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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 88. CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Colossians 4: 2: Continue in prayer, 
and watch in the same with thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Almighty God, we are approaching Thy 
throne of truth and mercy, constrained 
by Thy love that will not let us go and 
compelled by longings which Thou alone 
canst satisfy. 

We humbly acknowledge that our spir- 
itual life is so frequently eclipsed by 
moods of doubt and fear and we fail to 
realize that the very soul of all culture 
is the culture of the soul. 

Inspire us with an eager and earnest 
yearning to enrich the well-being of all 
mankind and may we strive to establish 
a nobler spirit of unity and fellowship, 
of amity and cooperation among the 
members of the human family. 

Grant that we may be sensitive and 
responsive to the guidance of Thy divine 
spirit as we seek to know what kind of 
legislation will lift the citizens of our 
beloved country to higher levels of peace 
and happiness. 


Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 6413. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1921, as amended, establish- 
ing standard weights and measures for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 332. An act to prohibit trading in Irish 
potato futures on commodity exchanges; 

S. 1147. An act to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to construct and maintain an 
adequate system of roads and trails for the 
national forests, and for other purposes; and 

S.1917, An act to provide authority to 
protect heads of foreign states and other 
officials. 


CX——1038 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 82) 
entitled “An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for 
the reimbursement of certain vessel 
construction expenses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” appointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. 
CARLSON members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate for 
the disposition of executive papers re- 
ferred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 65-2. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT, EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, AND CERTAIN INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 10532) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree with the amendments 
of the Senate, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Gary, PASSMAN, MAHON, PILLION, and 
CONTE. 


FILING OF CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON H.R. 10532 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House may have until 
midnight, Friday, July 24, 1964, to file 
a conference report on the bill H.R. 
10532, making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


DISPUTE OVER PRICE OF FISH IN 
PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND AREA, 
ALASKA 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Prince William Sound area in Alaska the 
American fish canners in negotiations 
with the Alaskan fishermen failed to 
agree as to the price on which the fish 
processors would purchase various kinds 
of salmon. Whereupon, Mr. Speaker, 
the Governor of Alaska successfully per- 
suaded our State Department to invite 
the Japanese to send their fish process- 
ing ships into Alaskan waters to buy fish 
and take them to Japan for processing. 
Thereby, use of American workmen in 
the canning and fish processing industry 
is bypassed and it may be in due course 
that much of this fish will come back 
onto the American market at low prices 
as a result of the low Japanese wages 
which American industry cannot meet. 

Mr. Speaker, I have protested the use 
of foreign nationals to intervene in our 
domestic collective bargaining and have 
pointed out that this action on the part 
of our State Department could have far- 
reaching adverse effects on the economy 
of Alaska. I would hope that our De- 
partment of Labor can and will fulfill 
its purpose by protecting our American 
standard of wages and the jobs of those 
in the American fish processing industry. 


STATE DEPARTMENT LETS CASTRO 
MANAGE THE NEWS 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the State Department has not 
postponed the visits of U.S. newsmen in- 
vited by Fidel Castro to tour Cuba. In- 
stead, the State Department has ap- 
proved passports for 26 American 
reporters, and thereby allowed them to 
become victims of Castro’s “managed 
news.’ 

To have the visiting American press in 
Cuba at this time only serves Castro’s 
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purposes of undercutting the Organiza- 
tion of American States meeting now in 
Washington. The newspapers this very 
day are filled with Raul Castro’s bid for 
reconciliation talks with the United 
States “at any price.” Such Castro- 
generated propaganda as this clearly at- 
tempts to undercut the reasoning behind 
OAS adoption of the strongest sanctions 
yet proposed against Communist Cuba. 

And it is difficult to understand the 
State Department’s reasoning in light of 
the American public outcry which fol- 
lowed the illegal visits of American 
students now in Cuba. 

Certainly the U.S. Government must 
continue to allow the press every free- 
dom, for it is the constitutional guaran- 
tee of a free press which will continue to 
make this Nation great. But it does not 
serve our national interest when Fidel 
Castro puts out his own “managed 
news” when the United States is about to 
win a major diplomatic victory among 
the nations of this hemisphere. 

As the New York Times said today of 
Raul Castro in an editorial: 

The new appeal for negotiations can be 
taken not only as a stratagem to influence 
the OAS meeting but also as a cry of dis- 
tress. 


The press can tour Cuba, but surely it 
should not on the terms and time sched- 
ule set by Castro. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10300) to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I would appreciate it if the chair- 
man of the committee would just make 
a short statement on what we accom- 
plished in conference and wnat some of 
the final figures are in this conference. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
be glad to do so. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1558) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10300) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

TITLE I 


Sec. 101, The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparations, appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment for the following proj- 
ects: 

Inside the United States 
Continental Army Command 
(First Army) 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Community 
facilities, $681,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey: Hospital facilities, 
and troop housing, $16,225,000. 

Fort Hamilton, New York: 
$118,000. 


Utilities, 


(Second Army) 


Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Operational and 
training facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and utilities, $3,564,000. 

Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and troop 
housing, $5,244,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Troop housing and 
utilities, $7,778,000. 

Fort Lee, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$2,900,000. 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland: Troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $2,084,000. 

Fort Ritchie, Maryland: 
cilities, $1,600,000. 

(Third Army) 

Fort Benning, Georgia: Operational fa- 
cilities, and administrative facilities, 
$5,452,000. 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Troop hous- 
ing and community facilities, $5,655,000. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia: Training facilities, 
and troop housing, $13,968,000. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, and troop housing, $15,383,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama: Training facilities, 
and troop housing, $2,994,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: Training facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $627,000. 


(Fourth Army) 


Fort Bliss, Texas: Operational facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $721,000. 

Fort Hood, Texas: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and troop housing, $11,- 
726,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas: Administrative 
facilities, $396,000. 

Fort Polk, Louisiana: Troop housing, $627,- 
000. 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Maintenance facili- 
ties, supply facilities, troop housing and util- 
ities, $3,207,000. 

(Fifth Army) 

Fort Carson, Colorado: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
real estate, $18,256,000. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Troop 
housing, $1,652,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Administra- 
tive facilities, $352,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas: Maintenance facilities, 
medical facilities, troop housing, and real 
estate, $18,692,000. 

Fort Sheridan, Illinois: Medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, and utilities, $5,- 
544,000. 

Ford Leonard Wood, Missouri: Training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, medical 
facilities, troop housing and community 
facilities, $16,679,000. 


(Sixth Army) 
California: 


Operational fa- 


Fort Irwin, 
$2,643,000. 


Troop housing, 


July 22 


Fort Lewis, Washington: Training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,906,000. 

Presidio of Monterey, California: Training 
facilities, $194,000. A 

Fort Ord, California; Troop housing, 
$777,000. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California: Util- 
ities, $283,000. 

Yakima Training Center, 
Training facilities, $303,000. 


(Military District of Washington, District of 
Columbia) 
Fort McNair, District of Columbia: Train- 
ing facilities, $1,550,000. 
Fort Myer, Virginia: Medical facilities, and 
troop housing, $4,052,000. 
United States Army Materiel Command 
(United States Army Missile Command) 
Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, and utilities, 
$2,389,000. 
(United States Army Munitions Command) 
Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland: Research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, and medical 
facilities, $6,843,000. 
Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Production 
facilities, $365,000. 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colorado: Ad- 
ministrative facilities, $29,000. 


(United States Army Supply and 
Maintenance Command) 

Aeronautical Maintenance Center, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $888,000. 

Letterkenny Army Depot, Pennsylvania: 
Utilities, $43,000. 

Oakland Army Terminal, California: Oper- 
ational facilities, administrative facilities, 
and utilities, $1,117,000. 

Savanna Army Depot, Illinois: Supply fa- 
cilities, $446,000. 

Sierra Army Depot, California: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $590,000. 

Sunny Point Army Terminal, North Car- 
olina: Utilities, $131,000. 

(United States Army Test and Evaluation 

Command) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: Op- 
erational facilities, research, development 
and test facilities, $784,000. 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Hospital facilities, 
and utilities, $4,635,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
$2,685,000. 

(United States Army Weapons Command) 

Watervliet Arsenal, New York: Utilities, 
$77,000. 

Technical Services Facilities 


(Signal Corps) 

East Coast Radio Receiving Station, La 
Plata, Maryland: Utilities, $93,000. 

East Coast Relay Station, Frederick, Mary- 
land: Troop housing, $257,000. 

Army Pictorial Center, New York: Opera- 
tional facilities and production facilities, 
$1,120,000. 

West Coast Radio Receiving Station, Santa 
Rosa, California: Utilities, $76,000. 

(Medical Service) 

Brooke Army Medical Center, Texas: Oper- 
ational facilities, $104,000. 

Letterman General Hospital, California: 
Hospital facilities, $14,305,000. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, District 
of Columbia: Training facilities, and utili- 
ties, $1,019,000. 

United States Military Academy 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Operational and training 
facilities, administrative facilities, cadet 
housing, community facilities and utilities, 
$20,578,000. 


Washington: 


1964 


Army Security Agency 
Two Rock Ranch Station, California: Op- 
erational facilities, $1,014,000. 
Vint Hill Farms Station, Virginia: Oper- 
ational facilities, $997,000. 


Army component commands 
(United States Army Air Defense Command) 


Various locations: Operational facilities 

and troop housing, $646,000. 
(Alaska Command Area) 

Fort Richardson, Alaska: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, and admin- 
istrative facilities, $767,000. 

Fort J. M. Wainwright, Alaska: Mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$743,000. 

(Pacific Command Area) 

Aliamanu Military Reservation, 
Utilities, $247,000. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawail: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, and admin- 
istrative facilities, $3,235,000. 

Fort Shafter, Hawaii: Administrative facil- 
ities and utilities, $1,370,000. 

Tripler Army Hospital, Hawaii: 
facilities, $100,000. 


Outside the United States 
Army Materiel Command 
(United States Army Missile Command) 


Kwajalein Island: Research, development 
and test facilities, hospital facilities, and 
troop housing, $32,119,000. 


Army Security Agency 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$5,662,000. 

Army component command 
(Pacific Command Area) 

Korea: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing 
and utilities, $8,509,000. 

Okinawa, various: Utilities, $1,064,000. 

Taiwan: Utilities, $26,000. 

(European Command Area) 


Germany: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $3,252,000. 


(United States Army Forces Southern 
Command) 

Fort Kobbe, Canal Zone: Troop housing, 
$343,000. 

Quarry Heights, Canal Zone: 
$86,000. 

Sec. 102. Any of the authority in title I 
of this Act may be utilized for the establish- 
ment or development of Army installations 
and facilities made necessary by changes in 
Army missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen se- 
curity considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen re- 
search and development requirements, or 
(d) improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that de- 
ferral of such construction for inclusion in 
the next military construction authorization 
Act would be inconsistent with interest of 
national security, and in connection there- 
with to acquire, construct, convert, re- 
habilitate, or install permanent or tem- 
porary public works, including land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment: Provided, That the total 
cost of projects constructed under this sec- 
tion shall not exceed $17,500,000: And pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the 
Army, or his designee, shall notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, immediately up- 
on reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization will expire as of 
September 30, 1965, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 


Hawaii: 


Medical 


Utilities, 
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mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives have been noti- 
fied pursuant to this section prior to that 
date. 

Sec. 103. (a) Public Law 88-174 is amended 
under heading “Inside the United States” in 
section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the heading “Army Com- 
PONENT COMMANDS” and under the subhead- 
ing “PACIFIC COMMAND AREA”, with respect to 
“Fort Shafter, Hawaii”, strike out “$74,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$91,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-174 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 602 
“$154,976,000", and “'$199,633,000” and in- 
serting in place thereof “$154,993,000”, and 
*'$199,650,000”, respectively. 

TITLE It ; 

Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may es- 
tablish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Bureau of Ships Facilities 
(Naval shipyards) 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Maintenance facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $1,675,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$1,171,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$4,760,000. 


(Fleet support stations) 


Naval Facility, Cape Hatteras, North Caro- 
lina: Utilities, $36,000. 

Naval Facility, Nantucket, Massachusetts: 
Community facilities, $162,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Operational facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $4,641,000. 

Headquarters, Commander-in-Chief, At- 
lantic Fleet, Norfolk, Virginia: Administra- 
tive facilities, and troop housing, $1,550,000. 


(Research, development, test, and evaluation 
stations) 


Navy Marine Engineering Laboratory, An- 
napolis, Maryland: Utilities, $356,000. 

David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Maryland: Research, development and test 
facilities, $3,811,000. 

Navy Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida: Utilities, $150,000. 

Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
California: Operational facilities, $1,196,000. 

Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, California: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, $793,000 


Fleet base facilities 


Naval Station, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Troop housing, $260,000. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Operational facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $2,509,000. 

Naval Command System Support Activity, 
District of Columbia: Administrative facil- 
ities, $1,516,000. 

Naval Station, Key West, Florida: Opera- 
tional facilities, $428,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California: 
Troop housing and community facilities, 
$3,054,000. 

Naval Station, Newport, Rhode Island: Op- 
erational facilities, and troop housing, $1,- 
761,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $242,000. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii: 
Troop housing and community facilities, $2,- 
775,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California; Op- 
erational facilities, supply facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,320,000. 
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Naval weapons facilities 
(Naval air training stations) 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $268,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $149,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Utilities, $594,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi: Operational and training facilities, 
$106,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $4,788,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Operational facilities, $166,000. 


(Field support stations) 


Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Operational 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities 
and ground improvements, $2,676,000. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Utilities, $406,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barbers Point, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and community 
facilities, $3,372,000. 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine: 
Maintenance facilities, and community facil- 
ities, $596,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, $4,818,000. 

Naval Air Facility, El Centro, California: 
Troop housing, $329,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Ne- 
vada: Operational facilities, and medical fa- 
cilities, $819,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, and utili- 
ties, $1,445,000. 

Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida: 
Operational facilities, $617,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Opera- 
tional facilities, community facilities, and 
ground improvements, $466,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Operational and training facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $2,916,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Operational facilities, $103,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $350,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$906,000. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $870,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Ream Field, 
California: Operational facilities, $1,693,000. 

Nayal Auxiliary Landing Field, San Cle- 
mente Island, California: Troop housing, 
$176,000. 

Naval Air Station, Sanford, Florida: Main- 
tenance facilities, and utilities, $866,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $459,000. 

(Marine Corps air stations) 

Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, South 
Carolina: Operational facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $152,000. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Landing Field, 
Camp Pendleton, California: Operational and 
training facilities, $150,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, and utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $3,076,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $1,746,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, $344,- 
000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, 
North Carolina: Operational and training 
facilities, $326,000. 
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Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities 
and maintenance facilities, $1,414,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $2,087,000. 


(Fleet readiness stations) 


Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $720,000. 

Naval Photographic Center, District of Co- 
lumbia: Operational facilities, $490,000. 

Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Maryland: Utilities, $1,106,000. 


(Research, development, test and evalua- 
tion stations) 


Naval Weapons Evaluation Facility, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico: Research, development 
and test facilities, $340,000. 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California: Research, development and test 
facilities, $1,080,000. 

Naval Parachute Facility, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development and test fa- 
cilities, and real estate $2,540,000. 

Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville, 
Pennsylvania; Utilities, $340,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, and hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $2,453,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Call- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and research, development and test 
facilities; and on San Nicolas Island, research, 
development and test facilities, and supply 
facilities, $1,988,000. 


Supply facilities 

Naval Supply Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina: Supply facilities, $455,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California: 
Administrative facilities, $590,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Utilities, $668,000. 

Marine Corps facilities 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, Geor- 
gia: Maintenance facilities, community facil- 
ities, and utilities, $144,000. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Cali- 
fornia: Community facilities, $213,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina: Utilities, $277,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and util- 
ities and ground improvements, $5,143,000. 

Marine Barracks, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawail: Training facilities, $198,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Twenty-nine Palms, 
California: Supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $527,000. 

Service school facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Maintenance facilities, utilities and ground 
improvements, and real estate, $1,498,000. 

Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Mary- 
land: Troop housing, $1,091,000. 

Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 
og Neck, Virginia: Supply facilities, $448,- 
Naval Station, District of Columbia: Com- 
munity facilities, $338,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ili- 
nois: Troop housing, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $13,661,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 
ginia: Training facilities, $323,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Mayport, Florida: 
Training facilities, $587,000. 

Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
California: Troop housing, $330,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Operational and training facilities, 
$2,011,000. 

Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land: Training facilities, $335,000. 
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Officer Candidate School, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Troop housing, $2,600,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Training facilities, $116,000. 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare School, San 
Diego, California: Troop housing, $534,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Califor- 
nia: Troop housing, $2,760,000. 

Medical facilities 

Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, 
Troop housing, $589,000. 

Naval Hospital, Jacksonville, Florida: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $7,400,000. 

Naval Hospital, Oakland, California: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $14,500,000. 


Communications facilities 
(Communications stations) 


Naval Communications Station, Adak, 
Alaska: Utilities and ground improvements, 
$150,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Buskin Lake, Kodiak, 
Alaska: Utilities, $80,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Dixon, California: 
Community facilities, $135,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Driver, Virginia: Op- 
erational facilities, $217,000. 

Naval Communications Station, Newport, 
Rhode Island: Operational facilities, and real 
estate, $1,593,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Norfolk, 
Virginia: Operational facilities, $350,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Wahiawa, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,279,000. 

Various locations: Utilities, $3,111,000. 


(Security group stations) 

Naval Security Group Department, New- 
port, Rhode Island: Administrative facilities, 
$275,000. 

Naval Security Group Department, Norfolk, 
Virginia: Administrative facilities, $449,000. 

Naval Security Group Department, North- 
west, Virginia: Troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $385,000. 

Naval Security Group Department, San 
Diego, California: Administrative facilities, 
$276,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Skaggs Is- 
land, California: Troop housing, and utilities, 
$1,490,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine: Troop housing, $237,000. 

Office of Naval Research facilities 

Naval Research Laboratory, District of 
Columbia: Research, development and test 
facilities, $5,628,000. 

Naval Training Device Center, Mitchel 
Field, New York: Research, development and 
test facilities, $550,000. 

Yards and docks facilities 

Navy Public Works Center, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia: Utilities, $1,866,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Maintenance facilities, 
$130,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, California: Utilities, $228,000. 


Outside the United States 
Bureau of Ships Facilities 
Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation 
Center, Andros Island, Bahama Islands: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $4,882,000. 
Naval Station, Subic Bay, Republic of the 
Philippines: Community facilities, $403,000. 
Fleet activities, Yokosuka, Japan: Utilities, 
$198,000. 
Naval Weapons Facilities 
Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, 
Canada: Operational facilities, and supply 
facilities, $289,000. 
Naval Air Station, Atsugi, Japan: Opera- 
tional facilities, $101,000. 


Illinois: 
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Marine Corps Air Facility, Futema, Oki- 
nawa: Medical facilities, $76,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Iwakuni, Japan: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $1,210,000. 

Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland: Opera- 
tional facilities, and community facilities, 
$1,906,000. 

Naval Station, Midway Islands: Utilities, 
$743,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naba, Okinawa: Train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$297,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naples, Italy: Opera- 
tional facilities and troop housing, $793,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $10,403,000. 

Naval Station, Rota, Spain: Supply facili- 
ties, hospital and medical facilities, and 
troop housing, $718,000. 

Fleet activities, Ryukyus, Okinawa: Com- 
munity facilities, $278,000. 


Marine Corps Facilities 


Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: Main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, and troop housing, $2,455,- 
000. 


Communication Facilities 


Naval Radio Station, Fort Allen, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, $292,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Futema, 
Okinawa: Operational facilities, $90,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Galeta Is- 
land, Canal Zone: Troop housing, $225,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Isabela, Puerto Rico: 
Operational facilities, $106,000. 

Naval Communication Station, London- 
derry, North Ireland: Operational facilities, 
$1,100,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Sabana 
Seca, Puerto Rico: Maintenance facilities, 
and utilities, $195,000. 

Naval Communication Station, San Miguel, 
Republic of the Philippines: Community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $466,000. 

Various locations: Utilities, $3,398,000. 


Yards and Docks Facilities 


Navy Public Works Center, Guam, Mari- 
ana Islands: Utilities, $112,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Subic Bay, Re- 
public of the Philippines: Utilities, $463,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $34,203,000. 

Sec. 203. Any of the authority in title II 
of this Act may be utilized for the establish- 
ment or development of Navy installations 
and facilities made necessary by changes in 
Navy missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen se- 
curity considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen research 
and development requirements, or (d) im- 
proved production schedules, if the Secretary 
of Defense determines that deferral of such 
construction for inclusion in the next mili- 
tary construction authorization Act would 
be inconsistent with interests of national se- 
curity, and in connection therewith to ac- 
quire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or 
install permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment: 
Provided, That the total cost of projects con- 
structed under this section shall not exceed 
$17,500,000: And provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Navy, or his designee, shall 
notify the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including those real estate actions per- 
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taining thereto. This authorization will 
expire as of September 30, 1965, except for 
those public works projects concerning 
which the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
have been notified pursuant to this section 
prior to that date. 

Sec. 204. (a) Public Law 88-174 is amended 
in section 201 under the heading “INSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES” and subheading “SERV- 
ICE SCHOOL FACILITIES”, with respect to the 
Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Mary- 
land, by striking out “$70,000”, and inserting 
in place thereof “$108,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-174 is amended by 
striking out in clause (2) of section 602, the 
amounts “$115,563,000” and “$202,462,000”, 
and inserting respectively in place thereof 
“$115,601,000” and “$202,500,000”. 


TITLE UI 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 

Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado: Operational facilities, and troop 
housing and community facilities, $1,035,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $112,000. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $1,470,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Troop housing, $233,000. 

Portland International Airport, Portland, 
Oregon: Community facilities, $145,000. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Operational facilities, and 
supply facilities, $380,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $299,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New 
York: Troop housing, $40,000. 

Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin: Opera- 
tional facilities, $102,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Flor- 
ida: Hospital facilities, $2,746,000. 

Air Force Logistics Command 

Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Alabama: 
Administrative facilities, $1,300,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Mainte- 
mance facilities, administrative facilities, 
and community facilities, $2,108,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,085,000. 

Marietta Air Force Station, Marietta, Penn- 
sylvania: Supply facilities, $273,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, medical facilities, and ad- 
ministrative facilities, $2,045,000. 

Newark Air Force Station, Newark, Ohio: 
Maintenance facilities and administrative fa- 
cilities, $3,269,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Operational facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $2,146,000. 

Olmstead Air Force Base, Middletown, 
Pennsylvania: Maintenance facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, and community facilities, 
$2,969,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
hospital facilities, $4,454,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$3,084,000. 
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Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, research, devel- 
opment, and test facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $5,948,000. 

Air Force Systems Command 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and supply facil- 
ities, $883,000. 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and troop housing, $843,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and medical facilities, $6,065,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,586,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, supply facil- 
ities, hospital facilities, community facilities, 
and utilities, $5,047,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: Maintenance facilities, $337,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Troop housing, $365,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $3,300,000. 

Various locations, Atlantic Missile Range: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
troop housing, utilities, and real estate, 
$1,854,000. 

Air Training Command 


Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, and real estate, $4,354,000. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$394,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and real estate, $3,427,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Administrative facilities, and utilities, 
$215,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi: 
Troop housing, and utilities, $1,040,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,288,000. 

Laredo Air Force Base, Laredo, Texas: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities and troop housing and community 
facilities, $4,599,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and troop housing, $1,550,- 
000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Training facilities, $132,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $161,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
hospital facilities, and troop housing and 
community facilities, $3,763,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $888,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Training facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,191,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, and real estate, $475,- 
000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas 
Operational facilities, and community tacit. 


ties, $379,000. 
Air University 
Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Troop housing, $125,000. 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Community facilities, $239,000. 
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Aeronautical Chart and Information Center 
South Saint Louis Storage Annex, Saint 

Louis, Missouri: Supply facilities, and ad- 

ministrative facilities, $1,271,000. 


Alaskan Air Command 


Elelson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, and utilities, $1,389,- 


Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $1,310,000. 

Galena Airport, Galena, Alaska: Mainte- 
nance facilities, and community facilities, 
$406,000. 

King Salmon Airport, Naknek, Alaska: Op- 
erational facilities, $189,000. 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $2,545,000. 


Headquarters Command 


Andrews Air Force Base; Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational and training facili- 
ties, hospital facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $5,597,000. 

Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Administrative facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $4,353,000. 

Military Air Transport Service 

Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Maintenance facilities, and 
community facilities, $159,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and community facilities, $1,843,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey: Operational facilities, and commu- 
nity facilities, $687,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois: 
Operational facilities, hospital facilities, and 
troop housing, $3,137,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $261,000. 


Pacific Air Force 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Troop housing, $625,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Utilities, $100,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,185,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$231,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $136,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Maintenance facilities, $348,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $616,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Op- 
erational facilities, $108,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Texas: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing, $358,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming: Operational facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $715,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Operational facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $223,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $2,241,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, hospital facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $3,021,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $499,000. 
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Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $896,000. 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Operational and training facilities, $245,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Troop housing, $422,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $505,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational facilities, $92,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Califor- 
nia: Real estate, $32,000. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing, $641,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Operational facilities, medical facili- 
ties, and troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, $1,462,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Maintenance facilities, $381,- 
000. 


Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Operational facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $1,888,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $163,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $297,000. 

Schilling Air Force Base, Salina, Kansas: 
Maintenance facilities, $152,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational and training facilities, and 
mtintenance facilities, $617,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia: Utilities, $69,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New Mexi- 
co: Maintenance facilities, $51,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational facilities, $392,000. 

Tactical Air Command 

Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mex- 
ico: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
hospital facilities, $5,809,000. 

England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Loui- 
slana: Training facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities and administrative facilities, $1,884,- 
000. 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $2,294,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance facilities, administrative 
facilities, and community facilities, $1,824,- 
000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Administrative facilities, $391,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$583,000. 

McConnel Air Force Base, Wichita, Kansas: 
lagers facilities, and utilities, $2,743,- 


Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina: Troop housing, $190,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Operational facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $2,297,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: Operational facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, and troop housing and 
community facilities, $2,032,000. 

Seward Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennes- 
see: Troop housing, $462,000. 

Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, and troop housing, $361,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, hospital facilities, 
and troop housing, $6,015,000. 
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United States Air Force Academy 


United States Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado: Cadet housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $15,680,000. 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
troop housing, utilities, and real estate, 
$1,062,000. 


Outside the United States 
Air Defense Command 


Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $906,000. 


Military Air Transport Service 


Wake Island: Operational facilities and 
troop housing, $496,000. 


Pacific Air Force 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $12,526,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Main- 
tenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$665,000. 


United States Air Forces in Europe 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $3,925,000. 

United States Air Forces Southern Command 

Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, medical facilities, and utilities, 
82,842,000. 

United States Air Force Security Service 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $3,113,000. 

Sec, 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $113,647,000. 

Sec. 303. Any of the authority in title III 
of this Act may be utilized for the establish- 
ment or development of Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities made necessary by 
changes in Air Force missions and responsi- 
bilities which have been occasioned by: (a) 
unforeseen security considerations, (b) new 
weapons developments, (c) new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
or (d) improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that deferral 
of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment: Provided, That the total cost of proj- 
ects constructed under this section shall not 
exceed $17,500,000. And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Air Force, or his 
desginee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1965, ex- 
cept for those public works projects con- 
cerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 
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Sec. 304. (a) Public Law 88-174 is amended 
in section 301 under the heading “INSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES,” as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “am DEFENSE 
COMMAND,” with respect to NORAD Head- 
quarters, Colorado Springs, Colorado, by 
striking out “$7,000,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$10,000,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND” with respect to Bunker Hill Air 
Force Base, Peru, Indiana, by striking out 
“$168,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$250,000”. r 

(3) Under the subheading “AIR TRAINING 
COMMAND,” with respect to Amarillo Air 
Force Base, Amarillo, Texas, by striking out 
“$3,985,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$4,158,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-174 is amended by 
striking out in clause (3) of section 602 the 
amounts of “$158,685,000” and “$488,367,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$161,940,000” 
and *“$491,622,000” respectively. 

TITLE IV 

Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, for defense agencies for the fol- 
lowing projects: 


Defense Atomic Support Agency 


Sandia Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
Training facilities, and administrative facil- 
ities, $2,636,000. 


Defense Supply Agency 


Defense Supply Agency, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia: Administrative facilities, and utilities, 
$1,609,000. 

Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $104,000. 

Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Virginia: Supply facilities, $141,000. 

Tracy Defense Depot, Tracy, California: 
Supply facilities, $204,000. 


National Security Agency 
Fort Meade, Maryland: Operational facili- 


ties, $280,000. 
Maryland: 


Kent Island, 
$31,000. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop classified installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment in the 
total amount of $5,500,000. 


TITLE V 
Military family housing 


Sec. 501. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to construct, at the 
locations hereinafter named, family housing 
units and trailer court facilities, in the num- 
bers hereinafter listed, but no family housing 
construction shall be commenced at any such 
locations in the United States, until the 
Secretary shall have consulted with the Ad- 
ministrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, as to the availability of adequate 
private housing at such locations. If the 
Secretary and the Administrator are unable 
to reach agreement with respect to the avall- 
ability of adequate private housing at any 
location, the Secretary shall immediately 
notify the Committees on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
in writing, of such difference of opinion, and 
no contract for construction at such location 
shall be entered into for a period of thirty 
days after such notification has been given. 
This authority shall include the authority to 
acquire land, and interests in land, by gift, 
purchase, exchange of Government-owned 
land, or otherwise. 


Real estate, 
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(a) Family housing units for— 

(1) The Department of the Army, two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five units, 

Fort Richardson, Alaska, one hundred 
units. 

Fort Irwin, California, one hundred units. 

Fort Ord, California, one hundred and fifty 
units. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California, one 
hundred units. 

Two Rock Ranch Station, California, forty 
units. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia, three hundred units. 

U.S. Army installations, Hawali, one 
hundred units. 

Fort Sheridan, Illinois, two hundred and 
fifty units, 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, one 
hundred units. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina, two hun- 
dred and fifty units. 

Atlantic Side, Canal Zone, one hundred 
and forty units. 


Pacific Side, Canal Zone, two hundred 
units. 

Fort Buckner, Okinawa, two hundred 
units, 


ASA Location 12, sixty units. 

Classified location, forty-five units. 

(2) The Department of the Navy, four 
thousand one hundred and fifty-six units, 
$74,755,000. 

Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska, one hun- 
dred units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
one hundred units. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, 
two hundred units. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Cali- 
fornia, seventy-four units. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred and forty units, 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred units, 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 
four hundred units. 

Naval Complex North Bay, San Francisco, 
California, one hundred units. 

Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey, 
California, two hundred units. 

Naval Base, San Francisco, California, 
three hundred units, 

Naval Station, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, one hundred and fifty units, 

Naval Base, Key West, Florida, four hun- 
dred units. 

United States Navy installations, Hawaii, 
three hundred and fifty units. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, one hundred units. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island, two hundred units. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina, 
one hundred units. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
South Carolina, one unit. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia, five hun- 
dred units. 

Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington, 
one hundred units. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Galeta 
Island, Canal Zone, twenty-six units. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico, nine units. 

Naval Communication Station, North West 
Cape, Australia, one hundred and thirty 
units. 

Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland, one hun- 
dred units. 

Naval Facility, Antigua, the West Indies, 
thirty-eight units. 

Naval Facility, Eleuthera, Bahamas, thirty- 
eight units. 

Classified location, two hundred units. 

(3) The Department of the Air Force, three 
thousand five hundred and ninety-five units, 
$64,657,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, California, 
hundred and thirty-seven units. 

George Air Force Base, California, five 
hundred units. 
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Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, one hundred and fifty units. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, ninety units. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, twenty 
units 

Hunter Air Force Base, Georgia, one unit, 

Moody Air Force Base, Georgia, one hun- 
dred units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, one hun- 
dred units. 

United States Air Force Installations, Ha- 
wali, one hundred units. 

Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, one 
hundred and fifty units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven units. 

Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, two 
hundred and fifty units. 

Holloman Air Force Base, 
four hundred units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, two hun- 
dred units. 

McChord Air Force Base, Washington, one 
hundred and fifty units. 


New Mexico, 


Goose Air Base, Canada, two hundred 
units. 

Naha Air Base, Okinawa, two hundred 
units. 


Site 4-S, one hundred and eighty units. 

Site 6-S, one hundred units. 

Site 10-C, eighty units. 

(b) Trailer court facilities for: 

(1) The Department of the Navy, 280 
spaces, $500,000. 

(2) The Department of the Air Force, 358 
spaces, $529,000. 

Sec. 502. Authorization for the construc- 
tion of family housing provided in this Act 
shall be subject to the following limitations 
on cost, which shall include shades, screens, 
ranges, refrigerators, and all other installed 
equipment and fixtures: 

(a) The cost per unit of family housing 
constructed in the United States (other than 
Hawaii and Alaska) and Puerto Rico shall 
not exceed— 

$24,000 for generals or equivalent; 

$19,800 for colonels or equivalent; 

$17,600 for majors and/or lieutenant colo- 
nels or equivalent; 

$15,400 for all other commissioned or war- 
rant officer personnel or equivalent, except 
that four-bedroom housing units authorized 
by sections 4774(g), 7574(e) and 9774(g) 
of title 10, United States Code, may be con- 
structed at a cost not to exceed $17,000. 

$13,200 for enlisted personnel, except that 
four-bedroom housing units authorized by 
sections 4774(f), 7574(d), and 9774(f) of 
title 10, United States Code, may be con- 
structed at a cost not to exceed $15,000. 

(b) When family housing units are con- 
structed in areas other than those listed in 
subsection (a), the average cost of all such 
units, in any project of 50 units or more, 
shall not exceed $32,000, and in no event 
shall the cost of any unit exceed $40,000. 

(c) The cost limitations provided in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall be applied to the 
five-foot line. 

(d) No project in excess of fifty units in 
the areas listed in subsection (a) shall be 
constructed at an average unit cost exceed- 
ing $17,500, including the cost of the family 
unit and the proportionate costs of land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, and installation 
of utilities. 

(e) No family housing unit in the areas 
listed in subsection (a) shall be constructed 
at a total cost exceeding $28,000, including 
the cost of the family unit and the propor- 
tionate costs of land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, and installation of utilities. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to accomplish altera- 
tions, additions, expansions, or extensions 
not otherwise authorized by law, to existing 
public quarters at a cost not to exceed— 

(a) For the Department of the Army, 
$2,300,000; 

(b) For the Department of the Navy, 
$1,250,000; 
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(c) For the Department of the Air Force, 
$1,250,000; 

(d) For the Defense Agencies, $971,000. 

Sec. 504. Section 515 of Public Law 84-161 
(69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 515. During fiscal years 1965 through 
and including 1966, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military installations in the United 
States and Puerto Rico for assignment as 
public quarters to military personnel and 
their dependents, if any, without rental 
charge, upon a determination by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or his designee, that there is 
a lack of adequate housing facilities at or 
near such military installations. Such 
housing facilities shall be leased on a family 
or individual unit basis and not more than 
five thousand of such units may be so leased 
at any one time. Expenditures for the rental 
of such housing facilities may not exceed an 
average of $160 a month for any such unit, 
including the cost of utilities and mainte- 
nance and operation.” 

Sec. 505. There is authorized to be appro- 

priated for use by the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee for military family housing 
as authorized by law for the following pur- 
poses: 
(a) for construction and acquisition of 
family housing, including improvements to 
adequate quarters, improvements to inade- 
quate quarters, minor construction, rental 
guarantee payments, construction and acqui- 
sition of trailer court facilities, and plan- 
ning, an amount not to exceed $188,168,000; 
and 


(b) for support of military family hous- 
ing, including operating expenses, leasing, 
maintenance of real property, payments of 
principal and interest on mortgage debts 
incurred, payments to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and mortgage insurance pre- 
miums authorized under section 222 of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1715m), an amount not to exceed $472,- 
437,000. 

TITLE VI 


General Provisions 


Sec. 601. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
529) and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of 
title 10, United States Code. The authority 
to place permanent or temporary inprove- 
ments on land includes authority for sur- 
veys, administration, overhead, planning, and 
supervision incident to construction. That 
authority may be exercised before title to the 
land is approved under section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), 
and even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (includ- 
ing temporary use), by gift, purchase, ex- 
change of Government-owned land, or other- 

Sec. 602. There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropria- 
tions for public works projects authorized 
by titles I, II, II. IV, and V shall not 
exceed 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$241,526,000; outside the United States, $51,- 
061,000; or a total of $292,587,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$160,237,000; outside the United States, $31,- 
199,000; section 202, $34,203,000; or a total 
of $225,639,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$165,228,000; outside the United States, $24,- 
473,000; section 302, $113,647,000; or a total 
of $303,348,000. 

(4) for title IV: A total of $10,505,000. 
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(5) for title V: Military family housing, 
a total of $660,605,000. 

Sec. 603. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, HI, and IV of this Act, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary concerned, be 
increased by 5 per centum for projects in- 
side the United States (other than Alaska) 
and by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
such increase (1) is required for the sole 
purpose of meeting unusual variations in 
cost arising in connection with that project 
and (2) could not have been reasonably an- 
ticipated at the time such project was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. However, the total 
costs of all projects in each such title may 
not be more than the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for projects in that 
title. 

Sec. 604. Whenever 

(1) the President determines that com- 
pliance with section 2313(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made under 
this Act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with the 
carrying out of this Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon al- 
ternative methods of adequately auditing 
those contracts; 
the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 605. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, or the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of 
the Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that because such jurisdiction 
and supervision is wholly impracticable such 
contracts should be executed under the ju- 
risdiction and supervision of another depart- 
ment or Government agency, and shall be 
awarded, insofar as practicable, on a com- 
petitive basis to the lowest responsible bid- 
der, if the national security will not be im- 
paired and the award is consistent with 
chapter 137 of title 10, United States Code. 

Regulations issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense implementing the provisions of this 
section shall provide the department or 
agency requiring such construction with the 
right to select either the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, or the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy, as 
its construction agent, providing that under 
the facts and circumstances that exist at the 
time of the selection of the construction 
agent, such selection will not result in any 
increased cost to the United States. The 
Secretaries of the military departments shall 
report semiannually to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives with respect to all contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive basis to 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 606. (a) As of October 1, 1965, all au- 
thorizations for military public works (other 
than family housing) to be accomplished by 
the Secretary of a military department in 
connection with the establishment or devel- 
opment of military installations and facili- 
ties, and all authorizations for appropriations 
therefor, that are contained in Acts approved 
before November 8, 1963, and not super- 
seded or otherwise modified by a later au- 
thorization, are repealed, except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts 
or land acquisitions in whole or in part 
before October 1, 1965, and authorizations 
for appropriations therefor; 
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(3) notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 606 of the Act of November 7, 1963 (77 
Stat. 307, 328), the authorization for the 
following items, which shall remain in effect 
until October 1, 1966: 

(a) operational facilities and utilities in 
the amount of $3,105,000 at classified loca- 
tions that is contained in title I, section 
101, under the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES” and subheading “ARMY COMPONENT 
COMMANDS (European Command Area)” of 
the Act of June 27, 1961 (75 Stat. 98); 

(b) utilities in the amount of $115,000 for 
Naval Magazine, Cartagena, Spain, that is 
contained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “NAVAL WEAPONS FACILITIES” of 
the Act of June 27, 1961 (75 Stat. 102); 

(c) troop housing in the amount of $611,- 
000 at Fort Benning, Georgia, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, under the head- 
ing “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES”, and sub- 
heading “CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND (Third 
Army)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 
223); 

(d) administrative facilities in the amount 
of $833,000 at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
that is contained in title I, section 101, un- 
der the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES”, 
and subheading “CONTINENTAL ARMY COM- 
MAND (Third Army)” of the Act of July 27, 
1962 (76 Stat. 223); 

(e) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $212,000 in Germany, that is contained in 
title I, section 101, under the heading Our- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATES” and subheading 
“ARMY COMPONENT COMMANDS (European 
Command Area)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 225); 

(f) operational facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing and utilities in the 
amount of $3,705,000 at classified locations 
that is contained in title I, section 101, un- 
der the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES” 
and subheading “ARMY COMPONENT COMMANDS 
(European Command Area)” of the Act of 
July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 225); 

(g) troop housing in the amount of $383, 
000 at Fort Meade, Maryland, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, under the head- 
ing “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and sub- 
heading “CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND (Sec- 
ond Army)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 
Stat. 223); 

(h) troop housing in the amount of $679,- 
000 for Marine Corps Air Facility, Iwakuni, 
Japan, that is contained in title II, section 
201, under the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES” and subheading “NAVAL WEAPONS FA- 
CILITIES” of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 
229); 

(i) community facilities in the amount of 
$476,000 for the Naval Air Station, Lemoore, 
California, that is contained in title II, sec- 
tion 201, under the heading “Nava WEAP- 
ONS FACILITIES (Field Support Stations)” of 
the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 228); 

(J) community facilities in the amount 
of $189,000 for the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Concord, California, that is contained in 
title II, section 201, under the heading 
Naval. WEAPONS FaAcILitTIES (Fleet Readi- 
ness Stations)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 228); 

(k) the development of classified facili- 
ties in the amount of $30,000 which is in- 
cluded in the line item amount of $4,080,000 
for the Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, 
Puerto Rico, that is contained in title II, 
section 202 of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 
Stat. 230). 

(b) Effective fifteen months from the 
date of enactment of this Act, all authoriza- 
tions for construction of family housing 
which are contained in this Act or any Act 
approved prior to Noyember 8, 1963, are 
repealed except the authorization for family 
housing projects as to which appropriated 
funds have been obligated for construction 
contracts or land acquisitions in whole or 
in part before such date. 
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Sec. 607. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 

(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that, because of special circum- 
stances, application to such project of the 
limitations on unit costs contained in this 
section is impracticable. 

Sec. 608. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 9 of the Act of April 1, 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 325) as amended, no funds may be 
appropriated after the date of enactment of 
this Act for construction at the Air Force 
Academy unless appropriation of such funds 
has been authorized in this Act or any Act 
enacted after the date of enactment of this 
Act: Provided, That funds are authorized to 
be appropriated to accomplish advance 
planning and minor construction at the Air 
Force Academy in the same manner as for 
other projects under the Act of September 
28, 1951, as amended (31 U.S.C. 723), and 
title 10, United States Code, section 2674, 
as amended. 

Sec. 609. Titles I, II. III, IV, V, and VI of 
this Act may be cited as the “Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1965.” 


TITLE VII 
Reserve Forces Facilities 


Sec. 701. Subject to chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, the Secretary of De- 
fense may establish or develop additional 
facilities for the Reserve Forces, including 
the acquisition of land therefor, but the 
cost of such facilities shall not exceed— 

(1) for Department of the Army— 

(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $10,000,000. 

(b) Army Reserve, $5,100,000. 

(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $6,500,000. 

(3) for Department of the Air Force— 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $12,800,000. 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,600,000. 

Sec. 702. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 529), and sections 4774 
(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, United States 
Code. The authority to place permanent or 
temporary improvements on land includes 
authority for surveys, administration, over- 
head, planning, and supervision incident to 
construction. That authority may be ex- 
ercised before title to the land is approved 
under section 355 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (40 U.S. C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Gov- 
ernment-owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 703. This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Authorization Act, 
1965.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CARL VINSON, 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
L. C. ARENDS, 
W. NORBLAD, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

JOHN STENNIS, 

Howarp W. CANNON, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10300) to author- 
ize certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 


LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE 


On March 18, 1964, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 10300, which is the 
fiscal year 1965 military construction au- 
thorization for the Department of Defense 
and Reserve Components. 

On June 26, 1964, the Senate considered 
the legislation and amended it by striking 
out all language after the enacting clause 
and wrote a new bill. 


COMPARISON OF HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS 


H.R. 10300, as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, provided construction author- 
ization to the military departments and the 
Department of Defense for fiscal year 1965 
in the total amount of $1,590,683,000. 

The bill, as passed by the Senate, provided 
new authorizations in the amount of $1,521,- 
832,000. 

The Senate bill, therefore, represented a 
decrease of $68,851,000 in the amount pre- 
viously approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

The bulk of the difference in the House 
and Senate bills was contained in the clas- 
sified section of title III of the bill which 
related to construction authority provided 
the Air Force for classified facilities. This 
difference amounted to $37,700,000. 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTION OF DIFFERENCES 


As a consequence of a conference between 
the House and Senate on the differences in 
H.R. 10300, the conferees agreed to a new 
adjusted authorization for military construc- 
tion for fiscal year 1965 in the total amount 
of $1,534,994,000. 

The new total authorization agreed to by 
the conferees therefore represents an in- 
crease in the amount previously approved by 
the Senate of $13,162,000, and conversely 
represents a reduction of $55,689,000 in the 
amount previously approved by the House. 

The total construction authorization rec- 
ommended by the conferees for fiscal year 
1965 of $1,534,994,000 is $107,259,380 less 
than the amount of military construction 
authorized last fiscal year by Public Law 
88-174; that figure being $1,642,253,380. 

The Department of Defense and the re- 
spective military departments had requested 
a total of $1,850,912,000 of new construction 
authorization for fiscal year 1965. The ac- 
tion of the conferees therefore reduces this 
departmental request by $315,918,000. 


TITLE I—ARMY 


The House had approved construction au- 
thorization in the amount of $300,543,000 
for the Department of the Army. 

The Senate reduced this figure by $14,- 
850,000, 

The conferees agreed to restore $6,894,000 
of this reduction by the Senate, and agreed 
to a new total authorization for title I in 
the amount of $292,587,000. 

The restoration of $6,894,000 of construc- 
tion authority is contained in four items in 
the bill as follows: 

Fort Lee, Va. 

The Senate denied authority for academic 
buildings for the Army ics Manage- 
ment School in the amount of $2,900,000. 

The Senate conferees expressed concern 
over the increased requirements for aca- 
demic facilities by the Department of De- 
fense and therefore had recommended the 
elimination of this facility along with other 
proposed in the bill. 
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The Senate, in recommending deletion of 
these items, urged the Department of De- 
fense to make a study of its total require- 
ments for academic facilities for the pur- 
pose of determining possible cross utiliza- 
tion. 

Secretary McNamara, by letter dated June 
30, 1964, advised the conferees that oppor- 
tunities for consolidation and other econo- 
mies of these academic facilities have been 
fully explored and urged restoration of these 
items. 

The House conferees insisted on restora- 
tion of this item in the bill and the Senate 
conferees receded from their position, and 
concurred in the authorization of $2,900,000 
for the Army Logistics Management School 
at Fort Lee, Va. 


Fort Sheridan, III. 


The House had approved $5,544,000 to per- 
mit the relocation of facilities from 5th Army 
Headquarters in downtown Chicago to Fort 
Sheridan, III. 

The Senate reduced this authorization by 
$1,327,000 since it was of the opinion that 
the construction of an Emergency Operations 
Center in this amount was not necessary. 

The House conferees insisted on restoration 
of this item since the Emergency Operations 
Center will allow concentration of essential 
communications equipment of the 5th Army 
Headquarters in one locality. Therefore, this 
facility and its equipment should be provided 
concurrently with the accomplishment of 
other work in connection with the proposed 
relocation in order to lower overall costs 
and to obviate disruption of operations by 
further construction at some future date. 

The Senate receded from its position and 
approved an authorization in the total 
amount of $5,544,000. 

Fort McNair, D.C. 


The Army had requested authorization in 
the amount of $1,550,000 to renovate the 
National War College, located at Fort McNair. 
As indicated previously, the Senate was of 
the opinion that this proposed construction 
could be deferred pending a review of de- 
partmental requirements for new academic 
facilities. The House conferees insisted on 
restoration of this item, pointing out that 
the present building and utilities have dete- 
riorated to the point of uneconomical main- 
tenance. Furthermore, the additional ad- 
ministrative space proposed in this construc- 
tion will relieve overcrowded conditions at 
the school, 

The Senate receded from its position and 
restored the item. 

Oakland Army Terminal, Calif. 

The House had approved $2,029,000 for the 
construction of facilities now located at Fort 
Mason and to be transferred to the Oakland 
Army Terminal. The Senate questioned the 
annual savings of $1.6 million which the 
Army claimed would result from this consol- 
idation and denied any construction au- 
thority for this purpose. 

After considerable discussion, the House 
conferees agreed to recede from their posi- 
tion with an amendment. The amendment 
resulted in a reduction of $912,000 in the 
amount of new construction authorized to 
support this relocation of facilities. The 
reduction eliminates the proposed construc- 
tion of a transient guest house. The re- 
mainder of the proposed construction in the 
amount of $1,117,000 was therefore approved. 

The House conferees receded from their 
position in respect to other Senate changes 
to title I, amounting to a reduction of $7,- 
956,000 in the amount originally approved 
by the House. 

TITLE II—NAVY 

The House had approved $238,536,000 in 
new construction authorization for the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

The Senate reduced this amount by 
$18,398,000. 
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The conferees agreed to a restoration of 
$5,501,000 of the amount deleted by the 
Senate. 

The items restored by the conferees, which 
amount to $5,501,000, are as follows: 


Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


The House had approved new construction 
required at this facility in the amount of 
$4,788,000, 

The Senate had reduced this figure by 
$1,567,000 by denying authority for the con- 
struction of an aircraft rework hangar. 

The House conferees pointed out that this 
facility is essential to the operating forces 
located in this area. Failure to provide this 
facility will result in costly loss of aircraft 
availability. This facility, at Forrest Sher- 
man Field, will produce an annual savings of 
$579,000 by reducing the in-process cost and 
increasing aircraft availability to operational 
units. Provision of this facility will also 
result in a one-time saving of $2,670,000 by 
reducing otherwise essential repairs to build- 
ings and airfield pavement, and by eliminat- 
ing the requirement for new warehouse 
facilities, 

In view of these considerations, the Senate 
conferees receded from their position and 
agreed to the amount originally approved 
by the House. 

U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

The House had approved $1,498,000 to sup- 
port required construction and real estate 
acquisition for the Naval Academy. 

The Senate reduced this authorization by 
$165,000 since it was of the opinion that the 
purchase of 17.3 acres of land now owned by 
the Naval Academy Athletic Association re- 
quired further study to see 1f the land could 
not be acquired more economically by the 
government. 

The House conferees pointed out that ac- 
quisition of this property is essential this 
year to permit the first step in the execution 
of the approved modernization plan for the 
Academy. 

The Senate conferees therefore receded 
from their position and agreed to the amount 
previously authorized by the House for this 
1 A 

Naval Station, D.C. 

The House had approved the construction 
of a Navy Chief Petty Officers Club by con- 
version of an existing permanent building 
at the old Navy Gun Factory in the amount 
of $235,000. The Senate had denied this 
request. 

The House conferees pointed out that 
already inadequate club facilities for en- 
listed naval personnel in the Washington 
area will become even more inadequate upon 
demolition of the Anacostia Annex Club 
which will be necessary to permit construc- 
tion of a new throughway. 

The Senate therefore receded from its posi- 
tion and agreed to the House action. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, P.R. 

The House had authorized new facilities 
at this location in the amount of $13,759,000. 

The Senate had reduced this authorization 
to $6,869,000. 

After considerable discussion, the house 
agreed to recede from its position with an 
amendment which would result in an ad- 
justed authorization for this location in the 
amount of $10,403,000. 

The action of the conferees therefore 
resulted in the approval of the construction 
previously authorized by the Senate in the 
amount of $6,869,000 and the addition of the 
following three items: 


Aircraft maintenance hangar__. $1, 334, 000 


Aircraft parking apron-.-------- 621, 000 
Weapons handling pier, Vieques 

c AN 1, 579, 000 

These items total 3, 579, 000 
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The House conferees receded on all other 
reductions effected by the Senate in the 
amount of $12,897,000 in title II of the bill. 
Included among the items deleted by the 
Senate on which the House was unable to 
prevail was the Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, Calif., in the amount of $2,470,000. 


TITLE INI—DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The House had authorized new construc- 
tion for the Department of the Air Force in 
the amount of $345,727,000. 

The Senate reduced this figure by $43,- 
146,000. 

The conferees agreed to restore $767,000 of 
the Senate reduction. 

The items comprising this $767,000 are as 
follows: 


Portland International Airport, 
Oreg. 

The House approved the construction of 
a commissary at this location in the amount 
of $145,000. 

The Senate rejected this departmental 
project on the theory that the present 
facility was adequate. 

conn House conferees pointed out that the 

at this location was destroyed 
5 fire in August of 1961 and as an interim 
measure, a portion of the Oregon Air Na- 
tional Guard vehicle maintenance shops are 
being used for this purpose. This facility 
is. therefore completely inadequate for its 
purpose and should be replaced. 

The Senate conferees therefore receded 
from their position and accepted the House 
authorization. 


Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
N. Mez. 


The House authorized construction at this 
location in the amount of $5,047,000. 

The Senate reduced this amount by 
$214,000 by denying construction authoriza- 
tion for a commissary facility. 

The House conferees pointed out that in- 
creased missions assigned to this military in- 
stallation together with substantial increases 
in the base population require an addition 
to the commissary at this location. The 
nearest adequate super market is 12 miles 
from the base in Alamogordo, which has a 
population of approximately 21,000. 

In view of these circumstances, the Senate 
conferees agreed to recede from their position 
and accept the House authorization. 


Wake Island 


The House authorized $496,000 in con- 
struction facilities at this location. 

The Senate reduced this figure by denying 
$308,000 proposed for the construction of a 
dispersed parking pavement for aircraft. 

The House conferees pointed out that 
existing parking limitations on Wake Island 
necessitated violation by Air Force aircraft 
of prescribed safety factors. The hazard 
created by these conditions could result in 
serious loss of life and equipment. 

The Senate therefore receded from its po- 
sition and accepted the House authoriza- 
tion. 

The House receded from its position in re- 
spect to the remaining items deleted by the 
Senate in title III. These deletions 
amounted to $42,379,000. The bulk of this 
reduction made by the Senate was contained 
in section 302 relating to classified facilities. 
Included in this reduction of $37,700,000 in 
section 302 were the following: 


Special support facilities 
Unidentified missile-space facil- 
TUI A ena Wn a 


Portland, 


$6, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
Survivable low-frequency com- 

munication system 
Ballistic missiles - 


The House conferees receded from their 
position and accepted the Senate reduction. 
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TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 


The House had authorized construction in 
support of defense agencies in the amount 
of $10,805,000. 

The Senate authorized construction for 
this purpose in the amount of $10,505,000. 

The difference in the House and Senate 
bills resulted from a reduction of $300,000 
in construction requirements which had 
been volunteered by the Defense Depart- 
ment. In view of these circumstances, the 
House conferees receded from their position 
and accepted the Senate amendment. 


TITLE V—MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


Both the House and Senate bills authorized 
the construction of 9,886 units of new fam- 
ily housing and a total authorization in 
support of both this new construction and 
the operation and maintenance of existing 
housing totaling $660,605,000. However, 
minor adjustments were made in the Navy 
and Air Force line items relating to the lo- 
cation of this family housing which ac- 
counted for slight differences in construc- 
tion authority allowed by the House and Sen- 
ate for the Navy and Air Force. 

The slight change in military family hous- 
ing made by the Senate is as follows: 

1. The Senate provided 100 units of fam- 
ily housing for the Naval Shipyard, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., and reduced the amount author- 
ized for McChord Air Force Base, Wash., by 
100 units. 

2. The Department of Defense requested 
that 100 units of family housing be author- 
ized for U.S, Air Force installations in Ha- 
wall and that 100 units previously author- 
ized by the House for Kadena Air Force Base, 
Okinawa, be deleted. 

The House conferees receded from their po- 
sition and accepted these Senate changes 
to title V of the bill. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


This title contains technical language 
routinely carried in each annual military 
construction bill. Among other things, this 
title contains the provision which annual- 
ly repeals outstanding unobligated construc- 
tion authorization. 

The Senate effected minor changes in this 
language which was acceptable to the House 
conferees. 

Section 605 


Section 605 of the House-passed bill ef- 
fected a change in the annual language 
which requires that construction authorized 
in the bill should be executed under the 
jurisdiction of either the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers or the U.S. Navy Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. The language inserted by 
the House provided that this work should 
be allocated “on an equal basis when prac- 
ticable.” 

The purpose of the House language was to 
encourage development of a competitive at- 
mosphere between the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Yards and Docks in re- 
spect to work required by the Department of 
the Air Force and Defense agencies. 

The House conferees believe that the adage 
“competition is the spice of life” is no less 
true in government than in business. Only 
by true competition can our defense con- 
struction agencies be spurred into maximum 
economies, expeditious prosecution of their 
work and widest development of their tech- 
nical and professional potential. 

The House language therefore was designed 
to accomplish this objective. However, the 
Senate conferees strongly objected to this 
language since they believe the adoption of 
this language change would require a reduc- 
tion in the personnel of the Corps of En- 
gineers and a substantial increase in the 
personnel of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

The House conferees emphasized that this 
was not the purpose of the language change 
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and therefore recommended substitute lan- 
guage, which reads as follows: 

“Regulations issued by the Secretary of 
Defense implementing the provisions of this 
section shall provide the department or 
agency requiring such construction with the 
right to select either the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, or the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy, 
as its construction agent, providing that un- 
der the facts and circumstances that exist 
at the time of the selection of the construc- 
tion agent, such selection will not result in 
any increased cost to the United States.” 

This substitute language was submitted 
to the Department of Defense for comment, 
The Department advised the conferees that 
although it did not favor enactment of sec- 
tion 605 as contained in H.R. 10300, 1t would 
have no objection to the substitute language 
being considered by the conferees “with the 
understanding that this provision * * * 
would not be so interpreted as to require the 
Department to disregard standards of econ- 
omy and efficiency for the purpose of achiev- 
ing statistical equality and with further un- 
derstanding that the office of the Secretary 
of Defense will prescribe these standards and 
the manner in which they will be applied.” 

The Department further stated that under 
these circumstances “it could properly carry 
out its responsibilities in the event of en- 
actment.” 

The House conferees interpret the qualifi- 
cations stated by the Department of Defense 
to mean that in the selection of a construc- 
tion agent a department or agency would 
necessarily observe standards of economy and 
efficiency established by the Department of 
Defense which would preclude the selection 
of a construction agent under circumstances 
which would result in increased cost to the 
United States. 

The House conferees endorse this objec- 
tive, and it is expected that the Department 
of Defense and the individual military de- 
partments will observe both the spirit and 
intent of this new provision of law to achieve 
greater economies and efficiencies in the ad- 
ministration and supervision of all future 
military construction contracts. 

The House conferees also wish to emphasize 
that actual implementation of this provision 
of law by the Department of Defense and 
the military departments will be given spe- 
cial scrutiny during consideration of all fu- 
ture military construction authorization 
requests. 

Both the House and Senate conferees re- 
ceded from their positions with an amend- 
ment, the amendment being in the form of 
a substitute language recommended by the 
House. 

Section 610 

During debate on the Senate floor on the 
military construction authorization proposed 
for fiscal year 1965, an amendment was added 
to the bill which read as follows: 

“Sec. 610. No funds shall be authorized to 
be expended by this bill for the purpose of 
constructing new facilities in other States 
to replace facilities at installations ordered 
reduced or closed pursuant to the announce- 
ment of the Secretary of Defense dated De- 
cember 12, 1963, or April 24, 1964, for 
‘economy reasons'.” 

The House conferees strongly objected to 
this amendment because of the sweeping 
prohibition contained in the language. Lit- 
eral observance of this prohibition would 
seriously affect the entire military construc- 
tion program proposed for fiscal year 1965. 

The House conferees pointed out that this 
subject had been thoroughly explored by the 
House Committee on Armed Services and 
there was no worthwhile purpose to be served 
by the inclusion of this language in the mili- 
tary construction bill. Moreover, the House 
conferees pointed out that inclusion of this 
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language together with the uncertainty of 
its full implications could very well seri- 
ously affect the national defense effort. 

The Senate conferees therefore receded and 
agreed to delete section 610 from the bill. 


TITLE VII—RESERVE FORCES FACILITIES 


The House authorized $34,450,000 for the 
construction of Reserve facilities during fis- 
cal year 1965. 

The Senate concurred in the House action 
but increased the amount for the Army Na- 
tional Guard by $4,550,000, for a total au- 
thorization for Reserve Forces Facilities in 
fiscal year 1965 of $39,000,000. 

The Senate conferees pointed out that the 
program recommended by the Department of 
Defense for Army National Guard facilities 
of $5,450,000 was inadequate to maintain a 
building program designed to provide these 
State forces with modern and adequate fa- 
cilities. Consequently, the Senate added the 
additional authorization to permit develop- 
ment of this program at an accelerated pace 
during fiscal year 1965. 

The House conferees receded from their 
position and accepted the Senate amend- 
ment. 


Total authorization, fiscal year 1965, as 
approved by House-Senate conferees 


New authorization: 


Title I (Army) $292, 587, 000 
Title II (Navy) 225, 639, 000 
Title III (Air Force 303, 348, 000 
Title IV (Defense agencies) 10, 505, 000 
Title V (housing 660, 605, 000 
Subtotal T SA 1, 492, 684, 000 
Deficiency authorization: 
TIO SE CASING) ( 17, 000 
Title II (Navy) 38. 000 
Title III (Air Force 3, 255, 000 
Subtotal._...........-. 3, 310, 000 
Title VII (Reserve com- 
ponents): 
Army National Guard 10, 000, 000 
Army Reserve 5, 100, 000 
Naval and Marine Corps 
rd PERIS ES T 6, 500, 000 
Air National Guard..-.------ 12, 800, 000 
Air Reserves nonna 4, 600, 000 
Subtotal......-.-.-..- 39, 000, 000 
Grand total of all n o 
authorities 1, 534, 994, 000 


CARL VINSON, 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
L. C. ARENDS, 
W. NORBLAD, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, on march 18, 1964, the 
House of Representatives passed H.R. 
10300 which is the fiscal year 1965 mili- 
tary construction authorization for the 
Department of Defense and the Reserve 
components. 

As passed by the House, the bill au- 
thorized a total of $1,590,683,000 in con- 
struction authority. 

The bill, as passed by the Senate on 
June 26, 1964, authorized a total of $1,- 
521,832,000 in construction authority. 

Thus, the bill as passed by the Senate 
represented a reduction of $68,851,000 in 
the amount previously approved by the 
House. 

As a consequence of a conference be- 
tween the House and Senate to resolve 
these differences, the conferees agreed to 
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a new adjusted authorization for military 
construction for fiscal year 1965 in the 
total amount of $1,534,994,000. 

The new authorization agreed to by 
the conferees, therefore, is $13,162,000 
more than the amount previously ap- 
proved by the Senate, and represents a 
reduction of $55,689,000 in the amount 
previously approved by the House. 

The bill as approved by the conferees 
is considerably less than the amount of 
construction authority requested by the 
Department of Defense. The Depart- 
ment requested a total of $1,850,912,000 
in construction authority for fiscal year 
1965. 

This figure has been reduced by the 
Congress to $1,534,994,000—a reduction 
of almost $316 million in the Depart- 
ment’s request. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to advise the 
Members of the House that despite the 
fact that there were 80 Senate amend- 
ments to the House-passed bill, there 
were no major items in controversy. 

The differences in the House and Sen- 
ate bills essentially reflected reductions, 
increases, or minor changes by the Sen- 
ate in the bill as passed by the House. 

As you are aware, this bill authorizes. 
construction at 585 military bases 
throughout the world. 

Included in this construction author- 
ization are approximately 1,200 line 
items representing thousands of com- 
ponent construction projects in the 
United States and overseas. 

The bill authorizes almost 10,000 new 
units of military family housing in addi- 
tion to providing authorization for the 
improvement of existing quarters and the 
authority to maintain and operate mil- 
itary family housing already in the De- 
partment’s inventory. 

Although this bill is austere since it 
represents a reduction of almost $316 
million in the Department's request, Iam 
certain that the reduction in no way 
jeopardizes our national security and the 
bill will, in fact, provide the Military De- 
partments with the necessary construc- 
tion authority to maintain the highest 
degree of military readiness in our his- 
tory. 

I ask unanimous approval of this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the reduction 
as compared with the spending for the 
same general purposes last year? 

Mr. VINSON. It is $107 million less 
than last year’s authorization. 

Mr. GROSS. That is at least help- 
ful. Do I understand that the Senate 
cut the bill $55,689,000 below the House 
figure? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Will not the gentleman 
agree with me that this is something of 
an event, when the other body reduces 
a House bill? 

Mr. VINSON. There were some 1,200 
items in the bill. They modified the 
authorizations for individual items here 
and there, and in that way brought about 
the reduction which we accepted. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the other body 
continues to take a little off here and a 
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little off there and reduces more of the 
House appropriations. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make an inquiry concerning the 
House authorization for the postgradu- 
ate school at Monterey. In the House 
version there was an item for some $2 
million for academic facilities which the 
Navy claims are desperately needed. 

Mr. VINSON. The conferees agreed 
with the other body in the deletion of 
the authorization in the amount that 
we had in the House bill for Monterey. 
We went into that item very thoroughly. 
It is mentioned in the statement of 
managers on page 31 of House Report 
No. 1558. Although I and the House 
conferees believed the item was com- 
pletely justified, in the interest and spirit 
of compromise, the Senate being very 
insistent, we went along with them and 
deleted it from the bill. 

Mr, TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding for my ques- 
tion. The House, by a large margin ap- 
proved the military construction budget 
for fiscal year 1965 which included a 
small appropriation for the construction 
of certain limited academic facilities for 
the naval postgraduate school. 

The House conferees, after consider- 
able effort and debate, were required to 
accede to the Senate elimination of the 
academic facility appropriation for the 
postgraduate school. The other body 
apparently was concerned about duplica- 
tion of academic facilities—because of 
1965 budget appropriations for academic 
facilities at the Air Forces and Military 
academies. 

I trust that a survey of this concern 
will be completed promptly because any 
survey will reveal no duplication of fa- 
cilities. 

The academic training at the post- 
graduate school is peculiar to the naval 
sciences, absolutely essential to the spe- 
cial technical needs of the Navy which 
must advance and improve as rapidly as 
other sciences. 

I am satisfied that any study will con- 
clude that the academic facilities are 
urgently needed by the Navy Department 
at an early time. 

The next authorization will, I am cer- 
tain, include an appropriation for these 
essential very specialized, graduate aca- 
demic facilities. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, if there 
are no further questions, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 186] 
Abbitt Gray Moorhead 
er Griffiths Morrison 
Andrews, Ala. Gubser Morton 
ey Halpern Mosher 
Avery Hansen Norblad 
Baring Harris Pilcher 
Bass Harvey, Mich. Powell 
Bennett, Mich. Healey icinski 
Blatnik Hébert Purcell 
Bolling Hoffman Quie 
Bolton, Hull Randall 
Oliver P Karth Reid, N.Y. 
Brock Kee Roybal 
Buckley Kilburn Ryan, Mich. 
Celler Kilgore Senner 
Chelf Knox Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn. Laird Skubitz 
Dawson Lankford Smith, Calif. 
Dingell Lipscomb Steed 
Dwyer Lloyd Teague, Tex 
Long, La Thomas 
Fino Martin, Mass. Thompson, La. 
Flynt Miller, Calif. Toll 
Gill Miller, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Goodell Moore Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 356 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Investigations of the 
Committee on Armed Services may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3846, TO ESTABLISH A 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION FUND, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES 
Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 


House Resolution 738 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3846) to establish a land and water con- 
servation fund to assist the States and Fed- 
eral agencies in meeting present and future 
outdoor recreation demands and needs of 
the American people, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
four hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terlor and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider, with- 
out the intervention of any point of order, 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs now in the bill and such substitute for 
the purpose of amendment shall be consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule as an original 
bill. No amendments shall be in order to 
section 7 of the bill or to title II of the sub- 
stitute amendment except amendments of- 
fered by the direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and such amendments shall 
be in order notwithstanding any rule of the 
House to the contrary, but shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment: Provided, however, 
That a motion to strike out section 7 of the 
bill or title II of the substitute amendment 
shall be in order. At the conclusion of such 
consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The previ- 
ous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BROWN] and, pending that, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 738 
provides for consideration of H.R. 3846, 
a bill to establish a land and water con- 
servation fund to assist the States and 
Federal agencies in meeting present and 
future outdoor recreation demands and 
needs of the American people, and for 
other purposes. The resolution provides 
a closed rule as to section 7 of the orig- 
inal bill and title II of the substitute 
amendment, an open rule as to the bal- 
ance of the bill, waiving points of order, 
with 4 hours of general debate, and fur- 
ther providing that motions may be 
made to strike section 7 of the original 
bill and title TI of the substitute amend- 
ment. H.R. 3846 was carefully deyel- 
oped after lengthy consideration by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, headed by the able gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. The 
bill gained overwhelming bipartisan sup- 
port in Mr. ASPINALL’s committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to sketch 
the background out of which the land 
and water conservation fund bill was 
developed, outline its principal provi- 
sions, and cite the major reasons behind 
the imperative need for this bill. 
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First of all, I want to say this is an 
excellent bill. That is not just my opin- 
ion. Forty-nine out of 50 States—in- 
cluding 43 Governors personally—have 
attested to the resource conservation ad- 
vantages this measure will provide, as 
have countless others, including labor 
unions, county leaders, city officials, pri- 
vate agencies, and all major recreation 
and conservation organizations. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, a bipartisan group 
that included eight Members of Con- 
gress, was appointed in 1958 to make a 
study of outdoor recreation needs and 
demands which would occur by the year 
2000. 

That Commission made its report to 
the Congress and the President in Janu- 
ary 1962. The Commission found that 
the demand for outdoor recreation was 
soaring dramatically. “Americans,” said 
the Commission, “are seeking the out of 
doors as never before, with about 90 per- 
cent of them participating annually in 
some form of outdoor recreation.” 

Today's outdoor recreation areas and 
facilities are not adequate to meet even 
today's needs and public demands for 
outdoor recreation opportunities. By 
the year 2000 the population of the Unit- 
ed States is expected to reach 350 million 
and the demand for outdoor recreation 
to more than triple 1960 levels, 

The late, beloved President Kennedy 
in his conservation message of 1962 
pointed out that adequate outdoor facil- 
ities are among the basic requirements 
of a sound conservation program. 

In 1963, President Kennedy declared 
that the necessity for a nationwide pro- 
gram to meet outdoor recreation needs 
was both real and immediate, as demon- 
strated by the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. 

President Kennedy transmitted draft 
legislation to help provide for outdoor 
recreation needs through establishment 
of a land and water conservation fund. 

One of President Kennedy's last com- 
munications to Congress, addressed to 
the chairman of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, underscored 
his interest in the land and water con- 
servation fund bill. In this letter dated 
November 4, 1963, he expressed the view 
that the committee did an “exceedingly 
good job” and declared the bill's provi- 
sions merited the support of all interest- 
ed in the conservation of outdoor Amer- 
ica. 

On December 17, 1963, President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, in a letter to Chairman 
ASPINALL urging speedy approval of the 
land and water conservation fund bill, 
emphasized the bill’s importance in pro- 
viding adequate outdoor recreation fa- 
cilities and opportunities for future gen- 
erations. 

This bill would establish a land and 
water conservation fund which would 
derive its moneys from modest admission 
and user fees at certain Federal recrea- 
tion areas designated by the President; 
revenues from the sale of surplus Fed- 
eral real property; the present motorboat 
fuels tax; and repayable advance appro- 
priations up to an average of $60 million 
annually over an 8-year period beginning 
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the third year after enactment. The 
fund would operate largely on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

Advance appropriations would be re- 
paid from the other fund sources begin- 
ning in the 11th year of the fund’s 
operations. Estimated average annual 
receipts during the first 10 years of the 
fund would be around $180 million in- 
cluding the maximum average annual 
allowable advance appropriations. The 
life of the fund is limited to 25 years. 

Not one cent of the money in the 
fund could be spent until appropriated 
by the Congress through the usual pro- 
cedures. This should dispel the fear 
raised by some that the bill provides for 
“backdoor” financing for outdoor recrea- 
tion purposes. 

Unless otherwise provided by the an- 
nual appropriations acts, normally 60 
percent of annual appropriations from 
the fund would be available to the 
States on a 50-50 matching basis for 
planning, acquisition, and development 
of public outdoor recreation areas and 
facilities. Before any State could re- 
ceive allocations from the fund, it would 
have to complete a comprehensive state- 
wide outdoor recreation plan. 

About 40 percent of the fund would be 
available to Federal agencies, such as the 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service, to acquire certain needed rec- 
reation areas, and to help offset capital 
costs of Federal water development proj- 
ects, which are allocated to public rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment. 

The land and water conservation fund 
bill does not provide any new acquisition 
authority. Areas could be acquired by 
Federal agencies only if the authority al- 
ready existed or Congress granted new 
authority. 

The bill would not, in any way, change 
existing procedures for disposal of Fed- 
eral surplus real property. Neither 
would it change the purposes for which 
such property may be disposed, the 
methods for making such disposition, 
nor the administrative jurisdiction for 
handling such disposals. 

Specific conditions would have to be 
met before any recreation user fees 
could be charged at Federal areas. In 
fact, admission or entrance fees to Fed- 
eral areas could be charged only if all 
I repeat all—of the following four con- 
ditions were met: 

First. The area is specifically desig- 
nated and posted. 

Second. The area is administered by a 
Federal agency. This requirement obvi- 
ously excludes areas under lease to State 
or local public agencies or private agen- 
cies. 

Third. Recreation facilities for the 
benefit of users are provided at Federal 
expense. 

Fourth. The area is administered pri- 
marily for scenic, scientific, historical, 
cultural, recreational, or wilderness pur- 
poses. Under this requirement I strongly 
emphasize such areas must be used basi- 
cally for these purposes. Areas afford- 
ing only incidental use for these purposes 
would be exempt from admission or en- 
trance fees. 

Moreover, no fees of any kind could be 
charged for nonrecreation use of waters 
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of the Federal navigation system; for 
travel through areas on Federal aid high- 
ways; for access to private inholdings; 
for any commercial or other activities 
not related to recreation; or as a Fed- 
eral hunting and fishing license. 

I have outlined for you the background 
that resulted in development of the land 
and water conservation fund bill and 
some of the bill’s principal provisions. I 
am certain the able chairman of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL], along with other members of his 
committee and the House itself, will dis- 
cuss the bill's provisions, including de- 
tails of the State aid program, the Fed- 
eral agencies program, financing of the 
program, the motorboat fuels tax, sur- 
plus property sales, admission and user 
fees, advance appropriations, and fiscal 
responsibility. 

Briefly, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
point out what I believe are the major 
reasons for the land and water conserva- 
tion fund bill. 

The Nation needs a land and water 
conservation program to preserve both 
prime Federal and State areas for out- 
door recreation purposes. 

Each year, we watch as our vigorous, 
expanding society preempts irreplaceable 
lands of natural beauty and unusual rec- 
reation value. Expenditures to preserve 
these lands not only would enhance spir- 
itual, cultural, and physical values of the 
Nation, but also would represent sound 
financial investments. 

The land and water conservation fund 
measure would enable States to play a 
greater role in improving outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities, which was one of the 
key recommendations of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, 

States face major problems in financ- 
ing outdoor recreation facilities. The 
proposed grants-in-aid would assist 
States in their outdoor recreation plan- 
ning, acquisition, and development. The 
grants-in-aid would be matched by the 
States, thus encouraging States to adopt 
broad programs of action. 

As our population inevitably coalesces 
in spreading urban centers, opportuni- 
ties for outdoor recreation become more 
important with each passing day. We 
should declare ourselves for the strong 
program envisioned under the land and 
water conservation fund bill. 

The Rules Committee met on five dif- 
ferent occasions to consider the request 
for a rule on this bill. During such con- 
sideration, it heard numerous members, 
all but two of whom, if my memory 
serves me correctly, favored the granting 
of a rule. 

Much good can come through enact- 
ment of this bill. I hope the resolution, 
which had strong support in the Rules 
Committee, will be adopted. I hope, in 
turn, that the land and water conserva- 
tion fund bill will be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL], my colleague 
on the Committee on Rules, has ex- 
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plained this rule as contained in House 
Resolution 738. This is a rather unusual 
rule inasmuch as it makes in order the 
consideration of certain amendments but 
also provides that a certain section of 
the bill, dealing with motor fuel taxes, 
will be considered under a closed-rule 
provision to which amendments may be 
offered only by the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3846 is a measure that has been 
kicking around these Halls for a good 
many months, and in fact a good many 
years, because we have had the same 
problem before us in the past. The 
purpose of the bill, of course, is a very 
good one. 

Mr. Speaker, as outlined in the meas- 
ure, it is designed for the purpose of 
assisting in preserving, developing, and 
assuring the accessibility of outdoor 
recreation resources and providing for 
the acquisition and development of 
needed land and water areas and facili- 
ties, and providing funds for the acquisi- 
tion and development of certain lands 
in other areas. However, in providing 
the financing needed to support this 
program we do find some provisions that 
are quite controversial. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that a number of amendments will be 
offered to this measure at different 
points as it is being considered. Under 
the provisions of the bill, as I under- 
stand it, the revenues needed to finance 
the program, which would be one in 
which the Federal Government would 
provide aid to the various States for the 

purposes I have just mentioned, would 
be raised in three different ways, or by 
three different methods. 

First, by the collection of entrance 
and user fees through a system of ad- 
mission and user fees for persons who 
utilize outdoor recreational areas pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. It is 
expected, incidentally, by those sup- 
porting the bill that these entrance and 
user fees will average about $65 million 
per year. In this connection some 
queries have come to us as to whether or 
not this particular provision of the law 
would apply to navigable streams such 
as the Ohio River, for instance, because 
after all the Ohio River is pooled for 
navigation purposes. Much of the cost 
of the dams, and other means to fur- 
nish those pools for navigable purposes 
would be paid from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and through appropriations by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the second method of 
raising funds for financing this program 
would be through surplus property sales. 
This would provide that proceeds from 
the sales of Federal real property and 
related personal property could be di- 
verted and used for this particular pro- 
gram, or this purpose, and would be paid 
into this new fund to be established un- 
der this bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, according to the 
best information given to us in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the sale of surplus Gov- 
ernment-owned property—that is, real 
estate especially, runs about $50 million 
a year on the average, and I think last 
year was $78 or $79 million, if I remember 
the figures correctly. 
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Incidentally, it may be of interest to 
note that the U.S. Government now owns 
about 30 percent of all of the real estate 
making up this great country of ours. 
Of course, this includes a great many 
military installations, many of which are 
being closed, as well as naval bases, all 
of which may be sold as real estate, with 
the money derived from such sales go- 
ing into this particular fund. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been some 
question raised by some Members of the 
House about this particular provision. 

Then, the third method of raising the 
needed finances for this program is 
through the diversion of motorboat fuel 
taxes from the highway trust fund, as I 
understand it, into this new recreation 
fund. The total amount of motorboat 
fuel taxes diverted would run about $30 
million per year, it has been estimated. 
Personally, I do not want to see any- 
thing happen to our highway trust fund. 
But at the same time I cannot quite 
rationalize in my own mind the neces- 
sity, or the propriety, of taking motor- 
boat fuel excise taxes for highway pur- 

because, certainly, the waters on 
which the motorboats are used, are not 
highways. 

Perhaps of all the three methods that 
have been outlined in this legislation for 
raising funds for this program the motor 
boat fuel tax diversion to the fund might 
be justified more than any other. That 
section of the bill, by the way, comes 
under control of the Ways and Means 
Committee and is a closed rule and can- 
not be amended except on order of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The bill further provides that there 
shall be advance appropriations made 
by the Congress, in addition to the three 
sources of revenue I have mentioned. 
These advanced appropriations would 
start in the third year and continue for 
8 years, and would average $60 million 
per year. This is a fairly costly program 
when you add up the different revenues 
that have been raised. 

The bill further provides that money 
placed in the fund shall be available for 
expenditure for the purposes of this 
act only when appropriated therefor. 
That is a restriction that I think is a 
good provision in the law. Such ap- 
propriations may be made without any 
fiscal year limitation. In other words, 
they could run for a long time. The ar- 
gument by the proponents of the bill is 
that such a provision is needed in order 
that the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment may jointly make plans to put the 
program into effect. The ratio of 
State-Federal funds is 60 percent of the 
funds shall be used for State purposes; 
that is, 60 percent of the fund that would 
go to the States, and 40 percent of the 
fund shall be used for Federal purposes. 

During the first 5 years the President 
will have the right to vary the percent- 
age of 60-40 by as much as 15 points 
either way. In other words, he could 
make one 45 percent and the other 55 
percent, if he wished, by changing it 
15 points. 

The fund shall be distributed to the 
States in the following manner: Two- 
fifths of the funds allotted to the States 
will be distributed equally among the 
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States. That is just a little peculiar to 
me, because recreation areas do not al- 
ways follow State lines. One State 
might have more recreational areas and 
more recreation needs and requirements 
than another. Three-fifths of the funds 
shall be used on the basis of need to 
individual States, taking into consider- 
ation the population and the use of out- 
door areas by people from outside the 
State, which takes care of some of the 
larger States where we have parks and 
other outdoor recreational facilities, and 
not too much population. 

The total allocation to an individual 
State shall not exceed 7 percent of the 
total amount allocated to all of the sev- 
eral States in any one year. In other 
words, no State can receive more than 
7 percent of the fund itself in any one 
year, and the amount paid to any State 
shall cover not more than 50 percent of 
the cost to the State of planning, ac- 
quiring, or preparing projects under- 
taken by the State. 

In starting my discourse on this par- 
ticular rule and piece of legislation, I 
said it is my understanding there is con- 
siderable controversy over some of the 
provisions of the measure, and there will 
be quite a number of amendments of- 
fered. As a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, I listened with a great deal of 
diligence to the arguments that were 
made for and against the measure by 
Members of the House. I believe all 
Members will find it worthwhile to give 
rather close attention to the debate on 
this bill, and especially to the amend- 
ments that may be offered, and the 
debate that will follow thereon under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time because I be- 
lieve the attention of the House should 
be directed at the earliest possible 
moment to the far-reaching nature of 
this proposal. 

Let me begin by saying I find myself in 
substantial agreement on practically 
everything that has been said by both of 
the distinguished Members of the House 
who have addressed this body on the sub- 
ject of the need for outdoor recreation 
in the future. 

I find myself in agreement with them 
that an able committee has studied this 
question capably and at great length, 
and has brought forth a proposal that 
has much merit in it. I personally ap- 
preciate the work that was done by the 
Rockefeller Commission, the Commis- 
sion Mr. Laurance Rockefeller headed up 
for a number of years after being ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower to 
study this proposal and make recom- 
mendations. 

To me, one of the things that com- 
mend the Rockefeller report to me is 
that this report did not recommend en- 
trance and admission fees, that are a 
part of this bill. Asa matter of fact, this 
report, and I have it here for examina- 
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tion by anybody who wants to look at it, 
suggests that there should be a system 
of user fees for facilities, but it made it 
quite clear in one of its major recom- 
mendations that no system of fees should 
operate to deny access to outdoor recre- 
ation to people. I think if you will ex- 
amine this report you will find that it 
does not cross the bridge that has been 
crossed, and it is an historic bridge, by 
this committee in this bill, 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman will also 
agree that every member of that com- 
mittee which prepared the report he has 
in his hand supports the present bill 
that is before the House completely, with 
the exception of one member who has 
died since the report was prepared and 
one member who has an amendment to 
16. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have no evi- 
dence in any way to question that state- 
ment. I have seen the statement made 
by honorable men so I assume it is ac- 
curate. I personally have not talked 
to any members of the Commission ex- 
cept the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Saytor], the gentleman who has 
just addressed us, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KYL], and the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. Rivers]. I am sure 
the bill is acceptable to them in its pres- 
ent form, but I have not talked to the 
others about it. 

Let me show you here a map that il- 
lustrates with one simple picture just 
how far this bill does go. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a map that shows the location of 
the Army Engineers’ reservoirs all over 
the United States. There are more than 
100 of these reservoirs. They are located 
in practically every State in the Union. 
Every one of these reservoirs shown on 
this map is a reservoir where there are 
some recreational] facilities provided for 
the people for which Uncle Sam has 
helped to pay. Every one of these res- 
ervoirs today has recreational facilities 
that are free to the public. Every one 
of these reservoir areas under the pro- 
visions of this bill as it now stands could 
be made subject to entrance and admis- 
sion fees in addition to use fees, if a 
decision were made by the Executive to 
place those fees into effect, and the Ex- 
ecutive is the sole determining authority 
on that question. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I should like to call 
to the attention of the House the fact 
that any Member who was here in 1962 
and voted for the Omnibus Rivers and 
Harbors Act voted for language which 
says this: 

The water areas of all such reservoirs shall 
be open to public use generally, without 
charge, for boating, swimming, bathing, fish- 
ing, and other recreational purposes, and 
ready access to and exit from such water 
areas along the shores of such reservoirs shall 
be maintained for general public use. 


This is the law today. This was in 
the Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Act of 
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1962 for which a majority of Members 
who were here at that time voted. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. The gentleman is entirely cor- 
rect. 

As a matter of fact, identical language 
to that has appeared in the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1944, in the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1946 and in the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1954 as well as in the 
1962 law. 

The Congress has consistently been 
saying since 1944 to the areas in the 
country where these reservoirs are built 
or authorized to be built, if you will coop- 
erate with us for the building of these 
reservoirs; if you will give up your bot- 
tom land and if you will assist us and 
work with us on the local contribution 
angles that are necessary for the con- 
struction of these reservoirs, we will pro- 
vide access without charge to the general 
public. 

That is a contract or a covenant, if 
you please, between this honorable body 
and the body on the other side of this 
Capitol and the President of the United 
States during these periods with the 
people of the United States. We have so 
covenanted and we have written it into 
law, and I say to you on that basis alone, 
on the basis of keeping our word and 
honoring our commitment, if you please, 
this bill should be amended or it should 
be sent back to the committee because 
the Committee on Public Works has not 
reviewed the question of making these 
Army Engineer projects subject to en- 
trance and admission or use fees. This 
is a decision of another honored com- 
mittee of this body to which I belong 
and to which I belong with pride, but it 
is nonetheless a decision which has not 
been reviewed by the committee having 
jurisdiction to authorize Army Engineer 
projects. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. As a matter 
of fact, does not the bill specifically re- 
peal the Flood Control Act of 1962, which 
is in 16 United States Code 460(d) and 
previous flood control acts? Are they 
not specifically repealed by this bill in its 
present form? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
has made a helpful suggestion. Actual- 
ly, the repealer is of the two words 
“without charge.” 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Those two words 
appear in all these flood control acts. 

We say in this bill and by this language 
in the bill, there is in our judgment, in 
the judgment of 13 of us on this com- 
mittee, that that is one of the reasons 
why this bill should be amended on the 
floor of the House. 

I have said to you that on the basis of 
keeping our word alone that this bill 
should be amended in this particular. 
When we get into the general debate 
period, I think I can present to you con- 
vincing evidence that there are sound 
reasons of policy behind the decision of 
the Congress in 1944, 1946, 1954 and 1962 
which led to this language. I think I 
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can convince you that the Congress was 
exercising good judgment at that time; 
that it was a rational and logical deci- 
sion by the Congress and that it be- 
hooves us today in the exercise of the 
same logic and of that same common 
sense to maintain that guarantee of free 
access that is present in the law today. 

I am not going to take more of your 
time at this time, because there are other 
speakers. I have no doubt about the 
adoption of the rule; but, my friends, 
I have serious doubt about the wisdom 
of passage of the bill unless we amend it. 

To my friends on the Democratic side 
I should like to quote one thing only, in 
closing my remarks. 

To my good friend from Massachu- 
setts—to my good friend from New York, 
who is a great booster of this program 
to my good friend, the beloved chairman, 
one of the most able legislators ever to sit 
in this body, a man who is eminently 
fair and was fair throughout the con- 
duct of the debate in the committee on 
this bill—and to my good friend from 
New Mexico, who preserved his good na- 
ture through some pretty rough times 
in the committee, let me read, from the 
officially printed platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party for 1960, the language 
which appears on pages 32 and 33 of that 
platform, which most of us here in this 
body on the Democratic side, at least, 
campaigned under in 1960. 

The new Democratic administration will 
develop balanced land and forest policies 
suited to the needs of a growing America. 

This means intensive forest management 
on a multiple-use and sustained-yield basis, 
reforestation of burntover lands, building 
public access roads, range reseeding and im- 
provement, intensive work in watershed 
management, concern for small business op- 
erations, and insuring free public access to 
public lands for recreational uses. 


This is not my language. This is not 
the language of the minority of the com- 
mittee. This is the language of a na- 
tional convention of the Democratic 
Party in 1960. This is the covenant our 
party made with the people of the United 
States when we asked them to support 
the Democratic Party in 1960. This is 
the covenant: 


Insuring free public access to public lands 
for recreational uses. 


I submit, in all fairness, this is the 
covenant which will be violated by this 
bill, if it provides for entrance and ad- 
mission fees to national forests or to res- 
ervoirs or to any other public land area 
for which there is not now statutory au- 
thority to collect fees. 

Let us stay with our platform. Let us 
stay with the covenant which this Con- 
gress has enacted time after time. Let 
us stay with the principle stated in the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, that the 
use of the waters of America shall be 
free to the public just as the seven seas 
are free to all men. 

That will be the position of those of 
us advocating amendment of this bill, in 
the earnest hope that with constructive 
amendments this bill can be made a bill 
which will keep faith with our platform, 
which will do no violence to our com- 
mitments to people anywhere in the 
United States, and which will work in 
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3 
a constructive way to meet an acknowl- 
edged need. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many, many national parks of America 
today which have user fees. 

I wish to say also that the argument 
as brought forth by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is not as black as it is painted 
to be. 

I repeat my remarks with respect to 
the user fees. 

Specific conditions would have to be 
met before any recreation user fees could 
be charged at Federal areas. In fact, ad- 
mission or entrance fees to Federal areas 
could be charged only if all—I repeat, 
“al”—of the following four conditions 
were met. 

First. The area is specifically desig- 
nated and posted. 

Second. The area is administered by a 
Federal agency. This requirement obvi- 
ously excludes areas under lease to 
State or local public agencies or private 
agencies. 

Third. Recreation facilities for the 
benefit of users are provided at Federal 
expenses. 

Fourth. The area is administered pri- 
marily for scenic, scientific, historical, 
cultural, recreational, or wilderness pur- 
poses. Under this requirement I strongly 
emphasize such areas must be used 
basically for these purposes. Areas af- 
fording only incidental use for these 
purposes would be exempt from admis- 
sion or entrance fees. 

Moreover, no sales of any kind could 
be charged for nonrecreation use of 
waters of the Federal navigation system; 
for travel through areas on Federal-aid 
highways; for access to private inhold- 
ings; for any commercial or other activi- 
ties not relating to recreation; or, as a 
Federal hunting and fishing license. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time on my side, and I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
Wwere—yeas 338, nays 8, not voting 85, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 187] 
YEAS—338 

Abbitt Baldwin Bolton, 
Abernethy Barrett Frances P 
Adair Barry Bolton, 
Addabbo Bates Oliver P. 
Albert Battin Bonner 
Anderson Becker Bow 
Andrews, Beckworth Brademas 

N. Belcher Bray 
Arends 1 Bromwell 
Ashmore Bennett, Fla. Brooks 
Aspinall Berry Broomfield 
Auchincloss Betts Brotzman 

Brown, Calif. 

Baker Boland Brown, Ohio 


Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Horan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Joelson 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Keith 


Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 


Marsh 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 


Nelsen 
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Rooney, N.Y. 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith. Va. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Staebler 
Stafford 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Tex, 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tollefson 
Trimble 


Van Deerlin 
Van Pelt 
Vanik 
Vinson 
Waggonner 
Watson 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weltner 
Westland 
Wharton 
White 
Whitener 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Whitten 
Winstead 


Alger Halpern Morton 
Andrews, Ala, Hansen Mosher 
Ashley Murphy, N.Y 
Avery Harvey, Mich 
Baring Healey Norblad 
Bass Hébert Pilcher 
Bennett, Mich, Hoffman Pucinski 
Blatnik ull Purcell 
Bolling Kee Quie 
Brock Keogh Rains 
Buckley Kilburn Randall 
Celler Kilgore Reid, N.Y. 
Chelf King, Calif. Rooney, Pa. 
Clausen, Knox Roybal 

Don H Laird Ryan, Mich. 
Colmer Lankford Senner 
Dawson Leggett Skubitz 
Denton Lipscomb Smith, Calif. 
Dingell Lloyd Teague, Tex. 
Dwyer Long, La. Thomas 
Evins McDowell Thompson, La. 
Fino Mailliard Thompson, N.J., 
Flynt Martin, Calif. Toll 
Fogarty Martin, Mass. Wallhauser 
Gill May Whalley 
Goodell Miller, Calif Wilson, 
Grabowski Miller, N Y. Charles H. 
Gray Moore 
Griffiths Moorhead 
Gubser Morrison 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr, Laird. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Brock. 

Mr, Baring with Mr. Norblad. 

Mrs. Hansen with Mr. Morton, 

Mr, Lankford with Mr, Avery. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr, Ben- 
nett of Michigan. 


of New York, 


Mr. Celler with Mr, Reid of New York. 
Mr. Roybal with Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Smith of California. 
Mr, Buckley with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Thomas with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Mr. Grabowski with Mr, Don H. Clausen. 
Mr. Ashley with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mailliard. 
Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Wallhauser. 
Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Mosher. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Kilburn. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 
. Hull with Mr. Hoffman, 
. Nix with Mrs. Kee. 
. King of California with Mr. Bass. 
. Denton with Mr. Dawson. 
Long of Louisiana with Mr. Moorhead. 
Rains with Mr. Ryan of Michigan. 
. Harris with Mr. Gill. 
. Flynt with Mr. Gray. 
. Colmer with Mr. Senner, 
. Pilcher with Mr. Purcell. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3846) to establish a land 
and water conservation fund to assist the 
States and Federal agencies in meeting 
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present and future outdoor recreation 
demands and needs of the American peo- 
ple, and for other purposes. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3846, with Mr. 
NATCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Mor- 
RIs] will be recognized for 2 hours, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR] will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], chairman of the full commit- 
tee, 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, at first I 
wish to thank the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Morris], the chairman of 
the subcommittee and his committee for 
the valued work that they have done in 
bringing this legislation before the Com- 
mittee. I also wish to pay special thanks 
to my counterpart on the committee, the 
ranking Member on the minority side, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR] and also the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KYL] who has been so helpful 
in the activities of trying to fashion leg- 
islation which, in my opinion, if adopted 
can become a landmark in the problems 
that are presented to us at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my own personal 
opinion that the bill, H.R. 3846, the bill 
that is now before this Committee of the 
Whole House, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, is 
of greater significance to the whole of 
the American public of today and of to- 
morrow than any measure which our 
committee is likely to report to the House 
for a long time to come. This is general 
legislation. Many of our committee bills 
are of great importance to particular 
sections and even to larger sections of the 
country and some are of importance to 
the Nation and to the world, but none 
that I know of that is in the offing has 
the importance that this one has for all 
of us. 

This bill does not come before us as 
a bill on which it can be said there is no 
controversy. This bill is a controversial 
measure to a great extent. It is con- 
troversial as it was studied and as it was 
considered in the committee. It was 
controversial as it was reported to the 
House of Representatives because there 
are 11 members of the committee, if I 
remember correctly, who have seen fit 
to file minority views of one sort or 
another, 

This is the way that legislation of this 
sort should be brought to the House. 

The fact is, as the studies of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission and of our own committee re- 
port make plain, there has been a tre- 
mendous upsurge since World War I in 
the use of public outdoor recreation fa- 
cilities everywhere. 
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I believe that this is one thing we 
must keep in mind as we consider this 
legislation. The world of today is as 
different from the world of 20 years ago 
as it could possibly be. The United 
States, with its exploding population 
and its varied activities, its mechanized 
and industrial operation, is making a 
different world for us to live in. 

All you have to do to prove this to 
yourselves is to look at the latest edition 
of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. There you will see that there was 
nearly a threefold increase in the number 
of visitors to our national parks between 
1950 and 1962. During the same span 
of years there has been more than a 
fourfold increase in the recreational use 
of national forests. And the State parks 
system accommodated 2% times as many 
people in 1961 as it did in 1950. 

The setting aside of areas for outdoor 
recreation purposes, on the other hand— 
whether we want to talk about the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, or our 
municipalities—has lagged far behind 
the need. The consequence has been a 
building up of a demand far beyond the 
ability of the States and the municipal- 
ities to supply by themselves, and a de- 
mand that is beyond the competence—I 
repeat again, because this is fundamen- 
tal to my own personal thinking—and a 
demand that is beyond the competence 
of the Federal Government to supply by 
itself. A cooperative effort is absolutely 
necessary. 

It was in the light of such facts as 
these that our Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs spent a great deal of 
time in its consideration of the land 
and water conservation fund legisla- 
tion. Subcommittee Chairman Morris 
will go into this matter to a greater ex- 
tent later on. 

In many respects the legislation would 
establish a new order, and in doing so 
necessitate a change in the present order. 
Such action always brings remonstrance 
from those who resist change. This de- 
bate has already been started by a 
spokesman for those who resist change 
in this particular. 

But the need, as I have already shown 
and as will be shown still further in the 
debate, is great. Admitting the con- 
troversial nature of the legislation, it 
was only natural that members of our 
committee would honestly divide on some 
of the provisions of the bill. The com- 
mittee’s report sets forth very plainly 
the differences in the thinking and in 
the solutions recommended. 

So here, in this Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
there will be differences brought out dur- 
ing the debate. Undoubtedly there will 
be recommendations for amendment. 
This is as it should be. After all, the 
membership of the House and not of the 
committee alone should always be the 
final arbiter and molder of legislation. 

But may I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee which first considered this bill, 
request of you that you first try to un- 
derstand what is proposed and why it is 
proposed. May I say that, as you look 
at one particular part of the bill, see to 
it that you refer to the other sections of 
the bill, because this legislation is so in- 
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terwoven and so coordinated that one 
cannot efficiently, effectively, and con- 
structively change one portion of the bill 
by an amendment without having some 
kind of an effect—perhaps it would be an 
adverse effect—upon the rest of the bill. 

This is a long-range program. What 
we do with this legislation will have an 
effect on the welfare and the lives of peo- 
ple yet unborn. None of the us says that 
the Federal Government should provide 
for all the recreation needs of our peo- 
ple. It cannot and it should not do so. 
In fact, it is our belief that it should pro- 
vide only a minor part of what is re- 
quired. But the Federal Government is 
in a position, as it must be, to see to it 
that planning for the people generally is 
provided and that the benefits which 
such planning will provide are insured to 
those who need them most. By and large 
this is a planning bill. This is a coordi- 
nating bill. 

This is a bill that would give the bene- 
fits of the legislation largely to the local 
communities and to the States for the 
operation and the maintenance of the 
facilities which are involved. So far as 
appropriations for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s own installations are concerned, 
I cannot give you a precise figure as to 
what they should be. I know over the 
years the amounts that have been appro- 
priated for the National Park Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, for recrea- 
tional activities in the national forest 
system, for the open space program of 
HHFA, and for recreation in connection 
with the reservoirs of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
have been very large. The Committee on 
Appropriations has been generous, but I 
recognize there is a limit to what the 
Federal Treasury can stand and there 
is a limit to what the Federal taxpay- 
ers can be asked to pay. However, what 
we are spending for the basic requisites 
has not been enough, particularly as it 
relates to Federal recreation areas near 
our large centers of population. 

As far as entertainment is concerned, 
this is a field where only private enter- 
prise should be engaged. As far as rec- 
reation, this is a field that should be 
largely undertaken, developed, and op- 
erated by local government with the Fed- 
eral Government sitting in only in the 
places of coordinator, arbiter, and per- 
haps contributor wherever it is necessary 
to see to it that these facilities are spread 
equitably throughout the land. The Fed- 
eral Government has the national park 
system, which is enough for the Federal 
Government, along with the recreational 
areas in the Forest Service and the Bu- 
reau of Land Management lands together 
with Federal water areas. 

I can illustrate the magnitude of the 
job to be done by telling you that there 
are 390,000 acres of private inholdings 
within already established areas of the 
national park system which should be 
acquired as fast as they can be acquired. 
The cost of acquiring these inholdings is 
$132 million. I can illustrate it further 
by pointing out to you that it will take 
at least $75 million to complete the land 
acquisition for half a dozen other recrea- 
tion and park areas already authorized 
by Congress. I can point out that there 
are other pending proposals before Con- 
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gress, all of them in the form of bills in- 
troduced by Members of this House and 
endorsed by the administration, and 
some of them endorsed by the admin- 
istration before this one, which will run 
upward of $106 million for land acquisi- 
tion alone. 

I can tell you finally that the Forest 
Service estimated its land acquisition 
needs for recreational use in connection 
with the existing national forests as fol- 
lows: These figures are going to astound 
you, because this is the problem: In the 
Northern States, 200,000 acres. In the 
Southern States, 137,000 acres. In the 
Appalachian area, 1,164,000 acres. In 
the Ozark Mountain areas, 602,000 acres. 
In the Midwest and Great Lakes States, 
1,272,000 acres. In the Great Plains, 
47,000 acres, and in the 11 Western 
States, 552,000 acres. The estimated cost 
of all this is $224 million. 

This is not land, my colleagues, that 
bureaucrats are trying to get their hands 
on just for the purpose of administering 
and controlling it. These are needs 
which are foreseen in the foreseeable 
future which the Federal Government 
must make available in one way or an- 
other either for its own control for the 
purposes stated or for control by the local 
and State governments. 

I do not say that all of this is going to 
be accomplished in a year or 2 or even 5 
years, but the American people are going 
to see that it is done within a reasonable 
period of time. I repeat, the people are 
going to see to it that the facilities are 
provided within a reasonable period of 
time and are going to see their States 
and local governments do their share of 
the job, too. This leaves us with three 
big questions: How do we go about 
getting the necessary funds; how do we 
assure these funds will be available when 
and where they are needed, and that is 
more important, perhaps, than getting 
the funds; how do we provide for getting 
some of the burden off the United States 
and encourage the States to take it on? 
These are the three big questions H.R. 
3846 seeks to answer. The legislation 
answers the first of the three questions 
by dedicating the portion of the Federal 
gas tax to be paid on fuel used in motor- 
boats to this purpose, and providing 
revenues from the sale of Federal surplus 
real property shall go for this purpose, 
and authorizing modest admission and 
user fees to be paid by those who want 
to enjoy and use the outdoor recreational 
facilities. 

The last is, I daresay, the most contro- 
versial part of the bill. You have heard 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Congressman EDMONDSON, 
state his position. In reality, we are not 
so far apart as far as the ultimate objec- 
tives of the legislation. Where we differ 
is perhaps in the authority that the bill 
wishes to grant to the Secretary to make 
certain determinations and the authority 
granted to the President to make certain 
decisions. It is not, in my mind at least, 
that the Secretary or the President, 
either one, will make determinations 
which are unreasonable in this matter 
and cause a great deal of dissatisfaction 
for the operation of this legislation. So 
I want to spend a little time explaining 
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it and the reasons why I think its oppo- 
nents are on unsound ground. 

I said before that this bill provides for 
modest admission and user fees. The 
top limit for admission fees will be $7 a 
year. This will be paid by those who 
want to take advantage of it by the pur- 
chase of an auto sticker which will be 
good for admission for a whole year to 
virtually every Federal outdoor recrea- 
tion area that the United States has. 

Seven dollars—the price of one admis- 
sion to the National Theatre, one of its 
best seats. This is a bargain, however 
you look at it. But if anybody does not 
want to pay this fee, he won’t have to do 
so. He can pay a fee for admission to 
the individual national park or recrea- 
tion area he wants to use when he wants 
to use it. This is the system that is in 
force in some of our national parks to- 
day. All that H.R. 3846 does in this 
respect is to lay a statutory foundation 
for an extension of this system to the 
remainder of our national recreation 
areas by whatever agency they are ad- 
ministered. 

And I wish to call your attention to 
that last statement—by whatever agency 
they are administered. There is no rea- 
son why one agency should have recrea- 
tion free areas and another agency 
should have this charge, as we have it 
at the present time. These fees, it has 
been estimated, will yield between $50 
and $60 million a year after the first few 
years of operation. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown], speaking on 
the rule, had reference to $30 million. 
He was referring to the first year. As I 
said, reasonable though this provision is, 
it is not noncontroversial. In fact, it is 
decidedly the other way. There are 
still those who argue that the outdoors 
should be free to every American. And 
if we do not hear it soon, we will hear 
it before the debate is over: “We are 
changing our land of the free into the 
land of the fee.” There just is not any 
logic to this expression whatsoever. 

I can sympathize with their point of 
view. But what they forget is that we 
are no longer living in the 18th or 19th 
century or even the first part of the 20th 
century. In this part of the 20th cen- 
tury the outdoors is not and cannot be 
free. The establishment of a Cape Cod 
National Seashore, the administration 
of a Yellowstone National Park, the op- 
eration of a Lake Mead, the furnishing 
of recreation facilities at, say, the Jef- 
ferson National Forest—all these cost 
money, and have to be paid for by some- 
one. Either the taxpayer pays or the 
individual users pay, or they share the 
cost. 

What H.R. 3846 proposes is to take 
part of the burden off the general tax- 
payer and charge this part to the spe- 
cific user. This is as it should be. 

I would also remind those who espouse 
the free-outdoors point of view that it is 
only a few years ago that we were afraid 
to charge fees for hunting licenses and 
fishing licenses, yet we take them for 
granted nowadays, and there is not a one 
of us who would trade the benefits we 
get from those fees for the price we 
pay, because the possibilities of our get- 
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ting game and fish have become so much 
greater. 

Finally, let me say that it is my firm 
belief both that the American public 
must have lands and areas available for 
outdoor recreation just as it must have 
facilities for commercial entertainment 
and, second, that it must be willing to 
pay at least a part of the cost of the 
former just as it gladly pays the whole 
cost of the latter. 

The next question which I said H.R. 
3846 deals with is this: How do we assure 
that the necessary funds will be avail- 
able when they are needed? If the fees 
and other revenues I have been talk- 
ing about were to be lumped with all 
other receipts of the Government in the 
general fund of the Treasury, there 
would be a great temptation from time 
to time to spend them for whatever hap- 
pened to be uppermost in the public 
mind at the moment and we would not 
have accomplished our purpose. Here 
is where the land and water conserva- 
tion fund comes into the picture. 

What H.R. 3846 proposes is that these 
receipts shall be paid into the land and 
water conservation fund and ear- 
marked for the purpose of expanding our 
outdoor recreation base, both Federal 
and State. 

The reason for setting up this fund is 
similar to that which led to the creation 
of the highway trust fund and the mi- 
gratory bird conservation fund. But 
note—not one dime of the land and 
water conservation fund, even though 
moneys in the fund are earmarked for 
a special purpose, can be spent until 
it has been appropriated in the usual way 
by the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress. The bill, as we reported it, so 
provides. We on the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs took great care, 
in marking up the bill, to see that it was 
not open to any charge that it involves 
back-door spending or that it bypasses 
the Appropriations Committees. The 
bill is not guilty of either of these faults. 
But the earmarking, I am convinced, is 
essential. Neither the Federal agencies 
nor the States can plan a long-range 
program for outdoor recreation develop- 
ment—and I remind you that both are in 
the picture—unless they are sure of a 
reasonably certain and stable source 
from which appropriations can and will 
be made. This is the reason we set up 
the fund. I may also call to your atten- 
tion the fact that the Appropriations 
Committee has already announced that 
it will appropriate no more money for 
land acquisition by the National Park 
Service until the fund is established. 

The third of the three big questions 
that I posed earlier, and one that is just 
as important as either of the others, is 
this: How do we get some of the burden 
of providing needed recreation space off 
the Federal Government? This is, in- 
deed, a serious question for I can assure 
you that, though the policy of our com- 
mittee and of the Interior Department 
is to restrict additions to the national 
park system, for instance, to areas of 
national significance, the pressure will 
be on to relax this standard unless the 
States do their share of the job. More- 
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over, many of our national parks are be- 
coming overcrowded and, being over- 
crowded, some of them are threatened 
with being spoiled. We must find a way 
by which some of this pressure can be 
taken off. 

Our committee thinks that H.R. 3846 
provides the answer and, in addition, 
makes the Federal dollar stretch further 
than it otherwise would, There are two 
especially pertinent provisions in the bill 
with respect to this. The first is that, 
unless otherwise provided in an appro- 
priation act, 60 percent of any appro- 
priations made from the land and water 
conservation fund shall be available for 
distribution among the States. The sec- 
ond is that any State that accepts its 
share of the distribution shall match 
it dollar for dollar and shall expend it 
on the planning of a statewide outdoor 
recreation system and for the acquisi- 
tion and development of outdoor recrea- 
tion areas in accordance with that plan. 
We know that some of the States have 
been doing and are doing a fine job in 
this field. Wisconsin, California, New 
York and Pennsylvania are among the 
leaders. But there are others—some 
rich, some poor—that have been lagging 
and we have reason to believe that H.R. 
3846 will encourage them to catch up 
and take on some of the burden. 

I want, in this connection, to make two 
final observations and then I will be 
through with my formal presentation. 

First. The American public is a mobile 
public. It is going places and doing 
things that two generations ago would 
have been impossible. When it comes to 
recreation, State lines mean little or 
nothing. Chicagoans go to Wisconsin 
for recreation. New Yorkers go to New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Pennsylvan- 
ians and Marylanders go to North Caro- 
lina. And everyone comes to my home 
State, Colorado. The point is that we 
have a nationwide problem, not a local 
one. 

Second. The second point is that, what- 
ever the critics of H.R. 3846 may say 
with respect to admission and user fees 
or other provisions of the bill, I have not 
heard one word of criticism about the 
desirability of the bill as a whole, and 
certainly none about the need for pro- 
viding greater outdoor recreation op- 
portunities or the desirability of Federal 
assistance to the States. We are all 
agreed on the ends to be accomplished— 
if we are divided on anything, it is on 
minor questions of the means by which 
to get there. 

May I say as I say this, that we cannot 
establish a policy in my opinion and at 
the same time deny the funds that are 
necessary to provide for the planning, 
for the acquisition and the development. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever differences of 
opinion may remain, if there are any, 
can readily be solved here on the floor 
of the House through the offering of 
amendments and through voting those 
amendments up or down, after reason- 
able and thoughtful debate. Meanwhile, 
I strongly urge that the Members give 
their support to this legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before I answer 
questions, I wish to note that I listened 
to the impassioned plea of my friend the 
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gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ED- 
MONDSON]. 

I listened to his references to the pro- 
visions of the Democratic Party plat- 
form, and the policy statement therein. 
May I read something to you to show 
that sometimes there are reasons or there 
are occasions when matters do not neces- 
sarily follow through as sometimes ap- 
pear to certain individuals or just do not 
seem like they are painted. For in- 
stance, the Committee on Recreation and 
Wildlife of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress convened in Washington 
in the Virginia Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel at 10 a.m., on May 3, 1964. A reso- 
lution was offered, as follows: 

Whereas the outdoor recreation needs of 
the American people are expected to triple 
within the next 35 years; and 

Whereas the public demand for water- 
related recreation activities is growing even 
faster than the demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion generally; and 

Whereas the proposed Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1964 (H.R. 3846) 
would authorize an orderly, fiscally responsi- 
ble, and timely program for helping to finance 
an expanded local, State, and National effort 
to provide adequate outdoor recreation op- 
portunities for the American people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Recrea- 
tion and Wildlife of the Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress does 
hereby endorse the principles of H.R. 3846 
and urges its prompt enactment by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


That resolution was unanimously 
adopted. Undoubtedly, there were some 
present who are members of that con- 
gress who did not see eye to eye with that 
resolution. Nevertheless, it was unani- 
mously adopted according to their rec- 
ords. So when one refers to a Demo- 
cratic or Republican platform, there may 
be some question as to its weight, then 
or now. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Colorado 
and the gentleman from New Mexico for 
bringing this difficult legislation to the 
floor and giving us an opportunity to 
vote on it, whatever difference of opin- 
ion there may be. 

I have a question with reference to 
the provision relating to allocation of 
funds from the highway trust fund. 
I received a letter, and I am sure other 
members of our delegation did too, from 
the commissioner of motor vehicles, in 
which he objects to the provision which 
would transfer motor fuels funds on the 
ground it would reduce funds available 
for highway construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I will ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado if he would be will- 
ing to comment on that. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I shall be only too 
glad to comment on that particular mat- 
ter. If I remember correctly, the gentle- 
man’s Governor sent in a letter favoring 
the legislation. The State highway 
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commissioner is down the line in au- 
thority so far as the States are con- 
cerned. Forty-nine Governors have sent 
in letters in support of this bill. One 
has sent in a letter in opposition. But 
may I say there is no rhyme or reason 
why motorboats, which use fuel to run 
on water, should have tax funds col- 
lected on the gas used, covered into a 
highway fund than anything I can think 
of. 

Mr. MONAGAN, These are limited to 
funds that come from the taxation of 
motorboats; is that correct? 

Mr, ASPINALL. That is right. Gaso- 
line used in motorboats is what we are 
referring to. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORRIS. I think this would be 
an appropriate time to call the attention 
of the House to House Document No. 235, 
which is a report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the condition and the op- 
eration of the highway trust fund. 

On page 5 reference is made to state- 
ment No. 3 which is in the report, and I 
quote: 

Statement No. 3 shows that this would 
provide sufficient funds to finance the pri- 
mary, secondary, urban, and other programs 
plus the full $37 billion authorized for the 
Interstate System, with an estimated trust 
fund balance of $318 million on September 
30, 1972. 


This is the fund covering the motor- 
boats' tax taken out and put into this 
other fund. 

Mr. MONAGAN. This does not in any 
way affect the funds that come from the 
operation of motor vehicles on the high- 
ways? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No; in the case of 
vehicles pulling other vehicles carrying 
boats, where it takes more gas to run 
the power vehicle, those funds will go 
into the highway fund. 

Mr. MONAGAN. In reading the re- 
port and some of the minority views, it 
is not clear to me whether or not it is 
only surplus real estate or whether it is 
surplus real or personal property from 
which the proceeds of sale are affected by 
this legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The language is very 
clear in the bill. It says surplus real 
property. Personal property is not in- 
volved. 

Mr. MORRIS. It is the net proceeds 
from real property, not the gross. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is right. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 


Mr. NELSEN. Is there any provision 
in the bill that would take care of the 
proposition where public lands or Fed- 
eral parks are taken that provides to give 
something to the counties in lieu of taxes? 
We have many of our counties which 
suddenly lose their tax base. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I understand my col- 
league's interest in this particular mat- 
ter. No, there is not, except perhaps the 
planning program where they come back 
and advise what should be done. A great 
deal of the area in my district is owned 
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by Uncle Sam. This bill, in simple par- 
lance, provides for change in the use of 
surplus property. These properties are 
not taxable at the present time. If they 
were sold they would have to go back on 
the tax rolls. Moneys derived from this 
source then would become nontaxable, so 
in fact the communities, in my opinion, 
would not be losing very much, if any- 
thing. 

Mr. NELSEN. I think all of us are 
pretty well aware of the fact that in con- 
nection with these problems one of the 
factors has been that many counties 
realize a loss of taxes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. First, I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman and his subcom- 
mittee on bringing out this very impor- 
tant piece of legislation, and I congratu- 
late him on his remarks. I think this is 
legislation that will do more good for the 
general public than any bill that has been 
brought before us this year with the ex- 
ception of the tax bill. 

I would like to say in answer to the 
question that has been asked, and may I 
ask the gentleman if this is not true, that 
in the case of the forests there is no 
change. The money made from the sale 
of timber would go to those localities, and 
they would use it for schools and other 
such purposes. There is no change in 
this bill for that purpose. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. The Reclamation Service and 
others have special funds. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Therefore, it does 
provide for money to go to these localities 
in lieu of taxes. Is it not true in many 
cases the proceeds provided by the Forest 
Service, Land Management, and so forth, 
far exceed the taxes on private property 
that go into this fund? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think that perhaps 
is a debatable conclusion, but most cer- 
tainly the gentleman is correct as he re- 
fers to these benefits to these particular 
areas which receive Federal aid in such 


In some places the benefits are far 
greater than what the taxes would be. 
In other areas I can see where perhaps 
taking the land off the tax rolls and 
the consequent benefits would not quite 
measure up to the tax base before. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Again I want to 
thank the gentleman and associate my- 
self with his remarks. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. There are two other factors 
that I think are important in relation 
to the remarks of both the gentleman 
from Minnesota and the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

In the first place, the biggest part of 
this program will be for the acquisition 
of land by the States and the decision 
will be made by a State and not by the 
Federal Government. 
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In the second place, I think the House 
should be reminded again that so far as 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is concerned that that commit- 
tee has never approved the acquisition 
of any land anywhere under a Federal 
program unless the local taxing author- 
ity has offered its approval beforehand. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct in both instances. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman please comment on the in- 
tended conservation use of this outdoor 
recreational fund? I am asking for in- 
formation. I am simply confused. 
Much has been said about the conserva- 
tion of land and water. Are soil prac- 
tices involved? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Soil practices are 
not involved in this particular matter. 

The gentleman from New Mexico and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
go into that more thoroughly when they 
address the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, first I want to commend the 
chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], 
for the authorship of this important 
piece of legislation. I believe it is one 
of the most far-reaching and important 
pieces of legislation that will be consid- 
ered by this Congress. Second, I want 
to commend the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Morris], the chairman of 
the subcommittee, for his patience in 
holding the original hearings before the 
subcommittee and for the careful exami- 
nation that was done by him and by the 
members of his staff. 

I would like to commend especially the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL], who 
was faithful in his attendance at all of 
the meetings and who contributed so 
materially to the drafting of this excel- 
lent piece of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a large personal 
interest in H.R. 3846, the land and wa- 
ter conservation fund bill, not only be- 
cause of its importance to the citizens 
of this great country, but also because 
I have been closely associated with it 
from its inception and even earlier. 

It was my privilege in the Ist session 
of the 85th Congress to sponsor the out- 
door recreation resources review bill. 
That legislation was enacted by the 85th 
Congress and approved by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. As a result, 
there was immediately established the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, on which I had the honor 
to serve. 

For 3 years, this bipartisan Commis- 
sion studied many phases of our Na- 
tion’s outdoor recreation resources. It 
submitted its report to the President 
and the Congress in January 1962, point- 
ing out particularly the great unfilled 
need in this country for outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities and the urgency for 
correcting the situation. 
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In that report, the Commission made 
many recommendations regarding what 
needs to be done in order that America 
might maintain its great outdoor heri- 
tage. Two of those recommendations so 
far have been activated. I refer spe- 
cifically to the establishment of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in the 
Department of the Interior and the crea- 
tion of the Recreation Advisory Council 
to the President, which is made up of 
the heads of several Federal depart- 
ments. This is a fine start, but more of 
the Commission’s recommendations 
need to be carried out if we at the Fed- 
eral level are to meet our responsibilities 
to the American people of this and fu- 
ture generations. 

H.R. 3846 is largely an outgrowth of 
recommendations made by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission emphasized that the 
key elements in the total effort to make 
outdoor recreation opportunities avail- 
able to the American people are the 
States, local governments, and private 
enterprise. It recommended that the 
role of the Federal Government should 
be one of cooperation with the States 
through technical and financial assist- 
ance. It further recommended that such 
financial assistance should be in the 
form of grants for planning, acquisition 
of land and water areas, and develop- 
ment of facilities for outdoor recreation. 

In addition, the Commission recom- 
mended that a system of user fees and 
charges be established at public recrea- 
tion areas and that the Federal Govern- 
ment acquire certain outstanding land 
and water areas for public use and en- 
joyment. 

All of these recommendations are em- 
bodied in H.R. 3846. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will provide 
a Federal-State program whereby the 
States will share the cost and responsi- 
bility and provide the leadership and 
initiative in the outdoor recreation field. 

The longer we delay the higher will be 
the price tag for lands and facilities 
needed for outdoor recreation purposes. 

Every day, one is aware of desirable 
recreation lands being taken for indus- 
trial development, highways, urban ex- 
pansion, and many other purposes. 
Some of these beauty spots and natural 
areas must be tagged for the use and en- 
joyment of the American people. Open 
spaces with green vistas and sparkling 
waters must be set aside in areas in 
which people are located—within easy 
driving distance from our metropolitan 
areas, where in 36 short years 75 percent 
of our entire population—an estimated 
350 million—will be concentrated. 

We need to protect some of our swamps 
and marshes. We need to set aside 
some of our lakeshores, ocean beaches, 
and river areas. We need to preserve 
some of our mountain areas in their 
primitive condition. 

It is to areas such as these which 90 
percent of all Americans go each year 
seeking the refreshing and renewing ex- 
periences so urgently needed in our pres- 
ent complex, high-speed urban civiliza- 
tion. These are the places they go to 
camp, fish, picnic, hunt, walk, drive for 
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pleasure, or simply to sit idly by a quiet 
stream. 

By what means shall these opportuni- 
ties be provided for our citizens? How 
can we do this in a fiscally responsible 
manner? 

The answer is provided in H.R. 3846. 

The bill reported by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs under the 
leadership of my esteemed colleague and 
friend from Colorado represents the 
finest kind of cooperation from Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. We have 
worked diligently together in shaping 
this most urgently needed legislation. 

Let me explain what the bill provides. 

CREATES A FUND 


H.R. 3846 creates a land and water 
conservation fund in the Treasury— 
section 2—from which appropriations 
will be made to assist the States and 
Federal agencies in meeting present and 
future outdoor recreation demands and 
needs of the American people. The life 
of the fund is limited to 25 years. 

The land and water conservation fund 
will be similar to other accounts in the 
Treasury providing for specific programs, 
such as the reclamation fund (43 U.S.C. 
391) which derives moneys from repay- 
ment and other revenues from irrigation 
and power facilities, certain receipts of 
sales, leases, and rentals of Federal lands 
in 17 Western States earmarked for 
reclamation purposes; or the Yellow- 
stone School fund (62 Stat. 338) which 
derives revenue from a portion of visitor 
receipts at Yellowstone National Park 
and is earmarked for school facilities; 
or the Pittman-Robertson Act (16 U.S.C. 
669) moneys which are derived from an 
11-percent excise tax on the manufac- 
ture of firearms and ammunition and 
earmarked largely for aid to States for 
wildlife restoration projects; or the 
Dingell-Johnson Act (16 U.S.C. 777 a-k) 
moneys which are derived from a 10- 
percent excise tax on sport-fishing tackle 
and earmarked largely for aid to States 
for fish restoration and management 
projects. There are others such as the 
highway trust fund (70 Stat. 374) and 
the Pribilof Islands fund (72 Stat. 339). 

FOR THESE PURPOSES 

The States share of the conservation 
fund will be available for three types of 
outdoor recreation projects, including 
statewide comprehensive planning, ac- 
quisition of land and water areas, and 
the development of such areas for pub- 
lic recreation purposes, as provided by 
section 5(a). 

One of the principle objectives of this 
bill is to encourage the States to assume 
the leading role in outdoor recreation, 
rather than the Federal Government. 
Therefore, the largest portion of annual 
appropriations from the conservation 
fund normally will be available for State 
purposes. 

The Federal portion of the conserva- 
tion fund will be available for acquisition 
of key land and water areas and for 
transfer of a portion to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury as a partial 
offset to capital costs allocations to 
recreation and to fish and wildlife en- 
hancement at Federal water develop- 
ment projects. This is provided in 
section 6(a). 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE 


The land and water conservation fund, 
created by the bill, will be largely a pay- 
as-you-go proposition. It will derive 
revenues, as provided in section 2, from 
three sources: First, nominal admission 
and user fees at Federal recreation areas 
designated by the President; second, net 
proceeds from the sale of Federal surplus 
lands; and third, existing Federal excise 
tax on gasoline and special fuels used in 
motorboats. 

In addition, the bill will authorize re- 
payable advance appropriations, as pro- 
vided in section 4(b), averaging up to 
$60 million annually during an 8-year 
period beginning the third year after en- 
actment. Beginning the llth year of 
the program, any such advance appro- 
priations will be repaid from 50 percent 
of annual receipts to the fund, until fully 
repaid. This provision relating to ad- 
vance appropriations was modeled on the 
Wetlands Act of 1961. 

It has been estimated, as shown on 
page 43 of the committee report, that 
the three sources of revenue will provide 
an average of about $140 million annual- 
ly during the first 10 years of the pro- 
gram. If advance appropriations were 
made in the maximum allowable amounts 
during the 8-year period, the average 
annual amount available from the fund 
during that period will be about $200 
million. 

In the absence of a contrary provision 
in the annual appropriation acts, the 
States share for a representative year 
after the program gets fully underway 
will amount to an estimated $120 mil- 
lion. The Federal portion will amount 
to an estimated $80 million. I would 
like to emphasize that these amounts will 
be available only if the maximum au- 
thorized advance appropriations are 
made to the conservation fund. 

After the 10th year, the amount of 
moneys available from the conservation 
fund will drop greatly because 50 percent 
of the revenue to the fund must be used 
for repayment of advance appropriations. 
It is estimated that such repayment will 
require a little over 7 years, assuming 
that the full authorized amounts of ad- 
vance appropriations are made. Thus, 
beginning in the 11th year of the pro- 
gram, an estimated total of only $70 
million annually will be available for ap- 
propriation for both State and Federal 
purposes. 

ADMISSION AND USER FEES 


Section 2(a) of the bill authorizes the 
President to designate Federal areas at 
which entrance, admission, and other 
forms of recreation user fees shall be 
charged. All areas so designated must 
be posted so that all persons who wish to 
use them may be advised that a charge 
is required. 

The bill provides for two general types 
of fees as follows: 

First. Admission fees: A person enter- 
ing an area so designated will have a 
choice of paying either (a) an annual fee 
of not more than $7 if entering by pri- 
vate noncommercial automobile, which 
would admit the driver and all occupants 
of the car to the area or any other Fed- 
eral recreation area so designated as 
often as wished during a 12-month peri- 
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od, or (b) a fee for a single visit or a 
series of visits during a specified period 
of less than a year. The latter will ap- 
ply also to persons entering a designated 
and posted area by means other than 
private noncommercial automobile, as for 
example, by bus for purpose of pursuing 
some recreational activity other than 
just simply driving through to enjoy the 
scenery. 

Although the bill provides for up to a 
$7 annual fee, the administrative think- 
ing is that the price of such voluntary 
annual sticker will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $3 to $5. This is the equivalent 
of the price of one tank full of gasoline. 

The bill provides also for charges 
of fees for certain areas that are spe- 
cifically excluded from the above type of 
admission fee. This provision was found 
necessary because there are certain types 
of areas, such as the Lee Mansion, or 
Theodore Roosevelt’s birthplace, which 
are within the coverage of the bill but 
are not suited to automobile-sticker 
treatment. 

Second. User fees: The bill further 
provides for charges in some instances 
for the use of areas, special facilities, 
equipment, or services provided especial- 
ly for the benefit of the recreationist. 
For example, a fee might be charged for 
the use of a swimming beach, a well- 
developed campsite, a bathhouse, fire- 
wood or electricity or boat ramp. 

LIMITATION ON THE CHARGING OF FEES 


The bill does not provide unlimited 
authority to establish fees for use of all 
Federal recreation areas. 

Entrance or admission fees may be 
collected only where all these conditions 
are met: First, the area or facility is 
administered by a Federal agency; sec- 
ond, the facilities or services are provided 
at Federal expense; third, the area is 
administered primarily for scenic, sci- 
entific, historical, cultural, recreational, 
or wilderness purposes; and fourth, the 
area has been specifically designated and 
posted as requiring an entrance or user 
charge. 

Under these limitations, fees cannot 
be collected by the Federal agencies 
within Federal areas which are turned 
over to State or local governments or 
private agencies for management for 
public recreation purposes. No general 
or blanket entrance charges could be 
made for simple recreation use of ex- 
tensive portions of the public domain or 
the national forests which contain no de- 
veloped recreation facilities, or where 
recreation use is incidental to the pri- 
mary managements purpose. 

No fee of any kind—neither entrance, 
admission, or user fee—may be charged: 
First, for nonrecreation use of waters of 
the Federal navigation system; second, 
for travel through “designated” areas on 
roads which are a part of the Federal- 
aid highway system; third, for access to 
private inholdings; fourth, for any com- 
mercial or other activities not related to 
recreation; or fifth, as a Federal hunting 
or fishing license. 

The bill also requires that no fee shall 
become effective in any area where 50 
percent or more of lands within a fed- 
erally administered recreation area has 
been donated by the State in which such 
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area lies until first, 60 days after the 
Governor of that State has been noti- 
fied of the intent to impose a fee; second, 
consideration has been given to the rec- 
ommendations which have been made 
within that period by the Governor or 
his designee with respect to such fees; 
and, third, consideration has been given 
“to all obligations, legal or otherwise, 
that the United States may owe to the 
State concerned and to its citizens with 
respect to the area in question.” 
Recreation admission, entrance, and 
other user fees that will accrue to the 
land and water conservation fund have 
not been specified in the bill either as to 
the actual amount or the areas where 
they would be charged. Only the 
agencies authorized to collect or receive 
such fees have been named. They are 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Land Management, the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Forest Service, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the U.S. section of the 
International Boundary and Water 
Commission—United States and Mexico. 
The bill places the responsibility with the 
President to designate or provide for the 
designation of the land and water areas 
where a charge shall be made and to 
establish and revise or provide for the 
establishment and revision of such fees. 
However, the committee carefully set 
up certain criteria—eight of them— 
which will necessarily be borne in mind 
by those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of designating the areas at 
which fees will be required and of fixing 
those fees. These eight criteria may be 
found at the top of page 20 of the com- 
mittee report. I will not repeat them 
here. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF FEES FOR RECREATION USE 


The principle of charging fees for rec- 
reation use of Federal areas is neither 
new nor inequitable. It is in complete 
accord with the American tradition of 
full and fair payment for value received. 

Fees are currently being charged at 
certain Federal recreation areas, such as 
at many national parks and some de- 
veloped recreation areas within national 
forests. Also, at least 17 States make a 
charge for entrance to State parks, and 
at least 42 States charge for services or 
use of facilities at such parks. 

For more than a decade and a half, 
the Government has had a policy that 
where the use of Federal resources con- 
veys special benefits to identifiable recip- 
ients above and beyond those which 
accrue to the general public, such recipi- 
ents should pay a reasonable charge for 
the service or product received or for 
the resource used. 

The budget messages of Presidents 
since 1947 have supported this policy. 

The Congress endorsed this basic con- 
cept when, in 1951, it enacted title V of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act of 1952, 5 U.S.C. 140, wherein it was 
stated that services which are rendered 
to special beneficiaries by Federal agen- 
cies should be self-sustaining to the 
fullest extent possible. 

Federal recreation areas have been 
acquired or developed for the most part 
from funds appropriated out of the 
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general tax revenues to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. People who use these areas receive 
special benefits which do not accrue to 
the public at large. In fairness to the 
general taxpayer, who carries the major 
burden of support for these areas, the re- 
cipient of these special benefits—the 
people who use the areas for recreation 
purposes—should pay a modest fee for 
the resources used. 

The payment of fees by persons who 
obtain special recreation benefits from 
the use of Federal lands is analogous 
to the payment of fees by persons who 
obtain special benefits from grazing 
livestock or cutting timber on Federal 
lands. There is ample evidence of the 
recreation users’ willingness to pay for 
both privately and publicly provided 
recreation opportunities. 

The fund bill arrangement will chan- 
nel fee receipts into the creation of ad- 
ditional improved recreation areas and 
facilities, helping to alleviate the over- 
crowding and lack of convenient access 
that now exist. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY SALES REVENUE 


The bill provides in section 2(b) that 
net proceeds from the sale of Federal 
surplus real property and related per- 
sonal property be placed in the land 
and water conservation fund. 

I would like to make it clear that this 
provision does not include surplus per- 
sonal property except insofar as such 
property is directly related to surplus 
real property, that is, not readily sepa- 
rated for reasons such as inconvenience 
or costliness. 

The use of the proceeds from the sale 
of surplus Federal real property for this 
purpose is in effect a land for land ex- 
change. It means the conversion of 
one capital asset which is no longer 
needed by the Government into another 
which is needed and may otherwise be 
lost. Moreover, it is an investment in 
a permanent resource for the Nation 
that will steadily appreciate in value. 

The proceeds from the sale of surplus 
Federal real property now go into mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury and 
like all moneys in the general fund of 
the Treasury may be used only by con- 
gressional appropriation. Likewise, the 
use of moneys from the land and water 
conservation fund would have to be ap- 
propriated before becoming available. 

This provision would make no change 
in the existing laws governing the dis- 
position of surplus property; disposition 
would remain in the hands of the General 
Services Administration and sales would 
continue to be carried on in accordance 
with existing law. 

It in no way affects the right of any 
Federal agency to acquire from another 
Federal agency the use of property which 
is surplus to the needs of the latter. It 
in no way affects existing provisions of 
the law giving certain classes of non- 
Federal purchasers such as hospitals, 
schools, States, and their political sub- 
divisions the right to purchase at reduced 
prices. 

The surplus property provision simply 
provides that once Federal property has 
been declared surplus to Federal needs 
and GSA has made a determination as to 
its disposal, the net receipts from the 
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sale of the real property and related per- 
sonal property are to be placed in the 
land and water conservation fund. 
Based on information supplied by GSA, 
it is estimated that the net proceeds from 
the sale of surplus real property and 
related personal property will average 
about $50 million annually during the 
first 10 years of the land and water con- 
servation fund program. 
MOTORBOAT FUELS TAX REVENUE 


The bill provides—section 2(c)—that 
proceeds from Federal taxes on motor- 
boat fuels, in the amounts provided by 
title II, be placed in the land and water 
conservation fund. The language of title 
II is as recommended by the Committee 
on Ways and Means following its review 
and holding of hearings on those portions 
of H.R. 3846 relating to fuels tax used 
in motorboats. 

I would like to emphasize that the bill 
does not authorize any new tax on motor- 
boat fuels. It does provide that the exist- 
ing tax be used for recreation purposes 
rather than highway purposes. 

The land and water conservation fund, 
like the highway trust fund, basically 
is a pay-as-you-go program. Also, like 
the highway trust fund, the land and 
water conservation fund would be sup- 
ported in large measure by the benefi- 
ciaries—the users of the recreation lands 
and waters. 

USE OF TAX FOR RECREATION PURPOSES 


Under existing law, the unrefunded 
portions of the 4-cent tax levied on gaso- 
line and special fuels goes into the high- 
way trust fund. Owners of motorboats 
pay taxes on such fuel purchased for use 
in their boats. While boatowners may 
claim refund of 2 cents of the 4-cent-per- 
gallon tax, only a small percentage of this 
amount refundable is claimed. 

Motorboats, while consuming fuel 
covered by Federal excise taxes, are not 
highway users. I strongly feel that the 
financing of the Federal-aid highway 
effort should be limited to highway users 
and that the tax on motorboat fuels 
more logically should be used to assist 
in providing additional recreation lands 
and waters. 

Under the bill’s provisions, boatowners 
may continue to claim and obtain a re- 
fund of 2 cents of the 4-cent-per-gallon 
tax on fuels used in their motorboats. 

It is generally believed—and to me 
there is no doubt—that the recreation 
boaters logically are willing to help 
finance a program that will provide, 
among other items, additional public 
boating waters, access thereto, and fa- 
cilities to enhance motorboating enjoy- 
ment. 

DOUBLE TAXATION 

It has been charged that dedication 
of this tax to the land and water con- 
servation fund would mean double tax- 
ation of all boatowners who launch their 
motorboats in Federal recreation 
waters—a fee to launch the boat as well 
as the tax on gasoline. As has been 
pointed out previously, the motorboat 
tax is already being paid—but it is going 
to the highway trust fund rather than 
to improve and increase boating facili- 
ties and areas. This is not double taxa- 
tion, but rather is analogous to the 
well-accepted procedure applied to auto- 
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mobile owners who pay 4 cents a gallon 
into the highway trust fund and yet are 
charged tolls to drive on certain high- 
ways. 

BENEFIT TO BOATERS OUTSIDE FEDERAL AREAS 


It has also been charged that the 
dedication of this tax would be unfair to 
boatowners who use waters outside na- 
tional parks, national forests, and Fed- 
eral reservoir areas. 

Aside from the fact that such boat- 
owners are already paying the tax, this 
argument overlooks two facts: First, 
hundreds of thousands of boatowners 
use the coastal waters and Great Lakes 
where they benefit from substantial 
Federal expenditures for harbor and 
channel improvement and navigational 
aids; second, the State portion of the 
fund could be used to provide additional 
water access areas and boating facilities 
on any waters—lakes, rivers, or ocean— 
which have no relationship to Federal 
areas. 

EFFECT ON HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


It has been estimated by the Treasury 
Department that excise tax collections 
on motorboat fuels made available for 
land and water conservation purposes 
will average about $25 to $30 million per 
year. This amount represents about 
one-fifth of total estimated revenues to 
the land and water conservation fund. 
In contrast, it represents less than 1 per- 
cent of the total revenues to the highway 
trust fund. In other words, such re- 
allocation of moneys from the highway 
trust fund to the conservation fund will 
have no appreciable effect on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. 

Mr. Rex Whitton, Federal Highway 
Administrator, has estimated that the 
net effect of diverting these motorboat 
fuels tax receipts from highway purposes 
to recreation purposes would be to extend 
the completion of the highway program 
by about a month or two at the most. 
Actually, it would not extend the pro- 
gram beyond the originally estimated 
period for completion because the high- 
way trust fund has been receiving more 
money than anticipated—by an amount 
which is almost 2% times what will be 
reallocated to the conservation fund. 

ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


As I indicated previously, this bill was 
designed to preserve the predominant 
role of the States in the field of outdoor 
recreation. The financial assistance to 
the States provided by this bill will, in my 
opinion, relieve the constantly mounting 
pressure on the Federal Government to 
acquire and develop, wholly at Federal 
expense, areas of less than national im- 
portance. 

We at the Federal level of government 
must keep in mind that regardless of our 
State of origin, we expect, by virtue of 
our ease of mobility, to take advantage 
of State and local recreation areas where 
ever they may be located, just as we ex- 
pect people from other States to do the 
same in our own home districts. 

For these and other reasons, the larger 
share—normally 60 percent—of the con- 
servation fund will be available, when 
appropriated, for State purposes. This 
provision is contained in section 4(a). 
Such appropriations will be available to 
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match the States expenditures for out- 
door recreation planning, acquisition of 
land, waters, or interests in land or wa- 
ters, and development projects. Not 
more than 50 percent of the cost of any 
State projects—planning, acquisition, or 
development—may be borne by the 
United States, as provided in section 
5(c). 

Subject to congressional control 
through the annual appropriations acts, 
the States share—60 percent—of the 
fund may be varied by the President 
during the first 5 years of the program 
no more than 15 percent either way to 
meet the current relative needs of the 
States and the Federal agencies. 

STATE APPORTIONMENT FORMULA 


In order to assure a fair and proper 
distribution among the several States of 
the moneys appropriated for State pur- 
poses, there has been written into the 
bill—section 5(b)—the following for- 
mula: First, two-fifths shall be appor- 
tioned equally among the several States; 
and, second, three-fifths shall be appor- 
tioned on the basis of need to individual 
States by the Secretary in such amounts 
as in his judgment will accomplish the 
purposes of the act. 

Determination of individual States 
needs are not left wholly to the judg- 
ment of the Secretary. 

The bill also requires that the deter- 
mination of need shall be based on, 
among other things, a consideration of, 
first, the proportion which the popula- 
tion of each State bears to the total pop- 
ulation of the United States; second, the 
use of outdoor recreation resources of 
individual States by nonresidents; and, 
third, the Federal recreation areas and 
resources in the particular States. 

Many factors and combination of fac- 
tors were tested during committee con- 
sideration of the bill and this particular 
combination was considered to be the 
best. It takes care of the small States 
with small population by virtue of the 
equal distribution factor; the large States 
with relatively small population through 
the two factors of area and equal dis- 
tribution; and the States with a large 
number of people with the population 
factor. States located near to the heavily 
populated ones benefit through the fac- 
tor which takes into account nonresi- 
dent visitor use. 

The maximum grant that any one 
State could receive is 7 percent of 
the total appropriated for all of the 
States. And, of course, no State could 
get any more than the amount which it is 
willing to match with its own funds. 

Any moneys allocated to individual 
States and not used by such States within 
2 years after such moneys are made avail- 
able will be reapportioned to other States 
on the basis of needs in accordance with 
paragraph (2) of section 5(b). 

COMPREHENSIVE STATEWIDE PLAN 


Before any State may receive Federal 
assistance for acquisition or development 
projects, it must submit to the Secretary 
of the Interior a satisfactory comprehen- 
sive statewide outdoor recreation plan. 
The bill outlines in section 5(d) the con- 
tents of such a plan and certain factors 
which are to be taken into consideration 
in the preparation of such a plan. 
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The importance of insisting on such 
planning is self-evident. The reasons 
are very aptly stated on page 9 of the 
committee report, as follows: 

In the absence of detailed and reliable 
statewide estimates of such factors as pop- 
ulation and leisure-time growth, the types of 
recreation which people now enjoy and to- 
ward which they are moving, the land and 
water resources that are and will be avail- 
able for this purpose, and the cost of acquir- 
ing and developing these resources, acquisi- 
tion programs and actual development will 
be spotty and inadequate, parks and other 
recreation facilities are likely to be placed 
where the people are not, suitable and avail- 
able sites may be overlooked or not used to 
advantage, and the extent to which people 
will need and make use of facilities of the 
sort it is proposed to provide will not be 
accurately foreseen. In short, planning is 
essential to avoid unwise use of both State 
and Federal funds. 


The bill provides for financial assist- 
ance for the preparation of such plans, if 
such plan is not otherwise available. It 
also provides assistance for keeping such 
plans up to date. 

LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


It has been recognized that many pub- 
lic agencies below the State level may 
wish to participate in this outdoor recre- 
ation program. Local parks and recrea- 
tion areas are part of the overall need. 
They are heavily used by local citizens 
and travelers, especially the camping and 
picnicking areas. 

It is therefore desirable that part of 
the recreation load be borne by the polit- 
ical subdivisions. The bill provides for 
this by permitting the State to transfer 
to local public units funds for acquisition 
and development projects, provided the 
non-Federal share of the costs of acqui- 
sition and development and all of the 
operating costs will be financed or un- 
derwritten by it. Local projects also 
must be a part of the State plan in order 
to be eligible for assistance. 

NONDUPLICATION OF FEDERAL AID 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that the bill prohibits payments for 
projects with respect to which financial 
assistance has been given or promised 
under any other Federal program, and 
vice versa. 

FEDERAL AGENCIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, although this bill, H.R. 
3846, provides primarily for a grant-in- 
aid program to the States for outdoor 
recreation purposes, it does not overlook 
the urgent needs of a number of the Fed- 
eral agencies which have recreation re- 
sponsibilities. 

The bill provides that, unless other- 
wise provided in the annual appropria- 
tions acts, 40 percent of the moneys from 
the Conservation Fund shall be available 
for the following purposes: 

First. For the acquisition of land, wa- 
ters, or interests in land or waters; (a) 
within the national park system and 
other areas now or hereafter authorized 
to be administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior for outdoor recreation pur- 
poses; (b) within the areas of the na- 
tional forest system which are primarily 
of value for outdoor recreation purposes; 
(c) for any national area which may be 
authorized for the preservation of spe- 
cies of fish and wildlife that are threat- 
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ened with extinction; and (d) for inci- 
dental recreation purposes at national 
wildlife refuges; and, second, for pay- 
ment into miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury as a partial offset for capital 
costs of Federal water development proj- 
ects hereafter authorized to be con- 
structed which are allocated to public 
recreation and the enhancement of fish 
and wildlife values and financed through 
appropriations to water resources 
agencies. 

I wish to make it clear that this bill 
provides no acquisition authority what- 
soever. In fact, the bill specifically pro- 
hibits, in section 6(b), the use of moneys 
from the fund for acquisition unless such 
acquisition is otherwise authorized by 
law. 

The bill also provides a basis for allot- 
ment of the Federal share of the fund 
among the Federal agencies, if such al- 
lotment is not otherwise made in the 
annual appropriation acts. Each 
agency’s share is to be in substantially 
the same proportion as the number of 
visitor-days in areas and at projects for 
which Federal admission fees are 
charged. 

The need for this long-range Federal 
program becomes obvious when consid- 
eration is given to the increased use of 
Federal recreation areas in recent years. 
For example, last year recreationists 
made 122 million visits to national for- 
ests—or 4% times more visits than in 
1950. Travel to units of the national 
park system in 1963, totaling 94 million 
visits, were three times greater than 13 
years earlier. Public attendance at rec- 
reation areas of Army Corps of Engi- 
neers water resource projects reached an 
alltime high of 147 million visits in 
1963. This represents an 800 percent in- 
crease over attendance in 1950. Recrea- 
tion use of national wildlife refuges, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and TVA reservoir 
areas also rose sharply during the same 
period. 

From this we can see that Americans 
are rushing to the outdoors as never be- 
fore. If this trend continues, the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission’s estimate that recreation de- 
mand will triple by the year 2000, will 
turn out to be exceedingly low. 

The increased demand for outdoor 
recreation and the need for providing a 
responsible program for meeting the de- 
mand are reflected in the large number 
of bills pending in Congress to establish 
additional national parks, national rec- 
reation areas, and other specific recrea- 
tion areas. 

The American people are interested in 
setting aside, before it is too late, some 
of the few outstanding areas of natural 
beauty remaining in this country. They 
want to know that their children will be 
able to enjoy what they as children en- 
joyed and what they as adults are now 
enjoying. 

That is one of the reasons why in this 
Congress we have bills to establish a 
Tocks Island National Recreation Area 
on the Pennsylvania-New Jersey border, 
a Fire Island National Seashore along 
New York's coastline, an Assateague Is- 
land National Seashore on Maryland’s 
ocean beach, a Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore in Michigan, an Ozark 
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National Rivers area in the heart of 
Missouri, a Big Horn National Recrea- 
tion Area in Montana, an Oregon Dunes 
National Seashore on the Pacific Ocean 
in Oregon, a Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks 
National Recreation Area in the moun- 
tains of West Virginia, a Mount Rogers 
National Recreation Area in the Appa- 
lachian area of Virginia, and numerous 
national park proposals, such as Can- 
yonlands, Utah, Guadalupe Peak, Tex., 
and the Great Basin in Nevada. 

It is proposals such as these, if enacted 
by Congress, for which moneys from the 
conservation fund will be appropriated to 
acquire lands within the areas. The 
fund will be used also to acquire inhold- 
ings within existing national parks, for 
acquisition of areas needed in connection 
with visitor use and enjoyment of na- 
tional wildlife refuges and other areas 
administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for areas within the na- 
tional forest system which have a key 
recreation value. Right here, I would 
like to make it abundantly clear 
that appropriations from the conserva- 
tion fund will not be available for acqui- 
sition of land which has little or no rela- 
tion to outdoor recreation. It can be 
used only for acquisition of lands which 
Pt a primary value for outdoor recrea- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding my re- 
marks, I want to say that H.R. 3846 is a 
well conceived and carefully drafted bill. 
It deserves the support of each Member 
of the House. 

The bill has bipartisan support across 
the country. All major recreation and 
conservation organizations of the Nation 
support it. Editorials of leading news- 
papers all over the country have urged 
its passage. Endorsements have been 
forthcoming from county and other local 
governments, as well as other public and 
private agencies and individuals. Enact- 
ment has been urged by 49 States, in- 
cluding the endorsement of at least 43 
Governors, many of whom have shown 
their enthusiasm on more than one oc- 
casion. 

In this connection, I want to read a 
letter from Governor Scranton, of my 
own State of Pennsylvania, which was 
sent a few months ago to President John- 
son. It is as follows: 

DECEMBER 12, 1963. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: I wish to call 
your attention to the interest of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in the early con- 


sideration and passage of H.R. 3846, the land 
and water conservation fund bill. 

Our people, in the November 5 election, by 
referendum ballot, registered their approval 
of Project 70, a park and open space ac- 
quisition program that is similar in many 
ways to the land and water conservation 
fund proposal. Project 70 will provide $70 
million for the acquisition of lands for parks, 
reservoirs, conservation, recreation, and his- 
torical preservation purposes. I am 
that the enabling legislation which is now 
being drafted will be tailored to complement 
the Federal bill; and, as I am sure that you 
have been aware, the competition for such 
land in this section of the United States is 
a very real and very critical factor in the 
economic and social future of our people. 

I would also like to point out that this 
Commonwealth has not sat idly by walting 
for the Federal Government to assume the 
major responsibilities in this vital field of 
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natural resource management. In the past 
several sessions of the legislature, more than 
$8 million have been appropriated specifically 
for the acquisition of land for State parks 
in Pennsylvania. We have also pushed ahead 
on our program for flood control in all sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth, building multi- 
purpose reservoirs that are integrated with 
those of the Corps of Engineers. We are most 
appreciative of the participation of the vari- 
ous Federal agencies in these related fields; 
and, it is only because of the phenomenal 
land consumption situation that has devel- 
oped in this region that I urge that every 
possible step be taken to insure Federal and 
State cooperation in this critical effort by 
the prompt enactment of H.R. 3846. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM W. SCRANTON. 


The enabling legislation for Project 
70, to which Governor Scranton referred, 
recently passed the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature and was aproved by the Governor 
on June 22, 1964. Thus, Pennsylvania 
is an example of a number of the States 
which are anxious and ready to partici- 
pate in this landmark Federal-State 
conservation program. 

I urge prompt enactment of H.R. 3846. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from North Car- 
olina. 

Mr. BONNER. I am interested in the 
fees about which the gentleman is talk- 
ing. In the wildlife refuges that are al- 
ready set up and which are now in op- 
eration will there be any additional en- 
trance fee to go into those areas? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Unless the area is a 
recreation area and is such an area that 
fees can be charged, no fees will be 
charged. Just to go into the area, the 
answer is “No.” 

Mr. BONNER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, there are in the preserve 
areas refuges and so forth which al- 
ready have hunting provisions in the 
various areas to which I have referred, 
the rest areas in those areas, there will 
be no additional fee other than the hunt- 
ing fee that is already in existence? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. BONNER. In a national park 
where the State owns the road, there will 
be no attempt to charge an entrance fee 
by the Department? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. I would like to 
say that the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. TAYLOR], a member of our 
committee and a member of your dele- 
gation, called our attention to the stip- 
ulation that is contained in the agree- 
ment when your State and the State of 
Tennessee 

Mr. BONNER. The Smoky Mountains 
National Park? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Donated the area 
known now as the Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 

Mr. BONNER. Where the State se- 
cured the land and gave it to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Where the State se- 
cured the land and gave it to the Fed- 
eral Government; yes, sir. 

Mr. BONNER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I have in mind Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Park in the con- 
gressional district that I have the honor 
to represent where the State secured by 
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donation of through the contribution of 
funds the necessary moneys with which 
to buy the land and gave the land to the 
Federal Government. There will be no 
fees charged for recreational purposes in 
that park, will there? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The only fee that 
would be charged would be a user fee 
for a facility that has been set aside 
for camping or tenting areas. Some of 
those charges are already being made in 
those areas. 

Mr. BONNER. I mean with reference 
to the parks that are already in existence 
at the present time there are certain fees 
charged in those areas. 

Mr. SAYLOR. For the use of facilities 
in those areas; yes. 

Mr. BONNER. For use of bathhouses 
and thing like that, but this bill would 
add on no additional fee other than those 
already in existence? 

Mr.SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. In line with this dis- 
cussion, the gentleman was present when 
hearings were conducted and evidence 
was brought out concerning the Smoky 
Mountains National Park, in which evi- 
dence it was pointed out that this park 
was purchased by the citizens of North 
Carolina and the State of Tennessee, 
aided by the State governments, and this 
was deeded, first, to the States and then 
conveyed by a deed of gift to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Many of the roads were already con- 
structed and were conveyed through a 
deed of gift to the Federal Government. 
In the Tennessee deed the provision was 
placed therein prohibiting the charging 
of fees for the use of those roads, one 
road being the main entrance from Gat- 
linburg to Newfound Gap. In the North 
Carolina deed, under the provisions au- 
thorizing the deed, it was found as a fact 
that the highway commission had been 
assured by the National Park Service 
that no fees would be charged. 

The committee considered these points 
and finally adopted some amendments 
to the bill. 

Now, the reason for the question: 
What is the gentleman’s interpretation 
in regard to charging fees in the Smoky 
Mountains National Park? 

Mr. SAYLOR. My interpretation is 
included right in the language on page 
23 of the bill, beginning in line 22, which 
states as follows: 

No fees established under clause (ii) or 
clause (iii) of the second paragraph of this 
subsection shall become effective with respect 
to any area which embraces lands more than 
half of which have heretofore been acquired 
by contribution from the government of the 
State in which the area is located until sixty 
days after the officer of the United States 
who is charged with responsibility for estab- 
lishing such fees has advised the Governor 
of the affected State, or an agency of the 
State designated by the Governor for this 
purpose, of his intention so to do, and said 
officer shall, before finally establishing such 
fees, give consideration to any recommenda- 
tion that the Governor or his designee may 
make with respect thereto within said sixty 
days and to all obligations, legal or other- 
wise, that the United States may owe to the 
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State concerned and to its citizens with re- 
spect to the area in question. 


That language means that where there 
is a stipulation in a deed conveying land 
to the Federal Government, no fees can 
be charged, no Secretary of the Interior, 
or any President of the United States 
can charge fees. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the gentleman. 

In regard to the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
the gentleman was present when evi- 
dence was presented to show the right of 
way for the Blue Ridge Parkway was do- 
nated by the States of North Carolina 
and Virginia to the National Park Serv- 
ice, that more than half of this right of 
way was given without charge by indi- 
viduals owning land to the State after 
they had been assured by news items 
and otherwise it would be a free road. 
This was considered by the committee 
and certain amendments were adopted. 
What is the gentleman's interpretation 
with regard to authority to charge fees 
on the Blue Ridge Parkway? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is no authority 
to charge fees on the Blue Ridge Park- 
way. The only charges that can be made 
in that area would be fees for the use of 
camping and tenting facilities or facili- 
ties that have been provided for those 
who use the parkway, but not as an 
entrance fee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I recognize the distinction 
between entrance fees and users’ fees, 
and I agree that in cases where specific 
facilities are furnished, users' fees would 
be in order, but I hate to see an entrance 
fee provided to drive into our national 
parks or other recreational areas. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Another part relating to 
the second question asked by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina is this stipu- 
lation that no charges shall be made on 
any road that is commonly used by the 
public as a means of travel between two 
places either one or both of which are 
outside a particular area. 

Mr. GROSS. What about inside the 
area? Cannot an admission fee become 
a user fee if you have to pay an admis- 
sion to a park, in any case, a paid ad- 
mission to a park? You then use the 
road going into the park or through the 
pai Does that not then become a user 

ee 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. We have that fee 
now in Yellowstone National Park. If 
you want to go from the southern part 
of Montana down through the Yellow- 
stone National Park to Jackson Hole, 
Wyo., you must pay an entrance fee 
to use the road provided by the Park 
Service in that area, There is an annual 
fee charged of $6. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 
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Mr. SHORT. I want to commend the 
gentleman for ably explaining some of 
the possible controversial provisions of 
this bill. 

Going back to the gentleman’s ex- 
planation of the fees that will be 
charged, I would like to have him clarify 
a point for me in regard to whether or 
not it would be permissible under the 
provisions of this bill for the Forest 
Service to charge a fee of a hunter going 
into the park for the purpose of hunt- 
ing? I guess this hinges on whether or 
not you define hunting as recreation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, we have not. We 
have specifically provided you cannot 
charge a fee for hunting and fishing; and 
any fee that could be interpreted to be 
a Federal license for hunting or fishing 
is prohibited in the act. 

Mr. SHORT. Maybe I did not phrase 
my question quite properly. I was just 
wondering whether the Forest Service 
would be authorized by this bill to charge 
an admission fee for coming into the 
area, we will say for camping purposes, 
for example. 

Mr. SAYLOR. There could be a 
charge for going into an area that has 
been designated and properly posted for 
camping. 

Mr, SHORT. May I clarify this ques- 
tion to this point by saying that it would 
require that the Forest Service within 
the area have established a campground 
or same sort of recreation area, 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORT. Is that the key to the 
authority to charge a user fee? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. There 
is no fee for just going into a national 
forest. There would be a fee charged if 
there has been an area prepared by the 
Forest Service and facilities provided 
there for camping or placing your 
trailer, and for the general utilities. A 
charge can be made for entrance into 
that area if it has been properly posted 
and if the area has been so designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior, or the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but not for 
hunting or fishing. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman. 
I should like to ask one more question: 
Under present provisions of law, when 
additional park areas are to be acquired, 
it must be authorized by act of Con- 
gress? Is this not basically true? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORT. Under the provisions of 
this bill money would become available 
for the purchase of additional park land? 
Could this be done without specific au- 
thorization by Congress? 

Mr. SAYLOR. This can be done and 
is presently the law. The law now is that 
the Secretary of the Interior can acquire 
inholdings without specific act of Con- 


gress. 

Mr. SHORT. I should like to clarify 
this point, if I might. The Secretary of 
the Interior can acquire inholdings 
within a park area or an area that has 
been designated as a park area? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORT. Let us get outside the 
park. I want to find out whether this 
bill in that it provides funds for the 
acquisition of park lands could be used 
to buy lands outside the park area with- 
out authorization by Congress? 
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Mr.SAYLOR. There is nothing in this 
bill that would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire land outside 
the area that has not been authorized 
by the Congress itself. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. In the first place, the ac- 
quisition under the paragraph will be 
acquisition by the States. Federal ac- 
quisition will be for purchase of inhold- 
ings only. Furthermore, not one penny 
available from this fund is available 
without the normal procedure of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
gentleman because he made the sugges- 
tion a moment ago we were not talking 
about several billion dollars in connec- 
tion with this bill. The Speaker of the 
House himself in a letter sent out to all 
Members on our side—I do not know 
whether it was sent out to the gentle- 
man’s side—said the estimates supplied 
to him were that there would be income 
in excess of $150,000,000 a year going 
into this fund. You only have to multi- 
ply that over 10 years to get $1.5 billion, 
and over 15 years it would be $2,250,000,- 
000, and if you go up to 20 years you are 
up to $3 billion. So it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say we are talking about several 
billions to be expended under this 
program. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That may be the total 
figure that is involved. But this is 
money that is to be spent in this coun- 
try, for the benefit of the citizens of this 
country. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
ask my distinguished friend a question 
to clarify the point that just came up. 
First, I want to compliment the gentle- 
man on his very fine grasp of the details 
of this intricate bill. He is always a 
very able legislator. 

Now the question has arisen about a 
specific dam and lake, Jim Woodruff Dam 
built by Federal funds and Lake Semi- 
nole impounded through the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds and administered 
by two State agencies, the State of 
Georgia and the State of Alabama and 
in part by the State of Florida with some 
Federal participation. In a situation of 
that sort, would it be possible under this 
act for fees to be charged to the people 
who come to that lake to fish? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Under the provisions 
of this bill, it could not be—the reason 
being that it fails in one of the require- 
ments that the committee has laid down. 
The recreation facilities are not operated 
by the Federal Government. They are 
operated by the State government 
through a lease from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the State agency. If the 
State decides to charge fees, then that 
is a matter that the State would have to 
be responsible for and it would not be 
covered in this bill. 
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Mr. SIKES. It is not organic within 
this act for fees to be charged? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is not, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
asked a question about Jim Woodruff 
Reservoir which is a Corps of Engineers 
project with a recreation area under the 
supervision of the Army Engineers. 
There is no question with regard to the 
Jim Woodruff Reservoir that it would be 
subject to entrance admission and also 
use fees both as to the land area, that 
is, the Federal recreation area and also 
the water area under the present terms 
of this bill which we hope to amend. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I just want to tell my 
colleague that I am not familiar with 
this particular dam. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have it on the 
list supplied by the Army Engineers. 

Mr. SAYLOR, In an effort to make 
sure that the situation described by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Sms], does not occur, we have 
provided on page 22 that entrance fees 
may be charged at land or water areas 
administered primarily for scenic, scien- 
tific, historical, cultural, recreational or 
wilderness purposes. But no entrance 
or admission fee shall be charged except 
at such areas or portions thereof ad- 
ministered by a Federal agency. Where 
there has been a lease by the Federal 
Government for the recreation facilities 
to a State, there can be no charge under 
this bill. 

Mr. SIKES. If the lake or reservoir 
is totally administered or operated by 
the Federal Government, would it be 
possible under this bill for a use charge 
to be made for fishing? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It would be possible if 
the Federal agency through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or the Secretary of 
Agriculture with the approval of the 
President for such an area so designated. 

Mr. SIKES. But is that any different 
than under the present law? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, sir. 

Mr. KYL. There has to be another 
qualification, that the area has to be 
established primarily for recreational 
purposes. It would not be covered if it 
were established for flood control or 
river channel stabilization or any other 
such purpose. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. I am curious about the 
impounding of waters into a reservoir of 
land that might be acquired under this 
act. What would be the effect upon the 
riparian rights on streams or water 
rights that are presently established and 
which accrue to riparian owners on 
streams if, in fact, a reservoir was cre- 
ated? What provision is made here so 
that these rights would not be in any 
way infringed upon? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Of course, before a dam 
could be built it would be necessary to 
acquire those riparian rights, or to be 
subject to a suit for damages. 
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Mr. BATTIN. We are talking about, 
on any stream, rights which go from 
the headquarters to the point of dumping 
into the ocean or gulf. This would be 
a tremendous undertaking. I wonder if 
there is any specific provision made on it. 
Does the report cover this? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The report says there 
shall be no charge made when it is used 
primarily for navigation. 

Mr. BATTIN. How about irrigation 
and things of that nature? 

Mr. SAYLOR. If it is for irrigation 
there is no charge. If it is for recre- 
ation, a charge can be made. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. Will the gentleman ad- 
vise whether this will have an ex post 
facto application to lands already ac- 
quired, or whether it will apply only to 
lands acquired in the future? 

Mr SAYLOR. First, the ex post facto 
situation does not apply in this type of 
legislation. It will apply to dams already 
built or to areas already established by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BATES. So charges can be made 
in the future, under this bill, which are 
not presently being made? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. Of 
course, one of the things it would be pos- 
sible to do under this bill is to supply 
money to the States. The Governor of 
the gentleman’s State has recommended 
that this piece of legislation be enacted, 
so that some of the programs which the 
State of Massachusetts has for acqui- 
sition of State parks and assistance to 
localities, towns, and counties in the 
State, can be given money to assist in 
the supplying of recreational needs. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. In the panhandle of 
northern Idaho there is a lake, Lake 
Pend Oreille, which has existed for many 
millions of years. The Army Engineers, 
seeing the possibilities of storing water 
in this lake for firming up downstream 
dams on the Columbia River, built a 
project at Albeni Falls. It is a very small 
dam. It produces little or no power but 
it does provide a great water storage 
area. 

With enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation into law, would this lake, be- 
cause it is now a reservoir managed by 
the Army Engineers, who have acquired 
flowage easements and some fee simple 
title along its shores, be controlled under 
the act and be subject to admission, en- 
trance, and user fees? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Not unless the area 
has been set aside and designated as a 
recreational area. 

Mr. WHITE. That has been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

If there is a portion of it which is allo- 
cated to recreation, and it meets the 
other requirements, a fee could be 
charged. 
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Mr. WHITE. At the time the land 
was acquired it was acquired for flow- 
age easements, for storage of water, and 
reservoir purposes only. There was 
nothing for recreation. The application 
of the land for recreational purposes 
would make it qualify; is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. In other words, 
the original provisions must say it is for 
recreational purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I believe my 
good friend from Pennsylvania did not 
correctly understand the last statement 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES] and as a result gave him some er- 
roneous information. The gentleman 
asked a specific question as to whether 
the law provides that already, and the 
reply was “yes.” It does not, because the 
bill would specifically repeal the so-called 
Flood Control Act of 1962 with reference 
to corps-controlled projects. The bill 
specifically would repeal that. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I feel cer- 
tain the gentleman did not understand 
the question. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. For the purpose of clarifi- 
cation of the intent of this bill I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if my understanding of the bill 
is correct in this area. 

There will be under this bill the possi- 
bility of charging user admission fees in 
Forest Service areas, but that funds that 
come from these fees under this bill will 
not be used or it will not be possible to 
use them for recreational development 
or maintenance of presently established 
Forest Service areas. Am I correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is my understanding 
that this money is to be used from the 
sources from which we have designated 
for the acquisition of lands. Congress 
has presently taken care of funds in each 
year in the appropriation bill for devel- 
opment. Now, the real crying need in 
this country is not for development of 
the areas. That is being taken care of. 
The crying need is for the acquisition of 
land that can be developed. 

Mrs. MAY. If I may beg to differ with 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, perhaps he has not visited my 
State of Washington recently. 

Mr, SAYLOR. I might say to my col- 
league that I have visited your State and 
I have seen some of your areas and I 
know that you could spend more money 
for development, but the manner in 
which that is to be satisfied is to go to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
lay your case before them and see to it 
that the various Federal agencies get a 
little more money for the development of 
Federal lands they own in your area. 

Mrs. MAY. I would like to say to the 
gentleman I have, of course, done this on 
several occasions, but I would rather ex- 
cept some: areas like mine where there 
are many already established Forest 
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Service areas, such as in my own State, 
of course, that are constantly getting 
more and more use, that cannot keep up 
with maintenance. They now bring up 
this point on the bill when they write me 
about it. They say for the first time we 
will have to pay admission or user fees 
to use these areas where we have not paid 
them before. 

They say that we do not mind this, 
but it does seem to us it would be only 
right in principle to use part of these 
fees then to take care of the mainte- 
nance of these areas that we are now 
using and where we cannot begin to 
keep up right at present, in our State 
anyway, with the constant increasing 
cost of maintenance as we get more and 
more use of these areas. Their objec- 
tion is not to the fees; their objection is 
why do we pay the fee for going into the 
area which we did not pay before if none 
of that money is going to be used to 
keep up this particular area where we 
like to boat or camp. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to my 
good colleague and to the rest of the 
members of the committee that the Al- 
mighty has provided us with water and 
He has provided us with it in some places 
in abundance. If you go out to wher- 
ever it falls you can get it free of charge, 
but if you expect to have it delivered 
to your house, you have to pay for the 
use of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to thank 
the gentleman for his generosity in 
yielding. He has been very gracious. 

However, a moment ago he made a 
statement that I think should be modi- 
fied on the record. He said unless there 
was an initial allocation for recreation 
that there could not now be an entrance 
or admission fee imposed on a reservoir 
area. That is definitely at odds with the 
understanding that the chairman of the 
full committee stated to me just a mo- 
ment ago, where he stated that if there 
has been a subsequent appropriation and 
subsequent dedication to a recreational 
purpose, so that you have a Federal rec- 
reation investment in the reservoir, 
whether it came at the initiation of the 
project or whether it came 5 or 10 years 
later, that then there should be a fee and 
there would be under this bill. 

I think the gentleman would acknowl- 
edge his statement should be modified in 
that particular. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It was my understanding the ques- 
tion was whether or not the fee could be 
charged if in the first instance there was 
no allocation to recreation. If subse- 
quently there has been an appropriation 
for recreation to any one of these areas, 
it would then qualify under this bill, pro- 
vided it meets the other requirements. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. And I think the 
gentleman would agree with me, too, 
that there have been appropriations for 
recreation and for development of that 
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kind on virtually every Army Engineers 
reservoir in the United States. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. BONNER. Where an arrangement 
has been made with a State for migra- 
tory birds, is there anything to let the 
State supervise the hunting season? Is 
there anything in this bill that would 
disrupt the existing arrangement? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is absolutely 
nothing in this bill that would disrupt 
that arrangement. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in favor of this legislation. 

The population explosion across the 
country has turned our open woods and 
wide outdoors where we played as young- 
sters into asphalt parking lots for shop- 
ping centers and concrete and steel 
superhighways. The legislation before 
us today recognizes this continuing 
threat to the beauty of the United States, 
and with its passage we will go a long 
way to restoring and keeping the nat- 
ural recreational areas free from the 
population growth which jumped 27 per- 
cent between 1946 and 1960 while there 
was a 221-percent increase in the use 
of National Park and Forest Service 
systems and the State park systems. 
This statistic is indicative of the tre- 
mendous use and need for expanding our 
recreational areas through cooperative 
Federal and State measures. 

Both the Democratic and Republican 
Party platforms of 1960 recognized that 
there was a need for a program of as- 
sistance to the States to set aside rec- 
reational and park sites and areas for 
the use of this generation and for future 
generations. 

Now, we have before us a bill to es- 
tablish a land and water conservation 
fund to assist the States in meeting 
present and future outdoor recreation 
demands and needs of the American 
people. This legislation points out that 
the need is great and that the States 
need an incentive to develop these areas 
for the future. The funding for this pro- 
gram is subject to discussion and I am 
confident that a good plan for Federal 
and State cooperation will be developed 
through debate in the House and by 
amendments offered to the bill. 

As one of the original introducers of 
this legislation, and as a Floridian I am 
particularly enthusiastic about this pro- 
gram. I have only to point out that in 
1962 more than 13 million tourists spent 
in Florida more than $2 billion, and by 
the year 2000 at least 30 million people 
will visit my State annually. These peo- 
ple, representing every State in the 
Union, want to relax and enjoy what 
Florida has to offer in the way of out- 
door recreation. They want to swim, 
hike, golf, play in the sun, picnic, go 
boating and enjoy themseives in other 
stimulating and healthful outdoor activi- 
ties. 

The Florida Legislature last year 
passed an Outdoor Recreation Act which 
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can eventually place an additional 2,600,- 
000 acres of land under intensive game 
management, develop an additional 
25,500 picnic sites and provide an addi- 
tional 70.7 miles of seashore to the Na- 
tion’s fastest growing large State. This 
legislation will help assure this outdoor 
recreation development, and be of lasting 
benefit to the people of the United 
States. This is but one example of the 
influence this bill will have on the almost 
200 million Americans who, should this 
legislation not be passed, will be strug- 
gling for a breath of fresh air and wide 
open spaces in the next decade. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to our dis- 
tinguished colleague from California 
[Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is indeed landmark legislation and I rise 
in its support. 

During the last 20 years the demand 
for outdoor recreation has been increas- 
ing rapidly. As a matter of fact, since 
the end of World War II it has out- 
stripped our otherwise impressive, if not 
staggering, growth in population. 

More specifically, the extensive studies 
of the distinguished Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission reveal 
that a 27-percent increase in population 
has been accompanied by a 232-percent 
increase in attendance at our national 
parks, a 416-percent increase in use of 
our national forest, and a 180-percent 
increase in utilization of our State parks. 
Compounding these facts is still another 
compelling figure: that the average use 
of one visit per year per individual in 
1946 has more than doubled today to 
2.3 visits per year. 

At the same time, our outdoor recrea- 
tional resources have not been developed 
at a comparable rate. Between 1946 and 
1960—the same years previously cited— 
there was less than a 15-percent increase 
in the acreage of our national park sys- 
tem, with a comparable limited develop- 
ment of State parks. 

And tragically, the land which we once 
thought of as abundant—the land suit- 
able for future outdoor recreation de- 
velopment—is rapidly becoming either 
unavailable, or prohibitively costly. 

This is a situation which calls for ac- 
tion, for farsighted planning and devel- 
opment to insure adequate outdoor rec- 
reational opportunities for future gen- 
erations of Americans. Fortunately we 
are offered such action and planning in 
this carefully thought out and considered 
legislation. 

This bill recognizes the view of the 
Outdoor Recreational Resources Review 
Commission that the role of the States 
in developing outdoor recreation facili- 
ties is pivotal. It provides that 60 per- 
cent of all appropriations made to car- 
ry out this act shall be available for 
State purposes. But it also recognizes 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this field; that increasing mo- 
bility, personal income, and leisure time 
have added heavily to the demands made 
on national parks and other Federal 
lands. 

This bill proposes a reasonable and 
realistic means of financing, a proposal 
which in the period of a few short years 
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will make the program of maintenance 
and new resource development largely 
self-sufficient. 

This proposal for a continuing fund for 
State and Federal outdoor recreation 
needs has been attacked for charging a 
minimal admission or user fee. But this 
attack ignores certain basic facts: 

National parks have been charging fees 
for almost 50 years. 

No such fee will be charged for through 
travel. 

No fees will be charged for Federal 
hunting or fishing. 
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No fees will be imposed for commer- 
cial or other activities not related to 
recreation. 

No fees will be charged unless the area 
is designated and posted, unless recrea- 
tional benefits are provided at Federal 
expense, and unless the area is admin- 
istered primarily for recreation. 

Mr. Chairman, this Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act is a fiscally re- 
sponsible approach to a vital national 
requirement. It is a wise investment in 
the future of America, and I urge its 
passage. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the question was 
brought up awhile ago by one of our 
colleagues concerning charges for recre- 
ation areas within national forests. I 
have here the latest report dated 1962 
for over 100 areas where recreation fees 
are charged in a national forest. Among 
the States are Idaho, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, 
California, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Flor- 
ida, Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois. 

The list follows: 


Charge recreation areas within national forest system, 1962 


State and forest or grassland 
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Charge recreation areas within national forest system, 1962—Continued 


Unit State and forest or grassland 


Name of site 


Camp 
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The basic question before us today is, 
How much do we care about outdoor 
America? 

Critical scenic and recreation sites— 
shorelines of oceans, lakes, and streams, 
still-undeveloped parksites near urban 
areas, prime habitat for fish and game— 
are being lost every day to highways or 
industrial developments or subdivisions. 
Acquiring and protecting and develop- 
ing these areas for ourselves and future 
generations will cost money, a great deal 
of money. And the hard fact is that 
unless we who now enjoy the outdoors 
are willing to help pay for it, the needs 
of the future generations will not be met. 

The land and water conservation fund 
bill would provide the muscle—the 
money—to get a great nationwide effort 
underway. It would provide matching 
grants to stimulate action by local gov- 
ernments and by the States. It would 
provide moneys for justifiable acquisi- 
tion of recreational lands by the Federal 
Government. And it would do so in a 
fiscally responsible way, in which the 
outdoor users of today would help finance 
a decent outdoors for tomorrow. 


The bill provides that certain Federal 
revenues will be dedicated to the land 
and water conservation fund. Among 
the “fund” revenues—and by all odds 
the most significant—is ‘‘all proceeds— 
from recreation user fees or charges 
collected or received” by Federal agencies 
administering recreational land or water 
areas—our national parks and forests, 
public domain lands, wildlife refuges and 
our great Federal reservoirs. 

If the American people are willing to 
pay fair and reasonable fees over the 
coming years for the use of special rec- 
reation areas and facilities on these Fed- 
eral areas, the Congress can, by enacting 
this bill, launch an effort that will ulti- 
mately assure a decent outdoor future. 
If the American people are not willing 
to pay such fees Congress will have rea- 
son to question both the importance of 
outdoor recreation and the need for this 
bill. I believe the people will rise to the 
test. 

The recreation fee issue is central to 
our consideration of this bill. There is 
widespread and understandable concern 
about fees. And, I regret to say, the op- 


portunity for sober analysis has been 
clouded by inaccurate and irresponsible 
charges. 

H.R. 3846 authorizes the President to 
establish or provide for the establish- 
ment of “fair and equitable” entrance, 
admission and other recreation fees and 
charges on certain Federal land and wa- 
ter areas administered by the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Forest Service, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the U.S. section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission. 

Mr, Chairman, receipts will be placed 
in the land and water conservation 
fund. The bill provides for two types 
of fees: First, entrance and admission 
fees; and second, fees for special serv- 
ices or for the use of special facilities 
provided for recreation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is provision for 
a flexible entrance fee. The provisions 
of the bill on entrance fees are well con- 
ceived. The bill will permit the levying 
of an optional annual fee not to exceed 
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$7 for admission to designated Federal 
areas by persons occupying a private 
noncommercial automobile. This single 
fee will cover admissions to any Federal 
area, except areas like the Washington 
Monument and comparable areas where 
the use of an automobile is not involved, 
for the total year in which the fee is 
issued, and the $7 figure is not a mini- 
mum, it is a maximum. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior can and 
probably will recommend less than this 
to the President. The annual automo- 
bile fee is not compulsory. Anyone 
choosing not to buy an annual automo- 
bile admission may pay fees for a single 
visit or a series of visits during portions 
of the year, as he can do at the present 
time. The annual automobile fee will 
constitute a convenience and a savings 
to many. The annual fee at Yosemite 
and Yellowstone National Parks at the 
present time is $6 per year. Fees of 
varying levels are also charged at other 
national parks, monuments, and forest 
areas. The annual automobile fee good 
for admission to all appropriate areas 
will thus relieve the public of paying 
individual admissions, and will consti- 
tute a substantial savings to anyone 
visiting two or more of the major na- 
tional park areas where fees are now 
charged. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill also authorizes 
fees for the use of special facilities and 
services provided at Federal expense for 
recreation purposes. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we have the item 
of the restriction on fees which is cov- 
ered in this proposed legislation. Under 
the bill, entrance and admission fees may 
be charged only where all of the follow- 
ing conditions are met: 

First. The areas must be specifically 
designated by the President, and notice 
must actually be posted on the land. 

Second. The area must be adminis- 
tered by a Federal agency which excludes 
Federal land and water areas under 
lease to State or local governments. 

Third. The areas must be adminis- 
tered primarily for outdoor recreation 
and the areas must contain recreational 
facilities or services provided at Federal 
expense. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the members of 
the committee to take particular note 
that nothing in the bill requires that 
these be imposed even where all of these 
conditions are met. The language is 
permissive. The effect of this language 
is to restrict sharply the application of 
entrance or admission fees. Then, there 
are no fees on many Federal areas. 

Most of the land and water areas in 
the national forests, most of the lands 
administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management and most Federal water 
project areas of the Corps of Engineers, 
Bureau of Reclamation and TVA are 
not administered primarily for outdoor 
recreation. These great areas and proj- 
ects are by law managed for multiple 
purposes. On them, fees would thus be 
confined to specifically designated sites 
which are developed and administered 
primarily for recreation by a Federal 
agency, and where recreation services or 
facilities are provided at Federal expense. 
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The great bulk of these areas would con- 
tinue to be available without charge. 

Federal areas under lease to State or 
local governments are not covered by 
this act since they are not administered 
by a Federal agency. On Corps of En- 
gineers, TVA and Bureau of Reclamation 
projects, it is the policy of the Federal 
Government to turn over the adminis- 
tration of shoreline recreation areas to 
State and local governments. 

Only on certain national park system 
areas where control of access is necessary 
for protection of the area is it likely that 
fees will be imposed for admission to an 
entire administrative unit. Such fees are 
now in effect at many national parks and 
monuments and are accepted by the rec- 
reation public. 

The bill prohibits fees: 

First. For nonrecreation use of the wa- 
ters of reservoirs, canals or waterways 
that are units in a Federal navigation 
system, 

Second. For commercial or other ac- 
tivities not related to recreation, 

Third. For travel by noncommercial 
vehicles over any national parkway or 
portion of the Federal-air highway sys- 
tem, 

Fourth. For travel within a designated 
area by a person who has any property 
within the area. 

The bill also prohibits the levying of 
any Federal fee as a hunting or fishing 
license. 

Special provisions are made to honor 
commitments which the Federal Govern- 
ment has made with respect to fees on 
areas in which lands were donated to the 
Federal Government, or where agree- 
ments to provide free access have been 
made. 

I think this is a very important part of 
the bill, and this is the guideline on the 
levying of fees, in addition to being de- 
clared by the President. 

The “Guidelines on Fees” report en- 
joins the executive branch to consider 
eight criteria in deciding where fees may 
be applied: 

First. The practicability of collecting 
fees at the area in question, 

Second. The cost of doing so in com- 
mnm with expected receipts there- 

rom. 

In other words, if it is going to cost you 
more to collect the fees than you receive 
out of it. 

Third. The effect of charging a fee on 
the public use and enjoyment of the area 
for the purpose for which it was created, 

Fourth. The cost to the United States 
of establishing and maintaining the area, 

Fifth. The contribution, if any, which 
the State within which the area lies 
makes to its maintenance, 

Sixth. The type and variety of types 
of recreation to which the area is suited, 

Seventh. The amount charged for ad- 
mission to or the use of comparable Fed- 
eral, State, local, and private areas, 

Eighth. The expenditure which visitors 
to the area otherwise incur and are will- 
ing to incur in visiting it. 

On careful analysis, the bill provides 
the necessary flexibility to the executive 
branch for the establishment of fees and 
provides also for limitations, prohibi- 
tions, and guidelines to assure that fees 
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are sensible, fair, and equitable to all 
Americans. 

A sensible system of fees for public 
recreation of Federal recreation areas is 
essential if most American families are 
to have decent outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities in the future. 

Our Federal recreation areas consti- 
tute a very substantial part of the out- 
door recreation heritage of the American 
people. But it does not follow that por- 
tions of the public estate which are 
especially set aside or developed at Fed- 
eral expense for recreation should be of- 
fered free to those who chose to use 
them. On the contrary, there is sound 
reason for expecting people who want 
to use special recreation facilities or fed- 
erally administered and developed rec- 
reation areas to pay somewhat more than 
those who do not use the Federal areas 
at all, or who prefer to enjoy relatively 
undeveloped and uncrowded areas where 
extensive facilities are not provided. 

The need for action on this legislation 
is urgent. The kinds of land and water 
areas which are of prime value for pub- 
lic outdoor recreation, especially shore- 
lines and recreation lands of all types 
near metropolitan centers, are in great 
demand for other purposes. For the av- 
erage American citizen the only effective 
guarantee of future outdoor recreation 
opportunity is an adequate basic supply 
of public outdoor recreation areas and 
facilities, local, State, and Federal. 

Providing these areas and facilities 
is going to cost money. The land and 
water conservation fund provides a sen- 
sible way for outdoor recreationists to 
help finance a pay-as-you-go nationwide 
effort to meet a vital national need. 

The American people care, and care 
deeply, about the natural beauty of this 
country. They want their children to 
know and enjoy it. They have made it 
clear they are willing to help pay the 
price. 

If we have committed any sin in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor of the House, the 
only sin is that we have provided a 
method for paying for it. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman has 
talked a great deal about what this bill 
does. It seems to me that practically all 
powers are left in the Secretary of the 
Interior, and he can determine most any- 
thing be done. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the proviso on page 25 of the 
bill, and I will read it: 

Provided, That no provision of any law 
or treaty which extends to any person or 
class of persons a right of free access to the 
shoreline of any reservoir or other body of 
water, or to hunting and fishing along or on 


such shoreline, shall be affected by this re- 
pealer. 


What I want to know is this: Will this 
in any way affect the hunting and fish- 
ing rights of an Indian tribe where it 
may not be spelled out in toto insofar 
as the Executive orders are concerned or 
law but has been a custom of that tribe? 
It merely says “law or treaty.” As the 
gentleman well knows, many of the In- 
dian tribes of this Nation have a right 
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to fish and hunt by custom rather than 
by treaty or laws. What is going to hap- 
pen in that situation? 

Mr. MORRIS. As a matter of fact, the 
purpose of the language which the gen- 
tleman has pointed out is to protect the 
rights of the Indian tribes and people 
who have hunting and fishing rights. 

Mr. HALEY. That is exactly what I 
wanted to hear the gentleman say be- 
cause I do not want later on for some bu- 
reaucrat downtown to say, “Well, this 
takes away the right of anyone who has 
enjoyed these rights heretofore by cus- 
tom.” 

Mr, KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I will say to the gentleman 
from Florida that I offered this amend- 
ment in committee after consultation 
with people in the Department of the In- 
terior for the very specific purpose of 
protecting the rights of all the Indians of 
the United States. That is the sole pur- 
pose of the amendment. The purpose of 
the amendment is to protect the rights 
and agreements which have been made 
between the Federal Government and In- 
dians. 

Mr. MORRIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, HALEY. May I just respond for 
a moment to the gentleman, I know the 
gentleman has been zealously guarding 
the rights of the Indian tribes. I just 
wish that he had spelled it out a little 
more clearly. 

Mr. MORRIS. I think the gentle- 
man’s question has cleared it up. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to join 
the others who have complimented the 
gentleman on his very fine handling of 
this bill and his fine understanding of it. 
The question raised by the gentleman 
from Florida, however, I think is par- 
ticularly appropriate here because he has 
asked the able subcommittee of the 
chairman if the fact that there has been 
a custom that there be no fee paid by 
these Indians, in whom of course I am 
keenly interested also, would operate to 
prevent their having to pay a fee in the 
future. The gentleman well knows there 
has been a custom for the whole people 
of the United States insofar as these res- 
ervoirs are concerned and so far as these 
rivers are concerned to fish in them free 
and to hunt along their banks free. The 
mere existence of a custom is not going 
to be any exemption for any or all of the 
people in the United States unless they 
have a formal treaty or agreement that 
is nailed down under the terms of this 
bill; is that correct? 

Mr. MORRIS. As a matter of fact, it 
is specifically spelled out that we are not 
imposing a Federal hunting and fishing 
license. We have no intention to de- 
prive any Indian tribe of any fishing and 
hunting rights that they have had as a 
tribe heretofore whether it be in my 
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opinion by custom or whether it be by 
written treaty or whether it be by statute. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. However, the bill 
says by treaty or by agreement; does it 
not? 

Mr. MORRIS. It says, No provisions 
of any law or treaty.” 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gen- 
tleman agree also to this? That if you 
charge for entrance or if you charge for 
admission to the recreation area or if 
you charge to put a boat in the water 
indirectly at least you are certainly put- 
ting a tax on the ‘hunters or fishermen 
who go into those recreation areas. 

Mr. MORRIS. Right now the very 
same thing is being done where there are 
Federal recreation facilities constructed 
where you have a boat launching ramp 
and most of the places are charging for 
launching a boat. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Can the gentle- 
man name for me one Army Engineers 
reservoir where they make a charge for 
entrance or for admission to the Federal 
recreation area or for the use of launch- 
ing ramps? 

Mr. MORRIS. No, I cannot right at 
this moment but I might point out to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, that that does not mean that 
they are not Corps of Engineers proj- 
ects. I just do not happen to know for 
certain at this time. 

I might also point out to my good 
friend that the Corps of Engineers is 
not the only agency in the recreation 
business in this country. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree, but they 
certainly run most of the reservoirs of 
the United States. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
I should like to invite the attention of 
the gentleman from New Mexico to lan- 
guage appearing in the bill on page 23, 
lines 11 through 21. Can the gentleman 
assure me and the members of the com- 
mittee that this language means that no 
motorist or user of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way will ever be charged a fee for using 
that facility? 

Mr. MORRIS. That is what was 
known in the committee as the Taylor 
amendment. We tried to make it rather 
specific. This covered not only the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, but also some other 
parkways. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that the discussion we have 
had so far on this legislation sort of 
illustrates the problems we had in the 
committee in trying to resolve our dif- 
ferences. When we get into the matter 
of admission fees and user fees, and 
where they are applicable, it is possible 
to get into a debate on semantics, almost. 
Is a person using a national forest if he 
merely walks into it? Is that a use of 
it? Does it require, as the gentleman 
who preceded me indicated, the use of a 
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boat-launching ramp or something of 
that nature? 

In all due justice, I believe the com- 
mittee worked at considerable length on 
this legislation and tried to resolve these 
differences for the benefit of the whole 
people of the United States. The fact 
that some of us have some different 
views from others does not indicate to 
me that those who oppose some of this 
legislation, in its parts, are opposed per 
se to recreation. I believe probably we 
would find that everyone here today at 
one time or another has voted for appro- 
priations for the purpose of recreation. 

I believe we all recognize that the 
Nation will be better off if the people 
can get outdoors to smell the pine trees 
and fir trees, and do a little fishing and 
get away from some of the problems of 
everyday business. 

I wish to pay my compliments to the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] 
whom I consider to be a very close friend 
of mine. He has had a very successful 
year, I believe, with bills from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
A lot of legislation has been passed. I 
cannot recall any that I have opposed 
here on the floor of the House. And if 
we can amend this bill in a few respects 
I can support this bill as well, but I 
simply cannot go for it the way it is at 
the present time. 

Those Members who have had an op- 
portunity to read the minority views will 
see my name on many types of minority 
views, more than I have seen in quite a 
while around here, but I meant every bit 
of what I had to say as to why I did op- 
pose some of these sections. 

This bill is called the land and water 
conservation bill. I believe that the 
proper name for it should be the land 
and water acquisition bill, because so far 
as the bill is concerned—with the Fed- 
eral Government, at least—it only pro- 
vides for acquisition—more land under 
Federal jurisdiction. At the present 
time, as you have probably heard al- 
ready, the Federal Government owns 
some 770 million acres of land in the 
United States, and 186 million acres of 
this land is under the National Forest 
Service. Now they want more. Is this 
not enough for the people of the country 
to get out and get some recreation? 

People are starving for recreation and 
cannot meet their demands. We have to 
have more. Not one dime will the Fed- 
eral Government spend for the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities in these 
770 million acres under the terms of this 
bill. We had quite a time in the com- 
mittee over this word “development.” 
As the bill came to us from the Senate it 
did not mention “development” at all. 
We got it in at the beginning, but then 
when it got down to where the actual 
part was involved for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it only provides for acquisition. 
There is no denial of this, I believe a 
proper use of the present existing acre- 
age that the Federal Government owns 
today demands the development of rec- 
reational facilities in those areas. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
my friend yield so we can clear up the 
record? 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Yes. I am happy 
to yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. This bill has not been 
from the Senate yet, so it did not come 
over to us. 

Mr. WESTLAND. There was a bill 
that came from the Senate that had 
nothing in it about development. 

Mr. ASPINALL. But it is not this 
particular legislation. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Yes. In my 12 years 
in Congress I have had a great many let- 
ters from constituents of mine who have 
been out in the national forests and wil- 
derness areas and national parks 
complaining about the lack of adequate 
facilities. There were not enough camp- 
grounds, or that sort of facility. But in 
12 years I have never had one letter from 
anybody who complained about the lack 
of adequate resources, that is, enough 
acreage. Not one. So, as I say, I think 
this bill should have “development” in 
there by the Federal Government. It 
is my understanding that the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Coo- 
LEY], when we read the bill, will offer 
an amendment which will provide for 
development. I hope that the commit- 
tee as a whole will support that amend- 
ment, because I think it is good. It 
will also require authorization before 
the Department of Agriculture can ac- 
quire any additional lands. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WESTLAND, Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I had a chance to 
talk to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLEY] a few minutes ago 
about the amendment he is going to 
offer, and his provision for development 
is limited strictly to the national forests. 
There is no provision in it for develop- 
ment money for the parks. There is 
none in it for development money for 
the reservoir areas. I do not think the 
gentleman said anything inconsistent 
with that, but I did want it to be made 
very clear at this point that this need 
for development which exists in the parks 
and on the reservoirs as well as in the 
forests is still not satisfied by this bill 
even with the Cooley amendment in it, 
unless there is something done to es- 
tablish some equity for the reservoir 
areas. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I agree with that, 
and I can understand how the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
might not want to tread on the toes of 
Interior or perhaps the Army engineers, 
but, so far as his jurisdiction goes, at 
least he is trying to provide for some de- 
velopment in the national forests, and I 
heartily subscribe to that. 

We get on now to the matter of ad- 
mission fees, to which I am opposed. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma made a 
very fine statement, I thought, when he 
appeared on the floor of the House here 
during the debate on the rule and quoted 
the 1960 Democrat platform. Well, I 
did not run on that platform, but I would 
have been happy to as far as that part 
of it was concerned, at least, because I 
support that wholeheartedly. If you 
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subscribe to the thesis that the public 
of the United States owns the public do- 
main, then how in the world can you 
charge anything to them to use their own 
property and charge an admission fee 
for their own property? The Congress 
of the United States in 1787 said you 
should not charge it. Your omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill makes specific 
reference to this point that access to 
these properties should be free. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman very appropriately some months 
ago termed that new approach the 
“king’s forest approach.” I think it is 
entirely right. When you start saying 
that forest areas are subject to an en- 
trance fee simply because somewhere 
within them there is a recreational fa- 
cility, then you are adopting the idea of 
the kings. That is what we tried to get 
away from when our forefathers came 
over here in the first place. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Is not the 
situation actually worse than that be- 
cause in many cases the local people 
through a development program, a river 
program, or through local cities, are re- 
paying 85 percent or 90 percent of this 
money that they borrowed from the Fed- 
eral Government and now they are going 
to have to pay it again in the form of 
fees? 

Mr. WESTLAND. That is right. 
This is another tax on the public that I 
believe is taxed high enough. The gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT], 
when he was here asked the question 
whether or not a fellow who is going 
into a national forest to hunt deer could 
be charged a fee. He got the answer 
that, “No” he would not be but the fact 
is, of course, that he could not be charged 
for a hunting license, but he could be 
charged an admission fee for going into 
the national forest whether he was going 
to hunt or not. 

Also this bill specifically mentions wil- 
derness areas. There are a great many 
Members in this House who have sup- 
ported wilderness legislation. We will be 
coming out with a bill pretty soon, the 
Saylor bill, which is a wilderness bill, 
which was reported out of the committee 
by unanimous vote. Yet this bill will 
charge or can charge an admission fee 
for a man, his wife, and a couple of kids, 
to go into a wilderness area just to walk 
around, smell the fir trees or the pine 
trees, look at nature untrammeled by 
man. And you are going to charge him 
an admission fee. Do you think this is 
right? Ithink itis wrong. We will try 
to eliminate these admission fees when 
we come to the reading of the bill, and I 
hope that the Committee of the Whole 
will support that move. 

I think there are better ways of ob- 
taining funds. As far as the State pro- 
gram is concerned I am wholeheartedly 
in support of this. They say this is a 
60-40 deal: 60 percent to the States and 
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40 percent to the Federal Government. 
But that is not quite so. The President 
has the right to deviate from this by 15 
points either way. It could be 75-25 in 
favor of the Federal Government, if he 
wants to do it. The bill would permit 
him to do it. Nevertheless I think some 
kind of a matching-fund basis would be 
all right, with funds obtained through 
user fees and then let the States acquire 
these lands and develop them with these 
funds provided in the bill. The States 
may develop them if the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot. 

If this bill passes the way it is, you are 
going to take approximately $750 million 
from the sale of surplus Government real 
property. The point has been made that 
this is exchanging unproductive land for 
productive land. I think this is subject 
to question. You might have a fort or 
an Army base or an Air Force base, 
something of that nature which Mr. 
McNamara declares surplus. And he has 
indicated that he is going to declare quite 
a few of these places surplus and sell 
them. They do not contain many acres, 
perhaps 100 acres, or perhaps 500 acres. 
They ought to sell for several million 
dollars. But those funds then will be 
given to Agriculture, to go out and have 
condemnation proceedings and pick up 
more land, when they have already got 
186 million. Historically, it has been the 
function of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives to 
decide where funds shall go, that they 
will not be dedicated for specific pur- 
poses, and with the exception of the 
Highway Fund, this is the only place 
about which I know where they are 
doing it. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations should have the authority 
to take moneys from the General Fund 
and put them where it believes they are 
needed most. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been talk 
about the motorboat fuel tax. Well, this 
tax amounts to $30 million. The sum of 
$30 million may not represent very much 
to take out of the Highway Fund and 
put into this fund. Perhaps, the High- 
way Fund is operating very fine right 
now, but I will guarantee the members 
of the committee somewhere along the 
line they will replace that $30 million 
with some other tax in order to main- 
tain the schedule that we have estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that when we 
get to the point of reading this bill at 
which time we will be able to offer 
amendments, we will be able to make 
the bill more palatable to the people of 
the United States. I do not believe the 
people of the United States want fees 
to be charged, admission fees, to go onto 
lands that they already own. I hope 
that the committee will support that 
view. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Surely. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the colloquy which I had some 
time ago with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] in 
which he said that there was to be a 
fee charged for hunting. I would like 
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to have him point out in the bill where 
such a provision occurs. 

Mr. WESTLAND. No, no, no; the gen- 
tleman misunderstands me. I made it 
very clear that there would not be a fee 
for hunting, but the question was if a 
man wanted to go to a national forest to 
go hunting, might he be charged a fee? 
I said I think the answer is “Yes,” he 
might be charged an admission fee, not a 
hunting fee; and that is what the bill 
says. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like for him to 
point out to me where in the bill there is 
a provision to the effect that a man who 
wants to go hunting can be charged an 
admission fee. 

Mr. WESTLAND. On page 22 of the 
bill where it says if the area is used for 
recreational purposes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if an area has been set 
aside for recreational use, the gentleman 
knows that there would be a provision 
put in the bill, just as there is in certain 
areas already set aside by the Forest 
Service for recreation. In fact there are 
signs all over the place, “No hunting 
allowed.” 

Mr. WESTLAND. The fact is that 
now a man can go into a national forest 
and hunt deer without being charged an 
admission fee. Under this bill he can 
be charged such a fee. 

Mr. SAYLOR. No; he cannot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3846. 

This legislation is the first measure in 
many years which will enable Eastern 
States to obtain recreation areas close to 
the great cities with their teeming popu- 
lation. 

Very few persons in the State of New 
Jersey ever have the opportunity of util- 
izing the vast recreational areas of the 
West. This bill would provide havens of 
wholesome recreation for the millions 
of eastern city dwellers to help them ease 
the tension of life in our industrial cen- 
ters. 

As the American people acquire in- 
creased leisure time, it is becoming in- 
creasingly important that we provide the 
opportunity for them to use this time 
constructively and healthfully. We must 
give people the chance to recharge their 
spiritual batteries through the use of the 
great outdoors. 

Unless the Congress takes immediate 
action, suitable land will be forever lost 
to them through industrial development 
or become prohibitive in cost. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I would like 
to address my remarks to the section of 
the bill which diverts the gasoline tax 
for motorboats from the highway trust 
fund into the land and water conser- 
vation fund. 
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Mr. Chairman, section 210 of the 1956 
Highway Act authorized the Secretary 
of Commerce to make certain studies 
for the purpose of making information 
available to Congress on a basis which 
might make an equitable distribution 
of the highway fund tax burden among 
the various classes of people using the 
Federal highways or otherwise deriving 
benefits therefrom. 

Mr. Chairman, the results of this 
study that was submitted to Congress 
in January 1961 were used by the House 
Ways and Means Committee in adjusting 
taxes which would support the highway 
trust fund to provide the Federal share 
of the Federal-aid highway program for 
the fiscal years up until 1972. 

Mr. Chairman, great care was taken 
to provide as nearly as possible the 
exact amount of revenues required each 
year and to distribute the tax burden 
as equitably as possible. 

The Highway Act of 1961 was the 
result of 5 years of intensive study and 
deliberations. 

Section 2 of this bill, it seems to me, 
will chip away at the very foundation 
that was laid so carefully. If the high- 
way trust fund legislation is to be 
amended, it should be done only by 
restudying the whole tax structure. 

The highway. trust fund stands to 
lose approximately $27 to $30 million a 
year if this bill is passed. 

The proposed diversion by H.R. 3846, 
as you can see, is substantial. The prin- 
ciple at stake is extremely important. 
Once the precedent is established that 
the highway trust fund can be tapped 
for nonhighway purposes, we will no 
longer be assured of long-term conti- 
nuity of revenue or of continued equity 
in the distribution of the tax load. 
Without these assurances the trust fund 
concept is of little value. 

The Congress has accepted the princi- 
ple that a relatively small proportion of 
highway trust fund revenue should come 
from the indirect beneficiaries of the 
highway program. Users of small boats 
are among those who enjoy special bene- 
fits for the roads on which they fre- 
quently haul their boats or travel to the 
places where their boats are docked are 
often roads which have been improved 
primarily to serve the needs of recrea- 
tion seekers, 

Thus, I see no inequity in the present 
arrangement; but even if I did, I would 
be reluctant to adopt a piecemeal ap- 
proach to amending the revenue legis- 
lation supporting the highway trust fund. 

I commend the chairman and his com- 
mittee for the general principle of the 
legislation that we have before us today, 
the orderly acquisition of the land for 
recreation and conservation, and support 
it through a land conservation trust fund. 
But when you think next year we are 
having a new cost study of the high- 
way program made, the first one since 
1960, we will come up with a whole new 
set of figures as to what the highway 
will cost to complete between now and 
1972. 

We also are entering into an era of 
where the most expensive part of the 
highway construction program is being 
conducted; that is, in the urban sections 
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which include your great expressways. 
Certainly I do not think any tap should 
be made on this fund or any revision 
should be made in taxes until the final 
study of this cost matter is before the 
Congress. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HORTON]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. CHAIRMAN, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now before the House, H.R. 3846, 
has a special interest to me and my 
constituents. I have followed it closely 
for a number of months and have dis- 
cussed it widely with many of the peo- 
ple I represent. 

The vital necessity of land and water 
conservation along with wise use of our 
recreational resources are well under- 
stood among my constituents. Large 
groups of conservationists are very ac- 
tive and effective in our area of the 
country. They are dedicated to the pro- 
tection and preservation of our precious 
natural resources. 

Early this year, I received a letter 
from the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs inviting my 
attention to the provisions of H.R. 3846. 
I studied the measure carefully and at- 
tempted to assess its potential impact. 
Further, I wrote many of my constitu- 
ents who are particularly prominent in 
conservation and public recreation ac- 
tivities and solicited their views on the 
proposed legislation. 

The response to my inquiry was almost 
immediate. Nearly everyone replying in- 
dicated strong approval of the bill and 
urged me to work for its prompt passage. 

From these constituent communica- 
tions, I would like to present for the in- 
formation of my colleagues some selected 
excerpts. 

The chairman of New York State’s 
Genesee State Park Commission, Wil- 
liam J. Babcock, of Rochester, N.Y., 
wrote: 

I have carefully read the bill, H.R. 3846, 
and have discussed it with several State 
park men from widely scattered sections of 
the State. I think it is fair to say that we 
all agreed that, although the bill has some 
valid minor objections to it, in the main, 
it is a good bill, one that merits the support 
of all park-minded people in New York State. 

I’m sold on “user fees.“ The financial 
burden on “users” is insignificant which 
helps to lighten the tax load on the “non- 
users.” 

I'm also sold that this bill will assist the 
States in providing future recreation and 
outdoor needs for our exploding population. 


Another constituent and a member of 
the Genesee State Park Commission, 
Arthur A. Davis of Rochester, N.Y., told 
me in his letter: 

I am in favor of the principles and hope 
that the bill is passed. The provisions for 
cooperation with the States is very sound and 
should be particularly helpful in New York. 


The director of the Monroe County, 
N.Y., Parks Department, Wilbur E. 
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Wright, responded with a very well rea- 
soned statement on the desirability of 
the bill’s passage: 

As professional men serving in the parks 
field for 20 years in Monroe County, we feel 
that by enactment of this bill the Federal 
Government will give recognition to the 
pressing need for action by all government, 
local, as well as Federal, to preserve for pres- 
ent and future generations land vitally need- 
ed for parks and outdoor recreational use. 
This bill will implement other action by 
Federal and State Governments which makes 
possible land acquisition by providing funds 
for aid in planning and development, as 
well as in acquisition. The bill in its 
content, stimulates local planning and de- 
velopment to meet the needs of the local 
community. Citizens of New York State and 
Monroe County will benefit through this ac- 
tion in view of their present land acquisition 
program for parks purposes. Equal emphasis 
is given in the bill to the separate phases; 
i.e., acquisition, planning, and development. 
It further emphasizes to various Government 
agencies the necessity to begin immediate 
action on park programs for local communi- 
ties. 

With regard to the dissenting views of 
those opposing enactment of H.R. 3846 we 
would state: 

1. Employment of user fees: This is a fair 
approach to the problem. It is a standard 
practice to levy fees to users of these re- 
sources who thereby would contribute more 
than the people who support their develop- 
ment through taxation but who do not use 


em. 

2. Traditional statutory commitment: Our 
present population explosion, coupled with 
the scarcity of open space necessitates a new 
approach to procuring funds for improve- 
ment and development of open space lands. 
Use of funds derived from the sale of surplus 
Government lands for the acquisition of new 
lands and the development of lands into 
outdoor recreational areas is a logical one, 
particularly when the surplus property is not 
suitable for parks purposes. 

3. Tax base for future: Generally speaking, 
lands devoted to parks purposes in any given 
community tend to increase the value of 
adjacent properties and the land within the 
neighborhood becomes of greater value and 
ylelds greater taxes for use by the com- 
munity as a whole. 

4. Equal distribution of land: Although 
the bill would not be used for land acquisi- 
tion in parts of the United States where vast 
amounts of Government-owned lands al- 
ready exist, funds would be available for 
planning and development as needed in 
those areas. The bill would, however, be of 
assistance in preserving open lands in other 
sections of the country where it is now ata 
great premium. Preservation of open lands 
and shorelines in many areas will be lost 
forever unless action is taken now to pre- 
serve these areas for the future. 

5. Development funds instead of acquisi- 
tion of more land: The bill states that each 
phase—acquisition, planning, and develop- 
ment is to be considered separately from the 
other—and on an equal basis. 

6. Collecting fees—excessive costs: Speak- 
ing from our own experience, if good judg- 
ment, planning, and proper supervision is 
employed, the cost of collecting fees can be 
kept to a minimum. 

7. Transfer of motorboat fuel tax: This 
again is a matter of user fees—those who pay 
this tax should benefit through greater and 
better facilities which this bill can provide. 

It is our opinion that the greatest benefit 
derived through this bill is that it brings to 
the attention of all levels of government a 
national problem which requires immediate 
attention and some assistance through our 
Federal Government which provides the 
leadership and guidance necessary to solve 
this pressing problem. 
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The fact that user fees have been insti- 
tuted as a means of procuring funds does not 
necessarily condemn the bill, rather it is an 
equitable means of everyone sharing the cost. 


Mr. Chairman, shortly after the Com- 
mittee on Rules reported favorably on 
H.R. 3846, Mr. Wright again wrote me 
and discussed the importance of this bill: 


As you know, through previous correspond- 
ence from us, we very strongly urge your 
support of this bill which we feel would be 
of great benefit to our community in all 
three of its stated purposes. Acquisition of 
new park lands has increased public de- 
mand for planning and development of these 
lands. Many projects which we should plan 
and develop are as listed below: 

1. Creation of large family picnic areas 
with adjoining playfields and parking areas. 

2. Development of golf courses, swimming 
pools, and beaches. We feel that Monroe 
County has great potential particularly for 
increased swimming facilities. 

3. Further development of a nature in- 
terpretation program. The response to our 
present program has exceeded all expecta- 
tions as to the numbers of participants. We 
definitely feel that in planning for the fu- 
ture we should set aside more areas for 
nature recreation. 

4. Development of overnight camping fa- 
cilities for Scouts and other organized groups, 
as well as day campsites for children of un- 
derprivileged families who may not otherwise 
have the opportunity to spend a day in the 
open spaces. 

5. Family camping areas for local residents 
for weekend outings. 

6. Planning and development of facilities 
for winter activities which would include 
skating, skiing, sledding programs with nec- 
essary warming houses. 

7. Launching sites and marina basins 
would allow us greater use of our water 
resources. 

I sincerely hope that the above informa- 
tion will be helpful to you in taking neces- 
sary action on this bill. 


One of the most ardent and respected 
conservationists in New York State, 
Wayne M. Harris, also is my constit- 
uent. Mr. Harris had these comments 
on H.R. 3846: 


I believe that the general intent of the 
bill is good for it is important that poten- 
tial future recreation areas should be ac- 
quired as rapidly as is feasible. Certainly 
our population is increasing at a high rate 
and our people, on an average, each year 
have more and more recreation time, which 
adds up to a tremendous future need for 
recreation areas. Areas for recreation can 
be acquired less expensively now than in 
the future, and in many instances I am 
sure, through the expansion of our com- 
mercial areas, lands that are available now 
will not be available in the future. 

I have no particular objection to the 
method of raising funds for this undertaking. 
I believe our people are willing to pay an 
entrance fee for an area that they can use 
for recreation. I don’t feel that the boat 
owners would object to having their gas tax 
used for creating new areas where they could 
enjoy the use of their boats. The sale of 
surplus land seems logical, providing, of 
course, it could not be incorporated in the 
recreational complex. 


Another constituent, Charles P. Mead, 
of Pittsford, N.Y., provided me with his 
feelings on the importance of H.R. 3846: 


I am writing to you to express my in- 
terest in the land and water conservation 
fund bill (H.R. 3846) now under considera- 
tion by Congress. I believe H.R. 3846 rep- 
resents a constructive and far-reaching ef- 
fort toward attaining adequate outdoor rec- 
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reation facilities for the public at both the 
State and Federal levels. I am also very 
much in favor of the principle of user fees 
for public recreational facilities. 

I am a former employee of the Federal 
Government and spent almost 30 years in 
the field of resource management, including 
the planning, development, and administra- 
tion of public recreational areas. I am a 
user of such public facilities now and I spend 
outdoor time at State and Federal areas 
whenever possible. I have always felt 
strongly as to the need of a reasonable user 
fee. H.R. 3846 should make user fees on 
Federal areas more uniform and consistent, 
thus enabling the Government to collect 
such fees at reasonable cost and also pro- 
vide a substantial fund for future develop- 
ment programs. I come in contact with 
many outdoor recreationalists. The vast 
majority of these are willing to pay user 
fees so that more facilities can be built to 
meet rapidly growing demands. The de- 
mand is growing faster than many realize. 
I am acquainted with one dealer who sells 
an average of 350 camp and travel trailers 
each year. He is in your district and is only 
one of such engaged in the travel trailer 
business. This statistic is used merely to 
demonstrate that there are an increasing 
number each year of your constituents who 
are becoming vitally interested in outdoor 
recreation. 

As to the specific uses of the fund which 
will be authorized by H.R. 3846, I have sev- 
eral comments. First, I believe the concept 
of grants to be made to States for the ac- 
quisition and development of State and local 
facilities is excellent, Much more needs to 
be done at local and State levels. The Fed- 
eral Government now owns vast and 
tremendous areas of land which has rec- 
reational potential, much of which is under- 
developed for the use of the average rec- 
reationalist. I do not believe we should 
acquire much more, if any more, land for the 
national park and national forest systems in 
the name of a recreational need. These agen- 
cies need to develop facilities rather than 
acquire more land. They already admin- 
ister over 200 million acres for various types 
of resource programs. In parts of the coun- 
try where Federal areas are scarce and there 
is a recreational need, then acquisition might 
better be confined to the several States or 
local communities. However, authorities for 
the acquisition of land by these Federal agen- 
cies is already quite well defined and I would 
not desire to see H.R. 3846 defeated because 
of organized objections to expansion of the 
national park and national forest systems. 

I believe the basic principle of H.R. 3846 
is both sound and significant. I would ap- 
preciate your support of it. 


Mr. Chairman, without doubt the ma- 
jor question regarding H.R. 3846 rests 
with the matter of user fees. That this 
is a question and source of objection can 
be established by noting some of the mis- 
understanding that exists in this area. 

Because there would be a special re- 
turn in terms of facilities and services to 
those required to pay an admission and 
user fee at certain federally adminis- 
tered areas and because I consider the 
proposed fee schedules very modest and 
reasonable, I do not object to these pro- 
visions. Nonetheless, I think it is very 
important that the public be more fully 
acquainted with the nature of these fees, 
the reason for them, and the limitations 
on them, so that this legislation not be 
subject to unwarranted criticism. 

In this regard, I would like to include 
with my remarks a statement prepared 
by the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources. Entitled “Fiction of Fees,” 
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this brief document contrasts the facts 
and fancy of this fee situation. I com- 
mend the Citizens Committee for its 
presentation of this information; I am 
confident a review of these points will 
help to dispel most of the fears that may 
prevail in this area. 

The fiction: It is implied no Federal agency 
now has the authority to charge fees for 
recreation. 

The fact (sec. 2a, H.R. 3846): National 
parks have been charging fees for almost 50 
years. Resource departments now have au- 
thority to charge fees. H.R. 3846 would al- 
locate such fees to the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund. 

The fiction: Fees would be charged for 
crossing Federal land. 

The fact: No such fee shall be charged for 
through travel by private vehicle across Fed- 
eral lands or access to inholdings. 

The fiction: Fees would be imposed upon 
commercial vessels on the inland waterways. 

The fact: No fee shall be charged for non- 
recreational use of waters of reservoirs, ca- 
nals, or waterways. 

The fiction: Fees would be charged to fish 
or hunt on Federal land. 

The fact: No fees will be charged for Fed- 
eral hunting or fishing. 

The fiction: Fees would be charged for 
commercial activities on Federal land. 

The fact: No fees or charges will be im- 
posed for commercial or other activities not 
relating to recreation. 

The fiction: Fees can be imposed without 
regard to the needs and rights of those in af- 
fected areas. 

The fact: Admission or entrance fees can 
be imposed only if the area is administered 
by a Federal agency (does not include areas 
leased to States such as the Texoma Reser- 
voir), if the area is designated and posted, 
if recreational benefits are provided at Fed- 
eral expense, and if the area is administered 
primarily for recreation, 


Mr. Chairman, we must be aware that 
there is a danger of pricing enjoyment 
of our natural resources beyond the 
range of many people. While I am sat- 
isfied that this is not the case in con- 
nection with the legislation before us, I 
feel that this factor should be one that 
commands our attention whenever such 
programs are considered. 

The news and outdoors editor of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
which serves my home community, Floyd 
King, very clearly stated the caution to 
which I refer in a letter he wrote me 
earlier this year in response to my re- 
quest for his thoughts on H.R. 3846: 

There is no doubt the bill is a good idea 
but I am disturbed by the growing tendency 
to charge fees for our public facilities. As 
you know, this is the trend now in State 
parks and is even recommended for our city 
parks. Added to highway tolls, it makes 
camping pretty expensive. 

The result is the squeezing out of the very 
people who need it most. The poor guy who 
likes to take his family on an inexpensive 
summer camping trip is faced with a toll 
or fee at every turn. It may result in de- 
feating the very thing we are trying to ac- 
complish. 


Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for 
this bill. The need for increasing recre- 
ational facilities and services to match 
the desires of the American people is 
now. Whether for hiking, fishing, na- 
ture study, boating, swimming, hunting, 
camping, or just getting outside in pleas- 
ant surroundings, millions of Americans 
are looking to Congress for action on this 
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important measure that will do so much 
for outdoor activities. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, in gen- 
eral, I favor the objectives of this legis- 
lation, and I want to so indicate. In 
addition, I should like to join in com- 
mending the members of the committee 
for their diligent study and work in this 
important field. 

I do have some reservations about that 
particular section of the bill, section 5, 
which spells out the procedures for pro- 
viding financial assistance to the States. 

I would hope that some amendments 
might be adopted tomorrow to tighten 
up what I consider to be the almost un- 
limited discretionary power which that 
section would place in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior. In the recent 
past I-have had a little experience with 
professional bureaucrats in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and I know that 
at times they can be arbitrary. 

On page 28 of the bill, line 13, it is 
stated: 

Payments may be made to the States by 
the Secretary as hereinafter provided, sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as he 
considers appropriate and in the public in- 
terest. 


In the apportionment of the funds 
collected under this bill, 60 percent is 
to be made available to the States for 
acquisition and development of State 
recreational areas. Of that amount, two- 
fifths is to be divided equally among the 
several States, and three-fifths is to be 
apportioned by the Secretary among the 
several States in such amounts as in his 
judgment will best accomplish the pur- 
poses of the act. 

Under the bill as presented, the Secre- 
tary would have complete discretion in 
allocating three-fifths of the fund and 
he would also have wide latitude in de- 
termining whether a State plan to utilize 
those funds happens to meet with his 
approval. 

On page 30 of the bill, in lines 18 and 
19, it is indicated that, prior to the con- 
sideration by the Secretary of financial 
assistance for acquisition of development 
projects by the State, a plan should be 
submitted and, “the plan shall be ade- 
quate if, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, it encompasses and will promote 
the purposes of this act,” and so forth. 

If the Secretary, arbitrarily, does not 
approve a statewide plan, or does not 
approve a particular project offered by 
a State, there is no procedure in this bill 
for judicial review. 

I call attention, particularly to the 
members of the committee, that other 
Federal grant-in-aid programs, such as 
the medical facilities bill reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the higher education 
facilities bill, which was reported out of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
have provided a method of judicial review 
in cases where the Secretary might ar- 
bitrarily disapprove a project or arbi- 
trarily disapprove a State plan. 

I would welcome any comment by 
members of the committee as to whether 
amendments addressed to the points I 
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have made would be considered. I won- 
der if there are reasons why procedures 
followed in other grant-in-aid bills have 
been omitted in this particular legisla- 
tion. 

I will be happy to yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am not sure that 
I can comment on the gentleman’s 
amendment at this time, although I in- 
tend to see it later. 

As to the decisions on disbursing 
money, we have to see that responsibility 
is placed in someone. It so happens that 
the various committees having jurisdic- 
tion have oversight authority and are 
able by this authority to exercise their 
responsibility to see that the Secretary 
would not indulge in any personal whims 
and devices in discharging his authority 
and responsibilities under the provisions 
of this legislation. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina, 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture [Mr. Cooter]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, at the 
appropriate time, I shall offer an 
amendment to H.R. 3846, the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act, which I 
hope and believe will merit the general 
support of the House. This bill is now 
before the House. 

The amendment will appear on page 
37 at the end of the paragaph headed 
“National Forest System” and will pro- 
vide two things: First, that the Forest 
Service may acquire additional private 
land with funds made available under 
this bill, only pursuant to legislative au- 
thority enacted subsequent to the effec- 
tive date of this bill. Second, that part 
of the funds available to the Forest Serv- 
ice under this bill may be used for 
recreational development on lands pres- 
ently owned by the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I will argue the merits 
of this amendment when it is proposed 
in the regular order. I take this time 
in order to clarify and correct any mis- 
understanding which may exist about 
the amendment and my purpose in of- 
fering it. 

A very few of the many letters and 
other communications I have received 
about my amendment indicate that the 
writer apparently believes, or has been 
told, that the purpose of my amendment 
is to impede or prevent the enactment 
of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, exactly the opposite is 
true. The purpose of my amendment is 
to help bring about the enactment of 
this bill at this session of Congress. 

H.R. 3846 was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
November 1963, and the chairman of that 
committee promptly sent a letter to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee ask- 
ing for a rule on the bill. For many 
months the bill lay dormant before the 
Rules Committee because the chairman 
and members of that committee knew 
there was so much opposition to it in 
its existing form that its enactment by 
the House was very doubtful. 

It was precisely for the purpose of re- 
moving a large body of that opposition 
to the bill that my amendment was 
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drafted and it was not until my amend- 
ment was drafted and thoroughly dis- 
cussed by all of the groups interested in 
this bill that a hearing was scheduled 
by the Rules Committee. 

My amendment did remove the oppo- 
sition to the bill of the largest and most 
important single group which was dis- 
satisfied with its provisions—the private 
timber industry of the United States. 
When this opposition was withdrawn 
the Rules Committee scheduled hearings 
on the bill and very quickly reported it 
for floor action. 

We have often been reminded that all 
legislation is a matter of compromise 
and the purpose of my bill was to bring 
about a compromise which would re- 
move opposition to the bill and would 
permit and assist its enactment at this 
session of Congress. 

The second erroneous assumption is 
that if the Forest Service is required to 
appear before the Committee on Agri- 
culture to obtain authorization for its 
land acquisition program under this bill, 
it will be appearing before a hostile or 
unsympathetic forum. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. No committee 
of the Congress has been more sympa- 
thetic toward nor more helpful to the 
Forest Service and its programs than the 
House Committee on Agriculture. Fur- 
thermore, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has been the legislative leader in 
seeking to develop outdoor recreational 
facilities both in the national forests and 
elsewhere, and was active in trying to 
develop better outdoor recreational op- 
portunities for our citizens while recrea- 
tion was still a nasty word on the floor 
of the House. 

In 1951 our Forest Subcommittee, 
headed by the same gentleman who is its 
present chairman—Hon. GEORGE GRANT 
of Alabama—made a coast to coast study 
of recreational opportunities in the na- 
tional forests and of the steps that 
needed to be taken to improve the na- 
tional forests for wide recreational use. 

The subcommittee found that many 
choice recreational sites in the national 
forests had been taken over by private 
individuals under the guise of fradulent, 
inactive, or unproved mining claims. 
On its return, the subcommittee drafted 
legislation to correct this situation. Af- 
ter many months of work and negotia- 
tions, legislation was developed which 
was referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs because of its 
jurisdiction over mines and minerals in 
general. I am happy to say that this 
legislation was carried to a very satis- 
factory conclusion and the mining 
claims which have been blocking public 
access to many of the choice recreational 
spots in the national forests were re- 
quired to be proven up or abandoned. 
But the impetus for this legislation came 
from the Committee on Agriculture. 

More than 10 years ago our Forests 
Subcommittee advanced the proposal of 
charging small fees to users of improved 
recreational areas in our national for- 
ests—a principle which is now embodied 
in this bill. 

Four years ago the Committee on 
Agriculture unanimously reported and 
secured the passage of what is known as 
the Multiple Use Act which, for the 
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first time, made recreation one of the 
basic purposes for the establishment, de- 
velopment, and administration of our 
national forests. 

In addition to outdoor recreational de- 
velopment of the national forests, the 
legislation which authorizes Government 
loans and other assistance to farmers 
and to private nonprofit rural organiza- 
tions for the development of outdoor 
recreation in rural areas has been de- 
veloped by and reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

The Committee on Agriculture recent- 
ly reported and secured the enactment of 
an amendment to the Small Watershed 
Act which permits and encourages the 
development of public recreational re- 
sources as a part of these upstream 
watershed programs. 

Nothing could be more absurd nor fur- 
ther from the truth, Mr. Chairman, than 
the assumption that in appearing before 
the Committee on Agriculture for au- 
thority to carry out its land acquisition 
program under this bill, the Forest Serv- 
ice will be appearing before an unfriend- 
ly or hostile committee. No committee 
of the Congress is more firmly dedicated 
to the development of outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities, more friendly to the 
Forest Service, nor more active in seek- 
ing to assist outdoor recreational devel- 
opment than the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

A third misapprehension, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that my amendment would re- 
quire the Forest Service to appear before 
the Committee on Agriculture and secure 
congressional approval every time it 
wants to buy a 10-acre tract along a 
stream or an acre on some lakefront for 
a boat landing. This is not the intent of 
my amendment at all. It is certainly not 
the way it will be construed by the pres- 
ent chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and I cannot conceive of any 
subsequent chairman construing it in 
this fashion. 

The intent of my amendment is that 
the Forest Service will come before the 
Committee on Agriculture as soon as 
they conveniently can after the enact- 
ment of this bill and lay before the Com- 
mittee at one time and in one bill, as 
much of their land acquisition program 
as they have determined upon. This may 
be for 1 year, for 2 years, or for 5 years, 
if their plans have progressed to that 
extent. 

The land they wish to acquire will not 
be described by metes and bounds or by 
separate parcels. On the contrary, it is 
my assumption that the Forest Service 
will outline before the committee an en- 
tire recreation area, stipulating its out- 
side boundaries and the kind of program 
they expect to develop in that area. 
They would ask for and receive author- 
ity to acquire any land needed for rec- 
reation purposes within the outside 
boundaries of the described area. 

A bill now before the Committee on 
Agriculture and on which we hope to 
have hearings within a few days is a good 
example of the procedure that I antici- 
pate and intend will take place under 
my amendment. Our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] 
has introduced a bill to establish a rec- 
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reation area partly within and partly 
outside a national forest in southwest 
Virginia. When the boundaries of the 
area have been established and the bill 
approved, the Forest Service will have 
the authority to acquire any lands in- 
side those boundaries that are primarily 
of value for recreational purposes. 

A fourth misapprehension that has re- 
cently come to my attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the idea that my amendment will 
not authorize the use of funds available 
to Forest Service under this bill for rec- 
reational development in existing na- 
tional forest areas. I fail to see how any 
such construction can be placed on my 
amendment. The amendment clearly au- 
thorizes the use of funds available to the 
Forest Service “for recreational develop- 
ment” without any restriction as to where 
this development takes place. It was my 
clear intent and I have so stated on many 
occasions in discussing the amendment 
that this would make it possible for the 
Forest Service to use some of the money 
available to it under this bill for the de- 
velopment of campsites, picnic areas, 
boat landings, and other outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities in the great national for- 
ests of the West which was now under the 
jurisdiction of the Forest Service and 
where the great crying need is for the 
development of facilities—not for the 
acquisition of additional land. 

I think it is quite clear that the amend- 
ment does authorize the use of funds 
available under this bill for recreational 
development in lands now under the ju- 
risdiction of the national forest and any 
other construction is not only contrary to 
the wording of the amendment but con- 
trary to the clear intent of the author. 

Mr. Chairman, as a part of these re- 
marks I am reading into the Recorp the 
text of the amendment I shall offer, and 
two statements I have made to the Rules 
Committee relating to this legislation. 
AMENDMENT To BE OFFERED BY MR. COOLEY 

TO H.R. 3846 

On page 36, line 7, strike out the period and 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That funds appropriated or allotted 
pursuant to this Act for use within the na- 
tional forest system may be used for acquisi- 


tion only as hereafter authorized by law and 
for recreational development.” 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD D. 
COOLEY ON H.R. 3846 BEFORE THE HOUSE 
RULES COMMITTEE, May 6, 1964 
1. Chairman ASPINALL was courteous 

enough to notify me when he set hearings 

last year on H.R. 3846. 

2. I felt that the bill was in competent 
hands and we have not, until very recently, 
taken any notice of, or action with respect 
to, the bill, as a committee. 

3. I did not then—and I do not now— 
raise any question as to jurisdiction. The 
bill was properly referred to, and belongs in, 
his committee. 

4. About 4 weeks ago a group of North 
Carolina lumbermen came to see me on Sun- 
day afternoon at my home. They expressed 
their fears about those provisions of the bill 
which would permit the Forest Service, which 
is part of the Department of Agriculture, to 
engage in a very substantial program of land 
acquisition, particularly in the southern and 
eastern part of the United States, without 
any legislative review of their proposed pur- 
chase program. y, these lumbermen 
were fearful that a land-buying program not 
carefully scrutinized by the Congress might 
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result in Federal acquisition of some of the 
forest lands on which they must rely for 
their raw materials. 

5. After ascertaining that Chairman 
ASPINALL had no objection to the Committee 
on Agriculture looking into the role of the 
Forest Service under the terms of the bill, I 
asked Congressman GRANT, chairman of our 
Forests Subcommittee, to arrange a meeting 
with the Forest Industries Council, repre- 
senting the commercial forest industry, and 
the Forest Service. 

6. At this meeting it was brought out that 
appropriations of as much as $200 million 
may be made available to the Forest Serv- 
ice, under this bill, over a 10-year period 
for the acquisition of additional land. It 
was estimated that this might permit the 
purchase of as much as 4 million acres of 
now private land and that probably 85 per- 
cent of such purchases would be in the 
southern and eastern part of the United 
States. 

7. At Mr. Granr’s meeting it was also 
brought out that the Forest Service would 
be able to acquire this land without any 
further legislative authorization and that 
under the Weeks law, such purchases would 
not be confined to existing national forests. 
The National Park Service would have to 
secure new legislative authorization except 
with respect to certain specific areas where 
it is now authorized to buy land. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service would have to secure 
legislative authorization for all its land ac- 
quisition. But the Forest Service would be 
able to buy land in any areas falling within 
the purview of this bill without any addi- 
tional legislative authorization. 

8. It was also brought out before Mr. 
GRANT'S subcommittee that the present pro- 
visions of the bill will not permit the Forest 
Service to use any of the funds for recrea- 
tional development—although development 
of existing areas, not purchase of additional 
land, is the urgent need in the western part 
of the country. 

9. As the result of Mr. Granrt’s meeting, 
I have worked out an amendment to H.R. 
3846 which will (1) permit the Forest Serv- 
ice to use part of the funds available to 
it under the bill for the development of 
either existing or newly acquired areas and 
(2) require new legislative authorization for 
the purchase of any land under the national 
forest part of this program. 

10. The amendment would appear on page 
36, line 7. At the end of the paragraph 
headed “National Forest System”, strike out 
the period and insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, That funds ap- 
propriated or allotted pursuant to this Act 
for use within the national forest system 
may be used for acquisition only as here- 
after authorized by law and for recreational 
development." 

11. Under this proposed amendment, the 
Forest Service would not be able to rely on 
any existing authority for the acquisition 
of land with funds made available under 
H.R. 3846, but would have to come before 
the Agricultural Committee of the House 
and the Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
of the Senate, lay out its proposed program in 
a public hearing, and secure the enactment 
of an authorizing law before acquiring any 
new lands. 

12. I believe that this amendment will give 
the owners of private forest lands, and those 
who rely on them as a source of timber and 
pulp, full protection against any arbitrary 
use or misuse by the Forest Service of the 
funds available under H.R. 3846. 

13. I do not believe that my amendment 
will handicap in any way the Forest Service 
in carrying out its responsibilities and its 
program under H.R. 3846. It has nothing to 
fear in appearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture and laying out its plans for rec- 
reational development under this bill. 
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14, The Committee on Agriculture is now, 
and always has been, friendly to the pro- 
grams and objectives of the Forest Service. 
Furthermore, it has been the legislative 
leader in seeking to develop the recreational 
values of the national forests and to make all 
of their resources available to all of the 
people. 

(a) In 1951 I sent our Forests Subcommit- 
tee across the country to study recreational 
possibilities of the national forests and as- 
sist in their development. 

(b) As a result of this subcommittee ac- 
tivity there was a renewed interest in public 
use of our national forests and a bill was 
developed by our committee to remove from 
national forest areas many old and unused 
mining claims which were blocking recrea- 
tional development. This matter was carried 
to a most successful conclusion by Chairman 
ASPINALL's committee. 

(c) More than 10 years ago our Forests 
Subcommittee advanced the proposal for 
charging small fees to the users of national 
forest recreation areas to help finance recrea- 
tional development—a principle which is 
now embodied in H.R. 3846. 

(d) Four years ago the Committee on 
Agriculture unanimously reported and se- 
cured the passage of what is known as the 
“Multiple Use Act” which, for the first time 
made recreation one of the basic purposes 
for the establishment, development, and ad- 
ministration of our national forests. 

15. I hope that my amendment will meet 
the approval of everyone who is interested 
in this bill, I feel sure that it will allay the 
fears of those who depend on privately 
owned forests for their living, and will re- 
move their objections to the bill. I believe 
that most of the recreation and conserva- 
tion groups which are so strongly interested 
in this bill will find the amendment accept- 
able—particularly if (as I hope) it will re- 
move a substantial body of opposition to the 
bill’s enactment. I am sure that the Forest 
Service will find it easy to live with. 

16. But whether the amendment meets 
the approval of anyone else or not, I am for 
it. I do not think it is a good government 
to turn any executive agency loose on a $20 
million a year land acquisition program 
without any specific legislative review or au- 
thority for its purchases. 

17. The Weeks law, which was enacted in 
1911, and on which the Forest Service would 
rely for its acquisition authority, is com- 
pletely inappropriate for a large-scale land- 
buying program such as is contemplated by 
H.R. 3846. 

18. It is true that the funds could not be 
spent until they had been appropriated and 
that the Appropriations Committee could re- 
quire such detailed justification as it might 
deem proper. But I submit that the Ap- 
propriations Committee does not have the 
long background of experience and knowl- 

in this field and the constant contact 
with the entire forest industry that the legis- 
lative committee has. I cannot believe that 
the recreational program of the Forest Serv- 
ice will be hurt by open h before the 

Committee on Agriculture before it carries 

out that program. 

19. I support the bill. I think it will be 
a better bill and have a better chance of en- 
actment with my amendment. I ask for an 
open rule so that I may offer my amend- 
ment on the floor. 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HAROLD D. COOLEY ON HR. 3846 SUB- 
MITTED TO THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE, 
May 13, 1964 
On May 6, 1964, I submitted to the Rules 

Committee a statement in support of a 

rule on H.R. 3846, the land and water con- 

servation bill, and discussed an amendment 
which I propose to offer when the bill 
reaches the floor. 
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I said then that I hoped my amendment 
would remove a substantial body of opposi- 
tion to the bill’s enactment. 

I am happy to be able to report to the 
committee now that it appears to have done 
80. 

In a meeting at Portland, Oreg., last week, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation accepted and endorsed the amend- 
ment and adopted a resolution in support 
of H.R, 3846 with inclusion of the amend- 
ment, 

On the basis of this action by the private 
forest industry, I intend to do my utmost to 
see that the amendment is adopted and be- 
comes a permanent part of the legislation. 

I hope that the other agencies, organiza- 
tions, and State and Federal governmental 
units which are interested in the enactment 
of this important bill will also accept the 
amendment and work for its adoption as 
part of the bill. 

Following is the full text of a letter from 
Mr. Bernard L. Orell, chairman of the For- 
est Industries Council, informing me of the 
action taken last week in Portland. The 
council is composed of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, the American Pulp- 
wood Association, and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 

May 12, 1964. 
The Honorable Harotp D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CooLeY: The forest industry 
throughout the Nation is pleased and en- 
couraged with your remarks on May 6 be- 
fore the Rules Committee and sincerely 
hopes your amendment is adopted, It will 
substantially remove the widespread fears of 
an expanded national forest land acquisition 
program without congressional authoriza- 
tion. 

At the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association last week in Port- 
land, Oreg., H.R. 3846 was a major topic of 
discussion. Your suggested amendment was 
analyzed and completely endorsed by the 
delegates from all over the Nation. 

Attached is a copy of your Rules Commit- 
tee statement as sent to the lumber indus- 
try throughout the Nation to get support 
for the amendment. A similar release has 
been sent throughout the pulp and paper 
industry. 

Your amendment will remove the road- 
block that causes our opposition to this bill 
which is basically one with objectives that 
we have consistently supported. I am sure 
that with the amendment, the forest indus- 
try can lend its support to the bill’s enact- 
ment, 

Sincerely, 
B. L, ORELL. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been struck in this dis- 
cussion by the unanimous expression 
that we need an expanded program of 
recreation in the United States. 

But it does seem to me if we accept 
some of the suggestions that have been 
made we will go through the process of 
constructing a beautiful car without gas 
or tires. I wonder how much would be in 
the fund to expand our program if we 
were not permitted to have user fees; if 
we were not permitted to have the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of surplus property 
and if we did not have the revenue from 
the motorboat fuel tax. 

I think one of our problems here, and 
it is an understandable problem, is that 
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those who are fortunate enough in many 
instances to have beautiful Federal out- 
door recreational facilities in their States 
may forget that these are national—that 
these are Federal—that their proximity 
to a man’s back door does not make them 
part of his backyard; and that their loca- 
tion in a particular State does not make 
of them a State facility. 

The people in Washington and the 
people in Brooklyn have a joint owner- 
ship of interest in these wonderful 
facilities. 

Now I did not rise to discuss those par- 
ticular things because I would like to 
pinpoint my remarks on how this bill 
complements the efforts of the States 
and local governments to meet the needs 
of our citizens in this field. I will use 
the State of New York, and the cities, 
towns, villages, and counties of New 
York State, as my principal examples 


because New York, naturally, is the State - 


I know best. 

New York State has been a leader in 
outdoor recreation for years. 

Our forest preserve, dating back 80 
years, is the largest such State area in 
the country. 

Our State park system, comprising 
more than 80 State areas serving more 
than 30 million people, was established 
more than 40 years ago. New York has 
protected and made it possible for mil- 
lions of Americans to enjoy such out- 
standing areas as the Palisades along 
the Hudson River, Niagara Falls, Letch- 


worth Gorge, Saratoga Reservation, 
Watkins Glen, and the high-peak 
Adirondacks. 


In 1960 the conservation department 
of New York State recommended a 
large-scale park and outdoor recreation 
land acquisition program, including a 
new program of State matching grants 
to local governments. The program was 
based on a conservation department re- 
port entitled “Now or Never—A Bold 
New Program for Outdoor Recreation,” 
and resulted from a study ordered by 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. Governor 
Rockefeller endorsed the program and 
submitted it to the legislature, together 
with a $75 million bond issue proposal 
to finance it. The proposition was passed 
by the legislature with overwhelming bi- 
partisan support in both houses and 
placed on the statewide ballot. In the 
November 1960 general election the 
voters approved the bonds by nearly 
3 to 1. 

The next year, 1962, the voters of New 
Vork State established beyond doubt how 
they stand with respect to the urgency 
of need for acquisition of outdoor recre- 
ation areas when they approved—by the 
same margin of nearly 3 to 1—the issu- 
ing of an additional $25 million worth 
of bonds for this same “now or never” 
program. 

The press of New York State gave 
both bond propositions wholehearted en- 
dorsement. So did important civic asso- 
ciations which urged the voters to cast 
a vote for a better future. 

Today the State conservation depart- 
ment, and the other State agencies in- 
volved, are completing the last of the 
land acquisitions financed by the bonds. 
And the hundreds of local governments 
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which are participating in the grant-in- 
aid portion of the program are complet- 
ing their land acquisition projects The 
energetic participation of the local gov- 
ernments, and the successful efforts they 
have made to raise matching funds, at- 
test to their judgments as to the ur- 
gency of the need for outdoor recreation 
land acquisition. The grant-in-aid por- 
tion of the New York bond issue program 
represents half of the $100 million in- 
volved, or $50 million. The grant-in-aid 
features of the New York program are, 
incidentally, very similar to the grant- 
in-aid features of the land and water 
conservation fund bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. Mr. Chairman, the over- 
whelming success of the New York State 
bond issues has helped encourage and 
stimulate a wave of similar action in 
other States across the Nation. 

During the last 3 years Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, and Connecticut have 
enacted similar programs. 

And just last November the voters of 
three additional States—Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Florida—approved State out- 
door recreation bonding proposals which 
had the strong support of Govs. James A. 
Rhodes, William W. Scranton, and Far- 
ris Bryant. 

This coming November the voters of 
California, Washington State, and Rhode 
Island will vote on similar bonding pro- 
posals which have been approved by 
their legislatures and are recommended 
by Govs. Edmund G. Brown, Albert D. 
Rosellini, and John H. Chafee. 

And in at least a dozen other States, 
the State legislatures or Governors have 
taken significant steps toward similar 
programs. 

These State governments—including 
those which, like New York, are making 
the greatest effort to meet State respon- 
sibilities in this field—are supporting the 
land and water conservation fund bill. 

In New York State, for example, where 
the direct appropriations for park and 
recreation development—as distin- 
guished from land acquisition—is more 
than $10 million, the administrators of 
our State program know that they will 
not be able to meet the rapidly grow- 
ing needs—even at their present level 
of effort. And the needs in New York 
State are no different—per capita—from 
the needs in most other States. 

I am advised by administrators of the 
New York Conservation Department that 
conservative projections indicate that 
the present level of capital improvements 
for development of parks and other rec- 
reation lands should be at least doubled 
if New York State is to meet its share 
of this nationwide need. 

New York State, I might note, has 
had no Federal assistance of conse- 
quence, direct, or indirect, in the out- 
door recreation field. Federal acreage 
is very small, in national forests or other- 
wise, and there is no true Federal out- 
door recreation area in the State. 

Yet New York is traversed by heavily 
traveled tourist routes in all directions. 
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It is obvious that our State and local 
parks and other outdoor areas serve the 
people of not one State but many. We 
welcome this. We welcome our visitors; 
but obviously they compound our financ- 
ing problems in this field. 

New York, by its foresight, now has ac- 
quired sufficient park land to meet our 
needs for at least a few years. 

Our primary need now is to develop 
the areas we have acquired, 

Our State and local governments have 
demonstrated know-how and experience. 
We have proved that a grant-in-aid 
program in this field works. We have a 
going program of development at such a 
level that we will be able to match the 
most optimistic grants which would be 
authorized by this bill. 

New York has done and is doing its 
part. But New York, too, needs help in 
financing the improvements and devel- 
opments necessary to meet its share of 
the fast-growing and urgent needs of an 
expanding population to see, use, enjoy, 
and appreciate our outdoor heritage. 

The conservation fund bill has the 
strong endorsement of Harold G. Wilm, 
our State commissioner of conservation; 
of Laurance S. Rockefeller, the chairman 
of our State council of parks, and of our 
Governor, Nelson Rockefeller. 

Commissioner Wilm and Mr. Laurance 
Rockefeller have advised me that from 
the standpoint of New York and the other 
States with similar problems, the land 
and water conservation fund bill could 
be the most significant Federal conser- 
vation in the last 50 years. I agree with 
this appraisal. 

A keystone recommendation of the re- 
port of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission (ORRRC), 
chaired by Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, 
was that the States should play the prin- 
cipal and the pivotal role in meeting the 
outdoor recreation needs of their citizens. 

The Commission's report noted that: 

Since other responsibilities that affect out- 
door recreation opportunities, such as high- 
way construction and the management of 
forest, wildlife, and water resources, are 
also generally focused at this level, the State 
governments can make sure that these pro- 
grams are in harmony with recreation ob- 
jectives. 

The States can be particularly effective in 
stimulating counties and municipalities to 
take separate and joint action. 

Finally, they are the most effective avenue 
through which Federal aid can be channeled 
to meet varying needs. 


At the same time the Commission 
found that: 

State performance [in meeting outdoor 
recreation needs] has been uneven, Progress 
has been slow in many areas. 


Therefore, the Commission recom- 
mended that a Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram should be established to assist the 
States in meeting the demand for out- 
door recreation. 

The Commission said that: 

Federal aid cannot provide more than a 
fraction of the funds needed, nor should 
it; its great importance will be as a catalyst 
to spur local and State action. 


Mr. Chairman, it is for these reasons 
that I support the land and water con- 
servation fund bill and urge my col- 
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mesa to support its passage at this 
e. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
has made note of the fact that New York 
has had no Federal assistance of conse- 
quence in the recreation field, but I be- 
lieve the gentleman will agree that this 
morning, due in large measure to his 
own very able leadership, the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs reported a bill to provide for the 
establishment of the Fire Island National 
Seashore Park in the State of New York, 
authorizing $16 million for expenditure 
for that particular outdoor recreation 
operation in New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I am very 
grateful to the gentleman for reminding 
me of that, because I am convinced that 
unless this bill becomes law that great 
project on Long Island will remain only 
a dream. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. 1 yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. We did not report 
the bill. The bill is being considered. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I hope 
the gentleman from Oklahoma is a good 
prophet. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I admit that the 
bill has not been formally reported, and 
there are some perfecting amendments 
Still to be adopted, but I feel certain my 
good chairman will agree that there has 
been no opposition to the bill and it is 
about as certain as the fact that the sun 
will come up in the morning that it will 
be finalized and reported at the next 
meeting of the full committee. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I say to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma that I 
hope the money to finance the project 
will be as certain as the reporting of the 
bill by the committee. 

I listened with great interest to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma earlier today, 
when he presented that beautifully 
spotted map showing all the reservoirs 
around the country. I wonder if the 
gentleman has any figures which would 
indicate how many of those reservoirs 
are surrounded by State-owned lands, 
into which the bill would not reach. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam sorry that I 
do not have information on that par- 
ticular item, but I can inform the gentle- 
man that there are three major Army 
Engineer reservoirs in his State—East 
Sidney Reservoir, Mount Morris Reser- 
voir, and Whitney Point Reservoir—al- 
ready completed, which do rebut to some 
extent the statement that there is no 
Federal investment in outdoor recrea- 
tion in the State of New York. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I said 
“major,” of course, but I am glad the 
gentleman has mentioned those three. 

CX——-1041 
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I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the State of 
New York would approve user charges 
for the three reservoirs mentioned, pro- 
vided that the funds raised would be 
used to provide outdoor recreation for 
millions of people presently unable to 
use them. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I feel confident 
that the gentleman is speaking accu- 
rately as to the desires of the people in 
his State, but I have noted the fact that, 
on the Fire Island National Seashore bill, 
the language provides for user fees and 
not for entrance and admission fees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH]. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, this bill is 
good legislation. As the House knows, it 
is in part the product of extensive re- 
search done by a special Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Commission. The Commission was 
composed of men and women from all 
regions of the country, armed with the 
background and experience to enable 
them to contribute greatly to the Nation’s 
efforts to find the best methods of setting 
aside areas for conservation and recre- 
ational purposes. 

I am proud to note at this point that 
the executive secretary of this Commis- 
sion came from my district. His name is 
Francis W. Sargent, an expert in his field 
and a former commissioner of natural 
resources in Massachusetts. 

Three years ago the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs reported out— 
and the Congress passed—legislation au- 
thorizing the national seashore at Cape 
Cod which, proudly, is a part of my dis- 
trict. I would like to report to my col- 
leagues that the National Park Service 
is doing a good job of administering this 
new facility. The Administrator, Bob 
Gibbs, is admired and respected by the 
people of the cape, and the regional 
director of the Park Service out of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Lee, has been sympathetic 
to the peculiar problems that a national 
park or seashore inevitably faces. 

I would like to observe that had this 
legislation (H.R. 3846) or a similar 
measure been enacted some years ago, as 
it no doubt should have been, the need 
for federally preserved seashores and 
parks would have been much less than is 
now the case. May I say, further, that 
enactment—even at this late date—will 
help the States to take care of some of 
the incidental pressures experienced by 
the National Park System. The primary 
purpose of the national seashore on Cape 
Cod is conservation. Too much recrea- 
tional activity at the seashore could ob- 
viously detract from this important and 
basic purpose. 

If we pass the bill before us today, its 
provisions will permit the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts—as I under- 
stand the legislation—to acquire areas 
for recreational facilities in locations 
convenient to historic sites, which 
abound in Massachusetts. This will give 
the traveling public an opportunity for a 
truly balanced vacation in the Bay 
State. They can visit historic places like 
Plymouth, enjoy the natural beauty of 
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the national seashore at Cape Cod and 
participate in the recreational facilities 
which can be established nearby under 
this legislation. 

I hope the Congress will put its stamp 
of approval on this bill and thereby en- 
courage the States to work with the Na- 
tional Government in the best interests 
of a balanced program of recreation and 
conservation. 

H.R. 3846 is, I believe, consistent with 
the philosophy of the Republican Party 
in that it encourages State and munici- 
pal governments to undertake programs 
on their own. The bill's provisions for 
matching funds on a 50-50 basis between 
the Federal and State Governments will 
assure that the program will not become 
one of massive handouts which would 
destroy local initiative. The proposed 
arrangement will provide incentive on a 
monetary basis but will leave the respon- 
sibility in the proper hands. 

Through this legislation, Congress has 
an excellent opportunity to strengthen 
the entire outdoor recreation and con- 
servation program on all levels of gov- 
ernment. I urge my colleagues, there- 
fore, to give full support to the establish- 
ment of the land and water conservation 
fund. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
beautiful uplands of western Maryland, 
summer temperatures are at least 10 
degrees lower than in the nearby metro- 
politan areas. Because of cool weather 
and other factors, a great influx of tour- 
ists and vacationists visit our area in the 
summer. 

Western Maryland provides many 
forms of outdoor recreation, such as 
good fishing, boating, bathing, picnick- 
ing, and camping. Its verdant valleys, 
rolling hills, and wonderful mountains 
all contribute to the attractiveness of the 
area. It has numerous streams and 
water areas, including Deep Creek Lake, 
a 4,400-acre expanse that is a delight to 
outdoor recreationists. 

While State and local officials are do- 
ing all they can to meet the demand of 
people from many metropolitan areas 
and numerous States for outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities, present effort is in- 
adequate. We need the land and water 
conservation fund bill to help us improve 
existing recreation areas and develop 
new ones. 

This bill, H.R. 3846, which the House 
is now considering, would be a great boon 
to my part of the State in particular. As 
you know, this measure proposes that 
the Federal Government make 50-50 
matching grants to the States for out- 
door recreation purposes. 

Much of the western Maryland area 
could use State and Federal funds for 
outdoor recreation purposes to serve the 
need of people from many parts of the 
Nation. The Potomac River Valley could 
provide recreationists with countless 
happy days of camping, picnicking, fish- 
ing, and hunting. Our State forests and 
parks need additional facilities to ac- 
commodate increasing numbers of visi- 
tors who live in increasing numbers in 
the urban belt stretching from Rich- 
mond to Boston. 
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I want to emphasize that no money in 
the fund proposed by the bill could be 
spent until Congress appropriated it. 
Each year, the administration would sub- 
mit a budget request based on the fund’s 
revenues. It would then be up to Con- 
gress to say how much could be spent. 

The bill also provides for a fair and 
proper distribution among the 50 States 
of all the moneys appropriated. It pro- 
vides that two-fifths shall be available 
for equal distribution among the States, 
and the other three-fifths on the basis 
of need. 

It has been estimated that in a rep- 
resentative year, more than $1 million of 
Federal funds would be available to each 
State, if matched, for outdoor recreation 
purposes, 

I am a strong supporter of this bill. I 
believe it would be good for my district, 
my State, and the entire country. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
passage of H.R. 3846. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
making an eloquent case for the argu- 
ment that what we need is development 
rather than space, because he is certainly 
one Member who realizes that we need 
space, since he has people and not space. 
I am tempted at this time to relate a 
recent news story appearing in the paper 
only a week ago telling the story of what 
occurred in an area which was burned 
over by a forest fire in California. When 
a ranger approached one smoldering tree 
that was still actually on fire he noticed 
a family was pitching their tent beneath 
the stump. The ranger asked why on 
earth they would be pitching a tent here 
where the ashes were not yet cool. Their 
answer was, “Because this is the only 
place we can find which is not crowded.” 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to our distinguished colleague 
from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, it was 
interesting to hear the comments of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL] with 
respect to California and to some people 
pitching a tent underneath a burning 
tree on the hot ashes. I would love to 
have those people come into the State of 
Idaho where over 60 percent of our area 
is federally owned, and I am sure there 
are many, many millions, perhaps bil- 
lions of trees and where there are no fires 
= ashes and where they could pitch their 

nt. 

Mr. Chairman, as an American, a 
Democrat, a citizen of a public-lands 
State, and as a member of the committee 
which reported H.R. 3846, I am opposed 
to the present provisions in this bill 
which establish entrance and admission 
fees. Many Members of Congress op- 
pose this legislation for many different 
reasons, but I would like to concentrate 
on the one which proposes the applica- 
tion of admission fees. The proposal to 
tax the American people for entrance or 
admission to public lands is a breach of 
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the promise expressed and implicit in all 
of our public lands laws, that these lands 
shall be open to all the people of Amer- 
ica without charge. 

I do not believe there is a Member of 
this body who does not agree with the 
principle enunciated by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion; namely, that if recreational facili- 
ties are provided at Federal expense a 
fair and reasonable system of fees should 
be established. 

I might mention that the previous 
speaker, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Brien], in speaking on this legis- 
lation, referred merely to user fees. He 
did not speak about admission fees. I 
think this mistake has been made here 
many times. Many people have talked 
about these particular fees as being user 
fees but not as admission fees, which in 
fact are provided for in this bill. 

The bill we are now considering goes 
far beyond this principle and gives the 
Secretary the power to set fees for not 
only the use of recreational facilities but 
also for mere entrance onto the public 
lands. 

The broad and excessive authority is 
stated twice in the land and water con- 
servation fund bill, first on page 21, lines 
14 through 21 where the President is 
given authority to extend the limits and 
set the boundaries for the land and water 
areas in which entrance and admission 
fees may be charged. Several members 
of the committee have indicated that 
admission and entrance fees will not ap- 
ply to general admission to the national 
forests, but the authority is in the bill, 
definitely, and it is merely at the caprice 
of the Secretary that these fees and ad- 
mission charges and the boundaries to 
which they may be applied would be set 
forth. 

The same authority is repeated on 
page 22, lines 20 through 22. I submit 
that this is contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, and as has 
been previously stated here, to the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party and the 
interests of the American people, and 
hopefully, the intent of the Congress. 

During committee consideration of 
H.R. 3846 we adopted an amendment 
which would limit the charging of en- 
trance and admission fees to areas where 
recreational facilities or services are 
provided at Federal expense. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this amend- 
ment needs more emphasis and clarifi- 
cation in view of the two portions of 
the bill just cited. It is my intention 
to offer an amendment which will clarify 
and delineate more sharply the author- 
ity of the administrator of the land and 
water conservation fund. 

I had hoped an amendment would not 
be necessary because after the adoption 
of the language on page 22, lines 22 
through 25, I thought the intent of the 
committee would be more explicit in the 
majority report; namely, that entrance 
and admission fees would not be charged 
for the mere transversing of public lands 
which are unimproved for recreational 
facilities, 

Mr. Chairman, I am very disappointed 
to see that the majority report watered 
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down the meaning of the amendment. 
The language of the report on page 20, 
subsection 2, still leaves it open to the 
administrators to determine just what is 
a recreational area. Conceivably, the 
stocking of a small tributary by the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries would be suffi- 
cient justification for the Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior to say 
that the whole river system is now a rec- 
reational area into which entrance and 
admission fees may be charged, or the 
preservation of a few trees along a forest 
highway by the Forest Service might 
conceivably give some future Secretary 
of Agriculture reason to believe that the 
entire national forest is a recreational 
area on which entrance and admission 
fees could be charged. 

Mr. Chairman, now is the time for this 
Congress to prevent such interpretation 
of the law. If we do not clearly limit the 
authority for charging admission fees, 
I cannot support this bill, nor do I be- 
lieve any Member of Congress should or 
would. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
I shall propose clearly states, in line with 
the public land law tradition, that no 
fees are to be charged for mere access 
to the public land. It is my belief that 
the adoption of the amendment will re- 
solve the conflict now existing in the bill 
and will prevent an extreme interpreta- 
tion of the law, which I have pointed out. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge all members of 
the committee to consider my proposal 
with favor. 

Mr. Chairman, in line with this think- 
ing, I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question and perhaps 
he can clarify some of the matters which 
I have just mentioned. 

On page 21 of the bill, lines 14 through 
21, and on page 22 of the bill, lines 20 
through 22; are these provisions in con- 
flict with the provisions of limitation in 
lines 22 through 25 on page 22, that no 
entrance or admission fee shall be 
charged except in such areas or portions 
thereof administered by the Federal 
agency where recreational facilities or 
services are provided at Federal expense? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if my 
colleague from Idaho will yield to me—— 

Mr. WHITE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I do not see any 
conflict whatsoever in the language used. 

Mr. WHITE. Well, in speaking to my 
chairman a moment ago, he said it would 
take a Hitler to interpret the bill in the 
manner in which I have interpreted it. 
I sometimes feel that some of the people 
we have downtown and in the Forest 
Service take on the same type clothing 
that Mr. Hitler wore at times when they 
are administering the rules and regula- 
tions and the Manual of the Forest Serv- 
ice, and I can see them so extending their 
activities with reference to this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I can understand my col- 
league’s feelings in this matter because 
he and I have some matters that have 
been brought to us that seem as if their 
administrative decisions and actions are 
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those of an autocrat. This is what 
bothered our friend the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] a while ago in 
his statement. It just seems to me 
though that somewhere along the line 
we have to do our duty in establishing 
rather general policy and accept the fur- 
ther responsibility of legislators and use 
our oversight responsibilities in addi- 
tion thereto. I believe this is the only 
way this can be done. We cannot by law 
take care of every little instance, every 
little event, every little situation, that is 
going to happen sometime in the future. 
We establish the broad lines and we then 
keep up with what the bureaucrat, be 
he inclined to be a Hitler or otherwise, 
attempts to do and see to it that the 
rights of the people are protected. 

Mr. WHITE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a further question. On page 
20 of the report, in explaining the 
amendment that we have been discuss- 
ing, the report says: 

This means that the bill will not be appli- 
cable to areas where recreation is purely 
incidental to another major purpose of the 
Area. 


I would like to ask if this statement of 
the report firmly sets that the mere ac- 
cess to the national forests for the pur- 
pose of hunting, or for fishing in an un- 
improved area, would not be subject to 
an admission fee under these condi- 
tions? 

Mr. ASPINALL. In my opinion there 
would be no admission fee. It is not in- 
tended that just because a forest area, 
a national forest area or a Bureau of 
Land Management area, which involves 
the same thing, and is known to be a 
recreational area, that a fee would be 
charged for just crossing over the line 
and hunting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Or for fishing, as far 
as that is concerned. I cannot see any 
charges being made under the provisions 
of this bill unless they have facilities 
that have been provided at the expense 
of the Federal Government, which would 
necessitate considering this a recrea- 
tional facility for charging under the 
terms or provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Idaho that I asso- 
ciate myself with the answer that was 
given to him by the chairman of the 
full committee that we cannot set up all 
of the lines and all of the detail in this 
bill, that the members of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee will 
have a continuing responsibility to see to 
it that representatives of the executive 
branch of the Government do not as- 
sume too much of a Hitler attitude, as 
you have described it, in the interpreta- 
tion of the rules that are laid down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
ae from Idaho has again ex- 
p F 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. I merely wanted to 
voice one Member’s deep appreciation to 
the gentleman from Idaho for the fight 
which he is waging to continue in full 
force and effect a very important prin- 
ciple in the development of this Govern- 
ment; that is, the principle of free ac- 
cess to the public lands and public 
waters. I think the gentleman has made 
a great contribution by the determined 
fight he has made for that principle, and 
I want to commend him for it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In connection with 
free access, apparently for the purpose 
of recreation, remember that the users 
of the public domain, whether it be un- 
der the Forest Service or the timber har- 
vesters, or the miners, or the grazers, 
they have to pay for their use, and it has 
come to the place where recreation is 
going to control some of these uses of the 
land, and if we are going to do that we 
should make them pay a little too under 
proper circumstances. 

Mr. WHITE. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado that it should also 
be our purpose here to establish no 
broad precedent that will give the execu- 
tive branch of the Government the right 
to control access to the public lands. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. IcHorp]. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to start off by congratulating the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs for 
bringing out H.R. 3846. I want particu- 
larly to congratulate the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
Colorado, Congressman ASPINALL; the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks, the gentleman from New 
Mexico, Congressman Morris; and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman Saytor, for the 
great amount of effort they have put into 
this bill. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs long enough 
to learn firsthand that these men and 
other members of the committee, also, do 
not make snap judgments about matters 
of importance and that when a bill of 
the magnitude of H.R. 3846 comes out of 
that committee it comes out only after 
long, painstaking, careful and, I add, 
conservative consideration. 

This was borne in on me not only by 
my service on the committee but also by 
the attention the committee gave to one 
of my bills—the bill to create the Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways—which, I 
hope, will come here to the floor of the 
House very shortly. All of us who have 
national park bills pending before the 
House have had ample warning that en- 
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actment of H.R. 3846 is a must. I gladly 
support it, however, on three far broader 
grounds than this. 

First, it will help all of our State gov- 
ernments to do a job in the outdoor rec- 
reation field that badly needs doing. It 
was something like this that prompted 
the Governor of my State to write to the 
Interior Committee last year: 

On behalf of the State of Missouri, I wish 
to endorse the basic principles of the land 
and water conservation fund bill, H.R. 3846. 
The Missouri State Park Board and the Con- 
servation Commission both support this 
legislation—and urge favorable and prompt 
action by Congress. We in Missouri feel that 
this proposed Federal law would be a forward 
step in conservation, bringing the States and 
the Federal Government into partnership by 
providing needed outdoor recreation for our 
citizens. 


Second, it will help the Federal agen- 
cies that are engaged in this sort of 
work—the Forest Service, the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries, and others—to expand their neces- 
sary services to the public. 

Third, it will offer to all members of 
the American public a chance to par- 
ticipate in one of the Nation’s fastest 
growing activities to an extent to which 
they could never otherwise hope to par- 
ticipate. 

There are times when I think we live 
too much in a dreamworld. I do not 
quite know whether we are dreaming 
about a past when there were vast open 
spaces all over the country and such a 
bill as H.R. 3846 would have been un- 
necessary and thought a monstrosity or 
whether we are dreaming about a future, 
which will never come, when all the good 
things of life will be handed to us on a 
golden platter free of charge. In either 
case it is pure dreaming, and H.R. 3846 
is designed to bring us back to earth. 

In this connection, I want to quote a 
few words from an address that Chair- 
man ASPINALL gave here in Washington 
last February: 

There is—a romantic view abroad in some 
quarters, fostered by our history and by our 
inability or unwillingness to keep our eyes 
open to the trends of the last half century, 
that says that the “outdoors” is and always 
has been and ought always to be free. This 
is nonsense. Either we pay for the outdoors 
through taxes or we pay for it through direct 
fees or we find some fairy godmother around 
to pay for it for us. I doubt that the last 
is feasible. 


And again, speaking of the admission 
and user fee provisions of the bill, he 
said: 

Certainly we cannot expect the enthusiasm 
we should have for our future Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashores, our future Padre Island 
National Seashores and our future Point 
Reyes National Seashores, if we are unwill- 
ing to have the direct beneficiaries—those 
who use them—pay at least a part of their 
cost. Certainly, also, we cannot expect much 
enthusiasm for nonreimbursable allocations 
of costs on account of the recreation poten- 
tials in our future Lake Meads, our future 
Lake Texomas, our future Grand Coulee 
Dams if those who make use of these in- 
stallations for recreation are unwilling to 
carry a part of the load. 


This makes sense to me, and those of 


us who are interested, as I am, in 
an Ozark National Scenic Riverways or 
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any other of the various park proposals 
that are before Congress become reali- 
ties must recognize that provision for 
fees is, as Mr. ASPINALL said, an essential 
element in persuading the Congress that 
these good works are worth continuing 
and expanding.” 

I cannot, in the course of my time, 
touch on all the features of the bill. I 
do, however, want to call the attention 
of the House to one another; namely, the 
provision to devote the proceeds from 
the sale of surplus real property to the 
purposes of the land and water conser- 
vation fund. 

The Federal Government, as all Mem- 
bers of this body know, maintains a 
variety of installations for the conduct 
of the work of the Government. From 
time to time installations become obso- 
lete or are no longer needed for the pur- 
pose for which they were originally 
acquired. 

The disposition of these properties is 
carried out by the General Services Ad- 
ministration under the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

Properties which are excess to the 
needs of the agencies administering 
them are first offered to other Federal 
agencies. If these properties are not 
needed by other Federal agencies, they 
are then declared surplus and may be 
disposed by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Surplus real property and related per- 
sonal property may be—and frequently 
is—donated or sold at discount to States 
and local governments for certain pub- 
lic purposes including education, public 
health, airports, fish and wildlife, and 
parks and recreation purposes. Other 
properties are sold to private buyers and 
thus are restored to local tax bases and 
to private economic use. 

The surplus property provision of H.R. 
3846 would make no change of any kind 
in existing law governing the disposition 
of surplus properties. The bill simply 
provides that the net receipts from the 
sale of real property and related per- 
sonal property no longer needed by the 
Federal Government are to be placed in 
the land and water conservation fund. 
These receipts could then be appro- 
priated along with other fund revenues, 
for needed Federal recreational land 
acquisition, and for grants-in-aid for 
State land acquisition and development 
programs. 

Students of public finance would prob- 
ably describe this process as an exchange 
of capital assets. They might contend 
that it is wise to reinvest receipts from 
the sale of appreciating capital assets, 
like real property, in other capital 
assets—in this case, lands and facilities 
for outdoor recreation. I understand 
and sympathize with this argument, but 
to me the issue is much more simple: 

The American people now own, 
through the Federal Government, real 
property and facilities which they no 
longer need. On the other hand, there 
are shortages of public lands and facili- 
ties for outdoor recreation. It makes 
sense, therefore. to take the proceeds 
from the sale of lands and facilities that 
are not needed, and to use them to help 
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purchase lands and facilities that are 
needed. This is, in effect, a land ex- 
change proposition. 

It is important to note that this provi- 
sion is the only permanent source of 
moneys for the land and water conser- 
vation fund which do not come from out- 
door recreation users. The other funds— 
recreation user fees on Federal areas and 
motorboat fuel taxes—are provided by 
those who use the outdoors. 

While I agree with the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs that recrea- 
tion users should help bear the cost of 
an expanded national outdoor effort, I 
want to make it clear that I believe that 
the benefits of recreation are so gener- 
ally distributed throughout our society 
that the general taxpayer should con- 
tinue to bear a major share of the cost of 
outdoor recreation programs. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission noted that over 90 per- 
cent of the American people take part in 
some kind of outdoor recreation activity. 
In a very real sense, recreation users are 
the public. General tax revenues have 
been used—and properly—to finance the 
cost of most public park and recreation 
programs, and should continue to do so 
in the future. The land and water con- 
servation fund provides a means and a 
motive for recreation users to help bear 
the costs of accelerating the pace of park 
and recreation programs, but it is not, 
as I understand it, intended to replace 
general appropriations. 

The General Services Administration 
has reported that net proceeds from the 
sale of surplus real property and related 
personal property averaged about $50 
million per year from 1955 through June 
30, 1964. They will probably continue 
at about this same level in the future. 

These revenues will, in effect, be a 
contribution by the general taxpayer, 
since these receipts would otherwise be 
available to the general fund of the 
Treasury. They will provide a means for 
the general public to bear, as it should, 
a portion of the cost of the land and 
water conservation fund program. It 
seems to me that this mixture of sources 
of support—from outdoor recreation 
users and from the general public—is 
equitable and fiscally responsible. 

For the benefit of Members who may 
have detailed questions about the sur- 
plus property provisions, I repeat a para- 
graph from the report of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs which is 
intended to clarify the surplus provision 
of the bill: 

In order that there may be no misconcep- 
tion about this provision, the committee em- 
phasizes these points: (1) It does not include 
surplus personal property except so far as 
such property is directly related to surplus 
real property. (2) It does not in any manner 
change the method by which surplus prop- 
erty is sold or otherwise disposed of; this 
remains in the hands of the General Services 
Administration and sales will continue to be 
carried on in accordance with existing law. 
(3) It does not affect the right of any Fed- 
eral agency to acquire from another Federal 
agency the use of property which is surplus 
to the needs of the latter. (4) It does not 
affect the rights of certain preferred classes 
of purchasers, hospitals, for instance, to ac- 
quire surplus Federal property at reduced 
prices. (5) It is only the net proceeds from 
the sale of such surplus real property as is 
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sold that will be covered into the land and 
water conservation fund, not the gross pro- 
ceeds; costs of disposal will be taken out first. 
(6) Those proceeds which are covered into 
the fund will become available for expendi- 
ture only after they have been appropriated 
in the regular manner; “backdoor spending” 
is not an issue in this bill in any way, shape, 
or form. 


Mr. Chairman, I support the bill and 
urge its enactment. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HARSHA]. 

Mr, HARSHA, Mr. Chairman, I will 
use this time to inquire of Members on 
the minority side and ask certain ques- 
tions that have been raised in my mind. 
At the outset let me say, I certainly 
support wholeheartedly the purpose of 
this legislation and I am well aware of 
the needs of additional recreational fa- 
cilities for the country. 

But I am in receipt of a letter from 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion, Inc., under the signature of re- 
tired Brig. Gen. L. L. Persons, and I 
assume that other Members of Congress 
have received a similar letter. 

This letter points out, or brings to 
my attention at least, several questions 
which seem to indicate a conflict in this 
legislation. 

At first I would like to point out I am 
advised that the recommendation of the 
President’s Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission was: 

Congress should give early consideration 
to the land and water conservation fund bill 
which will provide financial assistance to 
the States and Federal agencies for planning, 
acquisition, and development of outdoor rec- 
reation areas. 


As I understand it, the bill, H.R. 3846, 
in establishing this fund would be used 
60 percent for Federal assistance to the 
States for planning, acquisition, and de- 
velopment of land and water areas and 
provides only 40 percent for Federal ac- 
quisition alone. There is no authority 
in this bill for the Federal Government 
to develop the lands that they require 
under the procedures set forth in this 
bill. Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, HARSHA. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman is correct. 
May I say as far as the Federal moneys 
are concerned, this is for acquisition 
only. Insofar as the State program is 
concerned, this is for planning in the 
first instance. It is for acquisition and 
for development. 

Mr. HARSHA. Then the provisions 
of the bill seem to be contrary to the 
recommendations of the Commission in 
that respect; is that correct? 

Mr. KYL. No. I do not think they 
are contrary in any way. 

Mr. HARSHA. Am I correct in the 
assumption that the Commission did 
make the recommendation that the fund 
should be used to provide financial as- 
sistance to both States and Federal 
agencies for development as well as 
acquisition? 

Mr. KYL. I cannot contemplate what 
this Appalachian Commission suggested. 
I can only tell you exactly what is in 
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this bill and then relate it to that recom- 
mendation. This bill says specifically 
the Federal Government can use a por- 
tion of the funds generated by the land 
and water conservation fund for the pur- 
chase of inholdings. This is an acquisi- 
tion program. It is contemplated that 
this part of the program would exist 
only for the first few years to any degree. 
The major part of the program is that 
in which the Federal Government pro- 
vides moneys from the land and water 
conservation fund to match the States 
so that the States can plan and acquire 
and develop outdoor recreation areas. 

Mr, HARSHA. Then I further un- 
derstand the bill provides only that these 
fees may be charged in areas or projects 
where the Federal Government has ex- 
pended its funds for development of 
recreation? 

Mr. KYL. I might add that is only 
one of the restrictions. I think perhaps 
this section of the bill relates most di- 
rectly to the questions which have been 
in the mind of the gentleman from Ohio. 
On page 23, line 1, it says: 

No fee of any kind shall be charged under 
any provision of this Act for nonrecreational 
use of the waters of reservoirs, canals, or 
waterways that are units in a Federal navi- 
gation system. 


Mr. HARSHA. I was going to get to 
that point later on. But it seems to me 
to be in conflict with the language to be 
found on page 22 of the bill which says: 

No entrance or admission fee shall be 
charged except at such areas or portions 
thereof administered by a Federal agency 
where recreation facilities or services are pro- 
vided at Federal expense. 


There is no provision in this bill to 
develop any of these areas at Federal 
expense. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman must rec- 
ognize there are many Federal areas in 
existence where there are facilities which 
are provided both as to original cost and 
continuing expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HARSHA. Are we not then in 
complete conflict with the law that is 
established, for instance, the omnibus 
public works act of 1962 which says: 

No recreation use fee shall be charged to 
individuals using these projects. 


Mr. KYL. Of course, the gentleman 
again has to realize these recreation 
funds are from project funds. 

He should also recognize that the na- 
ture of these projects has changed in the 
past few years. There is a much greater 
emphasis on recreation. 

There is one other factor I should like 
to point out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. In 1951 the Congress of 
the United States passed an act which 
set the policy which has been utilized to 
this day not only in the field of recrea- 
tion but also in every other endeavor. 
The bill passed the Congress almost 
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unanimously. The language of that 
act is a statute today. It has not been 
altered. I wish to quote it: 

It is the sense of the Congress that any 
work, service, publication, report, document, 
benefit, privilege, authority, use, franchise, 
license, permit, certificate, registration or 
similar thing of value or utility performed, 
furnished, provided, granted, prepared, or 
issued by any Federal agency, including 
wholly owned Government corporations, to 
or for any person, including groups— 


And so forth— 


shall be as nearly self-sustaining as is pos- 
sible. 


This is the policy which was estab- 
lished in 1951. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. HARSHA. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Reference has been made to this 1951 
act of the Congress several times. The 
gentleman well knows that when Con- 
gress, subsequent to the enactment of a 
particular law, enacts other laws which 
definitely depart from the principles or 
fail to observe it, the later laws prevail 
as to what is the policy of the Congress. 

Since that particular act was passed 
in 1951, in 1954 and again in 1962 Con- 
gress has provided quite specifically that 
these recreation opportunities at reser- 
voirs shall be available without charge. 
That is the most recent declaration of 
policy by the Congress on this particular 
subject. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. HARSHA. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The reason I brought this 
up was in contemplation of what the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has just said. 
Congress does change its mind from time 
to time. That is essential, because times 
change in this great Nation. Needs 
change. Certainly public land uses 
change. 

We now make room for recreation. 
We offer funds and projects for recrea- 
tion. We did not do this in the past on 
reservoir projects. 

Congress is again offering to change 
its mind so that we can perpetuate these 
recreation areas for the future. 

Mr. HARSHA. I believe we are in the 
process of determining whether we 
should change our minds. Until that 
arises we should proceed on the basis 
mentioned by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, that the last enacted law is the 
law on which we proceed. 

The gentleman pointed out that cer- 
tain recreational opportunities were pro- 
vided in existing projects. I remind the 
gentleman that part of the economic 
justification for those projects—particu- 
larly those which come through the Pub- 
lic Works Committee—has been based on 
the fact that the recreational opportu- 
nities were available. Certainly if we are 
to charge a fee for these recreational op- 
portunities we should not in turn take 
the benefit and charge that against the 
cost to make it economically justified. 
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Mr. KYL. May I ask the gentleman 
for how long the Army engineers have 
based their cost analysis on the recrea- 
tional factor? 

Mr. HARSHA. The analysis is not 
based on the recreational factor, but cer- 
tainly that is one of the factors con- 
sidered in the cost. 

Mr. KYL. For how long has that fac- 
tor been included, as a matter of con- 
gressional policy? 

Mr. HARSHA. I would say for at least 
since I have been in the Congress, which 
is a rather short time, I must admit. At 
least for the past 4 years. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I asked the gentleman to 
yield at this point for a question along 
the same line. Actually for the past 4 
years the Corps of Engineers has consid- 
ered in its ratio of cost effectiveness the 
factor of recreation, as well as a factor 
for fish and wildlife. 

In January of this year the President 
handed down an Executive order which, 
for lack of action on the part of the Con- 
gress, after being printed in the Federal 
Register, had the effect of law; namely, 
that the participating States will also 
cooperate and contribute in proportion 
to the feasibility factor determined for 
recreation in this cost-effectiveness ratio. 
For example, there are two large dams 
north of the Missouri River. Therefore, 
they do not affect the portion of that 
great State which I am privileged to rep- 
resent. They are under consideration, 
though, by the Committee on Public 
Works at this time. It has been various- 
ly estimated that the State will have to 
contribute from $26 million to $38 mil- 
lion toward the eventual cost of construc- 
tion of these two, based on the recrea- 
tional factor alone. 

I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to query the authors of the bills further 
in order to determine if this is not double 
jeopardy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
prefer that the gentleman get his own 
time in order to get an answer to his 
question, but I would like to ask one other 
question. I am aware that there are 
specific prohibitions in the bill for any 
other charges other than for recreational 
admission uses. However, are we not set- 
ting a precedent here by the very fact 
of making these charges which may de- 
velop in the future into a charge for 
any use of these facilities whether they 
be in reservoirs or in a part of the navi- 
gation system or whatnot? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Well, we are not set- 
ting any precedent, but the gentleman 
might have given me a good idea, I will 
say to my colleague. 

Mr. HARSHA. I hope not. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The committee has not 
considered them at all up to this point, 
but maybe if this is the attitude of some 
people, it might be an idea for another 
source of revenue. 
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Mr. HARSHA. Then, may I take it 
that this will be forthcoming? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. I do not think so. 
Not unless there is some agitation by 
some of these people that think Uncle 
Sam should give everything to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to H.R. 3846. 
I would like to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, first 
for his patience and ability, as well as 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Mor- 
RIS], in bringing out a bill with 11 mem- 
bers of the committee signing a minority 
report. I will say this: He was very pa- 
tient and very able or else it never would 
have gotten out. I would also like to say 
this: Certainly we all need and want 
more outdoor recreation. I do not know 
of anybody who spends more time in the 
outdoors when he has an opportunity 
than Ido. This bill, as written, means 
more land, not more outdoor recreation, 
necessarily. The Federal Government 
already has 800 million acres. We have 
heard a figure of 776 million, but includ- 
ing the military establishment we have 
800 million acres of Federal land in the 
United States today. This will bring 
more land and no development except 
what the States see fit to develop. 

In addition, this bill provides set-asides 
of funds for 25 years. We have talked 
about 10 years here, but the bill speci- 
fies a 25-year set-aside into a separate 
fund in the Treasury which can be used 
for no other purpose than the resources 
fund. How long, I ask you, can we con- 
tinue to set up separate bureaucratic em- 
pires and the Congress still maintain 
control? Is there any more reason why 
this group should not come to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in due form? I 
grant you under the amendment ap- 
proved in committee they will have to 
at least get tacit approval from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but is there 
any reason why they should not come 
before the Congress just like everybody 
else for approval of their projects? 

Now, as to the fees, I want to really 
show you how this fee business works. 

The district that I am privileged to 
represent has three Corps of Engineer 
lakes. Last year they had an attendance 
of 20 million people. If those people 
came back 10 times—that is, if we divide 
that figure by 10 and say that each of 
those individuals came back 10 times, 
there were 2 million different people who 
attended those lakes. If the Govern- 
ment collected $7 apiece, that is $14 
million a year. That would pay the 
total cost of all the lakes in 3 years. 
And that is not so bad except for the 
fact that 85 percent or 87 percent of the 
cost of those lakes is being paid back 
by a water district or a city or some 
municipality. So the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to loan the money, collect 
it back with interest, and then get far 
more than that amount by charging fees. 
If they would use that money on devel- 
opment of those lakes, that might not 
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be so bad, but not one single dime of 
it can be used to develop those lakes or 
any recreation around there unless the 
State of Texas sees fit to use some of 
its money. 

Now, no one has gotten around to 
telling you how the States participate. 
Theoretically it is 50-50, when you look 
at it, but it may be 25-75 as the gentle- 
man from Washington told you. But it 
also may be zero. 

First, in order to comply a State must 
have a comprehensive State plan ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
You will find that on page 30 of your bill. 
Then it goes on and tells what the State 
plan must do, and what it must be. 
Then down in the fine print we have 
another little something, item No. 4, 
which says that “all other necessary in- 
formation as may be required by the 
Secretary.” If that is not absolute con- 
trol I do not know how we could write 
it into the law. 

We also talk about how much money 
is going to be thrown into this fund. 
In the minority report you will see where 
I put in the figures provided by the 
General Services Administration, de- 
posited into the miscellaneous funds of 
the Treasury for the last 4 years from 
surplus property. You will find an aver- 
age there of about $75 million. Contrary 
to my good friend from Pennsylvania the 
greatest amount ever deposited was $149 
million. Of course, this was at the end 
of World War II, and I hope we do not 
have that again. But we have averaged 
$75 million a year. With Mr. McNamara 
closing some of the bases there is no 
question that it will increase rather than 
decrease. So we are talking about, in a 
period of 25 years, somewhere between 
$3 and $5 billion for land acquisition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Howard Greenberg, the 
Commissioner of Utilization and Dis- 
posal Service, General Services Admin- 
istration, has just furnished to us a list 
of the net proceeds from the disposal by 
General Services of surplus real property 
from 1955 to 1965, and the highest year 
in that period was $81,121,247; and in 
the year following it was $18 million. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I certainly 
will not contest the gentleman. I got 
my figures from GSA, and in 1946 it was 
$149 million. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Some of those were 
gross figures. I might also say to my 
colleague that it seems strange to me all 
of this concern about the amount of 
money we are going to spend in this 
country. Just a few weeks ago the House 
of Representatives and the other body 
passed a bill under which we will spend 
about 83 ½ billion on a give-away foreign 
aid program and before the bill was 
signed by the President even there is a 
supplemental request for $250 million 
more. 

It seems strange to me that those of 
us who are in favor of doing something 
for people of this country should have 
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the dollar sign held up to them when the 
Congress has decided that billions can be 
given away to other people; and when 
the use is proposed of some money in this 
country for recreational purposes which 
is one of our greatest needs, the dollar 
seems to be the thing that sticks out 
from the minds of so many people. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one more point. The gentleman from 
Missouri made a point with reference to 
the Ozark River project in Missouri. I 
would like for my colleagues to know 
where some of this money is going. 
This project has already cleared the 
committee. What it does is to condemn 
both sides of a river for the distance of 
140 miles. This river is navigable, and 
access is free to the public. In addition, 
there is a cave now open to the public 
for a fee. All of this is available for 
hunting or fishing without charge. In 
this, they will take the fellow’s cave away 
from him—along with some 70,000 acres 
of other land in order to preserve scenic 
value. 

I thank the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico for yielding me time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation. 
The establishment of a Land and Water 
Conservation Fund should initiate a 
more orderly program of acquisition and 
development for outdoor recreation pur- 
poses which are becoming increasingly in 
demand as our urban population 
explodes. 

The committee is to be commended for 
the implementation of the pay-as-you- 
go principle. We need only to look to 
the European Continent for an example 
as to why immediate steps toward an 
adequate program of land and water 
conservation are necessary. We should 
do everything possible to encourage the 
development of land use patterns 
through closer cooperation with public 
and private landholders. 

Maximum utilization of our public 
lands must also be taken into account for 
those dependent upon the natural re- 
sources yielded from these lands. In 
short, preservation of certain areas that 
contain irreplaceable esthetic values, 
possible land exchanges, further develop- 
ment of existing recreational areas, and 
a more positive consideration and under- 
standing of the private land investor can 
and must be the firmly entrenched objec- 
tives in the minds of our leadership. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
little earlier in the day I made the state- 
ment that I believed on the basis of 
honor and commitment alone we should 
exclude the water areas of the United 
States that have been built under a com- 
mitment that they would be free to the 
public from the provisions of this bill. 
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However, I said at that time that if I 
could not demonstrate some further rea- 
sons of policy and of logic and fairness 
to justify that position, I would not in- 
sist that we do it solely on the basis that 
we have a commitment. 

Mr. Chairman, this seems to be an age 
in which commitments do not always 
carry too much weight. 

Mr. Chairman, just why did Congress 
provide in the first place that the water 
areas of such reservoirs shall be open to 
public use generally, without charge? 
The people who want to see these areas 
subject to fee say that we charge at the 
national parks and, therefore, why 
should we not charge at these reservoirs? 

Mr. Chairman, the person who makes 
that argument fails to recognize the basic 
fundamental difference between a na- 
tional park which is established pri- 
marily from the very outset for an out- 
door recreational purpose and a reservoir 
which is built to fulfill some major pub- 
lic requirement such as flood control or 
water supply for industrial or municipal 
purposes, or irrigation for that matter, 
or navigation. 

Mr. Chairman, when these reservoirs 
are constructed they are designed to 
meet a need entirely different and apart 
from recreation. Recreation comes into 
the picture incidentally. As a matter of 
fact, very often the recreation opportu- 
nity that follows the construction of the 
reservoir may not be as satisfactory to a 
lot of people as it was before. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a beautiful 
stream in my part of the State of Okla- 
homa called the Illinois. It has been 
one of the most popular streams for 
many years on which to float. The In- 
dian people floated it many, many years 
ago. It is still floated in portions on 
which you can float. However, it is in- 
terrupted today by a reservoir. 

Mr. Chairman, a lot of people main- 
tain that from a recreational standpoint 
it presented a better opportunity to the 
public before the reservoir was construct- 
ed. I am, however, not going to debate 
that point. But I do say this: Very often 
these reservoirs are built over very 
strenuous local opposition. Today many 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who are present this afternoon in this 
Chamber can recall the great fight that 
we had in getting through flood control 
measures on the Valley of the Blue, for 
example, to gain control over floods 
which threatened Kansas City. We 
heard impassioned pleas on the floor of 
the House to preserve the scenic beauties 
of the Valley of the Blue. But we went 
ahead and built the reservoir in an at- 
tempt to provide flood control to the city 
of Kansas City. That reservoir would 
be made subject to entrance and admis- 
sion fees if this bill is enacted, even 
though we provided when we did it by 
way of compensation to local people that 
at least they would always have a free 
recreational opportunity on that reser- 
voir, if they would quit fighting it and 
let us put it in. 

Mr. Chairman, we can take into con- 
sideration the example of the Kinzua 
Dam. We have had a lot of exposure to 
that project in the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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The Seneca Indians were opposed to 
the construction of Kinzua, even if it 
was important to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. They wanted to xeep their beau- 
tiful valley as it was. They did not want 
that reservoir constructed. Now we are 
building a reservoir, and we are going to 
say to the people of that area, who do 
have a beautiful recreation area in that 
valley, “Not only are you going to have 
a reservoir to meet flood control needs 
downstream, but you are going to have 
to pay Uncle Sam every time you go into 
that area, if there is a recreational fa- 
cility in it.” 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, there are 
sound reasons of public policy behind 
the determination that when you build 
these reservations you should make them 
available to the people without any kind 
of a charge for access and recreational 
use. 
I hope when I offer the amendments 
tomorrow on this subject there can be 
support for the amendments by all fair- 
minded people who see in the operation 
of the bill not only a breach of our com- 
mitments, a breach of a standing policy, 
but a matter of fair treatment of the 
people in the light of these improvements. 

The amendments which I will offer 
tomorrow will include on page 23, line 
2, the striking of the word “nonrecrea- 
tional”, from the language of the bill. 

On page 23, line 4, after the words 
“navigation system”, strike the period, 
insert a comma, and the following: “or 
at any reservoir or lake constructed or 
authorized to be constructed pursuant to 
legislation providing specifically that 
water areas shall be open to public use 
generally, without charge.” 

Page 23, line 21, I will add a new sen- 
tence, as follows: 

No fee shall be collected from any person 
not actually entering a recreational facility 
or service area at land or water areas here- 
tofore described, with the exception of the 
annual fees set forth in paragraph (i), which 
may be collected at time of actual entry or 
at any time. 


Two additional amendments that will 
be offered are more or less technical in 
nature, and I do not think it is necessary 
at this time to go into them. The three 
I have described will give fairness to the 
reservoir areas of this country and main- 
tain access for recreational purposes 
without charge. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Is it the opinion of the 
gentleman that the imposition of fees 
and charges would encourage the use of 
these water resources? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. For the man of 
limited income, for the person who is liv- 
ing on a pension or social security, a use 
tax will serve to discourage his use of the 
facilities. 

Mr. HARSHA. Then in effect would 
not the diminishing public use of these 
ai defeat the very purposes of this 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It will not only 
defeat the purposes of the bill, but it 
would violate a cardinal principle that 
we have in existence at this time. 
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One of the major reasons for the adop- 
tion of these amendments is to see that 
this bill does not operate to put the nose 
of the camel under the tent for waterway 
tolls in this country. If we permit rec- 
reational boat fees on the waterways of 
this country, if we permit the assessment 
of a use fee or entrance fee on the water- 
ways of our country for a recreational 
boat, just as surely as the sun comes up in 
the morning there is going to be a de- 
mand following that to put a fee on the 
commercial barge and on commercial 
boats. It is just as natural as life itself. 
When you see a recreational boat being 
charged for the use of a Federal water- 
way, you are going to ask “Why should 
you not also charge a commercial boat or 
barge?” This, in my judgment, could be 
the death knell of inland waterway 
transportation in the United States. I 
hope that those folks who have an inter- 
est in inland waterway transportation, 
that those folks who have projects either 
in operation or authorized at this time to 
be constructed, will join in adopting the 
amendments to which I have just made 
reference. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
this bill first came to the Hill I had some 
grave reservations about the problem of 
entrance fees to the public lands and the 
forests of this country because, having 
served on the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission and having 
studied the problem a long time, I came 
to the conclusion it would be essential at 
some point to charge users’ fees when 
the Government invested in specific rec- 
reation areas. I was gravely concerned 
about the original concept of this bill, 
which was a concept of admission fees, 
rather than users’ fees. 

In line with that I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New Mexico, the 
distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, some questions. 

First, it is my understanding that the 
bill would authorize both admission 
charges and users’ charges. I think it 
is important for the House to under- 
stand, however, that the bill does not au- 
thorize a general admission charge for 
the use of national forests and public 
domain lands. Such fees for these areas 
may be charged only at specific sites 
where facilities have been provided at 
Federal expense for the benefit of the 
recreation user and are operated by a 
Federal agency. Thus, the fee, while 
technically an admission fee, is actually 
a user fee, in that it is for facilities pro- 
vided for the safety, convenience, com- 
fort, and enjoyment of the recreation 
user. Is my understanding of this point 
correct? 

Mr. MORRIS, I think the gentleman's 
understanding is correct. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If that is the un- 
derstanding of the gentleman, then cer- 
tainly he would want to join us in the 
third amendment which I just read, 
which says no fee shall be collected from 
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any person not actually entering a rec- 
reational facility or service area at land 
or water areas heretofore described. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I certainly will con- 
sider the gentleman’s amendment. 

Did the gentleman from Colorado hear 
the question I propounded? I should 
like to get on the record an answer from 
the gentleman from Colorado that this 
fee while technically an admission fee 
is actually a user fee in that it is for 
facilities provided for the safety, con- 
venience, comfort, and enjoyment of the 
recreation user. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, I think that is cor- 
rect. In other words, just because the 
area happens to be a public land area 
and has recreational value does not with- 
in itself necessitate the executive pub- 
lishing a fee for that particular area. 
It would seem to me that what is reaily 
involved here is the expenditure of Fed- 
eral money in order to develop a rec- 
reational area and make it particularly 
available to the using public. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. Now, another question I should 
like to propound to the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

The bill provides that no entrance or 
admission fee could be charged except 
where three conditions occur concur- 
rently: 3 

First. The area is administered pri- 
marily for scenic, scientific, historical, 
cultural, recreational, or wilderness pur- 
poses. 

Second. The area is administered by 
a Federal agency—and not by a State or 
local or private agency. 

Third. The recreation facilities or 
services in the area are provided at Fed- 
eral expense. 

I believe some clarification is needed 
as to what is meant by “administered 
primarily for scenic, scientific, histori- 
cal, cultural, recreational, or wilder- 
mess purposes.” It is my understand- 
ing that under this criterion an entrance 
or admission fee could be charged for an 
entire national park or monument, be- 
cause such an area is administered pri- 
marily for one or more of these purposes. 
I believe that such fees are entirely prop- 
er for areas in the national park sys- 
tem. This concept should not, however, 
be applied to the national forests and 
public domain which serve an entirely 
different purpose. 

For example, I understand that out- 
door recreation is one of the purposes 
for which the national forests are ad- 
ministered. They are also administered 
for other purposes. Thus, recreation 
may be a principal purpose for which 
large areas of a national forest may be 
administered. Generally, there would 
be other principal purposes for which 
these same areas would be administered. 

With respect to the national forests, 
am I correct in understanding that it 
is not intended by this legislation to au- 
thorize the charging of a fee to enter or 
go upon a national forest? Instead, I 
understand that the intent is that within 
national forests entrance or admission 
fees could be charged only at specific, 
designated sites where recreation facili- 
ties are provided. In other words, a per- 
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son would not have to pay an entrance 
or admission fee just to go into a na- 
tional forest. Is my interpretation cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman’s un- 
derstanding is correct. 

As far as I am concerned, and this is 
where I differ with the reasoning of our 
good friend, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WEsTLAND]. I concede if the 
administrator uses Hitler methods, to 
which reference has been made, then 
there might be an attempt to charge fees 
under such conditions. I do not think 
that this will be done. The oversight 
authority of the Congress would keep 
such actions on the part of the ad- 
ministrator from happening. ‘ 

Mr. ULLMAN. I would like to in- 
quire about a specific example which 
happens to be partially in my district. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has estab- 
lished the Hells Canyon-Seven Devils 
Scenic Area in the Wallowa-Whitman 
National Forest in Oregon and the Nez- 
perce and Payette National Forests in 
Idaho. It is my understanding that in 
spite of this designation, the scenic area 
as a whole would not be subject to an 
admission fee because it is administered 
also for uses other than recreation, such 
as livestock, grazing, and logging. How- 
ever, there are specific sites within the 
scenic area where recreation facilities 
are provided and which are administered 
primarily for recreation where fees could 
be charged under the language of the 
bill. Does this agree with your under- 
standing of the language? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes, that is in ac- 
cord with my understanding and a good 
example of how the fee provisions of the 
bill are intended to be applied on the 
national forests. 

I am in agreement with that and in 
agreement also that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should see fit to build an en- 
trance road into one of these areas for 
the prime purpose of serving this area, 
they could also charge an entrance fee 
for that facility. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Some of my colleagues 
have wondered whether the admission 
sticker provided in the proposed program 
would be applicable to wilderness areas. 
To me, the answer to this question is 
very clear. The sticker would not be ap- 
plicable to wilderness areas because the 
sticker applies only to automobiles, and 
the use of such vehicles is not permitted 
in wilderness areas. Am I correct on this 
point? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would not think a 
sticker on an automobile could be pos- 
sibly applicable under the provisions of 
the wilderness bill as it has been re- 
ported out of our committee. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that admission 
fees or entrance fees will be charged and 
most certainly user fees will not be 
charged as such within wilderness areas. 

Mr. ULLMAN. As a member of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, I came to the conclusion, 
as did the other members in their report 
to the President and the Congress, that 
the charging of user fees is equitable and 
necessary. I am, therefore, in accord 
with the principle of charging user fees 
for outdoor recreation under certain cir- 
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cumstances. I believe, however, and I 
would like the record to show that it is 
not the intention of Congress through 
the enactment of this legislation to per- 
mit the establishment of an elaborate 
procedure for the enforcement of fee 
collections or to sanction substantial 
overhead costs that would accompany 
establishment of such fees. My concept 
is that the Congress intends a system of 
moderate fees and reasonable collection 
procedures. Administrative costs should 
be held to a minimum, It is my under- 
standing, moreover, that the money 
needed to administer the program will 
be sought separately from the program 
moneys. This I am glad to see because 
it means that all of the program funds 
will be devoted to purposes for which 
the fund is established, and the agencies 
will be required to justify to the Appro- 
priations Committee the moneys needed 
to administer the program. Does the 
gentleman agree with me in this respect? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
New Mexico has answered that in his 
eight requisites for levying fees. 

Mr. ULLMAN. In other words, the 
chairman would agree with the gentle- 
man from New Mexico that this would 
be handled in an efficient, orderly way 
and on a minimum-charge basis? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct, and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has gone so far in 
like legislation, that is, wilderness legis- 
lation, to state emphatically in their 
report that no additional personnel will 
be permitted by the Forest Service ex- 
cept as their forest service activities 
necessitate the hiring of additional per- 
sonnel to look after this particular part 
of the national forest area. Most cer- 
tainly, there is not to be a bureaucracy 
built up here that would be burdensome 
on the taxpayer or unnecessary in the 
activation of this legislation. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the chairman 
very much and the chairman of the sub- 
committee for their very responsive 
answers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to our distinguished colleague 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL, Mr. Chairman, the time 
of the 88th Congress will soon run out. 
I believe that before we adjourn we shall 
have passed two landmark conservation 
measures. This is one of the bills. The 
other is the wilderness bill, which has 
been referred to, which 1 hope will be 
before the House in the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

I believe this bill has been misunder- 
stood. A lot of false apprehensions have 
been raised about it. We have seen the 
smoke, heard the oratory, and seen the 
flag waving here. I have almost ex- 
pected some to picture for us a troop of 
Boy Scouts going through a primeval 
forest after a long hike and suddenly 
coming up a ridge, where out “pops” 
Smokey the Bear, the forest ranger, to 
say, “That will be $5, please,” and to 
put one of these taximeters around the 
neck of the scoutmaster—after which 
they go on up the hill, with 10 cents 
ringing up every few steps. 
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That is not what the bill seeks to do. 
That is not what is going to occur. 

The land patterns in Europe are fixed. 
There are not any more parks available. 
There is not any land left for public 
recreation. 

This is what is coming. The pattern 
in this country will be fixed. We will 
be stuck with what we have. That is 
what will happen in this country. That 
is why we need to get busy now and to 
lay out plans and to acquire the land we 
will need for the future generations for 
parks and recreation development in this 
country. 

This is a sound way to proceed. The 
Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernments will be working together to 
get these lands which they now need or 
which they will need in the future. 

There is no such thing as free public 
access to public recreation facilities. 
We pay for this in one way or we pay 
for it in another. 

We have heard all the talk about 
free public lands and free public recrea- 
tion. We have heard the cracks about 
the “land of the fee” instead of the “land 
of the free.” We have heard about the 
king’s forest. This simply is not so. We 
pay for it in one way or another. 

A week ago I was out in the West 
and I was watching a “magic box” in the 
room where I was staying, and I saw the 
faces of some of my friends on the screen. 
I heard their voices. They were gathered 
in San Francisco. They were talking 
about extremism and gold and water and 
things like that. But I did not have to 
worry about those problems. I decided 
to go fishing. I went out there, and 
there was a public stream flowing 
through a public forest. It had fish in 
it. I put a line in the stream. But be- 
fore I could do that I had to pay $5 fora 
fishing license. 

I suppose that some would say, This 
is outrageous. Here is a free American 
citizen out in a public forest and he has 
to pay.” 

The fact of the matter is that the roads 
into that area cost money. The hatch- 
eries cost money. The people who po- 
lice the area for the government have 
to be paid. There are costs which all of 
us cheerfully pay for fishing and hunt- 
ing, through licenses. 

This involves an extension of the same 
principle. I believe the American people 
want recreation and are willing to pay 
for recreation. 

This has been a strange thing, to see 
those who oppose the fee business. 

A man will buy a car and he will pay 
$1,000 for a boat and he will buy the best 
fishing tackle there is—for perhaps a 
couple of hundred dollars—and he will 
buy bait, and he will load it all up in the 
car, along with food and beer. Then he 
will go down the road to a lake. The 
taxpayers have invested $10 million in 
that lake. They have turned what was a 
muddy flat into a beautiful recreation 
area, where a person can water ski, swim, 
or go boating. 

According to some of my colleagues 
here, such a man is going to be totally 
outraged when it is said, “You must pay 
50 cents” or “For $7 a year or $6 a year 
you can use this beautiful lake and every 
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other national forest or national park in 
the whole country.” 

I do not believe that people will react 
in that way. I believe the American peo- 
ple expect to pay for what they get. 

Let me say a word to my friends from 
the East. We in the West have had an 
advantage on recreation. There are 
many parks and monuments in my State, 
and great national forests. ‘There are 
few in the East. 

This is a bill to benefit the East. You 
should bear this in mind. This is a good 
bill for the East. This is a bill which will 
help the States in the East. They have 
a more serious problem. At last the East 
will get some consideration from this bill. 

Let me make this very clear. There 
will not be any Fire Island National Sea- 
shore—there will not be any Tocks Is- 
land—for the people of Pennsylvania 
and New York—and for the people 
around Missouri there will not be any 
great Ozark National River area, unless 
this bill passes, because the Appropria- 
tions Committee has served notice on us 
that this is the case. There will not be 
any more appropriations for the acquisi- 
tion of new national parks unless this 
bill passes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. UDALL. I will when I have fin- 
ished my statement. I have listened to 
the gentleman patiently all day, and I 
have been enlightened. I hope I can en- 
lighten him. 

There was some talk here earlier about 
the Cooley amendment to make funds 
available for development. We have 
never had any trouble with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on develop- 
ment funds and maintenance funds. The 
trouble has been on acquisition funds. 
This bill will provide those acquisition 
funds. It has been said that the op- 
ponents just have a few little amend- 
ments, those who sincerely—and I give 
them credit for being sincere—oppose 
this bill. They say there are just two 
or three little amendments and then they 
will be for it. This bill sets up a ma- 
chine. This whole bill is one machine 
to provide the recreational lands we need 
and for future generations and for this 
generation. They say they are all for 
this machine but first they want to take 
out the engine and the transmission and 
the steering wheel. Just some little old 
amendments. That is all. This great 
fund is financed from three sources. 
There are going to be amendments to 
knock out each one of them, All they 
want to do is to knock out each one of 
the three sources of funds, and then 
they will tell you that it is a fine bill. 

My friends, the crucial time is going 
to come tomorrow when we take up these 
amendments. I hope that the Members 
of the House will be here and will see 
that this landmark bill passes without 
any crippling amendments and that we 
will have this sound conservation bill. 

I think I would liken this bill to the 
great interstate highway program which 
is meeting one of the great unfulfilled 
needs of this country. This is a con- 
servative way to do the job for recrea- 
tion. We are not adding more to the 
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Federal budget from the standpoint of 
the income tax, but we are setting up a 
separate program to finance this great, 
new, needed program which we have. 
This is a pay-as-you-go program. This 
is a sound program. This is a conser- 
vative program. This is a bill for local 
responsibility. This is a bill that pro- 
vides the States with a leg up so that 
they can begin the job on the city, the 
county, and the local level of finding and 
locating and laying out the land which 
we will need for park and recreation de- 
velopment in the future. So I hope we 
will pass this bill tomorrow without any 
crippling amendments and that the 
Members will be here and support it. 

I wanted to say one other thing. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma—and I will 
yield to him when I say this—has con- 
stantly raised this fear that some- 
how, someday, in someway, through the 
passage of this bill, the barge owners 
are going to have to pay a fee to run 
their barges down what is now the barge 
waterways where they operate with no 
fees. On page 23 of the bill—and I 
raised this question just a moment ago— 
and we wrote this in because of the ob- 
jections of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa in the committee—it says: 

No fee of any kind shall be charged under 
any provision of this act for nonrecreational 
use of the waters of reservoirs, canals, or 
waterways that are units in a Federal naviga- 
tion system. 


If the gentleman from Oklahoma can 
tell me how we can peg that down any 
stronger or make it any more clear, or 
nail it down any more permanently that 
we are not going to charge barges fees 
on waterways, I will cooperate with him 
in it and we will nail it down even bet- 
ter, because I do not think we should 
charge such fees, and I do not propose 
it and I do not intend it, and the bill 
specifically says that you cannot do it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, UDALL. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman, because I do not think he heard 
my argument a minute ago, that this is 
the camel’s nose in the tent for charging 
tolls on the waterways. However, let 
me say this: The gentleman is talking 
about the fears that I have raised in 
connection with this bill. I think just 
as unfair a fear that is being raised is 
the statement which has been made by 
the proponents of this bill that if we do 
not pass it exactly as it is written, we 
will not have any more appropriations 
for parks and additions to our outdoor 
recreation. Why? Because the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations says so. We 
have an Appropriations Committee that 
several years ago said no new starts, and 
this House then said there will be starts. 
And this House will say there will be 
further appropriations for outdoor rec- 
reation, too. 

Mr. UDALL. I concede the point of 
the gentleman that, of course, the full 
House could override the Committee on 
Appropriations, but I think the position 
of that great committee has been made 
very clear, and I think this is the sound 
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way to finance the recreation needs of 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had a lifelong interest in outdoor rec- 
reation. It is my hobby. I find in the 
outdoors a release from tension and an 
opportunity to acquire freshened incen- 
tive for the exhausting work required of 
us here. I know what a wonderful tonic 
the outdoors can be for any person. Now, 
Iam concerned about providing the kind 
of assistance that can give millions of 
additional Americans an opportunity to 
enjoy the out of doors. H.R. 3846, the 
land and water conservation fund bill, 
would provide that opportunity to many 
Americans who do not now have it. It 
is time to get on with this program. The 
need for recreation opportunities is in- 
creasing daily. There are more Ameri- 
cans who want such an opportunity each 
year, and each year there are fewer 
places for them to enjoy the outdoors. 

In my district in Florida, three major 
groups are seeking opportunities for 
healthful pursuits, such as swimming, 
fishing, boating, hiking, hunting, or just 
plain relaxing in the sun in their leisure 
time. But what I say about my district 
in Florida applies just as strongly to 
nearly every State in the land. 

There are the young people who are 
especially interested in organized ac- 
tivities. It is particularly important 
that they have adequate outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities. This is far better 
than the conditions they are exposed to 
on city streets in so many communities 
today. 

A second group, consisting of retirees, 
has different recreation requirements. 
Providing appropriate outdoor experi- 
ences for this group is a vital concern to 
the State of Florida, just as it is to so 
many other States. 

A third group is the military and their 
families. Many armed service person- 
nel in Florida and elsewhere do not live 
on military bases. Therefore, outdoor 
recreation must be provided for them 
in the communities where they live. 
They are an important economic asset, 
many of whom will plan to live upon 
retirement in the area where they have 
had a happy community life during their 
military service. 

These three groups have different re- 
auirements which pose problems to local 
communities. Communities need assist- 
ance in planning and providing for vari- 
ous outdoor recreation pursuits. It is up 
to the States to help the communities and 
up to the Federal Government to assist 
the States. States will not be in a posi- 
tion to play the pivotal role they should 
occupy in outdoor recreation unless Fed- 
eral assistance is forthcoming. 

That is why I am speaking today in 
favor of H.R. 3846, the land and water 
conservation fund bill. The measure 
would establish a fund to assist States 
and Federal agencies in meeting outdoor 
recreation needs. Each State would de- 
velop a statewide recreation plan. Ihave 
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heard the objections that have been 
voiced to this bill. Some of them are 
legitimate. An effort will be made to 
correct the language of the bill to meet 
those objections that are legitimate. I 
understand the committee is in agree- 
ment. When corrected I think the bill 
should be passed. It would be a serious 
mistake to delay the initiation of this 
important work. 

Last year, after extensive study and 
consideration, the State of Florida ap- 
proved a $50 million bond program for 
park and recreation needs. 

Florida’s Economic Development Com- 
mission has taken the lead in developing 
an overall statewide outdoor recreation 
plan designed to meet the needs of Flor- 
ida citizens and visitors. 

Florida is ready to participate in the 
kind of a cooperative State-Federal out- 
door recreation program which the 
measure before us provides. Florida now 
has 36 State parks, but needs numerous 
other land and water recreation areas. 
We feel that H.R. 3846 is essential. 

H.R. 3846 would benefit millions of 
people. The method of financing the 
land and water conservation fund is sim- 
ple and uncomplicated. Revenues would 
come from modest admission and user 
fees at certain Federal recreation areas; 
from the existing 4-cent motorboat fuels 
tax; and from the sale of Federal surplus 
real property. 

I strongly recommend passage of this 
legislation, with amendments. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
posal to authorize creation of a land 
and water conservation fund, as con- 
tained in H.R. 3846 now under consid- 
eration, has arrived at this final stage 
of consideration as an inevitable bench- 
mark of the prosperity and potency of 
our society. It is the end product of 
several years of research and a full 
year of committee consideration, and 
since it represents a departure from pre- 
viously established methods of support- 
ing recreational development, opposi- 
tion to the proposal cannot be called 
unexpected. 

Aside from the immediate provisions 
of the bill, and the differences of con- 
viction regarding what may or may not 
happen if the bill passes, it is important 
to bear in mind the basic certainties 
which created the conditions suggesting 
the need for this measure. Four cer- 
tainties combined to emphasize the need 
for accelerated Federal action in this 
field, and there can be no question re- 
garding the validity of those certainties: 

First. More people: Our population is 
growing rapidly and will continue to do 
so at least until 1980. 

Second. More leisure time: The im- 
pact of technological advance on busi- 
ness and industry has just begun to be 
felt. We have all been greatly con- 
cerned with the changes in type and vol- 
ume of employment which will accrue, 
but it cannot be denied that automation 
will also reduce average working hours 
and foster additional leisure time for the 
average employed person. 

Third. More mobility: We are a con- 
tinental nation with a tradition of free 
movement from ocean to ocean for work 
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or play. Every year the volume of ve- 
hicles purchased, miles traveled, and 
places visited registers notable increases. 
We are one people with one language 
and one overriding sense of national loy- 
alty, regardless of our individual origins. 
Without this tradition of mobility the 
“melting pot” principle would never have 
worked to create a single great Nation 
out of the migrants from a hundred 
countries during a century and a half. 
All signs point to an everincreasing in- 
terest in more travel by our people during 
the next 50 years. 

Fourth. More outdoor recreation re- 
quired in the national interest: All of 
us are aware of the chilling statistics 
issued by the Department of Defense re- 
garding the percentage of young persons 
found physically unfit for military serv- 
ice. This is a circumstance which cannot 
be ignored without invitation to national 
suicide, 

Our growing population overwhelms 
the outdoor facilities of the urban areas. 
Indeed, we are told that big cities will 
soon merge their boundaries and become 
“strip cities”—endless miles of inhabited 


area—or what the planners call 
“megalopolis.” 
Meanwhile, our technology brings 


forth each day new ways to reduce or 
eliminate physical labor, and we are 
rapidly becoming a more sedentary peo- 
ple. 

We have recognized the need to mount 
a counteroffensive against this develop- 
ment, in the form of heavy additional 
emphasis on outdoor recreation, particu- 
larly for young people and for family 
units. Adequate facilities must be made 
available, and the program must be ex- 
pedited, before the pressure of population 
drives land costs beyond reasonable 
bounds. 

Whatever may be said of the land and 
water conservation fund proposal in 
whole or in part, there can be no doubt 
but what these four certainties exist, 
and they combine to create a problem 
with which we must deal effectively by 
some means. 

There are today many countries in 
which a citizen may not leave his home 
community without loss of his ration 
card and threatened starvation, or in 
which a citizen may not travel at all 
without police authorization. There is 
a continental nation like ours in which 
230 different languages are spoken. 
There are governments which struggle to 
avoid famine, and pestilence based on 
malnutrition, and epidemics of diseases 
which require quarantine and forbid 
travel. 

We face none of these problems be- 
cause of the bounty of our land, the en- 
ergies of our people, and the creative 
forces born of our way of life. We are 
a nation with surpluses of food and fiber, 
mineral wealth and energy sources, and 
more recently, a surplus of time to be 
expended in individual pursuits. Our 
very wealth and success have laid before 
us the imperative that we plan and exe- 
cute a program of outdoor recreation 
for the coming generations, for they will 
work less and produce more with ma- 
chines not even yet conceived. 
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The land and water conservation 
fund proposal is a first step in a total 
response to an established total need for 
the future. Its coming was inevitable, 
and the adoption of this response in 
some form is equally inevitable, unless 
all forecasts of our projected national 
development are at fault. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3846, the bill 
which creates a land and water con- 
servation fund from which appropri- 
ations will be made to provide outdoor 
recreation areas and facilities at State, 
local, and Federal levels. 

This bill is a major effort by the Con- 
gress to provide a sound financial system 
whereby our national programs and 
goals can be kept abreast of our most 
urgent recreation needs, principally by 
assisting the States to acquire and de- 
velop lands with high recreation poten- 
tial before such lands are put to other 
uses, or become prohibitively costly to 
acquire. 

This measure incorporates the recom- 
mendations of former President Ken- 
nedy, and is strongly endorsed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, the Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture, Army, and the 
Budget Bureau. Its enactment has been 
urged by 49 States including Delaware, 
43 State Governors including Gov. El- 
bert N. Carvel, of Delaware; many State 
agencies including the Delaware Game 
and Fish Commission, which urges its 
passage without crippling amendments; 
all of the major conservation and recre- 
ation groups of the Nation, mayors of 
major cities, leading newspapers, and an 
overwhelming number of local public and 
private agencies, groups, and organiza- 
tions concerned with recreation and 
conservation. 

Last year, the Congress acted favor- 
ably on my bill, H.R. 6678, which re- 
turned to Delaware some 500 acres of 
excess Federal property on the Fort 
Miles Military Reservation near Lewes, 
Del. This legislation provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Congress and the first 
State to insure that attractive and valu- 
able public seashore lands, no longer 
needed for military purposes, would be 
made ayailable for public recreational 
and educational uses. The Fort Miles 
property will provide outdoor and indoor 
recreational and educational facilities to 
thousands of Delawareans and urban 
residents of the populous States and the 
great cities on the Atlantic coast. I 
might add that Fort Miles is only 7 miles 
distant from Rehoboth Beach, oft- 
times called “The Nation’s Summer 
Capital.” 

The acquisition of the Fort Miles sea- 
shore property and the current plans and 
efforts of the State of Delaware in de- 
veloping this prime beach area will, with 
the enactment of H.R. 3846, make possi- 
ble the constructive and pivotal role in 
creating and improving recreational op- 
portunities which Delaware must assume, 
and enable Delaware to shape its recre- 
ation programs to meet the varying con- 
ditions and the particular needs of our 
burgeoning population. 

For these reasons I urge the passage 
of H.R. 3846. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no ad- 
ditional requests for time, pursuant to 
the rule, the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed 
in the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. No amend- 
ments are in order to section 7 of the 
bill or to title U of the substitute com- 
mittee amendment except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means or an amendment pro- 
posing to strike out section 7 of the bill 
or title II of the substitute committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I— LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 

PROVISIONS 

Short title and statement of purposes 

SECTION 1. (a) Crration.—This Act may be 
cited as the “Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1963.” 

(b) PurPoses.—The purposes of this Act 
are to assist in preserving, developing, and 
assuring accessibility to all citizens of the 
United States of America of present and 
future generations and visitors who are law- 
fully present within the boundaries of the 
United States of America such quality and 
quantity of outdoor recreation resources as 
may be available and are necessary and de- 
sirable for individual active participation in 
such recreation and to strengthen the health 
and vitality of the citizens of the United 
States by (1) providing funds for and au- 
thorizing Federal assistance to the States 
in planning, acquisition, and development of 
needed land and water areas and facilities 
and (2) providing funds for the Federal ac- 
quisition and development of certain lands 
and other areas. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 3846) to establish a land 
and water conservation fund to assist 
the States and Federal agencies in meet- 
ing present and future outdoor recreation 
demands and needs of the American 
people, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on H.R. 3846, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a table showing the 
statistics on appropriations to the Park 
Service for land acquisition and develop- 
ment from the years 1950 to 1964. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 
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The matter referred to follows: 


Statistics on appropriations to Park Service 
for land acquisition and development 


LAND ACQUISITION 


7, 600, 000 
5, 300, 000 


14, 653, 868 
14, 460, 500 

9, 620, 000 
14, 690, 950 
11, 876, 300 
13, 424, 895 


521, 981, 413 
1 Includes $5,000,000 for Point Reyes. 


DEMAND FOR PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
THE SUGAR ACT 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
come from an executive meeting of the 
Agriculture Committee, and I wish to re- 
port to my colleagues on what transpired 
there in connection with sugar. I saw 
the leadership of the committee meeting 
with the press immediately after the 
meeting, and so I am sure that his ver- 
sion of what transpired is already pub- 
lic knowledge. 

Mr. Speaker, what actually was pro- 
posed at the meeting was an affront to 
American agriculture, an affront to 
American consumers, an affront to the 
House of Representatives, and contrary 
35 e orderly legislative processes of this 

ody. 

Mr. Speaker, the leadership of the 
Agriculture Committee announced that 
he has directed his committee counsel to 
draft a resolution on sugar which would 
merely do these things: 

First. Extend the foreign country 
quotas for 1 year—until the end of 1965. 

Second. Repeal the graduated import 
fee on imported sugar. 

Third. Permit domestic sugar produc- 
ers to market additional sugar they have 
produced and are producing from the 
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1963 and 1964 crops—production above 
statutory quotas which has been achieved 
for the benefit of American consumers 
at the express request and urging of the 
U.S. Government. 

Fourth. Legislatively impose acreage 
restrictions in 1965 on domestic beet 
sugar producers. 

Now it is an incontrovertible fact that 
a temporary resolution of this nature 
would not permanently meet the situa- 
tion which has developed because of the 
beet sugar industry’s tremendous re- 
sponse to our Government’s urging to 
produce more sugar for the benefit of 
American consumers, and it is an equally 
incontrovertible fact that such a resolu- 
tion would give absolutely no considera- 
tion to the thousands of farmers in a 
score or more States who desperately 
need sugarbeets as a cash crop. 

Fully as startling as the proposal for 
a resolution, however, is the committee 
leadership’s show of continued reluct- 
ance to call public hearings on sugar 
legislation—and the implication that this 
proposed resolution will be considered 
at another executive session of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to serve notice that 
I shall fight this star chamber procedure 
with all the vigor at my command, and 
I am sure I shall be joined in this en- 
deavor by many of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

I have been asking the leadership of 
the Agriculture Committee for hearings 
on sugar for 1 year now, and in my recol- 
lection I have specifically asked the 
leadership of the committee at least a 
dozen times why we cannot have public 
hearings on sugar. Consistently, all the 
times the committee leadership has been 
asked, the response has been that to the 
effect that there is so much interest in 
changing the Sugar Act on the part of 
American sugar growers, and American 
sugar processors, and American sugar 
consumers, that the committee leader- 
ship does not dare hold public hearings. 

In the committee meeting this morn- 
ing, I again asked the committee leader- 
ship if this was still his reasoning, and 
the response was the same. 

The only possible interpretation that 
can be placed on this, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the committee leadership is afraid 
of public hearings, he is afraid of letting 
American agriculture and American con- 
sumers be heard—because with a pub- 
lic hearing the facts would be known and 
there would be such a groundswell of sen- 
timent among the people of our coun- 
try, and among the Members of this dis- 
tinguished House, for amending the 
Sugar Act as it should be amended, that 
the so-called continuing resolution which 
the leadership wants to cram through the 
committee in a star chamber session 
would not stand the ghost of a chance. 

Mr. Speaker, in this respect, the inter- 
est of the committee leadership is iden- 
tical to the interests of the foreign sugar 
producers. They and those who refine 
foreign sugar have been bitterly oppos- 
ing any legislation that would permit 
the American beet sugar producers to 
market the additional sugar they have 
produced at Government request, and 
they also are afraid of public hearings. 
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As I have said, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
fight for public hearings on sugar with 
all my vigor, with all my energy, and in 
the interest of the orderly legislative 
procedure of the House of Representa- 
tives, and I am sure I shall be joined by 
many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a great privilege for me to attend and 
participate in a testimonial dinner for 
my colleague and close friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York, Representative 
ALEXANDER PIRNIE, at Utica, on June 29, 
1964. Also participating in this memo- 
rable occasion were two other colleagues 
of AL PIRNIE's, the gentlewoman from 
New York, Representative KATHARINE ST. 
Georce, and the gentleman from South 
Carolina, L. MENDEL RIVERS. 

Although testimonial dinners are fre- 
quently given, I have never attended one 
where more genuine affection and en- 
thusiasm were expressed for a most out- 
standing Member of Congress. 

One of the finest addresses of the eve- 
ning was given by Salvador J. Capecela- 
tro, Sr., counselor at law. He spoke mov- 
ingly of AL PIRNIE's meaningful life as a 
citizen, lawyer, family man, decorated 
officer of the Armed Forces, and public 
official. 

This tribute expressed very eloquently 
the feelings of people who know, love, 
and respect AL PIRNIE in these various 
roles. 

All of AL's colleagues will know, as I 
do, that these remarks are richly de- 
served. 

I am proud and pleased to have the 
opportunity to insert that splendid talk 
in the Recorp today: 

Mr. Chairman, Rev. Dr. Lowell Dietzen, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas Scott, the Honorable Mrs. 
Kathryn St. George, the Honorable R. Wal- 
ter Riehlman, the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers, Congressman Pirnie, Mrs, Pirnie, 
distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
we are joined this evening in the pleasant 
office of bearing witness to the worth of the 
Honorable ALEXANDER PIRNTIE, leading citizen, 
able lawyer, high ranking and decorated offi- 
cer of our Armed Forces, indefatigable and 
eminent Member of Congress. 

Because men of the caliber of our Con- 
gressman inspire those destined later to bear 
the torch of leadership, it is well that we 
may on this occasion pridefully dwell on his 
traits, activities, and accomplishments. 

He spent the morning of his life deeply 
influenced by the hardy virtues of his Scot- 
tish ancestors, historically accustomed to in- 
tense struggles. They instilled in him the 
importance of regarding only two things with 
absolute reverence—religion and learning. 

Thirty-eight years ago, the guest we are 
honoring passed another milestone on the 
road of life, As he left the campus of a top 
Eastern university—with a law degree just 
awarded him—he recalled the solemn oath 
taken by the young men in ancient Athens 
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who upon being admitted to citizenship in 
the Temple of Aglaurus, impressively swore: 
“I will never disgrace these hallowed weap- 
ons, or abandon my companions beside whom 
I am placed in battle. I will fight for both 
sacred and secular things with my fellows. 
I will not leave my country less, but greater 
and better by sea and by land. I will obey 
the rulers appointed and the established laws 
and whatsoever new laws the state may law- 
fully establish. And if anyone attempt to 
abolish the existing ordinances or disobey 
them, I will resist him and defend them in- 
dividually and with the rest.” 

Aíter college and law school, our honored 
guest entered the jungle of life and hacked 
his own trail—whether the ground proved 
unusually rough and rocky, I cannot report. 
The buffetings experienced by Mr. PIRNIE as a 
young barrister and the ability he disclosed 
in bearing them, soon cast him in the calm 
offices of one of the largest, most leading and 
respected law firms of our city. To give your 
best, says the Oriental proverb, is to do your 
utmost. Over the years, our honored guest 
has appeared before many courts—scores of 
judges, and been in contact with hundreds of 
lawyers from various jurisdictions. To all 
these, he has demonstrated exceptional abil- 
ities as a barrister, a dedication to his chosen 
profession, and loyalty in representing the 
interests of his clients. These qualities in 
due course earned him, and he now enjoys, 
one of the top senior positions in that same 
law firm. His conduct at the bar and toward 
opposing counsel has always been honorable, 
and he has always fulfilled in the highest 
degree, the duty imposed on all advocates to 
maintain the dignity and honor of the courts. 

Memories are short; time marches on. 
Since 1926, events of great historic and eco- 
nomic significance have occurred which have 
materially affected all of us, our children, 
yes, even our grandchildren and the gen- 
erations to come. Yet, who among you re- 
calls that in the late twenties and the early 
thirties, Mr. PrN in his devotion to good 
citizenship undertook at enormous personal 
sacrifice, active and most dedicated interest 
in our community problems. Not the least 
of these was the huge program which he im- 
plemented for the fundamental education 
in basic democracy of the many thousands 
of then aliens of Italian, German, Polish, and 
Lebanese birth residing in our city. It was 
he who ultimately led them before terms of 
our naturalization court, from which they 
emerged as citizens of the United States. I 
make the observation that when the chips 
were down after Pearl Harbor, not one so 
naturalized, disappointed nor betrayed the 
country of his adoption. The seeds of citi- 
zenship which you, Congressman PIRNTE, 
early planted in this area, bore dependable 
fruit in time of our country’s dire need. 

I have adverted to the guidance and train- 
ing to which our honored guest was sub- 
jected during his formative years, briefly 
commented on his professional and com- 
munity activities, and merely alluded to his 
patriotism. Throughout his adult life, he 
has demonstrated an ability to mediate con- 
flicts in our society; a propensity to allevi- 
ate human stresses; a desire to strengthen 
society’s moral fiber; of equal importance, he 
has a persistence to keep society strong, 
physically and financially, to forestall fur- 
ther incursions from dictators, or the brute 
forces which jealously regard us from over- 
seas, 

This laudable philosophy of our honored 
guest emphatically reflects his stern religious 
convictions and his discipline. 

Was it not Francis Bacon who long ago 
stated: “All good moral philosophy is but 
a handmaiden to religion"? 

Accordingly, in 1958, we were not sur- 
prised to learn that this zeal drove him to 
aspire for election to the 86th Congress of 
the United States, as the Representative of 
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those within Oneida, Herkimer, and Madi- 
son Counties. He handily won the election; 
and was returned to the 87th Congress. His 
record in the House has been such that 2 
years ago, he was enthusiastically reelected. 

Indeed, his colleagues in Washington re- 
gard his qualifications, ability, integrity, and 
patriotism of such top order to warrant his 
assignment to the highly sensitive and im- 
portant Armed Services Committee, of which 
Hon. CARL D. Vinson, of Georgia, is chair- 
man. This committee, you should know, 
deals with all matters relating to our Na- 
tional Military Etablishment. It is charged 
with the conservation of petroleum re- 
sources; the control of all strategic and crit- 
ical materials; scientific research and devel- 
opment, as well as other grave responsibili- 
ties in support and in the best interests of 
our Armed Services. I consider the appoint- 
ment of our Congressman to such commit- 
tee not only as a high compliment to him, 
but to the voters of the district for balanced 
wisdom in casting their ballot. 

It has often been said that no other Gov- 
ernment Official is regarded with so much 
cynicism, so quickly criticized, and consist- 
ently maligned as the legislative represen- 
tatives in Washington. However, our honored 
guest compares more than favorably with the 
present glants in Congress, as well as those 
of yesteryear. We know that in today’s 
changed and fast-moving world, he is called 
upon to deal with public issues much greater 
in number, and of such enormous complex- 
ity in which we are not only greatly inter- 
ested, but aware that they affect us all. 

He is a hard working and zealous servant 
of his constituency, which encompasses the 
three counties I identified moments ago. He 
constantly divides his time between sessions 
of the Legislature, numerous visits to his 
electoral district, rendition of continuous 
services to the committee I just identified, 
and at all times is available for meetings, 
conferences, and innumerable services to his 
constituents. 

Mr. PIRNIE as a Congressman is three men 
in one: He is a legislator for the Nation; a 
mediator between the district he represents 
and the Central Government, and a teacher 
to his constituents. 

Does he speak for all the people of the Na- 
tion, or only those in this district, or only 
some of them? Does he only speak for him- 
self? Is he, indeed, a representative in 
Washington, acting as a free agent in our 
behalf, or as an instructed delegate? What 
are his obligations as a Congressman? To 
whom is he answerable in the discharge of 
his important duties? Does he only repre- 
sent the interests of his political party and of 
its members? 

I find that the classic response to these 
questions was provided nearly 200 years ago 
by Edmund Burke, one of England's great 
parliamentarians, during his address to the 
electors of Bristol. Speaking of the rela- 
tionship between a representative and his 
constituents, he in part said: 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest corre- 
spondence, and the most unreserved commu- 
nications with his constituents, Their wishes 
ought to have great weight with him: their 
opinions high respect; their business un- 
remitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice 
his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions to 
theirs, and above all, in all cases, to prefer 
their interests to his own. 

“But, his unbiased opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, nor to any man, 
nor to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure; no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are a 
trust from providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your representative 
owes you, not his industry only, but his judg- 
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ment—he betrays instead of serving you, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

You should be made aware that frequent 
occasions, of course, often arise when legis- 
lators have to answer to more than their 
conscience. Congressmen are party mem- 
bers, and it must be recognized that as such, 
they owe loyalty also to their party orga- 
nization. It should be realized that they 
must, in the nature of things, share a point 
of view with their party leaders and fellow 
members, and to regard some problems in the 
light of partisan policy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is quite impossi- 
ble to come here and dismiss in a few sum- 
mary paragraphs the character, the labors, 
and the services of the guest we honor, but 
the program is long and I must keep within 
the time your chairman has graciously 
allotted me. 

Congressman Pin, it is with utmost 
pleasure that we share this evening with you. 
The law has been your pursuit, but patri- 
otism your passion. Your love for our Na- 
tion is as deep as that for your family, Your 
scorn for those who demonstrate un-Amer- 
ican qualities is deep and unswerving. 

You are daily engaged with your colleagues 
in the management of the world’s most pow- 
erful Nation, and you are entitled to high 
marks for the quality of your performance, 
not only within the House of Representatives, 
but in the field as well. 

No one serving in Washington, perceives 
more shrewdly than you the necessity these 
days for American usefulness, Yankee deter- 
mination, and national rectitude, and we 
honor you for your demonstrated moral qual- 
ities of justice, truth, consideration for 
others, continuous sacrifices, and confidence 
in God, to whom we pray to keep and bless 
you. 


A BILL OF PARTICULARS FOR UP- 
LIFTING THE MORAL ATMOS- 
PHERE OF OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I spoke here on ter- 
ror in the streets of America. I would 
like to continue those remarks, which 
dealt with the alarming criminal situa- 
tion in our country today, by making a 
few observations about other things that 
can be done toward improvement. The 
American people demand a bill of par- 
ticulars, a statement of specifics as to 
what our country, and particularly its 
elected leaders, will do in efforts to im- 
prove this situation. One effort would 
be to create a moratorium or end to an 
extremism in the racial strife, ending 
the lying in the streets and the baseball 
bats and ax handles. Such disobedience 
of the law encourages other crimes. 

Pertinently the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Erwin D. Canham, in a 
recent editorial said: 

The race issue, the problem of disorder in 
the cities, and the question of extremism 
have intertwined themselves. Negro or- 
ganizations are seizing Senator GOLD- 
WATER’s phrase that “extremism in defense of 
liberty is no vice * * * moderation in the 
pursuit of justice is no virtue” and have 
applied it to their own cause. “Precisely,” 
they say. They insist they are struggling for 
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liberty and justice. And they argue they 
now have been urged to extremist action. 


Another factor in the decay of our 
moral fiber is the strange decisions of the 
Supreme Court in recent years, which 
make it easier for Communists and trai- 
tors and other despicable criminals to 
escape just sentences; easier for porno- 
graphic literature to fall into the hands 
of our young people; and easier for the 
Federal courts to take over powers that 
are legislative and executive in nature. 
Personally, I would like to see it be the 
law of the land that Federal judges must 
retire at 70 years of age, and I feel that 
if this were done some of the bizarre de- 
cisions of the Federal courts would cease. 
This may not be the only solution, but 
obviously if we are going to improve con- 
ditions in our country there must be im- 
provement in the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the nonappellate 
courts which must follow its decisions. 

One of the worst lines of decisions by 
the Court is in the field of religious free- 
dom and spiritual development in our 
country. I am happy that the Presi- 
dent has now signed Public Law 88-368, 
which contains an amendment to the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961, provid- 
ing that the Federal Government will 
assist in developing techniques for the 
establishment of high ethical community 
responsibility standards. This is a small 
answer to the vacuum left by the Su- 
preme Court decision, but at least it is in 
the right direction. 

One of the greatest needs in our coun- 
try today is to bring about higher moral 
and ethical standards in all branches of 
the Government. I have been particu- 
larly interested in the improvement of 
the legislative branch and have a bill 
pending before the Rules Committee now 
to create a grievance committee in the 
House of Representatives as a partial 
answer to this problem in the House of 
Representatives. On a broader basis, I 
have introduced House Joint Resolution 
76 to provide for a Commission on Ethics 
in Government, applicable to all 
branches of the Government. There is 
a need for more teeth in our ethical 
standards provisions, and perhaps even 
the criminal law can be strengthened in 
some places in this field. The prosecut- 
ing officials, the grand juries, and the 
general public must vigorously bring to 
the attention of the courts all crimes by 
public officials and the courts should im- 
pose severe penalties for any breach of 
public trust. No public official should 
be reelected to office who has repudiated 
his public trust. 

A major source of better moral con- 
ditions is to eliminate the slums and un- 
derprivileged areas throughout our land. 
I have supported Federal legislation to 
help in this field, and I expect to support 
more in the future as appropriate laws 
are presented. However, I firmly be- 
lieve that the best way to eliminate 
slums is for local communities to con- 
demn inadequate housing, and not per- 
mit it to be used for housing when it is 
so inadequate as to create a slum and 
criminal hazard. In my opinion, if local 
communities would do this, there would 
be little or no need for Federal urban 
renewal legislation in any community. 
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ARA NEEDS A CONGRESSIONAL IN- 
VESTIGATION 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee for the past 18 months, I 
have been looking into the operations 
of the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion whose appropriations, authoriza- 
tions and basic legislation are within the 
jurisdiction of our committee. More im- 
portantly, what I have found convinces 
me that this agency is building up into 
a public scandal of the first magnitude. 
I urge a thorough congressional inves- 
tigation of its activities. Unless we are 
ready to order such a congressional in- 
vestigation, designed tc correct ARA 
abuses, it is going to explode in our faces 
shortly. 

By reason of my own findings I was 
not surprised when the Reader’s Digest 
carried in its May issue an article which 
aired some of the flagrant adventures 
of this agency. What was surprising 
was the resulting campaign of abuse and 
slander mounted against that article, 
the magazine which published it, and 
against the article’s author, Charles 
Stevenson, the Washington editor of the 
Reader’s Digest, a respected reporter who 
has been writing about national affairs 
for more than 35 years. 

ARA Administrator William Batt as- 
signed his public relations people to put 
together a 12-page “rebuttal” pamphlet 
which accuses the magazine of “many 
misleading and incorrect statements” 
and purports to cite them point by point. 
The ARA informs me that as of June 8 it 
had prepared and reproduced 4,000 copies 
of this propaganda package, charged the 
cost to the taxpayers and then bom- 
barded every major newspaper and news 
Service in the country as well as Mem- 
bers of Congress, with it. Several Mem- 
bers have inserted the ARA release into 
the RECORD. 

The public is understandably confused 
by this barrage of charge and counter- 
charge. On the one hand people see a 
respected magazine and a respected, na- 
tionally known, independent reporter 
presenting documented facts about a 
Government agency. And on the other 
hand they see a Government official—a 
Presidential appointee—presenting abso- 
lute contradictions which portray the 
Reader’s Digest article as a pack of dis- 
tortions and lies. How are people to 
know the truth? It is not surprising that 
many editorial writers across the coun- 
try, far from Washington and unable to 
determine the facts for themselves, have 
expressed puzzlement and confusion over 
the matter. 

In my opinion, the time has come for 
Congress to give a full airing to this 
agency so the American people can know 
the unvarnished truth, once and for all, 
about what is being done with their 
money by this agency—and know it offi- 
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cially. For if this episode is any indi- 
cation, tax dollars are being scattered in- 
discriminately to create a vast bureauc- 
racy devoted to brainwashing and vote 
buying instead of the benevolent pur- 
poses for which it was ostensibly created. 

May I cite just one example? To citi- 
zens who write in as a result of adverse 
publicity on the ARA, Donald W. Stull, 
Mr. Batt’s special assistant for public af- 
fairs, replies by sending a brochure bear- 
ing the imprint of the “Public Affairs 
Committee.” Mr. Stull states in his let- 
ters to these concerned citizens: 

Enclosed for your information is a general 
information pamphlet on ARA done by an 
independent research organization. 


But what are the facts? We find them 
on page 52 of the House Appropriations 
Committee’s recent hearings on the 1965 
Commerce Department money bill. 
There, in the stenographic report, Rep- 
resentative GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, of Cali- 
fornia, elicits from ARA’s Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Administration and Fi- 
nance, William H. Bozeman, the sordid 
admission that this so-called independ- 
ent and objective study was actually 
the product of a special arrangement 
whereby the brochure was prepared in 
cooperation with ARA, with its public re- 
lations men allowed to go over the gal- 
ley proofs before publication. In return 
for this privilege, the ARA for its end of 
the deal arranged to use the taxpayers’ 
cash to purchase 25,000 copies for distri- 
bution. The public is kept in the dark 
about all this, however, when Mr. Stull 
presents the brochure as the product of 
“an independent research organization.” 

Because of the ARA’s propaganda at- 
tacks on the Reader's Digest which have 
been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and spread widely around the 
country, I asked the editor of the Read- 
er’s Digest, Mr. DeWitt Wallace, if he 
would furnish the Congress with further 
details and documentation, which the 
magazine obviously did not have the 
space to publish, to back up the article 
in the May issue. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that my letter to Mr. Wal- 
lace and the reply to it be published at 
the conclusion of my remarks. You will 
find in it an abundance of documentation 
to conclusively prove any statement con- 
tained in the article. 

In this connection though, I have con- 
ducted a limited investigation of my own 
into the case of federally financed 
pirating of industry from one depressed 
area to another reported by the Digest, 
and I want to point out that the situation 
is actually much worse than portrayed 
by the Digest. 

In an effort to refute the Digest’s 
statements, ARA Administrator Batt has 
cited the claim of his borrower, Paul 
Cohen, president of Technical Tape 
Corp., that the company’s employment in 
Beacon, N.Y., has “increased steadily 
from 85 employees in 1961 to 358 em- 
ployees presently.” Mr. Batt reported 
this claim to Congress and to the news- 
papers of America apparently without 
any independent investigation, on pure 
faith in the say-so of the beneficiary of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money loaned by the ARA. But 
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if a congressional committee will sub- 
poena the official records, it will find a 
far different story. It will find, for 
example, that the Technical Tape fac- 
tory at Beacon, N.Y., employed 350 per- 
sons in October 1961 when Mr. Cohen 
got his first ARA loan for a plant in 
Carbondale, III.; that this employment 
slumped to 270 by June 1962; that it 
rose to 386 during the busy gift-wrap 
season in December 1962; that in August 
1963, just 4 months after Technical Tape 
closed its plant in New Rochelle, N.Y., 
and the 270 people who had worked there 
were also supposed to be finding new 
jobs in Beacon, the actual Beacon em- 
ployment dropped further to 250; that 
in September 1962 it rose to 270; that it 
peaked at an estimated 300 in October 
1963 and declined to 270 again in De- 
cember 1963. 

Moreover, since getting ARA loans to 
build a new plant in Carbondale, Ill., the 
Technical Tape Corp. has not only trans- 
ferred its Beacon gift wrap operations to 
its tax subsidized plant in Illinois, it has 
also closed down two other factories in 
the New York area and severely cut back 
employment at another. Thus it is most 
likely that the 358 persons which the 
ARA portrays as now employed at Beacon 
will not even come close to offsetting the 
number of jobs eliminated by other Tech- 
nical Tape factory cutbacks elsewhere in 
the East. In short, the ARA has merely 
financed a considerable shipment of un- 
employment from Illinois to New York, 
and not any net creation of jobs which it. 
claims. 

Two recent General Accounting Office 
audits have revealed shocking facts which 
further indicate that the Reader’s Digest 
article only scratched the surface of 
ARA’s misrepresentation and fraud upon 
the American taxpayer. 

In May the Comptroller General re- 
ported that the ARA was claiming to 
have created 21,814 man-months of work 
with 190 projects under the accelerated 
public works program, when in reality the 
projects provided only 9,553 onsite man- 
months actually worked. Thus the ARA 
was overstating its accomplishments by 
12,261 man-months, or 128 percent. 
This is a degree of overstatement that 
exceeds the realm of honest error and 
appears to be either deliberate deception 
or such a cavalier disregard for the truth 
that it amounts to the same thing. 

In June the Comptroller General re- 
ported that the ARA had made grants 
of $21 million of accelerated public works 
money for 85 projects in areas which 
Federal officials knew no longer qualified 
as distressed areas under the standards 
of unemployment set up under the ARA 
Act. The GAO even found that ARA 
bureaucrats actually speeded up process- 
ing of applications for grants after they 
discovered that the areas no longer had 
the required unemployment levels, in or- 
der to get the grants approved before 
formally terminating their eligibility. 
This incredible nonsense raises a strong 
presumption that the executive branch 
is more interested in buying votes than 
in creating jobs. Every dollar spent in 
this ridiculous fashion merely takes 
money away from the unemployed in 
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truly depressed areas which the Con- 
gress voted to help them. 

What has driven the ARA bureaucracy 
to such desperation as to peddle blatant 
lies to the daily newspapers of America 
and to simultaneously mount a flagrant 
campaign of defamation and smear 
against an honest reporter and magazine 
that have gone out and dug up the facts 
about ARA’s operations? It is merely 
that this act of bringing the truth out in 
the open before the American people 
now stands in the way of ARA’s fight to 
get more money for its pork barrel oper- 
ations, to renew its charter and extend 
the life of its agency for crass political 
purposes. 

The administration’s bill to accom- 
plish all this is now in the House Rules 
Committee and shortly is to come before 
this House for action. But this article 
published by the Reader’s Digest got in 
the way of that legislation. Therefore, 
it must be discredited, and the magazine 
smeared, irrespective of the cost to the 
honor, integrity, and veracity of our 
Government. 

We have been subjected to the spec- 
tacle of a high Federal official plying the 
American newspapers with a package of 
provable lies in the eagerness to inveigle 
more appropriations out of Congress. 

I think the American people will take 
a jaundiced view of this House if it coun- 
tenances such brazen bureaucratic be- 
havior by rewarding it with success. I 
believe Mr. Batt owes a public apology 
to the Reader’s Digest, and to the news- 
paper editors he has tried to mislead 
with his package of fraud and distortion. 
I think the ARA director of public af- 
fairs, Mr. Stull, owes an apology to every 
citizen whose earnest inquiry he has 
answered by foisting off upon them the 
ARA-financed Public Affairs Committee 
brochure as an “independent research” 
report. 

Congress meantime ought to refuse 
to give one more nickel or one more day 
of life to this agency until there is a 
housecleaning in it from top to bottom. 
We should refuse until the administra- 
tion replaces the people responsible for 
this mismanagement and outright mis- 
feasance with men capable of restoring 
the agency to its original purposes and 
applying its energies to the real prob- 
lems of the real distressed areas in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the appropriate 
committees of this body will initiate a 
thorough investigation into the opera- 
tions of the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, so that the full facts may be 
exposed for the scrutiny of the American 
people. I further hope that pending the 
outcome of such investigation, this body 
will recommit the bill to the Banking and 
Currency Committee and give it a chance 
to devise corrective legislation in view of 
the recent facts about ARA operations 
brought to light in the reports of the 
General Accounting Office and the 
Reader’s Digest. 

The following is the exchange of corre- 
spondence between Reader’s Digest and 
myself prompted by ARA’s rebuttal of 
Reader’s Digest findings published in the 
issue of May 1964. 
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May 5, 1964. 
DEWITT WALLACE, 
Editor, the Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. WALLACE: Your May 1964 article 
relating to the Federal Area Redevelopment 
Administration was excellent. I commend 
your writer, Mr. Charles Stevenson, for an 
exceptional professional work. It is difficult 
even for a committee of Congress to dig out 
the facts concerning this agency. It is im- 
possible for a committee of Congress to sift 
the tremendous avalanche of material which 
comes tumbling down when a little of the 
political debris at the bottom of the slag 
heap is disturbed. 

Only a great independent magazine of 
Reader’s Digest’s impeccable record and 
venerability seems willing to undertake the 
necessary investigation and to display the 
courage required to publish such devastating 
facts about an administration agency when 
it goes sour. 

I, for one, am grateful. Many other Amer- 
icans are indebted to your investigative and 
reportorial prowess. 

Representative COMPTON WHITE, of Idaho, 
and Mayor Floyd Gray, of Sandpoint, take 
sharp issue with portions of your article in a 
statement published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, April 29, 1964, page 9447. To evalu- 
ate the Schweitzer Basin project objectively 
and accurately, 1 would appreciate having 
your comment concerning the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp insertion. 

Your usual splendid cooperation and ac- 
commodation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Burt L. TALCOTT, 
U.S. Congressman. 
THE READER'S DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N. F., July 17, 1964. 
The Honorable Burt L. TALCOTT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TaLcorT: Your request for fur- 
ther information on the Reader's Digest May 
1964 article dealing with the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration has been referred to 
me, as the Digest's Washington editor and 
author of the story. We put 9 months of 
intensive investigation into the subject. I 
can indeed shed additional light on our 
findings, and I'm happy to do so, especially 
in view of the astonishing statements made 
about the article by ARA and those who have 
cooperated with it. I say astonishing, for 
ARA has gone to unusual lengths, under the 
signature of Administrator William L. Batt, 
Jr., to discredit the Digest article as “having 
many misleading and incorrect statements 
in it.” 

First, let me say that ARA’s whole response 
to the Digest article is unfortunately typical 
of a kind of character assassination increas- 
ingly being called into play by Government 
agencies and certain beneficiaries of the tax- 
payer’s dollar. When criticism of a Federal 
program is offered—however responsible and 
well documented—retaliation and intimida- 
tion become the order. Government-em- 
ployed press agents work to prepare not 
only rebuttals but, going well beyond their 
scope, to prepare attacks on the critic. All 
this material, some of it anonymous and 
some of it signed by high officials, is then 
disseminated around the country with every 
effort made to give it the aura of “official 
publication.” 

The Reader’s Digest has been made a 
special target of these smear campaigns 
simply because: (1) We will often assign a 
team of investigators to dig deep, and at 
length, into the hidden truths of a par- 
ticular program; and (2) because our large 
and attentive readership responds, asking 
government officials how come. 

This campaign by  big-Government 
bureaucracy to shape people’s minds by 
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wholesale use of slanted press-agent prop- 
aganda, and by denigrating all critics, has a 
purpose. That purpose is to choke off legiti- 
mate criticism. Members of Congress them- 
selves have a stake in this modern scheme 
for control of the press, for to the extent 
that the methodology succeeds, they too lose 
the right to dissent from what the executive 
branch chooses to call the truth of the day. 

For those interested in the documented 
facts, here is an examination of some of the 
ingredients which go into the current ARA 
Official rebuttal: 

The first item selected by the ARA for 
reply was the case of the Sandpoint, Idaho, 
ski resort. In the article we told how Fred 
Drew and Mike Kelley were constructing their 
own ski resort on Baldy Mountain land leased 
from the State of Idaho near their home 
town of Sandpoint. Yet even as they strug- 
gled to get ready to open for business, their 
ski tow and nine-room lodge on the way, the 
ARA lent $345,000 to construct nearby a com- 
peting ski resort known as Schweitzer Basin. 

“By last January,” I wrote, “thanks to more 
than half a million dollars in loans and 
grants out of your taxes and mine, many 
Sandpointers were jubilant that the new ski 
run was going full blast. All but forgotten 
in the glee over Washington's generosity were 
Drew and Kelley. Having tried to contribute 
to community growth by their own toil and 
initiative, in the traditional American way, 
they were now about done in. Drew said 
to me, ‘It isn’t right for the Government 
to use our own tax payments to run us out 
of business.“ 

The ARA' rebuttal (p. 11405, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 19, 1964) reads as fol- 
lows: “Facts: The Schweitzer Basin project 
had been under construction by the local 
community leaders long before the Baldy 
Mountain (Drew-Kelley) project. The two 
local men mentioned in the article had 
sought support from the Sandpoint Chamber 
of Commerce and other community leaders, 
but were unable to obtain it. The commu- 
nity itself financed a professional survey 
which showed the Schweitzer Basin site su- 
perior to the Baldy Mountain site. In all, 
about $200,000 in private funds were in- 
vested by local sources, including the city 
of Sandpoint itself.” 

As to the charge that the Schweitzer Basin 
project “had been under consideration long 
before the Baldy Mountain project”: the 
documented facts are the exact opposite. 
For years Sandpointers had talked about a 
ski development on some one of the sev- 
eral possible sites around the town. But 
no one ever did anything about it until 1955 
when Mr. Drew and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Kelley, came out from Maine, where Mr. 
Drew's family had operated a ski resort. 
While logging on State land on Baldy's west 
side through the winter months, Drew no- 
ticed particularly favorable snow conditions. 
So by 1957 he and Kelley were openly work- 
ing to develop a skiing operation there, fig- 
uring they could lease the land from the 
State. In conjunction with their logging 
operations, they began cutting a rough road 
that could also be used for access to the site. 

In February 1959, Drew got an interna- 
tionally known ski expert, George Savage, 
then director of the Mount Spokane Ski 
School near Spokane, Wash., and formerly of 
a ski school in New Zealand, to make a per- 
sonal survey of Mount Baldy. Mr. Savage 
told a Reader’s Digest interviewer that he 
gave Drew an enthusiastic report, compar- 
ing Mount Baldy’s potential to that of Sun 
Valley (where he had also worked) or Aspen, 
Colo. 

In early April 1960 Drew appeared before 
a luncheon meeting of local Sandpoint busi- 
nessmen to describe his plans and progress. 
He asked for no financial aid, only general 
moral support, and he got it. In fact, later, 
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members of the junior chamber of commerce 
went to Baldy on weekend work parties to 
help Drew and Kelley erect poles for their 
ski tow. 

In September 1960 the two partners ap- 
plied for their lease to the State land board. 
Months passed. Finally, after some of the 
city’s leading merchants had signed a peti- 
tion in Drew’s and Kelley’s behalf, their lease 
came through. On May 1, 1961, the part- 
ners signed the lease with the State of Idaho 
and announced the fact around town. 

It was only then, during the summer of 
"1961, after the Drew-Kelley lease was an- 
nounced, that promoters of a rival Schweit- 
zer Basin project emerged. It was a well- 
organized group, including ski enthusiasts 
and businessmen from Spokane, plus local 
businessmen. By August 24, 1961, this 
promotion group, along with Mayor Floyd L. 
Gray and other interested parties, had begun 
to explore with Idaho Gov. Robert E. Smy- 
He's ARA representative the possibility of 
getting ARA to finance the Schweitzer 
development. 

Ignoring the earlier expert opinion on the 
best site for a ski resort, the Schweitzer 
sponsors now brought in another expert. 
The first expert, George Savage, had con- 
cluded that the Drew-Kelley area on Mount 
Baldy, the bigger mountain, offered more 
exposure, longer runs, greater variety of 
terrain—in fact, that its terrain and snow 
conditions were unlimited in potential. (In 
three or four subsequent visits between 1959 
and 1962, at different stages of the ski sea- 
son, Savage skied Mount Baldy and confirmed 
his opinion.) The second expert made his 
visit to the area in October 1961, prior to 
the ski season. His opinion, submitted to 
his employers on October 28, 1961, and re- 
ported in the Sandpoint News-Bulletin, 
concluded: After this very rapid look at the 
two areas, it appears that Schweitzer Basin 
would be the better of the two develop- 
ments.” 

But this was authority enough to launch 
a full-fledged promotion campaign. The 
November 9, 1961, Sandpoint News-Bulletin 
reported that the county in the previous 
week had been designated as an “area for 
redevelopment” by the Commerce Depart- 
ment, making it eligible for ARA assistance. 
Countywide public meetings were held to 
hear representatives from the ARA and its 
cooperating agency, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, tell how ARA would under- 
write 65 percent of the project cost, on a 
4-percent interest rate spread over 20 years, 
in order to provide the area with new winter 
employment opportunities—if only the pub- 
lic would cooperate. Thus persuaded, the 
public did cooperate. 

Yet Drew and Kelley struggled on through 
1962. They now had to put in much of their 
time logging in order to maintain income 
and make up for certain business accounts 
that had proved uncollectable. Nevertheless 
they began construction on their lodge—as 
any Sandpointer who has looked for himself 
knows. 

It was only after this, on October 17, 1962, 
that ARA announced in Washington the ap- 
proval of a $320,000 loan to help establish 
the Schweitzer Basin ski resort—a develop- 
ment which certainly overwhelmed the Drew- 
Kelley enterprise. Official notification of the 
ARA loan reached Sandpoint November 1, 
just 5 days before the November 6 elections. 

Nor was the $320,000 the full extent of 
Federal money involvement. The Small 
Business Administration quietly lent another 
$50,000 to Schweitzer to bolster the ARA 
money with “working capital.” Then ARA 
less than a year later followed through with 
still another $25,000 addition to its original 
outlay. 

Our objective in writing about Sandpoint 
was to show that the ARA program in this 
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case operated in a manner contrary to what 
Congress originally intended. Had the 
agency done what it was meant to do, it 
would have gone to Sandpoint, investigated 
the community’s assets, the already estab- 
lished resources and bases for development, 
and worked from there for the common good 
of all the citizens. 

However, no such honest and impartial 
ARA survey of the community’s potentials 
for development was ever made. No Govern- 
ment representative even paid Drew or Kel- 
ley the courtesy of a phone call before an- 
nouncing the loan that virtually ruined 
them. As was admitted to me by ARA 
Deputy Administrator Harold Williams in 
the presence of an associate, the ARA's loan 
file shows that the agency's only check was 
merely to assure itself that the Drew-Kelley 
ski project was underfinanced and thus 
could in no way threaten the security of the 
Government's easy loans to Schweitzer. 
ARA only went through mechanical, pro 
forma procedures before handing out cash 
in Sandpoint. To repeat: This is a far cry 
from the original concept of the program. 

But ARA and its cooperators have refused 
to address themselves to this issue in answer- 
ing our article. Instead, to divert attention 
from our facts, they claim “untruths.” 

In the Reader’s Digest article I wrote: 
“Next the Sandpoint City Council was pre- 
vailed upon to contribute $32,000 toward 
building a road (through the municipal 
watershed) into the new ski area, despite 
Idaho Health Department warnings that this 
could contaminate the municipal watershed. 
Sure enough, Sandpoint’s water supply was 
condemned by the State even as construction 
of a new filter plant went ahead with an ad- 
ditional $250,000 from Washington.” 

It seems to be the foregoing statement 
which ARA and Mayor Gray of Sandpoint 
object to most: 

ARA's rebuttal (p. 11405, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, May 19, 1964): “Fact: Dr. T. O. 
Carver of the State health department states 
that not only has the water supply of Sand- 
point not been condemned, but that at no 
time within the last 2 or 3 years has the 
State health department ever warned Sand- 
point about its water supply, or contem- 
plated any sort of condemnation.” 

Mayor Gray (p. 9447, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, Apr. 29, 1964): “Officially, as mayor, I 
am gravely concerned by the Digest state- 
ment that the ‘Sandpoint water supply was 
condemned by the State.’ This is a lie. The 
Digest said this resulted because the city 
‘contributed $32,000 toward building a road 
into the new ski area.’ The truth is that 
while the road built by the city became part 
of the access road in the Schweitzer Basin, 
it was built because the city had to com- 
plete a watershed logging contract with the 
State of Idaho.” 

But the documented facts, as disclosed by 
the Reader’s Digest investigation, are as fol- 
lows: On hearing reports about an impend- 
ing access road to be built through the 
watershed as the city’s contribution toward 
the Schweitzer project, Idaho's director of 
engineering and sanitation, Vaughn Ander- 
son, wrote Mayor Gray on January 17, 1962, 
bluntly warning that “construction of an 
access road through parts of the Sandpoint 
city watershed * * * can lead to very dis- 
astrous and costly results as far as the water 
supply is concerned.” 

The citizens of Sandpoint were apparently 
never informed about this warning. How- 
ever, they did vote February 26, 1963, for a 
$250,000 bond issue in order to qualify for 
an additional $250,000—outright grant, not a 
loan—from the accelerated public works fund 
funneled through ARA. The explanation 
was that the sums were needed to pay for a 
filtration plant and other city waterworks 
improvements that had been “programed for 
years.” 
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Now came another warning: Arthur Van’t 
Hul, public health engineer of the Idaho 
Health Department, after learning the bonds 
had been voted, wrote U.S. Area Director of 
Accelerated Public Works R. L. Durkee in 
Seattle on March 11, 1963. He now warned 
that the city would be seeking APW funds 
“to assist in the necessary improvements to 
their water system in view of the potential 
hazards brought on by the ski development 
and inadequacies in their present system.” 
Then farther on: “Due to the potential haz- 
ard of encouraging a large number of people 
to use the road through the Sand Creek 
watershed which at the present time is in- 
adequately protected by chlorination and 
inadequate pressure sand filters, the city is 
seriously endangering their water supply and 
will be required either to do considerable 
work on the Sand Creek suply or go to the 
lake (Pend Oreille Lake) for a new source of 
water. We of the Idaho Health Department 
feel that if something is not done in the 
very near future, if the road to the ski area 
goes through the present water supply drain- 
age, we may have to condemn their supply 
for public use.” 

Nevertheless, on April 22, 1963, Mayor 
Gray went before a meeting of the city 
council and asked the council members to 
construct through the watershed the access 
road, which would cost $30,000 and thus 
legitimatize what the city had already been 
committed to do in an earlier agreement 
with ARA. (In its October 17, 1962, press 
release announcing its loan to Schweitzer, 
ARA had pointed out that “in addition to 
the Federal financing the city of Sandpoint 
will invest $30,000.”) The road was origi- 
nally to cost $30,000 but went $2,000 over. 

If the road was built by the city to com- 
plete a watershed logging contract, that 
was not the way Mayor Gray presented it 
to the city council at this meeting. As 
reported in the Sandpoint News-Bulletin of 
April 25, 1963, Mayor Gray said: “This road 
has been understood from the beginning to 
be the contribution of the city of Sandpoint 
to getting the ski development. In order to 
qualify for Federal loans, a unit of govern- 
ment had to participate in the deal. If a 
half-million-dollar development that will 
contribute measurably to the economy of 
this community from now on were to be 
stopped for want of action by this council, 
I certainly would not want it to be on my 
conscience.” 

Some members of the council objected. 
Nevertheless, the council’s vote was three 
to two with one abstention to go ahead 
and build the road with city funds. 

Mayor Gray is apparently not in agree- 
ment with the above record when he now 
says that the city built the Schweitzer Basin 
access road “because the city had to com- 
plete a watershed logging contract.” Nor 
would it seem necessary in any case to build 
a 24-foot thoroughfare for logging purposes; 
as was pointed out by Sandpointers, timber 
could be brought out on a considerably less 
expensive road than that actually proposed 
for benefit of the ski resort. 

In any event the road was built through 
the watershed and State authorities did, as 
warned, condemn that part of the city’s 
water supply—though the citizens were ap- 
parently not told so in exactly those words. 
The Sandpoint News-Bulletin on February 
13, 1964, reporting on bids for construction 
of what was to be the city’s new water fil- 
tration plant, added tersely: “Until the plant 
is ready, the State health department will 
require the city to discontinue the use of 
water from Sand Creek and pump from the 
lake.” 

We contacted Arthur Van't Hul, the State's 
sanitary engineer, in Orofino, Idaho, by tele- 
phone on March 4, 1964. Here is some of the 
questions and answers: 
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Question: Last week the front page of the 
Sandpoint News-Bulletin announced that 
until the new plant is ready, the State health 
department is requiring the city to discon- 
tinue the use of Sand Creek water and use 
the lake. I gather this is a direct result of 
the road they cut through to Schweitzer 
Basin? 

Answer: It is something that really should 
have been done for some time, but it reached 
a critical stage as far as we were concerned 
with the introduction of strange people to 
the watershed. The health potential of 
having people from all over the country get 
into that watershed was so much greater 
than when nobody except immediate opera- 
tors were allowed in the watershed. Where 
people can sometimes become immune to 
local diseases, the potential of those diseases 
being brought in was great enough that we 
felt they should be apprised of this and re- 
quired to put in enough treatment to pro- 
tect the people from it. 

Question: So that State health depart- 
ment's requirement of a new treatment sys- 
tem was a direct result of the ski develop- 
ment? 

Answer: Yes, of the road going to the ski 
development. As soon as they get the lake 
pumped in, which will be in a few months, 
then they will be required to cut off Sand 
Creek until they get their filter into opera- 
tion. 

Question: So you condemned the water 
from the watershed on condition that they 
get water out of the lake? 

Answer: Yes. We told them there was a 
hazard in using the water of Sand Creek and 
that they should get away from it as soon as 
possible until another filter plant could treat 
it properly. 

Question: It’s fair to say that this water 
is condemned until they get their new fil- 
ter plant put in, isn’t it? 

Answer: Yes. The watershed would like 
the protection necessary to be able to produce 
water with the treatment they now have. 

Mr, Batt and his ARA subordinates must 
certainly have been aware of this water- 
supply situation and the warnings on it, 
since a vital facet of their Sandpoint pro- 
gram was involved. Their attempt now to 
ignore the facts and to smear the Reader's 
Digest’s long-standing reputation for ac- 
curacy is appalling, inexcusable. 

Another case reported by the Reader's 
Digest article was that of the Technical 
Tape Corp. Administrator Batt chose 
this as the second item of our report to 
attack in his rebuttal, and in this case also 
he disregards publicly recorded facts. 

The article quoted Lionel S. Frank, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of Bea- 
con, N.Y., on what happened in his city in 
1962: “We then wore ARA's depressed label, 
too. Technical Tape was moving its gift- 
wrap division here, and we wanted them to 
leave it here. But when the Government of- 
fered to finance a new plant in Illinois and 
train employees for it, too, they moved the 
division out. What's the sense in the Gov- 
ernment inducing an industry to expand in 
one depressed area at the expense of an- 
other?” 

ARA's rebuttal (p. 11405, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 19, 1964): “Mr. Paul Cohen, 
president of Technical Tape, in a sworn 
statement to ARA, says Technical Tape never 
considered a gift-wrapping division for Bea- 
con because there was not enough space 
available in the Beacon plant.” 

Mr. Batt's concern is understandable in 
view of the fact that the ARA law seems to 
prohibit assistance for any “branch, affiliate 
or subsidiary which is being established with 
the intention of closing down the operations 
of the existing business entity in the area 
of its original location or in any other area 
where it conducts such operations.” 

However, spread over five columns of the 
Beacon (N.Y.) News of September 30, 1960, 
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was an announcement by Mr. Cohen that 
Technical Tape had just bought a Beacon 
factory and that: 

“Among the products that Technical Tape 
will manufacture in Beacon is decorative 
gift-wrapping papers. Technical Tape is ex- 
panding its operation in this field. Coinci- 
dent with the purchase of the Beacon plant, 
Mr. Cohn announced that Technical Tape has 
purchased the physical assets and the trade- 
marks of Gift Wrapping, Inc., a New York 
City concern, The products now being 
made by that firm will be manufactured 
at the Beacon plant. Mr. Cohen told the 
News that Technical Tape plans to create 
a major wrapping-paper printing division 
at the Beacon plant. The company’s long- 
range plans, however, contemplate a payroll 
of a thousand persons within 2 years. It will 
take that long Mr. Cohen told the News, for 
the company to reach its production peak at 
the Beacon plant.” 

Plans to build an addition to the Beacon 
plant were announced in the Beacon News 
of December 7, 1960. Christmas wrappings 
to be manufactured at Beacon by Technical 
Tape were displayed in the chamber of com- 
merce Main Street window. 

Furthermore, copies of the Beacon News of 
November 17, 1961, show a four-column, 
front-page news photograph with the caption 
identifying “Saul Horblitt, Manager of Tech- 
nical Tape Corp.’s Beacon Gift-Wrapping 
Paper Division.” 

But in the meantime, other possibilities 
had beckoned elsewhere, specifically in Car- 
bondale, III. The ARA directories of 
projects and press releases show that since 
October 1961 the agency has advanced 
$1,275,000 of its easy loans to prepare, equip, 
open up, and thereafter expand a plant for 
Technical Tape—not at Beacon but at Car- 
bondale. Another $109,000 of ARA cash has 
been advanced to train production workers 
there. And now Technical Tape has a gift- 
wrap division going strong in Carbondale. 

As far back as December 5, 1961, when the 
company was just setting up shop in Car- 
bondale, the Southern Illinoisan reported 
that local groups had agreed to raise $200,000 
for additional loans “to help move the (Tech- 
nical Tape) plants from the New York City 
area” to yet another operation base in Illi- 
nois. That particular loan fell through. 
But the company got its additional operation 
base anyway, renting space for it in a Gov- 
ernment-owned facility at Marion, III. As 
Mr. Cohen explained to Representative KEN- 
NETH J. Gray: “This is for expansion of our 
gift-wrap operation at Carbondale and may 
be considered a satellite operation which 
would not have been possible without the 
Carbondale plant. No Government funds 
have been used for this rental or expansion.” 
(p. 11454, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 20, 
1964.) 

Yet in spite of all the evidence, Mr. Cohen, 
following publication of the Reader's Digest 
article, went to Beacon and—in connection 
with his ARA affidavit which he said “will be 
read on the floor of Congress - put pressure 
on Mr. Lionel Frank, president of the Beacon 
Chamber of Commerce, in an effort to force 
him to repudiate his statements about the 
move from Beacon to Carbondale. (Steno- 
graphic record of Beacon Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting May 6, 1964.) 

What if any was the effect on employment 
in the various New York State areas where 
Technical Tape had plants at the time the 
ARA deal was negotiated? To settle the issue 
of whether or not a transfer of jobs out of 
the Eastern area did take place, Mr. Cohen 
was challenged in a meeting of the Beacon 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors on 
May 6, 1964, to make public his unemploy- 
ment compensation records filled with the 
New York State Division of Employment. 
He refused. We are told that two U.S. Sen- 
ators have requested these reports, only to 
have them refused. We know of no effort by 
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the ARA to look into the facts of the mat- 
ter firsthand—though this would seem to be 
part of the Administrator's responsibility in 
enforcing the law relating to ARA. 

So much for Technical Tape and for the 
Sandpoint, Idaho, ski resort—the two cases 
which constituted the major part of ARA's 
effort to overturn facts published in the 
Digest article. The ARA rebuttal did take 
up a number of other points raised by the 
article, but these responses for the most part 
did not directly challenge the facts advanced 
by the article. Instead, ARA tried to dull 
the edge of those facts by offering “ampli- 
fications” and arguments in extenuation. 

To cover these other points very briefly, in 
the order given them by ARA: 

1. As to the “stepped-up campaign to pull 
in ever more territory for ARA”: The rebut- 
tal expands on the given facts, explaining 
how seven major cities became eligible for 
assistance. But the only contradiction of- 
fered is the statement that “this had 
nothing to do with politics.” The statement 
is arguable, to say the least. 

2. The Woodville, Tex., motel case: Again 
the ARA amplifies and extenuates. But it 
evades the issue: The question of whether 
the agency in assessing a project takes suf- 
ficiently into account the impact on all con- 
cerned. Does the ARA fully reckon jobs 
lost, as well as jobs gained? Areas hurt, as 
well as areas benefiting? Enterprises ruined, 
as well as enterprises prospering? No. The 
evidence suggests that the agency in its zeal 
chooses to look at the plus credits and ig- 
nore the minuses, Thus it happens that an 
individual who has poured his own work, 
thought, and savings into an enterprise may 
find himself suddenly overwhelmed by a 
competitor of superior resources—financed, 
in fact, with the first individual’s own tax 
dollars—and lack even the consolation of 
knowing that he was at least included as a 
factor in the reckoning. 

Such was the case in Woodville, Tex. 
There, 926 Texans became so incensed at the 
deal given Mrs. James R. Willis (whose small 
motel was steamrollered by an ARA-built 
rival motel) that in protest they wrote her 
name in on their ballots as a candidate for 
Congress. 

3. On ARA’s refusal to publish current 
employment figures on projects to which 
1t has contributed: The agency in response 
confirms that refusal, justifying it with: 
“this is, in a sense, private information.” 
Isn't it also, in a more compelling sense, 
public business, since it is the taxpayers’ 
money that is being dispensed? 

4. As for the article’s statement that 
“some 75 Texas county agricultural agents 
have quit in disgust’: Among the agents 
there has been widespread dissatisfaction, 
noted in the Texas press and elsewhere, with 
the “education”—that is, promotion—job 
they are now obliged to do on ARA subsidies 
and the like. The specific information here 
came from Mr. Ed McKay, assistant legis- 
lative director of the Texas Farm Bureau 
organization, one of those who quit. Others 
have written that they quit or retired from 
similar motivations, even though they did 
not enter that fact on their notification to 
the service. It was, of course, impossible to 
verify the actual state of mind of all those 
involved—as distinguisehd from the officially 
recorded “reasons for quitting." We did 
verify, however, that from 1961 through 1963, 
years in which the ARA campaign was un- 
derway, 108 county agents and their assist- 
ants separated from the service in Texas. 

5. As for the article’s statement that “less 
than $2 out of every $5 from ARA even 
goes into the areas of highest unemploy- 
ment”: ARA quotes this statement of fact 
but does not address itself to 1t. Instead, 
ARA introduced a quite different (and less 
meaningful) category by way of deprecating 
the published fact. 
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6. On the misclassification of counties: 
The content of ARA's response serves to un- 
derline and reinforce precisely what the arti- 
cle said: “Areas that are far from ‘depressed’ 
are getting help.” 

The agency tries to show that wealthy 
Gregg County, Tex., needed only 3 months 
to fight its way off the “depressed” list, in- 
stead of 2 years as reported in the Digest 
article. However, in the Dallas Morning 
News for May 23, 1964, Walter B. Koch, man- 
ager of the Longview, Tex,, Chamber of Com- 
merce, noted the ARA's attempt at rebuttal 
and reaffirmed that it was a 2-year fight. 
For the county leaders, the struggle began 
not at the moment when their formal peti- 
tion reached Administrator Batt’s desk, but 
1% years earlier. It took them some 17 
arduous months of wading through redtape 
in order to prepare and present the formal 
petition correctly. 

7. On the Oklahoma resort at Lake Eu- 
faula: ARA objects to the phrase “isn’t cost- 
ing the State a penny.” This refers to the 
fact that the project is subject to 100 per- 
cent financing by ARA, through outright gift 
and through the Federal Government’s 
agreement to purchase a State bond issue; 
the latter to be retired by payments made 
out of the anticipated profits of the resort 
business. (And these profits, as our article 
noted, will come at least in part out of busi- 
ness—and jobs—taken from other resorts.) 

As to how well the project serves the gen- 
eral public welfare and fits the assigned pur- 
pose of the ARA, I would repeat the comment 
of the seven members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee quoted in the Di- 
gest article. They called the project “this 
Oklahoma boondoggle.” 

8. As for the ARA's expanded scope, far 
beyond the original concept of the plan: 
The agency's own reply documents the mush- 
room growth. 

9. On the article’s statement that “The 
agency flouts the law under which it was 
created”: The examples cited by the article, 
including that of Technical Tape, substan- 
tiate the point. ARA in its reply does not 
disprove these examples; what it does is de- 
tail its rationalizations and specify paths by 
which the law’s restrictive requirements can 
be got around. 

10. As for the published fact that ARA's 
power is used to bludgeon votes and to drum 
up support for ever higher congressional ap- 
propriations”: Mr. Batt tries to answer this 
by explaining away the ARA’s extraordinary 
actions in one case in New York. Repre- 
sentative CLARENCE E. KILBURN, who was per- 
sonally involved, has—with some feeling— 
exposed the naked transparency of Mr. Batt’s 
excuses in this case (pp. 11419-11420, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 20, 1964.) 

11. In reference to the Carbon County, 
Utah, coal mine case: The ARA in its reply 
does not address itself to the essential point 
raised by the article and by Utah Senator 
WALLACE F. BENNETT: the question of the 
actual effect of this ARA-assisted project on 
the number of jobs available. 

12. On the Bata Shoe Co.: ARA expands 
on the facts without refuting them. ARA 
does cite a denial by Mr. Augustin Dolezel, 
president of Bata, of a statement attributed 
to him. The statement was taken from an 
article in the Indianapolis Star for July 4, 
1963, which quoted him, Though the article 
was widely reprinted, Mr. Dolezel had not 
publicly retracted or denied the statement 
prior to the Digest publication of it. 

13. On the charge that “new installations 
are being financed by the ARA in industries 
already beset by overcapacity, thus jeopardiz- 
ing existing jobs“: ARA in response cites its 
own criteria and its policy guidelines. But 
the question lies elsewhere: 1t lies in the area 
of actual performance. And it is precisely 
that which the Digest article endeavored to 
supply: a disinterested evaluation of per- 
formance. 
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14. As to the ARA-aided construction of 
Detroit hotels: Here, as elsewhere, the ARA 
response applies other yardsticks—e.g., “ec- 
onomic viability'”-—and evades the essence 
of the charge: That the projects in this case 
will not in fact generate new jobs, but mere- 
ly transfer some jobs and destroy others, 
possibly for a net loss in employment. 

I am delighted that the Digest article has 
had the effect of focusing additional atten- 
tion on the ARA and how it operates. As a 
final comment on the agency's response to 
that article, I would quote Representative 
KILBURN, who introduced into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorb documents to disprove the 
ARA's denial that the agency had sought to 
use an announcement of one of its loans to 
defeat him for reelection: “If Mr. Batt is re- 
futing that allegation by the Reader’s Digest 
and if all of his refutations are in the same 
class as this, his facts are not very well 
sustained. I think myself * * * from ex- 
perience with Mr. Batt, that he takes all 
of the taxpayers’ money and uses it just to 
play politics with, just as he did in this 
case. I myself never would believe a word 
he said about anything.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES STEVENSON, 
Washington Editor, 
The Reader’s Digest. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, anyone who 
has ever watched an army parade knows 
that when a company of troops marches 
down the street and one man is out of 
step the eyes of the onlookers are natu- 
rally attracted to the one man who is 
out of step rather than the hundreds 
who are in unison. 

I suppose this is also true in politics. 
When a few faint-hearted souls wander 
out of the mainstream, they too become 
objects of attention, however, momen- 
tary their places in the sun may be. But 
Mr. Speaker, let the appearance of a 
few strays not deceive either the public 
or those who will be our erstwhile op- 
ponents in the coming political cam- 
paign. The vast majority of Republi- 
cans, a large number of independents, 
and I suspect more than a few self- 
thinking Democrats take pride in the 
selection at San Francisco of Senator 
Barry M. GOLDWATER by over a 4 to 1 
majority as the presidential nominee of 
the Republican Party. And those who 
sit here on my side of the aisle also take 
particular pride in the unanimous nom- 
ination of our beloved friend and col- 
league BILL MILLER, of New York, a 
Member of this House, as the Republican 
candidate for Vice President. 

It may very well be true that the dele- 
gates assembled in San Francisco fol- 
lowed a rather unique course in history. 
Rather than compromises, rather than 
trying to be all things to all people, 
rather than balancing conservative 
Presidents with liberal Vice Presidents, 
rather than doing all those things which 
smart politicians are expected to do in 
the interest of placing expediency above 
principle, the Republican Party in San 
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Francisco took the bold path. They 
chose men of principle, men of honest 
conviction, men who are not extremists, 
but just happen to be extremely right. 
In so doing, they gave all nominees and 
all interested in the platform due access 
to the anvil on which such things are 
hammered out. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the men 
who head our national ticket. Their 
views deserve to be accurately reflected 
by the American press, and they deserve 
to be heard by the American people. I 
care not one whit what the foreign press 
or admitted detractors may say—as they 
seek the slender reed behind which to 
hide. Our nominees are honest men, 
prudent men, and reasonable men; if by 
honest, prudent, and reasonable we mean 
ready to stand true for their principles, 
to plead their cause and to debate their 
soundness. The informed people will 
decide. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a speech by Hon. Wayne N. 
ASPINALL. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, July 
19 was a red-letter day for Colorado, as 
it marked the beginning of construction 
on the Fryingpan-Arkansas water diver- 
sion project. On this date actual con- 
struction was started by groundbreaking 
ceremonies on the Ruedi Dam and Res- 
ervoir on the Fryingpan River in west- 
ern Colorado. 

I had the privilege of attending these 
ceremonies and participating in the pro- 
gram. The Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Udall, and the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Mr. Dominy, were present, 
along with water leaders from all sec- 
tions of Colorado, as well as many citi- 
zens interested in this project. 

The main address was given by my col- 
league. the gentleman from Colorado, 
Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, chairman of 
the House Interior Committee, who rep- 
resents the Fourth Congressional District 
where the Ruedi Dam is located. I am 
happy to include his splendid address as 
a part of my remarks: 

REMARKS OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL AT 
GROUND BREAKING CEREMONY AT RUEDI 
RESERVOIR, JULY 19, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, Secretary Udall, my fellow 

servants in elective, appointive and civil 
service positions of government at all levels; 
ladies and gentlemen, fellow citizens all, the 
psalmist wrote: “Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” May I add to the verse these 
words: “of purpose and action.” Behold 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity of purpose and 
action. Such living together in recent years 
has made it possible for us to meet for our 
ceremonies today. 

I am not so sure that in these days of 
rapid transportation and almost instanta- 
neous communication that we understand 
each other or each other's problems any bet- 
ter or more effectively than in the days of 
yesteryear. We should; but, I doubt that we 
do. And, yet, it is such understanding, no 
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matter how acquired, that brings people to- 
gether as we are meeting here. We are here 
today because there have been many under- 
standings reached where formerly prejudices 
and misunderstandings existed. We are here 
today because there have been agreements 
where formerly the inability to agree made 
impossible the fulfillment of dreams and 
ambitions. 

And so today, if I do nothing else—if I 
voice no other worthy thought—I wish to 
commend all of those whose efforts, whose 
talents, and whose contributions have made 
possible the start of construction of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. As with all 
such large undertakings, many people and 
many groups of people have been involved 
and have contributed. As is necessary, in a 
private enterprise economy, many have 
opposed at times what others desired. 
Those differences have been resolved. 

I commend the leaders and the people of 
the Southeastern Colorado Conservancy Dis- 
trict. I commend the leaders and the people 
of the Colorado River Water Conservancy 
District. I commend the officeholders— 
elective and appointive—of the government 
of Colorado, including those servants of yes- 
terday as well as those of today. To all who 
helped make today possible I voice the most 
simple and yet the most eloquent of all ex- 
pressions: I thank you. 

With a project of such magnitude, it has 
been necessary to call for help from the Fed- 
eral Government. From the very beginning, 
the spokesmen for the Federal Government 
have said: “Take care of your internal dif- 
ferences and we will be in position to join 
with you.” When we resolved our differences 
the Federal Government, including the Con- 
gress, came through with the needed help. 
And so, we say “thank you” to Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and now 
Johnson—and to their Secretaries of Interior 
and Commissioners of Reclamation. But I 
would be remiss if I did not single out from 
this group of benefactors, the present Secre- 
tary, Stewart Udall, and the present Com- 
missioner, Floyd Dominy, and their associ- 
ates. I also would include in this group As- 
sistant Secretary John Kelly and Presiden- 
tial aid, Claude Desautels, who are here at 
my request and personal desire. 

Never have I worked with more under- 
standing and cooperative government lead- 
ers and spokesmen than Secretary Udall and 
Commissioner Dominy. We have had our 
differences and we shall undoubtedly have 
many more in the future. They have their 
responsibilities to discharge. The Members 
of Congress and the users of the vast public 
land areas have theirs. But, it is a pleasure, 
I can assure you, to be able to work with rep- 
resentatives of high levels of government who 
are able and understanding. Such are the 
qualifications and attitudes of the two whom 
I have singled out for special commendation. 
So, here among my people—Coloradans who 
have been so kind and good to me—I say to 
you, Secretary Udall, and to you, Commis- 
sioner Dominy: Thank you for your help, 
thank you for your presence once again 
among us, and thank you for your continu- 
ing interest in our welfare. I am most 
pleased and honored that you join me here 
today, at this ground breaking ceremony in 
this area of such great natural beauty, as we 
mark another step in the development of 
Colorado’s most valuable physical resource— 
water. 

The future growth of Colorado, agricul- 
turally and industrially, will be measured by 
the sum total of her available water supplies 
and the way this resource is put to use. The 
works we are commencing today will enrich 
the economy of Colorado and the Nation 
and will add greatly to America’s outdoor 
recreational opportunities. Therefore, it 
should be with a deep sense of satisfaction 
and pride that we are starting to move dirt 
after 40 years of dreaming, after 30 years 
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of intensive planning, after more than 10 
years of legislative history in the Congress 
of the United States, and after recent un- 
expected delays in order to be certain that 
we are building on a sound foundation. 

It has been almost 2 years since the morn- 
ing of August 16, 1962, when I stood behind 
our beloved late President Kennedy as he 
gave his approval to the act authorizing the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project and then flew 
with him the next day to Pueblo where he 
saluted this project and paid tribute to all 
those who made it possible—a tribute which 
I am repeating today. On that historic oc- 
casion—that victory celebration marking the 
passage of the legislation—President Ken- 
nedy referred to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project in these words: “This is an invest- 
ment in the future of this country, an in- 
vestment that will pay large dividends. It 
is an investment in the growth of the West, 
in the new cities and industries which the 
project helps make possible.” 

President Kennedy then continued: “I 
salute the statesmanship of the leaders on 
both sides of the mountain, those who help 
provide water and those who use it.” 

In these few words, President Kennedy put 
his finger on the two most important aspects 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project—its mean- 
ing to the economy of our State and the 
statesmanlike cooperation and understand- 
ing on both sides of the Continental Divide 
which made the project a reality—the spirit 
of cooperation which I referred to a moment 
ago. 

The present era of good feeling and co- 
operation that exists today in Colorado with 
respect to development of our water re- 
sources can be attributed to our understand- 
ing and agreements arrived at on the Pry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project more than any 
other single factor. Although some agree- 
ment had been reached by 1952 on the oper- 
ating principles for the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, it was not such that the State of 
Colorado could demonstrate a strong unified 
effort before the Congress in support of the 
authorizing legislation. The State’s policy- 
making agency on water matters, the Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board, was frac- 
tured by internal dissension, and it was 
difficult to determine what the State’s actual 
policy was. Commencing in 1956, however, a 
concerted effort was made to resolve the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas problem, and, in 1958, 
at the request of Governor MeNichols, this 
matter was assigned the top priority by the 
State water board. After many months of 
long and laborious negotiations by represent- 
atives of eastern and western slope interests, 
a set of operating principles was finally 
agreed upon, approved by the official State 
agencies having jurisdiction of the matter 
on both sides of the Continental Divide, and 
was certified to Congress as representing the 
official policy of the State of Colorado. 

The operating principles represent cooper- 
ation of the people of the eastern and west- 
ern slopes in developing criteria acceptable 
to both slopes and to the State as a whole, 
without which the Congress of the United 
States would not have acted. The primary 
purpose of the operating principles was—and 
is—to protect future western slope water 
needs. Western slope interests were under- 
standably concerned that exportation of 
water from western Colorado through the 
Continental Divide might leave them with- 
out water that will be needed in the future 
as industry and agriculture expand. 

Only a minor part of the capacity of the 
Ruedi Reservoir will be needed to replace 
water diverted through the Fryingpan tunnel 
to the Arkansas Valley. The remaining ca- 
pacity will conserve and store early runoff 
of the Fryingpan River Basin for maintain- 
ing streamflows to enhance our valuable 
fishing industry and to meet future needs 
of western slope water users—not only for 
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agricultural and municipal water purposes 
but for industrial purposes, such as the de- 
velopment of oil shale—an industry which 
can have a tremendous impact upon the 
economy of not only western Colorado but 
the entire State and the Nation. 

During the years that we were success- 
fully negotiating a set of operating principles 
relating to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
we were also successful in obtaining approval 
of a fully integrated and coordinated recla- 
mation program in western Colorado. In 
1956, Congress passed the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act. Since 1956, six proj- 
ects have been constructed or are now under 
construction in western Colorado represent- 
ing a total capital investment of about $175 
million. In addition to the construction 
program, four other western Colorado proj- 
ects with a total cost of approximately $150 
million are now awaiting action by the Con- 
gress. I have every expectation that three 
of these projects will be authorized for con- 
struction before Congress adjourns. 

In addition to those projects upon which 
the economic feasibility studies have been 
completed, there are nine other western Colo- 
rado reclamation projects now under active 
investigation, with an estimated total cost of 
$326 million. The magnitude, therefore, of 
the total active reclamation program here in 
western Colorado, which has taken place 
since 1956 is about $650 million. I empha- 
size the scope of our reclamation program 
here in Colorado to illustrate that this tre- 
mendous program has come about only as a 
result of determined teamwork by and 
among the people of Colorado, their elected 
representatives, and their various official 
water agencies. We learned that any under- 
taking in this State to develop and conserve 
our water resources must be undertaken as 
a common venture for the benefit of the en- 
tire State. There is no county, section, or 
municipality of this State which can stand 
alone. 

As construction gets underway on the 
Ruedi Dam and other features of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project, the economic impact 
will be quickly felt throughout our State. 
A rapid increase in employment to more 
than a thousand is expected, with a leveling 
off at around that figure for several years. 
In this western slope area alone payrolls 
for at-site labor will approximate $18 mil- 
lion over the construction period. 

When project construction is completed, 
the permanent and continuing values and 
impact of the project will begin to be felt. 
The Fryingpan-Arkansas project will pro- 
duce an estimated $33 million annually in 
added income in Colorado alone. One needs 
to look no further than our own Big Tom 
project to get a fairly good picture of what 
we can expect. For example the cities of 
Boulder, Fort Collins, Greeley, Longmont, 
Loveland, and Sterling have increased in pop- 
ulation by more than 60 percent since com- 
pletion of the Big Tom project. And you 
have but to drive in the mountain com- 
munities to note that each has become a 
booming resort. Tourists flock to Estes Park, 
Grand Lake and elsewhere and business en- 
terprises are thriving. 

I would like to add a few additional words 
on the importance of the outdoor recrea- 
tion aspects of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. With recreation growing faster 
than other leading industries and the need 
for recreational opportunities expanding so 
fast, we have seen the rapid broadening 
of the multiple-purpose concept in the de- 
velopment of water projects. The Colorado 
River Storage Act of 1956 and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas Project Act constitute landmark 
legislation for recreation development in 
connection with reclamation projects. The 
storage project was the first major plan 
authorized to include full development of 
the recreation and fish and wildlife resources. 
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The Fryingpan Project Act includes the same 
authority. Therefore, as the work goes for- 
ward on the dam and reservoir we are start- 
ing today, and the other features of the 
project, full advantage will be taken of 
the outdoor recreation potential including 
fish and wildlife opportunities. A clear, cool, 
inviting water surface of 1,000 acres is ex- 
pected to attract more than half a million 
water-oriented recreationists to this area an- 
nually. Fishermen, boaters, water skiers, 
overnight campers, and picnickers will have 
access to the facilities provided in this ma- 
jestic mountain setting. There will also be 
opportunities for private developments for 
lodges and resort attractions which are pop- 
ular, in demand and needed in the project’s 
communities. Garfield, Pitkin, and Eagle 
Counties are to be commended for the ag- 
gressive steps already taken toward develop- 
ing an overall recreation plan. 

The outdoor recreational potential of 
Ruedi Reservoir combined with the tremen- 
dous recreational value of Sugar Loaf, Twin 
Lakes, and other reservoirs presently under- 
way and added later will provide in Colorado 
one of the outstanding water-oriented recre- 
ation areas in the Nation. This provision 
for water-oriented recreational facilities to 
supplement the already existing recreational 
opportunities available in Colorado’s Federal 
and State parks and forests will attract lit- 
erally millions of people annually to*our 
State. Additional wealth will be created and 
our economy will be greatly strengthened by 
this influx of visitors. While we cannot 
measure the intangible benefits of having 
this tremendous outdoor recreation area 
available to serve our exploding population, 
there is the tangible benefit which can be 
measured in terms of expenditures for sports 
equipment, for accommodations and travel 
and other services of recreation. 

And so today we commence the creation 
of the first phase of the fulfillment of dreams 
of many years. The marvels of the Creator 
and the dreams of men will rendezvous on 
this eastern and western slope of the Rockies 
in the Fryingpan and in the Arkansas Val- 
leys; they will fuse and blend to comple- 
ment and enhance each other in these sur- 
roundings of natural beauty. In the process, 
economic rebirth for the Arkansas Valley 
will result, the economy of Colorado will be 
greatly enhanced, and a recreational area of 
truly national significance will be created, 


THE 47TH YEAR OF SERVICE TO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES BY EUGENE KINNALY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
once again the 18th of July has come, 
and passed, and with its passing a dis- 
tinguished public servant has embarked 
upon his 47th year of service to the 
House of Representatives and to the Na- 
tion. I speak, of course, of the adminis- 
trative assistant to our beloved Speak- 
er, Eugene Kinnaly. 

There are few Members of this body, 
and fewer aids to the House, who have 
labored longer, or with more devotion, 
more talent, more loyalty, than Gene 
Kinnaly. For now more than 46 years 
his vast knowledge, his generous helpful- 
ness, and his unfailing calm have been 
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available to all who stood in need of 
them. 

I know I speak for all of us, and for 
countless others as well—Members, staff, 
and citizens from all walks of life— 
when I say that we are grateful for his 
long service to us, that we hold him in 
the highest esteem, that we are thank- 
ful for his recovery from illness these 
past weeks, and that we look forward to 
his early return among us. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, I am 
happy that the gentleman has taken this 
time to pay tribute to Eugene Kinnaly, 
one of the really great public servants 
of this country, a noble character, a 
genuine soul. I join the gentleman in 
every word he has uttered. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers, the magazines, the radio, and 
television highlight the Washington 
scene and the work that is accomplished 
in Congress; however, too often it is 
credited to but a few individuals. The 
major portion of the work, and the 
people who accomplish it, generally go 
unnoticed. This is the essence and, in a 
sense, the penalty of being a member of 
the staff. 

Although the public might be unaware 
of these unheralded individuals, those of 
us who depend upon them so heavily 
have unbounded appreciation for their 
dedicated services. Some members of 
the staffs work a year or so, and then fol- 
low another career. Others, however, 
contribute all of their useful, adult years 
in this endeavor. Today, we honor a 
man who has served in this capacity for 
46 years. I refer, of course, to that dis- 
tinguished gentleman, and son of Massa- 
chusetts, Eugene T. Kinnaly. 

As the strong, wise, and faithful guid- 
ing hand of our illustrious Speaker, JOHN 
W. McCormack, this devoted public 
servant has truly given his life to his 
country and to the House of Representa- 
tives. It is in this capacity that we pay 
tribute to him today, for in this role he 
has, and always will be remembered. In 
this sense, I join with my colleagues to- 
day in the recognition of a man who has 
a distinguished record. Naturally, in 
this regard I shall always remember him. 
I must be frank, however, and say that 
my recollection of him will be primarily 
that of a dear friend with whom I have 
served on Capitol Hill. Knowing him has 
been one of the rich rewards of serving 
in the Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to your re- 
markable administrative assistant, Eu- 
gene T. Kinnaly. 

I understand that Gene is completing 
his 46th year of service to this Congress, 
most of that time as the dedicated and 
competent assistant to my good friend, 
Congressman JOHN W. MCCORMACK, now 
our Speaker. 

Few men in history have served this 
body for such a long period of time. And 
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few have been so appreciated and re- 
spected by members of both parties. 

I salute you, Mr. Speaker, and Gene 
for this long and wonderful relationship. 
And I join with my colleagues in extend- 
ing to Gene my congratulations and best 
wishes on his reaching this new and re- 
markable milestone. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, lam happy 
to join with the other of my colleagues 
who have risen in praise of the long years 
of accomplishment and invaluable serv- 
ice that Eugene T. Kinnaly has given to 
his Congressman, his State, the Mem- 
bers of this House, and the people of this 
country. 

Forty-six years of continuous service 
on Capitol Hill is a long record, but 46 
years as one of the most admired, re- 
spected and capable staff members on 
Capitol Hill is an enviable one. 

Gene Kinnaly came to Washington as 
a young man, as secretary to the late 
and esteemed Congressman James A. 
Gallivan. For 10 years he served in this 
capacity as an effective and devoted as- 
sistant. Then began his long and dis- 
tinguished career as administrative aid 
to our eminent and beloved Speaker, 
JOHN W. McCormack. 

For 36 years he has served as our 
Speaker’s right-hand man. The wealth 
of knowledge that he has accumulated 
in over 4 decades with Congress, his fine 
judgment, his dedication, and his willing 
assistance have made him invaluable, 
not only to our Speaker, but to all of us 
who have sought his counsel. 

Gene Kinnaly probably knows more 
about how to get things done properly 
through Federal departments and agen- 
cies, and has probably developed more 
friends through the years in these de- 
partments than any congressional staff 
member on the Hill. 

Despite the tremendous workload that 
we all know is his, Gene’s kindly nature, 
his friendly patience and his willingness 
to help is consistently apparent. He has 
consistently been a friend. 

As Woodrow Wilson once said: 


Friendship is the only cement that will 
ever hold the world together. 


And here on Capitol Hill, with the dif- 
ferences that necessarily arise, with the 
pace and strain that we are often under, 
the friendship and the devotion that 
Gene Kinnaly has displayed for 46 years 
is the kind of cement that we need more 
of. 

I join with the others who have spoken 
today in expressing to him our thanks 
for his years of exemplary service, and 
in wishing him and his family many 
more years of happiness and continued 
success. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, a de- 
voted public servant, a good friend, and 
the administrative assistant to you, Mr. 
Speaker deserves our congratulations 
and best wishes on the completion of 46 
years of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. His tireless work has en- 
deared him to Members on both sides of 
the aisle. The citizens of his home 
State, Massachusetts, are proud of his 
record of public service. 
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“Gene” Kinnaly, as a part of this Con- 
gress of the United States, has seen the 
events of history evolve through the ad- 
ministrations of nine Presidents. His 
service in this House began when he 
came here as secretary to the late Massa- 
chusetts Congressman, James A. Galli- 
van. For 10 years he faithfully served 
under Congressman Gallivan and since 
has been the confidant and administra- 
tive assistant to the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack. 

Today we are not only concerned with 
the length of service which “Gene” has 
so faithfully assembled, but we are vitally 
concerned in bringing to public at- 
tention that more remarkable part of his 
record—the high character of his ac- 
complishments. His exemplary spirit of 
cooperation, his unhurried assurance, 
his capacity for true friendship, his 
honesty of approach to problems—all are 
part and parcel of Mr. Kinnaly’s every- 
day activity on Capitol Hill. He meets 
each person, each new problem, each new 
challenge with forthright openminded- 
ness. 

The pressures to which we are all sub- 
jected in the Congress likewise present 
themselves to members of our office 
staffs. “Gene” Kinnaly never succumbs 
to haste which would result in faulty 
judgment. He meets each new problem 
with energy, reassurance, and clear 
thinking. Devotion to duty has never 
encompassed the slightest narrowness of 
partisanship. 

There is, however, a degree of selfish- 
ness in our praise of “Gene” Kinnaly. 
We not only congratulate him on his 46 
years of service, but we congratulate our- 
selves for our good fortune in having 
him in our midst. Our gratitude and 
best personal wishes are his in full meas- 
ure. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold it a matter of prime im- 
portance to halt in our deliberations to- 
day, however vital and urgent they cer- 
tainly are, to pay tribute to one of the 
great servants of this Chamber, one of 
the great servants at the elbow of Speak- 
er Joun W. McCormack, and, indeed, to 
one of the great servants of the legislative 
process and the American people. 

This moment is reserved by this House 
as a sort of salute to Eugene T. Kinnaly, 
the administrative assistant to the 
Speaker, on the occasion of his having 
served for 46 years as the helpmeet and 
the friend, the counselor, and the ad- 
viser, to the Speaker, from his earliest 
days in the politics of Massachusetts and 
the United States. He rose of course to 
his present post, as the Speaker himself 
rose, in the confidence and the affection 
of the people of Massachusetts, the Mem- 
bers of this House, and the Nation. 

It is no small thing to achieve what 
Mr. Kinnaly achieved during his long 
relationship with the Speaker, when the 
latter was a member, first of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention back 
in 1917, and later as a legislator and a 
Member of this House where his reknown 
has become international. We who are 
in the Congress and are burdened with 
such a massive overload of legislative 
tasks know what it is to have at our side 
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men of the stamp and stature of Mr. 
Kinnaly. Here is perpetual energy. 
Here is loyalty, an almost savage loyalty, 
unremitting and unlimited. Here is 
talent of the highest order on the staff 
level. And here is the type of personality 
who reflects upon the great man whom he 
serves, our beloved Speaker, the quality 
of workmanship, of skill, of common- 
sense, which so manifestly enriches the 
Speakership. As all of us know in our 
relationship with the Speaker it is the 
workmanlike performance of Kinnaly 
and people like him that help to give the 
democratic process, to legislation, to the 
style and manner of Government in the 
United States, the type of integrity and 
respect that is indispensable to the great- 
est nation of all time and to the leader 
of the free world. 

This is without a question of a doubt 
the greatest legislative body in history 
and certainly in our time. It is impos- 
sible for the astute minds who wield the 
power to have at their disposal the brief- 
ings, the data, the reports, the insight 
into the minutia, without the instantane- 
ous and uninterrupted service of assist- 
ants like Kinnaly. What Kinnaly pro- 
vides is the materials not only upon 
which great decisions are predicated, but 
the personal insights, the devotion, the 
sacrifice of self that must be demanded 
of anyone as close to the Speaker as 
Kinnaly has been for more than four and 
a half decades. 

I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to stand here 
and offer my salute, along with other 
Members of this House, to the distin- 
5 and estimable Eugene T. Kin- 
naly. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak - 
er, it is a distinct pleasure for me to join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to Gene 
Kinnaly, administrative assistant to 
Speaker McCormack on his 46th year of 
congressional service. 

Eugene T. Kinnaly has certainly 
proved his worth and usefulness to the 
Speaker, and I know that I also speak for 
literally hundreds of Members of Con- 
gress and staff assistants for the many 
times he has given freely of his good 
counsel. Men of the caliber of Gene 
Kinnaly are rare, and the Congress is 
indebted to him, 

During the many years I have known 
Gene, no one could have been more help- 
ful to me than he has been. His gracious 
response to every request for assistance 
is characteristic of his gentlemanly na- 
ture. 

I offer my warmest congratulations for 
the courteous and excellent service Eu- 
gene T. Kinnaly rendered to all of us, and 
my most sincere best wishes that he will 
continue in his present duties for many 
years to come. 

How fortunate we all are to count him 
as a valued friend. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
wisely observed that the strength of any 
society rests upon the institutions 
through which its citizens serve it. 
Though the form and structure of such 
institutions are a part of their strength 
to a larger degree this must be found in 
the quality and dedication of those men 
and women who serve within the frame- 
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work of the institution. Congress is one 
of the great and sustaining institutions 
of our Government and our society. The 
quality of Congress is, however, limited 
to the kind of people who work within it 
and the quality of the service rendered 
within it. 

It is proper that we pause regularly 
as Members to recognize the great and 
lasting contributions made by the many 
dedicated men and women who serve 
this House or its Members. The 46th 
anniversary of the service of Gene Kin- 
naly passed this last week while we were 
in recess gives more than adequate rea- 
son for such a pause at this time. Mr. 
Kinnaly admirably demonstrates how 
those who serve an institution enhance 
its quality. I know, Mr. Speaker, that 
you more than any other in this House 
appreciate the contribution that the wit, 
the wisdom, the kindness, and the pa- 
tience of “Gene” Kinnaly have made to 
our body for he has served you long and 
faithfully. I would suggest, however, 
that as this fine and noble man adds to 
the thick and impressive pages of his 
outstanding service record, he rightfully 
becomes not only a rightful recipient of 
the recognition of all, but also a proper 
symbol for the reception of our general 
acknowledgment to the many other un- 
sung dedicated persons who help the 
membership in their responsibilities and 
who labor mightily in their own right. 
May we say of “Gene” Kinnaly what 
Leigh Hunt said of Abou Ben Adhem, 
“May his tribe increase,” and add, “may 
his days be long.” 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts delegation 
take special pride in the 46 years of serv- 
ice to the House of Representatives and 
to two distinguished Massachusetts 
members rendered by our good friend 
Gene Kinnaly. As a young man he be- 
gan his career as an assistant to the Hon- 
orable James Gallivan of Massachusetts; 
for 10 years he was the loyal and efficient 
right hand of Mr. Gallivan, and it was 
during those early years that Gene laid 
the foundation for a lifetime devoted to 
understanding the legislative process 
and participating in its great joys and 
heavy responsibilities. 

When the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
Mack filled the unexpired term of Mr. 
Gallivan in the 70th Congress, he en- 
thusiastically sought the assistance of 
Gene's mature judgment and human un- 
derstanding as he began the long and 
distinguished career that led to the 
Speakership. 

During all those years, Eugene Kin- 
naly has been at his side. During the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack’s] terms as majority leader 
the direction he lent his party in the 
House was enhanced by the efficient and 
intelligent support he received from his 
administrative assistant. As Speaker 
of the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] continues to 
respect and appreciate the loyal and ef- 
fective staff assistance he still receives 
from his dear friend after 36 years of 
their close association during depression, 
war, peace, economic recovery, and cold 
war. 
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Like many other Irish sons of Massa- 
chusetts, to Gene Kinnaly the intricate, 
subtle, and vastly complex matters that 
are the substance of government and 
politics are of all-consuming interest and 
importance. He is a lawyer who is a 
profound student of human nature, of 
the American scene, and of the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. His knowledge of the 
workings of both branches is immense, 
but his love of the legislative branch is 
the passion of a lifetime. 

His knowledge and his delight in his 
work show through in all his dealings 
with Members of the House, with execu- 
tive branch personnel, and with constit- 
uents. He has a talent for friendship, 
and in his 46 years on the Hill he has 
made thousands. I am proud to be one 
of them. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is a gen- 
uine pleasure for me to join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished administrative assistant to 
the Speaker of the House. 

I know that I join with the Speaker 
and others who have come to regard 
Eugene Kinnaly in the highest possible 
manner. Mr. Speaker, his career has 
been a long and outstanding one. 

It would be superfluous for me to add 
what has already been said about him. 
In a career that has spanned almost a 
half century, Gene Kinnaly has been a 
devoted and dedicated assistant to the 
Speaker. He has also been helpful to in- 
numerable others, including myself. 

As we gather to pay homage to the 
many years that he has served this body, 
I think that we could reflect upon the 
great virtue of loyalty. In times like 
these, loyalty is demanded to a great ex- 
tent. It is Gene Kinnaly’s greatest 
virtue. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real personal pleasure for me to join with 
my colleagues in this special tribute to 
Mr. Eugene T. Kinnaly, administrative 
assistant to our beloved Speaker, who 
last Saturday began his 46th year of con- 
gressional service. 

If there ever was a supremely capable, 
intensely loyal, and devotedly patriotic 
congressional assistant, this is the man. 

Gene, as he is affectionately known 
to all of us, personifies the highest tra- 
ditions and ideals of an exemplary con- 
gressional assistant. 

Despite the tremendous workload that 
we know is his responsibility, he always 
has time to guide the newer and lesser ex- 
perienced secretaries in the discharge of 
their particular duties, and he has given 
counseling words of wisdom to untold 
Members here whenever called upon. 

Gene’s superior and developed talents 
shine through his modest personality, 
and his kindly nature and disposition 
are a byword on Capitol Hill. 

Here is a man who has dedicated him- 
self to patriotic service for his country 
for 46 years, and there are few indeed 
who can match his unique and inspiring 
record. 

We are happy to salute you Gene and 
join in our most earnest prayers that the 
Good Lord will keep you with us here for 
Many more years of your fruitful work 
and inspiration. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I join with my 
colleagues in extending regards and 
congratulations to Eugene Kinnaly as he 
commemorates the 46th anniversary of 
rr service in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

As a respected and trusted friend to 
each of us who serves as a Member of 
the House, Mr. Kinnaly has proven him- 
self over and over again to be an in- 
valuable and irreplaceable part of the 
machinery of the Congress. 

He has assisted the work of the House 
for the past 46 years and it is our fervent 
wish he will continue to want to be with 
us for many more years to come. He 
has been a part of the most dynamic 
decades of this century and throughout 
his tenure he has offered his good judg- 
ment, counsel and commonsense to 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 

The people of America owe a debt of 
gratitude to Eugene Kinnaly for his years 
of unstinting service to them and to the 
legislative process of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. He has served this country well 
and it is a rare privilege to add my own 
personal good wishes to him as he begins 
his 47th year in the Congress. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to join with 
many of my fellow colleagues in paying 
@ well-deserved tribute to your very 
capable administrative assistant, Eugene 
Kinnaly. Throughout his illustrious ten- 
ure on the Hill, Gene Kinnaly has been 
a rich source of information and helpful 
advice to myself and to hundreds of oth- 
ers here in the Congress. Now as he can 
look back upon 46 years of devoted serv- 
ice, 36 of them in your office, Mr. Speak- 
er, Gene without doubt has earned the 
great privilege which in this case goes so 
deservedly for his faithful stewardship 
here in the House. Gene Kinnaly’s 
faithfulness to his duties, his conscien- 
tiousness and above all his constantly 
genial and pleasant manner have quietly 
but surely endeared him to all of 
us who have come in contact with him 
over the years. 

The times have been often, especially 
in the first years of my own service on 
the Hill, when Gene’s encyclopedic fund 
of knowledge saved me a much lengthier 
search for the information I was seek- 
ing. I am pleased that Gene's talents, 
Mr. Speaker, through your own elevation 
of office, have beeen made that much 
more available to the House as a whole. 
Our body is the richer for it. 

Therefore, and in the light of the 
above, Mr. Speaker, I would like to take 
this opportunity on behalf of myself and 
many of my constituents in Massachu- 
setts who also know Gene personally to 
express my deep appreciation to him and 
to wish him the best of health and hap- 
piness in the years to come. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my many colleagues who yesterday 
paid tribute to a very remarkable and 
dedicated person. He is one of the anon- 
ymous, indefatigable, selfless, hewers of 
wood and carriers of water, whose service 
to Speaker Jonn W. McCormack is in- 
estimable. 

Eugene T. Kinnaly, the administrative 
assistant to the Speaker, is just rounding 
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out 46 years as the strong right arm of 
this great legislator from Massachusetts. 
In fact, Administrative Assistant Kin- 
naly's active political career parallels 
that of the Speaker to whom he alined 
himself when Jon McCormack was first 
prominently heard of politically as a 
member of the Massachusetts constitu- 
tional convention more than four and a 
half decades ago. 

As one who is familiar with the re- 
markable staff work of the Spea':er's of- 
fice, and with the smoothness and quality 
of the performance of men like Kinnaly 
throughout Congressman McCormack’s 
long and fruitful life in the politics of this 
Nation, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to honor this high-level effectiveness 
and efficiency. For me, Mr. Kinnaly is a 
model of the public servant. He gives to 
the staff work of the Congress—not only 
the staff work of the Speaker—the re- 
markable reputation Government people 
enjoy with those of us who are intimately 
and directly informed of the facts. Here 
is almost a half century of continuous 
and faithful devotion to duty. This is 
the kind of top-level executive staff work 
that can be felt in a thousand and one 
different aspects of this Chamber’s legis- 
lative life. The multitude of details, the 
massive responsibilities, the assignment 
of tasks, the prudence, the courtesy, the 
judgment called for by one in Kinnaly's 
position, can be judged when we hear of 
the many extraordinary staff blunders 
that only recently plagued a candidate of 
one of the great American political 
parties. 

If I had to answer the question on the 
wisdom and the skill, the judgment and 
the foresight of the Speaker himself, I 
would have to say that one of his greatest 
gifts is his choice of personnel, precisely 
as exemplified in Eugene T. Kinnaly. 
After 46 years the proof is in the record 
and beyond controversy that Mr. Kinnaly 
has been one of the most loyal helpmeets 
to the Speaker and to this Congress. And 
I am proud to join in the honor that is 
being accorded to him today. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam most 
pleased to have this opportunity to pay 
tribute to a valued friend, the invaluable 
aid of our great Speaker, Eugene T. Kin- 
naly. His long period of devoted and 
conscientious service is deserving of more 
than just passing mention and I am 
happy to associate myself with the many 
friends of this longtime Capitol employee 
in commending and complimenting him 
on his unique record of 46 years as a 
congressional assistant. 

Always cheerful, friendly, helpful, and 
considerate, Gene Kinnaly has earned in 
word and deed the warm affection and 
high regard of the Members of this House 
and all who have come to know and ad- 
mire him. A man of quiet modesty and 
great, unusual ability, he is at the very 
top of his profession as aid and confident 
to our great, distinguished and beloved 
Speaker, the Honorable JoHN W. 
MCCORMACK. 

During his long association with the 
Speaker, he has made outstanding and 
invaluable contributions to the Congress 
and the Nation. All of us in the Con- 
gress who have come to know him are 
aware of the important tasks and duties 
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he has performed down through years 
through all the vicissitudes and changing 
currents of national politics and world 
events. 

Capable, loyal, completely devoted to 
his work, he has won during the many 
years of his service on Capitol Hill a 
legion of friends in and out of public 
life. He enjoys the respect and esteem 
top of his profession as aid and confidant 
and friendship of employees of the House 
of every rank and station. 

Iam glad to be one of the many friends 
of Gene Kinnaly to salute him. I take 
special pleasure in extending to him my 
heartiest congratulations on this happy 
occasion with my good wishes for many 
more happy anniversaries and choicest 
blessings in the years to come. 

I rejoice with his many friends and 
join them in wishing for him all the 
blessings and graces of good health, suc- 
cess, happiness and further accomplish- 
ments that the good Lord may bestow. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the public serv- 
ice of our good friend, Gene Kinnaly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNIST MISTREATMENT OF 
HUNGARIANS IN TRANSYLVANIA 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to the mistreat- 
ment of the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania by the Rumanian Com- 
munist regime. After careful investi- 
gation of available evidence in this mat- 
ter, I feel compelled to make the 
following statement: 

The Rumanian Communist regime has 
been pursuing and is apparently intent 
on continuing to pursue, a systematic 
policy of step-by-step reduction of the 
legitimate autonomy of Hungarian in- 
stitutions and privileges in Transylvania, 
violating not only generally accepted 
principles of the basic rights of minor- 
ities, but also the minorities policies 
proclaimed by the Rumanian and other 
Communist regimes. Evidence of this 
discrimination and mistreatment is well 
known, as indicated by the following first 
two paragraphs from a statement on this 
subject, June 8, 1964, by Mr. Robert M. 
McKisson; Deputy Director, Office of 
Eastern European Affairs, to the New 
York organization, Transylvania of 
Hungary of St. Stephens, Inc.: 

According to the Department's informa- 
tion, the Bolyai (Hungarian) and Babes 
(Rumanian) Universities in the Transyl- 
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vanian city of Cluj were amalgamated by 
the government order in 1958, becoming the 
Babes-Bolyai University. Proficiency in the 
Rumanian language is now a prerequisite 
for entry and all courses are taught in Ru- 
manian, even by professors of Magyar ori- 
gin, except those on Hungarian language 
and literature. Hungarian students make 
up about 30 percent of the university's 
enrollment. 

It appears, therefore, from information 
presently available to the Department that 
the Rumanian Government has indeed been 
following a course aimed at reducing Hun- 
garian cultural and nationalistic influences 
in the Transylvania region, at assimilating 
the Hungarians there into the Rumanian 
population, and at reorienting the loyal- 
ties of ethnic Hungarians in Rumania 
toward the Rumanian state. It also ap- 
pears, however, that the approach of the 
Rumanian authorities to this long-stand- 
ing and extremely sensitive problem has, in 
general, been gradual and cautious rather 
than sudden and violent. The Department 
has found no evidence which would sup- 
port allegations of genocide or of wholesale 
persecution with respect to the Hungarian 
minority in Transylvania, 


It is my strong feeling that this Nation 
must oppose mistreatment of minorities 
wherever this may occur, whether it be 
against Negroes in America, Jews in the 
Soviet Union, or Hungarians in Transyl- 
vania. Furthermore, we must constantly 
stress that the Hungarian and Ru- 
manian people have many interests in 
common, including that of ridding them- 
selves of Communist rule. In the long 
run, the Danubian and all Eastern Euro- 
pean states must achieve a greater de- 
gree of community among themselves 
and with Western Europe, on a basis of 
free and voluntary cooperation. The 
existence of tensions, discrimination, and 
mistreatment among differing ethnic 
groups within Rumania is, therefore, 
inimical to the long-term interests of 
Rumania, as well as to the Hungarian 
minority in Transylvania. 

At the present juncture when Ru- 
mania is demonstrating increasing re- 
luctance to accept Soviet domination 
and is seeking closer relations with the 
United States and over Western nations, 
this country has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to influence Rumanian policy and 
to exert pressure against discrimination 
and mistreatment of minorities. Spe- 
cifically, the following points should re- 
ceive attention in any discussion of 
improved United States-Rumanian re- 
lations: 

The release of all political and religi- 
ous prisoners held in concentration 
camps and prisons in connection with 
the general amnesty promulgated re- 
cently by the Rumanian regime and to 
go into effect August of this year. 

Restoration of true independence to 
all Hungarian universities, colleges, and 
schools. 

Preservation of Hungarian cultural 
life and the ethnic character of the 
Hungarians including the use, where 
appropriate, of the Hungarian language 
in governmental functions and publicly 
operated businesses, et cetera. 


MEXICAN BORDER VETERANS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. SPEAKER. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Indiana [Mr. Anar] may extend 

his remarks at this point in the RECORD 

and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on June 11, 
1964, the Mexican Border Veterans held 
their annual national convention in the 
city of Indianapolis, Ind. This city has 
been the scene of many great veteran 
gatherings—including the first—and the 
last national encampments of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Indianapolis, 
also has the honor of being the city that 
houses the National Headquarters of the 
American Legion. Our State has pro- 
duced many veteran leaders including 
several national commanders of various 
veterans organizations. The most re- 
cent citizen of Indiana to serve in this 
role is my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ROUDE- 
BUSH]. During the years 1957-58 he 
served with distinction as national com- 
mander—or more properly commander 
in chief—of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. The Mexi- 
can Border Veterans called on this fine 
veteran leader to be their main speaker 
at the national convention on June 11. 
His remarks were outstanding and they 
were carried in the official publication of 
the organization the Bugler in the June— 
July issue. Because these remarks con- 
tain so very much interesting data about 
a little known or understood campaign— 
I ask unaminous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp. 

ADDRESS BY HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, CON- 
GRESSMAN, SIXTH DISTRICT, INDIANA, AT NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, JUNE 11, 1964 
Commander Erath, Colonel Moudy, Mexi- 

can border veterans, auxiliary, friends, and 
guests: It is a rare and genuine privilege to 
address you here today at the noon banquet 
of your wonderful 1964 national convention. 
For those of you who are not Hoosiers, I 
certainly hope your visit to our great State 
of Indiana has been both pleasant and re- 
warding. I’m quite sure your Indiana hosts 
have been most cordial and gracious in mak- 
ing your visit here a success. 

At a time when our headlines tell of guer- 
rilla warfare in the rice paddies and the 
tropical jungles of far-off lands, it seems 
particularly appropriate to address a group 
of our veterans who, quite a long time ago, 
were stationed on the Rio Grande protecting 
our country from guerrilla bands attacking 
our very borders, 

Too often your service to your country 
along the hot, dusty Mexican border has, I 
believe, been obscured by subsequent events 
which hard on its heels brought our country 
into its First World War. 

The valuable service you veterans of the 
Mexican border and your 110,000 comrades 
in arms contributed to our great nations has 
never been fully recognized particularly in 
the field of veterans’ legislation by the Na- 
tional Congress. 

Realization of this omission prompted my 
introduction of H.R. 1831 in the U.S. House 
of Representatives on January 14, 1963. 

This legislation pertaining to Mexican 
border veterans is badly needed in my opin- 
ion, and I am working diligently to secure 
its passage. 

You will be interested to know that hear- 
ings on this particular bill of mine was held 
on May 19, less than a month ago, before the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
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In my testimony before the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, I explained that under present laws, 
active military service on the Mexican border 
prior to World War I is not included in deter- 
mining the eligibility of either the veterans 
of World War I or their widow and/or chil- 
dren to receive pension. 

I further told the committee that there is 
a fair-sized group of veterans now in the 
golden years of their lives who served with 
distinction on the Mexican border pursuant 
to the call of the President on May 9, 1916, 
and June 18, 1916. 

These veterans suffered incredible hard- 
ships as they battled the enemies of our 
country in the provinces and on the border 
of our now-friendly neighbor, Mexico. 

I also told the Veterans Committee that 
many men, after completion of their service 
on the Mexican border, entered World War I 
service. 

Due to disability and advanced age, some 
of them did not complete enough service in 
World War I to meet the eligibility require- 
ments of present laws. 

The purpose of my Dill, it was explained 
to the committee, is to provide that active 
military service on the Mexican border before 
World War I be counted, together with World 
War I service, in qualifying for eligibility for 
various benefits accruing to veterans of 
World War I service. 

Although this bill will affect a relatively 
few veterans or veterans’ dependents, I do 
think the time is long past that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States expressed ap- 
preciation to these gallant defenders of our 
Nation. 

In closing my testimony before the Veter- 
ans Committee, I recommended most sin- 
cerely that the Mexican border bill be re- 
ported favorably by the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

It is my intention to continue to press for 
this legislation, and I certainly will appre- 
ciate any support from you folks and would 
recommend you write your Congressmen and 
Senators for their support of this bill. 

In preparing my remarks here today, I have 
reviewed the history of the Mexican border 
conflict and it is a great story and one which 
all America should know better. 

As I studied the Mexican border history it 
occurred to me that 1916 actually symbolized 
the year in which our Nation really entered 
the 20th century. 

Because up until that time, in the best 
tradition of the Civil War, we had been rely- 
ing chiefly on cavalry and a few regulars. 

“Black Jack” Pershing was manning the 
entire Mexican border from Texas to Arizona 
with just 1,900 regular army soldiers as 
Pancho Villa and his band harassed settle- 
ment after settlement. 

Washington did not become fully aroused 
to the situation until early in March 
1916, when Villa’s band raided the lonely 
little town of Columbus, N. Mex. with a heavy 
loss of life among both the soldier and 
civilian population. 

Brigadier General Pershing was authorized 
to go after Villa’s band following this raid. 
This was quite an order because chasing 
Villa was not a simple maneuver by all ac- 
counts. Like the Vietcong, he was operating 
in an area which he knew like the palm of 
his hand. 

He was familiar with every waterhole, every 
mountain pass, and every village in northern 
Mexico. His men did not wear a standard 
uniform. One minute they were armed 
bandits and the next inoffensive peons or 
migrant workers. There was nothing by 
which they could be identified. Villa could 
move at the head of his full force, or he 
could split them up into small groups that 
could disappear in minutes. 

Our troops on entering a village had no 
idea whether they were being watched by 
Villa’s bandits or small groups of agricul- 
tural workers. They had to carry all their 
food supplies, and their own water, and try 
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to make the best of a hostile population. 
Cavalry scouting patrols supplied most of the 
information. And what flimsy aircraft the 
first aero squadron had were used, when they 
would work, chiefly to carry back messages 
from the expedition. As a matter of fact, six 
of the eight planes allotted were cracked up 
during the first month. 

It was not until June 18, 1916, that the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Newton D. Baker, tele- 
graphed the Governors of the States calling 
out the organized militia and the National 
Guard. 

There was constitutional question involved 
in the mobilization and some doubt as to the 
legality of summoning men to the border 
conflict. But in time of danger, American 
fighting men have not hidden behind tech- 
nicalities and you went off to war. 

From all over the United States you came. 
The 12 National Guard units in existence 
were numbered from 5 to 16, inclusive. 

The 5th was made up of the Guard of the 
New England States. Only two States had 
complete divisions—New York’s 6th and 
Pennsylvania’s 7th. The 8th was made up 
from the Atlantic States from New Jersey 
to Virginia, including West Virginia and the 
District of Columbia while the 9th had the 
balance of the Atlantic States from North 
Carolina to Florida. 

The 10th was Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky; and the 11th and 12th 
embraced two States each: Michigan and 
Ohio, and Illinois and Indiana, respectively. 

The 13th took in North and South Dakota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; and the 
14th stretched from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies, including Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and Wyoming. The 15th 
included the Mexican border States and 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and the 
16th stretched from the Pacific Coast States 
to Montana, Utah, Idaho, and Nevada, 

You will recall that the Guard did not 
serve together, in these divisions, on the 
border. The need for troops to reinforce the 
border was so great that, in most cases, reg- 
iments were sent as soon as they were ready 
to whatever part of the border then most 
needed the reinforcement. But it later 
served as a basis for the 16 National Guard 
divisions which, with the addition of the 
Rainbow Division, made up the National 
Guard divisions in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

The first organization to reach the border 
was the Ist Illinois Infantry, which arrived 
in San Antonio on the night of June 30. 
But by midnight of July 4, a total of 27,160 
troops—the equivalent of an AEF infantry 
division—had reached the border. By mid- 
night of July 31, 1916, there were 110,957 
officers and enlisted men of the Guard on 
the border and the total in Federal service 
was 151,096. 

Approximately 57 percent of you had seen 
previous service in the National Guard while 
43 percent were new recruits. You men were 
stationed along the whole border and in 
four large camps at Brownsville, San Antonio, 
and El Paso, Tex., and at Douglas, Ariz. 
Most of you were making real sacrifices. 
Letters from home told of family and busi- 
ness troubles, Many firms did not live up 
to their promises to hold open positions or 
continue salaries. And you heard of pro- 
motions in your civilian jobs which might 
have been yours. 

And then, on January 17, 1917, with war 
clouds slowly gathering across the Nation 
and increased sympathy for the allied cause, 
it was determined that General Pershing 
would evacuate Mexican soil. Those of you 
who served first on the border and then in 
the AEF of World War I, have a greater ap- 
preciation of what the border service ac- 
complished. 

There both the National Guard and regu- 
lars learned to transport, to train, to supply, 
and in all other ways to handle troops in 
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the field in numbers beyond their previous 
experience. There can be little doubt that 
the excellent staff work of the American 
Army in World War I was largely due to the 
discovery on the border by the National 
Guard of the difference between marching in 
formation down the main street every week 
or so and regular drill for combat with an 
enemy just across the river. 

We now know that General Pershing's ex- 
pedition into Mexico and the border mobili- 
zation laid the foundation for the switch 
from cavalry to the large-scale use of motor 
transportation by the Army from 1917 on. 

Without the Mexican border service it is 
extremely doubtful if General Pershing 
would have had the men, the experience and 
the organization that he needed in the sec- 
ond battle of the Marne, at St. Mihiel, and 
the Argonne. 

The role of the Mexican border ie 
in World War I can also be 
the fact that 17 of the 43 American Ae 
were National Guard units which had 
sharpened their capability during the border 
campaign. 

Indeed, in retrospect, the Mexican expedi- 
tion and the long days of training and 
watchful waiting on the Mexican border were 
the beginning of many new ideas and con- 
cepts in American military development and 
ended some traditions which had been with 
us since the founding of our country. 

From the eight rickety airplanes which 
hedgehopped across the border came the vast 
air armadas which played so decisive a role 
in the Second World War. Supply and lo- 
gistics were transformed from the wagon 
train method to mechanization and the 
truck. In the field of communications the 
days of the dispatch runner gave way to 
the wireless and radio. 

From among the 12,000 men who cam- 
paigned in Mexico with Pershing came men 
who served in World War I and directed the 
victory in World War II. 

From those ranks came such men as 
Pershing, Patton, Bradley, Hodges, Simpson, 
and Spaatz. And one man who observed on 
the other side, Erwin Rommel, accompanied 
Villa throughout his campaigns in northern 
Mexico from 1913-15. Rommel later proved 
to be the most formidable German adversary 
in World War II. As the “Desert Fox” he 
was later to use Villa’s tactics in North Africa 
with amazing results until he was defeated 
at El Alamein. 

Thus it can be said that 48 years ago, along 
the Rio Grande, the U.S. Army laid the 
groundwork for giant strides toward modern 
military warfare. Mechanization came to 
the foreground and the clank of saber and 
spurs was heard no more. 

Suddenly, our country needed more than 
a few dashing cavalrymen. You enlisted— 
as your grandfathers before you had enlist- 
ed—not for a drill on Saturday night, but to 
fight your country’s battles. 

I salute you as the men who helped make 
the development of this century possible. 

You have given us a proud heritage. You 
were not professional soldiers, but you had 
the attributes of courage which America 
has been able to kindle since the days of 
our Founding Fathers. 

Thank you and God bless you. 


TRANSSHIPMENT OF WHEAT TO 
CUBA 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the sus- 
pected transshipment to Cuba of some 
of the U.S. wheat sold to Russia by the 
Johnson administration should surprise 
no one. 

The Communists have an almost un- 
broken record of violating treaties, so 
why should we expect better treatment 
in regard to shipping contract perform- 
ance? 

Russia is a major supplier of com- 
modities and equipment of all kinds to 
Castro. In helping to keep Russia’s grain 
bins full, we enabled Khrushchev to meet 
his commitments to Cuba and other 
Communist countries. 

These commitments undoubtedly in- 
clude wheat and wheat products. To me, 
it is incidental whether the wheat 
shipped to Castro was actually produced 
in the United States or was produced 
elsewhere and simply replaced in Rus- 
sian bins by U.S. wheat. 

The important and tragic fact is that 
President Johnson climbed into the 
wheat-baited Russian beartrap in the 
first place. His action triggered the 
breakup of our economic blockade of 
Cuba. As soon as we sold wheat to Rus- 
sia, the British insisted on the right to 
sell buses to Cuba. 

The blockade quickly fell apart and 
NATO allies began quarreling with each 
other over trade with Cuba. This of 
course was exactly what Khrushchev 
wanted. 

The folly of the Russian wheat sale 
was compounded when President John- 
son sold the durum wheat to Russia at a 
super discount—a lower price than 
friendly countries have to pay. 

The damage has been done. Our po- 
sition of moral leadership in the free 
world was seriously damaged. The 
transshipment of the grain is but a muf- 
fled echo of the real trouble. 


SCOTT COUNTY (IOWA) ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, 
INC., SETS EFFECTIVE PATTERN 
FOR MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN AND LETTING THE 
PEOPLE KNOW WHAT IS BEING 
DONE 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
a long time I have been impressed by the 
progress which is being made in the 
United States in helping the mentally 
handicapped become self-sufficient and 
enable them to produce to the fullest 
extent of their ability rather than be 
lifelong burdens upon the taxpayers. 

My awareness of what is being done 
in this vital area is accented by knowl- 
edge of one of the most comprehensive 
local community-level programs in the 
country—the program of the Scott 
County, Iowa, Association for Retarded 
Children, Inc, 
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Because of all of the recognition which 
has been earned by the Scott County 
Association, I asked Mrs. Joan M. Mc- 
Intee, the SCARC publicity chairman, 
who lives in Bettendorf, lowa, to outline 
the accomplishments of the local associ- 
ation so that 1 could bring them to the 
attention of other Members of Con- 
gress who would like to encourage more 
progress in their own districts and who 
can find guidelines in the Scott County 
Association's success story. 

This report on what has been done 
with help of Mrs. Julie McDonald, 
newspaper correspondent and author. 
I am proud to have this opportunity 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
this amazing story of unselfish service 
to people who need and deserve help 
and encouragement, 

Mr. Speaker, mental retardation is a 
condition characterized by the faulty de- 
velopment of intelligence, which impairs 
an individual’s ability to learn and to 
adapt to the demands of the society; a 
condition not to be confused with mental 
illnesses which can be cured. 

Retarded children cannot speak for 
themselves, cannot ask for the special 
training and help they require, cannot 
campaign for needed community facili- 
ties or legislation. The National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children works for 
them. 

The NARC is a voluntary nationwide 
organization devoted to improving the 
welfare of all mentally retarded regard- 
less of race, creed, geographical location, 
or degree of retardation. NARC now has 
1,000 local and State member units in all 
50 States, District of Columbia, and in 
U.S. territories and military installations 
abroad, 

The scope of operation of the Iowa 
Association for Retarded Children is 
broad. This outstanding State unit 
functions in specific areas of: First, moti- 
vation and support of State departments 
to serve the needs of the mentally re- 
tarded; second, stimulates research and 
studies in the field of mental retarda- 
tion; third, creates an awareness of nec- 
essary legislative activity; fourth, pro- 
motes effective publicity and public re- 
lations; fifth, guides and coordinates the 
work of the local county member units. 

One of the Nation’s most comprehen- 
sive local community level programs for 
the retarded is in Scott County, Iowa, 
Davenport-Bettendorf area. 

Scott County Association for Retarded 
Children has discovered that “do good 
and tell it,” the basic principle of public 
relations, really works. The dramatic 
impact of radio, television, and news- 
paper SCARC publicity has proved that 
the community that knows is the com- 
munity that cares and helps. 

SCARC was organized 3 months before 
the Iowa Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, which was formed in June 1953. It 
is a nonprofit, nonsectarian organization 
composed of parents and friends of the 
mentally handicapped of Scott County, 
and is affiliated with the State and Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children 
and United Community Services. 

The purpose of SCARC is to begin 
helping mentally handicapped children 
at an early age, providing programs that 
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will lead to their self-sufficiency and en- 
able them to produce to the fullest extent 
of their ability rather than become a life- 
long burden to the taxpayers. 

Continuous efforts in this direction for 
11 years, on a very limited budget, have 
borne a bountiful harvest this past year, 
when SCARC strengthened classes and 
programs for 470 retarded children in 
Scott County; increased membership 145 
percent in 1 month; swept the State 
awards for radio, television, newspaper 
publicity, and community organization. 
The Davenport-Bettendorf Junior Wom- 
en’s Club sponsored “River City Follies,” 
a variety show, which netted $3,200 for 
SCARC—nearly equal to the annual 
SCARC budget. 

Publicity Chairman Mrs. James McIn- 
tee has obtained over $14,000 worth of 
newspaper space in area newspapers and 
several hundred thousand dollars worth 
of radio and television public service time 
to promote better understanding of the 
retarded child. 

A mock edition of the Davenport 
Times-Democrat, made up solely of 
stories pertaining to the retarded print- 
ed in the past year by this paper, totals 
24 full-size newspaper pages. It was 
chosen the most outstanding of Iowa’s 
408 newspapers by the IARC awards 
committee. It is justly proud of its cir- 
culation of nearly 69,000. 

News stories and features dealt with 
the day care center, the developmental 
class for preschool children, the SCARC 
membership drive, Retarded Children’s 
Month, the speech of the Superintendent 
of Glenwood State School, doctors’ re- 
ports, editorials on aiding the retarded, 
features about individual retarded chil- 
dren, medical features, school system co- 
operation, fundraising projects such as 
fashion shows, baseball concessions, and 
the follies, and reports on contributions 
for buses for transporting retarded chil- 
dren, to name a few. 

Station WOC AM-FM-TV was the 
State award winner for radio and tele- 
vision. This is the first time one station 
has won both awards. The station has 
made good its public service promise 
with complete cooperation, both in for- 
mal programing and in help beyond the 
call of duty from its personnel. For in- 
stance, Announcer Don Warren person- 
ally delivered “River City Follies” tick- 
ets to anyone who phoned an order to 
his show. He also served as master of 
ceremonies in the Follies and sang sev- 
eral numbers. Announcer Tom Parker 
is serving as vice chairman of the 
SCARC speakers’ bureau. 

KSTT, KWNT, WOC AM-FM-TV, 
WHBF AM-FM-TV, WQAD TV, and 
WQUA have given their complete sup- 
port in public service programing on be- 
half of the mentally retarded. All 10 
commercial radio and television stations 
in the Quad City area gave interview 
time, news releases, spot announcements, 
and special comment on the Follies, 
SCARC meetings, Scott County train- 
able class open house, SCARC recrea- 
tion program, membership drive, the 
home for the retarded at Glenwood, Re- 
tarded Children’s Month, and noted the 
acceptance of the Shell Oil award by 
the Davenport-Bettendorf Junior Wo- 
men’s Club for work with the retarded. 
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The area’s three television stations 
promoted the cause with poster children: 
for WHBF TV, Rock Island, Suzanne 
Duax, 10-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Duax of Davenport; for 
WQAD TV, Moline, Jan Phelan, 7, 
daughter of the Frank Phelans of 
Princeton, Iowa; for WOC TV, Daven- 
port, Jeff Heeter, 44-year-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Heeter, Davenport. 

Two one-half hour “specials” were 
televised by WQAD TV. “The Child 
Nobody Knew,” written and narrated by 
Dick Greene, dealt with the mentally 
retarded and took a complete look at 
Scott and Rock Island Counties’ history, 
services, and future needs. “The World 
Outside,” written by Dick Neville and 
narrated by Ray Reuster, portrayed the 
story of the institutionalized retardate 
at Dixon State School, Dixon, III. 

During Retarded Children’s Month on 
KSTT Radio a 1-hour “Phone Show” 
program, hosted by Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Epstein, gave Quad City residents the 
opportunity for a question-and-answer 
session on mental retardation and serv- 
ices available. Mr. Paul Vance, director 
of special education for Scott County, 
and Mr. T. R. Whiting, director of spe- 
cial education for Davenport schools, 
were on hand to answer technical ques- 
tions. 

SCARC, admiringly referred to as 
“Great Scott” throughout Iowa is now 
being considered for the national Civitan 
Award for its achievements on behalf of 
retarded of all ages. A Civitan chapter 
was established in Scott County this year. 

Alvin B. Schloemer is president of 

SCARC. An engineer with a highly or- 
ganized mind, he keeps a finger on the 
myriad details the organization’s work 
entails. For the past 2 years, he has 
served as chairman for the State conven- 
tion. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Lensch head the 
program committee. They have pro- 
vided interesting, vital, and informative 
programs such as lectures by profes- 
sionals from Glenwood State School for 
the retarded, a playlet, authors, and 
panelists on a wide range of subjects that 
affect the retarded. Attendance at the 
monthly meetings at Taylor School has 
been excellent. 

Mrs. Charlie Breinich is chairman of 
the preschool developmental class and 
enlists parent cooperation in this age 
group. She and teacher Mrs. James 
Spencer were instrumental in securing 
the volunteer services of the Davenport- 
Bettendorf Junior Women’s Club mem- 
bers to assist at the class daily session, 
Fight children are currently enrolled, 
which is capacity for present staff and 
facilities. 

Legal affairs are attended to by 
Stephen Hart, a Davenport attorney and 
father of 18 children. 

Harold McGee, first vice president, is 
in charge of membership. SCARC em- 
braces a cross section of the community, 
and many members do not have retarded 
children of their own. In 1 month the 
membership jumped from 99 to 246, and 
it is now stabilized at 218 family mem- 
berships, which amounts to some 500 in- 
dividual members. 

The Reverend F. W. Duncan, of the 
St. Ambrose College faculty, and Mrs. 
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Wayne Lowden are the religion commit- 
tee chairmen and conduct weekly classes. 
Teacher Mrs. Fred Hansell, Jr., organized 
a Bible school especially for retarded 
children this year, one of three in Iowa. 

Keeping a complete reference file and 
obtaining books and pamphlets for par- 
ents and professional people who deal 
with retarded children is the responsi- 
bility of Mrs. Ed Carstensen, assisted by 
Mrs. A. B. Schloemer. 

The youth volunteer instructional com- 
mittee is directed by Mrs. Marjorie Strait, 
who is also a State board member. 

Robert Duax, the immediate past 
president of SCARC, a coach at St. Am- 
brose College and a father of 12, heads 
the Day Care Center committee. The 
Day Care Center was opened this year as 
a pilot program on a Federal grant, and 
has 16 multihandicapped children en- 
rolled. Administrative responsibilities 
have been capably carried out by Mrs. 
W. J. Winter; she was assisted by Miss 
Jeralee Matthews, R.N., who served as 
teacher-nurse. A corps of over 50 volun- 
teers serve as aids in the daily morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. 

The building committee, under the 
direction of Dr. J. B. White, a Daven- 
port veterinarian and county school 
board member, is investigating possibili- 
ties for a structure to house the preschool 
and day care programs. Presently they 
are being conducted in church class- 


rooms. 

Mrs. Robert Hassman, assisted by John 
Foster, is responsible for the SCARC 
newsletter, which has a circulation of 
1,000. Other associations all over the 
Nation have requested it as a guide; last 
year it received honorable mention in 
State judging for excellence. The fu- 
ture business leaders of America at 
Davenport’s West High School print the 
newsletter free of charge. Last year the 
FBLA was cited as the most outstanding 
youth group in Iowa working on behalf 
of the mentally retarded. 

Hospitality is the province of Mrs. 
George Dvorsky and Mrs. Robert Duax, 
and their job of acquainting the mem- 
bers with each other took on added 
importance with the recent membership 
drive. Mrs. Rebecca Schellenger, prin- 
cipal of Taylor School, did a superb job 
of taking care of all meeting arrange- 
ments. 

Mrs. William Bowe, assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold McGee, is chairman 
for residential care. This committee took 
juke box records, pictures, dolls, gifts, 
and so forth to the State school at Glen- 
wood. Arranging car pools and chan- 
neling help offered by other organiza- 
tions were some of the other services 
rendered. 

Governmental affairs are the respon- 
sibility of Father Duncan who keeps up 
with legislation and determines which 
bills the association should support in 
the interests of retarded children. 

Mrs. W. J. Barchman supervises the 
recreation committee. She has been suc- 
cessful in arranging a summer program 
in cooperation with the Davenport Park 
Board and is working on plans for an 
August summer camp with the Rock 
Island County Association. Bimonthly 
Saturday recreation classes are con- 
ducted throughout the school year. 
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Mr. George Carrelly, local insurance 
agent, serves as insurance chairman. 

Mrs. John Hurst, assisted by Mr. Tom 
Parker, capably directs the SCARC 
speakers’ bureau to further public edu- 
cation about SCARC services and the 
problem of mental retardation. 

Mrs. Melntee, the publicity chairman 
and mother of 6, has been elected a re- 
gional director in charge of 12 eastern 
Iowa counties and a member of the IARC 
executive committee. Eight members of 
SCARC are now serving on State com- 
mittees. 

An lil-year dream was realized re- 
cently with the purchase of two school 
buses to transport retarded children to 
their classes. Dr. Donald Hansen is 
transportation chairman. The XI chap- 
ter of Beta Sigma Phi originated the 
transportation fund with a $100 dona- 
tion that stimulated many additional 
contributions; $1,000 was given by an 
anonymous donor. Mrs. McIntee says: 

As soon as the community knows what we 
need, we seem to get it. The newspapers, 
radio, and television do a remarkable job of 
getting the SCARC message to the general 
public. 


Each year the program serves more 
and more children—470 mentally retard- 
ed are now enrolled in public school 
classes and SCARC programs. Volun- 
teer services broaden the scope of SCARC 
services immeasurably. Youth groups, 
sororities, parent groups, college stu- 
dents, and service groups all “Give a 
Helping Hand“ Iowa theme. 

SCARC also maintains an interest in 
other programs for the retarded that are 
not under its administration. An exam- 
ple is the Scott County Sheltered Work- 
shop, whose work force of 60 includes 46 
mentally retarded persons. 

The organization is greatly interested 
in what the public school systems are 
doing for the retarded child. Says Mr. 
A. B. Schloemer: 

We want them to take over, because we 
really shouldn’t be in the education busi- 
ness. Retarded children are entitled to the 
taxpayer’s dollar in the public schools. 


The board of SCARC draws upon 
many professional competences. Dr. 
James Cannon is a children’s dentist and 
was Retarded Children’s Month chair- 
man; Stephen Hart is an attorney; Dr. 
J. B. White, a veterinarian; Paul Vance, 
director of special education for Scott 
County; Mrs. Keith Wagschal, Daven- 
port-Bettendorf Junior Women’s Club 
representative; T. R. Whiting, director 
of special education for Davenport public 
schools; Mrs. Louis Moeller, civic leader; 
Roger Jepsen, Scott County supervisor 
and branch manager of a life insurance 
company; Dr. Donald Hansen, optome- 
trist; the Reverend F. W. Duncan, priest 
and professor; George Carrelly, insur- 
ance representative; Dr. W. M. Hollan- 
der, psychiatrist; the Reverend D. F. 
Bautz, executive secretary of the Scott 
and Rock Island County Council of 
Churches; Mrs. James W. McIntee, reg- 
istered nurse and Red Cross first-aid 
instructor; Robert Duax, coach at St. 
Ambrose College; A. B. Schloemer, en- 
gineer; Eugene Lensch, outstanding 
Iowa farmer and agricultural leader; 
Walter Barchman, product designer; 
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Dick Brus, treasurer of Blackhawk 
Hotels; Mrs. John Hurst, former teacher; 
Harold McGee, manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative and warehouse manager for a 
wholesale aluminum firm; and Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Weiss, a charter member of 
SCARC. Nine of the above are related 
to a mentally retarded person, four are 
professionally involved, and eight are 
vitally interested in the welfare of all 
mentally retarded. 

Most communities, like God, help 
those who help themselves. A letter 
from Mr. Robert Hockridge, president of 
United Community Services, Inc., ex- 
presses why SCARC has received such 
an overwhelming response to its efforts 
on behalf of the retarded: 

The Scott County Association for Re- 
tarded Children, a member agency of United 
Community Services of Scott County, Inc., 
has been most active in the area of com- 
munity education and promoting its services 
to the residents of Davenport, Bettendorf, 
and rural Scott County. 

This agency is to be highly commended 
for its programs, which have shown a steady 
expansion each year * * * its public edu- 
cation program * * * has proved beneficial 
both to the agency, to United Community 
Services, and to the public at large. 


The association has made great strides 
toward letting the public know that the 
retarded, though limited in many ways, 
are more similar to other youngsters 
than they are different. The Iowa 
theme, “Give a Helping Hand,” has 
evoked a warm response in Scott County 
through the hard-working efforts of 
SCARC. The mentally retarded child is 
gaining acceptance as a worthwhile in- 
dividual who can be helped, thanks to 
an unstinting push for public awareness 
by a group of committed and hard- 
working citizens. 


NEED FOR SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
still time to act on new sugar legislation, 
but the Department of Agriculture must 
make a firm recommendation and the 
House Agriculture Committee must hold 
hearings now. I have written both the 
Department and the committee urging 
such action, noting that the current Con- 
gress is on the homestretch toward ad- 
journment. We can and must find time 
to pass comprehensive and needed sugar 
legislation before the end of this session. 

Without new legislation, the estab- 
lished sugarbeet growers of the Nation 
face the possibility of a serious cutback 
and there will be no opportunity for new 
growers to get into production. Such a 
reduction would come through no fault 
of the grower, but he would be left with 
either a crop he cannot sell or an expen- 
sive investment in equipment and ma- 
chinery for which his acreage is not suf- 
ficient to maintain. 
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There is need for immediate action on 
legislation such as my own bill, that 
would provide sufficient tonnage to pro- 
tect our present growers and provide for 
new expansion. It does not seem right 
that the Government expands sugarbeet 
production in areas of the Nation where 
beets have never before been grown and 
then close the door in proven beet areas 
such as my own Red River Valley. 

Not only does the American sugarbeet 
industry need immediate protection, but 
the American consumer needs assurance 
of an adequate supply of sugar at rea- 
sonable prices. Under current condi- 
tions, we are forced to bid at unreason- 
able price levels on the unreliable world 
market. It is ridiculous to continue to 
put our sugar supply at the mercy of 
unstable world conditions when our do- 
mestic growers are prepared to produce 
a greater share of the U.S. sugar con- 
sumption. 

Bills such as mine would not affect our 
relations with quota countries. They 
would merely assure the American 
farmer of his rightful share in produc- 
ing the sugar needs of this Nation. 


SURVEY CONDUCTED IN THE FIRST 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, in the middle of June, I 
sent a public opinion survey into every 
home in the First Congressional District 
of the State of North Dakota. While 
replies are still coming in, we have 
enough to give an accurate picture of 
the feeling in North Dakota on the var- 
ious issues listed. 

Many of the people of our district took 
the time to enclose additional com- 
ments in explanation of their views, and 
I am proud that they are actively par- 
ticipating in the affairs of Government 
in this manner. The results should rep- 
resent an accurate reflection of the opin- 
ions of my constituents, since the poll 
was sent to all postal patrons, regard- 
less of party affiliation. 

On the question of medicare to be 
financed by an increase in social secu- 
rity taxes, 72.2 percent indicated they 
were against the King-Anderson ap- 
proach and 22.8 percent favored it. Less 
than 5 percent had no opinion. I think 
this response is due to the fact that 
the people in North Dakota feel the 
Kerr-Mills Medicare Act now on the 
books provides much better benefits to 
the individual than the King-Anderson 
approach. In addition, many older peo- 
ple who count on social security benefits 
for their present support do not want to 
see this program loaded up with addi- 
tional costs which might hamper the 
effectiveness of the present provisions. 
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Apparently the people of North Da- 
kota recognize how important it is to 
make sure that a capable, competent 
person be President and what a tragedy 
would befall all Americans if through 
some assassin’s act or other cause a 
man poorly trained should be elevated to 
the highest office in the land. This is 
reflected in the fact that 57.7 percent 
feel that the present law of presidential 
succession should be changed, while only 
30.3 percent appear to be satisfied with 
the present law. 

About 78.7 percent of those replying 
do not think our “crash” program to land 
a man on the moon is worth the cost and 
effort. It appears, therefore, that the 
people in North Dakota feel, as do many 
Members of Congress, that the acceler- 
ated pace of the moon program not 
only costs about twice as much as a 
normally timed one, but also precludes 
complete development of many related 
discoveries that could benefit all of us. 

About 66.1 percent are not satisfied 
with the present handling of the Viet- 
nam situation—13.5 percent are satis- 
fied, but 20.4 percent apparently do not 
feel they have enough information about 
what is going on to voice an opinion. 
This shows that the majority do not 
like to have America involved in wars 
whose purpose is unknown, or at least 
is not clearly stated, and where there 
is no apparent program which ultimately 
will resolve the situation. Many of the 
individual comments support my posi- 
tion that in a conflict such as this we cer- 
tainly should receive more assistance 
and help from our friends in that part 
of the world. It seems ridiculous that 
we must bear the brunt of keeping Viet- 
nam from the Communists when the 
Philippines, Nationalist China, and oth- 
ers in that part of the world, whom we 
have been supporting for years and who 
have military organizations available, 
are not asked to join with us in mutually 
defending this, their own area. 

Whether individuals feel price-support 
programs for farmers are necessary de- 
pends upon whether they live on the 
farm, in a small town, or in the city. 
About 68.9 percent of the farmers say 
they are necessary, 58.9 percent of peo- 
ple in small towns think they are neces- 
sary, and 46.7 percent of those who live 
in the city. On the farm, 21.1 percent 
of the farmers feel they are unnecessary, 
31.4 percent in the small towns, and 40.6 
percent in the city. I think farmers 
recognize that they are the one industry 
where collective bargaining is virtually 
impossible, but these same farmers ac- 
cording to their comments want volun- 
tary programs administered on a local 
level. The city people who actually 
voted for price-support programs by a 
vote of 46.7 to 40.6 percent recognize 
that the great bulk of North Dakota in- 
come comes from the farm and that 
Main Street prospers only as the farmer 
prospers. 

About 85.8 percent indicate they are in 
favor of keeping Federal spending in line 
with Federal tax receipts each year. I 
think Americans everywhere recognize 
that they cannot run their own families: 
or their own businesses by spending more 
each year than they take in, and this also 
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applies to the Government which cannot 
run too long on this basis without disas- 
trous results. This again reflects my 
opposition to the continual increase in 
the debt limit. I feel that the $11 bil- 
lion plus we are spending each year sim- 
ply on interest on the national debt could 
far better be spent on programs to bene- 
fit the American people. The continual 
refusal to stay within Government in- 
come passes on to the next generation a 
terrific mortgage and is a cowardly way 
of meeting America’s needs. 

On the question of civil rights, 71.3 
percent feel that some sort of civil rights 
legislation was necessary. North Da- 
kotans obviously believe that all Ameri- 
cans should have the rights of human 
dignity provided in our Constitution— 
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the right to vote, to get an education, 
and to be employed. 

While North Dakotans recognize the 
need for an organization among nations, 
they are not quite satisfied now with the 
performance of the United Nations, as 
shown by the fact that only 16.9 percent 
believe it is doing a good job, 56.6 percent 
believe only a fair job, and 26.4 percent 
say it is doing a poor job. 

For choice of Republican nominee for 
President, Senator GOLDWATER had a 
slim lead over the other Republican can- 
didates. The Republican Convention 
has now picked him as the candidate, 
which should certainly lead to an active 
discussion of the issues during this fall’s 
campaign. It will be interesting, too, to 
see if the Democratic Convention picks 
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HUBERT HUMPHREY as their vice-presi- 
dential candidate since he was the fa- 
vorite among the people of our district. 

I want to thank the citizens of our dis- 
trict who took the time to give me the 
benefit of their views, which I not only 
welcome but solicit at all times. I be- 
lieve that effective representation in 
Congress depends on all of us carefully 
studying pending legislation and know- 
ing what effect such measures will have 
on the Nation, State, district, and indi- 
vidual citizen. Thus each person has his 
rightful say in our governmental process. 

Because I know that the people of our 
district as well as the Members of Con- 
gress are interested in the results of this 
survey, I am inserting the tabulations in 
percentages on the first 7,000 returns. 


1. Do oaao is ed the 8 medicare proposal to be financed by an 


security taxes 


3. Do vont 9 our erash program to land a man on the moon is worth 
the estimate 


„000,000,000 cost and the effort? 


8. How would you assess the job the United Nations is doing in pre- 


serving world peace? 


9. Who do 3 feel would make the best Republican candidate for 


10. Who do you feel would make the best Democratic candidate for 


Vice President? 


2, Do you bs you bellere othe present law 155 presidential suecession should be 


4. ar zoe satisfied with the present handling of the Vietnam situ- 


Farm percentages 


Small town percentages 


Broke Soaned 


14.85 
48 6. 88 
79 5.24 
63 y 4.8 
6 | No opinion — 13.54 
18 Humphrey 18. 77 
79 Kennedy 14.10 
98 | Johnson... 5,13 
83 | Others 16. 23 
22 | No opinion 45. 71 


AMERICAN CASUALTIES IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Hacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues and I have be- 
come greatly concerned over the situa- 
tion in South Vietnam. However, it is 
easy to forget how really critical the situ- 
ation is until it is brought close to home 
as it was to me on two recent occasions. 

On December 12, 1963, a young man, 
Píc. Newman R. Nesmith, from my 
hometown, Sylvania, Ga., was killed in 
Vietnam when his helicopter crashed, 
while on a rescue mission. 

Again on July 1, 1964, Maj. Charles L. 
Kelly, also from my hometown, was shot 
and killed while he also was on a rescue 
mission. 


These men exemplified the highest 
virtues of courage and devotion to duty 
of the American soldier. 

In an endeavor to show the American 
people how much is being sacrificed for 
them in this distant area, I wish to have 
inserted in the Record an article that 
appeared on the front page of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, on July 6, 1964, about 
Maj. Charles L. Kelly: 

Ir Was His Ricar To Do MORE THAN 
ONE 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

The Vietcong, as everybody in the Mekong 
Delta knew they would some day, finally 
got “Crazy” Kelly this week. 

Maj. Charles Kelly, of Sylvania, Ga., was 
a professional soldier, and a good one, who 
never hurt anybody in his life. He only 
wanted to help them. The conviction he 
should—and could—finally cost him his life. 

News dispatches from Saigon say a Viet- 
cong sniper killed him as he landed his 
medical evacuation helicopter to pick up 
a wounded American. He had gone to Vinh 
Binh Province, 45 miles from his home base, 
when the Communists opened fire at close 
range. Major Kelly managed to get his chop- 
per in the air, but was hit as it began to 


lift. Statistically, he was the 149th Ameri- 
can killed in combat. 

Twenty-four hours after he set up shop in 
the delta, Major Kelly had become a legend. 
We called him “Crazy,” or sometimes it was 
“Mad Man,” but we said it with affection. 
Major Kelly did things the bravest of the 
others wouldn't think of trying. So did the 
handful of youngsters who flew with him 
and gave him their full devotion. Knowing 
how much they loved the “Old Man,” I’m 
glad I’m not in Soc Trang today. 

Beginning in April, we heard about “Mad 
Man” Kelly at Ca Mau and Hai Yen, deep 
in the southern delta, and we’d come across 
him a day or two later in the north. He 
was shy, almost diffident, with a half smile 
which said there was a lot going on he re- 
fused to take at face value. 

Major Kelly was a man with a mission. He 
was a medical service officer who incidentally 
could fly helicopters. He was in on every- 
thing. He went anywhere, at any hour, if 
there were dead or wounded to pick up. At 
night, he insisted on flying alone, without 
lights, because he said that was safest. Only 
Major Kelly and his boys ever tried to prove, 
or disprove that. 

He admitted frankly he was out to prove 
a point: that wounded men can be evac- 
uated as soon as they're hit. He had one 
ruling passion: to save as many lives as he 
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could. The oldtimers said sagely he’d burn 
out, that his enthusiasm would ebb, and 
he'd be like the rest, but somehow that never 
happened. Major Kelly had a hot-line phone 
by his bunk, and he answered personally. 
His call sign was “Dust Off.” 

I must have flown with him a dozen times. 
I saw him in action even oftener. Nothing 
short of a bullet through the back of the head 
could have stopped him. In the end, that 
was what it took. 

Even men who'd never met him knew 
about Major Kelly. At night, they’d hear 
his chopper overhead, his rotors churning 
the air, and it was a mighty comfortable 
feeling. There were some who said he was a 
fool to risk his neck picking up wounded 
Vietnamese, but Major Kelly’s idea was that 
wounded men needed help no matter what 
race or color, and it was worth all the trouble 
he was put to. 

The only time Major Kelly and I had 
words was when—after my third story—he 
complained I wrote about him too much and 
not enough about his boys. I told him his 
boys wanted it that way. He shouted back 
he was their commanding officer and he'd 
put a stop to that. I kept writing about Ma- 
jor Kelly, and no one but the man himself 
ever complained. 

Major Kelly would fight for his rights. 
And it was his right, he felt, to do more than 
anyone expected. At one point, the brass 
decreed that no pilot could fly more than 
90 hours a week. Major Kelly assumed that 
didn’t apply to him. When he found it did, 
he spent a couple of hours with the generals 
and came out with a blanket exemption. 
Damned if he was going to sit on his duff 
while men died simply because of some rule. 

At Kien Long, he came in with a load of 
wounded just as a colonel was pinning med- 
als on some of his troops. They waved him 
off 


“Colonel,” he said acidly when they finally 
let him in, “there's too much medal pinning 
going on around here.” 

That's the kind of man he was. We'll 
miss the likes of “Mad Man” Kelly. 


TWA PURCHASE OF DC-9 AIRCRAFT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLTIAus! is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Aeronautics of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
I was pleased to see the average American 
airline passenger flying on short-route 
flights get a promise of better things to 
come. Last Monday, Trans World Air- 
lines and Douglas Aircraft Co. announced 
that TWA will add the Douglas DC-9 to 
their jet fleet. This order of 20 DC-9's 
by TWA marked the first order of a U.S.- 
built short-haul jet by any of the big 
three transcontinental airlines. 

The air travelers of the United States 
who fly short routes have not yet had an 
opportunity in the jet age to enjoy the 
standards of luxury of comfort and 
speed and reliability of the passengers 
who fly the longer or transcontinental 
routes. The DC-9 will supply these pas- 
sengers with travel comparable to the 
big jets. Introduction of the DC-9 will 
extend the established attractions of jet 
air travel to a vast new segment of this 
Nation’s air travelers. It is interesting 
to note that almost 50 percent of world- 
wide passenger air miles are flown over 
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relatively short-route segments which 
now can be serviced by short-range jet 
equipment such as the DC-9. 

In normal operation, the DC-9 will be 
able to take off on a 500-mile flight with 
70 passengers and baggage from a 5,000- 
foot runway which will make its use 
available to most of the small commu- 
nities of the Nation who until this time 
have not had modern jet aircraft service. 

Purchase of the Douglas product will 
be a shot in the arm to the economy of 
California and the Nation as a whole. 
The TWA order is the largest for Doug- 
las DC-9's so far and is certain to give 
major impetus to Douglas sales. 

The management of TWA is deserv- 
ing of commendation for considerations 
beyond the call of strict competitive 
business, since I am informed that a for- 
eign make aircraft was also appraised in 
this purchase. Among other things that 
swayed the decision for the DC-9 was 
the fact that to buy the airplanes off- 
shore would further aggravate this Na- 
tion's unfavorable balance of foreign 
trade. Had there been no U.S.-made 
short-haul jet, this Nation's imbalance 
of the gold flow could suffer to the extent 
of $1.7 billion when the domestic air- 
lines were forced to look beyond our bor- 
ders for their equipment. Again I say 
I am most gratified to see TWA express 
its continued faith in, and its desire to 
support America’s leadership in aircraft 
manufacture. 

The following is the text of the joint 
TWA-Douglas announcement: 
DoucLas/TWA MEETING RECALLS BIRTH oF 

DC-3 

Lone Brach, CaLir.—Aviation history re- 
peated itself at the Douglas Aircraft plant 
here this morning when Trans World Airlines 
ordered 20 Douglas DC-9 twin-jet transports 
and optioned 20 more—the largest DC-9 
order to date. 

This action by the free world's second 
largest airline lends important impetus to 
Douglas Aircraft’s bid to dominate the short- 
haul jet market and reminds aviation pio- 
neers of TWA’s key role in thrusting Douglas 
into the commercial air transport business. 

Thirty-two years ago this month, Jack 
Frye, late president of TWA, wrote to sev- 
eral airplane makers soliciting bids for the 
manufacture of a revolutionary design—‘an 
all-metal, tri-motored transport aircraft, 
capable of carrying at least 12 passengers 
with comfortable seats and ample leg room, 
crusing speed of 140-145 miles per hour, and 
range of 1,080 miles.” 

“The letter that came addressed to my at- 
tention was a two-page mimeographed thing, 
but was probably the most important piece 
of correspondence ever to cross my desk,” 
said Donald W. Douglas, Sr., then president 
and now chairman of the board. “We call it 
the birth certificate of the DC-3.” 

“Considering the weights and payloads they 
(TWA) wanted, this was quite a challenge,” 
Mr. Douglas recalled. But I thought we 
should take a crack at it. We couldn’t go 
on building military planes forever. The 
peacetime budget simply would not stand 
it.” 

The price would be $65,000 per plane. 

TWA said “build comfort and put wings on 
it.“ Douglas went to work. With more 
powerful engines on the horizon, Douglas 
chose the twin-engine route. Work on the 
plane moved ahead of schedule. The TWA 
crowd at Douglas approved the mockup. 
Meanwhile, TWA stirred a fierce competition 
among engine manufacturers, 
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On a July morning—31 years ago this 
month—DC-1 rolled out of the Douglas 
Santa Monica factory onto Clover airport. 

“Too big. It won't fly,” one pilot said. At 
12:36 noontime, July 1, it was airborne. 
After a brief shakedown period, the DC-1, 
numbered 300,“ exceeded TWA' exacting 
specifications, But “Old 300” was the only 
DC-1 ever built, for Douglas was already 
developing an improved version to be called 
the DC-2, and TWA ordered 20. The airline 
pressed them into service 30 years ago this 
summer. 

In 1935 Douglas unveiled a larger ver- 
sion—the DC-3, which is credited with put- 
ting air transport on the map. The work- 
horse of civil air transport, it was also the 
aerial workhorse of World War II. The more 
than 10,000 Douglas-made military versions 
of the DC-3, which touched down in every 
continent, were characterized by former 
President Eisenhower as one of the single 
pieces of equipment which did most to win 
the war. 

Today, reminiscent of 32 years ago, TWA 
people are in town to buy 20 of the latest 
DC (Douglas Commercial) design—an all- 
metal twin-engine transport, There are 
some new names in the drama—Charles C. 
Tillinghast, Jr., president of TWA, and Don- 
ald W. Douglas, Jr., now president of Douglas 
Aircraft. Donald W. Douglas, Sr., is now 
chairman. 

The stakes are many tímes greater—TWA 
committed itself initially to an $86.2 million 
program, which includes flight simulator, 
maintenance and overhaul equipment, and 
the cost of flight and ground crew training, 
as well as the cost of the airplanes them- 
selves. 

The specifications of the DC-9 bespeak 32 
years of dramatic progress. Its wingspan is 
8 feet shorter than the famous DC-3; how- 
ever 1t can carry up to 83 passengers at 560 
m.p.h. But its mission is pretty much the 
same—to give the public another new di- 
mension in speed and comfort in travel. 

Significantly, it was TWA which last year 
initiated the industry committee that has 
worked with Douglas to achieve uniformity 
of various design aspects among airlines to 
assure maximum efficiency in DC-9 servicing, 
maintenance, and overhaul. 


Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week in my home city of Long 
Beach, Calif., the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
and Trans World Airlines jointly an- 
nounced that TWA had ordered 20 
Douglas DC-9 twin-engine jet planes, 
with an option to acquire 20 more. 

This is a matter of real gratification 
to me and to the community where one 
of Douglas Aircraft’s principal plants is 
located. Iam informed by Douglas that 
the total DC-9 program will provide em- 
ployment for some 6,000 skilled people 
in the area, some of whom are already 
working on the early phases of the pro- 
gram, Others will be employed as the 
program progresses. 

Subcontracting to other firms and pur- 
chase orders to vendors in California will 
provide the equivalent of an additional 
14,000 jobs in support of the DC-9 pro- 
gram, The total program payroll in 28 
States will come to more than a half 
billion dollars a year, for some 73,000 
jobs, over an 8-year period. 

The TWA order from Douglas for the 
revolutionary DC-9 jets follows earlier 
ones from Air Canada, Bonanza, Delta, 
and Swissair. It marked, however, the 
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first order by any of the so-called “Big 
3” transcontinental airlines for a U.S.- 
built twin jet. 

The TWA order, of course, will give 
the economy of the Long Beach area a 
big boost and, quite naturally, that is 
most pleasing to all of us who live there. 

But I also want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Douglas Aircraft 
as the winner in a spirited competition 
for such a huge order. It perhaps 
should not be surprising, however, for 
Douglas to become the successful com- 
petitor for this company has been build- 
ing outstanding commerical aircraft for 
a long time, beginning 31 years ago this 
month when the first DC—Douglas 
Commercial—was flown. Appropriately 
enough, it was called the DC-1. 

In addition to all those who will bene- 
fit directly from the Douglas order, in the 
economic sense, the people of the Nation 
as a whole will benefit indirectly because 
of the placing of this order with an 
American aircraft manufacturer. Had 
the order gone to a foreign firm, the 
economy of the country would have suf- 
fered further from the already aggravat- 
ed gold fiow imbalance. I understand 
that Trans World Airlines gave careful 
consideration to somewhat comparable 
foreign aircraft but reached its final de- 
cision not only on the basis of the su- 
periority of the DC-9, but also on the 
basis of the acute balance-of-payments 
situation. TWA is deserving of high 
commendation for this and for its con- 
tinued faith in and desire to support 
America's leadership in aircraft manu- 
facture. Its decision, in the end, will pay 
the company and its passengers hand- 
some dividends. Past experience of U.S. 
airlines using foreign equipment has been 
generally unfavorable. On a previous 
occasion, July 24, 1963, I criticized Amer- 
ican Airlines, Braniff Airways, and Mo- 
hawk Airlines for placing their orders for 
the foreign aircraft, British Aircraft 
Corp.’s BAC-111. American ordered 15 
aircraft at a total cost of $40 million, 
Braniff ordered 12 at a cost of $35 mil- 
lion, and Mohawk 4 at a cost of $10 
million. 

These orders were placed at a time 
when Douglas was well along with con- 
struction of its initial DC-9 prototype. 
The three U.S. airlines involved made no 
secret of the fact that they placed their 
orders overseas simply because an earlier 
delivery date was promised. The unwis- 
dom of their decisions later became evi- 
dent when difficulties with the British 
aircraft forced delays in delivery dates. 

TWA is due generous credit for re- 
versing this trend toward purchase of 
commercial transports abroad. To yield 
the world commercial aircraft market to 
Government-subsidized foreign manu- 
facturers would injure this country eco- 
nomically. It also would injure our de- 
fense by reducing the capabilities for 
manufacturing aircraft domestically. 
In addition, it goes without saying that 
sizable foreign purchases of costly air- 
craft contribute not only to the im- 
balance-of-payments situation and the 
gold outflow, but also to unemployment 
and reduced Federal income tax reve- 
nues. 
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Where would our airlines be today if 
it were not for the American aircraft 
manufacturing industry? How far 
would air travel have progressed in 
the United States today if the carriers 
had had to depend on foreign producers 
for planes? Our aircraft producers 
have always been the world’s trail- 
blazers in research and development 
leading to availability of the world’s best 
air transports to the airlines of this 
country. Aside from the harm foreign 
orders do to the Nation’s monetary sta- 
bility, the airlines placing them are to 
be roundly condemned for biting the 
hand that has fed them through all the 
years of their fruitful operations. 

The administration has been forced to 
take several approaches toward a more 
favorable balance-of-payments situation. 
These include an increase in short-term 
interest rates, a new tax on sales of for- 
eign long-term bonds in the United 
States, and a standby loan arrangement 
with the International Monetary Fund. 
In addition, the administration seeks to 
reduce Federal purchases abroad through 
continuation of the policy of encouraging 
our allies to make military purchases in 
this country and by reducing our acqui- 
sition of strategic materials abroad. 

Of what avail are such measures, how- 
ever, if such private concerns such as our 
domestic airlines abandon American 
manufacturers and take their business 
abroad? Such purchases as those I have 
mentioned involved no small sums of 
dollars which are going overseas and 
thus will go a long way toward offsetting 
any gains which may be achieved by the 
effort to equalize the balance of pay- 
ments and halt the gold outflow. 

In that connection, it should be noted 
that some 400 U.S.-built planes of the 
type we are discussing can be sold 
throughout the world during the next 8 
to 10 years, provided that the domestic 
planning and construction programs are 
supported by the airlines of the United 
States. But, without that initial sup- 
port, these programs will bog down for 
lack of American customers. Assuming 
that support, however, let it be noted 
that the sale of 133 of these planes 
abroad would increase the U.S. gold re- 
serve nearly $700 million. 

But if domestic airlines purchase from 
abroad 267 of these planes, the initial 
purchase price and subsequent spares 
orders would result in an outflow of $959 
million. And if a U.S. manufacturer 
were not in the market, the gold balance 
would be affected adversely by more than 
$1.7 billion. 

On the other hand, it is significant 
that the favorable gold flow created by 
sale abroad of just one of these U.S.- 
built planes would completely offset the 
estimated loss to the United States 
brought about by European Common 
Market effects on our chemical industry. 

It also should be noted that, should 
Braniff, Mohawk, and American continue 
their foreign purchases, ultimately these 
will assume monumental proportions. 
The total fleet requirements of Ameri- 
can Airlines alone for planes of this type 
will increase to 40 or 50 aircraft. On 
that basis, expenditures abroad for 
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engine replacement parts alone would 
equal the initial $40 million purchase 
price of the 15 aircraft. 

The consequences of a curtailment or 
discontinuance of U.S. manufacture of 
this type of plane would be most serious. 
This will readily be seen from the fact 
that airlines would spend more than $2 
billion for the 400 planes contemplated 
for production, and for the required 
operating spares. This production would 
provide 73,000 jobs for an 8-year 
period. These workers would pay per- 
sonal income taxes estimated at $188 mil- 
lion and the corporate income tax would 
be some $106 million, making a total tax 
revenue of about $294 million. 

Thanks to TWA’s decisive action, 
manufacture of this type of airplane in 
the United States will continue, to the 
vast benefit of our country. It is a real 
pleasure for me, just 2 days short of a 
year from my criticism of certain air- 
lines last year to have this opportunity 
to congratulate TWA for its wise and 
er decision on the very same 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today and the balance of the 
week, on account of official business, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WAGGONNER (at the request of 
Mr. HArDING), for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, July 23, and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. McCLorY (at the request of Mr. 
REIFEL), for 30 minutes, on August 4. 

Mr. WILLIAus (at the request of Mr. 
Harpy), for 10 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. AUCHINCLOss and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Morris during general debate on 
H.R. 3846 and to include charts, tables, 
and other extraneous matter. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. REIFEL) and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HARDING) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 

Mr. BURKHALTER. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1147. An act to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to construct and maintain an 
adequate system of roads and trails for the 
national forests, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 7499. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force or his designee to con- 
vey 0.25 acre of land to the city of Oroville, 
Calif.; and 

H.J. Res. 888. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the 91st annual session of the Im- 
perial Council, Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North Amer- 
ica, to be held in Washington, D.C., in July 
1965, to authorize the granting of certain 
permits to “Imperial Shrine Convention, 
1965, Inc.,“ on the occasions of such sessions, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2963. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
and the EURATOM Cooperation Act of 1958, 
as amended. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 393. An act to make retrocession to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of ju- 
risdiction over certain land in the vicinity 
of Fort Devens, Mass.; 

H.R. 4177. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey to the city of St. 
Paul, Minn., all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to certain lands 
heretofore conveyed to such city; 

H.R. 6299. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to produce and sell crude 
oil from the Umiat Field, Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4, for the purpose of making 
local fuel available for use in connection 
with the drilling, mechanical, and heating 
operations of those involved in oil and gas 
exploration and development work in the 
nearby areas outside Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7248. An act to change the designated 
use of certain real property conveyed by the 
Department of the Air Force to the city of 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla., under the terms 
of Public Law 86-194; 

H.R. 7499. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force or his designee to con- 
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vey 0.25 acre of land to the city of Oroville, 
Calif.; 

H.R. 10322. An act to extend the provi- 
sions of the act of August 11, 1959, Public 
Law 86-155, as amended (74 Stat. 396), to 
provide improved opportunity for promo- 
tion for certain officers in the naval service; 

H.R. 10736. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands comprising the U.S. naval hospi- 
tal, Portsmouth, Va.; and 

H.J. Res. 888. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to promulgate special regulations 
for the period of the 9lst annual session 
of the Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic Or- 
der of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for 
North America, to be held in Washington, 
D.C., in July 1965, to authorize the granting 
of certain permits to Imperial Shrine Con- 
vention, 1965, Inc., on the occasions of such 
sessions, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 23, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2325. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to authorize the disposal, with- 
out regard to the prescribed 6-month wait- 
ing period, of approximately 9,500,000 pounds 
of sisal from the national stockpile”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2326. A letter from the Adviser for Na- 
tional Capital Affairs, relative to transmit- 
ting a copy of the report made to President 
Johnson by the Committee on Public Higher 
Education in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2327. A letter from the clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, relative to the case of H. K. Fergu- 
son Company and the Macco Corporation y. 
The United States, (Congressional No. 6-61); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2328. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives on the use of 
$1,200,000 of funds of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to construct 
a space sciences center on the Tucson cam- 
pus of the University of Arizona, pursuant 
to 77 Stat. 141, 142, and 77 Stat. 425, 439; 
to the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No, 1559. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of 8 
executive departments. Ordered to 
printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3747. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Pavica Labetic; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1560). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5154. A bill for the relief of Wilfredo 
Larar de Leon; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1561). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 5155. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Guiseppa D’Aquanno, Maria D’Aquan- 
no, and Benedicto D'Aquanno; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1562). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H.R. 7178. A bill for the relief of William 
O’Connor Swainson; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1563). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HR. 8399. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Edeltraus Englisch Franklin; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1564). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 
H.R. 12008. A bill to amend section 2732 
of title 10, and section 490 of title 14, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 12009. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of the judgment funds on deposit 
to the credit of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe 
of the Tongue River Indian Reservation, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 12010. A bill to amend the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act to au- 
thorize the United States to participate in 
an increase in the resources of the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 12011. A bill to prescribe the size of 
flags furnished by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans' Affairs to drape the caskets of deceased 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 12012. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept the transfer 
of certain national forest lands in Cocke 
County, Tenn., for purposes of the Foothills 
Parkway, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 12013. A bill making the day on which 
electors of President and Vice President and 
Members of Congress are elected a legal holi- 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 12014. A bill to provide for the ren- 
ovation and modernization and an increase 
in the bed capacity of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at Fresno, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ABELE: 

H.R. 12015. A bill to limit jurisdiction of 
the courts of the United States in reappor- 
tionment cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 12016. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral court shall have jurisdiction of any 
action to reapportion one house of a State 
legislature if the other house of such legis- 
lature is apportioned according to popula- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 12017. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 31, 1916, so as to provide a standard 
for a dry 114-quart container; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.R. 12018. A bill to encourage the indus- 
trial utilization of wheat products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H. J. Res. 1120. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 1121. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to retirement of Fed- 
eral judges at the age of 70 years; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J. Res. 1122. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the 13th day of 
September as Commodore John Barry Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.J. Res. 1123. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. J. Res. 1124. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to clarify its provisions inso- 
far as they relate to the making of laws per- 
mitting the free exercise of religion; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSRI: 

H. Con. Res. 331. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President of the United States to 
urge certain actions in behalf of Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Latvia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H.R. 12019. A bill for the relief of Chun 

Soo Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 12020. A bill for the relief of Eu- 
genia Bilidas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 3 
H.R. 12021. A bill for the relief of Yung 
Ja Chun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12022. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Puglisi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 12023. A bill for the relief of Enzo 
Lanni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12024, A bill for the relief of Gio Bat- 
tisto Cracchiolo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, MINSHALL: 

H.R. 12025. A bill for the relief of Mr. Yong 
Wha Kim and his wife, Mrs. Young Ja Kim; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 12026. A bill for the relief of Nicolaos 

A. Papoulias; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 
H.R. 12027. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Polnik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 12028. A bill for the relief of Concetto 
Fruscella; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, SIBAL: 

H.R. 12029. A bill for the relief of Rose 

Franco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 12030. A bill for the relief of Tony 

Boone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 12031. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Anthony C. Nassif; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES H, WILSON: 

H.R. 12032. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Horopsima Tumacan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


976. By the SPEAKER: Petition of William 
Raney and others, Carmichael, Calif., to take 
steps to reopen the San Francisco Branch 
Mint; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

977. By Mr. CAMERON: Petition of Stanely 
Black, of the K-B Development.Co. of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., urging Congress to posthumously 
award the Congressional Medal of Honor to 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

978. Also, petition of Kenneth R. Harding, 
director of the Democratic National Congres- 
sional Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, urging Congress to posthumously 
award the Congressional Medal of Honor to 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

979, Also, petition of the Canadian Legion, 
Southern Zone of the Western States Com- 
mand, urging Congress to posthumously 
award the Congressional Medal of Honor to 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

980. Also, petition of Edmund L. Henshaw, 
Jr., research director of the Democratic Na- 
tional Congressional Committee of the House 
of Representatives, urging Congress to post- 
humously award the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to John Fitzgerald Kennedy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

981. Also, petition of Carpenters’ Local 
Union 1507, El Monte, Calif., urging Congress 
to posthumously award the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to John Fitzgerald Kennedy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

982. Also, petition of Leon W. Rosenberg, 
commander of the Department of California, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
urging Congress to posthumously award the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JuLY 22, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of our salvation: To Thee 
we lift our hearts in prayer, bringing 
nothing but our need and the adoration 
of our contrite hearts. 

Before the white splendor of Thy pu- 
rity, every vileness shrinks away. In Thy 
light, lift us above the mists of the im- 
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mediate, and set our perspectives in the 
wide horizons of abiding verities. In a 
tangled day, fraught with destiny for 
the whole world, curb wild tongues which 
have not Thee in awe. And here in this 
Chamber, with all mankind looking and 
listening, let all bitterness, wrath, clamor, 
and evil speaking be put away, with all 
malice. 


God of justice, save our people 
From the clash of race and creed. 

From the strife of class and faction 
Make our Nation free indeed. 


Keep her faith in simple goodness, 
Strong as when her life began; 
Till it finds its full fruition 
In the brotherhood of man. 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 21, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, and 
withdrawing the nomination of Charlie 
T. Cummings, to be postmaster at Alva- 
rado, Tex., which nominating messages 
were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2963) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, 
as amended, and the Euratom Coopera- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S.745. A bill to provide for adjustments 
in annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

S. 944, A bill to provide for the presenta- 
tion by the United States to the people of 
Mexico of a monument commemorating the 
independence of Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2370. A bill authorizing maintenance of 
flood and arroyo sediment control dams and 
related works to facilitate Rio Grande canal- 
ization project and authorizing appropria- 
tions for that purpose. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10300) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10532) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Gary, Mr. PassmMan, Mr. Manon, Mr. 
PILLION, and Mr. CONTE were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R 319. An act to protect postal patrons 
from morally offensive mail matter; 

H.R. 1341. An act to require passenger- 
carrying motor vehicles purchased for use by 
the Federal Government to meet certain pas- 
senger safety standards; 

H.R. 2501. An act to authorize the promo- 
tion of qualified Reserve officers of the Army 
and the Air Force to existing unit vacancies; 

H.R. 2502. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, with respect to 
the remission or cancellation of indebtedness 
of enlisted members of the Armed Forces and 
the National Guard to the United States; 

H.R. 7215. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians and cer- 
tain other lands to the Absentee-Shawnee 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7419. An act to authorize the conclu- 
sion of agreements with Mexico for joint 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
emergency flood control works on the lower 
Colorado River, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 13 of the 1944 Water Treaty 
with Mexico, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7823. An act granting jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims to render judgment on 
certain claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States; 

H.R. 8334. An act to transfer to the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Indian community cer- 
tain lands within the Salt River Pima-Mari- 
copa Indian Reservation; 

H.R. 10619. An act to amend the act of 
June 16, 1948, to authorize the construction 
of an additional bridge across the Chesa- 
peake Bay in the State of Maryland, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 10973. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Lower Pend D'Oreille or Kalispel 
Tribe of Indians; 

H.R. 11083. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for assistance in the provision of gradu- 
ate or specialized public health training, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11118. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds from judgments in favor 
of the Nehalem Band of the Tillamook In- 
dians and the Tillamook Band of the Tilla- 
mook Indians; 

H.R. 11241. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to increase the opportu- 
nities for training professional nursing per- 
sonnel, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11611, An act to establish a National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress; 
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H. R. 11622. An act to permit the vessel 
U.S. S. Alabama to pass through the Panama 
Canal without payment of tolls; and 

H.R. 11754, An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 


tions, and they were signed by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore: 


H.R. 393. An act to make retrocession to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of juris- 
diction over certain land in the vicinity of 
Fort Devens, Mass.; 

H.R.4177. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey to the city of 
St. Paul, Minn., all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands 
heretofore conveyed to such city; 

H.R. 6299. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to produce and sell crude 
oil from the Umiat field, Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4, for the purpose of making local 
fuel available for use in connection with the 
drilling, mechanical, and heating operations 
of those involved in oil and gas exploration 
and development work in the nearby areas 
outside Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7248. An act to change the designated 
use of certain real property conveyed by the 
Department of the Air Force to the city of 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla., under the terms of 
Public Law 86-194; 

H.R. 7499. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force or his designee to con- 
vey 0.25 acre of land to the city of Oroville, 
Calif.; 

H.R. 10322. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Act of August 11, 1959, Public Law 
86-155, as amended 2 (74 Stat. 396) to pro- 
vide improved opportunity for promotion for 
certain officers in the naval service; 

H.R. 10736. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands comprising the U.S. naval hos- 
pital, Portsmouth, Va.; and 

H.J. Res. 888. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the 91st annual session of the 
Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North 
America, to be held in Washington, D.C., in 
July 1965, to authorize the granting of cer- 
tain permits to Imperial Shrine Convention, 
1965, Inc., on the occasions of such sessions, 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 319. An act to protect postal patrons 
from morally offensive mail matter; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1341. An act to require passenger- 
carrying motor vehicles purchased for use 
by the Federal Government to meet certain 
passenger safety standards; and 

H.R. 11622. An act to permit the vessel 
U.S.S. Alabama to pass through the Panama 
Canal without payment of tolls; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

H.R. 2501. An act to authorize the promo- 
tion of qualified Reserve officers of the Army 
and the Air Force to existing unit vacancies; 
and 
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H.R. 2502. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, with respect to 
the remission or cancellation of indebted- 
ness of enlisted members of the Armed Forces 
and the National Guard to the United States; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 7215. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians and 
certain other lands to the Absentee-Shawnee 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 8334. An act to transfer to the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Indian community cer- 
tain lands within the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservation; 

H.R. 10973. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to 
the credit of the Lower Pend D'Oreille or 
Kalispel Tribe of Indians; and 

H.R. 11118. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds from judgments in favor of 
the Nehalem Band of the Tillamook Indians 
and the Tillamook Band of the Tillamook In- 
dians; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7419. An act to authorize the con- 
clusion of agreements with Mexico for joint 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
emergency flood control works on the lower 
Colorado River, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 13 of the 1944 Water Treaty 
with Mexico, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11754. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authcrize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

H.R. 7823. An act granting jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims to render judgment on 
certain claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10619. An act to amend the act of 
June 16, 1948, to authorize the construction 
of an additional bridge across the Chesa- 
peake Bay in the State of Maryland, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 11083. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for assistance in the provision of grad- 
uate or specialized public health training, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11241. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to increase the opportuni- 
ties for training professional nursing per- 
sonnel, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11611. An act to establish a National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, 
and Economic Progress; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with the concurrence of the distinguished 
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minority leader, I ask unanimous consent 
that all committees may be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION OF SPACE SCIENCES 
CENTER AT UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the construction of a Space Sciences Cen- 
ter on the Tucson campus of the University 
of Arizona; to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON REVISION OF ESTIMATED CosT OF 
CONSTRUCTION AT RICHARDS-GEBAUR AIR 
Force Base, Mo. 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the re- 
vision of the estimated cost of constructing 
a maintenance dock at the Richards-Gebaur 
Air Force Base, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PENALTIES FOR HANDLING AND COLLECTION OF 
DISHONORED CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS 


A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to prescribe penalties for the 
handling and collection of dishonored checks 
or money orders (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


Report or U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Agency, for 
the 6-month period ended December 31, 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

Aupir REPORT ON FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINIS- 

TRATION, HOUSING AND HoME FINANCE 

AGENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal Housing 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, fiscal years 1963 and 1962 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES OF SELECTED 
DEFENSE CONTRACTORS RELATING TO EM- 
PLOYEE RECREATION AND MORALE 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on a survey of activities of se- 
lected defense contractors relating to em- 
ployee recreation and morale, Department of 

Defense, dated July 1964 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 

ernment Operations. 

REPORT ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OP 

CERTAIN INDIANS 
A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 

dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 

reporting, pursuant to law, on the final set- 

tlement of the claims of Clyde F. Thompson, 
et al., Docket No. 31, Ernest Risling, et al., 

Docket No. 37, The Baron Long, et al., Bands 

of Mission Indians of California, Docket Nos. 

80 and 80-D, and The Pitt River Indians of 

California, Docket No. 347, v. The United 

States of America (with accompanying pa- 
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pers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

The petition of James E. Borden, of San 
Diego, Calif., praying for a redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by Dr. Lincoln Rodon, of Miami, Fla., for- 
mer Chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives of Cuba, relating to the threat of com- 
munism in America; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


UPDATING OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM—RESOLUTION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and myself, 
I present, for inclusion in the RECORD, a 
resolution of the Rhode Island Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, regarding the great and 
pressing need for updating our social se- 
curity program. I ask that the resolu- 
tion be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
has pioneered social security legislation and 
has remained in the forefront on this fleld; 
and 

Whereas the challenging problems of the 
aged and unemployed are not solved and are 
longer today than they were in the 1930's; 
and 

Whereas today there are about 3 million 
Americans unemployed who must live on un- 
employment compensation averaging about 
$31 per week; and 

Whereas nearly 7 million American families 
are obliged to live on less than $2,000 per 
year; and 

Whereas nearly 17 million American fami- 
lies today suffer from malnutrition; and 

Whereas problems of better assistance will 
build a wiser, better, and stronger America: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles in convention assembled in Bristol, 
R.I., on this 21st day of June A.D. 1964, 
hereby urges the Congress of the United 
States to bring social security laws up to 
date; and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, Hon. JOHN O. 
Pastore, Hon. FERNAND Sr GERMAIN, and 
Hon. JoHN Focarry, as well as to the Grand 
Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, and to the 
Providence Journal Co. 

Dr. RAYMOND A, THOMAS, 
W. State President. 
JOSEPH F. PANNONE, 
W. State Secretary. 
GEORGE NAJJAR, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1666. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, chapter 324, 
of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), 
to clarify and protect the right of the pub- 
lic to information, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1219). 
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By Mr. FONG, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1991. A bill to charter by act of Congress 
the National Tropical Botanical Garden 
(Rept. No. 1234). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the report of the 
meeting of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf as a Senate document and providing 
for additional copies (Rept. No. 1220); 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of a committee print 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions entitled “Catalog of Federal Aids to 
States and Local Governments” (Rept. No. 
1221); 

S. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print entitled “A Report 
of a Study of U.S. Foreign Aid in 10 Middle 
Eastern and African Countries” (Rept. No. 
1222); 

S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of volumes 1 and 2 
of selected readings in employment and 
manpower, of a committee print series (Rept. 
No. 1223); 

S. Res. 322. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of the com- 
pilation entitled “The War on Poverty, the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964” (Rept. 
No. 1224); 

S. Res. 329. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a Senate document of the re- 
marks by former President Harry S. Tru- 
man to the U.S. Senate on May 8, 1964, being 
the first instance of the operation of a recent 
amendment to rule XIX authorizing former 
Presidents to address the Senate (Rept. No. 
1225); 

S. Res. 334. Resolution providing addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; 

S. Res. 336. Resolution to print an adden- 
dum as part 2 of Senate Document No. 69, 
88th Congress, on “World Communism—A 
Selected Annotated Bibliography” (Rept. No. 
1226); 

S. Res. 339. Resolution authorizing the 
sending of observers from the U.S. Senate to 
the next general meeting of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association in Jamaica 
(Rept. No. 1227); and 

S. Res. 340. Resolution to print additional 
copies of a committee print on employment 
and manpower policy prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare (Rept. 
No. 1228). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on interagency coordination 
in environmental hazards (pesticides), part 
I (including exhibits) (Rept. No. 1229). 

By Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments: 

S. Res. 335. Resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document, with additional copies, a re- 
port entitled “Mineral and Water Resources 
in Nevada (Rept. No. 1230). 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, without amendment: 

S.808. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the setting aside of an 
area within the Canal Zone to preserve and 
conserve its natural features for scientific 
study, for providing and maintaining facili- 
ties for such study, and for other purposes,“ 
approved July 2, 1940 (Rept. No. 1231); and 

H.R. 9036. An act to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 24, 1951 (65 Stat, 634; 40 U.S.C. 193(n)- 
(w)), as amended, relating to the policing of 
the buildings and grounds of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and its constituent bu- 
reaus (Rept. No. 1233). 
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By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with amendments: 

S. 2602. A bill to amend Public Law 722 
of the 79th Congress, and Public Law 85-935, 
relating to the National Air Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution (Rept. No. 1232). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EX- 
ECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated July 8, 1964, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S.3015. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the Pascua Yaqui Association, Inc.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3016. A bill for the relief of Fay Lun 
Mar (also known as Bick Ngook Lee and 
Bick Yuk Lee); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S.3017. A bill for the relief of Santiago 
Woo and Morjin Chee de Woo; and 

S. 3018. A bill for the relief of Maria Chil- 
lis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 3019. A bill for the relief of Dr. John 

Viljoen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 3020. A bill for the relief of Leo Weiss; 

S. 3021. A bill for the relief of the Hanover 
Irrigation District of Worland, Wyo.; and 

S. 3022. A bill for the relief of Jadwiga 
Zuzanna Kobielusz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3023. A bill to increase the pay of en- 
listed members of the Armed Forces with 2 
years or less service, and to direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense to prepare and submit to 
the Congress a schedule of pay rates for 
members of the Armed Forces comparable to 
pay rates authorized for Federal civilian em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 


RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, A COMPI- 
LATION OF MATERIALS RELATING 
TO RECLAMATION REPAYMENT 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 341); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed with U- 
lustrations as a Senate document a compila- 
tion of materials relating to reclamation re- 
payment contracts, prepared by the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, at a 
recent meeting of the Committee on the 
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Judiciary, H.R. 2753, to disclaim any 
title of the United States to certain real 
property in Modoc County, Calif., was 
considered. 

In its consideration of the bill the 
committee determined that since this 
legislation was a disclaimer of any right, 
title, or interest in lands, this legisla- 
tion was more properly within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 2753. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. IN- 
OUYE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO, 1123 


Mr. PEARSON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1125 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill which provides a new part re- 
lating to voluntary assistance for needy 
children. The purpose is to allow indi- 
vidual Americans to participate in a per- 
sonal way in the war on poverty by vol- 
untarily assisting in the support of one 
or more needy children in a program co- 
ordinated with city or county social wel- 
fare agencies. 

I shall discuss it in more detail when 
the amendment is called up, which pre- 
sumably will be tomorrow, but it stems 
from an article which I was asked to 
write for Parade magazine. The thought 
for the article came from a letter from 
a constituent saying: 

What can 1 do? I have no children of my 
own, I hear about these poor children in 
Appalachia and in the slums of New York. 
What can I do to help them? 


I did some thinking about it, and 
talked with a few people, and then wrote 
this article for Parade magazine indicat- 
ing that here was a tangible way in 
which Americans with warm hearts 
could help in the war on poverty. 

As a result of that article, I have re- 
ceived over a thousand letters, including 
a little money, some clothing, and cray- 
ons and books, from people who wished 
to help. 

I hope very much that this amend- 
ment will be carefully gone over by the 
staff. It was not presented to the com- 
mittee at the time the bill was before 
them. 

It does not cost any money. It simply 
says that there shall be set up in the 
office of the Poverty Administrator a 
clearinghouse to connect up the chil- 
dren of needy families who need cray- 
ons and books, a little money, and love 
and understanding with those who are 
ready to give it. 
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Among these over 1,000 letters which 
I have received was one from California 
stating: 

I have six children of my own. This is 
such an appealing idea that I wish to adopta 
8 child in West Virginia to help that 


I hope very much that the chairman 
and the staff of the committee over the 
evening will look at this amendment, 
since it does not involve the expenditure 
of any money. It is simply a voluntary 
effort and I hope very much that they 
will find it possible to accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment 
(No. 1126), intended to be proposed by 
him, to Senate bill 2642, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 1127), intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to Senate bill 2642, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota sub- 
mitted an amendment (No. 1128), in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
bill 2642, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PROUTY submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 1129), in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, intended to be proposed by him 
to an amendment by Mr. Javrrs to Sen- 
ate bill 2642, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PROUTY submitted four amend- 
ments (Nos. 1130, 1131, 1132, and 1133), 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 2642, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 1134), intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to Senate bill 2642, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 (AMENDMENT 
NO. 1124) 


Mr. CARLSON (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, and Mr. BEALL) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF JOINT HEARINGS ON 
THREE BILLS (S. 2838, S. 2839, AND 
S. 2840) TO MODIFY AND IMPROVE 
THE FEDERAL BAIL PROCEDURES 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, for myself 

as chairman of the Subcommittee on 

Constitutional Rights, and for the sen- 

ior Senator from South Carolina IMr. 

JOHNSTON], as chairman of the Sub- 

committee on Improvements in Judicial 

Machinery, I wish to announce that 

joint hearings will be held by the two 

subcommittees on three bills designed 
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to eliminate inequities in the present 
Federal bail procedures: 

S. 2838 provides that no person shall 
be denied bail solely because of his fi- 
nancial inability to post bond. Rather, 
the indigent could be released on his 
personal guarantee, subject to such con- 
ditions as the court or the commissioner 
might prescribe to insure appearance, 
unless there is good cause shown why 
the person should not be released. 

S. 2839 provides that all persons con- 
victed of offenses would receive credit 
toward service of their sentence for the 
time spent in custody for lack of bail. 

S. 2840 provides that persons admitted 
to bail would be permitted to make a 
cash deposit with the court in place of 
sureties or collateral security. 

The hearings are scheduled for Au- 
gust 4, 5, and 6, 1964, at 10:30 a.m. in 
room 1318 of the New Senate Office 
Building. Any person who wishes to 
testify or submit statements pertaining 
to these measures should communicate 
with the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ONLY MONTANA SHOWS REDUC- 
TION IN TRAFFIC DEATH TOLL 
IN THE PAST 2 YEARS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to an article published in the 
New York Times of July 22, only Mon- 
tana, of all 50 States, has shown a re- 
duction in its traffic death toll for the last 
2 years. Progress in fighting this grow- 
ing threat to public safety is, in my 
opinion, highly noteworthy. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
to have this article printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONTANA ALONE RECORDED Drop IN CAR 
DEATHS IN 1963 

HELENA, MONT.—Montana is the only State 
in the Nation to have shown a 2-year reduc- 
tion in its traffic death toll during 1962 
and 1963, Gov. Tim Babcock said recently. 

The National Safety Council indicated 
that Montana’s closest competitor was Ari- 
zona, which recorded two more traffic deaths 
in 1963 than it had in 1962. A total of 510 
persons died on Arizona highways last year. 

Montana recorded 229 traffic fatalities in 
1963, a drop of 11 percent from the previous 
year. In 1962 the decrease was 7 percent 
am the year before, with a total of 256 


SUCCESSFUL FISCAL POLICIES OF 
THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 


yesterday, I placed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Times which 
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referred to the great efficacy of the fiscal 
policies which the Johnson administra- 
tion has been pursuing. 

In the New York Post of July 21, there 
is published an article written by the 
very able financial columnist, Miss Sylvia 
Porter, on the same subject. Miss Por- 
ter points out that the Johnson policy 
of combining discerning frugality in 
Government with the most massive and 
general tax cut in history is producing 
not only vigorous, inflation-free eco- 
nomic growth in the Nation but also a 
vastly improved fiscal situation for the 
Federal Government. Treasury borrow- 
ing, for example, is down drastically, as 
the cash position of the Government has 
vastly improved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article written by Miss 
Porter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Post, July 21, 1964] 
Your DOLLAR: No News Is Bic News 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Last week the U.S. Treasury did not do 
something which it has said it would do— 
and just by its failure to act it flashed news 
of major economic significance and, in this 
presidential election year, of key political 
significance too. 

What the Treasury did not do is borrow 
several billions of dollars of new cash to 
pay its bills during the July-August months 
of lean tax receipts. This is money which, 
only a few months ago, it was positive it 
would have to raise at this time. 

Offhand, this piece of negative news may 
seem mumbo-jumbo to you—but it is far 
from it. For the Treasury’s failure to bor- 
row refiects these important economic- 
political developments: 

Federal Government spending is running 
well below official projections earlier this 
year. Cuts in defense spending have been 
primarily responsible. 

Federal Government tax collections are 
running well above official projections early 
this year. Rising business activity has re- 
sulted in higher collections from more 
prosperous taxpayers. 

The Treasury’s cash balance at the close 
of the 1964 fiscal year on June 30 totaled 
$10.2 billion, a whopping $2.3 billion more 
than had been anticipated as recently as 
late May. 

With this tremendous amount in the till, 
the Treasury felt it could comfortably post- 
pone its planned borrowing. 

This it did—and it confined its cperations 
last week to extending the due dates on a 
large amount of its outstanding I O U's. 

In April officials told financial reporters 
that the Treasury would have to borrow 
around $4 billion in July. In June they told 
us the figure might be as low as $2 billion. 

Now the estimate is that the Treasury 
won’t have to borrow more than $1.2 to $2 
billion in the entire July-September quarter. 

In U.S. Government financial terms, this 
total is chickenfeed. The Treasury always 
borrows in the second half of a calendar 
year—when tax collections are low—and then 
repays as much of the borrowing as it can 
in the first half of the next calendar year, 
when tax collections are at a peak. 

Considering the fact that the Federal budg- 
et is still in the red and we're enjoying the 
most massive tax cut in history, this dramatic 
shift in the Treasury’s borrowing plans is 
distinctly news. 

From now until November 3 there'll be 
political overtones and undertones to every 
story about Government spending, the 
budget, debt, etc. 
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This is inevitable in view of the flat state- 
ments in the GOP platform about prudent, 
responsible management of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal affairs * * * evils of spend- 
thrift government * * * belief in a bal- 
anced budget * * * repayment of the public 
debt. 

Nevertheless, for the first time in many 
presidential election years, the GOP will have 
a tough time making its points about the 
Democrats’ “irresponsibility” come through— 
and the reason is that from the day he took 
Office, President Johnson has been pushing 
programs which undermine this charge. 

There is a lid on Federal Government 
spending—and, in fact, there are loud cries 
of anguish from areas and businessmen hit 
by spending slowdowns and cutbacks. 

The tax cut is working out as anticipated, 
is pushing up tax collections, is closing the 
gap between spending and income more rap- 
idly than expected. Withholding on incomes 
last month were $300 million above June of 
a year ago—in the face of the sharply re- 
duced income tax rates. Corporation profits 
are steadily rising to new peaks, and so are 
corporation tax collections. 

At the same time, prices are holding re- 
markably steady and interest rates are firm— 
both also astonishing trends in an upswing 
as strong and long lived as this one. 

Last week’s “no news” out of the Treasury 
was news indeed. It was a tribute to the 
magnificent performance of our economy to- 
day and this, of course, is political news of 
the highest order. 


THE SILVER DOLLAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, the 
disappearance of the silver dollar and 
the scarcity of other coins in circulation 
have become matters of national con- 
cern. Insofar as the silver dollar is con- 
cerned, this problem is particularly acute 
in the State of Montana and its neigh- 
boring States, where it is a preferred 
medium of exchange. The cartwheel 
has been consigned to the oblivion of 
private numismatic collections; and, 
these days, apparently, just about every- 
one is a numismatist. 

The silver dollar, Mr. President, is an 
important part of the American heritage. 
Its current use is a reminder of this 
heritage, as well as a significant element 
in the commercial life of Montana and 
other Western States. It is my hope 
that the conference committee which 
presently is considering relevant legisla- 
tion will act to provide for additional 
coinage of the cartwheels. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Life and 
Times of Our Silver Dollar” by Bart 
Barnes, which appeared in the July 7, 
1964, issue of the Washington Post, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. Mr. 
Barnes has performed a real service by 
chronicling the history of the silver 
dollar in the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 7, 1964] 
LIFE AND TIMES OF OUR SILVER DOLLAR 
(By Bart Barnes) 

It was back in 1794 when the first Amer- 
ican silver dollar rolled out of the U.S. mint 
in Philadelphia, with a Liberty's head en- 
graved proudly on the front and an American 
eagle on the back. Only 1,757 silver dollars 
were minted during 1794. A collector would 
pay anywhere from $300 to $3,500 for one 
today—though today's cartwheels seem al- 
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most as scarce, thanks to numismatical 
thirst. Silver dollars today are as rare as a 
softhearted banker. 

For 10 years, the Philadelphia Mint ground 
out silver disks but in 1804 the Treasury 
Department called a halt and the coin was 
not struck again for general circulation 
until 1840. The Government could not 
afford to produce them any more. 

It seemed that the mint had outdone it- 
self and had, in fact, produced a dollar that 
was worth more than a dollar—in bullion. 
It was not long before the speculators caught 
on, and most of the new coins ended up in 
Europe after having been exchanged in the 
United States for one of the less-valuable 
Spanish dollars. 

The first coins to be minted at Philadelphia 
were “half dismes,” several hundred of which 
were in circulation by October of that year. 
Silver for the half dismes came from the 
personal stock of George Washington and 
there was some talk that the portrait on 
them bore a strong resemblance to Mrs. 
Washington. 

The dollar had been adopted as the basic 
currency unit chiefly because the early set- 
tlers in this country had grown accustomed 
to trading in Spanish dollars, or pieces of 
eight. This coin was divided into eight 
parts, a single part being called real or bit. 
A bit was 12% cents, a quarter dollar then 
being “two bits.” Spanish dollars were cir- 
culated with official sanction in the United 
States until 1857. 

The word “dollar” was a derivation of the 
German word “thaler,” which was a short- 
ened form of “Joachimsthaler.” This name 
was given to a coin intended to be the silver 
equivalent of the gold gulden—a German 
coin of the 16th century. Joachimsthal was 
a mining district of Bohemia and silver from 
a mine discovered there in 1516 was used in 
producing a large quantity of silver coins. 

Because no two handcut dies were exact- 
ly the same, there were often minor varia- 
tions in the silver dollars minted during a 
year. First step in the production of a 
handcut die was to draw the design in the 
exact size of the coin. A tracing would be 
made from the drawing. Then a piece of 
steel would be smoothed and coated with 
transfer wax. The tracing would be im- 
pressed into the wax and an engraver would 
tool out the steel where relief or raised ef- 
fect was required. 

One such engraver came close to achiev- 
ing immortality, simply by cutting his own 
name into one of the silver dollars. 

The seated figure of Liberty graced silver 
dollars from 1840 until 1873. The mint 
law of that year, however, made no provision 
for silver dollars and the pieces were not 
coined again until 1878 when the Morgan 
or Liberty Head dollars came out. This 
was the age of silver strikes in the West 
and the revolution in industry and finance 
in the East. Named for their designer, 
George R. Morgan, the Morgan dollars were 
used widely in the Western part of the Na- 
tion while easterners preferred to deal in 
paper money. At the base of the neck of the 
Liberty head a minuscule M.“ for Mor- 
gan, can be seen. 

By this time, branch mints had been es- 
tablished throughout the country, and many 
silver dollars were beginning to bear the 
markings of the branch mints. Dollars 
struck at Carson City bore the initials “CC.” 
Trade mark for the New Orleans mint was 
„O.“ „8“ was the mark of the San Fran- 
cisco mint. 

The 20th century brought some dark days 
for the silver dollar. A shortage of silver 
bullion forced a suspension in its coinage 
in 1904. Then in 1918, the Treasury gath- 
ered up 270,232,722 silver dollars and melted 
them down—11.1 million to be remade into 
smaller coins and 259.1 million for a silver 
export to India. 
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In 1920, the United States having won the 
war to end all wars, a convention of the 
American Numismatic Association petitioned 
the Government to issue a commemorative 
peace coin. A half-dollar was considered, 
but the dollar afforded a better chance for 
artistic effect. The finished product showed 
an eagle clutching an olive branch, the word 
“peace” written under his claws. A new 
feminine head was used to represent Liberty. 
This coin was minted until 1935, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


THE 1964 PLATFORM OF REPUBLI- 
CAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the platform adopted at the 
Republican National Convention in San 
Francisco last week. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“FOR THE PEOPLE”—REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 
1964, PRESENTED TO THE REPUBLICAN NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, JuLY 14, 1964, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

SECTION 1 


For a free people 

Humanity is tormented once again by an 
age-old issue—is man to live in dignity and 
freedom under God or be enslaved—are men 
in government to serve, or are they to master, 
their fellow men? 

It befalls us now to resolve this issue 
anew—perhaps this time for centuries to 
come. Nor can we evade the issue here at 
home. Even in this Constitutional Republic, 
for 2 centuries the beacon of liberty the 
world over, individual freedom retreats under 
the mounting assault of expanding central- 
ized power. Fiscal and economic excesses, 
too long indulged, already have eroded and 
threatened the greatest experiment in self- 
government mankind has known, 

We Republicans claim no monopoly of love 
of freedom. But we challenge as unwise the 
course the Democrats have charted; we chal- 
lenge as dangerous the steps they plan along 
the way; and we deplore as self-defeating 
and harmful many of the moves already 
taken. 

Dominant in their council are leaders 
whose words extol human liberty, but whose 
deeds have persistently delimited the scope 
of liberty and sapped its vitality. Year after 
year, in the name of benevolence, these 
leaders have sought the enlargement of Fed- 
eral power. Year after year, in the guise of 
concern for others, they have lavishly ex- 
pended the resources of their fellow citizens. 
And year after year freedom, diversity and 
individual, local and State responsibility 
have given way to regimentation, conformity, 
and subservience to central power. 

We Republicans hold that a leadership so 
misguided weakens liberty in America and 
the world. We hold that the glittering en- 
ticements so invitingly proffered the people, 
at their own expense, will inevitably bring 
disillusionment and cruel disappointment in 
place of promised happiness. 

Such leaders are Federal extremists—im- 
pulsive in the use of national power, im- 
provident in the management of public 
funds, thoughtless as to the long-term effects 
of their acts on individual freedom and crea- 
tive, competitive enterprise. Men so reck- 
lessly disposed cannot be safely entrusted 
with authority over their fellow citizens. 

To Republicans, liberty is still today man’s 
most precious possession, For every citizen, 
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and for the generations to come, we Repub- 
licans vow that it shall be preserved. 

In substantiation of this belief the Repub- 
lican Party submits this platform, To the 
American people it is our solemn bond. 


To stay free 

The shape of the future is our paramount 
concern, Much of today’s moral decline 
and drift—much of the prevailing preoc- 
cupation with physical and material com- 
forts of life—much of today’s crass political 
appeals to the appetites of the citizenry— 
can be traced to a leadership grown dema- 
gogic and materialistic through indifference 
to national ideals founded in devoutly held 
religious faith. The Republican Party seeks 
not to renounce this heritage of faith and 
high purpose; rather, we are determined to 
reaffirm and reapply it. So doing, these will 
be our guides: 

1. Every person has the right to govern 
himself, to fix his own goals, and to make 
his own way with a minimum of govern- 
mental interference. 

2. It is for Government to foster and main- 
tain an environment of freedom encouraging 
every individual to develop to the fullest his 
God-given powers of mind, heart, and body; 
and, beyond this, Government should un- 
dertake only needful things, rightly of pub- 
lic concern, which the citizen cannot him- 
self accomplish, 

We Republicans hold that these two prin- 
ciples must regain their primacy in our 
Government's relations, not only with the 
American people, but also with nations and 
peoples everywhere in the world. 

3. Within our Republic the Federal Gov- 
ernment should act only in areas where it 
has constitutional authority to act, and 
then only in respect to proven needs where 
individuals and local or State governments 
will not or cannot adequately perform. 
Great power, whether governmental or pri- 
vate, political or economic, must be so 
checked, balanced, and restrained and, where 
necessary, so dispersed as to prevent it from 
becoming a threat to freedom any place 
in the land. 

4. It is a high mission of Goyernment to 
help assure equal opportunity for all, af- 
fording every citizen an equal chance at the 
starting line but never determining who 
is to win or lose. But Government must 
also reflect the Nation's compassionate con- 
cern for those who are unable, through no 
fault of their own, to provide adequately for 
themselves. 

5. Government must be restrained in its 
demands upon and its use of the resources 
of the people, remembering that it is not the 
creator but the steward of the wealth it 
uses; that its goals must ever discipline its 
means; and that service to all the people, 
never to selfish or partisan ends, must be the 
abiding purpose of men entrusted with pub- 
lic power. 

Deeds not words 

The future we pledge, then, for freedom, 
by faithful adherence to these guides. Let 
the people compare these guides with those 
of the Democratic Party, then test, not the 
words of the two parties, but their perform- 
ance during the past 4 years of Democratic 
control. 

Let the people ask: 

Is the Republic stronger today or wiser 
than when the present administration took 
office 4 years ago? her 

Is its guardianship of freedom more re- 
spected at home and throughout the world? 

For these 4 years the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party have been entrusted with the 
Nation’s executive power and overwhelmingly 
in control of the Congress. The question 
must be asked: Have these leaders success- 
fully advanced the purposes of this mighti- 
est nation mankind has known? 

Tragically, in each instance, the answer 
must be “No.” 

Let the Democratic Party stand accused. 
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SECTION 2 
Failures of foreign policy 

This Democratic administration has been, 
from its beginning, not the master but the 
prisoner of major events. The will and de- 
pendability of its leadership, even for the 
defense of the free world, have come to be 
questioned in every area of the globe. 


Disregard of Allies 

This administration has neglected to con- 
sult with America’s allies on critical matters 
at critical times, leading to lack of confi- 
dence, lack of respect, and disintegrating 
alliances. 

It has permitted an erosion of NATO force 
and unity, alienating most of its member 
nations by negotiating with the common foe 
behind their backs. It has offered conces- 
sions to the Communists while according 
our allies little understanding, patience, or 
cooperation. 

This administration has created discord 
and distrust by failing to develop a nuclear 
policy for NATO. 

It has provoked crises of confidence with 
our oldest friends, including England and 
France, by bungling such major projects as 
Skybolt and NATO’s nuclear needs. 

It has allowed other great alliances— 
SEATO and CENTO—also to deteriorate, by 
failing to provide the leadership required 
for their revitalization and by neglecting 
their cooperation in keeping the peace. 


Weakness Before Communism 


This administration has sought accom- 
modations with communism without ade- 
quate safeguards and compensating gains 
for freedom, It has alienated proven allies 
by opening a “hot line” first with a sworn 
enemy rather than with a proven friend, and 
in general pursued a risky path such as began 
at Munich a quarter century ago. 

It has misled the American people and 
forfeited a priceless opportunity to win con- 
cessions for freedom by mishandling sales of 
farm commodities to Communists. At first 
it disavowed any intent to subsidize prices or 
use credit; later it demanded such authority 
and forced the Democrats in Congress to 
acquiesce. At first it hinted at concessions 
for freedom in return for wheat sold to Rus- 
sia; later it obtained no concessions at all. 
At first it pledged not to breach restraints on 
trade with Communist countries in other 
parts of the world; later it stimulated such 
trade itself, and thus it encouraged trade 
with Cuba by America’s oldest friends. 

This administration has collaborated with 
Indonesian imperialism by helping it to 
acquire territory belonging to the Nether- 
lands and control over the Papuan people. 

It has abetted further Communist takeover 
in Laos, weakly accepted Communist viola- 
tions of the Geneva Agreement, which the 
present administration perpetrated, and in- 
creased Soviet influence in southeast Asia. 

It has encouraged an increase of aggression 
in South Vietnam by appearing to set limits 
on America’s willingness to act—and then, in 
the deepening struggle, it has sacrificed the 
lives of American and allied fighting men by 
denial of modern equipment. 

The administration has permitted the 
shooting down of American pilots, the mis- 
treatment of American citizens, and the de- 
struction of American property to become 
hallmarks of Communist arrogance. 

It has stood by as a wire barricade in Berlin 
became a wall of shame, defacing that great 
city, humiliating every American, and dis- 
gracing freemen everywhere. 

It has turned its back on the captive peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe, abandoning their 
cause in the United Nations and in the off- 
cial utterances of our Government. 

This administration has forever blackened 
our Nation’s honor at the Bay of Pigs, bun- 
gling the invasion plan and leaving brave 
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men on Cuban beaches to be shot down. 
Later the forsaken survivors were ransomed, 
and communism was allowed to march deeper 
into Latin America. 

It has turned a deaf ear to pleas from 
throughout the Western Hemisphere for de- 
cisive American leadership to seal off sub- 
version from the Soviet base just off our 
shore. 

It has increased the long-term troubles 
for America by retreating from its pledge to 
obtain on-the-spot proof of the withdrawal 
of Soviet offensive weapons from Cuba. 

It left vacant for many critical months 
the high posts of Ambassador in Panama 
and with the Organization of American 
States, and thus it failed to anticipate and 
forestall the anti-American violence that 
burst forth in Panama. 


Undermining the United Nations 


This administration has failed to pro- 
vide forceful, effective leadership in the 
United Nations. 

It has weakened the power and influence 
of this world organization by failing to de- 
mand basic improvements in its procedures 
to guard against its becoming merely a forum 
of anti-Western insult and abuse. 

It has refused to insist upon enforcement 
of the United Nations rules governing finan- 
cial support though such enforcement is sup- 
ported by an advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

It has shouldered virtually the full costs 
of the United Nations occupation of the 
Congo, only to have the ousted leadership 
asked back when United Nations forces had 
withdrawn. 


Forsaking America’s Interests 


This administration has subsidized various 
forms of socialism throughout the world, to 
the jeopardy of individual freedom and pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It has proved itself inept and weak in 
international trade negotiations, allowing the 
loss of opportunities historically open to 
American enterprise and bargaining away 
markets indispensable to prosperity on Amer- 
ican farms. 

Failure of national security planning 
Losing a Critical Lead 

This administration has delayed research 
and development in advanced weapons sys- 
tems and thus confronted the American 
people with a fearsome possibility that So- 
viet advances, in the decade of the 197078, 
may surpass America’s present lead. Its mis- 
use of “cost effectiveness” has stifled the 
creativity of the Nation’s military, scientific, 
and industrial communities. 

It has failed to originate a single new 
major strategic weapons system after in- 
heriting from a Republican administration 
the most powerful military force of all time. 
It has concealed a lack of qualitative ad- 
vance for the 1970’s by speaking of a quanti- 
tative strength which by then will be ob- 
solete. It has not demonstrated the fore- 
sight necessary to prepare a strategic 
strength which in future years will deter 
war. 

It has endangered security by downgrading 
efforts to prepare defenses against enemy 
ballistic missiles, It has retarded our own 
military development for near and outer 
space, while the enemy’s development moves 


on, 
Invitations to Disaster 


This administration has adopted policies 
which will lead to a potentially fatal parity 
of power with communism instead of con- 
tinued military superiority for the United 
States. 

It has permitted disarmament negotia- 
tions to proceed without adequate consid- 
eration of military judgment—a procedure 
which tends to bring about, in effect, a uni- 
lateral curtailment of American arms ren- 
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dered the more dangerous by the administra- 
tion’s discounting known Soviet advances in 
nuclear weaponry. 

It has failed to take minimum safeguards 
against possible consequences of the limited 
nuclear test ban treaty, including advanced 
underground tests where permissible and 
full readiness to test elsewhere should the 
need arise. 


Distortions and Blackouts 


This administration has adopted the poli- 
cies of news management and unjustifiable 
secrecy, in the guise of guarding the Na- 
tion’s security; it has shown a contempt 
of the right of the people to know the truth. 

This administration, while claiming major 
defense savings, has in fact raised defense 
spending by billions of dollars a year, and 
yet has shortchanged critical areas. 


Undermining Morale 


This administration has weakened the 
bonds of confidence and understanding be- 
tween civilian leaders and the Nation’s top 
military professionals. It has bypassed sea- 
soned military judgment in vital national 
security policy decisions. 

It has permitted nonmilitary considera- 
tions, political as well as spurious economic 
arguments, to reverse professional Judgment 
on major weapons and equipment such as 
the controversial TFX, the X-22, and the 
nuclear carrier. 

In sum, both in military and foreign af- 
fairs, the Democratic record all the world 
around is one of disappointment and reverses 
for freedom. 

And this record is no better at home. 

Failures at home 
Inability To Create Jobs 

This administration has failed to honor its 
pledges to assure good jobs, full prosperity 
and a rapidly growing economy for all the 
American people: failing to reduce unem- 
ployment to 4 percent, falling far short 
of its announced goal every single month of 
its tenure in office; and, despite glowing 
promises, allowing a disheartening increase 
in long-term and youth unemployment, 

This administration has failed to apply Re- 
publican-initiated retraining programs where 
most needed, particularly where they could 
afford new economic opportunities to Negro 
citizens. It has preferred, instead, divisive 
political proposals. 

It has demonstrated its inability to meas- 
ure up to the challenge of automation which, 
wisely guided, will enrich the lives of all peo- 
ple. Administration approaches have been 
negative and unproductive, as for example 
the proposed penalties upon the use of over- 
time. Such penalties would serve only to 
spread existing unemployment and injure 
those who create jobs. 

It has failed to perform its responsibility 
under Republican amendments to the Man- 
power Training Act. It has neglected, for 
example, the basic requirement of developing 
a dictionary of labor skills which are locally, 
regionally and nationally in short supply, 
even though many thousands of jobs are un- 
filled today for lack of qualified applicants. 

Failing the Poor 

This administration has refused to take 
practical free enterprise measures to help the 
poor. Under the last Republican administra- 
tion, the percentage of poor in the country 
dropped encouragingly from 28 to 21 percent. 
By contrast, the present administration, de- 
spite a massive increase in the Federal bu- 
reaucracy, has managed a mere 2-percen: - 
point reduction. 

This administration has proposed a so- 
called war on poverty which characteristical- 
ly overlaps, and often contradicts, the 42 
existing Federal poverty programs. It would 
dangerously centralize Federal controls and 
bypass effective State, local, and private pro- 
grams, 
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It has demonstrated little concern for the 
acute problems created for the poor by in- 
flation. Consumer prices have increased in 
the past three and a half years by almost 5 
percent, amounting in effect to a 5-percent 
national sales tax on the purchases of a fam- 
ily living on fixed income. 

Under housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams, notably in the Nation’s Capital, it 
has created new slums by forcing the poor 
from their homes to make room for luxury 
apartments, while neglecting the yital need 
for adequate relocation assistance. 

Retarding Enterprises 

This administration has violently thrust 
Federal power into the free market in such 
areas as steel prices, thus establishing prec- 
edents which in future years could critically 
wound free enterprise in the United States. 

It has so discouraged private enterprise 
that the annual increase in the number of 
businesses has plummeted from the Repub- 
lican level of 70,000 a year to 47,000 a year. 

It has allowed the rate of business failures 
to rise higher under its leadership than in 
any period since depression days. 

It has aggravated the problems of small 
business by multiplying Federal recordkeep- 
ing requirements and has hurt thousands of 
small businessmen by forcing up their costs. 

This administration has curtailed, through 
such agencies as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the simple, basic right of Amer- 
icans voluntarily to go into or to go out of 
business. 

It has failed to stimulate new housing and 
attract more private capital into the field. 
In the past 3 years it has fallen short by 
1,500,000 units of meeting its pledge of 2 
million new homes each year. 

It has sought to weaken the patent sys- 
tem which is so largely responsible for Amer- 
ica’s progress in technology, medicine, and 
science, 

It has required private electric power com- 
panies to submit to unreasonable Federal 
controls as a condition to the utilization of 
rights-of-way over public lands. It has 
sought to advance, without congressional 
authorization, a vastly expensive nation- 
wide electrical transmission grid. 


Betrayal of the Farmer 


This administration has refused, incred- 
ibly, to honor the clear mandate of Amer- 
ican wheat farmers, in the largest farm ref- 
erendum ever held, to free them of rigid 
Federal controls and to restore their birth- 
right to make their own management deci- 
sions, 

It has strangled the Republican rural de- 
velopment program with redtape and ne- 
glected its most essential ingredient—local 
initiative. 

It has broken its major promises to farm 
people, dropping the parity ratio to its low- 
est level since 1939. It has dumped surplus 
stocks so as to lower farm income and in- 
crease the vicious cost-price squeeze on the 
farmer, 

It has evidenced hostility toward American 
livestock producers by proposals to establish 
mandatory marketing quotas on all livestock, 
to fine and imprison dairy farmers failing to 
maintain federally acceptable records, and 
to establish a subsidized grazing-cropland 
conversion program. It has allowed imports 
of beef and other meat products to rise to 
an alltime high during a slump in cattle 
prices which was aggravated by Government 
grain sales. 

Neglect of Natural Resources 

This administration has delayed the ex- 
peditious handling of oil shale patent ap- 
plications and the early development of a 
domestic oil shale industry. 

It has allowed the deterioration of the 
domestic mining and petroleum industries, 
including displacement of domestic markets 
by foreign imports. 
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It has failed to protect the American fish- 
ing industry and has retreated from policies 
providing equitable sharing of international 
fishing grounds. 

Fiscal Irresponsibility 


This administration has mislead the Amer- 
ican people by such budget manipulations 
as crowding spending into the previous fiscal 
year, presenting a proposal to sell off $2.3 
billion in Government assets as a cut in 
spending, and using bookkeeping devices to 
make expenditures seem smaller than they 
actually are. 

It has, despite pledges of economy, bur- 
dened this Nation with four unbalanced 
budgets in a row, creating deficits totaling 
$26 billion, with still more debt to come, 
reflecting a rate of sustained deficit spending 
unmatched in peacetime. 

It has failed to establish sensible priorities 
for Federal funds. In consequence, it has 
undertaken needlessly expensive crash pro- 
grams, as for example accelerating a trip to 
the moon, to the neglect of other critical 
needs such as research into health and the 
increasingly serious problems of air and wa- 
ter pollution and urban crowding. 

This administration has continued to en- 
danger retirement under social security for 
millions of citizens; it has attempted to over- 
load the system with costly, unrelated pro- 
grams which ignore the dangers of overly 
regressive taxation and the unfairness of 
forcing the poor to finance such programs 
for the rich. 

It has demanded the elimination of a sub- 
stantial portion of personal income tax 
deductions for charitable and church contri- 
butions, for real property taxes paid by home 
owners, and for interest payments. The 
elimination of these deductions would im- 
pose great hardship upon millions of our 
citizens and discourage the growth of some 
of the finest organizations in America, 

This administration has impeded investi- 
gations of suspected wrongdoing which 
might implicate public officials in the high- 
est offices in the land. It has thus aroused 
justifiable resentment against those who use 
the high road of public service as the low 
road to illicitly acquired wealth. 

It has permitted the quality and morale 
of the postal system to deteriorate and dras- 
tically restricted its services. It has made 
the Post Office almost inaccessible to mil- 
lions of working people, reduced the once 
admired parcel post system to a national 
laughingstock—and yet it is intimated that 
Americans may soon have to pay 8 cents for 
a first-class postage stamp. 

It has resisted personal income tax credits 
for education, always preferring the route 
leading to Federal control over our schools, 
Some leading Democrats have even cam- 
paigned politically in favor of such tax cred- 
its while voting against them in Congress, 

Contrary to the intent of the Manpower 
Training Act, it has sought to extend De- 
partment of Labor influence over vocational 
education. 

Discord and Discontent 


This administration has exploited inter- 
racial tensions by extravagant campaign 
promises, without fulfillment, playing on 
the just aspirations of the minority groups, 
encouraging disorderly and lawless elements, 
and ineffectually administering the laws. 

It has subjected career civil servants and 
part-time Federal employees, including em- 
ployees of the Agriculture Department, to 
political pressures harmful to the integrity 
of the entire Federal service. It has weak- 
ened veterans preference in Federal jobs. 

It has made Federal intervention, even on 
the Presidential level, a standard operating 
practice in labor disputes, thus menacing the 
entire system of free collective bargaining. 

It has resorted to police state tactics, us- 
ing the great power of Federal departments 
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and agencies, to compel compliance with 
administration desires, notably in the steel 
price dispute. The Department of Justice, 
in particular, has been used improperly to 
achieve partisan political, economic, and 
legislative goals. This abuse of power 
should be the subject of a congressional in- 
vestigation. 


Weakening Responsibility 


This administration has moved, through 
such undertakings as its so-called war on 
poverty, accelerated public works and the 
new communities program in the 1964 hous- 
ing proposal, to establish new Federal offices 
duplicating existing agencies, bypassing the 
State capitals, thrusting aside local govern- 
ment and siphoning off to Washington the 
administration of private citizen and com- 
munity affairs. 

It has undermined the federally assisted, 
State-operated medical and hospital assist- 
ance program, while using—and abusing— 
Federal authority to force a compulsory hos- 
pital program upon the people and the Con- 
gress. 

This enumeration is necessarily incom- 
plete. It does not exhaust the catalog 
of misdeeds and failures of the present 
administration. And let the Nation realize 
that the full impact of these many ill-con- 
ceived and ill-fated activities of the Demo- 
cratic administration is yet to come. 


SECTION 3 
The Republican alternative 


We Republicans are not content to record 
Democratic misdeeds and failures. We now 
offer policies and programs new in concep- 
tion and dynamic in operation. These we 
urge to recapture initiative for freedom at 
home and abroad and to rebuild our 
strength at home. 

Nor is this a new role. Republican Presi- 
dents from Abraham Lincoln to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower stand as witnesses that Republi- 
can leadership is steadfast in principle, clear 
in purpose, and committed to progress. The 
many achievements of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in strengthening peace abroad 
and the well-being of all at home have been 
unmatched in recent times. A new Republi- 
can administration will stand proudly on 
this record. 

We do not submit, in this platform, ex- 
travagant promises to be cynically cast aside 
after election day. Rather, we offer examples 
of Republican initiatives in areas of over- 
riding concern to the whole Nation—North, 
South, East, and West—which befit a truly 
national party. In the interest of brevity, 
we do not repeat the commitments of the 
1960 Republican platform, “Building a Bet- 
ter America,” and the “1962 Declaration of 
Republican Principle and Policy.” We in- 
corporate into this platform as pledges re- 
newed those commitments which are rele- 
vant to the problems of 1964, 

These, then, will be our guides, and these 
our additional pledges, in meeting the Na- 
tion’s needs. 

Faith in the individual 

1, We Republicans shall first rely on the 
individual’s right and capacity to advance 
his own economic well-being, to control the 
fruits of his efforts and to plan his own and 
his family’s future; and, where Government 
is rightly involved, we shall assist the indi- 
vidual in surmounting urgent problems be- 
yond his own power and responsibility to 
control. For instance, we pledge: 

(a) Enlargement of employment oppor- 
tunities for urban and rural citizens, with 
emphasis on training programs to equip 
them with needed skills; improved job infor- 
mation and placement services; and research 
and extension services channeled toward 
helping rural people improve their oppor- 
tunities. 
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(b) Tax credits and other methods of as- 
sistance to help needy senior citizens meet 
the costs of medical and hospital insurance. 

(e) A strong, sound system of social secu- 
rity, with improved benefits to our people. 

(d) Continued Federal support for a sound 
research program aimed at both the preven- 
tion and cure of diseases, and intensified 
efforts to secure prompt and effective appli- 
cation of the results of research. This will 
include emphasis on mental illness, drug 
addiction, alcoholism, cancer, heart disease, 
and other diseases of increasing incidence. 

(e) Revision of the social security laws 
to allow higher earnings, without loss of 
benefits, by our elderly people. 

(f) Full coverage of all medical and hospi- 
tal costs for the needy elderly people, fi- 
nanced by general revenues through broader 
implementation of Federal-State plans, 
rather than the compulsory Democratic 
scheme covering only a small percentage of 
such costs, for everyone regardless of need. 

(g) Adoption and implementation of a fair 
and adequate program for providing neces- 
sary supplemental farm labor for producing 
and harvesting agricultural commodities. 

(h) Tax credits for those burdened by the 
expenses of college education. 

(i) Vocational rehabilitation, through co- 
operation between government—Federal and 
State—and industry, for the mentally and 
physically handicapped, the chronically un- 
employed, and the poverty stricken. 

(3) Incentives for employers to hire teen- 
agers, including broadening of temporary 
exemptions under the minimum wage law. 

(k) To repeal the administration’s wheat 
certificate “bread tax” on consumers, so bur- 
densome to low-income families and over- 
whelmingly rejected by farmers. 

(1) Revision of present non-service-con- 
nected pension programs to provide increased 
benefits for low-income pensioners, with em- 
phasis on rehabilitation, nursing homes, and 
World War I veterans. 

(m) Reevaluation of the Armed Forces’ 
manpower procurement programs with the 
goal of replacing involuntary inductions as 
soon as possible by an efficient voluntary 
system, offering real career incentives. 

(n) Enactment of legislation, despite 
Democratic opposition, to curb the flow 
through the mails of obscene materials which 
has flourished into a multimillion-dollar 
obscenity racket. 

(o) Support of a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting those individuals and 
groups who choose to do so to exercise their 
religion freely in public places, provided re- 
ligious exercises are not prepared or pre- 
scribed by the State or political subdivision 
thereof and no persons’s participation there- 
in is coerced, thus preserving the traditional 
separation of church and state. 

(p) Full implementation and faithful ex- 
ecution of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and 
all other civil rights statutes, to assure equal 
rights and opportunities guaranteed by the 
Constitution to every citizen; 

(q) Improvements of civil rights statutes 
adequate to changing needs of our times. 

(r) Such additional administrative or 
legislative actions as may be required to end 
the denial, for whatever unlawful reason, of 
the right to vote. 

(s) Immigration legislation seeking to re- 
unite families and continuation of the “fair 
share” refugee program. 

(t) Continued opposition to discrimina- 
tion based on race, creed, national origin, or 
sex. We recognize that the elimination of 
any such discrimination is a matter of heart, 
conscience, and education, as well as of equal 
rights under law. 

In all such programs, where Federal initia- 
tive is properly involved to relieve or prevent 
misfortune or meet overpowering need, it will 
be the Republican way to move promptly 
and energetically, and wherever possible to 
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provide assistance of a kind enabling the 
individual to gain or regain the capability to 
make his own way and to have a fair chance 
to achieve his own . In all matters 
relating to human rights it will be the 
Republican way fully to implement all appli- 
cable laws and never to lose sight of the 
intense need for advancing peaceful progress 
in human relations in our land. The party 
of Abraham Lincoln will proudly and faith- 
fully live up to its heritage of equal rights 
and equal opportunities for all. 

In furtherance of our faith in the indi- 
vidual, we also pledge prudent, responsible 
management of the Government's fiscal 
affairs to protect the individual against the 
evils of spendthrift government—protecting 
most of all the needy and fixed-income 
families against the cruelest tax, inflation— 
and protecting every citizen against the high 
taxes forced by excessive spending, in order 
that each individual may keep more of his 
earnings for his own and his family’s use. 
For instance, we pledge: 

(1) A reduction of not less than $5 bil- 
lion in the present level of Federal spend- 
ing. 
(2) An end to chronic deficit financing, 
proudly reaffirming our belief in a balanced 
budget. 

(3) Further reduction in individual and 
corporate tax rates as fiscal discipline is 
restored. 

(4) Repayments on the public debt. 

(5) Maintenance of an administrative, leg- 
islative and regulatory climate encouraging 
job-building enterprise to help assure every 
individual a real chance for a good job. 

(6) Wise, firm, and responsible conduct of 
the Nation’s foreign affairs, backed by mili- 
tary forces kept modern, strong, and ready, 
thereby assuring every individual of a fu- 
ture promising peace. 

In all such matters it will be the Re- 
publican way so to conduct the affairs of 
government as to give the individual citizen 
the maximum assurance of a peaceful and 
prosperous future, freed of the discourage- 
ment and hardship produced by wasteful and 
ineffectual government. 

In furtherance of our faith in the indi- 
vidual, we also pledge the maximum re- 
straint of Federal intrusions into matters 
more productively left to the individual. For 
instance, we pledge: 

(1) To continue Republican sponsorship 
of practical Federal-State-local programs 
which will effectively treat the needs of the 
poor, while resisting direct Federal hand- 
outs that erode away individual self- 
reliance and self-respect and perpetuate de- 
pendency. 

(2) To continue the advancement of edu- 
cation on all levels, through such programs 
as selective aid to higher education, 
strengthened State and local tax resources, 
including tax credits for college education, 
while resisting the Democratic efforts which 
endanger local control of schools. 

(3) To help assure equal opportunity and 
good education for all, while opposing fed- 
erally sponsored “inverse discrimination,” 
whether by the shifting of jobs, or the aban- 
donment of neighborhood schools, for rea- 
sons of race. 

(4) To provide our farmers, who have con- 
tributed so much to the strength of our Na- 
tion, with the maximum opportunity to ex- 
ercise their own management decisions on 
their own farms, while resisting all efforts to 
impose upon them further Federal controls. 

(5) To establish realistic priorities for the 
concentration of Federal spending in the 
most productive and creative areas, such as 
education, job training, vocational rehabili- 
tation, educational research, oceanography, 
and the wise development and use of natural 
resources in the water as well as on land, 
while resisting Democratic efforts to spend 
wastefully and indiscriminately. 
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(6) To open avenues of peaceful progress 
in solving racial controversies while dis- 
couraging lawlessness and violence. 

In all such matters, it will be the Republi- 
can way to assure the individual of maxi- 
mum freedom as Government meets its proper 
responsibilities, while resisting the Demo- 
cratic obsession to impose from above, uni- 
form and rigid schemes for meeting varied 
and complex human problems. 


Faith in the competitive system 


2. We Republicans shall vigorously protect 
the dynamo of economic growth—free, com- 
petitive enterprise—that has made America 
the envy of the world. For instance, we 
pledge: 

(a) Removal of the wartime Federal ex- 
cise taxes, favored by the Democratic ad- 
ministration, on pens, pencils, jewelry, cos- 
metics, luggage, handbags, wallets, and 
toiletries. 

(b) Assistance to small business by sim- 
plifying Federal and State tax and regulatory 
requirements, fostering the availability of 
longer term credit at fair terms and equity 
capital for small firms, encouraging strong 
State programs to foster small business, 
establishing more effective measures to as- 
sure a sharing by small business in Federal 
procurement, and promoting wider export 
opportunities. 

(c) An end to power-grabbing regulatory 
actions, such as the reach by the Federal 
Trade Commission for injunctive powers, and 
the ceaseless pressing by the White House, 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
Federal Trade Commission to dominate con- 
sumer decisions in the marketplace. 

(d) Returning the consumer to the driver’s 
seat as the chief regulator and chief bene- 
ficiary of a free economy, by resisting exces- 
sive concentration of power, whether public 
or private. 

(e) A drastic reduction in burdensome 
Federal paperwork and overlapping regula- 
tions, which weigh heavily on small busi- 
nessmen struggling to compete and to pro- 
vide jobs. 

(f) A determined drive, through tough, 
realistic negotiations, to remove the many 
discriminatory and restrictive trade prac- 
tices of foreign nations. 

(g) Greater emphasis on oversea sales of 
surplus farm commodities to friendly coun- 
tries through long-term credits repayable in 
dollars under the Republican food-for-peace 


program. 

(h) Dedication to freedom of expression 
for all news media, to the right of access by 
such media to public proceedings, and to the 
independence of radio, television, and other 
news-gathering media from excessive Gov- 
ernment control. 

(i) Improvement, and full and fair en- 
forcement, of the antitrust statutes, coupled 
with long-overdue clarification of Federal 
policies and interpretations relating thereto 
in order to strengthen competition and pro- 
tect the consumer and small business. 

(j) Constant opposition to any form of 
bpd a monopoly, whether business or 
labor. 

(k) Meaningful safeguards against irrep- 
arable injuries to any domestic industries 
by disruptive surges of imports, such as in 
the case of beef and other meat products, 
textiles, ofl, glass, coal, lumber, and steel. 

(1) Enactment of law, such as the Demo- 
cratic administration vetoed in the 88th 
Congress, requiring that labels of imported 
items clearly disclose their foreign origin. 

(m) Completely reorganize the National 
Labor Relations Board to assure impartial 
protection of the rights of the public, em- 
ployees and employers, ending the defiance 
of Congress by the present Board. 

(n) The redevelopment of an atmosphere 
of confidence throughout the Government 
and across the Nation, in which vigorous 
competition can flourish. 
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In all such matters it will be the Repub- 
lican way to support, not harass—to encour- 
age, not restrain—to build confidence, not 
threaten—to provide stability, not unrest— 
to speed genuine growth, not conjure up sta- 
tistical fantasies and to assure that all ac- 
tions of Government apply fairly to every 
element of the Nation’s economy. 

In furtherance of our faith in the com- 
petitive system, we also pledge: 

(1) A continual reexamination and re- 
duction of Government competition with 
private business, consistent with the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

(2) Elimination of excessive bureaucracy. 

(3) Full protection of the integrity of the 
career governmental services, military and 
civilian, coupled with adequate pay scales, 

(4) Maximum reliance upon subordinate 
levels of Government and individual citizens 
to meet the Nation's needs, in place of estab- 
lishing even more Federal agencies to burden 
the people. 

In all such matters relating to Federal ad- 
ministration it will be the Republican way 
to provide maximum service for each tax dol- 
lar expended, watchfully superintend the 
size and scope of Federal activities, and as- 
sure an administration always fair, efficient, 
and cooperatively disposed toward every ele- 
ment of our competitive system. 


Faith in limited Government 


8. We Republicans shall insist that the 
Federal Government have effective but lim- 
ited powers, that it be frugal and efficient, 
and that it fully meet its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities to all the American people. 
For instance, we pledge: 

(a) Restoration of collective bargaining 
responsibility to labor and management, 
minimizing third-party intervention and 
preventing any agency of Government from 
becoming an advocate for any private eco- 
nomic interest. 

(b) Development of truly voluntary com- 
modity programs for commercial agriculture, 
including payments-in-kind out of Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses, diversion of un- 
needed land to conservation uses, price sup- 
ports free of political manipulation in order 
to stimulate and attain fair market prices, 
together with adequate credit facilities and 
continued support of farm owned and oper- 
ated cooperatives including rural electric and 
telephone facilities, while resisting all ef- 
forts to make the farmer dependent, for his 
economic survival, upon either compen- 
satory payments by the Federal Government 
or upon the whim of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

(c) Full cooperation of all governmental 
levels and private enterprise in advancing 
the balanced use of the Nation’s natural 
resources to provide for man’s multiple 
needs, 

(d) Continuing review of public-land laws 
and policies to assure maximum opportunity 
for all beneficial uses of the public lands; 
including the development of mineral re- 
sources. 

(e) Comprehensive water-resource plan- 
ning and development, including projects for 
our growing cities, expanded research in de- 
salinization of water, and continued sup- 
port of multipurpose reclamation projects. 

(f) Support of sustained yield manage- 
ment of our forests and expanded research 
for control of forest insects, disegse, and 
forest fires. 8 

(g) Protection of traditional domestic 
fishing grounds and other actions, including 
tax incentives, to encourage modernization 
of fishing vessels, and improve processing and 
marketing practices. 

(h) Continued tax support to encourage 
exploration and development of domestic 
sources of minerals and metals, with rea- 
sonable depletion allowances. 
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(1) Stabilization of present oil programs, 
private development of atomic power, in- 
creased coal research, and expansion of coal 
exports. 

(j) A replanning of the present space 
program to provide for a more orderly, yet 
aggressively pursued, step-by-step develop- 
ment, remaining alert to the danger of over- 
diversion of skilled personnel in critical 
shortage from other vital areas such as 
health, industry, education, and science. 

In furtherance of our faith in limited, 
frugal and efficient government we also 
pledge: 

(1) Credit against Federal taxes for speci- 
fied State and local taxes paid, and a transfer 
to the States of excise and other Federal tax 
sources, to reinforce the fiscal strength of 
State and local governments so that they 
may better meet rising school costs and 
other pressing urban and suburban prob- 
lems such as transportation, housing, water 
systems and juvenile delinquency. 

(2) Emphasis upon channeling more pri- 
vate capital into sound urban development 
projects and private housing. 

(3) Critical reexamination and major 
overhaul of all Federal grant-in-aid programs 
with a view to channeling such programs 
through the States, discontinuing those no 
longer required and adjusting others in a de- 
termined effort to restore the unique balance 
and creative energy of the traditional Ameri- 
can system of government. 

(4) Revitalization of municipal and county 
governments throughout America by encour- 
aging them, and private citizens as well, to 
develop new solutions of their major con- 
cerns through a streamlining and moderniz- 
ing of State and local processes of govern- 
ment, and by a renewed consciousness of 
their ability to reach these solutions, not 
through Federal action, but through their 
own capabilities, 

(5) Support of a constitutional amend- 
ment, as well as legislation, enabling States 
having bicameral legislatures to apportion 
one House on bases of their choosing, includ- 
ing factors other than population. 

(6) Complete reform of the tax structure 
to include simplification as well as lower 
rates to strengthen individual and business 
incentives. 

(7) Effective budgetary reform, improved 
congressional appropriation procedures, and 
full implementation of the antideficiency 
statute. 

(8) A wide-ranging reform of other con- 
gressional procedures, including the provision 
of adequate professional staff assistance for 
the minority membership on congressional 
committees, to insure that the power and 
prestige of Congress remain adequate to the 
needs of the times. 

(9) High priority for the solution of the 
Nation’s balance-of-payment difficulties to 
assure unquestioned confidence in the dollar, 
maintenance of the competitiveness of 
American products in domestic and foreign 
markets, expansion of exports, stimulation 
of foreign tourism in the United States, 
greater foreign sharing of mutual security 
burdens abroad, a drastic reorganization and 
redirection of the entire foreign aid effort, 
gradual reductions in oversea U.S. forces as 
manpower can be replaced by increased fire- 
power; and strengthening of the interna- 
tional monetary system without sacrifice of 
our freedom of policymaking. 

In all such matters it will be the Republi- 
can way to achieve not feigned but genuine 
savings, allowing a reduction of the public 
debt and additional tax reductions while 
meeting the proper responsibilities of Gov- 
ernment. We pledge an especially deter- 
mined effort to help strengthen the ability 
of State and local governments to meet the 
broad range of needs facing the Nation's ur- 
ban and suburban communities. 
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SECTION 4 
Freedom abroad 


The Republican commitment to individ- 
ual freedom applies no less abroad. 

America must advance freedom through- 
out the world as a vital condition of orderly 
human progress, universal justice, and the 
security of the American people, 

The supreme challenge to this policy is an 
atheistic imperialism-communism. 

Our Nation’s leadership must be judged 
by—indeed, American independence and even 
survival are dependent upon—the stand it 
takes toward communism. 

That stand must be: victory for freedom. 
There can be no peace, there can be no secu- 
rity, until this goal is won. 

As long as Communist leaders remain ide- 
ologically fixed upon ruling the world, there 
can be no lesser goal. This is the supreme 
test of America's foreign policy. It must 
not be defaulted. In the balance is human 
liberty everyplace on earth. 

Reducing the risks of war 

A dynamic strategy aimed at victory— 
pressing always for initiatives for freedom, 
rejecting always appeasement and with- 
drawal—reduces the risk of nuclear war. It 
is a nation’s vacillation, not firmness, that 
tempts an aggressor into war. It is accom- 
modation, not opposition, that encourages 
a hostile nation to remain hostile and to 
remain aggressive. 

The road to peace is a road not of fawning 
amiability but of strength and respect. Re- 
publicans judge foreign policy by its success 
in advancing freedom and justice, not by its 
effect on international prestige polls. 

In making foreign policy, these will be our 
guidelines: 

Trusting ourselves and our friends 

(1) Secrecy in foreign policy must be at 
a minimum, public understanding at a maxi- 
mum. Our own citizens, rather than those 
1 nations, should be accorded primary 

(2) Consultation with our allies should 
take precedence over direct negotiations with 
Communist powers, The bypassing of our 
allies has contributed greatly to the shatter- 
E of free world unity and to the loss of 

e world continui in o com- 
munism. z cani 

Communism’s. course 


(3) We reject the notion that communism 
has abandoned its goal of world domination, 
or that fat and well-fed Communists are less 
dangerous than lean and hungry ones. We 
also reject the notion that the United States 
should take sides in the Sino-Soviet rift. 

Republican foreign policy starts with the 
assumption that communism is the enemy 
of this Nation in every sense until it can 
prove that its enmity has been abandoned. 

(4) We hold that trade with Communist 
countries should not be directed toward the 
enhancement of their power and influence 
but could only be justified if it would serve 
to diminish their power. 

(5) We are opposed to the recognition of 
Red China. We oppose its admission into 
the United Nations. We steadfastly support 
free China. 

(6) In negotiations with Communists, Re- 
publicans will probe tirelessly for reasonable, 
practicable, and trustworthy agreements. 
However, we will never abandon insistence on 
advantages for the free world. 

(7) Republicans will continue to work for 
the realization of the open skies policy pro- 
posed in 1955 by President Eisenhower. Only 
open societies offer real hope of confidence 
among nations. 


Communism’s captives 


(8) Republicans reaffirm their long-stand- 
ing commitment to a course leading to even- 
tual liberation of the Communist-dominated 
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nations of Eastern Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America, including the peoples of Hungary, 
Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Albania, Bulgaria, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Armenia, Ukraine, Yugoslavia, and 
its Serbian, Croatian, and Slovene peoples, 
Cuba, mainland China, and many others. 
We condemn the persecution of minorities, 
such as the Jews, within Communist borders. 


The United Nations 


(9) Republicans support the United Na- 
tions. However, we will never rest in our ef- 
forts to revitalize its original purpose. 

We will press for a change in the method 
of yoting in the General Assembly and in the 
specialized agencies that will reflect popula- 
tion disparities among the member states 
and recognize differing abilities and willing- 
ness to meet the obligations of the charter. 
We will insist upon General Assembly accept- 
ance of the International Court of Justice 
advisory opinion, upholding denial of the 
votes of member nations which refuse to 
meet properly levied assessments, so that the 
United Nations will more accurately reflect 
the power realities of the world. Further to 
assure the carrying out of these recommen- 
dations and to correct the above abuses, we 
urge the calling of an amending convention 
of the United Nations by the year 1967. 

Republicans will never surrender to any 
international group the responsibility of the 
United States for its sovereignty, its own 
security, and the leadership of the free world. 

NATO: The great shield 

(10) Republicans regard NATO as indis- 
pensable for the prevention of war and the 
protection of freedom. NATO's unity and 
vitality have alarmingly deteriorated under 
the present administration. It is a keystone 
of Republican foreign policy to revitalize the 
alliance. 

To hasten its restoration, Republican lead- 
ership will move immediately to establish an 
international commission, comprised of in- 
dividuals of high competence in NATO af- 
fairs, whether in or out of government, to 
explore and recommend effective new ways to 
strengthen alliance participation and ful- 
fillment. 


Freedom’s further demands 


(11) To our Nation’s associates in SEATO 
and CENTO, Republicans pledge reciprocal 
dedication of purpose and revitalized inter- 
est.. These great alliances, with NATO, must 
be returned to the forefront of foreign policy 
planning. A strengthened alliance system is 
equally necessary in the Western Hemisphere. 

This will remain our constant purpose: 
Republicans will labor tirelessly with free 
men everywhere and in every circumstance 
toward the defeat of communism and victory 
for freedom. 

The geography of freedom 

(12) In diverse regions of the world, Re- 
publicans will make clear to any hostile na- 
tion that the United States will increase the 
costs and risks of aggression to make them 
outweigh hopes for gain. It was just such a 
communication and determination by the 
Eisenhower Republican administration that 
produced the 1953 Korean armistice. The 
same strategy can win victory for freedom and 
stop further aggression in southeast Asia. 

We will move decisively to assure victory 
in South Vietnam. While confining the con- 
flict as closely as possible, America must move 
to end the fighting in a reasonable time and 
provide guarantees against further aggres- 
sion. We must make it clear to the Commu- 
nist world that, when conflict is forced with 
America, it will end only in victory for 
freedom. 

We will demand that the Berlin wall be 
taken down prior to the resumption of any 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on the 
status of forces in, or treaties affecting, 
Germany. 
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We will reassure our German friends that 
the United States will not accept any plan 
for the future of Germany which lacks firm 
assurance of a free election on reunification. 

We will urge the immediate implementa- 
tion of the Caracas Declaration of Solidarity 
against international Communist interven- 
tion, endorsed in 1954 by the Organization of 
American States during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, which declaration, in accord- 
ance with the historic Monroe Doctrine, our 
Nation's official policy since 1823, opposes 
domination of any of our neighbor nations by 
any power outside this hemisphere. 

We will vigorously press our OAS partners 
to join the United States in restoring a free 
and independent government in Cuba, stop- 
ping the spread of Sino-Soviet subversion, 
forcing the withdrawal of the foreign mili- 
tary presence now in Latin America, and 
preventing future intrusions. We Repub- 
licans will recognize a Cuban Government-in- 
exile; we will support its efforts to regain the 
independence of its homeland; we will assist 
Cuban freedom fighters in carrying on guer- 
rilla warfare against the Communist regime; 
we will work for an economic boycott by all 
nations of the free world in trade with Cuba; 
and we will encourage free elections in Cuba 
after liberty and stability are restored. 

We will consider raising the economic par- 
ticipation of the Republic of Panama in the 
operation of the Panama Canal and assure 
the safety of Americans in the area. We will 
reaffirm this Nation’s treaty rights and study 
the feasibility of a substitute, sea level canal 
at an appropriate location including the 
feasibility of nuclear excavation. 

Republicans will make clear to all Commu- 
nists now supporting or planning to support 
guerrilla and subversive activities, -that 
henceforth there will be no privileged sanc- 
tuaries to protect those who disrupt the 
peace of the world. We will make clear that 
blockade, interception of logistical support, 
and diplomatic and economic pressure are 
appropriate U.S. counters to deliberate 
breaches of the peace. 

We will make clear to all Communist 
leaders everywhere that aggressive actions, 
including those in the German air corridors, 
will be grounds for reevaluation of any and 
all trade or diplomatic relations currently to 
communism's advantage. 

We will take the cold war offensive on all 
fronts, including, for example, a reinvigo- 
rated USIA. It will broadcast not our weak- 
nesses but our strengths. It will mount a 
psychological warfare attack on behalf of 
freedom and against Communist doctrine 
and imperialism. 

Republicans will recast foreign aid pro- 

We will see that all will serve the 
cause of freedom. We will see that none 
bolster and sustain anti-American regimes; 
we will increase the use of private capital 
on a partnership basis with foreign na- 
tionals, as a means of fostering independ- 
ence and mutual respect but we assert that 
property of American nationals must not be 
expropriated by any forelgn government 
without prompt and adequate compensation 
as contemplated by international law. 

Respecting the Middle East, and in addi- 
tion to our reaffirmed pledges of 1960 con- 
cerning this area, we will so direct our eco- 
nomic and military assistance as to help 
maintain stability in this region and prevent 
an imbalance of arms. 

Finally, we will improve the efficiency and 
coordination of the Foreign Service, and pro- 
vide adequate allowance for Foreign Service 
personnel. 

The development of freedom 

(18) Freedom's wealth must never support 
freedom’s decline, always its growth. Amer- 
ica’s tax revenues derived from free enter- 
prise sources must never be employed in sup- 
port of socialism. America must assist young 
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and underdeveloped nations. In the process, 
however, we must not sacrifice the trust of 
old friends. 

Our assistance, also, must be conditional 
upon self-help and progress toward the de- 
velopment of free institutions. We favor the 
establishment in underdeveloped nations of 
an economic and political climate that will 
encourage the investment of local capital and 
attract the investment of foreign capital. 

Freedom’s shield—and sword 

Finally, Republicans pledge to keep the 
Nation's sword sharp, ready, and dependable. 

We will maintain a superior, not merely 
equal, military capability as long as the 
Communist drive for world domination con- 
tinues. It will be a capability of balanced 
force, superior in all its arms, maintaining 
flexibility for effective performance in the 
rapidly changing science of war. 

Republicans will never unilaterally disarm 
America. 

We will demand that any arms reduction 
plan worthy of consideration guarantee relia- 
ble inspection. We will demand that any 
such plan assure this Nation of sufficient 
strength, step by step, to forestall and defend 
against possible violations. 

We will take every step necessary to carry 
forward the vital military research and de- 
velopment programs. We will pursue these 
programs as absolutely necessary to assure 
our Nation of superior strength in the 1970's. 

We will revitalize research and develop- 
ment programs needed to enable the Nation 
to develop advanced new weapons systems, 
strategic as well as tactical. 

We will include the fields of antisubmarine 
warfare, astronautics and aeronautics, spe- 
cial guerrilla forces, and such other defense 
systems required to keep America ready for 
any threat. 

We will fully implement such safeguards 
as our security requires under the limited 
nuclear test ban treaty. We will conduct 
advanced tests in permissible areas, maintain 
facilities to test elsewhere in case of viola- 
tions, and develop to the fullest our ability 
to detect Communist transgressions. Ad- 
ditionally, we will regularly review the status 
of nuclear weaponry under the limited nu- 
clear test ban to assure this Nation’s pro- 
tection. We shall also provide sensible, 
continuing reviews of the treaty itself. 

We wil end second-best weapons 
policies. We will end the false economies 
which place price ahead of the performance 
upon which American lives may depend. 
Republicans will bring an end once again 
to the “peak and valley” defense planning, 
so costly in morale and strength as well as 
in dollars. We will prepare a practical civil 
defense program. 

We will restore the morale of our Armed 
Forces by upgrading military professionalism, 
and we will allow professional dissent while 
insuring that strong and sound civilian au- 
thority controls objective decisionmaking. 

We will return the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to their lawful status as the President’s prin- 
cipal military advisers. We will insure that 
an effective planning and operations staff 
is restored to the National Security Council. 

We will reconsecrate this Nation to human 
liberty, assuring the freedom of our people, 
and rallying mankind to a new crusade for 
freedom all around the world. 

We Republicans, with the help of Almighty 
God, will keep those who would bury Amer- 
ica aware that this Nation has the strength 
and also the will to defend its every interest. 
Those interests, we shall make clear, in- 
clude the preservation and expansion of 
treedom— and ultimately its victory—every- 
place on earth. 

We do not offer the easy way. We offer 
dedication and perseverance, leading to vic- 
tory. This is our platform. This is the 
Republican way. 
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EXCESSIVE FOREIGN OIL IMPORTS 
SHOULD BE CUT BACK NOW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the situation of excessive oil imports, 
damaging to our national economy, con- 
tributing to unemployment and creating 
a very real problem for a major segment 
of the oil industry, is becoming increas- 
ingly urgent. 

The serious and deteriorating condi- 
tion of our domestic oil industry is evi- 
denced by steady declines in industry 
employment, wells drilled, and crude oil 
prices over the past 7 years. In fact, 
over these years employment in the oil 
and gas producing industry has declined 
by more than 50,000—15 percent of the 
total industry work force in 1957. Sim- 
ilarly, since 1956, the total number of all 
wells drilled per year has decreased by 
14,500—a 25-percent decrease over this 
period. Crude oil prices have also de- 
clined steadily for the last 6 years and 
in 1963 were down 20 cents a barrel or 
7 percent from the 1957 level. 

The Department of the Interior an- 
nouncement of June 25 that oil imports 
into the United States for the next 6 
months are to be increased more than 
70,000 barrels daily over the previous 
level, adds to the already critical over- 
supply situation that our domestic in- 
dustry faces. 

In my own State, the Texas Railroad 
Commission has recently ordered that 
Texas oil producers operate under the 
lowest percentage factor for allowable 
production in 18 months. 

This is the fourth straight month that 
this percentage factor has been reduced. 

Mr. President, an Associated Press ar- 
ticle from the Houston Post of Friday, 
July 17, 1964, entitled “August Percent- 
age 18-Month Low, 26.5,” is clearly 
symptomatic of the oil industry's di- 
lemma. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, July 17, 1964] 

AUGUST PERCENTAGE 18-MontTH Low, 26.5 

AUSTIN.—The State Railroad Commission 
ordered Thursday that Texas oil producers 
must operate next month under the lowest 
percentage factor—26.5 in 18 months. 
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The action marked the fourth consecutive 
month the commission has reduced the per- 
centage factor. 

The commission adopted the order after 
hearing 6 of 13 purchasing company spokes- 
men say their August purchases will call for 
a reduction in the monthly quota. 

Application of the 26.5 percent of potential 
formula results in an August production 
ceiling of 2,794,312 barrels daily. 

July production was limited to 2,788,685 
barrels daily under a 27-percent order. Au- 
gust 1963, production was ordered held to 
2,868,850 barrels daily under a 28.5-percent 
order. 

The previous low percentage factor was 
26 in January 1963, the first month the per- 
centage system was used. 

Two of the top three purchasers, Indiana 
and Mobil, dropped their nominations one 
percentage point from last month. Both 
complained of high surplus crude stocks, 
Indiana’s totaling 3.7 million barrels. 

Only four purchasers predicted purchasing 
decreases from July, while five predicted they 
will increase buying. 

Purchasers’ nominations, by percent, in 
barrels per day: 29—Sun, 107,027; Texaco, 
140,000; 28—Humble, 412,440; 27— Atlantic, 
76,165; Gulf, 206,110; Sinclair, 100,000; and 
Standard of Texas, 35,800; 26—Mobil, 230,- 
900; Shell, 165,700; Indiana, 238,000; Cities 
Service, 81,000; Phillips, 124,736; and Conti- 
nental, 26,500. 

District allowables, in barrels per day, and 
decrease from July: 1—50,291, down 113; 2— 
118,522, down 1,691; 3—363,191, down 3,323; 
4—213,270, down 2,335; 5—31,101, down 329; 
6 (outside east Texas)—130,515, down 1,529; 
6 (east Texas) —104,924, down 1,518; 7—B— 
136,694, down 954; 7-—C—-121,026, down 1,366; 
8—1,145,035 down, 13,937; 9—249,190, down 
985; 10—130,253, down 522. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
because of this urgent problem, I have 
written a letter to Hon. Stewart Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior, urging consid- 
eration for proposals to limit oil import 
quotas for the next 3 months so as to 
balance import volumes with the sub- 
stantially lower demand for petroleum 
products in the summer season. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon, STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I hope you will be 
able to take favorable action on a proposal 
which has been submitted to your office to 
limit oil imports for the next 3 months to 
40 percent of the total allocation for the up- 
coming 6-month period. This emergency 
action would permit importing companies to 
import the remaining 60 percent of their 
allocation during the last 3 months of the 
year, balancing imports with the substan- 
tially lower demand for petroleum products 
in the summer season. 

With concurrent favorable action on a 
measure to cut the Department of Defense 
procurement of foreign jet fuel and gasoline 
by 35,000 barrels daily, oil imports could be 
reduced by 200,000 barrels daily for the next 
3 months. Such action would be compati- 
ble with the U.S. Bureau of Mines' forecast 
of a crude oil supply of approximately 
200,000 barrels daily in excess of the pre- 
dicted demand in districts I-IV for the 
month of July. 

If executed, these proposals could afford 
temporary relief to the critical oversupply 
situation that the domestic industry has 
faced for the last 7 years. This ever- 
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worsening economic crisis has been reflected 
in serious declines in drilling activity, em- 
ployment, and prices. 

In fact, since March, domestic production 
has been cut by 300,000 barrels daily. I be- 
lieve that it is only fair and just that for- 
eign imports share the burden of these con- 
ditions with our home producers. 

I strongly urge these reasonable and equi- 
table recommendations be accepted. If I 
can supply additional information, I hope 
you will call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. YARBOROUGH. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the plain facts as to the conditions now 
existing in the domestic oil industry re- 
quire that something be done. It is only 
fair and just that foreign oil importers 
share the burden of these unfavorable 
and still-deteriorating conditions with 
our own industry’s producers and em- 
ployees. 

I have always believed that our na- 
tional security and welfare require the 
equitable consideration of the domestic 
oil industry in the determination of oil 
import levels. I now urge this emer- 
gency action by Secretary Udall to in- 
sure that this principle be carried out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
granted an additional 15 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
be granted 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
FORMER U.S, SENATOR 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Earle B. Mayfield, of Tyler, Tex., who 
died there last June 23 at the age of 83, 
was one of the 26 men who have served in 
this body from Texas since that State 
entered the Union in 1845. 

Senator Mayfield served here for 6 
years, and achieved wide renown as an 
orator, and as a specialist in transporta- 
tion law. His total service of more than 
a score of years in high public office 
brought him many achievements, much 
acclaim, and increasing recognition and 
honor as the passage of time permitted a 
cooler appraisal of his permanent ac- 
complishment, unscorched by the tem- 
porary hot winds of political controversy. 

He was always a man of honor; always 
the soul of courtesy. He spoke, dressed, 
and looked like a U.S. Senator. 

In his life after retirement from the 
body, the good name of the Senate was 
upon his acts and deeds. As a successful 
lawyer, rancher, and businessman, he 
lived the best ethics and ideals of the 
Senate until the end of his days. 

Senator Mayfield’s family and my 
family have been friends for generations. 
At a rally given in my honor by citizens 
of Tyler last April 30, he was there with 
his beloved wife and spoke generously of 
and for me. We miss him. We mourn 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles from the June 25, 
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1964, edition of the Tyler Courier-Times 
entitled “Earle Mayfield Services Today,” 
and “Senator Earle B. Mayfield” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times, 
June 25, 1964] 


EARLE MAYFIELD SERVICES TODAY 


Funeral services for Earle Bradford May- 
field, 83, former U.S. Senator from Texas who 
died at his Tyler home Tuesday, were held 
at 2:30 p.m. today at Marvin Methodist 
Church. 

Dr. Harry V. Rankin and Dr. Walter Kerr 
officiated. Burial was in the family plot at 
Oakwood Cemetery, with Masonic graveside 
services conducted by St. John’s Masonic 
Lodge 53 of Tyler. Burks-Walker-Tippit Fu- 
neral Home directed arrangements. 

Mr. Mayfield served as U.S. Senator from 
Texas from 1922 until 1929. He also was a 
former Texas railroad commissioner and a 
State senator. His home was at 505 South 
Chilton. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Ora May- 
field; two sons, John S. Mayfield, of Syracuse, 
N.Y., and Earle B. Mayfield, Jr., of Dallas; two 
brothers, John P. Mayfield, of Corsicana, and 
Dr. Jack Mayfield, of Houston; and a sister, 
Mrs. Irwin Hill, of Houston. 

Pallbearers were T. C. Harvey, Jr., Ocie 
Grimes, George Jones, James W. Aston, 
James D. Berry, Judge Joe Estes, Brady Gen- 
try, Joe Swann, Fred Hall, and Pete White. 

Honorary pallbearers were James S. Gresh- 
am, C. N. Avery, Ben Sutton, James True- 
love, Henry Carter, Wilton Daniel, and Gus 
Pinkerton, Sr. Members of the Marvin Meth- 
odist Church Board of Stewards and Friendly 
Bible Class also were honorary pallbearers. 


[From the Tyler (Tex.) Courier Times, June 
964] 


SENATOR EARLE B. MAYFIELD 


The death of Senator Earle B. Mayfield 
Tuesday ended a life that had contributed 
much to Tyler, Tex., and the Nation. 

The career of Senator Mayfield was a bril- 
liant and unusual one. A native of Overton, 
he engaged in business here for a few years 
after his graduation from Southwestern Uni- 
versity in Georgetown in 1900. 

Then he moved to central Texas and in 
1906 was elected as the youngest man ever to 
become a State senator to that time, though 
he had not resided in the district long 
enough to cast a ballot himself. 

After 6 noteworthy years in the State sen- 
ate, during which time he produced an im- 
pressive array of farsighted legislation that 
is still in effect today, he became the young- 
est man ever elected to the Texas Railroad 
Commission in 1912. 

He was a highly effective railroad commis- 
sioner in those days when the commission 
had more business concerning railroads than 
oil. 

After 10 years on the railroad commission, 
he was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1922, be- 
coming the only Texan ever to serve in both 
the Texas Senate and the U.S. Senate, His 
impact on the national legislative body was 
noteworthy in that he succeeded in passing 
more legislation through the upper Chamber 
than any Member had ever done during a 
4-year period. 

Senator Mayfield's work in the State sen- 
ate included chairmanship of the Senate 
committee that succeeded in establishing 
the State Department of Agriculture. He 
authored bills establishing agricultural ex- 
periment stations. He was joint author of 
the Mayfield-Jenkins bill outlawing bucket 
shops in Texas. He worked for judicial re- 
form, a cash basis for State operations, a 
better educational system, and more funds 
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for State hospitals. A series of railroad bills 
also bore his stamp. 

In the U.S. Senate he passed a measure 
giving railroads the right to extend their 
lines into undeveloped sections of Texas 
without having to get permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—a notable 
decentralization of Federal power in one field. 
He introduced a large number of bills on 
agricultural and transportation matters. 

In 1924 he headed the Texas delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention in New 
York. He was also a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 1928 in Hous- 
ton and 1932 in Chicago. 

Senator Mayfield returned to Tyler in 1931. 
He practiced law and served as president of 
the Mayfield Grocery Co. 

An outstanding orator, he believed fer- 
vently in the U.S. constitutional plan of sep- 
aration of powers as “the greatest ever de- 
vised by the genius of man.” 

Senator Mayfield kept himself informed of 
current events at all times. He was a de- 
voted reader of newspapers and never hesi- 
tated to offer his comments upon current 
events and to offer constructive criticism or 
commendation. 

He was a cheerful and friendly person, be- 
loved by the many thousands of citizens with 
whom he regularly came in contact. 

In his last large-scale public appearance, 
he was invited to speak to the Texas State 
Senate in Austin last year. His address was 
an eloquent plea for responsibility in govern- 
ment and freedom in individual life under 
the Constitution. 

Senator Mayfield will truly be missed in 
Tyler and all over Texas. He had won, and 
bore nobly, the title of elder statesman. 


DUAL EMPLOYMENT AND DUAL 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
July 9, during the debate on H.R. 7381, 
the dual employment and dual compen- 
sation bill, I introduced into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, starting on page 
16188, a statement by the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees in 
opposition to that legislation. 

Last week, while I was in my State of 
Montana, inspecting flood damaged 
areas, I received from the Reserve Offi- 
cers and Air Force Association a letter 
which purports to answer the allegations 
made in the statement by the American 
Federation of Government Employees. 

In the interest of fairness to all par- 
ties concerned, and so that more light 
may be brought to bear on a subject 
which needs enlightenment, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this letter be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLY 17, 1964. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: We were most sur- 
prised by your insertion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for July 9, 1964, of the letter 
from a local leader of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees in connection 
with H.R. 7381, the dual employment and 
dual compensation bill. 

We say this, first, because the National 
Federation of Government Employees is offi- 
cially supporting H.R. 7381 as reported by 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, and has been active in its develop- 
ment since its introduction last year. 

Secondly, we are convinced that you are 
anxious to see fair play done on this issue. 
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Surely, none of us affected would desire de- 
liberately to distort the admittedly compli- 
cated question of dual employemnt and dual 
compensation. The arguments cited by the 
local AFGE representatives are distortions 
which, upon a little reflection and study, 
have been found wanting. These are the 
several main points: 

Point 1. That dual employment and dual 
compensation is peculiar to the civil service. 
The facts are that it is the limitations on 
dual employment compensation that are 
peculiar only to the civil service. A retired 
military man can go anywhere else on the 
economy, get a job without restriction or 
without limitation of pay. Conversely, any 
man with private means, with earned retire- 
ment or retainer pay from any company can 
be hired by the Government without restric- 
tion or limitation on his pay. Only men 
who have served their country in the military 
service and, in most cases, must leave the 
service with retirement pay far less than 
necessary to support their growing families 
are (or should be, they say) restricted from 
civil service employment or limited in their 
compensation. 

In this same connection there is again 
brought up the tattered argument that if a 
civil servant retires and then decides to re- 
turn to active service with the civil service, 
he cannot draw his retired pay. The military 
man is in exactly the same situation. A re- 
tired officer or enlisted man recalled to active 
duty immediately loses his retired pay and 
is paid at the normal rate for the grade in 
which he is recalled. 

Point 2. That the hiring of military re- 
tirees will vastly increase the costs of Gov- 
ernment and be a burden on the taxpayer. 
The AFGE chapter states that “the ‘dual 
compers’ now occupy lifetime civil service 
jobs at double expense to the Government.” 
This is patently untrue. It is further stated 
that the “proposed dual compensation legis- 
lation would increase Federal * * * costs 
by $500 million per year.” This is utter 
nonsense. 

In the first place, it is obvious that there 
are a certain total number of civil service 
jobs, each one at an established rate of pay, 
that must be filled to do the Government’s 
job. This is the total civil service payroll 
cost. Even if all military retirees were com- 
pletely prohibited from accepting civil serv- 
ice jobs the cost would not be reduced one 
lota. Full salaries must be paid to someone 
filling the job. Yet, in the meantime, the 
military retiree, whether he has no em- 
ployment or accepts a position in the civilian 
economy, still draws his retirement pay. 
Therefore, it is easy to see that whether 
only one or 100,000 military retirees are em- 
ployed in the civil service the costs to the 
Government in terms of total civil service 
payroll costs and total military retirement 
costs remain precisely the same. 

As a matter of fact, a method by which 
the Government could save money is con- 
tained in H.R. 7381. That would be by hir- 
ing as many retired regular officers (if they 
could get them to come to work at reduced 
pay) as possible. Since each one hired 
would have his retired pay reduced several 
thousand dollars, a considerable savings 
would accrue to Government each year. 

Point 3. That military retirement is a sys- 
tem of featherbedding. In this the local 
director infers that the “early or premature 
retirement“ of military personnel is a de- 
liberate attempt on their part to featherbed 
and enjoy two careers in the Government. 
This early or premature retirement is forced 
on the great proportion of retirees because 
of military exigencies. Particularly among 
officers, very few would choose to retire at 
20 years but would prefer a complete and 
full military career. This is not possible be- 
cause of the composition of the military 
forces during and subsequent to World War 
II and the necessity to provide for a flow of 
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promotion and for youthful leadership. This 
requirement is too well known to require 
further elaboration. 

As far as enlisted men are concerned, most 
of them are encouraged to retire early after 
20 years of service for somewhat the same 
reason as the officers. However, there is an- 
other reason in their case—that is the low 
level of pay rates for enlisted men does not 
enable them properly to support and edu- 
cate their families. 

Therefore, virtually all, particularly the 
Reserve officer and enlisted man accepting 
involuntary early retirement, must seek oth- 
eremployment. Even if their retirement pay 
were such that they could enjoy a life of 
leisure the rest of their years this monu- 
mental waste of talent would be a criminal 
blow to the national economy. 

Also, the letter carries the inference that 
military retirees flock to the civil service. 
Again, this is not true. Industry, educa- 
tion, even the professions are, in most cases, 
seeking their talents. The ones who seek 
and take civil service positions are gen- 
erally those whose specialties are of pe- 
culiar value to the Government, or who, hay- 
ing served the public in one capacity, have 
a sincere and continued interest and de- 
sire to serve their Nation in a public posi- 
tion. 

Related to this is the next argument postu- 
lated: 

Point 4. The military retiree will domi- 
nate the civil service if H.R. 7381 is passed. 
It continues again to argue that the early 
retirement of military personnel will ag- 
gravate this situation. 

The facts are, as brought out in testi- 
mony before the House committee, that less 
than 2 percent of civil service employees 
today are retired military personnel. H.R. 
7381 will bring into the competitive area— 
and under pay restrictions that will discour- 
age almost all from seeking Government em- 
ployment—only an additional 10 percent of 
retirees. Ten percent of 2 percent is 0.2 per- 
cent, a not very significant number. 

Let us all jointly contemplate one thing 
in this connection. What if, as they appear 
to urge, the military were prohibited from 
retiring until age 60 or 65 (and there are 
many, many military people who would ea- 
gerly accept this)? Surely this would re- 
quire an enlarged military force, as young 
men would have to be brought in at the same 
rate in order to maintain vitality in the 
fighting forces. The only place the older 
military personnel could be used would be 
to fill the positions, in uniforms, now occu- 
pied by the some million civilians in the 
Defense Establishment. There could be no 
other way, as the American public could 
not be expected to support the real “feather- 
bedding” that would otherwise be involved 
to the tune of a million jobs. Thus, over a 
few years, virtually all civilian positions 
would have to be eliminated and there would 
be but a handful of civilian employees in 
the entire Defense Establishment. 

Point 5. That H.R. 7381 is being passed 
to favor the military. We think the real 
reasons have been obscured for the enact- 
ment of H.R. 7381, other than to clarify the 
current hodgepodge of laws and decisions in 
connection with dual employment/dual com- 
pensation. The purpose is to afford the Gov- 
ernment the opportunity to compete with 
industry for the most capable, competent 
employees, whether among veterans, from 
colleges, from other civilian pursuits, or 
from military service of long standing. 

It would be easy to continue to refute the 
many other insidious innuendoes contained 
in the letter, such as the totally unrelated 
issue of Reservists serving in Congress, the 
merits of the military noncontributory re- 
tirement system (legally described as “earned 
pay withheld”) versus the civil service “con- 
tributory” system, and the astounding infer- 
ence that the military is “antiveteran.” But 
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why attempt to broaden what appears to 
exist in some minds as a schism between the 
military man and the civil servant. 

We don’t think it exists. We don’t think 
you think it exists. We all want to serve 
our Government as civil employees, as mili- 
tary personnel, as citizens and as taxpayers. 
On this particular issue, we ask a fair evalua- 
tion of the honest questions involved and a 
fair settlement as a result. H.R. 7381, as 
reported by the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, is one step in that direc- 
tion, 

Sincerely, 
A. A. BRACKETT, 
Colonel, USAF (Retired), Reserve Officers 
Association. 
JACKSON V. RAMBEAU, 
Colonel, USAF (Retired), Air Force Asso- 
ciation. 


COUNTY PROBLEMS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 10 years we have experi- 
enced a phenomenal increase in the role 
of local government. With our attention 
so frequently directed to the actions of 
the Federal Government, we frequently 
neglect the increasing importance of 
local government services. 

Today, county governments are spend- 
ing nearly $10 billion each year and are 
employing 1 million people to serve 
America’s increasing population and 
their growing needs. 

The growth of local government has 
largely resulted from a boom in citizen 
interest in civic affairs. This local ini- 
tiative, coupled with increased intergov- 
ernmental cooperation, has created a 
new era, which can best be described as 
an era of constructive cooperation. 

While much has already been done to 
improve our Nation’s communities, we 
still need to tangle with many unsolved 
problems and unmet needs. 

A recent editorial published in the 
Suburban Record, of Montgomery 
County, Md. highlighted Seven 
Scourges” which affect nearly every 
American community. These problems, 
which were delineated by Bernard Hil- 
lenbrand, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, must be 
solved. The solutions require local 
initiative and intergovernmental coop- 
eration. 

Postponement of the attack on these 
problems will place an indeblible mark 
on America's landscape; it will result in 
a soiled heritage for our children. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CouNTY PROBLEMS 

In a speech delivered last week before the 
42d Annual Convention of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, held at Davenport, Iowa, 
Bernard F. Hillenbrand, executive director 
of the National Association of Counties, cited 
seven scourges which are a plague on almost 
every community in the Nation. 


He listed them as: 

1. Automobile graveyards that line the 
highways. 

2. Open, exposed garbage disposal dumps. 

3. Dilapidated signs and billboards 

4. Pollution of our water and air resources. 

5. Unwarranted spot and leapfrog residen- 
tial development. 
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6. Homes built on the flood plains. 

7. The lack of local planning. 

Mr. Hillenbrand said: “It is not necessary 
for me to enumerate the ill effects of the 
seven scourges. Their depressive impact on 
property values, esthetic sensibilities, and 
health considerations are readily apparent. 

“Despite the deleterious effect of the seven 
scourges, they can be controlled and even- 
tually eliminated through an active program 
of public participation in the development 
of local plans to improve a community and 
a similar degree of enthusiastic support in 
the implementation of these plans. 

“This goal can be achieved through an 
enlightened, informed, and interested public. 
We need active and effective citizen plan- 
ning committees which will join forces with 
their local governments in a constructive 
manner to help guide the development and 
destiny of every community in the Nation.” 

Mr. Hillenbrand cited remarkable accom- 
plishments of county governments during 
the 1950's when it was recognized that a 
large vacuum existed between municipal and 
Federal programs of park and outdoor recre- 
ation development. Among the accomplish- 
ments cited: 

An increase from 5,000 to 42,000 the num- 
ber of volunteer leaders in county recreation 
programs. 

A tripling of the number of county parks 
from 933 to 2,610. 

A doubling of county park acreage to a 
total of 430,707 acres. 

A 1960 total of 20,263 full-time employees 
who worked on various aspects of county 
park and recreation programs. 

A doubling of county park and recreation 
expenditures from $67 million to over $122 
million in only 5 years. 

It would seem that Montgomery County is 
keeping pace with both the Nation’s prob- 
lems and its accomplishments. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF CAPE 
COD CANAL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this summer marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the Cape Cod Canal. Having 
once lived in a house overlooking the 
canal, I am personally acquainted with 
the vicinity, and have been across and 
through the canal many times. During 
World Wars I and II, our defense traffic 
passed through it, safely inshore from 
the submarine menace. Today, it is a 
great boon to our Nation's coastwise 
commerce, and is well known to yachts- 
men and the operators of fishing boats. 
Fishermen angling for Cape Cod's fa- 
mous striped bass often line its banks. 

Construction of the canal, which is the 
widest artificial waterway in the world, 
was begun under private sponsorship in 
1909, and was completed in 1914. Owned 
since 1928 by the Federal Government, 
the canal is operated toll free, as the 
northernmost section of the Atlantic In- 
tracoastal Waterway. In the olden days, 
we thrilled to the passage of the New 
York steamship, for which the canal was 
cleared as she passed through it full 
speed. A convenience to businessmen, 
this line was a wartime casualty; but 
the canal still serves coastwise traffic, 
decreasing the route between Boston and 
New York by over 70 miles. 

The canal is also famous as the gate- 
way to Cape Cod, a region of early his- 
torical significance, and now attractive 
to tourists from all over the country and 
from many parts of the world. The 
anniversary committee estimates that 
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more than 2.5 million people will visit 
the canal this summer, many of them 
during the 2-week celebration period at 
the end of July and the beginning of 
August. Several hundred local residents 
have planned an exciting program of 
entertainment for people of all ages. 
It will include a variety of contests for 
schoolchildren, fireworks, dancing, a 
tour of old Cape Cod homes, and an art 
show by the Bourne-Wareham Art As- 
sociation. There will also be a parade, 
in which representatives of all branches 
of the U.S. Armed Forces will partici- 
pate; and there will be an exhibition by 
the Thunderbirds, the U.S. Air Force 
precision flying team. 

In effect, all local residents have 
joined to extend genuine Cape Cod hos- 
pitality to the thousands of people who 
will visit the canal this summer, These 
active citizens are offering not only an 
interesting program of entertainment, 
but also an informative presentation 
which will make the many visitors aware 
of the importance of Cape Cod's past 
history and present contributions. We 
congratulate the anniversary committee 
and the hundreds of volunteers who have 
given their time and have expended 
their efforts in order to make the 50th 
anniversary celebration of the Cape Cod 
Canal a successful one. 


“THE ECONOMICS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the ex- 
plosion within the ranks of college-age 
youth is putting tremendous and urgent 
pressure upon our institutions of higher 
education to accommodate the influx of 
students seeking a college degree. At 
the same time, the increasing demands 
of our modern society for those whose 
academic background has prepared them 
for the growing complexities of tech- 
nology, business, and government, alike 
put a strain on the financial resources 
of students, who, as a result, all too often 
are squeezed out of the formal learning 
process. 

Members of the Senate are familiar 
with my bill to help relieve the individ- 
ual student's financial situation. S. 2490, 
with its provisions for scholarships, ex- 
panded loan opportunities, loan insur- 
ance, and a work-study program, will 
shortly be reported to the full Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee by Senator 
MorsE's Education Subcommittee, I be- 
lieve. The able chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Oregon, has 
recently assured me, by letter, that he 
intends to hold an executive session of 
his subcommittee on this bill as soon as 
possible. In the meantime, the two vol- 
umes of testimony on the bill are avail- 
able for those who wish to secure full 
information. 

The other problem, that of classroom 
pressures, was recently discussed in rela- 
tion to the State of Indiana by one of 
the Nation’s leading radio stations, 
WOWO, of Fort Wayne. In an edito- 
rial, the station's general manager, Carl 
W. Vandagrift, considered The Eco- 
nomics of Higher Education,” in broad- 
casts on June 29 and June 30. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ECONOMICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


(By Carl W. Vandagrift, general manager, 
WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 

The economics of higher education are be- 
ginning to dictate that educational oppor- 
tunity can no longer be measured in terms 
of brainpower. There was a time when a 
bright youngster could reasonably expect to 
attend the college of his choice. However, 
with the tidal wave of high school graduates 
flooding college campuses throughout the 
country, institutions of higher learning have 
had to restrict admissions to the brightest 
students and those who because of scholar- 
ships or family financial backing could 
afford the expense of a 4-year college edu- 
cation. 

The problem of relieving the high cost of 
education to otherwise qualified students 
has been a major concern of educators in 
Indiana, They discussed this problem last 
week during a meeting of the Colleges and 
Universities Study Committee of the Indiana 
General Assembly. The presidents and rep- 
resentatives from three of Indiana’s State- 
supported colleges and universities spelled 
out their plan for the creation of 4-year, de- 
gree-granting institutions to be located in 
Indianapolis, Lake County, South Bend, and 
Fort Wayne. They explained that, because 
the major cost of education today is for 
board and room, a college education achieved 
within commuting distance would enable 
thousands of otherwise qualified, but finan- 
cially unable, students to gain a college 
education. 

It was also pointed out that some 62 per- 
cent of the students attending the present 2- 
year extension centers in Indiana come from 
families earning less than $7,000 a year. 
These families would be hard pressed finan- 
cially in affording 4 years of campus living 
for their children. Another problem facing 
the 2-year extension centers is overcrowding. 
Already, regional campus applications are up 
50 percent for this fall over last fall. This 
is one of the reasons behind creations of the 
joint Indiana-Purdue regional campus in 
Fort Wayne. 

It seems to us that the 4-year regional 
campus offers a real opportunity to provide 
a college education for Indiana’s young men 
and women. By bringing a post-high-school 
education within commuting distance of the 
majority of the people, the measure of edu- 
cational opportunity in Indiana can again 
be related to brains, rather than dollars, 

We hope the Indiana General Assembly 
will give serious thought to this proposal. 


STRIP MINING PRACTICES: A 
“RIDICULOUS PARADOX” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], as 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
has been holding hearings on S. 1013. 
The hearings are continuing next week. 

This bill provides for a study by the 
Secretary of the Interior concerning 
strip and surface mining operations, a 
study to be completed in not more than 2 
years, with a report to the Congress. 

Recently, two Indiana newspapers, 
both members of the Scripps-Howard 
chain, published editorials commenting 
on the bill. They pointed out that while 
we spend increasing sums to preserve 
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recreation and scenic areas, strip-min- 
ing practices make new barrens and 
despoil whole countrysides. The edi- 
torial was entitled, in a phrase used by 
Senator Youne, a “ridiculous paradox.” 

Although these Indiana newspapers 
did not mention the fact, I was one of 
two cosponsors who originally joined 
Senator Lausch in presenting this bill 
to Congress. I believe it deserves the 
support of the Senate, and I intend to 
make a statement of support, for the 
hearing record. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, which appeared 
in the Evansville, Ind., Press on June 26, 
and in the Indianapolis Times on June 
27, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIDICULOUS PARADOX 

Senator STEPHEN M. Younc, of Ohio, is 
backing a bill sponsored by his fellow Ohio- 
an, Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, to stop the 
destructive practice of strip mining opera- 
tions. The Lausche bill would merely direct 
the Interior Department to make a study— 
but the Senator hopes this will help 
dramatize the frightfulness of this scenic 
destruction. 

“While State governments permit strip 
miners to ravish the land,” Senator YOUNG 
said, “it is at the same time suggested that 
Federal funds be used to rehabilitate it. 
This is a ridiculous paradox.” 

The “ridiculous paradox” goes even further. 
While States and the Federal Government 
spend increasing sums to preserve recrea- 
tion and scenic areas and to create parks, 
the strippers despoil whole countrysides. 


NATIVE ALASKANS SUPPORT 
POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, last 
month the representatives of Alaska’s 
43,000 Eskimo, Indian, and Aleut people 
gathered for a significant and produc- 
tive conference in Fairbanks. The gath- 
ering was notable for the unity demon- 
strated by the native groups. It showed 
that native leaders are aware of their 
people’s needs and are developing the 
organization and the methods through 
which they may press for their objec- 
tives. As I said in a telegram to the 
conference, native participation in Alas- 
ka’s bright future will in large measure 
be dependent upon the unity which their 
leaders achieve, the responsibility they 
display, the inspiration they furnish. 

The conference spent considerable 
time discussing the proposed Economic 
Opportunity Act, and passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the legislation. Villages 
and organizations were urged to ac- 
quaint themselves with the proposed pro- 
gram and the ways in which natives 
might find it beneficial. This was good 
advice, and I hope the native groups will 
follow through. There are several pro- 
visions in the bill, such as community- 
improvement programs, adult education 
programs, liberalized small-business 
loans, work-experience and training pro- 
grams, and investment grants for rural 
families, which could be of substantial 
benefit to native Alaskans and their 
communities. But in almost every case, 
the individuals and the communities 
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would have to formulate their needs and 
take the initiative in making requests. 
Otherwise, the program would be of lit- 
tle benefit. Therefore, I commend the 
conference for watching the legislation 
and for alerting the natives as to its 
possibilities. I plan to do my part in 
informing our people as to which pro- 
visions of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, when it is passed, they might find 
most helpful. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port from the conference be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONFERENCE OF NATIVE ORGANIZATIONS, FAIR- 
BANKS, ALASKA, JUNE 26-27, 1964 

The conference just concluded was a his- 
toric step for the native people of Alaska. 
For the first time, leaders representing the 
State’s 43,000 Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut peo- 
ple joined hands to discuss their common 
problems. 

The conference will be remembered, and 
perhaps honored, in commemoration, by fu- 
ture generations of natives, as the beginning 
of self-improvement for our native popula- 
tion. 

It will be remembered as a beginning of 
understanding between the Indian, Eskimo, 
and Aleut people; an understanding that will 
have far-reaching results. It will be remem- 
bered for the beginning of native political 
responsibility that has not been given proper 
emphasis heretofore. 

The benefits from this and subsequent 
gatherings will enrich our native population, 
thus refiecting on the well-being of our great 
State of Alaska and the Nation, 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


Cook Inlet Native Association. 
Alaska Native Brotherhood. 
Inupiat Paitot. 
Fairbanks Native Association. 
Gwitchya Gwitchin Ginkhye. 
Arctic Native Brotherhood. 
Dena Nena Henash. 
VILLAGES REPRESENTED 
Tanana, Noorvik, Kotzebue, Point Hope, 


Unalakleet. 
I. UNITY 


The conference emphasized the continu- 
ance and strengthening of local, regional, and 
statewide conferences and organizations to 
unite the native people of Alaska. One of 
the chief methods stressed to bring about 
better unity was improvement of communi- 
cation on a year-round basis. 

John Hope, grand president of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood and chairman of the 
meeting, pointed out that jealousy and sec- 
tionalism are detrimental to unity among na- 
tives. On the other hand, conferences of all 
the natives are extremely beneficial toward 
lessening sectionalism and rivalry. 

Leaders of any organization, whether it be 
on the village, regional, or State level should 
not entertain their responsible offices as step- 
pingstones for personal ambition at the ex- 
pense of their organizations and people. 

II. POLITICAL ACTION AND EDUCATION 

Each native community is urged to take an 
active part in politics by joining existing 
political organizations. Where these organi- 
zations do not now exist in the villages, these 
villages are encouraged to initiate them. 

The importance of joining political parties 
and working in them at the precinct level is 
emphasized because political appointments, 
such as postmasterships, can thereby be 
obtained. 

Women can play an important role in mak- 
ing each locality or area more aware of the 
importance of political affairs. They can 
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help to make political organizations work 
more effectively by their participation in all 
political activities. 

It is important for villages to form politi- 
cal information or action committees to ac- 
quaint all the natives of the mechanics of 
voting, of the issues that are important to a 
given area, to the history of a candidate. 
Voters of limited education should be assisted 
in classroom-type instruction in learning 
how to sign their names, how a ballot looks, 
should be given sample ballots, should be 
taught to recognize the candidates’ names 
and should be taught how to mark their 
ballots, 

It is urged that the natives become ac- 
quainted with the candidates for office and 
acquaint the candidates with the needs of 
their areas. 

The potential political power of the politi- 
cally educated natives was stressed with 20 
percent of the total vote of Alaska in native 
hands, 


III. EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


Education is a key to the solution of the 
economic, social, and political problems now 
facing Alaska natives. The living standard 
of the native will be raised by the degree 
of his education level. A great part of the 
responsibility for increasing the educational 
level of natives lies with parents. Parents 
should insist that their children attain the 
most education possible. 

Certain educational standards must be met 
before positions can be filled on the local, 
State, and National level both in government 
and private industry. 

The Fairbanks Native Association is con- 
ducting a statewide survey of educational 
problems and needs and leaders in various 
sections of Alaska were urged to help in 
conducting the survey. 

Because of an inadequate State budget in 
dealing with problems of sanitation, local 
leadership is vital in this area. Leaders 
should work in each community to assure a 
good supply of drinking water and a safe and 
sanitary sewage disposal system. 

IV. WAR ON POVERTY 


The conference is enthusiastic about Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war on poverty and felt it 
had much application in Alaska. The vil- 
lages and organizations are urged to become 
fully aware of its programs and to be able 
to take full advantage of antipoverty legisla- 
tion. In view of the feeling on these matters, 
the conference passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

v. RESOLUTION 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, has proclaimed a war on 
poverty; and 

Whereas a condition of poverty, or near 
poverty exists in certain sections of Alaska, 
especially among our native villages; and 

Whereas no relief is in sight for the im- 
mediate future; and - 

Whereas the plight of Indians of America 
has been given special attention by President 
Johnson, in his state of the Union message 
and subsequently in speeches across the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas Alaskan natives will benefit ma- 
terially from programs now being advocated 
for Indians of the United States, by various 
Federal and State agencies: Now, therefore, 
beit 

Resolved, by the Conference of Native Or- 
ganizations, representing the 43,000 natives 
of Alaska, assembled in Fairbanks, Alaska, 
n this 27th day of June 1964, respectfully 
request the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Gov. 
William A. Egan, Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator E. L. (Bon) BARTLETT, and Represen- 
tative RALPH J. Rivers, include Alaska in any 
program, Federal or State, to improve the 
economic condition of our original Ameri- 
cans; be it further 
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Resolved, That the Conference of Native 
Organizations endorse and support the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 now before 
the Congress of the United States. 

VI. RESOLUTION 

Whereas it is evident a planned program 
for the economic development of our native 
communities is essential for improving the 
Overall living standard of our Alaskan 
native; and 

Whereas a 10-year program is being de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

Whereas a long-range program is definitely 
a recognized need: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of Native 
Organizations, assembled in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, on this 27th day of June 1964, en- 
dorse in principle the program of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, as submitted to our con- 
ference; be it further 

Resolved, That each community be ap- 
praised of the program for the purpose of 
evaluation. 


VII. IMPACT OF CONFERENCE 

Conference delegates were unanimous in 
their enthusiasm for the results of this con- 
ference and recognized it as a major step in 
the uniting of the native peoples of Alaska 
for their common good. The delegates 
unanimously agreed that this type of con- 
ference must be carried on as an annual 
Occurence. 

The Cook Inlet Native Association of An- 
chorage made a tentative invitation to host 
next year's conference. 

In recognizing the importance of the con- 
ference, the delegates hereby request all vil- 
lages and organizations to plan and work 
throughout the year toward financing dele- 
gates to the forthcoming conference, 

* * * * . 
IX. DELEGATES 

Mardow Solomon, president, Gwitchya 
Gwitchin Ginkhye, Fort Yukon. 

Peter Simple, vice president, Gwitchya 
Gwitchin Ginkhye, Fort Yukon. 

Guy Okakok, chairman, Inupiat Paitot, 
Barrow. 

Bernard Nash, president, Village Council, 
Point Hope. 

Tony Joule, member city council, Kotze- 
bue, Alaska, 

Robert Newlin, president, city council, 
Noorvik. 

Barbara Trigg, representative, Arctic Na- 
tive Brotherhood, Nome, 

Alfred Grant, representative, Tanana. 

Nick Gray, vice president, Cook Inlet Na- 
tive Association, Anchorage. 

Ralph Perdue, president, 
Native Association, 

John Hope, grand president, Alaska Na- 
tive Brotherhood, Juneau. 

Frank Degnan, mayor, Unalakleet. 

Alfred Ketzler, representative, Nenana. 

Ed Lutsen, representative, Fairbanks Na- 
tive Association. 

Howard Rock, executive secretary, Inupiat 
Paitot, Fairbanks. 


X. HONORED GUESTS 

William Byler, executive director, Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 

Jay A. Rabinowitz, judge of the superior 
court, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Herbert Soll, State district attorney, Pair- 
banks. 

Satyendra (John) Mathur, division of 
sanitation, Alaska Department of Health and 
Welfare, Fairbanks. 

Roy Peratrovich, Tribal Operations Officer, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Juneau. 


Fairbanks 


ATTORNEY GENERAL KENNEDY 
URGES NEW IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, earlier to- 
day, Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
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nedy testified before a House subcommit- 
tee on the urgent need to reform and 
modernize the discriminatory and out- 
moded Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952. He said: 

It is my conviction that there are few 
areas in our law which more urgently de- 
mand reform than our present unfair sys- 
tem of choosing the immigrants we will 
allow to enter the United States. It is a 
source of embarrassment to us around the 
world. It is a source of anguish to many of 
our own citizens with relatives abroad. It is 
a source of loss to the economic and creative 
strength of our Nation as a whole, 


Mr. President, the appearance of the 
Attorney General follows that of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, and, in my 
book, is an event of great importance. 
It is the first time in many years that 
members of the Cabinet have appeared 
before committees of Congress to sup- 
port long-needed reform in America’s 
method of selecting immigrants. It is 
my understanding that Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz will appear tomor- 
row to testify on the economic aspects 
of the proposed legislation. 

President Johnson and his adminis- 
tration are giving firm leadership in a 
significant area of public policy—and for 
good reasons, put so clearly in the Attor- 
ney General’s statement. 

I hope Congress will proceed expedi- 
tiously to consider the pending legisla- 
tion, S. 1932 and H.R. 7700. The com- 
panion bills have broad support on both 
sides of the aisle. Throughout the 
country, in every segment of our society, 
there is tremendous support for immi- 
gration reform. Enactment of these 
bills would put on the statute books an 
immigration law which would benefit our 
tradition and ideals, and meet the needs 
of our decade. It would mark a great 
achievement for the American people. 

Mr. President, it is hoped the state- 
ment by the Attorney General will be 
widely read. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be made a part of my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ATTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 OF 
THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE REGARD- 
ING H.R. 7700, A BILL To AMEND THE IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT, WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 22, 1964 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, it is a privilege for me to appear 

today to testify in support of H.R. 7700, the 
administration's immigration bill. 

It is my conviction that there are few 
areas in our law which more urgently de- 
mand reform than our present unfair system 
of choosing the immigrants we will allow to 
enter the United States. It is a source of 
embarrassment to us around the world, It 
is a source of anguish to many of our own 
citizens with relatives abroad. It is a source 
of loss to the economic and creative strength 
of our Nation as a whole. 

I come here, on the first anniversary of the 
submission of this bill by President Kennedy, 
to urge the correction of these faults by the 
speedy enactment of H.R. 7700. 

As you know, President Kennedy took a 
special interest in immigration matters 
throughout his public life. He considered 
this bill sound and felt that the reforms it 
would make in our immigration laws were 
urgently needed. 
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President Johnson shares deeply in this 
concern. He gave his emphatic support to 
the reforms proposed by this bill in his state 
of the Union message. Since then, he has 
several times declared this bill to be one of 
the most significant measures now before 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure is simple. It 
is fair. And, when its provisions are under- 
stood, it is uncontroversial. The most re- 
markable thing is that we did not insist on 
these reforms long ago. 

This measure would make it easier to 
bring to the United States persons with spe- 
cial skills and attainments that we need 
and want. 

It would reunite thousands of our citi- 
zens with members of their families from 
whom they are now needlessly separated. 

It would remove from our law a discrimi- 
natory system of selecting immigrants that 
is a standing affront to millions of our citi- 
zens and our friends abroad. 

It would provide for the needs of refugees 
and serve our traditional policy of aiding 
those made homeless by catastrophe or 
oppression. 

And, finally, H.R. 7700 would accomplish 
all these necessary goals without damaging 
the interests of any person or group, either 
here or abroad. 


I. BACKGROUND 


Mr. Chairman, the central fact with which 
our immigration policy must deal is that 
there are far more people who would like 
to come to the United States than we can 
accept. 

At the present time, there are approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million people 
who have applied for admission to our coun- 
try. Over the next 5 years, another three- 
quarters of a million will apply. There are 
differing views of how many immigrants the 
United States can absorb. But none of us, I 
am sure, believe we can admit them all. 

As a result, the basic problem for our im- 
migration policy is to choose fairly among 
the applicants for admission to this country. 
When this bill was in preparation, Presi- 
dent Kennedy felt that it was essential to 
concentrate on this basic problem, and to 
avoid confusing the issue by proposing any 
substantial changes in the amount of au- 
thorized immigration. 

Therefore, with one minor exception—an 
increase in the minimum national quota 
from 100 to 200—this bill leaves the present 
ceiling on authorized quota immigration. 
The question posed by the bill is not whether 
quota immigration should be substantially 
increased, but simply how we are to choose 
those who are admitted. 

Since 1924, our standard for choice has 
been the national origins quota system. 
Under this system, quotas are assigned to 
each country on the basis of the national 
origins of the population of the United 
States in 1920. The goal was to preserve the 
racial and ethnic composition of the popula- 
tion of the United States as it was then. 

There are a great many objections to this 
system. A simple one is that it does not 
work, even on its own terms. 

One reason is that this system assumes 
each country will fully use its quota. But 
not all countries do so. England and Ire- 
land, for example, are assigned 83,000 num- 
bers—over half our immigration total—and 
yet these countries send only about 32,000 
immigrants each year. The unused numbers 
are lost. At present, if quota numbers as- 
signed to one country are not used by that 
country, there is no provision for their trans- 
fer to other countries. Consequently, more 
than a third of the authorized quota goes 
unused each year, even though thousands of 
otherwise eligible immigrants in other coun- 
tries are eager to be admitted. The failure 
of the national origins system is also shown 
by the continual changes special legislation 
has made on the pattern of immigration 
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over the years. That pattern so poorly re- 
fiects the needs of our own citizens and of 
our foreign policy that inevitable pressures 
build up and must be relieved by humani- 
tarian special bills. As a consequence, our 
actual immigration over the past 15 or 20 
years has been further altered from that 
purportedly imposed by our permanent im- 
migration law. 

A second major objection to the national 
origins quota system is that it fails to serve 
the national interest. 

No matter how skilled or badly needed a 
man may be, if he was born in the “wrong” 
country he must wait to come here, while 
others who are less qualified come at will. 
An Italian scientist—or a skilled Portuguese 
workman, or a Greek chef, or a Polish crafts- 
man with special skills—obviously brings 
more to this country than an unskilled la- 
borer who happens to come from a northern 
European country. But now, the unskilled 
immigrant, even without relatives here and 
with no claim on this country, comes first. 
There is no good reason for this result. 

It takes only a brief look through the files 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice to learn how damaging this system is to 
the United States. Let me cite a few repre- 
sentative cases. 

One involves a widely known Turkish 
physician and scientist who sought to come 
to this country to pursue important research 
on treatment of heart attacks. An American 
medical school was anxious to have him. He 
was anxious to come. But because the Turk- 
ish quota is oversubscribed, he could not be 
admitted. He already has had to wait fora 
year and a half—and will have to wait 
months more before he can receive a visa. 

In another case, a physicist from South 
Africa is anxious to come here to pursue 
basic research in the structure of metals. A 
leading American industrial firm is anxious 
to hire him here, and it has been determined 
that the supply of persons available to do 
such work here is inadequate. But again, 
the quota is oversubscribed and the physicist 
will have to wait nearly 2 years. 

Stories like these are repeated again and 
again. A Filipino woman, expert in teaching 
deaf children, is prevented from accepting 
a job in a State school. A Korean radiation 
specialist cannot accept an opportunity to 
come here to do research. A Japanese mi- 
crobiologist, a Greek chemist, an Egyptian 
urologist, and many others like them—all 
are barred, harassed, and discouraged by 
our immigration law. 

The third objection to the present system 
is perhaps even more compelling. This ob- 
jection is that the system is cruel. 

One of the primary purposes of civiliza- 
tion—and certainly its primary strength—is 
the guarantee that family life can flourish in 
unity, peace, and order. But the current sys- 
tem separates families coldly and arbitrarily. 
It keeps parents from children and brothers 
from sisters for years—and even decades. 
Thus, it fails to recognize simple humanity. 
It fails to recognize the legitimate interests 
of large numbers of American citizens. 

Again, our files are full of cases which, out 
of the simplest compassion, ought never to 
have been allowed to occur. Let me cite a 
single example. 

A Providence, R.I., man, now an American 
citizen, is seeking to bring his daughter here 
from Italy, following the death of her hus- 
band. Because the father is a citizen, the 
daughter is eligible for a visa in the second 
preference category of the Italian quota. 
Her father’s petition for her is near approval 
and she will soon be eligible to come to the 
United States. 

She also will soon be forced to make a 
cruel choice. While she will be able to come 
to the United States, her three children, 
aged 9, 7, and 1, will not be eligible to come 
with her. Under the regulations, the prefer- 
ential status that covers the Providence man’s 
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children does not extend to his grandchil- 
dren, They would have to wait nearly 4 
years to be admitted. 

What kind of answer is this for a potential 
American from a land whose Amerigo Ves- 
pucci gave our land its very name? What 
kind of fairness does this reflect for genera- 
tions of Americans who came here from 
Italy in the spirit expressed by Americans 
like Philip Mazzei, in words later adopted by 
his friend, Thomas Jefferson, that “all men 
are by nature created free and equal to each 
other in natural rights”? 

What kind of humanity does this demon- 
strate to our millions of citizens of Italian 
descent, whose continued contribution to 
our common country is evidenced simply by 
a rollcall of the Medal of Honor winners, or 
of political or economic or scientific leaders 
like Senator Pastore or Enrico Fermi or A. P. 
Giannini? 

Giovanni da Verrazano, the 16th century 
Italian navigator, discoyered parts of our 
country. Are we to say to Italians of a later 
day that they cannot come to the same coun- 
try because they are Italian? 

The contributions of Fiorello LaGuardia or 
Arturo Toscanini are known around the 
world. Are we to bar ourselves from the un- 
doubted contributions of later generations of 
Italian immigrants and their descendants? 

The same can be said about Poles or Greeks 
or Turks or Ukrainians or Slavs—or people 
from all over the world who have given our 
country its strength. Why should an Amerl- 
can citizen who was born in one country be 
able to get a maid or a gardener overnight 
from another country, but be forced to wait 
a year or more to be reunited with his moth- 
er? Or many years, in the case of a married 
brother or sister, The fact is that the exist- 
ing system provides no reason. Yet it re- 
mains the foundation of our immigration 
law. It simply doesn't make any sense. 

Finally, the national origins system con- 
tradicts our basic national philosophy and 
basic values. It denies recognition to the 
individual and treats him as part of a mass. 
It judges men and women not on the basis 
of their worth but on their place of birth— 
and even, in some cases, the place of birth 
of their ancestors. 

This system is a standing affront to many 
Americans and to many countries. It im- 
plies what we in the United States know 
from our own experience is false: that re- 
gardless of individual qualifications, a man 
or woman born in Italy, or Greece, or Poland, 
or Portugal, or Czechoslovakia, or the Ukraine 
is not as good as someone born in Ireland, or 
England, or Germany, or Sweden. 

Everywhere else in our national life, we 
have eliminated discrimination based on 
one’s place of birth. Yet this system is still 
the foundation of our immigration law. 

The inadequacies of the system have been 
deplored by both major parties and by four 
successive Presidents. President Truman 
said that its assumptions were opposed to 
the American tradition and a constant handi- 
cap to our foreign policy. President Eisen- 
hower, calling for revision of the immigra- 
tion laws in 1956, stated that the root of the 
problem lay in the unfair and discrimina- 
tory national origins system. President 
Kennedy, in proposing the bill now before 
the subcommittee, called the system arbi- 
trary, without basis in logic or reason. 

Now, President Johnson, calling for 
passage of the administration bill in his 
state of the Union message, has urged that 
we turn away from an irrational and ir- 
relevant concern with the place of an im- 
migrant’s birth, and turn instead to a mean- 
ingful concern with the contribution the 
immigrants can make to this society. 

There is wide agreement, therefore, on the 
inadequacy of the present system. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 contains a sound system of preferences 
that reflects the objectives we should pursue, 
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Thus, the act gives first preference to quota 
immigrants with special skills, education, or 
training that are urgently needed in the 
United States. It gives other preferences de- 
signed to reunite families—for parents and 
unmarried sons and daughters of citizens, 
for spouses and unmarried sons and daugh- 
ters of resident aliens, and a partial prefer- 
ence for brothers, sisters, and married sons 
and daughters of citizens. 

As the law now stands, of course, these 
preferences do not really govern our im- 
migration policy because they operate only 
within national quotas. That is to say, the 
mother of an Italian-American enters before 
a stranger from Italy—but not before a 
stranger from a Northern European country. 

However, if we can use these preferences as 
the criteria, without regard to national 
origins, we can erect a rational and humane 
immigration policy. That is the purpose of 
H.R. 7700. 


II. GRADUAL ABOLITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ORIGINS SYSTEM 


The administration bill is drafted to ac- 
complish two separate tasks with respect to 
quota immigration. First, it provides for the 
gradual elimination of the national origins 
system. Second, it establishes a new system 
for the distribution of quota numbers. Both 
aspects of the bill are simple in essence, but 
both involve complexities that this com- 
mittee will want to explore. 

It is clear enough that the present system 
is unsound and inadequate. However, it is 
also clear that it cannot be changed over- 
night. Since 1924, this system has created 
such monumental inequities that an im- 
mediate and complete change would create 
almost as many problems as it would solve. 

For example, there are long waiting lists in 
Italy and Greece, which now have small 
quotas. If we went immediately to a first- 
come, first-served system, without limitation, 
our entire quota immigration for several 
years would come almost entirely from those 
two countries. This would shut off immi- 
gration unfairly and abruptly for a num- 
ber of years from almost every other coun- 


8 the bill includes several pro- 
visions designed to accomplish a smooth and 
fair transition from the old system to the 
new. First, it provides that the old quota 
system should be abolished gradually, over 
a 6-year period. During each of the 5 
years, the old quotas would be diminished 20 
percent. The quota numbers taken from 
the old system each year, together with all 
unused numbers, would be distributed on a 
new basis. At the end of 5 years, all quota 
immigration would be on the new basis. 

Second, the bill would limit the immigra- 
tion from any one country to 10 percent of 
the whole number of quota immigrants au- 
thorized for the year. Since the total au- 
thorized would be 165,000 per year, the bill 
could not increase immigration from any 
country to more than 16,500. It seems to me 
fair and reasonable that no single country, 
out of the hundred or so in the world, 
should supply more than 10 percent of our 
immigration while others wait. 

But this limitation would only apply if 
applicants were in fact waiting for admis- 
sion from other countries. Under this bill, 
unlike the present law, there would be no 
unused quota numbers. If they were not 
used initially by the country to which they 
are assigned, they would be reassigned to 
countries which need and want them. 

Finally, the bill provides the flexibility 
needed to deal with unforeseeable problems 
of fairness and foreign policy. In the past, 
several of our close allies have established 
immigration patterns based on our law as 
it has been. They are not responsible for 
the fact that the quotas on which they 
came to rely were the result of a discrimi- 
natory system. Sudden change might hurt 
them unduly. 
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Accordingly, the bill as originally sub- 
mitted, authorizes the President, with the 
advice of an Immigration Board, to reserve 
up to 50 percent of the authorized numbers 
where he finds that it is necessary both in 
the national security interest and to avoid 
undue hardship resulting from changes be- 
ing made by the bill. 

The President’s authority under this pro- 
vision would, of course, have to be exercised 
in strict accordance with the criteria estab- 
lished by the bill, and in no case could the 
President give to a country any greater im- 
migration than it has been receiving under 
existing law. In essence, the President 
would have authority only to slow the rate 
at which quota numbers are taken away, 
primarily from northern European countries, 
in the course of transition to a new, fairer 
system. 

As the Secretary of State has explained, the 
same procedure could be used for the emer- 
gency needs of refugees. We cannot know in 
advance when natural disaster or tyranny 
will strike. Accordingly, the bill provides 
that the President may, with the advice of 
the Immigration Board, reserve a portion of 
the quota pool for the benefit of refugees. 

Since this bill was first introduced, we have 
been able to make more extensive and de- 
tailed’ studies of the problems involved in the 
reservation of numbers. These studies show 
that the authority to reserve numbers in the 
interests of the national security can safely 
be lowered to 30 percent of the numbers in 
the reserve pool, without affecting the vital 
interests of our allies. 

Similarly, the authority concerning refu- 
gees can, we believe, safely be lowered to 10 
percent. I recommend, therefore, with the 
concurrence of the Department of State, that 
these changes be made in the bill. 

To insure that these and other Executive 
functions will be properly performed, the bill 
would establish a seven-member Immigra- 
tion Board. Three members would be ap- 
pointed by the President, two by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and two by the Speaker 
of the House. Congress would thus be able 
continually to participate in the administra- 
tion of the policy established by the bill. 

Although the existing system would be re- 
placed only gradually, one form of present 
discrimination would be abolished immedi- 
ately. Now, persons traceable by ancestry 
to what is called the Asia-Pacific Triangle 
must come in—if at all—under the quotas 
assigned to the countries of their ancestors. 
Thus, the members of a family of Japanese 
ancestry that has lived in Britain for cen- 
turles would nevertheless have to come in 
under the Japanese quota. This provision 
has little effect except needlessly to insult 
Asians. It would be abolished by the bill. 


III. THE NEW SYSTEM 


The new system of allocating quota num- 
bers in this bill is based on the system of 
preferences in existing law. Within the sys- 
tem of preferences, the time of registration 
would govern—the principle of first come, 
first served. 

As under existing law, those who have the 
greatest ability to contribute to our society 
would receive first preference. Other pref- 
erences, as under existing law, would favor 
the reuniting of families. If there were two 
applicants with equal claims—such as two 
engineers, the earliest registrant would be 
admitted first. Race and national origin 
would play no part. 

Although the system of preferences used 
in the bill is based on the preferences in 
existing law, some changes would be made. 
Present law grants a first preference only to 
persons whose skills are “needed urgently” 
in the United States. Experience has shown 
that this standard is unnecessarily restric- 
tive. It hinders us from admitting outstand- 
ing people who can enrich our economy or 
our culture. The bill therefore would grant 
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first preference to those whose immigration 
would be “especially advantageous” to the 
United States. 

In addition, the bill would eliminate the 
present requirement that to qualify for first 
preference an immigrant must already have 
secured employment in the United States. 
Few businessmen are willing to hire an ap- 
plicant they have never seen, Thus, as a 
practical matter, first preference has been 
available only to those with friends or rela- 
tives in the United States who can arrange 
employment in advance. This requirement 
has prevented the admission of many out- 
standing immigrants. Its elimination will 
serve the national interest. 

A further change in the preference struc- 
ture concerns parents of citizens and resi- 
dent aliens. Parents of U.S. citizens, who 
receive a second preference under present 
law, would be given nonquota status by 
the bill. Parents of aliens admitted for 
permanent residence now receive no prefer- 
ence at all. They would be granted fourth 
preference status. 

These amendments will not affect large 
numbers of people. But to those concerned, 
the benefits will be great. 

Finally, the bill grants a partial preference 
to immigrants capable of filling particular 
labor shortages in the United States. Under 
present law, if an immigrant does not meet 
the rigorous standards of the skilled special- 
ist category, he is not entitled to preference, 
even though he may answer a definite labor 
need in the United States which other immi- 
grants do not. 

The new system, in summary, is based on 
the principle of first-come first-served, within 
preference categories, subject to limitations 
designed to prevent excessive benefit or harm 
to any country. The system is basically 
simple, It is sound. And it is fair. 

The remaining matters dealt with in the 
bill are for the most part of interest pri- 
marily to the Department of State. There is 
one item, however, to which I would like to 
devote a few words, 


IV. IMMIGRANTS AFFLICTED WITH MENTAL 
HEALTH AND MENTAL RETARDATION PROBLEMS 


Present law imposes an absolute, unwaiv- 
able ban on the immigration of any alien 
who is mentally retarded or who has—or has 
ever had—a mental health problem. This 
provision is a sorry expression of the an- 
cient, discredited view that the mentally 
afflicted are objects of hopeless shame. It 
conflicts squarely with the enlightened and 
humane attitudes toward these problems 
that Congress accepted last year when it en- 
acted the Mental Retardation and Mental 
Health Construction Act. 

Our existing law repeatedly creates heart- 
rending and insoluble situations. Families 
which are able and willing to care for an 
afflicted child or parent are forced to choose 
between giving up their opportunity to come 
here or leaving their loved ones behind. 
This applies also to persons who were once 
mentally ill. Even though long since suc- 
cessfully treated, they are forever barred. 

In many cases, these results serve no con- 
ceivable interest of the United States. They 
are in conflict with the medical advances in 
the fields of mental health and mental re- 
tardation. 

This bill would, therefore, authorize the 
admission of mentally afflicted persons for 
permanent residence so long as the public in- 
terest could be adequately protected. The 
Attorney General and the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service would be au- 
thorized to establish the necessary criteria 
and controls to protect the public interest. 
This authority would extend only to close 
relatives of American citizens or immigrants 
already admitted for permanent residence, 

This new provision would foster the preser- 
vation of the family unit and eliminate much 
needless suffering. 
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V. OTHER ISSUES 


I want to offer this morning for the con- 
sideration of the subcommittee a projection 
of the effect of this bill on immigration to 
the United States over the next 5 years. A 
full explanation of that projection, with the 
methods by which it was reached, will be 
presented to the subcommittee by Mrs. Helen 
Eckerson of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. 

Mr. Chairman, 40 years ago the national 
origins system was adopted on the theory 
that immigration posed a threat to the eth- 
nic composition of the United States. To- 
day, even if one were to accept the assump- 
tions underlying that theory, as I do not, 
the idea that quota immigration could sig- 
nificantly affect our population is absurd. 

The quota immigration of the United 
States under this bill would involve 165,000 
people per year. The increase this bill would 
provide is far less than that. Yet we live 
today in a nation of 192 million people. 
Births alone increase the population by al- 
most 4 million each year. Immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere, not subject to 
quotas, accounts for more each year than 
quota immigration from the rest of the 
world combined. 

Whatever basis there may have been for 
the ignoble fears that prompted the adop- 
tion of the national origins system, clearly 
there is none today. 

Another argument traditionally made 
against immigration reform is that it as- 
sertedly would contribute to unemployment 
here. Secretary Wirtz, who I understand will 
be the next witness before the subcommittee, 
will have a great deal to say on that subject 
and I will leave its detailed development to 
him. However, I would like to make one 
point. Far from creating an unemployment 
problem, immigration of the kind and quan- 
tity for which this bill provides would in- 
crease, not decrease, employment opportuni- 
ties for American workers. 

Only about one immigrant out of three 
additional immigrants admitted by this bill 
would enter the labor market. This reflects 
the fact that these immigrants would in- 
clude a greater proportion of women and 
elderly people than the population generally. 
What it means is that our economy will get 
three consumers for every worker that is ad- 
mitted. And our economy generates jobs at 
a rate of better than one for every three con- 
sumers. 

Another fact not widely understood is that 
our quota immigrants today are not the 
uneducated, unskilled people who came at 
various times in the past. Today, our stand- 
ards for admission are so high that our quota 
immigrant workers are predominantly edu- 
cated and skilled. 

They do not take unskilled jobs away 
from our unemployed. They fill jobs that 
are going begging because there are not 
enough workers available in our economy 
who have the needed skills. By doing this, 
these immigrants make possible expansion 
of production and the creation of far more 
new jobs than they take. Immigrants to- 
day bring to this country and spend a 
great deal more than they take in wages. 

What I have said might not hold true if 
immigration were greatly increased. What 
we are talking about however, is only a 
yearly intake of 69,000 workers—in an econ- 
omy with a work force of more than 78 
million. At this rate, quota immigration 
helps and stimulates our economy and 
creates more jobs than it absorbs. 

VI. CONCLUSION 


These are facts and they are important. 
But, more than that, we are concerned with 
the feelings and the fate of thousands of 
human beings and their families. We are 
concerned with a very fundamental ques- 
tion which asks whether we believe, as we 
say we believe, in the dignity and worth 
of each individual. 
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The present system is inconsistent with 
our principles and out of step with our his- 
tory. This Nation was built by immigrants 
of courage and ability who came from many 
lands. We have had Presidents whose fore- 
bears were English, Irish, Welsh, Scotch, 
German, and Dutch. We have benefited 
from the genius of Einstein, Bohr, Fermi, 
and thousands of others. As President 
Johnson has said, we can properly ask of 
people “What can you do for our country,” 
but we should never ask “In what country 
were you born?” 

I believe that the American people really 
do not want the present system to continue 
and that the time has come to enact this 
bill. 1t will not solve all the problems of 
immigration, but 1t will relieye those which 
are basic and most pressing. Furthermore, 
1t will demonstrate for the world our dedi- 
cation to individual freedom and our con- 
fidence in the future. 

Oscar Handlin, the historian, observed: 
“Once I thought to write a history of im- 
migrants in America. Then I discovered 
that immigrants were American history.” 
Mr. Chairman, let us remember that history 
and look with confidence to the future, rec- 
ognizing that our investment in new citizens 
will be repaid thousands of times over. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated by title. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat. poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that the pending 
business is now the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Which act, if I may 
ask? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the number 
of that bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. S. 2642. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION INTO 
THE SO-CALLED CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, until 
recently, the mass invasion of Missis- 
sippi by demonstrators, agitators, agents 
of provocation, and inciters to mob vio- 
lence, under the cover of the so-called 
civil rights movement has been difficult 
to expose as to its real motivation and 
leadership because the identities of many 
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of the participants, and many of the 
leaders, has not been Known. But in the 
light of recent developments, including 
arrests of some of the demonstrators at 
Moss Point, Holly Springs, and Drew, 
Miss., evidence of Communist participa- 
tion and leadership is being brought into 
the open. 

Before I talk about that in detail, let 
me make a few general observations on 
this subject, and call attention to some 
instances of Communist participation in 
mass demonstrations in cities outside the 
South. 

The question of Communist infiltration 
into the so-called civil rights movement, 
with special emphasis on the violence 
which has become so much a part of 
that movement, is not new. By April of 
this year, so much evidence had piled 
up of Communist infiltration and Com- 
munist influence in racial agitations that 
Mr, Joseph Alsop devoted one of his col- 
umns to what he called “The unhappy 
secret” of Communist success in infiltrat- 
ing civil rights movement. At about the 
same time, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover took no- 
tice of this same situation, and com- 
mented publicly upon it. 

For many years in this country, Com- 
munist efforts have continued to recruit 
Negroes into the party, and to infiltrate 
Negro organizations. The Communists 
have had some notable successes along 
this line, in the past, but nothing like the 
degree of success they have had more re- 
cently, and especially during the last 6 or 
10 months. 

While it is true that some Negroes 
understand that it is foolish to think they 
could work with Communists without 
aiding the Communist Party and its ob- 
jectives, far larger numbers do not real- 
ize this, or do not stop to think of it. 

As I have pointed out, the Communist 
Party has never ceased its efforts among 
Negro groups. Rather, in true accord 
with Communist theory, the party has 
continued to fish in the troubled waters 
of racial discontent. The Communist 
Party, of course, has never had any aim 
but to exploit the Negroes and their prob- 
lems for the benefit of the party’s objec- 
tives. 

One of the reasons the party recently 
has begun to record substantial successes 
in this field is easy to see. In the vast 
maelstrom of racial conflict, with its vio- 
lence and threats of violence, which has 
been stirred up in recent years by Federal 
activities in this field, the older Negro 
organizations have been pushed toward 
the background, while brashly new and 
far more militant groups have come to 
power in greater and greater degree. 

Among the leadership of these groups, 
those Negroes who are honestly non- 
Communist are for the most part rela- 
tively ignorant of the nature of com- 
munism, and inexperienced in dealing 
with it. In fact, these new Negro lead- 
ers are almost naive with respect to 
communism. Young and relatively in- 
experienced, they undoubtedly have felt 
that they have to prove their militancy 
in order to maintain thei: leadership. 
Once committed to mob demonstrations 
and other forms of violence, they have 
sometimes sought and often accepted ad- 
vice from specialists in mob demonstra- 
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tions and violence. They have let Com- 
munists infiltrate their groups. They 
have let Communists rise to positions of 
power. In an increasing number of 
cases, they have allowed Communists to 
work their way into positions of leader- 
ship, where these Communists have been 
able to use, and are now using, some of 
these newer Negro groups, and the ad- 
herents of these groups, to increase both 
the tempo and the volume of violence 
and rioting and general disorder. 

The Communists, of course, engage in 
these activities and incitements, not be- 
cause they think that doing so will in any 
way help the Negro people, or serve as a 
catalyzing force to bring about a fair 
solution of the race problem. 

The Communists are in this position 
because it is to the interest of the Com- 
munist world conspiracy to promote and 
foster discontent of every possible kind, 
and because violence and disorder, espe- 
cially between the races, are specific 
strategic objectives of the Communist 
Party in this country. 

Appearances of Communist agitators 
and leaders in connection with demon- 
strations and mob action have not been 
confined to the South. Many instances 
can be cited respecting such appearances 
of Communists in other parts of the 
country. 

CHICAGO 

According to an exclusive series of 
news stories in the Chicago American, 
based on many weeks of investigation, 
and printed in September of 1963, Com- 
munist efforts to infiltrate the Chicago 
organization of CORE had met with a 
substantial measure of success even by 
that date. Specific identification had 
been made of a number of Communists 
participating in CORE-sponsored picket 
lines and other demonstrations. Those 
included a former Daily Worker editor, 
Eugene Feldman, and the head of the 
42d Ward Communist Club, Charles Mc- 
Cord. McCord has been for many years 
a close associate of Claude Lightfoot, vice 
chairman of the Communist Party of the 
U.S. A.; and Claude Lightfoot partici- 
pated directly, in person, in the food- 
and-jobs demonstration at the Illinois 
Public Aid Commission in Chicago on 
January 31 of this year. Another partici- 
pant in that demonstration was Theresa 
Ehrlich, identified as a “Stalinist” by the 
Worker, who participated in another 
demonstration in Chicago on May 14 of 
this year, when she tried to lead a hun- 
ger march on the Chicago office of Gov. 
Otto Kerner. 

CLEVELAND 


Thirty-one persons who had been ac- 
tive in one or more subversive organiza- 
tions were among the so-called civil 
rights demonstrators in Cleveland in 
April of this year. This was disclosed 
when Mayor Locker, of Cleveland, gave a 
list of the 31 names to the Department 
of Justice. One of the names, according 
to the Cleveland press, was Eric Rein- 
thaler. Reinthaler is not a casual 
hanger-on around the edges of the CORE 
organization. He is, or at least was in 
April, cochairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the CORE organization for the 
entire city of Cleveland, and according 
to police records he was one of the most 
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active participants in the April demon- 
strations in Cleveland. Reinthaler has 
a long record of Communist activity. He 
presently claims that he is no longer a 
member of the Communist Party, and 
the party says the same thing through 
its current officers, both Reinthaler and 
the party stating that Reinthaler was 
expelled from the party for some un- 
identified violation of party discipline. 
The fact remains that Reinthaler was 
at one time secretary of the Communist 
Party for the entire Ohio Valley, and 
between April 1961 and July 1962, when 
he was released from Federal prison at 
Milan, Mich., he served 15 months on a 
conviction for filing a false non-Com- 
rn affidavit under the Taft-Hartley 
NEW YORK 

Another organizer for the Communist 
Party, according to testimony given un- 
der oath before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in February 
1963, was Jesse Gray. Gray himself ap- 
peared before the investigating com- 
mittee and swore that he was not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party at the 
moment he was testifying. But he took 
the fifth amendment on the question of 
whether he had been a member of the 
Communist Party the year before, or up 
until 10 a.m. the morning of the hear- 
ing. At the same hearing, Gray refused 
on fifth amendment grounds to answer 
whether he had been “executive officer 
or representative” of the Communist 
Party in Harlem, and he took the fifth 
again on the question: “Are you now 
that representative?” 

In June of this year, Gray was so ac- 
tive in connection with a demonstration 
reputedly sponsored by ACT, one of the 
new supermilitant of the Negro groups, 
that he was arrested by Chicago police. 

This is the same Jesse Gray who has 
more recently been a leader in the riots 
in New York’s Harlem area. This is a 
man who has not only incited to violence, 
but who has called specifically for blood- 
shed. In typical Marxist language, he 
has called police “Facists,” thus sup- 
porting one of the longtime objectives 
of the Communist Party, to undermine 
respect for the police forces of the coun- 
try. He has told Negroes, in public, that 
colored men are going to die, and that 
it is their choice whether they choose to 
die in Vietnam or Harlem. On Sunday, 
July 19, this man Jesse Gray called 
specifically for guerrilla warfare. He 
went into the pulpit at the Mount Mor- 
ris Presbyterian Church in New York's 
Harlem district and declared: 

This city can be changed by 50,000 well- 
organized Negroes. They can determine 
what can happen in New York City. 


Gray declared that “there is only one 
thing that can correct the situation, and 
that’s guerrilla warfare.” He called for 
“a hundred skilled black revolutionaries 
who are ready to die,” and said they were 
needed to correct what he called “police 
brutality” in Harlem. 

ST. LOUIS 


William S. Massingale, former vice 
chairman of the Communist Party of 
Missouri, and Communist candidate for 
alderman in St. Louis in 1943, is not a 
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member of CORE; but he was extremely 
active in sit-in demonstrations at one of 
the major banks of St. Louis and at the 
St. Louis City Hall. These sit-ins were 
supposed to have been conducted by 
CORE, and their alleged purpose was to 
protest what CORE characterized as ra- 
cially biased hiring practices at certain 
downtown St. Louis banks. 

According to the St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat, in spite of Massingale’s Communist 
Party record, he not only denied member- 
ship in CORE but denied membership in 
the Communist Party as well. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


On July 12 of this year, a so-called 
human rights march in San Francisco 
had an identified Communist and a 
known leader of Communist fronts hold- 
ing two top spots in the organizing group. 

William H. Chester, vice president of 
a Communist front, cited as an exploiter 
of Negroes, and an officer of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, was coordinator of 
the march. A man named Revels Cay- 
ton, who was a member of the California 
Communist Party State Committee back 
in 1946, was one of those active in or- 
ganizing the march. Cayton has been 
identified in sworn testimony as one of 
the top Communists on the Pacific coast 
in the trade union movement during the 
days of the maritime federation. 

Quite a number of what might be 
called second generation agitators, many 
of them sons and daughters of oldtime 
Communists, haye been showing up in 
these alleged civil rights demonstrations. 
In San Francisco, for instance, where 
127 people were arrested on March 7 in 
connection with demonstrations at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 58 were arrested 
during demonstrations at a downtown 
auto showroom on March 14, and 226 
were arrested in the so-called auto row 
rioting on April 11, 1964. 

The leader of the demonstration at the 
Sheraton-Palace was an 18-year-old 
Negro girl called Tracy Sims, who lives 
with Linda Carlson, daughter of Frank 
Carlson, a longtime Communist Party 
member in Los Angeles, and Rosanne 
Forest, daughter of Jim Forest, former 
Communist Party leader in St. Louis. 
Rosanne Forest was one of those arrested 
at the Cadillac showroom demonstration 
on March 11, Other second generation 
agitators arrested in connection with one 
or more of the San Francisco demonstra- 
tions included Nora Lapin, daughter of 
the late Adam Lapin, who was a Daily 
Worker correspondent; Carl Granich, 
the son of the Worker columnist, Mike 
Gold; Betinna Aptheker, daughter of 
Herbert Aptheker, who is editor of the 
Communist publication Political Affairs. 
Conn Hallinan, Mathew Hallinan, and 
Terrence Hallinan, three sons of Vincent 
Hallinan, of San Francisco, who was the 
1952 Progressive Party presidential can- 
didate; and Mark Comfort, son-in-law 
of an Oakland, Calif., printer named 
Robert Black who was identified by 
sworn testimony, given in 1953, as a Com- 
munist Party member. 

One of the new breed of second-gen- 
eration agitators is Joni Rabinowitz, of 
New York, daughter of Victor Rabino- 
witz, who was identified by sworn testi- 
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mony as a member of the Communist 
Party, who has represented the party 
and party members in many legal ac- 
tions, and who is attorney in the United 
States for Fidel Castro. 

Victor Rabinowitz is the law partner 
of Leonard Boudin, also prominent in 
defense of the Communist Party and its 
members and its causes. In March of 
this year the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld an order that Ra- 
binowitz and Boudin must register with 
the Department of Justice under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act as rep- 
resenting Communist Cuba. 

Young Joni Rabinowitz, herself, has a 
police record, having been tried for per- 
jury in Albany, Ga., in November 1963. 
This is the same Joni Rabinowitz who 
was cochairman of the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee at Antioch College in 
Ohio. 

In this position she was closely asso- 
ciated with one Larry Rubin, who was 
cochairman of the same Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee while he was attending 
Antioch College, and who spoke in pub- 
lic as late as April 13, 1964, under the 
auspices of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee. Joni Rabinowitz is pres- 
ently believed to be in the South, but 
I am not informed of her exact present 
whereabouts. 

Now we get to the point where we be- 
gin to see emerge some of the outlines 
of the Communist domination of the in- 
vasion of Mississippi by collegiate and 
other groups. 

The Larry Rubin who, with Joni Ra- 
binowitz, was cochairman of the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee at Antioch 
College in Ohio, is the same Larry 
Rubin who, according to the news stories 
printed throughout the North, was bru- 
tally assaulted on June 30 at Holly 
Springs, Miss. 

The fact is that this Larry Rubin 
was not assaulted, and was not hurt. He 
was pushed in a personal altercation not 
involving the civil rights program, but 
suffered no injury. The altercation did 
involve damage to an automobile truck, 
but there was no injury to Larry Rubin. 

I mention this matter in some detail 
because this Larry Rubin is the cousin 
of Daniel Rubin, known as Danny Rubin, 
who is the Communist youth organizer 
for the Communist Party, U.S.A. on a 
national basis. All of the Communist 
efforts to propagandize and control and 
recruit young men and women in this 
country comes under Danny Rubin. 

At the time it was charged that Larry 
Rubin had been assaulted in Holly 
Springs, Miss., Rubin had on his person. 
an address book containing the name 
and addresses of many persons witl 
known Communist connections. 

Addresses or phone numbers included 
in the book included those of Advance, 
the nationwide Communist youth or- 
ganization; the Philadelphia headquar- 
ters of the Central Committee for Con- 
scientious Objectors; the national head- 
quarters of the Communist Party, U.S.A.; 
Cross Currents Press, which prints a 
publication called Current Soviet Docu- 
ments, recommended in the press re- 
lease by the Soviet Embassy as a good 
source for the full text of Communist 
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Party and government decisions, 
speeches by Communist Party and gov- 
ernment leaders, and so on; the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee, a Com- 
munist front organization with head- 
quarters in New York whose avowed pur- 
pose is to abolish the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and destroy 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation; the 
Washington office of CORE; the New 
York office of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee; a Monroe, N.C., address for 
Edward Lamansky, leader of the student 
group who went to Cuba by way of 
Czechoslovakia only a week or so ago in 
defiance of State Department regula- 
tions; Carey McWilliams, onetime 
chairman of the American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign Born, 
Chicago office, one-time associate editor 
of a publication called Black & White, 
identified by the California Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a Com- 
munist-controlled publication; a sponsor 
of the Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, an organization cited as a Com- 
munist front by both the House Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
in 1944, and by the Pennsylvania Com- 
monwealth Council in January 1942; a 
former member of the National Com- 
mittee on the International Juridical 
Association, cited as “a Communist front 
and offshoot of the International Labor 
Defense,” a sponsor of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, cited as sub- 
versive and Communist by Attorney 
General Tom Clark in 1947; an active 
member of the National Lawyers Guild 
for many years; and honorary member 
of the Association of Young Writers and 
Authors which is an affiliate with the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, an or- 
ganization cited as subversive and 
among the affiliates of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., in a letter by Attorney 
General Tom Clark in 1947; and over a 
span of years one of the most active 
workers in behalf of many Communist 
causes. 

Here are some more names from the 
Larry Rubin notebook: 

Marvin Markman, a founder of Ad- 
vance, the Communist youth organiza- 
tion; the National Council of Soviet- 
American Friendship; the National 
Guardian; New Century Publishers, an 
official Communist Party publishing 
house; and the New York Headquarters 
of the National Council of Soviet-Amer- 
ican Friendship. 

I will not go on with the list, but 
there are more of the same kind of names 
and addresses. 

One Ronald Ridenour was arrested at 
Moss Point, Miss., on June 24, 1964. 
Now, who is Donald Ridenour? He was 
kicked out of Costa Rica in 1964 for 

Communist literature into that 
country. The arrest was made after a 
riot in Costa Rica which resulted in the 
killing of four persons. Costa Rican 
authorities said Ridenour was an agent 
of international communism. When 
arrested in Costa Rica, Ridenour and a 
comrade had in their possession a large 
quantity of Communist literature, knives, 
and an automatic pistol. Ridenour also 
has a police record in this country. On 
March 7 of this year he was arrested 
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at a party at the home of Frank S. 
Pestana, in Los Angeles, Calif. Both 
Pestana and his wife, Jean, are identi- 
fied Communists who went to Cuba in 
May 1962, in defiance of State Depart- 
ment regulations. I shall have more to 
say about Pestana and his activities in 
a little while. 

The arrest of Ridenour and others at 
Pestana’s home was for disorderly con- 
duct. During the process of the arrest 
Ridenour and another young man 
named Dan Bessie, hurled insults and 
screamed “Gestapo” at the police officers. 

The 1963 report of the California 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
lists Dan Bessie as a temporary officer of 
the Constitutional Liberties Information 
Center handling public relations. The 
Constitutional Liberties Information 
Center is listed as a Communist front. 
This Dan Bessie is the son of Alvah 
Bessie, one of the infamous “Hollywood 
10.“ Alvah Bessie, after he had been 
identified by five witnesses under oath 
as a Communist, claimed fifth amend- 
ment privilege in refusing to answer 
questions about his Communist Party 
membership. 

A little while ago I promised I would 
have more to say about Frank Pestana, 
who recently showed up in Drew, Miss., 
as cocounsel for demonstrators arrested 
there. 

That is very close to my home. 

According to the 1947 report of the Cal- 
ifornia Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Frank Pestana was an instructor 
in the Peoples Educational Center for the 
winter term commencing January 20, 
1947. The Peoples Educational Center 
has been identified as a Communist 
school. In the 1951 report of the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Frank Pestana was named as 
having been identified as a member of 
the lawyers group of the Communist 
Party in Alameda County, Calif. 

On October 1, 1952, Pestana himself 
went before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a witness, and re- 
fused to answer all questions regarding 
his Communist Party affiliations, invok- 
ing the fifth amendment. 

In November 1954, Pestana spoke be- 
fore sessions of the Civil Rights Congress 
on the subject of “What To Do When 
Arrested.” The Civil Rights Congress 
has been identified as a Communist-front 
organization. 

The 1959 report of the California Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in re- 
ferring to a Communist-led strike at 
Warner Bros. in Hollywood, stated: 

It soon developed that the strikers were 
represented by a battery of Communist law- 
yers, Frank Pestana, Ben Margolis, Charles 
Katz, and Leo Gallagher, all repeatedly 
identified by witnesses as Communist Party 
members. 


In 1961, the California committee re- 
ported that Pestana had been active in 
“virtually all of the major Communist- 
front organizations in southern Cali- 
fornia.” In 1963, according to the Cali- 
fornia committee, Pestana went before 
the Challengers Club in Compton, Calif., 
to raise funds for the Communist-con- 
trolled Constitutional Liberties Institu- 
tional Center. The 1963 report of the 
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California Committee on Un-American 
Activities identified Pestana as a mem- 
ber of the “legal cabal, consisting of law- 
yers, who offer their services in behalf of 
those members of the Communist Party 
and fellow travelers who may become 
embroiled with the law.” 

It is easy to see that what Mr. Pestana 
has been doing in Mississippi has not 
et a new line of endeavor for 

How about Maynard Omerberg, who 
joined with Pestana in representing the 
demonstrators arrested at Drew, Miss.? 
Omerberg is listed in the 1963 report of 
the California Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in the same group in which 
Pestana was placed, “lawyers who offer 
their services in behalf of those members 
of the Communist Party and fellow- 
travelers who may become embroiled 
with the law.” 

The 1961 report of this same Cali- 
fornia legislative committee carried a 
long citation on Maynard Omerberg, 
which pointed out, among other refer- 
ences, that in 1944 he was a lecturer at 
the Communist school in Los Angeles; 
in 1948 he was a candidate for Congress 
on the Independent Progressive Party 
ticket from the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict of California; in November 1948, 
he signed a handbill for the Civil Rights 
Congress protesting the jailing of the 10 
members of the Communist Party who 
refused to testify before the Los Angeles 
grand jury; in July 1949, he was a spon- 
sor for the Bill of Rights Conference, a 
Communist-controlled front created for 
the purpose of resisting “the increasing 
assault upon constitutional rights, and 
which was extremely active during the 
trial of the 12 national leaders of the 
Communist Party of the United States in 
New York City; in June 1951, Omerberg 
addressed a meeting of the Civil Rights 
Congress protesting the Supreme Court 
decision which affirmed the conviction of 
the 11 Communist leaders; and in the 
same year he was a contributor to the 
Civil Rights Congress publication set- 
ting forth the history of the potent Com- 
munist front. 

Recently the National Lawyers Guild 
sent representatives into Mississippi to 
open offices there, quite openly for the 
purpose of meddling into the problems of 
the State of Mississippi. 

One of those involved in this effort is 
George Crockett. 

Those people are directing the agi- 
tators in the State. Many of the people 
involved are young people, but most of 
them are old hands, with long Commu- 
nist affiliations. 

And who is George Crockett? He is a 
Negro lawyer from Detroit, a member of 
the National Lawyers Guild, and the at- 
torney who represented the chairman of 
the Michigan Communist Party in the 
New York City Smith Act trial. He was 
one of those placed in contempt of court 
by Judge Medina at the conclusion of 
that famous trial of Communist leaders, 
for his arrogant, provocative, and fla- 
grantly contumacious conduct during the 
course of the trial. 

Crockett was accompanied, in setting 
up his Mississippi headquarters for the 
legal defense of the invaders, by Mr. 
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Benjamin Smith, of New Orleans. This 
Benjamin Smith has long been associ- 
ated with the Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund, with Mr. James Dom- 
browski and with Carl and Anne Braden, 
whose associations and activities are 
well known. This Benjamin Smith, like 
Victor Rabinowitz, is registered under 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act as 
an agent of Fidel Castro. 

I am informed that another legal car- 
petbagger who has come to the State of 
Mississippi to participate in the inva- 
sion under the banner of civil rights is 
Martin Popper, a longtime Communist 
legal eagle, identified as such in Decem- 
ber 1955. In Mississippi, according to 
my information, Popper has showed up 
as counsel for the family of Michael 
Schwerner, one of the three men missing 
in Neshoba County, Miss. 

Other National Lawyers Guild at- 
torneys have been sent into Mississippi 
under the aegis of the Guild’s Commit- 
tee for Legal Assistance to the South, to 
return to the North and make statements 
and give speeches about how bad things 
are back in Mississippi. 

For example, Marvin Kessler, a New 
York attorney, gave a press conference, 
when he got back, in which he declared 
it was the consensus in Neshoba County, 
Miss., that “the people who beat and 
terrorized Negro members of the Mount 
Zion Methodist Church of Longdale, and 
who burned their church June 16, were 
the same people who knowingly and de- 
liberately wanted to destroy the three 
missing civil rights workers and who in 
fact did destroy them.” 

Kessler shared the platform with two 
other National Lawyer Guild members, 
Sanford Katz and Ralph Shapiro, both 
of whom told their audiences about what 
they described as the difficulties that 
out-of-State attorneys face in Missis- 
sippi courts. 

Some of the propaganda being spewed 
out in the North comes from members 
of the second-generation agitators group 
who have been to the South and re- 
turned. To give an example: in News- 
week magazine for July 13, 1964, at page 
19, there was a story about Bob and Lisa 
Mandel, who were identified only as 20- 
year-old newlyweds from Reed College, 
Oreg. The article detailed their descrip- 
tion of what they called their tolerance 
in the face of hostility from intransigent 
Mississippians. What Newsweek did not 
reveal is that this particular Bob Man- 
del is the son of William M. Mandel, a 
Communist commentator with a long 
record of party activity. 

Here is another example: The San 
Francisco Examiner printed an article 
on July 10 of this year about the desper- 
ate plight of what was described as a 
civil rights worker who had been jailed 
in Gulfport, Miss. The article was ac- 
companied by photographs of the al- 
legedly worried parents of the poor boy. 
But the paper failed to identify the par- 
ents as being known Communists. 

The boy who was arrested was Steve 
Miller, son of Hugh B. Miller and Helen 
Schnedzler Miller, both identified as 
Communists in sworn testimony in 1957. 
Miller is an officer of the San Francisco 
chapter of the National Lawyers Guild. 
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In 1960, he replaced Benjamin Davis, a 
known Communist, as president of the 
National Lawyers Guild Bay Area unit. 
He was a signer of a clemency petition 
for Carl Braden, one of the leading racial 
agitators in this country. 

Mrs. Miller, whose maiden name was 
Helen Hoeder, was let out of the Labor 
Department just before World War II as 
a result of Communist activity. 

Communist incitement to violence by 
Negroes in the South, under the banner 
of civil rights, neither begins nor ends 
with sending lawyers, party-trained 
organizers of demonstrations, and mob 
violence, and youthful agitators into 
Mississippi and other southern areas. 
The party’s agitators and provocateurs 
are busy in other States throughout the 
country, especially in major cities, and I 
have cited some instances of this. The 
Communists also have their own Cuban 
version of “Lord Haw-Haw,” who daily 
beams broadcasts at the South, specifi- 
cally inciting to racial violence. This 
broadcaster is Robert F. Williams, who 
fied from the United States just before 
a grand jury in North Carolina indicted 
him on a charge of kidnaping a white 
couple during 2 days of racial violence. 

Williams was active in the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee for some time prior 
to his hasty departure from the United 
States. In Cuba, Williams broadcasts 
as a paid hireling of Fidel Castro. Wil- 
liams, in his broadcasts, is constantly 
calling for a specific action or types of 
action necessarily leading to or resulting 
in or involving violence. To give only one 
example: he recently called upon Negroes 
of the South to manufacture “lye bombs” 
to be used in racial demonstrations. A 
short time later, a roadblock in Loui- 
siana, searching cars for contraband, un- 
covered a substantial number of such 
“lye bombs.” The implication is ines- 
capable that these were prepared, and 
were intended to be used, in accordance 
with the broadcast advice of Castro’s 
Negro Communist “Lord Haw-Haw,” 
Robert Williams, of North Carolina. 

Let me quote a few passages from a 
speech by this man Williams, broadcast 
over Havana radio—Castro calls it “Ra- 
dio Free Dixie”-—on July 13 of this year. 

On that occasion, Cuba's “Lord Haw- 
Haw” said: 

Dark cats are picking up on a whale of a 
beating at the hands of the ofay devil * * *, 
The ofay devil is on the prowl. Vicious thug 
cops are throwing dark blood all across the 
racist land * * *. Mississippi is no more 
than an oversized firecracker * * *, Non- 
violence is what is dead. Nonviolence is no 
match for savage cops slinging head-whip- 
ping clubs * * * our people must be willing 
to die and to kill for freedom. Our lives 
have been miserable and tormented since 
the first slave ships brought us to America. 
They will continue to remain so until we 
prove ourselves willing and ready to meet the 
violence and terror of oppression with the 
violence and terror of liberation. 

> * - + La 

The fate of the whole racist nation hinges 
on the pace set in Mississippi. The word 1s: 
“Go for broke. Polish Bladie Mae, wheel out 
the old lye can or the old shooting irons, 
stock ammunition and organize to give “Mr. 
Charlie' one whale of a tail beating.” 


On June 9 or June 10 of this year, five 
SNCC workers from Greenwood, Miss., 
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were arrested in Columbus, Miss., on 
traffic charges. In their automobile 
were found a large number of copies of a 
publication called the Crusader, which 
quite obviously, these SNCC workers 
were distributing. This publication, a 
photostat of which I hold in my hand, 
carries on its front page the name of 
Castro’s Cuban “Lord Haw-Haw,” Rob- 
ert F. Williams, as its publisher, and the 
back page shows that it was printed in 
Cuba. 

Meanwhile, the Communist Worker is 
calling for a Federal takeover of the 
State of Mississippi. Every demonstra- 
tion, every racial disturbance, every riot 
in Mississippi lends fuel to the fire which 
the Worker is trying to fan into a flame 
big enough to be used as an excuse for 
the Federal intervention which the 
Worker advocates. 

Of course, the use of students, and 
others who claim to be students, makes 
it difficult to establish the alinement of 
each individual who is engaged in the 
Communist conspiracy to further or to 
participate in the invasion of Mississippi. 
Undoubtedly there are those who aid 
and abet the Communist Party’s activi- 
ties without being party members, and 
perhaps without knowing that the party 
is manipulating them. The fact remains 
that with passing time, the operating 
heads of this offensive against the 
sovereign State of Mississippi, the men 
who are using these students as stooges 
and pawns, are beginning to stand out 
for all to see. I have named some of 
them today. I shall name others as 
they become involved or disclosed. 

Mr. President, the people of Missis- 
sippi are like the people everywhere. 
They do not seek racial violence. They 
do not want it. There is a conspiracy to 
thrust violence upon them. The people 
of my State do not know what happened 
to the three individuals who are missing 
in Neshoba County, Miss., any more than 
my colleagues in this Chamber know. 
After nearly a month of intensive search 
by 500 or 600 men, including Navy per- 
sonnel, the Mississippi Highway Patrol, 
and numerous volunteers, while racial 
agitators in both the North and the 
South proclaim that the missing ones 
have been the victims of persecution and 
racial violence, and many news stories 
give currency to this accusation, the fact 
remains that no shred of evidence has 
yet been produced to show that this ac- 
cusation is true in any respect. 

The people of Mississippi hope de- 
voutly that these three who are missing 
have not been harmed; but many people 
in our State assert that there is just as 
much evidence, as of today, that they 
are voluntarily missing as there is that 
they have been abducted. No one wants 
to charge that a hoax has been per- 
petrated, because there is too little evi- 
dence to show just what did happen; but 
as time goes on and the search continues, 
if some evidence of a crime is not pro- 
duced, I think the people of America will 
be justified in considering other alterna- 
tives, as more valid solutions to the 
mystery, instead of accepting as true the 
accusation of the agitators that heinous 
crime has been committed. 
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The character of those who are be- 
ginning to loom as the most important 
and most powerful in conducting the 
operation in Mississippi which I re- 
ferred to earlier as an invasion under 
the guise of civil rights does not justify 
faith in their motives. It does not 
justify reliance on their statements. It 
does not justify the public pillorying of 
the innocent population of our entire 
State, nor public attacks on the honor 
of that State and its public officers. The 
people of Mississippi have been sub- 
jected, and are being subjected today, to 
a degree of vilification, a multiplication 
of indignities, a quantity and quality of 
provocation, unequalled since the black 
days of Reconstruction which followed 
the War Between the States. That the 
people of Mississippi are holding their 
tempers so well, that their natural hu- 
man urge to defend themselves is being 
so tightly restrained, that they have been 
so little moved to counteraction in the 
face of such provocation, I say is to their 
everlasting credit. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, last 
week the United States observed the sixth 
Captive Nations Week. There can be no 
more poignant reminder of our own lib- 
erty than the continued subjugation of 
lands from which so many of our citi- 
zens derive. 

The 300 million captive peoples are 
the proud possessors of indigenous cus- 
toms, languages, and cultures. Back 
and forth across their ancient lands war 
has raged for centuries. First by one 
foreign power and then by another, their 
territory has been partitioned and par- 
celed out; their populations have been 
fragmented and flung afar; their re- 
sources have been drained and deplet- 
ed. Oppression and tyranny are, in short, 
companions constant to these peoples. 

Those that are deprived of freedom 
do not desire it less. Their longings for 
liberty lost often culminate in dramatic 
sacrifices. From behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, millions have fled for freedom, for- 
saking their native lands, their homes, 
and property, and in many cases, their 
families. 

The Communist captivity of these 
careworn countries is far more repugnant 
than past despotism. More than land 
and people and resources, the Commu- 
nists also aim to consume the minds of 
their captured satellites. This is the dis- 
graceful and distinguishing characteris- 
tic of Communist totalitarianism. Ear- 
lier oppressors have demanded only sub- 
missive actions; the Communists require 
servile minds. The Communists would 
sequester not only the wealth of a na- 
tion, but also its soul. 

From time to time, to their coura- 
geous credit, these captive nations have 
signified that, although their lands are 
occupied and their borders sealed, their 
societies fractured and their wounds un- 
healed, the Communists have neither 
consumed their spirit nor suppressed 
their faith in freedom. 

Let us salute these noble people; let 
us hallow forever the enduring spirit of 
Kossuth and Kosciusko; and let us re- 
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mind ourselves that, in the words of 
Somerset Maugham: 

If a nation values anything more than 
freedom, it will lose its freedom; and the 
irony of it is that if it is comfort or money 
that it values more, it will lose that, too. 


ALLEGANY STATE PARK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, within 
330 miles of New York City, there is still 
wilderness in the full sense of the word. 
In the southwestern corner of New York 
State lies the Allegany State Park, a 
65,000-acre area devoted to wildlife pres- 
ervation and camping. Here a person 
can hike for hours without seeing people, 
buildings, or any other sign of human 
life. 

This rich wilderness tract, which serves 
New Yorkers as well as all citizens of 
our country, is steeped in history, and 
serves as a vacation spot for historians 
as well as naturalists and lovers of the 
outdoors. The park is next to the famed 
reservation for the Seneca Indians, an 
area well known in New York State his- 
tory. Surely the Allegany Park is one 
of the more delightful vacation spots on 
the east coast. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article describing this park, its facilities 
and historical background printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WILDERNESS IN THE EAST—ALLEGANY PARK Is 
65,000 ACRES OF WILDLIFE AND THICK FOR- 
ESTS 

(By William Stockdale) 

OLEAN, N.Y.—The open season on pleasure 
runs for 365 days a year at Allegany State 
Park near here. The largest facility of its 
Kind in New York State, this vast wilder- 
ness area is busy the year round with camp- 
ers, vacationists, sportsmen and other afi- 
cionados of the great outdoors. 

Situated about 330 miles from New York 
City in the far southwestern corner of New 
York State, the popular playground attracts 
more than 750,000 visitors annually. A 
mammoth park in itself, the preserve takes 
on an added wilderness aspect as it sweeps 
down to the Pennsylvania border and joins 
the even larger Allegheny National Forest in 
the State. 

NOT SPELLBOUND 


Note the difference in how Allegany is 
spelled. In New York, the spelling for the 
park, the town and the river of the same 
name is “Allegany.” As a sovereign State, 
New York retained its spelling even after the 
US. Geographic ] Board made the official spell- 
ing “Allegheny.” Thus, the Allegany River 
becomes the Allegheny when it crosses into 
Pennsylvania. 

On a road map of New York State, the park 
appears as a patch of green resembling a 
huge umbrella raised over the northern bor- 
der of Pennsylvania. Its 65,000 acres com- 
prise the largest wilderness area of any New 
York State park, since the even more expan- 
sive Adirondack and Catskill wilderness re- 
gions are classified as forest preserves. 

Summer is the busiest time of year at 
Allegany State Park, but the other seasons 
attract their share of visitors, too. From 
Memorial Day to Labor Day, the park’s 400- 
odd cabins usually are booked to capacity, 
and the trailer and tent areas, the most ex- 
tensive in any State park in New York, are in 
great demand. 

In the fall, from Labor Day to mid-Octo- 
ber, many persons visit the park to admire 
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the foliage displays. The hunters also ar- 
rive in force, and shortly afterward the first 
snow brings out the skiers and the winter 

fans. One big attraction in the spring 
is the excellent fishing. As the trees blossom, 
bird watchers and picnickers begin to arrive. 


A SPECTACLE IN ITSELF 


Allegany State Park does not have any 
single prize attraction. It does not, for ex- 
ample, have the spectacular gorge and 
chasms that have earned Letchworth State 
Park to the north the title of “Grand Can- 
yon of the East.” Nor, for that matter, does 
it have a great waterfall, magnificent caves, 
or age-old trees. 

What it does have in abundance is wilder- 
ness—pure and simple. In a world fast 
succumbing to the advance of the bulldozer 
and concrete mixer, this is a precious com- 
modity. 

It is possible to drive mile after mile 
through this park without seeing people or 
buildings or other signs of human activity, 
or even animals. The trees that line the 
road form such a complete canopy overhead 
that only cracks of sunlight trickle through. 

Suddenly, a chipmunk stands on his hind 
legs in the middle of the road watching a 
car's approach, darting off at the last mo- 
ment. Later, a woodchuck lumbers awk- 
wardly across the road to disappear into the 
bushes, If the automobile engine is quiet 
enough, or is shut off, birds can be heard 
singing overhead. 

All the species of wildlife common to the 
East can be found here. There are whitetail 
deer, beaver, porcupine, and even black bear. 

Park rangers say that any visitor can, with 
certainty, see most of these creatures. Some 
of the shyer animals, among them mink, fox, 
beaver, and weasel, also can be observed but 
this requires more patience. 

There are different approaches to spotting 
the wildlife. Many find guard duty by the 
trash bins the easiest way to see the bears. 
But one of the best methods of seeing other 
animals is by sampling the park’s 50 miles 
of fine hiking trails 

The trails are ot a primitive nature, in 
keeping with the wilderness character of the 
park. Although easily followed, they are 
unlike many hiking trails in other parks in 
that they are not plastered with markers. 

The park is particularly popular with 
campers, and what the visitor does after he 
arrives and pitches his tent depends on his 
personal preference. He can simply relax 
and enjoy the wilderness, or if he craves ac- 
tivity, there are beaches, swimming pools, 
and facilities for boating, tennis, and soft- 
ball. 

In the course of exploring the park, one 
may be drawn to the so-called “bear caves.” 
These are simply large rock formations, but, 
despite the fact that they have nothing to do 
with bears, they are nevertheless interesting. 


BIG BOULDERS 


There are other areas, such as Thunder 
Rocks, where large boulders may be seen, 
some of them partly covered with moss. 
Generally, they are concealed in the shade 
of the dense forest. 

Drinking water is available from springs 
and deep wells. One ranger observed that a 
certain spring was the most popular attrac- 
tion in the park last summer as residents 
from nearby communities came to fill their 
jugs and bottles with the clear, sweet water. 

As one drives along the park roads, he can 
see neglected apple trees on a hillside, or a 
clearing where a cabin stood or possibly a 
logging mill. It is evident that, while this 
is wilderness, it is not virgin wilderness. 

People once lived in this vast wooded area 
and earned their living off the land by log- 
ging and planting. The forest today is sec- 
ond growth, and the original pines are gone. 
The State bought up the homes, the people 
moved off and the wilderness was recovered. 
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Almost surrounding the park is the Al- 
legany Reservation of the Senecas. In fact, 
the main road into the wilderness preserve, 
State Route 17, passes through Salamanca, 
one of the few cities lying entirely within 
an Indian reservation. 

The Senecas currently are campaigning to 
get Federal compensation for the flooding of 
part of their land in connection with the 
construction of the Kinzua Dam, across the 
State line in Pennsylvania, 


LOSING GROUND 


The park expects to lose only about 400 of 
its 65,000 acres to the dam project, but close 
to 80 Indian families on the adjacent res- 
ervation are being moved to higher ground. 

Mineral rights were often retained by the 
absentee landlords, and five natural gas wells 
operate today inside the park, in addition to 
a few oil wells. Park authorities require the 
oil and gas people to cover their tracks and 
plant trees around their rigs to protect the 
wilderness character of this manmade wil- 
derness. 


CYPRUS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
82-percent Greek majority in Cyprus 
does not seek unreasonable ends; it asks 
merely that the old democratic princi- 
ple of majority rule be made a reality 
in Cyprus. 

We have witnessed the disruptive ef- 
fects of veto “rule” on parliamentary 
and international councils before. 
What Cyprus now seeks is a flexible sys- 
tem of government that will steer the 
nation vigorously in response to the needs 
of its people and the challenges of the 
modern world. 

The need for majority rule is well 
supported in a letter to the editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, July 1, 1964, 
written by Mr. Gus Chekares, an Ameri- 
can businessman who recently visited 
Cyprus. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this letter be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rrnrcorr in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as a 
great nation bearing heavy responsibili- 
ties for preserving the peace, America 
is obligated to press for an early end to 
the tragic strife in Cyprus. Only in an 
atmosphere of peace can a just resolu- 
tion of Greek and Turkish demands be 
found in a system based upon majority 
rule with reasonable protection of mi- 
nority interests. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Tourist IN CYPRUS 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

As an American businessman presently 
visiting Cyprus, 1 would appreciate the op- 
portunity of conveying to your readers my 
impressions and observations of the situa. 
tion on this strife-torn island. My curi- 
osity was aroused by the conflicting state- 
ments and letters appearing in our American 
papers; hence the reason for my visit. 

The Greek Cypriots, who compose 82 per- 
cent of the island's population, are a free- 
dom-loving people, a people who loved the 
British as friends but not as masters. They 
are at a loss to understand why Britain 
foisted upon them the constitution they 
now have. 

The Greek Cypriots are perplexed and in- 
sulted when the American press refers to 
them as terrorists. They point out that this 
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is the same press that a few years ago re- 
ferred to the freedom-loving Hungarians as 
freedom fighters. They are quick to point 
out that they, like the Hungarians, are fight- 
ing for the right of self-determination. 
Nothing more; nothing less. 

Why the American press has been fol- 
lowing the British line is beyond their com- 
prehension. Why was it right, they ask, 
for the United States to fight Britain for 
their independence, and wrong for the Cyp- 
riots? 

There are well over 125,000 Greeks living 
in Turkey and 90,000 Turks living in Greek 
Thrace, but neither of these minorities has 
veto powers over the majority of the coun- 
try in which they live. Why then should 
the Turkish Cypriots, who compose only 16 
percent of Cyprus’ population have veto 
powers over the 82-percent Greek majority? 

The Greek Cypriots point with pride to 
the fact that they are of the same blood, 
heritage, language, culture, and religion, 
as the mainland Greeks. The only alter- 
native to self-determination acceptable to 
them is enosis, meaning union with the 
mother country, Greece. 

Greece on the other hand has very forci- 
bly informed Turkey that a state of war will 
exist the very moment the Turks attempt to 
invade Cyprus. As a matter of fact war was 
narrowly averted only a few weeks ago when 
the Turks had a task force ready to invade 
Cyprus. It was President Johnson who 
stayed the invasion by issuing a stern warn- 
ing to the Turkish Government, and the 
entire world breathed easier. 

In conclusion, it is my humble opinion 
that Cyprus should be given, without delay, 
a constitution similar to the one we have 
in the United States. On the other hand, 
if we permit the present situation to con- 
tinue, it might very well fester into another 
Cuba. 

Nicosia, CYPRUS. 

Gus CHEKARES. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The basis for the terms 
of the Constitution of Cyprus was the Zur- 
ich Agreement negotiated by the Premiers 
of Greece and Turkey in 1959. Britain did 
not take part in their conference but sub- 
sequently concurred in what was agreed 
there.) 


WELCOME FOR PRIME MINISTER 
ABDUL RAHMAN 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
the Prime Minister of Malaysia, Abdul 
Rahman, is beginning a 342-week visit to 
the United States and Canada. We are 
certainly pleased that he is here, and ex- 
tend to the Prime Minister our heartiest 
and deep-felt best wishes. 

It is indeed unfortunate that our wel- 
come must be qualified with apologies. 
The knowledge that our country has been 
training Indonesian armed forces which 
may be used against the country of Ma- 
laysia, a country supported by our ally, 
Great Britain, must be very disturbing 
to Tunku Rahman. Such activities 
should be discontinued at once, not only 
because of our friendship with Malaysia 
but also because our whole policy toward 
Asia is undermined when we subsidize a 
country like Indonesia which in turn is 
training Red Chinese guerrilla forces to 
combat free Asian nations. 

The Prime Minister must not misun- 
derstand and think that such policies re- 
flect the attitude of the American people. 
Most of the American people—far and 
away the great majority—have watched 
the development of Malaysia with great 
interest and sympathy. We wish this 
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new country well as it faces a great crisis 
almost before its independence celebra- 
tions have come to an end. Americans 
everywhere have watched the firm and 
resolute activities of Malaysia’s new 
Prime Minister and have admired his 
allegiance to the principles of freedom 
for all Malaysia’s citizens and independ- 
ence from those outsiders who want to 
make territorial gains at the expense of 
Malaysia’s sovereignty. 

We hope that the Prime Minister Rah- 
man’s visit will be a pleasant and pro- 
ductive one. We also wish him well in his 
fight against Indonesia and his attempt 
to make his country a productive and 
growing member of the free world. 

I sincerely hope that our State Depart- 
ment will take this opportunity to make 
clear to Prime Minister Rahman that our 
Government will not continue its sup- 
port of Indonesia, and will make clear its 
grave concern and displeasure with the 
policies Sukarno is pursuing toward his 
peaceful and progressive neighbor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HON. L. HOWARD BENNETT CHAL- 
LENGES GRADUATES OF ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY IN COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Honorable L. Howard Bennett, assistant 
to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Civil Rights, recently delivered 
the commencement address at Allen Uni- 
versity, Columbia, S.C. In his remarks 
Judge Bennett discussed the momentous 
challenges confronting Negro college 
graduates in these difficult times. I 
quote one particularly important passage 
from this address: 

You are leaders and you who will be 
joining the ranks of the adult community 
must accept this challenge of freedom and 
responsibility. We cannot permit the sharp- 
ness of the effort to be blunted, the force of 
the thrust weakened, the focus and relevance 
of this crusade misdirected by senseless mass 
demonstrations that are pointless, harassing, 
and vindictive. 

It is time now that the responsible leader- 
ship make it clearly known and understood 
that the human rights cause does not spon- 
sor or approve demonstrations that are ap- 
parently futile exercises in calisthenics, 


Judge Bennett has distinguished him- 
self as a person courageously striving for 
true racial justice in all sections of 
America. He has made a lasting contri- 
bution to good relations among white 
and Negro residents of Minnesota and 
he has continued this outstanding record 
during his more recent service in the 
Department of Defense. I commend him 
for this balanced and forthright address 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. I 
also ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Columbia, S.C., State of 
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May 31, 1964, commenting on Judge 
Bennett’s address be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mencement address and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


(Commencement address at Allen Univer- 
sity, Columbia, S.C., May 25, 1964, by 
Hon. L. Howard Bennett, principal as- 
sistant to the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Civil Rights) 


THE MISSION OF THE COLLEGE GRADUATE: 
To ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE 


Bishop Carey Gibbs, reverend clergy, Dr. 
Wright, members of the board of trustees, 
distinguished platform guests, members of 
the faculty, parents and friends, and mem- 
bers of the graduating class of 1964, I greet 
you on your commencement morning. 

Commencement is a joyous occasion and I 
consider it a great privilege to be here and 
to share this happy hour of high achieve- 
ment with you. 

First of all, I offer my heartiest con- 
gratulations to all of you—to the members 
of the graduating class, to President Wright 
and the faculty, to the parents, relatives, 
and friends of the graduates. All of you 
have made significant contributions to the 
educational process which culminates in 
what we in America call graduation day. 

I am especially desirous to congratulate 
you parents—you mothers and fathers of 
these fine, beautiful young women, and fine, 
handsome young men. Congratulations to 
you parents whose love, labors and sacrifices, 
hopes and prayers are this morning coming 
to fruition, and are in some measure being 
realized here in this place, at this hour. 

Congratulations to Dr. Wright and the 
members of the faculty and administrative 
staff who have taken seriously the trust of 
having had committed to your custody these 
young ladies and young men for your pro- 
viding them with guidance and development, 
education, and inspiration. 

When an organism is challenged it puts 
into operation forces that are needed for 
its protection and survival. If it does not 
recognize the challenge and does not respond 
to it, it eventually deteriorates and suc- 
cumbs. A challenge is essentially a test, 
a contest, a showdown of some nature. It 
can be a confrontation of ideas and con- 
cepts, or a competition of systems of gov- 
ernment, or ways of life. At the least, it is 
the prick or sting that arouses us from com- 
fortable repose and alerts us to mobilizing 
our resources to meet a threat. It is the 
challenge of the irritating presence of a 
grain of sand that initiates the enveloping 
and crystallizing process that ends in the 
formation of a gem pearl. The human body 
when attacked by foreign bodies, or dis- 
ease germs, also responds to the irritation— 
the challenge—by producing antibodies, or 
by enveloping the germs and sealing them 
off, 


It is some threatening sound, often in- 
audible to the human ear, that alerts many 
of the inhabitants of the animal world to 
bestir themselves, and gird and mobilize 
their whole animal being to meet a real 
or fancied attack. 

The human personality is often lethargic 
and indifferent until threatened and chal- 
lenged. From your own experiences you can 
recount how the better and the best self of 
an individual, or your own self, really does 
not emerge or manifest itself until there is 
some crisis—some challenge. You see a per- 
son in peril, drowning, or menaced by flames, 
or in the path of some imminent disaster. 
Or there is illness, or death, or some lesser 
personal or family tragedy. Or as students 
you procrastinated for most of the semester 
and did not study, but the threat of failure 
challenged you to great effort in studying and 
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preparing for the exams in order to pass the 
course. 

Whatever the circumstances, the situation 
was disturbed. There was threat, challenge 
out of which came motivation, mobiliza- 
tion of resources and action. To be chal- 
lenged is to be motivated. Arnold Toynbee, 
the eminent historian, tells us from his study 
of civilizations and history that unless a 
civilization, a society, a nation, is challenged 
it decays and dies. And unless an individual 
is challenged, motivated and responds to 
the stimulus of challenge, the individual 
slumps into a state of nonpurposive exist- 
ence and for all social purposes dies. 

Thus it is that challenge has social utility 
as well as physiological value. It is some- 
thing akin to the power of discontent, if not 
a facet of that process. 

John W. Gardner, president of the Carne- 
gie Corp., tells us in his stimulating book, 
“Renewal in Societies and Men,” that to meet 
a challenge we have to see it, recognize it 
and be aware that it exists. Listen to what 
he says for it is relevant to our discussion: 

“To accomplish renewal, we need to under- 
stand what prevents it. When we talk about 
revitalizing a society, we tend to put exclu- 
sive emphasis on finding new ideas. But 
there is usually no shortage of new ideas; 
the problem is to get a hearing for them, 
And that means breaking through the crusty 
rigidity and stubborn complacency of the 
status quo. The aging society develops elab- 
orate defenses against new ideas—‘mind- 
forged manacles,’ in William Blake’s vivid 
phrase. 

“But a society that has learned the secret 
of continuous renewal will be a more in- 
teresting and a more vital society—not in 
some distant future but in the present. 
Since continuous renewal depends on con- 
ditions that permit the growth and fulfill- 
ment of individuals, it will also be a society 
fit for freemen.” 

Let us then first speak of the challenge of 
the quest for fulfillment. 

The first year course in biology tells of 
organisms such as the paramecium and the 
ameba and their strong and tenacious urge 
to exist. These one-celled animals exist, 
they reproduce. They multiply by fission. 
But their existence is hardly more than the 
protoplasmic urge to exist—to stay filled 
with the capacity to continue, to divide by 
fission and multiply. Here is the lowest 
form of organic life. But note well that one 
of the properties of protoplasm alone is ir- 
ritability. 

Man has more than the desire to exist to 
reproduce. He has the desire to fulfill—the 
urge to fulfill. To fulfill is more than mere 
animal or physical existence. Fulfillment 
seeks to achieve certain goals and objectives. 
It is purposeful and meaningful. Unless the 
quest for fulfillment is a dynamic force in 
the life of an individual, that individual's 
life does not get much beyond the mere ex- 
istence of the one-celled animals. 

Your graduation here today is one leg on 
the quest for fulfillment. The quest for ful- 
fillment means, among other things, the cre- 
ation in your own mind of the kind of person 
you want to be, and the kind of life you want 
to live. The psychiatrists and psychologists 
will declare either categorically or strongly 
suggest (depending on the school of 
thought) that your image of self has already 
been created and that little if anything can 
be done about it. I will concur to say that 
the major structure of your personality has 
been formed and the potentials created. 
But at this juncture in your development we 
have not seen the emergence of either the 
full flowering of your personality or the full 
potential of your talents. There are many 
untapped resources, many latent abilities, 
considerable skills and capacities that are 
still to mature, There are many years ahead 
for creative, purposeful, and constructive 
living. The pattern and the plan may be 
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present, but the major fulfillment lies ahead. 
The goals and objectives may be described, 
but they are not yet wholly and fully at- 
tained. 

Your receiving your baccalaureate today is 
one fulfillment. It is important and sig- 
nificant but it is only a beginning. 

This point of high achievement in your 
young lives should provide you with a new 
opportunity for reflecting and planning, de- 
termination and dedication as to what kind 
of person you want to be, what kind of life 
you want to live. Do not settle for mere 
existence. Resolve this day to make the 
utmost and highest use of your every talent 
and ability. Resolve and determine this day 
that you will live creatively and construc- 
tively, not only for yourself, but for your 
family and for your community. 

The quest for fulfillment is beyond the 
individual self. We live as a part of a social 
organization. We are influenced by it, but 
we can also influence it. Resolve this day 
to dedicating your life to influence it for 
good and the betterment of mankind. 

The challenge of the quest for fulfillment 
moves from self to family to community and 
with it goes the imperative to help in the 
making of the good society or what Josiah 
Royce, the great Harvard philosopher, calls 
the beloved community. Time and space are 
almost obliterated by the rapid means of 
communication. It is more than a pretty 
phrase that all the world is a neighborhood. 
To live in the world community requires of 
all of us the application of high intelligence 
on how we can live together in peace and 
harmony. Our generation must find solu- 
tions to such problems as poverty, urban 
slums, family disorganization, juvenile de- 
linquency and crime, racial discrimination 
and its attendant tensions, mass transporta- 
tion, automation, the wise use of leisure 
time, and on ad infinitum. 

The quest for fulfillment then is to live 
to your highest capabilities for self and so- 
ciety, for family and community. It was 
Royce who said: 

"I believe in the beloved community and 
in the spirit which makes it beloved, and in 
the communion of all who are, in will and 
in deed, its members. I see no such commu- 
nity as yet; but nonetheless my rule of life 
is: Act so as to hasten its coming.” 

Let us now speak of the challenge of free- 
dom and responsibility. 

Freedom is a whole coin, and any dimin- 
ishing of the reality of freedom substantial- 
ly dissipates all of it. 

No American citizen is truly free until all 
Americans are free. Lincoln saw this clearly 
more than a hundred years ago. In his mes- 
sage to the Congress on December 1, 1862, 
Lincoln said: 

“In giving freedom to the slave, we assure 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in what 
we give, and what we preserve. 

“We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the 
last best hope of earth. Other means may 
succeed; this could not fail. The way is 
plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way, if fol- 
lowed, the world will forever applaud, and 
God must forever bless.” 

It was in these words that Lincoln stated 
the case, in part, for having issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Slavery not 
only held the slave in bondage, it also placed 
limitations on the white man. Slaveowner 
as well as laborer; plantation patriarch as 
well as city storekeeper. In freeing the slave, 
Lincoln hoped the freedom of all would be 
assured. But freedom did not come with the 
emancipation and more than a hundred 
years later it became incumbent upon an- 
other President to restate the same verity. 

“To strike the chains of a slave is noble. 
To leave him the captive of the color of his 
skin is hypocrisy. While we in America have 
freed the slave of his chains, we have not 
freed his heirs of their color. Until justice 
is blind to color, until education is unaware 
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of race, until opportunity ceases to squint 
its eyes at pigmentation of human complex- 
ions, emancipation will be a proclamation— 
but it will not be a fact. To the extent that 
the proclamation of emancipation is not ful- 
filled in fact, to that extent we shall have 
fallen short of assuring freedom to the free.” 
(Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson; Detroit, 
Mich.; Jan. 6, 1963.) 

Scores of men in high position and low 
have said the same thing in many ways. 
Yet freedom has not come and neither the 
message nor its irrefutable validity and logic 
have been effectively communicated to all 
the people. This failure to break through 
and communicate is itself a challenge. The 
late Louis Worth used to always admonish 
us students at the University of Chicago 
that in order to be understood the persons 
or people to a conversation or dialog had 
to avoid talking past each other; that in 
order to communicate and be understood 
required that the dialog be carried on within 
the same “universe of discourse.” That is 
to say that listeners and hearers alike had 
to use the same language, with words of 
common meaning and connotation, and 
thereby the effort at communication and 
understanding could proceed with meaning- 
fulness. The civil rights movement—the 
Negro freedom movement—today is beset 
with the failure to effectively communicate. 

The strident and raucous voices of reac- 
tion and bigotry have not helped the situa- 
tion for their distortions, half-truths, and 
untruths have confused the people. Neither 
have the affirmative proponents in the de- 
bate made their point. The challenge to 
achieve freedom involves the art of com- 
munication and in this instance communi- 
cation requires first of all a clear definition 
of the goals and objectives. The definition 
must carry with it an interpretation in depth. 
The trite phrases, the cliches, the shallow 
exhortations are not adequate and will not 
do the job which an intelligent handling 
of this vexatious and complex problem re- 


quires. 

Wisconsin, Indiana, and Maryland are un- 
fortunate but clear evidence of this fact. 

In some sections there has been such a 
concentration on protest demonstrations 
that little attention has been given to tell- 
ing what the demonstrations are about and 
what are the root causes which give rise to 
them. 

We have not persuasively made the point 
that these demonstrations are the product 
of deep-rooted social, economic, and psycho- 
logical ills that have afflicted, disabled, and 
disadvantaged the Negro since slavery and for 
a hundred years since emancipation. 

Let us ask ourselves a few questions: 

Where does the Negro work? What is the 
pattern of his employment? What is his 
economic status? 

More than 75 percent of all Negro work- 
ers are found in the three lowest occupa- 
tional categories: service workers, semiskilled 
and unskilled laborers, and farmworkers. 
But only 39 percent of all white workers are 
in these three categories. 

In 1963 the median annual income of the 
Negro family was $3,233. For the white fam- 
ily it was 45 percent higher—$5,835. What is 
even more significant is that instead of the 
gap narrowing in the past decade it has 
been widening. In 1952 the gap was 43 per- 
cent compared to a 45-percent gap in 1963. 

In 1961, 5.7 percent of the white men in 
the labor force were unemployed, but 13 
percent of the nonwhite men were unem- 
ployed. 

In the youth population between the ages 
of 16 to 21, Negroes are only 15 percent of 
the Nation’s youth population, but 50 per- 
cent (one-half) of Negro youth are both out 
of school and unemployed. James Bryant 
Conant, distinguished President-Emeritus of 
Harvard, and former High Commissioner of 
Germany, tells us this is one of the burn- 
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ing embers that poses a serious social prob- 
lem of human decay, deterioration, and an 
explosive potential in our big cities all over 
America. 

Where does the Negro live? 

One out of every six dwellings occupied 
by Negroes is dilapidated. In the white 
sector only 1 in every 32 dwellings is so 
classified by the census. 

In 1961 of all the public housing units 
in the Nation, Negroes occupied 47 percent 
of them; yet the Negro is only 11 percent of 
the Nation's population. 

These statistical facts appear clinically 
clean when recited, but a view of the teem- 
ing masses of Negroes, young and old, north 
and south, in the slums and ghettoes of 
rural and urban America are appalling pic- 
tures and constitute an ugly and disturbing 
condition in our Nation. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


The goals and objectives of the Negro 
crusade are to banish segrégation and dis- 
crimination from America, to do away with 
second-class citizenship, to remove from his 
shoulders all of the disabilities which burden 
him simply because he is Negro. It seeks to 
obtain equal opportunity to work, to be up- 
graded and promoted; and to receive the 
same or comparable pay, and have the same 
working conditions as any other worker. He 
wants to live in a clean and decent neighbor- 
hood with parks and playgrounds and wants 
this housing to be available anywhere he 
can afford to rent or buy. 

He wants to send his child to a good school 
with good teachers and wants that educa- 
tional program to be realistic and geared to 
the acceleration and cultural enrichment 
that the circumstances dictate. 

Negroes want to participate in every as- 
pect and at every level of the political 
process: To register, to vote, to hold office, 
to obtain political appointment, to function 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
processes, and to serve on the policymaking 
administrative boards and commissions. 

And of equal importance, the Negro wants 
the equal opportunity to assume all of the 
responsibilities, perform all of the duties of 
a citizen so that he can make his full, un- 
hampered contribution to the making of 


Royce’s “beloved community,” Hutchins’ 
“good society,” and President Johnson’s 
“great society.” 


The demonstrators chant and the placards 
read “Freedom Now.” I know the deep long- 
ing for freedom now. Freedom requires, de- 
mands responsibility, and in the march to- 
ward equality there is also the requirement 
for responsibility now. 

The movement for freedom will continue 
with quickened tempo and more intensity, 
and the massive efforts to close the gap and 
achieve equality will press forward. There 
will be more picketing and demonstrations, 
but responsibility and good judgment and 
sound reasoning say that we cannot and 
must not allow this movement to lose or 
diminish its peaceful, nonviolent character. 
We should take lessons from the successful 
and persuasive methods that appealed to 
America’s sense of decency and gained sup- 
port for the cause. They were dignified, 
orderly, saturated with a spiritual quality, 
and fortified with the invincible armor of 
Christian love. 

We can ill afford to have the imprint and 
character which Martin Luther King has 
given to this movement tarnished and de- 
meaned or destroyed by irresponsible demon- 
strations that degenerate into rowdy, ugly, 
disorderly mob-like emotional outbursts. 

You who are leaders, and you who will be 
joining the ranks of the adult community 
must accept this challenge of freedom and 
responsibility. We cannot permit the sharp- 
ness of effort to be blunted, the force of the 
thrust weakened, the focus and relevance of 
this crusade misdirected by senseless mass 
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demonstrations that are pointless, 
assing and vindictive. 

It is time now that the responsible leader- 
ships make it clearly known and understood 
that the human rights cause does not spon- 
sor or approve demonstrations that are ap- 
parently futile exercises in calisthenics. If 
a demonstration is not specific in its refer- 
ence and articulate in its statement of ob- 
jectives, it is harmful. If it does not directly 
address itself to the solution of a problem, 
the correction of a stated wrong, the redress- 
ing of a known grievance, the achieving of a 
right, then such a demonstration is a dis- 
service to the whole civil rights cause. They 
must cease, 

Indiscriminate inconveniencing of motor- 
ists on the highway, the malicious wasting of 
water, the mean and harassing practice of go- 
ing into supermarkets to collect carts full 
of groceries, and other merchandise, having 
them checked and their prices totaled, and 
then walking away without completing the 
transaction is not a way to win friends, in- 
fluence people or obtain justice and equal 
rights. 

In any national debate there will be dis- 
tortions and misstatements. The word has 
gone out and the impression is abroad, and 
unfortunately believed by many well-mean- 
ing persons that— 

Negroes want to take away the rights of 
the white people. 

Negroes want to take away their jobs. 

Negroes want to destroy the way of life, 
the good life of white America. 

Certainly the Negro does not want to take 
away the just rights of any man, He wants 
the protection of the Nation’s laws and the 
Same rights of all Americans. 

The Negro does not want to take away the 
job of any white person. What he wants is 
the same opportunity—the equal opportunity 
to get a job—the chance to be trained on 
that job, to be promoted on that job, and be 
paid on that job on the basis of his perform- 
ance without being discriminated against be- 
cause he is colored. 

It is the utmost folly to say and incredible 
to believe the Negro would want to destroy 
the way of life of those who seemed threat- 
ened. Theirs is a wonderful way to live. All 
the Negro seeks is the opportunity to partici- 
pate and share in, to improve and enjoy that 
way of life. And we shall gain that objective 
for Iam convinced that there is a great reser- 
voir of decency and justice and good will all 
over America. In the South as well as North. 
In the Middle West as well as on the Pacific 
coast. Among the most eloquent voices in 
the land today calling for racial justice and 
equal opportunity are two southerners—the 
former Governor of North Carolina, Luther 
Hodges, and the former Governor of Florida, 
Leroy Collins. 

Let us speak of the challenge to forge the 
alliance. 

The struggle of the Negro for the past 
hundred years has developed many survival 
techniques. This happens in any minority 
group that survives. Survival requires an ef- 
fective leadership. There has been a mark 
of genius in the leadership of Negro America. 
It has been a leadership competent in plan- 
ning, capable in developing and executing 
strategy, skilled in timing and sensing the 
climate of opinion and the public pulse. It 
has been articulate, persuasive and forceful, 
and at the same time, restrained and disci- 
plined. It has been the keeper of the Na- 
tion's conscience. 

At this juncture in our history and in the 
needs of humanity, we have an imperative 
to which to respond: The force, thrust and 
competence of the Negro’s revolt for freedom 
and equality must expand to embrace the 
legitimate democratic aspirations of other 
disadvantaged, dispossessed, disinherited, ex- 
ploited and persecuted groups in our society. 
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The Negroes of America, leadership and 
masses alike, must see their crusade in its 
true perspective, and must see the identifi- 
cation of their goals and objectives, with 
those of other groups in our Nation and our 
world society who are similarly oppressed 
and underprivileged. We must join cause 
with them and let them know of our con- 
cern and work for their uplift at the same 
time that we work for our own salvation. 

Our efforts to push back poverty from the 


doors of black sharecroppers in Alabama and - 


Mississippi is the same poverty that blights 
the life of the white family in the hills of the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

Our efforts to escape the segregated schools 
of inferior educational programs and facili- 
ties in the ghettoes of New York and Chicago, 
are the self-same ghettoes, segregated schools 
and inferior education from which the dis- 
advantaged Puerto Ricans in New York and 
Chicago seek to escape. 

The assaults upon human dignity and the 
violations of human decency which Negroes 
rightly abhor and to which they object in 
Alabama, Mississippi, New York, and New 
Jersey, are the same indignities, the same 
indecencies to which the American Indians 
are subjected and about which they complain 
in Minnesota and North and South Dakota 
and wherever they are found. 

And I could go on and on. We are not 
the only group in America beset with 
prejudice and discrimination. Catholics, 
Jews, Mexican-Americans, Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, the Orientals on the Pacific coast, labor 
in the textile mills of North and South Caro- 
lina, the migratory workers are also among 
the dispossessed and the disinherited. 

And I say to you, we must denounce anti- 
Semitism and anti-Catholicism and all the 
other antis in our society with the same 
vitality and force as we denounce anti-Ne- 
gro attitudes and conduct, patterns and prac- 
tices. Not only must we denounce the hate 
campaigns directed at Negroes and other 
minority groups, but we must also condemn 
and repudiate those Negroes who are now 
infected with the virus of hate. Of course 
the squalor and filth of Harlem tenements, 
the frustrations and hopelessness that ac- 
company unemployment, and all the other 
social ills of segregation and discrimination 
create revulsion within—but these condi- 
tions do not justify hating those you con- 
sider perpetrators of the crimes of injustice. 
The emergence of hate groups, and anti- 
white gangs among Negroes is deplorable and 
contrary to the moral values of our society, 
which we seek to have observed and obeyed. 
Negro Americans cannot by their silence al- 
low the small group of purveyors of hate and 
murder believe their antisocial behavior is 
either condoned, approved, or appreciated. 
Rather let it be known we deem it reprehen- 
sible. 

If you accept the challenge to forge the 
alliance you should recognize and all should 
know that the goals and objectives which 
Negroes are seeking in the 1960’s are con- 
sistent with the high ideals of our Judaeo- 
Christian religion, of Western civilization it- 
self, of the creed and promises of American 
democracy. And when viewed in perspective 
and in balance the black revolt is really only 
a part of a larger social revolution that sig- 
nificantly involves the whole social order. 
It should and must be made clear that as 
Negroes achieve their rights and equal op- 
portunities, other sectors and parts of our 
society also advance. The advance is neither 
singular, nor isolated. 

Every inch and step forward to freedom 
and equality by American Negroes is an inch 
and step forward for all Americans. 

Every inch and step forward for the pov- 
erty-stricken black sharecroppers in Alabama 
is an inch and forward step for the poor 
white man in the Appalachian Mountains 
of Pennsylvania. 

Every Negro in Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Mississippi who acquires the right to reg- 
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ister and exercises the right to vote is there- 
by strengthening the democratic political 
process. 

Every time the barriers of segregation and 
discrimination are lowered in education, 
employment, and housing, our whole Na- 
tion, black and white alike, move closer to 
the realization of the American dream. 
Every step forward, every gain, every ad- 
vance made by the Negro is an advance for 
all Americans and all Americans will ben- 
efit. 

Therefore, in urging you to accept the 
challenge to forge the alliance, I am in effect 
urging you to join together with all people 
to work for the improvement of conditions 
not alone for Negroes, or Indians, or Jews, 
or Puerto Ricans, or the poor whites of the 
mountains, but for improving the condi- 
tions for the entire family of man. In this 
way, we help evolve and construct the great 
society of which President Johnson speaks. 
Only Friday, President Lyndon Baines John- 
son, at the University of Michigan, said: 

“A great society—one of challenge con- 
stantly revered, beckoning us toward a des- 
tiny where the meaning of our lives matches 
the marvelous products of our labor.” (Lyn- 
don B. Johnson.) 

Finally, I speak to you on the challenge 
of a sense of mission. 

You young graduates are the beneficiaries 
of a great tradition, a valuable legacy. 
Richard Allen was a man of deep conviction 
and with him it was not sufficient that his 
body was free. His soul and spirit also had 
to be free. Nor was he content to see the 
plight of his fellow man without being 
moved, being sensitive, and wanting to do 
something constructive about it. Richard 
Allen had a sense of mission. When he left 
St. George’s Church in 1787, it was a sense 
of mission that led him to found the Free 
African Society, a social welfare-social up- 
lift organization, and later to found the 
A.M.E. Church. 

A sense of mission requires having that 
knowledge that your work, your life’s en- 
deavor, is a special work and to your life 
has been added a special purpose. It goes 
beyond that. There is a spiritual quality 
infused in it. There is zeal, the crusader's 
spirit and a strong commitment to do the job 
at all costs, 

Your education imposes a special respon- 
sibility upon you. You must relate your- 
self and your talents to the needs of the 
masses of people. And that you are “called” 
to help the poor, encourage the weary and 
inspire the discouraged. And you say to 
yourself: This is my duty; my obligation. 
Herein lies the challenge of a sense of mis- 
sion. It is not the arrogance of an attitude 
of noblesse oblige. Rather, it is the heeding 
of the injunction: I am my brother’s keeper. 

A sense of mission is mightily concerned 
with the spiritual and moral values. 

Since Korea, or maybe even since the end 
of World War II, the great emphasis placed 
on the material aspects of our culture has 
produced a flaunting disregard of basic and 
fundamental values of our society. 

Education and our schools and colleges 
have not acted to come to grips with this 
excess and imbalance of emphasis and direc- 
tion. Our society and, until recently, our 
college students, products of this social 
milieux, have been obsessed with such atti- 
tudes and concerns as comfort and com- 
placency, success and security. In our world 
of travail, complexity, kaleidoscopic change, 
there is no place for complacency. To be 
sure to be comfortable is desirable, to suc- 
ceed a worthy goal, and security a desired 
status, but these objectives must not be our 
first concerns, our highest priorities. 

Let us this day, both young and old alike, 
pledge ourselves to giving a high priority to 
social sensitivity, social concern and com- 
mitment. 
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SENSITIVITY 


A sensitivity to the ills of our society, the 
plight of our fellow men, the injustices, 
deprivations and needs of all people. 


CONCERN 


A deep and abiding concern based on our 
awareness about and sensitivity to these 
problems must stay with and live with us. 


COMMITMENT 


A personal commitment of ourselves to 
work intelligently, unceasingly and coura- 
geously to bring about the realization of the 
ideals and promises of our democratic 
society. 


[From the State, Columbia, S.C., May 31, 
1964] 


SOUND COUNSEL 


Sound advice for a reasonable, realistic 
and nonviolent advancement of their own 
cause was given Negroes in the commence- 
ment address at Allen University. 

Quoting the placards which say “Freedom 
Now,” Judge L. Howard Bennett, the speaker, 
and himself a Negro said: “But this freedom 
cannot be obtained instantaneously. The 
energy devoted to violent demonstrations 
covers up the reasons the demonstrations 
are being held.” 

Judge Bennett, now an assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense and a native of Charles- 
ton, did not deprecate the move- 
ment for Negro rights; he only suggested 
an understanding of the fact that violent 
demonstrations are not the avenue to instan- 
taneous change. They are no more than 
“futile exercises in calisthenics,” he said. 

It was advice on method, without reflec- 
tion on purpose. 

This points up once more the recklessness 
and premeditated civil disobedience fostered 
by the errant top Negro leadership. Judge 
Bennett apparently would have none of it. 
He would recommend a more effective com- 
munication of Negro objectives. 

“The idea is that at home and abroad the 
Negroes want to take away the jobs and 
civil rights of and opportunities of white 
Americans,” he said. “But that is not so. 
The Negro does not want to change the 
American way of life. The Negro wants only 
an equal share of it. He wants to partici- 
pate and wants to make as much contribu- 
tion to the American way of life as anyone 
else.” 

These should be calming words on waters 
made tortuous by the tactics of the revolu- 
tionary leadership. They point the way to 
long-range progress achieved through under- 
standing and good will. They should make 
sense not only to Negroes but to white in- 
dividuals and organizations which have en- 
dorsed the instrument of the demonstration 
and which Judge Bennett condemns as a 
disservice to his race’s cause. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE LOCAL AIR 
SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Minnesota is only one among many 
States concerned about the need for bet- 
ter airline service in the smaller cities 
and towns who have invested millions 
for certificated airports and terminal 
buildings. 

Only 540 of the thousands of airports 
in the United States are certificated on 
the scheduled routes of the trunk and 
local airlines. Many of these smaller air- 
ports are getting only one or two flights 
daily. More than 100 communities stand 
to lose their service altogether by pend- 
ing cases in the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to discontinue under the “use it or lose it” 
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rule or to consolidate service for a group 
of cities at a single airport. 

Recently a number of communities in- 
volved in this problem have joined to- 
gether to establish the Local Airline 
Service Action Committee—LASAC. 
This committee is requesting the CAB to 
permit no additional discontinuances un- 
til the Congress has investigated this 
problem thoroughly and established new 
policy guidelines. Alternative solutions 
such as the use of the so-called third 
level airlines to service these smaller 
communities should be investigated be- 
fore any final decisions are reached on 
these pending cases. 

I am fully sympathetic to the need for 
adequate airline service in these smaller 
cities and towns since adequate air serv- 
ice is practically essential if these com- 
munities are to maintain growing econo- 
mies and to attract new industry and 
population. To make it manifestly 
clear, I am unalterably opposed to the 
present policy. I think it is uneconomic. 
I think it is unwise. I think it is retro- 
gressive. It denies an opportunity for 
the smaller communities to grow. 

The American Association of Airport 
Executives recently adopted a resolution 
concerning this important problem. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 64-3 


Whereas many communities in need of 
airline service (1) are not receiving service, 
or (2) have lost or suffered reduction in 
service, or (3) face the prospect of a loss or 
reduction of service if regulatory and airline 
policies and activities continue their present 
trend; and 

Whereas many of these communities are 
becoming more dependent upon air transpor- 
tation for their total transportation needs; 
and 

Whereas it appears that these communities 
acting individually lack the resources to 
solve the problems or combat the present 
trend of reduction in service; and 

Whereas the economy of these commu- 
nities cannot be maintained or expanded to 
their fullest potential without adequate air 
service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Association of 
Airport Executives, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it hereby is, requested 
to investigate the level of certificated airline 
service to communities other than existing 
trunk airline points in order to determine 
whether the philosophy and intent of Con- 
gress with respect to such service is being 
achieved; and be it further 

Resolved, That upon completion of such a 
review, the Congress of the United States be, 
and it hereby is, requested to adopt a resolu- 
tion or legislation expressing the sense of 
Congress in regard to said airline service; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to urge the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to maintain no less than the 
current level of service to medium and small 
communities pending the review and action 
by the Congress herein requested; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
sent to the chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C.; the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices, House of Representa- 
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tives, Washington, D.C.; the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and Aero- 
nautics of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.; the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.; the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C.; the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Aviation, Commerce 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.; 


and the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics. 


Board, Washington, D.C. 


TRANSSHIPMENT OF AMERICAN 
WHEAT BY RUSSIA TO CUBA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call 
attention to a news release just issued 
by the Public Affairs Officer of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. The national 
VFW commander, Joseph J. Lombardo, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., today called for a sus- 
pension of all U.S. wheat shipments to 
the Soviet Union, pending an investiga- 
tion of reports that our wheat is being 
transshipped to Cuba. 

I endorse and support this highly con- 
structive position of the national com- 
mander of the VFW and the VFW 
organization nationally. 

We are all aware of the reports re- 
layed back into this country that Ameri- 
cans have witnessed the unloading of 
American wheat designed for Russia, 
and its reloading on Soviet ships to be 
transported to Cuba, thereby placing the 
United States in the direct position of 
supporting, encouraging, and fortifying 
the Communist government of Cuba. 

I also join National Commander Lom- 
bardo in his request that the Govern- 
ment and the White House make a full 
and clear report to the American public 
immediately as to the exact status of 
what occurred in this connection in Rus- 
sia. 

What we have now, of course, is mere- 
ly the word relayed back by persons on 
the American ship. This may or may 
not be an exaggeration of the facts. 
Whether it is an exaggeration of the 
facts, or whether it is, indeed, an ac- 
curate description of what has taken 
place, I believe that the American people 
are entitled to know precisely, and com- 
pletely, a full and frank report on all 
the facts. 

It is not news to Senators to realize 
that I was in strong opposition to the 
whole concept of selling our American 
wheat behind the Iron Curtain, for cash 
or for credit. 

I then said that I was perfectly con- 
fident that some of that American wheat 
would find its way out of Russia after 
we had shipped it in—to other countries, 
which she was trying to subdue or other 
countries which she was trying to control 
under her domination. 

To me, this is rather largely a question 
of semantics, as to whether what ac- 
tually happened was the transshipment 
of American wheat in Russia from an 
American ship to a Soviet ship so that 
our wheat goes to Russia and from Rus- 
sia back to Cuba, or whether in fact our 
American wheat was unloaded in Russia 
and a similar amount of replacement 
Russian wheat was then put in a Russian 
ship to go to Cuba. 
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Either way, the fact that we are sup- 
plying the needed wheat which Russia 
desires from our American bins, gives 
her the supply she requires, to enable 
her to ship wheat to countries which 
she is trying to support in her effort to 
destroy freedom in America. 

Either way, our shipment of American 
wheat to Russia gives her an opportunity 
either to use those precise grains of 


wheat or replacement wheat to build up 


the power of the Communist countries 
in this world to wage war against the 
United States. Either way freedom is 
weakened, the possibility of war is 
heightened, and America is injured. 

To use the “pretty” language of the 
State Department, Mr. President, any 
way we look at it the shipment of Amer- 
ican wheat to Communist countries 
which have vowed to destroy us has to 
be a “counterproductive” policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the entire news 
release published by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SUSPEND WHEAT SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA 


(News release from the office of director, na- 
tional security and foreign affairs, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.) 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 21.—The national 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Mr. Joseph 
J. Lombardo, of Brooklyn, N.Y., today called 
for a suspension of U.S. wheat shipments to 
the Soviet Union pending investigation of 
reports that our wheat is being transshipped 
to Cuba. 

Explaining the VFW’s position, Command- 
er Lombardo said, “According to press stories, 
the captain and first mate of a US. ship re- 
port that U.S. wheat is being unloaded at a 
Russian Black Sea port and reloaded aboard 
a ship bound for Cuba. This is a direct vio- 
lation of the terms under which the wheat 
sale was made to the Kremlin.” 

“It would appear, therefore,” Commander 
Lombardo continued, “two vital issues are 
involved: First, the Soviet Union breaking 
its agreement with the United States, and 
two, the use of U.S. wheat as a means of 
strengthening the Castro Communist regime 
in Cuba, If this is happening, then the Unit- 
ed States finds itself in the strange position 
of building up a regime dedicated to our 
own destruction.” 

“The VFW urges,” Commander Lombardo 
added, “that an immediate and vigorous in- 
vestigation be undertaken by the appropri- 
ate agencies of the U.S. Government to ascer- 
tain the correctness of these reports of the 
Kremlin sending U.S. wheat to Cuba. The 
VFW also urges that pending the completion 
of such investigation, U.S. wheat shipments 
should be completely suspended. If such 
reported doubledealing by the Soviet Union 
is correct, U.S. interests will have been pro- 
tected by suspending such shipments im- 
mediately.” Continuing, Commander Lom- 
bardo explained, “the investigation should 
not be confined to the matter of transship- 
ment of U.S. grain to Cuba alone. If trans- 
shipment of our wheat to any Communist 
nation has taken place, it is, also, in violation 
of the wheat sale agreement, and would also 
justify termination of the arrangement.” 

Concluding, Commander Lombardo stated, 
“This entire episode of a U.S. merchant ship 
being shot at and boarded in international 
waters, together with the U.S. captain’s re- 
port of transshipped wheat to Red Cuba, 
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demonstrates clearly the background of hy- 
pocrisy, ingratitude, and apparent outright 
breach of faith on the part of the Kremlin. 
But, of course, we should have learned long 
ago that we shouldn’t be surprised by any 
of these actions by the Soviet Union.” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I, too, have noted the furor 
about the wheat supposedly being trans- 
shipped from Russia to Cuba, wheat that 
we had shipped to Russia originally. 

The only evidence we have, of course, 
is the word of the captain of that ship; 
and, like many others, I believe that we 
should look into the situation to see if 
it is true. 

It does not seem possible that the Rus- 
sians would be so foolish as to transship 
wheat from Russia to Cuba, when Rus- 
sia can buy all the wheat it wishes from 
Canada and ship it to Cuba by a much 
shorter route. Last year, it purchased 
over $500 million worth of wheat from 
Canada. It could transship this to Cuba, 
which is much closer. 

There is also no restrictions whatever 
on the purchase of wheat by Cuba from 
Canada. 

But, why all this furor about the sale 
of wheat to Russia, when 2 years ago 
our sales of tallow to Russia and its 
satellites reached an alltime high? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the exact figures on 
the amount of increased shipments of 
tallow to Communist nations—which 
have reached large proportion. Tallow 
is one of the chief ingredients of ammu- 
nition. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMO TO SENATOR YOUNG FROM FOREIGN AG- 
RICULTURAL SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural exports to Russia and other 

East European Communist nations, includ- 
ing Yugoslavia, rose from $163,225,000 in 1959 
to $358,054,000 in 1963. This represents an 
increase of almost 119 percent. Omitting ex- 
ports to Yugoslavia, the increase amounted 
to about 285 percent, rising from $61,217,000 
in 1959 to $175,022,000 in 1963. The follow- 
ing discussion will omit exports to Yugo- 
slavia entirely. 

Trade with this group of nations has, dur- 
ing this period, involved Russia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and Latvia. Poland has 
taken most of the exports from this country, 
receiving over 99 percent of the total in 1959 
and over 42 percent of all U.S. agricultural 
exports to these nations in 1963. These dol- 
lar totals do not include the large wheat sales 
concluded late in 1963. 

Wheat and other grains, mainly soybeans, 
flaxseed, and corn, have contributed the ma- 
jor amount of these exports over the 5-year 
period. These items accounted for 48 per- 
cent of the total value in 1959 and 36 percent 
of the 1963 amount. 

Major items shipped to Russia included 
substantial amounts of tallow in 1961, 1962, 
and 1963. This amount did decline from 
197,487,000 pounds in 1961 to 33,400,000 
pounds in 1963. Cattle hides, live animals 
and, in 1963, agricultural seeds provided the 
bulk of the balance of our agricultural ex- 
ports to Russia. Prior to 1961, there was no 
shipment of these commodities to Russia. 
This was also the case with all of these na- 
tions except Poland and Hungary. 
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WYOMING STATEHOOD 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
July 10, a day on which the Senate met 
in a notably brief session, Wyoming ob- 
served the 74th anniversary of the act 
which created it as a State in the year 
1890. 

It was my privilege last year to speak 
on Wyoming’s proud past and brilliant 
future and also to invite attention to cer- 
tain members of the press, who were 
conducting “an unprecedented and well 
planned campaign of vilification and def- 
amation aimed at painting my State as 
something manipulated by external 
forces of some extremist bent.” I am 
relieved that there exists no need for 
such a statement on this occasion. 

It is indicative of the meteoric pace 
of recent history that the State which 
was created from a wilderness 74 years 
ago, and which still has the second 
smallest population in the Nation, is a 
participant in the space sciences and re- 
search. 

For the past 2 years, Fremont County, 
Wyo., has hosted a Space Age Conference 
and Exposition which has drawn science- 
conscious people not only from Wyo- 
ming's outlying areas but also from sur- 
rounding States as well. The first 
conference featured exhibits and speak- 
ers on the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. The theme of 
this year's conference, highlighted by a 
June 4 address by Air Force Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, was focused 
upon the space program of the U.S. Air 
Force. 

Few people realize that Wyoming has 
the Nation’s first operational squadron 
of intercontinental ballistics missiles. As 
General LeMay pointed out, Wyoming is 
also in the forefront of the Air Force's 
atomic power reactor program. An air 
defense radar site near Sundance, Wyo., 
houses the first atomic reactor used by 
the Air Force. The facility was installed 
in September of 1961. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the text of 
the address by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay at 
the Wyoming Space Age Conference and 
Exposition at Riverton, June 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Wyo- 
ming enjoys the truly commendable am- 
bivalence of retaining its historic spirit 
of independence and stalwartness, while 
at the same time striving with its every 
sinew for full participation in the science 
and technology of the space age before 
which lie vast uncharted reaches of 
knowledge and experience. 

Nowhere can the quest of man for 
knowledge be better observed than at the 
University of Wyoming at Laramie, 
where extensive experiments are under- 
way in a wide range of highly sophisti- 
cated projects. 

The University of Wyoming ranks 
among the top 10 percent of American 
universities, and as a former president 
of that institution’s board of trustees, I 
can say, without undue immodesty, that 
the products of that university are 
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among the best educated men and women 
in the world. 

As an aside, I should like to note that 
the territorial Governor who became 
Wyoming’s first State Governor, Francis 
E. Warren, received his appointment 
from then President Benjamin Harrison. 
That Chief Executive’s grandson, Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, is now serving 
Wyoming with distinction in his fourth 
term, as our single Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

As the last frontier of the Old West, 
Wyoming looks with anticipation on the 
years that lie ahead. We combine a 
proud heritage, an optimistic future, and 
confidence in the strength of the Ameri- 
can way to remain the land of opportu- 
nity—the Equality State. 

EXHIBIT 1 


ADDRESS BY GEN. CURTIS E. LEMAY, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, U.S. Am FORCE, AT THE WYOMING 
SPACE AGE CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION, 
Riverton, Wro., JUNE 4, 1964 


Senator SIMPSON, Governor Hansen, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is a very great pleasure for me to be in 
Wyoming today to visit your Space Age Con- 
ference and Exposition and talk with you 
about the Air Force's space program. 

It is far easier these days to ask intel- 
gent questions about space than it is to give 
authoritative answers. Though we know a 
great deal about space, we can easily identify 
areas of ignorance that are larger than our 
areas of knowledge. 

Our limited knowledge, however, does not 
keep us as a nation from believing strongly 
that our space program will benefit this 
country—and mankind— in very large. meas- 
ure. There is something about the mystery 
of space that holds a promise for man. 

The people of this region have obviously 
been caught up in the excitement of that 
promise. And in the pioneer spirit of your 
forefathers, you have sensed that this Nation 
is embarking on an epic exploration. You 
have set about the job of associating your- 
self with this adventure. And you have 
done it on your own. This kind of ambi- 
tious enterprise is in the best tradition of our 
country, and I admire your initiative and 
farsightedness. 

It is, I think, worthy of note that Wyo- 
ming already has a claim to being in the van- 
guard of the Air Force's aerospace activities. 
It was at Francis E. Warren Air Force Base 
near Cheyenne that the first squadron of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles became op- 
erational in August of 1960. That base now 
supports two ICBM wings. 

Wyoming is also in the forefront of the Air 
Force's atomic power reactor program. At an 
air defense radar site atop a 6,000-foot moun- 
tain near Sundance, the Air Force installed 
its first atomic reactor in September 1961. 
Today this reactor is not only supplying elec- 
trical power, it is also supplying steam heat 
for the buildings as a generous byproduct. 

With this beginning and judging from 
the ambition you are showing in this ex- 
position, I’m sure we can expect to see sub- 
stantial contributions from Wyoming to fu- 
ture space programs. 

The Air Force space program is part of a 
broad national effort to advance and pro- 
tect our interests in this challenging en- 
vironment. 

This national effort to get into space has 
been justified on four counts: (1) Scientific 
progress, (2) national prestige, (3) commer- 
cial advantage, and (4) national defense. 

Early in the days of the space age, the 
United States went on record as advocating 
that this new medium should be reserved 
for peaceful purposes. Our Government in- 
troduced a resolution to this end in the 
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General Assembly of the United Nations in 
December of 1961. The resolution as approved 
by the U.N., indorsed the U.S. position, but 
confirmed at the same time the inalienable 
right of all nations to self-defense in all me- 
diums; land, sea, air, and—if necessary— 
space. 

Conscious of the world’s concern about 
space, but also mindful of the aggressive 
tendencies of some nations, the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy reminded us as follows, and 
I quote: 

“Space science, like nuclear science and 
all technology, has no conscience of its own. 
Whether it will become a force for good or 
ill depends on man, and only if the United 
States occupies a position of preeminence 
can we help decide whether this new ocean 
will be a sea of peace or a new, terrifying 
theater of war.” End of quote. 

This Nation’s military space program, 
therefore, is not in conflict with our national 
policy of reserving space for peaceful pur- 
poses. It is designed to help carry out that 
policy. It is not enough for us just to wish 
or to resolve. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
we must be prepared to use force, if neces- 
sary, to prevent space from being dominated 
by an aggressor—if we are to insure its use 
for peaceful purposes. 

In order for you to gain some insight into 
the space activities of the Air Force, 1 would 
like first to cover briefly the background of 
our program, and then indicate for you a 
probable path for future developments. 

To place our space program in some degree 
of perspective, I would like to remind you 
that it was just 10 years ago this summer 
that we organized an all-out program to 
build intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

The development of these missiles was our 
first major step toward space. 

Then in September of 1959 in an effort to 
consolidate defense space activities, Secre- 
tary of Defense Neil McElroy assigned to the 
Air Force the responsibility for the develop- 
ment, production, and launching of all mili- 
tary space boosters. In March 1961, Sec- 

of Defense McNamara issued a fol- 
low-on directive adding the responsibility 
for research and development of all future 
military space programs and projects. These 
directives comprise our Air Force space 
charter. 

Air Force space plans establish as a first 
broad objective the development of systems 
which can operate on an effective and eco- 
nomical basis within the near-earth environ- 
ment. 

We have already developed our first group 
of such space systems. These are unmanned 
Satellites, and today they are performing a 
number of passive military missions, includ- 
ing communications, navigation and weath- 
er surveillance. 

These satellites have proved that in many 
respects space systems can do certain jobs 
better than those which are ground-based 
or airborne. 

We now conceive of a second group of 
systems which would make it possible for us 
to carry out certain defense activities in 
near space. 

We believe a genuine defense capability in 
this environment will call for three things: 
a detection and tracking system; a means of 
inspecting unidentified objects; and a means 
of disabling those that prove hostile—if this 
should be necessary in the national interest. 

To meet these requirements, we already 
have in operation a space detection and 
tracking system. And work is continuing on 
a satellite inspector project to develop equip- 
ment and techniques for inspecting objects 
in space. 

On the matter of disabling hostile space 
vehicles, we are currently considering alter- 
native means of solving this vital problem. 

We feel that a major factor in the prob- 
lems yet to be solved is the determination 
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of the appropriate role of man in space 
operations. 

Scientific information from research and 
development is urgently needed in this area. 
To date, we have learned that manned flight 
for a period up to several days is feasible 
without complex provisions for artificial 
gravity. And from the flights of the X-15, 
we have gained some valuable information 
on man's ability to maneuver on the fringes 
of space. Clearly, however, this knowl- 
edge must be expanded and refined if we 
are to plan wisely for more extensive mili- 
tary space operations. 

The planners of NASA’s manned lunar 
program also need information about man’s 
ability to survive and work in space. NASA’s 
two-man orbiting vehicle, Gemini, is designed 
to help supply this information. It is one 
of the building blocks in their program 
to land a man on the moon. Because of 
the overlap of interests, the Department of 
Defense and NASA drew up an agreement for 
cooperating on the Gemini project. 

As a result of this agreement, the Air Force 
is now tying in its very important manned 
orbiting laboratory—or MOL—program with 
the Gemini project. In fact, the joint plan 
calls for the physical coupling of the MOL 
to a Gemini capsule, so that they can be fired 
into orbit together. The idea is for a two- 
man crew to start out in the Gemini capsule, 
and after being injected into orbit, to move 
into the trailing laboratory. Upon complet- 
ing their experiments, they will return to 
the Gemini, detach it from the laboratory, 
and return to earth. The laboratory will 
remain in orbit. 

We hope to learn the answers to several 
specific questions from experiments with 
the manned orbiting laboratory. For ex- 
ample: 

How is man affected by extended periods 
in orbit? 

Will his faculties work well in such an 
environment? 

Which faculties might be impaired, to what 
degree, and how soon? 

Or, can a man in a weightless environ- 
ment maintain good physical condition 
through exercise? 

In addition to finding out the answers to 
such physiological questions, we will also 
be determining how well man can operate 
certain types of equipment in performing 
military functions. 

The answers to these questions will help 
us to tie down the answer to the big ques- 
tion—how useful is man going to be in 
space? 

Not until that question is answered, thor- 
oughly and scientifically, can we say with 
confidence what will be the course of U.S. 
military activities in that medium. If the 
manned orbiting laboratory can give us some 
of the answers to man’s proper role in mili- 
tary space operations, then the program will 
have to rank as one of the most important 
military space undertakings of the decade. 

To give you some feel for the extensiveness 
of this experiment, the MOL itself is planned 
to be a cylinder with a volume of about 1,500 
cubic feet, roughly the size of an o; 
one-car garage. It’s “shirt sleeve environ- 
ment” will make it possible for its crew to 
work on their military and scientific experi- 
ments for as long as 30 days. 

We hope to put several of these labora- 
tories into orbit. We are also making it pos- 
sible for replacement crews to enter these 
orbiting laboratories to carry out new experi- 
ments or finish old ones. 

What military spacecraft will look like in 
the days beyond the MOL is as yet hard to 
define. We anticipate, however, that they 
will be able to maneuver, rendezvous, in- 
spect, transfer men and materials—and if 
necessary disable hostile vehicles. With 
these capabilities they will be able to per- 
form a variety of military missions. 
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However, we face several serious problems 
when we attempt to design a military space 
system. First, we must weigh seriously its 
relative merits against a comparable ground- 
based or airborne system. The same techno- 
logical progress that is showing us ways of 
building space systems is also showing us 
ways of improving those which are ground- 
based or airborne. Our designers must, 
therefore, avoid the temptation of wanting 
to do things in space, simply because it is 
more challenging or more glamorous to do 
80. 

Second, we face the problem of the early 
obsolescence of space systems. If we rush 
to build a system with the first promise of 
science, we run the risk of development costs 
which could make it too expensive. If, how- 
ever, we continue to wait for more promising 
discoveries, we may place the Nation in a 
second-best position to an ambitious com- 
petitor. Our investment in space research 
and development, therefore, helps us to pace 
ourselves and to avoid the dual mistakes of 
making a premature commitment or over- 
looking a promising opportunity. 

Finally, an overriding consideration in 
space programs is cost. These programs are 
very expensive. In fact, cost is a pacing 
factor because, as always, our resources have 
limitations. We in the Air Force are very 
conscious of our responsibility for the care- 
ful management of these resources. 

If one takes a historical view of our space 
progress, he might say that today we are 
where we were in aviation 50 years ago. 
We've come a long way in that 50 years. 
And I think the of that half century 
of aviation tells us clearly that in the years 
ahead we will make phenomenal progress in 
space. 

With man in space, my instinctive belief 
is that the rate of progress will accelerate. 
I have learned that when you put a man at 
the controls of an airplane, he comes up with 
a lot of new ideas on how to accomplish his 
mission better. For some reason, these ideas 
just don’t come to his mind until he gets 
those controls in his own hands. In our 
limited space flights to date, we have already 
benefited from man’s presence in the capsule. 
And yet what we have learned thus far is 
but a fraction of what we will glean from 
man’s participation in the manned orbiting 
laboratory, the Gemini program, and the 
Apollo flights to the moon. 

I am reminded of my conviction in this 
regard by something I look at every day. In 
my Office in the Pentagon is a large trophy 
case. It contains a collection of very inter- 
esting items. One of them is the first pair of 
Air Force wings carried into space. They 
were worn by Maj. Gus Grissom on his sub- 
orbital flight of July 20, 1961. I'm sure that 
when Major Grissom pinned on his first pair 
of pilot’s wings in 1951, he never imagined 
that just 10 years later he would be at the 
controls of a Mercury space capsule called 
Liberty Bell VII. NASA recently named 
Major Grissom to be one of the two astro- 
nauts to be placed into orbit this year in the 
first shot in the Gemini series. I’m sure that 
he and the other astronauts will be bring- 
ing back many new ideas on how to better 
accomplish our scientific and military mis- 
sions in space. 

Undoubtedly, there are people here today 
who question whether this region of Wyo- 
ming has a future in the national space pro- 
gram. My feeling is this. From what I have 
seen and heard, there are people here who 
like to take the controls in their own hands 
and steer their own course. I am convinced 
that when a community thus accepts full re- 
sponsibility for its own destiny, it starts 
tapping the full resource of its imagination 
and initiative. 

Therefore, I believe the people of this 
region are operating on the right formula 
for success and that you do have a future 
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in the national space program. We welcome 
your participation in this great endeavor. 
Thank you. 


SALUTE TO NEBRASKA AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is 
with great pride that I commend a group 
of National Guardsmen who through 
their patriotism and personal dedication 
to duty have brought distinguished honor 
to themselves and to the State of Ne- 
braska. Maj. Gen. Lyle C. Welch, adju- 
tant general of the Nebraska National 
Guard, recently announced that the 
155th Fighter Group of the Nebraska Air 
National Guard has scored a “grand 
slam” by winning not only the Spaatz 
Trophy as the outstanding National 
Guard tactical flying unit for 1963, but 
also the Winston P. Wilson Trophy for 
year-round excellence in the perform- 
ance of all-weather aid defense missions 
and the Air Force Association’s Out- 
standing Unit Trophy. 

The 750 present-day minutemen in the 
organization commanded by Col. Fred H. 
Bailey, Jr., of Lincoln, Nebr., who 
through their personal sacrifice make 
a significant contribution to the pre- 
paredness of our country, deserve the 
warmest praise. These men, however, 
would be the first to point out that the 
primary business of the Air Guard is not 
to win prizes. Their efforts have been 
directed to insuring that our country is 
defended by a flying, fighting, Ready Re- 
serve. This these Nebraskans have done 
in an exemplary manner. 

The Spaatz Trophy, named for Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, former Chief of Staff of the 
US. Air Force, is the highest award of- 
fered to National Guard flying units. 
The selection criteria for this annual 
trophy include not only tactical profi- 
ciency, but technical, administrative and 
logistical capacity as well. The 155th 
Fighter Group demonstrated its capabil- 
ity in these areas in the highest degree. 
Colonel Bailey’s group has been among 
the winners in the Spaatz competition 
for 3 consecutive years, having taken 
or place last year and second place in 

The Winston P. Wilson Trophy is 
awarded annually to the outstanding 
Air National Guard all-weather fighter 
unit. This is the 3d year in a row 
that the 155th has won this trophy, an 
unprecedented demonstration of excel- 
lence in the hazardous and difficult all- 
weather fighter operation. In complet- 
ing their “grand slam,” the 155th also 
swept the Air Force Association Out- 
standing Unit Trophy, awarded each 
year to the outstanding Air National 
Guard tactical flying unit. 

Mr. President, I express the apprecia- 
tion not only of the citizens of Nebraska 
but also of all Americans to the men of 
this outstanding unit, and to all of their 
brothers in arms serving in the National 
Guard throughout the country. 

Congratulations are due, also, to Gen- 
eral Welch and his headquarters staff, 
particularly Gen. John Campbell, for 
their distinguished leadership which has 
made the fine record of the Nebraska Air 
National Guard possible. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
news account of the awards from the 
Lincoln Journal, together with an edi- 
torial salute from that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, July 2, 
1964] 


HIGH-FLYING AIR GUARD 


Many Nebraskans might not regard the 
Spaatz Trophy in the same class as an Orange 
Bowl championship. 

But among State Alr Guard outfits across 
the country, the Spaatz Trophy is the ulti- 
mate—the world's series, Kentucky Derby, 
and National Open all wrapped up in one. It 
is presented each year to the Nation's out- 
standing Air National Guard tactical flying 
unit. 

This year the coveted award was captured 
by the Nebraska Air National Guard, the 
155th Fighter Group. Not only that, the 
Nebraska flyers also won the Air Force Asso- 
ciation Outstanding Unit Trophy and the 
Winston P. Wilson Trophy. 

The business of the Air Guard is not just 
to win prizes, of course; 1t is to provide the 
country with a flying, fighting Reserve. This 
the Nebraskans are doing in an exemplary 
manner. 

For their grand slam of awards, Nebras- 
kans can salute with pride Gen, Lyle Welch 
and his high-flying Air Guard. 

[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, July 1, 
1964] 


Am UNIT HoNORED—GUARD Gets Tor TROPHY 


The 750-man 155th Fighter Group of the 
Nebraska Air National Guard has won the 
Spaatz Trophy as the outstanding Guard 
tactical flying unit for 1963. 

The fighter group also captured for the 
third consecutive year the Winston P. Wilson 
Trophy for year-round excellence in the per- 
formance of all-weather air defense mission, 
and the Air Force Association Outstanding 
Unit Trophy, which it has won 4 of the last 
5 years. 

Announcement of the awards was made by 
Maj. Gen. Lyle C. Welch, State adjutant gen- 
eral. He termed the recognition a “tremen- 
dous achievement.” 

The 155th Fighter Group utilized F-86L 
fighter aircraft. It has been assigned for the 
past 2 years to the Air Defense Command. 

Welch said the tropies marked a “grand 
slam” for the Nebraska Air National Guard. 
He said it was the first time Nebraska has 
won the Spaatz Award, which is based on 
flying safety records, proficiency in firing 
basic weapons, reaction time during alert 
periods, and other criteria. 

The Wilson Award is based on tactical, 
technical, administrative, and logistical effi- 
ciency. 


MRS. HASEBROOCK, GFWC PRESI- 
DENT, CHARTS “THE ROAD 
AHEAD” 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
June 26, I expressed the pride all Ne- 
braskans feel in having one of our most 
distinguished citizens, Mrs. William 
Hasebroock, of West Point, Nebr., elected 
to the presidency of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

I have now obtained a copy of the 
splendid inaugural address delivered by 
Mrs. Hasebroock as she assumed her 
duties. Appropriately titled “The Road 
Ahead,” it outlines the work to be car- 
ried out during the next 2 years, in- 
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cluding an exciting new project, the 
establishment of a Congressional Medal 
of Honor Grove at the American Free- 
dom Center at Valley Forge, a living me- 
morial to each of the 3,000 recipients of 
this Nation’s highest military honor. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mrs, Hasebroock's inaugural 
address be printed in the RrEcorp, as a 
reminder of the responsible and creative 
work carried on by the 11 million mem- 
bers of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in 50 States and 54 for- 


eign countries. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROAD AHEAD 
(Inaugural address by Mrs. William H. Hase- 
broock, president, General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs, June 11, 1964) 

This is a moment of mixed emotions—of 
humility and happiness, of gratitude for your 
trust, of prayerful hope for the inspiration 
and strength to serve you well. It is a sober- 
ing moment, for now with your mantle of 
leadership resting on my shoulders, there is 
remembrance of the illustrious records writ- 
ten by the capable women who have worn 
it before. It is also a reminder of the awe- 
some challenge to maintain the foundations 
they have laid while progressing ahead to 
meet the new challenges of today and the 
emerging opportunities of tomorrow. 

There rises in recall the helping hands, the 
guidance, the encouragement that smoothed 
and straightened the trail through the years 
to this new role. My gratitude for your con- 
fidence and support flows to everyone here 
tonight. I only wish it were possible by 
some electronic miracle to flash my apprecia- 
tion to every member of our federation, 
wherever they may be. 

To some I owe an indebtedness that can 
never be repaid in full measure. I extend 
my sincerest, heartfelt appreciation and 
thanks: 

To the members of the Nebraska Federa- 
tion for their loyal support and the op- 
portunity to serve as their State president, 

To Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton whose dy- 
namic leadership was a source of inspira- 
tion during my term as Nebraska president 
and whose support gave me the courage to 
lift my sights, 

To Mrs. Oscar Ahlgren who opened the 
door for a forward step in wider service as 
her music chairman, 

To Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman who en- 
trusted her public affairs program to my 
chairmanship, 

To Mrs. R. 1. C. Prout who opened another 
avenue in the leadership of her fine arts 
program, 

To Miss Chloe Gifford whose devotion to 
the federation cemented my determination 
to strive for still greater service, 

To Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn whose steadfast- 
ness in pursuit of our goals widened my hori- 
zons, 

And to Mrs. Dexter Otis Arnold whose lofty 
standards and stellar achievements spurred 
me to ceaseless preparations to follow in her 
footsteps. 

Mrs. Arnold's dynamic leadership to 
“strengthen the arm of liberty” has gathered 
such momentum that it will serve as a firm 
foundation for programs to cap my theme 
for 1964-66 which will be the federation’s 
“diamond jubilee of service for freedom and 
growth.” We shall march onward in a con- 
cate program to serve the cause of free- 

om. 


From the inception of the federation un- 
til today, each administration has faced the 
challenges of its times, but throughout the 
years there has been the common denomina- 
tor of service. We have been innovators 
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because of our insights, motivators because 
of belief in our ideals, and doers because 
of our tenacity in serving a cause. Our works 
are a compendium of social progress in our 
country, and I truly believe that our achieve- 
ments have bettered the world in which we 
live. 

Most electrifying of all to me, as I stand 
face to face with you tonight, is what you— 
the organization—represent. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is the largest, 
perhaps the most powerful and influential 
force of organized human energy. But, it is 
more than that—it is one of the most con- 
structive and persuasive moral forces operat- 
ing in the world today. 

This introduces and renews my concept of 
the profound responsibility I am assuming— 
a responsibility that you, at the same time— 
must and will assume. 

Our mandate today is clear. We must be- 
come still more knowledgeable in the many 
fields necessary to discharge our role as citi- 
zens in a free world, foster continued prog- 
ress, and build on our heritage of freedom. 
To accomplish this goal we shall give special 
emphasis to those existing study programs 
which not only enrich the minds of our 
members but provide the tools for active 
citizenship. 

Because all of us as moral and responsible 
women are concerned with the mounting 
evidence of the deterioration of the moral 
fiber of our people, we plan to establish a 
new family living division of the homelife 
department. This new study program is root- 
ed in our belief that the character of our 
people is the catalyst which turns our other 
strengths into power for freedom. 

When legislation is required to serve free- 
dom’s causes, we shall make our voices heard 
at every level of Government, and particu- 
larly when we can better the legal, social, 
economic and political status of women. We 
shall spur our members to informed partici- 
pation in the affairs of the political parties 
of their choice, and especially in the exer- 
cise of their vote. We have the womanpower 
in this organization to raise the voting par- 
ticipation of women to a level commensurate 
with our numerical strength. It’s a chal- 
lenge, but we can do it. 

The junior clubs will have a special project 
of their own. They have elected to supply 
funds for schools in rural areas of Mexico. 
These schools will be built of earthen blocks 
and include classrooms as well as kitchen 
and dining room facilities plus living quar- 
ters for teachers. I commend the juniors’ 
foresight and pledge them my support and 
cooperation. With their bright vision we 
can help them build to take our places. 

These neighbors of ours to the south, who 
will be served by our juniors’ program, are 
Americans too, as are our neighbors still far- 
ther south, the Latin Americans, This is an 
interpretive challenge that we must face. 
Our pervading belief in what we Americans 
are, can and must be translated almost as a 
gospel, and spread from our shores to other 
lands—to other American lands, first, and 
then throughout the world. 

In a new endeavor, I seek your cooperation 
to welcome 80 German women, mostly home- 
makers, into your homes next fall so they 
may become better acquainted with us, our 
way of life and our community activities. 
This is a worthy project proposed by the 
State Department and the German magazine, 
Fur Sie, and offers us the rewards of better 
understanding and fellowship with women 
like ourselves from another land. 

The time is propitious, it seems, for a com- 
prehensive drive to increase and extend our 
membership. No other organization in the 
United States has such a diversified mem- 
bership, nor such a wide range of program— 
and if I may say with pride—such prestige to 
attract women from all walks of life who 
seek an opportunity for friendship, self-im- 
provement, widened horizons and valid vol- 
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untary service, As our membership grows, 
so does our influence for the common k 

In keeping with the federation’s belief 
that travel is a passport to understanding, 
there will be two tours during my adminis- 
tration. As part of our American conserva- 
tion program we propose to visit New Eng- 
land to renew our appreciation of the Amer- 
ican heritage left us by the patriots in that 
historic area, and where we also can gain 
inspiration to strengthen our personal re- 
sponsibility for preserving our American way 
of life. 

Following the General Federation’s Board 
meeting in Washington, we will depart Wash- 
ington September 18, visit Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, ride up the Hudson River, 
visit Hyde Park and West Point, and continue 
into the New England States to Portland 
Springs, Maine, where we spend a day at the 
New England Conference. Returning, we will 
visit Boston, then end the tour in New York 
City. Pamphlets giving details are available 
here at the convention and also will be sent 
to all clubs. 

Following the 1965 general federation 
convention in New Orleans there will be a 
tour to Europe with our international con- 
ference in Athens, Greece, as the highlight. 
The itinerary includes Lisbon, Madrid, 
Florence, Naples, Capri, Venice—and after 
Athens—Cairo, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, with a 
final stop in London before returning to the 
United States. Full details of this later 
European tour will be mailed to you shortly. 

It is my hope that the 16,000 clubs in the 
general federation will give especial empha- 
sis during the next 2 years to three proj- 
ects—one continuing, one revised, and one 
entirely new endeavor. 

Please consider my plea for even greater 
support of the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation. This is the one organization 
devoted exclusively to finding the cause and 
cure for a painful disease now afflicting 
more than 12 million Americans—3 out 
of every 4 of them a woman. To imple- 
ment the drive for increased backing of this 
worthy cause, there will be fundraising 
breakfasts in November when we will focus 
especial attention on this project. 

Secondly, we submit for renewed emphasis 
your support of a CARE project to help the 
needy in seven countries to help themselves. 
We propose providing vocational tools and 
equipment for use in job training to such 
needy in Iran, Turkey, Egypt, Gaza, Greece, 
Israel, and Jordan. Plows, shovels, rakes, 
metalworking equipment, mechanics’ tools, 
sewing machines will be supplied in a pro- 
gram that aims toward self-sufficiency of the 
individual. The ultimate goal, of course, 
serves us and the cause of freedom, for, by 
providing the needy in other lands with the 
means to earn their own basic needs and a 
chance to gain their dignity as individuals, 
we set their sights on freedom and the bene- 
fits of a form of government that respects the 
rights of the individual. 

Thirdly, the heroism of the liberty-loving 
men who have manned the ramparts of free- 
dom from Bunker Hill to Vietnam inspires 
our third, and perhaps our most important 
new project. All of us are familiar with the 
splendid work of the Freedoms Foundation 
under the leadership of its chairman, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and its president, Dr. 
Kenneth D. Wells. 

In cooperation with the Freedoms Founda- 
tion we propose sponsorship of a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Grove at the American 
Freedom Center at Valley Forge to memorial- 
ize those vallant men who distinguished 
themselves by conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity. 

The grove encompasses 52 acres amid 
streams and hills hallowed by Revolutionary 
War patriots. Living trees will be marked 
in perpetuity with the names of 3,000 Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor recipients, A sec- 
tion will be reserved for each of the 50 
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States, for Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. 

A central building will house the records 
of their heroic deeds and the historical docu- 
mentation of other military decorations. 
The grove will contain formal gardens dedi- 
cated to America’s heroes and winding paths 
to lead visitors to the 50 separate memorial 
areas, 

Please pause for a moment to consider the 
word hero. How few in this country really 
understand this word or the fact that the 
contribution of our Nation's heroes under- 
scores our freedom long after their medals 
have begun to gather tarnish. 

We mean to give definition to our heroes, 
to measure them as they should be measured. 
and to give them lasting recognition through 
the Congressional Medal of Honor Grove. 

Tonight I ask you to join in efforts to 
bring the Congressional Medal of Honor 
Grove into reality. Contributions totaling 
$150,000 will be required to clear the 52-acre 
site and to construct the central building 
for the memorial, This project is not only a 
tribute to our country’s heroes; it is a tribute 
to the families who stood by while their 
valiant men went forth to fight for the pres- 
ervation of freedom. I sincerely commend 
the memorial to you. 

As we near our diamond jubilee of service 
for freedom and growth, we’re both intro- 
spective and forward looking. It would 
require not one, but many volumes to en- 
compass our achievements—those tangible 
monuments of our volunteer service and the 
intangible riches which we have brought to 
our members and to others. 

Looking forward to the road ahead, I am 
reminded of a magnificent demonstration 
of the power of individuals when they work 
together. This is a familiar matchlighting 
ceremony that takes place during the annual 
Music Festival each year in Soldiers Field in 
Chicago. 

At the close of the ceremony, the stadium 
is darkened. Every light is extinguished. 
Then after a moment's pause, a voice calls 
forth in the darkness—one, two, three, 
strike—and the tiny flares from 60,000 
matches struck by 60,000 cooperating indi- 
viduals blaze a magnificent oval of light 
against the black of the night. 

May we not light our matches together in 
the months ahead to the end that our dia- 
mond jubilee of service for freedom and 
growth is capped by more and broader sery- 
ice than we've ever before envisioned? 

And now, because I know so well that there 
is a power greater than man that guides, 
enriches, and sustains us, I beseech His 
blessing, and I close my message with my 
daily prayer and praise to our Lord. 

The “Lord’s Prayer” by Albert Hay Mollotte 
was sung by the president. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has performed outstanding 
service in dealing with the realities of 
postwar' foreign policy problems ever 
since he began his Senate service in 
1949, and especially since he became a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in 1953. His efforts in 
the areas of East-West relations, arms 
control, the United Nations, and foreign 
assistance are worthy of the highest 
praise. I know of no Member of the 
Congress who has worked harder for en- 
lightened foreign policy objectives, or 
who has made a greater effort to educate 
himself about the multiplicity of foreign 
dilemmas which confront our Nation. 
In addition to his highly developed 
knowledge of domestic problems, the 
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senior Senator from Minnesota is a true 
foreign policy expert. 

Since the beginning of the Kennedy 
administration in 1961, Senator Hum- 
PHREY has given his full support to the 
Alliance for Progress and has continu- 
ally worked to help President Kennedy 
and President Johnson focus the atten- 
tion of the Nation upon the great impor- 
tance of Latin America in the formula- 
tion of our foreign policy. As Senator 
HUMPHREY has often reminded us, we 
cannot afford to let our national atten- 
tion be distracted by every minor foreign 
policy crisis in every part of the world. 
America must continue to expend a ma- 
jor portion of the energies and resources 
it has to use in the foreign policy area in 
meeting the long-range problems of 
Latin America. 

One of Senator HumMPHREY’s most re- 
cent statements on this subject was an 
article entitled “U.S. Policy in Latin 
America,” which appeared in the July 
issue of Foreign Affairs. In this article, 
Senator HUMPHREY reemphasizes the 
importance of Latin America, points out 
the interests, ideas, and institutions we 
have in common with our southern 
neighbors, and makes several construc- 
tive suggestions on how to better imple- 
ment U.S. policy in Latin America. He 
notes that a combination of aid, better 
trade terms, and increased private in- 
vestment are all needed to secure Latin 
America’s development; no single 
method will suffice to increase economic 
productivity. Senator HUMPHREY co- 
gently argues the need to give a more 
multilateral character to our Latin 
American aid program and to encourage 
other prosperous countries to provide 
economic aid to this area—objectives 
with which I heartily concur. 

Mr. President, I commend this excel- 
lent article to the Members of Congress, 
to every foreign policy adviser in the 
executive branch, and to every American 
citizen who is interested in seeing that 
our Nation has an enlightened foreign 
policy. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article by Senator HUMPHREY, 
entitled “U.S. Policy in Latin America,” 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. POLICY IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 

In any analysis of U.S. policy in Latin 
America, the first question which should be 
considered is: What priority is attached to 
Latin America in the whole spectrum of our 
foreign-policy considerations? Once the rel- 
ative importance or unimportance of hemi- 
spheric problems is established, one can then 
move on to consider the question of basic 
U.S. policy in Latin America. Having de- 
lineated the fundamental lines of policy, one 
can consider finally the effective means of 
implementing it. On these three questions 
I shall focus my discussion. 

On numerous occasions President Kennedy 
indicated the priority he placed on Latin 
America in the total spectrum of foreign- 
policy considerations by describing it as “the 
most critical area in the world.” But two 
decades of constant preoccupation with 
Europe and Asia have left an imbalance in 
our global commitments that has not yet 
been wholly rectified. Although the United 
States must continue to be concerned with 
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developments in many parts of the world, it 
is no longer either necessary or possible for 
the United States to become deeply involved 
in every area of the world and to under- 
take the massive political, military, and eco- 
nomic commitments that such involvement 
entails. The breakup of the bipolar world of 
the postwar era and the emergence of inde- 
pendent centers of power in the non-Com- 
munist world should in the decade ahead 
allow the United States greater freedom to 
concentrate its resources in areas of primary 
concern to our national interest. 

Europe remains of crucial importance in 
our foreign policy considerations and will 
retain this status for the foreseeable future. 
But while the internal political, social, and 
economic patterns of Europe are well deter- 
mined by now, this is not the case with Latin 
America. The future structure of society 
and the external policy of Latin nations re- 
main unanswered questions. Marxism as a 
guide to social development is a spent force 
in most European countries, but it remains 
a lively alternative in Latin America today. 
The example of Cuba suggests both the im- 
mediacy of the Marxist threat to U.S. in- 
terests and the nature of the problems which 
we face when Marxism is accepted as a guide 
to the development of a Latin American 
society. 

The obvious geopolitical factors of prox- 
imity, size, and population make the Latin 
American Continent of particular importance 
to us. Central and South America form a 
land mass over twice the size of the United 
States and larger than non-Communist Asia. 
The combined present population of 200 
million is likely to approximate 450 to 500 
million by the year 2000. 

Unlike Asia, Latin America enjoys a bal- 
ance between population and land and at 
the same time is rich in natural resources. 
Aside from Europe, Canada and Japan, it is 
both the largest market for American exports 
and the principal source of many raw 
materials imported by the United States. It 
is the recipient of the largest capital invest- 
ment, presently totaling over $8 billion. 
Trade with Latin America totaled over $6.6 
billion in 1963, amounting to over three- 
fourths of our total trade with the southern 
half of the world. With imports of $3.4 bil- 
lion in 1963, the United States remains by 
far the most important market for Latin 
American exports. 

These economic and physical data only 
begin to indicate the importance of Latin 
America to the United States. A common 
European inheritance has left in the Amer- 
icas, North and South, a widespread belief in 
constitutional government, in political de- 
mocracy, and a belief in the dignity of the 
individual resulting from a common Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. In short, the United 
States and Latin America, though different 
in many ways, share a political, religious and 
cultural tradition that is “western” both in 
origin and content. 

In the bipolar world of the past two 
decades both the United States and Latin 
America faced a common threat of Commu- 
nist imperialism directed from the Soviet 
Union. With the breakup of the bipolar 
world and the emergence of at least four cen- 
ters of power—the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Western Europe, and mainland 
China—the position of the Western Hemis- 
phere in world power relationships is chang- 
ing. East-West relationships have been 
modified, while the future pattern of North- 
South relationships is not yet settled. 

The emergence of a powerful Western 
Europe—likely to pursue a more independ- 
ent foreign policy—makes hemispheric co- 
operation more urgent if the nations of this 
hemisphere are not only to solve their imme- 
diate internal problems but to play a proper 
role in world affairs in future decades. Al- 
though the decade of the 1960's is a crucial 
one for the United States and Latin America, 
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the development of our hemispheric policy 
should look two or three decades ahead. We 
must keep in mind not only the political, 
economic, and social problems that confront 
Latin America in the 1960’s but also the 
position of the Western Hemisphere in the 
international relations of the 1980’s and 
1990’s. If the hemisphere remains united, it 
can, with a population of 900 million people 
by the year 2000 and a level of economic 
development that its resources indicate is 
possible, play a major role in shaping the 
world of future decades, regardless of events 
in Asia, Europe, or the Soviet Union. But 
neither unity within Latin America itself nor 
unity within the hemisphere is guaranteed. 
Our policy should be designed to discourage 
intrahemispheric rivalry which would Bal- 
kanize the continent, as well as to prevent 
Communist subversion which would divide 
the hemisphere into an endless struggle be- 
tween Communist and non-Communist 
states. 

Our concept of hemispheric unity should 
not be defined in any exclusive sense that 
would actively discourage a greater Western 
European contribution to the social, eco- 
nomic and cultural development of Latin 
America. Indeed, we should actively en- 
courage Europe to expand its involvement in 
Latin America, both in terms of long-term 
development assistance and expansion of 
existing cultural and educational programs. 
But we cannot view with equanimity the 
separation of Latin America from the United 
States and Europe in favor of an exclusive 
association or identification with the “third 
world.” Latin countries will and should con- 
tinue to be different from both the United 
States and Europe, but they need not see 
their own future destiny in terms of the non- 
Western southern half of the world just be- 
cause they share with the societies of Asia 
and Africa a less developed status. 

Although President Kennedy altered the 
priority which we attach to Latin American 
problems, it remains for his successors fully 
to translate that priority within the ma- 
chinery of the U.S. Government. In one of 
his first official decisions, President Johnson 
acted to end the division of authority that 
had hampered policy implementation and 
to upgrade the status of top officials respon- 
sible for our relations with Latin America. 
This upgrading must continue and should 
eventually result in the establishment of an 
Under Secretary post in the State Depart- 
ment and high-ranking positions in our 
defense, intelligence and information agen- 
cies as well. When we see the Secretary of 
State or Defense directly involved in the 
problems of U.S, relations with Brazil or 
Argentina and an Assistant Secretary of 
State being dispatched to deal with a prob- 
lem in southeast Asia, we shall then be able 
to conclude that the day-to-day operations 
of the Government reflect the set of priorities 
enunciated by President Kennedy in describ- 
ing Latin America as “the most critical area 
in the world.” 

11 

Turning now to policy within the hemi- 
sphere, it remains my belief that the basis of 
our policy for Latin America should be the 
Alliance for Progress as originally conceived 
by President Kennedy and agreed to by the 
20 American Republics in the Charter of 
Punta del Este. The aim of the Alliance 
is summarized in the Declaration of the 
Peoples of the Americas which precedes the 
Charter: “to unite in a common effort to 
bring our people accelerated economic prog- 
ress and broader social justice within the 
framework of personal dignity and personal 
liberty.” This objective is to be implemented 
through systematic social and economic 
programs designed to abolish the shocking 
economic and social inequality, between 
privileged and impoverished, between glit- 
tering capitals and festering slums, between 
booming industrial regions and primitive 
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rural areas. The Alliance is designed to be 
a peaceful alternative to violent revolution 
in meeting the challenge of an unjust soclo- 
economic order. 

In discussing the Alliance, I am making 
several assumptions which cannot be 
spelled out in a brief article: (1) that “Latin 
America” is not a homogeneous unit, but a 
continent of widely diversified peoples, 
sharply varied economies and both highly 
advanced and grossly undeveloped regions; 
(2) that we recognize the differences be- 
_ tween individual countries and adjust our 

policies accordingly; and (3) that the ac- 
tions of Latin American countries are far 
more important than those of the United 
States in accomplishing the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

In recent months, questions have arisen 
both in this country and in Latin America 
about the validity of the original conception 
of the Alliance and about the strength of 
the U.S. commitment to it. Today we are 
told by some that the great mistake of Alli- 
ance Officials was in arousing hopes and ex- 
pectations that could not be fulfilled. We 
are told that what is needed are fewer state- 
ments about the philosophy of the Alliance, 
the ideology of the Alliance, fewer broad- 
gaged political doctrines and more hard- 
headed pragmatic emphasis on economic 
lending programs. Such an appraisal reflects 
a misunderstanding of current conditions 
and trends in Latin America. It reflects a 
misunderstanding of what President Ken- 
nedy had in mind in launching the Alliance 
for a 

It was recognized from the beginning that 
the success of the grand strategy for coopera- 
tion with Latin America, the Alliance for 
Progress, depended on more than economic 
development, It was realized that for the 
policy to succeed, the Alliance must have a 
political content and an ideological sub- 
stance, in addition to a strong program of 
economic development. It must come to 
symbolize the hopes and aspirations of both 
the elite groups and the masses of Latin 
American people. It must have a mystique 
all its own, capable of inspiring a following. 

President Kennedy himself was the sym- 
bol of the Alliance, the symbol of the hope 
and imagination which is needed. He real- 
ized that though Latin America faces grave 
economic problems, these must be seen with- 
in a broader political context. It is not 
just a matter of satisfying physical needs 
and raising material standards of living. 
What is more important is the problem of 
inspiring hope, of commanding the intellec- 
tual and emotional allegiance of those who 
will shape the society—both the elite groups 
and the popular classes. He realized that 
the hopes and expectations aroused could 
not all be satisfied in the immediate future— 
nor need they be. What can be accomplished 
in a material sense in a very limited period 
of time will always fall short of expectations. 
This should not discourage us. What is 
important is that we be prepared to give 
some evidence that progress is being made, 
that material betterment is on the way, and 
that there is sound reason for believing that 
the unmet material problems of society will 
be solved in the future. This means of 
course that we must have both short-range 
socially oriented projects to give visible evi- 
dence of immediate progress, and long-range 
development projects which are essential to 
improving the condition of the society. I 
believe that President Johnson shares this 
view. His speech of May 11 to the Latin 
American ambassadors clearly indicates that 
he understands that mere pragmatic eco- 
nomic programs are not enough, that the 
Alliance is political and social as well as 
economic in nature. 

Much of the premature pessimism that 
has been expressed about the Alliance results 
therefore from a misunderstanding of its 
original concept, from an underestimation 
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of the magnitude of the task and from mis- 
taken analogies based on European experi- 
ence under the Marshall plan. 

Today we should be well aware that nos- 
talgic recollection of the dramatic success of 
the Marshall plan in restoring economic and 
social vitality to the war-ravaged, but highly 
advanced, modern societies of Western Eu- 
rope does little to illuminate the path to 
speedy economic and social development in 
underdeveloped areas of Latin America. The 
reform and modification of social and eco- 
nomic traditions that have persisted for two 
centuries are not going to be accomplished 
in 2 years—and probably not in a decade. 

In view of the criticism leveled at the 
Alliance, the persistence of political insta- 
bility in many countries and the ever-present 
Communist threat in others, some will be 
tempted to abandon the original emphasis of 
the Alliance on radical economic and social 
reform. Some will be tempted to return 
to less venturesome, more conyentional goals, 
to place less emphasis on reform and more 
on working with the established groups to 
minimize political instability. Indeed, there 
are those who believe we should abandon 
our identification of the Alliance with “peace- 
ful revolution,” with rapid reform of the 
economic and social structure of Latin 
American societies. I believe this would 
be a grave mistake. 

Although the observation that Latin 
America is in the midst of a political, eco- 
nomic and social revolution has become a 
commonplace, it is true. Only a few decades 
ago it could be said that the fatalism of most 
Latin Americans was well expressed in the 
remark of the late 19th-century Chilean 
President Barros Lucco: “There are only two 
kinds of problems facing society: those 
which get solved by themselves—and those 
which defy solution.” Today, however, in 
most Latin American nations there is not 
only a burning awareness of the enormous 
human cost of perpetuating a status quo 
which exploits the many for the benefit of the 
few, but also a well-developed consciousness 
that the status quo can be changed, that 
radical improvement in the condition and 
status of the mass of the people can be 
achieved through deliberate, systematic po- 
litical action. For the deprived mass of the 
people, the status quo is no longer a burden 
to be patiently borne, but an incubus to be 
cast off. Is it appropriate to define Alliance 
policy as favoring social “revolution”-—or 
should this word be avoided in favor of “evo- 
lution” or some other expression? “Evolu- 
tion,” if carefully examined, proves to be 
inadequate, for it implies an unconscious, 
nondeliberate change that is slow and 
gradual, What is required is conscious, rapid 
change in the socio-economic structure, a 
process that can correctly and precisely be 
called a revolution. If used not as a slogan 
but in its precise sense, the policy of peace- 
ful social and economic revolution is a cor- 
rect characterization of Alliance policy. We 
should not hesitate to identify ourselves with 
it in Latin America, just as President John- 
son associated himself with it in his “war on 
poverty” throughout the world when he re- 
cently remarked: “If a peaceful revolution in 
these areas is impossible, a violent revolu- 
tion is inevitable.” 

In the revolutionary atmosphere which 
does exist in a number of important Latin 
American countries, ideological factors are 
often as important as straight economic pro- 
grams. I am impressed, for example, with 
the fact that the governments which 
achieved the greatest political stability and 
economic progress in the last decade were 
the strongly ideological democratic parties 
led by Betancourt, José Figueres and Muñoz 
Marin. I am impressed, too, by the fact that 
the two fastest-growing political movements 
in the larger countries of South America to- 
day are the two most intensely ideological 
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movements—the Marxist and the Christian 
Democratic. 

Both of these are flourishing, particularly 
among the younger groups. We should not 
forget that half of the population of Latin 
America today is under 18. In a discussion of 
the present situation in Latin America with 
a distinguished Latin American, Dr. Rafael 
Caldera of the COPEI Party in Venezuela, we 
agreed that one reason why his party and 
other Christian Democratic parties in South 
America are flourishing today among the im- 
patient, idealistic younger groups is that 
they offer an ideological alternative to Marx- 
ism, an integrated approach to the political, 
economic and social problems of society. I 
know that we pragmatic North Americans 
find it difficult to understand why a Latin 
American considers the philosophy and ide- 
ology of a party as important as the specific 
practical measures it recommends. We are 
only now coming to realize that the ideo- 
logical basis of communism—not its eco- 
nomic critique—is its principal attraction 
for students and educated groups in Latin 
America. It is for that reason that commu- 
nism captures the university before the 
slum, 

If the social and economic objectives of 
the Alliance are to be achieved, we must 
lend our strong support to those govern- 
ments and those political parties which are 
really committed to the Alliance program, 
which are committed to modifying the anti- 
quated economic and social structure of so- 
ciety. Although there is and will continue 
to be a wide variety of parties and govern- 
ments, we are most likely to see the aims of 
the Alliance realized and our own interests 
served if we strongly support reformist gov- 
ernments like those of Romulo Betancourt 
in Venezuela and Belaúnde Terry in Peru, 
reformist political parties like those that pro- 
vided leadership in the Caribbean area dur- 
ing the past two decades, and the Christian 
Democratic parties that are rapidly emerging 
as a major political force in South America. 
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It would be a mistake to interpret the 
Alliance program exclusively in terms of a 
social and economic revolution and to ignore 
the equally important aim of building politi- 
cal democracy and constitutional govern- 
ment. As the first U.S. Coordinator of the 
Alliance for Progress, Ambassador Teodoro 
Moscoso, once remarked, “Free countries do 
not develop on bread alone.” The quest for 
first-class citizenship, the growth of repre- 
sentative political institutions, and the ac- 
complishment of economic and social reform 
within the framework of constitutional gov- 
ernment are an essential part of the Alliance, 
as President Johnson emphasized once again 
in his speech of May 11. And the indis- 
pensable ingredient for successfully achiev- 
ing both the socioeconomic and the political 
goals of the Alliance is political leadership. 
If there has been one preéminent disappoint- 
ment about the Alliance in its first 3 years, 
it is the failure of many Latin American 
countries to come forth with able, responsible 
political leaders who are capable of mobiliz- 
ing support for Alliance programs, of building 
political institutions and administrative 
structures which are able to sustain and 
implement the basic modifications of society 
that are needed. We have seen a number of 
cases where constitutional government has 
been interrupted, sometimes because an 
elected government proved to be incompe- 
tent; in other cases because fragile consti- 
tutional structures and political institutions 
were unable to withstand the assault of 
nonconstitutional groups—usually led by the 
military—intent on seizing power. It is this 
situation that has confronted our policy- 
makers with one of the most sensitive policy 
dilemmas of the past 3 years. 

How does the United States deal with gov- 
ernments that have come to power through 
nonconstitutional means? We of course can- 
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not determine the type of governments that 
take office in Latin American countries. We 
have no choice but to work with many gov- 
ernments. But we should distinguish be- 
tween constitutional governments pursuing 
progressive policies and those which shoot 
their way to power. We may not be able 
to prevent the emergence of juntas, but we 
can and should distinguish between dicta- 
tors and democrats, In those instances when 
we must temporarily deal with nonconstitu- 
tional governments, we should use all our 
levers of influence to restore constitutional 
government at the earliest possible time. 

The problem confronting us is made even 
more difficult when a constitutional govern- 
ment is overthrown in order to meet an ac- 
knowledged Communist threat or to uproot 
Communist infiltration that has p: 
under the protection of democratic institu- 
tions. This should not be a pretext for cir- 
cumvention of constitutional procedures or 
for maintaining military juntas in power in 
violation of the constitution. In those ex- 
traordinary situations, certainly we should 
be reluctant to embrace a new government 
before waiting to discover whether purges, 
military decrees, censorship, revocation of 
political rights and mass arrests represent 
a momentary aberration or a permanent 
characteristic of the regime. Similarly, 
pledges of economic assistance under the Al- 
liance for Progress should naturally await 
evidence that the new government will meet 
the standards for economic assistance spec- 
ified in the Alliance Charter, 

In dealing with these situations we should 
always keep in mind the results of our policy 
of embracing “anti-Communist” military 
dictators during much of the 1950’s—results 
dramatically illustrated when an American 
Vice President was nearly mobbed in Caracas 
in 1958. 

The use of anticommunism as a deceptive 
slogan in the past should not blind us to 
the true nature of the Communist threat 
in this hemisphere today. This threat is 
real and must be met if hemispheric unity, 
political democracy and socioeconomic prog- 
ress are to be achieved. 

The record of Venezuelan President Romu- 
lo Betancourt merits attention in this re- 
gard because it reveals rare insight into the 
nature of the Communist threat in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In confronting the Com- 
munist problem, he has kept in mind the 
distinction between the three salient strands 
of the Communist threat in Latin Amer- 
ica: first, the ideological strain which was 
discussed earlier; second, the appeal of the 
Communist economic model as a solution 
to the economic needs of impoverished peo- 
ple; third, the attempt of a Communist re- 
gime—Cuba, for example—and Communist 
groups within Latin American countries to 
subvert non-Communist governments 
through armed attack, internal terror and 
sabotage, through propaganda or through 
quiet infiltration and popular-front move- 
ments. 

One cannot meet the appeal of the sec- 
ond with solutions appropriate only for the 
third. The economic threat cannot be met 
by military solutions, but rather by programs 
which fall under the Alliance—effective mo- 
bilization of resources and accomplishment 
of reforms by local governments, combined 
with U.S. help in the form of loans, food 
for peace, the Peace Corps and technical 
assistance. The security problem cannot be 
met alone by these economic programs, but 
requires measures which are primarily para- 
military, political, and propagandistic. 

One should not concede that the face of 
the Communist threat in Latin America is 
always the same. It is not. The approach 
and tactics of Communist parties vary from 
country to country. In Brazil, Communist 
infiltration from the top by a government 
tolerant of Communist-oriented groups 
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posed a quite different problem from that 
in Venezuela. Different again is the situa- 
tion in Chile, where a Communist-Socialist 
coalition seeks power through regular elec- 
tions to be held later this year. Methods 
of combating Communist infiltration must 
be adapted to the situation. 

Subversion from abroad remains a major 
aspect of the Communist threat to many 
Latin American countries, particularly those 
in the Caribbean—and the principal source 
of this subversion continues to be Castro’s 
Cuba. The case of Venezuela is a good 
illustration. For Venezuela today, as for 
many other Latin American neighbors, the 
Castro government in Cuba is not a nuisance 
to be ignored but a menace to be elim- 
inated. Communist subversion from Cuba 
is not a “myth” to be exposed but an ever- 
present reality to be faced. 

The report issued in February of this 
year by the Organization of American States 
makes it indisputably clear that Cuba has 
smuggled arms to terrorists in Venezuela. 
There is now photographic evidence of the 
plan and plot to subvert the Betancourt 
government at the time of the election last 
December. 

What should the U.S. position be in such 
cases? Our national policy should be one 
of clear, unequivocal support for taking the 
necessary steps to cut off arms shipments 
from Cuba to Venezuela or any other Latin 
American nation. Cuba must not be per- 
mitted to be an arsenal for terrorism, rev- 
olution, and chaos. Instead of merely worry- 
ing about governments of friendly countries 
being able to stay in power and resist vio- 
lence, we should choke off the source of that 
violence, 

I believe that we should wholeheartedly 
support the position of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment in the OAS, where it has requested 
joint sanctions against Cuba. I hope that 


the required action can be accomplished: 


within the framework of the OAS, But if it 
cannot, this should not mean that we will 
permit friendly governments like that in 
Venezuela to remain defenseless because of 
the inaction of its neighbors. The existing 
machinery of the OAS should not be per- 
mitted to impede the successful handling of 
problems of this sort. 

There may be instances where it is ac- 
tually preferable to take bilateral action to 
meet a Communist threat rather than re- 
quire the participation or approval of all 
members of the OAS. An effective response 
to Communist subversion does not always 
require that all Latin American governments 
publicly and officially take a strong positive 
position. Undue pressure to do so may 
sometimes be counterproductive, by weak- 
ening the political position of a government 
which is fundamentally anti-Communist 
but whose freedom of action is restricted by 
a delicate balance of internal political force. 
The machinery of the OAS should be suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit bilateral action as 
well as multilateral action where it may be 
required. 

I do not favor a military invasion of Cuba. 
Even less do I favor so great a preoccupation 
with Cuba that all other hemispheric issues 
are ignored. But so long as the stated pur- 
pose of the Castro régime is to export its 
Communist revolution, it will remain a 
threat to many Latin American governments, 
So long as it remains a threat to them, it 
remains much more than a nuisance to the 
United States. For our own interests are 
inextricably bound up with those of our 
neighbors in the hemisphere. 

Iv 

In implementing the policy outlined above 
it should be understood that methods must 
vary from country to country, that U.S. ac- 
tion in implementing the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is dependent upon the actions of Latin 
American countries. For the immediate fu- 
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ture I would mention several lines of action 
which might be effective in realizing our 
objectives. If rapid progress is to be made 
in achieving the social and economic objec- 
tives of the Alliance for Progress, it will re- 
quire in the next decade both greater mobili- 
zation of resources by Latin American gov- 
ernments and a larger infusion of external 
resources. These external resources will 
come chiefly from three sources: (1) aid from 
foreign governments, and international lend- 
ing agencies; (2) trade; and (3) foreign pri- 
vate investment. 

All three of these are essential to most 
Latin American countries and will continue 
to be for the foreseeable future. In the face 
of continued congressional criticism of for- 
eign aid and disappointment abroad with 
the volume of aid and the conditions at- 
tached to it, there has been a tendency to 
disparage foreign aid; Latin Americans look 
to trade and North Americans to private in- 
vestment as a substitute. 

Trade brings into a country needed foreign 
exchange, but it carries with it no guarantee 
that the foreign exchange will be used for 
purposes having a high priority in the de- 
velopment of an economy or society. The 
exchange usually goes to a relatively few peo- 
ple in the commercial sector and, in the ab- 
sence of effective progressive tax systems or 
exchange controls, can be spent on luxury 
items or sent abroad to foreign banks. For- 
eign aid not only brings in needed capital 
but capital that can be easily channeled 
into those projects and those sectors of so- 
ciety deemed of crucial importance. 

Foreign private investment—as many pre- 
viously skeptical Latin Americans have now 
learned after experimenting with swollen, 
inefficient state business corporations—is 
absolutely essential both to increase the pro- 
ductivity of a country and to develop an 
efficient industrial and agricultural sector. 
With the strong encouragement of the U.S. 
Government—for example, through invest- 
ment guarantees and tax credits—American 
business can continue to provide leadership 
in building a strong private sector in Latin 
American countries. But it is a mistake to 
claim too much for private investment, to ig- 
nore the necessity of expending large sums 
on the economic and social infrastructure 
(highways, ports, dams, schools, and health 
systems) which can be financed only by 
public funds. 

All three—aid, trade, and private invest- 
ment—are essential to social and economic 
progress in Latin America. In my view, we 
in the United States do not allocate the 
amount of resources to Latin America re- 
quired to do the job that needs to be done. 
Although Latin American countries may be 
less capable of absorbing large amounts of 
capital than were the European countries un- 
der the Marshall plan, it is nevertheless true 
that our contribution to the Alliance for 
Progress is pitifully small compared to the 
billions of dollars—mostly in grants, not 
loans—that we poured into Europe after the 
Second World War. In line with the priority 
which we should assign to Latin America in 
our global policy considerations, our aid to 
this area should be substantially increased 
for the rest of the decade. 

There is no reason, however, why the in- 
creased aid to Latin America should come 
exclusively from the United States. It should 
be recognized that the European contribu- 
tion to Latin America need not be limited to 
respecting embargoes on trade with Cuba. 
European countries—together with other 
countries like Japan and Canada that con- 
duct substantial trade with the area—should 
be strongly encouraged to contribute to the 
infusion of capital that is required, and on 
terms that are favorable. This assistance 
should represent private investment as well 
as Government aid. 

Trade may not be a panacea for the prob- 
lems of Latin America, but it now seems clear 
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that we must give greater attention to devel- 
oping trade within this hemisphere. The 
terms of trade for Latin American countries 
have remained unstable. Although com- 
modity prices have shot upward during the 
past year, it is unclear whether this is a 
temporary improvement or a long-range 
trend. Trade among Latin American coun- 
tries has not flourished, with the exception of 
the recently established Central American 
Common Market. Our exports to Latin 
America have leveled off, and it is clear that 
we shall face increasing competition there 
with Europe and Japan. 

It is too early to say exactly what regional 
mechanisms should be used to bring about 
increased trade between the United States 
and Latin America, to promote competition 
and stable trade relations within the hemi- 
sphere. The brief experience of the Central 
American Common Market indicates what 
can be achieved in a limited area if individ- 
ual countries are willing to look beyond their 
borders. The experience with LAFTA— 
Latin American Free Trade Area—thus far is 
less promising. Certainly, one of the prob- 
lems which should be given early considera- 
tion by the newly created Inter-American 
Committee for the Alliance for Progress and 
by the Inter-American Development Bank is 
the possibility of giving greater impetus to 
the regional movement in the LAFTA coun- 
tries. The Inter-American Development 
Bank has begun to finance the acceleration 
of regional trade within LAFTA, and its ef- 
forts should be supplemented. 

As for the United States, I believe that we 
must soon undertake an intensive review of 
our hemispheric trade policy. Trade is es- 
sential to the economic prosperity of the 
hemisphere and we should give careful con- 
sideration to the possibility of developing a 
more cohesive trading area, which would not 
only bring economic advantages but would 
also promote the political unity of the 
hemisphere. 

The next step in promoting a hemispheric 
trade zone might be to lend our strong sup- 
port to the development of LAFTA in the 
same way that we gave our backing to the 
Common Market in Europe and to the Cen- 
tral American Common Market. We should 
promote the creation of new exports and the 
expansion of existing exports by supplement- 
ing the funds now available for this purpose 
from the IDB. We should participate in 
planning LAFTA’s development and encour- 
age American business to do likewise. Once 
LAFTA has made significant progress, we can 
then consider what new trade relationships 
should be developed between the LAFTA 
area and the United States and Canada, 

In the future, decisions on questions of 
basic importance to the development of the 
Alliance for Progress, such as those on aid 
and trade, should naturally be made through 
the Inter-American Committee for the Al- 
liance for Progress. Just as the U.S, Govern- 
ment has improved its machinery for han- 
dling hemispheric affairs, so the members of 
the Alliance have created a mechanism to 
facilitate truly multilateral decision-making 
on hemispheric problems. But this new 
organ can succeed only to the extent that it 
has the strong support of the nations of the 
hemisphere, especially the United States. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
indicated the strong congressional sentiment 
in favor of multilateralism, thereby giving 
the executive branch the freedom it needs to 
assist in acceleration of the trend from uni- 
lateral to multilateral decision-making under 
the Alliance for N 

In pursuing the political objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress both the positive aim 
of inspiring a commitment to constitutional 
government and democratic institutions and 
the negative objective of thwarting Commu- 
nist expansion—we would do well to divert 
more attention and resources to programs 
in the educational, ideological, cultural, and 
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propaganda fields. We should expand pro- 
grams aimed both at the elite and at the 
popular classes. According to the best in- 
formation available to me, approximately 
3,000 Brazilians were brought to the United 
States during the past 10 years under our 
various educational and cultural exchange 
programs. If we really appreciated the revo- 
lutionary atmosphere in Latin America 
today and understood the nature of the Com- 
munist appeal to younger people who will 
become the elite of their societies, we would 
raise this figure to 3,000 per year. 

Similarly we should use all possible lever- 
age to encourage Latin American govern- 
ments to expend the resources needed to wipe 
out illiteracy among the mass of the people. 
Where the determination exists, illiteracy 
can be effectively eliminated in a brief period, 
a fact that has been proven by the Castro 
government in Cuba. Of the many reasons 
which could be advanced in support of crash 
programs to end illiteracy, I will cite only 
three: First, active popular participation in 
political life under a democratic government 
is impossible if half the population cannot 
read and write. Second, historically no so- 
ciety that has succeeded in abolishing illiter- 
acy has remain poor for long. Third, the 
balanced population growth rate that will be 
necessary in the future is not likely to be 
accomplished while half the population 
remains illiterate. 

In our efforts to cooperate with Latin 
Americans in realizing the objectives of the 
Alliance, we should be aware of the renais- 
sance of one of the traditional institutions 
found in all Latin American societies—the 
Roman Catholic Church. One of the most 
encouraging trends of the past decade has 
been the new awakening on the part of 
church leaders to the shocking social and 
economic problems of the continent, and the 
new determination to meet those problems 
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Today in Chile, Panama, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Argentina and Colombia members of the 
hierarchy are actively pushing the reforms 
stipulated under the Alliance Charter. 
Whereas formerly the active espousal of 
progressive social and economic policies was 
largely confined to religious orders like the 
Maryknoll priests or to isolated pastors, to- 
day they are supported by occupants of 
metropolitan sees. The farsighted social 
and economic philosophy of the late Pope 
John's social encyclicals Mater et Magistra 
and Pacem in Terris is being strongly pushed 
by the Vatican. Men who once would have 
been “promoted” to mountain parishes for 
their advanced views are now being ap- 
pointed bishops and cardinals. 

The church's role is important not only in 
promoting economic and social reform, but 
also in building free societies and encourag- 
ing hemispheric unity. The building of a 
just economic and social order requires the 
rapid modification—sometimes the destruc- 
tion—of old institutions. In a revolutionary 
era, the temptation is great for the state to 
absorb total responsibility in the social and 
economic order, to eliminate all institutions 
which it cannot directly control itself, to 
create an atomized society. History teaches 
us—and the recent example of Cuba reminds 
us once again—that it is the atomized society 
that is easy prey for totalitarian government. 
In one of the best capsule definitions of 
totalitarian government, Hannah Arendt 
once defined it as the elimination of all sub- 
groups between the individual and the state. 
During the next decade, when revolutionary 
change will be the order of the day in many 
countries, there may be times when a brake 
is needed on the action of the state if social 
pluralism and individual political liberty are 
to be preserved, In some Latin American 
countries, it may be the church that will be 
called upon to play that role. 

Finally, the Catholic Church—together 
with Roman law and the Spanish language— 
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is one of the principal unifying forces in this 
vast continent. In an age of rampant na- 
tionalism, the common bond which the 
church provides may have a powerful impact 
in overcoming the separatist tendencies of 
the age and in achieving hemispheric unity. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that 
quite apart from the specific programs which 
we may support in implementing our policy 
in Latin America—programs of aid, trade, 
private investment, education, or propa- 
ganda—what is equally important is our 
success in solving our own preeminent social 
problem—achieving equality for the Negro— 
and our attitude toward our fellow citizens 
in the hemisphere. In a continent where the 
large majority of people are nonwhite, a 
continent that includes societies like Brazil 
which have developed a harmonious multi- 
racial society, it is hard to exaggerate the 
importance which people attach to our ef- 
forts to extend the benefits of modern civil- 
ization to the Negro minority in the United 
States, just as Latin American countries are 
striving to make them available to the ma- 
jority of their own people. 

President Kennedy is revered for opening 
up a new era in relations between the United 
States and Latin America, not primarily be- 
cause he promised material assistance, but 
because he conveyed an understanding and 
respect for Latin American people, for their 
culture, and many of their traditions. He 
did not regard Latin American people as 
inferior or expect them to see the solution 
to their own problems in blind imitation of 
the United States. It is this attitude of 
understanding and respect that must per- 
meate not only our leadership, but our en- 
tire society. This will not be easy to accom- 
plish—as most adults in this country were 
educated in schools where the overwhelming 
majority of textbooks and reference books 
either ignored Latin America or reflected a 
condescending attitude toward Latin Ameri- 
cans. Written chiefly by authors sympa- 
thetic to a northern European cultural in- 
heritance, which historically has been funda- 
mentally unsympathetic to Latin culture, 
these books have been all too important an 
influence in shaping the attitude of genera- 
tions of Americans. Change in popular at- 
titudes comes slowly. A full appreciation 
of the importance of Latin America will come 
only when our educational system begins to 
reflect the priority stated by President Ken- 
nedy when he described Latin America as 
the most critical area in the world. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Senator 
for his kind remarks. I appreciate them. 


POLICE MISHANDLING OF CUBAN 
REFUGEE DEMONSTRATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I believe 
that all of us were sickened and dismayed 
by the photographs in this morning’s 
papers which showed Cuban refugees, 
who had come to Washington to demon- 
strate for the freedom of their country 
being pushed around and chased by our 
mounted police. Here were people whose 
objectives accorded with the expressed 
policy of the United States, and who were 
by every standard entitled to our 
sympathy and consideration, And yet 
they were treated like enemies or sub- 
versives rather than like friends. 

Whatever the reason for the clash be- 
tween the Cuban refugees and the 
Washington police force, I consider yes- 
terday’s events to be most unfortunate 
because they could only have served to 
create the impression that Washington 
is unsympathetic to the anti-Castro 
refugees and what they stand for. I 
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know that this is not the case. But 
sometimes the impression created by the 
clumsy handling of a situation such as 
this can count for more than the actual 
facts. 

Inevitably, there are conflicting ac- 
counts about what happened. 

Originally, I had planned to attend 
the demonstration in front of the Lincoln 
Memorial by way of manifesting my per- 
sonal sympathy with the objectives of 
the demonstration. Because it proved 
impossible for me to break away from 
my Senate work, I sent along an aid to 
represent me and to greet the large dele- 
gation from Connecticut on my behalf. 

My assistant, who was on the scene at 
the time of the disturbance, was in- 
formed by refugee leaders that the 
trouble began when the police ruled that 
they could not approach within 500 feet 
of the Pan American Building premises. 
To some of the refugees this restriction 
appeared arbitrary and intolerable. 
They had come to Washington from 
faraway points for the purpose of let- 
ting the delegates to the meeting of the 
OAS know how strongly they felt about 
the Castro tyranny and for the purpose 
of urging the OAS to take affirmative 
action for the liberation of Cuba. They 
knew, because they have seen these 
photographs in their newspapers, that 
pacificists and Communists and Ameri- 
can Nazi Party members are permitted 
to demonstrate right up against the rail- 
ings that surround the White House 
grounds. They felt—and I believe quite 
rightly—that they should be permitted 
to stage their own demonstration at least 
within sight of the Pan American Build- 
ing and the OAS delegates. When they 
were denied permission to do so, some 
of them attempted to break through the 
police lines. 

Anyone who has been in Washington 
during the last few years knows that 
such demonstrations go on all the time. 
I am not suggesting that they should go 
on, but I think that there should be an 
evenhanded rule about all demonstra- 
tions. I cannot understand the policy 
that lets the Communists and the Nazis 
demonstrate on the sidewalks in front of 
the White House and tries to put our 
friends, the Cuban refugees—5,000 of 
them—about two blocks away from the 
Pan American Building. 

At this point, the police apparently de- 
cided to break up the demonstration 
completely. There is no evidence that 
the police actually used their clubs on 
the refugees. But all accounts are 
agreed that mounted police, and police 
on motorcycles and on foot, charged into 
the crowd swinging their clubs demon- 
stratively. 

The Baltimore Sun reported that when 
the first group of refugees attempted to 
force their way to the Pan American 
Building, a squad of mounted police 
charged into the demonstrators at full 
gallop, rather than pressing their horses 
against them. According to the Sun, the 
horses bowled the demonstrators over 
like tenpins, and one woman was cut by 
a flying hoof. 

The Washington Post reported that all 
told some 45 refugees were injured. My 
assistant informed me that the police 
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continued to pursue the demonstrators 
far to the rear of the Navy Building, sev- 
eral hundred yards away from the Pan 
American Building. 

The Washington police force has 
earned an enviable reputation for its 
ability to handle demonstrations of all 
hues without incident. In dealing with 
Nazis and Communists as well as with 
democratic critics of various Govern- 
ment policies, they have displayed re- 
straint and tact and understanding. It 
is most unfortunate that their reputa- 
tion for dealing with crowds should have 
suffered its first major lapse in dealing 
with the refugees from Communist Cuba. 

I have heard that the police were un- 
der rigid instructions to keep the demon- 
strators more than 500 feet away from 
the Pan-American Building. There is, 
it is true, a District of Columbia 
statute that empowers the police to take 
such action. But this is a statute that 
has in the past been very flexibly in- 
terpreted. After all, as I have said, 
hardly a week goes by without some 
kind of demonstration on the sidewalks 
of Pennsylvania Avenue only a few feet 
removed from the White House grounds. 

In the case of yesterday’s demonstra- 
tion in particular, I think the police 
should have been guided by flexibility 
rather than rigidity. The demonstrators 
were not there to assault the OAS. They 
simply wanted the delegates to the OAS 
to see them. I am certain that they 
would have been satisfied if the police 
had permitted them to demonstrate in 
the park across from the Pan-American 
Building. Unfortunately, this was not 
done. The result was the distressing 
photographs and stories which appeared 
in this morning’s newspapers. 

I feel that the Washington police, by 
this action, have tarnished their reputa- 
tion for tact and restraint in the han- 
dling of demonstrators. I do not know 
whether this was due to bungling at 
police level or to orders from a higher 
level. But it is a sorry situation when 
people who come to Washington to 
demonstrate for the freedom of Cuba are 
pushed around in this manner, 

I am asking the Washington Police 
Department and the Cuban refugee 
leaders for their respective accounts of 
yesterday’s events. Iam also asking the 
State Department whether it issued any 
instructions relative to the handling of 
yesterday’s demonstration. If the evi- 
dence indicates the need for further 
clarification, I intend to ask for a formal 
investigation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the facts. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that such addi- 
tional staff members as the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare may find 
necessary to have present in the Cham- 
ber may be authorized to have the privi- 
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lege of the floor during consideration of 
the bill (S, 2642). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
am privileged to bring before the Sen- 
ate the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 and to urge its approval. 

Today in America we are confronted 
by a strange paradox: We have serious 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 

As a nation, our standard of living has 
never been higher. Our personal in- 
come, gross national product, and em- 
ployment have never been higher. Total 
unemployment and the cost of living, in 
the face of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, have held the line. 

Yet, as we go behind the glittering 
showcase of our booming national econ- 
omy and probe beneath the sense of well- 
being and even complacency enjoyed by 
so many Americans, we find a disturbing 
situation. 

We find millions of Americans whose 
economic, educational, and social condi- 
tions are such that they can only be 
classed as poverty stricken. 

These are the hidden Americans. 

There was a time in our Nation’s his- 
tory when the wealthy were the hidden 
Americans—purposely isolated in their 
walled estates, country clubs, and a 
closed society from the great majority 
of our citizens. 

But as our standard of living has in- 
creased—as more and more persons are 
able to enjoy the pleasures of leisure and 
of material comfort that higher income 
and living standards provide—such arti- 
ficial barriers have tumbled. 

And as the general standard of living 
has increased, those at the bottom of the 
economic scale have tended to become 
the hidden Americans. 

They are hidden in the welter of sta- 
tistics which show our employment and 
economy at the highest levels in history. 

They are hidden because they have 
exhausted their unemployment compen- 
sation and are no longer counted in that 
category. 

They are hidden on the farms and in 
rural areas where more than 4 million 
families struggle along on less than $250 
a month. 

They are hidden in the slums of the 
cities, carefully screened off from the 
business and residential areas. 

They are hidden because too much of 
America does not want to see them. 

But they are there. 

They are born, they live, they try, and 
too often they die in the same circum- 
stances of abject poverty into which they 
were born. 

It is this condition of poverty—poverty 
in the midst of plenty—that the legisla- 
tion now before us is intended to attack. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, proposed by President Johnson and 
now spelled out in S. 2642 as approved by 
your committee, is not a welfare 
program. 

It is not a program of handouts aimed 
at merely helping people to continue to 
exist. 

It is a program whose goal is to help 
permanently correct the conditions un- 
der which poverty lives and breeds. 
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There is, of course, more to poverty 
than starvation and squalid slums. 

There is the poverty of low income, 
the poverty of underemployment, and 
the poverty of being an older worker 
whose abilities have been bypassed by 
technological advances. 

There is the poverty of despair, as the 
individual sees little or no chance of 
improving his circumstances in his life- 
time. He walks on a treadmill of hope- 
lessness and passes on this heritage of 
hopelessness to his children. 

Through this legislation we intend to 
replace this feeling of no hope with new 
hope. 

We intend to help people break out 
of the disastrous rut dug by their en- 
vironment. 

The rewards will be great. 

In addition to helping to lift individ- 
uals and their families from the personal 
degradation and desperation of poverty, 
we will be strengthening our national 
economy. 

As President Johnson said in his mes- 
sage to the Congress on this program: 

If we can raise the average earnings of 
10 million among the poor by only $1,000 
we will have added $14 billion a year to our 
national output. In addition we can make 
important reductions in public assistance 
payments which now cost us $4 billion a 
year, and in the large costs of fighting 
crime and delinquency, disease and hunger. 


No one pretends that this legislation 
before us will fully solve the problems of 
poverty. 

But it is a start. However, as Presi- 
dent Johnson pointed out, it is more 
than a beginning. It is a commitment 
that this Nation will use its resources to 
achieve victory over this enemy. 

S. 2642 proposes programs which, dur- 
ing the first year of the war on poverty, 
will expand opportunities for young men 
and women to gain the education, skills, 
and experience they must have to become 
full participants in our society and stable 
parents in years to come; stimulate our 
communities to initiate local action pro- 
grams to attack the roots of poverty; 
help rural families now destitute to in- 
crease their income through a program 
of small capital grants and loans; pro- 
vide a sounder base for the rehabilitation 
of poor areas of our great cities by ex- 
panding small business activities; provide 
special programs for undereducated 
adults and migratory agricultural work- 
ers; encourage more States to use public 
assistance as an instrument for helping 
families lift themselves out of poverty; 
recruit and train volunteers who will help 
carry out the war on poverty. 

Just as space and other imaginative 
programs pay hidden dividends, so the 
war on poverty will pay immediate mone- 
tary returns. 

The visible cost of not adopting this 
program, in terms of direct public as- 
sistance payments alone, is $5 billion per 


year. 5 

In addition to these direct payments, 
the indirect costs of poverty to this coun- 
try which show up in juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, health hazards, and high- 
er police and fire protection take billions 
more. 
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This bill adopts a coordinated ap- 
proach because poverty has multiple 
causes: 

Title I of the bill concentrates on prob- 
lems of youth, and especially on the prob- 
lem of the youth trying to get the skills 
with which he can find a decent job. 

Title II concentrates on poor commu- 
nities and will stimulate and help them 
to undertake, through the efforts of lo- 
cal government and organizations and lo- 
cal people, concrete programs to attack 
local causes of poverty, whether they be 
inadequate education, poor health care, 
dilapidated housing, or insufficient fam- 
ily services. 

Title III of the bill concentrates on 
rural families, where the most destitute 
of the Nation’s poor are found. 

Title IV concentrates on small busi- 
ness, which is so essential to employment 
opportunities in parts of our great cities. 

Title V concentrates on helping the 
public assistance recipient, and other 
needy persons, develop new skills which 
will make them employable. 

Under title I are three youth programs 
designed to create new opportunities and 
to expand the existing opportunities for 
young people to obtain work, education, 
and training. 

Part A of title I authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a Job Corps to prepare young 
men and women for the responsibilities 
of citizenship and employment. 

The Job Corps is designed to serve the 
needs of hundreds of thousands of rural 
and urban young Americans who are out 
of school and out of work or who are em- 
ployed in dead-end jobs. 

The Job Corps will seek to enroll those 
young persons, age 16 through 21, for 
whom the best prescription is a change 
in surroundings and associations. 

Individuals who have not been gradu- 
ated from an accredited high school may 
be enrolled only when further attendance 
in any regular academic vocational or 
training program is impractical. 

To those who volunteer and are se- 
lected, the Job Corps will offer a reward- 
ing opportunity for education, vocational 
training, useful work, recreation and 
physical training, and other appropriate 
activities welded into a carefully designed 
program. 

Enrollees in the Job Corps will live in 
either conservation or training centers 
in rural or urban areas. 

Both will be residential. 

The conservation centers of approxi- 
mately 100 to 200 volunteers each will 
offer a healthy out-of-doors life where 
the discipline of work and new skills will 
be learned, while our Nation’s parks, 
forests, and other natural resources are 
improved. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What will the annual 
cost per enrollee in the Job Corps be? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The figures for the 
total cost of the bill are on each Sen- 
ator’s desk. I shall come to finances 
later in the speech, if the Senator will 
allow me to continue. We have the 
figures. I shall be glad to give the Sen- 
ator the figures later. 
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The training centers will be larger, and 
ao will use excess Government facili- 

Voluntary leadership on the part of 
enrollees in the Volunteers in Service to 
America—VISTA—program will play an 
important role in Job Corps centers. 

The work-training programs in title I, 
part B, are designed to give employed 
young men and women aged 16 to 21— 
including both those in school and those 
out of school—a chance to break out of 
poverty. 

It would provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to work and to give them a train- 
ing experience not now available to them 
in private employment or under any ex- 
isting Federal program. 

It is anticipated that the administra- 
tion of this part will give particular at- 
tention to work programs which will 
enable young people to maintain regular 
high school attendance or return to high 
school if they have already dropped out. 

The work offered young men and 
women in this program will increase 
their employability by enabling them to 
acquire new work habits on a job. 

Attention will also be given to coun- 
seling during, and job placement after, 
the work training period. 

Programs under the training scheme 
can only be sponsored by State or local 
public agencies or by private nonprofit 
agencies. 

The kinds of jobs on which the young 
people will work are varied. 

They may work in occupations for 
which there is a greatly increased de- 
mand in the public and the private non- 
profit sectors, such as auto mechanics, 
office workers, draftsmen trainees, cook’s 
assistants, nurse’s aids, and hospital 
orderlies. 

They may also be employed in occu- 
pations related to the development of 
recreation facilities, the conservation of 
natural resources and neighborhood im- 
provement projects. 

All of the jobs will provide important 
services and should be designed to in- 
crease the employability of the youth. 

In no instances will the youth thus 
employed replace others already now 
employed. 

College work-study programs author- 
ized under title I, part C, are designed 
to provide basic financial assistance 
through part-time employment for the 
able but needy college student, or po- 
tential college student. 

The Director will coordinate these pro- 
grams with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Execution of the programs will be the 
responsibility of the participating insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

Many more able students from poor 
families would be able to enter any com- 
plete college, if they could depend on 
part-time work during the college year, 
and full-time employment during vaca- 
tion periods to supplement limited loan 
or scholarship support from the college 
or university itself. 

Under authorizations proposed in this 
part, part-time and vacationtime work 
opportunities would be provided for more 
than 140,000 students from low-income 
families per year. 
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Federal funds will be distributed 
among States according to a three-factor 
formula: the full-time college enroll- 
ment—the number of high school grad- 
uates—and number of children 18 years 
and under from families with incomes 
under $3,000 per year in each State as 
compared with the national total. 

Each participating institution will be 
encouraged to develop two types of em- 
ployment opportunities: on-campus em- 
ployment in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, and off-campus employment under 
agreement with public or nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

In this way the college can help meet 
the financial needs of the student, the 
student gains valuable work experience, 
and the community gains talented and 
highly motivated student assistance in a 
variety of service jobs. 

In addition to being enrolled or ac- 
cepted for enrollment in an institution of 
higher education, the student must come 
from a low-income family and be in need 
of financial assistance. 

S. 2642 recognizes that the war against 
poverty, while a national effort, must be 
carried out through action in the com- 
munity. 

Title IT emphasizes the role of the local 
organization in developing, as well as 
conducting, the action program. 

This legislation sees the role of the 
Federal Government as providing coun- 
sel and help, upon request of local com- 
munity organizations. 

It is based on the belief that local citi- 
zens know and understand their com- 
munities best, and that sustained and 
vigorous leadership can only come from 
them. 

Because of the diverse nature of the 
poverty problem in widespread communi- 
ties, as much flexibility as possible will 
be left to community civic and local 
organizations. 

A basic criterion, however, is that the 
programs receiving Federal support must 
not treat the poverty condition sympto- 
matically, but must attack the root of 
the problem in a way that promises a 
final solution. 

The organizations engaged in these 
community action projects may be pub- 
lic or nonprofit private agencies, or a 
combination of the two. 

Participation by the widest range of 
community organizations will be encour- 
aged, provided, of course, that the pro- 
grams they offer are available without 
discrimination throughout the com- 
munity. 

Settlement houses, citizens’ associa- 
tions, YMCA’s and YWCA's, parents’ or- 
ganizations, labor unions, chambers of 
commerce, and similar organizations are 
examples. 

The second part of title II is a basic 
education program for adults, which pro- 
vides for grants to States to provide lit- 
eracy and other elemental training. 

Title III, part A, holds out to the 
1,500,000 impoverished American fami- 
lies living on farms, the opportunity to 
qualify for grants up to $1,500 for the 
acquisition or improvement of property 
that would enhance their earning ability. 

Loans up to $2,500 are authorized for 
rural families’ aid in financing non- 
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agricultural enterprises that supplement 
their farming income. 

The Director is also empowered to pro- 
vide assistance to nonprofit corpora- 
tions, to acquire lands to be reconstituted 
into family farms, and may make loans 
to low-income family cooperatives. 

Part B of this title establishes a pro- 
gram of assistance to migrant farm la- 
borers and their families, proffering ben- 
efits in housing, sanitation, education 
and child day care. 

Title III is to be administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Under title IV, which would be ad- 
ministered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Director would be 
authorized to make, participate in or 
guarantee loans to $25,000 for small 
businesses, with emphasis upon loans 
to assist business which would employ 
the long-term unemployed. 

Terms would be more liberal than 
those normally offered by the Small 
Business Administration. 

Title V will authorize the Director to 
transfer to the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department funds to finance 
experimental, pilot or demonstration 
projects leading to programs providing 
constructive work experience or training 
for unemployed fathers and the needy. 

The Director is authorized under title 
VI to recruit, select, and train volunteers 
to take part in the war on poverty. 

This program, to be called Volunteers 
in Service to America, or VISTA, will 
provide workers for the Job Corps, com- 
munity action, and work-training pro- 


grams. 

Finding its origin in the Peace Corps 
which has attracted thousands of compe- 
tent volunteer workers, VISTA will play 
a major part in the war on poverty. 

Volunteers will participate as aids, 
teachers, counselors, and advisers. 

They will assist in carrying out other 
Government programs on Indian reser- 
vations and in the Trust Territories. 

And they can be assigned on request 
to State and local agencies working on 
problems of poverty. 

VISTA recruits would receive $50 per 
month, in addition to living, travel, 
clothing and leave allowances. 

Volunteers will normally enroll for a 
1-year term with an opportunity to re- 
enroll for a second year. 

The volunteers will not be assigned to 
duties in any State without the consent 
of the Governor. 

The legislation I have described is a 
realistic approach to the war on poverty. 

These are feasible programs, because 
they have been planned with the help of 
businessmen, educators, social workers, 
and labor leaders. 

Five Cabinet officers have given their 
assistance. 

The goals set for this first year are 
realistic, down-to-earth appraisals of 
what can be done effectively and effi- 
ciently. 

By adopting the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964, we will affirm that it is 
the policy of the United States to elimi- 
nate the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty. 

We will help open to everyone the op- 
portunity for education and training, the 
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opportunity to work, and the opportu- 
nity to live in decency and dignity. 

Mr. President, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio the esti- 
mated cost of each enrollee in the job 
corps in the first year is $4,700. How- 
ever, the figure of $4,700 a year creates 
an erroneous impression, in that it in- 
cludes the initial capital investment cost 
for the first year of approximately $65 
million, all of which cannot logically and 
realistically be charged against the train- 
ing program for the first year. This will 
be the original investment, and naturally 
it will carry through for years to come. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the so-called poverty bill. 

Rather than pretend that this is rea- 
sonable legislation, or legislation which 
merits the attention and consideration 
of the Senate, an issue upon which rea- 
sonable men may disagree and debate, 
I believe I must call the measure what 
it is; namely, a politically oriented grab 
bag. I do not believe it was well con- 
sidered. I think it was hastily drawn. 
It is composed of many visionary pro- 
grams, plans, and projects which I do 
not believe are practical. 

I do not believe that the bill is ad- 
dressed to the real problem. 

There are a few facts to which I be- 
lieve we should call attention. I intend 
to read most of the minority views into 
the Recorp today, because Senators have 
not had adequate time to study or con- 
sider what has come out of the commit- 
tee, or to consider the minority position. 

Of course, nobody is in favor of pov- 
erty. We can all say we are against 
poverty. Just as we are for motherhood 
and Sunday school, we are opposed to 
sin and opposed to poverty. We can all 
agree on that and achieve a degree of 
unanimity in the Senate that does not 
exist on most issues. 

This term can also be used emotional- 
ly for political purposes. In the present 
instance, the war on poverty has become 
election demagoguery. Dozens of Pres- 
idents and Congresses have been dealing 
with this subject for years. We are not 
merely discussing poverty. We know that 
poverty has been with us for a long time. 
Thousands of local and State civic and 
charitable organizations are already in 
the fight with billions of dollars. Amer- 
ica already spends $66,500 million a year 
for welfare and education programs on 
the Federal, State, and local levels. That 
is more than 66 times the amount now 
suddenly sought by President Johnson 
in this election year. 

The only thing that will serve the pur- 
pose in the long run is the creation of 
new jobs within the framework of our 
private enterprise system. It occurs to 
me that if the administration really 
wanted to do something to alleviate pov- 
erty, it would make sure that the pri- 
vate enterprise system operated in a 
healthy climate; and that it was not 
hamstrung by Government regulation, 
confiscatory taxation, and oppressive 
rules and regulations. If the free en- 
terprise system were allowed to work, it 
would go a long way toward mitigating 
and ameliorating poverty in the United 
States. 
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In the final analysis, the only effective 
way to attack poverty is to create jobs. 
The only way to create jobs is to restore 
the confidence of the businessmen of the 
country in the Government of the United 
States. In short, we must create a fav- 
orable political climate for expanded in- 
vestment of private capital. This would 
result in the creation of new productiv- 
ity, new jobs, and higher levels of con- 
sumption, which again constitute a 
stimulant to the production of more new 
jobs. - 

So if we would really let the free en- 
terprise system work, rather than use 
business as a whipping boy and scape- 
goat, we could really do something to 
eliminate poverty. 

It has been noted by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Daniel P. Moynihan that 
welfare rots people. People who are ac- 
customed to being on the dole, who are 
accustomed to being dependent on the 
Federal Government to help them, often 
become indolent and lazy and do not seek 
work. 

We know that many people are impoy- 
erished because of circumstances over 
which they have absolutely no control. 
Toward those people we are sympathetic. 
We must provide assistance where 
genuine need exists. 

But in some areas that are referred 
to as impoverished areas, or depressed 
areas, areas where poverty exists, busi- 
nessmen have found it difficult to per- 
suade people to accept employment. 
They have sometimes found that as 
many as three generations of a family 
are on the dole. So very often the Gov- 
ernment actually encourages poverty 
with its programs. 

The bill before the Senate is not cal- 
culated to get at the problem, but would 
actually compound the problem and 
make it worse. It would have the effect 
of building in poverty in some areas. 
For example, the bill seeks to keep alive 
small, unprofitable agricultural opera- 
tions. That seems to me to be the height 
of folly. What ought to be done is to 
move steadily, as we have historically, 
toward other, more efficient methods of 
production, and toward the elimination 
of small, unprofitable operations. In 
that way, the people will prosper more. 
In reality, that would be a continuation 
of the industrial and economic revolu- 
tion of the past century, which is a his- 
torical trend that we should not try to 
reverse. If we do, we do not do anything 
to elevate the conditions of mankind in 
this country, but rather hold them back. 

The most objectionable aspect, or at 
least a major objectionable aspect, of 
President Johnson’s plan is the creation 
of a Federal poverty czar, who would 
have absolute authority to use public 
funds and waste public funds for political 
purposes. I see great danger in that. 
We are asked to create an agency that 
could use funds and programs for polit- 
ical purposes. Some protection should 
be provided, as is done in the many wel- 
fare functions that are administered by 
various agencies of the government. 
When a czar is created, possessing all 
discretionary authority, and perhaps 
having the power to intrude into the af- 
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fairs of the departments and agencies, it 
is quite obvious that a politically oriented 
agency has been established in the Ex- 
ecutive Office. 

Under the so-called poverty bill, State 
and local governments would be by- 
passed. Many of the President’s specific 
requests under the poverty umbrella are 
certainly old, discredited programs res- 
urrected from the depression era. They 
have come forth in the President’s pro- 
posal with new dress and new personal- 
ity, but would cost infinitely more than 
did the programs of the 1930’s. 

Under title I, the youth program, it is 
proposed to establish a job corps. Why 
not be honest and callit whatitis? Itis 
merely a renaming of the old Civilian 
Conservation Corps of the 1930’s. That 
is precisely what it is. It is a plan to es- 
tablish camps in the country or centers 
in the cities. It is called a vocational 
training conservation camp. Actually, it 
is the old CCC all over again, with one 
difference: It has gone coeducational. It 
is now proposed to include girls as well 
as boys in the program. So, perhaps in 
pursuance of the Civil Rights Act, there 
will not be discrimination because of sex. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
sure the able Senator from Texas did not 
mean to imply, while speaking on the 
matter of the re-creation of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, that if a program 
had merit for boys, it also had merit for 
girls. There is a problem differential 
that should be recognized. 

Mr. TOWER. I am not sure that I 
understand the thrust of the Senator’s 
question. I was not complaining of co- 
education. I was pointing out that there 
is a difference between the 1964 program 
and the program of the thirties. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Texas object 
to a program that would embrace the 
methodology of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps being extended to girls as well 
to boys? x 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. I object to the 
entire program. However, if it is being 
extended to boys, I think it should be ex- 
tended to girls. I think they should 
have as much access to programs of this 
type as do the young men. I do not 
criticize that aspect of it. I merely point 
out that that makes it somewhat dif- 
ferent from the program of the thirties. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. However, the very 
fact of change is the most important ele- 
ment in our world of change. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator from 
Texas has three daughters and no sons. 
If the Senator from Texas is defeated in 
1966, he might well come within the 
purview of the benefits offered by the 
aid-to-poverty bill. Therefore, I am glad 
to include ladies as well as gentlemen. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
West Virginia is not as young as the 
Senator from Texas. Therefore, my two 
sons are older than the daughters of the 
Senator from Texas. But if they were of 
comparable age, we might have them 
meet on a happier occasion. 

I was facetious to a degree in the other 
matter, although not wholly so. I agree 
that if a program is good, and if it is a 
workable program, it should embrace 
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boys as well as girls. We believe that this 
program could do just that. What con- 
cerned me was the disparagement of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which was 
created by Congress in the thirties. 

As one of those in the Congress at 
that time who supported the creation of 
the original Civilian Conservation Corps, 
I believe it was one of the most beneficial 
programs ever enacted for the building of 
boys into better men and more worth- 
while citizens. 

I talked briefly and informally a few 
minutes ago with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. We served to- 
gether in the House. He supported the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, as I did. 
We find that sometimes we need to have 
new answers to old problems. But some- 
times we also can answer these new 
problems with an old instrumentality. 
So, at least in part, the idea of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps is one which is 
as applicable in 1964 as it was in the 
1930's. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator is taking a 
highly conservative view of this meas- 
ure when he suggests the use of old solu- 
tions for new problems. That is what 
some of us have been advocating for 
some time. We are glad to have the 
Senator from West Virginia join our 
ranks. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I was referring to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
who is of course able to take care of 
himself. He would not mind my speak- 
ing on this subject in his absence from 
the floor. 

I disagree—in good humor, but vigor- 
ously—with the premise of the Senator 
from Texas that if there is embodied in 
the present proposal the re-creation in 
part of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
that it would be legislation not in the 
public interest. I consider the provisions 
of the bill relating to our youth to be 
definitely in the public interest. This is 
not conservatism. It is a recognition of 
modern need and a requirement of our 
time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I do not 
think it is necessary to debate the effec- 
tiveness of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps program of the thirties. We are 
looking at the problem that we consider 
exists in the sixties, some 30 years later. 
I would note that in the thirties, the 
country was suffering from a massive de- 
pression. It was not merely a matter of 
a pocket of poverty that we were dealing 
with, or pockets of poverty. We were 
dealing with a nation that had econom- 
ically gone into a precipitous decline. 
There was vast unemployment. Private 
industry was not able to accommodate 
the vast number of unemployed. Per- 
haps the solutions that are available to 
us now were not available at that time. 

It is proposed to place 100,000 young 
people in this young program in the sec- 
ond year of the program. We would train 
them to be conservationists. I do not 
know what percentage would receive vo- 
cational training and what percentage 
would receive conservation training. But 
if a substantial number are supposed to 
receive conservation training, we shall 
have more conservationists than we can 
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use. We already have many trained con- 
servationists. Private companies, like the 
big lumbering companies, have been 
working on conservation. Both the Fed- 
eral and State governments have been 
active in the field of conservation. 

There is not the need for conserva- 
tion now that there was then. Nor is 
there the need for this kind of training 
or program. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is important that the RECORD re- 
flect that in the 86th Congress the Sen- 
ate passed such a bill. Again in the 88th 
Congress, in 1963, this body also ap- 
proved a Youth Conservation Corps bill. 
On two occasions within recent years, 
including 1963, the Senate expressed its 
support of the program which was pre- 
sented by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HuMPEREY] with numerous other 
Senators as cosponsors, including the 
Senator from West Virginia. I believe 
that this phase of the proposed legisla- 
tion has majority support within the 
membership of this body. It is not a 
narrowly partisan support, but is broadly 
based, just as the program in the 1930's 
had support. Even today we can find 
evidences of the work on the projects 
which were brought into being at that 
time. They still exist and benefit the 
communities, the States and the Nation 
as a whole. 

The junior Senator from Texas has 
referred to the number of vocational edu- 
cation students that would be among the 
enrollees and the number of conserva- 
tionists that might come from the en- 
rollees. I believe we can agree that the 
nature of education or training necessary 
would be based upon the types of young 
men and young women involved. In some 
instances, because of the lower levels of 
educational experience, the vocational 
education program would not be as easily 
adaptable. I believe that this program 
would have to be subject to consulta- 
tions. The Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, through its Subcommit- 
tee on Labor, in discussions in which the 
able Senator from Texas was a partici- 
pant, brought out the fact that we can- 
not have a rigidity in the type of courses 
and training in all regions—in one par- 
ticular area or camp as against another. 

Mr. TOWER. Isympathize with what 
the Senator from West Virginia has said. 
The fact remains that we still do not 
know how the discretion would be exer- 
cised. We still do not know to what ex- 
tent the proposal would be employed as 
a conservation program or a vocational 
training program, or to what extent the 
people involved would be trainable. 

The following provision appears in 
title I: 

No person shall be accepted for enrollment 
in the corps unless the local school author- 
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ities have concluded that further school at- 
tendance by such person in any regular aca- 
demic, vocational, or training program, is not 
practicable. 


What would we do? Would we not say 
that if the public school authorities con- 
clude that a person is untrainable and 
should receive no further participation 
in one of the vocational training pro- 
grams, he would be taken out and put 
into one of the programs proposed in the 
bill? That seems to be a little stupid to 
begin with. 

Many school authorities would use the 
program as an opportunity to get rid of 
some highly undesirable students. They 
would put them into the corps. 

Furthermore, if the students generally 
are trainable, what on earth would the 
Federal Government do with them? Is 
it implied that we have some super- 
knowledge about teaching methods in 
the field of vocational training to the 
extent that we can devise much better 
vocational programs than the public 
schools can? 

In effect are we not saying that such 
students are untrainable by the public 
schools, but are not untrainable on our 
part, because the Federal Government in 
its infinite wisdom, knowledge, ability, 
and omniscience can accomplish any- 
thing in the world? All we have to do is 
to throw some Federal money at the 
problem and immediately it is supposed 
to go away. 

There was a graphic admission of the 
bill’s worthlessness by Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz when he referred to the 
1963 youth employment bill, which is 
contained substantially in title I of the 
proposed legislation. 

Referring to the job corps he said: 

There is no suggestion that this training 
program will qualify one of the enrollees for 
a skilled occupation. That we should * * * 
completely. 


If we are not going to qualify the peo- 
ple involved for an occupation, if we are 
not going to develop some skills, what 
are we to do? We would authorize a 
public works program to clean up the 
woods and parks, or something like that. 
I do not know the reason behind it. We 
already have a program for that purpose. 
It provides only temporary employment. 
The bill provides for a 2-year term, ex- 
cept that at the discretion of the director 
it can be continued longer. 

So it appears to me to be pretty useless. 

I should like to read into the RECORD 
a very good commentary on the study 
and analysis of the bill by the American 
Enterprise Institute: 

Among basic adverse criticisms of the 
youth programs are those, directed partic- 
ularly to the proposed away-from-home work 
and training camps, which in substance raise 
questions as to the degree of effectiveness of 
short-term efforts to impart basic education, 
vocational training, and a sense of social 
responsibility to youths, while removed to a 
strange environment, who to a large degree 
are persons on whom the long-established 
educational and other institutions of society 
have failed. 

A specialist in child development is quoted 
as saying, with respect to the proposed Job 
Corps camps: “If we have learned anything 
in the scientific studies of human behavior 
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during the last 50 years, it is that you cannot 
teach citizenship and social responsibility 
while removing a person from the society in 
which he is to become responsible.“ 

A superintendent of city schools, in a state- 
ment to the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, notes that most youths taken into 
the youth camps will need to be prepared 
for jobs in cities and therefore “it would 
seem to me more desirable and much more 
efficient per dollar spent to emphasize the 
work-training programs in urban centers.” ? 

Doubt is expressed as to the reality of a 
youth Job Corps program which involves 
operating expenses of some $4,700 annually 
per enrollee, plus substantial camp construc- 
tion and guidance center costs, when these 
cost levels are compared with normal costs 
of vocational training or the securing of a 
college education.“ 

The vocational training aspects of the 
youth programs are described by varied 
critics as duplicatory of the expanded pro- 
grams under the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, authorizing appropriations of $118.5 
million for fiscal 1965 and up to $225 million 
annually after fiscal 1966, and under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, 
which was amended ín 1963 to authorize $407 
million for fiscal 1965 and to include the 
training of youths 16 years of age or older. 

Questions are raised as to whether the at- 
tractiveness of camp life and pay from service 
in the Job Corps might not in fact encourage 
rather than discourage school dropouts on 
the part of some youths. 

It is noted that the bill contains no re- 
striction in this respect, although the estab- 
lishment of restrictions would be within the 
authority of the Director. 

Apprehension is expressed as to discpli- 
nary problems that may be encountered in 
youth conservation camps and training 
centers. 

Some critics question the wisdom of in- 
viting a feeling, on the part of youths in- 
volved in any of the three youth programs, 
of dependence on the Federal Government. 


I depart from the text at that point 
to say that I think this is an extremely 
pertinent point. Young people are 
being taught to be dependent on Uncle 
Sam. I suppose that would prepare 
them for more vote-catching “gim- 
micks” that might be offered to them 
later on when they become of voting 
age. 

To continue the quotation: 

The question here is whether the effect 
will be a strengthening or a weakening of 
self-reliance. 

A question also may be raised, some critics 
feel, as to whether it is sound public policy 
to leave to the discretion of a single Federal 
administrator the determination as to what 
types of private nonprofit organizations may 
utilize the services of youths through an 
arrangement under which up to 90 percent 
of the wages would be paid with Federal 
funds. Such a question, under terms of the 
bill, would be applicable to both the com- 
munity work-training programs for youths 


Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, as quoted in Charles Bartlett column 
of the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., Apr. 
9, 1964. 

Samuel Miller Brownell, superintendent 
of public schools in Detroit, Mich., Apr. 24, 
1964, 

3 This is the substance of a criticism (ex- 
cept for the specific cost figure) in minority 
views in a report by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, Apr. 8, 1963, on the 
bill (H.R. 5131) to create a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. 
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and the employment program for college 
students. 

Analysts of the economic opportunity bill 
note that it contains no provisions with re- 
spect to marital status of an enrollee, or 
parental consent for enrollment, in the Job 
Corps for youths. 


That is a very pertinent observation 
by the American Enterprise Institute. I 
point out also—the statistics having just 
been brought to me—that some 183,000 
people left the CCC back in the 1934-41 
period for disciplinary reasons, Others 
left by desertion, numbering 330,000, and 
for physical disability, 55,000. So per- 
haps the CCC was not always as beauti- 
ful as some people are inclined to think 
it was. 

The Job Corps being proposed would 
cost $190 million the first year for some 
40,000 enrollees. It would cost about 
$5,000 each. That is seven times the 
average per pupil cost in public schools 
in America. 

By the way, that is more per person 
than it costs to send a student to Har- 
vard or Yale, or any of the other fine 
Ivy League institutions. It seems to me 
to be quite an expensive amount per 
student. 

The bill charts a new and unjustified 
course of government responsibility, in 
general, and for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role, in particular. The bill pro- 
poses more Federal bureaucracies whose 
Officials would permeate, I believe, vir- 
tually every aspect of civil responsibility, 
public and private. 

The first casualty of the war on pov- 
erty, as manifested by the bill, would be 
the preemption of jurisdiction of local 
control and representative government. 
I visualize the bill as the opening wedge 
for putting the Federal Government into 
existing local and State programs at all 
levels. 

We should not create a new tax-con- 
suming bureaucracy. Instead, we should 
create jobs by not having Federal Gov- 
ernment interference with, and harass- 
ment of, private initiative, investment, 
and responsibility. 

Never in our history, I believe, have 
catchy slogans created new jobs. How- 
ever, that is exactly what would be at- 
tempted to be done in this case—to 
create slogans based on some of the New 
Deal programs. 

Mr. President, jobs are created by in- 
vestments by private individuals which 
create goods and services needed in the 
economy. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Iyield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The distinguished 
Senator mentioned the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the young men who, 
for one reason or another, did not com- 
plete their training. The record will 
indicate that 83 percent of the enrollees 
did complete their work and training 
and that more than 3 million young 
men were benefited by the program to 
which reference has been made. Is that 
not a fact? We both have the same table. 

Mr. TOWER. Yes, but the number 
of those who left the service because of 
desertion and for disciplinary reasons, 
taken together, totaled 513,000; those 
who left to accept employment numbered 
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448,000. So more left for disciplinary 
reasons and because of plain desertion 
than left for employment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The vast majority 
were discharged through normal chan- 
nels. Those of us who remember the 
Corps at that time will remember that 
it was operated along the lines of the 
military to a degree. It was more rigid 
in format than is contemplated in the 
present proposed legislation. I am not 
saying that was good or bad at the mo- 
ment, but the military aspect was stressed 
then. It is not stressed in the pending 
proposal. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, 1 sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. ` 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, permit me 
to say that I had not read the bill in 
full until a few hours ago, but I have 
found opportunity to do so this morning. 
I want to say, after reading the bill, that 
I have come to the conclusion that it is a 
political bill: I can understand, how- 
ever, the desire of the President to create 
an image for himself between now and 
election day, even at the expense of 
blurring the image of some of his pred- 
ecessors. Whether this bill passes or 
not it is likely to help President Johnson 
in his quest for reelection. 

Does this bill provide a handout? The 
answer to that question is, Yes, it pro- 
vides a handout to the poor people of 
America, and probably would not have 
been approved by Capt. John Smith or 
any of those who believe that poor peo- 
ple’s misfortunes are the results of their 
own misdoings. But compared to other 
handouts, this bill is not even a flea bite. 
It is nothing compared to the handouts 
being given to the big business interests 
of the United States every day and every 
year. 

It is nothing at all compared to the 
depletion allowance which is given to 
the oil and gas industry. 

It is nothing at all compared to the tax 
benefits which are given to the public 
utilities of this country. 

It is almost nothing at all compared to 
the benefits which, as a government, we 
bestow upon investment bankers who 
have invested billions of dollars in the 
foreign field, much of which is under 
guarantee so that they cannot lose. 

This is a small handout compared to 
that which the shipping industries have 
received over the years. 

It is an infinitesimal handout com- 
pared to what some of those who get big 
Government contracts enjoy, with the 
cost-plus arrangements, et cetera, 
amounting to billions of dollars a year. 

It is not a very large handout com- 
pared to that which the publications of 
this country, many of whom will oppose 
this bill with all the vigor at their com- 
mand, receive in the form of reduced 
postage rates. 
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It is terribly small compared to the $11 
billion benefits which were bestowed 
largely upon the well-to-do people of this 
country by the tax bill of 1964 and 
which will not be shared by any of those 
who qualify under this so-called poverty 
program. 

And it is not much more than the re- 
cent handout which was given late last 
spring to the cotton mills of this country 
in the form of a subsidy for cotton which 
they purchase. 

Whom will this bill help? As I read 
the bill, it seems to me it will help the 
boy or girl who had to leave high school 
because, for one reason or another, he 
could not complete the course, perhaps 
because of illness in the family, perhaps 
because of moving from place to place, 
or perhaps because the parents were out 
of work. 

It will help those who lost their jobs 
because they could not keep up with the 
march of technology in the areas where 
they might have been located, such as 
our mining industry. It will help the 
dependent children of America, who cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of being re- 
sponsible for the conditions in which 
they find themselves. 

It will help rural families who have 
lost their income or have no way of mak- 
ing a respectable living. 

The question arises, Are these poor 
people a threat to the successful busi- 
ness interests of America or to the lib- 
erty of our people? I contend that they 
are not. I should like to know why a 
handout to a billion dollar industry is a 
great boon to America, while a handout 
to a poor family in need is a menace to 
our liberty. 

I expect, as the debate continues, to 
receive answers to those questions. 

Undoubtedly this bill can be made bet- 
ter and I shall vote for any amendments 
that are offered to the bill which I think 
would improve it. 

In my opinion, regardless of the po- 
litical implications, it is only fair to give 
consideration and help to the people who 
are most in need. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the bill. We are 
called upon to vote for a bill to authorize 
an appropriation of $962.5 million and 
to start a program which could annually 
cost that much or more every year, pri- 
marily because of the name it carries 
and the purposes it seeks to achieve, 
rather than upon testimony that the 
measure is actually needed and is soundly 
conceived. 

I quote the words of Professor Emeri- 
tus Harley L. Lutz, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, whom I recall with great pleas- 
ure from the period when I worked with 
taxes and tariffs on the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 

“War on Poverty” is a slogan that can 
reasonably be expected to yield considerable 
political mileage. No one is in favor of pov- 
erty and criticism of a program purporting 
to deal with it is as risky, politically, as 
being in favor of sin or against mother- 
hood. 

Yet the odds are heavily against complete 
elimination of poverty by any kind or degree 
of Government action. The dramatic an- 
nouncement of the slogan may carry for 
some the implication that theretofore pov- 
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erty had been tolerated but that little serious 
thought or effort had been given to its 
amelioration. 
The fact is that the whole history of eco- 
nomic progress is a record of the struggle 
poverty in the sense of a scarcity 
or deficiency of goods in relation to needs. 
Everything that has been done to increase 
production, from the most primitive tools 
and implements to today’s enormous com- 
plex of machines, materials, technology, and 
skills has broadened and strengthened the 
drive to minimize scarcity. 


Mr. President, I heard the statement 
made a few days ago that the gross na- 
tional product—a hocus-pocus term 
which economists use to indicate what 
we are producing, even though it is a 
very imperfect yardstick—has reached 
an alltime high in excess of $600 billion, 
and that the national income is ap- 
proaching an alltime high of $500 
billion. 

In this period of our greatest prosper- 
ity, we are asked to embark upon a new 
type of spending which eventually could 
pyramid into an annual cost of $2 or $3 
billion. There is no ceiling on what the 
program could ultimately cost. 

My statement that we are asked to 
vote for a slogan rather than on the 
basis of full information, is substanti- 
ated by the following statement in the 
minority views of Senators GOLDWATER 
and TOWER: 

1. The bill includes some seven titles, 
nine separate programs, and establishes a 
new bureaucratic apparatus; its scope is so 
vast that it could affect virtually every sec- 
tion, community, and person in the country. 

2. Despite the scope of the bill's pro- 
grams and its length, only two witnesses 
were presented by the administration to 
make its case. 

3. R. Sargent Shriver, the proposed 
“poverty czar,” read a statement one page 
long as his presentation in behalf of the 
bill; he then spent portions of 3 differ- 
ent days answering questions. This exercise, 
which barely scratches the surface of the 
problems and implications contained in the 
proposal, was reported in 91 pages of the 
hearings, only a few more than the bill 
itself. 

4. Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, 
the other administration witness, was able 
to conclude his testimony within approxi- 
mately 15 minutes. 

5. The hearings on the bill lasted only 
4 days. 

6. The Select Subcommittee on Poverty 
met once in executive session and reported 
the bill to the full committee within 2 hours; 
the full committee also held a single execu- 
tive session which resulted in the bill being 
hurried on to the Senate Calendar. Thus, 
from the close of the hearings on June 24, 
1964, to the full committee's action on July 
7, 1964, less than 12 days were allowed the 
committee members for study of this long 
and complex bill, 


As to the statement concerning the 
inadequacy of the hearings, all Members 
of the Senate know that the report on 
the bill was not filed in the Senate until 
yesterday, and copies of that report, 
covering 133 pages, were not available 
to Senators until about 11 o'clock this 
morning. 

I fully approve of the prospect held 
out to the Senate by our splendid and 
beloved majority leader [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] last Monday of sine die adjourn- 
ment of Congress prior to the convening 
of the Democratic National Convention 
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on August 24. I also am definitely of 
the opinion that we can conclude action 
on all the pending appropriation bills 
before that date. It does not follow, 
however, that we should rush through 
the Senate, without adequate study and 
without adequate debate, a vast new 
spending scheme to broaden and, in some 
instances, duplicate existing welfare and 
welfare-type programs on which we are 
already spending in excess of $44 billion 
a year. And, last but not least, without 
any scientific definition of the type of 
poverty which should be the peculiar 
concern of the Federal Government, we 
are asked to commit ourselves to specific 
programs which may merely increase the 
national debt without materially rais- 
ing the standard of living of any spe- 
cific income group. 

Mr. President, hearings on a similar 
bill were recently conducted in the 
House. At that time, a witness for the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce gave a 
thoughtful analysis of what was in the 
House bill and the reasons why the 
chamber of commerce objected to it. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp excerpts from 
the statement of that witness. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CURRENT GOVERNMENT Procrams To 
MINIMIZE POVERTY 

A remarkable aspect of the election year 
“war on poverty” is the extent to which those, 
who, in 1 month, developed the “battle plan” 
appear to have ignored existing laws and 
programs that would enable them to get at 
the problem of poverty more quickly and 
more effectively than would the programs 
contemplated under the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin for November 1963, we already are 
spending in excess of $44 billion a year on 
welfare and welfare-type programs. And 
Congress last year authorized substantial ex- 
pansions of many of those programs, not to 
mention several new ones. 

The scope and magnitude of these pro- 
grams were also spelled out in last week’s is- 
sue of a leading news magazine, under the 
appropriate heading, There's Already a War 
on Poverty.” 

Secretary Celebrezze of the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department, admitted dur- 
ing his recent testimony that 42 current Gov- 
ernment programs “have a direct application 
to poverty.” 

And now the Congress is asked to create 
still another agency; to authorize still more 
programs of highly questionable value; to 
leave all such programs under the direction 
of existing agencies but to give the Economic 
Opportunity Administrator virtually unlim- 
ited powers to coordinate their activities. 

Time does not permit discussion of all of 
these Federal programs, but I want to men- 
tion three that, if properly modified, can be 
of greatest value in any effective antipoverty 
campaign. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN RELATION TO 

POVERTY 

Except for older or retired people, the min- 
imizing of poverty generally requires the op- 
portunity and motivation for further 
education or training. How such opportu- 
nity and motivation can and should be pro- 
vided, and the further conditions through 
which such education or training may suc- 
cessfully reduce poverty, are the subjects 
which we wish now to discuss. 

Continued education and training are the 
primary means envisioned in many of the 
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programs proposed in H.R. 10440 to correct 
or prevent poverty. Changing conditions of 
employability and the motivation to seek 
higher standards of living both depend upon 
improved effectiveness in our schools, public 
and private, including a “second chance” for 
youths or adults who dropped out before ac- 
quiring the skills needed for employment, or 
perhaps even the literacy prerequisite to such 
training. While many of the unemployed 
are not living in poverty, and many families 
said to be poverty stricken include employed 
persons, the fact remains that unemploya- 
bility is a part of any description of poverty. 
The decision to stimulate the States and 
their communities better to provide train- 
ing opportunities has caused the Congress 
to enact many major laws during the last 
decade. In addition to the hundreds of 
thousands of youth and adults already re- 
ceiving training through apprenticeship pro- 
grams, on-the-job training and vocational 
education under the George-Barden Act, 
new vocational education opportunities have 
been provided under the area vocational 
schools established by the National Defense 
Education Act; training was authorized for 
the unemployed in depressed areas under 
sections 16 and 17 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act; training was provided in the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act; training for work- 
ers in industries injured by tariff conces- 
sions was provided in the Trade Expansion 
Act; and a huge program of training and 
retraining was authorized by the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACT 


Most recently, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act has been extended and 
expanded to provide for training, with sub- 
sistence, for youths aged 17 and over. The 
act as amended delays until 1966 even any 
requirement that the States match Federal 
funds. It adds 20 weeks of allowances for 
trainees lacking “basic education” and allows 
such education to be provided before deter- 
mining occupation objectives. Trainees are 
now able to work 20 hours without loss of 
training allowances, and up to $4 million can 
be used as relocation expenses “to increase 
the mobility of unemployed workers.” 

I cite here briefly the increases in the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
provisions to document the availability of 
both basic education and training programs 
to those now unemployed. including young 
people only recently entering—or seeking to 
enter—the labor force. Insofar as poverty 
is due to involuntary unemployment, the 
Congress has already provided for the coun- 
seling, basic education, training and experi- 
ments in relocation of people who desire 
such services, and has provided subsistence 
for them during this period wherever 
needed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 


A second major law directed at the allevia- 
tion and prevention of poverty due to lack 
of training was enacted in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. Programs authorized 
in this act—the scope of which have been 
tremendously expanded—have not been im- 
plemented by the States and their communi- 
ties. Even so, it cannot be questioned that 
youth falling within any definition of pov- 
erty are intended to be the recipients of 
the broadened training envisioned. The 
opening section says the act’s purpose is 
“to develop new programs of vocational edu- 
cation, and to provide part-time employment 
for youths who need the earnings from such 
employment to continue their vocational 
training on a full-time basis, so that per- 
sons of all ages in all communities of the 
State—those in high school, those who have 
completed or discontinued their formal edu- 
cation and are preparing to enter the labor 
market, those who have already entered the 
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labor market but need to upgrade their 
skills or learn new ones, and those with spe- 
cial educational handicaps—will have ready 
access to vocational training or retraining 
which is of high quality, which is realistic 
in the light of actual or anticipated oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment, and which 
is suited to their needs, interests, and ability 
to benefit from such training.” 

In addition, the act provides for new work- 
study programs, with Federal compensation 
for such work, and “residential vocational 
schools” for youths age 15 to 21 with all ex- 
penses paid. These programs are specifically 
directed toward “needy” youth, especially 
“youths who have dropped out of school or 

unemployed.” 

nat me Liner to emphasize here is that 
insofar as the Congress can or should pro- 
vide opportunities for the counseling and 
training of the poverty stricken, it already 
has taken action. In fact, the Federal and 
State agencies designated to implement the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
and the new Vocational Act have only begun 
to promulgate the provisions for expanding 
these programs. The Advisory Committee on 
Vocational Education, which must approve 
the new, broader State plans and the 
new regulations under which the State voca- 
tional programs will operate, has not even 
been appointed. The State directors of 
Vocational Education have met as recently 
as this weekend (April 8 to 10) to review 
and clarify the many new functions and the 
variety of training offerings within the scope 
of the new vocational education programs. 

In fact, the expansion of the prerogatives 
of vocational education may become con- 
fused with those of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act because both 
provide new opportunities for out-of-school 
youth, as well as unemployed or underem- 
ployed adults, for counseling and training. 
How can the Congress then seriously con- 
sider compounding the potential confusion 
in these expanding programs by proposing 
still other training programs to be admin- 
istered by the same executive agencies and 
for which the same youth and adults would 
be eligible? 

Why would not the youth who might 
volunteer for a “job corps” be better advised 
to take advantage of either the Manpower 
Development and Training Act or vocational 
education opportunities? How would the 
“residential centers” of the “job corps” dif- 
fer from the residential vocational schools 
envisioned in the Vocational Act, once es- 
tablished? Why should the work-study 
courses of the Vocational Act under HEW be 
duplicated by work-training programs under 
the proposed Office of Economic Opportunity? 

Along with these expanding programs 
under both the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and Vocational Act, the Com- 
mittee should be aware of the vast expansion 
of State and local effort in vocational- 
technical education already underway in 
many States without any Federal stimulation. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1962 

A third law that can be useful to get at the 
problem of poverty in metropolitan areas is 
the 1962 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 
Under those amendments, any State can 
now initiate, at the community level, work 
relief and training projects for those adults 
receiving assistance under the aid-to-depend- 
ent-children program. In fact, it is under 
those amendments that the city of Chicago 
now has in operation programs for basic 
skills (literacy) and vocational training for 
such adults, and that the city of Los Angeles 
is planning such training programs. 

Similarly, the experimentation authorized 
under section 1115 of the Social Security 
Act and now being carried on in seven east- 
ern counties of Kentucky, illustrates the 
type of demonstration or pilot projects 
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which should be undertaken in other States 
under this authority. This is especially true 
of those States which have experienced an 
extensive rise in the relief load under the 
ADC program. Our point here is to stress 
the availability, now, of these tools of 
Federal-State action to solve the problems of 
poverty. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
Senators will recall that in April 1963, 
the Senate voted for a Youth Training 
Corps. That was nothing but the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps program of 
depression days. I was a Member of the 
House when the CCC proposal was made. 
It was really necessary then to provide 
employment and some means of distrib- 
uting income to people, primarily in the 
cities. We did not have then anything 
approaching the welfare programs that 
exist today. That was at the time of the 
worst depression in our history. I sup- 
ported that program. But I wish to make 
one or two comments about it. 

We found that the training was a 
futility. The superintendents of those 
camps were mostly Army officers. When 
I learned that the boys would not take 
advantage of the educational training 
that was offered, I proposed that they 
be given some military training. What 
a howl went up all over the United 
States. It was said that I wanted to 
draft the sons of the poor people to fight 
wars for the rich men, and all that kind 
of tommyrot. I anticipated that they 
were going to be drafted, and I wanted 
to make them a little better prepared for 
what was coming, since they had not 
demonstrated the brains, the ambition, 
or the willingness to take any kind of 
civilian educational training. 

After the camps were closed, we tried 
to evaluate the benefits the youth re- 
ceived from them. We know what the 
camps cost, They cost $402,220,869.06. 
That was based upon depression prices. 
The head of the old CCC received a salary 
of $10,000. Last year it was proposed to 
start the head of the youth employment 
agency at a salary of $20,000, and, under 
the new pay bill, the director of the pro- 
posed Job Corps, probably would receive 
as much as $25,000. Everything will be 
double or treble in cost. 

We know what the old CCC barracks 
cost. They cost millions of dollars. The 
barracks to be constructed under the pro- 
posed program will be three times as ex- 
pensive. 

In the days of the CCC, the camps were 
segregated. The new camps will not be 
segregated. That means, of course, that 
in the South, at least, there will be what 
will amount to segregated camps, because 
only one type of citizen will attend. 

Another difference is that girls will be 
admitted. The bill does not state 
whether the girls will be segragated or 
not segregated. But they will be in- 
cluded in the program; they were not 
included in the program of the 1930's. 

Mr. President, this is the old CCC idea 
which was adopted as a means of provid- 
ing some income during our greatest de- 
pression. Now, when we are spending in 
excess of $44 billion for numerous wel- 
fare programs, we are asked to begin a 
similar program on a far more expensive 
basis, and to call it the Job Corps to pro- 
vide education, vocational training, and 
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work experience. Under the previous. 
program schools were conducted at night, 
but the boys would not attend. We did 
not get work worth 50 cents on the dollar 
out of those boys, and they were of the 
better type than we can expect in this 
new program. The proposed new camps. 
would be filled with school dropouts, 
juvenile criminals, and whatnot. We 
would get no worthwhile work out of 
them. We would not get in return 10 
percent of what will be spent on them in 
the new camps. 

In the old days, too, access roads and 
fire roads were needed in the national 
forests and national parks. Over and 
above all else, recreational areas were 
needed. 

I well recall the fall of 1934, when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt decided to dedicate the 
first Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains. It was 
Camp Roosevelt, at Big Meadows. Sen- 
ator Byrp and I met the President at 
Harrisonburg. As we drove up Swift Run 
Gap and got the beautiful view of the 
Shenandoah Valley, which so entranced 
Governor Spottswood and the Knights of 
the Golden Horseshow almost 200 years 
ago, I said, “Mr. President is that not 
beautiful scenery?” 

He said, “Yes, but you have no lakes.” 

“Oh,” I said, “that is true; but we can 
get some lakes.” 

He said, “You need them.” 

So when I saw the head of the CCC 
movement, I said, “The President said 
we ought to have some lakes.“ 

He replied, “If you will find a site, we 
will build some lakes.” 

It did not take me long to find a site. 
It was at Sherando, in Augusta County. 
At Sherando, the CCC built the first 
recreational lake that it built anywhere 
in the United States. 

When the CCC camps were ended be- 
cause of the war, I prevailed upon the 
Soil Conservation Service to continue the 
lake and pond program. Thousands of 
ponds have been developed from that 
program. 

But that was a much different situa- 
tion from that which confronts us now. 
We do not need any more recreational 
lakes or ponds. Most of the urgent needs 
for access and fire roads and trails in 
our national parks and forests have been 
fulfilled. We would be hard put to find 
useful employment for the trainees. 

This is another reminder for Members 
of Congress before a start is made on 
this expensive program: We cannot get 
manual labor from a man and train him 
for technical work at the same time. We 
must do one or the other. They cannot 
be combined. We shall be given many 
rosy pictures of how it is proposed to 
take school dropouts, boys with poor 
brains, or boys with no ambition at all, 
who could have gotten an education, but 
would not take it, and pay big money to 
them. But will they be trained for any- 
thing? They certainly will not. Yet we 
shall be committed to a program similar 
to one that existed in the days of the 
depression. 

We did not end the CCC camps during 
the previous depression until we had to 
enact a law drafting men for military 
service. 
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I and all others who know how those 
camps were then operated know only too 
well that when we spend millions of dol- 
lars in building new barracks for CCC- 
type camps for a new Job Corps, we shall 
not use them for only 1 year and then 
discontinue the program. 

When the Senate passed S. 1, the 
Youth Employment Act in April 1963, I 
spoke briefly against that bill which is 
similar to the first two parts of title I in 
the pending bill. 

Last year’s bill went over to the House. 
The House would not pass it and has not 
passed it yet; but we are asked to include 
it in this package bill. As Professor 
Laski said, Who would dare vote against 
poverty? Who is against mother love? 
Who is for sin? 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp the brief remarks I 
made on the floor of the Senate in April 
of last year against S. 1. That was to 
have been the first great bill, but it has 
not passed the House yet. But, in a mod- 
ified form, it is in this bill. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR ROBERTSON 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, while the 
$60 million proposed in the pending bill 
to start a replica of the CCC camps of the 
depression thirties is apparently a very mod- 
est undertaking, no one should delude him- 
self that a program of this character can be 
any more easily stopped than the program 
of 1935 which was not ended until war 
spending and the draft forced Congress to 
abandon the CCC camps. Instead of the 
program being less expensive than 1t was 
during the depression my personal belief is 
that 1t could easily be three times as ex- 
pensive. For instance, both the Census 
Bureau and the Army are agreed that the 
current cost of building a barracks is 300 
percent higher than it was during the de- 
pression years. And the pending bill recog- 
nizes the inflation that has occurred during 
the last 25 years when it provides a starting 
salary of $20,000 a year for the Director of 
the YCC as against $10,000 for the Director 
of the CCC in the bill of 1937. 

I have previously pointed out that even to 
house the 15,000 men contemplated by title 
I of the bill would cost not less than $75 mil- 
lion. My colleagues may be interested to 
know what was spent on barracks for the old 
CCC camps. The General Accounting Of- 
fice informs me that the total under the gen- 
eral heading of shelter was $69,877,649.13. 
And if to that is added what, of course, will 
have to be added to the new camps if estab- 
lished, equipment, supplies and materials, 
structures and parts, and land, the total for 
what might be termed capital outlays for 
the old CCC program was $402,220,869.06. 
When we add to that the money paid to the 
enrollees and the contributions made to their 
dependents, we find that in 8½ years the 
Government spent on the old CCC camps 
$2,328 million. Therefore, I feel safe in 
asserting that if we start this program and 
Government witnesses have testified that 
they are figuring the per-man cost on the 
basis of amortizing the capital outlay over a 
period of 20 years we could easily be starting 
a program that will ultimately cost over $6 
billion, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
that bill authorized only $60 million for 
CCC camps. It did not include women. 
This bill includes women. It starts with 
$190 million for a Job Corps. Think of 
it. Only $60 million was involved last 
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year, and the House would not pass it. 
But now we have increased the amount 
to $190 million for this one program— 
the total proposed for youth programs 
is $412.5 million and $962.5 million for 
the whole bill. We are committing our- 
selves to something that eventually will 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the time of our greatest prosperity. It 
will be borrowed money. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. I have not finished 
my study of the bill. Did the Senator 
from Virginia say it was an open-end au- 
thorization with no ceiling on it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is my im- 
pression. I do not know of anyone on 
the committee who knows everything 
that is in the bill. It is a long bill. We 
did not even get to it until 11 o’clock this 
morning, but the distinguished Senator 
from Texas is on the committee, and I 
quoted from his minority views. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. For the first year, the 
bill contains an authorization of $962.5 
million—almost $1 billion. This, admit- 
tedly, is only the first round. This is 
only “a foot in the door.” We expect 
the administration to be back with hat 
in hand asking for a billion dollars more 
before it is over. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The original pro- 
gram was to start with $4 billion, a bil- 
lion of it to be for this year. Now the 
$4 billion has been dropped, but it is 
proposed to start with nearly a billion 
dollars. We established a precedent; 
and we shall have all these people who 
will get jobs to train dropouts. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. In answer to the 
question raised by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], there is a break- 
down on each Senator's desk of the $962.5 
million. If the Senator does not have 
a copy at hand, I have one for him. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McNAMARA. This details and 
spells out what is in the report which 


each Senator has on his desk. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 


there is, naturally, opposition to the bill, 
but I should like to point out again 
what I pointed out in my opening re- 
marks, that there is a great need to do 
something about the impoverished peo- 
ple in our country—and there are mil- 
lions of them. 

Both proponents and opponents agree 
that we are in a period of great pros- 
perity for almost everyone in the coun- 
try; but the “almost” is the important 
thing which this bill seeks to do some- 
thing about. 

As I stated in my opening remarks, 
poverty is now being passed on from 
one generation to another, so that we 
have inherited poverty, and inherited 
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lack of opportunity, which brings about 
more and more poverty. 

The bill is designed to do something 
about that, to break the chain of passing 
on poverty from one generation to the 
next. 

The charge is made that the program 
is expensive. Of ccurse, it is expen- 
sive, but we must not overlook the fact 
that if we can retrain, reeducate, or pro- 
vide further education for people who 
now lack an education and make of them 
productive citizens, we shall have cre- 
ated a double benefit to the Nation, be- 
cause it will take people off the welfare 
rolls and put them into productive em- 
ployment, where they will become tax- 
payers the same as the rest of us. This 
is no small part of the program. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield at that 
point? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. How does the Senator 
propose to establish the estimated 
amount of money which will be needed, 
when the administration itself does: not 
have the least idea of the number of 
poverty units in the United States? 

I point out to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that the Democrats have never been 
able to nail down the precise figure re- 
garding the number of Americans living 
in poverty. 

In January 1964, as the Senator well 
knows, President Johnson’s National 
Policy Committee on pockets of poverty 
said that 20 million Americans went to 
bed hungry every night. In that same 
month, President Johnson himself said 
that there were 5 million Americans who 
were not enjoying the pleasures of eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

On September 8, 1960, the then Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy declared during his 
campaign that 5 million Americans were 
living in poverty. The figure had in- 
creased to 8 million in Democratic pro- 
nouncements up through November of 
1960. 

The most widely publicized Demo- 
cratic estimate of poverty, however, was 
the President’s figure of 17 million Amer- 
icans; and even that relatively modest 
figure constitutes a rather sad commen- 
tary on 3 years of Democratic adminis- 
tration. There was an increase from 17 
million to 35 million poverty units in this 
great Nation in 3 years of government by 
the Democrats. 

The figure is rather significant when 
we consider the bill which embodies the 
philosophy of those who have doubled 
poverty in America in 3 short years. 
How does the Senator know how much 
money is needed when the administra- 
tion does not even know the amount of 
poverty units in the United States? 

Mr. McNAMARA. So far as I am 
concerned, as the chairman of the sub- 
committee, I point out that figures were 
quoted at various times by various 
people. When they talked about 5 mil- 
lion people going to bed hungry, and 20 
million people living in poverty, they 
were using two different yardsticks. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the Senator 
know which yardstick was used as to the 
amount of income each unit had? 
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Mr. McNAMARA. I do not have that 
figure, but so far as this bill is concerned, 
the yardstick used is one under which 
people earn below $3,000 a year. The 
purpose of the bill is to help those people. 
The incomes of other people, at various 
times, vary from year to year and from 
area to area. But the bill seeks to help 
those who receive less than $3,000 a year. 
We do not look upon poor people strictly 
as “poverty units.” We look upon them 
as people. If the Senator is referring to 
people, we shall try to answer the Sena- 
tor in terms of people. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is administra- 
tion language. It is not my language. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I shall conclude in 
a moment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that minor and purely typograph- 
ical errors be corrected as indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the correc- 
tions were agreed to and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Page 81, line 7: Delete the word “Sate” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “State”. 

83, line 23: Between the words 


“loans” and “under’’, insert the word 


“made”. 

Page 88, line 10: Delete the word “author- 
ized”, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“authorize”. 

Page 100, line 10: Delete the word “adjust- 
ment” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“adjustments”. 

Page 102, line 11: 

Between the letters “(c),” and “(d)”, in- 
sert the word “and”, 


Mr. McNAMARA. Now I shall be glad 

vt yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
a. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I was 
temporarily absent from the Chamber 
when the distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] was ad- 
dressing himself with some heat to what 
he believes to be the failure of the CCC 
program. I am informed that he sug- 
gested that because the House had failed 
to act on two Youth Conservation Corps 
measures which the Senate had passed, 
this indicated a lack of understanding, 
appreciation, and support for the idea 
of a Youth Conservation Corps. 

Sometimes it is good to look at the 
record. I believe that the Senator from 
Virginia would not feel aggrieved if I 
were to point out the fact that we were 
both Members of the House in 1937. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
and I then voted for a 3-year extension 
of the civilian conservation program 
which had been created in 1933. 

Tf the Civilian Conservation Corps had 
been a washout, if it had been a failure, 
I doubt if the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] would have voted in 1937 
for a continuation of the program for a 
period of 3 years. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I point out that the 
Senator from Virginia admitted that he 
voted for the House-approved measure 
years ago. But he stated that he was 
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misguided and that the measure turned 
out to his dissatisfaction. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry. I was not in the Chamber 
at the time. I wish to modify my re- 
marks. In no wise do I speak in dis- 
paragement of the position taken by my 
cherished friend from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON]. 

I pointed out earlier that numerous 
Senators, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, including Senator DIRKSEN, Sena- 
tor ROBERTSON, and others who voted for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps then, 
may not believe it is a good program now. 
I believe it should be enacted into law. 
I supported it in 1933 and 1937 and I sup- 
port it in 1964. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
listened with interest to the discussion 
of the Jobs Corps section, section 1 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act. This is 
almost identical to the Youth Employ- 
ment Act, containing the Youth Con- 
servation Corps, which passed the Sen- 
ate last year. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] have pointed out 
the great success of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in the depression years. 
The able Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] pointed out that this was an 
old solution to a new problem. I would 
say it is a continuing problem, not a 
new problem. When old solutions are 
effective, there is no need to abandon 
them. They are like old medications 
that continue to be effective. One does 
not abandon them. There are many 
such instances in the lives of people 
and in the lives of nations. The Youth 
Conservation Corps or the Job Corps 
today has the support of many of the 
finest organizations of the country. 

The National Association of Chiefs of 
Police—which I believe was referred to 
earlier today by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RanpotpH]—deals day in 
and day out with the problems of idle- 
ness, and with the problems of delin- 
quency that result from idleness and 
frustration—problems of delinquent be- 
havior, not only in juveniles, but in 
adults. That association has unquali- 
fiedly and enthusiastically, time after 
time, endorsed the Job Corps program 
or the Youth Conservation Corps. 

One can make fun of the proposal or 
make light of it if one wishes to do 
so. But if the Youth Conservation 
Corps did nothing more than take care 
of the forests, the streams, and the lakes 
and conserve some of the resources of 
this Nation, it would be a wise invest- 
ment for this Nation to make. 

The Job Corps is not merely for the 
conservation of the forests, the waters, 
and the land. It is also for the con- 
servation of the human body, the human 
mind, and the human soul. It also has 
something to do with the conservation 
of good neighborhoods, the building of 
such neighborhoods, and the building of 
good social institutions in our urban 
centers. It also has something to do 
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with the training of young people in 
work habits. 

One of the great needs today in 
America is to give young people before 
the age of 21 the opportunity to develop 
work habits as a result of direct experi- 
ence. 

It is very difficult for a young man 16 
or 17 years of age to get a job. Senators 
may say that the program is not very 
good. In the meantime, another 100,000 
or 200,000 young men between the ages 
of 17 and 21 become unemployed each 
year. They become school dropouts or 
find themselves unable to adjust to the 
industrialized, urbanized society that is 
growing at a rapid rate. 

One can simplify these things all he 
wishes; millions of people are leaving 
rural America and going to the big cities. 
Some rural families come to the big 
cities with 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 children. They 
are not adjusted to urban life. 

In fact, most urbanites are not ad- 
justed to urban life. Most people are 
not adjusted to living on asphalt or con- 
crete. So urban life becomes a problem. 
That is what we are seeing all over 
America. 

I wonder today why the Senate, which 
is considered to be—at least, among our- 
selves—a group of wise and prudent men, 
has not been able to see what is happen- 
ing to America. This is not the America 
of the thirties. It is not the America of 
the forties, or of the fifties. 

When I arrived in the Senate, the 
population of the country was 150 mil- 
lion. Since 1949, an additional 44 mil- 
lion Americans are in the United States. 
This has occurred in a period of less than 
16 years, 

The population projection shows that 
by the year 1980 in an area from Boston 
to Norfolk, there will be 90 million peo- 
ple in one continuous city. It also shows 
that the rural population will be halved. 
Many people who come from the rural 
areas will be inexperienced in industrial- 
ized pursuits, employment, production, 
or urbanized living. It is in those areas 
and groups that the problems arise. 

The Youth Conservation Corps is not 
an answer to the total problem. There 
are no longer total answers to total prob- 
lems. We must live with these problems 
and work with them. There never has 
been a quick, easy answer to any prob- 
lem or to any project of such dimension. 

A measure which has passed this body 
twice and which has a record of success 
in the most difficult years in our history, 
is the sort of measure that deserves sup- 
port. 

It said that there is a provision in the 
bill that a person must be referred to 
the corps. One cannot get a position in 
the job corps unless the school authori- 
ties say that he can no longer find satis- 
faction of his needs in the academic or 
vocational education program of the 
school system. There is a reason for 
that provision. I think it could just as 
well have been left out, but there is rea- 
son for it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. TOWER. I should like to read 
the provision to which the Senator re- 
fers. It is as follows: 

No person shall be accepted for enrollment 
in the Corps unless the local school authori- 
ties have concluded that further school at- 
tendance by such person in any regular 
academic, vocational, or training program, is 
not practicable. 


That provision would seem to imply 
that we would take people who are un- 
trainable, people whom the school au- 
thorities fail to train in the regular vo- 
cational training programs, and try to 
train them in the proposed program. I 
wonder if we could be any more success- 
ful. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I believe I can be 
helpful to the Senator. The Senator 
from Texas is a former educator, as I 
am also. 

I conducted a vocational education 
training program in my State which in- 
volved 40,000 people. I conducted an 
adult education program in my State for 
2 years that had more than 70,000 people 
in it. 

The reason for the provision to which 
we have referred is that there should be 
no inducement in the bill for young peo- 
ple who ought to be in school and who 
can profit by being in school to leave 
school. 

I am surprised that some Senators do 
not know that sometimes the educational 
program in a particular community does 
not fit all the needs of a particular child. 
That is one of the reasons why there 
are private schools. That is one of the 
reasons for counseling. That is one of 
the reasons for community services. 

Mr. President, if the schools met every 
vocational, social, and academic need of 
every young man and young woman, 
there would be no reason to have any- 
thing else. But there are plenty of 
schools today that do not meet those 
needs. 

As a former educator of a sort—and I 
claim no great expertise in that field— 
but as one who has spent a good deal of 
his time with young people and as a 
teacher, I assert that the school systems 
of America can well examine their cur- 
riculums. They can well examine their 
teaching programs to see whether or not 
we are doing the things in school that 
are needed to be done in order to train 
Americans for the 1960’s, the 1970’s, and 
the years to come. 

For example, people have said that 
young people should attend school for 
9 months. Why? Because that is the 
way grandfather did it. Why? Because 
the boys and girls were needed in rural 
America on the farms during the summer 
months. 

Today many people say that perhaps 
the school year ought to be 10 months. 
Many today say that perhaps the whole 
period of education ought to be related 
in terms of patterns of family life. For 
example, large numbers of industrial 
workers get their vacation periods dur- 
ing the winter, and not the summer. 

I do not know what the answers to 
those questions are, but I know one 
thing: Today children do not have ex- 
actly the same opportunities that they 
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had 50 years ago. I do not say that 
they are better or worse. I say that the 
school program of today frequently does 
not meet the needs of each and every 
individual child. The good educator is 
the one who understands that. 

We do not wish a program that would 
act as an inducement or an enticement 
to young men or young women to leave 
school when the school meets the needs 
of the child or young person. 

I have seen young men in my college 
classrooms who would have been better 
off if they had not been there. 

I have seen them studying the fine 
arts and the humanities, when they 
should have been in vocational or tech- 
nical training. 

Mr. President, what the program at- 
tempts to do is to face the facts which 
the Senator from Texas and other Sena- 
tors know. What are those facts? Last 
year 1 million young people were school 
dropouts and were unemployed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I concede that our edu- 
cational system does not completely meet 
the needs of every student. As a former 
educator, I had many young people in my 
classrooms who should have been ap- 
prenticed in industry or who should have 
gone into vocational training. They 
were not prepared to do college work. 
They did not have the ability to do it. 

I have admired the British system, 
which channels students off into two 
different directions after they reach a 
certain age and are tested. Some are 
sent to grammar school; others are sent 
to vocational training centers or to be 
apprenticed in industry. I wish we had a 
similar system in our country. I believe 
that our educational system has been 
geared to mediocrity. 

We ought to find the way to gear our 
educational system to the needs of the 
students and their intellectual and men- 
tal capabilities. But I do not believe 
that the proposed $412 million youth job 
corps program and the other work and 
related programs will solve this ad- 
mittedly great problem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
make it clear that I have a high regard 
and respect for the Senator from Texas, 
not only as a Senator, but also as an 
educator. I know of his excellent rec- 
ord. Educators, like Senators, some- 
times disagree as to the best methods. 
They even disagree on the textbooks and 
reading material that ought to be used. 

It seems to me that one of the ap- 
parent needs today is to find gainful and 
useful work for young people that pri- 
vate industry does not wish to provide 
for many reasons. Frequently summer 
work is undesirable for an employer. He 
must readjust his entire work force. To- 
day employers are not like they were back 
in grandfather's time. In many places 
employees now have a union shop. Em- 
ployers are required to pay fringe bene- 
fits. A good deal more bookkeeping is in- 
volved than was required of Humphrey's 
drugstore 60 years ago. 

There is a need for the program, not 
because of any theory, but because of 
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the fact that the streets of America, 
even in areas where there is no violence, 
are crowded with young men and women 
walking around aimlessly, not knowing 
what to do. 

If someone has a better program than 
the one proposed, well and good. 

I have been in local government. I 
was mayor of a great city. I found that 
when a man can be put to work and 
given some training, he becomes a 
better citizen. 

But apparently it is easier to build 
jails and reformatories than it is to give 
young men an opportunity to make 
something out of their lives. 

Having been a youth worker, I am 
proud to say, a Scoutmaster, and one 
who has worked with young men for a 
long time, I have found very few young 
men who are really bad if they are given 
an opportunity. 

What is the job corps program for? 
It will not make doctors of them. It 
might make Senators of them. But it 
will not make accountants or profes- 
sional people. 

First, the program would provide a 
young person with something to do that 
is not merely make believe or make work. 

Most of us are parents. Most Senators 
in this body who are 40 years of age know 
that when they, as boys or girls, were 
asked to do something, there was a rea- 
son for it. It was necessary either to 
contribute to the family income or to do 
chores around the home or work in a 
business or shop. What do we do today? 
Mothers and fathers spend half their 
time puzzling about what they are going 
to do with Johnny now that he is out of 
school. Shall they send him to camp or 
see if he can get a paper route, in order 
to keep him busy? Young people want to 
do something. 

One of the reasons why the Peace 
Corps has been one of the finest programs 
of this Government is that it gives young 
people an opportunity to do something 
worthwhile. The proposed Job Corps 
will be effective when a young man sees 
that the work he is doing is needed by his 
country; when he finds out he can get 
part-time work with the Government or 
in a nonprofit organization and contrib- 
ute to the welfare of his community and 
his Nation; when he can work in a com- 
munity park or do something that is 
worthwhile. 

We talk about cost. I remind Sena- 
tors that many times as much is spent in 
a low-income or slum community as is 
spent in a high-income, fully employed 
community. The most extravagant and 
costly community in the country today is 
the slum or low-income community. I 
speak from facts when I say that the fire 
department is sent into a low-income 
community far more frequently than it 
is sent into a high-income community. 
The police department is sent into a low- 
income or slum community much more 
frequently than into a high-income com- 
munity. The social welfare costs for a 
low-income area are many times as high 
as for a high-income district. The only 
people who can afford the slums are the 
rich. 

As a former mayor of the city of 
Minneapolis, I can say that the wealthy 
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and the propertied people have to be 
taxed to maintain the slums and unem- 
ployed young people. What this coun- 
try needs is young people at work. I 
think young people ought to start out 
in life knowing that if they are to receive 
help from their Government or their 
family or their neighborhood or their 
community, they must earn it. If that 
is old-time politics or economics, so be 
it. I think it is good politics, good eco- 
nomics, and good sense. 

I suppose there will be a few loafers 
and freeloaders. They are found in any 
community. 

Under the bill, the program will in- 
volve 40,000 the first year and 100,000 
the next year. If these American youths 
are given a chance to be hired and put 
in jobs in the Job Corps, 40,000 the first 
year of the ages between 16 and 21, and 
100,000 the next year, it will be the wisest 
thing ever done. Then, under part 2, 
the work training program, agreements 
will be entered into with States and local 
governments to pay a part of the cost 
of full- or part-time employment to en- 
able the young men between 16 and 21 
to continue or resume their education 
or increase their employability. We will 
be making another wise move to try to 
give our young men and women the 
training incentive they need at this stage 
of life. 

I shall not take more time now except 
to say that we hear speech after speech 
on the floor about riots and disorder. 
I have heard for a long time, as a parent, 
as a public official, as one interested in 
youth work, that young people today are 
terrible. I have heard lectures and ser- 
mons. I have heard it said that they 
2 hubcaps. They have nothing else 

0. 

I have heard that they steal and that 
they engage in vandalism. I do not con- 
done it, but I remind Senators that there 
was a time when we stole, or “snitched” 
apples from a grocery store. When we 
did it, it generally meant that we did 
not have much to do. One of the reme- 
dies generally applied was the switch. 
Generally we were put to work. 

Iam glad to say that the present pro- 
gram is being advocated by a President 
who understands what it is to work. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. In Texas we did not 
mess around with anything as small as 
apples. We stole watermelons. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator had 
a little experience with that. I was 
probably the best in my county. The 
watermelons were not as big as those in 
Texas, but we did the best we could con- 
sidering what we had. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can tell the Senator 
why the situation has deteriorated in 
the last 40 years. It is because we do not 
have the time-honored institutions 
known as the woodpile and the wood- 
shed. The woodpile kept the boy from 
getting out of work, and the woodshed 
provided a place for punishment. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Nowadays we have 
charcoal briquettes and the barbecue, 
and the work consists of putting the 
charcoal briquettes into the barbecue pit. 
Another form of activity is trying out 
the 360-horsepower car on the highways. 

I appeal to some of my conservative 
colleagues to apply the time-honored, 
tried, true, and tested old solutions to 
the continuing old problems. I have the 
feeling that if we do so we shall make a 
great contribution not only to the wealth 
of the country in an attack upon pov- 
erty, but, more importantly, an attack 
upon frustration and hopelessness, which 
will be of great benefit to the people. 

I intend to discuss this bill in greater 
detail tomorrow. It is a good bill which 
merits the overwhelming support of the 
Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest and pleasure 
to my colleague from Minnesota, who 
is always so picturesque and interesting 
in his remarks. 

I regret to state, as a Member who sat 
on the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, that I wish I could say that this 
bill will do all the things that all of us 
would like to see done. But it will not. 
Under $1 billion is provided for in this 
bill. It is not going to be able to do much 
in any of the respects that we all want. 
It is not going to make all the work we 
would like to see for the boys and girls. 
It will neither restore the woodshed nor 
furnish the charcoal briquettes. It will 
do one thing, however, in terms of the 
purposefulness of a piece of legislation. 
It will direct the national conscience and 
attention to the existence of poverty and 
to the fact that we have every reason— 
moral and in policy—to deal with it on 
a concerted national basis, considering 
our affluence as a people. This the bill 
will do, and that is why I am forit. But, 
Mr. President, there is much to be done 
about it, and 1 hope in the course of our 
debate that we will do things that need 
to be done. 

Let us remember that dealing with 
the question of poverty has always been 
considered a local job, and it is a fact 
that literally billions are being spent on 
this problem very wisely by private phil- 
anthropic agencies as well as agencies at 
all levels of government. 

Let us also remember that the Federal 
Government is engaged in many pro- 
grams directed toward approximately 
the same objective. Those programs in- 
clude a wide latitude of State-Federal 
grants-in-aid programs involving serv- 
ices for children, welfare, old age, medi- 
cal assistance for the aged, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the totally and permanently disabled, all 
of which involve billions of dollars of 
Federal moneys. 

Indeed, as shown on pages 76 and 77 
of the committee's report, there are 
listed programs totaling $31,811,345,000 
which the Federal Government is ex- 
pending on antipoverty programs. 

A good many of them could be dis- 
counted and it would still leave many 
billions of dollars. 

The importance of this bill is that for 
the first time it charges the national 
responsibility and national conscience 
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with a concerted war on poverty. That 
is all to the good. I believe all Ameri- 
cans will have to join in this war. Itisa 
war that will take years to win and will 
require good organization. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. It was my impression 
that when Congress enacted the Full Em- 
ployment Act it made a moral, political, 
and legal commitment with respect to 
employment opportunities. Therefore, 
although I expect to vote for the bill, 
small as it is, I do not believe it repre- 
sents any particular innovation in prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ithoroughly agree with 
the Senator. That is the burden of what 
I am trying to do. I thought that we 
should have a realistic understanding of 
what we are doing. I am now coming to 
my next point, which is exactly conso- 
nant with what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has suggested. In other words, 
the means are very important. It is im- 
portant that the war on poverty be or- 
ganized in such a way that it can go on 
over a period of years effectively and 
efficiently with the use of relatively 
limited resources—because we realize 
that the resources are very limited. 

I believe the biggest deficiency in the 
bill is the lack of coordination between 
the Federal Government and other ele- 
ments of our society which are working 
on this problem. 

A great amount of work is being done 
in the private sector, as well as in the 
public sector. The great danger exists 
that there will be an administrative over- 
lap and duplication, and that money and 
effort will be rather aimlessly spent. 

That is the central core of the problem 
with which we must deal. 

I approve of dedicating the National 
Government to this struggle and to the 
winning of it, just as I approved of the 
principle of dedicating the National Gov- 
ernment to the war on unemployment, 
which represented the pledge of the Full 
Employment Act. 

The idea which seems to prevail 
among those who brought the bill to us 
is, in my judgment, somewhat worrisome. 
I shall propose an amendment in a mo- 
ment, and I shall discuss it. The amend- 
ment is designed to deal with this 
problem. 

Those who brought the bill to us in all 
good will—and I do not question their 
sincerity—felt that the thing to do was 
to jump into the local community, and 
in a spectacular fashion deal with and 
cure large pockets of poverty and bring 
back a great number of school dropouts, 
and in that way have an important and 
major effect upon the country. 

It seems to me, with all due respect, 
that while this course involves pyrotech- 
nics and perhaps is good for politics, it 
is not particularly fruitful for those 
whom the program would help, and is 
not a sober proposal with respect to 
what could be done in mobilizing for the 
war. We are really mobilizing for war. 

A good many amendments have been 
added to the bill, and I am happy to 
say that they were added. They buttress 
what we are doing in establishing an 
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organization which is capable of waging 
effective war on poverty and coordinat- 
ing everything that is being done now, 
and utilizing the resources in key places 
where it is necessary to strengthen the 
best of what is being done. 

However, I find one serious deficiency 
in the bill. The first point that I re- 
ferred to is covered by amendments 
which now require close integration be- 
tween this program and private and lo- 
cal governmental agencies. 

The program does not as yet tie in 
adequately with the States, in the sense 
that the Director of the program, as the 
program now stands, is authorized to 
proceed directly in each community or 
even directly with private philanthropic 
and welfare organizations, and is not re- 
quired to endeavor to develop the pro- 
gram through the agencies of the States 
which are willing to develop it in a way 
satisfactory to the Director of the 
program, 

I believe that is a great mistake. I 
shall offer an amendment to deal with 
that problem. I point out, in order to 
show the way in which the problem 
came to us, that even in the youth camp 
program, which the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has been discuss- 
ing, there was not taken into account 
the fact that many States—my own 
State of New York, the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the State of Michigan, for 
example—already have youth camps in 
operation exactly of the kind proposed 
to be authorized in the bill. It would be 
much more economical for the Federal 
Government and a great deal more ef- 
ficient if State camps were expanded, 
and if the Director were able to enter 
into agreements with States to accept 
some of the young people that he wants 
to send to those camps and put them in 
the existing State camps. These camps 
would be expanded in order to meet the 
capacity requirements. 

It was only after we went into this 
phase of the discussion that an amend- 
ment was accepted, which is now incor- 
porated in section 107 of the bill, to that 
effect. 

The amendment which I shall pro- 
pose—and I intend to call it up in due 
course—is designed to deal with the 
fundamental program of organizing ef- 
fectively and efficiently for the assault 
on poverty, and of enlisting the States as 
far as they wish to be enlisted. Thus, 
the whole program would not revolve 
around the Director in Washington, who, 
under the bill, would be permitted to go 
into any State and operate with any 
municipal or county subdivision or with 
any private agency in that State on a 
Washington-within-the-State basis. 

My amendment provides that he shall 
use his best efforts to develop State plans 
in carrying out the major titles of the 
bill, and shall utilize State agencies and 
facilities, whenever and wherever prac- 
ticable, either at the initiation of the 
programs or in the course thereof. He 
is also authorized to pay the expenses 
the State agencies incur in performing 
this function and to render technical 
assistance to help them get ready to per- 
form those functions. 
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Boiled down, this means that the anti- 
poverty program may be started in any 
State without the consent of that State, 
if the Director feels that that is what he 
wishes to do; but the State is to have an 
opportunity to take it over if it shows 
itself able to do it and the Director of 
the program finds that it is a practicable 
arrangement. 

If a State claims that it is ready to 
take over the program, and makes a 
showing that it is able to handle it, the 
burden of proof will shift to the Director 
of the program to show that he has a 
reason why he cannot or should not turn 
it over to the State. This means a whole 
operation under a particular title in a 
proper way and not on individual appli- 
cations. 

In addition, there is nothing in my 
amendment which would prevent the 
Director from moving into a particular 
State or subdivision of the State or in 
dealing with a private agency within a 
State, before the State has an opportu- 
nity to assert its desire to operate the 
program. It may assert that desire at a 
later time than when the program is 
initiated. The program would go right 
ahead in the meantime. 

Hence, both purposes are served. The 
States will conduct the program within 
their own borders in every case in which 
they can do so practically, the Adminis- 
trator must show that when a State says 
it can and he says it cannot the State 
really cannot do it and the program is 
not held up by State operation as a con- 
dition precedent. 

But the Administrator is in no way in- 
hibited. There is no condition precedent 
to his going into any State and begin- 
ning work under this program. He knows 
that nothing can be held up, nothing can 
be delayed, nothing can be thwarted in 
the way of active work which he feels he 
must do. 

As one goes through the bill, it is ex- 
pressly contemplated in almoct every 
part of the bill that there shall be State 
plans. If there are to be State plans, 
then a State ought to have a right to run 
those plans, if it can. I have even pro- 
vided that if it can, it shall be within 
the judgment of the Administrator. But 
it is a fact that the Administrator will 
have to account to the State and to the 
President if he claims it is not practical, 
and a State claims that it is. 

The requirement for State programs or 
State plans occurs in every section of the 
bill: the work training plan, section 113 
(a); the work study program, section 
126; title II, which relates to community 
action, contains a provision for allotment 
by States, which is section 203(a); sec- 
tion 209(a), which relates to action even 
within a State, as between urban and 
rural communities. There, too, State 
plans are contemplated. Section 210 is 
to the same effect. Section 311, with re- 
lation to migrant agricultural workers, 
calls for State plans. Section 603(a), as 
to the domestic Peace Corps, calls for 
State plans. 

Throughout the bill, the idea of State 
plans is frequently advanced. But it is 
not coupled with an opportunity—I 
emphasize the word “opportunity”—for 
State administration, if the State is able 
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to do it, and without in any way imped- 
ing the beginning of the program or pre- 
venting the Administrator from moving 
into an area where the program is to be 
carried out in order to fulfill the most 
urgent needs of the country as quickly 
as possible. 

Where there is a program whose re- 
sources are essentially seed money, 
essentially coordinating money, essen- 
tially money devoted to the dedication of 
the national purpose, the war on poverty, 
rather than being able to mount a com- 
plete antipoverty program itself —which 
it is clearly admitted the bill cannot do— 
it seems to me that in those instances 
the States must really take part in the 
program in an important way. I believe 
the bill does not provide for that. My 
amendment would do it in a way which 
would not incur the argument that it 
would delay, frustrate, or stop anything 
at any time, when the States are fully 
introduced into the administration of the 
program. 

The leading welfare programs financed 
by the Federal Government, together 
with the States, are State administered. 

That applies to the Kerr-Mills medical 
care for the aged; old age assistance; aid 
to dependent children; maternal child 
health service; crippled children's serv- 
ice; child welfare service; aid to the 
blind; aid to the disabled; unemploy- 
ment compensation; the various pro- 
grams for migratory labor; social se- 
curity; and the public assistance pro- 
grams, All of these programs are State 
administered. 

It seems to me that what we should 
seek to do with this program, within its 
ambit of what it is capable of doing, is 
to give it the most competent organi- 
zation, so that it may proceed with the 
best possible effect. 

There is grave danger that if the ad- 
ministration of the program and its 
supervision are concentrated on the na- 
tional level alone, it will break down 
through the sheer inability of the bu- 
reaucracy to give it the supervision which 
it requires; and that it will break down 
through the sheer lack of selectivity 
which comes from trying to look at the 
whole United States in the mass from 
right here in Washington. It will break 
down by too much of the burden of super- 
vision, throwing it upon local and private 
agencies, without a State intermediary, 
and therefore becoming an uncoordi- 
nated program without reference to its 
basic, central purpose. 

It is very much to the interest of the 
program itself that it should have, where 
practicable—and that is the only thing 
I provide—a firm, fundamental State 
base. This will be very good for the 
success of the program and very good for 
those in the country who would benefit 
from it. 

The argument is made against this 
amendment that it will place the burden 
of proof on the Administrator; that he 
will have to demonstrate, where he re- 
fuses to turn anything over to a State, 
although the State is asking for it, that 
it is impracticable on the part of the 
State. This is a burden which, in the 
interest of the efficiency of the program, 
the Administrator should bear. This is 
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no different from many Federal-State 
programs which cannot be started in a 
State unless the consent of the State 
and the State administration has been 
obtained. 

It is a little difficult to see how this 
program could be pursued in a State 
which was really hostile to it, or where 
the State government was really hostile 
to it. 

Therefore, I believe that in opposing 
the amendment, those who testified be- 
fore us, including the prospective Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Shriver, were really tilting 
at windmills. Nonetheless, I believe the 
Senate has to face its responsibility as 
to how it wants the program to be run. 
It is a new program in the sense that it 
is a coordinated attack on poverty on the 
national level. We ought to realize that 
such a coordinated attack, designed to 
arouse the national conscience, can be 
extremely helpful by providing at all lev- 
els of government, as well as at the level 
of private initiative, a program which 
will be most helpful and coordinated. 

Therefore to bypass the States would 
be a great mistake. I know it will not be 
possible to get every State in a position 
where it will assume this responsibility; 
but we also know that many States will. 
For example, I am sure that my own 
State of New York will, and that it will 
be of tremendous benefit to the program. 

I do not argue that politics at the Na- 
tional level is nonexistent, or politics at 
the State level. Naturally, there will be 
some political considerations in any pro- 
gram which is operated through the Pub- 
lic Treasury. The important thing is 
that in matters of welfare, so far as it is 
humanly possible to get them down to a 
more local level than Washington, there 
is a greater degree of responsiveness and 
of local initiative than in the amorphous 
community which is Washington. 

As a practical matter, no national ad- 
ministration is likely to be defeated on an 
issue which arises under a program of 
this character, unless it is of some unu- 
sual magnitude and public interest. But 
a State administration could easily be 
defeated on an issue which arises under 
a program of exactly this type, or it could 
be elected on such a basis. That is all to 
the good, rather than the bad. 

So in summary, this is a very desirable 
national move. I do not see it as curing 
poverty in the United States. It is the 
beginning of a war which we hope to win, 
and which I think we have a good chance 
to win, a war which we ought to approach 
on a national basis. 

But in order to do what we wish to do, 
in order to realize our objective, we must 
take precaution to see that the program 
is closely knit, well put together, well ad- 
ministered. This can be best obtained 
by having administration, where at all 
possible, at the State level, followed at 
the local levels of government. 

Mr. President, Iam much interested to 
learn that editorial opinion upon this 
subject has generally adopted the ideas 
which I have just laid before the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that the leading 
editorial in the New York Times of July 
21, entitled “Debate Over Poverty,” 
which carries out every concept that I 
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have just advanced to the Senate, may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEBATE OVER POVERTY 

Senate conservatives led by Barry M. GoLD- 
WATER are mustering their forces for a 
counterattack against the administration's 
request for $962.5 million to conduct its war 
on poverty. Senator GOLDWATER and his 
comrade in arms, Senator JOHN G. TOWER, of 
Texas, served notice of their opposition by 
voting against the antipoverty program in 
the Labor Committee, and they will now 
carry their fight against “handouts” and the 
“institutionalization of poverty” to the Sen- 
ate floor. 

The administration's antipoverty bill has 
its shortcomings, but Mr. GOLDWATER'S 
criticisms do not make sense. Handouts are 
conspicuously absent in the proposed Job 
Corps, which will give basic education and 
work experience to teenagers, and in the 
work-study program, which will enable 
promising youngsters to go to college. The 
specter of increasing Federal control cannot 
be reconciled with the program’s emphasis 
on community action, with Government aid 
specifically channeled and distributed by 
local groups. These projects will account for 
most of the funds being sought by the ad- 
ministration. 

Far from being wasteful or overly ambi- 
tious, the antipoverty program is, we believe, 
too small and too limited to cope effectively 
with the problem. The whole idea of open- 
ing up opportunities to get people off relief 
and out of the rut of poverty calls for much 
greater stress on education and expansion of 
other needed public services. The program 
will also demand greater imagination in ex- 
ploring techniques that can furnish work 
training and education to those who are 
deficient in discipline and skills. 

The administration’s plan represents the 
bare beginning of an assault against poverty. 
It is essential to make an initial commitment 
to eradicate the tangled and stubborn roots 
that have kept so many people from sharing 
in the Nation’s prosperity. The debate will 
serve little purpose if the Republicans sim- 
ply seek to oppose the administration's pro- 
gram. Debate will be meaningful, however, 
if it focuses on the flaws—the lack of any 
statistical criteria to evaluate projects, the 
gaps in education and training, the duplica- 
tion of effort—that will handicap the anti- 
poverty campaign. Even more important, 
the war on poverty depends on unity between 
Federal, local and private bodies, and avoid- 
ance of narrowly partisan discord. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have listened with 
interest to the discussion of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York in re- 
gard to the operation of the pending 
legislation as it affects States. 

As a former Governor of a State, I 
am concerned ahout the proposals in 
this particular piece of proposed leg- 
islation, for while there are indications 
in it that the States will be consulted, 
I do not find any specific language which 
ties it into State operations. Therefore, 
I was wondering what suggestion the 
Senator from New York might have 
which would tie this into a State pro- 
gram which is not in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to read 
the amendment which I propose to call 
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up to this particular bill, which is as 
follows: 

In carrying out the provisions of parts B 
and C of title I, part A of title II, and part 
B of title 111,— 


Those are the major money operatives 
parts of the bill— 
the Director shall establish procedures which 
shall facilitate effective participation of the 
States in programs assisted under such parts. 
In pursuance thereof he shall use his best 
efforts to develop State plans to carry out 
the provisions of such parts and shall utilize 
State agencies and facilities in the adminis- 
tration of such parts whenever and wherever 
practicable, either at the initiation of pro- 
grams under such parts or in the course 
thereof. Procedures established by the Di- 
rector shall include provision for the re- 
ferral of applications for assistance under 
such parts to the Governor of each State af- 
fected, or his designee, for such comments 
as he may deem appropriate in cases not 
otherwise provided for in this subsection. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to or to contract with States and ap- 
propriate State agencies for the payment of 
the expenses of such agencies in perf 
their functions under subsection (a) hereof, 
and for the purpose of providing technical 
assistance to State and local government 
agencies in developing, conducting, and ad- 
ministering programs under the parts of 
this Act listed in subsection (a). 


What that does, if the Senator will 
allow me to explain it to him for a mo- 
ment, is to chart a middle course be- 
tween those who would have us prohibit 
the program from entering a State un- 
less that State agrees and takes it over, 
and those who would have us agree that 
the Administrator shall conduct it from 
Washington, enlisting the States only as 
he might consider desirable. The mid- 
dle ground is that we put the burden of 
proof upon the Director that if State A, 
for example, says, “We are ready to 
take over,” and the Director says, “No, 
you are not,” when he comes around 
for money or authority, he will have to 
account to us, or to the President. The 
bill calls for it. But the burden of proof 
will be on him, if he denies State A the 
right to take over a program when it 
says it is ready to take it over. On the 
other hand, it would not prevent him 
from going to State A and operating 
there under the program, until such 
time as the State says that it is ready to 
take it over. 

That is the middle ground I have 
tried to chart. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I stated, I have 
not read the hearings. I am not famil- 
iar with the complete import of the lan- 
guage. I know the purpose and intent 
of the proposed legislation. But, under 
the bill, what would be the position of 
the Governor of a State? Would he 
have any authority whatever unless the 
Director of the particular agency or pro- 
gram wished to consult him? 

Mr. JAVITS. He would have no au- 
thority to take over one of these pro- 
grams unless the Director wished to turn 
it over to him, unless an amendment 
such as mine is adopted. The only 
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mandate on the Director is contained in 
section 209(a) of the bill, on page 71. 
If the Senator will turn to it, it will 
help him understand what is in the bill. 
I shall read it, because it is really the 
ve language in the bill on the sub- 
ect: 

The Director shall establish procedures 
which will facilitate effective participation 
of the States in community action pro- 
grams. 


That is the major money expenditure 
part of the bill, which involves about a 
third of the bill in money expenditure— 
Such procedures shall include provision for 
the referral of applications for assistance un- 
der this part to the Governor of each State 
affected, or his designee, for such comments 
as he may deem appropriate. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to, or to contract with, appropriate 
State agencies for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such agencies in providing techni- 
cal assistance to communities in developing, 
conducting, and administering community 
action programs. 


That is what is in the bill now. We 
had proposed to change that by insert- 
ing a section containing everything it 
contains plus requirements, the man- 
date on the Director’s program, to turn 
over programs for State operation on the 
request of a State when the Director con- 
siders the State administration to be 
practicable. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I mentioned earli- 
er, many of us have worked with, co- 
operated with, and taken complete action 
on Federal-State programs. 

As a former Governor of a State, who 
was an elected official of the people, it 
seems to me that in passing this proposed 
legislation, we should be certain that the 
Governor of a State is not bypassed, be- 
cause, after all, he has a great personal 
and official interest in a program which 
would be in behalf of the people who are 
in need of aid in his State—the poverty 
program, if I may use those words. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
New York has made a suggestion which 
has great merit. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator. Let me tell him that others are 
probably seeking to substitute for my 
amendment an absolute condition prece- 
dent for State administration. I would 
oppose such a provision in what I con- 
sider to be an antipoverty program. I 
believe that the middle ground of letting 
the Director go in, but requiring him to 
show cause, as it were, why he should 
not turn the program over to a State on 
the request of a State, is the best plan to 
keep away from the argument that poor 
people will not be helped because of the 
obduracy of some State. At the same 
time, it would not deny to a State the op- 
portunity to take over a program if it 
is fully able to take it over effectively. 

Mr. CARLSON. If the Senator from 
New York will permit me, I would agree 
with him in that latter statement, but I 
assure the Senator from New York that 
there are many States that would be will- 
ing to cooperate effectively in a program 
of this type. 

Mr. JAVITS. The amendment I have 
proposed would result in a large part of 
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this program being under State admin- 
istration in a relatively short period of 
time. As always happens in these pro- 
grams, the States take over slowly when 
there is not much enthusiasm for a pro- 
gram. In this case, they could move as 
fast as 1 year. Most of the States which 
took over the program which was offered 
to them have moved within 1 year. 


PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE OPPOSED TO N- 
TEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Senate 
an article which appeared in the July 
6, 1964, issue of the New York Times 
indicating the strong opposition of Keith 
Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, to H.R. 8000, the in- 
terest equalization tax bill. 

Mr. Funston bases his opposition on 
the grounds that the measure would be 
ineffective as a remedy for our balance- 
of-payments problem and that it would 
discriminate against stocks. 

As positive alternatives to the tax pro- 
posal he proposes two excellent alterna- 
tives: Full implementation by the Con- 
gress and the administration of the rec- 
ommendations of the Presidential Task 
Force on the Balance of Payments— 
otherwise known as the Fowler Commit- 
tee—and, if it becomes necessary, a vol- 
untary capital issues committee. 

As my colleagues know, I am opposed 
to the proposed tax. I do not believe 
that it would work, or that there is con- 
tinued justification for the measure. 
Should a new balance-of-payments 
emergency arise in the future a much 
more effective approach would be 
needed. A capital issues committee, 
would, in my view, and in the view of a 
great many members of the financial 
community, do the job with far greater 
effectiveness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article, as well as my July 2 
statement before the Senate Finance 
Committee on H.R. 8000, may be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 6, 1964] 
Funston JoIns THOSE OPPOSING INTEREST- 
EQUALIZATION TAX BILL 
(By Vartanig G. Vartan) 

Keith Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has joined the parade of 
people asking Congress to reject the interest- 
equalization tax bill. The proposed tax, 
which already has cleared the House, would 
be levied on foreign securities purchased by 
Americans from foreigners. 

The graduated tax scale runs up 15 per- 
cent. The bill is being pushed by the John- 
son administration. 

Mr. Funston made known the views of 
the big board over the weekend in a state- 
ment filed with the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. The committee completed public hear- 
ings last week on the legislation. 

An exchange spokesman said that Mr. Fun- 
ston, who did not appear in person in Wash- 
ington, Was on the west coast last week on 
a business and vacation trip. 
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TWO OBJECTIONS 


Mr. Funston opposed the tax on two chief 
points. He said it would be ineffective as a 
remedy for the balance-of-payments deficit 
and also that it would discriminate against 
stocks. 

In place of the proposed bill, he urged 
Congress and the administration to give full 
support to recommendations in the Presi- 
dential task force report on the balance of 
payments, 

And, if necessary, Mr. Funston said, a vol- 
untary capital issues committee could be set 
up to screen capital issues coming to the 
U.S. market from abroad. 

In his statement, he scored the tax bill 
for being “out of step with the trend toward 
international cooperation, inconsistent with 
other U.S. policies in the international field, 
and alien to our own history of promoting 
free capital movement.” 


AIMED AT DEFICIT 


The idea behind the proposed legislation 
is that by cutting down on the sales of for- 
eign stocks and bonds in the U.S. market, 
it would reduce the payments deficit. This 
is the gap between the amount of funds flow- 
ing out of the country and amount return- 
ing. 
The bill would levy a tax during the period 
from July 19, 1963, to December 31, 1965. One 
impact of the proposal already has been to 
lower the market prices of many foreign se- 
curities in this country and to curtail sub- 
stantial trading in these issues. 

“The tax should not be passed, even as 
a temporary measure,” the exchange presi- 
dent said. 

“Passage would offer only limited relief to 
our balance-of-payments position, while im- 
posing restrictions on U.S. capital at a time 
when we are encouraging others to open their 
capital markets to foreigners.” 

“Enactment of this tax,” he added, “will 
serve as a precedent for any country to justify 
imposing or continuing restrictions on capi- 
tal flows, and raise questions about U.S. in- 
tentions in the whole payments area.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify be- 
fore this committee in opposition to H.R. 
8000, the interest equalization tax bill, a 
measure which is of particular interest to 
me and to the New York financial com- 
munity, and which has a critical bearing on 
the national economy. 

Let me make it clear that I feel this meas- 
ure is nothing more than a new kind of pro- 
tective tariff which when enacted will not 
only be incapable of doing the job it is de- 
signed to do, but which can have a deleteri- 
ous effect on the role of the United States as 
the financial center of the world. I also 
agree with the conclusions of many experts 
that there is no present emergency, and that 
there are alternatives better able to reduce 
our imbalance of international payments if 
any emergency arose. Of these alternatives, 
I believe that the creation of a capital issues 
committee, under the guidance of the Treas- 
ury, would be most effective. 

Since the President’s balance-of-payments 
message last July, I have repeatedly ad- 
dressed myself to this subject. I would now 
like to summarize my position on the bill: 

1. I believe that the tax is a new protec- 
tive tariff designed to limit the importation 
of foreign securities. Viewed from the op- 
posite point of view it is a duty on exports 
of private capital for investment abroad. 
This is a significant departure from our 
traditional policies regarding the free flow of 
capital and our postwar multilateral ap- 
proach. As significant, in fact, as would be 
a return to high protective tariffs on U.S. 
imports regarding our commitment to liber- 
alize world trade. We would be setting a 
very bad example to the other countries of 
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the Western World which we have urged to 
reduce their international trade barriers and 
to maintain, as much as possible, the highly 
desirable goal of freer flowing capital and ex- 
change of goods and services between friendly 
countries. 

2. This tax would be an exchange control 
of limited capacity. It would be a tax specif- 
ically designed to control and restrict. It 
would delegate to the President discretionary 
powers of application and exemption. 

3. As indicated in Secretary Dillon's letter 
to me of May 28, 1963, an increase in U.S. 
long-term interest rates—which would be 
the effect of the proposed tax on foreign in- 
vestors—would not achieve the basic objec- 
tive of this measure. The Secretary stated: 
“even if long-term interest rates rose above 
those in Europe and Japan, we would expect 
foreign governments and corporations, par- 
ticularly those needing relatively large 
amounts of money, to resort to the highly de- 
veloped U.S. market.” 

Even after a 1-percent increase in the 
interest cost to foreign borrowers in the U.S. 
market it will still be cheaper, or as cheap, 
to borrow here as in most European coun- 
tries. Underwriting costs in Europe, for 
example, are considerably higher than in the 
United States so that even with the tax, bor- 
rowing in the United States may be more 
attractive than borrowing elsewhere. 

Furthermore, a decrease in U.S. capital 
supplied to foreign markets will result in an 
increase in demand for foreign capital and a 
pressure for higher interest rates abroad. 
While the interest rate spread between the 
United States and Europe initially would be 
reduced by about one percentage point under 
the bill, the spread probably would return 
to approximately its pretax size after the 
offsetting increase in foreign rates that would 
likely result. 

4. Still valid today are the sentiments ex- 
pressed in a September 1, 1963 New York 
Times editorial: “The tax is difficult to 
reconcile with President Kennedy’s asser- 
tions that the present tax structure must be 
simplified and trade barriers reduced. The 
addition of the tax would complicate the tax 
structure and would establish a tariff on 
capital, putting into effect a two price sys- 
tem for funds. And despite the administra- 
tion’s claims that the tax will not interfere 
with the workings of the free market, it is 
clearly a form of control.” 

5. The exemptions provided for in the bill 
exclude from the tax the major areas of capi- 
tal outfiow, taxing only a relatively insig- 
nificant total of transactions—about 10 per- 
cent of total private U.S. capital exports ac- 
co~ding to careful estimates of the Associa- 
tion of Stock Exchange Firms. These would 
include the purchase of foreign stocks and 
the purchase of new foreign bonds (other 
than Canadian, which are exempt) where 
the borrower is precluded from obtaining the 
funds from a bank. Since most lending 
abroad—and for the most part foreign 
bonds—are purchased by U.S. institutional 
investors such as banks, insurance com- 
panies and the like, the net effect is to per- 
mit banks to lend money abroad tax free, but 
to deny to the other institutional investors 
the same right. The foreign borrower is 
“funneled” into the bank loan route. In- 
terestingly, U.S. bank loans to foreigners 
have increased since the tax was proposed. 
Preliminary Treasury, Commerce and FRB 
figures indicate that commercial bank loans 
to foreigners have more than tripled: from 
approximately $400 million in 1962 to $1.28 
billion in 1963. I might also add that direct 
investments which are exempt from the tax, 
haye exceeded the net outflow caused by new 
securities in every year since 1960, including 
1963 and the first quarter of 1964. The bill 
also provides exemption from the tax on 
original or new issues where the President 
determines that it is required for the sta- 
bility of the international monetary system. 
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This loophole could severely limit its effect 
on the U.S. balance of payments, which is 
already weakened by numerous exemptions. 

6. The tax would be inequitable because it 
would penalize the small investor who would 
be subject to the tax on the purchase of a 
few shares or a few bonds of a foreign cor- 
poration, while a large company, or a wealthy 
individual could purchase tax free a sub- 
stantial interest in the same foreign cor- 
poration. The bill exempts from the tax 
purchases involving 10 percent or more of 
the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock of the foreign corporation. 

7. The tax might very well worsen our 
balance-of-payments position Dr. Lawrence 
Krause, of the Brookings Institution, has 
noted that “you must always distinguish be- 
tween improving the balance of payments 
and stopping a capital flow. These are not 
identical. You may deter some capital flow 
and you pay for it in lower exports or some 
other feedback in the balance of payments.” 
The program to tax American capital invest- 
ments abroad thus may offset the benefits to 
efforts to increase U.S. exports. 

8. Nearly every witness before this com- 
mittee and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who was questioned about the inter- 
est equalization tax proposal either opposed 
it or supported it only with the greatest re- 
luctance. Even its advocates have admitted 
that it would not be desirable as a perma- 
nent measure, yet experience suggests that 
such “temporary taxes” often become 
permanent. 

In spite of this general lack of enthusiasm, 
the administration continues to press for its 
approval with the unconvincing argument 
that if the bill does not pass, foreigners will 
feel that the United States is not serious 
about eliminating its balance-of-payments 
deficit. In fact, rejection of this tax will 
strengthen the confidence of foreigners in 
the strength of our adherence to basic and 
oft-stated principles of a national policy of 
free and open world markets for goods and 
capital. 

The proposed tax would erect an artificial 
wall to the free flow of private capital with 
longrun effects that would be damaging to 
both our domestic economy and our foreign 
economic policy. The New York Times com- 
mented editorially on July 24, 1963: “This 
measure is inconsistent with the position of 
the United States as the world’s banker and 
with the long-standing objective of lowering 
barriers to trade and capital movements. 
Instead, it suggests that we are regressing to- 
ward direct controls over capital, which led 
to the breakdown of international finance a 
generation ago.” 

9. The persistent deficit in our balance of 
payments is not attributable to private in- 
vestment abroad. As the Brookings Insti- 
tution recent report on the balance of pay- 
ments pointed out, receipts of dividends and 
interest on U.S. investment abroad have con- 
sistently exceeded new outflows of U.S. capi- 
tal to foreign countries, with the exception 
of the 1957-58 period. The Brookings study 
said that, although earnings primarily re- 
flect investments made in previous years, re- 
cent new U.S. investments abroad already 
seem to be contributing to higher return fiows 
to the United States. 

In his message of July 18, 1963, introduc- 
ing the proposed interest equalization tax, 
the late President Kennedy pointed out that 
total U.S. foreign investments amounted to 
an estimated $72 billion, including approxi- 
mately $12 billion of relatively low-yield 
loans extended to foreign governments by 
the U.S. Government and such agencies as 
the Export-Import Bank. Of the remaining 
$60 billion, the so-called “direct investments” 
account for approximately $47 billion, while 
“portfolio investments” are estimated at 
roughly $12.5 billion. Total 1963 income en- 
joyed by the United States on account of for- 
eign investments was estimated by the Pres- 
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ident at $4.3 billion, which is the largest in- 
come item on the U.S. balance of payments. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that so 
much criticism is directed at the proposed 
legislation. While few can argue against the 
need for effective measures designed to cre- 
ate equilibrium in our balance of payments, 
many are appalled at the thought that the 
interest equalization tax is directed against 
the one type of capital export which con- 
tributes more toward a future equilibrium 
than any segment of our economy. 

I would now like to comment briefly about 
developments here in this country and abroad 
since last July which I believe call for a re- 
appraisal of the need for the bill at this 
time. 

Since the introduction of this measure 
there have been several important develop- 
ments which already have and will continue 
to have in the future a favorable impact on 
our balance of payments. 

The condition of economic growth in Eu- 
rope and the relatively slow growth in the 
United States has been reversed. By the time 
H.R. 8000 was proposed in July 1963, both 
the U.S. economy and the U.S, securities 
markets were outstripping their oversea 
counterparts. Growing labor cost produced 
by a shortage of workers and increasing pro- 
duction costs and spiraling prices have pro- 
duced the familiar profits squeeze in Europe 
and have slowed growth. American inves- 
tors also have been taking a much harder 
look at European companies. Recent finan- 
cial difficulties experienced by Machines Bull 
in France and Olivetti in Italy have led to 
wide concern about the thin capitalization 
of many foreign companies. 

European capital markets have expanded 
their internal lending activities significantly 
in recent years, even prior to the introduc- 
tion of the proposed tax. This is a conclu- 
sion reached by a Treasury study entitled, 
“A Description and Analysis of Certain Eu- 
ropean Capital Markets,” prepared for the 
Joint Economic Committee in connection 
with its study last year on the U.S. balance 
of payments. This expansion has already re- 
sulted in increased markets for foreign secu- 
rities in Europe. According to Secretary 
Dillon’s testimony Monday, sales of foreign 
securities in European capital markets in- 
creased from $200 million during the first 
half of 1963 to $600 million during the same 
period in 1964. This expansion has made 
possible the financing of projects from do- 
mestic sources previously financed with capi- 
tal obtained in the United States. 

Since the passage of the tax cut early this 
year, our investment climate has improved 
and investment for plant equipment has in- 
creased substantially. Such investments 
were 3 percent higher during the first 
quarter of 1964 than had been anticipated 
as late as December 1963. The total of such 
investments for 1964 is expected to reach 
$43.9 billion, 10 percent above the fourth 
quarter of 1963, and 12 percent above 1963 
as a whole. In striking comparison, the 
actual increase in capital spending between 
1962 and 1963 was only 5 percent (increasing 
from $37 to $39 billion). The improved in- 
vestment climate created by the tax cut has 
attracted U.S. investment which would have 
otherwise been invested abroad and may at- 
tract additional foreign investment to the 
United States. 

Another factor that must be considered is 
the substantial expansion of our exports. Be- 
tween 1962 and 1963, U.S. merchandise ex- 
ports increased by $1.4 billion, from $20.6 
billion to $21.9 billion compared with an in- 
crease of $566 million between 1961 and 1962. 
During the first quarter of this year, our ex- 
ports were running at an annual rate of over 
$24 billion, 21 percent higher than in the 
first quarter of 1963. It is not very likely 
that this increase will be sustained through- 
out the year; nevertheless, such factors as 
the stability of prices in the United States 
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and continued inflation in Europe and more 
«effective export promotion techniques will be 
of assistance in maintaining our exports at 
a high level. On the other hand just such 
a factor as this interest equalization tax 
could put a real damper on it. 

We must also take into consideration that 
in contrast to preceding years the gold out- 
flow has declined substantially in 1963—our 
gold stock declined by $460 million as com- 
pared with $900 million in 1962—and during 
April 1964 our gold stock has actually in- 
‘creased by $178 million. 

The most regrettable aspect of this meas- 
ure is that it is another piecemeal attempt 
to deal with a problem which is much more 
fundamental; that is, the inadequacy of 
the international monetary system. This 
system was created in the immediate post- 
World War II period at a time when the 
major changes which have taken place in the 
subsequent 16 years were not foreseen. The 
modernization of that system requires a new 
look at the adjustment process inherent in 
the present system and at the manner in 
which international credit is created by the 
system. Today it takes years to eliminate 
major international imbalances unless they 
are corrected by measures which hamper 
economic growth and world trade. There 
is a need for the development of a more 
flexible adjustment process—in the area 
of prices, wages, fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies, interest rates—which permits the 
speedy restoration of balance-of-payments 
equilibrium without placing excessive penal- 
ties on one or another member of the sys- 
tem. There is also a need to provide for 
adequate international credit to permit a 
rapid expansion of international trade and 
financial transactions. 

Today, New York is the preeminent finan- 
cial market of the world. This is of great 
economic and political importance. We dis- 
placed London as the world’s financial cen- 
ter because of the World Wars and the en- 
suing limitations that Great Britain had to 
impose upon its capital markets. 

If we can help it—and we can—we should 
not lose our present preeminence to Paris, 
London, Zurich or any other financial cen- 
ter. 

This bill, coming on the heels of the April 
27 report issued by the Fowler Committee— 
the Presidential Task Force on the Balance 
. Of Payments—which suggests effective ap- 
proaches to our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem on the basis of cooperative steps by 
government and private enterprise, may very 
well confuse our friends overseas. On the 
one hand, we put barriers in the way of 
U.S. citizens purchasing foreign securities, 
while on the other, we propose to persuade 
foreigners to buy more U.S. securities. 

What about alternatives? Of the several 
alternatives proposed I would recommend to 
the committee's attention two possible ap- 
proaches contained in two amendments I 
introduced yesterday: 

(1) To give to the President, in lieu of 
the interest equilization tax, standby au- 
thority to bring into existence a capital is- 
sues committee to regulate the outflow of 
new securities; (2) should the committee 
decide to favor the present bill, it should 
be amended to exempt from the tax any 
new debt or equity issue of a foreign issuer 
or obligor if not more than 25 percent of 
the principal amount of bonds or number 
of shares of the aggregate issue sold are sold 
to U.S. persons. In addition the Secretary 
of the Treasury would have discretionary 
authority to increase or decrease the speci- 
fied percentage applicable to all issues from 
time to time, in accordance with the Treas- 
ury's view on the U.S. balance of payments. 

I am opposed to the tax in its present 
form. I do not believe that present cir- 
cumstances call for it. Should a new bal- 
ance-of-payments emergency arise, however, 
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the Congress should give the President ef- 
fective authority to deal with this situation. 
A capital issues committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the financial community 
under the guidance of the Treasury or Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, could effectively limit 
the sale of foreign security issues to U.S. 
citizens, residents, or to domestic corpora- 
tions, or other entities, public or private. 


There is precedent for this amendment in 
section 708 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, which resulted in the 
formation of the Voluntary Credit Restraints 
Committee during the Korean war period. 

There are several advantages to this ap- 
proach. Such a committee would only be 
established for the duration of an emergency 
and could be dismantled at will. That would 
not be the case with the tax, which would 
remain in effect at least until the end of 
1965 whether needed or not and a law would 
have to be passed to abolish it beforehand. 

Finally and very importantly, whereas the 
interest equalization tax is new and un- 
tried—no one has had any experience with 
it in actual operation—a capital issues com- 
mittee is a tried and true operation, which 
has not only been used in this country, but 
in Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and France as well. It is 
known and trusted in Western Europe. The 
Swiss National Bank and the central banks 
of the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
France exercise reviewing authority over for- 
eign security issues either alone or jointly 
with private financial institutions. There- 
fore, the proposal for a capital issues com- 
mittee is not a new one. I may add that it 
has the support of respected members of the 
financial community in the United States, 
including the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 


The second alternative is based on a pro- 
posal made by Nathaniel Samuels of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of New York, and chairman of the 
Foreign Investment Committee of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America. 
I believe this proposal has a great deal of 
merit which would make possible the tax- 
free entry into the U.S. capital market of 
at least a certain percentage of new foreign 
security issues, thereby enabling the U.S. 
capital market to retain its preeminent posi- 
8 5 as the world financial center. 

In summary, my position is that the pro- 
posed bill is not now necessary, and even if 
an emergency arose, it would be unequal to 
the task assigned to it. I also believe that 
there are alternatives available that would 
be more effective in correcting our imbalance 
in international payments if a new emer- 
gency arose. 


SENATOR AIKEN’S SPEECH AT RE- 
PUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION NOMINATING SENATOR 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH FOR 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 

distinguished Senator from Vermont 

[Mr. AEN] at the Republican National 

Convention, nominated for the Presi- 

dency one of the most outstanding Mem- 

bers of this body, Senator MARGARET 

CHASE SMITH. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
nominating speech printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, I intend to 
nominate for President one of the most capa- 
ble persons I have ever known and one with 
whom I have been associated in public sery- 
ice for 24 years. 
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I don’t like to start a nominating speech 
with a confession, but the circumstances are 
compelling. 

In introducing my candidate, I find myself 
in a most peculiar position; I am severely 
restricted in what I can offer for your sup- 
port. 

I can’t promise you a Cabinet job, an Am- 
bassador’s appointment—or even a shot at 
a nice Government contract, 

I can’t even offer you cigars or chewing 
gum. 

For a while, it looked real promising. I 
thought I could at least invite you all out for 
coffee because I knew my candidate was hav- 
ing checks and $10 and $1 bills and 
pennies sent her from most every State in 
the Union. Pennies came from schoolchil- 
dren—and dollars from low-income people 
who couldn’t afford it, Then there were 
some beautiful checks in three and four 
figures from real important business people. 

The outlook looked as rosy as a Pacific 
sunset. 

You and I were going to have a wonderful 
time here in San Francisco. 

Then do you know what happened? 

Do you know what my candidate pulled 
on me? 

She took every big check—every little 
check—every $10 bill—every $1 bill and every 
penny and sent them straight back to where 
they came from. My candidate wants the 
nomination solely on her record and her 
qualifications for the job. And that’s why 
I can’t offer you any candy or cigars or 
chewing gum or even ask you all out for a 
cup of coffee. 

The only thing in the world left for me 
to offer you for your support is the best man- 
aged government the United States ever 
had—a government headed by the best quali- 
fied person you ever voted for. 

Before setting forth the qualifications of 
the candidate I shall shortly present to you, 
let it be distinctly understood that I am 
concerned solely with the nomination of one 
who is best qualified for the job and who 
can bring victory to our party in November, 

I am not making this nomination for the 
purpose of embarrassing any other candidate. 

I intend to support the nominee of this 
convention next November. 

What do we have a President for? 

Certainly not to do just those things which 
you and I as individuals would like to have 
done. 

Certainly not to run this country exactly 
as he or she would like to run it. 

If that is the way we feel, we should 
promptly scrap our Constitution and become 
a monarchy, 

Until we reach that state of political de- 
pravity, however, the President of the United 
States will be required to perform the duties 
of the office as set forth by our Constitution 
and to administer laws and carry out pro- 
grams as laid down by the Congress. 

In carrying out programs and administer- 
ing laws as determined by the Congress, the 
President will necessarily use the great pow- 
ers which originally were vested in the Con- 
gress but which have long since been dele- 
gated to the executive branch. 

There are some Republicans who still in- 
sist that Congress rescind these delegations 
of authority. 

Let us not kid ourselves, however. The 
next President, whether Republican or Demo- 
crat, and regardless of race, creed, color or 
sex, is not going to recommend that Con- 
gress rescind the powers that have been dele- 
gated to the White House over the past 
century. 

In view of this situation, it is far more 
important to elect a person of integrity and 
ability to the Presidency—one who owes al- 
legiance to no special interests—either do- 
mestic or foreign—one who will conscien- 
tiously perform the duties of the office as 
prescribed by the Constitution—than it is to 
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elect one on the premise that he or she may 
agree with our particular viewpoints. 

I have definite ideas as to the qualifica- 
tions our candidate for President should 
have. Isay unequivocally that the candidate 
I will propose most nearly meets that criteria. 

1. A President should have integrity. 
Whether dealing with foreign nations or the 
folks at home, integrity is a priceless asset. 
My candidate stands ace high in this re- 
spect. 

2 A President should have ability. Good 
intentions alone are not enough. We don’t 
want the floors of the White House paved 
with good intentions. 

If my candidate does not have ability, then 
the 44 universities and colleges that have 
awarded her degrees based solely on merit 
have been wrong. 

3. A President should have had wide ex- 
perience in government. 

Well, if 24 years’ experience on the rough- 
est, toughest, committees of the Congress— 
Defense, Space, Appropriations, Government 
Operations and Rules don’t qualify my can- 
didate then the other candidates whose 
names are being submitted to you cannot 
possibly be qualified for none of them can 
approach her record. 

4. A President should have courage—cour- 
age to stand for the right when it may not 
be popular to do so—courage to stand for 
decency in the conduct of public affairs— 
courage to stand alone if necessary against 
formidable odds. 

Does my candidate have this kind of 
courage? 

I can refer you to several high ranking 
officers of the U.S. Armed Forces who have 
learned from experience that she is ably 
qualified in this respect. 

As a sincere testimonial to her courage the 
Reserve Officers Association has recently 
designated her as “Minute Man of the 
Lear —the first time that this great honor 
has ever been conferred upon a person of 
her sex. 

5. A President should have common- 


sense. 

My candidate stands par excellence in this 
respect, 

Time and again I have watched her keep 
her head “when all about her were losing 
theirs” and blaming it on everyone but 
themselves. 

She wants to get things done that ought 
to be done—and she wants them done right. 

She does not panic when things don’t go 
to suit her. She just keeps on headed for 
her goal—which at this moment is the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency. 

We need a candidate that does not panic 
in a crisis, not even a campaign crisis. 

Nor should we support a candidate just 
because we are partial to any particular in- 
dustry either at home or abroad. We don’t 
want an industry in the White House. We 
want a living, capable, conscientious human 
being. 

We want to nominate and elect a Presi- 
dent who will promote the interests of our 
Nation both at home and abroad with im- 
partial consideration for all. 

We want a candidate who enjoys the con- 
fidence of people in all walks of life. 

The one I shall nominate has demon- 
strated time and again that she “can walk 
with kings nor lose the common touch.” 

She never forgets her own people and the 
glare of glory has never turned her head. 

The record majorities which the people 
of her home State have given her with each 
passing election are eloquent testimony to 
this trait of her character. 

Her conduct during this campaign has 
been rather unusual. She has not neglected 
her work in the Senate to chase down dele- 
gates to this convention. The job she was 
elected to do has come first. 

Running solely on her record and her 
qualifications for the office, she has spent 
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no money for advertising—has hired no paid 
workers—has made no promises—and will 
have nothing to do with the wheeling and 
dealing—the trading and raiding practices 
which I understand have sometimes been 
used in political campaigns. 

I now ask you two questions: 

Do you want the United States to have 
good government? If you do—then vote for 
the candidate best qualified to give good 
government. 

Do you want to win the November elec- 
tion? If you do—then vote for the candi- 
date who enjoys the confidence and respect 
of all people and who can get the votes 
necessary to win. 

I am now proud to nominate that candi- 
date—Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH of the 
State of Maine. 


CONSTRUCTION AT CERTAIN MIL- 
ITARY INSTALLATIONS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10300) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report, 
and in connection therewith I have a 
brief statement to make. 

The report was signed by all conferees 
on the part of the House and the Senate 
and has been agreed to by the House. 

In regard to the net money figures in 
the bill, the sum total agreed to in con- 
ference is $1,534,994,000, which is only 
$13,162,000 above the amount granted by 
the Senate and $55,672,000 below the 
amount of the House-passed bill, for a 
net reduction of about $316 million be- 
low the amount requested. 

Of the 80 points of difference between 
the Senate and the House versions of 
the bill, the House receded on 67 and the 
remainder were settled with little diffi- 
culty, as can be seen from the relatively 
small increase over the amount granted 
by the Senate. 

There were no major changes made 
in the Senate-passed bill by the con- 
ferees. The Senate conferees receded 
only on those items where additional 
evidence seemed to indicate the projects 
were sound and to the advantage of the 
Government. This slight increase con- 
sists almost entirely of projects at six 
locations; namely, two academic facil- 
ities for the Army, two relocation proj- 
ects which will permit a savings to the 
Government, an aircraft rework hangar, 
and three operational items at Roose- 
velt Roads, Puerto Rico. 

There is one language provision that 
I wish to mention, and that is section 
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605 of the general provisions. This is 
an annual provision that has been car- 
ried in the bill for several years and re- 
quires that contracts for construction 
provided for in the bill be executed under 
the jurisdiction and supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, or the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Department of the Navy. This year the 
House modified the language to require 
this work to be divided between these 
two construction agencies on an equal 
basis when practicable. The Senate 
Committee did not consider this to be a 
practical amendment and deleted it. 
Principally involved is the construction 
for the Air Force, of which 70 percent 
is now performed by the Corps of En- 
gineers and 30 percent by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. The Engineers have 
more offices located throughout the in- 
terior of the country than the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, the latter being gen- 
erally located along the coast. Thus, the 
Corps of Engineers is generally more 
strategically located to handle the work 
of the Air Force. Had the House lan- 
guage prevailed, it would have required, 
at least in theory, an increase in per- 
sonnel for the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
and perhaps the opening of additional 
offices, with a comparable reduction in 
the Corps of Engineers. The House 
conferees insisted, however, that some 
addition to the annual language of sec- 
tion 605 was necessary to establish a 
more competitive spirit between the two 
construction agencies and to secure the 
most economical cost to the Govern- 
ment. Therefore the conferees agreed 
on compromise language which in effect 
permits the department or agency re- 
quiring such construction to select either 
of the construction agencies, as long as 
such selections will not result in any in- 
creased cost to the United States. The 
Senate conferees agreed with the un- 
derstanding that the legislative history 
be established through the report of the 
managers, that this provision and the 
compromise language would not be so 
interpreted as to require the Department 
to disregard standards of economy and 
efficiency for the purpose of achieving 
statistical equality, and with a further 
understanding that the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense will prescribe the 
standards and the manner in which they 
will be applied. 

Mr. President, I am confident the re- 
sults achieved are sound and that the 
construction needs of the military and 
the defense agencies have been ade- 
quately provided for in fiscal year 1965. 

I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M. TOMORROW 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


1964 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in 1946 Congress declared: 

It is the continuing policy and respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to use all 
practicable means consistent with its needs 
and obligations and other essential consid- 
erations of national policy * * * to coordinate 
and use all its plans, functions and resources 
for the purpose of creating and maintaining, 
in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able, willing, and seeking to work, 
and to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power. 


These words are from the policy state- 
ment of the Employment Act of 1946. 
Today, we are considering the most im- 
portant public welfare proposal to come 
before Congress in the 18 years since the 
passage of the Employment Act. The 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is a 
logical extension of the 1946 legislation. 

With the enactment of this bill it will 
be “the policy of the United States to 
eliminate the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty in this Nation by open- 
ing to everyone the opportunity for edu- 
cation and training, the opportunity to 
work, and the opportunity to live in 
decency and dignity. It is the purpose 
of this act to strengthen, supplement, 
and coordinate efforts in furtherance of 
that policy.” The above quotation is 
from “Findings and Declaration of Pur- 
pose,” section 1, Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
defines poverty as the inability to satisfy 
minimum needs. Using income of $3,000 
as a standard for a 4-person family and 
applying this to 1962 data, they find 20 
percent of all families living in poverty. 
Three thousand dollars a year for a 4- 
person family would average $750 a year 
per person. The Council recognizes that 
a case could be made for setting the 
overall income limit either higher or low- 
er than $3,000, thereby changing the 
statistical measure of the size of the 
problem. 

But the analysis of the sources of poverty— 


The Council rightly suggests— 
would remain substantially unchanged. 


The Council report goes on to point 
out: 

No measure of poverty as simple as the one 
used here, would be suitable for determining 
eligibility for particular benefits or partici- 
pation in particular programs. Nevertheless, 
it provides a valid benchmark for assessing 
the dimensions of the task of eliminating 
poverty, setting the broad goals of policy, 
and measuring our past and future progress 
toward their achievement. 


Mr. President, the above quotation is 
from the Council of Economic Advisers’ 
statements. 

The sum of $3,000 provides a weekly 
income of less than $60 for a family of 
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four. Assuming that one-third of this 
income is spent on food, amounting to 
$5 per person per week, $2,000 remains. 
With a minimum of $800 to be spent on 
housing—whether for rent or for mort- 
gage payments—heat and utilities, only 
$1,200 is left—less than $25 a week—to 
be spent for remaining essentials: cloth- 
ing, transportation, school supplies and 
books, home furnishings and supplies, 
medical care, recreation, and insurance. 
The sum of $3,000 is obviously not too 
long a yardstick with which to measure 
the extent of poverty when we consider 
that that is the yardstick that the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers selected for a 
family of four. 

There are cold facts indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and they are disturbing. But they 
are not nearly so distressing as the 
stories of the individual human being 
who exist behind the figures. One may 
quarrel if he must with the sources of 
the statistics, or with the $3,000 bound- 
ary for a family of four. But those who 
are critical cannot dispute the plight of 
the economically depressed. Those with- 
out adequate economic opportunity may 
be one-fifth or they may—as some crit- 
ics have claimed—comprise one-tenth 
of our Nation. It makes no difference. 
We cannot in all true honesty deny the 
fact of their existence, and we must 
commit ourselves to recognizing that 
there is a human being behind every 
statistic. 

Although as a nation we have been 
making progress in increasing economic 
opportunity, our rate of progress ap- 
pears to be slowing down. From 1947 to 
1956 the number of economically de- 
pressed families decreased from 11.9 mil- 
lion to 9.9 million, or from 32 percent to 
23 percent of all families. But for the 
period from 1957 through 1962 the num- 
ber decreased to 20 percent, a drop of 
just 3 percent, or in other words to 9.3 
million families, a drop of only 600,000 
families. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
points out that “even if poverty should 
decline at the relatively more rapid rate 
of the 1947-56 period, there would still 
be 10 percent of the Nation’s families in 
poverty in 1980. And, if the decline in 
poverty proceeded at the slower rate 
achieved from 1957 on, 13 percent of our 
families would still have incomes under 
$3,000 in 1980.” We cannot in good con- 
science leave the further elimination of 
inadequate economic opportunity to the 
general progress of the economy when 
we have ample resources to attack pov- 
erty more directly. With a gross na- 
tional product of over $625 billion, we are 
the richest Nation and the richest peo- 
ple who have ever existed in the history 
of the earth. 

For most of the economic history of 
the United States, low incomes were a 
characteristic of a considerable part of 
the population. In the last few decades 
low incomes have increasingly become 
the province of certain groups. 

First. The following are the low-in- 
come groups: In 1962, families headed 
by individuals 65 years of age and over 
made up only 14 percent of all families 
but comprised 34 percent of low-income 
families. 
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Second. Families headed by a person 
with 8 years of education or less were 
only 35 percent of all families, but com- 
prised 61 percent of low-income families. 

Third. Families headed by females 
were only 10 percent of all families, but 
made up 25 percent of low-income fam- 
ilies—the widow struggling to support 
her children. 

Fourth. Nonwhite families were only 
10 percent of the population while total- 
ing 22 percent of the low-income group. 

Fifth. Rural families comprised 29 
percent of all families, but made up 48 
percent of low-income families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have table 1 printed at this point 
in the Recorp. This table contains sta- 
tistics on the five categories just men- 
tioned. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows : 


TaBLE 1.—Selected characteristics of all jam- 
ilies and of poor families, 1962 


Number of | Percent of 
families total 
(millions) 


Selected characteristics 


. 
Age of head: 
14 to 24 years 2.5 .8 5 8 
--| 30.4 | 3.9 42 
7.3 1.4 16 15 
6.8| 3,2 14 34 
16.3 | 6.0 35 61 
-| 86] 17 19 17 
12.2 1.5 26 15 
9.3 7 20 7 
Sex of head: 
IA e 12.3 7.0 90 75 
A ooo 47| 2.3 10 25 
Labor force status of head: ? 
Not in civilianlabor force | 8.4 4.1 18 44 
Employed. _....-....-.-- 36.9 4.6 78 49 
Unemployed___.......... 1.7 .6 4 6 
Color of family: 
. 42.4 7.3 90 78 
Nonwhite........-....... 4.6 2.0 10 22 
18.8 | 4,9 40 52 
22.7 | 3.3 48 36 
5.5 1.1 12 11 
3.8 2.8 8 30 
211| 43 45 46 
more 2.1 2.2 47 23 
Regional location o many e 
Northeast.. 11.5 1.6 25 17 
North central. -| 13.1 | 2.3 29 25 
8 7 . 13.5 43 30 47 
pe a 7.0 1.0 10 11 
Residenz or family: T 
K 3.3 15 7 16 
Rural nonfsrm.....------ 9.9] 2:7 22 30 
6 31.9 5.0 71 54 


1 Based on 1961 income (1962 prices). 
2 Labor force status relates to survey week of March 


1963. 
3 Based on 1960 residence and 1959 income (1962 prices). 
+ Data are from 1960 census and are therefore not 
strictly comparable with the other data shown in this 
table, which are derived from Current Population Re- 


ts. 
PT Based on 1959 residence and 1959 income (1962 prices). 


Note.—Data relate to families and exclude unrelated 
individuals. Poor families are defined as all families 
with total money income of less than $3,000. 

Sources: Department of Commerce ‘and Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a study sponsored by the National Policy 
Committee on Pockets of Poverty con- 
cludes: 

The greater concentration of the popula- 
tion with poverty-linked characteristics at 
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the low-income levels of 1960 appears due 
to the fact that persons that moved out of 
low levels of income between 1948 and 1960 
were predominantly those without those so- 
cial and demographic characteristics which 
have been found to be associated with a high 
risk of poverty. 


This describes, in other words, those 
families that are described in the cate- 
gories mentioned above, 

The legislation that we are dealing 
with now is the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. I think that is a far better 
name for the act than the Antipoverty 
Act. The bill is intended to create eco- 
nomic opportunities. It is not created 
for the purpose of handing out a dole. 
It is for the purpose of creating oppor- 
tunities so that people might have the 
means, through jobs, education, and cap- 
ital to be employed and help themselves. 

Mr. President, in fighting a war one 
of the most important things is to iden- 
tify your targets. In the planning of the 
war on poverty this principle was ad- 
hered to. Today's economically de- 
pressed are readily identifiable. The 
Economic Opportunity Act is designed to 
make a massive frontal attack on all the 
diverse causes of inadequate opportunity. 

There are five main categories. The 
Economic Opportunity Act is intended 
to increase the economic opportunities 
of these individuals who have little 
chance for advancement under existing 
conditions, regardless of the fact that 
we are now in a period of high prosperity. 

This legislation deals first of all with 
the problems of low income among our 
young people. If current trends con- 
tinue, in 5 years we will have almost a 
million and a half unemployed youths 
between the ages of 16 and 21. These 
young people, unskilled and unemployed, 
will face a rather dismal future unless 
action is taken to give them a chance 
for developing the skills necessary to 
make them employable. 

This bill authorizes a Job Corps con- 
sisting of rural conservation camps and 
urban training centers for young men 
and women aged 16 to 21. The programs 
of the camps and training centers will 
be flexible, adaptable to the needs of 
those participating, and adaptable to the 
needs of our changing economy. Basic 
education, outdoor work experience, and 
vocational training will be provided. 

Second, a work-training program will 
offer useful work in public service jobs. 

The third part of the attack on pov- 
erty in connection with youth without 
adequate education is a college work- 
study program which will enable many 
able but needy students to complete their 
college education. 

Mr. President, half of the top 30 
percent of high school graduates in 
America never go through the doors of a 
college because their families lack the 
means to send them there. The bill au- 
thorizes $412,500,000 for these three 
youth programs during fiscal year 1965. 

To me that is really the heart of the 
program, because the way to end poverty 
is to train children in their youth. We 
should train the vast number of school 
dropouts, the untrained, and the unem- 
ployed and unemployable children that 
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we are talking about, to earn a living. 
We should give them the necessary skills 
to hold a job, and they will hold it. 
Then we will not have decades and dec- 
ades of poverty in the same family. 

Acknowledging the wisdom of attack- 
ing economic and social problems on the 
local level whenever possible, the bill au- 
thorizes $340 million for financing com- 
munity action and adult education pro- 
grams to aid communities, cities, towns, 
counties, and States in carrying forward 
their own programs to upgrade the lives 
of the people and give them work in jobs, 
educational opportunities, and to im- 
prove their economic level and their par- 
ticipation in the full life of our Nation. 

Low interest loans will be made to 
small businessmen for establishing and 
strengthening small business concerns, 
with particular emphasis on providing 
jobs for the long-term unemployed. Un- 
employed people with families to sup- 
port are especially hard hit, and these 
individuals will receive assistance in get- 
ting back on their feet through work 
experience programs. 

Mr. President, all of these programs 
were conceived through a realistic ap- 
praisal of the needs of our society in an 
industrial age, and, I might add, in an 
age of automation, an age of computers, 
an age in which many able-bodied Amer- 
icans are being thrown out of jobs every 
year through automation. The empha- 
sis throughout the bill is on education, 
training, and jobs which will enable peo- 
ple to help themselves. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT POVERTY IN RURAL 
AREAS 

Mr. President, during the 1950’s we 
became aware of a unique kind of eco- 
nomic problem existing in some rural 
areas: inadequate incomes that did 
not seem to be affected by the general 
growth of the economy or by a decade 
of relatively favorable prices for farm 
commodities. 

According to the last census median 
incomes of urban families were $6,166; 
by comparison, median incomes of rural 
farm and rural nonfarm families were 
$3,228 and $4,756, respectively. 

The Department of Agriculture draws 
the following profile of the rural poor in 
the United States: 

Nearly half the low income families 
in the United States are in the rural 
areas. The proportion of low income 
families is nearly twice as great in the 
country as in the city. One in every 
three rural families has a cash income 
under $3,000 a year. 

The low income families living in rural 
areas experience conditions that are the 
virtual antithesis of the American way 
of life. They live in substandard, often 
unsanitary homes, suffer from inade- 
quate diets, go without adequate medical 
care, have access to far less education 
and training than the rest of the com- 
munity, and participate little in the ben- 
efits and pleasures of modern American 
society. 

Sixty-six percent of the 1.2 million 
farmworker families and unrelated in- 
dividuals with a substantial dependence 
on agriculture live on incomes inade- 
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quate to satisfy minimum needs. The 
hired farmworker and his family are 
beset by low wage rates and a short 
average duration of work. The average 
farmworker received about 88 cents an 
hour in 1963, compared with an average 
hourly wage rate in manufacturing in- 
dustries of $2.46. 

Mr. President, the chief problem asso- 
ciated with the inadequate incomes of 
rural people is unemployment and under- 
employment. Several recently enacted 
programs—the Vocational Education 
Act, the Manpower Development and 
Retraining Act, and the rural areas 
development program—are already in 
operation and are making headway in 
dealing with rural unemployment. 

Several titles of this bill are directed 
at rural youth, to give the children of 
rural families with inadequate incomes 
the opportunity to be educated and 
trained, which so many of them today 
do not have. Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman has said: 

The educational enrichment programs that 
are contemplated under title II and the Job 
Corps, the work-training program, and the 
work-study program authorized under title I 
will be of enormous value in bringing new 
opportunity to rural children who will never 
get that opportunity otherwise. They will 
make the American ideal of equal opportu- 
nity come alive for families for whom that 
phrase has been a mockery. 

THE BOXED-IN FAMILIES 


There is one group which has not 
been mentioned yet, Mr. President. They 
have not yet been mentioned, but at 
long last they are not being overlooked. 
Of the group, Secretary Freeman has 
said: 

We estimate that about 1 million of the 
1.5 million farmers in the low-income group 
have no future anywhere but on the farm 
because of their lack of education, their lack 
of skill or experience in anything but farm- 
ing, or their age, or a physical handicap, 
or a combination of these make them un- 
likely candidates for retraining or for success 
in city life. These young people can be re- 
trained, and many of them may have to 
leave their home communities. But the 1 
million farmers are “boxed-in.” The only 
opportunity for a better living for them is 
right where they are—on their farms. 


Mr. President, in recent years we have 
heard some people say that the small 
substandard farmer should leave his 
farm since it is uneconomical. I point 
out that those 1 million farmers can- 
not leave their farms for anything ex- 
cept to get in a breadline in a city. 
They should not be forced off their 
farms. They can be self-sustaining 
there. 

Statistics for 1960 compiled by the 
Census Bureau indicate that of the 
1,583,000 rural low-income families liv- 
ing on farms, 343,000 are headed by 
people 65 or over; 505,000 are headed by 
people 45 to 64 with less than 8 years of 
school, and 152,000 by people 25 to 44 
with less than 8 years of school. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table with detailed statistics 
as to those families. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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Age-education charac'eristics of the heads of rural poverty families: Limited mobility and 
mobility potential groups 


[In thousands] 
Number Number 
Group and age-education characteristics with rural with rural 
nonfarm farm resi- 
residence dence 
1 %%% SA ½]——:: e E A 1, 583. 0 
_ __ —A — 
a e lt E, E A E IA 1, 000. 0 
Likely to remain in local area: 
(a) Heads 25 to 44 years of age, mostly with Sth grade education or less 2152.0 
85 Heads 45 to 64 years of age, mostly with 8th grade education or less 2 505.0 
mapas GO Youte A AE RE AS 343.0 
3. Mobility potential group (subtotal )))) 583.0 
(a) Heads under 25 years of 
Completed Sth grade or IR ͤ TB Rendle) 24.5 
More than 8th grade education 24.5 
(b) Heads 25 to 44 years of age 2 300.0 
60 Heads 45 to 64 years of age, mostly with more than 8th grade education 2196.0 
0), Heads G5 years OF Older en . Se le e 38.0 
1 Estimates hasad on 228 (a) 70.2 percent of all heads of rural nonfarm families, aged 25-64 and 83.2 t 
5 corresponding heads 65 years or 4770 1 8 ears schooling or less; (b) an estimated 80 percent of heads 45 to 
years had PA sy 8 3 c) a judgment on the relative — — of age, education, sex, 
pad rd of residence, race, ily com tion, 2 of assets, health and other pov linked factors on the relative 


yy — and employment potential of rural families. 
stimates 


based on following: (a) 69,2 percent of all heads of rural farm families, aged 25 to 64 and 82.5 percent of 


cri it heads aged 65 years and over had 8 
64 years had completed 8 ‘years solioot 

location of residence, race, family com 
mobility and employment potential of rural families. 


Source: Adapted from U.S. Census of Population, 1960. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
these people already own farms, and 
they know how to operate them. They 
are found in the low income group be- 
cause they lack resources, and the vicious 
cycle of inadequate production keeps 
them from accumulating resources. 
They produce little; they therefore earn 
little. They thus have little or nothing 
to invest in developing their farms. And 
having no debt-paying ability, they are 
presently ineligible for loans from the 
Farmers Home Administration, which 
must make the loan only when the debt 
paying ability exists. 

Title III provides a package of grants 
and loans to low income farm families, 
the purpose being to break into this 
vicious cycle and give these families a 
boost so that by the combination of a 
small injection of capital and their own 
hard work they may at least be able to 
pull themselves up to the subsistence 
level. 

Grants of up to $1,500 and loans up to 
$2,500 could be used to buy feed, seed, 
fertilizer, livestock, poultry, fencing, 
various kinds of equipment, and addi- 
tional land. 

To be eligible for a capital grant, the 
applicant must: First, be the operator of 
not larger than a family farm; second, 
demonstrate character, industry, and in- 
tent to utilize the grant to raise his level 
of living permanently; third, be unable 
to maintain a satisfactory level of in- 
come but have reasonable prospects, 
with the assistance of a grant or a loan- 
grant combination, of raising his income 
sufficiently to improve his living stand- 
ard; and, fourth, be unable to obtain 
credit for the desired purposes elsewhere. 

The capital grants will be administered 
through the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, whose county supervisors serve all 
rural areas in the United States. The 
size of the grant will be the amount of 
money required for the needed improve- 
ments which cannot be financed through 
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Ley tt ream or less; (b) an estimated 80 percent of heads 45 to 
or less; (c) a deman. on the relative im 
tion, level of assets, health and other po 


ce of age, education, sex, 
y-linked factors on tho relative 


a loan while maintaining a minimal 
standard of living. In other words, as 
large a percentage of the improvements 
as possible will be financed through loans. 
Grants will only be made when absolute- 
ly necessary. 

Under the proposed program, it is en- 
visioned that capital grants would be 
made to 45,000 farm families. The av- 
erage grant is expected to be $500. The 
Farmers Home Administration will pro- 
vide intensive farm and home manage- 
ment assistance, so that through the 
combination of grants, loans, and man- 
agement assistance the low income farm 
families can hope to increase their earn- 
ings and their standard of living sub- 
stantially over a relatively short period 
of time. 

This program is justified on two 
grounds: First, it is the only way to 
get the families back on their feet. Sec- 
ond, the alternative is far more costly. 
If these families are forced off of the 
land and go to the cities, relief payments 
will soon exceed the maximum that fam- 
ilies can be granted under this bill— 
$1,500. 

Public assistance in the United States 
now totals $4.6 billion a year, and has 
been rising at the rate of one-third bil- 
lion dollars per year. Families of the 
type we are dealing with here, forced off 
the land, account for a large part of the 
problem. The small grants will prove 
far cheaper in the long run than relief 
payment. It is cheaper and better to 
buy a farm family a cow than to buy milk 
in bottles, day after day, for the chil- 
dren of that family in the city. 

Fears have been expressed in some 
quarters that this section of the bill will 
add to the output of food and fiber al- 
ready in surplus. These fears are 
groundless, Mr. President. Small farm- 
ers on marginal and subsistence units 
produce well under 1 percent of the total 
national production of commodities in 
surplus. They produce mostly crops 
which are not in surplus. Most of the 
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production resulting from financing 
under the antipoverty program will be 
used on their own farms or sold in local 
neighborhood and area markets. 

FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 


Mr. President, speculative buying of 
farmland has been pushing the price of 
farmland up at the rate of 3 percent a 
year. Last year 34 percent of all sales of 
farmland went to nonfarmers. The Na- 
tion’s 100,000 largest farms now control 
one-fourth of all farmland. 

The Nation's economically weakest 
farm families are unable to compete in 
the race for this fundamental agricul- 
tural resource. They can in some in- 
stances get loans to cover the normal 
value of the land, but they cannot raise 
enough to cover the inflated, or market 
value of the land. 

To cope with this situation, section 
303 would authorize loans and grants to 
State and local, public and private non- 
profit corporations to enable them to 
purchase and resell farmland to low- 
income family farmers. They would buy 
at the going market rate. They would 
sell at the normal or appraised value 
of the land. No Federal agency would 
be authorized to purchase and hold 
farmland, although capitalization of the 
local corporations would be mainly, but 
not entirely, through Federal loans. 

The fallacious argument has been 
made that section 303 loans and grants 
will encourage the formation of farm 
units too small and inefficient for mod- 
ern-day farming. The truth is that 
most purchases under this section will 
be additions to already existing farms, 
to make those farms more efficient and 
to increase the family’s potential for 
earning a living. In those instances 
where large tracts of land are subdivided 
into family farms, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration supervisors will assist the 
local corporations in determining effi- 
ciently sized units so that a practical 
and economically sound operation will 
be insured. 

The majority of farm purchases un- 
der this section will be made through 
Farmers Home Administration loans. 
These loans will not be made unless the 
agency’s local supervisor is assured that 
the loan applicant has the background, 
training, and ability to operate a farm 
efficiently and economically, 

Finally, Mr. President, section 303 au- 
thorizes loans to local cooperative asso- 
ciations furnishing essential processing, 
purchasing, or marketing services, sup- 
plies, or facilities predominantly to low- 
income rural families. Though most in 
need of cooperatives, low-income rural 
people are in the least favorable posi- 
tion to organize and support such orga- 
nizations. Loans under section 303 will 
provide financing in the crucial early 
stages of the development of the coop- 
eratives. 

The sum of $35 million for fiscal 1965 
is authorized for the foregoing sections 
of title III. 

Part B of title III authorizes $15 mil- 
lion for the development and implemen- 
tation of programs of housing, sanita- 
tion, day care of children, and education 
for migrant agricultural workers. 
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AMERICA’S SHIFTING FRONTIER 


Mr. President, the history of the Amer- 
ican Nation can be seen as the relentless, 
continual pushing back of one frontier 
after another. The first frontier which 
we faced was geographical. From small 
beginnings as a cluster of States along 
the Atlantic seaboard we spanned a vast 
continent, and by 1890, although some 
free land was still available, America’s 
first frontier had ended. By 1893, a 
young professor from the University of 
Wisconsin, Frederick Jackson Turner, in 
an epochal paper, “The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History,” could 
conclude: 

Now, four centuries after the discovery 
of America, at the end of a hundred years 
of life under the Constitution, the frontier 
has gone, and with its going has closed the 
first period of American history. 


Unknown at the time perhaps, the 
second period of American history had 
already begun, and indeed had been 
largely instrumental in bringing about 
the disappearance of land as the frontier. 
The great “Iron Horse,” the railroad, at 
the same time that it enabled Americans 
to settle a vast land, provided the vital 
force that brought into being and im- 
pelled the development of American 
industry. 

Thus, we entered upon the second 
period of American history: the frontier 
of economic development and growth. 
Today we are still pushing back this 
second frontier; indeed it is a frontier 
which may well be limitless. The nature 
of this frontier, however, has changed 
from what it was in the early days when 
the will to work and a strong back, or a 
fertile imagination and a great deal of 
energy were all that one needed to get 
ahead. Today the American economy 
has grown through the periods of child- 
hood and adolescence into the age of 
maturity. Energy and imagination are 
still important, but to these old virtues 
have been added the modern require- 
ments of education and training. 

The American dream has ever been 
“America, the land of equal opportu- 
nity.” The American reality of the eco- 
nomically lowest one-fifth of our popu- 
lation is something else again, when 
these citizens are denied access to the 
routes out of their depressed States. 

Escape from poverty has always re- 
quired resources of one kind or another. 
During the era of America’s first fron- 
tier, the resource was free land. I am 
not aware that there was any outcry at 
the time that giving away land by the 
millions and millions of acres would 
destroy the incentive to get ahead, or 
weaken initiative, or undermine belief 
in the democratic way of life. 

Today the resource has shifted from 
an abundance of free land to an abun- 
dant productive capacity. And again, 
just as with land, the Federal Govern- 
ment bears the responsibility of provid- 
ing access to the abundance. Carl 
Sandburg expressed all these thoughts in 
words far better than mine, as he wrote: 
When they told those who had no money, 
“Save your money“! 


Those who had no money flashed 
back— 
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Would you ask those with nothing to eat to 
eat less? 


Mr. President, escape from poverty to- 
day means following the road of educa- 
tion and training and jobs. I see no 
reason for restricting the capacity of 
this road at a time when we have the 
ability to turn it from a narrow, unsure 
path into a broad highway. 

As we declare war on poverty, we 
dedicate ourselves to the blasting away 
of these last remaining barriers to the 
economic advancement of the economi- 
cally lowest one-fifth of our Nation. 
We work toward the day when every 
American born will come into a world in 
which he has the opportunity to rise as 
high and progress as far as his abilities 
will carry him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that various statistical tables and 
materials may be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Money income of families, 1947 and 
1950-62 


Median money Percent of families 
money 


income 


income of all fam- with 
ilies (1962 prices) 


Year 


4,117 100 32 18 
4, 188 102 32 19 
4,328 105 29 17 
4, 442 108 28 17 
4, 809 17 26 16 
4,705 114 28 17 
5, 004 122 25 15 
5, 337 130 23 14 
5, 333 130 23 14 
5, 329 129 23 14 
5, 631 137 22 13 
5,759 140 21 13 
5, 820 141 21 13 
5, 956 145 20 12 


Sources: rd of Commerce and Council of 
Economic Advisers, 
TABLE a) -biowortion of rural families having 
net family income of less than $2,000, 
northeastern Texas 


TABLE 3.—Specified characteristics of family 
heads, rural families with net money in- 
comes below $2,000, northeastern Texas 


All heads 65 years of age and over 39 
Females under 65 years 4 
Males under 65 years: 

With physical handicap 21 


Less than 5 years’ schooling and no 
physical handicap_---.-.-----..--. 
No limitations noted—————- 29 


Source for tables 2 and 3: Buis T. Inman 
and John H. Southern, “Opportunities for 
Economic Development in Low Production 
Farm Areas,” Agriculture Information Bulle- 
tin No. 234 (Washington, USDA, Noyember 
1960), table 10, p. 20. 


FACTS AND FALLACIES ABOUT ASSISTANCE TO 
THE FARM Poor UNDER TiTLE III (Pr. A), 
Economic OPPORTUNITY Acr or 1964 

SECTION 302—GRANTS TO LOW-INCOME FARM 

FAMILIES 
Fallacy: Grants will be used to hold fami- 
lies in poverty on small farms when the 
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breadwinners of these families should trans- 
fer into another occupation elsewhere. 

Fact: Section 302 is designed to improve 
the income-earning capacity of farm families 
the heads of which are too old, uneducated 
or handicapped in other ways to shift to an- 
other full-time occupation. More than 
500,000 farm families in this “boxed in” 
group presently are ineligible for loans from 
Farmers Home Administration? because 
their earning capacity is so limited they have 
no debt-paying ability. Section 302 is aimed 
at raising the earnings of these families. 
Unless rehabilitated in place they will either 
continue in a deteriorating farming situation 
or move to towns and cities, where they 
almost inevitably will add to welfare rolls. 

Fallacy: The grants are too small to finance 
efficient farming operations. 

Fact: Grants under section 302 are not de- 
signed to capitalize commercial farming ven- 
tures. They will instead provide small 
amounts of seed capital to enable poor farm- 
ers to begin improving the operation and the 
income-earning capacity of their farms. 
Grants will finance such items as livestock, 
simple farm tools and equipment, seed, fer- 
tilizer, and small amounts of farmland. 
Wherever practical a grant will be combined 
with a small Farmers Home Administration 
loan. 

Fallacy: Grants or loan- grant combina- 
tions for farming purposes will enable pres- 
ently unproductive farmers to increase their 
output of food and fiber already in surplus. 

Fact: Poor farmers on marginal and sub- 
sistence units produce well under 1 per- 
cent of the total national production of com- 
modities in surplus. Most of the production 
resulting from financing under the anti- 
poverty program will be used on their own 
farms or sold in local neighborhood and area 
markets. 

Fallacy: Grants and loans to finance non- 
farm enterprises will encourage more compe- 
tition for existing small businesses in an 
area. 

Fact: Before making capital available for 
a nonfarm enterprise, the Farmers Home 
Administration supervisor will determine 
that the applicant is capable of operating 
the enterprise and 1t will provide goods or 
services needed in the community and not 
now being supplied by others. 

Fallacy: Grants will be substituted for 
loans although the latter would be more ap- 
propriate and more in keeping with the in- 
terest of the farmer and the public, 

Fact: A grant will be provided only to 
make up the difference between the amount 
of capital an applicant requires to reach cer- 
tain practical goals and the amount that 
cannot be provided through the resources 
he has, plus credit available. All applicants 
will be required to meet their financing 
needs through loans, insofar as this is 
possible. 

Fallacy: A farm family receiving a grant 
can spend it as they please, regardless of the 
farm improvement plan drawn up by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Fact: Grant funds will be deposited in a 
joint grantee-Farmers Home Administration 
account and the local supervisor of the 
agency will not approve any withdrawal 
unless it is for a specific purpose related to 
the farm and home development plan. 

Fallacy: The majority of low-income farm 
families receiving grants will not have the 
managerial ability to make productive use of 
the funds. 

Fact: Families receiving a grant or grant- 
loan combination will be provided with in- 


1 Farmers Home Administration is a USDA 
agency which provides supplementary credit 
plus management assistance for family farm- 
ers. This agency will administer title III 
(pt. A) under delegation from the Director, 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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tensive supervision in the management of 
their farm and financial resources. This su- 
pervision will be the responsibility of local 
Farmers Home Administration offices, The 
objective is not only to improve a family’s in- 
come but also to upgrade their earning po- 
tential and ability to manage resources 
available. 

Fallacy: Equipment and other items pur- 
chased with a grant may be sold by a farmer, 
who will then use the money as he pleases. 

Fact: All grantees will be required to sign 
a legally binding agreement with the Gov- 
ernment that prevents such a practice. 


SECTION 303—LOANS AND GRANTS TO HELP PO- 
TENTIALLY SUCCESSFUL FARM FAMILIES BE- 
COME FARMOWNERS OR ENLARGE THEIR FARMS 


Fallacy: The land purchase scheme is like 
the farm resettlement program of the 1930's, 
which was a failure. 

Fact: Activities authorized under section 
303 are in no way similar to the resettlement 
program of the 1930’s. Under section 303 the 
Office of Economic Opportunity Director is 
authorized to assist State and local nonprofit 
corporations in buying available farmland 
and reselling this land to family farmers at 
a price that reflects the potential of the land 
for farming, rather than its speculative mar- 
ket value. Section 303 is simply a method of 
extending the present highly successful farm 
ownership loan program of the Farmers Home 
Administration to the very lowest income 
group of family farmers. 

Fallacy: Section 303 authorizes “commu- 
nistic” cooperative or corporate farming ven- 
tures involving entire communities of farm 
families. 

Fact: It authorizes nothing of the kind. 
Farmers will acquire land under the program 
as private buyers and thereby become land- 
owners as in any private transaction. Where 
an estate is bought by a corporation, sub- 
divided, developed, and resold in family farm 
units, purchasers of these units will then 
have full ownership and control. 

Fallacy: The Federal Government is au- 
thorized to purchase large amounts of farm- 
land and retain title to this land. 

Fact: No Federal agency, present or future, 
is authorized to purchase and hold farmland 
under section 303. The land would be pur- 
chased by State and local nonprofit corpor- 
ations as a private transaction through nor- 
mal land market channels and resold to 
family farmers in the same manner. Capi- 
talization of the local corporations would 
be mainly, but not entirely, through Fed- 
eral loans. 

Fallacy: Section 303 enables the Govern- 
ment to take over large farms and ranches, 
subdivide them and resell the smaller units 
to farmers selected by local Federal officials. 

Fact: No Federal agency is authorized to 
purchase land, nor will any corporation par- 
ticipating in the land purchase program 
under section 303 have condemnation rights 
of any kind. Land purchased will be that 
available on the market. It will be bought 
and sold as a private transaction. 

Fallacy: Section 308 loans and grants will 
encourage the formation of farm units too 
small and inefficient for modern-day farm- 
ing 


Fact: Most land purchases made under 
this program will be in the form of small 
parcels that will be added to existing farm 
units to increase the family’s potential for 
making a living. In those instances where 
a large amount of land is subdivided into 
individual farm family units, Farmers Home 
Administration supervisors will assist offi- 
cers of the corporation to determine appro- 
priate size units, given local farming con- 
ditions and requirements. Since Farmers 
Home Administration will finance most fami- 
lies buying units from corporations through 
its regular real estate loan program, the 
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agency will be able to assure a practical and 
economically sound operation. 

Fallacy: The land purchase plan will en- 
able farmers who have been failures all 
their lives to obtain a new farm that they 
are incapable of handling. 

Fact: The majority of families who pur- 
chase land from the corporations either to 
add to their existing farming units or to ob- 
tain an entire farm will utilize Farmers 
Home Administration real estate loans for 
financing. A loan will not be approved unless 
and until the agency’s local supervisor is 
assured that the applicant has the back- 
ground, training, and potential to utilize 
the new resources to operate efficiently and 
economically. 

Fallacy: Section 303 authorizes a “collec- 
tivist” type of farming program. 

Fact: The exact opposite is true. It will 
increase the number of family farmers who 
own, operate, and manage their own places. 

Fallacy: A farmer purchasing a unit or 
additional farmland from one of the local 
corporations at the normal value of the land 
can then resell the land at 1ts market price, 
thus reaping a windfall profit. 

Fact: The language of section 303 specifi- 
cally denies a purchaser this opportunity. 

SECTION 304—LOANS TO COOPERATIVES 

Fallacy: Banks for cooperatives under the 
Farm Credit System already are authorized 
to extend financing to cooperatives. 

Fact: In general, credit from the banks for 
cooperatives is made available only to co- 
operatives in which the membership have or 
are able to make a significant equity invest- 
ment. The banks do not normally make 
loans to small local cooperatives made up of 
poor farmers when financing such coopera- 
tives would involve a necessarily large risk. 

Fallacy: Section 304 permits financing of 
cooperative manufacturing establishments 
producing an unlimited range of products 
and of cooperative farms. 

Fact: Loans are not authorized for co- 
operatives of this kind. 

Fallacy: Loans will be made available to 
cooperatives made up of farmers and other 
rural people not in the poverty group. 

Fact: The language of section 304 specifi- 
cally states that the cooperatives financed 
must be made up “predominantly” of low- 
income rural people. 

Fallacy: If banks for cooperatives or other 
available credit sources are not willing to risk 
capital on the cooperative to be financed, the 
Government should not do so either. By 
definition, new cooperatives financed under 
section 304 will be small, unable to afford 
adequate management and have little mem- 
bership equity. 

Fact: Three provisions minimize the risk. 
(1) Farmers Home Administration will pro- 
vide continuing and intensive technical and 
management guidance in the early stages of 
the cooperatives being financed. (2) Most 
cooperatives financed will include some rural 
families who can make a significant equity 
contribution, (3) Grants and loans will be 
available from Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to individual low-income farm families 
to buy equity shares in cooperatives, thus 
providing an additional source of financing. 

Fallacy: Grant provisions of title III if ad- 
ministered by Farmers Home Administration 
will pervert the aims and operations of this 
agency’s successful program which provides 
supplementary credit for farm families. 

Fact: On the contrary, the grant provisions 
by building debt-paying ability will enable 
Farmers Home Administration to reach thou- 
sands of the poorest farming families who 
presently are ineligible for loans from the 
agency. That these families presently cannot 
utilize Farmers Home Administration pro- 
grams of supervised credit is a serious weak- 
ness in the agency’s program and has often 
been calamitous for the families concerned, 
who have no other source of aid. 
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Fallacy: Title III, part A, gives the Director 
of the Economic Opportunity Office dictato- 
rial control of U.S. agriculture. 

Fact: The title is limited to assistance for 
the farm poor, who produce less than 1 per- 
cent of total U.S. farm products by volume 
and value, market even less and control 
scarcely any of the resources required for 
modern commercial farming. Participation 
in programs authorized by the title will be 
strictly voluntary. The Director will have no 
authority whatsoever to compel any individ- 
ual or family to apply for a grant or loan, seek 
to purchase land from a nonprofit corpora- 
tion financed by him, organize or join a coop- 
erative receiving a loan or participate in any 
other fashion. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ti- 
tle V of the pending Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act will provide a vital and pro- 
gressive tool to upgrade both our hu- 
man and material resources. It can be 
a constructive way to bring together oth- 
erwise idle manpower and jobs going un- 
done. At the same time, and perhaps 
more importantly, it can give many of 
the present jobless the necessary skills to 
make them competitive in today’s labor 
market and assist them toward full-time 
employment. 

The Social Security Act was amended 
2 years ago to provide for community 
work and training programs tied into the 
aid to dependent children program. The 
ADC program was modified to permit 
payment of benefits to needy families 
where the father was unemployed. Of 
the 18 States, including West Virginia, 
which have extended their aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children programs to 
include families with unemployed par- 
ents, 13 either have in operation or in 
the planning stage, community work and 
training programs with a substantial 
emphasis on the training component. 

What has been the experience with 
these programs? Basically, they have 
brought to light an overwhelming desire 
on the part of unemployed people not 
only to go back to work, but to further 
their education—to improve themselves 
and to come off the assistance lists. 

An example in one eastern community, 
a group of unemployed men receiving 
family welfare aid went to work on 
a community project on a more or less 
full-time basis. Then, formal training 
was developed to prepare them for regu- 
lar jobs. The men refused to leave their 
work to pursue the training. They pre- 
ferred on their own initiative, to con- 
tinue working full time and to attend 
school at night. This, I think, indicates 
two points: First, people prefer to work 
for what they receive; and second, peo- 
ple will persevere to secure the advan- 
tage of educational opportunities offered 
to them. 

In the poverty areas of Appalachia, 

eagerness for work and educa- 
tion can be found when the opportuni- 
ties are made available. Latent talent 
is uncovered. Formerly unemployed men 
now hold their heads a little higher be- 
cause they are working; they start shav- 
ing regularly again; they put their chil- 
dren back in school; they and their fam- 
ilies start eating better and their health 
improves. In short, they are coming 
back into the mainstream of society 
where they belong. 
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And in some areas where the bitter 
fog of economic depression rests most 
heavily, you can note a change in the en- 
tire community when work and training 
opportunities become available to the 
large number of unemployed. The town 
spruces up; long-neglected streets are 
repaired; public buildings are painted, al- 
leys are cleared and a longtime accumu- 
lation of rubbish is carted away. 

One county official in West Virginia, 
writing of his experience with the com- 
munity work and training program, said: 

I have been in this county 34 years and 
have always been impressed by the fact that, 
given proper incentive and opportunity, the 
mountain people want to work. In my opin- 
ion, these men who have been without em- 
ployment so long are gaining self-respect and 
are getting deep satisfaction out of making 
the county more beautiful and in working 
for the money they receive. 


A mayor of a community also in West 
Virginia wrote: 

These men (unemployed fathers) have 
been used on a number of projects which the 
city could not have undertaken except 
through this program. They have built rock 
walls, graded our new parking lot, replaced a 
security fence around the city park which 
had been washed out by the 1963 floods, re- 
placed guardrail posts, cleaned catch basins 
in our sewer system, and other projects too 
numerous to mention. The men themselves 
certainly have benefited in a material way 
as well as restoring their self-respect regard- 
ing work. 


The same response is repeated in com- 
munity after community. The unem- 
ployed are helped, both in the form of 
cash grants and because they again have 
the opportunity to do useful work. 

Now, what will title V do? Primarily 
it will effectively expand these work ex- 
perience programs designed to help un- 
employed fathers and others secure and 
retain employment or attain or retain 
capability for self-support. To do this, 
title V will provide an additional $150 
million to communities specifically for 
this purpose. Translated in terms of 
people, this means at least 130,000 per- 
sons could receive work experience and 
training during the 1964-65 fiscal year if 
this measure is approved. The impact of 
helping these 130,000 workers would re- 
sult in direct benefits to almost 700,000 
persons who comprise their families. 

These 700,000 people for the most part, 
are in families hardest hit by long-term 
unemployment. The 130,000 people who 
will receive work experience and training 
are probably the most unskilled or 
underskilled in our Nation today. Few 
have a high school education. Many 
cannot even read or write. And most of 
them are not now receiving help from 
the federally aided public assistance 
programs. 

They are, Mr. President, those Amer- 
icans with the odds stacked against them 
in trying to reenter the mainstream of 
American economic life. Title V of the 
Economic Opportunities Act can shorten 
those odds. Title V can salvage this large 
human resource. 

The positive benefits of providing work 
and training opportunities to this needy 
group are valid. We are committed, I 
believe, to the idea that the opportunity 
to earn a living should be available to all. 
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Disagreement, when it comes, centers 
around how the opportunities should be 
made available; the most effective means 
of doing so, and similar questions. 

I submit that our experience with com- 
munity work and training since 1962 
qualifies such an approach as being ef- 
fective, efficient, and economical. It does 
place unemployed people back on the 
payrolls. It does upgrade the working 
skills of a portion of our labor force. It 
does result in greater self-respect among 
those who are dependent and points the 
way toward financial independence. 
And it does pay the additional benefit of 
physically improving many of our com- 
munities that otherwise, because of their 
financial status, would be unable to enter 
into such improvements. 

The most impressive testimony to the 
effectiveness of the work and training 
approach is among the unemployed 
themselves. The eagerness with which 
they will substitute useful work for idle- 
ness when offered a choice; the enthusi- 
asm with which they grasp at educa- 
tional opportunities; and the efforts and 
energy they are willing to devote to im- 
proving themselves—all of these facts 
make it difficult to withhold the opportu- 
nity work experience and training can 
provide. 

Title V provides a way to harness the 
eagerness, the enthusiasm, and the en- 
ergy of the unemployed to achieve con- 
crete results such as full-time employ- 
ment, higher pay checks because of 
better training, and the all-round better- 
ment of our fellow citizens and our com- 
munities. 

No single phase of the welfare opera- 
tion today receives more favorable pub- 
lic response than the community work 
and training program. Here we see a 
constructive effort to reduce people's de- 
pendency on welfare aid. Here also the 
public can witness welfare recipients as 
sincere and industrious people when 
given an opportunity for gainful labor. 
Here our citizens recognize a shift from 
the unending dole of public money to a 
rehabilitative move toward self-support. 
IF THE WAR ON POVERTY IS TO BE WON AN 

EXTENSION OF THE ACCELERATED PUBLIC 

WORKS PROGRAM IS NEEDED AT ONCE 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
strongly support President Johnson's 
declaration of war against poverty and 
the program he has recommended for en- 
actment by the Congress to begin to 
fight that war. 

The war on poverty presented under 
the title of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, will have to be fought on 
many fronts and the program proposed 
by President Johnson rightly has many 
facets. It will increase the employability 
of many young men and women by pro- 
viding them with education, vocational 
training, and useful work experience 
through a Job Corps. 

It will provide for the mobilization of 
resources in urban and rural communi- 
ties through community action pro- 
grams. 

It allows for badly needed special pro- 
grams aimed at particularly destitute 
rural areas and will make possible grants 
and loans, the establishment of family 
farm development corporations, sup- 
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port for cooperative associations, and 
will permit new programs in the areas of 
housing, sanitation, education, and day 
care of children. 

It will strengthen small business con- 
cerns by means of loans. 

It will make possible the expansion 
of opportunities for constructive work 
experience and other needed training 
by financing experimental, pilot, and 
demonstration projects. 

In short, the program is an admirable 
beginning, but the truth is that, by itself, 
it is simply not enough. 

The number of poor in Amercia today 
is estimated at between 20 million—the 
rockbottom estimate—and 90 million— 
the high estimate. In dealing with such 
numbers, it is obvious that a total solu- 
tion will be found only through a major 
campaign. The present bill calls for an 
authorization of $962,500,000. One pub- 
lication, Newsweek magazine, suggests 
the danger of this becoming a mere 
“band aid program” substantial enough 
to do little more than scratch the surface 
of the poverty problem. The same peri- 
odical, in its February 17 issue, quoted 
the sociologist, Michael Harrington, 
author of The Other America,” as claim- 
ing: 

The many figures that are being talked 
about are utterly unrealistic in view of the 
goals authorized * * * New York could ab- 
sorb that much [$500 million] just on the 
problem of the Negro. One billion wouldn't 


cover any one point of the programs Kennedy 
originated. 


Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, one of 
our Nation’s leading economists, has 
firmly advocated many of the measures 
for which the poverty bill provides— 
training and retraining, youth employ- 
ment counseling, assistance to new in- 
dustries, and so on. But he has also 
noted: 

This must be honest effort and not pilot 
projects which are a modern device for 
stimulating action without spending money. 
Poverty can be made to disappear. It won’t 
be accomplished simply by stepping up the 
growth rate any more than it will be accom- 
plished by incantation or ritualistic wash- 
ing of the feet. Growth is only for those 
who can take advantage of it. 


President Johnson’s tax cut is an ex- 
ample of legislation designed to provide 
needed stimulus to our economy. It goes 
hand in hand with the poverty bill. Yet 
such a respected economist as Dr. Leon 
Keyserling feels that this is not enough 
and that further measures will be re- 
quired: 

You can’t get rid of poverty, you can’t 
expedite economic growth, you can’t reduce 
unemployment by regressive budgetary 
policy, a tight-money policy, a nonspending 
policy and a regressive redistribution of the 
national income through the tax mechanism. 


I am pleased that Dr. Keyserling and 
I are of the same mind on this subject. 

President Johnson himself, in a May 4, 
1964 press conference, has indicated the 
nature of the further steps which are 
necessary : 

The time has come for Labor and Govern- 
ment and business to agree that we are now 
going to achieve—and keep—full employ- 
ment; and if all that we do with the help 
of the private sector cannot employ all our 
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people, the Government will have to do for 
people what private enterprise fails to do— 
we will step up our program of public works. 


But why wait? 

An accelerated program of public 
works is precisely what is now needed to 
round out the administration’s poverty 
program. There is no longer any ques- 
tion but that unemployment is a major 
thread in the pattern of Poverty U.S.A. 
People who are to participate in the 
economy must have a chance for jobs, 
and we must place a good deal of em- 
phasis upon providing these jobs now 
and not merely in the future. The ac- 
celerated public works program has 
proved itself to be one of the fastest 
means of creating such jobs. Indeed, 
Dr. Galbraith supports such a program 
by his advocacy of expenditure in the 
public sector—the kind of investment in 
public works, urban renewal, and other 
construction as is provided in the ac- 
celerated public works legislation. 

Gunnar Myrdal, the well-known 
Swedish sociologist and author of “An 
American Dilemma,” has called for a 
giant public works program as a major 
weapon in the elimination of poverty. 
In the February 8, 1964, issue of the New 
Republic, Dr. Myrdal asserted: 

What America needs is a Marshall plan to 
eradicate poverty in the Nation. This is a 
moral imperative. The unemployed, the 
underemployed, and the now unemployables 
are also America's biggest wastage of eco- 
nomic resources. The poor represent a sup- 
pressed demand which needs to be released 
to support a steady rapid growth of Ameri- 
can production. The goals of social justice 
and economic progress thus are compatible. 
A rapid steady economic growth is impos- 
sible without mobilizing the productive 
power of the poor and clothing their un- 
filled needs with effective demand. The 
existence of mass poverty in the midst of 
plenty is a heavy drag on the entire economy. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Myrdal’s provocative arti- 
cle “The War on Poverty” be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, an 
extension of the accelerated public works 
program through approval of the addi- 
tional $900 million provided for in S. 
1856—a bill introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, Mr. McNamara, 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, and now on the Senate 
Calendar awaiting action—would answer 
Mr. Myrdal’s call and would be an essen- 
tial concommitant to the poverty bill. 

The original accelerated public works 
bill, passed during the Kennedy admin- 
istration, authorized $900 million of 
which $880 million was ultimately appro- 
priated. These funds ran dry well over 
a year ago, leaving $717 million of 
worthwhile projects which could now be 
providing desperately needed jobs if 
funds were available. Six hundred and 
fifteen grant-in-aid applications for 
$128.4 million in accelerated public 
works funds are now pending in the 
chronically depressed Appalachia region, 
are also pending in my own economi- 
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cally distressed State of Alaska. Poverty 
in these areas—as well as in other re- 
gions in all parts of the country—-can be 
diminished almost immediately through 
APW. The U.S. Department of Labor 
estimates that when the program be- 
comes fully operative later this year, it 
will provide jobs for 10 percent of the 
currently unemployed. 

The original Accelerated Public Works 
Act—S. 2965—was reported to the Senate 
from the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee on April 26,1962. At that time I filed 
separate views in which I recounted that 
in the committee markup on the bill I 
predicted that the amount proposed— 
$900 million—was far too little in the 
light of the demonstrated needs and the 
large size of our unemployment problem. 
As a matter of fact, I had suggested in 
the committee that the least we could 
do is increase the amount authorized to 
the amount which we provided for some 
of our foreign aid programs. I sug- 
gested the amount of $2,645 million—the 
amount authorized for the Development 
Loan Fund for fiscal year 1963, for de- 
velopment grants, for supporting as- 
sistance, and for the President’s contin- 
gency fund. 

In the interest of speedy approval of 
the accelerated public works program, I 
did not—2 years ago—press my amend- 
ment. 

I did, however, predict that the sum 
would not be sufficient to make a serious 
dent in our problem of the chronic un- 
employed. I regret that my prophesy 
has proved correct. 

I stated then: 

In my humble opinion, no situation is 
more tragic than that of men and women un- 
employed who wish to work and cannot find 
it. No situation is more paradoxical than 
that this wealthiest country on earth, which 
has poured out $100 billion in the last decade 
and a half to help foreign countries, and pro- 
poses to spend even greater sums in the fu- 
ture for the same purpose, cannot meet its 
primary obligation to its own people. 


The accelerated public works program 
has proved its worth. It has helped build 
highways, sewer facilities, treatment 
plants, water facilities, and a host of 
other worthy and needed projects. It 
has reached into villages and counties 
across the Nation to give work to men 
and women who desperately needed it. 

But the amount authorized was not 
enough. 

Accordingly, in March 1963, I intro- 
duced S. 1121 on behalf of myself, Mr. 
Bartlett, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Kefauver, Mr. 
Metcalf, Mr. Morse, Mrs. Neuberger, Mr. 
Randolph, and Mr. Yarborough. This 
bill would have carried out the provisions 
of the amendment I had previously dis- 
cussed in the Public Works Committee. 
It raised the amount authorized for ac- 
celerated public works to $2.645 billion. 

The constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO has unanimously given its sup- 
port to an extension of the Accelerated 
Public Works Act. Indeed, because it 
realizes that the public works program 
is one of the surest methods of creating 
additional jobs, the convention called for 
an additional authorization of $2 bil- 
lion—$500 million more than S. 1856. 
This would mean a total of $4 billion in 
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construction projects—when State and 
local matching funds are included. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Labor 
studies, this $4 billion outlay would di- 
rectly create about 400,000 jobs in on- 
site construction and in the production 
and distribution of building materials 
and equipment. As these funds are spent 
by working people and businesses, an- 
other 200,000 to 400,000 jobs would be 
created indirectly. 

The American Hospital Association 
claims a backlog of unmet construction 
for the modernization and replacement 
of older and outmoded hospital facili- 
ties, and the last study of this need de- 
veloped a national figure of $3.2 billion. 

The need for useful public works is 
there—clearly demonstrated. 

The chronically unemployed are still 
with us—clearly demonstrated. 

The means to help these unemployed 
and to meet the growing need for useful 
public works is at hand in S. 1856, now 
pending on the Senate Calendar. The 
additional amount of $900 million is not 
as large as the amount I proposed in my 
bill S. 1121 but it is at least an additional 
amount which can be used immediately 
to put unemployed men and women to 
work usefully. 

Let us not be content with the enact- 
ment of the poverty program as proposed 
in the bill now before us without realiz- 
ing that the adoption of the additional 
authorization for the accelerated public 
works program as proposed in S. 1856 is 
equally vital. 

In making this proposal I am not un- 
mindful of the great need in my own 
State of Alaska both in terms of unmet 
wants in useful public works and of 
chronically unemployed people. Our 
Indian villages can sorely use the help 
which would be made available under the 
poverty bill. But they are just as desper- 
ately in need of public works projects 
which could be provided under the terms 
of the accelerated public works program. 

I called the attention of Sargent 
Shriver, who has made a brilliant 
success of the Peace Corps and who has 
been appointed by President Johnson to 
take command also of the war on pov- 
erty, to Alaska’s great needs. He re- 
plied that it would be included. But 
he needs more tools, more money, more 
machinery for creating jobs than the 
present program provides. The accel- 
erated public works program would go 
far toward supplying the now-missing 
ingredients. Without it or its equiva- 
lent, the war on poverty would be lost. 

It is also widely recognized that the 
poor are sick more often than average 
Americans. Squalor and inefficient sani- 
tation facilities are always conducive to 
disease, which, in turn, is an integral 
PER i ae part of the poverty cycle 
tself. 

A physically unhealthy America is a 
poor America. 

The accelerated public works program, 
with its emphasis on construction of 
sewer and water facilities, hospitals, and 
with its attempts to alleviate community 
obsolescence, is vital in improving the 
health of the poor. In a larger sense, 
the program is important because it lifts 
the morale of impoverished Americans 
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and provides a permanent base for new 
employment. 

It is my firm belief that extension of 
the accelerated public works program is 
immediately necessary in order to make 
the war on poverty a vital and effective 
force in American life. 

That belief of mine is not new. I 
voiced it on the floor of the Senate more 
than 16 months ago—and, indeed, in 
committee 11 months earlier—when I in- 
troduced my bill for a resumption on an 
adequate scale of the accelerated public 
works program. I headed my remarks 
with the plea that we “try to do as much 
for the folks at home as for those 
abroad.” 

This plea again assumes pertinence 
when in a few days the Senate will be 
asked to approve an authorization of 
more than $3 billion for foreign aid. I 
repeat my often-reiterated conviction 
that we should at least give equality to 
the needs of the American people; in- 
deed, they should have priority. 

In connection with my introduction of 
the accelerated public works legislation, 
I inserted some correspondence with the 
Governors of States, showing their sup- 
port of an activity in connection with 
the accelerated public works program in 
their States. I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks and exhibits which ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 19, 1963, be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and exhibits were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ler Us Try To Do As MUCH FOR THE FOLES 
AT HOME AS FOR THOSE ABROAD; LET Us GET 
THE U.S. Economy Movixd: LET Us TACKLE 
Our MOUNTING UNEMPLOYMENT REALIS- 
TICALLY 


Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, on behalf of 
my colleague [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas Mr. YARBOROUGH], I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase the amount authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out the purposes of the 
Public Works Acceleration Act of 1962. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks and that the bill lie at the desk until 
the close of business on March 28 so as to 
give those of my colleagues who wish to do 
so an opportunity to cosponsor this bill. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; will lie at 
the desk as requested; and, without objec- 
tion, will be printed as requested. 

(See exhibit I.) 

The bill (S. 1121) to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out 
the provisions of the Accelerated Public 
Works Act (Public Law 87-658) introduced 
by Mr. GRUENING (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I believe 
that my introduction of this bill will not 
come as a surprise. 

On April 25, 1962, when S. 2965 was re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, of which I am a member, I filed 
separate views in which I clearly predicted 
that the sum authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of the bill—$900 
million—was insufficient to do the job. 

Mr. President, I wish I could stand here 
today and admit that my prediction was 
wrong—that the amount authorized to be 
appropriated had been sufficient—and that 
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the serious pockets of chronic unemployment 
throughout the Nation had been eradicated 
or significantly decreased. 

Eleven months ago, in my separate views, 
I stated: 

“However, the amount is, in my opinion, 
hardly sufficient to meet the economic strain 
now being experienced in certain areas of the 
Nation.” 

At that time, I referred to my proposed 
amendment to raise the amount authorized 
to be appropriated to less than half the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
foreign economic assistance—namely $2,645 
million. 

I stated at that time, Mr. President: 

“In my humble opinion, no situation is 
more tragic than that of men and women un- 
employed who wish to work and cannot find 
it. In my humble opinion, no situation is 
more paradoxical than that this wealthiest 
country on earth, which has poured out $100 
billion in the last decade and a half to help 
foreign countries, and proposes to spend even 
greater sums in the future for the same 
purpose, cannot meet its primary obligation 
to its own people. 

“I am merely proposing, by this amend- 
ment, to offer a fraction for the relief of eco- 
nomic distress and the creation of employ- 
ment for our fellow Americans of what we 
have been doing or are asked to do—and will 
doubtless continue to do—in far larger meas- 
ure for inhabitants of 100 foreign countries.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my separate views to S. 2965 be printed 
in full at the conclusion of these remarks. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit II.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr, President, it may be 
that my suggested amendment focused at- 
tention on the insufficiency of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated and was in- 
strumental in increasing that amount from 
$600 million to $900 million. But even that 
amount has not proven to be sufficient. 

On March 7, the Department of Labor re- 
ported that the seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate in February increased to 6.1 
percent of the civilian labor force. This 
was up from 5.8 percent in January, despite 
the fact that customarily there is little 
change in the unemployment rate from 
January to February. The February 1962 
rate was 5.6 percent. 

This means, Mr. President, that in Feb- 
ruary 1963, 4,918,000—nearly 5 million—men 
and women were seeking employment and 
could not find it. 

This continued chronic unemployment 
cannot be permitted to endure. The time 
has come for a massive effort to make tax- 
payers out of these tax consumers. They 
seek work. Let us give them work. 

I said last year it was no time for half 
measures. 

It is even less a time for half measures 
this year. 

Consider, Mr. President, what continued 
unemployment does to a man and his family. 
Continued want and deprivation do not re- 
affirm a man’s faith in the strength of our 
economic system. 

And yet, Mr. President, that system is 
strong—as strong as it ever was. Our prob- 
lem is to take sufficiently energetic steps at 
the correct time. Let us not do too little too 
late. 

I cannot help but feel, Mr. President, that 
we did just that last year. Who can say 
what the results would now be if, last year, 
we had authorized the appropriation of three 
times the amount authorized under the ac- 
celerated public works program? How 
many of the nearly 5 million unemployed 
today would now be gainfully employed? 
How many of this nearly 5 million unem- 
ployed would today be taxpayers instead of 
tax consumers? How many of the families 
of these men and women would today have 
been able to hold their heads high and say 
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that their fathers or mothers were gainfully 
employed and they were not dependent on 
handouts? 

Mr. President, we will not be able to meet 
a serious unemployment problem with half 
measures, or with quarter measures. We 
tried it last year and it did not work. 

Now one of the arguments advanced last 
year against my proposal to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the accelerated public works measure was 
that the States could not possibly spend 
all that money. 2 

In an effort to prove this argument fal- 
lacious, I wrote all the States having areas 
of chronic unemployment asking how much 
could be spent on worthwhile public works 
projects. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from Alaska 
may have 5 more minutes. 

The Vice PRESIDENT, Without objection, 1t 
is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, when I reported to the Sen- 
ate on May 17, 1962, on the responses re- 
ceived up to that date—only 12 States— 
fewer than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber—indicated that they could use $1,566 
million. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my remarks on that date and some 
of the exhibits inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at that time, be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit III.) 

Mr. GRUENING. I stated at that time: 

“The question which each and every one 
of us must ask himself is this: Am I pre- 
pared to give to the unemployed of the de- 
pressed areas of Gadsden, Ala.; Anchorage, 
Alaska; Camden, Ark.; Modesto, Calif.; Bris- 
tol, Conn.; Carrollton, Ga.; Cairo-Metrop- 
olis, III.: Evansville, Ind.; Pittsburg, Kans.; 
Paducah, Ky.; Hammond, La. Biddeford- 
Sanford, Maine; Cumberland, Md.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Wash- 
ington, Mo.; Butte, Mont.; Atlantic City, 
N.J.; Schenectady, N. .; Fayetteville, N.C.; 
Portsmouth-Chillicothe, Ohio; Muskogee, 
Okla.; Altoona, Pa.; Providence, R.I.; Con- 
way, S.C.; Greenville, Tenn.; Laredo, Tex.; 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Va.; Aberdeen, 
Wash.; Charleston, W. Va.; and La Crosse, 
Wis., the same opportunity that has been 
given to the unemployed in Sudan to work 
on a highway construction project involv- 
ing 1.8 million American dollars, or the 
unemployed in Yemen to work on a high- 
way construction project involving 3 million 
American dollars, or to the unemployed in 
the Republic of China to work on the Ku- 
Kwan hydroelectric project involving 2.5 mil- 
lion American dollars, or to the unemployed 
in the Philippines to work on a port facili- 
ties and harbor improvement project in- 
volving 3.2 million American dollars? 

“For myself the answer is abundantly 
clear. If I am expected to take care of the 
unemployed abroad with American dollars, 
then I can do no less than take care of the 
unemployed here at home first and just as 
adequately.” 

I am again today addressing to the Gover- 
nors of all the States having serious pockets 
of chronic unemployment, a letter request- 
ing the information as to the public works 
projects ready to go upon which unem- 
ployed men and women can be put to work. 

At the appropriate time, I shall report to 
the Senate Committee on Public Works and 
to the Senate the results of this inquiry. 

But I have no doubt at all that we shall 
find that there can be spent on useful, 
needed public works projects, throughout the 
land, more than the sum of $2,645 million 
which I propose to authorize to be appro- 
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priated for the accelerated public works pro- 
gram. In view of the $900 million already 
authorized, this is only an increase of $1,745 
million. 

As a matter of fact, the Honorable Wil- 
liam L. Batt, Jr., Administrator, Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, at a press confer- 
ence on February 8, 1963, stated that at the 
end of January, the backlog of applications 
for funds for projects expected to meet pro- 
gram standards was $1,069 million. In ad- 
dition, new projects were coming in at the 
rate of $300 million every month or $3,600 
million per year. 

It is not, therefore, a question of whether 
the money can be well spent in putting 
American unemployed men and women to 
work. The worthy projects exist. The nec- 
essary projects exist, 

The question is: Are we willing to make 
the effort to get America rolling—to give 
America the shot in the arm it needs to get 
it rolling—to make an all-out effort to stimu- 
late the American economy at the level re- 
quired to drastically reduce these pockets of 
chronic unemployment? 

For myself, I can only see an affirmative 
answer. 

For myself, I can say only that when one 
considers what we are doing in the way of 
assisting the economies of countries abroad, 
there can be no question about our doing at 
least as much here at home for our own un- 
employed—for our chronically unemployed. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks, excerpts from Mr. 
Batt’s press conference and a list of unem- 
ployed percentages. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit IV.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment expresses the amount authorized as 
the equivalent authorized to be appropriated 
for the following economic foreign aid pur- 


poses: 
Million 
Sec, 202: Development loan fund. 81, 500 


Sec. 212: Development grants 380 

Sec, 402: Supporting assistance 465 

$53. 451(a): Contingency fund 300 

ON E A ean ms mo TIRO 2, 645 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator may proceed 
for an additional minute. 

The Vice Presmwentr. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. . 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I have 
drafted my amendment in this fashion, 
rather than the sum in figures, 
because I desire to call attention to the fact 
that we are granting this same sum—and in- 
deed more in various other ways—to aid the 
economies of foreign countries—to reduce 
the unemployment problem in foreign coun- 
tries—and that we literally cannot afford to 
continue to do that unless we do at least as 
much for the unemployed here at home. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yleld? 

Mr, GRUENING. I yield with pleasure to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. Humpurey. I wish to commend the 
Senator on his initiative, and I wish to assure 
the Senator that a number of his colleagues, 
as he well knows, have joined in reexamining 
the entire accelerated public works program. 
The President has submitted a supplemental 
request of $500 million under last year’s au- 
thorization, which is sorely needed. In fact, 
the local communities have set aside by bond 
issue the necessary funds for local commu- 
nity cooperation, as prescribed by law. I 
am convinced that we could well use a sub- 
stantially larger sum of money, at least dou- 
ble what we did last year, for the accelerated 
public works program, to meet the neces- 
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sities of existing projects which are already 
funded and already prepared and already 
designed by the local jurisdictions. 

I assure the Senator that he will have my 
cooperation. I know that I can expect from 
him the same kind of cooperation, as we meet 
together shortly to get at the new program 
of accelerated public works. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. No Member of the Senate has been 
more concerned about the unemployment 
problem,this tragic situation which is not a 
mere statistic but affects the lives and hap- 
piness and welfare of millions of Americans, 
or has shown more concern about getting 
the economy moving again, than the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minnesota. 


Exursir I 


A bill to increase the amount authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Accelerated Public Works 
Act (Public Law 87-658) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 87-658 (76 Stat. 541), approved Septem- 
ber 14, 1962, is hereby amended by striking 
out the words “the sums of $900,000,000” in 
section 3(b), thereof, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “the same amounts 
authorized to be appropriated for foreign 
economic assistance under the provisions of 
sections 202 (for the fiscal year 1963), 212, 
402, and 451(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended.” 

Exuisir II 
SEPARATE VIEWS OF MR. GRUENING 

I voted to report favorably S. 2965 provid- 
ing for both a standby program of public 
works and an immediate program of public 
works for which an appropriation of $600 
million was authorized. 

It is my belief that much more than the 
authorized $600 million is needed and could 
usefully be used to put the unemployed back 
to work. 

In a statement distributed to the members 
of the Public Works Committee, I stated: 

“On March 27, 1962, the able and distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, Mr. 
Chavez, introduced an amendment to S. 
2965, a bill to provide standby authority to 
accelerate public works programs of the Fed- 
eral Government and State and local public 
bodies. The amendment would authorize 
the appropriation of $600 million for an im- 
mediate public works program, 

“I commend the Senator from New Mexico 
for his foresight in submitting such an 
amendment. 

“However, the amount is, in my opinion, 
hardly sufficient to meet the economic strain 
now being experienced in certain areas of 
the Nation. 

“Accordingly, I now offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico, raising the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for a program of immediate 
public works to the same amount authorized 
to be appropriated for foreign economic as- 
sistance. 

“It does seem to me that we should be 
willing to spend at least as much at home 
to take care of our own economically dis- 
tressed areas as we are willing to spend 
abroad for aiding foreign economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

“My amendment does not, I admit, do 
equal justice as between foreign and domes- 
tic programs. Under the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Mexico, Mr. 
Chavez, only one appropriation is author- 
ized, namely, the sum of $600 million. Under 
my amendment, the limit of this one-time 
appropriation would be raised to the limit 
authorized in the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 for the Development Loan Fund (sec. 
202), the development grants and technical 
cooperation (sec. 212), supporting assistance 
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(sec. 402), and contingency fund (sec. 451). 
Under the Foreign Assistance’ Act of 1961, 
there is authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1962 and the 4 succeeding fiscal 
years the total sum of $7.5 billion. My pro- 
posal is much more modest. In setting the 
limit to the amount that would be author- 
ized for our immediate public works pro- 
gram, I have used only the figure of $1.5 bil- 
lion—the amount authorized for the fiscal 
year 1963 only. 

“My amendment would increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the immediate public works program to 
$2,645 million, computed as follows: 


Millions 

Sec. 201—Development Loan Fund... $1, 500 
Sec. 212—Development grants 380 
Sec. 401—Supporting assistance 465 
Sec. 451—Contingency fund 300 
A 2, 645 


In proposing this increase in the amount 
authorized to be appropriated, I have used 
only the authorizations contained in the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. I haye not 
considered the amounts of U.S. funds made 
available abroad through such lending agen- 
cies as the World Bank, Export-Import 
Bank, Inter-American Development Bank, 
etc. Billions of American dollars have been 
and are being channeled abroad through 
these agencies. In many cases, the so-called 
loans are not loans at all but grants. 

“In my humble opinion, no situation is 
more tragic than that of men and women 
unemployed who wish to work and cannot - 
find it. In my humble opinion, no situa- 
tion is more paradoxical than that this 
wealthiest country on earth, which has 
poured out $100 billion in the last decade 
and a half to help foreign countries, and 
proposes to spend even greater sums in the 
future for the same purpose, cannot meet 
its primary obligation to its own people. 

“I am merely proposing, by this amend- 
ment, to offer a fraction for the relief of 
economic distress and the creation of em- 
ployment for our fellow Americans of what 
we have been doing or are asked to do—and 
will doubtless continue to do—in far larger 
measure for inhabitants of 100 foreign 
countries. 

“My amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 24, delete the words “the 
sum of $600,000,000” and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: “the same amounts author- 
ized to be appropriated for foreign economic 
assistance under the provisions of sections 
202 (for the fiscal year 1963), 212, 401, and 
451 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended”.' 

“In order to insure prompt action on this 
vitally needed measure by the Senate, 1 did 
not press my amendment in committee but 
must reserve my position on the amount 
authorized for an immediate program of 
public works when this bill is considered in 
the Senate.” 

Exmxsrr III 
Let Us Just ONCE Do AT LEAST HALF AS MUCH 
FOR THE FOLKS AT HOME AS FOR THOSE IN 
FOREIGN LANDS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment to S. 2965—the emer- 
gency public works bill—which it is my in- 
tention to call up at the appropriate time. 

The amendment is simple. 

It raises the amounts authorized to be ap- 
propriated for emergency public works from 
$600 million to “the same amounts author- 
ized to be appropriated for foreign economic 
assistance under the provisions of sections 
202—for the fiscal year 1963—212, 401, and 
451 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961.” 
Those are the exact words of my proposed 
amendment. However, in order that my col- 
leagues may have the amendment before 
them in customary form, I ask unanimous 
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consent that my amendment be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be received, printed, and lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I have previ- 
ously served notice of my intention to offer 
this amendment in my individual views in 
the committee’s report on S. 2965. I ask 
unanimous consent that those views be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment seeks only to place our domestic pro- 

for alleviating unemployment in a 
position of equality with what we are doing 
abroad. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, 
even if my amendment is adopted—and I 
sincerely trust that it will be—there still will 
not be equality. 

The amendment which I propose would 
raise the maximum authorized to be appro- 
priated for the program of emergency public 
works from $600 million to $2,645 million 
computed as follows: 


Sec. 202—Development Loan 
Fund (for fiscal year 1963 


$1, 500, 000, 000 


o EE AA 380, 000, 000 
Sec. 401—Supporting assist- 
E A A AA 465, 000, 000 
Sec. 451—Contingency fund. 300, 000, 000 
( 2, 645, 000, 000 


Actually the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, authorizes the appro- 
priation of much more than $2,645 million 
for foreign economic aid. Actually, for the 
5 fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 1963, 
section 202 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 authorizes the appropriation of $1,500 
million for each of these fiscal years or a 
total of $7,500 million for the five. 

Thus, even with the adoption of my 
amendment, there would be authorized to 
be appropriated for this one shot“ program 
of emergency public works to help our own 
unemployed only about one-third of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
foreign economic aid under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 

I wish to make it crystal clear that my 
amendment does not affect or apply to the 
standby provisions of S. 2965. Actually, it 
can be said that my amendment moves up 
the $2 billion authorized for a program of 
standby public works to the emergency pro- 
gram and says in effect that emergency in- 
tended to be met by the standby program is 
upon us now. 

And, considering the all too many pockets 
of depression of the United States, that is 
by no means an exaggeration. 

We cannot accurately judge the human 
misery stalking our land by looking at the 
overall rate of unemployment. 

During the week ending April 28, 1962, 
insured unemployment in Nome, Alaska, was 
33.5 percent, It was no comfort to the un- 
employed worker in Nome to know that the 
national rate of insured unemployment dur- 
ing the same week was 4.3 percent. 

The unemployed worker in Fairbanks— 
insured unemployment rate 17.9 percent— 
could derive little comfort from the fact 
that the Congress was talking about standby 
public works when things get worse. 

How much worse must it get, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the Congress acts to relieve 
to the extent possible unemployment in the 
numerous pockets throughout the Nation? 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that there be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks a table, prepared by my office, 
of unemployment in Alaska for the week 
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ending April 28, 1962. These figures have 
been derived from the Labor Market Bulle- 
tin issued by the Alaska Department of 
Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this is no 
time to stand by. This is a time for bold, 
decisive action. In my opinion, nothing can 
be more heartrending than a man—a hus- 
band and a father—who cannot find work to 
support himself and family even though, 
week after week after week, he trudges 
wearily from door to door seeking such work. 
It is distressing for single men with no fam- 
ily responsibilities. 

Dr. Kenneth Galbraith has written an ex- 
cellent book entitled “Our Affluent Society” 
showing that more people in the United 
States are now living at a higher standard 
than ever before. I agree with the picture 
he has drawn in his book and I am happy 
that it is so. 

But in rejoicing at the greater affluence 
of more and more of our people, let us not 
overlook the almost one-fourth of our Na- 
tion who are living in abject poverty with- 
out hope for the future or for their children’s 
future unless prompt and intelligent meas- 
ures are taken at once. The plight of these 
40 million Americans is graphically pictured 
in a recent book by Mr. Michael Harrington, 
entitled “The Other America,” published by 
Macmillan Co. this year. I commend it high- 
ly to my colleagues for it brings to our at- 
tention forcefully the need for immediate 
action—and action on a scale commensurate 
with the size of the problem. 

As long as this problem exists for some 
40 million Americans it is our inescapable 
duty to face it and to eliminate it as far 
as it is humanly possible. Our obligation 
to these Americans, in my judgment, super- 
sedes aid for impoverished people in other 
lands. Moreover we shall be able to help 
these people in foreign countries all the bet- 
ter if we raise our own living standards and 
put an end to the costly wastes of chronic 
unemployment. 

In this—the richest of all lands—such a 
situation cannot and should not be tolerated. 

Nor should we meet an emergency situa- 
tion with halfway measures. We should not 
delude the people of the Nation. We must 
bring to bear on a solution of this problem 
all the resources that are needed. To do less 
is little better than doing nothing at all. 
To do less would be to disappoint millions of 
unemployed men and women throughout the 
country who are looking to Congress for ac- 
tion now. 

According to the report from the Area Re- 
development Agency of the Department of 
Commerce as of May 1, 1962, 933 areas in 
the United States are designated as eligible 
to take part in the area redevelopment pro- 
gram, These are divided as follows: 148 
urban-industrial areas; 735 rural and small 
labor markets; and 50 Indian reservations. 

These areas have a population of 34.7 mil- 
lion people and a labor force of 13.2 million. 
Of the latter 1.4 million are unemployed. 
Thus these areas have 19 percent of the Na- 
tion's population and 19 percent of the Na- 
tion’s labor force, but they have 31 percent 
of the unemployed of the country. 

Now what is proposed to meet the per- 
sistent high rate of unemployment of these 
933 areas throughout the Nation? 

It is proposed in S. 2965 to authorize 
the appropriation of $2 billion for a pro- 
gram of public works on a standby basis, 
usable only if the total unemployment in 
the Nation rises to a predetermined fig- 
ure, In addition, it is proposed to au- 
thorize the appropriation of an addi- 
tional $600 million for an emergency, im- 
mediate public works program. This sum 
averages about $600 for each man and 
woman unemployed in these designated 
areas, assuming the entire amount is spent 
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on wages, which, of course, will not be the 
case. 

My amendment would quadruple that sum. 

That quadrupled sum would be much 
more realistic considering the magnitude 
and the urgency of the problem. 

I wish to make it absolutely clear that 
my proposal would not take a single penny 
from the foreign aid program. It merely 
uses the particular wording to point up the 
fact that we would be spending on this one- 
shot, emergency program here at home far 
less than we are spending abroad for eco- 
nomic aid. 

The foreign aid program would continue 
as now authorized and the money appro- 
priated for that program would remain in- 
tact, if Congress approves. 

I know that the question will be raised: 
Can the sum you propose to spend on public 
works within 27 months actually be spent by 
the States economically and efficiently with- 
in that period of time. 

It should be raised, and answered, because 
I do not want to propose anything here that 
would lead to wasteful expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds. I know that none of my col- 
leagues want to do so either. 

But I do know that along with me many 
of my colleagues are concerned that we do 
enough to meet the problems of persistent 
unemployment in the 933 designated areas 
throughout the country. 

In order to obtain the answer, I wired the 
Governors of the 50 States of the Nation and 
asked them the question and asked them to 
be specific in their replies. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of my telegram to the 
Governors of the States be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I have to 
date received replies from the Governors of 
only 12 States who have indicated that they 
are ready to go with public works projects 
totaling $1.6 billion. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the de- 
tailed replies received from the Governors of 
these States be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, let no one 
here delude himself. 

We shall either spend this $2,645 million 
on constructive investments in the future 
economic strength of the United States—in 
schools, hospitals, roads, sewer and water 
works, dams, airports and the like—or we 
shall spend that and much more in the next 
27 months and in the years to come in un- 
employment compensation and in welfare 
payments, and suffer the loss of tax revenue 
which fuller employment will generate. 

We cannot long neglect our own re- 
sources—human and natural—while bulld- 
ing the resources of foreign nations. At stake 
is not our willingness to continue to aid the 
less developed countries: at stake is our abil- 
ity to continue without at the same time 
renewing our own strength. 

We can renew that strength by a program 
of public investments of the magnitude 
which I propose by my amendment. 

In the years 1955-61, we haye granted to 
foreign nations for foreign economic aid 
projects of exactly the same type as would be 
constructed under my amendment millions 
upon millions of American dollars. 

Can we afford to do less for our own people 
at a time when many of the areas of our Na- 
tion are so hard pressed? 

Can we afford to do less for the unem- 
ployed of the United States when we are 
doing so much for the unemployed and 
others abroad? 

As one reads about the flight of capital 
from Latin America one cannot but compare 
the lack of faith of the rich of those nations 
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with the abiding faith of our unemployed 
who are willing to pitch in and work but 
lack only the opportunity to work. 

I ask, Mr. President, for an additional $2 
billion to give our own citizens the same 
chance that we have given and are giving to 
the citizens of other lands. 

The question which each and every one 
of us must ask himself is this: Am I pre- 
pared to give to the unemployed of the 
depressed areas of Gadsden, Ala.; Anchorage, 
Alaska; Camden, Ark.; Modesto, Calif.; Bris- 
tol, Conn.; Carrollton, Ga.; Cairo-Metropolis, 
III.; Evansville, Ind.; Pittsburg, Kans.; 
Paducah, Ky.; Hammond, La.; Biddeford- 
Sanford, Maine; Cumberland, Md.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Wash- 
ington, Mo.; Butte, Mont.; Atlantic City, N.J.; 
Schenectady, N.Y.; Fayetteville, N.C.; Ports- 
mouth-Chillicothe, Ohio; Muskogee, Okla.; 
Altoona, Pa.; Providence, R.I.; Conway, 8.C.; 
Greenville, Tenn.; Laredo, Tex.; Big Stone 
Gap-Appalachia, Va.; Aberdeen, Wash.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; and La Crosse, Wis., and 
the same opportunity that has been given to 
the unemployed in Sudan to work on a 
highway construction project involving 1.8 
million American dollars, or the unem- 
ployed in Yemen to work on a highway con- 
struction project involving 3 million Ameri- 
can dollars, or to the unemployed in the 
Republic of China to work on the Ku-Kwan 
hydroelectric project involving 2.5 million 
American dollars, or to the unemployed in the 
Philippines to work on a port facilities and 
harbor improvement project involving 3.2 
million American dollars. 

For myself, Mr. President, the answer is 
abundantly clear, If I am expected to take 
care of the unemployed abroad with Amerl- 
can dollars then I can do no less than take 
care of the unemployed here at home first 
and just as adequately. 

Mr. President, to date I have received re- 
plies from Governors of the following States 
giving the amounts which they could use 
for public works which could be completed 
in 27 months: 


It is obvious from even this response that 
in all the States at least four times the 
amount of funds which I propose could be 
spent on useful public works projects to re- 
lieve unemployment in areas of chronic un- 
employment. 

My proposal is really a very modest one 
considering the need. 
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Exuisir 1 

On page 10, line 2, and on page 11, line 1, 
delete the words “the sum of $600,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“the same amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated for foreign economic assistance un- 
der the provisions of sections 202 (for the 
fiscal year 1963), 212, 401, and 451 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended’. 


EXHIBIT 2 
SEPARATE VIEWS OF MR. GRUENING 


I voted to report favorably S. 2965 pro- 
viding for both a standby program of public 
works and an immediate program of public 
works for which an appropriation of $600 
million was authorized. 

It is my belief that much more than the 
authorized $600 million is needed and could 
usefully be used to put the unemployed back 
to work. 

In a statement distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee, I 
stated: 

“On March 27, 1962, the able and distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, Mr. 
Chavez, introduced an amendment to S. 
2965, a bill to provide standby authority to 
accelerate public works program of the Fed- 
eral Government and State and local public 
bodies. The amendment would authorize 
the appropriation of $600 million for an im- 
mediate public works program. 

“I commend the Senator from New Mexico 
for his foresight in submitting such an 
amendment, 

“However, the amount is, in my opinion, 
hardly sufficient to meet the economic 
strain now being experienced in certain areas 
of the Nation. 

“Accordingly, I now offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico, raising the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for a program of immediate 
public works to the same amount authorized 
to be appropriated for foreign economic 
assistance. 

“It does seem to me that we should be 
willing to spend at least as much at home 
to take care of our own economically dis- 
tressed areas as we are willing to spend 
abroad for aiding foreign economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

My amendment does not, I admit, do 
equal justice as between foreign and domes- 
tic programs. Under the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Mexico, Mr. 
Chavez, only one appropriation is author- 
ized; namely, the sum of $600 million. Un- 
der my amendment, the limit of this one- 
time appropriation would be raised to the 
limit authorized in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 for the Development Loan Fund 
(sec. 202), the development grants and tech- 
nical cooperation (sec. 212), supporting as- 
sistance (sec. 402), and contingency fund 
(sec, 451). Under the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, there is authorized to be appro- 
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priated for the fiscal year 1962 and the 4 
succeeding fiscal years the total sum of $7.5 
billion. My proposal is much more modest. 
In setting the limit to the amount that 
would be authorized for our immediate 
public works program, I have used only the 
figure of $1.5 billion—the amount author- 
ized for the fiscal year 1963 only. 

“My amendment would increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the immediate public works program to 
$2,645 million, computed as follows: 


“Sec. 202—Development 
Loan Fund 
Sec. 212—Development 


$1, 500, 000, 000 


i A ae di sei 380, 000, 000 

Sec. . assist - 
Ne ee REE E A $465, 000, 000 
Seo. 45 451—Contingency fund. 300, 000, 000 
da MDL LIL POR 2, 645, 000, 000 


“In proposing this increase in the amount 
authorized to be appropriated, I have used 
only the authorizations contained in the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. I have not 
considered the amounts of U.S. funds made 
available abroad through such lending agen- 
cies as the World Bank, Export-Import Bank, 
Inter-American Development Bank, etc. 
Billions of American dollars have been and 
are being channeled abroad through these 
agencies. In many cases, the so-called loans 
are not loans at all but grants. 

“In my humble opinion, no situation is 
more tragic than that of men and women 
unemployed who wish to work and cannot 
find it. In my humble opinion, no situation 
is more paradoxical than that this wealthiest 
country on earth, which has poured out $100 
billion in the last decade and a half to help 
foreign countries, and proposes to spend 
even greater sums in the future for the same 
purpose, cannot meet its primary obligation 
to its own people. 

“I am merely proposing, by this amend- 
ment, to offer a fraction for the relief of eco- 
nomic distress and the creation of employ- 
ment for our fellow Americans of what we 
have been doing or are asked to do—and will 
doubtless continue to do—in far larger meas- 
ure for inhabitants of 100 foreign countries, 

“My amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 24, delete the words “the 
sum of $600,000,000” and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: “the same amounts author- 
ized to be appropriated for foreign economic 
assistance under the provisions of sections 
202 (for the fiscal year 1963), 212, 401, and 
451 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended”. 

“In order to insure prompt action on this 
vitally needed measure by the Senate, I did 
not press my amendment in committee but 
must reserve my position on the amount du- 
thorized for an immediate program of public 
works when this bill is considered in the 
Senate. 

“ERNEST GRUENING.” 


Private industry insured unemployment rates by administrative area and industry 


This Last week Year y > 
(Apr. 28.10 2857 (Apr. 21, 1962) (Apr. 29, 1961) 
Weeks | IUR! 

claimed 


> 
o 


~ 
— 


This week Last week Year ago 
(Apr. 28, 1962) (Apr. 21, 1962) (Apr. 29, 1961) 
By administrative area By industry 
Weeks | IUR1| Weeks | IUR!| Weeks | IUR: 
claimed claimed 
5, 322 16.2 5, 699 17.4 6, 500 19.9 TO. dotada 
3, 005 16.7 3, 198 17.8 3,315 18,4 || Mining 
1,220 17.9 1,322 19.3 1, 064 27.6 || Construction.. á 
282 10.5 204 10.9 328 11.5 || Manufacturing 
276 10.3 302 11.3 500 15.9 AA and per, 
177 33.5 201 38.0 207 33.3 
274 34.7 297 37.6 312 40.9 
88 7.2 85 7.0 165 13.8 


17.4 257 22.3 27.6 

45.0 2, 238 49.3 46.6 

, 085 19.7 985 18.8 21.5 
462 6.6 542 7.7 8.3 
503 6.2 571 7.0 8.3 
56 3.7 51 3.4 6.7 
1, 021 19.8 1, 055 20.5 21.0 


1 Insured unemployment rate. 
CX——-1047 
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Exurerr 4 
APRIL 18, 1962. 

Senate Public Works Committee today re- 
ported emergency public works bill author- 
izing appropriations of $600 million for one- 
shot effort for public works projects in eco- 
nomically distressed areas. As member of 
committee, I expressed concern that sum au- 
thorized was totally inadequate to meet Na- 
tion’s needs. Would appreciate your writ- 
ing me as soon as possible giving me as much 
information as possible concerning public 
works projects in economically distressed 
areas of your State which could be completed 
in 27 months, giving estimated costs and 
man-hours of work which would be provided. 


EXHIBIT 5 


STATE OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, May 2, 1962, 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We have gath- 
ered the following information from the 
Alaska Department of Public Works. 

Of the approximately $388,812,748 listed 
as capital improvement needs for the next 
6 years, approximately $99 million would be 
paid for by the State of Alaska, exclusive of 
any Federal moneys made available under 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. A summary 
of this $388,812,748 program is set forth on 
page 8 of the attached document, “A Capital 
Improvement Program for the State of 
Alaska, 1962-68.” Projects which are to be 
financed in whole or part from State or local 
funds are summarized on pages 11 through 
17. 

As you can see, we have a considerable in- 
ventory of bulldings, structures and im- 
provements that should be built. We do not 
have a great many projects ready to be ad- 
vertised at this time, but we should be able 
to add to the list fairly quickly providing 
that we can obtain Housing and Home 
Finance Agency advances for advance plan- 
ning and providing that the various bond- 
ing proposals pass. With the incentive pro- 
vided by a public works act, such as S. 
2965, the State could prepare a number of 
the more uncomplicated projects, such as 
classroom additions to State-operated 
schools, small State-operated schools for con- 
tract, and make application for Housing and 
Home Finance Agency planning advances 
and grants for the more extensive projects. 
Actually, we are now working on a number of 
applications for HHFA advances and grants 
for the planning and design of a number 
of State-operated schools and various facili- 
ties at the University of Alaska. 

Accordingly, the following list of projects 
which are designed, are being designed, or 
will be designed in next year, very sub- 
stantially understates our ability to utilize 
S. 2965 in carrying out the purpose of that 
act. In this connection, I should note that 
the capital improvement program is a con- 
servative document. In preparing the capi- 
tal improvement program many needed 
projects were deleted to hold the program 
within the State’s ability to finance. 

The projects which probably most nearly 
qualify for immediate consideration under a 
standby public works act are: 

1. The International Airport Terminal 
buildings projects at Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, representing a value of $3.8 million 
and $1.8 million, respectively, are fully com- 
plete and ready for bidding. 

2. Projects which are now in the planning 
stage with design completion anticipated 
before August of this year are Salcha Ele- 
mentary School ($160,000), Eagle River 
School addition ($288,000) Soldotna School 
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addition ($183,000), and Glen Allen refrig- 
eration and foundation ($55,000). Funds for 
these projects have been provided under the 
1962-63 State education budget. The total 
for these schools is $686,000. 

3. At present, three applications are being 
prepared for submittal to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for an “advance for 
public works planning.” If approved, funds 
would be available to complete architectural- 
engineering design for the Ninilchik School 
addition ($400,000), the Metlakatla Elemen- 
tary School ($600,000), and the Fort Yukon 
School addition ($260,000). Approximately 
5 months will be required before these proj- 
ects would be “set to go.” The total for 
these schools is $1,260,000, 

4. The following schools might be ready 
for contract this year if the $5 million bond 
issue for State operated schools passes: 


Ambler School $55, 000 
Eagle River (further classroom 

„c dd Ea ALA ines 52, 000 
Delta Junction 516, 000 


t 
e A e 160, 000 
Fortuna Ledge 78, 000 
T 3. 649, 000 


Norz.— The legislature appropriated $75,000 
for planning and design for Chugiak High 
School, Some preliminary work has already 
been done on this project. 


5. The vocational school at Nome, although 
funded under a $1,500,000 general obligation 
bond authorization, is another project which 
could qualify. Final plans could be com- 
pleted within 5 months. 

6. If the $7,200,000 bonding program: for 
the University of Alaska passes, money will 
be available for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the engineering and physical sciences 
building, a biological sciences and renewable 
resources building, completion of the uni- 
versity's new heating plant, and other re- 
lated facilities. 

7. Invitations to bid on the construction 
of fire and crash stations at the Anchorage 
and Fairbanks International Airports, ap- 
proximately $180,000 each, will be advertised 
this June. 

8. A $160,000 addition to the Miner and 
Minerals Building in Anchorage may be 
erected in the 1963 construction season. 

9. Proposed water and harbors projects 
scheduled for the 1962 and 1963 construction 
seasons which are not yet under contract 
are: 


Angoon, 
COOP. MON mareo e meets 


Ninilchik, floats........---.......- 23, 000 
Seldovia, floats onenn 65, 000 
Seward, floats...........-.-..----. 46, 000 
Valder; Moats... ö Ke 38, 000 
Wrangell, floats.-........-.----... 31, 000 

CCTV 555, 500 


Note.—Considerable work has been done 
on some of the foregoing projects or is now 
underway. Since this work is already con- 
tracted out, it is not reflected in the above 
estimated cost figures. Other projects which 
are now under under contract are also not re- 
flected. 
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10. The following bush airfields are pro- 
gramed for construction in the 1962 and 
1963 construction seasons: 


Egegik 


proposed standby public works act. 
If I can supplement any of this informa- 
tion, please let me know. 
Sincerely, 


Gary THURLOW, 
Executive Assistant. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 7, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In reply to your telegram of April 18, it is 
estimated that the State of California could 
initiate and accelerate $183 million in public 
works projects and complete them within a 
period of 27 months. These projects would 
utilize an estimated 18 million man-hours of 
labor at the jobsite. 

EDMUND G. BROWN, 
Governor of California. 


OLYMPIA, WasH., May 2, 1962. 
Hon, Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Review of public works of our State indi- 
cates that nearly $400 million would be 
needed for the completion of the total public 
works projects contemplated in the next 3 
to 4 years in economically distressed areas 
when limited to projects believed to have a 
completion date within a 27-month period. 
The total would amount approximately to 
$40 million. This latter figure would rep- 
resent specific items such as buildings, utili- 
ties, etc. The larger figure given would 
include such items as dam completion, the 
canal possibility, atomic generation of elec- 
tric power, and steam generation coal plants. 

ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, 
Governor of Washington. 
THE STATE OF NEVADA, 
Carson City, April 27, 1962. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Public Works Committee 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I am happy to 
supply the information you requested in 
your recent telegram regarding the emer- 
gency public works bill. 

The accompanying data, compiled by our 
department of highways, relates to roadway 
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construction contemplated or underway in 
the counties of Lincoln and Mineral, the two 
Nevada counties officially recognized by the 
Federal Government as depressed under the 
area redevelopment program. 
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I trust the enclosed data provides you 
with the information you desire. If I can 
be of any further service, please let me know. 

Cordially, 
GRANT SAWYER, 
Governor. 


Road contracts to be 9 within a 8 the next 27 months, Lincoln and 
ounties, Nev. 


Mineral 


Lincoln Coun 


eee 


Project #00 U.S. 93 trom 34 miles southeast to 1 mile north oí Alamo (15 
"Sai OS a 1 rom ] 14 miles to 22 miles southeast of Alamo (8 m. 
D200 BR 28. from 2d St. to 6th St, in Panaca (0.5 mile) 


. —— 8 
rules 80983501 FAS 525 from Nevada-Scheelite mine north to U.S. 50 (19.1 miles) 
(25 percent of this project in Mineral County) 


457, 000 


16641 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
Denver, April 27, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: In response to 
your telegram of April 18, we are enclosing 
a list of public works projects in Colorado 
redevelopment areas that reportedly could 
be initiated and completed in 27 months 
subject to availability of funds. 

This information was accumulated 
through contact with various city and 
county officials and State agencies. 

We are not entirely familiar with the cri- 
teria for eligibility to participate under the 
terms of the proposed legislation or with 
the legislative definition of public works. 
We have not, therefore, attempted to evalu- 
ate whether or not all of the listed projects 
could qualify for assistance under the pro- 
posed legislation. 

We were not able to obtain an assessment 
of the man-hours of work which would be 
provided by the projects as engineering 
studies are not available in connection with 
most of the proposals. 

Very truly yours, 
STEVE McNIcHOLs. 


List of public works projects in redevelopment areas that could be initiated and 82 in 27 months if funds were available as reported 


Area 


by vartous city and county officials and projects listed by the game and fish department 
Description Estimated 
cost 
Water service to D bi it 8 $250, 000 
Community youth center = 200, 000 
Addition to county eourthouse - 150, 000 
Storm sewer and curb and gutter for East Alamosa = 50, 000 
Dike and river work on Rio Grande through city of Alamosa mmmn MMM 50, 000 
Mi A A area ͤ 0 700, 000 
Paving city streets S 386, 000 
Exteni airport runway. E 40, 000 
New water tebe mains, and extensions... = 100, 000 
Enlarge sewer lagoons 2 50, 000 
Storm sewer, South Alamosa ooo... me 60, 000 
Sanitary sewer system; new major trunkline. — a TE. 330, 000 
A A ae ARE o Ne ͤ ͤ P = ee 966, 000 
Total; Alamosa: CORNY MIAMI E IEEE —?˙— 1, 666, 000 
Georgetown Reservoir A a oat eect eeee 360, 000 
Shortwave communication system for city and county 000 
— street pa 


See footnote at end of table. 


‘otal 
No project reported 


Fort 85 Garland unity buil 

Gar comm ding. 
Hospital addition á 
San W. 


Improvement, Corona Pass Rd 
Water system and sewage disposal plan 


Water system and sewage disposal plant 


Total, Conejos County 


Recreational development, park, ete 


16642 
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List of public works projects in redevelopment areas that could be initiated and completed in 27 months if funds were available as reported 
by various city and county officials and projects listed by the ee and fish department—Continued 


Area 
Description 
County City 
RA PA E E Count Steen cr w E A E LT A S 

8 try roads to ski and other scenic areas marenn 230, 
E on * devlopment of irrigation system for development of recreational facilities for Huer- 3, 000, 000 
Waterfowl T AS > AE RS ⁵ ¼ ᷣͤTNT—T—— A a 110, 000 
.. cho SS e ee 4, 349, 000 
LA Wate ( ( ( STE Expansion of sewer collection system and plant. 40, 000 
Water filter plant 3 EE Se A — E Pe 65, 000 
DORON RC A A A ̃ —-— pie cee neon eet me 105, 000 
Walsenburg..-...-.-.-.---.- — e Ho A AE LAI eo nan 158, 000 
Street paving, ors, gutters, and storm sewer system. 500, 000 
Rebul — one extending waterlines. 100, 000 
1 * 108, 000 
dom mb of sewerlines 42, 000 
Rebuilding pele distribution system and expanding electric production facilities... 1, 500, 000 
Olty perk recrentiomel TTT ̃ͤ cr a anes 50, 000 
110 A e A A a aeree 18, 000 
JA A a E RE bi 750, 000 
A eee o pede ——— AE E S 3, 226, 000 
F A AR IB A A A A 7, 680, 000 
„„A Grade and pave Cucharas Pass for 12 miles —jç—7»ç—v»V S 1, 000, 000 
Construction of 2-mile connecting roads between 2 State highways 40, 000 
Recreational development at fairgrounds =- 50, 000 
mo connecting road from Aguilar to Highway 111. 200, 000 
mountain recreation area... 100, 000 
Athan san: of North Lake. 100, 000 
2 of oe Lak 200, 000 
ali Creek Reservoir. . 100, 000 

Nez road construction, North Fork, Purgatoire River 
1 No estimate. 


THE STATE OF OHIO, 
Columbus, April 27, 1962. 
The Honorable ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR: Mr. E.S. Preston, 
highways, has estimated that in the 20 coun- 
ties whicl. have been declared as distressed 
areas, that his department could have the 
capacity to develop plans and complete $250 
million worth of highway construction proj- 
ects in the next 27 months. There is now 
under construction in the same area 102 


miles of highways estimated to cost $79,797,- 
000. He further estimates that the $250 mil- 
lion highway construction program would 
generate 28 million man-hours of work. 
This area, I think, will be benefited im- 
measurably by the improvement of the high- 
way situation which I think contributes very 
largely to the chronic depression that exists. 
If it is difficult to move man and materials 
into a community, then this community does 
not lend itself to industrial or economic de- 
velopment. Other programs can be of assist- 
ance, but there is no program that can be 


more helpful and is as basic as is the im- 
provement of the manner of transportation. 

I have asked our director of public works 
to also report on the necessities of this area 
with reference to public works generally and, 
as soon as those figures are available, we will 
make them available to you. 

With all best personal wishes to you, I 
am, 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Governor. 


Ohio Department of Natural Resources—Public works projects for economic distressed areas in Ohio 


Project 
Ohio Brush Creek Reservoir Recreati 
Brush Creek and Shawnee State | Timber stand im 


Tales ater system. 
Strouds Run State Park development-| Bui 


Description 


ion and water supply , 920 
provement, roads do 442, 060 268, 350 
and trails, structures. 
vi distribution system 
ES, —.— and sewer, camp- 


Labor, 
County 


60, 000 4, 
600, 000 50, 000 


g, , roads and 
king dosa and tamps, re- 
forestation. 
Waterloo, Gifford, and Athens Park | TSI, roads and trails, structures do 74. 011 45. 260 
State Forests. 

Road relocation m S esr pape 205, 000 17, 083 
Buildings, water and sewer, roads |.....do...... 700, 000 58, 000 

and parking, docks and ramps, 


reforestation, camping, picnic 
areas. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Depart- | Annual 
Total cost | man-hours | ment’s 


economic Remarks 


priority | benefits 
1 $3, o 000 | Construction plans needed. 
1 í 5, 000 Fern 8 
3 50, 000 timate 10,000 annual increase 
"park attendance. Dow in 
is park is an attraction which 
E 0 far exceeds facilities available. 
Ss Plans complete. 
3 500,000 | New park with lake ready for fill- 
ing except for road re nera 


ould serve — trade 
using Interstate 70. 


Ohio Department of Natural Resources—Public works projects for economic distressed areas in Ohio—Continued 
Labor, Depart- Annual 
Project Description County Total cost | man-hours | ment's | economic Remarks 
priority fi 
ite Oak Reservoir Recreation and water supply Brown 3, 106, 784 121, 872 3 | 1,500,000 | Construction plans needed. 
Stouetisk State Park development....| Camping area Clermont 250. 000 20, 1 150,000 | Construction plans complete. 
Salt Fork Reservoir Water supply and recreation Guernsey. 2, 157, 600 206, 757 1 | 4,000,000 | Construction plans complete. In- 
na road relocation and land 
n 8 

Hocking State Park development... Camping area Hocking 257, 000 21, 417 1 100,000 | Plans complete. 

Hockingand Tar Hollow State Forests..| TSI, roads and trails struetures 9 244, 215 138, 650 1 0 

Richland Furnace State Forest ESRT N) 426, 000 252, 000 1 q 

Porked Run State Park development: Camping rea 70.000 | 5.888 1| $4,000] Do 

Forked Run State Park development. Camping area 5 k 3 

es i = Buildings, roads and parking, re- 75, 000 6, 000 ¡ple AA 
F TSI Lo d trails struct 94, 825 41,370 1 @) 

Shade River State Forest „roads an struetures |... a 

Burr Oak State Park development. Camping area Morgan 110, 000 9, 167 1 75, 000 Do. 

Wolf Run Reservoir Water supply and recreation Noble 577, 830 48, 153 2 500,000 | Need construction plans. 

Pike State Forest. TSI, roads and trails structures._.| Pike 416, 800 243, 900 1 (0) 

Ross County Lake 8988 A enn ROSS 400, 000 25, 000 1 50,000 | Feasibility report being completed. 

Scioto Trail and Tar Hollow State | TSI, roads and trails struetures Os 526, 600 329, 300 1 (1 

Forests. 
—— Recreational Area Construct 3 impoundments and | Scioto......- 506, 933 2 150,000 | Need construction plans. 
Ao another for recrea- 
ion. 
Shawnee and Brush Creek State | TSI, roads and trails structures.. 1, 322, 400 1 0) 
Forests. 
1 State Park development. Camping area 86, 000 1 150,000 | Plans complete. 

he te ae Cabins, mater and sewer, swim- 1, 300, 000 3 320,000 | Estimate of 64,000 annual increase 
ming N i in park attendance. 

Wheelabout Reservoir Recreational impoundment 130, 000 2 150, 000 | Construction plans needed. 

Zaleski and Tar Hollow State Forests_| TSI, roads and trails, struetures 533, 343 1 0) 

Muskingum River locks and dams.. -| Repairs to locks and dams 1 to 8 677, 870 1 233,000 | Construction plans needed. Pre- 
inclusive, for recreation and liminary design on No, 6 com- 
commerce. ps 

Fishermen’s access and boat do 20, 000 1 48,000 | These facilities would accommo- 
ramps at 8 lock and dam pools. date 16,000 fishermen per year. 
— E OS A are ae — A 18,855,645 | 3, 582. 8090 ooo... 


1 The improvement of the timber stands on State forests will not result in immediate 
financial returns to the community except for the wages paid to local workers; how- 
ever, ample benefits will be enjoyed in future years. Tan! r stand improvement in- 


rapid growth and higher quality timber. Under Ohio conditicns, this in provement 
will often double the volume of wood produced. The cutting and fcbricating of the 
raw materials will support local industries and attract new users oi weca to these 
dependable sources of supply. Recreational benefits will accive elo. Wild land 


cludes tree 1 pruning crop trees, thinning dense stands, and removal of cull 
trees and vines. 


Omio 
Project cost summary by counties 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, April 19, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: The Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee’s approval of President 
Kennedy’s $2.6 billion public works program 
to combat unemployment is encouraging. 
With 268,000 workers, 9.2 percent of our labor 
force, currently unemployed in our State, 
we feel the need of this legislation is 
eminent. 

You ask for information concerning Mich- 
igan's ability to participate in the $600 mil- 
lion immediate effect provision of the 
program. 

We currently have 53 areas in our State 
that qualify under this legislation as area 
that we are ready to embark upon capital 
redevelopment or eligible labor surplus areas. 


e increase in value to the remaining stand will result from more 


In an analysis I recently conducted, I found 
improvement programs totaling $639 million 
that would provide approximately 60,000 
Man-years of employment. These figures 
were developed only from those projects in 
Michigan that can meet the limitations of 
the $600 million proposal. They constitute, 
if anything, an understatement of the vol- 
ume of activity that could be started in 
Michigan without delay. 

While we have not projected our figures to 
a period longer than 12 months, it is our 
belief that the backlog of public works proj- 
ects that could be initiated at the present 
time in Michigan would certainly absorb any 
extension of the time and financial limits 
of the program. 

Concerning the time duration of the proj- 
ect, I urged the House Public Works Com- 
mittee to grant a flexible time limit for 
project duration. Due to weather conditions 
in Michigan, a limit of 12 months would pro- 
hibit the initiation of some public works 
projects that might otherwise qualify. 

My statement to the House Committee on 
Public Works contains a detailed breakdown 
of the type of projects we could initiate in 
Michigan. I am enclosing a copy of this 
statement for your information. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. SWAINSON, 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Hartford, April 26, 1962. 

Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: The following is 
a list of public works projects as requested 
in your telegram of April 18: 


Ansonia area: 
Ansonia-Derby flood control 
. ----- $6, 000, 000 
Street and road reclassifica- 
tion project 250. 000 
wage disposal plant 1, 000, 000 


under intensive forest management produces maximum peyulaticrs of wildlife. 


Ansonia area—Continued 
Additional recreational facili- 


Reconstruction of Route 34 in 
Derby from 3d St. to A St. 
Reconstruction of 0.2 mile of 
Route 115 and railroad un- 
derpass, Maple Street to 
Broad St., town of Seymour. 
Reconstruction of 1.5 miles of 
Route 115 in Derby and An- 
sonia from Route 34 to Col- 


Fire station (Bristol) 
City streets (Bristol) 
Sewage treatment plant (Bris- 


Airport (town of Plymouth) 
Industrial park (town of Plym- 


Construction of truck climbing 
lane on Route 69, Bristol 
Widening approximately 1 mile 
of Route 6, Bristol, in Jerome 
Ave. vicinity........-__._-. 
Extension of truck climbing 
lane on Route 6 in Plymouth 
from end of 1962 construc- 
on to vicinity of Todd Hol- 


Correcting sight line on Route 
6, in Plymouth, in the vicin- 


Sewer treatment plant and 
pumping station (Killingly) - 
Town dump and incinerator 
(Killingly and Putnam 
pa d a a TE AE 700, 000 
Downtown renewal project 
Col oopa = E 
Town roads drainage and re- 


dis- 
posal (Plainfield) ----.-.--... 


16644 


Bristol area—Continued 
Correction of sight line on 
Route 169 1 mile south of 
Brooklyn town line 
Reconstruction of 1.2 miles of 
Route 171 from Thompson 
town line to Quinebaug 


$75, 000 


oS) mono omnes momen 400, 000 
Reconstruction of 2.6 miles of 

Route 169 in Pomfret and 

Woodstock from Route 44 

to Route 171 700, 000 


Reconstruction of Maple Street, 
Killingly, from Route 6 to 
J a ns e 

Reconstruction of Route 12 
south of Route 6 underpass. 

Reconstruction of Route 12 in 
Putnam and Thompson from 
300 feet south of Route 12 to 
0.5 mile north of Route 193. 

Resurfacing of Main Street, 


375, 000 
200, 000 


4, 500, 000 


100, 000 


The estimated cost of the above-listed 
projects is $28,545,000 including $19,865,000 
in local projects and $8,680,000 in State high- 
way department projects. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN DEMPSEY, 
or. 
STATE OF MARYLAND, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., April 25, 1962. 
The Honorable Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Governor Tawes 
has asked me to reply to your telegram of 
April 18 regarding possible public works 
projects in persistent labor surplus areas of 
Maryland. 

To date we have been able to learn of 23 
projects in such areas whose total cost is 
estimated at approximately $92,590,000. It 
is estimated that total man-hours would ex- 
ceed 15,600,000. 

The single most expensive project would 
be the relocation of U.S, Route 40 as a 4- 
lane highway for a distance of 112 miles from 
Hancock, Md., to Washington County, Pa. 
This would traverse five labor surplus coun- 
ties. The estimated construction cost for 
the entire highway, exclusive of right-of- 
way acquisition, is $84,400,000 providing an 
estimated 15,275,000 man-hours of work. 

The most critical Allegany County proj- 
ect is the construction of a new Pinto Bridge 
and improvement of the road from the bridge 
to U.S. 220. The existing bridge is wholly 
inadequate for the movement of employees 
to and from the Allegany Ballistics Labora- 
tory and efficient delivery of some materials 
to the plant. The estimated cost for this 
project is $1 million involving 100,000 man- 
hours. 

There are at least four projects in Wash- 
ington. County including the proposed 
North-East Highway at a cost of $400,000 
and 75,000 man-hours. A new water trans- 
mission main from Williamsport to Hagers- 
town would cost $1,450,000. There is no 
estimate of the number of man-hours. A 
3 involving sewer system extensions 

Hagerstown and other Washington 
Coant towns would cost $3,500,000. Again 
there-is no estimate of man-hours. Sewer 
and water main extensions and highway im- 
provements to a proposed industrial park 
would cost $670,000.. The number of man- 
hours is unknown at this time. The total 
cost of these Washington County projects 
is $6,020,000. Man-hours were computed 
for only one of the four projects; i.e., 75,000 
man-hours. 

Seventeen projects for the city of Cam- 
bridge in Dorchester County were proposed 
and a tabulation is enclosed. The total 
cost is $1,070,000 involving 196,800 man- 
hours. 
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We are also endeayoring to uncover other 
appropriate projects and will forward de- 
tails next week. 

I hope this information will be useful 
and please wire or phone if additional de- 
tails are required, 

Cordially, 
ROBERT M. SPARKS, 
Chief, Business and Industrial Develop- 
ment. 
City of Cambridge, Md.—List of projects 
which could be completed in 27 months 


Approx- | Approx- 
No. and name of project imate imate 
labor- 
hours 
1. Improvements to Race P BA $19, 000 4, 000 
2, Streets and utilities, 
Bt hs y y PEE PAU 18, 500 4, 000 
3. Improvements to Maryland 
E ee ae 12, 000 3, 200 
4. E of Goodwill Aye... 13, 500 3, 500 
5. Streets and utilities, Parkside 
3 S ES 33, 000 6, 000 
6. Sewage mping station, 
oe Boa ary Develop- 
PE A SS 20, 000 3, 800 
de Borarth Farms area, drainage.| 33,000 6, 000 
8. Improvements to sewage sys- 
tem, Jimson RÄ). 33, 000 6, 000 
9. Repair shop and garage, pub- 
lic works department 9, 000 2, 400 


10. Sewer, storm water 5 
tion, Fairmount Are 


12. Licenses improvements, Dor- 


home —— —ꝛ—-— 24, 000 4. 300 

13. D ska Phil- 
re Ave., t. 30, 000 5, 400 

14. Sludge disposal units, sewage 
treatment plant 200, 000 40, 000 

15. Improvements to water dis- 
tribution sraon OS 340, 000 58, 000 

16. road to wire cloth in- 
tercepting sewer---.-------.- 100, 000 18, 000 

17. New 1 600, gallons per day 
o ar dd 35, 000 6, 200 
— A to 1, 070, 000 196, 800 

STATE OF ALABAMA, 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
Montgomery, April 23, 1962. 

Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: At the request 
of Governor Patterson, I am pleased to fur- 
nish the information requested in your tele- 
gram of April 18, 1962, regarding emergency 
public works which might be completed in 
Alabama in 27 months. 

Both the State highway department and 
the State conservation department, which 
would he largely responsible for emergency 
public works, made estimates and plans 
sometime ago. Engineering has been com- 
pleted and it is believed all projects could 
be commenced within 6 months, 

The following estimates, in broad cate- 
gories, cover proposed projects in those areas 
declared economically depressed: 


County roads and bridges $3, 500, 000 
State highways 22... 8, 000, 000 
Interstate highways 20, 000, 000 


Reforestation, water, and wildlife 
conservation, State parks, fire 


OO a ae ew A menses cs tae 19, 000, 000 
Total ͤ— 50, 500, 000 

Man-hours are estimated as: 
Highway and TOMOS cm 3, 000, 000 
Conservation projects. 6, 000, 000 
IS. E IE Sl 9, 000, 000 


The Governor is in agreement that the 
suggested authorization would be very in- 
adequate, particularly, if such funds are al- 
— 5 to the States on the usual pro rata 


Director o/ Industrial Relations. 
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STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, May 3, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your telegram of April 
18, 1962, concerning proposed public works 
projects in West Virginia. 

I would first like to inform you of the sit- 
uation with regard to public works projects 
in West Virginia and to give you some in- 
formation relative to specific projects which 
could be accomplished under the proposed 
program. 

At the present time, the State of West 
Virginia has a public works program based 
on the aid to dependent children of the un- 
employed program. We have elected to par- 
ticipate in this program with a stipulation 
that each recipient who receives assistance 
will work for that assistance. As of March 
30, 12,600 men were employed under this 
program. As you know, this program is fi- 
nanced by both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments on a matching basis, the State 
paying 30 percent of the cost and the Fed- 
eral Government paying 70 percent. 

One shortcoming of this program is that 
only individuals who are married with de- 
pendent children qualify. No employment 
is made available under this program for 
individuals who are not married or individ- 
uals who are married and have no children 
or whose children are grown. 

Three million dollars in State funds have 
been appropriated for the coming fiscal year 
for emergency employment. I may, as chief 
executive, use these funds to match any 
Federal funds which may become available 
for the relief of unemployment. This, of 
course, means that should the aid to depend- 
ent children of the unemployed program be 
continued at the Federal level, these funds 
may be used for participation in that pro- 
gram, 

It is my understanding that the public 
works plan proposed by President Kennedy 
will make Federal money available to vari- 
ous State and local governmental units on 
a 50-50 matching basis. I would like to 
strongly urge that consideration be given 
to a more favorable matching ratio in fayor 
of State and local governments. 

A program with a 90-percent Federal, 10- 
percent State matching ratio would provide 
employment for approximately. 7,000 to 12,- 
000 persons. As only $3 million are available 
in State funds for matching purposes, a 
50-50 matching ratio would only provide 
employment for 1,500 to 2,400 persons. 
These figures assume expenditures for ma- 
terial and equipment of 20 to 50 percent. 

Enclosed you will find proposed projects 
from our State departments of natural re- 
sources and from our State road commission. 
I would like to emphasize that these proj- 
ects are only a sample of those projects which 
can be undertaken and completed within 
27 months under this program and which 
would qualify under the rules and regula- 
tions of such program. It is anticipated 
that many projects at the community level, 
both county and municipal, would be sub- 
mitted for accomplishment. 

Again let me express my desire that Fed- 
eral money be made available at less cost 
to the States. 

I sincerely hope that this information 
meets your needs and that you will give 
every consideration possible to the sugges- 
tions which I have outlined. If I may as- 
sist you in any way or provide any addi- 
tional information, do not hesitate to con- 
tact me at any time. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. BARRON, 
Governor. 
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STATE or HAWAII, 
Honolulu, May 2, 1962. 
The Honorable Ernest GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: This is in reply 
to your recent cablegram wherein you re- 
quested information on public works proj- 
ects which could be completed during the 
next 27 months in our economically dis- 
tressed area (Hawaii County). The at- 
tached tabulation gives information on 
gross construction costs by major types of 
functions and the estimated number of 
man-hours needed to complete the projects. 
These represent projects which are currently 
authorized or those for which authorization 
begins on July 1, 1962, for the new fiscal 
year. It is estimated that all of these will 
be completed during the 27-month time 
period you cited. 

I have not seen a copy of the proposed 
emergency public works bill. Hence, it is 
not possible to say if all projects included in 
this tabulation would be eligible for finan- 
cial assistance. As you know, highways and 
airports now receive Federal grants. Per- 
haps these projects would not be eligible 
for further aid. It would also be of value 
to know if such financial assistance would 
be in the form of interest-free loans or 
grants. The mechanics of the proposed bill 
may affect an area’s willingness to partici- 
pate in the program, 

Hawaii's public works program for the 
coming fiscal year is the largest in our his- 
tory. Part of the reason for this scale of 
State public works is to stabilize our employ- 
ment situation. However, all of us recog- 
nize that public works construction alone 
will not solve our Nation’s unemployment 
problem, Increased public works construc- 
tion is only one tool of many that must be 
utilized to spur the growth of our economy. 
The Area Redevelopment Act and the pro- 
gram of retraining unemployed persons are 
examples of other actions that will help. 
Some areas will continue to suffer chronic 
unemployment until new economic activi- 
ties are introduced. The private sector of 
the Nation’s economy must maintain a vig- 
orous growth if public efforts to solve un- 
employment are to be successful. Thus, any 
public works program should be accom- 
panied by vigorous efforts to encourage and 
promote increased employment through new 
permanent job opportunities. 

I hope this provides you with the infor- 
mation you need. However, if I can be of 
further assistance, please let me know. 


“ATo190UTS WILLIAM F. QUINN, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
Authorized State public works located in eco- 
nomically distressed areas of the State of 
Hawaii (Hawaii County only) 
I, Public works division (mis- 
cellaneous public build- 
ings and the State’s share 
of a sewage treatment 
plant): 
(a) Estimated construc- 
$1, 351, 412 
hours of work 122, 184 
II. Airports division: 
(a) Estimated construc- 


hours of work 320, 000 
III. Harbors division: 
(a) Estimated construc- 


(b) Estimated man- 
hours of work 

IV. Highways division: 
(a) Estimated construc- 
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Authorized State public works located in eco- 
nomically distressed areas of the State of 
Hawaii (Hawaii County only) —Continued 

V. Land and natural resources 
department (land devel- 
opment, parks, water de- 
velopment, forestry, fish 


and game): 
(a) Estimated construc- 
tion costs $978, 000 
(b) Estimated man- 
hours of work 136, 500 


Total estimated con- 
struction costs. 624, 111, 912 
Total estimated man- 
hours of work 


ExHIBIT IV 


Press CONFERENCE OF Hon. WILLIAM L. Barr, 
JR., ADMINISTRATOR, AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Barr. Now in terms of numbers the 
area redevelopment areas comprise about 
1,000 counties in the United States, and in 
terms of numbers again the blue areas or 
the areas that are in only for public works 
comprise only 100. But these are much big- 
ger cities, by and large. There are about 
the same number in the blue areas as there 
are in all the red areas. 

The arithmetic works out a little some- 
thing like this—let me see if I can recall it. 
In the areas taken together, these red areas 
and the blue areas, we have about a third 
of the country’s population, about a third 
of the country’s labor force, and over half 
of the country’s unemployment, They are, 
of course, the areas of longtime labor sur- 
plus, the ones we work with, the coal towns, 
the textile towns, the iron towns, the Great 
Lakes, the lumber towns, Pacific Northwest, 
Indian reservations in the Southwest, and 
the cotton textile towns in the Southeast. 
You know the economics of them. 

Now over 2,900 projects representing $361 
million of Federal funds and an estimated 
$125 million more of State and local funds— 
because you remember the communities have 
got to match this 50-50—$361 million of Fed- 
eral funds and an estimated $125 million 
more of State and local funds are in vari- 
ous stages. Some are actually underway, 
some are being planned, some are just in the 
process of approval. 

Approximately 580,000 man-months of di- 
rect employment will be generated by all 
these projects with the same number of 
man-months of additional employment based 
on the normal ratio of direct to indirect 
labor on public works projects, 

Now of the total, Federal agencies are using 
$110 million of this total $361 million for 
direct Federal projects for such purposes as 
conservation work in our national forests 
and wildlife ranges, medical and sanitary 
facilities on Indian reservations, moderniza- 
tion and extension of small post offices, and 
other authorized public works. 

That is about 30 percent of the funds that 
have been allocated to Federal agencies who 
do their own construction substantially. 
That, of course, is 100 percent Federal. 

The agencies we are talking about are the 
Forest Service, the Agriculture Department, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs of Interior, sev- 
eral. others in Interior; Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Corps of Engineers. 

The largest, Paul, are Interior and Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. SOUTHWICK. Yes. 

Mr. Barr, Now the larger share, the 70- 
percent share, $251 million, has been ear- 
marked for State and local projects. You 
see, the Congress said to give priority to the 
stuff that comes out of the communities, 
and this has been committed for water- 
works and water pollution control, for 
sewers, streets, hospitals, libraries, for police 
and fire stations, for public buildings, and 
many other types of needed community fa- 


3, 173, 684 
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cilities for which communities put up 
matching funds. 

About 50 percent of all the applications to 
CFA over here, Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, are for sewer and water lines. 
I personally never realized how many com- 
munities didn’t have any sewer lines or any 
water lines. 

The response from local governments has 
been gratifyingly quick, demonstrating the 
strong desire of local communities to allevi- 
ate unemployment, and to get these public 
works built. 

Our latest available figures, at the end of 
January, disclosed the following applica- 
tions, expected to meet program standards, 
are on hand: Over in HHFA, CFA, $724 mil- 
lion. This is the backlog. This we haven't 
gotten to yet. HEW—and this is admin- 
istered by the Public Health Service, waste 
treatment works $218 million, and hospitals 
$127 million, for a total backlog of $1,069 
million. 4 

And let me say parenthetically—this isn't 
in the printed statement—they are coming 
in at the rate of about $300 million every 
month. 

Is that a fair statement, Paul? 

The President is sending to Congress, sent 
to Congress yesterday a supplemental appro- 
priation of $500 million to carry on this 
program. This sum was forecast in the 1964 
budget recently transmitted to the Con- 
gress, and will exhaust the $900 million au- 
thorized in the accelerated Public Works 
Act. 

It is clear, therefore, that there are al- 
ready on hand more than enough applica- 
tions for Federal and local projects to use 
up the funds authorized by the Congress 
for this program. Accordingly, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
suspending the accelerated public works 
program except for those especially hard-hit 
areas which have already been allowed 
matching ratios in excess of 50 percent. This 
is a relative handful of areas, about 20 per- 
cent of the total, where the unemployment 
is so severe that Congress directed us to pro- 
vide matching ratios higher than 50 percent, 
going up to a total of 75 percent. 

While applications from all areas will con- 
tinue to be accepted and dated as to time 
of receipt, they will receive no further proc- 
essing unless they are located in the hardest 
hit areas referred to previously. 


Status of APW projects approved, by type of 
project, as of Dec. 15, 1962 


[Dollars in thousands] 
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Status of APW projects approved, by type of 
project, as of Dec. 15, 1962—Continued 


[Dollars in thousands] 
Estimated 
ted man- 
State APW cost | months on- 
site em- 
ployment 
8, 632 13, 869 
3,347 4, 256 
6, 284 7,130 
3,032 , 370 
275 528 
6, 097 8, 816 
3, 430 7,944 
3, 357 4, 
15, 829 20, 
2, 786 2, 
1, 400 1. 
650 1, 
5, 538 14, 
2, 627 4, 
1,211 1, 


pee 
Sl SESEBSRESESESay 
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Status of APW projects approved, by agency 
and bureau, as of Dec. 15, 1962 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Esti- 
Num- | Esti- | mated 
Agency and bureau ber of | mated | man- 
proj- | APW | months 
ects cost on-site 
employ- 
ment 


Agriculture: Forest Service - 
Army: Corps of Engineers... 


741 


$14, 961 21, 192 
ES 
9, 392 10, 304 


==> 
Commerce: Bureau of 
blic Roads 8, 141 5, 436 
— — 
Health, 3 and 
Welfare; Public Health 
— S ta 40, 004 56, 951 
Housing and Home Finance 
Ano Community Fa- 
ties Administration. 72,969 | 118, 383 
Interior: 
Bureau of Land Manage- 

. 1,972 2, 784 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 5.701 9, 984 
National Park Service. 1,736 5,310 
Commercial Fisheries 380 540 
Sport Fisheries and Wild- 

—— 2. 910 5. 454 

Total, Interior 12 699 24, 072 
Grand total 158,166 | 236. 338 


area, as of Dec. 15, 1962 
{Dollars in thousands] 


Number of | Estimated 
jects | AP W cost 


1,416 158, 166 
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Status of APW projects approved by States 
as of Dec. 15, 1926 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Repairs: All types of repairs. 
Conservation measures: All 
types of conservation. .... 


Type 
Construction and improve- 
ments: 
Hospital and health facili- 

E ere $21, 639 
Administrative building. 12, 627 
All other buildings. — 5, 340 

20, 965 
Water. facilities A 
„ Se ies 

and other utilities ESE 41, 651 
Waste treatment works 19, 503 
Recreational facilities 9, 337 
Water resources poneis 3,355 
Fish and wildlife facilities. 2, 180 
All other construction... 7, 766 

7,100 
5, 329 


Grand total 


Exuistr 1 
[From New Republic, Feb. 8, 1964] 
THE War ON POVERTY 
(By Gunnar Myrdal) 

Having to live with large pockets of 
poverty stricken people in their midst is not 
a new experience in the American Nation. 
Right from slavery the masses of Negroes 
formed such pockets, both in the rural South 
and in the cities South and North. Sucn 
pockets were also formed by other colored 
people who immigrated to work as laborers 
from Asia, Mexico, and Puerto Rico. Most 
American Indians in their reservations were 
also poor and isolated as they are today. 
There were also, as there are still, pockets of 
“poor whites,” ordinarily of old American 
stock, who lived by themselves in abject 
poverty and cultural isolation. 

I believe it is important to have in our 
minds this broad picture of the historical 
reality of American poverty as a background 
to the discussion of the problems facing us 
today. The regular, prosperous Americans 
have become accustomed to living with un- 
assimilated groups of people in their midst, 
about whom they know in a distant and gen- 
eral way that they are very poor. The fact 
that in earlier times they themselves lived 
under the risk of being thrown out of work 
and losing their livelihood, if only tempo- 
rarily, made it easier for them to feel un- 
concerned about the people who more perma- 
nently were enclosed in the pockets of pov- 
erty. Otherwise, the existence of all this 
poverty in the midst of progressive America 
stood out in blunt contradiction to the in- 
herited and cherished American ideals of 
liberty and equal opportunity, as these ideals 
increasingly had been interpreted, particu- 
larly since Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. 

Automation and other changes are all the 
time decreasing the demand for unskilled 
and uneducated labor. Standards are rising 
fast even in household and other menial 
work. Something like a caste line is drawn 
between the people in the urban and rural 
slums, and the majority of Americans who 
live in a virtual full-employment economy. 
even while the unemployment rate is rising 
and the growth rate of the economy is low. 
Except for a lower fringe, they experience a 
hitherto unknown security, for it is a tacit 
understanding in America, as in the rest of 
the Western World, that a recession will 
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never again be permitted to develop into 
anything like the great depression. But 
there is an underclass of people in the pov- 
erty pockets who live an ever more precarious 
life and are increasingly excluded from any 
jobs worth having, or who do not find any 
jobs at all. 

I want to stress one important political 
fact. This underclass has been, and is large- 
ly still, what I have been accustomed to call 
the world’s least revolutionary proletariat. 
They do not organize themselves to press for 
their interests. The trade union movement 
comprises only about one-fourth of the work- 
ers, mostly its upper strata who in the main 
belong to the prosperous majority. To a 
relatively higher extent than normally they 
do not register and vote at elections—even 
apart from the large masses of Negroes in 
the South who are prevented from doing so. 

In very recent times we have seen one im- 
portant break of this empirical rule of the 
political apathy of the poor in America. I 
am, of course, referring to the rebellion of 
the Negroes in southern and northern cities. 
Without any doubt, this is a true mass move- 
ment—so much so that the Negro leaders in 
the upper and middle class have had to run 
very fast to remain in the lead, as have, on 
the other side of the fence, the administra- 
tion and other whites responsible for Amer- 
ican policy. 

Iam not at this time going into the ques- 
tion of how this movement, so exceptional to 
what has been the pattern of passivity on 
the part of the poor in America, has come 
about. But I should mention two things 
about which I am pretty sure. One is my 
belief that the outbreak of this rebellion 
just now is not unconnected with the high 
and, as a trend, rising rate of unemployment, 
which, as always, runs much higher—about 
double—for Negro workers than for whites. 
Another thing of which I am convinced is 
that this movement will not abate unless 
very substantial reforms are rapidly under- 
taken to improve the status in American 
society of its Negro citizens. I am optimistic 
enough to forecast that in the next 10 years 
the Negroes will get legal rights equal to the 
white majority, and that these will be en- 
forced. What will still be needed are, in 
particular, social sanctions to defend the 
Negroes’ equal opportunities to employment, 
against the resistance of trade unions more 
than employers and the business world, par- 
ticularly big business. And even when all 
this is accomplished, the Negro masses will 
nevertheless continue to suffer all the lasting 
effects of the disabilities and disadvantages 
of their poverty, their slum existence and 
their previous exclusion from easy access to 
education and training for good jobs. 

Indeed, it is easy to understand why some 
of the Negro leaders, and some white liberals, 
are now raising the demand for a new Mar- 
shall plan to make good the effects of the 
maltreatment in America of the Negroes from 
slavery and up till this day. Nevertheless, I 
am convinced that this demand for a dis- 
crimination in reverse, i.e., to the advantage 
of the Negroes, is misdirected. Nothing 
would with more certainty create hatred for 
Negroes among other poor groups in America, 
who have mostly been their bitterest enemies 
as they have been the only ones who have 
felt them as competitors. Moreover, special 
welfare policies for Negroes are not very 
practical. Negro housing cannot very well be 
improved except as part of a plan to improve 
the housing situation for poor people in gen- 
eral. The same is true of education. Spe- 
cial welfare policies in favor of the Negroes 
would strengthen their exclusion from the 
“ape chong of American life, while what 

e Negroes want is to have equal - 
tunities. 5 ae 
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What America needs is a Marshall plan to 
eradicate poverty in the Nation. This is a 
moral imperative. The unemployed, the 
underemployed and the now unemployables 
are also America’s biggest wastage of eco- 
nomic resources. The poor represent a sup- 
pressed demand which needs to be released 
to support a steady rapid growth of American 
production. The goals of social justice and 
economic progress thus are compatible. A 
rapid steady economic growth is impossible 
without mobilizing the productive power of 
the poor and clothing their unfilled needs 
with effective demand. The existence of 
mass poverty in the midst of plenty is a 
heavy drag on the entire economy. 

The statistics on unemployment in Amer- 
ica do not tell the whole story. Besides the 
4 million unemployed there are the workers 
who are only part-time employed, those who 
have given up seeking work, and all the 
underemployed. It is an ominous fact that 
even the prolonged upturn in production 
from 1961 and onward has not implied a sub- 
stantial decrease in the rate of unemploy- 
ment. Nobody seems to expect that the con- 
tinuation of the present boom will bring 
down unemployment to a level that could 
be considered even to approach full employ- 
ment. And nobody assumes that there will 
not be a new recession, if not this year then 
the next. It is reasonable to expect that the 
unemployment rate will then reach a new 
high point. There are definite signs that the 
trend is rising. 

For this there are explanations. I believe 
it is important to stress that none of the 
specific explanations put forward makes a 
rising trend of unemployment inevitable, or 
could by itself prevent the attainment of full 
employment. Only in conjunction with each 
other do these influences have the present 
disastrous result. If in the sixties exception- 
ally many young workers enter the labor 
market, this should not necessarily mean 
more unemployment. Production could ex- 
pand rapidly enough to absorb them, and all 
the new workers could have been properly 
educated and trained so that they fitted the 
demand for labor as it has been changing. 
Long ago, Prof. Alvin Hansen and other 
economists, including myself, used to think 
that in rich countries, where capital is plen- 
tiful, a rapid population increase would 
rather act as a spur to expansion. It would 
stimulate the demand for new housing and 
all the goods and services accessory to hous- 
ing, and for new schools, teachers, and pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Likewise, automation should not by itself 
lead to unemployment if output expanded 
enough and the labor force were adjusted to 
fit the change in demand, caused by auto- 
mation itself among other things. There are 
countries with full employment that have an 
equally rapid pace of automation. There, 
automation is viewed as driven forward by 
the scarcity of labor and as resulting in 
higher productivity of labor, higher earnings 
and a rising consumers’ demand for products 
and services: in America, as a cause of unem- 
ployment. 

OUR CHANGING SOCIETY 

What type of society are we moving toward 
in the modern rich countries? A continually 
smaller part of our total labor force will be 
needed in agriculture, manufacturing indus- 
try, heavy transport, distribution of com- 
modities, banking and insurance. If we 
could countervail Parkinson’s law, which for 
various reasons is working with particular 
force in America, even many sectors of pub- 
lic service would demand less labor. 

It is the serious lag in adjusting the edu- 
cation and training of our labor force to the 
needs of this new society which is the gen- 
eral cause of the situation where we have 
serious overemployment in some sectors of 
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our economy, at the same time as there is an 
uncomfortably large and growing residue of 
structural unemployment and underemploy- 
ment that cannot be eradicated by an ex- 
pansion of our production that is feasible. 

Against this background it is easy to estab- 
lish the broad lines of the policies that we 
will have to apply in order to cure our 
economic ailments. Huge efforts will have 
to go into education and vocational training, 
not only on the higher levels but on the 
level of grade schools and high schools. Par- 
ticularly will we have to lift the level of 
elementary education for the poor people in 
the urban and rural slums, who are not 
now getting an education that fits them to 
the labor market. We must at the same 
time undertake the retraining of the older 
workers who are continuously thrown out of 
jobs without having the abilities to find new 
ones in our changing society. 

I see it as almost a fortunate thing that 
America has such vast slums in the big cities 
and smaller ones in the small cities; so many 
dwellings for poor people that are substand- 
ard; so many streets that need to be kept 
cleaner; such crying needs for improved 
transport. To train unskilled workers to do 
such jobs should be easier than to make 
them teachers or nurses. 


INCREASED PUBLIC SPENDING 


It should be stressed, however, that a pri- 
mary condition for success is rapid and 
steady economic expansion of the national 
income. Without an increased demand for 
labor, no efforts for training and retraining 
workers on a mass scale can succeed. This is 
the important argument for the view that ex- 
panding the economy is the essential thing. 
Expansion is, in a sense, the necessary con- 
dition for any effort to readjust the supply 
of different types of labor to demand. 

A common characteristic of all the reforms 
directed at raising the quality of the labor 
force and eradicating poverty in the midst of 
plenty is that the increased expenditure 
will be public expenditure. Even when pov- 
erty is gone, when there is little or no un- 
employment or underemployment, a rela- 
tively much larger part of the Nation’s needs 
will have to be met by collective means. In 
the future society toward which we are moy- 
ing, where our productive efforts will in- 
creasingly have to be devoted to the care of 
human beings, health, education, research 
and culture, and to making our local com- 
munities more effective instruments for liv- 
ing and working, public spending will be an 
ever larger part of total spending. This 
is because it is not very practical and eco- 
nomical, and in most cases not even possible, 
to rely on private enterprise for filling these 
types of demands. 

This brings up the problem of balancing 
or not balancing the Federal budget. Large 
sections of the public and Congress hold, on 
this question, an opinion that has no sup- 
port in economic theory and is not commonly 
held in other advanced countries: that, in 
principle, expenditures of the Federal budget 
should be balanced by taxation. 

A recent experience from my own country, 
Sweden, must seem curiously upside down to 
Americans. In a situation of threatening 
oyerfull employment and inflationary pres- 
sure, the Swedish social democratic govern- 
ment, which has been in power almost a third 
of a century, felt that it needed to put on 
brakes, and decided to raise taxation to a 
level where, for a while, we actually had a 
balanced budget in the American sense. The 
political parties to the right of the party in 
power criticized the Government fiercely for 
overtaxing the citizens, and insinuated that 
this was a design to move our economy in a 
socialistic direction, by robbing the citizens 
and private business of the funds they need- 
ed. So differently can the problem of bal- 
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ancing the budget appear in two otherwise 
very similar countries, In fact, you have ex- 
amples nearer at hand. When the railroads 
were built in America, the Federal Govern- 
ment favored the railroad companies in vari- 
ous ways, which occasionally broke the rule 
of balancing the budget. 

The analogy that a nation must handle its 
purse strings with the same prudence as an 
individual is false. An individual is not in 
the position to borrow from himself. More- 
over, if the implication is that the govern- 
ment should not borrow even for productive 
purposes, it is a rule which no private house- 
holder follows, or should follow, if he is wise 
and prudent. And we know that there has 
been a huge increase, both absolutely and 
relatively, of private borrowing by business 
as well as by consumers. 

This does not mean that Congress should 
not carefully weigh each dollar that is spent 
and each dollar that is taken in by taxation 
or other means. But the weighing should 
be in terms of progress and welfare for the 
Nation. I can see no virtue in America hay- 
ing decreased its national debt in postwar 
years to half its size compared with the na- 
tional income, while abstaining from under- 
taking a great number of public expenditures 
that would have been highly productive from 
a national point of view. America has been 
satisfied for a whole decade with a rate of 
growth of only a little more than 1 percent 
per head, and with unemployment rising to 
the present high level. In the interest of 
public enlightenment, I would wish my 
American colleagues to spend a little more of 
their time disseminating some simple truths 
about budget balancing and related issues. 
America cannot afford to remain the rich 
country that has the highest rate of unem- 
ployment, and the worst and biggest slums, 
and which is least generous in giving eco- 
nomie security to its old people, its children, 
its sick people, and its invalids. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTING 
EXISTING WATER USES AGAINST 
HAZARDS RAISED BY PROPOSED 
NEW PROJECTS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
heretofore spoken in the Senate, prin- 
cipally as reflected in my comments be- 
ginning at page 9098 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for April 25, 1964, on the 
need to maintain inviolate the historic 
rule of law that he who first puts water 
to beneficial use is protected in that use 
against those who attempt later diver- 
sions of water from the same river source. 
That principle, which has served the 
cause of constructive progress, particu- 
larly in the West, is now in jeopardy. 
Congress is being asked to turn its back 
on this principle. 

The central Arizona project legisla- 
tion, to be considered in executive ses- 
sion of the Subcommittee on Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs next Monday, presents 
the issue squarely. 

Some would have Congress endanger 
existing projects for the benefit of the 
proposed one. Most reasonable people 
would, I think, prefer that Congress 
build the new one without destruction of 
the existing projects. 

I am asking that California’s existing 
Colorado River uses be protected to the 
extent of 4,400,000 acre-feet, rather than 
the 5,100,000 acre-feet we have been us- 
ing for many, many years. That 700,000 
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acre-feet reduction has been ordained 
by nature and existing law. I object to 
any further reduction. 

Arizona. representatives, and some 
others, have now come forward with a 
proposal that California’s uses to the ex- 
tent of 4,400,000 acre-feet per year be 
protected for 25 years, but not beyond, 
as I have insisted. I studied this sug- 
gestion in good faith. I studied the 
facts presented at our recent hearings. 
My conclusion is that such a cutoff as is 
proposed is completely unacceptable not 
merely because of the ominous danger 
it poses to California. It is unac- 
ceptable because it continues the possi- 
bility of further litigation between the 
two States of Arizona and California. 
But, most important, this proposal would 
constitute a violation of the principle at 
stake. Such a breach is not in the in- 
terest of anyone. “Ask not for whom 
the bell tolls—it tolls for thee.” 

The same sentiments were recently 
very cogently given by the highest legal 
officer of my State, the Honorable Stan- 
ley Mosk, Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia. I ask that the text of his address 
recently delivered at Town Hall in Los 
Angeles, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Californians are not the only ones to 
see it as I do. Even the present Colorado 
River water users in Arizona agree—al- 
most. The same is true of the Arizona 
‘Legislature, which not only spoke in 
limiting a 1961 appropriation, to which 
I referred in my April 25 remarks at page 
9104 of the Recor, but which also spoke 
more recently and even more forcefully 
in a 1962 statute also approved by their 
Governor. 

T ask that there also be printed, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, certain corre- 
spondence and resolutions directed to our 
Reclamation Subcommittee by the Ari- 
zona Colorado River water users and, al- 
so, the text of the Arizona statute to 
which those Arizonans and I refer. 

You will note that, while the principle 
is acknowledged and endorsed, the Ari- 
zona water users and the Arizona statute 
do not extend the principle to the pro- 
tection of Californians—only Arizonans. 
I cannot understand this. I take the 
position that Americans on both sides 
of the river are entitled to equal treat- 
ment. I seek protection for existing 
projects in Arizona and Nevada as well 
as in California. 

Yesterday the distinguished junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] submit- 
ted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to a bill, S. 1658, earlier in- 
troduced by the two distinguished Sena- 
tors from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN and Mr. 
GOLDWATER] to authorize the construc- 
tion of the billion-dollar central Arizona 
project on the Colorado River, a project 
which would make a new demand on a 
dwindling water supply. 

I have earlier offered an amendment 
to the bill of the distinguished Senators 
from Arizona, asking that they recognize 
the prior use of Colorado River waters 
in my State to the extent of 4,400,000 
acre-feet; in other words, to recognize, 
to that extent, a prior right of a historic 
continuing use of water in the river. 
They have so far declined to do so, ex- 
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cept now they have apparently agreed to 
a limited extent. 

Every witness who testified before our 
subcommittee, at its hearings over the 
past several months, said that there 
would be no complete hazard to the peo- 
ple of southern California until some 25 
years from now with the central Ari- 
zona project in operation. So you can 
see that it is no “compromise” for the 
people of Arizona and their representa- 
tives in Congress to now accept my 
amendment to the extent of only 25 
years. 

That is like selling a man a fire insur- 
ance policy on his house with a clause 
providing that when the house is built, 
the insurance policy shall lapse. How 
would my fellow American citizens who 
live in Arizona deal with the same prob- 
lem? It is rather interesting. 

I have before me a copy of a resolution 
of the Yuma County Irrigation Districts 
and Water Users Presidents Association, 
which points to the action of the Arizona 
Legislature in providing funds for a 
study of the central Arizona project, 
with the Arizonans then urging its ap- 
proval by Congress. The legislature 
limited the investigation and studies to 
“only that quantity of water—from the 
Colorado River—which may be available 
for use in Arizona after the satisfaction 
of all existing water delivery contracts 
between the Secretary of the Interior 
and users in Arizona for the delivery of 
main-stream water.” 

The same principle is applied in the 
1962 statute specifying the powers of the 
Arizona Interstate Stream Commission. 

That means that the legislature of 
Arizona, representing the people, and 
asking Congress to authorize the central 
Arizona project, recognizes that the uses 
of Colorado River water now in existence 
in Arizona should be protected and be 
senior to any of the new uses from the 
proposed central Arizona project. 

Mr. President, that is all I am asking 
for the people of my State. I have a 
right to ask that equal treatment be af- 
forded the people of California and the 
people of Arizona. 

The amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr Moss] appears 
to be in the nature of a substitute bill. It 
recognizes the validity of protecting ex- 
isting uses, but only to a degree. It 
would protect only those in California, 
not also in Arizona and Nevada as I 
would do. It is further deficient in that 
the protection given California’s 4,400,- 
000 acre-feet per year is only for a 25- 
year period. 

But I hasten to point out that the 
principle for which I have been arguing 
has now been recognized in regard to the 
central Arizona project. Now, I ask, “If 
that principle is a good thing for 25 
years, why is it not a good thing indefi- 
nitely?” I ask that Mr. Moss’ amend- 
ment also be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

I hope that my colleagues on the Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee, indeed, all Sen- 
ators, will study these materials. I think 
they will agree with me that the vital, 
time-proven, beneficent principle for 
which I argue should be confirmed—not 
just temporarily and not just for some 
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people but unequivocally and for all 
Americans. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Los Angeles, July 16, 1964. 
To the Senators and Representatives of Cali- 
fornia in the U.S. Congress: 

I am taking the liberty of sending you the 
attached copy of a talk which I made on 
July 7, 1964, at Town Hall, Los Angeles, con- 
cerning legislation before the Congress with 
respect to California’s Colorado River water 
rights and the various regional plans which 
are under consideration. Each such plan 
differs from the others in a number of signifi- 
cant respects. I have endeavored to resist 
assuming the role of engineer or economist 
in public discussions of the merits of these 
plans. However, as indicated in the speech, 
I feel strongly that regional planning cannot 
succeed unless based on the recognition of 
the priority of existing projects over water 
rights of future projects. 

The announced amendment to be offered 
by Senator Frank E. Moss to S. 1658, which 
would guarantee California’s, existing proj- 
ects 4.4 million acre-feet from the Colorado 
River for a period limited to 25 years, is not 
an adequate recognition of that principle. 

The State of California defended the pri- 
ority principle for 11 years in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. The Court referred that issue, 
without deciding it, to the Secretary of the 
Interior or to Congress. It is my strongly 
held view, not only as a Californian but as 
a citizen of the United States concerned with 
water resource development, that regional 
water resource planning must recognize as 
among the States the principle which 100 
years of western experience has established 
within each of the Western States, 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY MOSK, 
Attorney General. 
CALIFORNIA'S WATER CRISIS—A TIME FOR 
DECISION 


(Address by Attorney General Stanley Mosk, 
Town Hall, Los Angeles, July 7, 1964) 

I hesitated for a long time to use the word 
“crisis” in the caption to this talk, “Crisis” 
isascare word, Used with the word “water,” 
it suggests a time of trouble when the reser- 
voir has run dry, when there is nothing but 
sand or salt water in the bottom of the 
well, when crops wither and orchards die, 
when the desert reclaims its own. 

That kind of tragedy has happened in 
parts of the United States. Even the fear 
that it may happen can blight a community’s 

future. Therefore, I say emphatically that 
we do not now have anything like that kind 
of crisis; we shall not have that kind of 
crisis. We shall make the decisions and we 
shall pay the price—whatever price is neces- 
sary—to maintain our civilization. 

Nevertheless, California’s crisis—Califor- 
nia’s time for decision—is now. We cannot 
wait until the reservoir runs dry. We must 
use the time we have, wisely and resolutely. 

The lesson for today is written in Call- 
fornia history. In 1905, the people of Los 
Angeles voted their decision to go to the 
Owens Valley for water. Not until 8 years 
later did Owens Valley water first arrive. In 
1923, William Mulholland made the first sur- 
veys for the Colorado River Aqueduct. The 
first Colorado River water flowed through 
that great aqueduct in 1941—18 years later. 
The Feather River project will bring water 
south of the Tehachapi Mountains about 
1971. The California Legislature first acted 
with respect to that project in 1947. The 
time span will be about 25 years. Each new 
project grows more costly in both time and 
money. Money cannot buy time. 
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In one sense, today’s problem is identical 
with the problem of our past. We must 
anticipate and prepare for the water needs of 
@ growing population, growing not only in 
numbers, but growing in per capita needs. 

For two reasons, however, today’s problem 
is different from the problem Californians 
faced a generation ago. Today, as then, we 
must plan to meet expanding water needs. 
For the first time, however, we must replace 
sources of water which we are now using. 
One such source is the overdraft from ground 
water basins from which more water has 
been taken than nature can replace. Some 
of the basins have already been badly dam- 
aged; others are threatened with destruction. 
Another source to be replaced is the water 
only temporarily available from the Colorado 
River. 

A second reason today’s problem is more 
difficult is the failure of an essential part 
of our legal institutions. The great engi- 
neering works which serve our cities and 
farms would not have been built in the face 
of today’s legal uncertainties. A first step 
in securing the new works which we so badly 
need is to repair the fabric of our essential 
water laws. 

California’s major and immediate problem 
is the Colorado, and I shall talk most about 
that problem. But the legal problems are 
substantially identical to problems elsewhere 
throughout the West and, to an increasing 
extent, throughout the country. Because 
the problem is not limited geographically, 
there is reason for the bright hope of find- 
ing a fair, honorable, and effective solution 
very soon. 

In terms of quantities of water, the prob- 
lem is easy to state. One-fifth of the State's 
developed water comes from the Colorado 
River. Our State water plan is premised on 
the proposition that 5.4 million acre-feet will 
be available from the Colorado River. (I as- 
sume everyone here knows an acre-foot is 
water sufficient to cover 1 acre of land 1 foot 
deep. Roughly, it equals 325,900 gallons.) 
However, we now know that under the Su- 
preme Court’s decision 4.4 million acre-feet 
is the most that we can expect from the 
permanent supply. In addition, we face the 
possibility that we may lose a million acre- 
feet out of that 4.4 million. 

In terms of quantities of water, we should 
have two objectives: First, to replace the 
million acre-feet above 4.4 million which will 
not be available; and, second, to make sure 
California does not lose another million 
acre-feet out of the 4.4 quantity. 

You have heard it said many times during 
the past year that California lost a million 
acre-feet as a result of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Arizona v. California. I am here 
to say again, as emphatically as I know how, 
that this is not so. Only a small part of the 
million acre-feet above the 4.4 quantity was 
lost because of anything to do with the Su- 
preme Court decision, At the end of the 
trial California asked the special master for 
a decree for only 4.6 million acre-feet out of 
the permanent supply. That request was on 
the basis of 1957 water supply data. Data 
today would justify less than 4.6 million acre- 
feet because the dry years on the Colorado 
have continued since 1957, In any event, 
the loss from the decision, at most, was 
200,000 acre-feet. 

The decision has hastened the time when 
the temporarily available water will disap- 
pear, because it has stimulated demands for 
projects in other States. It has also awak- 
ened Californians to the fact that California 
projects planned in 1930's to use 5.4 million 
acre-feet were planned on the basis of an 
overoptimistic projection of water supply. 

This is not to say that yielding up a part 
of the water we now use will not hurt. It 
will be painful. Under the California prior- 
ities, Metropolitan’s Colorado River Aqueduct 
will be less than half supplied out of Cali- 
fornia’s 4.4 million acre-feet. The balance of 
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the 4.4 million belongs, under senior priori- 
ties, to the California agricultural districts. 
The agricultural districts must also cut back 
their use, since some of the water they now 
use is junior to Metropolitan's right. 

California's 4.4 million acre-feet is a good 
700,000 acre-feet less than we now use. This 
makes it imperative that we save the 4.4 
million. 

If California loses any part of that 44 
million acre-feet, it will not be the result 
of the Supreme Court decision. It will be 
the result of action hereafter to be taken 
by the Secretary of the Interior or by Con- 
gress. I am sure that neither the Secretary 
nor the Congress will ever take that action if 
our people understand what is involved. 

The story is simple. It involves the two 
major issues in Arizona v. California—one 
which the Court decided against California, 
and one which the Court left undecided. 

First, the issue decided against California: 
The Court decided that the water which 
Arizona and Nevada use from their tribu- 
taries—like the Gila in Arizona and the 
Virgin River in Nevada—does not count 
against what those States are entitled to use 
from the main stream. Arizona and Cali- 
fornia divide equally the surplus water above 
7.5 million acre-feet, but eliminating the 
tributaries reduces to the vanishing point 
the possibility of any such permanent sur- 
plus. 

There is no question about it, we lost the 
tributary issue, and I have not recommended 
that we ask Congress to reverse that decision. 
There has been little disposition on the part 
of other Californians to do so. 

The issue which the Court refused to de- 
cide is quite another matter, If there is 7.5 
million acre-feet available, California re- 
ceives 4.4, Arizona 2.8, and Nevada 0.3. But 
how are shortages to be allocated among the 
three States if less than 7.5 million acre-feet 
is available from the main river? The special 
master recommended that any supply of less 
than 7.5 million acre-feet should be prorated 
among the three States—44/75 to California, 
28/75 to Arizona, 3/75 to Nevada. The Court 
unanimously rejected the master’s proposal. 

The Court also rejected, 5 to 3, California’s 
proposal that the principles of prior appro- 
priation should apply so that future projects 
rather than existing projects should bear the 
risk of shortage. 

What everyone must constantly bear in 
mind is that the Court refused to decide the 
shortage issue. It held that allocation of 
shortages is up to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, after he first satisfies what the decree 
calls “present perfected rights.” These are 
defined as rights to the quantities of water 
actually put to use before congressional au- 
thorization of Hoover Dam in 1929, plus the 
rights of Indian reservations—most of the 
reservations being in Arizona. Determina- 
tion of present perfected rights is now in 
progress. 

The Court will review any allocation the 
Secretary makes for abuse of his discretion, 
but there are precious few controls on that 
discretion which the Secretary might abuse. 
The Secretary’s power may be enlarged or 
it may be contracted by Congress. 

The remarkable part of the decision can- 
not be stated in terms of which State gets 
how much water. 

The remarkable part is the vast, unprec- 
edented, uncontrolled, and uncontrollable 
power conferred on one man, the Secretary 
of the Interior. In dissent, Mr. Justice 
Douglas, who is the most knowledgeable 
member of the Court with respect to water 
rights, summed up the result like this: “Now 
one can receive his priority because he is the 
most worthy Democrat or Republican, as the 
case may be.” 

That sentence describes why I am con- 
fident that executive fiat as the basis of 
water rights will ultimately prove as unac- 
ceptable to Arizona, to Nevada, and to the 
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rest of the country as it is to California, 
Law—not the caprice of any executive offi- 
cial, however wise and however fair he may 
try to be—must be the basis of water rights. 

My feeling was not diminished on May 22 
when the Secretary announced that all water 
users in Arizona, California, and Nevada 
would be required arbitrarily to cut their 
use of Lake Mead water by 10 percent. Five 
days earlier he had ordered the gates at Glen 
Canyon Reservoir to be closed in order to 
build up a power head at Lake Powell. Clos- 
ing those gates was directly contrary to his 
solemnly promulgated regulations that he 
would not store water in Lake Powell if do- 
ing so required him to reduce the contents 
of Lake Mead below 14.5 million acre-feet. 
Lake Mead is now down to 13.5 million acre- 
feet and is still dropping. Happily, water 
users in all three States stood shoulder to 
shoulder in protest, though futilely to date. 

In fairness to Secretary Udall, we should 
understand that he did not seek the power 
which the Supreme Court’s decision thrust 
upon him. We also should know that he 
has been excoriated by his own people in 
Arizona because he opposed the bill intro- 
duced by Senators HAYDEN and GOLDWATER 
the day after the Supreme Court decision to 
build a separately authorized central Arizona 
protect. His action was the course of wis- 
dom, for the Hayden-Goldwater bill said 
nothing about water rights; it would have 
led, if passed, to a probable frustration of 
hopes and plans in all the States. Neverthe- 
less, the Secretary’s opposition took high 
courage. 

Secretary Udall resisted Arizona pressure 
for immediate passage of the Hayden-Gold- 
water bill and created a task force which 
formulated a regional water plan. He an- 
nounced the first version of his plan last 
August and a second version last February. 
A major announced object of his plan was to 
avoid a water shortage in the three States 
which would require the Secretary to exer- 
olse the power the Supreme Court had given 
to him. 


Californians, Arizonans, and all westerners 
are indebted to Stewart Udall for introduc- 
ing a new regional dimension—a new 
vision—in water resource planning. Today 
there are three regional plans in public 
view: (1) Secretary Udall’s plan; (2) a bill, 
S. 2760, drafted by Northcutt Ely and intro- 
duced by Senator Kucuer and in the House 
by 11 California Representatives; and (3) a 
bill recently proposed but not yet introduced 
by Senator HAYDEN. 

The plans differ in many significant re- 
spects, but they all share these important 
features: 

(1) Authorization of the central Arizona 
project to divert 1.2 million acre-feet from 
the main Colorado to relieve ground water 
overdrafts in the Phoenix and Tucson areas. 

(2) Authorization of Bridge and Marble 
Canyon reservoirs on the main river to gen- 
erate power and to produce revenue both for 
the central Arizona project and for projects 
to relieve water shortages in the other 
States. 

(3) Importation of additional water for 
the region in order to avoid shortages in the 
7.5 million acre-feet of basic supply and to 
supply needs in addition to the 7.5 million 
acre-feet. 

(4) Protection of the areas from which 
water may be exported to the Colorado River 
service area, so that water will later be avall- 
able to those areas without increased costs. 

The most controversial difference in these 
proposals relates to the protection of existing 
projects. Secretary Udall’s proposal, like the 
others, would seek to avoid shortages in the 
7.5 million acre-feet, and thereby avoid allo- 
cating shortages. But, unlike the others, the 
Udall plan would leave unaffected the Secre- 
tary’s power to prorate, if shortages never- 
theless occur. 
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On the other hand, Senator KucHEL's bill 
incorporates the amendment which 1 drafted 
at the request of M. J. Dowd, chairman of the 
Colorado River Board of California, and 
which Senator KucheL first offered as an 
amendment to the Hayden-Goldwater bill for 
a central Arizona project. It would protect 
all existing projects in all three States against 
the demands of the future central Arizona 
project, California’s protection, however, be- 
ing limited to 4.4 million acre-feet. I have 
insisted that protection be contained in any 
regional plan. 

Senator Haypen’s new bill is a purported 
compromise, protecting California’s existing 
projects only, and for a period of only 25 
years or for a shorter time, if regional facill- 
ties to ayoid shortages are earlier constructed. 

I have paid sincere tribute to Secretary 
Udall’s courage, his concept, and his in- 
spiration. I deeply regret having to say that 
I find myself in disagreement with what he 
apparently regards as a fundamental part 
of his plan—its treatment of interstate water 
rights. He says, as I think anyone who has 
studied the problem must—that priority of 
appropriation should be recognized within 
each State. However, if water shortage oc- 
curs, he indicates he would invoke his power 
under the decree to prorate shortages as 
among the States. 

I have studied what he has said on the 
subject. I thoroughly agree with the objec- 
tive he holds to avoid shortages. I cannot 
understand the rational basis for arguing 
that, across State lines, shortages should be 
prorated; that in time of shortage two com- 
peting users on opposite banks of the river 
should be treated differently from two users 
on the same bank. That concept is inher- 
ently antagonistic to successful regional 
planning. 

Senator HAYDEN's new proposal—a substi- 
tute for the original Hayden-Goldwater bill— 
is an improvement. I applaud Senator 
HAYDEN for what appears to be a sincere 
spirit of accommodation. Yet I am forced 
to say, quite bluntly, that if his 25-year pro- 
tection of priorities is intended as a take-it- 
or-leaye-1t offer to California, I could not 
favor taking it. 

Three reasons have been offered in support 
of this compromise. They are without 
merit: 

The first is that California, assured of 4.4 
million acre-feet, would lose interest in a 
regional plan. Arizona, with its much 
smaller congressional delegation, might 
suffer. This is not a realistic fear for the 
self-evident reason that 4.4 million acre-feet 
does not meet the needs of California. 

, I remind you that 4.4 million acre- 
feet in the river means less than a half-full 
aqueduct for metropolitan water district. 

The second contention is that because 
there is not water for a central Arizona proj- 
ect plus California’s 4.4 million acre-feet, we 
have a moral obligation to compromise. 

I am not an engineer, and I shall leave it 
to the Lord to decide how much it will rain 
hereafter. Obviously, there is risk of short- 
age, or none of us would have reason to be 
concerned. However, I will tell you that if 
a choice must be made between existing 
projects and future projects, both justice 
and fairness favor the existing projects. We 
can assert this in good consicence not only 
as Californians served by existing projects, 
but as citizens of the United States defend- 
ing a principle vitally important to our 
Nation. We should not compromise with our 
future. 

The third reason asserted for the Hayden 
proposal is that our alleged unwillingness to 
compromise threatens to block California ef- 
forts to get Federal support for other much- 
needed projects. I suggest that California 
will get its full and fair share of Federal 
support for the projects it needs. These are 
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not times for the “summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot.” 

We persuaded the court to reject the spe- 
cial master’s conclusion that shortages 
should be prorated after a vigorous and all- 
out fight, and not because our adversaries 
agreed with us. The concessions that Sena- 
tor HAYDEN has made—to recognize Cali- 
fornia priorities for 25 years and to treat 
Bridge and Marble Canyon power revenues 
as a regional resource for California and 
Nevada as well as Arizona—were not secured 
by our request for charity. They are of- 
fered only because we have fought for the 
4.4 protection. The implications are clear. 
Obviously, Senator HAYDEN's 25-year con- 
cession is not enough. 

We respect the Senator when he speaks for 
Arizona; I am sure he will respect those of 
us on our side of the river when we speak 
for California. 

Frankly, I am shocked at the suggestion I 
have heard that perhaps we should com- 
promise the rights of California’s Colorado 
River projects in order to gain Federal sup- 
port for new Federal projects which our 
State needs. I doubt that any responsible 
statesman could make such a proposition. 
I regard it as a subject not appropriate even 
for discussion. 

The pitfall we must avoid is a parochial 
approach to our problems. The Colorado 
River problem is potentially the problem of 
every river in the United States. Our 
problem must ultimately be resolved on 
principle, not on piecemeal expedients. All 
of us, of course, should be willing to discuss 
and consider every honorable solution, but 
the search always must be for a rule of law 
which provides both fairness and certainty 
essential to water planning. 

What the Secretary can do on the Col- 
orado, he can do in any State in the West. 
His powers on the Colorado rest, in signifi- 
cant part, on the general reclamation law. 

To our sister States, this message is ap- 
propriate—an ancient gravestone epitaph: 

“As I am now, so you soon must be; 

“Prepare yourself to follow me.” 

The message is being received. In March, 
I went to Washington to testify in favor of 
Senator KucHEL's bill, S. 1275, to protect 
State water rights. I listened again, and 
with renewed amazement, to lawyers for the 
U.S. Department of Justice declare that 
there are no rights in a navigable stream 
which they cannot take, without compensa- 
tion, and in the name of the United States. 
I heard them declare, as they declared in the 
Fallbrook case in California, that the United 
States need not acquire, because it already 
owns, all the water appurtenant to the na- 
tional forests from which most of the water 
in western rivers flows. 

This is lawyer talk, and it takes a good 
long while to sink in. You have to realize 
that almost every stream large enough to 
float a rainbow trout is, by a legal fiction, 
navigable. Furthermore, you have to realize 
what the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice tried to do in Fallbrook. The Govern- 
ment had bought land at the mouth of the 
Santa Margarita for the Camp Pendleton 
Marine Base. Then it claimed it owns a 
water right for that base because the rain 
falls on national forests upstream and 
therefore the users of that water between 
the forests and the mouth of the river are 
merely trespassers. 

Judge James Carter gave this theory an 
appropriate name, which probably would 
have immortalized the doctrine had he ex- 
pressed it in legal Latin. However, he put 
it in plain English: “the bucket at the end 
of the stream.” And he rejected it. 

The Fallbrook case is now on appeal. 
Should the bucket theory prevail, the United 
States may place its mighty bucket at the 
mouth of almost any river in the land. 
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In the next Congress, if not in this one, I 
hope that Senator Kucuet’s S. 1275 will pass. 
It would not undo the decision in Arizona v. 
California. 

But Congress must establish the principles 
on which the development of the water re- 
sources of our Nation can proceed. The prob- 
lems are simple, and they are common to 
every part of the country. 

Expanding water needs require vast proj- 
ects planned and built at the cost of billions 
of dollars in money and many years of time. 
Neither rivers, river basins, nor water needs 
stop at State lines. Regional planning is a 
necessity to survival. 

Regional planning is like any planning for 
projects to use water. Planning requires cer- 
tainty of water rights; certainty of water 
rights must be based on law, not on the good 
will or the ill will of any Federal or State 
official. The body of law which the Western 
States have developed from experience in the 
last century must be the basis and the source 
of both law and principles in regional 
planning. 

Great projects cannot be built in reliance 
upon lawful water rights, only to have doubts 
cast upon those priorities decades later be- 
cause other projects have become desirable. 
The law must be settled once and for all, 

This was the issue in Arizona v. Califor- 
nia. The Supreme Court referred the issue 
to the legislative and administrative arena. 
If Californians are unified in purpose; if we 
can convince other States that firm estab- 
lishment of basic principles of water law 
and development are essential to the future 
of the Nation, we shall prevail in Congress. 

On the other hand, if expedience is allowed 
to dictate that under regional water planning 
shortages must fall equally on existing proj- 
ects and on future projects, then everyone 
who depends on an existing project must be- 
come an opponent of regional planning, an 
opponent of progress. 

That alternative is a continuing and deep- 
ening water crisis, leading to ultimate 
disaster. 

Yuma MESA 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT, 
Yuma, Ariz., May 28, 1964. 

Re Senate bill 1658. 

Senator THomas H. KucHEL, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: The board of di- 
rectors of the Yuma Mesa Irrigation and 
Drainage District requested that you be sup- 
plied with a copy of the statement of our 
president, Mr. E. E. Winebarger, submitted 
to the Subcommittee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in regard to Senate bill 1658, 
the central Arizona project. 

Sincerely, 
T. R. MEYER, 
Manager, Yuma Mesa Irrigation and 
Drainage District. 
Yuma MESA 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Re central Arizona project Senate bill 1658. 

Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 

U.S. Senator, Chairman, Irrigation Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: We appreciate your 
timely response to our letter of April 28, 1964, 
pertaining to our request to testify before 
your committee on Senate bill 1658, a bill to 
authorize the central Arizona project. At 
your invitation I would, on behalf of our 
board of directors, like to submit the follow- 
ing comments for your committee's consid- 
eration on Senate bill 1658 and the central 
Arizona project. 

The Yuma Mesa Irrigation and Drainage 
District is a political subdivision of the State 
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of Arizona and a part of the Gila project as 
reauthorized under Public Law 272 (61 Stat. 
628) consisting of 19,970 acres served by di- 
versionary works from the Colorado River. 
Our district is one of six irrigation entities 
in Arizona who have contracted with the 
Secretary of the Interior for permanent water 
service from the Colorado River pursuant to 
the Boulder Canyon Projects Act (45 Stat. 
1057). So that you will have the complete 
picture regarding Colorado River water use, 
these other organizations are as follows: 

(a) The Yuma County Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation which administers the valley division 
of the Yuma reclamation project. This proj- 
ect has approximately 52,000 irrigable acres. 

(b) The North Gila Valley Irrigation Dis- 

trict which administers a portion of the Gila 
project containing 6,231 authorized irrigable 
acres. 
(c) The Unit B Irrigation and Drainage 
District which administers the Yuma auxil- 
lary project containing 3,305 authorized irri- 
gable acres. 

(d) The Yuma Irrigation District which 
administers a portion of the Gila project con- 
taining 8,769 authorized irrigable acres. 

(e) The Wellton-Mohawk Irrigation and 
Drainage District which administers the 
Wellton-Mohawk Division of the Gila proj- 
ect with 75,000 authorized irrigable acres. 

In addition to the above irrigation uses, 
the city of Yuma has entered into a contract 
for permanent service with the Secretary of 
the Interior for domestic water from the 
Colorado River. There are also 14 Warren 
Act contracts for delivery from the works 
of the Gila project and 2 for the delivery of 
water from the Yuma auxiliary project. 
These contracts are made pursuant to the 
Warren Act of February 21, 1911 (36 Stat. 
925). In addition to the Warren Act con- 
tracts, there are nine additional contracts 
with the Secretary of the Interior in the 
Yuma area for the delivery of water pur- 
suant to the Miscellaneous Use Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 451). These latter con- 
tracts are primarily industrial and military 
uses. 

All of the above contractees are situated 
within Yuma County and constitute the 
present and only contracts with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for use of Colorado River 
in Arizona. The irrigation works in all of 
the above districts were constructed by the 
United States pursuant to the reclamation 
acts and most of the irrigation districts still 
have substantial repayment obligations to 
the Government, which extend up until 60 
years. The cotton, produce, citrus, and other 
products grown in this area constitute an 
important part of the economy of not only 
Yuma County but of the State of Arizona 
as a whole. 

Since this area is tied economically to the 
Colorado River and constitutes the present 
contractees with the Secretary, it is readily 
apparent that any upstream diversion of wa- 
ter will be of vital concern to these dis- 
tricts. Whereas we do not presume to speak 
for the other districts, since we are all sub- 
stantially similarly situated, our comments 
would be equally applicable to the other tr- 
rigation districts and entities as well. How- 
ever, the unanimous feelings of the respec- 
tive districts is expressed in the joint resolu- 
tion filed by these districts with the central 
Arizona project authority in February 1964, 
a copy of which is attached hereto and 
marked exhibit A. 

From time to time over the past years 
and in the Arizona Legislature, the people 
of Yuma County have been concerned with 
the construction of the proposed central Ari- 
zona project. It has always been repre- 
sented that the project would be constructed 
for use of that quantity of water available 
after the satisfaction of all existing uses in 
Arizona. The Arizona Legislature, in its ap- 
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propriation bills for joint studies with the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the central Arizona 
project, has recognized this principal and 
has directly placed a limitation upon the 
use of such funds. Representative of such 
limitations and by way of illustrations is 
Arizona Senate bill No. 189, chapter 39, of 
March 17, 1961, pertinent portion of which 
is as follows: 

“Provided further, That the contract with 
the Bureau of Reclamation shall provide that 
the investigations and studies shall be re- 
stricted to only that quantity of water which 
may be available for use in Arizona, after 
the satisfaction of all existing water delivery 
contracts between the Secretary of the In- 
terior and users in Arizona for the delivery 
of main stream water, and that nothing shall 
be done thereunder which will impair exist- 
ing rights in Arizona for the diversion and 
use of Colorado River water.” 

This same language is contained in further 
legislation concerning the powers of the Ari- 
zona Interstate Streams Corporation in Arl- 
zona House bill 107, chapter 109, approved 
March 23, 1962. 

Against this background we would like to 
comment briefly on Senate bill 1658 as pres- 
ently constituted. It is the unanimous feel- 
ing of our board that the present Senate bill 
1658 does not provide adequate safeguards 
for existing projects in Arizona and would 
thus put existing projects in jeopardy in the 
future. We, therefore, urge that Senate bill 
1658, or any substitution, be amended to pro- 
vide for a limitation on use of project water 
to that amount remaining after present con- 
tracts with the Secretary of the Interior have 
been satisfied. We feel that such a limita- 
tion is necessary and vital to the continued 
solvency of our district for the following rea- 
sons: 

(a) One of the salient facts from the re- 
cently concluded Arizona-California litiga- 
tion was the erratic and insufficient flow of 
water of the Colorado River. By way of illus- 
tration, one study made from the evidence 
submitted to the master is attached to this 
letter as exhibit B. In accordance with this 
analysis, the net amounts available to Arl- 
zona for use in central Arizona is 750,000 
acre-feet as opposed to the 1,200,000 acre-feet 
upon which project costs are calculated. 
We realize, of course, that there are other 
studies that demonstrate that by tighter river 
control, rechannelization and control of 
phreatophytes, additional waters might be 
generated. However, these quantities are 
theoretical and if these measures do not 
generate additional water, the construction 
of the project would start with a built-in 
shortage. 

(b) The lands within the Yuma districts 
are directly obligated to repay the construc- 
tion and operation and maintenance charges 
due the United States in the same manner 
that one would pay out a mortgage. This 
payment is not keyed in any way to the use 
of water and each acre within the district 
is responsible for the total obligation of the 
district, regardless of the availability of wa- 
ter. The repayment obligation of the central 
Arizona project, in contrast, is not imposed 
upon the lands within the proposed service 
area and the irrigation payout is primarily 
predicated upon the cash sales of water. 
Since the payout period and feasibility is de- 
pendent upon a large flow of water through 
the system, we feel that in times of short- 
age, the central Arizona project would be 
given priority and preferential treatment, for 
in the absence of such preferential treatment 
it could not meet its payment schedule. 

(c) The central Arizona project, as con- 
templated, provides for a supplemental source 
of water to the central valleys of Arizona, 
the pi source of water for this area 
being the Salt, Verde, Aqua Fria, and Gila 
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Rivers, supplemented by deep wells. In con- 
trast, the Yuma area is wholly dependent 
upon the Colorado River as its primary source 
of water. A proration or cutback in time of 
shortage or otherwise in the Yuma area 
would be a cutback in its primary water sup- 
ply and in our district an abandonment of 
citrus groves, whereas those lands under the 
central Arizona project could shift to their 
primary source which has and will be surface 
and pump water. 

(d) The principle of protecting present 
users in a watershed against diversions out- 
side of this watershed is not new and has 
been recognized by Congress in past legisla- 
tion. Mlustrative of such recognition is the 
Big Thompson project in Colorado (70 Stat. 
105) and the New Malones project along the 
Stanislaus River (Public Law 87-874, title 2, 
Laws 87th Cong., 2d sess., 1962) which care- 
fully protect existing users within the water- 
shed from any projects taking water outside 
of that area. 

(e) Further evidence of the condition of 
this river is reflected by the recent request 
of the Director of Bureau of Reclamation 
Region No. 3, Mr. A. B. West, wherein he re- 
quested all lower Colorado River contract 
users to accept a 10-percent cutback in ir- 
rigation and municipal water beginning May 
15, 1964, in the face of existing shortages. 
Further evidence is contained in the Pacific 
Southwest water plan, January 1964, report, 
page 3, where the Secretary relates that by 
1974 1t is anticipated that the lower basin 
will be in a state of shortage. 

For the foregoing reasons, we respectfully 
submit that the proposed central Arizona 
project legislation be amended so that exist- 
ing investments, both private and govern- 
mental, in these projects be protected. 

To assist the committee, we have prepared 
a proposed amendment to Senate bill 2658, 
attached hereto and marked exhibit O, 
which incorporates the language found in 
the New Malones Project Act above referred 
to which would spell out existing priorities. 
It is also our understanding that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior presented draft legisla- 
tion dealing with the Southwest water plan 
during his testimony before your committee. 
We also have had an opportunity to examine 
this legislation and feel that it does not rec- 
ognize the rights of existing users. To this 
end we have prepared an amendment to this 
legislation as well, which, for your informa- 
tion, is attached hereto and marked ex- 
hibit D. 

We are, of course, aware of the claim by 
California that all of their 4.4 million acre- 
feet of water used by their projects should 
be protected before water is available to cen- 
tral Arizona. We are not in sympathy with 
this claim as it involves an interstate system 
of priorities and out of line with the recent 
Supreme Court decision. California, of 
course, within the State, recognizes priorities 
along the Colorado River, and the various 
water users within that State have so con- 
tracted to achieve this recognition, 

The information contained in this letter 
has, from time to time, been presented to our 
congressional delegation and they are aware 
of the feeling of this area. I would like to 
reiterate again, however, that our board is in 
sympathy with the people of central Arizona 
and generally endorse the central Arizona 
project, provided, however, that the enabling 
legislation make the project subordinate to 
the reasonable satisfaction of all existing wa- 
ter delivery contracts between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and users in Arizona. 

Sincerely, 
E. E. WINEBARGER, 

President, Yuma Mesa Irrigation and 

Drainage District, Board of Directors. 
ELDON PAULSON. 
ELLIOT WAITS. 
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EXHIBIT A 


RESOLUTION OF THE YUMA COUNTY IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTS AND WATER USERS PRESIDENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas following the determination by 
the U.S. Supreme Court of Arizona’s entitle- 
ment to the waters of the Colorado River, 
there was introduced and is now pending in 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
providing for the construction and operation 
of the central Arizona project; and 

Whereas the Arizona legislature, in pro- 
viding funds for investigation and studies of 
the central Arizona project limited such in- 
vestigation and studies to “only that quan- 
tity of water (from the Colorado River) which 
may be available for use in Arizona after 
the satisfaction of all existing water de- 
livery contracts between the Secretary of the 
Interior and users in Arizona for the delivery 
of mainstream water,” and 

Whereas responsible State and local officials 
and others concerned with the promotion of 
the central Arizona project have at all times 
and in good faith stated that the construc- 
tion and operation of the central Arizona 
project would in no way jeopardize the pres- 
ent or future rights of existing users of 
Colorado River water under their contracts; 
and 

Whereas the construction and operation of 
the central Arizona project for the diversion 
into Arizona of Colorado River water to 
which this State is entitled, after satisfaction 
of the rights of existing legal users thereof, 
will be beneficial to the entire State of 
Arizona: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: 

1. That this organization does hereby en- 
dorse the central Arizona project and does 
lend its support to the same, Provided, how- 
ever, That in the enactment of central 
Arizona project legislation, whether as an in- 
dependent act or as part of any larger water 
plan or project, it be clearly defined and pro- 
vided that such project will be constructed 
and operated at all times for the diversion 
and use of only that quantity of water avail- 
able to the State of Arizona after satisfaction 
of all rights to Colorado River water pur- 
suant to existing water delivery contracts 
between the Secretary of Interior and users 
in Arizona. 

2. That this association stands ready at all 
times to discuss with responsible persons in- 
terested in and concerned with the passage of 
legislation for construction and operation of 
the central Arizona project means of imple- 
menting the above stated proviso. 


Dated and adopted this —— day of 
February 1964. 
Yuma COUNTY WATER Users Asso- 
CIATION, 
' President. 
YUMA IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
s President. 
Unrr B IRRIGATION & DRAINAGE 
DISTRICT, 
. President. 


YUMA MESA IRRIGATION & DRAIN- 
AGE DISTRICT, 


President. 
WELLTON-MOHAWK IRRIGATION & 
DRAINAGE-DISTRICT, 


President. 
NORTH GILA VALLEY IRRIGATION 


President. 
Yuma County BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS, 
$ Chairman. 
Concurred in: 
THE CITY OF YUMA, 
d Mayor. 
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EXHIBIT B 
[In acre-feet] 


Yuma area 
Colorado R River Indians 
Fort Mohave...---.-.---- 


Wildlife Range 


Cocopah, Yuma, and 
Chevehuevi vi Indian 


Gain pois Lees Ferry: 


Virgen sri vers — 800, 000 

BU Wild seu Sus. 40, 000 

. a 8. 340, 000 
Losses—Evaporation and plant use and seep- 

Lake Meade 800, 000 

000 

Ha 000 

000 


Amount of water in river for lower States. 
Mexican treaty. 


Amount left to be granted to Arizona... 
—The above show the amount of water 


737, 082 


Nore. 
still available for use Arizona after deducting the 
amounts already contracted for and natural losses, where 
the riverflow is 15,000,000 acre-feet or less. When the 
riverflows are more than 15,000,000 acre-feet for the 
Mexican treaty water is taken out of the surplus. 
the surplus is sufficient to supply Mexico, Arizona 
would Peri 7 of 750,000 or 267,000 acre-feet more or 
ke to of ES per year over the already 
sind ETS ural losses amounts. Taken from 
9808 tox records, thes average riverflow for the year from 
1948 to 1958, is 15, 983,000 acre-feet. 


Exar C 

AMENDMENT TO S. 1658 To AUTHORIZE, CON- 

STRUCT, OPERATE, AND MAINTAIN THE CENTRAL 

ARIZONA PROJECT, ARIZONA-NEW MEXICO, AND 

FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That for the pur- 
poses of furnishing supplemental irrigation 
water and municipal water supplies to the 
water-deficient areas of Arizona and west- 
ern New Mexico, through direct diversion or 
exchange of water, generation and sale of 
electric energy, control floods, conservation 
and development of fish and wildlife re- 
sources, enhancement of recreation oppor- 
tunities, and for other purposes, the Secretary 
of the Interior acting pursuant to the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto), is authorized to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the central 
Arizona project, Arizona-New Mexico. Be- 
fore initiating any diversions of water from 
the Colorado River in connection with the 
operation of the central Arizona project, the 
Secretary shall determine the quantities of 
water required to satisfy all existing con- 
tracts in Arizona made pursuant to the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, 45 Stat. 1057, for 
the delivery of mainstream water, and the di- 
versions authorized hereunder shall at all 
times be subordinate to the quantities so 
determined. The principal works of the 
project shall consist of the Bridge Canyon 
Dam, reseryoir and powerplant; Maxwell 
Dam, reservoir and power-pumping plant; 
Buttes Dam and Reservoir; Hooker Dam and 
Reservoir; Charleston Dam and Reservoir; 
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Granite Reef aqueduct; Tucson aqueducts 
and pumping plants; Salt-Gila aqueduct; 
canals, electrical transmission facilities, and 
related water distribution and drainage 
works. 


Exuistr D 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO JANUARY 14, 1964, 
DRAFT OF INITIAL SOUTHWEST WATER PLAN 
LEGISLATION 


Sec. 3. INITIAL FEATURES.—In partial ac- 
complishment of the initial plan, the Secre- 
tary shall: 

(e) construct, operate, and maintain the 
central Arizona project consisting of the 
following principal works: Maxwell Dam, 
Reservoir, and pumping plant; Buttes Dam 
and Reservoir; Charleston Dam and Reser- 
voir; Hooker Dam and Reservoir, New Mex- 
ico; Granite Reef aqueduct and pumping 
plants; Tucson aqueducts and pumping 
plants; Salt-Gila aqueduct; canals; power- 
plants and transmission facilities; water 
distribution and drainage facilities; and ap- 
purtenant works. The planning, construc- 
tion, and operation of the central Arizona 
project shall at all times be subject to the 
condition that diversions shall be subordi- 
nate to the reasonable satisfaction of all ex- 
isting water delivery contracts between the 
Secretary of the Interior and users in Arizona 
for the delivery of mainstream water. It 
shall be a condition of each contract under 
which water is provided under the project 
that there be in effect measures, adequate in 
the judgment of the Secretary, to control 
expansion of irrigation from aquifers affect- 
ing the contract service area. The Secretary 
is authorized to require as a condition in any 
contract under which water is provided un- 
der the project that the contractor agree to 
accept mainstream water in exchange for or 
in replacement of existing supplies from 
sources other than the mainstream but no 
such exchange of replacement water in ex- 
cess of the costs that would have been in- 
curred in connection with the continued use 
by the contractor of its existing supply, nor 
shall such exchange or replacement 
wise result in economic injury to the con- 
tractor. 


[Ch. 109, Laws of Arizona] 
House BiLL 207 


An act relating to the Arizona Interstate 
Stream Commission; conferring additional 
powers and duties upon the Arizona In- 
terstate Stream Commission; providing for 
the employment of a State water engineer 
by the Arizona Interstate Stream Commis- 
sion, and amending title 45, chapter 2, 
article 1, Arizona Revised Statutes, by 
adding sections 45-512 and 45-513 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of Arizona: 

SECTION 1, Title 45, chapter 2, article 1, 
Arizona Revised Statutes, is amended by 
adding sections 45-512 and 45-513, to read: 

“45-512. ADDITIONAL POWERS: 

“A. The Arizona Interstate Stream Com- 
mission is hereby duly authorized, for and 
on behalf of the State of Arizona, to con- 
sult, advise and cooperate with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the United States, as 
follows: 

“1, In the exercise of any authority con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Interior 
under the provisions of sections 4, 5, and 14 
of the act commonly known as the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act (43 U.S.C. sec. 617-617t), 
as contemplated and provided in section 
16 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

“2. In respect to the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to contract for the 
delivery of water of the main stream of the 
Colorado River for use within the State of 
Arizona. 

“3. In respect to all powers and duties of 
the Secretary of the Interior under the pro- 
visions of that certain contract between the 
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United States of America, acting by Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and the 
State of Arizona, acting by the Colorado 
River Commission, entered into on the 9th 
day of Februray, 1944, pursuant to chapter 46 
of the 1939 session laws of Arizona, and ap- 
proved by chapter 4 of the 1944 session laws 
of Arizona. 


4. In respect to the exercise by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of any authority rela- 
tive to the water of the Colorado River con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Interior 
by the proyisions of any legislation enacted 
by the Congress of the United States of 
America. 

“B. The powers and duties herein given 
the Arizona Interstate Stream Commission 
shall be limited and restricted to only that 
quantity of water which may be available 
for use in the State of Arizona, after the 
satisfaction of all existing contracts between 
the Secretary of the Interior and users in 
the State of Arizona for the delivery of 
water of the main stream of the Colorado 
River, and shall not extend to any such con- 
tracts, any amendments or supplements 
thereto, or to any Federal statute enacted 
before the effective date of this section per- 
taining to any Federal reclamation project 
within the State of Arizona constructed and 
using water of the main stream of the Colo- 
rado River before the effective date of this 
section. Nothing shall be done hereunder 
which will impair existing rights in the State 
of Arizona for the diversion and use of Colo- 
rado River water.” 


AMENDMENT PROPOSED BY MR. Moss 


Strike out everything after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“That (a) this Act may be cited as the 
‘Lower Colorado River Basin Project Act’. 

„(b) It is the object of this Act to provide 
a program for the further comprehensive 
development of the water resources of the 
Lower Colorado River Basin for the pur- 
poses, among others, of regulating the flow 
of the Colorado River, controlling floods, im- 
proving navigation, providing delivery of 
the stored waters of the Colorado River for 
reclamation of lands, including supplemental 
water supplies, and for municipal and in- 
dustrial purposes, providing for adequate 
water quality, providing for basic public 
outdoor recreation facilities, improvement of 
conditions for fish and wildlife and other 
beneficial uses, generation and sale of hydro- 
electric power as an incident of the fore- 
going purposes, conservation and beneficial 
utilization of the limited water supplies of 
the Lower Colorado River Basin, and the 
eventual provision of additional water for 
use in the Lower Colorado River Basin. It 
is the policy of the Congress that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘Secretary’) shall continue to develop, 
after consultation with affected States and 
appropriate Federal agencies, a regional water 
plan, consistent with the provisions of this 
Act and with future authorizations, to serve 
as the framework under which projects, 
whether heretofore constructed in the Lower 
Colorado River Basin or herein and hereafter 
authorized, may be coordinated and con- 
structed with proper timing. The term, ‘the 
Lower Colorado River Basin,’ as used herein 
shall mean the lower basin as defined in 
article II(g) of the Colorado River compact. 

“Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby authorized a 
separate fund in the Treasury of the United 
States, to be known as the Lower Colorado 
River Basin development fund (hereinafter 
called the ‘development fund’), which shall 
remain available until expended, as hereafter 
provided, for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. 

“(b) All appropriations made for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of section 
4 of this Act shall be credited to the develop- 
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ment fund as advances from the general 
fund of the Treasury. 

“(c) There shall also be credited to the de- 
velopment fund— 

“(1) all revenues collected in connection 
with the operation of facilities herein and 
hereafter authorized in furtherance of the 

of this Act, except entrance, admis- 
sion, and other recreation user fees or charges 
and proceeds received from recreation con- 
cessioners, and 

“(2) all revenues from the Boulder Canyon 
and Parker-Davis projects which, after com- 
pletion of repayment requirements of the 
said Boulder Canyon and Parker-Davis proj- 
ects, are: (A) surplus, as determined by the 
Secretary, to the operation, maintenance, and 
replacement requirements of those projects; 
(B) not needed for the purposes of the Colo- 
rado River development fund, established 
under subsection (d) of section 2 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 
Stat. 775); and (C) not needed to reimburse 
the Upper Colorado River Basin fund, estab- 
lished under section 5 of the Act of April 
11, 1956 (Colorado River Storage Project Act) 
(70 Stat. 107), as provided in the Glen Can- 
yon filling criteria (27 Fed. Reg. 6851) for 
any expenditures made from that fund to 
meet deficiencies in generation at Hoover 
Dam during the filling period of reservoirs of 
storage units of the Colorado River storage 
project. 

„d) All revenues collected and credited 
to the development fund pursuant to this 
Act shall be available, without further appro- 
priation, for (1) defraying the costs of oper- 
ation, maintenance, and replacements of, and 
emergency expenditures for, all facilities of 
the project, within such separate limitations 
as may be included in annual appropriation 
Acts; and (2) payments as required by sub- 
section (e) of this section. Revenues cred- 
ited to the development fund shall not be 
available for appropriation for construction 
of the works comprised within any unit of 
the project herein and hereafter authorized 
in furtherance of the p of this Act. 

“(e) Revenues in the development fund in 
excess of the amount necessary to meet the 
requirements of clause (1) of subsection (d) 
of this section shall be paid annually to the 
general fund of the Treasury to return— 

“(1) the costs of each unit of the project 
or separable feature thereof, herein author- 
ized, which are allocated to irrigation, com- 
mercial power, or municipal and industrial 
water supply, pursuant to this Act, within a 
period not exceeding fifty years from the date 
of completion of each such unit or separable 
feature, exclusive of any development period 
authorized by law; and 

“(2) interest (including interest during 
construction) on the unamortized balance of 
the investment in the commercial power and 
municipal and industrial water supply fea- 
tures of the project at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (f) of this 
section; and interest due shall be a first 
charge; and 

(3) to the extent that revenues are avail- 
able in the development fund after making 
the payments required by clause (1) of sub- 
section (d) and subparagraphs (1) and (2) 
of this subsection, costs incurred for units 
hereafter authorized to provide (in any year 
in which insufficient Colorado River main- 
stream water is available for release, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, to satisfy consump- 
tive uses in Arizona of two million eight 
hundred thousand acre-feet, in California of 
four million four hundred thousand acre- 
feet, and in Nevada of three hundred thou- 
sand acre-feet) water to make up such de- 
ficiencies at costs to the users that would 
have prevailed had mainstream Colorado 
River water been available for consumptive 
uses in the aforesaid amounts, such costs 
to be allocated among the purposes for which 
main stream Colorado River water is made 
available and to be returned within the pe- 
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riod specified in subparagraph (1) of this 
subsection: Provided, however, That water 
made available by such units that is not 
needed to make up the foregoing deficiencies 
shall be disposed of by the Secretary at rates 
or for repayment determined in accordance 
with the provisions of law otherwise appli- 
cable to said units. 

“(f) The interest rate applicable to those 
portions of the reimbursable costs of each 
unit of the project which are properly al- 
located to commercial power development 
and municipal and industrial water supply 
shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as of the beginning of the fiscal 
year in which the first advance is made for 
initiating construction of such unit, on the 
basis of the computed average interest rate 
payable by the Treasury upon its outstand- 
ing marketable public obligations which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption for 
fifteen years from the date of issue. 

“(g) Business-type budgets shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress annually for all op- 
erations financed by the development fund. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to— 

“(1) Prepare estimates of the long-range 
water supply available for consumptive use 
in the Lower Colorado River Basin, of cur- 
rent water requirements in said basin, and 
of the rate of growth of water requirements 
therein to the year 2030. 

“(2) Investigate alternative sources in the 
State of California and elsewhere as a means 
of supplying water to meet the current and 
anticipated water requirements in the Lower 
Colorado River Basin, and prepare prelimi- 
nary plans to accomplish such purpose. In 
planning any works to import water into the 
Lower Colorado River Basin, the Secretary 
shall give due consideration to existing and 
future needs within the areas and States of 
origin of the imported water and the means 
of offsetting the additional costs of future 
projects within said areas and States of origin 
caused by the preemption of the lower cost 
water sources that otherwise would have 
benefited said areas and States of origin, in- 
cluding the use of the development fund for 
this purpose. 

“(3) Investigate projects within the Lower 
Colorado River Basin, including projects on 
tributaries of the Colorado River, where un- 
developed water supplies are available or 
can be made available by replacement or ex- 
change. 

“(4) (a) Investigate means of providing for 
prudent water conservation practices to per- 
mit maximum beneficial utilization of avail- 
able water supplies. 

“(b) The Secretary shall submit annually 
to the President and the Congress reports 
covering the investigations required by sub- 
section (a) and, within five years from the 
effective date of this Act, the Secretary shall 
recommend to the President and the Con- 
gress projects and programs for authoriza- 
tion pursuant to paragraphs (2), (3), and 
(4) of subsection (a) and shall submit feasi- 
bility reports on such projects and programs. 
Said recommendation and feasibility reports 
shall include projects designed to provide 
water of an adequate quality for the Lower 
Colorado River Basin to assist in meeting 
that basin’s long-range needs and, in any 
event, sufficient to meet deficiencies between 
the quantities required to supply water for 
the annual consumptive use of two million 
eight hundred thousand acre-feet in Arizona, 
four million four hundred thousand acre- 
feet in California, and three hundred thou- 
sand acre-feet in Nevada and the quantities 
available in the main stream of the Colorado 
River for such uses as determined by the 
Secretary. 

“Sec. 4. In order to initiate the Lower 
Colorado River Basin project, herein referred 
to as the ‘project’, and to further the com- 
prehensive development of the water re- 
sources of the Lower Colorado River Basin 
the Secretary shall— 
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“(a) construct, operate, and maintain the 
main stream reservoir unit consisting of the 
Bridge Canyon and Marble Canyon projects, 
including dams, reservoirs, powerplants, 
transmission facilities and appurtenant 
works, and the Coconino and Paria River 
silt-detention reservoirs: Provided, That 
Bridge Canyon Dam shall be constructed so 
as to impound water at a normal surface 
elevation of one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six feet above mean sea level and that 
Marble Canyon Dam shall be constructed so 
as to impound water at a normal surface ele- 
vation of three thousand one hundred and 
forty feet above mean sea level. The Con- 
gress hereby declares that the construction 
of the Bridge Canyon Dam herein authorized 
is consistent with the Act of February 26, 
1919 (40 Stat. 1175); 

“(b) construct, operate, and maintain the 
central Arizona unit consisting of the fol- 
lowing principal works: (1) a system of main 
conduits and canals, including a main canal 
and pumping plants (Granite Reef aqueduct 
and pumping plants) for diverting and car- 
rying Colorado River water from Lake Hava- 
su to Orme Dam (McDowell Dam) on the 
Salt River above Granite Reef diversion dam; 
(2) Orme Dam (McDowell Dam) Reservoir 
and power pumping plant; (3) Buttes Dam 
and Reservoir; (4) Hooker Dam and Res- 
ervoir; (5) Charleston Dam and Reser- 
voir, (6) Tucson aqueducts and pumping 
plants; (7) Salt-Gila aqueduct; (8) canals, 
powerplants, and electrical transmission fa- 
cilities; (9) related water distribution and 
drainage works; and (1) appurtenant works: 
Provided, That for a period of twenty-five 
years from the effective date of this Act, or 
until such time as there shall have been 
constructed such project or projects for sup- 
plying water in quantities at least sufficient 
to avoid the deficiencies of main stream Colo- 
rado River water hereafter described, which- 
ever first occurs, in any year in which, as 
determined by the Secretary, there will be 
insufficient main stream Colorado River wa- 
ter to satisfy the consumptive use of two mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand, four million 
four hundred thousand, and three hundred 
thousand acre-feet in Arizona, California, 
and Nevada, respectively, diversions for the 
purposes of the central Arizona unit shall be 
so limited as to assure the availability of 
water in quantities sufficient to provide for 
the aggregate annual consumptive use of 
four million four hundred thousand acre- 
feet under water delivery contracts made 
with entities in the State of California. The 
terms ‘consumptive use’ and ‘main stream’ 
as used in this Act shall have the meanings 
assigned to those terms in the decree in Ari- 
zona against California dated March 9, 1964, 
— U.S. —;; 

“(c) undertake comprehensive investiga- 
tions, in cooperation with other concerned 
agencies to demonstrate the feasibility of 
proposed development plans in maintaining 
an adequate water quality throughout the 
basin; 

“(d) construct, operate, and maintain 
such additional works as shall from time to 
time be authorized by the Congress as units 
of the project; 

“(e) investigate, plan, construct, operate, 
and maintain or otherwise provide for (1) 
basic public outdoor recreation facilities on 
lands withdrawn or acquired for the devel- 
opment of units of the project herein and 
hereafter authorized, conservation of the 
scenery, the natural, historic, and arche- 
ologic objects and the wildlife on said lands, 
and public use and enjoyment of the same 
and of the water areas created thereunder in 
a manner coordinated and consistent with 
the other purposes of such units, and (2) fa- 
cilities, consistent with the primary purposes 
of such units for the conservation and devel- 
opment of fish and wildlife. The Secretary 
is authorized to enter into agreements with 
Federal agencies or State or local public 
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bodies for the operation, maintenance, and 
additional development of lands or facilities 
or to dispose of such lands or facilities to 
Federal agencies or State or local public 
bodies by lease, transfer, conveyance, or ex- 
change, upon such terms and conditions as 
will best promote the development and op- 
eration of such lands or facilities in the pub- 
lic interest for purposes of this subsection. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, in constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the units of the project herein 
and hereafter authorized, the Secretary shall 
be governed by the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902; 32 Stat. 388 and Acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto). 

“(b) Contracts for the delivery of water 
from such units shall conform to and be 
made in accordance with the requirements 
of the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 
1057). 

“(c) The Secretary— 

“(1) may require that contracts for the 
delivery of water for irrigation purposes from 
the Central Arizona Unit provide for the de- 
livery of such water at an identical price per 
acre-foot for water of the same class at the 
several points of delivery from the main 
canals and conduits and from such other 
points of delivery as the Secretary may des- 
ignate; shall require that water furnished 
by or through such unit shall not be used 
for the irrigation of lands not having a re- 
cent irrigation history, as determined by the 
Secretary; and shall require as a condition 
precedent to each contract that there be in 
effect measures adequate, in his judgment, 
to control expansion of irrigation from aqui- 
fers affected by irrigation in the contract 
service area; and the canals and distribution 
systems through which water is conveyed 
after its delivery by the United States to the 
contractor shall be provided and maintained 
with linings to the extent, adequate in his 
judgment, to prevent excessive conveyance 
losses; and long-term contracts relating to 
irrigation water supply shall provide that 
water made available thereunder may be 
made available by the Secretary for munici- 
pal or miscellaneous purposes, if and to the 
extent that such water is not required by 
the contractor for irrigation purposes; and 

(2) may enter into contracts relating to 
municipal and industrial water supply from 
the project without regard to the limitations 
of the last sentence of section 9(c) of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1194) and may provide for the delivery of 
such water at an identical price per acre-foot 
for water of the same class at the several 
points of delivery from the main canals and 
conduits; and 

“(3) may require as a condition in any 
contract under which water is provided un- 
der the project that the contractor agree to 
accept mainstream water in exchange for or 
in replacement of existing supplies from 
sources other than the mainstream but no 
such exchange or replacement shall require a 
contractor to bear any cost of said exchange 
or replacement water in excess of the costs 
that would have been incurred in connection 
with the continued use by the contractor of 
its existing supply, nor shall such exchange 
or replacement otherwise result in economic 
injury to the contractor. 

“Sec. 6. Upon completion of each unit of 
the project herein or hereafter authorized, or 
separate feature thereof, the Secretary shall 
allocate the total costs of constructing said 
unit or feature to commercial power, irriga- 
tion, municipal and industrial water supply, 
flood control, navigation, area redevelop- 
ment, recreation, fish and wildlife, or any 
other purposes authorized under the Federal 
reclamation laws. Costs of means and 
measures to prevent loss of and damage to 
fish and wildlife resources resulting from the 
construction of the project shall be con- 
sidered as project costs and allocated as may 
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be appropriate among the project functions. 
Costs of construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance allocated to area redevelopment, and 
other authorized nonreimbursable p 

shall be nonreturnable under the provisions 
of this Act. Costs allocated to recreation and 
fish and wildlife enhancement shall be non- 
reimbursable within appropriate limits de- 
termined by the Secretary to be consistent 
with the provisions of law and policy ap- 
plicable to other similar Federal projects and 
programs. On January 1 of each year the 
Secretary shall report to the Congress begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, upon the status of the revenues from 
and the cost of constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the project for the previous 
fiscal year. The Secretary’s report shall be 
prepared to reflect accurately the Federal in- 
vestment allocated at that time to power, to 
irrigation, and to other purposes, the prog- 
ress of return and repayment thereon, and 
the estimated rate of progress, year by year, 
in accomplishing full repayment. 

“Sec. 7. The Secretary shall determine the 
repayment capability of Indian lands within, 
under, or served by any unit of the project. 
Construction costs allocated to irrigation of 
Indian lands (including provision of water 
for incidental domestic and stockwater uses) 
and within the repayment capability of such 
lands shall be subject to the Act of July 1, 
1982 (47 Stat. 564), and such costs as are 
beyond repayment capability of such lands 
shall be nonreimbursable. 

“Sec. 8. This Act shall be deemed a sup- 
plement to the Federal reclamation laws (Act 
of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388 and Acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto). Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to alter, amend, repeal, 
construe, interpret, modify, or be in conflict 
with the provisions of the Colorado River 
compact, the Upper Colorado River Basin 
compact, the Act of April 11, 1956 (Colorado 
River Storage Project Act) (70 Stat. 105), the 
treaty with the United Mexican States 
(Treaty Series 994), the opinion and any de- 
cree entered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Arizona against California 
(873 U.S. 456), or, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein, the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
(45 Stat. 1057) or the Boulder Canyon Ad- 
justment Act (54 Stat. 774). 

“Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby created the 
Colorado-Pacific Regional Water Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission’) composed of members to be ap- 
pointed as follows: 

“(1) A Chairman appointed by the Presi- 
dent: Provided, That in the event the Chair- 
man is the head of a Federal department or 
agency, he may appoint a deputy to act in 
his stead during his absence; 

(2) One member representing each of the 
States of Arizona, California, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah, appointed by the Governor 
of the State, and one member representing 
each other State which the President may 
find to be affected, such member to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor of such State; and 

“(3) One member appointed by and rep- 
resenting each of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, the Army, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and State and one member represent- 
ing each of such other departments and 
agencies as the President may designate. 

“(b) The compensation of each member 
shall be paid by the entity appointing him. 

“(c) The functions of the Commission 
shall be advisory only, and in its advisory 
capacity the Commission shall— 

“(1) Assist in the coordination of further 
Federal, State, interstate, and local plans 
for the conservation, augmentation, and 
beneficial utilization of the water and re- 
lated land resources of the Lower Colorado 
River Basin and affected areas. 

“(2) Advise and consult with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with respect to his re- 
sponsibilities under section 3 of this Act. 
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“(3) Recommend long-range schedules of 
priorities for the collection and analysis of 
basic data and for investigation, planning, 
and construction of projects. 

“(4) Recommend to the appropriate Fed- 
eral and State agencies studies of water re- 
sources and related land resources in the 
region as the Commission believes are neces- 
sary in the preparation of the plans de- 
scribed in clause (1) of this subsection. 

“(d) In carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, the Commission may— 

“(1) Employ and compensate such per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable. 

“(2) Use the United States mails in the 
same manner and upon the same conditions 
as departments and agencies of the United 
States. 

“(3) Acquire, furnish, and equip such 
office space as is necessary. 

“(4) Accept for any of its purposes and 
functions appropriations, donations, and 
grants of money, equipment supplies, mate- 
rials, facilities and services, and receive, 
utilize, and dispose of the same. 

“(5) Incur such necessary expenses and 
exercise such other powers as are consistent 
with and reasonably required to perform its 
functions under this section. 

“(e) The Commission shall determine the 
proportionate shares of its expenses which 
shall be borne by the Federal Government 
and each of the States. The Commission 
shall prepare a budget annually and transmit 
it to the Federal departments and the States. 
Estimates of proposed appropriations from 
the Federal Government shall be included in 
the budget estimates submitted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the Budgeting and 
Accounting Act of 1921, as amended, and 
may include an amount for advance to the 
Commission against State appropriations for 
which delay is anticipated by reason of later 
legislative sessions. 

“Src. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are required to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bill to 
authorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Lower Colorado River 
Basin project, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPROVAL OF MILITARY PAY BILL 
URGED 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, recently, 
the Senate enacted a pay increase for 
Federal employees. I feel that it is not 
only proper but also imperative that our 
attention now focus on increasing the 
salaries of those who are maintaining 
freedom’s eternal vigilance and preserv- 
ing the uneasy peace existing in today’s 
world. 

History has demonstrated that when 
peace prevails citizens forget too quickly 
the sacrifices made by our military when 
our Republic was challenged. 

Let me say that I am not going to be 
guilty of such shortsightedness. Though 
we live in an era of modern warfare, I be- 
lieve that— 

Neither missiles ready for launching, 
Nor Sac bombers constant alert 
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Nay, not Polaris subs worldwide 

(As vital as they are) 

Are themselves sufficient 

For it was, is, and always will be 

The will and desire of the fighting man 

That is decisive when victory or defeat hangs 
in balance. 


Yes; even in today’s atomic, automated 
age, the soldier remains important. In 
fact, there has never been a period of 
history when the caliber of our service- 
men was so important. Our complex 
modern warfare demands trained per- 
sonnel. Yet, our servicemen see their 
civilian neighbors compensated at much 
higher rates for comparable duties. In 
too many cases the lucrative pay of civil- 
ian profession lures competent and need- 
ed men from the services. This is both 
expensive to the taxpayers and detri- 
mental to our overall defense posture. 
We must adopt policies designed to en- 
courage servicemen to stay in the service. 
This necessitates both better pay and 
better living conditions for our military. 

I urge approval of the military pay bill. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 
88-379, THE ANDERSON WATER 
RESOURCES RESEARCH ACT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
Monday, July 21, the Senate received 
from the President of the United States 
notice that he has approved and signed 
S. 2, the Water Resources Research Act 
of 1964, known to us as the Anderson 
Act. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has 
today announced the establishment of 
an Office of Water Resources Research, 
and the appointment of Dr. John C. Cal- 
houn, Jr., as the Acting Director of the 
new office. The Associate Director is Mr. 
E. D. Eaton, formerly a member of the 
professional staff of the Senate Interior 
Committee. 

The 88th Congress is making an out- 
standing record in the resources and con- 
servation field. The enactment of S. 2, 
which will stimulate, in universities 
throughout the Nation, research into 
water problems and the training of 
much-needed hydroscientists, will, in the 
judgment of many leaders in the re- 
sources fields, prove ultimately to rival 
in importance the Hatch Act of 1877, 
which established our agricultural ex- 
periment stations. 

I am especially pleased, Mr. President, 
that in his statement upon approval of 
the S. 2, President Lyndon Johnson gave 
recognition to our colleague, Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico, 
the author of the bill, who in recent years 
has provided leadership in many fields of 
resources legislation. It has been my 
privilege to cosponsor a number of the 
— he has, and is, helping us write into 
Aw. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
statement made by the President of the 
United States, upon signing S. 2; and the 
announcement of Secretary of Interior 
Udall, issued today, on the implementa- 
tion of the bill, which is now Public Law 
88-379. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the announcement were or- 
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dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, JULY 17, 1964 


The Water Resources Research Act of 1964, 
which I have approved today, fills a vital 
need. 

Abundant good water is essential to con- 
tinued economic growth and progress. The 
Congress has found that we have entered 
a period in which acute water shortages are 
hampering our industries, our agriculture, 
our recreation, and our individual health 
and happiness. 

Assuming a continuation of current prac- 
tices, by the year 2000 there will not be 
enough usable water to meet the water re- 
quirements of parts of the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

This legislation will help us solve this 
problem. It will create local centers of 
water research. It will enlist the intel- 
lectual power of universities and research 
institutes in a nationwide effort to conserve 
and utilize our water resources for the com- 
mon benefit. The new centers will be con- 
cerned with municipal and regional, as well 
as with national water problems. Their 
ready accessibility to State and local of- 
ficials will permit each problem to be at- 
tacked on an individual basis, the only way 
in which the complex characteristics of each 
water deficiency can be resolved. The bill 
contemplates a high degree of interstate co- 
operation, and I urge that this be encouraged. 

In large measure, this legislation is a trib- 
ute to the vision and wisdom of Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico. He 
has long recognized the problems. He deyel- 
oped the program. He guided it through 
Congress. He has been in the forefront of 
the effort to see that adequate supplies of 
water are avallable in all parts of the Nation. 

One provision of the bill, however, causes 
me serious concern, and I request its dele- 
tion. The Secretary of the Interior, in ad- 
ministering the program is required, in ef- 
fect, to obtain the approval of the commit- 
tees of the House and Senate for each water 
research grant or contract. Although this 
legislation is so phrased that it is not tech- 
nically subject to constitutional objection, it 
violates the spirit of the constitutional re- 
quirement of separation of power between 
the executive and legislative branches, It is 
both inappropriate and inefficient for com- 
mittees of the Congress to participate in the 
award of individual contracts or grants. 
Apart from the question of the relationship 
between the executive and legislative 
branches, the delays which would ensue 
from the suggested procedure would be detri- 
mental to both scientific research and the 
timely achievement of the important mission 
of the legislation. 

[News release from U.S. Department of the 
Interior, July 21, 1964] 
OFFICE OF WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 
ESTABLISHED 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart L, Udall 
announced today that he has set up an 
Office of Water Resources Research (OWRR) 
to administer the new program of grants to 
universities and research institutions pro- 
vided by the Water Resources Research Act. 

Secretary Udall said he has appointed 
John C. Calhoun, Jr., to be Acting Director 
of the new office and E. D. Eaton to be As- 
sociate Director. 

Dr. Calhoun has been Science Adviser and 
Assistant to the Secretary since May 1963 
and will continue to hold this post. Mr. 
Eaton has been a member of the Depart- 
ment’s resources program staff since 1961. 
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Secretary Udall said: “The Water Re- 
sources Research Act, signed into law July 17 
by President Johnson, will give a great for- 
ward push to water conservation and de- 
velopment. It provides for furnishing fi- 
nancial assistance to non-Federal research 
in discovering new and improved ways of 
dealing with water problems. This means 
that the whole Nation will now benefit from 
the brainpower in universities being applied 
to critical water problems. 

“With our rapid population and economic 
growth, we must provide for greatly in- 
creased water use—about double during the 
next two decades and much more than that 
before the end of the century. 

“But a good many localities already are 

short of water and generally 
throughout the Nation there is insufficient 
water of good quality available without sub- 
stantial treatment for meeting our growing 
requirements. 

“This means,” Udall said, “that it is es- 
sential to get much more use out of the wa- 
ter than we now do. We must do a better 
job of conserving water; we must use it more 
economically and efficiently; we must pro- 
tect its quality from pollution; we must 
find more economical means of treating it; 
and we must store and regulate floods so 
that they do not rush to sea unused, 

“Scientists and engineers in Government 
agencies do outstanding work on these prob- 
lems and they will continue to be the back- 
bone of the research effort. But the prob- 
lems are so many and so large and the 
urgency is so great that we also have to make 
full use of the knowledge and ability of 
non-Federal research workers in universities 
and elsewhere. 

“This is provided for in the Water Re- 
sources Research Act of 1964 passed by Con- 
gress on July 2, 1964. The act was first 
sponsored by Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, as S. 2, and it has been widely 
endorsed by many Members of Congress, 
State officials, professional, scientific, and 
citizen groups. It is a real milestone in nat- 
ural resources conservation.” 

The act authorizes a continuing program 
of (a) annual grants to aid one State water 
resources research center in each State, and 
(b) grants to aid specific water resources 
research at land-grant universities; also 
authorized is a smaller 10-year program of 
grants to aid water research at other uni- 
versities or research institutions. 

In addition to producing new knowledge 
to be used in solving water problems, Sec- 
retary Udall emphasized two other important 
results: 

“One result will be that the State and 
interstate water research centers will be 
available to State governments and local 
communities. This will make them more 
effective in dealing with local water mat- 
ters—and water supply and water use are 
important State and local responsibilities. 
The State water resources research centers 
can aid local officials and others because 
they will be readily accessible to the people 
of their State, and they can supply informa- 
tion on local conditions and problems. This 
will greatly strengthen the grassroots par- 
ticipation in water matters. 

“A second result will be to produce addi- 
tional highly trained water scientists and 
engineers. Many more such people will be 
needed at all levels of government, in in- 
dustry, and in other capacities to plan and 
carry out water conservation and develop- 
ment work. We know that present govern- 
ment and private water resource facilities 
will have to be enlarged and extended to 
meet water requirements in the years ahead. 
Through association with the research work 
aided by this new program, well-qualified 
people will be produced at universities 
throughout the country. Qualified man- 
power is one of the main shortages in the 
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water field, and this program will help 
meet that need.” 

Rules and regulations governing the grants 
program will be issued by the Department 
shortly. 

Dr. Calhoun came to the Department from 
the Texas State University on a leave of ab- 
sence from his position as vice president for 
engineering and vice chancellor for develop- 
ment, Texas A. & M. University Sys- 
tem: He is a petroleum engineer who has 
held positions in the industry and on the 
faculties of Texas State University, Penn- 
sylvania State University, and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. He resided with his 
wife and family in McLean, Va. 

Mr. Eaton, before coming with the De- 
partment was consultant to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
the Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources. He and his wife reside in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S, 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the 
pending business there be a time limita- 
tion of 1 hour on each amendment, to 
be equally divided between the major- 
ity and minority leaders, and that there 
be 4 hours on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That during the further consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the 
human and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United States, 
there be a limitation of debate of 1 hour 
on each amendment, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the majority and the mi- 
nority leaders, and of 4 hours on the bill, 
divided and controlled as above. 

JuLY 22, 1964. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Montana 
can inform me whether the Senate will 
take up the amendments this evening? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. The Senate 
will take up at least the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
Prouty], which will be offered very 
shortly, I hope. Also, the Senate will 
consider any others which may be avail- 
able, because it will likely be in session 
until 7 o’clock this evening, or a little 
later, and I would hope some amend- 
ments would be offered in the meantime. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NELSON 
BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE ON THE 
MILITARY PAY BILL 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the mil- 

itary pay bill, S. 3001, went on the cal- 


endar on July 15, while the Senate was 
in recess. 
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I had a hearing scheduled in Esca- 
naba, Mich., which had been scheduled 
at the request of the chairman of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
It was not possible, therefore, when the 
bill came up on Monday, for me to be on 
the floor of the Senate. 

The bill was placed on the calendar on 
July 15, while the Senate was in recess. 
No notice had gone to anyone in the 
Senate. 

My office requested Mr, Valeo to re- 
quest a delay of 1 day on the military 
pay bill so that I would have an oppor- 
tunity to participate. That request was 
denied by the leadership, I regret to say. 

Therefore, it was necessary for me to 
submit a statement to the House Armed 
Services Committee which is today con- 
ducting hearings on the military pay bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement I submitted to 
the House Armed Services Committee 
this morning be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON, 

PREPARED FOR THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 

COMMITTEE, JULY 22, 1964 


I am submitting this statement for con- 
sideration of the House Armed Services 
Committee because the service pay of the 
enlisted man for his first 2 years is so inade- 
quate that it ought, I think, be a matter of 
concern to all of us. 

In general, the military pay increase bill, 
is one that should be supported by every 
Member of Congress. Our men in service 
deserve adequate pay. In view of the recent 
pay increase legislation for civilian Govern- 
ment employees, this bill, which gives a 2½ 
percent increase to some military men, is 
certainly justified. 

Nonetheless, I believe it suffers from a 
serious deficiency. Continuing a policy we 
have followed for the last 12 years, it does 
not grant a salary increase to the enlisted 
man in his first 2 years of service. Whereas 
this policy may have been justified in the 
past when service was universal or nearly 
so, it would seem to be grossly unfair to 
continue it any longer. 

The bill leaves unchanged the existing 
pay schedule which rewards the entering 
enlisted man with only $78 per month for 
his service to his country. I believe it can 
be shown that this low pay is one of the 
main reasons we have been failing to hold 
men in the lower ranks. Moreover, it is 
undoubtedly one of the main reasons more 
men do not volunteer for service. And, since 
we are now drafting only 90,000 men per 
year on an average, the failure to increase 
pay and other incentives to volunteers helps 
perpetuate the draft which, I believe, is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. 

For these various reasons I would like 
to suggest that the committee consider the 
following additions to the legislation: 

A provision which would grant pay in- 
creases of 8% percent to enlisted men in 
their first 2 years of service. (This would 
be an increase corresponding to the in- 
crease provided for officers in their first 2 
years under the pending legislation.) 

A provision which would direct the Sec- 
retary of Defense to offer for congressional 
consideration, study, and debate, a broad 
plan of general pay increases designed to 
better attract and retain high quality men, 
especially in the lower ranks, so that the 
present high turnover could be reduced. 

Consider some of the results of our pres- 
ent failure to pay an adequate wage to men 
in the lower ranks of military service: 
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We have not raised the pay of first year 
enlistees for 12 years. Since 1952, a man 
entering service has been paid $78 per month. 
During this period the average total pay 
increase for the services has been 39.2 per- 
‘cent. In reality, of course, since the first 
2-year men have received no raise at all, this 
percentage figure understates the basic fact 
that the great majority of servicemen have 
had very substantial pay increases relative 
to the first 2-year enlistees, who have had 
none. 

Since 1946, the only pay increase for 
entering enlistees has been the 1952 raise of 
$3 per month, from $75 to $78. Over a year’s 
period this amounts to $36. Thus, on aver- 
age in the 18 years since 1946, his pay bracket 
has been raised about $2 per year, or the 
pitifully low annual increase in weekly pay 
of about 4 cents. This has been a major 
factor contributing to the unfortunate situ- 
ation summarized by a recent Department 
of the Air Force study entitled “Economic 
Status of Certain Air Force Personnel.” 

One hundred sixty-nine thousand airmen 
‘draw less pay than the poverty level stand- 
ards set by the President’s Council on Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Eight thousand airmen are below poverty 
level even after adjustment is made for the 
value of their rations and quarters. 

Seventy thousand airmen must resort to 
“moonlighting” to supplement their incomes. 

Sixty thousand airmen are actually eli- 
gible for various relief benefits: 

Incredible as it must seem to us, more than 
5,000 airmen are actually receiving relief. 

The Air Force Relief Agency, in response 
to the emergency needs of airmen, spent one- 
half of its $2 million 1963 budget on such 
basics as food, clothing, and rent, 

The Senate Armed Services Committee re- 
port on the bill under consideration states 
that its purpose is to “provide a timely in- 
crease in basic pay for the members of the 
uniformed services and thereby maintain a 
reasonable comparison in compensation 
trends for military personnel.” 

If indeed we are to be faithful to this pur- 
pose I believe we should increase the pay of 
first term military men. Some 840,000 mili- 
tary members with less than 2 years of serv- 
ice will not receive a raise under this bill. 
This amounts to 35 percent of the 2.3 million 
active duty enlisted members forecast for 
fiscal year 1965. 

Ninety-five percent of the enlisted members 
who are being denied an increase under 
S. 3001 fall into the lowest three pay grades, 
private first class and below, E-1, E-2, E-3. 
Of the 5 percent remaining, 45,000, fully 
40,000 are in the next higher grade, corporal, 
E4 


Every Member of Congress is reminded 
daily of the state of affairs in the lower 
ranks by the number of requests he receives 
for hardship discharges based mainly on fi- 
nancial need. 

The only reason things are not worse is 
that lower graders are mostly unmarried and 
they receive rations and quarters. If this 
were not true, they would be among the most 
impoverished citizens in these United States 
with their $961.32 first year take-home pay. 

But even taking the factors of rations and 
quarters into consideration, they are at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage even in comparison to the 
least skilled, lowest ranked Federal employee. 
After we add the value of these benefits to 
the first year salary of the enlisted man, I 
estimate that the lowest paid white-collar 
Federal employee receives 47 percent more an- 
nually, and the lowest paid blue-collar Fed- 
eral employee receives 71 percent more. 

Perhaps a more relevant comparison is be- 
tween the first year enlisted man and the 
entering apprentice, rather than the lowest 
paid worker, for, of course, the services do not 
accept all those who might qualify simply for 
clerk or janitorial work. I estimate that the 
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average Federal employee at the beginning 
apprentice level receives 125 percent more 
than the entering serviceman. 

I believe our men in service deserve better 
treatment than this. 

And I believe that our Nation's military 
strength could be substantially improved by 
providing better treatment, for one result of 
our present pay schedules is a strikingly 
high turnover of personnel. The following 
figures show that we are not able to retain 
trained personnel for substantial periods of 
time with existing pay rates, especially at 
the lower ranks; 

In the average year, 236,000 men at or 
below the E-3 level leave the service for 
reasons other than retirement. 

If the next higher grade is included, E-4 
(corporal level), the yearly loss for reasons 
other than retirement amounts to 380,000. 

Thus, on average, every 4 years we lose the 
equivalent of the total number of men in 
service at these levels. Almost as many men 
as the total estimated complement of men 
at or below the E-3 level, (1.09 million for 
1965) and more than the total estimated 
complement of those at or below E-4 (1.54 
million) leave service in every 4-year period. 

This high loss rate in the lower ranks is 
highly uneconomic, is detrimental to military 
morale, and is certain to have a weakening 
effect upon our military efficiency. I believe 
better pay would substantially reduce the 
rate of loss. 

Thus, both for reasons of fairness, and of 
sound military personnel policy, I respect- 
fully urge that the pay increase legislation 
now being considered be modified to include 
substantial pay increases for men in their 
first years of service. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the 
human and financial resources of the 
Nation to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the poet 
Shelley once said, “Weep for Adonais— 
he is dead.” At this hour it is fitting 
that we should paraphrase this to read, 
“Weep for civil service for she is dying.” 

Even in her state of expiration, the 
administration would sully her honor 
and stain her virtue with a dirty politi- 
cal brush. 

The merit system, which was created 
under the Presidency of Chester Allen 
Arthur, has been respected and strength- 
ened by virtually every administration, 
Republican or Democratic, since that 
time. 

Yet, there are those who would despoil 
its traditions and use the civil service 
system as an arm of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

They would have the old standards of 
ability and merit give way to the wheel 
and the deal tactics which were aban- 
doned by even the most sordid figures 
nearly a century ago. 

Mr. President, the patronage grabbers, 
the zealots who would pervert the civil 
service have forgotten to look at their 
calendars. Despite their fondest yearn- 
ings, it is not yet 1984. 

In the spring of 1963, an effort was 
made to call attention to the White 
House efforts to create a new area of 
political patronage—summer jobs in the 
executive agencies for college students. 
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When the administration first stated 
that college students seeking summer 
positions would be screened by the White 
House, a storm of outrage broke loose 
which was answered by assurances that 
this procedure involved not patronage 
but simply coordination. 

On March 27, 1963, the Civil Service 
Commission Chairman attempted to re- 
assure the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. He contended to 
the committee that the only reason the 
White House wanted the names of sum- 
mer job applicants was to arrange semi- 
nars for them. 

Senators will recall that the truth 
finally came out after a great deal of 
digging by Joseph Young of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and the cries of in- 
nocence no longer emanated from the 
White House. 

However, during the earlier stages of 
the controversy, while both the White 
House and the Civil Service Commission 
were issuing denials of wrongdoing, the 
official publication of the National Fed- 
eration of College Young Democrats had 
this to say: 

You may have noticed in recent newspaper 
stories that responsibility for such summer 
jobs has been transferred to the White 
House. 

The Young Democrats division has checked 
out what this means for you. 

We have been recommended to suggest 
the following procedure. Write to your 
Senator or Congressman, asking him for a 
form 57. When you return it, ask him to 
enclose an accompanying letter of recom- 
mendation and to forward it with the form 
K to Mrs. Dorothy Davies at the White 

ouse. 


The publication went on to point out 
that if prospective job applicants have 
any trouble, they should contact Jim 
Hunt, the college director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Apparently nothing is sacred, not even 
summertime civil service positions, when 
the wheelers and the dealers spring into 
action. 

After pressure from the press and Re- 
publicans in Congress, the Civil Service 
Commission, on April 8, 1963, acted to 
prevent the White House and Federal 
agencies from appointing students to 
summer Federal jobs in Washington 
solely on the basis of political infiuence. 

It allegedly withdrew from all agen- 
cies the authority to make temporary ap- 
pointments and said that the power 
would not be restored until the Com- 
mission was convinced that appoint- 
ments would be made without political 
clearances and in full compliance with 
the law and the Commission’s rules and 
regulations, 

This was the first time in history that 
it became necessary for the Commission 
to call a special session in order to pre- 
vent partisan political considerations 
from governing the selection of Federal 
employees. 

The Commission informed agency 
heads that political clearance is clearly 
illegal, and it cited chapter and verse of 
the laws and regulations to back up its 
opinion. 
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A Civil Service Commission official 
summed up the unwholesome situation 
in this fashion: 

We were sorry to have to do it but we were 
placed in an impossible situation where our 
honor and virtue and the integrity of the 
system was at stake. 


This was the first evidence that the 
Democratic administration was willing 
to exploit young students for political 
ends. It was followed by further con- 
vincing proof. 

The so-called impartial White House 
seminars which were conducted in 1963 
were the next target for the wheelers and 
dealers. Lectures were scheduled al- 
legedly to give the summer job holders 
a broader view of Government opera- 
tions. The nonpartisan National Center 
for Education and Politics reported the 
meetings had definite political overtones. 

Indeed, this situation became so bad 
that several reforms of the program were 
suggested by Representative WILLIAM 
WIDNALL and the American Political 
Science Association. 

One might have imagined hopefully 
that the administration had learned its 
lesson and that the student job program 
would now be free from the odorous taint 
of partisan political considerations. Yet, 
me wheelers and dealers would not have 

so. 

Joseph Young, a staff writer for the 
Washington Evening Star, reported in 
last night’s issue that college students 
in summer Government jobs are being 
recruited for active service in President 
Johnson’s reelection campaign. The 
Young Citizens for Johnson, he said, in 
cooperation with the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, have distributed liter- 
ature at White House seminars to young 
men and women who have secured sum- 
mer jobs in the Federal service under 
civil service authority. Young charged 
that those at the head of the drive 
openly acknowledge that the purpose is 
to enlist students in active campaigning 
for President Johnson after the conven- 
tion closes, as well as to get them to 
start Johnson for President groups on 
their college campuses when they return 
to school in September. 

Democratic spokesmen, according to 
Young, have boasted that they have 
gotten around the Hatch Act, but the 
Star columnist properly characterized 
the conduct of the administration when 
he stated: 

It raises the question of civil service rules 
as well as ethics in contacting the youths 
who are serving in Federal jobs that have 
been expressly authorized by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission on the condition that there 
be no politics involved in their employment. 


Mr. President, the wheelers and dealers 
were not satisfied with the mere distri- 
bution of political literature at the sup- 
posedly impartial White House seminars. 
They told the students how arrange- 
ments could be made for them to attend 
the Democratic National Convention, 
how to get campaign outfits, and how to 
participate in Democratic rallies. 

So that Senators will have the full 
story on the third major endeavor of the 
administration to use the civil service 
program as a political football, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Star article 
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be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHNSON CAMPAIGN RECRUITS STUDENTS IN 
FEDERAL JOBS 
(By Joseph Young) 
College students in summer Government 
jobs here are being recruited for active serv- 
ice in President Johnson's reelection cam- 


paign. 

The Young Citizens for Johnson, in coop- 
eration with the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, have distributed literature at White 
House seminars to young men and women 
who have secured summer jobs in the Fed- 
eral service under civil service authority. 

The literature distributed among most of 
the 5,000 students in summer Federal jobs 
invites those interested to attend the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Atlantic City 
next month as convention volunteers. 

Those in charge of the drive acknowledge 
that the purpose is to enlist the students in 
active campaigning for President Johnson 
after the convention closes, as well as to get 
them to start Johnson for President groups 
on their college campuses when they return 
to school in September. 

Senator Bayn, Democrat, of Indiana, is 
national chairman of the Young Citizens for 
Johnson group. 


MUST QUIT SUMMER JOBS 


Spokesman for the organization say no vio- 
lation of the Hatch Act is involved because 
the students have been told they will have 
to quit their Federal summer jobs by August 
24 when the Democratic National Convention 
begins if they are to be accepted as conven- 
tion volunteers. 

However, it raises the question of civil 
service rules as well as ethics in contacting 
the youths who are serving in Federal jobs 
that have been expressly authorized by the 
Civil Service Commission on the condition 
that there be no politics involved in their 
employment. 

Last year, after newspaper publicity about 
White House attempts to gain control over 
the filling of these summer jobs, the Civil 
Service Commission stepped in and took 
away agencies’ authority to fill these posi- 
tions unless political considerations were 
barred. 

All agencies agreed to these terms and the 
authority was restored to them this year for 
hiring the students for these jobs, 


ATTEND SEMINARS 


Not all 6,000 are college students, but 
many are. It is college students the Young 
Citizens for Johnson are mainly interested in 
recruiting for the forthcoming political cam- 
paign. 

The students are brought together once a 
week or every 2 weeks for so-called White 
House seminars, though the meetings are 
held in the Sheraton-Park Hotel. Object of 
the seminars is to acquaint the students with 
the workings of Government and the hope 
that some of them on graduation will choose 
the Federal service as a career. 

They have been addressed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy and several other top Govern- 
ment officials and President Johnson is sched- 
uled to address them next week. 

At last Friday’s session, literature was 
distributed to the students inviting them to 
attend the Democratic convention as volun- 
teers. They were told that special arrange- 
ments would be made to house the volunteers 
at about $5 a night. 

However, they were told they would have 
to pay a $10 registration fee to pay for the 
purchase of an official campaign outfit to 
identify all convention volunteers—a match- 
ing shift and headband for the girls and a 
matching vest and straw hat for the men. 
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Deadline for applications was set at July 25. 
Their duties would include serving as hosts, 
secretaries, guides, drivers, etc., at the con- 
vention. 

Spokesmen for the Young Citizens for 
Johnson say the response has been very good. 
“We are being swamped with applications,” 
one spokesman said. 

ONE-DAY PLAN OFFERED 

The sheet distributed to the students also 
offered an alternate plan to those who found 
they could not attend the entire conven- 
tion. They could attend the convention for 
1 day—on August 25—to attend the Youth 
Day rally which will be held on the conven- 
tion floor. 7 

Those who are still unconvinced about par- 
ticipating in either of the two alternatives 
were invited to attend a party in Senator 
BAYH's office at 5:30 p.m., July 28, for further 
discussion. 

The students who are interested in enlist- 
ing as convention volunteers or attending 
the 1-day convention youth rally were given 
two names to contact on Capitol Hill—a 
college student working for Senator BAYH 
and another in the office of Representative 
BoLLING, Democrat, of Missouri. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, what 
does all this have to do with the bill pres- 
ently under consideration? Let me ex- 
plain. 

The pending legislation would create a 
Job Corps in which there would be en- 
rolled young persons age 16 through 21. 
Many enrollees in the corps will live in 
conservation camps away from the 
watchful eyes of Congress and the pub- 
lic. They will be in large measure poorly 
adjusted children who have dropped 
out of school or who have failed to pass 
the Selective Service mental achieve- 
ment examination. 

All of the rules and regulations that 
govern their conduct and the nature of 
the education programs they receive will 
be set and determined by Federal officials 
of the executive branch. 

These young boys lacking a sense of 
direction and seeking to find themselves 
are a perfect target for the experts of 
the fast deal and the propaganda horn. 

If the freewheelers have thrice used the 
college student program for political ends 
under the Washington spotlight, to what 
extremes will they go in the backwater 
country where the barricades say “No 
visitors” and a military-type atmosphere 
prevails? 

This is not the Germany of the 1930's 
where political indoctrination was part 
and parcel of the new order. 

This is not an Iron Curtain nation 
where it is the nature of things to tinker 
with the political beliefs and allegiances 
of its young people. 

There is no minister of propaganda 
here, and if we are vigilant and watch- 
ful, there never will be. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which is designed to bar 
politics from the Job Corps program. I 
ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 53, between lines 4 and 5, to add 
the following new section: 

Sec. 107. (a) No officer or employee of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
shall make any inquiry concerning the 
political affiliation or beliefs of any enrollee 
or applicant for enrollment in the Corps. 
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All disclosures concerning such matters shall 
be ignored, except as to such membership in 
political parties or organizations as consti- 
tutes by law a disqualification for Govern- 
ment employment. No discrimination shall 
be exercised, threatened or promised by any 
person in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government against or in favor of any en- 
rollee in the Corps, or any applicant for en- 
rollment in the Corps because of his political 
affiliation or beliefs, except as may be specifi- 
cally authorized or required by law. 

(b) No officer, employee or enrollee of the 
Corps shall take any active part in political 
management or in political campaigns, ex- 
cept as may be provided by or pursuant to 
statute, and no such officer, employee or en- 
rollee shall use his official position or in- 
fluence for the purpose of interfering with an 
election or affecting the results thereof. All 
such persons shall retain the right to vote as 
they may choose and to express, in their pri- 
vate capacities, their opinions on all political 
subjects and candidates. 

(c) Whenever the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission finds that any person has 
violated the foregoing provisions, it shall, 
after giving due notice and opportunity for 
explanation to the officer or employee or en- 
rollee concerned, certify the facts to the Di- 
rector with specific instructions as to disci- 
pline or dismissal or other corrective actions. 


Redesignate section 107 as section 108. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
amendment would forbid any officer or 
employee of the executive branch from 
making any inquiry concerning the po- 
litical affiliation or beliefs of any enrollee 
or applicant for enrollment in the corps. 

It would forbid discrimination against 
or in favor of any enrollee or prospective 
enrollee because of his political affiliation 
or beliefs, 

It would prevent any officer or em- 
ployee or enrollee of the corps from tak- 
ing any active part in political manage- 
ment or political campaigns, while at 
the same time preserving their right to 
vote and to express, in their private ca- 
pacities, their opinions on all political 
subjects and candidates. 

The amendment is aimed at the three 
specific types of abuses we have seen in 
the civil service summer job program. 

If it is adopted, the administration will 
not be free to select enrollees on a po- 
litical basis as they attempted to do in 
the summer job situation. 

If the amendment is adopted, there 
will be no political indoctrination, no in- 
formation dispensed in the camps about 
campaign outfits and political party 
rallies. 

We like to say with respect to political 
indoctrination that “it can’t happen 
here” but it has happened within the last 
year and it will happen again unless the 
Congress acts to prevent politics from 
entering the gates of the Job Corps 
camps. 

The Germans had a word for camps 
where thought control was employed, 
and the word was not conservation. 

Let us ever be on the lookout for those 
who would stain wholesome education 
and training with their political hue of 
propaganda. 

Let us keep politics in the public arena 
and out of the Job Corps. 

Let us adopt the pending amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Iyield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the substance of the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Vermont contemplates the complete 
elimination of any political considera- 
tion in the hiring, directing, and other- 
wise handling of enrollees in the Job 
Corps plan? 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No questions will be 
permitted to be asked concerning one’s 
political affiliations, except those that 
now pertain to existing law? 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And no discrimina- 
tory practice will be allowed against an 
enrollee on the basis of political affilia- 
tion? 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of pro- 
posing a unanimous consent agreement. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] be included in the 
previous consent agreement, and that he 
be allowed 1% hours under the agree- 
ment, 45 minutes to a side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont for yielding. 

Without agreeing to all of the allega- 
tions made by the Senator in his re- 
marks, I agree to his objectives with re- 
gard to the bill. I am sure the intent 
of the amendment would have been car- 
ried out in any case. However, if the 
Senator believes this should be spelled 
out in the bill, on behalf of the com- 
mittee that has been handling this legis- 
lation, I shall be pleased to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am very grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 53, 
between lines 11 and 12, it is proposed 
to insert a new section, as follows: 
REQUIREMENT FOR STATE APPROVAL OF CONSER- 

VATION CAMPS AND TRAINING CENTERS 

Sec. 108. In carrying out the provisions of 
Part A of this title no conservation camp, 
training center, or other similar facility de- 
signed to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
shall be established within a State unless a 
plan setting forth such proposed establish- 
ment has been submitted to the Governor of 
the State and such plan has not been dis- 
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approved by him within 30 days of such 
submission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida is the amendment that applies 
to the youth camps. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I had thought that I would wait 
until tomorrow to make a statement, but 
I shall make it now. The amendment 
merely provides that no youth camps 
shall be established in any State with- 
out the consent of the Governor of that 
State. The amendment would specifi- 
cally give the Governor 30 days after he 
had been notified that there would be 
a youth camp established in the State 
in which he could veto it. He could say, 
“We do not want such a youth camp in 
our State.” 

The amendment would give each State 
some privilege with respect to the deter- 
mination as to whether or not that State 
wishes a youth camp of the nature pro- 
posed in its State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator in 
charge of the bill, the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], indicated a few mo- 
ments ago that, while the amendment 
had some limitations in terms of what 
he thought was the better way to oper- 
ate under the bill, it was at least livable. 

Since there are other amendments that 
will be taken up tomorrow, which is 
somewhat of a change of signals, I might 
say to the Senator from Florida that, 
since I am interested in the Senator’s 
amendment and have discussed it with 
him, we might inquire of the Senator in 
charge of the bill as to whether he is 
willing to accept the amendment tonight 
as a measure of further progress on the 
bill, so that we can proceed with certain 
other amendments tomorrow. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall be happy to 
accept the suggestion of the distinguished 
whip. I ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill whether or not he would be will- 
ing to accept my amendment. 
yield McNAMARA. If the Senator will 

elqa—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. My position, as 
enunciated by the majority whip, indi- 
cates that I have some reluctance to do 
so, but upon the recommendation of the 
leadership I would be prepared to accept 
the amendment for the committee. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida to the committee 
amendment. 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BREWSTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, does the Senator ex- 
pect that following the action which he 
will seek now on the bill there will be 
yea-and-nay votes on amendments to- 
night? 

Mr. TOWER. I am trying to deter- 
mine whether any Senator on our side 
wishes to vote tonight on an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe my amend- 
ment is next in line to be called up. I 
would prefer to have it dealt with to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the un- 
derstanding that we had with the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iyield. 


REPEAL OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CREDIT UNIONS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1112, the bill 
H.R. 8313. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8313) to repeal the District of Columbia 
Credit Unions Act, to convert credit 
unions incorporated under the provisions 
of the act to Federal credit unions, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1176), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
8318) to repeal the District of Columbia 
Credit Unions Act, to convert credit unions 
incorporated under the provisions of the 
act to Federal credit unions, and for other 
p , after full consideration, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of this bill is to repeal the 
District of Columbia Credit Unions Act, and 
permit District of Columbia chartered credit 
unions incorporated under the provisions 
of that act to be chartered under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Credit Union Act. 

Existing law provides that credit unions 
may receive charters from the State in which 
they are located, including the District of 
Columbia, or under the provisions of the 
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Federal Credit Union Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1751). 

There are presently in the District of Co- 
lumbia 176 credit unions chartered under 
the Federal act and 16 credit unions char- 
tered under the District act. However, all 
such credit unions are supervised by the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions pursuant to provisions of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act. An important func- 
tion of this Federal supervision is the audit- 
ing of the accounts of the various credit 
unions by the Bureau of Federal Credit Un- 
ions. In addition to supervision by the 
Director of Federal Credit Unions, the 16 
District-chartered credit unions are also 
subject to regulation and supervision by the 
District of Columbia Commissioners, who 
are authorized under the District of Colum- 
bia Credit Unions Act to approve organiza- 
tion certificates, to suspend or revoke 
licenses, and approve bylaws. Also, the 
names of the board of directors, credit com- 
mittee, and supervisory committee of Dis- 
trict credit unions must be filed with the 
Board of Commissioners pursuant to the 
District act. 

The enactment of H.R. 8313 will convert 
all District of Columbia credit unions under 
the sole jurisdiction of the Federal Credit 
Union Act and will remove the duplicity of 
regulation that now exists with regard to 
District of Columbia credit unions, thereby 
promoting increased efficiency and uni- 
formity in their regulation. 

Moreover, this transfer of functions to the 
Federal agency appears desirable for other 
reasons as well. The District of Columbia 
Credit Uniors Act was approved in 1932, ap- 
proximately 2 years before the Federal Credit 
Union Act was passed, and since that date 
virtually no changes have been made to bring 
the operation of the credit unions chartered 
by the District into line with more modern 
practices. As recently as 1959, however, the 
Federal Credit Union Act was amended and 
modernized in several important respects. 
For example, these amendments permit 
credit unions chartered under the Federal act 
to establish loan offices and to allow single 
signature loans up to $750. Also, the boards 
of directors of such credit unions may now 
declare dividends either semiannually or an- 
nually. Prior to 1959, only annual dividends 
were authorized. In contrast to these prac- 
tices, under the District of Columbia Credit 
Unions Act unsecured loans are permitted 
only up to a limit of #300, and the members 
must still approve any dividend rate as rec- 
ommended by the board of directors. Also, 
such dividends are authorized only on an 
annual basis. Thus, the provisions of H.R. 
8313 would enable the 16 credit unions pres- 
ently chartered under the obsolete District of 
Columbia act to operate on a comparable 
basis with the other 159 local credit unions 
with whom they must compete. 

Still a further consideration of prime im- 
portance is the fact that if any Federal Gov- 
ernment agency whose credit union is char- 
tered by the District of Columbia should 
move from the District for any reason, its 
credit union would become nonfunctional. 
It would not be permitted to operate as a 
credit union outside of the District, nor could 
it convert to either a State or a Federal 
charter due to the lack of a conversion pro- 
vision in the code. Furthermore, such a 
credit union could not liquidate as a District 
of Columbia chartered organization for the 
purpose of rechartering except under the 
corporate liquidation laws, which many 
smaller credit unions could not afford. 

On January 22, 1964, the Subcommittee 
on Business and Commerce held a public 
hearing on S. 2055, a bill identical to H.R. 
8313. Representatives from the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
the District of Columbia Credit Union 
League, and the Agricultural Employees 
Credit Union for the District of Columbia 
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appeared and testifled in support of this 
legislation. The committee was also advised 
by the Assistant Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, of 
that Department’s approval of the bill. The 
committee received no opposition to the bill's. 
enactment. 


RENEWAL OF AMERICAN LEGION 
MEDAL PATENT NUMBER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1129. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9833) granting a renewal of patent No. 
D-162,975, relating to a medal of the 
American Legion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1194), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 9833 is to grant a 14- 
year renewal of the design patent No. D- 
162,975, issued April 17, 1951, the same being 
the patent of the design of the American 
Legion's School Award Medal, 


STATEMENT 


The House of Representatives report re- 
flects the following: 

The American Legion is a nonpolitical, 
civilian organization, originally chartered by 
the act of Congress of September 16, 1919 (41 
Stat. 284; 36 U.S.C. 41-51). Since 1921 the 
Legion has conducted a school award pro- 
gram involving the annual award of medals 
to grammar school graduates who exemplify 
the qualities of courage, honor, service, 
leadership, scholarship and, recently, patrio- 
tism. In 1951 the U.S. Patent Office issued 
the design patent whose renewal is the sub- 
ject of this bill for the design of the medal 
being awarded by the American Legion in 
connection with its school award program. 
In the same year the Patent Office issued 
patent No. D-161,955, relating to a plaque 
used in connection with the American Legion 
school award program. The renewal of this 
design patent is the subject of a companion 
bill, H.R. 9834. Both such design patents 
will expire next year, and there is no way, 
short of an act of Congress, by which they 
can be extended or renewed. 

Consistent committee practice in recent 
years has been to recommend the granting 
of renewals of design patents of emblems, 
badges, etc., of patriotic corporations, e.g., 
Daughters of the Confederacy (Public Law 
218, 88th Cong.), American Legion, Sons of 
the American Legion, and American Legion 
Auxiliary (Public Laws 439, 437, and 438, 
respectively, 87th Cong.). 

As indicated by the paragraph above, it 
has been the consistent practice to recom- 
mend the granting of renewals of 
patents of emblems, badges, etc., of patriotic 
organizations, and this committee has con- 
curred in that practice. The committee be- 
lieves it to be of great value to these patriotic 
organizations to be able to maintain their 
emblems, plaques, and badges without the 
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fear of their being used by other persons 
or organizations upon the expiration of the 
Patent. It is to the public interest that, as 
long as the organizations exist, their badges 
and emblems remain a part of the particular 
Organization. In view of all of the forego- 
ing, the committee concurs in the action of 
the House of Representatives and recom- 
mends that the bill, H.R. 9833, be consid- 
ered favorably. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
is the letter of the national judge advocate 
of the American Legion to John S. Mears, 
assistant director, National Legislative Com- 
mission of the American Legion, and the 
report of the Department of Commerce ap- 
Proving the legislation. 


RENEWAL OF AMERICAN LEGION 
PLAQUE PATENT NUMBER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
Proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1130. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9834) granting a renewal of patent No. 
D-161,955, relating to a plaque of the 
American Legion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
Proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 

e, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
Port (No. 1195), explaining the purposes 
Of the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 9834 is to grant a 14- 
Year renewal of the design patent No. D- 
161,955, issued February 13, 1951, the same 

Ing the patent of the design of the Amer- 

Legion's School Award Plaque. 
Th STATEMENT 
e House of Representatives report re- 
flects the following: 
et € American Legion is a nonpolitical, 
vilian organization, originally chartered by 
8 act of Congress of September 16, 1919 (51 
tat. 284; 36 U.S.C. 41-51). Since 1921 the 
on has conducted a school award pro- 
Seni involving the annual award of medals 
the ar school graduates who exemplify 
qualities of courage, honor, service, lead- 
. „ Scholarship and, recently, patriotism. 
ed € School Award Plaque is awarded to the 
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Plents of the School Award Medals were 
A Ansa. The plaque is of such design that 
nam ts the engraving thereon of the 

€s of 14 awardees of the School Award 
a In 1951 the U.S. Patent Office issued 
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Plaqu Subject of this bill, for the design of a 
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ven nisten committee practice in recent 
ren has been to recommend the granting of 
dadges of design patents of emblems, 
etc., of patriotic corporations; e.g., 
of the Confederacy (Public Law 
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213, 88th Cong.), American Legion, Sons of 
the American Legion, and American Legion 
Auxiliary (Public Laws 439, 437, and 438, 
respectively, 87th Cong.). 

As indicated by the paragraph above, it 
has been the consistent practice to recom- 
mend the granting of renewals of design 
patents of emblems, badges, etc., of patri- 
otic organizations, and this committee has 
concurred in that practice. The committee 
believes it to be of great value to these 
patriotic organizations to be able to main- 
tain their emblems, plaques, and badges 
without the fear of their being used by other 
persons or organizations upon the expira- 
tion of the patent. It is to the public in- 
terest that, as long as the organizations exist 
their badges and emblems remain a part of 
the particular organization. In view of all 
of the foregoing, the committee concurs in 
the action of the House of Representatives 
and recommends that the bill, H.R. 9834, be 
considered favorably. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
is the letter of the national judge advocate 
of the American Legion to John S. Mears, 
assistant director, National Legislative Com- 
mission of the American Legion, and the 
report of the Department of Commerce ap- 
proving the legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland for his usual and unfailing 
consideration. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the 
human and financial resources of the 
Nation to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk which I 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 82, line 14, before “this title”, 
insert “parts A and B of”. 

On page 88, line 3, before “this title”, 
insert “parts A and B of”. 

On page 88, line 5, before “this title”, 
insert “parts A and B of“. 

On page 88, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 

“PART D—INDEMNITY PAYMENTS TO DAIRY 

FARMERS 

“Sec. 331. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to make indemnity 
payments, at a rate not less than the support 
price for milk and dairy products, to dairy 
farmers who, as a result of any standard es- 
tablished by any Federal agency or agency of 
the District of Columbia, have been directed 
between January 1, 1964, and June 30, 1965, 
to remove their milk from any commercial 
market because it contained residues of 
chemicals registered and approved for use 
by the Federal Government. Such indemnity 
payments shall continue to each dairy farmer 
until he has been reinstated and is again 
allowed to dispose of his milk on commercial 
markets. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section.” 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make indemnity 
payments to dairy farmers who have 
been forced to remove their milk from 
the commercial market because it con- 
tained certain chemical residues that 
have heretofore been recommended and 
authorized for use by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This is the present situation. Over a 
period of several years the Department of 
Agriculture has recommended to farm- 
ers that they use Heptachlor and Dieldrin 
to control the alfalfa weevil in alfalfa 
that is being produced to make hay to 
feed livestock, particularly dairy cattle. 
Over a period of many years cattle agents 
all over the country instructed our farm- 
ers on the use of this pesticide. Fields 
were sprayed in the spring, again in the 
summer, and more recently—even in the 
fall. Heptachlor in a granular form was 
spread over the fields of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and other farming States across 
the Nation in an attempt to control this 
pest. 

Now what has happened? The Food 
and Drug Administration has developed 
a more accurate test which they use on 
milk, and they have determined that 
there is a residue of this chemical in 
milk, Therefore the Department of 
Public Health of the District of Columbia 
has required farmers in Virginia and 
Maryland where the residue of this 
chemical has been found in milk to dis- 
continue the sale of their milk products 
to the District, and they have caused 
a very substantial number of farmers to 
dump their milk products on the ground. 

This has caused a very serious loss to 
the producers, but this may well be only 
the start. This chemical has been used, 
and is being used, with the very definite 
recommendation of the Department of 
Agriculture, all over the United States. 
As of this time we do not know the ex- 
tent of the contamination. The pro- 
ducers, in all good faith, have used the 
chemical, produced their crops, and fed 
them to their livestock, and now another 
branch of the Federal Government comes 
hard on the heels of the recommendation 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
says, “You cannot market your crop. 
You must dispose of it. Dump it out on 
the ground. It is not fit for human con- 
sumption.” The apparent unfairness of 
this situation requires the attention of 
this Congress. 

I have taken the opportunity to offer 
this amendment as an amendment to 
the antipoverty bill since time is of the 
essence. The antipoverty bill is aimed, 
among other things, at helping the small 
farmers. There are small farmers all 
over my State, and all over the Nation, 
who will suffer great economic loss if 
they are prevented from marketing their 
crops because of this new regulation, 
only the beginning of which we now 
perceive in the District of Columbia. We 
recognize the disastrous effect it is having 
on tens, and probably hundreds of farm- 
ers who attempt to market their prod- 
ucts in the Nation's Capital. We can 
readily imagine the predicament that 
will face the cattle industry and related 
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livestock industries in which “contami- 
nated” hay is being fed to livestock. 

I therefore ask Senators to consider 
favorably the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter I received, under date 
of July 21, from the president of the 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers’ 
Association, Inc., be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
July 21, 1964. 
Hon. DANIEL B. BREWSTER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am writing to you in my 
capacity as president of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia Milk Producers Association, and at the 
suggestion of many of our Maryland direc- 
tors who have spoken to you regarding the 
pesticides residue problem, to urge you to in- 
troduce the attached amendment to the 
President's antipoverty bill, which is so ur- 
gently needed by so many of our dairy farmer 
members in the State of Maryland. 

I know you are fully aware of the poverty 
conditions which have been created for the 
dairy farmers of Maryland by the sudden ex- 
clusion of their milk from the District of 
Columbia because same contains only the 
slightest possible trace of pesticides residue; 
and I know you are aware of the fact that 
such pesticides were used by our Maryland 
farmers only after same were highly recom- 
mended and prescribed for use by the U.S. 
Government. The result for these excluded 
farmers has been that they must continue 
to dump all of their milk production at the 
farms, and without any advance warning at 
all they have been completely deprived of 
their income and livelihoods. 

I understand that one of our Maryland 
farmer-members actually spoke to President 
Johnson during his recent tour of poverty 
stricken areas in Maryland, and gained the 
impression that the new antipoverty program 
would make some provision for the effective 
relief of these disastrous conditions. In a 
later letter written to one of our poverty 
threatened members by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on behalf 
of President Johnson, it was stated: 

“The President has asked us to thank you 
for your recent letter to him and to assure 
you of his concern with the problems faced 
by the farmers of our country. A major item 
in the President’s antipoverty program would 
make available Federal grants to improve 
many small farms and thereby stimulate a 
permanent increase in income for many 
farmers. 

“The President is aware of the hardship 
that has been imposed upon some dairy 
farmers in Maryland by the recent discovery 
of traces of pesticides in milk making the 
milk unmarketable. It is certainly to be 
hoped that the situation can be quickly rem- 
edied, and we understand that the local 
health officials are making every effort to 
clear up this problem and to prevent its 
reoccurrence by various control methods. 

“Whatever the necessary steps are, I do 
know that all agencies which have any con- 
cern with this situation are making every 
effort to find the solution as quickly as pos- 
sible. Thank you for writing to the Presi- 
dent to express your concern.” 

A copy of this letter, along with a copy 
of a letter recently written on this subject 
by our General Manager, Mr. Click, are at- 
tached for your information. 

Unfortunately however, the antipoverty 
bill as reported to the Senate does not cover 
this specific problem while, as indicated, it 
was apparently the intention of the admin- 
istration that it should. 
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Consequently we strenuously request that 
you be good enough to make every effort on 
the floor of the Senate to gain adoption of 
the attached amendment to the antipoverty 
bill, Under present conditions it is esti- 
mated that the total cost of this indemnity 
program for the local area (Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia) 
would not exceed during the period February 
1964 through June 1965, the sum of approxi- 
mately $250,000; and it is intended merely 
as a stop-gap program to alleviate the pre- 
vailing poverty conditions until an effective 
program of research and testing can be es- 
tablished to eliminate the residue problem 
permanently. 

Please be assured of the deepest possible 
appreciation of our membership for your 
vigorous support in this very serious matter. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD C, NORMAN, 
President. 


Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the situation, also prepared by the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers’ Association, be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY 


This refers to the disastrous situation of 
dairy farmers being deprived of a livelihood 
due to the current pesticide problem, which 
principally involves Heptachlor and Dieldrin. 

On behalf of your constituents in the dairy 
business who are members of our organiza- 
tion we appeal to you for help. We urge that 
the District of Columbia Department of Pub- 
lic Health discontinue its present policy. 
We urge that this Department adopt the 
program for pesticide control of the State of 
Maryland and the State of Virginia, which 
are synonymous. Under regulation and law 
this can be done with approval of the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

As you know, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture for the past several years has been 
recommending the use of these pesticides 
throughout the State of Maryland and other 
areas of this milk shed for the control of 
alfalfa weevil. It was apparently felt by this 
Department that there would not be enough 
residual effect from using feeds produced 
after treatment with chlorinated hydro- 
carbon pesticides to contaminate milk from 
the fat of the animals. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
developed a new testing method which Is 
10 times more sensitive than tests that were 
used prior to the fall of 1963. Milk, unlike 
many other food items, has no tolerance for 
the presence of residues under the food and 
drug law. We are told, therefore, that un- 
der these laws immediate steps must be 
taken to assure the public that milk 1s, or 
will be, free of residues at the new present 
actionable levels. 

The Department of Agriculture’s apparent 
lack of research information based on pres- 
ent-day methods of testing, plus the intro- 
duction last fall of new methodology of 
testing (about the same time that Hepta- 
chlor was being put on alfalfa fields), are 
the principal causes of our dilemma. The 
District of Columbia Public Health feels that 
at this time they must follow the new lower 
actionable level according to food and drug’s 
new test. As a result, the Health Depart- 
ment is on continuous testing basis of milk 
from individual producer shipments and are, 
without warning, suspending producers’ per- 
mits wherever it is found that milk supplies 
are above actionable level on the present 
new basis. 

This association feels, and we are certain 
that we speak for each of its individual 
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members, that this change of rules is disas- 
trous. Producers have followed directions 
and recommendations of one branch of the 
Government and now find themselves in 
jeopardy on milk shipments from another 
branch of the Government. This has come 
about on the basis of no warning to pro- 
ducers and without sufficient time having 
been allowed to permit producers to adjust. 

Our contacts and meetings with Food and 
Drug Administration officials have been on 
a very cooperative basis. In many of these 
meetings in the last several months we have 
been led to believe that, even though new 
actionable levels are established by regula- 
tions, programs which are set up to elimi- 
nate the problem by showing continuous 
progress toward lowering the levels of pesti- 
cide residues over a reasonable period of time 
are satisfactory. In fact, we are working 
with such programs within the State of 
Maryland, within the State of Virginia, and 
are helping to set up such a program within 
the State of Pennsylvania. After repeated 
conferences with the officials of the District 
of Columbia Health Department, we feel that 
no cooperation has been extended by them 
toward producers, or toward the officials 
conducting programs in the surrounding 
States at this time. 

In fact, the program that has been set 
up and is operating within the State of 
Maryland and the State of Virginia consists 
of a testing program on truck loads of milk 
to establish the actual residue level that 
exists and to single out the individual milk 
producer who, through no fault of his own, 
is caught in this squeeze. With the co- 
operation of the officials and industry people, 
an individual producer has an op * 
nity to reduce the residue in his milk. This 
is accomplished through a program of test- 
ing feed, changing to different feeds, and the 
many other tedious tasks involved. At pres- 
ent there are no cutoffs from shipment in 
this program, except in extremely high cases. 
I can assure you also that rapid progress 15 
being made in these States. The coopera- 
tion of the producers, the county agricul- 
tural agents, the State universities, and the 
State health departments, as well as the 
industry people, is doing a job that is almost 
unparalleled. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is aware of these programs and the 
progress being made. 

Compare the above described programs, !f 
you will, with the so-called program being 
enacted by the District of Columbia Health 
Department in which, as rapidly as they are 
able to detect questionable truck loads they 
are testing individual shippers’ milk. On 
the basis of one test this department is im- 
mediately suspending shipments from in- 
dividual shippers at the very lowest limits 
actionable by Food and Drug Administra- 
tion methods. This program was set up and 
inaugurated early this spring by the Health 
Department without consultation with the 
dairy industry. 

This type of arbitrary regulation is with- 
out precedent. Down through the years, 
whenever any change in regulations has been 
promoted, there has always been a certain 
time lapse in which to give the producers 
and industry time to comply with new regu- 
lations and changes. By the same token» 
there has always been complete cooperation 
between industry, producers, and the health 
department in inaugurating and enforcing 
new regulations. For example, the new Dis- 
trict code for milk production, which went 
into effect January 1, 1960, was written and 
announced to the general public well in ad- 
vance of the effective date, Also, in our 
programs of the past years to eliminate ani- 
mal diseases, such as tuberculosis and bru- 
cellosis, several years’ time was allowed for 
the process of eliminating these hazards. 

We believe it would be only fair to have 
the same consideration in the present sit- 
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uation. This is especially true in view of 
the fact that it cannot be proven that the 
present levels of pesticides involve a public 
health hazard, We, as a producer organiza- 
tion, are most desirous of having a milk sup- 
ply that is free from all pesticides and are 
working diligently toward this end. As a 
producing industry, we have for some 40 
years worked toward, and believed our chief 
responsibility to be, a milk supply of the 
highest. quality which offers the greatest 
health protection to the consuming public. 

We cannot inaugurate a progressive pro- 
gram under the present policy of control. 
We can eliminate this problem only through 
education of producers as new information 
becomes available on how and what to feed, 
and how to manage the herds to eliminate 
this problem. Individual permit suspension 
is not necessary except in the very few cases 
of individual noncooperation after the pro- 
ducer has been apprised of his situation and 
has been allowed sufficient time to do some- 
thing about it. 

At the present time the following condi- 
tions exist within the dairy industry of this 
Washington milkshed: 

(a) Drought: We are facing the third 
straight year of extremely adverse weather 
conditions in which producers have been 
unable to grow sufficient feed for their herds, 
At this writing there is no pasture, prac- 
tically no prospect for a second and third 
hay cutting, corn supplies appear to be 
stunted to the point where the silage feed 
crop will be greatly hampered. These facts, 
coupled with the fact that for 3 years farm 
credit has been extended to the breaking 
point, have caused banks, machinery dealers, 
leed dealers, and the general communities 
to be concerned greatly over this economic 
situation; and producers who are caught in 
this cost-price squeeze are being forced out 
of business. 

(b) Feed contamination: The University 
of Maryland and other institutions are doing 
an outstanding job for producers with the 
pesticide problem in their testing procedures 
through all of their laboratory facilities. 
They are determining what feed, if any, is 
safe to feed from a pesticide point of view. 

The 1964 hay crop, which was made early 
this spring, is showing to be more than 90 
percent contaminated with pesticides. The 
producers followed the recommendations of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and ap- 
plied Heptachlor or Dieldrin. Furthermore, 
recent tests are showing that alfalfa fields, 
which were previously treated with Hepta- 
chlor or Dieldrin, that have been plowed up 
and planted with new feed crops, are show- 
ing the pesticide in the new crops, In other 
words, if a producer had a 200-acre dairy 
farm with 50 acres of alfalfa, he now has only 
a 150-acre dairy farm on which to produce 
feed for his animals. 

(c) Fear and confusion of the individual: 
Dairymen living in the same communities 
may be suspended from shipping milk if they 
hold a Washington permit, while their neigh- 
bors are not being suspended from shipping 
milk if they ship to another State or city. 
The people in these communities have fol- 
lowed the same recommendations and the 
same genera] farm practices, This is caus- 
ing grave concern among individuals who are 
afraid day by day, in this land of freedom, 
that their livelihood may be cut off tomor- 
row. 

Under the conditions described above, milk 
supplies for the Washington market are 
dwindling. Receipts of this association at 
this writing are running more than 15,000 
gallons of milk a day less than last year. 

Producers holding Washington market per- 
mits are up in arms about the treatment they 
are receiving from the District Health De- 
partment and are seeking ways and means of 
securing other markets as a result. Under 
the conditions, it is hard to blame them in- 
dividually. However, the Washington milk 
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supply must be maintained on a basis which 
will allow the consumer an adequate supply 
at a reasonable price. Under the present 
situation the supply cannot continue to re- 
main adequate. 

Again, on behalf of your constituents in 
the dairy business who are our members, 
we appeal to you for help. We urge that 
the District of Columbia Department of Pub- 
lic Health discontinue its present policy. 
We urge that this Department adopt the 
program for pesticide control of the State of 
Maryland and the State of Virginia, which 
are synonymous. Under regulation and law 
this can be done with approval of the Food 
and Drug Administration. We could then 
establish a uniform program for this entire 
area which would get better, faster, and more 
permanent results in the reduction of the 
pesticide problem. These results could be 
obtained without the expenditure of a vast 
amount of public funds or increased person- 
nel and laboratory facilities. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E, CLICK, 
Secretary-Treasurer, General Manager, 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER, I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I ask the Senator to per- 
mit me to join with him in sponsorship 
of the amendment. I should like to be a 
cosponsor of the amendment, if I may. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I shall be very glad 
to have the senior Senator from Mary- 
land as a cosponsor of this amendment. 
I well know of his great interest in the 
farmers of our State. 

Mr. BEALL. I thank the Senator. 

Talso call attention to the fact that our 
colleague, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], has had the 
same problem in his area, particularly in 
Jefferson County. I know he has worked 
on it and given it great study during re- 
cent months, as we have across the river 
in Maryland. I know he wants to be as- 
sociated with us in this amendment. 

Since the first of this year, I have been 
deeply concerned with the difficulties 
Maryland milk producers have experi- 
enced subsequent to the discovery of the 
presence of minute particles of hepta- 
chlor in their milk. Heptachlor is an in- 
secticide used to control the alfalfa 
weevil, a pest of alfalfa. Up until April 
27 of this year, heptachlor was recom- 
mended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for treating alfalfa. Discovery of 
heptachlor's presence in milk was made 
possible only by improved analytical pro- 
cedures 10 times more sensitive than any 
previously used. As a result of the dis- 
covery of the heptachlor presence, farm- 
er’s milk permits have been revoked. 
This, of course, means that farmers have 
been deprived of their markets and 
forced to dump the milk on their farms. 
Obviously financial disaster faces these 
farmers. And this, Mr. President, re- 
sulted not from any wrongdoing on the 
part of the farmer, but to the contrary, 
the farmers, by using the insecticide, 
were following the procedures recom- 
menapa by the Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

I have explored every possible path 
through the various Federal agencies in 
an effort to secure financial assistance for 
these milk producers. For example, on 
May 7, I telegraphed the Secretary of Ag- 
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riculture, urging that the Department of 
Agriculture indemnify the milk farmers 
under section 32 of Public Law 320 fol- 
lowing the precedent used in the cran- 
berry crisis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my telegram, together with the Sec- 
retary’s adverse reply, be placed in the 
RECORD following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it seems 
clear that all possible administrative 
remedies have been pursued. It is now 
apparent that legislation is needed. If 
we are to embark on a poverty program, 
I feel it is imperative that we provide 
for those farmers who are now suffering 
dire financial hardships because they fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the Agri- 
culture Department in the use of insecti- 
cides. This amendment would pay the 
milk support price to those farmers 
whose milk permit was revoked. 

In the debate here today I have heard 
Senators in justification of this bill state 
that our diminishing world population is 
creating problems in the streets of our 
cities. I have heard it said that rural 
families come to the cities and find them- 
selves unable to cope with the complex- 
ities of city living. 

It is then proposed in this bill that 
conservation camps would help the chil- 
dren of these displaced rural families. 

I submit to the Senate that an amend- 
ment which is designed to prevent the 
destruction of dairy farmers in Mary- 
land, Virginia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina and other States where the 
alfafa weavil is a problem is germane to 
this legislation. It will prevent condi- 
tions that this bill seeks to correct. It 
will help prevent, in some cases at least, 
loss of gainful employment in our rural 
areas, thereby helping to delay the 
exodus of our rural population to the 
cities. I urge all of my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment as good, sound pov- 
erty prevention. 

EXHIBIT 1 
May 7, 1964. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.: 

Situation created by revocation of dairy 
permits of 14 area milk producers most seri- 
ous. Producers who in good faith followed 
recommendations of Agriculture Department 
in use of insecticides face financial disaster, 
Section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress, 
provides you with authority to alleviate this 
disaster by initiating an indemnity program 
for these farmers. In analogous cranberry 
crisis, such authority was exercised. Al- 
though the financial loss, viewed in its total- 
ity falls far short of the cranberry case, I 
assure you individually each producer faces a 
financial future just as bleak as that from 
which the cranberry producers were rescued. 
It seems to me the same justice shown cran- 
berry producers prompts implementation of 
the law in this case, and I so urge, 

J. GLENN BEALL, 
U.S. Senator, Maryland. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1964. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, 
U.S, Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR BEALL: This is with further 
reference to your telegram of May 7, 1964, 
requesting assistance to dairy farmers whose 
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milk was found to contain actionable resi- 
dues of heptachlor epoxide. 

Careful consideration has been given to 
your request. We regret the necessity of in- 
forming you that, upon the basis of the 
facts and reasons contained in the attached 
statement, we do not believe that section 
$2 funds, or any other funds available to 
this Department, can be used for this 
Pp 


urpose. 

We appreciate your interest in this serious 
and difficult problem and welcome this op- 
portunity to present the Department’s views 
on the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE L. MEHREN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
STATEMENT ON THE USE OF SECTION 32 FuNDS 

To INDEMNIFY PRODUCERS FOR Losses DUE 

TO THE PRESENCE OF ACTIONABLE AMOUNTS 

OF CHLORINATED HYDROCARBON INSECTICIDE 

RESIDUES IN MILK 


Heptachlor was first registered for use on 
alfalfa November 2, 1953. At that time it 
was covered by a 0.1 part per million toler- 
ance. This use was canceled January 23, 
1960, along with other registrations based 
on Food and Drug tolerances when those 
were changed to “zero” on January 19, 1960. 

The alfalfa use was then reestablished in 
August 1960 for southeastern use only and 
on February 2, 1961, for western use on 
the basis that there would be no residues 
in alfalfa when it was treated in accordance 
with a clearly defined pattern of use. At 
that time, the USDA was aware of a Food 
and Drug policy of depending on methods 
sensitive to 0.1 part per million of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons in whole milk for regulatory 
action. 

On May 25, 1962, the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council 
recommended that finite tolerances be estab- 
lished in milk at a level of 0.1 part per million 
on the basis of fluid milk containing 3.5 per- 
cent milk fat. This proposal was not adopted 
by the Food and Drug Administration. That 
agency indicated that it would not be will- 
ing to set finite tolerances for pesticides in 
milk, at least without a great deal more data. 

Ever since the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion established “zero” tolerances in 1960, it 
has consistently refused to rely on any given 
detection methodology as the one to be used 
to the exclusion of more sensitive techniques 
that might be developed later. 

On October 11, 1963, the Food and Drug 
Administration notified the dairy industry 
groups that heptachlor and heptachlor 
epoxide, as well as aldrin, dieldrin, and en- 
drin, could then be detected at 0.01 part per 
million in whole milk (0.25 part per million 
on the fat basis) and it would be the policy 
of Food and Drug to use those new methods 
to determine compliance of milk with the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Food 
and Drug officials took the position that 
residues above this sensitivity level may be 
dangerous, but acknowledged that data was 
not available to determine the level that 
would endanger public health. 

Actions taken in California against cheese 
and milk products shortly thereafter dis- 
closed that the spring use of heptachlor on 
alfalfa in the West risked contamination of 
milk, so that use was disapproved in De- 
cember 1963. Convincing evidence was lack- 
ing, however, that the eastern use in the 
fall before November 15 could contaminate 
milk and that use was retained. 

In February 1964, however, it came to our 
attention that the Baltimore district labora- 
tory of Food and Drug was finding hepta- 
chlor in milk from several dairies in the 
northern counties of Maryland. When this 
information was made known to the coop- 
erative buying milk from those dairies, the 
industry cut them off. 

Analysis had found heptachlor in mixed 
feeds, as well as alfalfa, and that in the case 
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where alfalfa was involved, at least one grower 
had misused the pesticide by applying it in 
the spring. This finding was confirmed by an 
“on site” inspection by the University of 
Maryland official who reported to us. 

Then additional Food and Drug analyses 
of milk being sent to the Washington, D.C., 
market disclosed heptachlor epoxide in the 
milk from 14 dairies at levels in the milk fat 
of from 0.34 to 2.24 parts per million. The 
District of Columbia Health Department de- 
clared the milk from these dairies ineligible, 
after a meeting held on April 22, 1964, with 
broad representation from dairy, health, and 
agricultural interests. 

We continued to have serious doubt that 
the previously registered pattern of fall use 
of heptachlor in the East was primarily 
responsible for this situation. Over 2,000 
dairies supply the milk coming into Balti- 
more and Washington. Only 20 were sus- 
pended, whereas heptachlor was widely used. 
It seemed logical to suspect misuse in the 
cases where alfalfa could be responsible and 
it was known that contamination of mixed 
feeds was a definite factor as well. 

This suspicion found some confirmation 
in the results of 3,000 check tests by the 
Food and Drug Administration between 
July 1, 1963, and March 10, 1964. Of these 
tests, only 49, or 1.9 percent, turned up with 
actionable pesticide residues. Of the 49 
actionable samples 29 showed levels of 
dieldrin and 16 heptachlor epoxide. Further 
testing is being performed by the Food and 
Drug Administration and these tests may 
present a different set of statistics from 
which different conclusions may be drawn. 

In the meantime, we had only suspicion 
to goon. There was no hard evidence either 
way that the producers whose milk was 
found contaminated strictly followed the 
prescribed directions or did not follow them. 
However, as a result of improved chemical 
methods for detecting trace amounts of 
heptachlor, the actionable level was reduced 
below the amount which could be detected 
at the time of registration. In view of the 
zero tolerance for residues of heptachlor in 
alfalfa and the absence of a tolerance for 
residues of heptachlor in milk, registration 
was canceled by this Department on April 28, 
1964. 

If alfalfa containing heptachlor is fed to 
dairy herds, the residues enter the blood 
stream and are stored in the body fat. 
There is a progressive buildup as the animal 
is fed the contaminated feed over a long 
period. Since milk fat carries about the 
same levels of residues as the body fat, when 
a detectable level of residue is reached it 
will show in the milk fat. To reduce this 
level it is necessary to place the animal on 
a partial starvation diet to consume some of 
the body fat and thus “bleed off” some of 
the residue until it is reduced below detect- 
able levels. The length of time this will 
take depends upon the extent to which the 
residue has built up before it is detected. 
This treatment was successful in restoring 
eligibility to the six Maryland herds whose 
milk was found to be contaminated in Feb- 
ruary and two of the herds whose milk was 
found to be contaminated in April. Since 
the levels of heptachlor epoxide found in the 
Maryland herds ranged from 0.34 to 2.24 parts 
per million, it is hoped that this treatment 
will restore the eligibility of some or all of 
the remainder of these herds very soon. 

We are informed that to assist in this 
treatment and to prevent further contamina- 
tion the Extension Service at the Universities 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania State are 
making available to producers procedures 
whereby samples of alfalfa may be submitted 
for tests as to the presence of insecticides. 
Also, the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers 
Association is said to be offering to help its 
producers to eliminate pesticide residues be- 
fore they get into the milk. 
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Such are the facts as we understand them. 
We now come to the question of whether 
this Department can or should seek ways 
to indemnify producers whose milk was 
found to be contaminated by chlorinated 
hydrocarbon residues. In considering this 
question, we have studied the availability 
of section 32 funds (sec. 32, Public Law 320, 
74th Cong., as amended, 7 U.S.C. 612c) to 
finance programs in aid of these producers. 
Section 32, as amended, provides, in part, 
that: 

“There is appropriated for each fiscal year 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, an amount equal to 30 per centum 
of the gross receipts from duties collected 
under the customs laws during the period 
January 1 to December 31, both inclusive, 
preceding the beginning of each such fiscal 
year. Such sums shall be maintained in a 
separate fund and shall be used by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture only to (1) encourage 
the exportation of agricultural commodities 
and products thereof by the payment of 
benefits in connection with the exportation 
thereof or of indemnities for losses incurred 
in connection with such exportation, 
or by payments to producers in connection 
with the production of that part of any 
agricultural commodity required for do- 
mestic consumption; (2) encourage the do- 
mestic consumption of such commodities or 
products by diverting them, by the payment 
of benefits or indemnities or by other means, 
from the normal channels of trade and com- 
merce or by increasing their utilization 
through benefits, indemnities, donations, or 
by other means, among persons in low- 
income groups as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and (3) reestablish farm- 
ers’ purchasing power by making payments 
in connection with the normal production 
of any agricultural commodity for domestic 
consumption. Determinations of the Sec- 
retary as to what constitutes diversion and 
what constitutes normal channels of trade 
and commerce and what constitutes normal 
production for domestic consumption shall 
be final.” 

Programs under clauses (1) and (2) ob- 
viously cannot apply to contaminated prod- 
ucts, the consumption of which is prohibited. 
Under the facts before us, we do not believe 
that there is a basis under clause (3) to in- 
demnify the farmers in question for losses 
on contaminated milk. Their loss has not 
been due to a failure of the domestic mar- 
ket to absorb at fair prices the normal pro- 
duction for domestic consumption. We find 
nothing in the history of section 32 which 
would support a conclusion that Congress 
intended that clause (3) could be used to 
indemnify a few individual producers for 
loss of purchasing power due to isolated 
mishaps in their farming operations. Such 
would be in the nature of crop insurance. 

Under clause (3) payments to farmers can 
be made only in connection with normal pro- 
duction for domestic consumption. It is 
seriously to be questioned whether the pro- 
duction of contaminated milk can be con- 
sidered as normal production for domestic 
consumption within the meaning of this 
clause. We have never had a clause (3) 
program for payments on contaminated 
products. When this clause was used as 
authority for a program in 1960 to assist 
cranberry producers, payments were made 
only with respect to wholesome cranberries 
for which a market had been lost because 
of publicity given to the contamination of 
an extremely small fraction of the cran- 
berries. No payments were made on berries 
found to be contaminated. (See H. Rept. 
No. 1592, 86th Cong., 2d sess., on Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration appropriation bill, 1961, pp. 
19-21.) 

If the rationale of the cranberry am 
was applied to the present situation, we 
would make payments on only wholesome 
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milk, but not on the contaminated milk, and 
this would not help the producers whose 
milk is banned from the market. We are 
now supporting the price of wholesome milk 
by buying butter, cheese, and nonfat solids 
under the Agricultural Act of 1949. In the 
past we have also purchased such products 
with section 32 funds for distribution to 
schools, charitable institutions, and relief 
feeding. 

Even if no question existed as to the legal 

availability of section 32 funds to make pay- 
ments on contaminated products, we would 
still have reservations concerning whether 
the facts set forth above would justify such 
use. 
On the basis of present statistics, only 
one or two out of a hundred samples tested 
by the new sensitive method disclose the 
presence of actionable amounts of chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon insecticide residues in 
milk. In one case it was definitely proven 
that the procedure was not followed when 
the insecticide was applied in the spring. 

Moreover, there would be no way to verify 
in individual cases that the procedures had 
been followed. The heptachlor residues 
found in milk this spring would have had 
to come from alfalfa grown on fields to 
which heptachlor was applied prior to 
November 15, 1962. 

This inability to verify compliance with 
approved procedures in connection with in- 
demnity claims raises a serious public policy 
question. We know that the use of pesti- 
cides and insecticides has been of great 
benefit to the farmer and to the consumer. 
The public has the right to demand that 
every precaution be taken in their applica- 
tion. One of the means of insuring that 
such precautions are taken is the threat of 
financial loss arising out of the condemna- 
tion of contaminated food. The removal of 
this threat by indemnity payments could 
well lessen the care taken in their use and 
this result would certainly not be in the 
public interest. 

This is not to say that insecticide residues 
are not a problem and a serious one, but 
the problem is not confined to milk. It 
covers all food products, including fruits, 
vegetables, and meat. Many lots of these 
products are condemned each year and the 
producers of these products suffer serious 
losses without indemnity payments of any 
kind, despite the fact that the improved 
sensitivity of detection techniques applies to 
them as well as to milk, 

Both the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are deeply interested in protecting 
the public health, and at the same time 
neither of them want to hurt the farmer. 
Our two Departments are cooperating closely 
in a common effort to find a solution to 
the insecticide residue problem. This joint 
effort is receiving the active support of the 
Congress. The House of Representatives has 
approved a budget request for expanded re- 
search on pesticides and insecticides, includ- 
ing effects of residues. 

We do not believe that indemnity pay- 
ments is the answer to this problem, par- 
ticularly on the basis of the facts now 
known. We think the better solution is to 
direct our efforts toward learning more about 
insecticide residues and tolerance levels 
which cannot possibly endanger public 
health. This will not only protect the pro- 
ducer, but will maintain consumer con- 
fidence in a pure and wholesome milk supply. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I am sure the Sen- 
ators brings up a question that is of great 
interest to many Senators. Several 
States have been mentioned that are in- 
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volved in situations similar to that of 
Maryland. I have received mail from 
milk producers in Michigan along the 
same line. However, despite this fact, 
the legislation involved in the amend- 
ment has already been or is before the 
Agriculture Committee in the House of 
Representatives. I have been advised 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate, 
the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER], has indicated a great interest 
in the measure. I have heard him speak 
about it personally. I am sure he is pre- 
pared, at an early date, to proceed in this 
area. 

I think it is one which should not come 
into the picture in a bill which came from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, because the committee has not had 
an opportunity to give it proper treat- 
ment. Iam sure better legislation would 
be obtained—and it is needed legisla- 
tion—to compensate the milk producers 
who have been damaged by the pro- 
cedures of the various agencies of the 
U.S. Government. 

I hope the Senator will not press his 
amendment at this time, but will leave 
it to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with the understanding on the 
part of the leadership that this matter 
will be given prompt attention in this 
session. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I say to the 
Senator from Maryland that I support 
the purpose of his amendment, because 
the milk industry has been not only 
jeopardized but seriously threatened by 
the impact of pesticides. 

The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land will recall that the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] has been conducting a full-scale 
inquiry into the harmful effects of pesti- 
cides and what type of controls ought to 
be utilized to protect the public health. 

The Senator from Connecticut, as a 
member of my subcommittee, the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization and Inter- 
national Organizations, has been con- 
ducting hearings under a special resolu- 
tion for that subcommittee. 

Other Senators have proposals similar 
to that proposed by the Senator from 
Maryland. It is my view that these pro- 
posals should go to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry—not to be de- 
layed. I do not want the Senator to get 
that idea. The House has already under- 
taken hearings. The Agriculture Com- 
mittee will have several sessions between 
now and adjournment. 

The Senator from Minnesota will 
press, with all the power at his com- 
mand—limited though it be—for prompt 
action by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

I feel that not only would such an 
amendment to the pending bill be some- 
what  nongermane—that, of course, 
would not be fatal—but the pending bill 
has a particular purpose; and I hope 
that the Senator will accede to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Michigan, 
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who is the Senator in charge of the bill, 
in the knowledge that the Senator from 
Minnesota will join the Senator from 
Maryland and his colleague in his en- 
deavor to have much needed legislation 
enacted for the protection of the dairy 
farmers. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 


those of us who have been faced with 
this particular problem are dedicated to 
the support of an amendment of this 
type. However, we realize that the argu- 
ment presented by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the ma- 
jority whip, is a compelling one, and the 
expression made by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], who is in 
charge of the bill, also make it impor- 
tant that we not press the matter at 
this time. Nevertheless, I commend the 
junior Senator from Maryland, joined 
by the senior Senator from Maryland, for 
having presented the amendment. 

In Jefferson County, in the eastern 
panhandle of West Virginia, we have a 
similar problem. It is a very acute one. 
I conferred with one farmer who told 
me that his entire livestock herd may be 
lost. ‘Thousands of dollars are in- 
volved—a substantial financial loss to 
this one farmer alone; much privation is 
already being experienced. 

I take some comfort from the ex- 
pressions here that the matter will not 
be delayed, and that the appropriate 
committee of the Senate will move into 
this matter. I again commend the Sen- 
ator from Maryland for calling the atten- 
tion of all Senators to this very perplex- 
ing problem which is one that needs 
solution. I believe the discussion has 
been clarifying and helpful. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BALL] and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], who are expressing their support 
for the subject matter of the amendment 
which I have offered. I am encouraged 
by the majority whip’s comment that he 
will use his recognized powers of per- 
suasion to bring this matter to the early 
attention of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

I point out to the Senate that a large 
number of farmers in the States of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Maryland have 
suffered grievously. This may well be 
only the beginning. Many farmers in 
our areas may receive great and undue 
harm from this obvious paradox in our 
Government’s approach to agriculture. 
On the one hand the Government recom- 
mends vigorously the use of pesticides 
and on the other hand, shortly there- 
after, if not at the same time, it tells the 
farmers they cannot sell their crops be- 
cause they used those same pesticides. 

Because of the persuasive arguments 
by the manager of the bill and also by 
the majority whip and with their gra- 
cious assurances in mind, I withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 1126. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with, and that the amendment may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1126), ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 108, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 614. (a) In carrying out the provi- 
sions of parts B and C of title I, part A of 
title II, and part B of title III, the Director 
shall establish procedures which shall facili- 
tate effective participation of the States in 
programs assisted under such parts. In pur- 
suance thereof he shall use his best efforts to 
develop State plans to carry out the pro- 
visions of such parts and shall utilize State 
agencies and facilities in the administration 
of such parts whenever and wherever prac- 
ticable, either at the initiation of programs 
under such parts or in the course thereof. 
Procedures established by the Director shall 
include provision for the referral of applica- 
tions for assistance under such parts to the 
Governor of each State affected, or his des- 
ignee, for such comments as he may deem 
appropriate in cases not otherwise provided 
for in this subsection. 

“(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to or to contract with States and 
appropriate State agencies for the payment 
of the expenses of such agencies in perform- 
ing their functions under subsection (a) 
hereof, and for the purpose of providing 
technical assistance to State and local gov- 
ernment agencies in developing, conduction, 
and administering programs under the parts 
of this Act listed in subsection (a).” 

Redesignate sections 614 and 615 as sec- 
tions 615 and 616, respectively. 


Mr. JAVITS. I reserve the time on my 
amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on July 21, I submitted an 
amendment which would compensate 
dairy farmers for the great losses they 
have been sustaining because of their 
milk being confiscated. 

I am sorry that a similar amendment 
has just been withdrawn. I am modify- 
ing my amendment, and it will be printed 
and lie on the table. I intend to call it 
up tomorrow. This is a very serious 
problem, and I intend to pursue the 
amendment very vigorously tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Oregon. 


CUBAN AGGRESSION AND THE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
honor and privilege to serve, with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
as one of the two Senate aids to the 
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Secretary of State at the diplomatic 
conference which is now being held in 
Washington of the Foreign Ministers of 
the Organization of American States. 
This historic conference is being held by 
the Foreign Ministers of the Organiza- 
tion of American States to consider the 
charges which have been filed against 
Cuba by an investigating committee of 
the Organization of American States 
which has found Castro Cuba to be guilty 
of acts of aggression and subversion 
against Venezuela. 

Mr. President, Senator HICKENLOOPER 
and I are joined on the House side by the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs, Representative ARMI- 
STEAD I. SELDEN, JR., Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, and WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, Repub- 
lican, of California. 

I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress and every American would have 
been extremely proud, as I was proud 
this afternoon, to listen to the speech of 
our Secretary of State, as he presented to 
this historic conference the position of 
the United States in respect to the 
charges which the investigating com- 
mittee of OAS has filed against Cuba for 
its acts of aggression and subversion 
against Venezuela. 

I consider it a great privilege and 
honor to ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point the statement made by the 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, at the 
ninth meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the countries comprising the Organi- 
zation of American States at the Pan 
American Union, in Washington, today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN RUSK 
AT THE NINTH MEETING OF FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTERS, PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., JULY 21-24, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, fellow Ministers, you have 

complimented us all, Mr. Chairman, in your 

willingness to serve as our presiding officer, 
and your chairmanship gives great satisfac- 
tion to every colleague at this table. 

Five times in as many years the Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics have 
met to consider situations affecting the peace 
of the hemisphere arising in whole or in 
part from the interventionist activities of the 
Castro regime, This is a measure of the 
frequency with which our regional security 
system has had to act to thwart Castro's ag- 
gressive designs. 

In the face of continued Cuban aggression, 
the time has now come to make it abundant- 
ly clear to the Castro regime that the Ameri- 
can Governments in complete solidarity will 
no longer tolerate its efforts to export revolu- 
tion through the classic Communist tech- 
niques of terror, and guerrilla warfare, and 
the infiltration of arms and subversive 
agents. 

ORIGINS OF CUBAN AGGRESSION 

The pattern of Cuban aggression emerged 
soon after the Castro regime came to power 
in 1959. You will recall the armed expedi- 
tions which set forth from Cuban territory 
against Panama, the Dominican Republic, 
and Haiti during the first 6 months of that 
year. When this direct method of over- 
throwing governments failed, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment turned to the indirect technique of 
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subversion, From the sending of armed 
landing parties, Castro shifted to training 
in subversive techniques, transfer of funds 
for subversive elements, dissemination of 
systematic and hostile propaganda and the 
clandestine shipment of both arms and men. 
The new pattern emerged in full bloom last 
year when Castro made a major effort to dis- 
rupt the democratic elections in Venezuela 
and, beyond that, to destroy the democratic 
institutions of that country. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNIST BEACHHEAD 
IN CUBA 


But it took some time to “tool up” the 
new mechanism for indirect aggression. 
Meanwhile, the Castro regime embarked 
upon another type of assault against the 
traditions and principles of the American 
community of nations: the establishment of 
the Communist system in Cuba itself and 
the facilitation of military intervention by 
an extra-continental totalitarian power in 
this hemisphere. 

I will not take the time here to go into all 
the details, but you will recall that by mid- 
1960 the construction of the apparatus of 
a Communist state in Cuba was well ad- 
vanced. Likewise its ties with the Soviet 
bloc and with Communist China were firmly 
established. Castro signed the first agree- 
ment with the Soviets in February 1960 and 
with the Red Chinese in July. Cuba estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union in May 1960, and with the satellite 
countries in succeeding months. On July 9, 
1960, Premier Khrushchev made his offer to 
support Cuba with rocket power, and Presi- 
dent Dorticos replied the following day 
hailing as he put it “the message of solidar- 
ity spoken by the Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union.” These words were shortly 
followed by deeds in the form of shipments 
of large quantities of Soviet arms. On 
January 2, 1961, Castro paraded these weap- 
ons for the world to see, and the flow of 
arms and the parades continued in the years 
since, 

By August 1960 when the American For- 
eign Ministers met in San Jose for the sey- 
enth meeting of consultation, Cuba clearly 
had become Communist and international 
communism had opened an important 
beachhead in the Western Hemisphere. 


THE HEMISPHERE'S INITIAL RESPONSE 


The response of the American govern- 
ments to this flagrant challenge to hemi- 
sphere security fell short—surely we would 
have to say now—of the nature of the 
threat. Neither at the fifth meeting of con- 
sultation in 1959 nor the seventh meeting 
in 1960 did the Foreign Ministers act in a 
way to make clear to the Castro regime that 
the transformation of Cuba into a base of 
operations for international communism 
would not be tolerated by the American 
community. 

The task of throwing up the hemisphere's 
defenses devolved on subsequent consulta- 
tions beginning with the eighth meeting of 
Foreign Ministers in January 1962, at Punta 
del Este. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE HEMISPHERE'S 
ATTITUDE 


The change in the hemisphere’s attitude 
toward the danger represented by a Commu- 
nist Cuba became clearly discernible in the 
careful study made by the Inter-American 
Peace Committee in November and Decem- 
ber 1961. At the request of the Government 
of Peru, the Committee examined, among 
other things, the Castro regime’s relations 
with the Sino-Soviet bloc and Cuba's pro- 
motion of subversion and revolution in 
other American Republics. The Committee 
in its report arrived at these principal con- 
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clusions—and let us not forget this docu- 
mentation of our hemisphere: 

1. “The identification of the Government 
of Cuba with the Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and socialism of the Soviet type, together 
with the rebuilding of the Cuban political 
organization on the basis of the one-party 
system of government that is in accordance 
with that ideology, presupposes positions 
that are basically antagonistic to the prin- 
ciple established in the charter of the Or- 
ganization * * * that the solidarity of the 
American States and the high aims which 
are sought through it require the political 
organization of those states on the basis of 
the effective exercise of representative 
democracy. 

2. “The present connections of the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba with the Sino-Soviet bloc 
of countries are manifestly incompatible 
with the principles and standards that gov- 
ern the regional system * * * [and] will pre- 
vent the said government from fulfilling the 
obligations in the charter of the Organiza- 
tion and the treaty of reciprocal assist- 
ance. 

3. “As regards the intense subversive ac- 
tivity in which the countries of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc are engaged in America and the 
activities of the Cuban Government * * * it 
is evident that they would constitute acts 
that, within the system for the ‘political de- 
fense’ of the hemisphere, have been classed 
as acts of ‘political aggression’ or ‘aggres- 
sion of a nonmilitary character.’” 

Based in large part on the findings of the 
Peace Committee, the American governments 
took their first historic stand against com- 
munism in Cuba at the Punta del Este Con- 
ference. Many of you were there. The 
fundamental decisions made then have been 
of major importance to us since. They stim- 
ulated a new awareness of the dangers in- 
herent in the Communist offensive in Amer- 
ica. They gave fresh impetus to efforts to 
develop internal security capabilities to com- 
bat subversion. They helped to fulfill a 
moral commitment of the Organization of 
American States to defend its basic pur- 
poses and principles against the open chal- 
lenge of one of its members. And they 
served to pave the way for the swift, deci- 
sive and equally historic decision taken by 
the American governments on October 23, 
1962, which played such a significant role 
in forcing the Soviet Union to withdraw its 
offensive weapons systems from Cuba. 


CUBAN INTERVENTION IN VENEZUELA 


The missile crisis removed whatever doubt 
remained concerning the Castro regime’s 
status as a pawn of the Soviet bloc. It should 
have served as a warning to Castro and his 
followers that the American governments 
were united and firm in their resolve not to 
permit Cuba to be used as a base for the 
expansion of communism on this continent 
and that their patience was running out. 
Again he did not heed the warning. In- 
stead, he redoubled his subversive offensive 
against the hemisphere and chose Vene- 
zuela as a primary target. 

I would recall that in the summer of 1963 
a Special Committee of the Council of the 
OAS, under the distinguished leadership of 
Ambassador de Lavalle of Peru, completed a 
detailed study of the Cuban effort to pro- 
mote subversion in our countries. And in 
its report the committee noted that: 

“Immediately after the October crisis, 
spokesmen for the Cuban Government began 
making a series of speeches openly advocating 
armed insurrection in Latin America as a 
means of introducing economic and social 
changes based on the Communist system. 
Although this does not constitute a position 
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that is entirely different from that hitherto 
held by the Castro regime, the frequency, 
intensity, and origin of the provocations are 
such that they lead the Committee to con- 
clude that the Cuban regime has begun a 
new phase of promoting and encouraging 
violent subversion in other countries of the 
hemisphere.” 

The Committee also called attention to 
what it described as “two facts that are in- 
timately related to the policy enunciated by 
the Cuban leaders.” “One of these,” the 
Committee stated, “is the tactic of bringing 
hundreds of persons to Cuba from all the 
countries of the hemisphere in order to in- 
doctrinate them and train them in the tech- 
niques of subversion. The second is the well- 
known plan of sabotage, terrorism, and guer- 
rilla action that has been unleashed in cer- 
tain countries, particularly in Venezuela, and 
the impetus that the Cuban Communist 
leaders have given to this movement.” 

In further explanation of its conclusion 
on Venezuela, the Committee added: “There 
is no doubt that the Castro regime has se- 
lected Venezuela as its primary target. This 
was indicated by the Communist spokesman 
Blas Roca in his speech on January 24, 1963, 
commemorating the fifth anniversary of the 
fall of Perez Jimenez: ‘When the people of 
Venezuela achieve victory; he said when they 
gain full independence from imperialism 
* * * then all of America will be aflame, all 
America will advance, all of America will be 
freed once and for all from the ominous yoke 
of Yankee imperialism, If their struggle is 
a help to us today; he said their victory will 
be an even greater help. Then we shall no 
longer be a solitary island in the Caribbean 
confronting the Yankee imperialists, but 
rather we shall have a base of support on 
the mainland'.“ 

And try they did—until they came up 
against the resolute will of the leaders and 
the people of Venezuela. The Cuban effort 
is detailed in the report of the OAS Investi- 
gating Committee, which serves as the basis 
for our action. 

The Committee found these to be the chief 
manifestations of the Castro regime’s inter- 
vention in Venezuela: 

“1. A systematic and hostile campaign of 
propaganda against the Government of Ven- 
ezuela, as well as the incitement to and sup- 
port of the Communist subversion that is 
being carried out in that country; 

“2. Training, in all kinds of subversive ac- 
tivities of numerous Venezuelan citizens, who 
traveled to Cuba for that purpose; 

“3. Remittance of funds through these 
travelers and other channels, for the purpose 
of maintaining and increasing subversive ac- 
tivities; and 

“4. The provision of arms to guerrilla and 
terrorist groups operating in Venezuela, as 
shown by the shipment of arms discoyered 
on November 1, 1963, on the Paraguaná Pe- 
ninsula, and the plan for the capture of the 
city of Caracas.” 

The evidence to support these findings is 
clearly and convincingly set forth in the re- 
port. The facts established by the investi- 
gating committee leave no doubt whatso- 
ever of Cuba's part in this conspiracy against 
Venezuela. 

I know of no greater tribute to democracy 
in this hemisphere, Mr. Chairman, in modern 
times—and no greater rebuff to the sinister 
designs of the Castro regime—than the man- 
ner in which the Venezuelan people went to 
the polls on December 1, 1963. 

Based on this experience, it is my firm 
conviction that we have a solemn responsi- 
bility both to the Venezuelan people and to 
our own peoples not to permit the Castro 
regime to mount another subversive assault 


against any American republic. 
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Our gov- 
ernments acted resolutely against a dictator 
of the right who plotted to assassinate Presi- 
dent Betancourt in 1960, They unanimously 
agreed on sanctions. I now ask: Can we do 
less against a dictator of the left who tried to 
assassinate democracy in Venezuela? 


LIKELIHOOD OF CONTINUED CUBAN SUBVERSION 


By its very nature international com- 
munism is aggressive and expansive. We see 
it at work in all parts of the world, constantly 
probing and testing for weak spots which it 
might exploit. In modern dress it marches in 
the guise of diplomatic relations, trade mis- 
sions and cultural exchanges, and peace 
movements, and youth organizations and the 
like. It flies the false ideological banners of 
“peaceful coexistence” and “wars of national 
liberation.” But no one should be deceived. 

We in the United States are under no il- 
lusion as to the designs of the Communists 
against us and the free world. We know that 
the Communist menace is deadly serious; 
that they seek their goals through varied 
means and that deceit is a standard element 
in their tactics. 

We are fully aware—and should be—that 
Moscow, as well as Peiping and Habana, re- 
mains committed to the Communist world 
revolution. Chairman Khrushchev tells us 
frankly and bluntly that coexistence cannot 
extend to the ideological sphere, that be- 
tween us there will be continued competi- 
tion and conflict. Castro said on July 26 last 
year that in Latin America the course to fol- 
low is violent revolution waged by fighting 
revolutionaries, that the correlation of forces 
in the world had changed in favor of those 
seeking change through armed struggle, and 
that when revolutionaries in other Latin 
American countries know how to fulfill their 
duty, they will have the decided support of 
the Soviet Union and all the socialist camp, 
including Cuba. 

Last week the Cuban Government, follow- 
ing the practice of other Communist govern- 
ments, announced its slogans for this year’s 
July 26 celebration. It is no accident, and 
indeed it is highly pertinent to our delibera- 
tions, that among the slogans this one ap- 
pears: “Long live the heroic struggle of the 
Venezuelan people.” In plain language that 
means: “Long live the struggle against the 
heroic Venezuelan people.” 

We should have no illusions about Castro's 
continuing purpose to export the Cuban 
revolution. He came to power with the 
design of converting the Andes into the 
Sierra Maestra of the Americas. That ap- 
parently remains his design. His tempera- 
ment and ambition, the dynamics of his 
internal situation, the counsel of those 
whom he serves and those who serve him— 
all compel him to promote subversion as a 
means for breaking out of his insular posi- 
tion. 

After years of self-righteous protestations 
that Cuba exported its revolution by example 
only, Castro in a recent press interview final- 
ly acknowledged that Cuba had been sup- 
porting, and will continue to support, sub- 
versive groups in other countries. This 
admission, it is true, adds nothing to what 
we had already learned through experience. 
It does serve, however, to underscore Castro’s 
purpose to give the hemisphere no respite in 
his relentless campaign to foment subversion 
whenever and wherever conditions permit. 

In this interview Castro also tried to put 
Cuba’s subversive activities on the bargain- 
ing counter. I wish to make one point very 
clear: that as far as the United States is 
concerned, the encouragement and support 
of subversion by the Castro regime against 
other countries of this hemisphere is not a 
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subject for bargaining. It simply must stop. 
And when it does, the hemisphere will know 
it without the need for any discussions with 
the Castro regime. 

TASK OF THIS MEETING 

As I stated at the outset, I regard our task 
as being to determine what measures should 
now be taken to impress on the Castro re- 
gime that the hemisphere will no longer per- 
mit its subversive acts against the American 
Republics. In my opinion, there are three 
types of measures which we can take to drive 
this point home. 

One should represent the American com- 
munity' reaction to Castro's efforts to de- 
stroy democracy in Venezuela. Certainly 
this intervention should not be allowed to go 
without imposition of sanctions. 

I want to make it very clear that the 
United States considers that the adoption of 
sanctions by the Foreign Ministers would be 
directed exclusively against the Castro re- 
gime and not against any other state or 
people. I hope this can be made clear in the 
final act of this conference. Rather our 
concern is that we not fail in our obligations 
to a sister republic which has been made the 
victim of aggression and, indeed, which even 
today continues to spend its blood and treas- 
ure to combat Castro-Communist subversion 
and to defend democracy and freedom. To 
respond to the call of our sister republic for 
collective action is our paramount obligation. 

The second type of measure would carry 
the community’s clear warning to the Castro 
regime that if it persists in acts of subversion 
in other American Republics, the full weight 
of the regional security system will be ap- 
plied. This should serve as a deterrent. And 
I trust the Castro regime will heed such a 
message. 

Awareness that subversion, supported by 
terror, sabotage and guerrilla action, as prac- 
ticed by the international Communist move- 
ment, is as dangerous a form of aggression 
as an armed attack has been very slow in 
developing in this hemisphere, as well as in 
other parts of the world. I think it is fair 
to say that until very recently there has been 
a lack of sufficient understanding of this 
point everywhere, and this has led to un- 
certainty in some quarters as to whether our 
regional security system possesses an ade- 
quate mechanism for dealing with Commu- 
nist subversion, 

In the opinion of my government, there 
is no doubt that the Rio Treaty clearly recog- 
nizes multiple forms of aggression and pro- 
vides effective machinery for defending 
against them. The preamble states that the 
treaty is intended, among other things, “to 
provide for effective reciprocal assistance to 
meet armed attacks against any American 
State, and in order to deal with threats of 
aggression against any of them.” Article 3 
provides for mutual assistance in meeting an 
armed attack against any signatory; article 
6 specifically recognizes the existence of “ag- 
gression which is not an armed attack”; and 
finally, article 9, while defining unprovoked 
armed attack and invasion by the armed 
forces of a state as aggression, opens with 
the very significant wording: “In addition 
to other acts which the Organ of Consulta- 
tion may characterize as aggression.” And 
thus, we feel that the Rio Treaty specifically 
recognizes the existence of various forms of 
aggression and, most importantly, recognizes 
the authority of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, or the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, to characterize them as 
such. Article 3 of the Rio Treaty spells out 
procedures for prompt action in the event 
of armed attack. And article 6 does the 
same for a wide variety of situations falling 
short of armed attack. 

A third type of measure should urge our 
own governments and those of other free 
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world countries to take appropriate steps in 
the field of trade with Cuba, This is appro- 
priate because the Communist threat to this 
hemisphere is a threat also to other parts 
of the free world. 

I should like to mention two matters 
which, although not directly related to the 
subject of this meeting, nevertheless have an 
important bearing on our deliberations. 


MESSAGE TO THE CUBAN PEOPLE 


The one is that we should remember that 
the Cuban people, both inside and outside 
their troubled homeland, will be following 
our deliberations with greatest interest. 
They should know that they have not been 
forgotten and that our desires for a free 
Cuba remain unchanged. I know of no more 
eloquent and concise expression of these de- 
sires than that which President Kennedy and 
the Presidents of the Central American Re- 
publics and Panama, included in the Declara- 
tion of San José in March 1963. As a 
restatement of my Government’s views on 
this point and in tribute to the memory of 
the late President, I should simply like to 
repeat a portion of that declaration to which 
other colleagues have already generally 
alluded, It states: 

“The Presidents declared that they have no 
doubt that the genuine Cuban revolution 
will live again, and its betrayers will fall into 
the shadows of history, and the martyred 
people of the oppressed island of the Carib- 
bean will be free from foreign Communist 
domination, free to choose for themselves, 
the kind of government they wish to have, 
and free to join their brothers of the hemi- 
sphere in the common undertaking to secure 
for each individual the liberty, dignity, and 
well-being which are the objectives of all 
free societies.” 


PROGRESS AND FREEDOM 


In line with the final thought of that 
statement, I think we should never lose 
sight of the fact that our central task in this 
hemisphere is to promote progress with free- 
dom. This is the vision of the Alliance for 
Progress. This is the path our governments 
have set for themselves under the Charter of 
Punta del Este. And President Johnson said 
last May in discussing the Alliance with the 
Ambassadors of your respective countries: 

In devotion to democracy,” he said, “we 
are guided by the command of Bolivar that 
‘We must fearlessly lay the foundations of 
South American liberty: to hesitate is 
destruction.’ 

“Our charter,” the President said, “charges 
each American country to seek and to 
strengthen representative democracy. With- 
out that democracy, and the freedom it 
nourishes, material progress is an aimless 
enterprise, destroying the dignity of spirit 
it is meant to liberate. We will continue,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “to join with you to en- 
courage democracy until we build a hemi- 
sphere of free nations from Tierra del Fuego 
to the Arctic Circle.” 

I close, Mr. Chairman, with one final 
word, a word I know to be from both the 
Government and from the people of the 
United States to our friends throughout the 
hemisphere, a word on which my fellow 
countrymen are united, on a nonpartisan 
basis. 

When our Founding Fathers signed our 
Declaration of Independence, Benjamin 
Franklin made the famous remark, We must 
all hang together or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.” 

Today, it is Venezuela which is under at- 
tack. Is there any one of us who can say 
with assurance “It cannot be my country 
tomorrow”? So let's say to our brothers 
in Venezuela, its Government and its brave 
people, We are with you in full solidarity, 
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and will act with you to insure the safety of 
your democracy.” And let's say to the 
Castro regime, “Your interference in the 
affairs of other countries in this hemisphere 
must stop, must stop and stop now.” This is 
the basis on which the attitude of the United 
States will rest when we come to the resolu- 
tions which will be before us. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, [Applause.] 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
only to add that in my capacity as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs, I have sat through 
the sermons of this diplomatic Confer- 
ence yesterday and today. We shall go 
back into session at 10 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. I have read the indictment 
against Castro’s Cuba and I have studied 
the documents of proof. In my judgment 
they leave not the slightest doubt as to 
the transgression of the Rio Treaty by 
the Castro Communist regime of Cuba. 

I completely agree with the position 
of my Government, and I support with- 
out reservation the recommendation of 
our Secretary of State speaking in be- 
half of my Government this afternoon. 
He made clear that the time has come 
when the members of the Organization 
of American States must determine 
whether or not they will make the Rio 
Treaty an effective instrument for the 
maintenance of peace in our hemisphere 
and an enforcible instrument for bring- 
ing to an end acts of aggression and sub- 
version on the part of Cuba or, any other 
nation that might commit acts of aggres- 
sion or subversion against any mem- 
ber nation of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Under the Rio Treaty, the signatories 
thereto mutually pledged that they would 
come to the assistance and defense of 
any country in the hemisphere whose 
sovereignty and whose rights were trans- 
gressed against by acts of aggression on 
the part of any other country. 

The time has come when the Rio 
Treaty, in my judgment, must be ap- 
plied and sanctions must be imposed 
upon Cuba on the part of all the sig- 
natories to the Rio Treaty, unless the 
Rio Treaty is to become a scrap of paper. 

Speaking only for myself, in my in- 
dividual capacity as a Senator, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and chairman of its Subcommit- 
tee on Latin American Affairs, I inter- 
pret the major issue of this historic con- 
ference of the foreign ministers of the 
states of the Western Hemisphere to be 
simply this: Is the Rio Treaty to be a 
vital instrument for enforcing and main- 
taining the peace in the Western Hem- 
isphere or is it to become naught but a 
scrap of paper? The final resolution to 
be passed later this week by this historic 
Conference will determine that question. 

I wish to say, as the Secretary of 
State clearly implied in his truly great, 
historic speech of this afternoon, that 
it is up to the free nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to determine whether 
they are ready and willing to stop now 
Communist aggression and subversion in 
the Western Hemisphere by Castro Com- 
munist Cuba. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator spoke 
of the imposition of sanctions. What 
does he envision by that program? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to say so, I do not think that as 
a participant in the Conference and as 
one of the aides to the Secretary of 
State, I should attempt to speak on the 
question. The Secretary of State has 
made very clear what the position of our 
Government is and he is the only one who 
should speak at this time for our Govern- 
ment as to what kind of sanctions our 
Government thinks should be adopted. 

I speak this afternoon only to place 
in the Recorp the great speech of the 
Secretary of State and to make my 
formal announcement that I stand 
squarely, solidly, and completely behind 
the position that the Secretary of State 
took at the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence this afternoon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not hear the 
entire statement of the Senator from 
Oregon; but the extent to which I heard 
it permits me to say that I concur in 
the views which he expressed. 

Mr. MORSE. I knew that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, as a colleague of mine 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
would concur. 


MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF MEXICO 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 944. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 944) to 
provide for the presentation by the 
United States to the people of Mexico of 
a monument commemorating the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, on page 1, line 10, 
strike out all after “Sec. 2.“ over to and 
including “necessary” on page 2, line 1, 
and insert “There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not in excess of 
$150,000.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
a number of Senators joined me in in- 
troducing a bill by which the people of 
the United States would present to the 
people of Mexico a likeness, in bronze or 
stone, of Abraham Lincoln. The people 
of Mexico are our dear friends and 
neighbors. They share our love of free- 
dom and our high esteem of the Great 
Emancipator. The bill passed the 
House of Representatives yesterday with 
an amendment placing a ceiling of 
$150,000 on the amount to be expended. 

I am authorized to say that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
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concurs in the amendment, as indeed 
do I, and as does, I believe, every other 
Member of the Senate who did the bill 
the honor of attaching his name to it 
as a cosponsor. 

Under those circumstances, 1 move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the 
human and financial resources of the 
Nation to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 1 yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Senators will be reading the RECORD 
overnight. I wish to invite attention to 
the fact that it is my amendment that is 
now pending. It is the first amendment 
that was offered. It provides for some 
element of control by the States over the 
antipoverty program which is contem- 
plated by the bill, without interfering 
with the opportunity of the Director to 
move promptly and expeditiously into 
any area where immediate action is 
necessary, even before the State is ready 
to launch into the activity which is called 
for. 

I spoke on this subject at considerable 
length earlier in the day. I respectfully 
refer Senators to the detailed analysis 
of the amendment and the germaneness 
to it of other Federal-State programs 
that are conducted in this field. 

I invite attention to the fact that even 
today an amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], which has already been ac- 
cepted, goes much further, even, in re- 
spect of the particular camps that are 
provided for by title I of the bill, so as 
to require the consent of the States and 
30 days’ notice before the camps can even 
be established in the particular State. 

I also point out that the problem is 
cared for by an amendment which was 
adopted in committee, in which I con- 
curred, with Mr. Shriver, relating to the 
use of State camps—and there are many 
States in which there are such camps— 
so that there would be no duplication of 
activities. 

But there is no substitute that I think 
answers the feeling of many Members of 
this body that the States should have 
an opportunity to handle what is es- 
sentially a State activity, under Federal 
coordination policies, with Federal help. 
The States should be given that oppor- 
tunity. That is what my amendment 
seeks to accomplish. 

I hope the Senate may consider my 
amendment favorably tomorrow. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 


ORDER FOR MORNING HOUR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself half a minute on the bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate meets tomorrow, there be 
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a morning hour of not to exceed one-half 
hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to the previous order, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 23, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 22, 1964: 
In THE Navy 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. Lot Ensey, U.S. Navy, for com- 
mands and other duties determined by the 
President to be within the contemplation of 
said section, I nominate him for appointment 
to the grade of vice admiral while so serving. 

IN THE Am FORCE 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated, 
under the provisions of section 8962, title 10 
of the United States Code: 

In the grade of general 

Gen. Thomas S. Power, 481A (major gen- 

eral, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 
In the grade of lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Robert W. Burns, 527A (major 
general, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Frank A. Bogart, 585A 4 
general, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force 

Lt. Gen. Harold W. Grant, 497A (major 
general, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officers to be assigned 
to positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President in the grade of 
lieutenant general, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10 of the United States 
Code: 

Maj. Gen. William W. Momyer, 1964A, 
Regular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Jack G. Merrell, 1687A, Regular 
Air Force. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 
John H. Masters Lewis W. Walt 
George S. Bowman, Carl A. Youngdale 

Jr. Ormond R. Simpson 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 
William A. Stiles Robert G. Owens, Jr. 


Louis Metzger Jonas M. Platt 
Homer G.Hutchin- Clifford B. Drake 
son 
WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 22, 1964: 
POSTMASTER 
I withdraw the nomination sent to the 
Senate on February 3, 1964, of Charlie T. 
Cummings to be postmaster at Alvarado, 
in the State of Texas. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


John Philip Sousa Birthplace Is Marked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly fitting that the people of our Na- 
tion’s Capital continue to lead the way 
in appropriately restoring and designat- 
ing places of significant historical inter- 
est. Among the most active of Wash- 
ington organizations working tirelessly 
toward this goal is the Capitol Hill Res- 
toration Society. 

On June 27, 1964, this society—with 
the cooperation of the Washington Post 
and the U.S. Marine Band—sponsored 
ceremonies marking the house at 636 G 
Street SE., as the birthplace of John 
Philip Sousa. To make the historical 
notes concerning the “March King” 
available to our colleagues and other in- 
terested persons, I offer the following 
remarks spoken at this ceremony for 
the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF H. CURLEY BOSWELL 

Mr. BOswELL. I want to thank all you 
good people for being here today and joining 
with us to do honor to John Philip Sousa— 
a famous American whose birth and early 
life we associate with Capitol Hill. 

We have some very distinguished guests 
with us today. May I introduce to you Mrs. 
Helen Sousa Abert, of New York City, daugh- 
ter of John Philip Sousa; Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. Dixon. Mr. Dixon is cochairman 
of the John Philip Sousa Memorial, Inc.; 
seated are members of the John Philip Sousa 
family: Mrs. James H. Pugh, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Hunter Pugh, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Geiger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Varela and their 
two sons, Arthur, Jr., and Robert, and with 
them is their niece, Miss Betsy Ann Boyn- 
ton, of Atherton, Calif., and Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. S. Pugh. 

The following telegram has been received 
from John Philip Sousa IIT: 

New Yor«, N.Y. 


H. CURLEY BOSWELL, 
Executive Vice President, Capitol Hill Res- 
toration Society, Washington, D.C.: 

Deeply regret I am unable join the mem- 
bers of the Capitol Hill Restoration Society 
at the ceremony marking the birthplace of 
my grandfather, John Philip Sousa. My 
family and I can only express our gratitude 
that your organization has taken this means 
of honoring our grandfather’s memory and 
his achievements. We thank you and wish 
you every success in the good and important 
work you are doing on historic Capitol Hill. 

JoRN P. Sousa, III. 

Several of our honored guests will address 
you briefly. First, I will introduce Mr. 
Charles Horsky, Presidential Adviser for Na- 
tional Capital Affairs. Mr. Horsky. 

REMARKS OF CHARLES A, HORSKY 

Mr. Horsky. Mr. Boswell, Mrs. Abert, Con- 
gressman Brooks, Miss Carper, ladies and 
gentlemen, that a plaque should mark the 
birthplace of John Philip Sousa is highly 
appropriate. It will testify down through 
the years that John Philip Sousa continues 
to live in the hearts of Washingtonians, of 
all Americans, and indeed of people every- 


where that music is played. It will also give 
continuing evidence of the initiative and 
community spirit of the Capitol Hill Restora- 
tion Society and its members, including 
Messrs. R. C. and J. B. King. I certainly am 
delighted to extend my thanks and good 
wishes to all who have made this ceremony 
possible, 

This house, since John Philip Sousa was 
born in it 110 years ago, has certainly seen 
many changes. I lay no claim to be a his- 
torian, but there must be few people indeed 
who can live and work in Washington with- 
out becoming interested in the history which 
enriches every nook and cranny of this city. 
This area in which we now stand, as many 
of you know, was a very important part of 
the original L’Enfant plan—in fact, he 
planned it as the major residential area of 
Washington. East Capitol Street was L'En- 
fant’s primary entrance to the city. Unfor- 
tunately, land speculators tried to take ad- 
vantage of his plans. Anticipating a rush of 
purchasers, speculators priced the land so 
high that people refused to buy, and turned 
toward the northwest section instead. For 
many years the only streets which were 
more than a line on a map were Maryland 
Avenue, which followed the old post road to 
the northeast, and East Capitol Street itself. 
Even 50 years after L'Enfant, when Sousa 
was born, the area east of here and north of 
Pennsylvania Avenue was almost entirely 
open fields, 

By the time Sousa was old enough to care, 
the development of this area—then known 
as Navy Yard Hill—had begun to get under- 
way. Philadelphia Row, that wonderful se- 
ries of 16 3-story row houses on 11th Street 
SE., brought attention to its residential pos- 
sibilities. The area was also famous for 
having one of the best schools in the city— 
Wallach School, which was constructed in 
1864 on the site of the present Hine Junior 
High. 

Sousa, himself, first went to a private 
school on 7th Street, and then, in 1863, en- 
rolled in public schools. So far as formal 
academic education is concerned, I suppose 
today we would call him a dropout. Not 
so, however, with that part of his education 
for which we have most reason to be grateful. 
At age 7, he was a student in John Esputa’s 
conservatory of music. At age 10, he was 
playing the violin with the Marine Band. 
At age 13, he was a member of the band. 
Before he was 20 he, too, was teaching music 
on Capitol Hill. 

Capitol Hill does not have a Wallach School 
today—a school so superior as to be an at- 
traction to prospective residents. Unfortu- 
nately, quite the opposite is true. There are 
no schools still in use which Sousa might 
have attended 100 years ago, but there are 
some that come close. Hine Junior High, 
which stands on the Wallach School site, 
dates back in its oldest part to 1887. Brent 
Elementary stands essentially as it was con- 
structed in 1883—81 years ago. Only three 
new schools have been built in this 
area south of East Capitol Street since 
1945. Hine, of course, is finally being re- 
placed, and will be open for business in Sep- 
tember 1965, although it will be several 
months later before the old building can be 
torn down and the playground rehabilitated. 
The new Gibbs Elementary School, at 18th 
and E, ought also to be in being by the end 
of 1965, 

Capitol Hill, in fact, is a prime example of 
the starvation diet to which capital con- 
struction programs in the District have been 
subject for so many years. It needs more 
schools, because all of them are overcrowded. 
It needs modern schools; 80-year-old build- 
ings should not be tolerated. It needs more 


park and playground areas. In fact, already 
scarce recreation facilities, particularly for 
children, have been reduced due to freeway 
construction. I hope that all of you will 
urge appropriation of the funds necessary to 
provide this area with the amenities for its 
children and adults alike that will be at least 
equal to the level of the rest of the city. 

However, that is a digression. The Hill 
does have its proud history. It has had its 
full share, and more, of the famous residents 
and residences of Washington, It has advan- 
tages of location. And, most important of 
all, it has momentum. This ceremony is evi- 
dence that the momentum is continuing. It 
is also evidence that its residents appreciate 
their stewardship of its historic past, and of 
the memory of men, like John Philip Sousa, 
who lived here. 

Mr. BoswELL. It is most appropriate that 
we have with us today Miss Elsie Carper, 
president of the Women’s National Press 
Club and for many years a Washington 
Post congressional reporter on District of 
Columbia affairs. Miss Carper. 


REMARKS OF ELSIE CARPER 


Miss Carper. I am most pleased to repre- 
sent the Washington Post on this occasion. 
I was born and brought up on Capitol Hill 
so for me this is a homecoming. 

Washington has many famous sons but 
none who has brought so much pleasure as 
John Philip Sousa. The Washington Post 
has a great affection for him. He made us 
famous by writing the “Washington Post 
March” long before the newspaper achieved 
eminence through its news columns and 
editorials. 

It was a family occasion, much as this one, 
that inspired Sousa to write the “Washington 
Post March.” The dedication of this plaque 
today comes almost on the 75th anniversary 
of the first performance of this stirring 
march, 

The Washington Post had sponsored an 
essay contest among schoolchildren and the 
Marine Band was to play at the awards cere- 
mony on the Smithsonian grounds. The 
publisher of the Washington Post met Sousa 
on the street and asked him to write a 
special march for the event. We don't know 
how long 1t took Sousa but the “Washing- 
ton Post March” was the result. 

No one recalls who made the speeches 
that day but the march will never be for- 
gotten as long as there are bands to play it. 
It became an overnight success. Dance 
bands took up the music for a daring new 
dance, the two-step, and in Europe the two- 
step became known as Washington Posts. 

Two and a half years ago the Post tried 
to pay back some of the debt of gratitude it 
owes to Sousa. It dedicated in his honor a 
room in the Washington Post Building that 
is for community meetings and is in use al- 
most every night. A spotlight shines on a 
life-sized portrait of the magnificently 
bearded march king in the scarlet uniform 
of a Marine Corps bandsman. 

On that occasion Mrs. Helen Sousa Abert 
recalled an incident told by Sousa in his 
biography, “Marching Along.” 

While traveling in Venice, he saw the mu- 
sic for the “Washington Post March” in a 
shop window. “Is that a good composer?” he 
asked. The shopkeeper replied “He is one 
of our best Italian composers.” 

So the music of the Capitol Hill boy be- 
came known all over the world. 

It has been reported that when Sousa’s 
band paraded down Washington streets in 
the 1880's and 1890's, it was followed by an 
army of small enchanted boys. The boys 
were followed by businessmen and the busi- 
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nessmen by Congressmen, All these ingredi- 
ents are here today. 

May I thank you for the Washington Post 
for asking that we be represented. 

Mr. BoswELL. And now I want to introduce 
Congressman Jack Brooks, who will address 
us next and present the plaque commemo- 
rating the birthplace of John Philip Sousa. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JACK BROOKS 


Mr. Brooks. Friends and neighbors here on 
Capitol Hill, I am very pleased and honored 
to have an opportunity to participate in this 
ceremony marking the birthplace of John 
Philip Sousa. 

It was 110 years ago that he was born in 
this house—on November 6, 1854. He lived 
a full and eventful life for 78 years. He 
conducted bands for Presidents and kings and 
dignitaries the world over. His music lives 
on as a part of the American heritage. 

Our countrymen will always thrill to the 
stirring cadences, It was once said that even 
a peglegged man could keep step with a 
Sousa march. 

In this neighborhood, John Philip Sousa 
played as a child, went to school, dreamed 
the dreams of youth, suffered more than an 
ordinary share of physical ailments, and 
learned to play the violin and other instru- 
ments. He was hardly in his teens when he 
was in demand for solo concerts and Satur- 
day night dance bands. 

We associate his name and fame with the 
Marine Band—the oldest musical organiza- 
tion in the country, which had its origin in 
the Fife-and-Drum Corps organized by the 
Continental Congress for the recruiting of 
marines in 1775. John Philip was only 13 
when a passing circus band caught his at- 
tention and almost enticed him to run away. 
It was then that his father took him by the 
ear and marched him over to see the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

The elder Sousa was a trombone player in 
the Marine Band. He also did carpentry 
work in the Commandant’s house. It was 
arranged then and there that the boy re- 
ceive the training and discipline tradition- 
ally offered by the Marine Corps. 

Young Sousa’s musical talents also were 
put to work. He became an apprentice mu- 
sician at the Marine Barracks at Eighth and 
I Streets SE. Since his 10th year he had 
played the triangle, cymbals, and the E-flat 
alto horn (in his autobiography at this 
point he pens the words, “God forgive me” in 
parentheses). Sousa composed an early 
march or two as a junior member of the Ma- 
rine Band. 

This first tour of duty with the Marine 
Band lasted about 5 years. Then he resigned 
to study, teach, and play the “fiddle,” as he 
put 1t, and conduct his own orchestra, 

During an engagement on the road in Sep- 
tember 1880, John Philip got word from his 
father that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps wanted him to come home as quickly 
as possible to lead the Marine Band. 

His leadership of the Marine Band spanned 
the careers of five Presidents, from 1880 to 
1892. The first bandmaster to take the band 
on tour, he became known throughout the 
United States and abroad. 

For all his love of the Marine Corps and 
his intense patriotism, Sousa was a practical 
man, afflicted by the same problems that 
most of us have. We hear today of good men 
leaving Government service because of low 
pay. Sousa did the same thing. In 1892 he 
decided to leave his military position, which 
paid $1,500 a year, and take charge of a pri- 
vate concert orchestra organized by a syndi- 
cate of businessmen. They offered Sousa 
$6,000 a year plus a 20-percent share of the 
profits. 

During the 12 years of his Marine Band 
leadership, Sousa had given pleasure to mil- 
lions and enhanced the musical education 
and appreciation of the country, if not the 
world. He wrote many famous marches dur- 
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ing that time and became so well known that 
a music journal, published in England, gave 
him the title of “March King,” comparing 
him to Strauss, the “Waltz King.” 

“The Stars and Stripes Forever” probably 
is his most popular march, but I don’t be- 
lieve there is a single American who does not 
recognize the strains of “El Capitan,” or 
“High School Cadets,” “Semper Fidelis,” 
“The Thunderer,” and the famed “Washing- 
ton Post.” Sousa’s mark on America is in- 
delible. 

In taking measure of the man we may say: 

He was a patriotic man, Born of immi- 
grant parents—a Portuguese father and a 
Bavarian mother, who had made their ways 
to the New World—Sousa had a strong sense 
of identification with America and its demo- 
cratic institutions. 

He was a creative man. His musical tal- 
ents were revealed at an early age and were 
exercised throughout his long career. He 
composed more than 100 marches, 12 light 
operas, and many songs. He even wrote three 
novels, one of which—“The Fifth String“ 
was a bestseller in its day, probably due as 
much to the name of the author as to its 
literary merit. 

He was a versatile man, For all his great 
love of music and his lifelong preoccupation 
with it, he could take time off to hunt, fish, 
play golf, and ride horseback. His ability 
at trapshooting, I suspect, owed as much 
to his boyhood quail hunting on the banks 
of the Anacostia as to his rifle practice in the 
Marine Corps. In a contest once held in 
Georgia, Sousa led the field of professional 
and amateur trapshooters, breaking 98 out 
of 100 clay pigeons. 

He was an understanding and generous 
man. Sousa always was ready to help his 
associates. He liked particularly to work 
with young people, and he gave unstintingly 
of his time to the development and promo- 
tion of high school bands. Oftentimes he 
took up the baton himself to lead the young 
musicians. 

John Philip Sousa died on March 6, 1932, 
at Reading, Pa., where he had been scheduled 
to conduct a band performance. His body 
was brought home to his native city of Wash- 
ington, to lie in state in the band hall of 
the Marine Barracks. He was buried, with 
military honors, in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, not far from here. 

It is clearly apparent that our Nation is 
the better because John Philip Sousa was 
born in this place, lived and worked in this 
city, participated so actively in the life of 
this country, and left so deep a mark on its 
history and culture. 

To help us remember—with the. deepest 
admiration for his great talents, and many 
achievements—these lasting contributions 
of John Philip Sousa, there will be unveiled 
the plaque marking his birthplace. 

(Mrs. Abert unveils John Philip Sousa 
plaque.) 

ACCEPTANCE OF PLAQUE BY RANDALL c. KING 


Mr. Krnc. Congressman Brooks, Mr. Hor- 
sky, Colonel Schoepper and members of the 
Marine Band, Mrs. Abert, members of the 
Restoration Society, and friends, on behalf 
of my brother, Jacquire, and myself, it is 
with great pleasure that I accept this bronze 
plaque marking the birthplace of John Philip 
Sousa. 

We are both proud to have had the op- 
portunity of restoring this house. We ap- 
preciate the efforts of the Capitol Hill Re- 
storation Society in making this commemo- 
ration possible. 

My brother and I lived next door and in the 
spring of 1960, we became interested in pur- 
chasing this house for two reasons: because 
of its proximity and our interest in preserv- 
ing Sousa’s birthplace. 

At that time, the house was divided into 
three rental units and was in a sad state of 
repair, as Mr. Boswell and others may recall. 
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Originally the main floor had a front and 
back parlor, with a room on the back sep- 
arated by a hallway with stairs leading to 
two bedrooms and bath. 

The ground floor served as the kitchen, din- 
ing and furnace rooms. 

The main staircase, which had been moved 
to the front of the house when converted 
into three rental units, has now been placed 
back in its original location. The two par- 
lors have been consolidated into a large 
drawing room with a single fireplace. An 
Adams mantle was obtained and installed. 
A plaster cornice of the Federal period has 
been reproduced for the ceiling of the draw- 
ing room. 

My brother and I went to a great deal of 
effort to obtain such items as pin-grained 
flooring, paneled doors and door trim, as well 
as old brass hardware, paneling, and other 
items. We wanted to recapture as much of 
the Sousa era as possible. 

This circular staircase is one of our de- 
signs, and we employed the lyre as symbolic 
of Sousa’s vast contribution to American 
music. 

I believe that with each passing year it 
becomes more and more important for groups 
such as the Restoration Society, as well as 
individuals, to continue their efforts with 
even greater determination and enthusiasm 
so that our historic points of interest can be 
saved for posterity. 

Too often, in our zeal for modernization 
and change, there are those who thought- 
lessly and sometimes wantonly, would erase 
forever our historic landmarks. Yet, by join- 
ing together and working for the preservation 
of historic places, we have it within our power 
to keep the best of the past here on Capitol 
Hill. 

I hope that this simple ceremony, honor- 
ing one of our great American musicians, 
will play a part in preserving for future gen- 
erations other landmarks in other places 
which belong to our treasured American 
heritage. 

Let those who bear the responsibility of 
planning our cities, our parks, and suburban 
areas, take note of former days and places. 
From them and from great men such as we 
honor here today, we and generations to 
come, can derive inspiration and strength. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BoswELL.1I will take this opportunity, 
as we bring the ceremony to a close, to thank 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps for 
many courtesies, and the U.S. Marine Band, 
under the leadership of Col. Albert Schoep- 
per, for its inspiring music in reverent mem- 
ory of John Philip Sousa. 

To Congressman Brooks and our other dis- 
tinguished speakers and to all our friends 
and neighbors, including those who have 
worked so hard to arrange this ceremony, I 
say thanks again. 

And now the ceremony will be concluded 
with the retirement of the colors and the 
Marine Hymn. If you will remain standing, 
please. And after that refreshments await 
us nearby in Christ Church Parish Hall. All 
are invited. Thank you. 


Captive Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we have re- 
cently observed the sixth observance of 
Captive Nations Week. 


Mr. Speaker, captive nations hold the 
key to the future destiny of the free 
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world. If we forget the captive nations 
and forever turn them over to Russian 
domination, then eventually all of the 
free world will succumb to subversion, 
Communist infiltration, and conquest. 

A principle is involved—a principle of 
right and wrong. It was wrong for this 
Nation after spending billions of dol- 
lars and thousands of lives for freedom 
to permit Russia to take over as captives 
the great peoples of Central Europe. 
Whenever free people compromise a basic 
principle for a fleeting political expe- 
dient, they pay for it later in the loss of 
more freedom and with the loss of lives. 

Mr. Speaker, we must formulate a 
policy of victory over oppression. We 
must go from the negative to the posi- 
tive, from the defensive to the offensive. 
Our foreign policy must be built not only 
around preserving freedom but recap- 
turing freedom for those gallant peo- 
ples so long held under ruthless Com- 
munist domination. 

We should demand in the United Na- 
tions, on the floor of this Congress, and 
in every public forum dealing with inter- 
national affairs that the captive nations 
must be freed. War is not necessary. 
Russia can be forced out of these captive 
nations through courage, persistence, 
determination, and public opinion. Jus- 
tice is on the side of the captive peoples 
and will eventually prevail. 


Appalachia—Some Facts Not Mentioned 
by the President’s Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, an 
ad hoc subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Works has been considering the 
President’s proposed Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1964. The 
President’s proposal presents two basic 
questions: First, whether the Congress 
should enact a special massive relief pro- 
gram for one comparatively small part 
of the Nation to the exclusion of other 
areas, and second, whether conditions in 
Appalachia are so much worse than in 
other areas as to necessitate massive Fed- 
eral spending. 

The report by the President’s Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission sets forth 
a number of selected statistics which pur- 
port to show that the Appalachian region 
is lagging and is in need of special assist- 
ance. But it is questionable whether 
these statistics give an accurate picture 
of the situation. Although the report 
was submitted to the Congress in the 
spring of 1964, it uses, almost entirely, 
statistics for 1960 and earlier years. Lat- 
er statistics are available, but for some 
reason were not used. Second, the report 
compares Appalachia to national aver- 
ages—which are influenced by the most 
prosperous areas—instead of comparing 
Appalachia to other economically de- 
pressed areas such as the Ozark Moun- 
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tain region, the upper Great Lakes iron- 
ore region, and other parts of the Na- 
tion. Third, the statistics are largely 
in terms of dollars and percentages, and 
do not consider other important factors 
such as cost of living, property owner- 
ship, savings, credit, and so forth. 

Before the Congress enacts a special 
Appalachia relief bill, it must satisfy it- 
self that the region is in urgent need of 
such relief, that such need is more seri- 
ous than that of other economically de- 
pressed areas, and that the States in- 
volved cannot handle the problems 
through their own financial resources 
and regular Federal aid programs. The 
following items concerning the States 
having areas in Appalachia are pertinent 
in this connection: 

Virginia: At public hearings held by 
the ad hoc subcommittee, a spokesman 
for the Governor of Virginia stated that 
while 21 Virginia counties are in Appa- 
lachia, as defined in the President’s pro- 
posal, some of these are very prosperous 
and only 6 or 7 counties in extreme 
southwestern Virginia are in need of help. 
He commented that the 21 counties were 
included in Appalachia “because some- 
where 2 or 3 years ago some individual 
simply drew a line on the map at the foot 
of the mountains.” The prepared state- 
ment of the Governor, read at the hear- 
ings, contained the following statements: 

I am very conscious of the fact that, with 
the exception of a few counties in southwest 
Virginia, the need for the assistance and aid 


contemplated by this bill is not imperative 
in Virginia. 


There is little that this bill envisions that 
is not already being undertaken by existing 
agencies of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


Maryland: Only 3 of Maryland’s 23 
counties are in Appalachia as defined in 
the President’s relief proposal. These 
counties include just 6.3 percent of the 
State’s population. In 1963, per capita 
personal income in Maryland was higher 
than in 40 other States, and substan- 
tially above the national average. The 
percentage of Maryland families having 
an annual income of less than $3,000 is 
substantially less than the national aver- 
age, and the percentage of Maryland 
families having an annual income of 
more than $10,000 is substantially higher 
than the national average. The State 
completed the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, with a surplus of about $32 million, 
and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
with a surplus of some $31 million. As 
a result, pressure is mounting for repeal 
of a State income tax increase enacted 
earlier this year. 

In view of these facts, it is in order 
to inquire as to why Maryland cannot 
or will not meet the problems of its por- 
tion of Appalachia through its own re- 
sources and existing Federal aid pro- 
grams, 


As to utilization of existing Federal 
aid programs, there is evidence that 
Maryland is lagging badly, at least as 
regards the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. As of May 31, 1964, Maryland 
was at the bottom of the list of States 
of the Union in terms of obligating Fed- 
eral aid funds apportioned for the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. As of the same date, only 
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Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia 
ranked lower in terms of obligating Fed- 
eral aid funds apportioned for the pri- 
mary and secondary highway systems. 
This raises the very basic question of 
whether extending an additional, special 
Federal aid highway program to the 
Appalachian portion of Maryland—as 
would be done under the President’s re- 
lief proposal—can be justified. 

Tennessee: 49 of the 95 counties of 
Tennessee are in the Appalachian region 
described in the Presidents’ proposal. 
All of these 49 counties are within the 
power service area of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, which is reputed to have 
accomplished so much in improving the 
economy of the region. In a statement 
presented to the ad hoc subcommittee, 
the Governor of Tennessee said: 

I would like to emphasize from the be- 
ginning that while we are here considering 
the Appalachian region as a whole, not all 
of the region as such should be considered 
in a depressed condition. To the contrary, 
within the region lie some of our most 
prosperous industrial complexes. In Ten- 
nessee’s portion of Appalachia, for example, 
the Kingsport-Johnson City-Bristol area, the 
Morristown-Greeneville area, and the Knox- 
ville-Alcoa-Oak Ridge areas, to mention sey- 
eral, serve as the large economic nucleus 
around which most of our industry exists. 


West Virginia: This State is the only 
one totally included in Appalachia. In 
a statement presented to the ad hoc 
subcommittee, the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia said: 

This period [1961-64] has been one of great 
economic recovery for the State, with a new 
peak of cooperation reached between the peo- 
ple and all levels of government. Just look 
at these facts: 

Unemployment, which stood at 105,000 in 
January 1961, has been gradually cut down 
to less than 60,000 early in 1964. We have 
beautified and cleaned up the State to make 
it more attractive to new industry and tour- 
ists—and many new plants and a great in- 
crease in the tourist trade are the results. 
We were the first State to institute a State 
work and training program—providing both 
the dignity of the individual and means of 
earning a living—to thousands of unem- 
ployed fathers, and this program has been 
so effective it is being recommended as a 
model to other States. 


The Governor’s reference to “many 
new plants” is confirmed by statistics 
concerning building contracts. The 
value of private building contracts for 
industrial plants in West Virginia 
awarded during 1962 was $119,500,000— 
about 4.7 percent of the U.S. total of 
such contracts. This is significant in 
view of the fact that the population of 
West Virginia is only about 1 percent of 
that of the United States. 

Neither this extensive industrial con- 
struction nor what the Governor of West 
Virginia referred to as a period of “great 
economic recovery” during 1961-64 is 
refiected in the report of the President’s 
Appalachian Regional Commission since, 
as noted above, the statistics quoted in 
that report are almost entirely for 1960. 

Pennsylvania: In 1963, the per capita 
personal income in Pennsylvania was 
about the same as the national average, 
and was higher than such income in the 
Southeast, Southwest, Plains, and Rocky 
Mountain regions of the United States. 


1964 


The percentage of families having an 
annual income of less than $3,000 has 
been well below the national average, 
both in the State as a whole and in the 
Appalachian portion of Pennsylvania. 
It is interesting to note that as of April 
15, 1964, Federal grants totaling $58,988,- 
000 had been extended to the Appalach- 
ian portion of Pennsylvania under the 
Accelerated Public Works Act. 

Alabama: Nearly half of the 32 coun- 
ties in Appalachian Alabama are in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority region. Of 
these 32 counties, 6 have never had suf- 
ficiently high unemployment rates to be 
eligible for Federal grants under the Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act, and 2 addi- 
tional counties were once eligible, but 
have so improved as to be eligible no 
longer. Thus, eight counties, or one- 
fourth of the Appalachian counties, are 
now ineligible for such assistance. De- 
spite this, as of April 15, 1964, Federal 
grants totaling $20,827,000 had been ex- 
tended to the Appalachian portion of 
Alabama under the Accelerated Public 
Works Act. 

Furthermore, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Appalachian Commission does not 
reflect the economic impact of recent 
developments in the area, since it utilizes 
1960 statistics. The July 20, 1964, edi- 
tion of U.S. News & World Report con- 
tains an informative article on the eco- 
nomic boom in the Huntsville, Ala. 
area—which is part of Appalachia. Ac- 
cording to this article, about 4 years ago 
the Marshall Space Flight Center, em- 
ploying some 7,000 persons, was estab- 
lished in Huntsville. The Army and 
NASA have drawn to northern Alabama 
many hundreds of contractors who want 
to be close by the Space Center. This 
year, the Center will award contracts of 
$1 billion on Saturn rockets, and per- 
haps $200 million of that will be spent 
in the Huntsville area. Huntsville has 
doubled its population in just 4 years, 
and spawned local industries such as 
Brown Engineering which has grown 
from a handful of men to 3,400 em- 
ployees. Huntsville now leads all Ala- 
bama in income per household. It has 
added one classroom a week to its school 
system for the last 9 years. Last year, 
6,000 jobs were created in the area. In 
1963, building permits exceeded $81 
million, compared with a little more than 
$5 million in 1950. 

Kentucky: During his testimony be- 
fore the ad hoc subcommittee the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky placed great emphasis 
on the actions taken by the State itself 
during the past 2 to 4 years to solve 
problems in Appalachia. He stressed 
extensive State action in the fields of 
education, highways, conservation, 
health, and parks and recreation. He 
also discussed a proposed 1965 bond 
issue of $176 million to provide funds 
for highways, schools, parks, community 
health centers, agriculture development, 
small lakes, libraries, and other facilities. 
In addition to these State actions, Fed- 
eral grants totaling $27,561,000 have been 
made in the Appalachian part of Ken- 
tucky under the Accelerated Public 
Works Act. Since these actions occurred 
during the past 2 to 4 years, and since 
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the Report of the President’s Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission uses 1960 sta- 
tistics, the report cannot measure the 
impact or effectiveness of the programs. 
Certainly, this should be known before 
another massive Federal spending pro- 
gram is launched. 

Ohio: The per capita personal income 
in Ohio, is well above the national aver- 
age. The State has a lower percentage 
of families having an annual income 
under $3,000, and a higher percentage 
of families with an annual income over 
$10,000 than the national average. It 
appears that even the Appalachian por- 
tion of Ohio, which includes less than 
10 percent of the State’s population, is 
comparatively well off, may not share 
common problems with the rest of Ap- 
palachia, and may not need or even 
benefit substantially from the President's 
proposal to assist Appalachia. 

Testimony prepared by the State of 
Ohio, and submitted for the record dur- 
ing hearings of the ad hoc subcommittee 
contains the following: 

Concerning median family income in Ap- 
palachia, those for Ohio counties are sub- 
stantially larger than the value for all of 
Appalachia. The lowest median income in 
any county in the Ohio Valley region was 
$2,829 in 1959; the highest was $4,974. Con- 
comitantly, the median incomes of 11 coun- 
ties in the Ohio Valley region exceed $4,000. 
For the region as a whole, the 18-county 
average of the individual county median 
family incomes increased from $2,005 in 1949 
to $4,104 in 1959. With adjustment for 
price-level increases which also prevailed dur- 
ing this same period, the change in the 
adjusted (deflated) regional average family 
income represented an increase of almost 
70 percent (69.9 percent) in purchasing 
power during this 10-year period. These 
relationships suggest a different order of 
economic condition than that representative 
of the other areas within Appalachia. 

It is acknowledged that the median in- 
comes characteristic of the Ohio Valley 
region are not equal to those of other 
counties of Ohio. These inequities notwith- 
standing, the rate of improvement in the 
Ohio Valley region (plus 107.8 percent) ex- 
ceeded the rate of improvement in other 
Ohio regions. It also exceeded the rate of 
improvement for Ohio as a whole (83.5 
percent) in the decade 1949-59. Clearly, 
programs immediately applicable to the 
problems of all of Appalachia may not be 
of direct significance in improving condi- 
tions in the Ohio Valley region if median 
income constitutes a primary determinant. 


Georgia: About one-third of the 35 
Appalachian counties in Georgia are in 
the area serviced by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Ten of the 35 counties 
have never been eligible for assistance 
under the Accelerated Public Works Act, 
because their rate of unemployment is 
not high enough. In fact, according to 
the report of the President’s Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission, in both 
1950 and 1960 the unemployment rate 
in the Appalachian portion of Georgia 
was lower than in the balance of the 
United States. 

South Carolina: No part of South 
Carolina was included in Appalachia as 
that region was defined in the original 
proposal of the President. No comments 
or information concerning the economy 
of this State is to be found in the report 
of the President’s Appalachian Regional 
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Commission. No testimony on behalf of 
South Carolina was presented at the 
hearings of the ad hoc subcommittee. 
Nevertheless, six South Carolina coun- 
ties are included in Appalachia as the 
region is defined in the new bill, H.R. 
11946. It is pertinent to note that as of 
April 15, 1964, none of these six counties 
was eligible for assistance under the 
Area Redevelopment Act, and only one 
was eligible for assistance under the 
Public Works Acceleration Act. 

North Carolina: 10 of the 29 Appalach- 
jan counties in North Carolina have 
never been eligible for assistance under 
the Accelerated Public Works Act, and 
an additional 5 were eligible at one 
time but became ineligible because of 
improved employment rates. According 
to the report of the President’s Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, the Ap- 
palachian portion of North Carolina had 
a lower unemployment rate than the bal- 
ance of the Nation in both 1950 and 
1960. The people in the Appalachian 
part of North Carolina have reacted to 
the President’s relief proposal with a 
“mixture of indifference, amusement, 
and resentment” according to an edi- 
torial in the May 23, 1964, edition of the 
State, a magazine published in North 
Carolina and devoted largely to North 
Carolina affairs. An article in the same 
edition of that magazine shows that busi- 
ness is booming in the northwestern part 
of the State—the part in Appalachia. 
Both the editorial and the article were 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr, CLEVELAND], CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 25, 1964, at page 15002. 

Workers in Transylvania County, 
N.C.—an Appalachian county—have bet- 
tered their economic position in recent 
years, and can live more luxuriously 
than they did a few years ago, according 
to an article in the June 25, 1964, edition 
of the Transylvania Times. This ar- 
ticle, which serves to place the Appalach- 
ian relief proposal in better perspec- 
tive, follows: 

WAGE EARNERS BETTER OFF IN COUNTY 

The average Transylvania County worker 
has been bettering his economic position in 
recent years. 

Even though his cost of living has been go- 
ing up, his income has been moving upward 
at a faster rate. 

Without putting in any more effort than 
he did 10 years ago, in terms of hours or 
labor, he finds he can live more luxuriously 
than he did then. 

The increase in his income has more than 
made up for the increase in his living costs. 

The average workingman in Transylvania 
County now earns enough in only 24 minutes 
on the job, for example, to buy a pound of 
coffee or a pound of bacon, Ten years ago 
they would have involved considerably more 
working time. 

By putting in 37 minutes of labor he is 
able to buy a pound of round steak. He can 
get an automobile tire (6.70 by 15) with the 
proceeds of some 13 hours of work. 

The changes that have taken place 
throughout the United States and the com- 
parison of present-day worktimes with those 
of 1953 are reported by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Some idea of the extent of this change 
is brought out in the figures, which show the 
amount of time that the average American 
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worker must put in to buy various con- 
sumer items. 

A dozen eggs, grade A, requires 13 minutes 
of work today, compared with 26 minutes 10 
years ago. 

A pair of nylon stockings takes 23 minutes, 
as against 37 minutes previously. 

A medium-price man's wool suit, formerly 
a 2714-hour item, can now be bought with 
just 20 hours of work. 

The reports reveal, also, the wide gap that 
still exists between the buying power of the 
American worker and that of his counter- 
parts in other countries. 

The loaf of bread that a factory worker in 
this country is able to buy after only 5 
minutes on the job requires 11 minutes in 
Paris or West Berlin, 19 minutes in Tokyo, 
24 minutes in Madrid, and 36 minutes in 
Moscow. 

In the last decade, it is shown the cost 
of living has advanced about 14 percent in 
the United States. 

This rise has been more than offset in 
Transylvania County by the increase in per 
capita income, which amounted to 94 per- 
cent in the period. 


Commendation of Eugene T. Kinnaly, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr, O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, Eugene T. 
Kinnaly, affectionately known as Gene to 
a vast number of friends among the 
Members of Congress and their staffs, is 
now completing his 46th year of service 
as a congressional secretary. For 36 
of these 46 years, he has been the right- 
hand man of Representative Joun W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts. Since 
Mr. McCormacx’s election as Speaker, in 
the 2d session of the 87th Congress, he 
has served as administrative assistant to 
the Speaker. 

Gene’s loyalty and devotion to his 
chief have been outstanding; but equally 
outstanding has been his constant atti- 
tude of courtesy and helpfulness to ev- 
eryone with whom he has come in con- 
tact. Through these many years, Gene 
has been one of the best liked men in 
congressional staff service, and many 
Members of Congress have learned to de- 
pend upon him for detailed, accurate in- 
formation and for wise advice. 

A year ago, in recognition of Gene’s 
45th anniversary as a congressional sec- 
retary, the Honorable BARRATT O'Hara of 
Illinois paid this eloquent and memorable 
tribute to his character: 

The wealth that man accumulates is not 
in the gold that is mined from the earth, 
but in the gold that is in the friendships en- 
gendered by his words of gentleness and sym- 
pathetic understanding, his deeds of help- 
fulness, his spirit of humility and humane- 
ness. By this measure Gene Kinnaly is one 
of the richest men on Capitol Hill. 


No better summation of Gene Kin- 
naly’s character and achievements could 
be made than this. 
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Gene has today a proud record to look 
back upon—a record of devoted service 
to his chief, Speaker McCormack, to the 
House of Representatives, and to the 
country. He has won a host of faithful 
friends, of whom 1 am proud to count 
myself one. May he long continue to 
serve his country in the post which he 
has filled with such distinction. 


Independence Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
nation, we Americans this month ob- 
served the anniversary marking 188 years 
of independence for this country. The 
occasion, it seemed to me, called for 
some reflection on the value of freedom 
to our American way of life, and so I 
made this the subject of my July news- 
letter to constituents of my district, the 
Second Congressional District of Wash- 
ington State. 

In my newsletter, 1 pointed out that 
Americans have fought and died in wars 
to preserve our freedom against threats 
from outside our borders. But I also 
pointed out that there is another war 
going on right here inside our borders. 
And that war, I suggested, resolves it- 
self around the question of how much 
independence the people of this country 
will preserve for themselves rather than 
give up by default to their government. 

Because of its timely subject, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that my newsletter, 
“Independence and Poverty,” will be of 
interest not only to the people I repre- 
sent, but to a great many Members of 
Congress as well. Therefore, under 
leave to extend my remarks, the news- 
letter together with the section entitled, 
“As I See It,” follows: 


INDEPENDENCE AND POVERTY 


We Americans have once again celebrated 
Independence Day—or the Fourth of July. 
During the years since that Declaration, 
Americans have fought and died to preserve 
that independence. In this century two 
World Wars haye been fought to prevent 
the domination of the world by a single 
power. Even now we are engaged in a war 
in South Vietnam trying to prevent a take- 
over of a country by Communist forces. 
And there is evidence that this war could 
grow into another Korea. But it seems this 
Nation stands almost alone in its determina- 
tion to help people preserve their identity 
and their nationality. 

Yet is seems to me that there is another 
war going on right here inside our own 
borders. And that war resolves itself on the 
question of how much independence the peo- 
ple of this country will preserve for them- 
selves or give by default to their Govern- 
ment. I suppose I can be accused of being 
reactionary and of seeing bogeys where none 
exist—but it appears to me that Americans 
are losing their freedoms by Government 
takeover. 
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Sitting here as I do in Washington, D.C., 
Iam more concerned with Federal encroach- 
ment than almost any other issue. My con- 
cern focuses on the fact of evolving en- 
croachment being veiled by what may ap- 
pear to be good programs and policies. This 
reminds me of the frog in the tub, Water 
was added at a slowly increasing temperature 
until the frog was boiled to death, but never 
felt the pain. He just fell asleep and woke 
up dead. Had the frog been abruptly tossed 
into boiling water he would have jumped 
out and saved his life. 

The lifeblood of our way of life is our free- 
dom. All government can give you is what it 
first takes from you. When government 
glves us benefits funded by our own dollars, 
1t also cinches the binder on our freedoms 
a little tighter. Our way of life is being 
atrophied by an ever tighter cinch on our 
freedoms. This is the fact of which I am 
most aware when I cast your vote in Con- 
gress on issues and programs that involve 
social and economic problems and solutions. 

Professed compassion at the Federal level 
very often turns out to be cynical vote- 
buying gimmicks. In such cases qualifica- 
tion for assistance and benefits depends on 
voting patterns past and prospective. 

Now comes the war on poverty. I know of 
no one who favors poverty, but a study of 
the simple facts about it raises questions 
about the sincerity of its authors. For there 
seems to be little real relief in it for poverty- 
stricken people. The legislation calls for pro- 
viding $28 per person per year to those 
President Johnson says are poverty stricken. 
That's typical of the benefits. The bill also 
sets up a poverty czar who will have au- 
thority to buy land and set up controlled 
family-sized farms. Land reform and col- 
lectivized farming have not yet been made a 
part of our heritage of independence. 

There are presently 42 Federal programs to 
combat poverty. They involve an annual 
outlay of $31.8 billion. The administration's 
formula for fighting newly discovered poy- 
erty would add duplicating programs at an 
additional $5 billion per annum cost in 3 
years. 

Local and State governments are currently 
spending $34.7 billion on welfare programs 
and private sources add another $35.5. This 
Nation is spending almost $100 billion per 
year to reduce poverty, but the expression 
of the President has the world believing we 
don’t care. Existing law and proposed 
amendments for vocational training have 
been rejected and unused by the Executive. 
Instead the new poverty program will cost 
$4,700 a year for each Job Corps recruit. 
Why you could send your son to Harvard for 
less than that. Yet the administration turns 
thumbs down on my proposal to give parents 
who have children in college a tax credit. 

You have indicated to me in your replies 
to my questionnaires that Federal encroach- 
ment is one of the important issues today 
and I agree. I hope, that when we think of 
the Declaration of Independence, issued 188 
years ago, we remind ourselves that that in- 
dependence which we treasured so greatly 
then is still just as dear today. 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman Jack WESTLAND. 


As I See Ir 


(By Helen Westland) 

We have had an unusually large number 
of Washington Second District friends in our 
office this summer, most of them with their 
children, en route to see the New York 
World's Fair. They all liked our fair better; 
said ours wasn’t as big, but also wasn't so 
commercial. They sounded like proud west- 
erners talking, and we loved it. 

I've been busy this summer helping to 
open, read, and tabulate the questionnaires 
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JACK sent you, and which so many thou- 
sands of you responded to with your opin- 
ions. Jack is very appreciative of your ef- 
forts in this project. In addition, we had 
the U.S. National Open golf championship 
played in Washington, D.C., this summer, and 
as an official lady scorer, I was lucky in draw- 
ing Arnold Palmer to score for the first day. 
He's a gentleman, and every bit the great 
golfer we hear about. 

Another project that took some time was 
the Republican quilt which was made by us 
Republican congressional wives, and which 
took us a whole year to complete. I was 
quilt chairman, and this meant keeping track 
of 213 elephants, seeing that they got em- 
broidered, appliqued, and assembled into 
the 9-foot 6-inch square quilt that it is. 
Both political parties have specialties at their 
conventions, and this was the wives’ con- 
tribution for the 1964 Republican Conven- 
tion. Had there been a similar quilt made 
in Lincoln's time, it would be most interest- 
ing today. 


Automobile Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, abun- 
dance and inventiveness have made the 
United States the most mobile nation in 
history. No citizenry has ever been able 
to travel to so many places so easily in 
so short a time. Consider the following 
statistics: 

Three-quarters of all American fam- 
ilies own at least one car, 

Ten percent of our gross national 
product is somehow related to the auto- 
motive industry. 

The average vehicle on our highway 
travels nearly 10,000 miles per year. 

By 1974 the 84 million vehicles now 
registered will have increased past the 
100 million mark. 

The total mileage recorded by passen- 
ger cars, trucks, and buses is increasing 
at the rate of 175 billion miles a year, 
and has already reached an annual dis- 
tance traveled of 800 billion miles. 

Unfortunately, many of the merits of 
mobility have been offset by awesome 
automobile accident rates. We are 
plagued by continual death and injury 
on our streets and highways. 

It is actually safer to fight in a war 
against a foreign power than it is to 
drive an automobile in the United States. 
In 1963 alone the total number of per- 
sonal injuries lasting beyond the day of 
accident was greater than the sum total 
of all nonfatal wounds to all American 
soldiers in all domestic and foreign wars 
since 1776. Injuries from automobile 
accidents in 1963 totaled 1,600,000; 
nonfatal wounds in all wars totaled 
roughly 1,280,000. No wonder the in- 
surance companies paid out $900 million 
on bodily injury liability policies be- 
tween 1953 and 1962. 

National Safety Council figures com- 
paring deaths attributable to automo- 
biles and warfare are no more comfort- 
ing. More than 1,500,000 persons have 
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lost their lives through automobile acci- 
dents. Ironically, we have lost only 
1,128,000 brave Americans through U.S. 
participation in eight major wars—in- 
cluding the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War, two World Wars, and the Korean 
conflict. An automobile death rate of 
43,400 persons in 1963 should shock our 
sensibilities and cause us to demand ac- 
tion to protect our citizens. 

Automobile safety is a matter for pub- 
lic concern and action. The driving 
public—more than three-quarters of the 
Nation’s families—has a right to demand 
that the Nation’s highways be free from 
hazardous driving conditions and that 
State laws stringently penalize speeding, 
recklessness, and drunken driving. It 
also has the right to demand that auto- 
mobile manufacturers provide a product 
that is uniformly easy to control in 
emergencies and that will fully protect 
passengers in the event of accidents. 

By and large the automotive industry 
has acted very responsibly to promote 
research into safety devices for automo- 
biles. Hydraulic brakes, directional turn 
signals, safety glass, and all steel auto- 
mobile frames have been developed as a 
result of their research. This year safety 
belts are standard equipment on all as- 
sembly line production cars. 

But the record of automobile manu- 
facturers is not without blemish. Too 
often advanced safety devices have been 
sold as luxury accessories rather than as 
the minimum necessities that they are. 
Too often the customer has had to pay 
extra money to purchase safety devices 
that of right should be standard equip- 
ment to protect his life. Such items as 
padded instrument panels, well-anchored 
seats, dual brake systems, and shock- 
absorbing bumpers should be developed 
oe standard equipment for all automo- 

es. 

The House of Representatives has just 
passed a bill on automobile safety which 
is a proper first step in the establish- 
ment of national standards for passenger 
safety equipment in automobiles. H.R. 
1341 provides that the Administrator of 
General Services, the purchasing agent 
for the Federal Government, shall estab- 
lish commercial standards for passenger 
safety devices which must be provided in 
all motor vehicles purchased by the U.S. 
Government. An immediate effect of 
the legislation would be to protect the 
lives and limbs of Government em- 
ployees while they are on duty. 

The bill will affect the annual pur- 
chase of some 10,000 passenger-carrying 
vehicles. It is intended to encourage 
the automotive industry voluntarily to 
extend safety devices to all autos, with- 
out direct Federal regulation and inter- 
vention. However, the Members of Con- 
gress will look with great interest at the 
results of this experiment. Safety of 
the driving public is a matter of great 
concern to all of us. 

We look forward to the day when our 
highways will be safe for drivers and 
pedestrians alike through a combination 
of optimal passenger safety equipment 
for all vehicles and a full body of State 
laws to insure that those who abuse their 
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privileges as drivers are not given fur- 
ther opportunities to abuse their fellow 
men. 


Extremism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the thinking patriot, devoted to this 
country, but awake to what is going on 
around him is facing a number of most 
important political decisions. Decisions 
magnified by their prominence in the 
American scheme, and confused by re- 
cent developments on this political scene. 
Confused again, and confounded by the 
failure of leadership in our Nation. 

A failure that runs through the fabric 
of this country from the top to the bot- 
tom, a failure that refuses to act deci- 
sively in the face of an emergency and a 
failure that may wreck our present two- 
party political system. 

To be sure, some leaders have been 
vocal, but their voice is lost in the at- 
mosphere of hatred that is abroad in the 
land. Hatred runs wild in the Nation 
and snarls from the podium and the mi- 
crophone. History contains no more 
bitter performance in the actions of par- 
tisan politics than the snarl of contempt 
from a candidate after three Governors 
had pleaded with the Republican politi- 
cal convention to adopt a plank con- 
demning the Communists, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and the Birchers. 

The convention delegates turned down 
their own party leaders by a majority 
estimated at 2 to 1 and rang down the 
curtain on the two-party system in this 
country—in the opinion of many people. 

The efforts of the three Governors, 
backed by a former President of this Na- 
tion came to naught when the final blast 
of the party candidate claims “extrem- 
ism is no vice in defense of liberty.” 

Wrapping the defense of patriotism 
around the night raids, the church bomb- 
ings, the kidnapings, the sneak attacks 
on homes, the candidate offered a de- 
fense of liberty as his excuses for justi- 
fication of extremism. 

Something of this must have been in 
the mind of Governor Hatfield, of Ore- 
gon, in his keynote speech. It fits the 
situation so perfectly it must be repeated 
here: 

The Republican position— 


Declared Hatfield— 
challenges any who would destroy freedom, 
whether they wrap themselves in a false 
cloak of patriotism or an equally false coat 
of religion. 


And within 48 hours, the party candi- 
date would shout, “moderation is no 
virtue,” when concerned with freedom, 
from the same platform. 

For its clarity of expression and its 
sound American doctrine, portions of 
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Hatfield’s speech cry for repeated read- 
ing: 


We have faith in the forces of law and 
order under our Constitution. There are 
bigots who spew forth venom and hate. They 
must be overcome and the Republican Party 
will lead the quest for victory in the strug- 
gle to change the minds and hearts of men 
because it is only by such a victory that 
human dignity will be won and preserved. 


Although his denunciation of “extreme 
bigoted groups which include the Com- 
munists, the Ku Klux Klan, and the John 
Birch Society” brought part of the au- 
dience in the hall to their feet and 
stopped the speech for a full minute, 
when the time came to vote, the voice 
vote was adjudged against platform 
paaks to name the groups as objection- 
able. 

Hatfield, as keynoter and as a prom- 
ising political leader in the Republican 
Party today, set the pace for the conven- 
tion. No vote was taken after his speech, 
the pause of a full minute seemed to 
promise that the convention was opposed 
to extremists. 

Governor Rockefeller and the Nation 
found out about this the following day. 
Rockefeller had urged a plank in the 
platform naming the Birch Society as 
objectionable. 

It is essential that this convention repu- 
diate, here and now any doctrinaire, militant 
minority, whether Communist, Ku Klux 
Klan, or Bircher [John Birch Society]. 


He declared. 

There was a wave of boos and catcalls. 
Shouts of “No, no,” interrupted him. 
And the plank was overwhelmingly re- 
jected. 

But the convention had a third chance 
to reject extremism. 

Governor Romney of Michigan led a 
fight for almost the same plank as that 
advocated by Rockefeller except that it 
did not name Birch or any other group. 

His efforts were no more successful 
than Rockefeller's. 

The Romney plank was rejected by a 
voice vote. Some 2,600 and more dele- 
gates and alternates sat on the conven- 
tion floor. They are allegedly selected 
to represent the people of this Nation. 
If they do represent the people, we are 
in a sad plight. More than the two 
party system is at stake, if this is true, 

The power of the Birch Society is no 
longer in question. It has been claimed 
that more than a hundred were in at- 
tendance at the convention, “attended 
as individuals” according to John Rous- 
selot, of San Marino, Calif., a national 
organizer for the group, who was de- 
feated for Congress 2 years ago. 

A high California political leader is 
credited with “not wanting too many 
Birch members on hand,” at the conven- 
tion, but he was not identified by a lady 
spokesman. Rousselot stated that the 
society neither endorses candidates nor 
makes political contributions although 
it is generally reported that the orga- 
nization collected more than $2 million 
last year. 

It was vaguely hinted by Rousselot 
that other Birchers were not too popular 
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with the leaders picking delegates and 
alternates when he said: 

They had more than done their duty in 
precinct and other local Republican orga- 
nizations but they were denied a place in 
the convention— 


According to him 
because they might have been controversial. 


While the rejection of the Rockefeller 
and the Romney planks for the platform 
brought disappointment to some of the 
delegates, it is interesting to note that 
Robert Welch, the founder of the Society 
was reported “pleased and surprised” at 
the margin by which the Republican 
convention rejected the plank, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Urbana, Ill., where Welch was reported 
in conference with a University of Nli- 
nois professor and Birch Society leader. 

In conclusion, may I state that the de- 
velopments in San Francisco definitely 
indicate a party split worse than that 
of 1912 and while it will be of great help 
to the Democratic Party in the upcoming 
election, the end of the two party system 
will be a blow for Democrats as well as 
Republicans. 

What is the answer? 

Will clear thinking and commonsense 
repudiate the Republican candidate who 
supports right-to-work laws, who fights 
the long overdue civil rights bill, who is 
opposed to a fair living for our farm 
population, who would end foreign aid, 
and who can find no merit in health in- 
surance for the aged. 

Or will hate and venom continue to 
dominate the stage while police and 
demonstrators fight to the death in the 
public streets? 

Only time can provide the answer. 
Republican leaders charged with the re- 
sponsibility to provide their party with 
intelligent and constructive thinking will 
do well to review the history of Nazi 
Germany during the early days when 
President von Hindenburg was out- 
maneuvered by an Austrian corporal who 
brought the greatest disaster of all times 
to that nation. 


Election Day a Legal Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill to make the 
day on which we elect the President, Vice 
President, or Members of Congress a na- 
tional legal holiday. 

The bill is designed to strengthen our 
country’s domestic and international 
political traditions and to respond to a 
well-defined, long-pressing political 
need. 

Foremost among the attributes of a 
democracy is the right of the people to 
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choose their political leaders. Insofar 
as that right is neglected or insufficiently 
used by the citizens of a nation, the 
democratic process of that nation is im- 
paired. It is an unfortunate truth that 
in the United States, a large percentage 
of our citizens fail to cast their ballots 
on election day. My bill is designed to 
remedy this deficiency, and as such, it is 
intended to strengthen and perfect the 
democratic process of this Nation by en- 
couraging greater participation on the 
part of the people. 

The United States has long prided it- 
self on being the world’s foremost demo- 
cratic Nation, but the voting record of 
our citizens is sometimes embarrassing 
in the face of our political position. In 
1948, of 95 million potential voters in 
the United States, only 48,834,000 or 51.5 
percent voted in the national election. 
In 1952, of the 98 million persons of vot- 
ing age, only 61,552,000 actually did 
vote—62.7 percent. In 1956, 62,027,000 
or 60.4 percent of the 103 million pos- 
sible voters went to the polls. And 
though in 1960 we recorded our greatest 
voting record, only 63.3 percent of 
our 108 million qualified voters—68,- 
382,000—actually cast ballots in the na- 
tional election. 

By contrast, in the democracies of 
Austria, Italy, and Norway, 90 to 97 per- 
cent of those qualified to vote do so, 
while in England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Turkey, Denmark, Israel, Korea, 
Indonesia, and Japan, 75 to 89 percent 
of the potential voters cast ballots. It 
is uncomfortably apparent that, rather 
than possessing the world’s foremost rec- 
ord in this crucial index of a function- 
ing democracy, the United States is con- 
siderably behind other democratic na- 
tions with respect to voter participation. 

The bill I propose would emphasize to 
our citizens and to our friends abroad 
the importance to the democratic tradi- 
tion of the right to vote. It would do 
so by making election day a nationally 
observed legal holiday. Independence 
Day, Memorial Day, Veterans Day—all 
celebrate events central to our demo- 
cratic heritage. The right to vote, the 
struggle to achieve that right, and, above 
all, the importance of its exercise—these 
too lie at the heart of our political tradi- 
tion. They therefore deserve also to be 
celebrated in a national manifestation. 

I am confident that the enactment of 
this bill would help to remedy the con- 
stantly minimal voting record of our 
citizenry. This it would do by emphas- 
izing the right to vote and by enabling 
our citizens to exercise this right on a 
day specifically dedicated to this pur- 
pose. Laws releasing citizens from their 
employment obligations on election day 
already exist in 27 States. Through this 
bill I would like to extend such provi- 
sions to cover the citizens of all the 
States of the Union. I am confident that 
voter participation in our national elec- 
tions would increase to between 80 and 
90 percent of the eligible voters in the 
country. 

This year, for example, the potential 
number of voters in the country should 
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reach about 114 million. On the basis of 
our voting record in the past, only about 
70 to 72 million citizens will cast their 
ballots on election day; were election day 
to be observed as a national, legal holi- 
day, as provided in my bill, I believe that 
between 90 and 100 million voters would 
turn out at the polls. I can think of no 
greater demonstration of the vitality of 
American democracy. If we continue our 
present methods, instead of adopting a 
uniform national law declaring election 
day a legal holiday, we shall only per- 
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Tuurspay, JuLy 23, 1964 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, God: As another morning 
climbs to the hour before noon, ascending 
this hill of the Lord, may we breathe the 
pure air above the dusty plains of the 
trivial and the temporary, finding here 
an altar of pardon and of peace. 

May the memory of Thy past mercies 
mingle like sweet incense with a strength- 
ening assurance of Thy present nearness 
which no malignancy or cruelty of man’s 
devising can snatch from those whose 
minds are stayed on Thee. 

Our hearts grow faint in the dusty 
futilities of our foolish pride. The cries 
of the crowd about us but bring us to 
confusion without and perplexity within. 
Grant us vision and wisdom that by the 
decisions here made our Nation may have 
a part in making earth’s crooked things 
straight, when, at last, social and in- 
dustrial relations will lose their hard an- 
tagonism, and will become the hallowed 
cooperation of comrades in common hu- 
man service. 

We ask it in the Name that is above 
every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 22, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
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petuate the image of laxity in our demo- 

cratic system. For these reasons, Mr. 

Speaker, I introduce the following bill: 

[88th Cong., 2d sess.] 
H.R. 12013 
In the House of Representatives, July 22, 

1964; Mr. Sr, ONGE introduced the following 

bill, which was referred to the Committee 

on the Judiciary: 

A bill making the day on which electors of 
President and Vice President and Members 
of Congress are elected a legal holiday 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 


from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

S. 186. An act to place in trust status cer- 
tain lands on the Rosebud Sioux Reservation 
in South Dakota; and 

S. 2881. An act to amend the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act to provide assistance to the State 
of Alaska for the reconstruction of areas 
damaged by the earthquake of March 1964, 
and subsequent seismic waves, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 11626) to 
authorize the payment of expenses inci- 
dent to the evacuation of dependents of 
military personnel from Panama and 
Cyprus, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 2963) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
the Atomic Energy Community Act of 
1955, as amended, and the Euratom Co- 
operation Act of 1958, as amended, and 
it was signed by the Acting President 
pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H.R. 11626) to authorize the 
payment of expenses incident to the 
evacuation of dependents of military per- 
sonnel from Panama and Cyprus, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 
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American in Congress assembled, That the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of No- 
vember in 1964 and in each even-numbered 
year thereafter shall be known as Election 
Day, and is hereby made a legal public holi- 
day to all intents and purposes and in the 
the same manner as the Ist day of January, 
the 22d day of February, the 30th day of 
May, the 4th day of July, the first Monday 
of September, the 11th day of November, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day are 
now made by law public holidays. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS OF EMER- 

GENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

A letter from the Director of Civil De- 
Tense, reporting, pursuant to law, on property 
acquisitions of emergency supplies and equip- 
ment, for the quarter ended June 30, 1964; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN SISAL From NATIONAL 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the disposal, without 
regard to the prescribed 6-month waiting 
period, of approximately 9,500,000 pounds 
of sisal from the national stockpile (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

REPORT ON ADVERSE EFFECTS OF INEFFICIENT 
SUPPLY MANAGEMENT AT THE U.S. ARMY 
ENGINEER Depot, 8TH U.S. ARMY, KOREA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on adverse effects of inefficient 
supply management at the U.S. Army Engi- 

neer Depot, 8th U.S. Army, Korea, Di 

ment of the Army, dated July 1964 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON COMBAT CAPABILITY OF AN INFAN- 

TRY BATTALION IN EUROPE 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on combat capability of an 
infantry battalion in Europe impaired be- 
cause of inadequate maintenance of combat 
and combat-support vehicles, Department of 
the Army, dated July 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Seventh Guam 
Legislature; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations: 

“RESOLUTION 291 


“Resolution relative to respectfully request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation to amend the Federal 
Property Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to include Guam 


“Whereas pursuant to the provisions of the 


Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, certain health, education, 
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and civil defense organizations may be eligi- 
ble to receive surplus Federal property but 
such properties must be located in the Con- 
tinental United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands; and 

“Whereas as in several cases of Federal 
statutes pertaining to the various possessions 
of the United States, Guam was left out 
of such act, with the result that health, 
education, and civil defense organizations 
within Guam cannot be eligible to receive 
Federal surplus property because of this in- 
advertent omission in the Federal statute; 
and 

“Whereas according to information re- 
ceived by the legislature, personal properties 
declared surplus by the Federal Government 
may be donated to organizations within 
Guam which have as their main function, 
the health, education, and civil defense pro- 
gram of the territory: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to effectuate the necessary amend- 
ments to the Federal Property Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, so as to make eligi- 
ble, any certain health, education, and civil 
defense organizations within Guam, to re- 
ceive Federal surplus property; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Presiding Officer, 
U.S. Senate, to the Speaker, U.S. House of 
Representatives, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and to the Governor of Guam. 

“Duly adopted on the 7th day of July 
1964. 

“A. B. Won Par, 
“Speaker. 
F. T. RAMIREZ, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Alaska King Crab Institute, of 
Seattle, Wash., signed by Leo T. Kreielsheim- 
er, president, relating to the pending nego- 
tiations with Japan regarding the king crab 
industry; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition, signed 
by the mayor and council of the city of 
Abbeville, S.C., favoring the granting of a 
permit to the Duke Power Co., to construct 
a steam powerplant at Middleron Shoals on 
the Savannah River in Anderson County, 
S.C.; to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 248. An act to amend section 801 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide assist- 
ance in acquiring specially adapted housing 
for certain blind veterans who have suffered 
the loss or loss of use of a lower extremity 
(Rept. No. 1235); and 

H.R. 6652. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell at prices 
which he determines to be reasonable direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code (Rept. No. 1236). 

By Mr, ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2950. A bill to authorize the mint to in- 
scribe the figure 1964 on all coins minted 
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until adequate supplies of coins are avail- 
able (Rept. No. 1237). 


MARGARET B. TEEPLE—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 342) to pay a gratuity to Marga- 
ret B. Teeple. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 342, just 
reported by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Margaret B. Teeple, widow of David S. Teeple, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to one year’s compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


July 23 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
stockpile inventories as of May 1964. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the re- 
port printed in the Recorp, together with 
a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, May 1964 
INTRODUCTION 


This is the 54th in a series of monthly re- 
ports on Federal stockpile inventories. It is 
for the month of May 1964. 

The report is compiled from official data on 
quantities and cost value of commodities in 
these stockpiles submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures by the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Defense, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Interior, and the General Services 
Administration. 

The cost value of materials in inventories 
covered in this report, as of May 1, 1964, 
totaled $13,541,094,770, and as of May 31, 1964, 
they totaled $13,457,315,891, a net decrease of 
$83,778,879 during the month. 

Different units of measure make it impos- 
sible to summarize the quantities of com- 
modities and materials which are shown in 
tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, but the cost value 
figures are summarized by major category, 
as follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories by major category 


Major category 57 — a Bn ss 
May 1, 1964 May 31, 1964 month 
beis my oc ne $5, 711, 318,700 | $5, 697, 762, 200 | —$13, 556, 500 
Defense Production Act 1, 470, 769, 800 | 1,467, 301. 200 —3,468, 
Supplemental—barter. 1, 365, 476, 243 | 1, 368, 764, 507 +3, 288, 264 
Total, strategic and critica] materials . 8,547, 564,743 | 8, 583,827,907 | —13, 736, 836 
RF ae ee MRL A 4, 568, 050, 660 | 4,490,033,060 | —69,017, 600 
Inventory transferred from national stockpile 1 "93,001,343 | 57.080.205 —5, 921,078 
Total, agricultural commodities . 4001, 052, 003 | 4, 586, 113,325 | —74, 938, 678 
rg rit defense stop, 3 of Deſenseses 11. 867, 407 11. 867, 001 —316 
Civil defense medical stockpile, Department of Health, Educa- Ea LARK 
e 194, 990, 558 196, 275,749 | J, 285, 191 
Total, civil defense supplies and equipment...---...-...-.- 206, 857, 965 208, 142, 840 +1, 284, 875 
et ee A Act 2, 189, 400 2, 189, 400 
National Industrial Reserve Act 90, 190, 900 90,573,000 | +383, 100 
Total, machine tools 92, 380, 300 92,762, 400 +382, 100 
Helium sp 33,230,759 | 30,460,419 | +3, 229, 660 
Total, all inventories 13, 541, 094, 770 | 13.457, 315, 801 83.778.879 


1 Cotton inventory valued at 8128, 400, 100 withdrawn from the national stockpile ferred 
Credit Corporation for disposal, pursuant to Public Law 87-548, during N boon pa a 


Detailed tables in this report show each 
commodity, by the major categories summar- 
ized above, in terms of quantity and cost 
value as of the beginning and end of the 
month. Net change figures reflect acquisi- 
tions, disposals, and accounting and other 
adjustments during the month. 

The cost value figures represent generally 
the original acquisition cost of the commod- 
ities delivered to permanent storage loca- 
tions, together with certain packaging, proc- 
essing, upgrading, et cetera, costs as carried 


in agency inventory accounts. Quantities 
are stated In the designated stockpile unit of 
measure. 

Appendix A to this report includes pro- 
gram descriptions and statutory citations 
pertinent to each stockpile inventory within 
the major categories. 

The stockpile inventories covered by the 
report are tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1: Strategic and critical materials in- 
ventories (all grades), May 1964 (showing by 
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commodity net changes during the month in Table 4: Machine tools inventories, May Table I of this report reflects the new ob- 
terms of cost value and quantity, and ex- 1964 (showing by item net changes during jectives established between May 1963 and 
cesses over stockpile objectives in terms of the month in terms of cost value and quan- April 1964 for 79 materials, based on essential 
quantity as of the end of the month). tity). needs in the events of a “conventional war 
Table 2: Agricultural commodities inven- Table 5: Helium inventories, May 1964 emergency.” 
tories, May 1964 (showing by commodity net (showing by item net changes during the Appendix B contains excerpts from Office 
changes during the month in terms of cost month in terms of cost value and quantity). Of Emergency Planning statements setting 
value and quantity). N eddie oblech forth the new policy and current studies 
Table 3: Civil defense supplies and equip- ew stockpile objectives with respect to objectives for strategic and 
ment inventories, May 1964 (showing by item The Office of Emergency Planning is in the critical materials required for “conventional 
net changes during the month in terms of process of establishing new objectives for war emergency” and “nuclear war emer- 
cost value and quantity) . strategic and critical materials. gency.” 


TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), May 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) 


Commodity 


B End of Unit of End of 


S ile | Excess over 
of month, month, measure 5 month, — 12 
May 1, 1964 May 31, 1964] mon May 1, 1964 | May 31, 1964 objective 


„680, 600 
118.549 400 


905, 724, 000 


1, 128, 989 1, 128, 989 
834, 723 829, 098 


1, 963, 712 1, 958, 087 


Aluminum oxide, abrasive grain: 
Supplemental—barter. CALA 


15, 718, 588 15,719,688 | | +1,100| Short dry ton. 50,600 50,690 % ———— 


21, 735, 100 


21, 735, 100 
22, 747, 400 


22, 747, 400 
44, 482, 500 do] 378,369 378, 359 — 


20, 487, 900 G... ee AAA AA A 
13, 507,084 | 4254, 161 |...... 22, 22,729 


33, 904, 984 | 72654, 161 


9,087,000. | nan]. % AL FO rs ii eke nen agence 
8,772,039 127,547 do ——— 34, 708 A A Y ARA ia 


11, 409, 639 


10, 281, 609 


Asbestos, crocidolite: 


National stockpile 702,100] A 100 | AA PE, ES % AAA LA O ESA 
Supplemental—barter.. 8, 768, 900 250 | 4500, 350 do. n A ope -= 
% aonan 9,471,000 | 9. 971,350 4500, 350 


Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type: 
* National stockpile SSE 55 
Defense Prod et 


Supplemental barter. 


Bauxite, 
Nat 
Supplemental—barter. 


Beryl: 
National stockpile... 
Defense Production Act 
Supplemental—barter.... 


Be 
888 


= 
E 
E 
85 


Beryllium metal: 
Supplemental —barter ,800 | 18,651,000 | 23.200 


Bismuth: 
Ni 


8 8 


National stockpile. 15, 215, 100 
Supplemental—barter___ 12, 327, 600 
VS ES A E ee 27, 542, 700 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), May 1964 (showing by commodity net changes d the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the — SE tinued 


Cost value 


Commodity 
Beginnin; End of Beginnin, End of > chan; Stockpile, Excess over 
of Sots month, of South. month, ~~ objective stockpile 
May 1, 1964 | May 31, 1964 May 1, 1964 | May 31, 1964 — objective 
Castor oil 
National stock pille $47,995,400 | $47,536,000 | —$459,400 | Pound 188,071,294 | 186,235,094 | —1,836,200 22, 000,000 | 164, 235, 094 
( _ _  __>»>oEr QQ ———ů— >| === | 
ional stockpile_.............--..- 1, 412, 300 1, 412, 300 |.....---------| Short ton 28,810 28,816 |... 
o: risa ] 516, 400 A AREAS AE RE de 12, 330 12,330 |. 
A AA nee 1, 928, 769 TT 41, 146 ET a ERa 
Chromite, chemical e: 
National stockpile. ..............--.- 12, 288, 000 12, 288, 00 - 559, 452 
Supplemental barter 21,919,900 | 21,920,700 | 7800 d 699, 644 
Noa. %% 84, 2 %%% 7800 1, 259, 096 


Palta, metallurgical grade: 
Natonal stockpfle— =.. „ 565, 500 | 264, 565, 500 |........-.-.--]-...-do_........ 3, 795, 292 

fense Productión Act... 35, 900 985, 646 
Supplemental—barter__.............. 225, 424, 302 1, 548, 710 


Total. 525, 219,927 | 525,869,702 | -+649,775 |.....d0_........) 6, 329, 648 6, 330, 674 
Chromite, refractory grade: 


National stockpile...................| 25,149,300 | 25,149,300 1 
Supple Intake barker SEA A 5, 039, 000 5, 039, 000 . ddo 


Coconut oil: 
National stockpile........-......---.| 5,564,100 | 4,693,300 | —870, 800d 36, 701,329 | 30, 960, 740 


—5, 740, 589 


Colemanite: 
Supplementa]—barter_...............| 2,636,400 | 2, 636. 400 . Long dry ton-.| 07.636 07,636 |-.-.---_------ - 67,636 
KK | == | oo | === | === | a 


'olumbium: 
National Stockpile......-......----.. 


799,100 | 799. 100 — naan fena 
74. 710, 800 


523, 696, 600 
55, 109, 700 ä 
8.252. 100 252, 100 


— SEBO AS RA 587,058,400 | 586,628,900 | — 429, 500 do 
fil abaca: 
partie A Ean 37,034,500 37, 034, 500. Pound 
Coes fibers, sisal: 
nal stockpile. ......-...-.------ 41,867,000 | 41, 867, 000 . 00 
National stockplle. 
Cryolite: 
Defense Production Act . 6,057,700 | 5,988,200 | — 00, 500 do 
Diamond dies: 
National stockpile. ...........-.-...- 534,300 | 340, 3000 4, 000 Piece 
Diamond, indi crushing bort: 
National Stockpile ENA 61,609,500 | 61, 600, 500 Carat 
Supplemental—barter---............ 15,800,500 | 15, 800, 500 |............-.]....-d0_......- 
A . ᷣ ͤ ta 77, 410,000 | 77, 410,000 |............--|....- 
Diamond, industrial, stones; 
al 1 — 100, 501, 500 9,315,183 | 9,315,183 |... — 
Supplemental 186, 341, 500 -| 15,425, 827 15, 425, 827 |. 
— — IAS „000 286, 843,000 do e- 24, 741, 010 24, 741, 010 
Diamond tools: 
National stockpile-...............-.. x MU r 
Feathers and down: 
Nationa! stockpile 


A » aeonesas 8, 764, 151 8, 679, 776 


c eee 412, 243 
| S 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), May 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) ntinued 


Cost value 


Commodit: 
Beginning End of Net change Unit of B 
of month, month, durin; measure of month, 
May 1, 1964 | May 31, 1964| mon May 1, 1964 


ae natural, Ceylon, amorphous 


jump: 
National stockplle 


$397,900 | 837, 9000 Short dry ton. 4,455 
Supplemental—barter... di 


341, 200 
1, 279, 100 


‘Graphite, natural, Malagasy, crystalline: 
ational stockpile ------------ 6, 892, 000 
‘barter. 232, 500 


DOR DAN 7, 124, 500 7, 107, 900 


rational steels 


Hyoscine: 
National stockpile--_..-...-...------- 


Jewel bearings: 
National stockpile. ........-.-...-.-- 


319, 298, 100 
6, 500 
78, 398, 600 


— — RA 307, 718, 500 | 397,703, 200 
1 
ational stock pile 126, 724,900 | 126, 252, 900 — 472 000 do 
1 bat ter le, natural ore: 
ational paid EA EI 21, 025, 500 21,026,800 |.............. 
Supplemental—barter............---- 18, 621,900 | 13, 621, 900 — 
TR 2 — 34, 647,400 | 34. 647, 400 do 
Manganese, battery grade, synthetic 
dioxide: 
RE aa ete eA 3, 095, 500 3, 095, 500 
2, 524, 700 2, 524, 700 
442, 663 442, 
6, 062, 863 
2, 133, 300 
7, 922, 100 


10, 055, 400 


chemical grade, type B: 
ational stockpile- -.---------------- 132, 600 
Supplemental—barter............---- 6, 669, 800 
6, 802, 400 
900 900 
129 474, 800 | 170,474, 800 
245, 891,502 | 247,424, 001 


— — 670, 607, 202 | 672, 189, 701 
“National stockpile. -s-ron 33,119,900 39. 120, 400 
Supplemental—barter-_...........--- 3, 446, 200 74 200 
a A aera 36, 566,100 | 36, 566, 600 
muscovite block: 
‘ational stockpile. 27,602,200 | 27, 608, 000 Pound 11,621,325 | 11,621,325 
Defense Production 40,746, 400 40,740; 400 1 or or ad 8 446, 722 1 — 
Supplemental—barter. 5, 963, 232 6,023,821 | 460, 889 Ma 1,774, 973 1, 796, 741 Dx Sk. PA IAE ER 
pi ARA E SA | 74,311, 832 74,373,221 | 461,389 do 19,843, 020 19, 864, 788 +21, 768 
rro pá lia an 9, 058, 100 9, 058, 100 do. 720, 758 1,720, 758 
MA * 633, 300 Sooo K 1 To ost 102, 681 
1, 142, 195 4,305,398 EN E 116, 558 116, 558 |---- 
10, 833, 505 E AA! 1, 939, 997 1, 939, 997 |... 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), May 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) ntinued 


Commodity 
Beginning End of Net change Beginning Net change 
of month month, d of month. Legal stockpile 
May 1, 1964 | May 31, 1964| mon May 1, 1964 mon objective 
Mica, muscovite split: 4 
Wee il rt 8 $40, 598,300 840, 508, 30 Pound 159, 938 Suns Salo aac seeker 
Supplemental-barter 6,225,800 | 6, 225, 800 ꝗ do 
—. . ĩ 46,824,100 | 460, 824, 100 . 00 . 44,986,195 | 44. 986, 198 
Mica, phlogopite block: 
e 808. 60 3003, 600 . do. 223,20 223,289 | EEEE. 
Mi hh ite splittings: 
ions stockpile. 2... 2,580, 500 2.580. 50 =f. al arp one | can dl et Roles R alaa 
Supplemental—barter-- --.......--.. 2,501,300 | 2,501,600 | 48300 r e O ES 
ht SA Bt 5, 081, 800 5,082,100 | 7300 do . 5,065,964 | 5,065,964 |..........._.. 
pena 
ational stockpile. ..............--.- 83, 679, 000 83, 679, 000 do... 79,043,336 | 79, 043, 388 
Nickel: 
National stockplle. 181,900,700 | 181,843,100 | —57, 600] Short ton 107,016;| 106,925.) r E 
Defense Production Act 100, 215,500 | 100,215, 500 do n RRA 2x A 
IE aora non 282, 058,600 | —57, 000 
Opium: 
National stockpile.....oooommmommmo.-- 13, 661, 700 . Pound R 
F National stockpile 2,079, 000 Tr 89, 811 
A ere SN ounce... , — A e E 
Supplemental bart A) aa Ue at Pane 648, 124 648, 1 
A ͤ SU ROR A AS LR, EAS 787, 9385 737,935 
Palm oil: 
National stockpile_.......---..-.--.-| 3,328,400 | 3,151,500 |  —176,900 | Pound 18, 490, 101 
AAA — — | === | es 
N: tional stockpile 716, 343 
ational stockpile. . 56,879,900 | 56, 879, 900 ] Troy ounce “ 716,343] 1J716,3483— :: ̃ 54% 
Supplemental $ 0 


49, 999 . MARIS 


416,100 | LO e RA A A AAA AN E 


68, 013, 700 
3, 519, 200 3, 519, 200 232, 352 BBL, B52. . ĩð E 
A 71, 532, 900 71, 533, 200 5,746, 152 


Quinidine: 
National stockpile....... „ 1, 846, 000 1. 846, 000 1, 600, 48—— 
National stockpile. ..--------------=- 2, 617, 000 Ar on OD 4,187, 788} -- 22s. ose 
EE ⁵˙ AA | aT) =) —— ͤ— ——— 
Rare earths: 
National stockpile... -...........---- 7, 134, 900 75184, 000) Al . . ER 
Supplemental bar ter 5, 831, 400 5, 831, 800 EAO, i EAE RS ERE de RRA ES UET 
AA ie MERA 12, 966, 300 12,966,700 | 7400 do W 
Rare earths residue: 
Defense Production Act 657, 800 6; 086, S11 || 525 -<- anti 
National Wespe eee 78. 200 A 
Rubber: 
National stockpile. ......-..--------- 714, 618, 700 918, 539 
Ruthenium: 
Supplemental—barter. . .........-..- 


r 


Rutile: 


O A E 
17, 410 
ER A EEE A AS 


47, 641 


5, 856, 500 


190, 000 Carat. . 16, 187, 500 16,187,500 |---...-.--.-.- 


757,100 r Pound 
1. 403, 020 


2, 250, 100 100 do 


8,376,800 | —10, 300 do —— 


11, 394, 500 


S8; 108; 0 PRE E MO E Y OR ROS asia 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), May 1964 (showing by commodity net changes duri iis St month in 
terms of cost sales and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 
B End of 
s of month, month, Ss 
May 1, 1964 | May 31, 1964 May 1, 1964 | May 31, 1964 ob, ve 

Silk noils and waste: 

National stockpile ooo > , 248,700 | — 819, 700 Pound 1, 003, 015 990, 476 990, 476 
Silk, raw 

National stockpile..............-.| 438,600 486, 60 . 0(0 113, 515 Hiss; oot eS 113, 515 
Sperm oil: 

National stockpile - i e y 1 42,158 


„ ðͤ . ̃ . E E A 1, 074 


368 900 O to % OU Y E, 3, 901 


11, 357, 400 
9, 734; 400 
21, 100 


o A ES 3 es Sa eR 21, 112, 900 
Thorium 
Supplemental bart err 623 17; 068,628 |-— boo . . ~ 3,968; 1661-2. 2-2 
‘Thorium residue: 
Defense Production Act . — r e . . a ae 
National Socke 771,039,400 | —6,806,000 Long ton 
Supplemental—barter 16, 404, Y] E A E A a E 
qa A AE E A 787, 443,400 | —6, 806,000 do 


175, 991,300 | — 71, 300 Short ton . 2,3688 22,356] ———=—1O j------.------.|.-2.--..-.-- 
32,097, 700 do. 


18, 651, 400 5,774,827 
705, 318, 300 |....-.--------|----- 203, 708, 601 


anadium: 
National stockpile. ..---------------- 31,507,900 . Short ton 7,888 | 7,866 Eeoa 
Vegetable tannin extract, chestnut: 
National stockpile 11, 367, 700 
Vegetable tannin ren, juebracho: 
National stockpile.. re --------------| 48,866,300 | 48,804,400 | —61,900 |..._.do....._.. 
Vegetable tannin extract, wattle: 
allen Nenne sc ea 826; IAS / 
Zine: 
National stockpile 


Supplemental—barter. 


1 8 we 5, 697, 762, 200 


De 1, 470, 769, 800 |1, 467, 301, 200 
Supplemental—barter_ — 1, 365, 476, 243 1. 368, 764, 507 
Total, strategic and critical ma- |8, 547, 564, 743 8, 533, 827,907 | —18, 736, 836 .lm⁴(. ot 
terials. 
1 Stockpile objectives for stra and critical materials are determined pursuant 4 Not in excess of 3 ramal 
8 * Strategic and 8 M Pook EN Act oo U.S.C. 98-98h). The Removed from stockpile 
tives. // Ot roving Bake OI” noura- Compiled Weak reports submitted by the General Services Administration 
New objective. Bice ap app. B, p. 16686.) and the Department of Agriculture. 


a No poleas e 
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TABLE 2.— Agricultural commodities inventories, May 1964 (showing by compi net changes during the month in terms of cost valwe 
and quantity 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodi 
7 Beans of | End of month, | Net change Beginning of | End of 1 * change 
onth, May 31, 1964 d month, May 31, 1964 
May 1, 1964 moni — 


May 1, 1964 


Pr asie comm 8 
Corn. 


27, 701, 381 
654, 252, 834 682, 
179, 611, 451 +3, 062, 023 
27, 071,065 —5, 982, 906 
21, 228, 375 —465, 
4,253, 143 —58, 113 
277,691,410 | —47,160, 559 
21, 577, 632 +2, 997, 
943 +139, 


951, 625, 903 941, 946, 916 — 0,678, 887 ———7«ð« 
SSS == —— ͤ — Cc 2 — — U 


149, 688 9, 966, 163 +9, 816, 475 +1, 325, 745 
1,078, 763 2, 645, 907 +1, 567, 144 770, +14, 477,379 
164, 580 90, 832 —73, 748 . 429, 
14, 152, 744 34,306, 599 +20, 153, 855 11, 591,133 +6, 794, 478 

51, 519 52, 627 +1,1 


, 108 24, 491 
552, 245 1,072, 446 +520, 201 7,167, 553 


Total, other nonbasic commodities... _......... 16, 149, 539 48, 134, 574 PP, COOGEE RS r A PA 
Total, price-support inventory 4, 568,050,660 | 4,499,033, 060 e GOO RES [abana AI MU A IT 
Inventory transferred from national stockpile: 2 
JVC 69. 473, 412 63, 602, 631 —5,870, 781 
Cotton, American-Egyptian............--...--.----- 23, 527, 031 23, 477, 634 —50, 297 
Lobe inventory transferred from national stock- 93,001, 343 87, 080, 265 —5, 921,078 
Total, agricultural commodities— 4, 661,052,003 | 4, 586, 113,325 / EA REA | Sena at do 
1 Reported as “cottonseed oil, refined.“ prior to February 1964. Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Agriculture. 
2 Transferred General Services Administration pursuant to Public Law 85-96 * á 


from 
and Public Law 87-548. (Seeapp. A, p. 16685.) 


TABLE 3.—Civil defense supplies and equipment . e ent by item net changes during the month in terms of cost 
quantity 


Cost value 


Item 
sgh eng of | End of month, Beginning of | End of month, 
May 31, 1964 month May 31, 1964 
May 1 1. 15067 May 1. 1964 


= defense scan ato ent engine of pae 
En eering ment (engine genera! 

5 purifiers „ pipe, and ‘sttings)” 

Chemical and bio ical equipment... 


$10, 068, 085 
1, 709, 322 
11,867, 407 


$10, 067, 769 10-mile units 
35700, eee G 
A eee 


Civil defense medical stockpile, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Medical bulk 9 and associated items at civil 


141, 406, 411 


142, 693, 572 


defense mobilization warehouses. -.---------------- 
Medical bulk stock at manufacturer locations 5,316, 205 5, 316, 205 
Civil defense emergency hospitals. 37, 331, 392 37. 329, 422 
a u units trunetional assemblies other 12, 136 12, 15 


supply tons (for civil defense emergency 


10, 924, 414 


10, 924, 414 


194, 990, 558 
206, 857, 965 


%ͤ; ¼m . SA OA LAIA Y a, SS PS 
, e ERAS PRE MO S o 


196, 275, 749 
208, 142, 840 


we 1 Composite group of many different items. Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Defense and the Department of Health, Education, and 
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TABLE 4.—Machine tools inventories, May 1964 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


Item 


. Production Act: 


90, 190, 900 
92, 380, 300 


Cost value 


End of month, 
May 31, 1964 


B of 
month, 
May 1, 1964 


Quantity 


End of month, | Net change 
May 31, 1964 durin, 
mon 


May 1. 1964 


ela 22.700 —— 

+715, 400 
+382, 100 

+382, 100 


27,500 
3, 317, 300 
10, 271, 500 


103 
7 


6, = —43 

410 —1 

2, 591 +154 

9, 627 +110 

WU ca si 9, 737 +110 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the General Services Administration. 


TABLE 5.—Helium inventories, May 1964 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


Item 


Helium: 


Stored aboveground. _.-.......---...-.---------..--- 
Stored underground 


%% E A 


Cost value 
yema of | End of month, Net change 
month May 31, 1064 during 
May 1, 1964 mont 
$166, 238 $250, 122 ++$83, 884 
33, 073, 521 36, 219, 297 +3, 146, 776 |..... 
33, 239, 759 36, 469, 419 +3, 229, 660 


Unit of measure 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of the Interior. 


APPENDIX A—PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS AND 
STATUTORY CITATIONS 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
National stockpile 


The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C, 98-98h) provides for the 
establishment and maintenance of a national 
stockpile of strategic and critical materials. 
The General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for making purchases of strategic 
and critical materials and providing for their 
storage, security, and maintenance. These 
functions are performed in accordance with 
directives issued by the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning. The act also pro- 
vides for the transfer from other Government 
agencies of strategic and critical materials 
which are excess to the needs of such other 
agencies and are required to meet the stock- 
pile objectives established by OEP. In addi- 
tion, the General Services Administration is 
responsible for disposing of those strategic 
and critical materials which OEP determines 
to be no longer needed for stockpile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning and published in the 
Federal Register of December 19, 1959 (24 
F.R. 10309). Portions of this order relate 
also to Defense Production Act inventories. 


Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.P. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is authorized to 
make purchases of or commitments to pur- 
chase metals, minerals, and other materials, 
for Government use or resale, in order to ex- 
pand productive capacity and supply, and 
also to store the materials acquired as a re- 
sult of such purchases or commitments. 
Such functions are carried out in accordance 
with pro certified by the Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning. 


Supplemental—barter 
As a result of a delegation of authority from 
OEP (32A C.F.R., ch. I, DMO V-4) the Gen- 


eral Services Administration is responsible 
for the maintenance and storage of materials 
placed in the supplemental stockpile. Sec- 
tion 206 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 
U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic and other 
materials acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as a result of barter or exchange 
of agricultural products, unless acquired for 
the national stockpile or for other purposes, 
shall be transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile established by section 104(b) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1704(b)). In 
addition to the materials which have been 
or may be so acquired, the materials obtained 
under the programs established pursuant to 
the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, 
and Columbium-Tantalum Production and 
Purchase Act of 1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191- 
2195), which terminated December 31, 1958, 
have been transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile, as authorized by the provisions of 
said Production and Purchase Act. 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
The price-support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the charter powers (15 U.S.C. 714) of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in comformity with the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), 
which includes the National Wool Act of 
1954, the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 
1442), the Agricultural Act of 1958 and with 
respect to certain types of tobacco, in con- 
formity with the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1312). Under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, price support is mandatory 
for the basic commodities—corn, cotton, 
wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and 
specific nonbasic commodities; namely, tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat. Under the 
Agricultural Act of 1958, as producers of corn 
voted in favor of the new price-support pro- 
gram for corn authorized by that act, price 
support is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, 
and grain sorghums. Price support for wool 
and mohair is mandatory under the National 


Wool Act of 1954, through the marketing year 
ending March 31, 1966. Price support for 
other nonbasic agricultural commodities is 
discretionary except that, whenever the price 
of either cottonseed or soybeans is supported, 
the price of the other must be supported at 
such level as the Secretary determines will 
cause them to compete on equal terms on the 
market. This program may also include 
operations to remove and dispose of or aid 
in the removal or disposition of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for the purpose of 
stabilizing prices at levels not in excess of 
permissible price-support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool and 
mohair, through incentive payments based 
on marketings. The producers’ commodities 
serve as collateral for price-support loans. 
With limited exceptions, price-support loans 
are nonrecourse and the Corporation looks 
only to the pledged or mortgaged collateral 
for satisfaction of the loan. Purchase agree- 
ments generally are available during the same 
period that loans are available. By signing 
a purchase agreement, a producer receives an 
option to sell to the Corporation any quantity 
of the commodity which he may elect within 
the maximum specified in the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expenditures 
is represented by the disbursements for price- 
support loans. The largest part of the com- 
modity acquisitions under the program re- 
sult from the forfeiting of commodities 
pledged as loan collateral for which the ex- 
penditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of acquir- 
ing the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, partic- 
ularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 
1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat flour, 
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and the act of September 21, 1959, with re- 
gard to sales of livestock feed in emergency 
areas. 


Inventory transferred from national stock- 
pile 

This inventory, all cotton, was transferred 
to Commodity Credit Corporation at no cost 
from the national stockpile pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 85-96 and Public Law 87-548. The 
proceeds from sales, less costs incurred by 
CCC, are covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts; therefore, such proceeds 
and costs are not recorded in the operating 
accounts. The cost value as shown for this 
cotton has been computed on the basis of 
average per bale cost of each type of cotton 
when purchased by CCC for the national 
stockpile. 

CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Civil defense stockpile 


The Department of Defense conducts this 
stockpiling program pursuant to section 201 
(h) of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, as 
amended. The program is designed to pro- 
vide some of the most essential materials to 
minimize the effects upon the civilian popu- 
lation which would be caused by an attack 
upon the United States. Supplies and equip- 
ment normally unavailable, or lacking in 
quantity needed to cope with such condi- 
tions, are stockpiled at strategic locations in 
a nationwide warehouse system consisting of 
general storage facilities. 

Civil defense medical stockpile 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare conducts the stockpiling program for 
medical supplies and equipment pursuant to 
section 201(h) of Public Law 920, 81st Con- 
gress, as delegated by the President following 
the intent of Reorganization Plan No. 1, of 
1958. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare plans and directs the procure- 
ment, storage, maintenance, inspection sur- 
vey, distribution, and utilization of essential 
supplies and equipment for emergency health 
services. The medical stockpile includes a 
program designed to pre-position assembled 
emergency hospitals and other medical sup- 
plies and equipment into communities 
throughout the Nation. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration has acquired 
machine tools in furtherance of expansion of 
productive capacity, in accordance with pro- 
grams certified by the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning. 


National industrial equipment reserve 


Under general policies established and di- 
rectives issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
the General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for care, maintenance, utilization, 
transfer, leasing, lending to nonprofit schools, 
disposal, transportation, repair, restoration, 
and renovation of national industrial reserve 
equipment transferred to GSA under the 
National Industrial Reserve Act of 1948 (50 
U.S.C. 451-462). 

HELIUM 


The helium conservation program is con- 
ducted by the Department of the Interior 
pursuant to the Helium Act, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 (Public Law 86-777; 74 Stat. 
918; 50 U.S.C. 167) and subsequent appro- 
priations acts which have established fiscal 
limitations and provided borrowing authority 
for the program. Among other things, the 
Helium Act authorizes the of the 
Interior to produce helium in Government 
plants, to acquire helium from private plants, 
to sell helium to meet current demands, and 
to store for future use helium that is so pro- 
duced or acquired in excess of that required 
to meet current demands. Sales of helium by 
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the Secretary of the Interior shall be at 
prices established by him which shall be 
adequate to liquidate the costs of the pro- 
gram within 25 years, except that this period 
may be extended by the Secretary for not 
more than 10 years for funds borrowed for 
purposes other than the acquisition and 
construction of helium plants and facilities. 

This report covers helium that is produced 
in Government plants and acquired from 
private plants. Helium in excess of current 
demands is stored in the Cliffside gasfield 
near Amarillo, Tex. The unit of measure is 
cubic foot at 14.7 pounds per square inch 
absolute pressure and 70° F. 


APPENDIX B—NEW STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES 


The Office of Emergency Planning is in the 
process of establishing new objectives for 
strategic and critical materials. Table 1 of 
this report reflects the new objectives estab- 
lished between May 1963 and April 1964 for 
79 materials, based on essential needs in the 
event of a “conventional war emergency.” 
The new objective for each material has been 
noted in the reports, beginning with June 
1963, for the months in which the respective 
objectives were established. 

The following excerpts from OEP state- 
ments dated July 11 and 19, 1963, Febru- 
ary 28, 1964, March 6, 13, 20, and 27, 1964, 
and April 3, and 10, 1964, set forth the new 
policy with respect to objectives for strategic 
and critical materials: 

“The Office of Emergency Planning is now 
conducting supply-requirements studies for 
all stockpile materials which will reflect cur- 
rent military, industrial, and other essential 
needs in the event of a conventional war 
emergency. On the basis of recently com- 
pleted supply-requirements studies for the 
foregoing materials, the new stockpile objec- 
tives were established with the advice and 
assistance of the Interdepartmental Materials 
Advisory Committee, a group chaired by the 
Office of Emergency Planning and composed 
of representatives of the Departments of 
State, Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Small 
Business Administration participate as 
observers. 

“These new objectives reflect a new policy 
to establish a single objective for each stock- 
pile material. They have been determined 
on the basis of criteria heretofore used in 
establishing maximum objectives, and reflect 
the approximate calculated emergency def- 
icits for the materials for conventional war 
and do not have any arbitrary adjustments 
for possible increased requirements for other 
types of emergency. 

“Heretofore, there was a ‘basic objective’ 
and a ‘maximum objective’ for each material. 
The basic objectives assumed some con- 
tinued reliance on foreign sources of supply 
in an emergency. The former maximum ob- 
jectives completely discounted foreign 
sources of supply beyond North America and 
comparable accessible areas. 

“Previously, maximum objectives could not 
be less than 6 months’ normal usage of the 
material by industry in the United States 
in periods of active demand. The 6-month 
rule has been eliminated in establishing the 
new calculated conventional war objectives. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning also an- 
nounced that the present Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order V-7, dealing with general policies 
for strategic and critical materials stockpil- 
ing, was now being revised to reflect these 
new policies. When finally prepared and ap- 
proved, the new order will be published in the 
Federal Register. 

“New conventional war objectives for the 
remaining stockpile materials are being de- 
veloped as rapidly as new supply-require- 


July 23 
ments data become available. They will be 
released as they are approved. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning is also 
making studies to determine stockpile needs 
to meet the requirements of general nuclear 
war and reconstruction. Stockpile objectives 
for nuclear war have not previously been de- 
veloped. Some commodity objectives may be 
higher and others may be lower than the ob- 
jectives established for conventional war. 

“After the nuclear war supply-require- 
ments studies are completed, stockpile ob- 
jectives will be based upon calculated deficits 
for either conventional war or nuclear war, 
whichever need is larger. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning stressed 
that any long-range disposal programs un- 
dertaken prior to the development of objec- 
tives based on nuclear war assumptions 
would provide against disposing of quantities 
which might be needed to meet essential re- 
quirements in the event of nuclear attack. 
While the disposal of surplus materials can 
produce many problems which have not here- 
tofore arisen, every effort will be made to see 
that the interests of producers, processors, 
and consumers, and the international inter- 
ests of the United States are carefully con- 
sidered, both in the development and carry- 
ing out of disposal programs. Before deci- 
sions are made regarding the adoption of a 
long-range disposal program for a particular 
item in the stockpile, there will be appro- 
priate consultations with industry in order 
to obtain the advice of interested parties.” 

The OEP statement of April 17, 1964, con- 
tained the following excerpts: 

Today's action completes supply-require- 
ments studies for all stockpile materials 
based on current military, industrial, and 
other essential needs in the event of a con- 
ventional war emergency. Objectives for 79 
materials in the stockpile were established 
with the advice and assistance of the Inter- 
departmental Materials Advisory Commit- 
tee, a group chaired by OEP and composed of 
representatives of the Departments of State, 
Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor, and the General Services Admin- 
istration, the Agency for International De- 
velopment, and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Representatives of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and the Small Business 
Administration participate as observers. 

“These new objectives reflect a new policy 
which accords with the recommendation of 
the Executive Stockpile Committee to es- 
tablish a single objective for each material 
in the national stockpile. These new objec- 
tives will be reviewed and revised as neces- 
sary each year, Because military require- 
ments and estimated emergency supplies of 
stockpile materials are constantly shifting, 
the supply-requirements balance for any ma- 
terial that is now or may become important 
to defense must be kept under continuing 
surveillance. Supply-requirements studies 
of the conventional war needs of approxi- 
mately 20 other strategic and critical ma- 
terials, which do not have stockpile objec- 
tives, are underway and are expected to be 
completed in the next few weeks. At the 
same time, studies on supply requirements 
for nuclear war are going forward. No defi- 
nite date for completion of these studies has 
been established as yet. 

“OEP stressed that long-range programs for 
disposal of identified surpluses would take 
into account the interests of producers, proc- 
essors, and consumers, as well as the inter- 
national interests of the United States. Ap- 
propriate consultation with industry will 
precede all decisions for the adoption of 
every disposal program and the advice of 
interested parties will be sought.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The cost value of Federal stockpile inven- 
tories as of May 31, 1964, totaled $13,457,315,- 


1964 


891. This was a net decrease of $83,778,879, 
as compared with the May 1 total of 
$13,541,094,770. 

Net changes during the month are sum- 
marized by major categories as follows: 


Cost yalue, May 1964 


of month 


— — 


Ag cultural commodities. 
vil defense supplies and 
ST 
Machine tools. 
Helium 


rm34, 938, 678 
+1, 284, 875 


—83, 778, 879 13, 457, 315, 891 


These figures are from the May 1964 re- 
port on Federal stockpile inventories com- 
piled from official agency data by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, showing detail with 
respect to quantity and cost value of each 
commodity in the inventories covered. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


So-called strategic and critical materials 
are stored by the Government in (1) the 
national stockpile, (2) the Defense Produc- 
tion Act inventory, and (3) the supplemen- 
tal-barter stockpile. 

Overall, there are now 94 materials stock- 
piled in the strategic and critical inven- 
tories. Stockpile objectives—in terms of 
volume—are presently fixed for 76 of these 
94 materials, Of the 76 materials having 
stockpile objectives, 63 were stockpiled in 
excess of their objectives as of May 31, 1964. 

The Office of Emergency Planning is in the 
process of establishing new objectives for 
strategic and critical materials. This report 
contains pertinent agency explanation and 
reflects the new objectives established for 
79 materials (including three materials 
which were removed from the stockpile list) 
based on essential needs in the event of a 
conventional war emergency. 

Increases in cost value were reported in 
19 of the materials stockpiled in all strategic 
and critical inventories, decreases were re- 
ported in 21 materials, and 54 materials 
remained unchanged during May. 

National stockpile 

The cost value of materials in the na- 
tional stockpile as of May 31, 1964, totaled 
$5,697,762,200. This was a net decrease of 
$13,556,500 during the month. The largest 
decreases were $6,806,000 in tin and $4,460,- 
200 in rubber, 

Defense Production Act inventory 

The cost value of materials in the Defense 
Production Act inventory as of May 31, 1964, 
totaled $1,467,301,200. This was a net de- 
crease of $3,468,600. The largest decreases 
were in aluminum and copper. 

Suppimental barter 

The cost value of materials in the supple- 
mental barter stockpile as of May 31, 1964, 
totaled $1,368,764,507. This was a net in- 
crease of $3,288,264, The largest increases 
were in manganese and chromite. 

OTHER STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Among the other categories of stockpiled 
materials covered by the report, the largest 
is $4.6 billion in agricultural commodities. 
Major decreases in agricultural commodities 
during May were reported for wheat, cotton, 
and corn, partially offset by increases in 
flaxseed and beans, 

Inventories of civil defense supplies and 
equipment showed an increase in medical 
stocks; the machine tools inventories showed 
a net increase; and the helium inventories 
showed a net increase during May. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HART: 

8.3024. A bill to encourage the indus- 
trial utilization of wheat products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3025. A bill relating to the application 
of section 1303 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to backpay received by certain com- 
missioned officers under the act of Septem- 
ber 2, 1957; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 3026. A bill to provide that for a 2-year 
period certain fishermen’s organizations, re- 
gardless of their technical legal status, shall 
have a voice in the ex-vessel sale of fish 
or other aquatic products on which the live- 
lihood of their members depends; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S.J. Res. 184. Joint resolution for the com- 
memoration of the Honorable Herbert Hoo- 
ver's 90th birthday, August 10, 1964; con- 
sidered and passed. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DrrkseN when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate hearing.) 

By Mr. DIRESEN (for himself, Mr. 
, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CARLSON, 

Mr. Corrow, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
HrusKa, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. 


nis, Mr. Tower, Mr. YOUNG of North 
Dakota, and Mr. WiLLIams of Dela- 
ware) : 

S.J.Res. 185. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to re- 
serve to each State exclusive power to deter- 
mine the composition of its legislature and 
the apportionment of the membership there- 
of; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
MARGARET B. TEEPLE 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 342) to pay a gratuity to Mar- 
garet B. Teeple; which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(See the remarks relating to the above 
resolution, which appear under the head- 
ing “Reports of Committees.” ) 


APPLICATION OF SECTION 1303 OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 
TO BACKPAY RECEIVED BY CER- 
TAIN COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a bill re- 

lating to the application of section 1303 

of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 

backpay received by certain commis- 

2 officers under an act of September 

5 7. 
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This would correct a serious inequity 
which arose during the period July 1, 
1932, to June 30, 1934, as a result of emer- 
gency economy legislation. 

At that time 2,381 commissioned of- 
ficers of the armed services were ad- 
vanced in rank, but denied a correspond- 
ing increase in pay. In fact, even 
though they had been promoted, these 
officers were compelled to take a 15 per- 
cent reduction in their old pay scale. 
This wrong was caused by an erroneous, 
and I believe wholly unjustified, ruling of 
the Comptroller General, an interpreta- 
tion of the law which, as both the Senate 
and House committees have stated, Con- 
gress never intended.” 

Even Public Law 85-255, the correc- 
tive act, signed September 2, 1957, was 
misconstrued, this time by another 
Comptroller General and by the Treas- 
ury Department. When the backpay 
was finally received by these officers in 
1958, it was held to be backpay under 
section 1303(b) (1) of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code, and thereby subject to 
the 18-percent withholding. 

In the case of officers whose backpay 
was less than 15 percent of their 1958 
gross income, this money was taxed at 
the 1958 tax rates, even though the in- 
come actually was earned between 1932 
and 1934. 

The benefits of the special tax compu- 
tation under section 1303(a) were made 
available only if one of these officer's 
backpay was more than 15 percent of 
his 1958 gross income. Then the tax, if 
any, was based on the revenue laws in 
effect during the years 1932 and 1934. 

In 1961 I introduced a bill to correct 
this situation, and the bill I am intro- 
ducing this year has been redrafted to 
take account of a number of criticisms 
that were raised in the departmental re- 
ports on the old bill. 

To effect the original purpose of Public 
Law 85-255, which is to give these offi- 
cers the proper share of the pay of which 
they were unjustly deprived during the 
early 1930’s, my bill would simply re- 
move the 15-percent requirement as it 
applies in this particular case, and au- 
thorize reimbursement. In short, it 
would tax all of these officers at the 
1932-34 income tax rates, rather than 
only some of them. 

It seems only fair that we correct this 
mistake, which has persisted for about 30 
years, and I hope the Senate will prompt- 
ly consider and approve this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3025) relating to the ap- 
plication of section 1303 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to backpay re- 
ceived by certain commissioned officers 
under the act of September 2, 1957, in- 
troduced by Mr. Dopp, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


FISHERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS AND 
SALES-PRICE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. BARTLETT] and myself, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
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provide that for a 2-year period fisher- 
men’s organizations, regardless of their 
technical legal status, shall have a voice 
in the ex-vessel sale of fish or other aqua- 
tic products on which the livelihood of 
their members depends. 

Last session I introduced a similar bill, 
S. 1135, which had, as I then stated, the 
purpose of establishing a sound economic 
relationship between fishermen, fish 
dealers, and canners. Extensive hear- 
ings were subsequently held, here and on 
the west coast, and a full record was de- 
veloped. The bill I am now introducing 
is similar to S. 1135, but provides for a 
2-year trial basis. 

The Fishery Marketing Act, which to- 
day’s bill would amend, provides that 
fishing cooperatives composed of vessel 
owners may collectively engage in mar- 
keting their catch. However it is un- 
lawful for fishermen working on vessels 
to join in collectively bargaining with 
the buyers of their fish. There is no 
question but fishermen may unionize and 
bargain with the vessel owner over work- 
ing conditions. But their collaboration 
and participation in sales-price negotia- 
tions has been ruled to be in restraint of 
trade. Such negotiations, then, may 
only involve the vessel owners and fish 
buyers. 

The truth is that fishermen’s wages 
are directly dependent on the sale price. 
They are generally paid according to a 
system of shares, the allocation of which 
is predetermined but the value of which, 
of course, depends upon the price the 
fish buyer pays. If the fishermen are in 
any realistic sense to bargain for their 
wages, they must have a voice in deter- 
* the price at which their catch is 
sold. 

I know, Mr. President, of no other in- 
dustry in which a comparable situation 
exists. Fishermen simply do not fit into 
the legal patterns created for other 
groups. We have tried for several years 
to reach some understanding with the 
several Government agencies and de- 
partments concerned. I do not regard 
this bill as a panacea. Certainly the 
problem with which it deals is complex 
as well as unique; there is no facile pre- 
scription for the establishment of stable 
relationships in the fishing industry. 
However, I feel the bill does offer con- 
structive possibilities. It promises to 
stabilize and make equitable a bargain- 
ing situation which presently is hap- 
hazard and leaves out of account those 
fishermen whom it most adversely af- 
fects. 

The bargaining arrangements pro- 
vided in the bill would be in force for 
only 2 years. The trial period should 
enable us to test the feasibility of this 
type of bargaining arrangement and 
measure its impact on fishermen’s wages 
and the retail price of fishery products. 
We might well decide that the statute 
should be made permanent. However, 
we might also see the need for amend- 
ments or for alternative approaches. 
The present situation of instability is in- 
tolerable for both labor and industry, 
and I believe this approval should be 
given a fair trial. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3026) to provide that for 
a 2-year period certain fishermen's orga- 
nizations, regardless of their technical 
legal status, shall have a voice in the 
ex-vessel sale of fish or other aquatic 
products on which the livelihood of their 
members depends, introduced by Mr. 
MAGNUSON (for himself and Mr. BART- 
LETD), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act authoriz- 
ing associations of producers of aquatic 
products”, approved June 25, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1213; 15 U.S.C. 521), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new par- 
agraph: 

“Associations authorized by this section 
(notwithstanding any State or local law) 
shall include, but not be limited to, unions 
or other organizations of active fishermen 
whose income is dependent on the ex-vessel 
price of fish or other aquatic products, al- 
though the membership of such an organiza- 
tion is composed of fishermen who are either 
masters or crewmembers of fishing vessels. 
Such an organization or organizations may 
bargain, severally or jointly, with one or 
more buyers of the fish or other aquatic 
products produced by its members, or one 
or more associations of buyers, including 
area or industry wide associations, regard- 
ing the terms and conditions of ex-vessel 
sales of such fish or aquatic products, or take 
such other action with reference to such 
ex-vessel sales or factors affecting such ex- 
vessel sales, as an association may lawfully 
take, whether or not such fish or other 
aquatic products are sold through the orga- 
nization and whether the organization acts 
as a selling agent or only as a bargaining 
agent: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
or in any State or local law shall limit the 
rights of employee fishermen given by the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, the 
Clayton Act, the Norris-La Guardia Act, and 
other Acts, including the rights of employee 
fishermen whose compensation is deter- 
mined by the proceeds of the catch, to bar- 
gain collectively, or take other collective ac- 
tion regarding the ex-vessel price per pound 
or per piece of fish or other aquatic prod- 
ucts to be used as a basis for computing 
their compensation: And provided further, 
That the making of any such agreement or 
agreements between such an organization or 
organizations and one or more buyers or 
one or more associations of buyers concern- 
ing the terms, conditions, and prices of the 
ex-vessel sales of such fish or other aquatic 
products shall not be held to be in violation 
of any of the antitrust or trade laws of the 
United States, and any such agreement or 
agreements shall be deemed to be lawful. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall be 
effective only during the 2-year period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this 
paragraph.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION COMMEMO- 
RATING THE 90TH BIRTHDAY OF 
HON. HERBERT HOOVER 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the majority leader and myself, 

I introduce a joint resolution and ask 
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unanimous consent to have it considered 
immediately. This has been cleared with 
the majority leader. I send a copy to 
the desk and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 184) 
for the commemoration of the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover’s 90th birthday, August 
10, 1964, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN (for 
himself and Mr. MANSFIELD), was read 
the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Whereas the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
who has served his fellow man, his country, 
and the world with the greatest devotion, 
will be ninety years of age on August 10, 
1964; and 

Whereas this great leader has twice direct- 
ed relief and rehabilitation programs for the 
stricken victims of World War I and World 
War IT; and 

Whereas he conceived, drafted, and served 
as Chairman of two Commissions on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas he served this Nation first as the 
Secretary of Commerce, and then as the 
thirty-first President of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
hereby extend the Honorable Herbert Hoover 
its felicitations on his birthday, its admira- 
tion for his achievements, and its gratitude 
for his selfless service to mankind. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
is hereby authorized to issue a proclamation 
giving official recognition to August 10, 1964, 
as the Honorable Herbert Hoover’s ninetieth 
birthday. 

Sec. 3. American flags are to be flown es- 
pecially on that date over the Capitol and 
over the White House and then are to be con- 
veyed to him in commemoration of his natal 
day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, only 
one other former President has lived to 
the age of 90 or beyond. 

Herbert Hoover has made his mark in 
this world and has had a tremendous 
influence upon all mankind. 

I believe that this salute on the part of 
Congress and the issuance of a proclama- 
tion by the President is so timely and so 
justified, that in anticipation of his 
natal day on August 10, I introduce this 
joint resolution, on behalf of the major- 
ity leader and myself. 

I am advised that the House will take 
similar action and do so very quickly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am indeed happy 
to join the distinguished minority leader 
in this mark of approval, respect, and 
affection for a great man, a man who 
was at times unjustly maligned but who, 
on the basis of the record that he made 
as Secretary of Commerce, as President 
of the United States, and as a leader in 
the rehabilitation of many countries in 
Europe after the First World War, has 
made a mark in history which assures 
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him a place of distinction on the honor 
roll of American Presidents. 

I am delighted to have the privilege of 
joining the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and unanimously agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION TO RESERVE TO 
EACH STATE EXCLUSIVE POWER 
TO DETERMINE COMPOSITION OF 
ITS LEGISLATURES AND APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF MEMBERSHIP 
THEREOF 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
June 15, 1964, the Supreme Court of the 
United States delivered a series of mo- 
mentous decisions, each dealing with the 
rights of States to determine the appor- 
tionment and membership of their legis- 
latures; the principal decision being 
Reynolds against Sims. In that decision 
the Court, in the majority opinion 
stated: 

We hold that, as a basic constitutional 
standard, the equal protection clause re- 
quires that the seats in both houses of a 
bicameral State legislature must be appor- 
tioned on a population basis. 


Mr. President, this decision marks a 
long step by the Court in rewriting the 
Constitution. The Court's gradual proc- 
ess of erosion of States rights has ap- 
parently come to an end because, dis- 
satisfied with this slow process, the Court 
has now embarked upon a course of 
greater and not at all deliberate speed. 

Consider the consequences of these de- 
cisions. The legislature of the State of 
Colorado, under mandate of the Court 
following the June 15 decision, was in 
special session and has been given a pe- 
riod ending July 15, 1964, in which to 
reapportion. The alternative, the Court 
will do the reapportioning itself, This in 
spite of the fact that a majority of the 
voters of Colorado in popular referendum 
had rejected a proposed reapportionment 
amendment almost identical to the Court 
plan and had overwhelmingly approved 
the reapportionment plan declared un- 
constitutional by the Court. 

But another Federal Court has gone 
even further. The Court invalidated the 
apportionment of the Washington State 
Legislature even though voters had a 
month earlier rejected a formula based 
more strictly on population. In com- 
menting on the defeat of the apportion- 
ment measure, the Court said that it had 
no way of knowing whether the people 
did not understand it, whether its oppo- 
nents were better organized, whether the 
majority really did not desire reappor- 
tionment, or whether the majority did 
not approve the proposed method. But 
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the Court in chancellorlike fashion con- 
cluded that: 

It makes no difference. The inalienable 
constitutional right of equal protection can- 
not be made to depend upon the will of the 
majority. 


This, Mr. President, represents strained 
logic to say the least. 

Where are we going, Mr. President, if 
the people of the States are forced to 
bow to this tortured reasoning? What 
will be the next constitutional change 
forced upon the States by the Court? 
Upon what road is the Court directing 
us? Are the people precluded from de- 
termining the type of State government 
they wish so long as it is a republican 
form of government? Is that great 
reservoir of power retained by them in- 
adequate for the task? I do not believe 
so. I believe that it is an inherent right 
of the citizens of each State to determine 
for themselves the composition of their 
legislature and the apportionment of the 
membership so long as one house of the 
legislature is apportioned as nearly 
equally as possible according to the num- 
ber of persons determined by the enu- 
meration provided in article I, section 2, 
of our Federal Constitution. 


I believe that Justice Harlan in his 
dissent in the Sims case clearly perceived 
the dangerous course upon which the 
Court has directed us. He said: 


With these cases the Court approaches the 
end of the third round set in motion by the 
complaint filed in Baker v. Carr. What is 
done today deepens my conviction that ju- 
dicial entry into this realm is profoundly 
ill-advised and constitutionally impermis- 
sible. As I have said before, Wesberry v. 
Sanders, supra, at 48; I believe that the vi- 
tality of our political system, on which in 
the last analysis all else depends, is weak- 
ened by reliance on the judiciary for po- 
litical reform; in time a complacent body 
politic may result. 

These decisions also cut deeply into the 
fabric of our federalism. What must follow 
from them may eventually appear to be the 
product of State legislatures. Nevertheless, 
no thinking person can fail to recognize that 
the aftermath of these cases, however de- 
sirable it may be thought in itself, will have 
been achieved at the cost of a radical altera- 
tion in the relationship between the States 
and the Federal Government, more particu- 
larly the Federal judiciary. Only one who 
has an overbearing impatience with the Fed- 
eral system and its political processes will 
believe that that cost was not too high or was 
inevitable. 

Finally, these decisions give support to a 
current mistaken view of the Constitution 
and the constitutional function of this Court. 
This view, in a nutshell, is that every major 
social ill in this country can find its cure 
in some constitutional principle, and that 
this Court should take the lead in promoting 
reform when other branches of government 
fail to act. The Constitution is not a panacea 
for every blot upon the public welfare, nor 
should this Court, ordained as a judicial body, 
be thought of as a general haven for reform 
movements. The Constitution is an instru- 
ment of government, fundamental to which 
is the premise that in a diffusion of gov- 
ernmental authority lies the greatest promise 
that this Nation will realize liberty for all 
its citizens. This Court, limited in function 
in accordance with that premise, does not 
serve its high purpose when it exceeds its 
authority, even to satisfy justified impatience 
with the slow workings of the political proc- 
ess. For when, in the name of constitutional 
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interpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality sub- 
stitutes its view of what should be so for 
the amending process. 


Mr. President, to forestall any further 
deterioration of present conditions, I in- 
troduce a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution. It has 
several sponsors, but I ask unanimous 
consent that it lie on the table for an 
additional 6 days, for the purpose of per- 
mitting those who may wish to do so to 
join in sponsorship. I then request that 
it be referred to the proper committee 
for further consideration. I also ask 
unanimous consent that the language of 
the proposed amendment appear at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the Recorp and will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Illinois. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 185) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to reserve to each State exclusive 
power to determine the composition of 
its legislature and the apportionment of 
the membership thereof, introduced by 
Mr. Dirksen (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Except as otherwise provided 
by this article the citizens of each State 
shall have exclusive power to determine the 
composition of its legislature and the ap- 
portionment of the membership thereof, and 
such power shall not be infringed nor the 
exercise thereof be reviewed in an original 
action or on appeal or controlled by the 
United States or any branch of the Govern- 
ment thereof. The membership of at least 
one house of the legislature of each State 
shall be apportioned as nearly equally as 
possible according to the number of persons 
determined by the enumeration provided in 
article I, section 2, or if there is only one 
house of the legislature then upon such 
combination of population and area as the 
citizens of the State shall determine. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 (AMENDMENT 
NO. 1135) 


Mr. BOGGS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 
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INSCRIPTION OF FIGURE “1964” ON 
ALL COINS UNTIL ADEQUATE SUP- 
PLIES OF COINS ARE AVAILABLE 
(AMENDMENT NO, 1136) 


Mr. ROBERTSON submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 2950) to authorize the 
mint to inscribe the figure 1964“ on all 
coins minted until adequate supplies of 
coins are available, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF PART II OF N- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, AS 
AMENDED—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, my 
colleague, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] has requested that he be 
included as a cosponsor of my bill (S. 
2553) to amend part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize exemption from the provisions of 
such part, of services and transportation 
of such nature, character, or quantity as 
not substantially to affect or impair uni- 
form motor carrier regulation. I ask 
unanimous consent that on the next 
printing of the bill his name may be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

William N. Goodwin, of Washington, 
to be U.S. attorney, western district of 
Washington, for a term of 4 years, vice 
Brockman Adams, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee of the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Thursday, July 30, 1964, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomina- 
tion, with a further statement whether it 
is their intention to appear at any hear- 
ing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Mr. Cecil B. Lyon, of New Hampshire, 
to be Ambassador to Ceylon. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. ROBERTSON: 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the silver dollar. 


FORWARD STRIDE BY DOUGLAS 
AND TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, because 
of the long pioneering role of the Cali- 
fornia-based airframe industry and the 
great impact of aircraft production on 
my State’s economic health, I am de- 
lighted to call to the attention of the 
Senate the first contract by one of the 
big three domestic air carriers for an 
American-built twin-jet airplane. 

In reaching another milepost in the 
development of this country’s versatile 
air transport service, Trans World Air- 
lines has just ordered 20 Douglas DC- 
9 airplanes with an option for 20 more. 
The total cost of the initial purchase 
will exceed $86 million. 

This action is of intriguing signifi- 
cance to air travelers, just as it is vital 
to the producing industry and our air- 
line structure. It also bolsters our na- 
tional defense capability. 

For the public which more and more 
counts on airlines for speedy transconti- 
nental transportation, the DC-9 will 
make possible extension of the fastest 
service to smaller cities and over shorter 
route segments where piston-powered 
aircraft still are the standard vehicle. 
Hence, established jet-age standards of 
comfort and speed available on cross- 
country trips will be provided for a new 
category of airline users and the highest 
caliber of transportation will be afforded 
passengers whose ultimate destinations 
may be cities tributary to major route 
terminals. 

The impetus to California’s and the 
Nation’s economy is undeniable. Fabri- 
cation and assembly will create jobs not 
only in my own State but in many other 
sections of our country. For Long Beach, 
the site of the main Douglas plant, the 
TWA order means employment of sev- 
eral thousand skilled workers, while sub- 
contracts and Douglas purchase orders 
will afford employment for even larger 
numbers of people. The aggregate pay- 
roll expenditures over the duration of 
the entire presently scheduled DC-9 pro- 
gram are estimated at more than a half- 
billion dollars annually. This is, indeed, 
a major injection of vigor in an industry 
which in past years has been so impor- 
tant in creating purchasing power. 

Of added meaning is the fact that 
TWA and Douglas will be bolstering our 
national efforts to achieve a more favor- 
able balance of exchange. Foreign air- 
craft designers and manufacturers have 
been aiming at this particular field and 
it is an open secret that airplanes from 
abroad were being considered as replace- 
ments for the aging piston aircraft 
which the DC-9 will supplant. 

This bold step should broaden the ap- 
peal of air transportation and spread the 
habit of air travel at the same time it 
gives an immensely valuable shot in the 
arm to the American economy. I con- 
gratulate both Douglas, one of my native 
State’s largest employers, and Trans 
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World Airlines on this progressive stride 
forward. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL LAKE- 
SHORE URGED BY LAKE MICHI- 
GAN REGION PLANNING COUNCIL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as 
Senators know, S. 2249, now pending be- 
fore the Public Lands Subcommittee, is 
an administration compromise bill to es- 
tablish the Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore. It is a compromise which will per- 
mit the State of Indiana to have a feder- 
ally built deep-draft harbor in the dunes, 
if economically justified, which reserves 
a large section of the dunes for industrial 
development, and which permits the 
preservation for all the people of 10,000 
additional acres of the Midwest’s most 
valuable natural treasure. 

Nearly everyone is for this Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore, Mr. President. 
The distinguished Senators from Indi- 
ana, Senators HARTKE and BAYH, are for 
it and have taken the lead in working out 
an agreement on final details. The prin- 
cipal cosponsors are now in complete 
agreement on all details of the proposal. 
Industrial interests which previously had 
opposed a dunes park are now no longer 
against it, according to their testimony 
before the subcommittee in March. Ex- 
tensive support exists among the resi- 
dents of the dunes. The conservation di- 
rector of the State of Indiana, the only 
State administration official to testify on 
the bill, has endorsed S. 2249 wholeheart- 
edly. Twenty-five Senators are cospon- 
sors of S. 2249. There is no reason why 
the Senate cannot act on this legislation 
immediately and save at last this irre- 
placeable area of beauty located in the 
heart of a great urban area of close to 10 
million people. 

Even the planners are for S. 2249, Mr. 
President. It has come to my attention 
that the Lake Michigan Region Planning 
Council, a joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects chapters in 
Wisconsin, Chicago, northern Indiana, 
and western Michigan, unanimously re- 
affirmed, on June 27, its endorsement of 
S. 2249. Mr. George N. Hall, the council 
chairman, has advised me that he has 
again petitioned the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands to report this bill and has 
informed its chairman of the council’s 
reendorsement of their resolution of Jan- 
uary 18, 1964. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE LAKE MICHIGAN REGION 
PLANNING COUNCIL 

Whereas the Lake Michigan Region Plan- 
ning Council, Inc., an organization not for 
profit of delegates of the Wisconsin, Chicago, 
northern Indiana, and western Michigan 
chapters of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and an advisory council of leaders in all 
fields concerned with regional and local plan- 
ning, is concerned with the orderly and 
proper development of the areas bordering on 
the shores of Lake Michigan so that past mis- 
takes may be avoided and future land uses 
may provide the best environment for indus- 
try, conservation, and recreation in those 
areas; and 
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Whereas public hearings are to be held in 
Washington before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Public Lands on February 3, 1964, on the 
so-called compromise bill sponsored by Sena- 
tor PAUL H. DOUGLAS, of Illinois, and Senator 
BIRCH BAYH, of Indiana, for the creation of an 
Indiana Dunes National Monument; be it 

Resolved, That the Lake Michigan Region 
Planning Council feels that the aforemen- 
tioned bill, while a compromise, is neverthe- 
less an important step forward in the planned 
development of this critical area where in- 
dustrial, conservation, and recreational needs 
must be fulfilled. The council, therefore, en- 
dorses the proposed bill; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
released to all interested parties and news 
media. 

January 18, 1964, unanimous. 


THE CHARLESTON GAZETTE EN- 
DORSES TRUTH-IN-LENDING BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in a 
recent editorial the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette, the courageous and influential 
newspaper of the “Mountain State,” 
urges enactment of the truth-in-lending 
bill. With characteristic forthright- 
ness, the Gazette criticizes the powerful 
lobby groups who so vigorously oppose 
this simple proposal to inform borrowers 
and installment purchasers of the true 
annual interest rate owed on loans or on 
goods bought on time. 

This editorial is additional evidence of 
the rapid increase in public support for 
this legislation since the Banking and 
Currency Committee recommitted the 
bill to subcommittee a few weeks ago. 
That action of the committee has ac- 
tually proved helpful and will result in 
conclusive support for the bill from the 
public and in the Congress when it is 
next reported. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, July 
16, 1964] 
Bar SHOULD BACK TRUTH IN LENDING 

The Senate Banking Committee has quiet- 
ly buried Senator PauL A. DoucLas' truth- 
in-lending bill—a modest proposal that has 
attracted much immoderate opposition. 

Insofar as we can fathom, the sole purpose 
of the bill is to inform borrowers and in- 
stallment purchasers of the true annual 
interest rate owed on loans or on goods 
bought on time. 

Current practices deceive, providing too 
much opportunity for unconscionable goug- 
ing. The small monthly interest rate, at first 
acquaintance so innocuous, over the period 
of a year or more can become an intolerable 
burden to the family on a fixed income. 

Why shouldn't the consumer be apprised 
of the fact that a time purchase may double 
the cost of an item? 

The organizations which successfully killed 
DoucLas' bill are the backbone of the free 
enterprise system in this Nation: the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Foun- 
dation for Consumer Credit, and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Of all organizations which ought to be, 
but obviously isn’t, dedicated to honorable, 
aboveboard business dealings none sur- 
passes the American Bar. Its members are 
officers of the judiciary and are specifically 
charged with supervising, dispensing and 
safeguarding American justice. 
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Are the ends of justice served by hood- 
winking consumers, by permitting them to 
believe that they owe a pittance when they 
owe a King’s ransom for an inconsequential 
amount of borrowed money or for an inex- 
pensive item of merchandise? 

Fortunately, the American public hasn't 
heard the last of the truth-in-lending bill. 
Senator DoucLas has announced he will re- 
introduce it in 1965, It deserves a better fate 
next time. And most certainly the Ameri- 
can Bar should reassess its resistance to the 
bill, lest some people form the impression 
that the membership is more interested in 
fat retainers from merchants than in fair 
play and justice for the American consumer. 


A REBIRTH OF AMERICANISM 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, once one 
gets away from the highly prejudiced 
and somewhat cynical writers and news 
commentators of the metropolitan East, 
it is easy to understand why Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER was such a favorite 
with the people and the delegates at the 
San Francisco Republican Convention. 
It simply means that at long last the 
average American rejoices in the fact 
that he is to be given a real choice when 
he goes to the polls to vote next No- 
vember. 

Unlike many of the television-radio 
commentators and those selling their 
signed syndicated newspaper opinions to 
the unsuspecting press, Americans gen- 
erally are not afraid of themselves and 
they continue to maintain a sense of 
self-reliance and self-respect which it 
seems impossible for the urbanized and 
commercialized opinion writers to com- 
prehend. 

Editors who own their own newspapers, 
however, instead of simply running a 
commercial business for which they hire 
brains to write what they hope the pub- 
lic wants to hear, and those few profes- 
sional commentators and columnists who 
actually travel to the heartlands of 
America and visit with the people are 
quick to understand the basis for the 
GOLDWATER upsurge. Americans in gen- 
eral are simply eager for the chance to 
vote for a candidate who trusts them 
and who will help provide a type of gov- 
ernment which once again will bubble 
up from the bottom rather than one 
which operates from the top down. 

James S. Copley is one of those Amer- 
icans who not only owns newspapers but 
has the capacity and the courage to write 
signed editorials of his own. He puts 
his money where his mouth is, as the old 
Western saying has it. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recor at this point a recent signed 
editorial which was written by Mr. Cop- 
ley and published in the many daily 
newspapers which he owns and operates. 
It is entitled “A Rebirth of American- 
ism,” and aptly and accurately describes 
what happened at San Francisco and 
what it portends for the future of Amer- 
ica. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REBIRTH OF AMERICANISM 
(By James S. Copley) 
The light has been turned on. We are 


going to witness a great struggle for the soul 
of America. 
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The Republican Party made that decision 
when it nominated Senator Barry GOLD- 
water, of Arizona, for President and adopted 
a platform outspoken for constitutional gov- 
ernment and individual freedom, and for the 
defeat of communism. 

The Democratic Party will nominate Lyn- 
don B. Johnson for President, and its plat- 
form will not be able to escape the tenets 
which have bound it to a philosophy of over- 
powering government, Federal paternalism, 
and fateful coexistence with communism, 

The Republican Party has not really 
changed. Conservatives always have been 
the largest group within the party, even as 
they constitute a formidable but apprehen- 
sive body within the Democratic Party, 

But a new and younger generation of con- 
servatives, who were not wounded by the de- 
feats of the 1930's, have taken command and 
there will be no more retreats from what at 
last must be faced. 

They bring to the national stage a plea 
for a reaffirmation of the American faith. 

Is this faith, as we have understood it, no 
longer tenable? 

That, it seems to me, is the great issue that 
must underlie the debates that soon will be 
heard in every town and city of the United 
States. 

Most people, Democrats no less than Re- 
publicans, believe themselves to be good 
Americans. And they are. But over the 
years there has been a rising drift away from 
constitutional government and both parties 
have been guilty of avoiding a direct con- 
frontation on whether a time of deep change 
in America has arrived. 

Is the system of government that we have 
known no longer capable of solving the prob- 
lems of a modern complex society? Must 
government absorb the liberties and replace 
the initiative of its people? 

There has been a lot of lipservice given 
to free enterprise, but at the same time there 
has been a steady erosion of individual re- 
sponsibility and a deepening penetration of 
8 into every phase of the people's 

ves. 

In the choice of its leaders and provisions 
of its platform the Republican Party has told 
the American people it believes government 
cannot be allowed to become their master 
and that it has a mandate to return the 
Nation to its historic purposes. 

It can be done, as Gen. Dwight D. Elsen- 
hower told the convention, if Republicans 
themselves “cleave to the straight path of 
principle and commonsense” and find their 
strength in the unity that comes from a con- 
sensus broad enough to accommodate all who 
subscribe to the basic doctrines of the party 
and the Constitution. 

The issue is not just domestic. Itis world- 
wide. The ultimate surrender to govern- 
ment is communism. 

Is the acceptance of a coexistence with 
communism, in the belief it is necessary in 
the need to do everything possible to avoid a 
nuclear war, a loss of national will that 
abandons the cause of freemen around the 
world and will fatally corrupt our own way 
of life? 

This question, too, must be answered. 
And the Republicans have chosen to answer 
it. We must restore our national strength 
and integrity. We must emerge victorious in 
the long struggle with atheistic communism 
or lose everything. 

The lines have been dawn, the commanders 
designated, and the forces rallied. There are 
no sidelines in such a struggle. It will be a 
compelling and enlightening campaign—and 
it could be a foreboding one. 

But the courage of Senator Barry GoLD- 
WATER is summoning millions of persons to 
the cause that must not be lost—the rebirth 
of Americanism in America. 


Mr. MUNDT. Also, Mr. President, I 
ask that another Copley paper editorial 
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entitled Recapturing the Initiative: 
GOP Policy Offers Clear Choice” be 
printed in the Recor as it was originally 
printed in the San Diego Union of San 
Diego, Calif., from which source it has 
since been widely reprinted in other 
newspapers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, July 
16, 1964] 


RECAPTURING THE INITIATIVE: GOP PoLicy 
OFFERS CLEAR CHOICE 

What happened in that long night strug- 
gle over the platform was that the Republi- 
can Party decided to wage the 1964 presiden- 
tal campaign on fundamental issues. 

For more than 30 years the Republican 
Party has muted its principles and positions, 
but now that is all over. The delegates to 
the convention voted overwhelmingly to ig- 
nore warnings that to win at the polls its 
platform must subjugate broad national goals 
to the appeasement of narrow regional politi- 
cal and ideological differences. 

Instead, the Republicans chose the high- 
road. The 1964 platform pledges the party 
to recapture the initiative for freedom for 
all, at home and abroad. 

Since 1940, when Republicans abandoned 
direct and open challenges to the course of 
Government as represented by the Democra- 
tic Party, they have carried Congress only 
twice, and seemed, at tímes, to be headed 
toward a permanent minority status. 

But the tide has turned. The party, under 
the leadership of its nominee, Barry GOLD- 
WATER, will sharpen the cleavage between the 
two major parties and offer the voters a clear 
choice of two courses. 

The Republican platform is a remarkable 
document. It treads where so many have 
feared to walk and strikes out for the beliefs 
to which so many Americans have been born 
and raised. There is no suggestion that the 
U.S. Constitution is an outdated document 
of an agrarian society. Republicans have 
pledged: 

To vigorously protect the dynamo of eco- 
nomic growth—the free, competitive enter- 
prise—that has made America the envy of 
the world. 

Full implementation and faithful execu- 
tion of civil rights legislation; but to open 
avenues of peaceful progress in solving racial 
controversies while discouraging lawlessness 
and violence. 

A constitutional amendment permitting 
the free exercise of religion in public places 
without violating the traditional separation 
of church and state. 

An end to power-grabbing regulatory ac- 
tions and returning the consumer to the driv- 
er's seat as the chief regulator and chief 
beneficiary of a free economy, by resisting 
concentration of power, whether public or 
private. 

Reexamination and overhaul of all Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid programs, with a view of 
channeling them through the States, and the 
revitalization of municipal and county gov- 
ernments. 

A constitutional amendment permitting 
States to apportion one house of their leg- 
islatures so as to include factors other than 
population, 

A strong, sound system of social security 
and full medical and hospital care for needy 
elderly persons through general revenues and 
broad State-Federal programs. 

A goal of replacing involuntary military 
inductions with an efficient voluntary sys- 
tem offering career incentives. 

To support the United Nations but never 
rest in efforts to revitalize 1ts original pur- 
pose and insist on a change in the voting 
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system to more accurately reflect popula- 
tion disparities. 

An end to the second-best weapons pol- 
icies, 

To reinvigorate the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy, to broadcast not our weaknesses but our 
strength. 

Not to use American tax money to support 
socialism abroad, though assisting young and 
undeveloped countries, but not at a sacrifice 
of old friends. 

And that’s how it went, down the line of 
basic questions and issues, avoiding nothing 
and proclaiming the right as they could 
judge it. But, in the end, it is all condi- 
tioned on the necessity of advancing free- 
dom throughout the world as the vital con- 
dition of orderly human progress. 

The platform says the supreme challenge 
to this policy is an atheistic imperialism— 
communism—and that our Nation's leader- 
ship must be judged by—and indeed, Amer- 
ican independence and even survival, are 
dependent upon—the stand it takes toward 
communism. 

The cold war is not to be surrendered and 
the enemy appeased. It says: 

“We Americans, with the help of Almighty 
God, will keep those who would bury Amer- 
ica aware that this Nation has the strength 
and also the will to defend its every inter- 
est. Those interests, we shall make clear, 
include the preservation and expansion of 
freedom—and ultimately its victory—every 
place on earth.” 


FOOD IS CHEAPER 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
have been numerous official statements 
recently recognizing the fact that we 
have now attained a historic high in 
prosperity. Employment is the highest 
in history, average weekly wages have 
topped $103 per week for the first time, 
profits for the first quarter were up 23 
percent over the previous year’s compa- 
rable period. We are now in the 41st 
month of unbroken economic expansion. 

Not an insignificant ingredient is the 
high degree of price stability we have 
been enjoying. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon pointed out in a speech at 
Harvard University last month that there 
has been no rise in average wholesale 
prices over the past 6 years. 

In an editorial appearing in the Mail- 
Journal, published at Syracuse, Ind., the 
editor, Arch Baumgartner, recently com- 
mented on the fact that in relation to in- 
come, if not in an absolute sense, food 
prices are now lower than they were at 
the turn of the century. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial entitled “Food Is Cheaper,” from the 
Syracuse Mail—Journal, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop Is CHEAPER 

Food is cheaper than it ever was. 

That flat statement will make many a 
housewife say “liar.” 

But prices must be considered in terms of 
income and earning power. That is true of 
food as of everything else. 

At the turn of the century, for instance, 
the average man’s pay was $11 a week. And 
about half of that went for food. Now the 
food bill runs to $20 or so a week. But the 
average wage is around $100 a week—so only 
20 percent goes for food. And the variety 
and quality of foods present-day stores offer 
are infinitely superior to those of the past. 
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Mass merchandising, the full partner of 
mass production, has done wonders in hold- 
ing costs down in the face of the pressures of 
continuous inflation. The necessities of life 
have taken a less and less percentage of the 
family income. So more money is left over 
for luxuries, savings, investment, or what- 
ever any particular family chooses, 

The mass distribution system, working on 
the theory that big turnover at very small 
unit profits would add up to an adequate 
total profit. The end result is our unequaled 
American standard of living. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, all of us 
from seaboard areas are aware of the 
dire straits of our fishing industry, and 
of the fact that a great deal of work, 
money, and ingenuity are going to have 
to be used if we are ever to recapture 
our share of the world’s fisheries market. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an excellent appraisal of the problems 
facing our fishing industry. The article 
was included recently in a fine little 
journal entitled Maritimes, published by 
the excellent Oceanography Department 
of the University of Rhode Island. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN ANTIQUATED AND FRAGMENTED U.S, FISH- 
ING INDUSTRY FACES MANY PROBLEMS 


(By Harlan C. Lampe, associate professor of 
agricultural economics) 

The concept of a fishing industry is to 
some extent a convenient fiction not entirely 
applicable today, and the concept of a New 
England fishing industry is no longer tenable. 

The small fisherman and processor find 
marketing and survival more difficult each 
year. Despite the fact that our fishing in- 
dustry is as old as our country, in the face of 
competitive pressure 1t is an infant hardly 
able to keep its feet. 

The channels through which fish are 
marketed undergo constant changes. Parts 
of the system lag and others lead. The com- 
petitive structure of the industry is con- 
stantly changing and from this change 
develop triumph for some groups and tor- 
ment for others. In consequence, the in- 
dustry is fragmented into a set of groups 
often lacking strong common interests or 
motives. The problems are not the same for 
fishermen and processors, or for fresh fish 
wholesalers and frozen fish brokers. 

Yet despite a great deal of friction, 1.5 
billion pounds of fish is funneled to Ameri- 
can tables and $700 million to workers in 
the industry each year in the United States. 

Chief markets for fish are for (1) fresh 
fish at dockside; (2) fresh fish at wholesale; 
(3) fish for processing; (4) frozen fish to 
be held in storage; (5) frozen fish wholesale; 
and (6) fresh and frozen fish retail. 

In each of these markets pricemaking 
forces are at work, and in the complex welter 
of changing price relationships businessmen 
and fishermen must make decisions on pres- 
ent and future activities—decisions to re- 
pair, maintain or build new vessels, invest 
funds, develop new products, or hire more 
help. 

Factors that influence prices and their 
movements include the landings of fresh fish 
at our New England ports, which in turn 
are dependent on many factors; and the 
extent of fish imports. 

The importing of fish into the United 
States has increased rapidly from $158 mil- 
lion (640 million pounds) in 1950 to $401 
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million (1,223 million pounds) in 1962. This 
has not only influenced fishing but process- 
ing as well. Many large processors in the 
United States depend entirely upon imports 
of frozen fish “blocks” which they manufac- 
ture into frozen, cooked or raw portions. 
Moreover, some firms of consequence in the 
industry own processing facilities in other 
countries, particularly Canada, which furnish 
both products and raw materials to U.S. 
firms. The growth of business largely de- 
pendent on imports increases the alienation 
of parts of the industry from the fishing 
operations themselves. It is this separation 
which fishermen regard as a peril. 

Archaic methods of handling fish in some 
New England ports have changed little in 50 
years; pitchforks and handcarts are the rule. 
Had agriculture remained as firmly com- 
mitted to ancient methods as has much of 
the fishing industry there would be many 
more hungry Americans than we now have. 

Thus two market phenomena stand out as 
important: (1) foreign competition, and (2) 
failure to innovate. Foreign competition in- 
fluences prices received and failure to in- 
novate influences costs. These cannot be 
regarded as completely separate problems, 
since increased imports make investment in 
innovations less and less attractive. The 
high costs of supplies and vessels, born of 
high labor costs in the United States, further 
aggravate the problem. Other countries, 
notably Russia and Japan, have pressed prog- 
ress both in fishing and fishing methods 
and in the amount of preparing of fish done 
at sea. This has been, of course, at con- 
siderable cost to free enterprise. 

Few countries in the world other than us 
can afford the luxury of a declining fishing 
industry. Most fishing nations have been 
forced to turn to the sea to maintain impor- 
tant sources of protein food. We in the 
United States have been fortunate in hav- 
ing a highly productive agriculture upon 
which we have centered our attention. This 
is not to say that some efforts have not been 
made to maintain a fishing industry, but it 
is to say that these efforts have been meager 
by the standards set in many other nations. 

We have in general avoided moves that 
would complicate international relations and 
have in the past stood firm with relatively 
low tariff schedules and limited territorial 
claims. The likelihood of significant change 
in national policy in these areas seems small. 

We have had subsidy programs in vessel 
construction that attempt to restore the bal- 
ance between domestic construction costs 
and those available to foreign fishermen. 
Since it is not permitted to use foreign-built 
vessels in domestic fisheries some redress 
seems desirable. However, the programs in 
the past have been of limited value. With 
an increase in the subsidy level, those fish- 
ermen who have recently built vessels at 
relatively high cost would find their vessels 
depreciated by the new low cost vessels. 
This has led to some protest of proposed lib- 
eralization of the subsidy program. 

Other areas in which effort is being made 
include exploration of new fishing grounds 
and experiment with new gear and equip- 
ment; work in fisheries biology to help us 
better understand the behavior of fish popu- 
lations; and a search for new markets. 

Unfortunately a well-fed nation simply 
does not offer unlimited opportunity for in- 
creased food consumption. However, new 
markets and new products there must be, if 
only to avoid decline in the present con- 
sumption of fish and fish products. 

The competitive position of fish as a food 
product is not good and certainly is not likely 
to improve unless the common quality of fish 
and its products can be improved. This is 
an aspect of the industry to which all those 
engaged in it can contribute. Not only can 
processors improve the quality of the prod- 
ucts they offer for sale, but fishermen can 
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improve the quality of the raw fish they de- 
liver to the docks. 

In sum, the fishing industry is a collection 
of people and firms, buying, selling and pro- 
ducing fish. The interest of the groups in 
this collection are not common, and impor- 
tant economic forces tend to tear the indus- 
try into its component parts. Only in the 
area of market development and quality im- 
provements does one find reasonably com- 
mon cause. However, without cooperative 
effort among all groups in the industry, even 
this will only slowly be achieved. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN NATO 
PARTIES FOR COOPERATION RE- 
GARDING ATOMIC INFORMATION 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on June 30, 
1964, the President submitted to Con- 
gress a proposed agreement between the 
United States and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—NATO—on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense 
purposes. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended by Public Law 85-479, ap- 
proved July 2, 1958, requires that pro- 
posed agreements for cooperation involv- 
ing exchange of atomic energy informa- 
tion or material for military purposes 
must be subjected to congressional re- 
view prior to becoming effective, with 
the right of Congress to disapprove. Un- 
der section 123(d) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, no cooperation 
with another nation can be undertaken 
until— 

The proposed agreement for cooperation, 
together with the approval and determina- 
tion of the President, if arranged pursuant 
to subsection 91c., 144b., or 144c., has been 
submitted to the Congress and referred to 
the Joint Committee and a period of 60 days 
has elapsed while Congress is in session, but 
any such proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion shall not become effective if during such 
60-day period the Congress passes a concur- 
rent resolution stating in substance that it 
does not favor the proposed agreement for 
cooperation. 


Section 123(d) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, thus specifically 
gives Congress a share in the responsi- 
bility for these important types of agree- 
ments. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I intend to 
call hearings on this proposed agree- 
ment. The date of the hearings has not 
as yet been set. However, when the dates 
have been determined, advance notice 
will be given, so that all persons who may 
be interested may have knowledge. 

It has been the practice of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy to intro- 
duce into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
text of proposed agreements for co- 
operation, in order to make available to 
all Members of Congress specific knowl- 
edge of the agreements, so that all Mem- 
bers of Congress, including those on the 
Joint Committee, will have the informa- 
tion necessary to the fulfillment of their 
responsibilities. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp 
the text of the proposed agreement for 
cooperation with NATO, together with 
the accompanying recommendations of 
the Department of Defense, the State 
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Department, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, along with the written ap- 
proval of the President. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recor the text of an exist- 
ing agreement for cooperation with 
NATO, which was entered into by the 
United States in 1955, and is to be super- 
seded by the proposed new agreement. 

There being no objection, the proposed 
agreement, recommendations, and exist- 
ing agreement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE PARTIES TO THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY FOR COOPERATION 
REGARDING ATOMIC INFORMATION 


PREAMBLE 


The parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
signed at Washington on April 4, 1949; 

Recognizing that their mutual security 
and defense requires that they be prepared 
to meet the contingencies of atomic war- 
fare; and 

Recognizing that their common interest 
will be advanced by making available to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and its 
member states information pertinent there- 
to; and 

Taking into consideration the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, which was 
prepared with these purposes in mind; 

Acting on their own behalf and on behalf 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 

Agree as follows: 

Article I 


In accordance with and subject to the 
requirements of the U.S. Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, the Government of the 
United States of America will, while the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization con- 
tinues to make substantial and material con- 
tributions to the mutual defense and secu- 
rity, cooperate by communicating, from time 
to time, to the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization and its member states, while they 
continue to make such contributions, atomic 
information in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this agreement, provided that the 
Government of the United States of America 
determines that such cooperation will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to its defense and security. 


Article 11 


Paralleling the undertaking of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America under 
this agreement, the other member states 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
will, to the extent they deem necessary, com- 
municate to the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization, including its military and civilian 
elements, and to member states atomic in- 
formation of their own origin of the same 
types provided for in this agreement. The 
terms and conditions governing these com- 
munications by other member states will be 
the subject of subsequent agreements, but 
will be the same or similar to the terms and 
conditions specified in this agreement. 


Article III 


The Government of the United States of 
America will communicate to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, including its 
military and civilian elements, and to mem- 
ber states of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization requiring the atomic information 
in connection with their functions related 
to NATO missions, such atomic information 
as is determined by the Government of the 
United States of America to be necessary to: 
(a) the development of defense plans; (b) 
the training of personnel in the employment 
of and defense against atomic weapons and 
other military applications of atomic energy; 
(c) the evaluation of the capabilities of 
potential enemies in the employment of 
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atomic weapons and other military applica- 
tions of atomic energy; and (d) the develop- 
ment of delivery systems compatible with 
the atomic weapons which they carry. 


Article IV 


1. Cooperation under this agreement will 
be carried out by the Government of the 
United States of America in accordance with 
its applicable laws. 

2. Under this agreement there will be no 
transfer by the Government of the United 
States of America of atomic weapons, non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons, or non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
involving restricted data. 

3. The atomic information communicated 
by the Government of the United States of 
America pursuant to this agreement shall be 
used exclusively for the preparation or im- 
plementation of NATO defense plans and 
activities and the development of delivery 
systems in the common interests of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Article V 

1. Atomic information communicated pur- 
suant to this agreement shall be accorded 
full security protection under applicable 
NATO regulations and procedures, agreed 
security arrangements, and national legisla- 
tion and regulations. In no case will the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or its 
member states maintain security standards 
for the safeguarding of atomic information 
less restrictive than those set forth in the 
pertinent NATO security regulations and 
other agreed security arrangements in effect 
on the date this agreement comes into force. 

2. The establishment and coordination of 
the security program in all NATO military 
and civilian elements will be effected under 
the authority of the North Atlantic Council 
in conformity with procedures set forth in 
agreed security arrangements. 

8. Atomic information communicated by 
the Government of the United States of 
America pursuant to this agreement will be 
made available through channels for com- 
municating atomic information now exist- 
ing or as may be hereafter agreed. 

4. Atomic information communicated or 
exchanged pursuant to this agreement shall 
not be communicated or exchanged by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or per- 
sons under its jurisdiction to any unauthor- 
ized persons or, except as provided in para- 
graph 5 of this article, beyond the juris- 
diction of that organization. 

5. Unless otherwise specified by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
U.S. atomic information provided to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization may be 
communicated by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to its member states as nec- 
essary to carry out functions related to 
NATO missions, provided that dissemination 
of such atomic information within such 
member states is limited to those specific 
individuals concerned with the NATO mis- 
sions for which the information is required. 
Member states agree that atomic information 
so received from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization or otherwise pursuant to this 
agreement will not be transferred to unau- 
thorized persons or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the recipient member state; however, such 
information may be communicated to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or, when 
authorized by the Government of the United 
States of America, to other member states 
requiring the information for functions re- 
lated to NATO missions. 

Article VI 

Other provisions of this agreement not- 
withstanding, the Government of the United 
States of America may stipulate the degree to 
which any of the atomic information made 
available by it to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization or member states may be dis- 
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seminated, may specify the categories of per- 
sons who may have access to such informa- 
tion, and may impose such other restrictions 
on the dissemination of information as it 
deems necessary. 


Article VII 


1. A party receiving atomic information 
under this agreement shall use it for the 
purposes specified herein only. Any inven- 
tions or discoveries resulting from posses- 
sion of such information on the part of a 
recipient party or persons under its juris- 
diction shall be made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America for 
defense purposes without charge in accord- 
ance with such arrangements as may be 
agreed and shall be safeguarded in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article V of this 
agreement. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion communicated under this agreement 
shall be the responsibility of the party re- 
ceiving it; the party communicating the in- 
formation does not provide any indemnity or 
warranty with respect to its application or 
use. 

Article VIII 


Nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
sidered to supersede or otherwise affect bi- 
lateral agreements between parties to this 
agreement providing for cooperation in the 
exchange of atomic information. 


Article IX 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for devel- 
opment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or 
a weapon test device, 

(b) “Atomic information” to be provided 
by the Government of the United States of 
America under this agreement means infor- 
mation which is designated “restricted data” 
or “formerly restricted data” by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 


Article X 


1. This agreement shall enter into force 
upon receipt by the Government of the 
United States of America of notification from 
all parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
that they are willing to be bound by the 
terms of the agreement. 

2. The Government of the United States 
of America will inform all parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and will also inform 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, of 
each notification and of the entry into force 
of this agreement. 

3. This agreement shall remain in force 
until terminated by unanimous agreement 
or superseded by another agreement, it 
being understood, however, that termina- 
tion of this agreement as a whole shall not 
release any party from the requirements of 
this agreement to safeguard information 
made available pursuant to it. 


Article XI 


Notwithstanding the provisions of article 
VI(4) of the agreement between the parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty for Cooperation 
regarding atomic information, signed in 
Paris on June 22, 1955, the present agree- 
ment shall upon its entry into force super- 
sede the above-mentioned agreement, it being 
understood, however, that information com- 
municated under that agreement shall be 
considered for all purposes to have been 
communicated under the provisions of this 
agreement. 

Article XII 

This agreement shall bear the date on 
which it is opened for signature and shall 
remain open for signature until it has been 
signed by all the states parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 
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In witness whereof the undersigned repre- 
sentatives have signed the present agree- 
ment on behalf of their respective states, 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and on behalf of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Done at Paris this 18th day of June 1964, 
in the English and French languages, both 
texts being equally authoritative, in a single 
original which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. The Government of the 
United States of America shall transmit cer- 
tified copies thereof to all the signatory and 
acceding States. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 


For Canada: ö 


For the Kingdom of Denmark: 


For France: 


For the Federal Republic of Germany: 


For the Kingdom of Greece: 
For Iceland: 
For Italy: 


For the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg: 


For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 


For the Kingdom of Norway: 


For Portugal: 


For Turkey: 


For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 


For the United States of America: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On May 16, 1964, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, jointly recommended to me, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State, 
a proposed new agreement to provide for co- 
operation in the exchange of atomic informa- 
tion with the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and its member nations. 

The new agreement will supersede an exist- 
ing agreement executed in 1955, and will do 
two things: 

(a) It will extend the types of informa- 
tion which we can exchange with NATO. 
This expanded area of information is needed 
to enable our Allies to make effective use of 
nuclear delivery systems being provided them 
by the United States under bilateral pro- 
cedures and agreements following creation of 
NATO atomic stockpiles in 1957. 

(b) It will permit NATO member coun- 
tries to share in information which the 
United States has hitherto been exchanging 
only with the NATO organization itself under 
the 1955 agreement. This will make these 
countries’ role in alliance planning in the 
nuclear field more effective. 

This new agreement thus represents a logi- 
cal and useful step in our continuing and 
varied efforts to insure wider Allied partici- 
pation in NATO nuclear defense. Such wider 
participation is necessary on both military 
and political grounds. It is needed to en- 
hance the effectiveness of NATO defense. On 
political grounds, it is needed to reinforce 
NATO cohesion by meeting our Allies’ legiti- 
mate desire to make a constructive contribu- 
tion to nuclear defense. 

Therefore, I have authorized the Secre- 
tary of State to execute this new agreement 
between the Government of the United States 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and its member nations to provide for the 
cooperation relevant to the exchange of 
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atomic information for NATO planning pur- 
poses. 

In accordance with the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, I am submitting to each 
House of the Congress an authoritative copy 
of the signed agreement, together with a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State, a copy of the 
joint letter from the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission recommending my approval of the 
agreement, and a copy of my approval 
memorandum. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, June 30, 1964. 

The following is the text of the letter to 
the President from the Secretary of State: 

JUNE 22, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
forward to you with a view to its transmis- 
sion to the Congress, pursuant to the Atomic 
Information Act of 1954, as amended, an 
authoritative copy of an agreement between 
the parties of the North Atlantic Treaty for 
cooperation regarding atomic information. 

The agreement was signed on behalf of the 
United States on June 18, 1964, pursuant to 
the authorization granted in your memoran- 
dum of May 19 to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. A copy of this memorandum 
was transmitted to the Department of State. 

A total of 10 nations have signed the 
agreement and the remaining member states 
are expected to sign in the near future. 

Faithfully yours, 
DEAN RUSK. 

Enclosure: Agreement, 

The following is the text of the letter to 
the President from the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Secre- 
tary of Defense: 

May 18, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is hereby sub- 
mitted for your consideration and approval 
a proposed agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the other 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty for co- 
operation regarding atomic information. 

The proposed agreement would supersede 
the “Agreement Between the Parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty for Cooperation Re- 
garding Atomic Information” signed in Paris 
on June 22, 1955. In 1958, the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 was amended by Public 
Law 85-479 to permit increased cooperation 
with our allies. 

While the 1955 agreement played an im- 
portant part in enabling the United States 
to communicate to NATO certain atomic in- 
formation necessary to the Alliance, the pro- 
posed new agreement will provide for more 
extensive cooperation by permitting the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
individual NATO member nations to receive 
the kind of atomic information that is nec- 
essary to an increasing understanding and 
knowledge of and participation in the politi- 
cal and strategic consensus upon which the 
collective military capacity of the North At- 
lantic Alliance depends. 

This agreement establishes an improved 
framework under which such cooperation 
may be carried out. In accordance with the 
provisions of section 144b. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, article I of 
the agreement provides that the United 
States will, while the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization continues to make substantial 
contributions to the mutual defense and 
security, cooperate by communicating to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and its 
member states, while they continue to make 
such contributions, information in accord- 
ance with this agreement, provided the U.S. 
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Government determines that such coopera- 
tion will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to its defense and security. 

Article II provides that other NATO na- 
tions will, to the extent they determine nec- 
essary, transmit atomic information of their 
own origin and of the same types as pro- 
vided for in the proposed agreement under 
terms and conditions the same as, or similar 
to, those in the proposed agreement, 

Article III of the agreement provides for 
the communication of atomic information 
necessary to the development of defense 
plans, the training of personnel in the em- 
ployment of and defense against atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; the evaluation of the capa- 
bilities of potential enemies in the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons and other military 
applications of atomic energy; and the de- 
velopment of compatible delivery systems for 
atomic weapons. 

Article IV of the agreement stipulates that 
the cooperation under the agreement will 
be carried out by the United States in ac- 
cordance with its applicable laws, and makes 
clear that there will be no transfer under 
the agreement of atomic weapons, nonnu- 
clear parts of atomic weapons, or nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
restricted data. This article also provides 
that the information communicated by 
the United States shall be used exclusively 
for the preparation or implementation of 
NATO defense plans or activities and the 
development of delivery systems in the com- 
mon interests of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Article V of the proposed agreement out- 
lines the procedures for the safeguarding of 
information communicated under the agree- 
ment. It is significant to note that the in- 
formation transmitted under the agreement 
shall not be communicated or exchanged by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or 
persons under its jurisdiction to any unau- 
thorized persons or beyond the jurisdiction 
of that organization except that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization may communi- 
cate, unless it is otherwise specified by the 
United States, information to its member 
nations as is necessary to carry out functions 
related to NATO missions. This article also 
provides that the member nations will not 
communicate information received under 
this agreement to unauthorized persons or 
beyond the jurisdiction of the member 
states concerned. Member states may, how- 
ever, communicate such information to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or, when 
authorized by the United States, to other 
member states requiring the information for 
functions related to NATO missions. 

Article VI provides that other provisions 
of the agreement notwithstanding, the 
United States may stipulate the degree to 
which any atomic information made avail- 
able under the agreement may be dissemi- 
nated to the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization or its member states. 

Under article XI the proposed agreement 
would supersede the 1955 NATO Agreement 
and all information previously transmitted 
under the terms of the 1955 agreement would 
be considered to have been communicated 
under the new agreement. 

The new agreement would remain in force 
until terminated by unanimous agreement 
of the parties or superseded by another 
agreement. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
making and the NATO member states, in 
participating with the United States in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, are 
making substantial and material contribu- 
tions to the mutual defense and security. 
It is the view of the Department of Defense 
and the Atomic Energy Commission that this 
agreement is entirely in accord with the pro- 
visions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
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amended. It is the considered opinion of 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission that the performance of 
the proposed agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security. Accord- 
ingly, it is recommended that, in accordance 
with section 123b, of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, you: 

A. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States; and 

B. Approve the proposed agreement and 
authorize its execution for the Government 
of the United States in a manner designated 
by the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the fore- 
going recommendations, 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense. 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 

Enclosure: Proposed agreement. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

THE CHAIRMAN, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 

SION 

May 19, 1964. 
Subject: New NATO 144b agreement. 

In your joint letter to me of May 18, 1964, 
you recommended that I approve a proposed 
new NATO 144b agreement between the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and all other member states of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, for cooperation 
relevant to the exchange of atomic informa- 
tion for NATO planning purposes. 

Having considered your joint recommenda- 
tions and the cooperation provided for in 
the proposed new agreement, including se- 
curity safeguards and other terms and con- 
ditions of the agreement, I hereby: (1) de- 
termine that the performance of this pro- 
posed new agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security; and (2) ap- 
prove the proposed agreement and authorize 
its execution for the Government of the 
United States in a manner designated by 
the Secretary of State. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

1955 AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION WITH 

NATO 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE PARTIES TO 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY FOR COOPERA- 
TION REGARDING ATOMIC INFORMATION 


Preamble 


The parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
signed at Washington on 4th April, 1949, 

Recognizing that their mutual security 
and defense requires that they be prepared 
to naor the contingencies of atomic warfare, 
an 

Recognising that their common interests 
will be advanced by making available to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in- 
formation pertinent thereto, and 

Taking into consideration the United 
States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which was 
prepared with these purposes in mind, 

Acting on their own behalf and on behalf 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Agree as follows: 


Article 1 


1. While the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization continues to make substantial 
and material contributions to the common 
defence efforts, the United States will from 
time to time make available to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, including its 
civil and military agencies and commands, 
atomic information which the Government 
of the United States of America deems nec- 
essary to: 

(a) the development of defence plans; 
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(b) the training of personnel in the em- 
ployment of and defence against atomic 
Weapons; and 

(c) the evaluation of the capabilities of 
potential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons. 

2. As used in this Agreement so far as 
concerns information provided by the 
United States, “atomic information” means 
Restricted Data, as defined in Section 11 r 
of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, which is permitted to be communi- 
cated pursuant to the provisions of Section 
144 b of that Act, and information relating 
primarily to the military utilisation of 
atomic weapons which has been removed 
from the Restricted Data category in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 142 d 
of the United States Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. 

3. All transfers by the Government of the 
United States of America of atomic infor- 
mation will be made in compliance with the 
provisions of the United States Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, and subsequent appli- 
cable United States legislation. Under this 
Agreement there will be no transfers of 
atomic weapons or special nuclear material, 
as these terms are defined in Section 11 d 
and Section 11 t of the United States Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. (The sections of the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this 
Article are attached.) 

Article II 

1. Atomic information which is transferred 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
will be made available through the channels 
now existing for providing classified mili- 
tary information to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

2. Only those persons within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization whose duties 
require access to atomic information may 
be the original recipients of such informa- 
tion. Atomic information will be author- 
ized for dissemination within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization only to persons 
whose North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
responsibilities require them to have access 
to such information. Information will not 
be transferred by the North Atlantic Treaty 

tion to unauthorised persons or 
beyond the jurisdiction of that Organization. 
The Government of the United States of 
America may stipulate the degree to which 
any of the categories of information made 
available by it may be disseminated, may 
specify the categories of persons who may 
have access to such information, and may 
impose such other restrictions on the dis- 
semination of information as it deems 
necessary. 

Article III 

1. Atomic information will be accorded 
full security protection under applicable 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization regula- 
tions and procedures, and where applicable, 
national legislation and regulations. In no 
case will recipients maintain security stand- 
ards for the safeguarding of atomic infor- 
mation lower than those set forth in the 
pertinent North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion security regulations in effect on the 
date this Agreement comes into force. 


Article IV 


1. Atomic information which is transferred 
by the Government of the United States of 
America pursuant to Article I of this Agree- 
ment shall be used exclusively for the prepa- 
ration of and in implementation of North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization defence plans. 

2. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
will from time to time render reports to the 
Government of the United States of America 
of the use which has been made of the in- 
formation. These reports will contain perti- 
nent information requested by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
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will in particular contain a list of the per- 
sons possessing certain categories of infor- 
mation, in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 2 of Article II, and a list of the 
documents which have been transferred. 


Article V 


1. The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
other than the United States, will to the ex- 
tent that they deem necessary, make avall- 
able to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion information in the same categories as 
may be made available by the United States 
under Article I of this Agreement. Any 
such information will be supplied on the 
same or similar conditions as those which 
apply under this Agreement with respect to 
the United States. 


Article VI 


1. The Agreement shall enter into force 
upon notification to the United States by 
all Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty that 
they are bound by the terms of the Agree- 
ment. 

2. If any other State becomes a Party to 
the North Atlantic Treaty no information 
made available to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization under this Agreement will be 
provided to any person who is a national of, 
or who is employed by, the new Party to 
the North Atlantic Treaty until the new 
Party has notified the Government of the 
United States of America that it is bound 
by the terms of this Agreement, and upon 
such notification, this Agreement will enter 
into force for the new Party. 

3. The Government of the United States 
of America will inform all Parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty of the entry into force 
of this Agreement under paragraph 1 of 
this Article and of each notification received 
under paragraph 2 of this Article. 

4. This Agreement shall be valid as long as 
the North Atlantic Treaty is in force. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Repre- 
sentatives have signed the present Agree- 
ment on behalf of their respective States, 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and on behalf of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Done at Paris this 22 day of June 1955, 
in the English and French languages, both 
texts being equally authoritative, in a single 
original which shall be deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Government of the United 
States of America. The Government of the 
United States of America shall transmit cer- 
tified copies thereof to all the signatory and 
acceding States. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Canada: 

For the Kingdom of Denmark: 

For France: 

For the Kingdom of Greece: 

For Iceland: 

For Italy: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Portugal: 

For Turkey: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

For the United States of America: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 


business is concluded. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar to which there is no 
objection, beginning with Calendar No. 
1132, Senate bill 1626. I also ask unani- 
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mous consent that at the appropriate 
points in connection with these meas- 
ures, I may be authorized to have printed 
in the Recorp excerpts from the reports 
or recommendations and statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will proceed to state the 
various measures, 


JACK C. WINN, JR. 


The bill (S. 1626) for the relief of 
Jack C. Winn, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Jack 
C. Winn, Junior, of Roswell, New Mexico, is 
hereby relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $721.25, 
representing overpayments made on the date 
of his release from active duty in the United 
States Army on April 18, 1958, as a result 
of administrative error in the computation 
of payments due for accrued leave and ex- 
cess leave. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Jack C. Winn, Junior, 
the sum of any amounts received or with- 
held from him on account of the overpay- 
maene referred to in the first section of this 

ct. 


HONORATA A. VDA de NARRA 


The bill (S. 2063) for the relief of 
Honorata A. Vda de Narra was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is author- 
ized and directed (1) to accept any applica- 
tion filed within one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act by Honorata A. Vda 
de Narra of the Republic of the Philippines 
for the payment of insurance benefits previ- 
ously authorized under section 602(d) of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 
(now repealed), and (2) to pay to the said 
Honorata A. Vda de Narra any insurance 
benefits the Administrator determines would 
have been payable to her under such section 
had she made application for such benefits 
within the time period prescribed by section 
602 (d) (5) of such Act, the said Honorata 
A. Vda de Narra not having been officially 
notified by the Department of the Army un- 
til January 29, 1958, of the death of her son, 
Florentino A. Narra, who died on March 1, 
1942, while serving in the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 


WETZEL COUNTY HOSPITAL, NEW 
MARTINSVILLE, W. VA. 


The bill (H.R. 1742) for the relief of 
the Wetzel County Hospital, New Mar- 
tinsville, W. Va., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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HUGH M. BRADY 
The bill (H.R. 3220) for the relief of 
Hugh M. Brady was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WITOLD A, LANOWSKI 


The bill (H.R. 3757) for the relief of 
Witold A. Lanowski was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANTHONY F. BERNARDO AND AM- 
BROSE A. CERRITO 


The bill (H.R. 4501) for the relief of 
Anthony F. Bernardo and Ambrose A. 
Cerrito was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NORMAN R. THARP 


The bill (H.R. 5814) for the relief of 
Norman R. Tharp was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JASPER E. TATE 
The bill (H.R. 6442) for the relief of 
Jasper E. Tate was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
The bill (H.R. 6882) for the relief of 
the Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES OF US. PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 
The bill (H.R. 7346) for the relief of 

certain officers and employees of the U.S. 

Public Health Service was considered, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third 

time, and passed. 


MR. AND MRS. BLANTON DARBRO 


The bill (H.R. 8184) for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blanton Darbro was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. KEITH K. LUND 
The bill (H.R. 8415) for the relief of 
Maj. Keith K. Lund was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GEORGETTE D. CASKIE 


The bill (H.R. 8479) for the relief of 
Georgette D. Caskie was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EUGENE R. WOOSTER, JR. 

The bill (H.R. 8709) for the relief of 
Eugene R. Wooster, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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ROGER A. ROSS 
The bil (H.R. 8746) for the relief of 
Roger A. Ross was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CWO STANLEY L. HARNEY 
The bill (H.R. 9199) for the relief of 
CWO Stanley L. Harney was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DONALD J. KENT 
The bill (H.R. 9280) for the relief of 
Donald J. Kent was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN A. PERALTA 


The bill (H.R. 9615) for the relief of 
John A, Peralta was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ANNE S. HENKEL 


The bill (H.R. 9764) for the relief of 
Anne S. Henkel was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOE C. ODEN 


The bill (H.R. 10066) for the relief of 
Joe C. Oden was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1640) for the relief of certain 
employees of the Alaska Railroad which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment 
on page 1, line 4, after the word “Rail- 
road,” to insert “who are members of 
Lodge No. 1735 of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That em- 
ployees and former employees of the Alaska 
Railroad who are members of Lodge No. 
1735 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists are hereby relieved of all liability to 
refund to the United States all amounts 
erroneously paid to them without competent 
administrative authority as retroactive wage 
increases for the period October 9, 1962, 
through January 9, 1963, such amounts hay- 
ing been paid without fault on the part of 
such employees. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States full 
credit shall be given for any amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this Act, 

Sec. 2. Upon application filed with the 
Secretary of the Interior within one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act by 
any employee or former employee of the 
Alaska Railroad, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money available for the payment of 
wages to employees of the Alaska Railroad, 
to any such employee or former employee, 
the sum of any amounts received or withheld 
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from him on account of any amounts er- 
roneously paid to him as described in the first 
section of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1666) to amend section 
3 of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
chapter 324, of the act of June 11, 1946 
(60 Stat. 238), to clarify and protect 
the right of the public to information, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF REPORT OF MEETING OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
78) authorizing the printing of the re- 
port of the meeting of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf as a Senate docu- 
ment, and providing for additional 
copies was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the report 
of the proceedings of the International Con- 
gress on Education of the Deaf, and of the 
forty-first meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, held in 
Washington, District of Columbia, in June 
1963, be printed with illustrations as a Sen- 
ate document; and that five thousand ad- 
ditional copies be printed for the use of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “CATALOG OF FEDERAL AIDS 
TO STATES AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT: ” 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 87) to print additional copies of a 
committee print of the Committee on 
Government Operations entitled “Cata- 
log of Federal Aids to States and Local 
Governments” was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations thirty-five 
thousand additional copies of its committee 
print of the Eighty-eighth Congress, second 
session, entitled “Catalog of Federal Aids to 
State and Local Governments”, a study pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress for the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “A REPORT OF A STUDY OF 
U.S. FOREIGN AID IN 10 MIDDLE 
EASTERN AND AFRICAN COUN- 
TRIES” 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 88) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the committee print 
entitled “A Report of a Study of U.S. 
Foreign Aid in 10 Middle Eastern and 
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African Countries” was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations two thousand 
additional copies of its committee print of 
the Eighty-eighth Congress, first session, en- 
titled “A Report of a Study of United States 
Foreign Aid in Ten Middle Eastern and 
African Countries,” a study made by Sena- 
tor Ernest Gruening for the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International Orga- 
nizations. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF VOLUMES 1 AND 2 OF SE- 
LECTED READINGS IN EMPLOY- 
MENT AND MANPOWER, OF A 
COMMITTEE PRINT SERIES 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 90) to print additional copies of 
volumes 1 and 2 of selected readings in 
employment and manpower, of a com- 
mittee print series was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare one thousand 
additional copies each of volume 1, entitled 
“Exploring the Dimensions of the Manpower 
Revolution”, and volume 2, entitled “Con- 
vertibility of Space and Defense Resources to 
Civilian Needs: A Search for New Employ- 
ment Potentials”, of its committee-print 
series of the Eighty-eighth Congress of se- 
lected readings in employment and man- 
power, compiled for the use of its Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Manpower. 


PRINTING OF SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF COMPILATION ENTITLED “THE 
WAR ON POVERTY, THE ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964” 


The resolution (S. Res. 322) authoriz- 
ing the printing as a Senate document of 
the compilation entitled “The War on 
Poverty, the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964” was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the committee print entitled 
“The War on Poverty, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, a Compilation of Materi- 
als Relevant to S. 2642”, of the Eighty- 
eighth Congress, second session; and that 
there be printed nine thousand additional 
copies of such document for the use of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT OF REMARKS OF FORMER 
PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 
TO THE US. SENATE 


The resolution (S. Res. 329) author- 
izing the printing as a Senate docu- 
ment of the remarks of former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman to the U.S. Sen- 
ate on May 8, 1964, being the first in- 
stance of the operation of a recent 
amendment to rule XIX authorizing 
former Presidents to address the Senate 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a docu- 
ment that portion of the proceedings of the 
United States Senate of May 8, 1964, which 
includes the remarks of former President 
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Harry S. Truman and the responses by 
Members of the Senate thereto, together with 
an appropriate prefatory statement. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed, within the 
statutory limitation, such quantity of addi- 
tional copies of said document for the use of 
the Senate as may be determined by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


The resolution (S. Res. 334) providing 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-eighth Congress, 
$5,000 in addition to the amount, and for the 
same purpose, specified in section 134(a) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 


PRINTING OF “WORLD COMMU- 
NISM—A SELECTED ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY” 


The resolution (S. Res. 336) to print 
an addendum as part 2 of Senate Docu- 
ment 69, 88th Congress on “World 
Communism—A Selected Annotated 
Bibliography” was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed as part 2 
of Senate Document Numbered 69, 88th Con- 
gress, entitled “World Communism—A Se- 
lected Annotated Bibliography,” an adden- 
dum to that document prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, at the request of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary; and that there be printed five 
thousand three hundred additional copies of 
part 2 of such document for the use of that 
committee. 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION IN JAMAICA 


The resolution (S. Res. 339) author- 
izing the sending of observers from the 
United States to the next general meet- 
ing of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association in Jamaica, was considered, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President pro tempore 
of the Senate is authorized to appoint four 
Members of the Senate as a delegation to 
attend the next general meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association, to be 
held in Kingston, Jamaica, at the invitation 
of the Jamaica branch of the association, 
and to designate the chairman of said 
delegation. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the delegation, in- 
cluding staff members designated by the 
chairman to assist said delegation, shall not 
exceed $10,000 and shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman, 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT ON EM- 
PLOYMENT AND MANPOWER POL- 
ICY 
The resolution (S. Res. 340) to print 

additional copies of a committee print 

on employment and manpower policy 
prepared by the Committee on Labor 
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and Public Welfare was considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare four thousand additional copies of 
its committee print of the Eighty-eighth 
Congress entitled “Toward Full Employment: 
Proposals for a Comprehensive Employment 
and Manpower Policy in the United States”, 
a report together with minority and individ- 
ual views prepared by the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATION IN ENVIRON- 
MENTAL HAZARDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 83) 
to authorize the printing of additional 
copies of the hearings on interagency 
coordination in environmental hazards 
(pesticides), part I (including exhibits) 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration with 
an amendment in line 3, after the word 
“Operations,” to strike out “two” and 
insert “three”; so as to make the concur- 
rent resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Government Operations three thousand ad- 
ditional copies of its hearings on interagency 
coordination in environmental hazards) 
(pesticides), part I (including exhibits). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution, as 
amended, was agreed to. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “MINERAL 
AND WATER RESOURCES IN NE- 
VADA” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 335) to print as a 
Senate document, with additional copies, 
a report entitled “Mineral and Water 
Resources in Nevada” which had been 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with amendments, 
in line 4, after the word “printed”, to in- 
sert “with illustrations”, and in line 5, 
after the word “printed”, to strike out 
“five thousand” and insert “three thou- 
sand three hundred”; so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the report entitled “Min- 
eral and Water Resources in Nevada”, pre- 
pared by the United States Geological 
Survey and the Nevada Bureau of Mines, 
shall be printed with illustrations as a Sen- 
ate document. There shall be printed three 
thousand three hundred additional copies 
of such Senate document, which shall be for 
the use of the Members of the Senate from 
the State of Nevada. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


RESERVATION OF CERTAIN AREA IN 
CANAL ZONE 

The bill (S. 808) to amend the act en- 

titled “An act to authorize the setting 

aside of an area within the Canal Zone to 

preserve and conserve its natural fea- 
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tures for scientific study, for providing 
and maintaining facilities for such study, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 2, 
1940, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the Act entitled “An Act to authorize 
the setting aside of an area within the Canal 
Zone to preserve and conserve its natural 
features for scientific study, for providing 
and maintaining facilities for such study, 
and for other purposes”, approved July 2, 
1940 (54 Stat. 724, 725), is amended by strik- 
ing out “not to exceed $10,000 for expenses 
necessary in” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “such sums as are necessary 
Tor”. 


AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 722— 
NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2602) to amend Public Law 722 
of the 79th Congress and Public Law 85- 
935 relating to the National Air Museum 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 8, after 
“(60 Stat.“, to strike out 977“ and insert 
“997”; on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“designee”, to insert “the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, or his designee, the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, or his 
designee,”; in line 13, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “two” and insert 
“three”; at the top of page 3, to strike 
out: 

(2) deleting “1923” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1949“ so as to read as follows: 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(2) deleting “and salary” and “or the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended” so 
as to read as follows: 


In line 8, after the word “appoint- 
ment”, to strike out “and salary”; in line 
9, after the word “service”, to strike out 
“laws or the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended” and insert “laws”; at the 
beginning of line 23, to strike out “flight:” 
and insert “flight;”; on page 4, line 7, 
after the word “is”, to strike out 
“amended by inserting “and space' im- 
mediately after ‘national air’ and be- 
fore ‘museum’ wherever ‘national air 
museum’ appears in the said section, so 
as to read as follows:” and insert “re- 
pealed”; at the beginning of line 11, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution with the advice of the advisory 
board is hereby directed to investigate and 
survey suitable lands and buildings for selec- 
tion as a site for said national air and space 
museum and to make recommendations to 
Congress for the acquisition of suitable lands 
and buildings for said national air and space 
museum. 


In line 20, after the word “thereof”, 
to strike out “five” and insert “six”; in 
line 22, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “five” and insert six“; on page 5, 
line 4, after the word “its”, to strike out 
“operation” and insert “operations”; 
after line 9, to insert: 

(1) inserting “and independent agencies” 
after “departments”; 


At the beginning of line 12, to strike 
out “(1)” and insert “(2)”; at the be- 
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ginning of line 14, to strike out “(2)” 
and insert “(3)”; in line 15, after the 
word “after”, to strike out “aircraft;” 
and insert “aircraft,”; at the beginning 
of line 17, to strike out “(3)” and in- 
sert “(4)”; at the beginning of line 19, 
to strike out “(4)” and insert “(5)”; 
in line 22, after the word “departments”, 
to insert “and independent agencies”; 
on page 6, line 2, after the word “ex- 
hibition”, to strike out “historical” and 
insert “historical,”; in line 22, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “purpose” and insert 
“purposes”; on page 7, after line 2, to 
insert: 

Sec. 11. Payments of compensation hereto- 
fore made to the head of the National Air 
Museum at rates fixed by the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution without re- 
gard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, are hereby ratified and affirmed. 


At the beginning of line 9, to change 
the section number from “11” to “12”; 
on page 8, at the beginning of line 4, to 
change the section number from “12” to 
“13”; at the beginning of line 13, to in- 
sert “Sec. 4.”; and in line 14, after the 
word “appropriated”, to insert “to the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution”; 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “the National Air 
Museum Amendments Act of 1964.” 


PART I—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 722 OF 
THE SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Sec. 2. Section 1(a) of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress (60 Stat. 997) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) There is hereby established under the 
Smithsonian Institution a bureau to be 
known as a national air and space museum, 
which shall be administered by the Smith- 
sonian Institution with the advice of a board 
to be composed of the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, or his designee, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, or his designee, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, or his designee, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, or his designee, 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard, or his 
designee, the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, or his 
designee, the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, or his designee, the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
three citizens of the United States appointed 
by the President from civilian life who shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President. The 
members of the board shall serve as such 
members without compensation but shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the board.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 1(b) 
of Public Law 722 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress is amended by: 

(1) inserting “and space” immediately 
following “national air“ and before mu- 
seum”; and 

(2) deleting “and salary” and “or the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended” so 
as to read as follows: 


„(b) The Secretary of the Smithsonian In- ` 


stitution with the advice of the board may 
appoint and fix the compensation and duties 
of the head of a national air and space mu- 
seum whose appointment shall not be subject 
to the civil service laws.” 

Sec. 4. Section 2 of Public Law 722 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by: 

(1) inserting “and space” immediately 
after “national air” and before “museum”; 
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(2) inserting “and space flight” immedi- 
ately after “aviation” wherever “aviation” ap- 
pears in said section; and 

(3) inserting “and space flight” immedi- 
ately following “aeronautical” and before 
“equipment” 
so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Said national air and space mu- 
seum shall memorialize the national develop- 
ment of aviation and space flight; collect, 
preserve, and display aeronautical and space 
flight equipment of historical interest and 
significance; serve as a repository for scien- 
tific equipment and data pertaining to the 
development of aviation and space flight; and 
provide educational material for the his- 
torical study of aviation and space flight.” 

Sec. 5. Section 3 of Public Law 722 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress is repealed. 

Sec. 6. The second sentence of section 
4(a) of Public Law 722 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress is amended by deleting three“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “six” so as to read 
as follows: “The board may function not- 
withstanding vacancies and six members of 
the board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business.“ 

Sec. 7. Section 4(b) of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by 
inserting “and space” immediately after “na- 
tional air” and before “museum” so as to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Smithsonian Institution shall in- 
clude in its annual report of its operations to 
Congress a statement of the operations of 
said national air and space museum, includ- 
ing all public and private moneys received 
and disbursed.” 

Sec. 8. Section 5(a) of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-nine Congress is amended by: 

(1) inserting “and independent agencies” 
after “departments”; 

(2) inserting “and space” immediately 
after “national air” and before “museum”; 

(3) inserting “spacecraft” and a comma 
immediately after “aircraft,” and before “air- 
craft parts”; 

(4) inserting “and spacecraft” immedi- 
ately after “aircraft” in the phrase “aircraft 
parts”; and 

(5) inserting “and space flight” immedi- 
ately after “aeronautical” and before “equip- 
ment”. 
so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) The heads of executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are authorized to transfer or loan to 
said national air and space museum without 
charge therefor aircraft, spacecraft, aircraft 
and spacecraft parts, instruments, engines, 
or other aeronautical and space flight equip- 
ment or records for exhibition, historical, or 
educational purposes.” 

Sec. 9. Section 5(b) of Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by 
inserting “and space” immediately after “na- 
tional air” and before “museum” so as to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, with the advice of the Commission 
of Fine Arts, is authorized (1) to accept as a 
gift to the Smithsonian Institution from 
George H. Stephenson, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, a statue of Brigadier General 
William L. Mitchell of such character as may 
be deemed appropriate, and (2) without ex- 
pense to the United States, to cause such 
statue to be erected at a suitable location on 
the grounds of the national air and space 
museum.” 

Sec. 10. Section 6 of the Public Law 722 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress is amended by 
inserting “and space” immediately after “na- 
tional air“ and before “museum” so as to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $50,000 for the pur- 
poses of this Act and there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated annually hereafter 
such sums as may be necessary to maintain 
and administer said national air and space 
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museum including salaries and all other 
necessary expenses.” 

Sec. 11. Payments of compensation hereto- 
fore made to the head of the National Air 
Museum at rates fixed by the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
are hereby ratified and affirmed. 


PART II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 85-935 


Sec. 12. Section 1 of Public Law 85-935 (72 
Stat. 1794) is amended by: 

(1) deleting “for the construction of” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, and to construct”; 
and 


(2) inserting “and Space” immediately fol- 
lowing “National Air” and before Museum“. 


so as to read as follows: 

“That the Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution are hereby authorized and directed 
to prepare plans, including drawings and 
specifications, and to construct a suitable 
building for a National Air and Space Mu- 
seum (with requisite equipment, approaches, 
architectural landscape treatment of the 
grounds, and connections with public utili- 
ties and the Federal heating system) for the 
use of the Smithsonian Institution, to be lo- 
cated on that part of reservation which is 
bounded by Fourth Street Southwest on the 
east, Seventh Street Southwest on the west, 
Independence Avenue on the south, and Jef- 
ferson Drive on the north, title to which is 
in the United States.” 

Sec. 13. Section 4 of the Public Law 85-935 
is amended by: 

(1) deleting “shall” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “may”; and 

(2) by adding the following sentence at 
the end of the section: “When so specified in 
the pertient appropriation Act, amounts ap- 
propriated under this authorization are 
avallable without fiscal year limitation.” 
so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act: Provided, That appropriations for 
this purpose, except such part as may be 
necessary for the incidental expenses of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution in 
connection with this project, may be trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion for the performance of the work. When 
so specified in the pertinent appropriation 
Act, amounts appropriated under this au- 
thorization are available without fiscal year 
limitation.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


POLICING OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS OF SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION 


The bill (H.R. 9036) to amend the act 
of October 24, 1951, relating to the po- 
licing of the buildings and grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institution was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. PELL subsequently said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Smithsonian Institution, I wish to 
express my pleasure at Senate passage 
today of three bills pertaining to the 
growth and development of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

They are: 

S. 808, introduced by Senator SALTON- 
STALL, for himself, Senator ANDERSON, and 
Senator FULBRIGHT, all of whom are Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian. This bill 
would remove an unrealistic statutory 
limitation of $10,000 per annum on the 
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operation of the Smithsonian’s Canal 
Zone Biological Area, located on Barro 
Colorado Island, in Gatun Lake. This 
area is the only biological research area 
under the U.S. flag in the Latin American 
tropics. The statutory limitation dates 
back to the enabling legislation of July 
2, 1940. Funds in excess of the limita- 
tion have been budgeted and appropriat- 
ed, without objection, since 1951. The 
legislation is aimed at correcting an out- 
moded provision and at avoiding the 
possibility of the raising of a point of 
order on this item in the Smithsonian ap- 
propriation bills. It is, in essence, a 
technical piece of legislation, and would 
simply provide “such sums as are neces- 
sary” for the Smithsonian’s important 
research activities in the area. 

H.R. 9036: This bill, passed by the 
House of Representatives on Decem- 
ber 17, 1963, would redescribe the build- 
ings and grounds of the Smithsonian to 
include those acquired since enactment 
of the basic law of 1951, and to include 
future acquisitions of land and buildings. 
The bill would expressly authorize mem- 
bers of the Smithsonian’s special police 
force to be armed, a provision needed for 
proper policing of the buildings involved; 
and it would authorize these policemen 
to enforce, concurrently with the Na- 
tional Park Service, applicable laws and 
regulations, including traffic control. 

A similar bill, S. 809, was introduced 
by Senator SALTONSTALL, for himself and 
Senator ANDERSON and Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT. However, it is felt that the lan- 
guage of H.R. 9036 conforms more ex- 
actly with the needs of both the Smith- 
sonian and the National Park Service in 
technical details pertaining to the regu- 
latory authority involved. Accordingly, 
since these details have been approved 
by the Smithsonian and the National 
Park Service, I am pleased that H.R. 9036 
was passed, as reported. 

S. 2602, introduced by Senator ANDER- 
son, for himself and Senator SALTON- 
STALL. This bill would change the name 
of the proposed National Air Museum to 
the National Air and Space Museum, and 
would provide that this Smithsonian bu- 
reau shall have the same functions in 
regard to space that it now has, under 
existing law, with respect to aviation. 
The bill would also authorize construc- 
tion of the museum building itself. 

The bill would provide for the con- 
struction of “a suitable building” for the 
proposed National Air and Space Mu- 
seum. According to a statement from 
Dr. S. Dillon Ripley, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian: 

The total appropriation which would be 
requested as the result of enactment of S. 
2602 is $40,045,000. 


This is a sizable sum, and one which 
has caused me concern. I believe we 
must be particularly careful in fulfilling 
our deep responsibilities in respect to 
costs and in insuring that such costs be 
analyzed and weighed, no matter how 
high the purpose of the project involved 
may be, or how popular its appeal. For 
these reasons, I directed that a study of 
the costs involved be made; and this is 
included in the committee report. In 
brief, I believe that the costs of the pro- 
posed museum fall within a reasonably 
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comparative range in respect to other 
museum structures of comparable scope, 
size, and purpose. In the study, special 
reference is made to the recently con- 
structed Smithsonian Museum of History 
and Technology. Research disclosed 
that this building was perhaps most 
comparable, for cost purposes, to the 
proposed National Air and Space Mu- 
seum. In this respect, the overall cubic 
footage costs of the proposed museum 
are less than those of the Museum of 
History and Technology. 

Believing, as I do, that the costs for 
the proposed museum are not out of line, 
I carefully considered whether this mu- 
seum would be desirable, and whether it 
should be constructed in accordance with 
the plans which have been developed. 

I believe these are the determining 
factors: 

First. The history of this legislation 
goes back some 18 years, to 1946, when 
the concept for the proposed museum 
was enacted into law. Subsequently, in 
1958, the Mall site for this museum and 
funds for appropriate plans were au- 
thorized by law. To date, a total of 
$1,875,000 has been approved by Con- 
gress for planning and design; and these 
plans have, in turn, been approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, in 
accord with required procedures. Thus, 
this legislation does not introduce a new 
concept; instead, it implements one 
already established. 

Second. In making possible, for the 
first time, historic and comprehensive 
exhibits of our country’s pioneering 
undertakings in air and space, and in 
presenting graphically the broad engi- 
neering bases for air and space explora- 
tion, the proposed museum would, in my 
best judgment, afford great educational 
opportunities, especially for our Nation's 
youth. Like no other single building, it 
would help instruct and inspire the 
young aeronautical and space engineer- 
ing talents we need today, to maintain 
our paramount position in these most 
important fields. It would give, in an 
exceptionally visual manner, an under- 
standing of the science and technology 
of air and space flight, from the original 
Kitty Hawk glider of the Wright broth- 
ers to our latest achievements in outer 
space. 

Third. As explained by Philip S. Hop- 
kins, Director of the National Air Muse- 
um as now constituted, the proposed 
museum would house the world's larg- 
est and finest Historical Flight Research 
Center, with a library, reference files, 
films, drawings, and photographs. 

Fourth. As conceived by the archi- 
tects, the museum's interior would im- 
part a sense of spaciousness, with ex- 
hibits on various unenclosed levels, so 
that the 65 “famous firsts” of flight, 
planned for inclusion, could be seen at 
various heights, both close by and from 
a distance. The design is unique in this 
regard; there would be no peering up into 
the rafters of a room, to see a particular 
object. The design concepts also pro- 
vide for a flexibility of display and a 
rotation of exhibits, so as to provide for 
future expansion of the exhibits. 

Fifth. Over the years, there have been 
suggested and proposed alternative sites 
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for a display of our historic air or space 
exhibits. I have studied with interest 
these proposals, but have concluded that 
the Mall site, approved by Congress, is 
best suited to making the exhibits con- 
veniently available to the greatest num- 
bers of visitors. Twelve million annually 
now visit the Smithsonian buildings on 
the Mall. The Smithsonian estimates 
that 5 million would visit the proposed 
museum in its first year after comple- 
tion. That number now visits the 
Smithsonian’s Museum of History and 
Technology. Its proximity to the pro- 
posed museum would seem an additional 
important factor—in other words, a mu- 
seum complex appropriately located be- 
tween the Capitol and the Washington 
Monument, with the buildings within 
walking distance of each other, once the 
visitor has arrived on the Mall. 

Sixth. This brings up an added im- 
portant point—namely, that the pro- 
posed museum would have beneath it an 
underground garage for 1,400 cars. Such 
a facility would alleviate the currently 
crowded parking conditions on the Mall, 
would open up the avenues within its 
confines, and would provide much 
needed convenience for the increasing 
numbers of visitors who in. the future 
will be coming to Washington. 

Seventh. Nationwide interest in our 
pioneering efforts and achievements in 
the fields of air and space technology 
and in their continuing development is 
growing, and is of deep significance to 
our future undertakings in these areas, 
for in our democracy the basic interest of 
our people is reflected in the programs 
we can plan and in their implementation. 
Such constructive planning for the fu- 
ture is greatly enhanced by historic 
perspective, by a knowledge and under- 
standing of what went before, of what 
gives shape and meaning to today, and 
of what will shape the goals of tomorrow. 
Only 5 percent of the Smithsonian’s air 
and space collections is now visible to the 
public, in the existing small hangar 
located behind the old Smithsonian 
building. Yet this small hangar was 
visited by more than 2.5 million people, 
last year. They were missing 95 percent 
of what they could see in the proposed 
museum. This is perhaps the most co- 
gent reason of all for its construction. 

In conclusion, I pay tribute to the 
three Senators who serve as Regents of 
the Smithsonian, and who have either 
sponsored or cosponsored these bills. 
Senators CLINTON P. ANDERSON, J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, and LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
are to be congratulated for their distin- 
guished leadership in enhancing the con- 
tribution of the Smithsonian Institution 
to the Nation and in giving renewing 
meaning to its established purpose “for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” I also pay tribute to Sen- 
ator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, who has been 
a pioneer of the legislation pertaining to 
the National Air and Space Museum. 
His imagination and foresight in this re- 
gard bear significantly on the action the 
Senate has taken. 


NATIONAL TROPICAL BOTANICAL 
GARDEN 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 1991) to charter by act of Con- 
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gress the National Tropical Botanical 
Garden which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 5, in the heading 
in line 21, after the word “Corporate”, 
to strike out “Activities” and insert 
“Activities; Resident Agent”; in line 22, 
after “Sec. 7.”, to insert “(a)”; on page 
6, after line 3, to strike out “Resident 
Agent”; at the beginning of line 5, to 
strike out “Sec. 8.” and insert (b)“; 
after line 10, to insert: 
MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be determined as the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation may provide. 

(b) Each member of the corporation, 
other than honorary and associate members, 
shall have the right to one vote on each mat- 
ter submitted to a vote at all meetings of 
the members of the corporation. 


And on page 7, after line 1, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 10. (a) The financial transactions and 
the pertinent books and records of the corpo- 
ration shall be audited annually after the 
close of the fiscal year, as established by the 
bylaws of the corporation, by an independent 
certified public accountant in accordance 
with the principles and procedures applicable 
to commercial corporate transactions, at the 
expense of the corporation. The audit shall 
be conducted at such place or places where 
the accounts of the corporation are normally 
kept. All books, accounts, financial records, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation 
and necessary to facilitate the audit shall be 
made available to the person or persons con- 
ducting the audit. Full facilities for veri- 
fying transactions, with the balances or se- 
curities held by depositories, fiscal agents, and 
custodians shall be afforded to such person 
or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include verification by the person 
or persons conducting the audit of state- 
ments of (1) assets and liabilities; (2) capi- 
tal and surplus or deficit; (3) surplus or def- 
icit analysis; (4) income and expense; and 
(5) sources and application of funds. Such 
report shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 10. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the cor- 
poration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or 
persons conducting the audit; and full facil- 
ities for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fisca! year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and include such statements, together with 
the independent auditor’s opinion of those 
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statements, as are necessary to present fairly 
the corporation’s assets and liabilities, sur- 
plus or deficit with an analysis of the changes 
therein during the year, supplemented in 
reasonable detail by a statement of the cor- 
poration’s income and expenses during the 
year including (1) the results of any trading, 
manufacturing, publishing, or other commer- 
cial-type endeavor carried on by the corpora- 
tion, and (2) a schedule of all contracts re- 
quiring payments in excess of $10,000 and 
any payments of compensation, salaries, or 
fees at a rate in excess of $10,000 per annum. 
The report shall not be printed as a public 
document. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


CREATION OF THE CORPORATION 


SECTION 1. The following persons: Henry 
Francis duPont, Winterthur, Delaware; 
Deane Waldo Malott, Ithaca, New York; 
Horace Marden Albright, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Robert Allerton, Kauai, Hawaii; and 
Paul Bigelow Sears, New Haven, Connecticut; 
and their associates and successors, are here- 
by created and declared to be a body cor- 
porate by the name of National Tropical Bo- 
tanical Garden (hereinafter referred to as the 
corporation“) and by such name shall be 
known and have perpetual succession and the 
powers, limitations, and restrictions herein 
contained. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. The persons named in section 1 shall 
be the incorporators of the corporation and 
members of the initial board of trustees and 
are authorized to complete the organization 
of the corporation by the selection of other 
trustees and officers, the adoption of bylaws, 
and the doing of such other acts necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this Act. 


PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The purposes and objects of the cor- 
poration shall be— 

(a) to establish, develop, operate, and 
maintain for the benefit of the people of 
the United States an educational and scien- 
tific center in the form of a tropical botani- 
cal garder or gardens, together with such 
facilities as libraries, herbaria, laboratories, 
and museums which are appropriate and 
necessary for encouraging and conducting re- 
search in basic and applied tropical botany; 

(b) to foster and encourage fundamental 
research with respect to tropical plant life 
and to encourage research and study of the 
uses of tropical flora in agriculture, forestry, 
horticulture, medicine, and other sciences, 
and as a means of producing economic 
income; 

(c) to disseminate through publications 
and other media the knowledge acquired at 
the gardens relative to basic and applied 
tropical botany; 

(d) to collect and cultivate tropical flora 
of every nature and origin and to preserve 
for the people of the United States species 
of tropical plant life threatened with ex- 
tinction; 

(e) to provide a beneficial facility which 
will contribute to the education, instruc- 
tion, and recreation of the people of the 
United States. 

POWERS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 4. The corporation shall have the fol- 
lowing powers: 

(a) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(b) to sue and be sued, and to complain 
and defend in any court of competent juris- 
diction; 

(c) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 


(d) to choose such trustees, officers, man- 
agers, agents, and employees as the actiy- 
ities of the corporation may require; 
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(e) to adopt, amend, and alter bylaws, not 
inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States of America or of any State in which 
the corporation is to operate, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the management of its 
property and the regulation of its affairs; 

(f) to make contracts; 

(g) to take by gift, bequest, devise, ex- 
change, lease, purchase, or grant from any 
public body or agency, or from any private 
corporation, association, partnership, firm, or 
individual and to hold absolutely or in trust 
for any of the purposes of the corporation, 
any property, real, personal, or mixed, neces- 
sary or convenient for attaining the objects 
and carrying into effect the purposes of the 
corporation; 

(h) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, 
mortgage, encumber, and otherwise alienate 
real, personal, or mixed property; and 

(i) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness therefor, and secure 
the same by mortgage, deed of trust, pledge, 
or otherwise, subject in every case to all 
applicable provisions of the Federal and 
State laws or to the laws of the District of 
Columbia; and 

(3) to do any and all acts and things nec- 
essary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Sec. 5. (a) Upon enactment of this Act, 
the trustees of the corporation may select 
additional persons to serve as members of 
the board of trustees. The total number of 
trustees shall not exceed fifteen. The in- 
corporators of the corporation shall each 
serve on the board of trustees for a term of 
at least three years. 

(b) Except for the foregoing provision, 
the board of trustees of the corporation shall 
be selected in such manner and shall serve 
for such time as may be prescribed in the 
bylaws of the corporation. 

(c) The board of trustees shall be the 
managing body of the corporation and shall 
have such powers, duties, and responsibili- 
ties as may be prescribed in the bylaws of 
the corporation. 

OFFICERS 


Sec. 6. The officers of the corporation shall 
be a president, one or more vice presidents, 
a secretary, a treasurer, and such other of- 
ficers as may be authorized by the bylaws 
of the corporation. 

(b) The officers of the corporation shall 
be elected in such manner and for such 
terms and with such duties as may be pre- 
scribed in the bylaws of the corporation. 


PRINCIPAL CORPORATE OFFICE AND TERRITORIAL 
SCOPE OF CORPORATE ACTIVITIES; RESIDENT 
AGENT 


Sec. 7. (a) The corporation initially shall 
have its principal office in the District of Co- 
lumbia and later at such place as may be de- 
termined by the board of trustees. The cor- 
poration shall have the right to conduct its 
activities in the United States and elsewhere 
but shall establish a tropical botanical gar- 
den or gardens only in the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall maintain in the 
District of Columbia at all times a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the corporation and notice to 
or service upon such agent, or mailed to the 
business address of such agent, shall be 
deemed notice to or service upon the cor- 
poration. 

MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be determined as the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation may provide. 

(b) Each member of the corporation, other 
than honorary and associate members, shall 
have the right to one vote on each matter 
submitted to a vote at all meetings of the 
members of the corporation. 
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LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 
Src. 9. The corporation shall be liable for 

the acts of its officers and agents when act- 

ing within the scope of their authority. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; REPORT TO 
CONGRESS 


Sec. 10. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation and 
necessary to facilitate the audit shall be 
made available to the person or persons con- 
ducting the audit; and full facilities for 
verifying transactions with the balances or 
securities held by depositories, fiscal agents, 
and custodians shall be afforded to such 
person or persons, 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and include such statements, together with 
the independent auditor's opinion of those 
statements, as are necessary to present fairly 
the corporation's assets and liabilities, sur- 
plus or deficit with an analysis of the changes 
therein during the year, supplemented in rea- 
sonable detail by a statement of the corpora- 
tion's income and expenses during the year 
including (1) the results of any trading, 
manufacturing, publishing, or other commer- 
clal-type endeavor carried on by the corpora- 
tion, and (2) a schedule of all contracts re- 
quiring payments in excess of $10,000 and any 
payments of compensation, salaries, or fees 
at a rate in excess of $10,000 per annum. The 
report shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count. It shall also keep minutes of the 
proceedings of its board of trustees, and com- 
mittees having any of the authority of the 
board of trustees, 

Al books and records of the corporation 
shall be open for inspection by any member 
of the corporation or his agent or attorney 


for any proper purpose at any reasonable 
time. 


DIVIDENDS 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue shares of stock or to declare 
or pay dividends. 

LOANS TO MEMBERS, DIRECTORS, OR OFFICERS 

Sec. 13. The corporation shall not make 
loans to its members, trustees, officers, or 
employees. Any trustee of the corporation 
who votes for or assents to the making of a 
loan to an officer, trustee, member, or em- 
ployee of the corporation and any officer 
who participates in the making of any such 
loan shall be jointly and severally liable to 
the corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 

The foregoing notwithstanding, nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to prohibit the 
payment of compensation to trustees, offi- 
cers, and agents of the corporation. 

DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OR ASSETS 

Sec. 14. The corporation shall not be op- 
erated for profit, and no part of the net in- 
come or assets shall inure to any of its mem- 
bers, trustees, officers, or employees or be 
distributable thereto, 

Upon dissolution or final liquidation of 
the corporation, all assets remaining after 
the corporation’s liabilities have been satis- 
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fied, shall be distributed to the United States 
Government, to be administered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, through the National 
Park Service under the Act of August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as 
amended and supplemented, or to a State 
or local government to be used for a public 
purpose, in accordance with the determina- 
tion of the board of trustees and in com- 
pliance with the charter and bylaws of the 
corporation and Federal and State laws. 
NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 15. The corporation, and its officers 
and trustees as such, shall not contribute to 
or otherwise support or assist any political 
party or candidate for elective public office. 

EXCLUSIVE USE OF NAME 

Sec. 16, The corporation shall have the sole 
and exclusive right to use and to authorize 
the use of the name “National Tropical Bo- 
tanical Garden.” 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec. 17. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONCERT OF 
THE MORMON TABERNACLE 
CHOIR 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the world- 
renowned Mormon Tabernacle Choir will 
present a concert this afternoon at the 
White House at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

This will be the third time that this 
117-year-old musical group has given a 
command performance for a President of 
the United States. The choir has sung 
in the past before Presidents Eisenhower 
and Taft. Our late President, John F. 
Kennedy, acclaimed the choir when he 
heard them in the tabernacle in Salt 
Lake City shortly before his tragic death. 

Music has always been a bulwark in 
the faith for the members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and 
the choir held its first recitals less than a 
month after the Mormons arrived in 
Utah’s great Salt Lake Valley in 1847. 
By August 22 of that year, the settlers 
had constructed a tabernacle of adobe 
blocks and poles supporting a roof of 
leaves and branches, and were raising 
their voices in thanksgiving to God. 
Now, their permanent home is the oval- 
roofed tabernacle on the Latter-day 
Saints Church temple grounds in Salt 
Lake City. 

In 1847, the choir performed only for 
the faithful of the valley. Now, the choir 
performs for millions. It is virtually im- 
possible to tell how many people hear 
them over their weekly national radio 
broadcasts. The choir has been broad- 
casting for 35 consecutive years—the 
longest continuous program on the air 
today. The Sunday program is broad- 
cast to 235 network stations, and some 
50 more tapes are released to other sta- 
tions, plus distribution through the 
armed services network and the Voice of 
America. 

The choir is also well known in the re- 
cording field, having cut a number of 
disks, including their recording of the 
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“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which 
has sold over half a million copies. 

Among the motion pictures featuring 
the Mormon singers is the award-win- 
ning “With Music Ring.” This was pro- 
duced for worldwide television and thea- 
ter release by the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Included in the repertoire of the choir 
are over 1,200 selections ranging through 
all fields of music, from church songs to 
folk tunes to songs of other faiths and 
popular pieces. 

This tour is the 20th time in the choir’s 
history that it has left its home in Salt 
Lake City. In 1955, the choir undertook 
its most extensive tour with a road trip 
through Europe. Its excellence was 
hailed everywhere, and “Standing room 
only” signs appeared at many perform- 
ances. 

The choir has appeared at the Seattle 
World’s Fair and will go from here to 
appear at the New York World’s Fair. 
It also traveled to Rapid City, S. Dak., 
to appear at the Mount Rushmore Me- 
morial over the historic first live Telstar 
satellite broadcast. 

The 375 members of this acclaimed and 
sought-after choir are not professional 
singers, but a cross section of Utah’s 
nonprofessionals. One-third of the 
choir members are housewives. Among 


the ranks of the choir are a powerline 
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man, a glassblower, an interpreter, and 
an interior decorator. There are 40 hus- 
band-wife combinations, and one family 
is represented by a husband, wife, son, 
and daughter-in-law. 

These dedicated people drive as much 
as 45 miles to weekly rehearsals and 
Sunday performances. One of the past 
members, who was a cowboy, drove 130 
miles one way to participate in the ac- 
tivities. 

Directing the choir, Richard P. Condie 
commands the best abilities of the 
singers, now pleading for emphasis, now 
finding the most delicate way through a 
difficult passage. The friendly and gifted 
conductor, himself a fine tenor, has de- 
voted virtually his whole life to the art 
of fine music. 

The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, though 
it has achieved great renown, is a choir 
built on simple faith and dedication. It 
is a choir of everyday people offering 
their voices and their abilities to God in 
their devotion to him. 


A PART OF THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
WAR ON POVERTY 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 

President, today I wish to discuss a sit- 

uation where the Government through 

the Farmers Home Administration is 

advancing over $1,000 per acre to have 
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farmland retired from production and 
diverted to recreational purposes. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
was originally established for the pur- 
pose of aiding the small American 
farmer. As such it served a useful 


purpose. 

But under the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration this agency has gone far 
afield from its original objective. In- 
stead of representing an aid to the 
farmer its functions have been turned 
over to numerous political boondoggle 
schemes. 

These new ventures have little or no 
connection with farming operations and 
they are extremely costly to the tax- 
payers, and while the cost is charged to 
the American farm program its benefits 
do not go to the farmer. 

Under the guise of helping the farmer 
this agency is lending fantastic sums to 
start golf courses and to build public 
swimming pools, hunting lodges, and 
fishponds. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorp a list of 
the loans in excess of $50,000 which have 
been made by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to construct golf courses 
and other recreational facilities. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Name of borrower 


Caroline Country Club, Inc............ 
Vermillion Fairways, Inc... — 


Quitman Country Club, Ine 
Star Recreational Center 
Lucedale Country Club, Ine 
Bolivar County ‘onservation League 
Cuming County Recreation Corp 
Lake Von Community Club 
Clifton Springs Club, Ine 
The Brushy Mountain Recreation 
Associat: 


ion, Ine, 
Duplin Counixy Club; Ie 
Piney Point Golf Club, Inc. 
Pilot Knob Park, Inc 
Clarendon County Club. 


McCormick Country Club, Ine 
Arcadia Country Club, Ine 


Location of loan Amount Purpose of loan Acres 
of loan 
Caroline County, Md............ SIE; 10 | GOH II ? dr L 
St. Louis County, Minn 95, 000 pte pera ne wus pool, shooting range, campsite, tennis court, 
dren's gi o E 
50,400 | Golf course, A oari l, tennis court, lake, land_.......--.-.----|.-.-.. 
150, 000 | Golf course, swimming Lidge and other 1 — areas 
Forggensee . 
120,000 | Fishing and hunting reservoir, pickni: and boating... 
250, 000 | Golf course, clubhouse, s 3 l, - e recreation area 
60, 000 olf, swimming, ing, pi foknicking, i and A A 
kenn U— — oa 
172,000 | Golf course, Leary os caretaker’s residence, equipment shed, tennis courts, |...... 
and shuffleboards. 
100. O00) | Ghent r aaa aana 60 
260,000 |..... 8 E E Se EG O E ee ate 1 160 
236, 000 | Golf course, clubhouse, swimming pool, bathhouse, and pene 6 h MAE 
50, 000 Gars course, two tennis courts, equipment shed, paving and miscellaneous, pro 
shop. 
McCormick banal: 8.C___._..| 72,000 | Golf course, clubhouse, — shed, picnic area, and tennis eourts 
Trempealeau County, Wis 91, 500 | Golf course, remodel elubhouse -nkan arisan aneno eaol aspa 


LOANS FOR GRAZING 


Prowers County Grazing Association... 


Prowers County, Colo 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the agency has attempted to 
justify these loans on the basis that they 
resulted in the retirement of a sub- 
stantial amount of farm acreage at a 
low cost to the taxpayers. That is not 
true. For instance: 

In Caroline County, Md., 136 acres 
were retired with a $151,190 loan. This 
is over $1,000 per acre. In New Mexico 
55 acres were retired from production 
with a loan of $60,000, again over $1,000 
per acre. In North Carolina 60 acres 
were retired from production with a loan 
of $100,000, or over $1,500 per acre. 

Other similar cases can be found on 
the loans of less than $50,000 which were 
made for these same purposes. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a list of 
the loans below $50,000 which were made 
by the Farmers Home Administration to 
start golf courses and recreational areas. 
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Here again fantastic investments for 
each acre retired from production were 
made by this agency. 


There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Association loans 


State and county Name of borrower Recreation classification [loaned forjused for 
recreation) recrea- 
m 
Iowa: 
„ Hubbard Recreation Club $38, 000 63 
Backbone Golf & Country Club. 25, 000 56 
loux Sandy Hollow Golf Club 40, 000 73 
Minnesota: Stearnes Meadowlark Country Club 33, 500 80 
South Carolina: Dillon. Lake View Corp., Ine 8 E. on ball. play 40, 000 3 
area, 

South Dakota: 
Union „ 16, 000 38 
J Country ere ESE ARS — AE FA 8, 200 20 
Texas: Gillespie 3 area 11, 500 4 
ashington: Lincoln Harrington Golf & Coun Club — Golf course 45,000 64 
West V. : Marion.. Swimming Pool Club, Swimming P pool, park, play- 32, 000 14 


Monomgah 
Inc. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As if 
these large loans to start golf courses 
were not enough we find that in some 
cases the Department of Agriculture— 
in its generosity with the taxpayers’ 
money—paid some of these borrowers 
extra amounts under the label of tech- 
nical assistance. 

In my opinion, there can be no pos- 
sible justification for ever having au- 
thorized this agency, which was orig- 
inally established for the benefit of the 
farmer, to direct its resources and its 
efforts toward starting golf courses and 
building country clubs or hunting pre- 
serves. 

This is only another example of how 
@ politically minded bureaucratic 
agency can go wild with the taxpayers’ 
money as an election year approaches, 
particularly when it is encouraged in 
its activities by the administration in 
power. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a list of 
payments made by the Department of 
Agriculture to these various country 
clubs. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Costs of technical assistance provided to 
FHA borrowers by SCS technicians 
Cost of SCS 
technical 
assistance 
Caroline Country Club, Inc., Caro- 

OS: County, Md ereenn 
Vermillion Fairways, A 

Louis County, Minn 


Quitman Country Club, Inc., 

Clarke County, Miss 347.14 
Star Recreational Center, Rankin 

County, en rne 113. 82 
Lucedale County Club, Inc., George 

County, Mlss . 171. 72 
Bolivar County. Conservation 

League, Bolivar County, Miss... 307.30 
Cuming County, Recreation Corp., 

Cuming County, Nebr 743. 47 
Lake Van Community Club, Cha- 

ves County, N. Mex 161.00 
Clifton Springs Club, Inc., Ontario 

C 460. 00 
The Brushy Mountain Recreation 

Association, Inc., Alexander 

—————— 59. 07 
Duplin Country Club, Inc., Duplin 

. A ANA 110. 72 
Piney Point Golf Club, Inc., Stan- i 

ley County, N. C —— 11. 16 
Pilot Knob Park, Inc., Surry Coun- 

Ys BVO coo sais bona A 89.75 
Clarendon Country Club, Claren- 

don County, S. C0 17. 24 
McCormick County Club, Inc., Mc- 

mick County, S. O ———— 498. 80 
Arcadia Country Club, Inc., Trem- 

pealeau County, Wis..-..--------- 32.00 
Prowers County Grazing Associa- 

tion, Prowers County, Colo......- 1, 630. 00 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 


President, since the Senate is debating 
a bill relating to the war on poverty, I 
ask unanimous consent that my remarks 
be entitled “A Part of the Administra- 
tion’s War on Poverty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would say to the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware that the bill we are dis- 
cussing is the Economic Opportunities 
Act of 1964. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, perhaps the bill is called the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, but 
it really should be called “The Political 
Boondoggle of 1964.” 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
those responsible for originating the so- 
called war on poverty bill are to be 
congratulated on reaching an alltime 
high level of proficiency and accomplish- 
ment on what is now apparently the new 
criteria for legislative proposals—an at- 
tractive and appealing title and slogan 
which obscure the bankrupt ideas and 
arbitrary powers which actually make 
up the bill. There may have been better 
catchword titles for bills before Con- 
gress, although I can recall none. There 
have probably been worse bills before 
Congress. Surely, however, there has 
never before been such an appealing title 
affixed to such a miserable content. 

Just as poverty has been a plague to 
mankind throughout history, it has been 
a major concern to mankind. No one 
can be found who is in favor of poverty. 
It is easier to be against poverty than to 
be against sin, for men find it within 
their nature to oppose poverty for them- 
selves as well as for other people. 

Many noble campaigns have been 
waged against poverty, and some of 
them have chalked up major accom- 
plishments. All of the major religions 
of the world have laid stress on benevo- 
lences. The pages of history record the 
works of great philanthropists from the 
Egyptian Pharaoh who bestowed the land 
of Goshen on Joseph’s famine-stricken 
Hebrew family, to the fabled Rockefel- 
ler’s dimes. Even the most selfish men 
have shown concern for the existence of 
poverty: Hitler brought economically de- 
pressed Germany back to prosperity be- 
tween 1934 and 1938. 

Despite all of these campaigns against 
poverty, the words of Christ recorded in 
the 8th verse of the 12th chapter of John 
remain uncontradicted: “For the poor 
always ye have with you.” 

Although the poor will be with us al- 
ways, this does not mean that any given 
level of physical want is inevitable for 
any given number of people. The word 
“poor” is relative by its very nature, and 
regardless of the absolute economic sta- 
tus, it will ever be applied to those in 
the lower portion of the economic spec- 
trum. 

In some areas of the world today, the 
word “poverty” is equated with literal 
starvation and death from exposure. In 
the United States, at least for the pur- 
poses of this proposal, the level of pov- 
erty falls where a family’s annual cash 
income is less than $3,000. 

This standard, in itself, is testimony 
to the success of our unexcelled private 
enterprise system, which provides not 
only a greater quantity of material bene- 
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fits for our society, but also provides for 
unsurpassed distribution of those bene- 
fits throughout the society. The most 
essential measure against poverty is to 
reduce the restraints of Government on 
our economic system so that it may con- 
tinue to thrive and raise the total eco- 
nomic spectrum of our society, from top 
to bottom. 

It is also imperative that the gains 
flowing from our private enterprise sys- 
tem be protected against the sapping in- 
fluence of inflation, which is aggravated 
by nothing more than it is by Govern- 
ment deficit spending. The most funda- 
mental responsibility of Government to- 
ward the reduction of poverty and the 
securing of a greater quantity of mate- 
rial benefits to those in the lowest in- 
come groups is to diminish the bureau- 
cratic restraints on free enterprise and 
to put its own fiscal affairs in order. In 
terms of these fundamental prerequisites, 
the National Government has not re- 
cently indicated by its actions that it 
is as seriously interested in reducing pov- 
erty as it is in imposing the regimenta- 
tion of its self-esteemed planning on all 
of our society through the power attend- 
ing the spending of borrowed money. 

Nor is this the only manner in which 
the National Government has recently 
demonstrated its unconcern, even dis- 
dain, for the material well-being of our 
less fortunate. Our foreign trade policies 
provide a pertinent example. According 
to a study just released by the Trade 
Relations Council of the United States, 
during the period between 1958 and 1962, 
the net increase in imports and net de- 
crease in exports have occasioned a loss 
to the Nation of more than 18,000 jobs— 
more than is the goal of this so-called 
antipoverty bill to create. While we were 
being so kind to other nations with trade 
concessions, we were helping with their 
struggle against poverty. In 1962, the 
unemployment rate in the United States 
was 5.6 percent. In Japan, it was 0.9 
percent; in Belgium, 1.8 percent; in West 
Germany, 0.7 percent; in France, less 
than 1 percent; in the United Kingdom, 
2 percent; in the Netherlands, 0.8 per- 
cent; and in Italy, 3.1 percent. 

If the Congress is truly interested in 
taking steps to cut unemployment, and 
thereby reduce poverty, it should abide 
by the equitable maxim that “one must 
be just before he is generous.” Too long 
have our trade policies been generous 
with American jobs. Quite significantly, 
the heaviest impact of our trade policies 
in terms of American jobs lost has fallen 
on those with lesser skills who have the 
most difficulty in finding new employ- 
ment. 

It is an undeniable fact that many in 
the United States today are in serious 
economic condition, although the situa- 
tion is not nearly so catastrophic as some 
would picture it. For instance, the com- 
mittee points out in its report that one- 
fifth of the families in the United States 
are poor—that is, have annual cash in- 
comes of less than $3,000. Included in 
this number are the more than one mil- 
lion members of the Armed Services of 
the United States who have annual cash 
incomes of less than $3,000, which in- 
cludes their food and housing. Nor are 
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all of those in this one-fifth susceptible 
of being equipped for gainful employ- 
ment by any program, for among this 
number are those unfortunates who are 
handicapped either physically or men- 
tally, as well as those who have reached 
such advanced years as to be no longer 
able to work. These persons and their 
dependents must be cared for and their 
needs met, but although they are among 
the one-fifth classified as being in pov- 
erty, they are not the objects of the cur- 
rent legislative proposal. Also within 
the one-fifth are those who have no de- 
sire to become employed, or who render 
themselves unfit for employment by over- 
indulgence. 

There does remain a group of persons 
who have health, disposition, and native 
ability but who, because of circumstance 
and fortune, and through no fault of 
their own, are not prepared to fill jobs 
which can be found. For these persons, 
much is now being done, both publicly, 
by the State and National Governments, 
and privately. According to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the National Government is currently op- 
erating 42 programs carrying appropria- 
tions of $31.8 billion designed to combat 
and overcome the causes of poverty. 

From this the question logically arises 
as to whether this war-on-poverty bill 
contains some novel element other than 
its attractive title to explain the big 
promotion of still another program ini- 
tiated at the $1 billion level of expendi- 
ture. The answer is affirmative. There 
is something new and novel in this pack- 
age. It is a new manner of using gov- 
ernmental power, together with a more 
unrestrained grant of power than has 
been vested under our governmental sys- 
tem, at least until this year. 

This is not just another Federal grant- 
in-aid program, where the National Gov- 
ernment furnishes money to a program 
if the State will set it up and run it, nor 
a cooperative program of matching funds 
with the States, nor even one of those 
where the National Government imposes 
its will indirectly by setting standards 
which the States must meet to qualify 
for funds. This bill would authorize pro- 
grams to be established by the National 
Government and operated at the local 
level by the National Government. The 
control will be direct, not indirect. 

The very first title in the bill would 
authorize the establishment of a Job 
Corps for boys and girls between 16 and 
22 years of age. These young people 
would be placed in camps of an undes- 
ignated number at undesignated loca- 
tions and would be operated by Federal 
officials under the direction of Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
more descriptively called the poverty 
czar. It is a drastic and sobering step 
to put large numbers of such young and 
impressionable people in the control of 
the Federal Government for any reason. 
In this instance, the actual reason is ob- 
scure, for Secretary of Labor Wirtz testi- 
fied, and I quote: 

There is no suggestion that this training 
program will qualify one of the enrollees for 
& skilled occupation, That we should dis- 
miss completely. 


Thus we have only one categorical as- 
surance about the purpose of putting 
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young people in “job camps,” and that is 
to insure that during the years of their 
encampment, they will be insured 
against acquiring qualifications for 
skilled occupations. In view of Secre- 
tary Wirtz’s candid statement, the name 
should be changed from Job Corps to 
“lost opportunity camps.” 

These “lost opportunity camps“ pro- 
vide a stark contrast of retrogression to 
effective programs conducted by local 
and State governments. South Caro- 
lina provides a good example. 

South Carolina has a successful and 
effective technical education system. 
Eight schools are now graduating ap- 
proximately 1,000 students each month, 
all of whom are employable in their own 
communities. These schools are oper- 
ated by the joint efforts of the local com- 
munities and the State. The local com- 
munities have levied a 10-percent ad 
valorem tax to finance their share of the 
costs. The schools graduate both tech- 
nicians and craftsmen. The cost is $440 
per student per year. 

The “lost opportunity camps” will be 
operated at an estimated cost of $4,700 
per student per year. As excessive as is 
this dollar cost for what it will produce, 
it is exceeded by far by the cost in lost 
skills and opportunities which now exist 
to those who succumb to the lure of the 
Madison Avenue gloss which conceals the 
real nature of the “lost opportunity 
camps.” 

Possibly the most brazen concentra- 
tion of power in the bill falls under the 
completely misleading and innocuous 
title of “Community action programs.” 
These programs will be carried out in a 
community, but not necessarily by or for 
the community. 

This title authorizes the poverty czar 
to pay to public or private nonprofit or- 
ganizations up to 90 percent—and in 
special cases, 100 percent—of the cost of 
community action programs which are 
“focused upon the needs of low-income 
individuals or families.” This broad 
grant of authority would include almost 
every conceivable private or public pro- 
gram dealing with health, welfare, edu- 
cation, housing, employment, or family 
life in any community or combination of 
communities. 

The poverty czar would be virtually 
all powerful in these programs. Except 
for the limitation that not more than 
12% percent of the funds could be spent 
in any one State, the czar would have the 
arbitrary power to decide who gets the 
money and for what purpose the money 
could be spent. 

Under this title, the poverty ezar would 
have the power to make direct grants to 
public or private schools, including 
church schools. The only prohibition 
in the bill is that the aid to schools not 
be “general aid.” There is. no limita- 
tion on the form which “special aid” may 
take. In fact, there is no attempt in the 
bill to define either “general aid” or 
“special aid.” 

Under the innocent sounding title of 
“Community Action Programs,” the pov- 
erty czar would not only have the power 
to finance the activities of such organiza- 
tions as the National Council of 
Churches, the NAACP, SNCC, and 
CORE, but also a SNOOP and a SNORE 
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which are sure to be organized to get 
their part of the green gravy. 

I naively thought the Congress had 
finished with legisiation on racial mat- 
ters last month, for it was beyond my 
imagination what else on this subject 
could be conceived. Quite apparently, 
more fertile imaginations than mine 
were exercising, for this bill is pregnant 
with racial overtones. In addition, Pov- 
erty-Czar-Designate Sargent Shriver 
gave clear indication of how he would 
use his arbitrary powers under this bill 
when he told the NAACP convention, 
and I quote: 

We cannot help today focusing our 
thoughts on another kind of poverty. For 
what is happening in Mississippi, what is 
happening to those three young men, is pov- 
erty—the poverty of American law, power, 
and spirit. The picture of that burned car 
in the Mississippi swamp shows the world 
how poor we are. 

We have heard a lot of talk about back- 
ward people on other continents. But when 
we think of that burned car, and when we 
think back on Medgar Evers, Emmett Till, 
and other victims of our own violence here 
at home, we must ask ourselves: Who is real- 
ly backward? 


The clear implication of Mr. Shriver’s 
remarks is that the community action 
programs will be aimed at what he con- 
siders to be America’s poverty of spirit as 
well as economic poverty. 

Never has there been such arbitrary 
and discretionary grants of power, free 
of congressionally imposed guidelines, 
vested in a nonelective Federal official. 
Despite the fact that the bill is written 
in broad terms of “may” and “is author- 
ized,” and in spite of the fact that the 
poverty czar is specifically exempted 
from the application of numerous stat- 
utes for the conduct of governmental 
business, the bill contains no less than 30 
such expressions as “in his discretion,” 
“as the Director deems necessary,” “as in 
his judgment” and “as determined by the 
Director.” No other word but “czar” 
could describe a post with such a concen- 
tration of discretionary power. 

Proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution to provide for an additional Vice 
President have, for good reasons, met 
with unfavorable response in the Con- 
gress. Yet this bill would make the 
poverty czar superior to and director of 
Cabinet officers, even though he is an 
appointed rather than an elected official. 
The aggregate of the unfettered powers 
vested by this bill go not even to the 
President, but to the poverty czar, di- 


rectly. 

One of the most fiercely debated mat- 
ters which comes before Congress is Fed- 
eral aid to education. Those Federal aid 
to education bills which have passed are 
those that have been camouflaged in 
some other guise, such as national de- 
fense. This bill is also a Federal aid to 
education bill. The work-study pro- 
grams embodied in part C of title I are 
nothing short of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, under a deceptive title. It provides 
for grants for part-time employment of 
college students in various capacities 
with the accent on community action 
programs. 

In actuality, however, the bill is more 
than an authorization of Federal aid to 
education—it is an authorization of 
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Federal education. The “work-training 
programs,” the “adult basic education 
programs,” and most significantly, the 
Job Corps are direct Federal education 
efforts. These educational systems would 
be financed and controlled by the pov- 
erty czar. There can be no argument 
that no Federal control exists here, for 
there is no agency involved but the Na- 
tional Government. 

The bill also pays special attention to, 
and makes special provision for, rural 
and farm families, although the concern 
was not sufficient to justify having the 
Agriculture Committee consider the bill 
nor to provide that it be administered 
by the Agriculture Department. The 
poverty czar is vested with sufficient dis- 
cretion by this bill to do for—or in—the 
rural as well as the urban families. 

The poverty czar would be granted the 
authority to make grants up to $1,500, 
and loans up to $2,500, to those farm 
families whose operations were so un- 
promising that they could not qualify 
for loans from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. The discretion of the czar 
as to whom and for what purpose he 
makes these grants and loans are prac- 
tically unlimited. 

The title of the bill on rural poverty 
also includes a “land reform” program. 
Under this proposal, the poverty czar 
could finance “rural development cor- 
porations” who would buy up large 
tracts of land, divide them into what the 
ezar decides are “family sized“ farms, 
and sell them to farmers at less than 
cost, on “soft credit” terms. The czar 
would have the power to prescribe the 
rules for the organization, operations, 
and activities of the rural development 
corporations, to decide what constitutes 
a “low income” farm family and also 
which families could get the help. 

This “land reform” program is a rep- 
lica of the farm resettlement program of 
the 1930’s, which was investigated by a 
select committee of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee in 1944 and whose report 
included the following findings: 

The investigation disclosed that, beginning 
with the administration of Rexford G. Tug- 
well and continuing throughout the admin- 
istration of C. B. Baldwin, the Farm Security 
Administration was financing communistic 
resettlement projects, where the families 
could never own homes or be paid for all 
that they made or for all the time they 
worked, and was supervising its borrowers to 
the extent of telling the borrower how to 
raise his children, how to plan his homelife, 
and, it is strongly suspected in some cases, 
how to vote. Some families were “kept on 
the Government” indefinitely, while other 
families that were willing to work just as hard 
and do their best to pay their debts, would 
not get any help from the Government at all. 

Families have been colonized, regimented, 
and supervised to an extent which cannot 
Possibly be justified. It has been insisted 
arbitrarily that they keep records which 
many of them have found impossible to keep 
and maintain. They have been told what 
crops to plant and how they must be culti- 
vated. They have been told from whom they 
must purchase and to whom they must sell. 
Their bank accounts have been completely 
controlled and kept under joint ownership 
by the Government, and they have not even 
been permitted to select their own work stock 
and other equipment. Supervisors of the 
Farm Security Administration have insisted 
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upon discussing with members of the family 
the most intimate relationships. 

As a result of those factors previously dis- 
cussed in this report, the committee is of 
the opinion that, up to the time of the 
recent changes in those in authority over 
Farm Security Administration, that agency 
has not been wisely administered and has 
been used as an experiment station of un- 
American ideas and economic and social 
theories of little or questionable value. 

The committee sees no need for the present 
duplication of Federal agencies furnishing 
analogous types of services to low-income 
farmers. Such duplication undoubtedly 
causes loss of Government manpower, in- 
creases Government expenses, and creates 
confusion in the minds of farmers who must 
necessarily utilize that type of credit. 


About most of this bill Norman 
Thomas, often Socialist Party candidate 
for President, was correct when he 
praised it as a “socialistic approach.” 
The land reform program comes not 
from the Socialist platform, however, but 
from that of the Communists. In 1955, 
the National Farm Commission of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., adopted this 
collectivist gem: 

Sharecroppers and tenants, Negro and 
white, should be aided to become owners. 
The Government to buy up tracts of land 
and make productive farms available to 
sharecroppers, tenants, and farmworkers on 
a low-cost basis. 


The poverty czar is also authorized to 
finance, through loans, cooperative asso- 
ciations which furnish services to low- 
income rural families. 

In point of fact, this program appears 
to come directly out of our foreign aid 
programs for Latin America. 1t looks 
as if we are now going to impose some of 
the same socialistic devices on our own 
people that we have tried so hard to ram 
down the throats of our Latin American 
neighbors. Indeed, I recall one Latin 
American visitor who said of the State 
Department’s zeal for land reform pro- 
grams under the Alliance for Progress: 

Why do you try to tell us how to do land 
reform? You have no experience in land re- 
form. Go condemn the King Ranch in Texas 
(the largest in the United States), divide it 


up in small farms and then come share your 
experience with us. 


Perhaps this section is designed to 
make guinea pigs of poor American farm 
families, so we can develop some expe- 
rience in our bureaucrats to meet our 
Latin American friend’s objection, but I 
fear this reasoning to be overly charl- 
table. 

The fiscal aspects of this bill also de- 
serve some comment. The first year’s 
operation would involve some $962.5 
million, not including the poverty czar’s 
small business loans, which would come 
out of the revolving fund of the Small 
Business Administration, and which the 
czar “may,” if it suits his whim, let the 
Small Business Administration admin- 
ister. 

Clearly, both past experience and the 
language of the bill indicate that de- 
mands for increased authorizations will 
be made in subsequent years. Authori- 
zations for the second and third years 
of these programs are not provided in 
this bill, although some of the programs 
are for a minimum of 2 years’ opera- 
tion by the bill’s specific mandate. As 
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was the case with the Peace Corps, the 
total number of people authorized will 
be taken into the programs in the first 
year, but will not have completed their 
hitch, so the size of the programs will 
have to be doubled in order to keep the 
programs going. 

This program does not replace any 
program now in existence. It is supple- 
mentary, and the cost for the new pro- 
gram will all be over and above the in- 
come of the National Government, 
Whatever is spent on the implementation 
of this bill will be deficit spending, and 
the debt thus created will be passed di- 
rectly to the younger generations for 
whose ostensible benefit this bill is de- 
signed. 

It is adding insult to injury for future 
generations for us to engage in deficit 
spending to implement these reaction- 
ary, alien, duplicative, Socialist and col- 
lectivist programs. 

I urge that the Senate reject this at- 
tempt to foster a Trojan horse filled 
with socialism and collectivism on the 
American people. 

THE POVERTY BILL AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
one of the coauthors of S. 2642, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, my 
greatest concern is with its adequacy 
to meet, in a reasonable period of time, 
the real needs of the impoverished. 

I wish it were possible to initiate a 
much broader, larger, long-range pro- 
gram which would assure within the next 
few years employment, vocational train- 
ing, educational opportunity, adequate 
health services, and decent housing to 
the impoverished in all age groups. I 
recognize, however, that the only attain- 
able program now is to attack the prob- 
lems modestly, develop economical and 
effective techniques as we proceed, and 
expand the effort as rapidly as planning 
and national acceptance permit. 

I should like very much to see the Job 
Corps bill for unemployed past 22 years 
of age, which I have joined the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] in spon- 
soring, passed at this session of Congress. 
There is great need for it. 

As a Representative of the State of 
South Dakota, with a sizable impover- 
ished Indian population, I would be 
pleased if the measure contained more 
specific reference to the problems of 
poverty among our Indian citizens who 
are a special responsibility of our Gov- 
ernment. 

When I entered Congress in 1957, I 
proposed an Indian point 4 program 
in House Concurrent Resolution 160 of 
the 85th Congress. At that time, I spoke 
of the “climate of disillusionment, hope- 
lessness, and despair” among the Indian 
people in my State. 

There has been a modest improvement 
in the outlook. Under Commissioner 
Philleo Nash, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in the past 3 years has enlarged 
some old programs and initiated new 
ones, to improve the situation. Efforts 
are underway with some success to pro- 
vide more adult education, college schol- 
arships, and vocational training; to at- 
tract industries to the reservations, de- 
velop tourist attractions, plan other eco- 
nomic developments, improve housing, 
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and encourage increased Indian partic- 
ipation in community affairs. 

There has been progress; but at the 
rates of progress possible under current 
programs, the Indian problem will re- 
main with us for many, many years. 

A national conference on poverty 
among the Indians was held on the 
grounds of the National Cathedral, here 
in Washington, in May. It was spon- 
sored by the Council on Indian Affairs. 
In his keynote address to the conference, 
our distinguished majority whip, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], told the meeting: 

Poverty is the everyday life of the Amer- 
ican Indian * * *. We are going to make 
that move on poverty an all-out war. 


Nothing short of all-out war of several 
years duration on the conditions under 
which most of our Indian people live will 
in our time bring solutions to their 
problems. This fact lies behind my own 
concern with the adequacy of the poverty 
bill now before us. 

In this era of miracle drugs and medi- 
cines, the Indians still have an average 
lifespan of only 42 years. Children born 
to Indians have only one-half the chance 
of their white brothers to survive the 
first year after birth. 

With a work force of 112,000, the 
median family income of our Indian peo- 
ple is $1,500 per year—a little over one- 
fourth the national average, and one- 
half the $3,000 level sometimes described 
as the line at which poverty is clearly 
apparent. 

More than one-half of the American 
Indians live in inadequate one-room or 
two-room dwellings. 

Seventy percent of the water supply of 
our Indians comes from sources which 
are contaminated or unsafe. 

Eighty percent of our Indian popula- 
tion must haul or carry water for domes- 
tic use from distant wells. 

The average schooling of young adults 
on Indian reservations is only 8 years— 
only two-thirds the national average. 

Unfortunately, because of language 
difficulties and other special problems, 
many Indian children are unable to 
speak English well when they leave the 
eighth grade. The quality of the educa- 
tion they receive, on the average, in their 
8 years of schooling does not equal that 
obtained in the same period by other 
children. 

The attack on poverty among the 
Indian peoples must be a war with many 
fronts. There needs to be economic de- 
velopment and jobs for adults, and 
especially for family heads. There must 
be improved education. There must be 
adequate health service, There must be 
decent housing, and assistance to adults 
in creating homes where dignity, hope, 
and some measure of ambition among 
family members—especially the younger 
generation—can exist. 

The May conference on poverty among 
our Indian citizens saw real hope in the 
Economic Opportunity Act now before 
us, and adopted a very explicit set of 
criteria or requirements which the par- 
ticipants regarded as essential in order 
to assure that it will benefit Indian 
people. 
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I have reviewed those recommenda- 
tions carefully, and have compared the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity 
Act now before us with them. 

It is disappointing to me that the Act 
does not, within its language, make 
specific reference to Indian problems and 
does not explicitly state that Indian 
tribal organizations qualify as “com- 
munities” or local governmental agencies 
eligible to sponsor programs and projects 
under the act. However, the legislative 
history of the act shows clearly that they 
are so regarded; and I accept that inter- 
pretation and legislative history as 
binding. 

During the Senate committee hearings 
on the measure, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF] raised the question 
of Indian coverage under the bill; and 
a prepared statement was provided by 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the Presi- 
dent's Task Force on the War Against 
Poverty. In it, he described the appli- 
cability of the act to Indian people. In 
that statement, Mr. Shriver stated: 

Indian tribal groups would be expected to 
develop work-training programs in the same 
way as States or other local public agencies. 
We expect tribal groups to be in the forefront 
of developing community action programs. 


In a subsequent colloquy with Senator 
METCALF, Mr. Shriver affirmed that tribal 
governments would be considered “com- 
munities,” and on the same basis as a 
municipality, county government, or 
State government. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
statement on the applicability of the act 
to Indians which was submitted by Mr. 
Shriver, and also a very brief excerpt 
from the colloquy between Senator MET- 
CALF and the Task Force Director. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the excerpt were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT TO THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 

PUBLIC WELFARE BY R. SARGENT SHRIVER, 

JR., IN REGARD TO AMERICAN INDIANS AND 

THE War ON POVERTY PROGRAM 

Mr, Chairman, the subject of poverty 
among American Indians has been brought 
into sharp focus in recent weeks, first by a 
conference on Indian poverty here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a little over a month ago, and 
again earlier this week in a conference called 
by Secretary of the Interior Udall, in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. Members of the President’s task 
force participated in both conferences, at 
which the great needs of many thousands 
of American Indian families and individuals 
were discussed in relation to the proposed 
antipoverty legislation. 

As a group, Indians are among the Na- 
tion’s poorest. Average family income is only 
$1,500, a bare 50 percent of the general pov- 
erty cutoff of $3,000. Average educational 
attainment is half the national average. 
Sixty thousand new homes are needed for 
Indian families. High school dropouts are 
11% times the national average. Unemploy- 
ment is seven and eight times the national 
average. The average age of death on the 
reservation is 42 years, two-thirds the figure 
for the national population. 

The widespread problems of Indian poverty 
were only tackled in earnest 30 years ago. 
Much has been accomplished, but very much 
more remains to be done. 

Every title of the bill can help alleviate In- 
dian poverty. We expect broad participa- 
tion by Indian and tribal communities all 
across the Nation. In every program there 
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must be strong Indian involvement for con- 
sent and development. Secretary Udall, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs officials, and many rep- 
resentatives of Indian tribes and communi- 
ties are pledged to vigorous participation in 
the attack on poverty. 

Indian tribal groups have expressed great 
interest in the Job Corps conservation camps. 
Conservation needs on Indian lands consti- 
tute a massive backlog of unfinished work. 
In forestry alone, more than 10,000 man-years 
of work needs to be done. In irrigation, soil 
and moisture conservation, and other im- 
provements of grazing and agricultural re- 
sources there is a backlog of another 54,000 
man-years of needed effort. Job Corps expe- 
rience and training for Indian youth can add 
greatly to the ability of the tribes and their 
members to share fully in a more abundant 
and useful life. 

Indian tribal groups would be expected to 
develop work-training programs in the same 
way as States or other local public agencies, 
or together with such local agencies. 

Indian youth in institutions of higher 
education having a work-study program con- 
tract would be eligible to benefit. 

We expect tribal groups to be in the fore- 
front of developing community action pro- 
grams, One reservation (Pine Ridge, S. 
Dak.) has already made such a submission. 
Such programs could be developed around 
reservation needs, or could be developed to 
involve Indians and non-Indians, according 
to the needs of the local community, 

We would look for the development of 
joint plans with the States in adult basic 
education programs involving Indians. In- 
dian farmers who could obtain help from 
no other source would be eligible for grants 
and loans to assist them out of poverty. 

Indian small businessmen would be eli- 
gible for loans under title IV, providing a 
new source for what is now inadequate 
credit for Indian enterprises. 

Indian people are helped by the Social 
Security Act under State plans. Demonstra- 
tion projects involving Indians under title 
V are possible and would be welcomed. 

The VISTA program authorized by title 
VI of the bill specifically mentions the pos- 
sible role of volunteers on Indian reserva- 
tions. From indications given by various 
Indian groups when the National Service 
Corps was being considered it is expected 
that Indians will particularly welcome this 
part of the program. Volunteers are now 
being used with great success in summer 
programs. The opportunities for significant 
contribution by VISTA personnel on Indian 
reservations are many. 

Every aspect of this bill can be brought 
to focus on Indian poverty, With the tools 
available it is likely that every one of them 
will find a useful application to meet a 
specific local need. These new tools would 
be important supplements for programs in 
Indian affairs by making it feasible to do 
jobs, reach people, and provide opportuni- 
ties not now possible. 

EXCERPT FROM THE TESTIMONY OF DIRECTOR 

R. SARGENT SHRIVER JR., ON APPLICABILITY 

or POVERTY PROGRAM TO INDIAN PEOPLES 


Senator MercaLr. We are not going to be 
able to help every Indian reservation be- 
cause it would take more than the money 
authorized in the bill. I just want to make 
sure that these tremendously poverty-strick- 
en people are at least given their fair share 
of the consideration. 

Iam glad that you again have brought out 
the community facility program, Are tribal 
councils and tribal governments considered 
as communities under the community facil- 
ities program? 

Mr, SHRIVER. Yes. 

Senator Mercaty. They would come in on 
the same basis as a municipality, county 
government, or State government. 

Mr, SHRIVER. Yes, 
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Mr, MCGOVERN. Mr. President, with 
these interpretations of the act under 
which the programs for development of 
employment opportunities, of rural areas, 
counseling services, housing loans and 
projects, and other aids can be made 
available directly to the Indian people, 
without the necessity of sponsorship by 
some intermediate bureau or level of 
government, the criteria of the Confer- 
ence on Indian Poverty are substantially 
met by the bill before us. 

The conference suggested that a 
deputy director of the program for In- 
dians be provided. I am assured that 
highly placed personnel will be giving 
attention to the special problems of In- 
dian people, thus meeting another of the 
criteria or requirements. 

It should not be necessary for me to 
say that I strongly advocate an aggres- 
sive antipoverty program for all our im- 
poverished. My discussion of the special 
problems of Indians is in no way intended 
to imply that they are my sole concern. 

They are on my mind, and in my 
heart—as the situation of the “original 
Americans” should be on the conscience 
of all of us—partly because the condition 
of the Indian people in South Dakota is 
especially distressing. 

In my State, there are 30,000 Indians, 
with a work force of 7,400. More than 
half of them have been unemployed for 
several years. This is seven or eight 
times the national average. Median 
family income is $1,200, or $300 less than 
the national Indian average, and only 
40 percent of the $3,000 poverty cutoff 
figure. 

In general, our South Dakota reserva- 
tions consist of broken river land, plains, 
and hills, which limit agriculture pri- 
marily to ranching. Uncertain weather 
and growing seasons of varying length 
inhibit expansion of this part of the 
economy. There are few timber or min- 
eral resources. Because of this lack of 
economic opportunity, it is a lamentable 
fact that the impoverished condition of 
our Indians is self-perpetuating. When 
left to their own human devices and ele- 
mental skills, generation after genera- 
tion will share the heritage of poverty 
and disillusionment. 

To break the cycle of Indian poverty, 
we need to concentrate on the same 
broad program of economic, technical, 
educational, and social development 
that has characterized our oversea point 
4 assistance program. 

I consider economic opportunity to be 
of first priority, followed by programs 
designed to provide adequate educa- 
tional and vocational training, better 
housing, and improved public health 
and sanitation. 

In recent years, under the leadership 
of Philleo Nash, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has made considerable progress 
in developing the resources of the reser- 
vations. 

An effort to develop economic oppor- 
tunities on the reservations has been 
undertaken in the past 3 years by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, as 
part of its program of bringing relief to 
economically depressed areas of the 
country. 
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The Big Bend Dam, a recent Corps of 
Engineers project, lies across the Mis- 
souri River, about 50 miles south of 
Pierre, the State capital. The lake be- 
hind this dam will extend upstream for 
80 miles, and will have a shoreline of 
about 200 miles and a water surface area 
of nearly 56,000 acres. 

Two Indian reservations, the Crow 
Creek Sioux and the Lower Brule, adjoin 
the future reservoir throughout the 
greater part of its length. These res- 
ervations and the adjacent areas in- 
cluded in the Big Bend redevelopment 
areas are among the most economically 
depressed of the Nation. 

The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion recently completed a survey of the 
economic potential of the Big Bend area 
which measured the effect of the new 
dam and the recreational possibilities of 
the new lake being formed behind the 
dam. 

The 10-point report detailed a program 
for developing these recreational facili- 
ties. It included recommendations for a 
tourist facility which would employ 
about 175 workers. The Lower Brule 
Sioux have endorsed the project, and 
have voted to invest $300,000 to $400,000 
of tribal funds in the tourist facility. 

Farther upstream on the Missouri, 
above Pierre, another Corps of Engineers 
dam, the Oahe, has flooded many acres 
of the Standing Rock and Cheyenne 
River Reservations. The tribes have 
been compensated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the flooded land. Displaced 
Indian ranchers, who had been using the 
land for cattle grazing, have each re- 
ceived $10,000 in cash and 30 head of 
cattle. The ARA is helping 100 of these 
displaced Indian cattlemen to master 
the intricacies of modern ranch manage- 
ment. 

The ARA has also trained 16 Pine 
Ridge Sioux Indians as carpenters. 
They are working on a self-help Public 
Housing Administration program de- 
signed to provide improved housing for 
low-income Indian families. When this 
housing program is completed, the ARA- 
trained Indians will provide maintenance 
for the project. 

But by no means can these economic 
development measures to date be con- 
sidered a complete answer to Indian 
needs. At best, they will provide em- 
ployment for 291 of the 7,400 available 
Indian workers. They represent a start, 
but only a start, in the provision of eco- 
nomic opportunity, in meeting the first 
of the four major needs of an adequate 
program. 

EDUCATION 

Because of poverty and the lack of 
economic opportunity of Indian peo- 
ple in the past, the education of Indian 
children—the coming generation of 
adults—is more complex and difficult 
than usual. We are now attempting to 
meet these abnormal problems with sub- 
normal schools and facilities. 

Undernourished children; children 
from the homes of illiterate parents, 
where they have no reading materials or 
no encouragement to obtain an educa- 
tion; children without adequate cloth- 
ing, who live with a dozen people in one 
room—children with every sort of handi- 
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cap—are present on reservations. Edu- 
cation depends on more than teaching 
the three R’s. School lunches, adequate 
clothing, inspiring teachers, library fa- 
cilities, recognition of special problems— 
all of them are essential to an effective 
educational program under the circum- 
stances which exist on our reservations. 

We have had the good fortune to have 
an extensive research study made of the 
educational problems at the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, in South Dakota, by Dr. 
Murray Wax, a trained sociologist, and 
his wife, Rosalie Wax, an anthropologist, 
both of Emory University, at Atlanta, 
Ga. They were assisted by two Indian 
graduate students and residents of the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. Their study was 
recently published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Social Scientists. It describes 
the present Indian school system as a 
failure. 

A gulf exists between the Govern- 
ment-controlled and directed schools and 
the Indian people, who have no partici- 
pation in school operation and manage- 
ment. 

There is a consequent gulf between 
teachers and students. The children 
cling to their native Indian language. 
The teaching of English is archaic; and 
the researchers found that most eighth 
grade Indian students do not speak 
English fluently, 

Dr. and Mrs. Wax have made a series 
of recommendations for basic and thor- 
ough reorganization of the school sys- 
tem at Pine Ridge—recommendations 
applicable to a very considerable degree 
to other reservations. 

The establishment of new goals, better 
paid and more competent teaching staffs, 
and Indian community participation in 
school operation and management deci- 
sions, the provision of off-reservation 
secondary education—a whole series of 
reforms, including provision of some 
additional facilities—are included in the 
recommendations. 

This study of the present system and 
needs at Pine Ridge indicates that if 
there is to be a generation of Indian 
citizens with training which will enable 
them to become effective members of our 
society, we must recast our Indian edu- 
cational efforts. 

The Economic Opportunity Act offers 
an opportunity to attack several of the 
facets of the educational problem, in- 
cluding enlistment of community and 
parental interest in school affairs, coun- 
seling service, supplemental vocational 
training, and work-education opportu- 
nities. 

I hope and trust that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the new Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity will make the fullest 
use of the opportunity the measure be- 
fore us provides for initiating needed 
Indian educational reforms. 

HOUSING 


Similarly, I can see in the act now 
pending numerous ways in which the 
housing and health problems can be 
attacked. These are indicated in Di- 
rector Shriver’s statement which I have 
submitted for the RECORD. 

Several years ago, we undertook a 
pilot project in the housing field at the 
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Pine Ridge reservation, in South Dakota. 
The Public Housing Authority author- 
ized construction of 51 new homes there. 
The extension service of the South Da- 
kota State College now reports that a 
new sense of dignity and purposefulness 
is apparent among the people who oc- 
cupy those homes. The feasibility of a 
plan under which the future owner of 
a new home contributes his own labor to 
its construction is now being studied. It 
is indicated that this system will reduce 
housing costs by an average of 28 percent. 
This will bring the cost of new housing 
within the means of many more Indian 
families, and will provide the basis for 
small enterprises and considerable em- 
ployment. The possibility of coopera- 
tion by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in such a program should be 
explored. 
HEALTH 

It is readily apparent that a great 
many health and sanitation projects— 
which now constitute one of the four 
major reservation problems—can be 
undertaken under the community proj- 
ects feature of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. 

In this area and in the other areas of 
the Indian point 4 program which I 
have described, I feel sure that the pres- 
ent progress on our Indian reservations 
can be greatly accelerated. 

Consequently, I urge, as the represent- 
ative of a State where Indian poverty is 
a major problem, that S. 2642 be passed, 
and that in its subsequent administra- 
tion there be every effort to use it to 
solve both the immediate and the basic 
problems of our original Americans and 
of all other Americans who are in need. 

IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, recently, my 
good friend and fellow Rhode Islander, 
Ben Bagdikian, authored a book entitled 
“In the Midst of Plenty.” It is a tragi- 
cally correct portrait of our poor. It de- 
scribes one-fifth of the population of our 
Nation, the wealthiest in the world—the 
silent, invisible humans we rarely see, 
and even more rarely hear from. 

We are discussing a modest program 
which will provide some opportunity for 
our less fortunate citizens. It will pro- 
vide a chance for some of the 12 million 
children, who are hostages of poverty, to 
work, to learn job skills, and to gain an 
education that normally would be be- 
yond their dreams. It will enable many 
persons who now can afford only a cheap, 
fatty diet—which produces apathy, 
rather than vigor—to live a little better. 
It will bring education and greater op- 
portunity to many adults, and also a 
chance to regain a dignity that is so vital 
to the human spirit. 

No State has a monopoly on wealth. 
All the States have their poor. In my 
own State of Rhode Island, there are 
37,000 families and nearly 58,000 unre- 
lated individuals with an annual income 
of less than $3,000. ‘These people are 
important. They are not mere numbers 
or statistics, but are very real human be- 
ings who are trapped in a vicious cycle, 
from which there is no escape unless we 
help them. 
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This program is—as I have said—a 
modest one. For instance, the work- 
study program to assist college students 
would amount to only approximately 
$300,000 for Rhode Island; but this could 
help nearly 1,000 students in my 
State to get an education. This bill 
would bring to Rhode Island $933,000 for 
community-action programs, which in 
turn would generate more jobs and more 
opportunities. It would provide over 
$100,000 for adult education programs. 
Although this would not accommodate 
all of the 48,000 Rhode Islanders over 
18 years of age who have less than a sixth 
grade education, it would help a substan- 
tial number of them. 

There is no question that this act is 
only a first step, but it is in the right 
direction. It is an action program en- 
tirely consistent with the Constitutional 
mandate to Congress to promote the 
general welfare. It will bring hope to 
thousands who have abandoned all hope, 
and who have had every reason to doubt 
that their Government in Washington 
would be for all the people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The pending question is on agreeing 
to amendment No. 1126, proposed by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
upon which there is a limitation of 45 
minutes debate on a side. 

The Senator from New York has 43 
minutes remaining, and the opponents 
have 45 minutes. 

On the bill itself, the proponents have 
1 hour and 53 minutes remaining, and 
the opponents have 1 hour and 58 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes under the bill. 


MONTANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes under the bill. 

Mr. President, I am very much pleased 
to announce that the Montana Library 
Association was unanimously declared 
the runner-up in the Grolier National 
Library Week Award competition. This 
is the first year that this award has been 
offered as established by the Grolier, 
Inc., publishing firm. The purpose of 
this award is to draw attention to the 
work of all libraries throughout the 
country. 

Honorable mention citations went to 
associations in Indiana, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, and Missouri. 

Every community in the Treasure 
State can be justly proud and pleased 
with this honor. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate all of those who 
have worked with the National Library 
Week in the State, especially the State 
chairman, Randall Swanberg, of Great 
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Falls. It ismy understanding that Mon- 
tana’s high rating was brought about 
by the 100-percent participation dis- 
played by all the State librarians and 
local groups in the year-round program 
for “better read, better informed Amer- 
ica.” This honor bestowed on Montana 
is just another major step forward in the 
very energetic program designed to de- 
velop better library services throughout 
the State. 


INDIANS HONOR LT. COL. THOMAS 
W. BEAVERS, OF MALMSTROM AIR 
FORCE BASE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
the Senate well knows, there was severe 
flooding in Montana about a month ago 
in the Flathead area on the west side of 
the Continental Divide and in the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation and Sun River 
area on the eastern side of the divide. 

During the course of the tragedy many 
of our people lost their lives. Some have 
not been found as yet. But at the pres- 
ent time Montana is pulling itself out 
of the mud, so to speak, and rebuilding 
as rapidly as possible. 

I cannot give too much credit to the 
officers and men at the Malmstrom Air 
Force Base at Great Falls, Mont., for the 
magnificent work they did in rescuing 
and looking after the victims of the 
flooded area. One of these men was Lt. 
Col. Thomas W. Beavers, chief of the 
helicopter branch at Malmstrom Air 
Force Base. Colonel Beavers is in com- 
mand of the helicopter section, 341st 
Combat Support Group, at Malmstrom. 
Colonel Beavers’ 13 helicopters did out- 
standing work in rescuing people, warn- 
ing others of impending danger, and 
doing everything which could be done to 
alleviate the distress caused by the dis- 
aster. 

I am glad to note that the Blackfeet 
Indian Tribe inducted Lt. Col. Thomas 
W. Beavers, of Marthaville, La., into the 
Blackfeet Indian Tribe on July 16 of this 
year. 

Colonel Beavers was inducted into the 
tribe at Browning during the 13th an- 
nual North American Indian Days cele- 
bration in a ceremony led by Chief Dan 
Bull Plume. The chief, speaking 
through an interpreter, gave Beavers his 
Indian name, which is “Chief Mean 
Eagle,” and paid tribute to the “impor- 
tant role the military has played in the 
defense of our Nation and the vital role 
that our neighbors to the south at Malm- 
strom Air Force Base are playing in de- 
fense of our United States.” 

I join Chief Dan Bull Plume, of the 
Blackfeet Indians, in commending Colo- 
nel Beavers. I wish also to emphasize 
again that the work performed by the 
officers and men at the Malmstrom Air 
Force Base was of the highest dependa- 
bility and is in full accord with the fine 
traditions of the Air Force. They were 
indeed a mainstay in preventing the 
tragedy from becoming far worse than it 
was, 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
insert in the Recorp an article from the 
Great Falls, Mont., Tribune entitled In- 
dians Honor AF Copter Hero.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIANS HONOR AF COPTER HERO 

BROWNING.—Lt, Col. Thomas W. Beavers, 
chief of the helicopter branch at Malm- 
strom Air Force Base, who flew many life- 
saving and mercy missions onto the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation during the June 8- 
10 floods, has been inducted into the Black- 
feet Indian Tribe and given the name “Chief 
Mean Eagle.” 

Beavers was inducted into the tribe at 
Browning during the 13th annual North 
American Indians Days celebration in a cere- 
mony led by Chief Dan Bull Plume. The 
chief, speaking through an interpreter, gave 
Beavers his Indian name and paid tribute 
to the “important role the military has played 
in the defense of our Nation and the vital 
role that our neighbors to the south at 
Malmstrom Air Force Base are playing in 
defense of our United States.” 

The Air Force helicopter pilot in turn pre- 
sented the Indian chief with a plaque and 
a membership to the helicopter section, 341st 
Combat Support Group, at Malmstrom. 

More than 2,000 members of the tribe at- 
tended the ceremony. Beavers, Marthaville, 
La., piloted the same CH3C helicopter to the 
celebration that he used in the flood rescue 
mission, It is the newest type in use by the 
Air Force. 

Speaking of the Blackfeet, he said “They 
are a proud and heroic people. They proved 
this most vividly during and after the tragic 
disaster in the Browning area in June.” 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me 3 minutes? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
March 16, 1964, the President of the 
United States sent his message on pov- 
erty to the Senate. In that speech he 
suggested a goal for national pursuit: 
“An America in which every citizen 
shares all the opportunities of his society, 
in which every man has a chance to ad- 
vance his welfare to the limit of his 
capacities.” 

On that same day, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA] introduced, and I cosponsored, a 
bill (S. 2642) “to mobilize the human and 
financial resources of the Nation to com- 
bat poverty in the United States.” A 
special subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare has held 
hearings on the legislation and the com- 
mittee has reported an altered bill, im- 
proved in many respects. This measure 
is similar to H.R. 11377, reported by the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor on June 3 and now pending in the 
House Rules Committee. 

Today, Mr. President, I wish to con- 
sider this Economic Opportunity Act as 
it relates to Alaska. I intend to discuss 
the various provisions of the measure and 
what they might mean, as they are im- 
plemented and take concrete form, in 
the 49th State. 
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Certainly Alaska knows economic hard- 
ship. Michael Harrington has written 
eloquently of the ironic persistence of 
“the other America,” the America of the 
poor, in a context of national affluence. 
Similarly, despite the beauty and pros- 
perity of our State, we are forced to rec- 
ognize “the other Alaska” and to meet its 
needs. In 1960, 9,915 families—almost 
one-fourth of our households—had an 
annual income of less than $4,000; this 
is even less adequate in Alaska than it 
would be elsewhere in the Nation. The 
State has over 7,000 persons receiving 
welfare payments and 6,300 persons 
listed as unemployed. Alaska's average 
unemployment rate for 1963 was 8.1 per- 
cent. Even in Anchorage, the rate was 
6.1 percent. The figure was 7.3 percent 
for Fairbanks and 8.9 percent for Ketchi- 
kan. 

As I have often pointed out, poverty 
is, despite much progress, still particu- 
larly serious among the Eskimos, In- 
dians, and Aleuts of Alaska. Several 
figures are useful as indexes. The aver- 
age income of a native, rural, nonfarm 
Alaskan is $2,019. In the Wade Hamp- 
ton judicial district the median male in- 
come is $898; in the Bethel district the 
figure is $1,316. The unemployment rate 
among the natives is 27.5 percent, and 
the average schooling is only 5.6 years. 
Only 13.1 percent of rural Alaska na- 
tives live in structurally sound houses, 
with plumbing. The figure is but 57.7 
percent for Alaska as a whole. Among 
Alaska natives, infant deaths account 
for 33 percent of all mortalities, as com- 
pared to 6 percent for the rest of the 
Nation. The tubercular and gastro- 
enteric death rates among natives are 
six times what they are in the rest of the 
country. Accidental deaths are three 
times as frequent. These figures indi- 
cate that poverty and its problems are 
not foreign to Alaska. They cry out for 
solution. 

The poverty program as it now stands 
will not solve our problems. It will, how- 
ever, make a start toward their solution. 

Now, let us turn to the President’s bill. 

It would establish an Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, headed by a Direc- 
tor, to administer and coordinate the 
poverty program. 

Title I would set up three youth pro- 
grams. 

The first would be called the Job 
Corps, and would be administered di- 
rectly by the OEO. This program would 
enlist young men and women who for 
some reason have dropped out of school 
and are either unemployed or are em- 
ployed in dead-end jobs. It would group 
them in residential training and work 
centers, and would use their services for 
needed projects in both rural and urban 
areas. The Job Corps hopefully would 
give its volunteers new skills and em- 
ployability, as well as provide for needed 
public works, conservation, and other 
projects. 

Enrollment in the Job Corps would be 
open to Alaskans, and certain of the 
Corps projects might be located within 
Alaska’s borders. In this connection, it 
is well to take note of Alaska’s alarming 
dropout rate. Only 64.1 percent of our 
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students who enter the ninth grade grad- 
uate from high school. 

The problem is particularly serious 
among native youths. Last year, only 
34 percent of the native youths of high 
school age were enrolled in secondary 
schools. Others were still in elementary 
school, but some one-third of them were 
not in school at all. In Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs elementary schools, attrition 
rates as high as 60 percent have been 
found between grades 1 and 8. 

On the one hand, the dropout prob- 
lem causes us to redouble our efforts to 
improve our schools, expand their cur- 
riculums, and build up such areas as vo- 
cational and adult education. On the 
other hand, we must develop programs to 
give our dropouts the opportunity to do 
constructive work and to improve their 
employability. Such would be the aim of 
the Job Corps. 

A second youth program would provide 
for work training. School dropouts or 
potential dropouts would be encouraged 
to continue their education, but would 
be given training jobs to supplement 
their schooling. The bill does not define 
these training jobs precisely, for it is an- 
ticipated that States and local communi- 
ties would develop training opportunities 
in hospitals, parks, libraries, schools, and 
other public and private agencies. The 
Federal Government would assist in 
planning and financing these programs. 
Like the Job Corps, this could serve 
Alaskans and Alaska communities. 

The Department of Labor would be re- 
sponsible for administering the work- 
training program. Secretary Wirtz has 
testified that his Department is ready to 
go into action immediately, so as to put 
150,000 young men and women to work 
in local projects “within 2 months of the 
day the Economic Opportunity Act is 
signed and funds are appropriated for 
it.” Jobs furnished would be of three 
types: community projects, employing 
dropouts and giving them vocational 
skills; afterschool and summer jobs for 
youths who are in school and need money 
to stay in; and part-time work for stu- 
dents who are doing poorly in school and 
whose work habits and abilities would 
be improved by a job. 

The third youth program is designed 
to enable colleges and universities to 
offer work-study opportunities for needy 
students. Colleges would be able to in- 
crease their present supply of part-time 
jobs, either on the campus or in coopera- 
tion with off-campus concerns and agen- 
cies. Federal funds would be available 
to colleges which carried out such pro- 
grams, provided they would be used to 
reimburse students from low-income 
families. The program would be ad- 
ministered by the Office of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Alaska’s college students could cer- 
tainly benefit from the work-study sec- 
tion of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Our schools would be enabled to expand 
their part-time work opportunities. Un- 
der the bill’s present terms, Alaska’s col- 
leges could receive a total of up to $53,775 
during the program’s first year. 
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Title II of the poverty bill would stim- 
ulate and underwrite certain urban and 
rural “community action programs.” 
Public agencies or private nonprofit or- 
ganizations could undertake projects 
aimed at improving services and facili- 
ties in fields related to poverty, such 
as education, employment, job training 
and counseling, health, vocational re- 
habilitation, housing, home manage- 
ment, and welfare. Once the local com- 
munity or the State had decided on a 
worthwhile and beneficial project, and 
one which would particularly assist low- 
income families, it could then apply to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity for 
funds, for specialized personnel, or for 
on-the-spot workers from the Volunteers 
in Service to America, about which I 
shall say more in a moment. The idea 
is to help States and local communities 
to improve their schools, hospitals, hous- 
ing, recreational areas, public works, and 
so forth. But the States and communi- 
ties would themselves have to initiate 
the proposed improvements. Then the 
Federal Government could help them 
develop their plans and could supply 
needed funds and personnel. 

Last year, when Congress was consid- 
ering the proposed National Service 
Corps bill, 1 frequently pointed out that 
many Alaska communities have been 
quick to assume responsibility for their 
own development. Certainly the Alas- 
ka State government has displayed con- 
siderable initiative. The poverty bill 
could give the State and these communi- 
ties the resources whereby they might 
carry out the improvements they want 
and need. For example, a city might 
want to clean up some of its declining 
neighborhoods, build a youth center, or 
develop its recreational facilities. A 
community might wish to improve its 
schools—by setting up remedial educa- 
tion programs, providing after-school 
study centers and tutorial programs, or 
building facilities for training in home 
economics, agriculture, or industrial arts. 
A village might wish to improve its 
health services. Health education and 
examination programs might be estab- 
lished for schoolchildren. In projects 
like these, the State government or Fed- 
eral agencies such as the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs might well play an initiat- 
ing or planning role. Provided the pro- 
grams proposed would be of substantial 
benefit to low-income families, and pro- 
vided adequate evidence is given of com- 
munity interest and planning, Alaska 
communities should be able to obtain 
considerable help through the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

The bill provides that certain of the 
community action funds may be dis- 
bursed at the Director's discretion and 
that others shall be used for research 
and training. It guarantees, however, 
that at least $251,400 would be available 
for Alaska projects. 

A second part of title II, added to the 
bill by both the House and Senate com- 
mittees, would provide for “adult basic 
education programs.” These programs 
would offer literacy and other basic 
training. They would be aimed at those 
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11 million Americans over 22 years of 
age who have less than 6 years of school- 
ing. Adult education programs would 
develop the basic skills in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic which are needed for 
modern life and work. As Secretary 
Celebrezze has testified: 

Adult basic education is a fundamental 
approach to the elimination of poverty, to 
the adjustment of manpower to changing oc- 
cupational requirements, to independent 
learning, and to the larger satisfactions in 
personal growth made possible through ac- 
quisition of the basic learning tools. 


Funds would be granted to the States 
for disbursement upon the reception of 
acceptable adult education project pro- 
posals. During the program’s first year, 
some $50,000 would be available for Alas- 
ka. The States would undoubtedly rely 
heavily on the initiative of local com- 
munities as they formulated their pro- 
grams and their requests. 

Alaska has 11,268 citizens who are over 
22 years old and yet lack a sixth-grade 
education. Last year, both the Gov- 
ernor's committee on education and the 
development conference at Fairbanks, 
sponsored by the churches’ socioeco- 
nomic advisory committee and the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, listed adult edu- 
cation programs as being particularly 
relevant to Alaska's needs. 

Title III of the poverty bill sets up 
“special programs to combat poverty in 
rural areas.” Grants of amounts up to 
$1,500 would be available to low-income 
rural families who might use the money 
to acquire or improve real estate, to make 
their farms more productive, to partici- 
pate in cooperative associations, or to fi- 
nance nonagricultural enterprises which 
would enable them to supplement their 
income. Long-term loans would also be 
available to such families, to cooperative 
associations serving low-income farmers, 
and to nonprofit corporations which have 
as their objective the improvement of 
the productivity and income of low-in- 
come farmers. 

Title III has as its primary objective 
the aid of the small farmer. Secretary 
Freeman has testified that it would open 
up new opportunities for 500,000 to 750,- 
000 low-income farm families who can- 
not now qualify for Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration or private loans. But the 
title is not limited to farm families. It 
applies to other rural families as well. 
This fact, of course, increases the sec- 
tion's applicability and usefulness to 
Alaska. It is my understanding that 
rural Alaskans could apply for funds 
with which to purchase fishing, trap- 
ping, or hunting gear, acquire electrical 
or mechanical equipment, or make other 
investments that would increase their 
income. 

Families desiring grants or loans un- 
der this section would be required to file 
a short and simple application with lo- 
cal offices of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. The applicant, to be eligible, 
should have reasonable prospects of suc- 
cess in the enterprise for which the loan 
or grant is made, and be unable to ob- 
tain the needed assistance through exist- 
ing Government programs or elsewhere. 
The FHA, under this program, would 
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furnish extensive training and consulta- 
tion in the areas of finance and man- 
agement. 

A second part of title III would ex- 
tend a modest amount of assistance to 
migrant workers—a poverty-stricken 
segment of our society which we have too 
long ignored. Grants or loans would be 
made available to public or private agen- 
cies which developed acceptable pro- 
grams for migrants in the areas of hous- 
ing, sanitation, education, or day-care 
of children. The appropriation provided 
for these purposes in the Senate bill is 
not particularly generous, but it repre- 
sents an improvement over the House 
version. Migrant programs would re- 
ceive a portion of the $50 million ap- 
propriated for title III. In addition, they 
could receive up to $15 million of funds 
appropriated under title II or other sec- 
tions of the bill. 

Title IV of the bill provides for loans 
on liberal terms for concerns defined as 
“small businesses” under the Small Busi- 
ness Act or persons seeking to establish 
such concerns. Loans of up to $25,000 
would be obtainable. They would be 
negotiated through the Small Business 
Administration. Loans would be granted 
in cases where the projected enterprises 
were promising and the provisions of the 
Small Business Act were not adequate. 
Special consideration would be given to 
firms which were likely to give jobs to the 
unemployed. 

Perhaps even more than the Small 
Business Act, the present program would 
be geared to the special needs of very 
small businesses which presently operate 
at marginal levels. The maturity of the 
loans could be extended to as long as 15 
years. The borrower would be considered 
satisfactory from the risk standpoint if 
he showed good character and sufficient 
management abilities—whether or not he 
Possessed adequate assets to pledge as 
collateral. The Director would be free 
to depart from SBA's general “rule of 
thumb” that the borrower must put up 
approximately half of the money his 
project requires. Extensive manage- 
ment training could be provided for re- 
cipients of loans. 

Alaskans have frequently taken advan- 
tage of the Small Business Act. Last year 
alone close to $3 million was loaned to 
Alaskans under the SBA’s general pro- 
grams. SBA Director Eugene Foley 
noted last May that, to date, 400 Alaska 
small businesses had received some $22 
million in general SBA loans. Through 
SBA's services Alaska firms have received 
some 750 Government contracts, totaling 
about $36,700,000. As of July 15, some 
400 disaster loans totaling over $40 mil- 
lion had been approved for Alaskans 
stricken by the Good Friday earthquake. 

These SBA programs make the way 
considerably easier for those who would 
set up or improve small retail or service 
establishments, or who would make their 
operations more efficient and more prof- 
itable. Those involved in very small con- 
cerns who need loans under more flexi- 
ble terms than SBA now allows, might 
well benefit from this section of the eco- 
nomic opportunity bill as well. 
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Title V of the poverty bill would ex- 
pand the “work experience” and train- 
ing programs now available under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act, the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
Vocational Education Act, and the 1961- 
62 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 

Alaskans have become particularly 
aware of the possibilities of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
through such current programs as a 
course for practical nurses in Anchorage 
and larger multioccupational programs 
in Anchorage and Nome. Recent Alaska 
programs have given training to waiters, 
fishermen, clerk-typists, electrical line- 
men and technicians. Some $3.5 mil- 
lion has been approved during fiscal 1963 
and 1964 to finance these Alaska pro- 
grams and to pay training allowances to 
those involved. 

The Economic Opportunity Act would 
make available increased funds whereby 
States and agencies could carry out pro- 
grams of work experience and training. 
This would expand and broaden existing 
programs and would make available 
greater resources for the training of low- 
income or unemployed individuals. Ap- 
propriations under this title would total 
$150 million for the first year, and would 
be under the administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The Economic Opportunity Act, final- 
ly, would authorize the Director to re- 
cruit and train volunteers to assist in 
various programs carried out under the 
act. These volunteers in service to 
America could, upon request, aid in local 
or State projects. This program resem- 
bles in many ways the proposed National 
Service Corps, which, unfortunately, has 
yet to receive the approval of the Con- 
gress. Recruits would be paid little more 
than a subsistence allowance, and would 
have responsibilities and terms of service 
similar in some respects to those of the 
Peace Corps. VISTA would give Alas- 
kans and other Americans an excellent 
opportunity to be of service in areas of 
acute human need. 

Volunteers in service to America would 
undoubtedly assist in many of the com- 
munity action programs—helping States 
and local communities to improve their 
schools, parks, housing, hospitals, health, 
and sanitation facilities. They might 
help in training those who enlist in the 
Jobs Corps, or in carrying out adult edu- 
cation programs. They could also be 
assigned to work with Indians on reser- 
vations, with migrant workers, in mental 
health centers, or in other special areas. 

The Economic Opportunity Act, Mr. 
President, represents a many-pronged 
attack on our Nation’s economic diffi- 
culties. There is much in the way of 
hard-core destitution, among those who 
are unable to help themselves or even 
to articulate their need for help, that 
this bill would not reach. There is much 
in the way of unemployment, educa- 
tional deprivation, and inadequate hous- 
ing that it would not remedy. The bill 
is only a start. But in its provisions are 
several paths which States, communities, 
small businesses, and individuals might 
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pursue in search of economic better- 
ment. It has been my purpose today to 
summarize the bill’s major provisions 
and to discuss the ways in which Alas- 
kans might find them helpful. 

Now I should like to ask the Senator 
from Michigan a question pertaining to 
the bill. 

Am I correct in my assumption that 
title III grants to “rural families” would 
not necessarily be limited to farm fami- 
lies? Grants of up to $1,500, the bill 
states, would be available to rural fami- 
lies, to “acquire or improve real estate 
or reduce encumbrances or erect im- 
provements thereon” or to “finance 
nonagricultural enterprises which will 
enable such families to supplement their 
income.” Long-term loans of up to $2,- 
500 would also be available for this lat- 
ter purpose. Am I correct in assuming 
that a rural Alaskan could apply under 
this title for grants or loans to purchase 
fishing, hunting, or trapping gear, elec- 
trical or mechanical equipment, and so 
forth? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Such an applica- 
tion for a loan would be permissible 
under the bill. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s reply in this respect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. What is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], No. 1126. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. The problem which 
I pose before the Senate and upon which, 
I may say, I have been doing my utmost 
to bring about some reconciliation of 
views—for it seems to be a problem 
which is well recognized, whether or not 
the administration agrees with me as to 
how it shall be settled relates to the ex- 
tent to which the States shall take over 
the administration of the war-on-pov- 
erty program. 

Mr. President, the fundamental theory 
of my amendment is that the States, if 
they are willing and able to do so, should 
operate the program, but that the States 
should not be permitted by inaction in 
this case—considering the nature of this 
program—to thwart the people of the 
United States in carrying out such a 
program in any area of any State which 
does not choose to take it over. 

I have endeavored in the amendment 
to carry out this idea. 

I point out that the concept of State 
administration is deeply embedded in our 
law. Yesterday I mentioned some of the 
programs which have a similarity to the 
proposed program, which are adminis- 
tered by the States. 

Overnight I obtained some figures as 
to what was involved in these programs. 
The aggregate of the programs of this 
character administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
alone, involved an expenditure, in fiscal 
year 1963, of $2,792 million, in round 
figures. 
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In short, far more was involved in 
those programs, which are directly State 
administered, than is involved in the 
proposed programs. 

It is also necessary to particularize. In 
doing so, we find a remarkable State of 
affairs as we go through the bill. Time 
after time State plans are referred to. 
In one aspect of this bill, that of adult 
basic education, State plans, and State 
allocations are required. In the other 
parts of the bill, in the community action 
part and in the migratory labor program, 
emphasis is placed upon State plans. 

When we look for that section which 
will apply to the administration of the 
State plans—and it is recognized in the 
proposed legislation itself that the en- 
tire administration will have to proceed 
by States—we find only a very weak 
provision, contained in section 209(a), 
which reads; 

The Director shall establish procedures 
which will facilitate effective participation 
of the States in community action programs. 


As we go through this bill in each of 
its parts we find frequent references to 
State plans; yet, when we try to find out 
who will administer the proposed plans, 
we find a very pallid provision, section 
209 (a), to which I have referred. 

My amendment would make section 
209(a) operate as it should. I propose 
to delete section 209(a) and substitute 
for it a revised provision for enabling 
the States—and I emphasize the word 
enabling“! to carry out the provisions 
of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dopp 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

It will be noted that my amendment 
refers to parts B and C of title I, part A 
of title II, and part B of title III. 

With respect to part A of title I, the 
Job Corps, it will be recalled that yes- 
terday an amendment was adopted, on 
motion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], which, for all practical pur- 
poses, introduces the States into the Job 
Corps. It requires 30 days’ notice to the 
Governor of the State, and provides that 
a camp may not be established without 
the consent of the State. 

I believe that to be a proper amend- 
ment. For all practical purposes, that is 
what I had in mind doing. 

I point out also, that my own efforts 
to get as much as possible of this done 
before the bill came to the floor of the 
Senate, resulted in my agreement with 
Mr. Shriver upon a section which pro- 
vides that State camps must be utilized 
in States where such camps exist. The 
Director has considerable freedom to 
contract with respect to such camps. 

I therefore do not feel as strongly now 
as I did when I offered the amendment 
about making my amendment applicable 
to that part which relates to the Job 
Corps. 

As to the work training program, 
which is provided for by part B, there, 
I think, for all practical purposes, it is 
rather difficult for the Director of the 
program to enter into a State to carry 
out the work of the training program 
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without the full cooperation of the State. 
The employment of juveniles, for exam- 
ple, would require the cooperation of the 
States. Therefore, as a practical matter, 
it is extremely doubtful that any such 
program could be carried on except un- 
der State authority or with State con- 
currence. I do not believe my amend- 
ment is absolutely essential to that part 
of the bill. 

I feel the same way about part C, the 
work-study programs. This part relates 
to the relationship between the Federal 
Government and institutions of higher 
education. That is a pretty well estab- 
lished relationship. It is working now 
with respect to various programs carried 
on by the Federal Government with such 
institutions of higher education. 

In addition, the State has strict con- 
trol over institutions of higher education 
under State law. Hence, there again, 
with the exception that I think it would 
be better if we did provide directly for 
State plans, I would not regard it as a 
sine qua non to include my amendment 
with respect to that part of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have listened to the 
discussion, and I find that the concern 
is with obtaining approval of State offi- 
cials. My question is, Does the Senator 
give any consideration to the need of 
obtaining approval of local officials on 
matters in which the Federal Govern- 
ment enters the domain of the States? 
I have in mind the testimony of the 
president of the U.S. conference of 
mayors before the House committee, in 
which he stated: 

Any Federal legislation that is to involve 
local citizen action in a war on poverty must 
clearly place the responsibility for program 
development and execution with responsible 
local government * * + if the Federal Gov- 
ernment's entry into this foray is to be most 
effective, its assistance must be channeled 
to local communities in a manner consistent 
with local government responsibility and 
obligation * * * to launch a program of 
new aids to local private groups without 
governmental coordination at the local level 
would be a step backward. 


In principle, I think this statement 
is in accord with what the Senator from 
New York is saying. My question is: 
Does the Senator’s proposal in any way 
deal with the requirement that when the 
Federal Government goes into a local 
community, it must have the local gov- 
ernment’s approval of the work proposed 
to be done by the Federal Government? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 


expired. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has 33 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself another 
5 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be glad to yield 
when I have answered the question of 
the Senator from Ohio. 
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In my judgment, my amendment goes 
directly to the question raised by the 
Senator from Ohio and deals with it 
satisfactorily, in that any State that 
shows itself eligible to do so, is enabled 
to take over the administration; at the 
same time, every local agency of gov- 
ernment, which is a subdivision of the 
State government, would be enabled to 
be in the same position. 

If the matter is left as it is proposed 
in the bill, the director is given a very 
wide ranging, freewheeling authority. 
He may or he may not. He is instructed 
to try. But he would not be pinpointed 
in the manner I have proposed. 

I am hoping that we may reach some 
agreement about the amendment I am 
explaining. The amendment has been 
refined, and I hope it may prove ac- 
ceptable to the committee. The real 
difficulty is this: I do not believe the ad- 
ministration really wants to buck the 
idea that a State shall take the program 
over when it shows itself eligible to do 
so. That point will take a little while 
to develop, but I think we are at that 
point now. 

What we have been concerned about 
is that in the original amendment—and 
Senators have it on their desks—I called 
for the “best effort” of the director to 
develop State plans. In other words, I 
wanted to be able to try to bring about 
State administration. This was objected 
to strongly. For myself, I would be 
willing to accept—and we have language 
that we shall submit in a little while— 
the concept that a State shall get busy 
about taking care of the program itself; 
but that as soon as it shows itself able 
and willing, the administrator shall be 
required to turn over the administration 
to the State. 

If that is done, in my judgment, we 
shall take care of the whole situation at 
all levels of government. The reason 
we cannot call for the consent of indi- 
vidual levels of government is that any 
real effectiveness will take place at the 
State level. The State has the right to 
deal also with nonprofit agencies and 
with private agencies. 

So we cannot get into the whole net- 
work of inhibiting movement in a county. 
We would get action in a county by pro- 
jecting the program on the State level. 

We would find, in keeping the Director 
out of a State, if the State sat on its 
hands, that there would be a fair middle 
ground between mandatory State con- 
trol or inaction. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I recall, the presi- 
dent of the conference of mayors testi- 
fied with respect to title II, and his 
remarks were directed to the making of 
agreements with private organizations, 
thus possibly setting aside local govern- 
ments. 

I thank the Senator for his explana- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his questions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The colloquy 
between the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from New York partly answers 
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my questions. I should like to ask this 
question: 

Assume that the Governor of a State 
takes no interest and does nothing about 
setting up any plans. Could the na- 
tional Director go in and set up a plan 
in a State, even if the Governor took 
no action or was negative? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Governor took 
no action, the Director could go into the 
State. If the Governor were negative, 
I think it is probable that it would, for 
practical purposes, be very difficult for 
the Director to act, although there would 
be no legal inhibition. The Director is 
required to notify the Governor. 

We have an amendment under which 
the Director could not set up a job camp 
without the consent of the State. But 
there is nothing to prevent him from 
going in, under the law or under my 
amendment, where a State is active. 
But if a State were negative, although 
my amendment does not cover the ques- 
tion, I think that for all practical pur- 
poses it would be extremely difficult to 
get action. There are many ways in 
which the Director could be frustrated 
if a State really did not want the pro- 
gram to be effective. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. AsI understand, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
goes a little further in his proposed 
amendment than does the Senator from 
New York. The Senator from Vermont 
3 that the Governor must con- 
sent. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a former 
Governor, I feel strongly on that point. 
I encountered the same difficulty dur- 
ing the war, when the Federal Govern- 
ment came in and disrupted what the 
State was trying to do. 

Under public assistance and voca- 
tional education programs, Title III of 
the National Defense Education Act, the 
Hill-Burton Act, the Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation Act, and under the 
Federal Highway Act, the Governor of 
a State has to assent or to work out 
through State agencies a State plan be- 
fore Federal money can be issued to a 
State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

Although I have not studied each of 
those acts in detail, I know enough about 
them to say that they require State ad- 
ministration; if there is no State admin- 
istration, there can be no such programs 
in the State. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Personally, I 
would perhaps feel quite differently about 
the bill if the Governors of the States 
were required to be consulted. I agree 
with the Senator’s statement in response 
to the Senator from Ohio that the Fed- 
eral Government should not go directly 
into the counties, cities, communities, 
or towns, because that would be going 
too far. But it seems to me that action 
should be taken through the Governor 
of a State and, with his consent, through 
the various departments of the State; 
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or, if he will allow it, through the locali- 
ties. But the Director should not be per- 
mitted to go into a State, even if the 
Governor remains passive or strictly 
negative. 

Mr. JAVITS. Normally, I would feel 
the same way; but I do not feel so 
strictly about the antipoverty program. 
Here we have a national responsibility 
with respect to poverty, and we should 
not allow it to be frustrated within a 
State by reason of the fact that the State 
would oppose the entire program. But 
if the State is actively opposed, the Di- 
rector would probably find it impossible 
to operate there. I do not believe pas- 
sivity—and I think that is the real ques- 
tion—ought to prevent the operation of 
the antipoverty program, which appeals 
so deeply to the humanitarian instincts 
of the American people. 

We are concerned with the policy of 
the war on poverty which, as I think 
we all know, is not adding anything more 
than the morale of a single concerted 
effort—that is my own judgment of what 
it means—and it should not be frustrated 
by the passivity of a State; a State should 
really be required either to be positive 
about it and take it over, which under my 
amendment it would be perfectly free 
to do, or to oppose it actively, in which 
case its people could be alerted and could 
react. Ido not believe the active objec- 
tion of a State would make it impossible 
for the Director to operate or that pas- 
sivity alone could keep the program out 
of a particularly bad situation in a State. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Massachusetts for helping me to eluci- 
date this point clearly. 

My amendment takes that middle 
ground. It would reward willingness to 
take it over. One cannot do anything 
about a negative position, because it 
would be a practical impossibility to 
operate if a State were against us, but 
it would not reward passivity, either. It 
would require a State to choose one defi- 
nite position or the other, or else be 
subject to having the Director move into 
the State and operate within the State, 
even though the State is not actually in 
approval. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Director, 
under those circumstances of “passivity,” 
to use the Senator’s expression, would 
issue all Federal assistance through Fed- 
eral channels rather than through the 
State. This would seem to me to be 
rather difficult to accomplish and might 
lead to strong differences of opinion be- 
tween State officials as to who was qual- 
ified to carry out the act. 

I mention that because that is what I 
encountered as Governor of Massachu- 
setts during World War II. The Fed- 
eral authorities would say that the Fed- 
eral official was capable of doing a specific 
job, whereas the State man was not, even 
though the State official had a higher 
rating than the Federal official. 

Mr. JAVITS. The difference which 
my amendment would make is that the 
State could take over the program if it 
wished, whereas the program to which 
the Senator refers might very well have 
depended upon the volition of the Federal 
Administrator as to whether he would 
allow the State to take it over. 
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Under my amendment, one does go 
that far, because the State may take it 
over if it shows that it is willing and able 
to do the job. It seems to me that in 
an antipoverty program, with the heart 
appeal which it involves, that is about 
the right middle ground. That is why I 
framed the amendment as I did. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. I believe that I prefer the 
Prouty amendment to the Senator's 
amendment, but I believe that the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is a step in the right 
direction. So far as New York and Mas- 
sachusetts are concerned, I cannot be- 
lieve that the Governor of either State 
would be either passive or particularly 
negative. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAL- 
TERS in the chair), The time of the 
Senator from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. In my judgment, in in- 
stitutions of that character we are deal- 
ing with a situation which for all prac- 
tical purposes would be covered by my 
amendment. As the Senator knows, hav- 
ing been Governor, and as I know, hav- 
ing been an Attorney General, we could 
not operate any Federal program in a 
State if the State were really against 
us. There are many things which a State 
could do, including placing inhibitions 
on the prospective recipients, as to make 
operation impossible. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Take the Hill- 
Burton Act as anexample. A State must 
approve a State plan before the Federal 
Government can issue any funds. The 
same is true of highway and certain 
school construction. Those plans have 
worked out well because the burden is 
placed on the State to decide where to 
construct the hospital, how much money 
is needed, and so forth. The same ap- 
plies to highway construction and plan- 
ning. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has put 
his finger on a very apt point. It is a 
question of degree. I could not say to 
the Senator that a hospital does not have 
a humanitarian function. Of course it 
does. It has a very special humanitarian 
function. When we think of all the ab- 
ject poverty, the slums, and so forth, I 
cannot feel in my heart that I wish ab- 
solutely to exclude it from a State in 
which the State government may prove 
to be passive. That was the reason that 
I wrote the amendment as I did. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield on my 
own time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Perhaps I should ad- 
dress this question to the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, but I understood 
the Senator from New York [Mr. JAVITS] 
to say that he had some conversations 
with the prospective Director of the pro- 
gram. 

I have an amendment pending which 
would provide for the creation of State 
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economic opportunity agencies and the 
formulation of State plans by those agen- 
cies, which plans would be submitted to 
the Director. 

Is it the feeling of the prospective Di- 
rector that he would oppose this degree 
of State control because of the fear that 
the State would remain inactive; or, is it 
rather that the administration feels that 
it can do a more effective job by going 
directly to the public agency or to a pri- 
vate nonprofit agency? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that the ad- 
ministration’s feeling is very heavily pre- 
mised upon both those propositions. 

The prospective Director—Mr. Shriver, 
who testified before the committee—be- 
lieves that he mounts a more effective 
war on poverty if he has centralized com- 
mand; namely, to be a “commander in 
chief.” Therefore, for this kind of pro- 
gram, he believes that all the reins should 
be kept in his own hands. 

Second, I believe, as a corollary, that 
he believes he can do it as economically 
and as efficiently as any State can do it. 

Those are the two aspects of his think- 


I disagree with both theories. I be- 
lieve when one is commander in chief, 
he has great autonomy and great au- 
thority, and that one cannot operate this 
program on a battalion level, which is 
what I believe Mr. Shriver has in mind 
to do for all practical purposes. The 
program is in a pretty sorry state if it is 
operated on that basis. 

I therefore have pressed the amend- 
ment strongly in the committee and 
since, and made every effort to refine it 
in such a way as to reach agreement, 
because I believe that it is most essential. 

Also, I believe that any State would 
willingly accept the criterion that it will 
operate as economically and efficiently as 
Federal administration. 

It seems to me that, all things con- 
sidered, in this kind of program there 
would be greater local responsibility 
without in any way derogating from the 
thrust, the power, of the Federal ad- 
ministration. That is why I press my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum, without the time being 
charged to either side in this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield 20 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 20 minutes, 

Mr.DODD. Mr. President, the United 
States of America is the most prosper- 
ous country in the world and is today 
enjoying the greatest abundance in its 
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history. Eighty percent of our people 
have achieved not only the necessities of 
life but also an ever-increasing share of 
the luxuries of life. 

All of the economic indicators are up, 
up, up. Jobs, wages, and profits are at 
an alltime high. 

We rejoice in this as a national 
achievement unparalleled in human his- 
tory. But it is not enough. It is not 
enough, because part of the American 
family has been left out of this picture. 

THE EXTENT OF POVERTY IN AMERICA 


One-fifth of our Nation, 9 million 
families, 35 million Americans, linger 
on in the shadows of poverty, depriva- 
tion, ignorance, and closed horizons. 
Some say that it is their own fault. 
Some say that these people are poor be- 
cause they are lazy and shiftless. Some 
say that nothing can be done, nor should 
be done by the Government to help them. 

We in the Democratic Party know that 
this is not so. 

We know that of the 9 million impov- 
erished families, 3 million are supported 
by persons over the age of 65, and 2 mil- 
lion are headed by widows or other 
women who are forced to “go it alone” in 
providing for their families. 

We know that of the 35 million poor 
Americans, 11 million are children—one- 
sixth of all our youth—whose only fault 
was being born into poverty; and 7 mil- 
lion are Negroes, who in many basic ways 
have been deprived of a fair chance at 
full participation in our national life. 

We know where poverty is. It is in 
crowded slums and racial ghettoes; in 
migrant labor camps, on played-out 
mining strips, on small marginal farms, 
on Indian reservations, in areas crip- 
pled by automation, by competition from 
foreign imports, and by the removal of 
basic industries to other parts of the 
country. 

We know that we can draw a compos- 
ite picture of the poor families of this 
country, a picture of men without an 
eighth grade education trying to com- 
pete in the space age, a picture of those 
too old to find a productive place, of 
those too ill to work effectively and too 
poor to pay for medical care, of those 
who, in the words of Michael Harring- 
ton, “Made the mistake of being born to 
the wrong parents, in the wrong section 
of the country, in the wrong industry, or 
in the wrong racial or ethnic group.” 

We are dealing with a vicious cycle in 
which the poverty, hopelessness, and 
lack of opportunity of the parents are 
visited upon the children and upon the 
grandchildren. 

And we know that our free American 
society, which has achieved so much, has 
the wealth, the resources, and the know- 
how to eliminate poverty in our time— 
if we have the will to do so. 

We who support this bill have the will. 

We believe that the causes of poverty 
can be isolated and remedied. 

We believe that the cycle of poverty 
can be broken; and we propose to break 
it. Said President Johnson: 

We wage this war because it is right, be- 
cause it is wise, because for the first time in 
our history, it is possible to conquer pov- 
erty. We have the power to strike away the 
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barriers to full participation in our society. 
Having the power, we have the duty, 


THE EXTENT OF POVERTY IN CONNECTICUT 


In my State of Connecticut, the situa- 
tion is less grave than in the country as 
a whole, but it is bad enough to try the 
soul and tax the mind of every man who 
represents Connecticut in elected office. 

Ten percent of our families are pov- 
erty-stricken, though surrrounded by 
abundance. 

Two hundred and seventy-three thou- 
sand of our adults have not completed 
elementary school. They can be reached 
by expanded programs of adult educa- 
tion. 

Fifty-five thousand Connecticut chil- 
dren living in a high cost of living area, 
are in families with a total income of 
less than $3,000 per year. They can and 
must be rescued and given a fair chance. 

Sixty-four thousand Connecticut 
youths, aged 16 to 24, have left school 
without completing high school. They 
can still be salvaged and through the 
provisions of this bill, encouraged to 
complete their education, to learn skills 
and to find a useful place in life. 

Mr. President, I would like to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, a 
table showing the percentage of the num- 
ber of families in each major Connecti- 
cut city having a total income of less 
than $3,000 per year, starting with the 
industrial city of New Haven at a high 
of 16 percent and going down to the resi- 
dential suburb of Wethersfield where 4 
percent of the families are living in 
grinding poverty. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percent 
NOW. HAM A 16 
o o A AA UR A JS 15 
li y A NE RO 15 
NOW TORO AAA n E E 15 
DOF WI id 8 14 
¡ABONO dl il oo lle 13 
AE A 13 
Willimantic... 13 
Waterbury. 10 
Middletown.. 10 
New Britain 10 
Groton 10 
Torrington. 10 
Bristol 9 
Derby 9 
Meriden 9 
a RI A ONO 9 
AMI a ao 9 
WORD AR oa oia cl a e OA 8 
A o O AS e oe 8 
BN ˙ AAA AT. RT Y 
Hann 7 
Sans, A 8 7 
We ͤT——T—T as 7 
Ar AA 6 
A AAA 6 
e e US a ͤ at EL edt gE 6 
O e RU E aA 6 
r A Y IR E 6 
CC 6 
Si AE TTT 5 
Wet. 2 8 5 
Minen —--ub—gè 4 


THE BLUEPRINT OF THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as the 
causes of poverty in this country in 1964 
are many, so must the assault on poverty 
be many sided. 

First, we want to give young Americans 
a second chance to learn the skills and 
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self-confidence they foreclosed upon 
themselves when they dropped out of 
school and became unemployable. 
Therefore, the President has proposed: 

A job corps of young men from 16 to 
21 to do vitally needed work on conserva- 
tion projects; and to learn technical skills 
at centers set up for that purpose across 
the Nation; 

A work training program to put idle 
young people at socially useful work in 
public and private agencies such as hos- 
pitals, libraries, settlement houses, where 
their services are urgently needed and 
where their outlook on life will be greatly 
improved; 

And a work-study program to enable 
youngsters who quit school for financial 
reasons to earn a limited amount of 
money so that they can go back to school 
and begin once again to tread the path 
toward a fair share in our prosperity. 

Some time ago I wrote to the director 
of the park and forest commission in 
Connecticut, Donald C. Mathews, to in- 
quire as to whether or not any youth 
camps could be used effectively in Con- 
necticut. He wrote back immediately, 
not only to express his support for the 
program, but to propose a specific loca- 
tion for a Youth Corps project which 
would accomplish vitally needed work in 
Connecticut forests, increase recreational 
opportunities and even prevent a large 
industry from leaving the area by pro- 
viding needed timber. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a copy of Mr. Mathews’ letter 
for the benefit of those who think these 
projects are boondoggles. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
PARK AND FOREST COMMISSION, 
Hartford, Conn., April 26, 1963. 
Senator THomas Dopp, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dopp: I was pleased to hear 
from Commissioner Gill that you intend to 
speak in behalf of the establishment of 
youth camps throughout the country. 

Personally, I am delighted that you are so 
keenly interested in this program which 
could do much for the youth of Connecti- 
cut as well as provide much needed labor 
in our forest areas. 

Perhaps the area of Connecticut that would 
benefit most from a youth camp would be 
eastern Connecticut. The Pachaug State 
Forest and associated State parks in Volun- 
town and adjacent towns present the won- 
derful opportunity for useful and gainful 
employment for this type of labor, There 
are approximately 24,000 acres of public 
lands covered with forests that are just be- 
ginning to reach an age where cultural 
work such as weedings, thinnings, and prun- 
ings will show rapid results in increased 
timber values. The Connecticut State For- 
est Nursery is also located in this area and 
would offer work experience in a field of 
endeavor where employment opportunities 
are expanding. The potential for recrea- 
tional development in this particular forest 
area is extensive. However, labor is required 
to make the most desirable spots usable 
for intensive recreation. 

A building site for a youth camp already 
exists and there is a deep well on the prop- 
erty that should be usable and adequate. 

Furthermore, this area of Connecticut is 
becoming interested in a wide variety of 
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wood-based industries. One large industry 
now questioning the advisability of remain- 
ing in the area might well be influenced to 
stay if timber could be supplied in rather 
modest quantities as a substitute for raw ma- 
terial now being used. A market for prod- 
ucts produced by thinnings in the forest is 
indicated without any undue competition 
with private enterprise. 

We anticipate that we can accommodate 
500 boys in this program if money is made 
available, 

I heartily support your endorsement of an 
attempt to establish a youth camp in Con- 
necticut. We are ready and able to proceed; 
ps only requisite is the Federal appropria- 

on. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNaLD C. MATHEWS, 
Director. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond important section of the bill which 
will be particularly helpful in Connecti- 
cut is that dealing with adult education. 
At the present time in Connecticut only 
5,000 of the 273,000 adults who have not 
completed elementary school are enrolled 
in our State program for adult education. 
This bill will enable us to expand this 
program almost fourfold, in its initial 
stage alone. 

Mr. Allen E. Hugg, adult education 
consultant to the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, has written to 
all superintendents of schools and di- 
rectors of adult education to urge their 
support of this bill. After outlining the 
potential for Connecticut, he said: 

Iam sure that you will agree that this bill, 
if it passes, can and should have a most im- 


portant influence on public education in 
Connecticut. 


The third major battlefield in this war 
on poverty will be our community action 
program to strike poverty at its roots—to 
get at the causes, not just the conse- 
quences; this calls for local plans of ac- 
tion prepared by local communities, plans 
which mobilize community and Federal 
resources in a combined attack on the 
peculiar circumstances causing poverty 
in that particular area. It may include 
job training, housing assistance, public 
facilities, or special instruction programs 
for children with educational deficiencies 
or language difficulties. Whatever the 
need of the community, this program will 
try to reach it. 

Next, the bill creates a corps of vol- 
unteers in service to America,” a sort of 
domestic Peace Corps, in which thou- 
sands of young people with ability and 
idealism can join in the day-to-day 
battle to fight poverty by assisting in 
carrying out the community action 
programs, 

Our rural areas, so often forgotten, 
are remembered in this bill, through a 
program of loans and guarantees which 
will help marginal farmers to procure 
the extra bit of land, or machinery, or 
training, they need to make their farms 
a growing concern. 

And the bill includes a special pro- 
gram of loans and guarantees for the 
benefit of small business concerns, which, 
because of limited resources, have been 
unable to meet present credit require- 
ments for Government loans. 
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The war on poverty will be directed 
by one of the ablest public servants and 
administrators ever to serve the Ameri- 
can people, Sargent Shriver, who will 
head the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, and coordinate the many programs 
operating this field. 

THE OPPOSITION TO THIS BILL 


The opponents of this bill call the 
President's program a hodgepodge. It is 
rather a coordinated effort to overcome 
a complex problem. 

The critics say that it is a costly boon- 
doggle. But I believe that the expendi- 
ture of less than 1 percent of our Federal 
budget in a cause of this kind will make 
a tenfold return to our economy and a 
hundredfold return in terms of social 
justice. You cannot go wrong by helping 
men obtain a chance to work, 

They say that it is too big, but yet that 
it is too small; that it is too complicated, 
yet too simple; too uncoordinated, yet 
too centralized; too old, yet too new. 
This is the same old shopworn refrain 
that is sounded every time some positive 
program is brought before the Congress. 

They say that these are the same dis- 
credited programs that we used during 
the depression. I know something about 
those programs. 

It was my privilege to be the director 
of the National Youth Administration in 
Connecticut in those days. I have often 
said that I consider it my most reward- 
ing period of public service. 

There are many sections in this bill 
that are based on the old national youth 
program and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. I am glad of it because they 
were among the finest measures ever 
enacted in this country. 

Everywhere I go in Connecticut today, 
I am approached by men and women 
whose lives were salvaged by these pro- 
grams 30 years ago when they were 
youths; who, instead of being discarded 
on the scrap heaps, were given an educa- 
tion and taught skills; and who, because 
of this, have led fruitful and productive 
lives for themselves, for their families, 
and for their country. No apologies need 
be made for the inclusion of such pro- 
grams in this bill because they have 
worked well before and will work well 
again. 

This program is but one facet of our 
many-sided effort to fight poverty and 
need. Alongside of it, we must press 
our effort to help underdeveloped areas, 
to remove urban slums, to improve the 
lot of migrant farm laborers, to imple- 
ment the food stamp plan for the hun- 
gry, to extend the minimum wage, to ex- 
pand unemployment benefits, to provide 
Federal aid for elementary and second- 
ary education, to step up our Manpower 
Training Act and our Youth Opportuni- 
ties Act, and to institute a program of 
medical care for the aged under social 
security. 

THE TASK AHEAD 

Almost three decades ago, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took up the cause in which we 
are now laboring. Who can forget the 
memorable words of his second inaugural 
address: 

I see one-third of a Nation ill housed, ill 
clad, ill nourished. It is not in despair that 
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I paint you that picture. I paint it for you 
in hope—because the Nation, seeing and un- 
derstanding the injustice of it, proposes to 
paint it out. 


Since those days, the problem of pov- 
erty in America has been reduced by al- 
most one-half. It is our task and our 
privilege to finish the job. 

And we of the Democratic Party, so- 
bered by the magnitude of this cause, 
but inspired and strengthened by its 
justice, its sanity, its practicality, its 
humanity, propose today to complete the 
great work of painting out poverty from 
the American scene. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make the 
point of no quorum and not have the 
time necessary for the quorum call 
charged to either side on the amendment 
or to either side on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PEARSON in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? The Chair hears none; the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be dispensed 
with, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask whether there is any reason why 
there cannot be a complete quorum call. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Illinois. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
July 10 this body adjourned so that 
members of the minority party could 
journey to the Golden West for the pur- 
pose of attending a national assembly 
invested with the necessary authority 
to select a candidate on the Republican 
ticket for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

It was, indeed, a spirited convention, 
where everyone could speak his piece. 
The convention was held in the true 
democratic tradition. I think I express 
the delight of many when I say that a 
distinguished Member of this body was 
honored by that nomination, and I am 
delighted to see that he is in the Cham- 
ber of the Senate today. 

I shall not make a long, impassioned 
speech today. I wish only to extend 
the hand of welcome and fellowship. 
We are delighted to have the Senator 
from Arizona back, for a time, in the 
bosom of this great body. Welcome 
back, great public servant, great citi- 
zen, who has been honored by those se- 
lected as delegates from all of the 50 
States of the Union and clothed with 
the highest honor any party can endow 
upon one of its members. I salute him 
in tribute. [Applause, Senators rising.] 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
minority leader yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate of the United States has been in- 
deed honored by the temporary return 
of our very distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator BARRY GOLDWATER. It is anticipated 
that in the coming campaign he will at- 
tract some vigorous opposition. He is 
that type of man. But it is also true 
that he will attract very deep loyalty 
and support because he is a man who 
stands for something. 

I believe that in the last 100 years no 
sitting Senator who has been nominated 
by either major political party for Presi- 
dent has failed of election. I predict 
that that will continue to be true. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the minority leader yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in welcoming back 
to the Senate our distinguished colleague 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], just 
home from the political wars of the San 
Francisco convention. To his title of 
Senator he has accrued the additional 
honor of being designated Republican 
candidate for the Presidency in the 1964 
elections. It is a distinction to which 
many men and women aspire but which 
only one can achieve. It came to Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER through his persever- 
ing, old-fashioned hard work, his great 
political acumen, the wide popular ap- 
peal of his name and person among the 
rank and file of his party, and his deep 
dedication to his beliefs of what is right 
for the Nation as God gives him the 
capacity to see the right. 

All of us, in the Senate, tend to lead 
double lives in a political sense. We are 
Members of this body regardless of party. 
Hence, it is a source of great pleasure 
and satisfaction when one of its Mem- 
bers is singled out for the consideration 
of the people as a candidate for the 
highest public trust which can be be- 
stowed on any American. 

But we are also members of our re- 
spective political parties. As such, each 
of us generally believes that his own 
party’s designee for the office of Presi- 
dent is best equipped to discharge that 
trust. 

In that spirit, Mr. President, I would 
say, as a Senator to the Senator from 
Arizona, it is with admiration and re- 
spect, with the highest esteem and the 
warmest congratulations that this side 
of the aisle joins your Republican col- 
leagues in welcoming you back as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
As Democratic Senators—repeat, Demo- 
cratic Senators—however, I must assure 
you that we would have been personally 
happier had you chosen to remain a 
Senate colleague and so insured to your- 
self a seat in the audience at the next 
presidential inauguration of Mr. John- 
son. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the minority policy 
committee. 
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Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I join all Senators who have given a 
heartfelt, sincere, and enthusiastic wel- 
come back to the fold, at least tempo- 
rarily, to our great friend, Barry GOLD- 
WATER. 

Senator GOLDWATER, in my view, is a 
product and exponent of those basic 
principles that have made America great, 
the principles which have established a 
system that we hope will be protected, 
which gives to every American citizen 
the greatest possible opportunity to ad- 
vance and progress upon his own ability, 
his determination, and the vigor with 
which he exercises his personal responsi- 
bility under our great free system. In 
those principles I am sure most of us join 
him 


Without prolonging my remarks, be- 
cause I could not emphasize my sincerity 
more by continuing to discuss it, I wish 
to make a confession to my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle for whatever cen- 
sure or criticism may be coming in my 
way—that I am, and will continue to be, 
an extremist, because I shall be extreme 
in my support of Senator GoLDWATER and 
what he stands for, and I shall be ex- 
treme in exercising my right of freedom, 
which I believe is a part of the heritage 
of the American people. If I am to be 
censured for being an extremist, I shall 
accept the censure, I hope, in good spirit 
and with all good fellowship. 

I congratulate Senator GOLDWATER. 
We are only sorry that he will not be 
with us for another few years as a Mem- 
ber of this body. As I said in San Fran- 
cisco the other day, in some probably 
rather ill chosen remarks, I shall take 
advantage of this opportunity to call you 
Barry at this time, because without 
doubt, in the very near future, I will have 
to address you more formally, in accord- 
ance with protocol.” [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio editorial in which 
a Mesa, Ariz., station bespeaks its pride 
and satisfaction with the nomination of 
the junior Senator from that State as a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

There being no objection, the radio 
editorial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

KALF RADIO EDITORIAL, JULY 16, 1964 

The State of Arizona should be bursting 
its borders with pride today. Pride that 
one of its sons should have been placed in 
nomination for the highest administrative 
Office in these great United States. Re- 
gardless of whether you are of his political 
convictions we hope you will join with us in 
sending congratulations to Presidential Can- 
didate Barry M. GOLDWATER. We hope that 
you feel as we do, a sort of pride of owner- 
ship if you will. Consider the youth of our 
State of Arizona and then consider the rela- 
tively few States which have provided a 
presidential candidate. More often than not 
the major political parties go after a candi- 
date from a State that has a large concentra- 
tion of population, figuring this gives them 
a headstart in their quest for election time 
votes. Obviously not true in the case of 
Senator GOLDWATER. Consider too that much 
of the organizational work behind GOLD- 
WATER'S campaign to get the nomination was 
done by Arizonans. The fact that they over- 
came the tremendous opposition of organi- 
zations from powerful and populous Eastern 
States is truly a feather in Arizona’s cap. 
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Again, whether or not your political senti- 
ments are with Senator GOLDWATER, we hope 
you find yourself just a little bit inflated 
today with the success of one who emerged 
from among us to approach the Presidency 
of the United States. 

WELCOME HOME BARRY 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to extend a most hearty 
western welcome to the Senator from 
Arizona who 6 months from now we 
will be addressing not as my distin- 
guished colleague but as Mr. President. 

Senator GOLDWATER won the presiden- 
tial nomination by the tried, tested, and 
proven method of hard work, dedica- 
tion, enthusiasm, and by championing 
the causes to which grassroots America 
and all of us are alined. 

I think that no greater tribute to the 
Republican presidential candidate can 
be found than in three separate but re- 
lated quotes coming on the eve of his 
nomination at San Francisco. Said a 
trio of normally liberal or “moderate” 
journalists: 

GOLDWATER will give the American people 
the clearest and sharpest alternative, some- 
thing near to a 180 degree alternative to the 
Democratic Party. 

He has persuaded his party to give itself 
to the conservatives by his patient and prodi- 
gious campaigning across the country since 
1960. 

GOLDWATER men are tired of having the 
Republican presidential ticket picked by the 
Democratic press. 


Independently, each of those quotes 
tells a story. Together, they weave a 
tapestry depicting not only Senator 
GOLDWATER's success but also the phi- 
losophy of the party that fully intends 
to wrest the reins of power from the 
Democrat machine entrenched at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

BARRY GHOLDWATER's nomination came 
in the face of seemingly insuperable odds 
against what could truly be described as 
a rapacious press. Some of the Nation's 
leading newspapers transmuted their 
constitutional freedom of the press into 
some sort of abstract “freedom to cru- 
cify.” Even editors who sought to favor 
the Arizona Senator forgot that the lay- 
out man in the back room or the head- 
line writer might be a Democrat and 
might not hesitate to put his own twist 
to an ostensibly objective editorial. 

As we welcome Barry GOLDWATER back 
to the U.S. Senate for these few short 
weeks before adjournment, I think it 
vital to point out that the Senator and 
his presidential running mate will march 
to victory in November on one of the 
finest platforms ever offered the Ameri- 
can people. The full scope of the plat- 
form, from ethics and economics, to for- 
eign and domestic affairs, offers a pro- 
gressive and completely feasible alterna- 
tive to the policies of what GOP Key- 
noter Mark Hatfield called the “party 
of fear and frustration.” 

In appearances on Barry GOLDWATER’S 
behalf in New Jersey, Washington State, 
Idaho, South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, 
Maryland, Virginia, Utah, and Wyoming, 
I have found and felt the great spontane- 
ous sincerity and enthusiasm for the 
man, his philosophies, his forthrightness 
and his obvious total commitment to the 
perpetuation of American principles. 
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Senator GOLDWATER, more than any other 
man in our history, has a solid base of 
dedicated grassroots support in every 
State, the length and breadth of this 
great Nation; from the smallest hamlet 
to the greatest industrial metropolis. 

It has been my privilege for the past 
18 months to sit in the Senate Cham- 
ber directly behind Barry GOLDWATER. 
After participating in his campaign for 
the nomination, and viewing his tem- 
perance and restraint in the face of vi- 
cious provocations, and after hearing his 
stirring and eloquent acceptance speech, 
Iam proud to say that I am behind him 
now more than ever. 

As one newspaper phrased it shortly 
before the Arizona Senator's nomina- 
tion, the convention “patently gave 
Barry its allegiance, lock, stock—and 
heart.” 

And so will the Nation in November. 
[Applause.] 

RECESS 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I 
may have the concurrence of the ma- 
jority leader, I shall respectfully suggest 
a 10-minute recess, in order that Sena- 
tors may extend the hand of fellowship 
to our distinguished colleague. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the distin- 
guished minority leader in making such 
a request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will stand in 
recess for 10 minutes. 

At 12 o'clock and 39 minutes p.m., the 
Senate took a recess. 

The Senate convened at 12 o'clock and 
49 minutes p.m., and was called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Pearson in 
the chair). 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed in the tributes to Senator Gotp- 
WATER be not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from Arizona 
desires to use. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would be remiss to the feelings that I 
have in my heart if I did not make re- 
sponse to the welcome back that has 
been extended to me by Senators today. 

I am now forced to work much harder 
than I would have felt compelled to work, 
by virtue of the fact that recently I 
withdrew my name in my State for re- 
nomination to the Senate. 

I was quite critical of another gentle- 
man for running for two offices at one 
time, and I did not want to be placed in 
that same boat. 

Now I shall have to work doubly hard, 
because I am too old to go back to work 
and too young to get out of politics. I 
will not even be able to enjoy the salary 
increase that was given to Members of 
Congress the other day. 

I assure my friends on the other side 
of the aisle that when we are in the 
White House we shall be just as chari- 
table to them as they are toward us at 
this time. 

Regardless of how I leave this body, 
it will be with great reluctance. I can- 
not imagine any greater group of men 
getting together in any other place in 
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the world. I am constantly amazed by 
how our differences can be buried and 
how we can hammer out legislation, even 
though at times it seems that we are at 
each other’s throats. 

I treasure my friendships on the other 
side of the aisle as I do those in my own 
party. 

I remind myself constantly that we 
are here, first, because we are Ameri- 
cans; because we want to do what, in 
our hearts and minds, is best for our 
Republic. If we continue to be guided 
by that spirit, I have no fear about the 
future of the Republic. 

Again, my heartfelt thanks to every 
Senator present, who, by being present, 
expressed a welcome to me on my return. 
I appreciate it, and I shall remember it 
always. [Applause, Senators rising.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 184) for 
the commemoration of the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover’s 90th birthday, August 
10, 1964. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 944. An act to provide for the presenta- 
tion by the United States to the people of 
Mexico of a monument commemorating the 
independence of Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R, 8313. An act to repeal the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act, to convert 
credit unions incorporated under the pro- 
visions of the act to Federal credit unions, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9833. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. D-162,975, relating to a medal of 
the American Legion; and 

H.R. 9834. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. D-161,955, relating to a plaque 
of the American Legion. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
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sumed for the quorum call not be charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] be 
allowed to offer his amendment before 
the time of the Senator from New York 
has expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1129, and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 72, line 3, strike out “for such 
comments as he may deem appropriate” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
no such assistance shall be furnished with 
respect to a program or project in any such 
State without the prior approval of the Gov- 
ernor thereof or his designee”. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, my 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
would amend title II, the community ac- 
tion title of the bill. 

Before I explain the amendment, I as- 
sure Senators that I shall be brief. I 
shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. Senators may be alerted that I 
shall take not more than a few minutes 
to explain the amendment. 

The amendment is simple. It requires 
the approval of the Governor—or the ap- 
propriate State agency—for a project to 
be carried out within a State. 

The language is similar to that which 
operates through the area redevelop- 
ment program. There projects must be 
endorsed through the State agency be- 
fore they are sent through ARA regions 
to Washington for action. 

It is procedure similar to that used 
in the Hill-Burton hospital construction 
program, where the programs proceed 
through the State agencies to the Fed- 
eral department concerned. 

It is also similar to the accelerated 
public works program which requires 
State action where a program such as 
Hill-Burton activities are concerned. 

I can see no reason why the effective, 
efficient means for Federal-State co- 
operation should not be employed in the 
operations of this bill as they are in the 
programs above described. 

The record of hearings both in the 
House and in the State is devoid of any 
reason or justification for bypassing the 
States. Theirs is an interest equal to, 
if not far greater than, that of the Fed- 
eral Government in the poor. It is 
through them that Federal funds are 
now channeled under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

The point is that, however rudimen- 
tary such programs may be, the States 
already are involved with programs de- 
signed to assist the poor. There has 
been absolutely no reason offered by the 
administration witnesses to alter this 
procedure. 

The administration has simply taken 
as a fait accompli that the States should 
have no role in the war on poverty. 
Surely, lipservice has been paid to the 
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States. The bill lets the Director ask 
for “comment” by the Governors of the 
various States. 

The truth of the matter is that this 
war on poverty is intended to be ad- 
ministered solely from the White House. 
It is not intended that the Governors or 
the State agencies shall participate in 
the program. It is not intended that 
the program should be designed to run 
smoothly. It would appear to be in- 
tended only that credit for whatever 
good might result from it should be 
directed solely to the White House. 

On the other hand, with the proce- 
dure under the pending bill to bypass the 
States, the direct relation between the 
Federal Government and the local com- 
munities is a considerable step toward 
total paralysis of the role of the State 
governments in our society. 

There is, it seems to me, every good 
reason to retain our practice of State- 
Federal cooperation in these matters. 

The community action program really 
duplicates scores of existing Federal pro- 
grams, costing tens of billions of dollars, 
programs which are already operating in 
every State of the Union. A detailed 
summary of many of them may be found 
in the House report. Such Federal-State 
programs include welfare, health, hous- 
ing, education, manpower training and 
rehabilitation, maternal and child care, 
assistance for poor farm families, aid for 
the elderly, assistance for Indians, and 
many other activities. These programs 
are administered almost entirely through 
the States, by State and local public 
agencies. 

It seems to me that if we expect to 
maintain State sovereignty, we should 
certainly grant to officials of the States 
the right to approve or disapprove pro- 
grams advocated by the Director under 
the present purposes of the act. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Vermont for of- 
fering a most constructive amendment. 
One of the major criticisms of the bill, 
one of the most valid criticisms, is the 
lack of local and State control. This 
criticism is particularly relevant to title 
II, the community action title, in which 
the bill as it is presently drawn au- 
thorizes the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to pay up to 90 
percent of the total cost of financing 
antipoverty programs at the local level. 
It is my opinion that the Governor of 
a State should be allowed to exercise 
some control over projects of that kind. 
Aíter all, municipalities are corporate 
creatures of a State, and there is an 
inherent danger in the bill that the new 
bureaucracy which would be created 
would go over the head of the State gov- 
ernment into local communities. 

So I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY, Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
four minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, 1 yield 
myself 1 minute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like to read 
into the Recorp section 209(a) of the 
bill, which appears on page 71: 

The Director shall establish procedures 
which will facilitate effective participation 
of the States in community action programs. 
Such procedures shall include provision for 
the referral of applications for assistance 
under this part to the Governor of each State 
affected, or his designee— 


And this is the important part— 


for such comments as he may deem appro- 
priate. 


The Governor has the right only to 
comment. No other action is permitted 
under the bill. The amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York does little more than is already 
in the bill at the present time, because 
that does not permit veto powers or ap- 
proval to be given by State officials. 

Yesterday, the Senate accepted an 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
which gave Governors the veto power in- 
sofar as the establishment of youth con- 
servation camps is concerned. 

It seems to me that it is equally im- 
portant that Governors be given that 
ae power under part A of title IT of the 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 


of my time. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
wish the yeas and nays? 


Mr. PROUTY. Yes. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays, on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
5 from Pennsylvania will state 

t. 

Mr. CLARK. How much time remains 
in opposition to the Prouty amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
nine minutes remain. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the Senator in charge of the 
bill I yield myself not to exceed 10 
minutes 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator proceeds, will he allow me 
to yield myself 1 minute to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I have an amend- 
ment pending, too. 

Mr. CLARK. With so few Senators in 
the Chamber, I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New York, on his own time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have my own time. 

Mr. CLARK. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I make this parliamen- 
tary inquiry because I believe that the 
parliamentary situation is somewhat 
confused. 

I have an amendment pending. By 
unanimous consent, the Senator from 
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Vermont [Mr. Proury] now has an 
amendment pending upon which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

As I understand, the vote on my 
amendment will come first, because the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, though designated an amendment 
to my amendment is, in fact, not an 
amendment to my amendment but an 
independent amendment to the bill. 

Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it will be proper 
to consider the so-called Prouty amend- 
ment as a separate amendment, to be 
acted upon separately, and that time re- 
mains for the Senator from New York 
upon his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. So the Prouty amend- 
ment is neither a substitute for nor an 
amendment to my amendment? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the so-called Prouty 
amendment does not relate to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York in any respect and therefore is con- 
sidered a separate amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, which 
amendment will be voted on first under 
the ruling of the Chair, the Prouty 
amendment or the Javits amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
R amendment will be voted upon 

st. 

Mr, CLARK. I now yield myself not 
in excess of 10 minutes in opposition to 
the Prouty amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Vermont provided that it 
does not come out of the time in opposi- 
tion to the Prouty amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont will state his unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont is withdrawn. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Javits amend- 
ment now the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time remains in opposition to the Javits 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair surmises that approximately 29 
minutes remain. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself not in excess of 10 minutes in op- 
position to the Javits amendment, and 
with the Chair’s permission, in the ab- 
sence of the Senator in charge of the 
bill, I will move into his seat. 
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Mr. President, the problem of the re- 
lationship between States and com- 
munities to the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 is not an 
easy one to resolve satisfactorily. We 
must face the fact that the provisions of 
the bill will be treated differently by 
State governments in different localities. 
We encounter the fact that due to the 
malapportionment of State legislatures, 
there will be a number of States which, 
unfortunately, will not be much inter- 
ested in taking advantage of the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Nevertheless, there will be within those 
States a number of local communities 
which will be very much interested in 
taking advantage of the Federal aid pro- 
vided in the bill. 

The situation is not unlike that which 
we have faced in connection with urban 
renewal for a great many years. Under 
the leadership of that great Republican, 
Senator Robert A. Taft, arrangements 
were made whereby urban communities, 
prepared to advance up to a third of the 
cost of an urban renewal project, could 
obtain Federal assistance for two-thirds 
of the project without the necessity of 
obtaining the consent of either the Gov- 
ernor or the State legislature. 

If this had not been the case the urban 
renewal program would be far behind 
the condition in which it finds itself to- 
day. There would be many States whose 
urban communities would be desperately 
anxious to receive aid to rehabilitate 
and rebuild their residential housing and, 
to some extent, their commercial and in- 
dustrial areas also, in order to provide 
proper improvements to revitalize the 
city and to provide adequate shelter 
through tearing down slums and build- 
ing safe and sanitary housing for a very 
e TS a number of the American peo- 
ple. 

The analogy of urban renewal could 
well be used, as it has been used, in con- 
nection with the provisions of S. 2642. 

We come to the next question of 
States rights, and the very high degree 
of desirability that, in working out this 
program with Federal funds, the cooper- 
ation of the States should be earnestly 
solicited. 

Wherever possible, the activity in terms 
of an antipoverty program should be con- 
ducted at the lowest leyel of government 
which is willing to undertake it with Fed- 
eral assistance. That would mean the 
local community in the first instance. 
But, since the local community is, in law, 
the agent or child of the State, it is high- 
ly desirable that every possible effort 
should be made to enlist State coopera- 
tion for the various programs which are 
incorporated in the bill which is well 
named the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, or, in more colloquial terms, the 
antipoverty program. 

I suggest that the provisions now in 
the bill go about as far as we should go 
in terms of obtaining State cooperation. 
I suggest that to go as far as the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] sug- 
gests, and, perhaps as far as the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] suggests, 
would really deprive many a community 
of the opportunity, which it would be 

, to take advantage of the provi- 
sions of the act. 
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I call particular attention to section 
209(a) which appears on page 71 of the 
bill under the subtitle “Participation of 
State Agencies,” in line 22. It reads as 
follows: 

The Director shall establish procedures 
which will facilitate effective participation 
of the States in the community action pro- 
grams. Such procedures shall include pro- 
vision for the referral of applications for 
assistance under this part to the Governor 
of each State affected, or his designee, for 
such comments as he may deem appropriate. 


I believe that sets forth a desirable 
procedure under which State participa- 
tion should not only be solicited, but also 
required to be given before any Federal 
assistance should go into the State. I 
think it is highly appropriate that the 
comment should come from the Gover- 
nor of the State, who unquestionably is 
in a position to advise a Federal agency 
of the view of the State government with 
respect to any project which is to go 
within the borders of the State. Accord- 
ingly, I would hope very much that the 
straitjacket into which the Prouty 
amendment would place the administra- 
tor of the program, by prohibiting any 
Federal action within the State unless 
the Governor approves, would not be 
adopted. 

The best analogy is that of urban re- 
newal. We would never have had an 
urban renewal program if we had had to 
have the approval of the State govern- 
ment before the Federal Government 
could come in to assist a city in destroy- 
ing its slums and building safe and sani- 
tary housing. 

I am sure the Javits amendment does 
not go as far as the Prouty amendment. 
I do not say that it would not be possible 
to live with the Javits amendment. But 
I would very much hope to see the pro- 
visions that are now in the bill remain as 
they are. Therefore, turning to the 
Senator in charge of the bill, I ask if he 
would be willing to state his present posi- 
tion with respect to the Javits amend- 
ment. 

I yield back the remainder of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The Senator from Mich- 
igan is recognized. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York, I regret to say, is unnecessary and 
undesirable. It could impose a rigid 
straitjacket on major parts of the pov- 
erty program. It could frustrate any 
action at all in most States. 

The door for State plans and admin- 
istration of work training and commu- 
nity action under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act is wide open. Any State which 
has a State plan ready to propose can 
do so. Any State which wants to obtain 
a grant to develop a State plan can do 
so. But most States do not have State 
plans ready to implement. Some may 
not want them. 

To institute pressure for State plans 
could mean that many good local proj- 
ects, ready to be carried out, would be 
delayed months or years until an over- 
all State plan was developed. 

Many States believe that the most ef- 
fective way to carry out a program that 
is as comprehensive as the attack on pov- 
erty must be is to rely on grassroots lo- 
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cal planning with general coordination 
at the State level. 

Requiring State plans would, in effect, 
overrule the decisions of State and local 
authorities on the best way to carry 
out the program. 

Let me make one point clear. There 
is nothing in this act which prohibits or 
inhibits State planning in any way. 

This act is based on the conviction that 
State and local authorities are the best 
judges of the most effective way to or- 
ganize to combat poverty. 

This act should, therefore, provide the 
flexibility to support whatever kind of 
local programs can be gotten underway 
most quickly with promise of the most 
effective results. 

With respect to the community action 
program, section 209 already provides 
that the Director shall establish proce- 
dures which will facilitate effective par- 
ticipation of the States in community 
action programs. 

These procedures will include referral 
of applications for assistance to the Gov- 
ernor of each State affected for such 
comments as he may deem appropriate. 

Needless to say, such comments will al- 
ways be seriously considered by the Di- 
rector and his staff. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New York suggests in paragraph B that 
the Director should be able to make 
grants to and contracts with States. 

I would point out with respect to com- 
munity action programs that this amend- 
ment is completely unnecessary and in 
fact undesirable. 

Section 209 of the bill already author- 
izes grants to or contracts with appro- 
priate State agencies to pay the expenses 
of such agencies in providing technical 
assistance to communities in developing, 
conducting, and administering commu- 
nity action programs. 

A community as defined under the bill 
may be as large as a State. It may en- 
compass an entire State. It may, in fact, 
encompass a number of States. 

On the other hand under the bill as it 
is presently written, local municipal gov- 
ernments, county, village, or town, may 
in the absence of a statewide program 
undertake their own community action 
programs. 

In many areas of the country there 
would be no sense to establishing a bu- 
reaucratic overlay in the State capital 
which would serve only to encumber in- 
dividual community action programs. 

Finally I would point out that the Di- 
rector of this program is in no position 
to develop State plans. 

The entire emphasis of this bill, par- 
ticularly in part A of title I, is on having 
the local community most familiar with 
its own problems develop its own pro- 
grams. 

In terms of precedent it is a little late 
in the day to insist that, as this amend- 
ment implies, the State government 
should be involved in every program of 
Federal assistance either to local commu- 
nities or to individuals. 

Therefore I must oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York, as I did in the committee. , 

This proposal was considered in the 
committee and debated to some degree. 
It was rejected by the committee. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sent a 
modification of my amendment to the 
desk, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on pages 71-72 to delete section 209, and 
insert the following: 

Sec. 209. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of part A of title II, and part B of title MI, 
the Director shall establish procedures which 
shall facilitate effective participation of the 
States in programs assisted under such parts. 
In pursuance thereof he shall receive and is 
authorized to approve State plans to carry 
out the provisions of such parts and shall 
utilize State agencies and facilities in the 
administration of such parts, either at the 
initiation of programs under such parts or in 
the course thereof, whenever and wherever 
such participation will accomplish as eco- 
nomically and efficiently as Federal admin- 
istration the purposes of such parts. Pro- 
cedures established by the Director shall in- 
clude provision for the referral of applica- 
tions for assistance under such parts to the 
Governor of each State affected, or his desig- 
nee, for such comments as he may deem ap- 
propriate in cases not otherwise provided for 
in this subsection. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to or to contract with States and 
appropriate State agencies for the payment 
of the expenses of such agencies in perform- 
ing their functions under subsection (a) 
hereof, and for the purpose of providing tech- 
nical assistance to State and local govern- 
ment agencies in developing, submitting, and 
administering State plans and programs un- 
der the parts of this Act listed in subsection 
(a). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by way 
of explanation, I have revised my 
amendment slightly by excluding from 
its provisions parts B and C of title I, 
which relate to work-study programs 
and work-training programs. I ex- 
plained my reasons for that earlier in 
the day. The amendment is now con- 
fined to the community action programs 
and the migratory labor programs. The 
form in which the amendment is now 
offered would allow the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty], as I understand 
from the Parliamentarian, to offer a 
substitute, which it is his desire and, I 
believe, very much his right to do, so 
that it can be voted on first. 

That action will pose very clearly for 
the Senate the question whether the 
Senate wishes to have an absolute pro- 
hibition upon the operation of the pro- 
gram in any State unless that State 
consents and works out a State plan, 
which is the substitute of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proury], or whether 
it wishes to take the middle ground of 
my amendment, which would provide 
that in cases in which a State wishes 
to take over the program, is willing to 
take it over, and is able to take it over, 
the Administrator is obliged to turn it 
over to the State. But where the State 
is passive, the Administrator could move 
into that State and inaugurate programs 
within the State. 

The provision of my amendment 
would not be as rigorous a requirement 
as would the amendment of the Senator 
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from Vermont, yet it would go some of 
the distance. 

I believe that the Senate should have 
a clear choice, and that is the reason I 
sought to accommodate the substitute 
which is proposed by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

If agreeable to the Senator, I now ask 
unanimous consent, as was done before, 
that the Senator from Vermont may 
proceed to offer his substitute for my 
amendment without my losing the time 
which I have still remaining for the dis- 
cussion of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
Senator from Vermont will offer a pref- 
erential amendment which is not a sub- 
stitute; and under the rules that amend- 
ment will take precedence over the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is fine. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. What is the time 
situation now? Is there additional time 
on the Javits revision plus whatever time 
will be allocated under the substitute? 
Will the time on both amendments run 
separately or concurrently? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has proposed a 
modification to his amendment. That 
action would not permit additional time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, has the 
unanimous consent request been acted 
upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

The Chair hears none and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1129, which is 
identical with the amendment that I 
offered earlier as a substitute to the 
Javits amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 72, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out “for 
such comments as he may deem appro- 
priate” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “and no such assistance shall 
be furnished with respect to a program 
or project in any such State without the 
prior approval of the Governor thereof 
or his designee”’. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. This amendment is 
the same as the substitute that I offered 
earlier. It merely provides that the Gov- 
ernor or appropriate State officials must 
approve any projects provided for in part 
A of title II of the bill, which is the 
Community action section. I have ex- 
plained it in some detail. I think there is 
no need to take more time. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask for the 
yeas and nays on my amendment? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 21 minutes remaining on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require 
in connection with the proposed Prouty 
preferential substitute, or whatever the 
proper term for the amendment is. 

Mr. President, the remarks I just made 
in relation to the Javits amendment ap- 
ply totally to the Prouty amendment. 
The objections would be the same. 

From the viewpoint of the chairman of 
the committee, I believe the Prouty 
amendment is more objectionable than 
the Javits amendment. The substitute 
would go much further. So regrettably it 
is the position of the chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of the bill that 
the amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. President, do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Vermont is 
ready to yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. PROUTY. That is perfectly 
agreeable to me, if the Senator has noth- 
ing further to offer. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Vermont about to yield 
back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. PROUTY. I have not done so yet. 
I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. I should like to make one ob- 
servation. It is my understanding that 
the amendment now offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment of the Senator 
from New York would specifically require 
the Governor of a State to consent be- 
fore any of the projects enumerated in 
the bill could be undertaken in that 
State. Am I correct? 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Whereas the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] provides that the Gov- 
ernor may either dissent or remain quiet. 
But the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont would require affirmative action 
on the part of the Governor. 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I believe the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from New York are compat- 
ible. They can both be adopted. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator yields back his time, 
I wonder if we can obtain unanimous 
consent for a quorum call without the 
time necessary for the call being charged 
to either side. I shall then be prepared 
to yield back the remainder of my time 
at the conclusion of the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is time available for the call of a quorum, 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont will state it. 

Mr. PROUTY, Do I correctly under- 
stand that the pending question is on 
my amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which would require State action 
before any programs under title II could 
be started? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the pending question. All time has ex- 
pired. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WALTERS (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a live pair with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Can- 
non], are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ExdLEI, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
INOUYE in the chair). The regular or- 
der is called for. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[No. 473 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 

Aiken Eastland Long, Mo 
Allott Ellender Long, La 
Beall Ervin McClellan 
Bennett Fong Mechem 
Boggs Hickenlooper Miller 
Byrd, Va Hill Morton 
Carlson Holland Mundt 
Case Pearson 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Cotton ting Robertson 
Curtis Kuchel Russell 
Dirksen Lausche Saltonstall 
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Simpson Stennis Tower 
Smith Talmadge Williams, Del. 
Sparkman Thurmond Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—44 

Bartlett Humphrey Morse 
Bible Inouye OSS 
Brewster Jackson Muskie 
Burdick Javits Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Neuberger 
Church Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Clark Magnuson Pell 
Dodd Mansfield Proxmire 
Douglas McCarthy Randolph 
Edmondson McGee Ribicoff 
Fulbright McGovern Smathers 
Gore McIntyre Symington 
Gruening McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Hart Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Hartke Monroney 

NOT VOTING—11 
Anderson Engle Scott 
Bayh Goldwater Walters 
Cannon Hayden Yarborough 
Dominick Kennedy 


So Mr. Prouty’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Imove to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
New York to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WALTERS (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. EUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART] 
is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BAYH], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr, ANDERSON] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScorT] 
would each vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No. 474 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 
Aiken Fong Mundt 
Allott Hickenlooper Pearson 
Beall Prouty 
Bennett Holland Robertson 
Boggs Hruska Russell 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Case Keating Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Long, La. Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Eastland Mechem Tower 
Ellender Miller Williams, Del 
Ervin Morton Young, N. Dak 
NAYS—45 
Bartlett Hayden Monroney 
Bible Humphrey Morse 
Brewster Inouye Moss 
Burdick Jackson Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Nelson 
Cannon Johnston Neuberger 
Church Long, Mo. Pastore 
Clark Magnuson Pell 
Dodd Mansfield Proxmire 
Douglas McCarthy Randolph 
Edmondson cGee Ribicoff 
Fulbright McGovern Smathers 
Gore McIntyre Symington 
Gruening McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—10 
Anderson Goldwater Walters 
Bayh Hart Yarborough 
Dominick Kennedy 
Engle Scott 
So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on the 
last vote, was the question to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the question now on 
the motion to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. And Senators who 
voted for the original motion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] should 
vote no on the motion to reconsider. Is 
that correct, Mr. President? 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator 
wishes to be consistent. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
for a recapitulation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A re- 
capitulation has been requested, and will 
be made. 

The legislative clerk recapitulated the 
vote on the motion to table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to reconsider. 
The yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WALTERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] are absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLD- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, TOWER. The motion to recon- 
sider was made by the Senator from 
New York, who, I believe, was not on the 
prevailing side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
it is too late to raise that point of order. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 46, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No. 475 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 
Bartlett 8 — 
Bible ‘umphrey joss 
Brewster Inouye Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Neuberger 
Cannon Johnston Pastore 
Church Long, Mo. Pell 
Clark Magnuson Pro: 
Dodd Mansfield Randolph 
Douglas McCarthy Ribicoff 
Edmondson Smathers 
Fulbright McGovern 8 gton 
re McIntyre Williams, N.J. 

Gruening McNamara Young, Ohio 

Metcalf 
Hartke Monroney 

NAYS—45 

Aiken Fong Mundt 
Allott Hickenlooper Pearson 

Hil Prouty 
Bennett Holland Robertson 
Boggs Hruska Russell 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Case Keating Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Long, La. 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Eastland Mechem Tower 
Ellender Miller Williams, Del. 
Ervin Morton Young, N, Dak. 

NOT VOTING—9 

Anderson Engle Scott 
Bayh Goldwater Walters 
Dominick Kennedy Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 46 and the nays are 46. 
The motion to reconsider is not agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for a recapitulation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will recapitulate. 
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The Chair is informed that on this 
vote the yeas are 46 and the nays 45. 
The motion to reconsider is agreed to 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may we 
have the recapitulation which was or- 
dered, so we may hear how Senators are 
listed as voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will recapitulate. 

The legislative clerk recapitulated the 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 46, the nays 45. The 
motion to reconsider is agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 


parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the ques- 
tion now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question now is on agreeing to the Prouty 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
be heard for about 5 minutes before the 
vote is taken on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senators that there is 
no time left on the amendment, but 
there is on the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Florida on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I want 
Senators to be very certain they know 
what they are doing when they refuse 
to adopt the amendment. We are talk- 
ing about that section of the bill which 
is headed “Community Action Pro- 
3 which begins on page 65 of the 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will suspend. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Florida will proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the President for insisting on 
order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senate is still not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is correct. The 
Senator from Florida will suspend. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Florida will proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with the part of the 
pending bill which is under the heading 
“Community Action Programs,” section 
202. It is quite lengthy, and I shall not 
discuss it in full, but invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that on page 
66 of the printed bill, at the very top of 
the page, it is made very clear that in 
addition to the criteria named in this 
bill for the shaping of any community 
program, the following is added: 

(b) The Director— 


That is, the Federal administrator— 


is authorized to prescribe such additional 
criteria for programs carried on under this 
part as he shall deem appropriate. 


The Federal Director is so authorized. 
The part of the section to which this 
amendment is proposed would give the 
Governor of a State some authority to 
turn down a proposed program which he 
felt was not in accord with the best in- 
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terests of his State. Instead of having 
the innocuous words “for such comments 
as he may deem appropriate,” after the 
portion of the bill which says the pro- 
posal must be referred to the Governor, 
this amendment proposes that no such 
program may proceed unless the Gover- 
nor gives his approval. 

Mr. President, the issue is very simple. 
Senators who want to do away with 
State control, State responsibility, and 
responsibility of the Governor represent- 
ing his State for what goes on in the 
various communities under this far- 
reaching measure, should, of course, vote 
against this amendment. 

Senators who believe that the Governor 
of a State does not haye such essential 
interest in this matter and the ability 
to know something about the laws and 
institutions of his State, and should not 
have the right to say that these new 
criteria should be placed in a particular 
program, not named in the bill, making 
the program unsuitable to his State and 
therefore causing him to say, “No; we do 
not believe that this program should 
proceed in this State”; and Senators who 
believe that the State capital should be 
bypassed and that the Governor should 
have no voice in deciding what the addi- 
tional criteria should be, about which 
the Senate and the House know nothing, 
but which we would give the Director of 
the program the complete right to put 
in the law, should vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Florida and I were Governors of our 
respective States during the war, when 
the Federal Government came into our 
States with a number of programs. The 
Federal Government not only told us 
how to operate them, but who should 
conduct them, and in that way dispensed 
with our civil service systems and substi- 
tuted the Federal Government's own peo- 
ple and criteria. The same thing seems 
to apply here. If we bypass the Gov- 
ernor entirely, we cannot tell who will 
carry out the program or how it will be 
carried out. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Theformer Governor 
of Massachusetts is completely correct. 
The executive committee of the Gov- 
ernors' conference, of which the former 
Governor of Massachusetts and the 
former Governor of Florida were mem- 
bers, had a meeting on this specific sub- 
ject. At that meeting we protested vig- 
orously against various efforts that were 
underway to override any State juris- 
diction and to say to the States what 
should be done in various fields and in 
various communities. We went to the 
then President, and we finally were able 
to have some changes made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I invite attention to 
the fact that if we pass this far-reaching 
bill, with an open road given to the Di- 
rector, so that he need not refer the 
program to Congress, or refer it to the 
President, or refer it to anyone else, with 
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the power to prescribe what shall go into 
the various programs, but may bypass 
the State capital; and if we take away 
from the Governor every power except 
what the bill provides, at page 72, “for 
such comments as he may deem appro- 
priate——”’ 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield, 
if I have the time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe that the 
phrase, “for such comments as he may 
deem appropriate,” demeans the dignity 
of the Governors. It is, in fact, an insult 
to the Governors to say to them, “You 
can make such comments as you desire, 
but whatever they are, we will go for- 
ward in accordance with our whims and 
fancies.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is provided, in ef- 
fect, that the Governor shall not be the 
Governor with respect to this kind of 
project, but that the decision of the Fed- 
eral Director shall overpass that of the 
Governor in any particular matter in 
which the Director puts in additional 
criteria which are not set forth in the 
law. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Governor has 
the constitutional right to make com- 
ments without our providing for it in 
the law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This situation involves a matter 
of courtesy. This is a downgrading of 
the Governor, because, instead of giving 
him any responsibility for the approval 
of the program for a community in his 
State—a program in which the Director 
has added things not now before us, and 
not now in our minds—we would down- 
grade the Governor’s office and State 
authority, and take away States’ rights, 
making the Federal Government su- 
preme, and making the Director su- 
preme. I cannot feel that the Senate 
should adopt such a course as that. 

I plead for the adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall be 
brief. This is an important point. This 
vote may very well decide the question. 
I served on the special subcommittee, 
and I serve on the main committee which 
handled the bill. I am the one member 
of my party on this side of the aisle who 
voted against the Prouty amendment. 
I owe to my party and to the Senate an 
explanation. The explanation is this: 
My particular reason poses the issue for 
the Senate very clearly, I believe. 

There is, on the one side, the Prouty 
amendment, which is entirely consonant 
with many Federal welfare programs 
with respect to which, if a State does 
not initiate a program, it does not come 
into being. 

On the other hand, there is the feel- 
ing of those who testified for the ad- 
ministration bill, in this war on pov- 
erty—and that is the one thing that 
distinguishes it from a mass of other 
welfare legislation—that there should 
be centralized direction by a commander 
in chief, as there would be in a war. 

That is an impressive argument. 

Like the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from Vermont, I am loath 
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to see the authority of the States in 
welfare matters broken down. There- 
fore I have proposed and have worked 
for—and the next vote will come on it— 
an amendment which seeks to bring 
about a compromise between these two 
polarized positions. The compromise is 
as follows: 

When a State is willing and able to 
take over the administration, the Direc- 
tor of the programs is compelled to turn 
over the administration to that State. 

If a State is not willing and able to 
take over a program, he may, if he can 
feasibly do so—of course if a Governor 
opposes him, he cannot feasibly do it— 
go in and see what he can do himself. 

All that my amendment does is to 
provide that where there is active op- 
position, the Director cannot operate. 
Where there is agreement, the State has 
the right to take over the administra- 
tion. Where the State is passive and 
does not move one way or the other, 
the Director, if he can, can come in and 
work with local units of government and 
with nonprofit agencies. 

This compromise is not necessarily 
based on precedent and not necessarily 
completely right, but it responds to the 
fact that this is a humanitarian pro- 
gram, We believe this to be a fair way 
in which to handle this particular pro- 
gram. It is no precedent for any other. 
That is why I have worked so hard in 
proposing what I have proposed. 

I have the greatest respect and re- 
gard for the opinions of Senators. 
Normally I would be with them, if this 
were not a war-on-poverty program, in 
which I believe it is high time for our 
country to take some centralized morale 
control, even though the individual 
or may not amount to a great 

eal. 

I felt I owed that explanation to the 
members of my party and to the Sen- 
ate. I have been steeped in the pro- 
gram for a long time, and therefore I 
can give a clear account of it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
share the concern expressed by the Sen- 
ator from New York and other Senators 
with respect to the position and author- 
ity of State Governors. It was for that 
reason that I offered, last night, an 
amendment which was adopted by the 
Senate. The amendment, which applies 
to title I, in effect provided that CCC 
camps or other camps of any other kind 
could not be established in a State, un- 
der title I, unless the Governor had first 
been notified and given 30 days in which 
to veto the particular proposal. At the 
end of 30 days, if he had not vetoed it, 
the program could proceed. 

Some of us, including the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
have been attempting to reach a so- 
called middle ground, as has been sug- 
gested by the able Senator from New 
York, which would apply the same 
principle not only to title I, but also to 
title II. The Prouty amendment would 
apply a restriction to the action of the 
Federal Government by having the Gov- 
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age approve the program only as to ti- 
e II. 

In a few moments, I propose to offer 
a substitute for the Javits amendment 
to cover not only title II, but also title 
I, It is a refinement of the amendment 
originally prepared by the able senior 
Senator from Georgia. No one is more 
interested in the preservation of States’ 
rights than is the Senator from Georgia. 

So after the Senate has voted on the 
Prouty amendment, there will be an op- 
portunity to go further with respect to 
protecting States rights in areas other 
than those now provided for in the 
Prouty amendment. 

Rather than give absolute power to a 
Governor to act in these matters, as the 
Prouty amendment does, we merely re- 
verse the situation and provide that if 
the Governor, having been advised of 
these programs, does not act within 30 
days, the Federal Government may go 
forward. But we require that the Direc- 
tor notify the Governor of each State 
with respect to the contracts that he 
may make with private nonprofit orga- 
nizations and other agencies, such as 
social welfare organizations, which may 
be involved in this particular type of 
program. 

I voted against the Prouty amend- 
ment because I believe that the amend- 
ment I shall offer in a moment is better 
than the Prouty amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the proposed amendment in 
the nature of a substitute would give the 
Governor clear power to veto any project 
designated for his State if he acted in 
timely fashion? 

Mr. SMATHERS. If he acts within 
30 days; and as to all the projects that 
are covered in title I and title II, where- 
as the Prouty amendment is directed 
only to title II. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. In the event the 
Prouty amendment were adopted, would 
the Smathers amendment be in order, 
according to parliamentary procedure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Smathers amendment would be in order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the Senate 
could adopt the Prouty amendment, and 
the Senator from Florida could still offer 
his amendment and have it adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There would hard- 
ly be any need to do that, because that 
would be duplicating that which in some 
respects applies to title II. Of course, 
the Smathers amendment goes further 
and provides the Governor with a veto 
power; the Prouty amendment does not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We spent much 
time on the substitute proposal now be- 
ing suggested by the junior Senator from 
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Florida. The procedure prescribed in the 
Smathers amendment, which is a re- 
finement of the amendment adopted last 
evening, of which the Senator spoke, is 
the procedure used in the Reorganization 
Act proposals that come before Congress. 

In other words, the Director would 
present his plans to the Governor of a 
State. If the Governor did not, within 
80 days, find those plans objectionable, 
he would have the opportunity to review 
the administrative procedures, the con- 
tracts, and all other details of the plans. 
Distasteful, or unwise, they would go into 
effect. If he found them to be distaste- 
ful, unwise, or unnecessary, he could ex- 
press a veto, and the plans would not go 
into effect. 

It seems to me that this is a sensible 
proposal. I hope the Senate will not 
complicate its work by adopting the 
Prouty amendment, which goes to title 
II and requires specific approval, with no 
time limit, and thereby would make pos- 
sible considerable periods of stalling, 
when we can protect the right of a State, 
within a time limit, to make sure the 
State agencies are properly satisfied as to 
the means of effectuating the program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield an addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to my col- 
league from Florida. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Is it not true that, if 
adopted, the pending amendment would 
be an amendment to the Javits amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would certainly 
put that amendment in better form. I 
understood that the amendment, when 
ready, would be offered by my distin- 
guished colleague from Florida as a sub- 
stitute for the Javits amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As amended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me we 
had better proceed in both directions and 
have the problem cleared up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Senate 
will proceed to defeat the Prouty amend- 
ment and agree to the Smathers amend- 
ment. That would accomplish the pur- 
pose we have in mind in terms of the 
authority and power of the States at 
least to review the programs, and provide 
the Governors with veto powers if the 
programs are found to be objectionable. 
At the same time it would permit the Of- 
fice of the Director to have some co- 
ordinating authority and responsibility 
to effectuate the programs. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield an addi- 
tional minute, so that I may yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the amendment can go to 
the Prouty amendment and the Javits 
amendment together. Senators could 
vote “yea” on the Prouty amendment 
and “yea” on the Javits amendment, and 
then go forward and improve the bill. 
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My question is: Does the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida supplant the 
Prouty amendment and the Javits 
amendment? 

Mr.SMATHERS. My amendment will 
be offered as a substitute for the Prouty 
amendment. It would supplant the 
Javits amendment. My amendment ac- 
tually goes further than the Prouty 
amendment. The Prouty amendment is 
applicable only to title II, whereas my 
amendment is applicable to three para- 
graphs of title I—that is, to all the para- 
graphs except the one with respect to 
higher educational institutions, as to 
which I think everyone wishes the con- 
tractual relations which have existed be- 
tween the Commission of Education and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and other higher institutions of 
learning to continue as they are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee to yield 
me 3 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Florida to permit him to 
explain his amendment? 

Mr. MCNAMARA., I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. As I have said, we 
started with an amendment prepared by 
the able senior Senator from Georgia, 
and built from that. I am satisfied that 
the Senator from Georgia will support 
my amendment. The amendment reads: 

In carrying out the provisions of title I and 
title II of this Act, no contract, agreement, 
grant, loan, or other assistance shall be made 
with or provided to any private nonprofit or 
other private institution or organization for 
the purpose of carrying out any program, 
project, or other activity within a State, ex- 
cept where such institution is operating in 
conjunction with, or under the authority of, 
a public agency, unless a plan setting forth 
such proposed contract, agreement, grant, 
loan, or other assistance has been submitted 
to the Governor of the State, and such plan 
has not been disapproved by him within 
thirty days of such submission. 


The amendment then provides an ex- 
clusion with respect to present educa- 
tional contracts: 

Provided, however, That this section shall 
not apply to contracts, grants, loans, or other 
assistance to any institutions of higher edu- 
cation in existence on the date of the ap- 
proval of this Act. 


The last proviso is language recom- 
mended by the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
once again expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
3 minutes to speak on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator defer to me to permit me to 
pursue this point? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are two things 
in the substitute amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida that I think present 
us with a difficulty. I wish the Senator 
would think about them until we reach 
that point. 

The first is that the amendment ex- 
cludes public agencies and covers only 
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private institutions. It excludes coun- 
ties, cities, and towns. Thereby, it differs 
both from my amendment and the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty]. 

Second, it does not include that provi- 
sion of the bill which relates to migrant 
labor, which I believe even the prospec- 
tive administrator himself agrees is a 
proper subject for State authority, if 
States are to be given any authority in 
any part of the bill. 

So, I commend to the Senator from 
Florida consideration of those two points 
ia AEM with the proposed substi- 

ute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield me 1 
minute to answer that particular point? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. 1 yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me say to the 
able Senator from New York that that 
point has been considered. It was dis- 
cussed a moment ago in consultation 
with the able Senator from Georgia, the 
prospective Director of the program, and 
others; and the consensus of that group 
was that we could exclude from con- 
sideration by the Governor plans which 
were made with elected officials, public 
agencies such as county commissions, 
municipalities, and organizations of that 
character, because they are elected, and 
in that instance the Governor does not 
need to have veto authority. 

The great danger would be that the 
agency might make a contract with the 
community chest of a certain city, the 
Elks Club, or some other charitable orga- 
nization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to state the case against the amend- 
ment without regard to whether we can 
really accept any compromise amend- 
ment or not. I do this not only as a 
member of the committee, but also as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Employment of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare which 
is vitally interested in the war against 
poverty. 

Let us take a look at what we are 
really talking about. 

We are talking about Title II: Urban 
and Rural Community Action programs. 
No such program can ever come up for 
approval or disapproval by the Director, 
or by the Governor of any State, unless 
the community wishes it, unless the 
county or the city wishes the program. 

This is exactly the situation with 
which we have been dealing for years 
with respect to urban renewal. 

I ask all Senators how much urban 
renewal they would now have in their 
States if they had to rely on the co- 
operation of rural legislators, or Gover- 
nors, who, in the last analysis, are re- 
sponsible to rural legislatures? 
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The strong case against the Prouty 
amendment is that. If it were adopted, 
there would be State after State in which 
Governors would turn down Federal as- 
sistance, and yet the city or the county 
might wish that program, We got 
around that difficulty many years ago, 
through the genius of a fine conservative 
Republican, Robert A. Taft, with the 
urban renewal program. 

I suggest that cooperation from the 
Governor and from the State govern- 
ment is adequately provided for on page 
71 of the bill, which reads: 

The Director shall establish procedures 
which will facilitate effective participation 
of the State in community action programs. 


I am against giving any Governor a 
veto on the war against poverty. There- 
fore, I hope that the Prouty amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the argument advanced by my 
good friend the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is indicative. What people would 
like to do is to abolish all lines in the 
cities. I point out that a city is a corpo- 
rate creature of the State, and that the 
Federal Government has no business 
going around the State government to 
get to the cities. If we are to charter 
cities, if we are to control cities, let us 
forget about the rights, privileges, and 
immunities which States enjoy under 
the Constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, the amendment was not at the 
desk. I suggest to the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmATHERS] that he 
send it to the desk, and that the clerk 
clearly, slowly, and distinctly read the 
amendment, because if this text means 
anything, it applies only to nonprofit 
private, or other private institutions 
or organizations for the purpose of car- 
rying out any project. It does not touch 
a single public project. If this is the 
language, and the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] is so eternally 
right, it will not do the job, and the 
Prouty amendment should be adopted. 
Let us have the language of the junior 
8 from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS! 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will read the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, which 
amendment is about to be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute submitted by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmMATHERS]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Asa substitute to the 
Javits amendment, whether amended or 
not. Ithank the Chair. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

“Sec. 209, (a) The Director shall establish 
procedures which will facilitate effective par- 
ticipation of the States in community action 
programs. 
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“(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to, or to contract with, appropriate 
State agencies for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such agencies in providing techni- 
cal assistance to communities in developing, 
conducting, and administering community 
action programs. 

“(c) In carrying out the provisions of title 
I and title II of this Act no contract, agree- 
ment, grant, loan, or other assistance shall 
be made with or provided to, any private 
nonprofit or other private institution or or- 
ganization for the purpose of carrying out 
any program, project, or other activity within 
a State, except where such institution or or- 
ganization is operating in conjunction with, 
or under the authority of, a public agency, 
unless a plan setting forth such proposed 
contract, agreement, grant, loan, or other 
assistance has been submitted to the Gover- 
nor of the State, and such plan has not been 
disapproved by him within 30 days of such 
submission. Provided, however, That this 
section shall not apply to contracts, grants, 
loans, or other assistance to any institutions 
of higher education in existence on the date 
of the approval of this Act.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield me 
1 minute? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The suggestion 
of the Senator from Florida still does not 
deal directly with any public agency. 
For example, in Massachusetts there is 
the division of public welfare. As I 
read the proposed amendment, the Direc- 
tor in Washington could go directly to 
the division of public welfare in Massa- 
chusetts and bypass the Governor. This 
applies, of course, to private institu- 
tions—with which I am heartily in ac- 
cord—and others, with respect to which 
the Governor has 30 days in which to de- 
cide, but this proposal still is not so broad 
as the Prouty amendment, which directly 
states that no money should come in 
unless the Governor approves. 

This does not permit the Governor to 
approve or disapprove any grant of any 
assistance directly to a public agency 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
or in any other State, or in any city. 

I believe that the Prouty amendment is 
a better amendment than this one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it so 
happens that the language under discus- 
sion appeared in my original amendment, 
No. 1127, which I prepared and had 
printed yesterday. I deliberately pre- 
pared this amendment to apply to agen- 
cies or organizations which were beyond 
the control of the State. The State has 
command of its public welfare service. 

In my State, the Governor could fire 
the head of the public welfare service 
tomorrow if he dealt with this agency 
without his consent. 

If he does not have such authority, 
the State has the authority to enact a 
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law which would give the Governor such 
power. 

I am a States rights man from the 
ground up but I regard it as my duty to 
protect the proper powers and functions 
of the States from encroachment by the 
Federal power. My concept of States 
rights does not require me to defend the 
Governor against one of his appointees 
or the State against one of its subdivi- 
sions. 

This amendment was drafted to reach 
cases in which the action of the Director 
of the program would be dealing with 
agencies which were beyond the control 
of the State government. That is the 
reason why I did not include counties, 
cities, or State agencies. The State can 
enact a law which will control the acts 
of all the State’s creatures. Counties 
and cities are creatures of the States. So 
the State can control their actions and 
relations with this program. 

That is the reason why we did not go 
into the public welfare, and we did not 
go into the State park service, or the 
State game and fish commission, because 
they are already under the State govern- 
ment, and the State can control their 
actions. 

The amendment was leveled at those 
agencies, or those organizations that 
were beyond the control of the State. I 
voted for the Prouty amendment. I 
have nothing against placing both pro- 
visions in the bill. But certainly the 
amendment is as consistent as possible 
with the doctrine of States rights. It 
covers everything that the State itself 
cannot reach. That was my purpose 
in drafting the amendment to apply to 
private organizations and agencies and 
not to local governments and depart- 
ments of the State government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Prouty 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WALTERS (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “aye.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. BaYH] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BayH1 would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Arizona IMr. 
GOLDWATER] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[No. 476 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 

Aiken Fong Mundt 
Allott Hickenlooper Pearson 
Beall Prouty 
Bennett Holland Robertson 
Boggs Hruska Russell 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Case Keating Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton usche Stennis 
Curtis Long, La. Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Eastland Mechem Tower 
Ellender Miller Williams, Del. 

Morton Young, N. Dak 

NAYS—46 

Bartlett Hayden Morse 
Bible Humphrey Moss 
Brewster Inouye Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Neuberger 
Cannon Johnston Pastore 
Church Long, Mo. Pell 
Clark Magnuson Proxmire 
Dodd Mansfield Randolph 
Douglas McCarthy Ribicoff 
Edmondson cGee Smathers 
Fulbright McGovern Symington 

Molntyre Williams, N. J. 
Gruening McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hart Metcalf 
Hartke Monroney 

NOT VOTING—9 

Anderson Engle Scott 
Bayh Goldwater Walters 
Dominick K Yarborough 


So Mr. Prouty’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended, of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] to the commit- 
tee amendment. The Senator from 
New York has 18 minutes remaining. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am en- 
titled to the floor. If the Senator from 
Florida wishes to present his substitute, 
I shall, of course, withhold my comments. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr, President, I 
yield to the Senator from Florida what- 
ever time he may require. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I call 
up my substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry, and for that purpose 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. So that I may under- 
stand the parliamentary situation in re- 
spect to the substitute, what is the par- 
liamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that under the rules of the Senate all 
time on the pending amendment must be 
used or yielded back before an amend- 
ment thereto or a substitute is in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Except by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Except 
by unanimous consent. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Such a unanimous-con- 
sent request is now pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The amendment of the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed by the Senator from 
New York, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 209. (a) The Director shall establish 
procedures which will facilitate effective par- 
ticipation of the States in community action 
programs, 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to, or to contract with, appropriate 
State agencies for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such agencies in providing techni- 
cal assistance to communities in developing, 
conducting, and administering community 
action programs. 

(c) In carrying out the provisions of title 
I and title II of this Act no contract, agree- 
ment, grant, loan, or other assistance shall 
be made with or provided to, any private 
nonprofit or other private institution or or- 
ganization for the p of carrying out 
any program, project, or other activity within 
& State, except where such institution or or- 
ganization is operating in conjunction with, 
or under the authority of, a public agency, 
unless a plan setting forth such proposed 
contract, agreement, grant, loan, or other 
assistance has been submitted to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, and such plan has not 
been disapproved by him within 30 days of 
such submission. Provided, however, That 
this section shall not apply to contracts, 
grants, loans, or other assistance to any in- 
stitutions of higher education in existence 
on the date of the approval of this Act, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] 8 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is now debating a truly historic meas- 
ure, which, when it is enacted, will com- 
mit us as a nation to start along the road 
which will lead to the elimination of the 
blight which has afflicted the great soci- 
eties of the past. 

To hold these ideals and to attempt to 
clothe these ideals in the statutory lan- 
guage which will enable us to begin to 
realize the ideals, is a task to be ap- 
proached with grave concern and earnest 
determination to succeed. In my judg- 
ment, the steps which are proposed in S. 
2642 while admittedly not perfect are 
nevertheless needed if we are to begin the 
job. Today, while supporting all aspects 
of the bill, I propose to address my- 
self principally to the two sections of it 
which have specific educational implica- 
tions. 

In the 87th Congress testimony was 
taken in connection with S. 1021, the 
general Federal aid to education bill, and 
amendments to the National Defense 
Education Act, which touched upon the 
problem of adult illiteracy. 

In the 88th Congress, in connection 
with the President’s omnibus education 
bill, S. 580, far more detailed testimony 
was given by both administration and 
outside witnesses of the nature and ex- 
tent of the problem. Included in the 
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testimony presented before our Educa- 
tion Subcommittee by Commissioner 
Keppel were startling statistics relating 
to the interrelation between low educa- 
tional attainment and unemployment. 

Mr. President, according to the Com- 
missioner, of our adult population 25 
years and older, 6.2 percent of our white 
and 22.1 percent of our nonwhite citizens 
have completed less than 5 years of 
school. This is not, however, a regional 
problem. This is a problem which can be 
found in every State in the Union. A 
table which may be found in the com- 
mittee report sets forth the distribution 
of population 18 years or over with less 
than 6 grades of school completed. I ask 
unanimous consent that this table be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated distribution of $25,000,000 under 
the adult basic education provisions of 
title II-B 1 


Estimated 


population 
18and over | Estimated 
with less State 
than 6 amounts 
grades of 
schoo! 
completed 
United States and out- 
Tying AI O $25, 000, 000 
— ͤ —ͤ ä D—‚ 
50 States and District of 
Columbia $11, 472, 732] 24, 500, 000 
369, 538 784, 085 
12, 123 50, 000 
93, 587 198, 573 
202, 170 428, 964 
687, 376 1, 458, 474 
59, 262 125, 742 
136, 029 288, 626 
21, 220 50, 000 
357, 352 758, 220 
476, 075 1, 010, 136 
51,426 109, 
17, 745 50, 
517, 183 1, 097, 359 
178, 192 378, 088 
70, 074 148, 683 
61, 058 129, 553 
308, 090 653, 705 
443, 389 940, 783 
35, 010 74.284 
196, 031 415, 938 
247, 132 524,364 
339, 026 719, 345 
98, 952 209, 956 
278, 065 589, 998 
244, 266 518, 283 
21, 563 50, 000 
41,022 87, 040 
8, 012 50, 000 
20, 160 50, 000 
363, 811 771, 934 
71, 915 152, 589 
1, 081, 984 2, 295, 753 
530, 639 1, 125, 910 
26, 136 55, 455 
421, 276 893, 863 
145, 550 308, 828 
47,761 101, 339 
630, 417 1, 337, 619 
48, 727 103, 389 
318, 568 675, 937 
21, 947 50, 000 
384, 621 816, 089 
914, 439 1, 940, 256 
17, 551 50, 000 
1, 886 50, 000 
678 833, 184 
78, 304 166, 145 
151, 204 320, 825 
168, 461 357, 440 
9,361 50, 000 
44, 359 94, 121 
3 500, 000 


1 Distribution based on the estimated hoot lation aged 
18 ana over coe oa than 6 grades of school completed. 

with 50 States and 
District of Columbia, and 2 percent ($500,000) reserved 
for distribution to the outlying parts. 
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Mr. MORSE. What are the conse- 
quences of limited educational attain- 
ment? They are lower earnings ca- 
pacity; they are to be found in higher 
rate of unemployment; proportionally 
more dependence upon public aid; and, 
last but not least significantly, a higher 
rejection rate for military service. 

Let us look at each of these points. 

With respect to occupation and earn- 
ings, according to a paper by Dr. Edward 
W. Brice and Dr. Earl E. Huyck: 


Among men 18 years old and over in 1959, 
60 percent of the college graduates were in 
professional and technical fields, and about 
20 percent were managers, officials, or 
proprietors. Among men who completed 
high school, but did not go beyond, a ma- 
jority were found in three occupation 
groups—craftsmen; operatives; and man- 
agers, officials or proprietors. Those with 
some high school, but lacking 4 complete 
years, and men who finished elementary 
school, but who did not go on to high school, 
were most likely to have become operatives 
or craftsmen. Those with lesser amounts of 
education were most usually found—when 
employed at all—in farm, service, and un- 
skilled laboring jobs. 

Of all employed men, as of 1957, in the age 
group 35 to 54 who had completed less than 
8 years of elementary school, 92 percent 
earned less than $6,000 per year. In con- 
trast, 65 percent of high school graduates 
and only 29 percent of college graduates had 
income below this level. 

Employed workers with an eighth grade 
education or less have 65 percent of the in- 
comes between $1,000 and $1,500 and 61 per- 
cent of the incomes between $1,500 and 
$2,500. 


Then, with respect to unemployment 
and underemployment, these same au- 
thors tell us: 


Unskilled workers have the highest rates 
of unemployment and the lowest average 
level of education. A Department of Labor 
study for March 1959 showed an unemploy- 
ment rate of 10 percent for workers with 
under 5 years completed, a rate of 9.8 percent 
for those with 5 to 7 years schooling, 4.8 per- 
cent for high school graduates, and 1.8 per- 
cent for college graduates. These rates had 
not changed substantially by March 1962, 

The rate of unemployment in 1962 among 
proprietors, managers, professional, and 
technical personnel was between 1 and 2 
percent. Clerical and salesworkers were un- 
employed at the rate of approximately 4 
percent. But semiskilled workers were out 
of work at the rate of 7% percent and un- 
skilled workers at the rate of about 12 per- 
cent. 


Senators, in my judgment, will also be 
concerned with the factual picture with 
respect to our military service obligation 
which these authors have brought to our 
attention when they say: 


In World War II, some 400,000 illiterates 
were accepted for military service. The 
Armed Forces provided these men with the 
educational fundamentals necessary for use- 
ful service. Another 300,000 illiterates— 
equal to 20 army divisions—were rejected 
completely. 

During the Korean war over 19 percent 
of all recruits were rejected from military 
service on grounds of educational deficien- 
cies. Experience showed that many of these 
men could learn, but overcoming their previ- 
ous educational deprivations was costly and 
time consuming. Draft registrants rejected 
for mental reasons, including educational 
deficiencies, ranged from 56 to 39 percent 
in the four highest States. Ten other States 
had rejection rates exceeding 21 percent. 
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From July 1950 to September 1961, over 
900,000 draft registrants out of 6 million 
examined were rejected on the basis of a 
mental test alone. This number was almost 
as many as were disqualified on medical 
grounds. Low educational attainment was 
the largest single reason for rejection. 


This is the background against which 
we ought to evaluate title IT of the bill. 

The purpose of part B of title II is, 
through grants to the States, to initiate 
programs of instruction for individuals 
18 years and older whose inability to 
read and write the English language con- 
stitutes a substantial impairment of 
their ability to get and retain employ- 
ment commensurate with their native 
potential abilities. 

Using matching grants, in accordance 
with State plans worked out by State of- 
ficials to fund pilot projects by local edu- 
cational agencies, including the cost of 
instruction of the individuals served, 
under a formula which takes into ac- 
count the number of individuals in each 
State 18 years or older who have com- 
pleted no more than 5 grades of school 
with a minimum State allotment of $50,- 
000, constitutes a program in the tradi- 
tion of the categorical assistance pro- 
grams which have received Senate ap- 
proval in past years. The cost of this 
part of the program of S. 2642, $25 mil- 
lion, is certainly not excessive, but it will 
provide the necessary start to get work- 
able programs in each of our States es- 
tablished. The return to these United 
States and to each of the States of this 
investment will far outweigh the initial 
cost of the program if it helps even a 
small part of the 11 million potential 
recipients of this type of assistance to 
acquire the essential techniques of mod- 
ern living and employability. 

In support of this part of S. 2642, Mr. 
President, I close with the words given 
by the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
as part of his testimony on the omnibus 
education bill, S. 580: 

Gentlemen, the fact is that most of the 
persons with less than a fifth-grade educa- 
tion—and many of those with less than an 
eighth-grade education—lack a solid foun- 
dation of basic education—the ability to 
read, write, and do simple arithmetic. 
Surely, most of those who have not com- 
pleted an elementary education cannot be 
considered truly functionally literate in a 
world of swift-moving technological, eco- 
nomic, and social change. 

As I hope to show this morning, the cost to 
the Nation of this lack of basic educational 
skills among so large a group of our fellow 
Americans is staggering. Here we find the 
hard core of our unemployed, supported by 
mounting public welfare funds. Here are 
people willing but usually unable to benefit 
from vocational training programs simply 
because they lack the basic educational tools 
which are a prerequisite to training and sub- 
sequent employment. The problem of lim- 
ited educational attainment is not confined 
to any particular area or population group. 
It is nationwide. In New York State the 
number of adults over age 25 with less than 
8 years of schooling is nearly 2 million; in 
Illinois, California, Pennsylvania, and Texas 
it ranges from 1 to 14% million. Thirteen 
other States—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia—each have 
more than half a million such adults. 
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Mr. President, without taking the time 
of the Senate to develop these points fur- 
ther, I ask unanimous consent that the 
material starting on page 32 of a com- 
mittee print containing Commissioner 
Keppel’s testimony of June 25, 1963, and 
continuing through the middle of page 
35 of that document, consisting of ex- 
cerpts from the Commissioner’s testi- 
mony, be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPT OF COMMISSIONER KEPPEL’s TESTI- 
MONY 


I would like to cite one example from the 
experience of the city of Chicago. The much- 
discussed Woodlawn project in Cook County, 
III., clearly shows the relationship between 
educational deficiencies and the incidence of 
people on relief. A study conducted under 
the direction of Raymond M. Hilliard, direc- 
tor of the Cook County Department of Pub- 
lic Aid, shows that 50.7 percent of Chicago's 
able-bodied relief recipients cannot pass 
fifth-grade reading and vocabulary tests, 
More than one-half of those receiving relief— 
which costs Cook County the striking figure 
of $16.5 million a month—are functional il- 
literates, men and woman over age 18 who 
cannot read or write on the fifth-grade level. 
Seven and a half percent of Cook County’s 
total population—269,000 people—are living 
on welfare funds. In a society increasingly 
inhospitable to those who cannot perform 
elementary tasks requiring some degree of 
proficiency in language and arithmetic skills, 
is it any wonder that undereducation, unem- 
ployment, and mounting welfare costs all go 
hand in hand? 

Contrary to popular opinion, those who live 
on relief money in Cook County were not 
found to be primarily inmigrants, people 
who have moved there recently from foreign 
countries, rural areas, or from the South, 
Most of them are longtime residents of the 
area and many are second and third genera- 
tion relief recipients whose parents and 
grandparents lived on welfare funds. Many 
have never known a way of life in which an 
individual lives on income earned by his own 
efforts. 

Mr. Hilliard concluded: “Obviously, if the 
staggering burden of relief today is to be re- 
duced, it is essential that the educational 
level of these persons be upgraded. This is 
an age of crash programs; but if ever a crash 
program was needed, it is now. Otherwise 
we will have a growing population transmit- 
ting from generation to generation a sense of 
despair and resignation over their inability 
to be functioning members of society. Soci- 
ety can no longer afford this waste of our hu- 
man resources, nor can it let this explosive 
situation continue its rapid growth.” 

Current programs in Cook County, how- 
ever, touch only a fraction of those needing 
help. At present, 7,600 adults are enrolled 
in classes. Of these, 5,400 are in elementary 
and secondary classes, and the remainder in 
vocational training activities. This, of 
course represents progress, but there are 
over 50,000 persons on waiting lists who can- 
not receive training because of the lack of 
funds necessary to establish additional 
classes. Tens of thousands of additional per- 
sons could, we believe, be recruited for liter- 
acy training if classes were available to ac- 
commodate them, 

A study, conducted by the U.S. Bureau of 
Family Services in late 1961, reveals a 
similar connection between low educational 
attainment and dependency. Based upon a 
nationwide survey of 910,000 family units 
then receiving assistance under legislation 
for aid to families with dependent children 
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(AFDC), the study revealed these prelimi- 
nary findings: 

“Sixty-two percent of the jobless aid to 
families with dependent children fathers had 
no education beyond elementary school. 

“Of those aid to families with dependent 
children fathers who were incapacitated, 83 
percent had no education beyond elementary 
school, 42 percent had been in school less 
than 5 years, and only 6 percent had been 
graduated from high school. 

“This study also indicated that of all 
women in the 20 to 55 age group with less 
than 5 years of schooling, 1 in 14 was on aid 
to families with dependent children. Of all 
who completed elementary school, 1 in 34 
was receiving such assistance. Of all high 
school graduates who did not go on to college, 
1 in 155 was supported by aid to families 
with dependent children. But of all college 
graduates, only 1 in 1,765 was on aid to 
families with dependent children, The data 
‘strongly suggest that the lack of an ade- 
quate education contributes heavily to the 
inability of these women to cope with their 
problems without public assistance.“ 

There are today in this country 7.25 mil- 
lion persons receiving welfare payments. 
Total annual Federal, State, and local ex- 
penditures for this purpose now exceed $4.5 
billion, The link between these heavy bur- 
dens on the taxpayer and low educational 
attainment seems beyond dispute: 45 per- 
cent of all families with less than $2,000 
annual income have a head of the family 
with less than an eighth-grade education. A 
1957 study in New York showed that almost 
a fifth of the mothers on the aid-to-depend- 
ent-children rolls had not completed the 
fifth grade and that, among families receiv- 
ing general assistance, half the family heads 
had completed only 6 years of schooling. In 
1960, Illinois reported that a fifth of their 
aid-to-dependent-children mothers had not 
gone beyond the sixth grade. In Louisiana, 
in 1954, half the aid-to-dependent-children 
mothers and three-fourths of the fathers in 
the home had received only a fifth-grade 
education or less. 

Last year, in hearings before Mr. PERKINS’ 
subcommittee, it was reported that Mr. Otis 
Farrar, director of adult education in the 
State education department of Arkansas, 
said that 89.4 percent of all the people on 
Arkansas’ welfare rolls had less than a 
fourth-grade education. In a similar vein, 
Mr. Larry Larriviere, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction in Louisiana, testified 
that 72 percent of the unemployed in his 
State had less than a sixth-grade education, 
and that 96 percent of this group had not 
completed high school. 

To avoid dependency, the adult with a 
limited education needs a job. Yet, both 
the civilian and military sectors of our econ- 
omy have found many of these persons in- 
adequately prepared to train them for the 
work that is available. 

One such instance occurred recently when 
an Armour & Co. plant closed in Oklahoma 
City. An automation committee—estab- 
lished by Armour, the United Packinghouse 
Workers Union, and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union—found that of 170 workers 
who were tested for retraining only 60 had 
enough educational background to indicate 
that they would benefit from vocational 
training. The remaining 65 percent were 
told that their best chance for employment 
would be in casual labor. And jobs for un- 
skilled labor, we all know, are becoming in- 
creasingly scarce. 

During the Korean war, the military en- 
countered the same problem. Over 19 per- 
cent of all recruits were rejected on grounds 
of educational deficiencies. In some States 
the rejection rate was as high as 40 to 56 per- 
cent. Experience had demonstrated that it 
was too costly and time consuming an effort 
to overcome the educational shortcomings of 
these men—even though almost all were 
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capable of learning. Despite a popular mis- 
conception, the problem of adult educational 
deprivation is not one that will “go away by 
itself.” It is true that in 1957 nearly 60 
percent of all adult illiterates were over 55 
years of age. It is also true that our chil- 
dren are considerably better educated than 
their parents. But census data tell us that 
time alone brings scant quantitative im- 
provement to the problem. 

According to a 1960 census question on 
years of schooling completed, a total of 8,- 
303,000 adults aged 25 and over had less than 
5 years of schooling a decade earlier, 9,446,- 
000 adults had completed less than 5 years 
of schooling. The net differential between 
1950 and 1960 was therefore 1,143,000, or an 
average decrease of only about 114,000 a 
year over the 10-year period. Assuming that 
all factors in the situation remain fairly con- 
stant and that there is no program of Fed- 
eral stimulation to underwrite the eradica- 
tion of this problem, it will require many 
decades for adult undereducation to be elim- 
inated. We cannot wait that long—except 
at grave peril to our prosperity and our na- 
tional security. 

Despite the wasteful costs of adult under- 
education, what is being done about the 
problem in the United States today? 

The blunt answer is that the problems of 
limited educational attainment and illiteracy 
do not receive substantial attention, either 
from the public at large or from State and 
local political and educational leaders. Al- 
though the armed services have repeatedly 
called attention to them; although Federal 
officials—notably the Secretary of Labor and 
the Administrator of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration—have from time to 
time underscored their importance and ex- 
pressed the hope that the matter would re- 
ceive prompt attention, the response has 
been meager indeed. 

On the basis of two surveys made by the 
Office of Education in 1948 and 1950, it was 
estimated that 30,000 adults were enrolled in 
literacy classes, and an estimated 60,000 en- 
rollees of non-English-speaking background 
were enrolled in Americanization and citi- 
zenship classes. In other words, of the little 
that was then being done, the major part 
was focused on the needs of immigrants. It 
was concluded that far less than 2 percent 
of the total number of illiterate adults in 
the United States were enrolled in formal 
educational classes. 

According to a 1958-59 Office of Education 
survey, 2.9 million persons were attending 
public school adult education programs. 
This impressive figure recognizes the volun- 
tary interest and personal sacrifice of many 
communities in providing for continuing 
education. But of the 15,200 school sys- 
tems studied, only 4,840 reported any type 
of adult education programs, and of these 
4,840 only 160, or 3.3 percent, offered any in- 
struction whatsoever in adult basic educa- 
tion. Thus, in a Nation with over 23 million 
educationally deprived adults, only 1,430 
classes—1.1 percent of all adult education 
classes—were conducted in basic literacy 
skills and only 47,500 adults were being 
taught. Even such literacy instruction as 
was carried on occurred almost exclusively in 
cities having a population of over 25,000. In- 
structional offerings were practically non- 
existent in rural areas with their higher 
rates of adult undereducation. 

As a Nation we have continued to wrestle 
with this problem over the years, but never 
with the necessary vigor. State and local 
educational bodies have, here and there, done 
a great deal to solve the problem. Gover- 
nors’ proclamations and declarations and 
public information campaigns by different 
groups have occasionally been used to arouse 
interest in solutions. We know that a 
wide variety of agencies, but not enough 
equipped with the requisite resources, are 
successfully using various educational tech- 
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niques and principles to reduce the effects of 
undereducation. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, we need in- 
creased public awareness of this problem. We 
also need increased insight into the social, 
economic and human factors inyolved. And 
we need leadership and financial aid by the 
Federal Government as well as State and local 
governments for a thoroughgoing drive 
against this enemy to economic progress and 
increased productivity. This adult basic edu- 
cation bill would make possible important 
improvements in instruction and an impor- 
tant increase in research, demonstration, and 
pilot project opportunities which could be 
undertaken by the States and territories. 


WORK STUDY PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to the next major aspect of the bill 
with substantial educational implica- 
tions. I refer to title I, part C. With 
regard to these provisions, Mr. President, 
I can certify to Senators that strong 
support has been given to programs 
whereby young men and women from 
low-income families who have succeeded 
in being accepted by our institutions of 
higher education will be given the op- 
portunity to earn while they are in 
school, a portion of the costs which they 
incur while attending school. Testi- 
mony on work-study programs, work 
scholarships if you will, have been re- 
peatedly taken by the Education Sub- 
committee in measures before it. 

The Senate approved in principle, the 
concept when it accepted the work-study 
provisions of the Vocational Education 
Act, Public Law 88-210. It is my earn- 
est hope that this very American way of 
helping dedicated young men and wom- 
en help themselves to secure the higher 
education which their talents and capac- 
ities require, will again be given the 
approval of this body. The committee 
report sets forth the purposes succintly. 
Title I, part C is designed to accom- 
plish three ends: 

First. To provide a financial assist- 
ance base for needy college and univer- 
sity students from low-income families 
through parttime employment opportu- 
nities. 

Second. To assist colleges and uni- 
versities in broadening and expanding 
their on-campus work programs. 

Third. To aid colleges and univer- 
sities in developing new off-campus em- 
ployment through arrangements with 
public agencies and private nonprofit or- 
ganizations directly involved with edu- 
cational, recreational, welfare, social 
service, and other activities of public 
interest. 

The $71,700,000 authorized for this 
part, which is distributed among the 
States according to a three-factor for- 
mula which takes into account college 
enrollment, number of high school grad- 
uates and the number of children 18 
years and under from families with an- 
nual incomes under $3,000 in each State, 
in my judgment, assures that an equit- 
able distribution will be achieved among 
those institutions of higher education 
in our country which will participate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table which appears in the 
committee report relating to the work- 
study program be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On basis of 
full-time 
college 
students 
enrolled 


State Total 


$23, 900, 000 
| 
23, 422, 000 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE July 23 
Economic OPPORTUNITY Acr or 1964, Parr C, Trrie I—Work Srupy PROGRAM 
Estimates of distribution of $71,700,000 with 2 percent reserved for distribution to the outlying parts 
Number of On basis of Number of 
On basis of children full-time On basis of children 
high school | under 18 in State Total college high school | under 18 in 
graduates | families with students graduates | families with 
enrolled ineome er 
$3, 

$23, 900, 000 Montana 8283, 175 8107, 505 $99, 482 $76, 188 
=== Nebraska 616, 509 223, 418 200, 718 192, 374 
23, 422, 000 Nevada 80, 431 25, 474 35, 910 19, 047 
New Hampshire. 212, 367 „ 393 880 38, 094 
404, 137 New Jersey. , 989 453, 584 784, 226 316, 179 
19, 510 New Mexico. 415, 312 120, 284 114, 082 80, 940 
185, New Vork. , 160 1, 898, 369 2, 064, 927 1, 121, 864 
236, 028 North Carolina „ 967 592, 784 591, 852 „352, 331 
2, 253, North Dakota. 631 113, 634 108, 715 114, 282 
232, 354 Ohlo 3, 149, 790 1, 152. 124 1, 231, 980 765, 686 
336, 507 Oklahoma. 1, 118, 484 380, 774 324, 392 413, 318 
57,917 Oregon x 714, 246 320, 896 267, 640 125, 710 
N Pennsylvania 3. 705, 820 1. 236, 816 1, 522,372 946, 632 
452, 377 Rhode Island... 296, 218 124, 457 103, 192 68, 569 
112, 497 South Carolina 1, 260, 279 236, 940 300, 512 822, 827 
106, South Dakota 355, 109, 607 104, 741 140, 947 
1, 236, 819 ‘ennessee. 1, 858, 717 462, 935 439, 627 956, 155 
612, 442 Texas_...... 4, 317, 727 1, 201, 677 1, 106, 121 1, 919, 929 
405, 169 o 479, 008 260, 434 145, 910 66, 064 
328, 739 Vermont 184, 663 81, 417 57, 633 45.713 
333, 205 Virginia 1, 636, 483 390, 899 443, 709 801, 875 
401, 039 Washington. „088, 613 471, 572 424, 667 192, 374 
130, 662 West Virgin: 878, 882 205, 690 244, 636 556 
394, 460 Wisconsin... 1, 493, 608 575, 080 604, 254 314, 274 
092, 979 Wyoming. cisco nine de 125, 246 49, 016 45, 755 30, 475 
1, Ma s5 District of Columbia 356, 919 205, 467 63, 836 87, 616 
ot — 2 percent reserve 1, 434, 000 478, 000 478, 000 478, 000 


Mr. MORSE. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I would emphasize two points: 

First. There has been much testimony 
in support of the principles of such a 
work-study program on the part of edu- 
cators, on the part of national organiza- 
tions and upon the part of the Office of 
Education. 

Second. I would stress that enactment 
of this portion of S. 2742 meets the needs 
of a selected group of youngsters who 
are attending our schools and colleges— 
those who come from low-income 
families. 

It would be my hope that the Senate, 
by signifying its approval of this portion 
of the bill can then use it as a precedent 
to give further support to other work- 
study programs involving more young 
men and women who are in need of such 
assistance to complete their educations 
but who are more fortunate in that their 
families have been able to acquire a 
larger share of the Nation’s income. 

I hope that when the Senate debates 
S. 2490, which is such a bill, it will at 
that time approve a complementary 
work-study program for the many addi- 
tional thousands of our young people 
who can benefit by it. 

Mr. President, as we consider these 
two sections of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act and indeed as we consider each 
and every section of this act, it is my 
belief that we ought to be guided by an 
underlying philosophy which is a re- 
fiection of our basic belief in the demo- 
cratic ideal. 

When we propose programs such as 
the ones in this bill and such as guided 
our predecessors in the Senate in the 
approval of landmark legislation such as 
the land-grant college act of a century 
ago, we are proclaiming our belief that 
the Creator has endowed each citizen 
with potentialities for self-improvement 
which can only be realized if the en- 


vironment is present which will allow 
these native talents to grow and develop 
to their fullest. 

There is little that can be done to 
change the genetic makeup of the in- 
dividual but there is everything which 
can be done to make sure that each man 
and each woman is given an opportunity 
to develop his abilities. For myself, I re- 
ject the concept heard far too often that 
men and women, boys and girls, are in- 
herently bad. Rather, with William 
James, I would hold that the waxen 
tablet of the genetic constitution of the 
individual has impressed upon it by ex- 
ternal forces many characteristics 
through education, through training, 
and through opportunity for develop- 
ment. We can create the external con- 
ditions which will allow improvements 
to come about. To take the contrary 
view as is currently fashionable, is to 
deny the possibility of progress. This I 
cannot accept, since to do so would have 
meant that the human race would still 
be seeking its subsistence in the daily 
chase after the undomesticated animal 
and warming itself at night over brands 
taken from the lightning-set fires. 

We have come a long way in our his- 
tory from the primitive and we have 
come because men and women have 
sought to realize ideals and visions in 
their laws and in their customs. The 
vision we are asked today to embrace, 
the abolition of poverty, is a great and 
noble one. The means to start to do it 
lie within our hands and hang upon our 
votes. 

I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two communications I have 
received in opposition to the bill from 
Mr. William W. Wessinger of the Port- 
land, Oreg., Chamber of Commerce be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 


There being no objection the com- 
munications referred to were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
July 20, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference antipoverty legislation, the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce urges you 
use your efforts to defer final congressional 
action on antipoverty legislation until fur- 
ther hearings have been held on it. While 
there appears to be a number of worthwhile 
programs included in the legislation, we 
believe that too many unrelated and inde- 
pendent problems are dealt with in one 
package without nearly enough attention 
being given to coordination with existing 
agencies and programs. Of great concern 
to the Portland chamber is the proposal for 
a new agency at the Federal level, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, under a Director 
who would be vested with broad powers 
cutting across many fields of social welfare, 
economic and fiscal activities in this coun- 
try 


While liaison, coordination and perhaps 
broadening of existing programs may be de- 
sirable, they can be accomplished without 
creation by Congress of a new agency on the 
scale contemplated. This can be done ad- 
ministratively by the President. While 
there are meritorious provisions in the leg- 
islation, extensive hearings and study are 
necessary before the legislation, or integral 
parts thereof, are enacted. 

Additional comments follow in letter. 

WILLIAM W. WESSINGER, 
President, Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, Oreg., July 20, 1964. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: While there are meri- 
torious provisions in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 (antipoverty bill), the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, after ex- 
tensive study of the legislation, believes that 
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further hearings should be held on it and 
final congressional action be deferred until 
such hearings have been completed. 

There appears to be a number of worth- 
while programs included in the legislation, 
but we are of the opinion that too many 
unrelated and independent problems are 
dealt with in one package without nearly 
enough attention being given to coordina- 
tion with existing agencies and programs. 
We are particularly concerned over the need 
for creating a new Federal agency, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, feeling that a 
new agency on the scale contemplated is not 
justified. 

A copy of our legislative council’s recom- 
mendation, approved by our board of direc- 
tors, is enclosed. It refers specifically to 
H.R. 11377, but we feel that it also applies 
to the Senate version of the antipoverty 
legislation. Your attention is invited to it, 
since it contains comments concerning 
specific aspects of the legislation. We ask 
that you use your efforts to defer final con- 
gressional action until further hearings have 
been held. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM W. WESSINGER, 
President. 


To: Board of Directors, Portland Chamber 
of Commerce. 

From: Legislative council. 

Re HR. 11377, Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (commonly known as antipoverty 
bill). 

RECOMMENDATION 
That the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
urge that further hearings be held on this 
bill and that final congressional action be 
deferred until such hearings have been com- 
pleted. 


BASIC PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


(a) Establishes three separate programs 
for youth—a job corps, a work training pro- 
gram, and a work-study program—with ap- 
propriation of $412,500,000. 

(b) Establishes community action pro- 
grams to provide stimulation and incentive 
for communities to mobilize their resources 
to combat poverty through community ac- 
tion. Also provides for initiation of pro- 
grams for adult basic education (reading 
and writing). Authorized is $350 million to 
be appropriated for the current fiscal year 
Tor these programs. 

(c) Special programs to combat poverty in 
rural areas including authorization of grants 
of $1,500 to assist in acquiring or improving 
family-size farms, and 15-year loans up to 
$2,500 for the same purpose. There is also 
provision for assistance to “corporations” to 
develop and reconstitute farm property and 
then sell small units to low-income families. 
Also included are broad programs for mi- 
grant workers. For the current fiscal year, 
$50 million is authorized. 

(d) Small business program authorizing 
$15,000 loans to small businesses, particu- 
larly those expected to employ those in long- 
term unemployment. 

(e) For experimental, pilot or demonstra- 
tion projects to expand the opportunities for 
work training for those who are unable to 
support or care for themselves or families, 
$150 million is authorized. 

(f) Established a new agency—Office of 
Economic Opportunity—in the executive 
office of the President. Director of the 
agency to be in charge of most of these pro- 
grams with broad powers and authority. 

(g) Volunteers in Service to America pro- 
gram would be set up under the new Direc- 
tor. This would be similar to the Peace 
Corps. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
In generat 

While there appears to be a number of 

worthwhile programs included in the bill, 
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the council concluded there are too many 
unrelated and independent problems and 
programs dealt with in one package without 
nearly enough attention being given to co- 
ordination with existing agencies and pro- 
grams. Of great concern to the council is 
the proposal for a new agency at the Federal 
level, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
under a Director who would be vested with 
broad powers cutting across many, many 
fields of social welfare, economic and fiscal 
activities in this country. While liaison, co- 
ordination and perhaps broadening of exist- 
ing programs may be desirable, they can be 
accomplished without creation by Congress 
of a new agency on the scale contemplated. 
This can be done administratively by the 
President. 

Comments concerning specific programs 

1. The proposal for a Job Corps for youth 
who cannot benefit from regular school at- 
tendance appears to have some merit. With 
the ever-increasing shortage of jobs for youth 
with no skills and limited potential, this 
program (similar to CCC of the 1930's) could 
help fit these youngsters for useful adult life 
while accomplishing needed tasks in the con- 
servation and development of natural re- 
sources. However, there appears to be no 
need to include this activity under a new 
agency. 

2. Likewise the proposals for work-train- 
ing programs and work-study programs for 
youth appear to have merit. The programs 
are to be accomplished in cooperation with 
State and local agencies and private non- 
profit organizations. Again this program, if 
attempted, should be assigned to an exist- 
ing agency such as Health, Education, and 
Welfare or the Department of Commerce 
rather than the new agency proposed. 

3. With respect to the community action 
program—the concept of community action 
to develop employment opportunities and 
improve human performance and productiv- 
ity on a permanent basis is basically sound 
and stimulation of this kind of activity by 
Federal legislation may be desirable. How- 
ever, the council objects to the wording of 
the proposal. The wording is too broad and 
indefinite in nature and vests uncontrolled 
discretion in the Director of the new agency. 
Moreover, this program, if attempted, should 
be done under an existing agency. 

4. The adult basic education programs 
(teaching reading and writing) contemplate 
activities which can and should be handled 
on a State and local level rather than a 
Federal level. 

5. Making $1,500 outright grants to rural 
farm families (or families who wish to be- 
come farmers) in the face of our great farm 
surpluses seems very questionable, At the 
most such a program should be limited to 
loans of not to exceed $2,500, the loan pro- 
gram being a second feature of this program. 

6. The program for family farm develop- 
ment corporations (corporations developing 
land to be sold in small farm units) appears 
to be very indefinite as well as a questionable 
area of activity for the Federal Government. 

7. The provision for loans (up to $15,000) 
to small businesses may have merit but the 
proposal should be studied further. 

8. The provisions of the bill authorizing 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to organize demonstration and pilot 
projects designed to help secure employment 
for unemployed and needy persons may have 
merit particularly with the provision that 
they will be administered through existing 
staff and facilities rather than under the pro- 
posed new agency. 

9. The provision for a domestic volunteer 
service corps may be worth trying, with 
further expansion to be based upon perform- 
ance. 

Overall objections 

The council has concluded that the bill 

was hastily drawn. Many of the proposed 
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programs appear to be little different than 
many already in effect. The social security 
bulletin for November 1963, lists $66.5 bil- 
lion spent for social welfare purposes in 
1962 by the Government. Private organiza- 
tions spent an additional $33.5 billion. The 
Government alone is now carrying on 42 
individual programs designed to combat and 
overcome the cost of poverty. A careful as- 
sessment of these should be made before 
new ones are added. Moreover, as stated 
above, coordination and modification of 
these programs can be accomplished without 
creation of a new statutory agency. 


CONCLUSION 


While there are meritorious provisions in 
the bill, it is clear that extensive hearings 
and study are necessary before the bill, or 
integral parts thereof are enacted, 

Respectively submitted. 

WILLIAM J. MosHorsky, 
Chairman, Legislative Council. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
PENSION BENEFIT TRUST FUND 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege to serve as the public member 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Pension Benefit 
Fund. The board of trustees of this fund 
consists of 12 electric contractors serving 
as employer representatives and 12 
union members representing the workers 
and one public member. Two fine indus- 
trial statesmen, Joseph D. Keenan repre- 
senting labor and Robert L. Higgins 
representing management, serve as co- 
chairmen of the board of trustees. For 
some years past prior to this year Paul 
M. Geary, now retired, served as man- 
agement cochairman. This workers 
benefit pension trust fund will always 
be indebted to Paul Geary for his dedi- 
cated service to the workers and em- 
ployers in this industry in developing this 
workers benefit pension trust fund into 
one of the best in the Nation. 

In part this pension program is more 
than 40 years old and completely sound 
actuarily. It is recognized as a model 
program that has been relied upon by 
many employers and union groups over 
the years in the development of their own 
pension plans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement, I made to the annual meet- 
ing of the board of trustees of this fund 
on May 19, 1964, along with the report 
of the board be printed in the Recorp. 
This report, I am sure, will prove to be 
of interest and help to our Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare as well as to 
all other Senators when we come to con- 
sider from time to time legislation in the 
field of employer-labor welfare funds. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, PUBLIC 

MEMBER, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, INTERNATION- 

AL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

PENSION BENEFIT TRUST FUND, aT ANNUAL 

MEETING OF THE BOARD, ST. FRANCIS HOTEL, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., MAY 19, 1964 

Mr. Chairman, members of the board, at 
the outset of my remarks, I wish to con- 
gratulate and welcome to his position of re- 
sponsibility on the board, our able, new co- 
chairman on the contractors’ side, Robert L. 
Higgins. I know that he, along with his 
equally able colleague on the brotherhood 
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side, Joseph D. Keenan, will continue to as- 
sure our board of trustees of the dedicated 
service which has made the record of this 
pension benefit trust fund an outstanding 
pioneer model of all pension benefit funds. 

I also wish to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation to Paul M. Geary, our retiring co- 
chairman on the contractors’ side, for the 
splendid leadership which he gave to this 
board during his service as cochalrman. His 
traits of impartial, judicial temperament 
coupled with his courage and determination 
to always follow where the facts lead in re- 
spect to the various problems which arose 
from time to time in connection with the 
work of this board of trustees will stand to 
his everlasting credit in the records of this 


The 1964 Report on the IBEW Pension 
Benefit Trust Fund, written by Paul Geary 
and Joseph Keenan as trustees and cochair- 
men of the board, has just been read to the 
board, and it constitutes another milestone 
report in the history of the pension benefit 
trust fund. I wish to congratulate both Mr. 
Keenan and Mr. Geary for the report which 
has just been unanimously adopted by the 


We have also just listened to and unani- 
mously approved of the report of our Exec- 
utive Secretary-Treasurer Wilfred D. Howell. 
Although I know each member of the board 
of trustees fully appreciates the loyal and 
efficient service that Bill Howell performs for 
our board as executive secretary-treasurer; 
nevertheless, I also know that I will not be 
guilty of gilding the lily, so to speak, when I 
express to him, in my position as public 
member of this board, the sincere thanks and 
deep appreciation of each member of the 
board for the fine work that he performs for 
us. I am sure that each one of you shares 
my high regard for him and marvel, along 
with me, over the way he handles all the 
minute details connected with the work of 
his office, including his excellent performance 
in making all the arrangements for our an- 
nual meetings. 

This year’s annual report of the trust fund, 
written by Joseph Keenan and Paul Geary, 
sustains again the evaluation which I have 
expressed many times concerning the IBEW 
Pension Benefit Trust Fund. 

When the trust fund was established more 
than 40 years ago, the industry not only pio- 
neered the humanitarian purpose of the 
pension fund, but it set an example that 
caused many other employer-union groups 
over the intervening years to follow the 
model example set by this fund. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the under- 
standing reached by the electrical contrac- 
tors and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers more than 40 years ago 
when they first created this trust fund has 
done much more for the industry than just 
establish a pension fund for retired workers. 
It also helped establish a feeling of mutual 
respect, understanding and desire for a co- 
operative relationship between the contrac- 
tors and workers which has resulted in this 
industry enjoying one of the best records of 
labor relationships of any industry in the 
Nation. 

Thus, once again, the annual report to 
which we just listened refers to the remark- 
able record of the Council on Industrial Re- 
lations. I do not know of any industry that 
matches this remarkable record of peaceful 
settlement of labor disputes. Permit me to 
repeat again in part what the report says of 
the work of the Council on Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

“First we speak of our 44-year-old organ 
for settling disputes in the electrical con- 
struction industry, our Council on Indus- 
trial Relations, often referred to as the ‘Su- 
preme Court of the Electrical Industry.’ 

“As this report was being sent to the 
printer, the CIR was holding its quarterly 
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meeting in Washington, D.C., and 42 cases 
were scheduled for review. 

“For the benefit of those who may be read- 
ing a report on NECA and the IBEW for the 
first time, the council is made up of 12 mem- 
bers, 6 from the contractors and 6 from the 
union. The council handles those cases in 
which the normal collective bargaining proc- 
esses between local contractor and local 
union have bogged down and become dead- 
locked. This is the electrical industry's an- 
swer to strikes and lockouts. The council 
decisions must be unanimous. Only once in 
its 44-year history has it ever had a decision 
violated. That one time occurred in the 
celebrated case of local union 28, Baltimore, 
Md. That local union had a council on in- 
dustrial relations clause in its agreement. It 
violated the decision of the council and went 
on strike against the Baltimore contractors 
and continued to strike even when ordered 
back to work by the international union. 
After public hearings and repeated warnings 
to members of Local Union 28, IBEW Presi- 
dent Gordon M. Freeman revoked the charter 
of local union 28 and set up a new local to 
service the public of the city of Baltimore. 

“This was drastic action but it had to be 
taken to preserve the integrity of the inter- 
national union, and to insure to employers 
and public alike that commitments entered 
into in good faith would be lived up to. 
Court action ensued which finally brought 
the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the action of President Free- 
man and the IBEW was upheld. 

“One of the learned judges of the court of 
appeals in rendering his opinion had this to 
say in reference to the council: ‘It has aided 
in creating a relatively strikeless climate 
within the electrical construction industry, 
and it is undisputed that by and large it has 
served the parties well over the years.’ 

“In connection with the Council on In- 
dustrial Relations your trustees would like 
to make mention of a milestone and a pass- 
ing which took place since our last report 
was written. On November 22, 1963, the 
council heard and decided the 1,000th local 
dispute case submitted to it since its in- 
ception. At that time the council cochair- 
men wrote a letter to Mr. L. K. Comstock 
of NECA, who together with Charles Ford 
of the IBEW, founded the CIR back in 1920, 
praising his foresight and Judgment in work- 
ing to bring the council into being 44 years 
ago.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
procedures and administrative policies of 
the pension benefit trust fund established 
by this industry more than 40 years ago have 
contributed greatly to the remarkable rec- 
ord of industrial stability in the industry. 
These procedures and policies have made 
it necessary for contractors and representa- 
tives of the brotherhood to work out to- 
gether over the years in a negotiating at- 
mosphere of mutual respect and coopera- 
tive spirit the various administrative policy 
problems which have arisen from time to 
time. Whenever men work together in such 
a cooperative spirit in connection with a 
cause as humanitarian in its purposes as a 
pension fund, they are bound to find it 
much easier to settle through conferences 
and negotiations other problems that may 
arise within the industry, including labor 
relations problems. 

Then, too, I wonder if members of this 
board and all those whom we represent in 
the industry fully appreciate the intangible 
influence upon maintaining a remarkable 
stability in the industry that is contributed 
by the fact that many of the electrical con- 
tractors, themselves, came to their posi- 
tions of contractors from the ranks of the 
electrical workers. During my brief serv- 
ice as a public member of this board, I 
have been pleased to note that contractor 
members have frequently relied upon their 
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previous experiences as members of the 
brotherhood when called upon to evaluate 
the effects of any proposed modifications in 
the regulations or policies governing the pen- 
sion fund. In fact, I have been pleased to 
observe that both sides of the table, so to 
speak, seem to be equally desirous to see to 
it that any suggested change in policy shall 
be equally fair to both the contractors and 
to the workers. Here is an industry which 
has clearly developed the habit of solving 
its problems through true collective bargain- 
ing based upon the principle that unless a 
policy or an adjustment of a policy is fair 
to both contractors and brotherhood mem- 
bers, it cannot be in the best interest of 
either side. 

As I said to Wilfred Howell last night, this 
splendid record of sound, cooperative collec- 
tive bargaining within the industry makes 
my job as public member of this board of 
trustees somewhat of a fifth wheel, and I 
had come to doubt if my position is needed 
at all. He was kind enough to suggest that 
it is always reassuring to the two major 
parties on the board to know that there 
is always a fifth wheel available in case the 
trust fund vehicle comes to a sudden halt 
due to a temporary blowup if not a blowout. 
In light of that charitable comment on the 
part of Bill Howell, I felt more justified in 
sitting in with you this morning as the 
public member fifth wheel of the board. 

In view of the fact that every item on the 
board's agenda this morning has been re- 
solved, after a full discussion, by unanimous 
action on the part of the contractor and 
brotherhood members of the board, there is 
nothing that I need to say by way of amplify- 
ing the record on the various items covered 
by the agenda other than to congratulate 
the members of the board on the thorough 
discussion and fine dispatch with which the 
members of the board handled the items on 
the agenda. 

In fact, it has been and will continue to be 
my policy of not involving myself in any 
discussion of the official business of the board 
as listed on the agenda for each annual 
meeting, unless I am called upon by the 
presiding officer and with the approval of a 
majority of the board, to express an opinion 
or make a suggestion for resolving any dead- 
locked difference that may have developed. 
Judging from my observations to date, I am 
satisfied that such a performance of duty on 
my part, as a public member of the board, 
will continue to be remote. 

However, 1 do appreciate the courtesy 
which the board extends to me each year 
at the annual meeting to make a few brief 
remarks on any public questions which 1 
think might be of interest to the board from 
the standpoint of a direct or indirect bear- 
ing on the problems of our national economy. 

Several of you have been kind enough to 
suggest that you would like to have me give 
you a little behind-the-scenes in Congress 
report in respect to some of the legislative 
issues in which you have a vital interest, not 
only as representatives of management and 
labor, but also as citizens of this Republic. 

Last year, in my remarks to you, I dis- 
cussed briefly the growing problem of auto- 
mation as 1t relates to labor disputes and as 
a causative factor of unemployment or more 
accurately states, unemployability. I pointed 
out that automation is throwing out of work 
older workers whose jobs have been ended 
by laborsaving devices, and that retraining 
programs should be developed to provide 
them with a new source of employment. Our 
society cannot justify, either morally or 
economically, treating older workers who 
have lost their jobs through automation as 
if they were wornout old shoes to be cast 
aside. 

As I argue from time to time in the Sen- 
ate, it is not fair to expect management to 
assume the full cost of the loss of jobs by 
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workers due to automation. Nor is it fair 
to expect workers who have become unem- 
ployable because of a destruction of their 
jobs due to automation to simply shift for 
themselves on the basis of some economic 
jungle law based on the principle of survival 
of the fittest. 

I have been urging a factfinding approach 
to the problem of unemployability caused by 
automation, because we cannot, as a society, 
justify drowning the economic hopes of mil- 
lions of our potential workers in a pool of 
unemployability dug ever deeper by the in- 
venttve tools of automation. I think great 
progress has been made during the past year 
in a factfinding approach to the economic 
aspects and effects of automation, and we all 
know that technological progress cannot and, 
for that matter, should not be turned back. 

We also know, as I suggested last year, 
that management, labor, and our Govern- 
ment, representing our citizenry as a whole, 
need to work out together a cooperative pro- 
gram for alleviating any economic hardships 
caused by automation upon unemployed in- 
dividuals and at the same time, protect the 
legitimate rights of management in putting 
into application new laborsaving inventions 
of technological progress. 

Industry, such as this one, as shown by 
your discussion this morning with respect 
to your apprenticeship program and your 
new job training program for members of 
the brotherhood in the new developments 
in the electronics field, shows the awareness 
of both management and labor in respect to 
part of the problem to which I allude. 

President Kennedy favored a governmental 
factfinding approach to the overall economic 
effects on the national economy of automa- 
tion, and President Johnson is continuing to 
give great emphasis to it. Eventually, after 
a thorough study of the facts concerning the 
effects of automation has been completed, 
the Congress must face up to the legislative 
task of determining the share of financial 
aid the Government should assume in pay- 
ing for the costs of labor and employer eco- 
nomic adjustments caused by automation. 

Although we have a long way to go in 
solving the complex problems of automation 
as they affect American industry, neverthe- 
less, I am very pleased with the industrial 
statesmanship with which leaders of industry 
and labor, including those in the electrical 
industry, are approaching this difficult prob- 
lem. 

The new issue that I thought I would 
briefly mention this morning is the one 
which several of you spoke to me about last 
evening and again this morning before the 
start of our Board meeting. You compli- 
mented me by suggesting that I give you the 
“low down” on recent developments in for- 
eign policy. I do not presume to be able to 
give the low down on foreign policy, be- 
cause I don’t know what it is, and I am not 
sure that anyone in the Government does, 
due to the fluid condition of foreign affairs 
today. In fact, foreign affairs can probably 
be better described as being in a state of 
torrential flow at the present time. 

However, I am sure we can all agree that 
the welfare and security of our Nation is 
dependent upon a successful resolving of 
existing threats to peace in the world with- 
out resort to war. I think you will also 
agree that the issue of war or peace pales 
all other issues, which confront us as free 
men, into insignificance. 

Of course, the most serious threat to 
peace is in southeast Asia. For the past 
several weeks, a few of us in the Senate have 
been protesting the unilaterial military ac- 
tion of the United States in southeast Asia. 
We think our country is making a serious 
ee in trying to police southeast Asia all 

one. 

We have been urging that we call upon the 
members of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization, who are Australia, New Zealand, 
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Pakistan, Thailand, the Philippines, France, 
Great Britain, as well as the United States, 
to carry out their joint obligations under the 
SEATO Treaty to help keep the peace in 
southeast Asia. 

It is perfectly obvious that our alleged 
allies in SEATO have no intention of making 
any major effort to join us in trying to keep 
the peace in southeast Asia. Some of them, 
such as Australia, offer a few token gestures 
in the form of a very few men, much less 
than 100, and a promise of a half dozen still 
undelivered cargo planes. However, the ugly 
reality is that our SEATO allies are perfectly 
willing to have the United States spend $14 
million a day in South Vietnam, not count- 
ing the costs of our own military forces 
there and the increasing casualties suffered 
by American boys. 

Under the SEATO Treaty, all these coun- 
tries signed a protocol agreement in which 
they stated that South Vietnam was an area 
of mutual concern and interest to them. It 
clearly implied that they would participate 
in joint action to maintain peace there. 
They not only have not done so, but they 
have indicated very clearly that they are not 
planning to do so. 

Next, we have urged that our country 
should call upon the United Nations to ex- 
ercise its jurisdiction under the United Na- 
tions Charter in southeast Asia because of 
the growing threat to the peace of the world. 
Unfortunately, the United States has not 
been willing to lay the southeast Asia crisis 
before the United Nations. In not doing so, 
we cannot escape the charge that the United 
States is violating its treaty obligations un- 
der the United Nations Charter by conduct- 
ing unilateral military action in southeast 
Asia. 

Furthermore, some of us in the Senate are 
very much concerned about an elementary 
principle of constitutional law set forth in 
article 1, section 8 of the Constitution, that 
the power to declare war is vested in the 
Congress. No President has the legal au- 
thority under the Constitution to send 
American boys to their death on a battlefield 
in the absence of a declaration of war. 

As far as I am concerned, as I have said 
many times on the floor of the Senate, uni- 
lateral military action in southeast Asia by 
our country in the absence of a declaration 
of war cannot be justified under either our 
Constitution or under the United Nations 
Charter. We are bound to be charged with 
following the jungle law of military force 
rather than the rules of international law for 
the settlement of disputes that threaten the 
peace of the world. 

Where such action on our part will lead to, 
no one can possibly know at this time. One 
of the great dangers is that it will lead toa 
land war in Asia, involving North Vietnam 
and Red China. No American spokesman has 
given the American people a single reason 
why an American war on the Chinese main- 
land would be justified. It is recognized that 
Communist China without Red Russia's 
backing is militarily weak, but we would run 
an unjustifiable risk if we proceeded on the 
assumption that Red China would not pour 
millions of her people into a land war against 
us in Asia. Bombing all of her cities and 
killing millions of her people would not give 
us assurance of conquering China. It would 
only give us assurance of military victories. 
We should not forget that it was not long ago 
that the Communist dictator of China, Mao 
Tse-tung, made the horrible statement that 
China with a population of more than 700 
million people could sacrifice 400 million of 
them in a war against alleged Western im- 
perialism and come out of it a stronger 
nation. There is another ugly aspect to this 
situation which we should not overlook, and 
that is once we start dropping nuclear bombs 
over Asia, millions of people in other parts 
of the world will hate us for decades. 

We have already spent $514 billion for aid 
to South Vietnam, including $144 billion 
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which we gave to France to help her in the 
Indochina war prior to her withdrawing in 
1954. We should not forget that France 
pulled out of the Indochina war after losing 
many thousands of her best soldiers and 
after the French people repudiated a French 
Government because of its conducting a 
costly and losing French war in Indochina. 

It is my hope that our Government will at 
least try to obtain a settlement of the crisis 
in southeast Asia by asking SEATO nations 
and the United Nations to take jurisdiction 
over the dispute. 

I am not proposing that we get out of 
South Vietnam overnight, but rather that 
we change our policy from one of making 
war to one of keeping peace by offering to 
join with the United Nations in helping to 
maintain a United Nations peacekeeping 
force of whatever number of men are needed 
until the threat to the peace can be settled 
by the application of procedures of interna- 
tional law under the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations. 

For a long time, some of us have advocated 
the setting up of a United Nations trustee- 
ship for 10 or 15 years in South Vietnam 
until the people of that military dictatorship 
can be prepared for a system of government 
based upon economic and political freedom, 

The United Nations has been maintaining, 
with the full support of the United States, a 
peacekeeping force for years in the Middle 
East and also more recently, in the Congo, 
and even more recently, in Cyprus. No 
one will doubt that if the United Nations had 
not exercised that jurisdiction, a full-scale 
war would have broken out in the Middle 
East between the Arab countries and 
Israel—also in the Congo and also in Cyprus. 

Let us hope that when this board of trust- 
ees meets next year, the danger of a full- 
scale war in Asia will have disappeared, and 
the rules of international law for the settle- 
ment of issues threatening the peace, not 
only in Asia but elsewhere in the world, will 
have been applied successfully. 


REPORT ON THE IBEW PENSION BENEFIT TRUST 
FUND BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Once again, this year on May 19, 1964, the 
trustees of the pension benefit trust fund 
“make a full and complete report to the na- 
tional board.” This is in accord with arti- 
cle III-A, section 3, paragraph (g) of the 
employees’ benefit agreement, by which the 
trust fund was created and by which it is 
regulated. 

The mimeographed sheets containing sa- 
lient figures and their explanation, which 
comprised the annual report of the first few 
years of the fund's existence, have long since 
given way to a printed edition which re- 
ceives wide distribution. Last year the Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association and 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers distributed approximately 850,000 
copies of the report. Our respected public 
member of the national board, Senator 
WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, then saw fit to 
have our report published in toto in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We of NECA and the IBEW are proud of 
the good relationship which exists between 
us. We have taken advantage, therefore, of 
the wide distribution our trustees’ report has 
attained, to go beyond the confines of a 
formal report on our pension fund, to talk 
about areas of cooperation, which have 
brought to our industry a labor-management 
relationship which cannot be surpassed by 
any employer-employee group anywhere in 
the country. We are proud of our experience 
and we hope that by making it known to 
the employers, union members, Government 
personnel, teachers, students, librarians, edi- 
tors of daily and labor newspapers, and oth- 
ers interested in labor-management relations 
who receive our report, that our experience 
may be emulated and enjoyed by others. 
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The kind of cooperation which exists be- 
tween NECA and the IBEW is not new. It 
has been carried on for more than 40 years. 
Today we hear much comment concerning 
the new Kaiser plan in California, entered 
into with the Steelworkers of America, and 
the various recent agreements that have been 
reached by the United Automobile Workers 
and their management and others. These 
plans embrace what may be called “contin- 
uous bargaining” on a regular basis, taking 
up matters of conflict as they arise, analyz- 
ing, eliminating irritants, dealing with prob- 
lems ahead of time, instead of all at once 
in the heat of contract negotiations. 


STATEMENT IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Senator Morse, in his address to the Sen- 
ate, explaining his reasons for inserting our 
report in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, spoke 
of such plans and added: 

“The electrical industry has been years 
and years ahead of other industries in the 
plans to which I have just referred. Here, 
in my judgment, there is no denying the fact 
that it is a bellwether industry and great 
credit is due to its leadership.” 

We print the Senator’s words here, not to 
give praise to our organizations alone but 
to give “expert testimony” so to speak, to 
back up our claims that our system of coop- 
eration has worked. 

Now what are our areas of cooperation? 
Surely the pension field, and we shall get 
to that in a moment for that is the main 
purpose of this report, but there are also 
other significant areas. 


COUNCIL ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


First we speak of our 44-year-old organ for 
settling disputes in the electrical construc- 
tion industry, our Council on Industrial Re- 
lations, often referred to as the “supreme 
court of the electrical industry.” 

As this report was being sent to the print- 
er, the CIR was holding its quarterly meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., and 42 cases were 
scheduled for review. 

For the benefit of those who may be read- 
ing a report on NECA and the IBEW for the 
first time, the council is made up of 12 
members, 6 from the contractors and 6 
from the union. The council handles those 
cases in which the normal collective bargain- 
ing processes between local contractor and 
local union have bogged down and become 
deadlocked. This is the electrical industry's 
answer to strikes and lockouts. The council 
decisions must be unanimous. Only once 
in its 44-year history has it ever had a deci- 
sion violated. That one time occurred in 
the celebrated case of local union 28, Balti- 
more, Md. That local union had a council on 
industrial relations clause in its agreement. 
It violated the decision of the council and 
went on strike against the Baltimore con- 
tractors and continued to strike even when 
ordered back to work by the international 
union. After public hearings and repeated 
warnings to members of local union 28, 
IBEW President Gordon M. Freeman revoked 
the charter of local union 28 and set up a new 
local to service the public of the city of Balti- 
more. 

This was drastic action but it had to be 
taken to preserve the integrity of the in- 
ternational union, and to insure to employers 
and public alike that commitment entered 
into in good faith would be lived up to. 
Court action ensued which finally brought 
the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the action of President Freeman 
and the IBEW was upheld. => 

One of the learned judges of the court of 
appeals in rendering his opinion had this to 
say in reference to the council: “It has aided 
in creating a relatively strikeless climate 
within the electrical construction industry, 
and it is undisputed that by and large it has 
served the parties well over the years.” 
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THE 1,000TH CASE 

In connection with the council on indus- 
trial relations your trustees would like to 
make mention of a milestone and a passing 
which took place since our last report was 
written. On November 22, 1963, the council 
heard and decided the 1,000th local dispute 
ease submitted to it since its inception. At 
that time the council cochairmen wrote a 
letter to Mr. L. K. Comstock of NECA, who 
together with Charles Ford of the IBEW, 
founded the CIR back in 1920, praising his 
foresight and judgment in working to bring 
the council into being 44 years ago. 

On January 1, 1964, Mr. Comstock died. 
He was 99 years old. 

As we noted with satisfaction and en- 
couragement at the beginning of this section 
on the CIR, the type of labor-management 
relations embodied in our council is begin- 
ning to spread to other industries and in 
recent months we have received some in- 
teresting publicity on our efforts. For ex- 
ample, the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
made this comment about our spring, 1963, 
meeting: 

“On April 30 a determined group of man- 
agement and labor negotiators in the Min- 
neapolis electrical contracting industry 
found themselves at a stalemate. After 11 
meetings, they were unable to agree on terms 
of a new labor contract. 

“In many industries, the impasse would 
have ended in a strike, but in electrical con- 
tracting, the negotiators took another road. 

“They referred the disputed problems to 
the council on industrial relations, a na- 
tional group established by the National 
Electrical Contractors Association (NECA) 
and the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (IBEW) * * *. 

“The 12-man council, 6 sitting as em- 
ployer representatives and 6 for the union, 
listened carefully, then retired to consider 
the case * * *. They then handed down a 
unanimous decision. 

“The details of the decision are less im- 
portant than the fact that it was made. 
It gave neither side all that it asked—but 
both the contractors and union accepted 
it without argument as a binding document. 

“The Minneapolis case—1 of 52 which 
the council considered at its last quarterly 
meeting—highlights a traditional, if little- 
known, peacekeeping mechanism in the con- 
struction industry. 

“With public interest now concerned with 
alternatives to strikes as a means of settling 
labor disputes, the construction councils have 
focused attention on one way to avoid the 
prospects of serious strikes or legalized com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

“The electrical contracting industry, 
which has had such a plan in operation 
since 1920, has developed a far-reaching pro- 
gram which now covers some 95 percent of 
the industry.” 


JOINT TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Another area of cooperation in which both 
NECA and the IBEW take pride is the field of 
apprenticeship and journeyman training. 
Again, for the benefit of those who may be 
reading about the contractors and the 
brotherhood for the first time, may we give 
you a few salient points on this joint enter- 
prise, 

In 1941, NECA and the IBEW set up a 
joint apprenticeship committee at the na- 
tional level, and in that year also, a set of 
national standards was developed, The elec- 
trical industry has become well known as the 
fastest growing as well as the one most sub- 
ject to rapid change, of all in the construc- 
tion field, Therefore, the standards were re- 
vised under the direction of NECA and 
IBEW’s joint committee in 1945, in 1953, 
1957, and 1962. Also in 1945, the joint com- 
mittee assumed the name which it bears 
today—the National Joint Apprenticeship 
and Training Committee for the Electrical 
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Industry. In 1952, the committee set up a 
national office with a full-time director. 
Today Director L. B. Baker and his assistants, 
R. L. McIntyre and A. J. Phillips, devote their 
entire time to the apprentice training field, 
striving to improve and expand the program 
of the national committee. 

Every year the number of local joint ap- 
prenticeship committees is increasing. Most 
encouraging too, has been the growth of pro- 
visions for adequate financing of apprentice- 
ship programs through proper clauses in the 
labor agreements. 

In recent years the need for standardiza- 
tion of training programs was keenly felt, and 
as a result a national electrical course for 
apprentice inside wiremen was developed and 
the first year was put into use in September 
1961. Subsequent years have been released 
on schedule with the fourth and final year 
completed in June 1964. A continual pro- 
gram of upgrading the course and adding 
visual aids is being carried on. 

The employers and the union in the elec- 
trical construction field have always agreed 
on two points—one, that an adequate force 
of apprentices should constantly be added to 
employment rolls in order to insure a con- 
stant supply of trained workmen to meet the 
needs of a growing industry. And two— 
that training of apprentices be thorough and 
kept up to date. 


APPRENTICESHIP RECORD 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics published 
an article in the April 1964 Monthly Labor 
Review which should prove interesting to 
anyone concerned with this report. It 
stated the somewhat depressing fact that be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 apprenticeship provided 
a decreasing proportion of the young workers 
entering skilled trades, with the number of 
apprentices dropping 27.1 percent. 

The article cites Census Bureau figures 
showing that while total employment in the 
building trades expanded during the 1950's 
the number of apprentices fell sharply, ex- 
cept in the electrician category where there 
was a rise of 3.1 percent. 

So that we may know where we stand on 
apprenticeship in relation to other industries 
in the construction field, note these census 
figures. Between 1950 and 1960, the number 
of apprentice carpenters declined 44 percent 
in the face of only a 7-percent drop in the 
total number of journeymen in the trade. 
In that same decade, the total of apprentice 
bricklayers dropped 51 percent and that for 
plumbers and pipefitters by one-third. 

In noting that the electricians were the 
only craft that did not sustain a drop in 
apprentices in the period 1950-1960, it points 
out that at least some agreements between 
IBEW and contractors prohibit the hiring of 
additional journeymen until the required 
ratio of apprentices is hired. The article 
then states: “This leads to speculation that 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers may be more aggressive than some 
unions in maintaining an adequate quota of 
apprentices.” 

Your trustees believe this to be true but 
feel that another sentence should be added. 
Employers in the electrical construction in- 
dustry represented by NECA, are likewise 
agressive where an adequate trained work 
force is concerned. If our record is a good 
one, as the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
chosen to point out, it is because both em- 
ployers and union have worked on it through 
joint apprenticeship committees. 


JOURNEYMAN TRAINING 

Now a word on the other side of our train- 
ing picture—skill improvement in the jour- 
neyman field. Laboring as our workers do 
in the ever-growing ever-changing era of 
electronics, the need for training, for meeting 
the challenge of new and different types of 
installation, is increasing daily. NECA and 
IBEW have met this challenge by developing 
skill improvement training classes to cope 
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with the rapid advances being made in the 
fields of electronics, nuclear energy, auto- 
mation, and the space age. It is difficult to 
keep track of exactly how many workers have 
taken advantage of the courses of advanced 
training offered to them. We know that 
more than 50,000 IBEW members have com- 
pleted some phase of journeyman skill im- 
provement training and new certificates of 
completion by the thousands are being issued 
every year. 

Both contractors and union have been 
gratified that the trouble and expense in- 
volved in developing and promoting journey- 
man training programs have paid off in en- 
abling our workers to tackle the most intri- 
cate of wiring jobs. One such job was de- 
scribed recently in a writeup in a magazine, 
accompanied by this comment by the busi- 
ness manager of the local which handled the 
job. He said: “There were many ‘firsts’ in 
materials and schematics which required 
special skill on the part of the men working 
on this job. I don’t think we could have 
handled everything required had it not been 
for the industrial electronics and skill im- 
provement training classes of which so many 
of our members have taken advantage.” 

In May 1964, the IBEW graduated its sixth 
class of instructors for the course in “In- 
dustrial Atomic Energy Uses, Hazards and 
Controls.” There are now 102 trained in- 
structors available to teach their fellow 
union members how to handle nuclear energy 
with safety to themselves and the public 
they serve. We mention this here in the sec- 
tion on training, for while this type of educa- 
tion is thought to belong to the utility field, 
and of course it does, it is by no means con- 
fined to it. It is meeded by construction 
wiremen also and quite a number of them 
have been trained as teachers and are now 
conducting courses for their fellow journey- 
man wiremen. 


ABOUT AUTOMATION 


May we say a word or two on that most 
controversial subject and one that has 
brought much concern to the labor move- 
ment, automation. As we stated in our re- 
port of last year, this phenomenon which in- 
volves technological change, has brought 
much concern to one of the partners on 
whose behalf this report is presented, the 
IBEW. Because the IBEW has members in 
other fields other than construction, its of- 
ficers have been deeply troubled by the in- 
roads made by automation on the jobs of 
IBEW members employed in manufacturing, 
utility, communications, and railroad work. 
The brotherhood is, of course, taking steps 
to protect these members in danger of losing 
their jobs or being displaced, by means of 
the collective bargaining process—through 
security and retraining clauses. However, 
that old saying, “It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody some good,” must apply to the elec- 
trical construction industry. Automation is 
bound inseparably to electricity and so as 
automated processes. are developed, skilled 
wiremen must install and maintain them 
and thus a work opportunity of considerable 
proportion exists for now and in the future. 

The field of safety is another area of coop- 
eration for NECA and the IBEW, and we 
might mention that last year we hit a new 
low in on-the-job fatalities and disabling 
accidents. 


GOOD OF THE INDUSTRY 


This next brief section, we think might 
be called “good of the industry.“ For many 
years the National Electrical Contractors 
Association has been most active in creating 
and promoting work opportunities. In 
recent years the fields of electric heating, 
adequate home wiring and complete “elec- 
trical living” have come in for special em- 
phasis and publicity campaigns. Your 
trustees are happy to report that through 
the efforts of the officers of the IBEW, 
IBEW locals in many parts of the country 
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are aiding in these campaigns. We can re- 
port some progress with regard to residential 
wiring and we believe we can say with truth 
that last year NECA and IBEW reached a 
higher percentage of control of this work 
than they have attained in many years. 
However, to the best of our knowledge ap- 
proximately 50 percent of this work is still 
being performed by those outside the NECA- 
IBEW group so we must continue to increase 
our efforts. 

The organizing drives now currently be- 
ing conducted by IBEW construction locals 
in various areas throughout the country 
should have a word of comment. Through 
organization of nonunion contractors unfair 
competition for NECA contractors is eased, 
since the newly organized contractors must 
pay the prevailing wage rate. With regard 
to these organizing activities, there are some 
practical problems involved. Therefore the 
subject of promulgation of seniority clauses 
in construction agreements is under discus- 
sion at the time of this writing. Many local 
unions desire to carry out one of the objects 
of the IBEW constitution—to organize all 
electrical workers—but are hampered by a 
natural human reluctance on the part of 
present members to admit additional wire- 
men who might then be in competition for 
available work opportunities. 

Here again NECA and IBEW have joined 
forces to work out a solution and a national 
joint committee has been appointed which 
has already had one meeting. 

This seems a good place to inject an ob- 
servation which is encouraging to both our 
organizations. Readers of this report might 
well ask, “Has all this labor-management co- 
operation paid off?” We think it has been 
made clear that NECA and IBEW’s willing- 
ness to work together has paid off in labor 
peace, until our industry is often called “a 
strikeless industry.” It has paid off in ad- 
equate numbers of skilled workmen, but it 
has also paid off in dollars and cents. 

Profits for the contractors have been high 
and insofar as the electrician is concerned, 
the current average wage rate last month 
went to $4.61. And may we say here that 
the electrical worker has now caught up to 
the bricklayer who for many years was point- 
ed out as the highest paid worker in the con- 
struction field. 


PENSION BENEFIT TRUST FUND 


Now to move on to the title material of 
this report, and certainly one of NECA and 
IBEW's finest areas of cooperation—the pen- 
sion benefit trust fund. 

Again for the benefit of new readers and as 
a review for the old, we bring you a brief 
history of the fund. 

The IBEW began providing a pension for 
its beneficial members in 1928 by action of 
its 1927 convention. Initially the pension 
paid was $40 per month, and was payable to 
a retired beneficial member who had attained 
age 65 and completed 20 years or more of 
continuous IBEW membership. As the years 
went by it became increasingly evident that 
the union’s fund for this purpose, supported 
by a very modest monthly assessment per 
beneficial member, was far from being actu- 
arily sound and could not be continued if 
its sole support had to come from that or 
any reasonable assessment that could be 
levied against the beneficial members of the 
IBEW. 

In order to augment the IBEW’s pension 
benefit fund, NECA and the IBEW, in 1946, 
agreed to establish a jointly conducted plan 
under which a national employees benefit 
board would collect weekly from each em- 
ployer, pursuant to a provision in local labor 
agreements, an assessment in amount equal 
to 1 percent of his gross labor payroll to em- 
ployees working under the agreement. The 
national employees benefit board was to pay 
over quarterly to the IBEW’s pension benefit 
fund the amounts so collected less the cost 
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of collection and handling. This was a very 
simple plan under which neither NECA nor 
the national employees benefit board as- 
sumed any responsibility for the payment of 
pensions and, accordingly, did not need to 
keep any record of the individual employees 
upon whose wages the assessments were paid, 
because under the terms of the IBEW’s con- 
stitution and this national agreement, pen- 
sion benefits were available only to retirees 
age 65 with 20 years’ membership in the 
IBEW. About this time the IBEW amended 
its constitution increasing its pension bene- 
fit to $50 per month. 

However, in 1947, Congress enacted the 
Taft-Hartley Act, one provision of which 
makes it illegal for an employer or an asso- 
ciation of employers to contribute any 
money directly to any union fund, regardless 
of the purpose for which it is to be used. 
Accordingly, in November 1947, the national 
employees benefit agreement was amended 
so as to create in the hands of the national 
employees benefit board a trust fund from 
which the monthly pension benefit of $50 
could be paid to the IBEW’s retirees. This 
was done for the next 10 years (1948 through 
1957). Thus, since November 1947, the in- 
dustry has had two pension benefit funds: 

1. The IBEW pension benefit fund (estab- 
lished by the IBEW constitution and sup- 
ported entirely by its members. Its admin- 
istration is the unilateral responsibility of 
that organization. Its maximum pension 
benefit to IBEW retirees is $50 a month less 
such amount as may be paid to any such 
retiree by the IBEW pension benefit trust 
fund). 

2. The IBEW pension trust fund (estab- 
lished by the national employees benefit 
agreement and supported by the 1-percent as- 
sessment on gross payroll paid by covered 
employers to workmen employed under the 
terms of the applicable local labor agree- 
ment. Superintendents and others not work- 
ing under such agreements cannot be in- 
cluded. Responsibility for joint administra- 
tion of this fund rests with the national 
agreement. The maximum pension benefit 
to be paid by this fund is $25 per month to 
retirees who qualify under the criteria estab- 
lished by the trustees, pursuant to the na- 
tional agreement and appended thereto). 


REPORTS AND RECORDS FOR PURPOSES OF PENSION 
ELIGIBILITY 


Prior to 1957, pension eligibility for re- 
tirees under the terms of the national em- 
ployees benefit agreement was age 65, with 
20 years or more service in the industry. 
This coincided with the pension eligibility 
requirements of the IBEW constitution and 
since there were no applications (and there 
was not likely to be any) for pensions from 
other than IBEW members, the IBEW’s mem- 
bership record was deemed to be sufficient 
and it would be unnecessary for the national 
employees benefit board to keep separate 
records showing the individual employees 
upon whose wages the assessments were paid. 

However, during 1957, a case before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board caused that 
Board to make an investigation which re- 
sulted in it requiring a settlement agreement 
under which no new pensioners would be 
added to those then receiving pensions from 
the IBEW pension benefit trust fund until 
May 5, 1967, after which date pension eligi- 
bility would be determined from the trust 
fund’s own records and criteria without re- 
gard to membership or nonmembership in 
the IBEW. 

Accordingly, the national employee bene- 
fit agreement was amended November 12, 
1957, to comply with the terms of the NLRB 
settlement agreement and no additional pen. 
sioners have been placed on the joint trust 
fund since that date. All additional appli- 
cants have, of course, been members of the 
IBEW and have been placed on its own fund. 

The weekly reporting form which has been 
used by the national employees benefit board 
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since 1947, to collect the 1 percent gross pay- 
roll assessment does not supply the informa- 
tion needed to comply with the ruling of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Not 
wishing to burden the employers of our in- 
dustry with additional paperwork, the na- 
tional employees benefit board postponed 
until January 1 of this year the establish- 
ment of a reporting system and form that 
will supply the required information; mean- 
while, searching for the most convenient 
method. The necessary amendments to the 
national agreement were approved last Octo- 
ber. Our studies to find the most conven- 
ient system possible are being continued, and 
on the basis of experience every effort toward 
simplification will be made. 
VALUABLE INFORMATION PROVIDED 

Before ending this section of your trustees 
report and bringing you the financial pic- 
ture on our fund, there remains one more 
significant comment to be made. We want 
to stress the fact that while the national 
benefit fund has for its main purpose the 
collecting of funds, it brings other valuable 
services to the industry. It provides reliable 
statistics on employment and volume of 
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business in the electrical industry. Meet- 
ings of the board constitute an excellent 
means for the exchange of information, the 
discussion of common problems and long- 
range planning for the future of the indus- 
try and the employers and employees in it. 

The meetings of the local benefit boards 
are even more constructive, and we wish to 
stress their importance here. These sessions, 
required for each quarter, offer an excellent 
opportunity for labor and management rep- 
resentatives to come to know each other and 
to work effectively with each other on solv- 
ing problems which affect the industry on 
the local level. These meetings embody all 
the good labor-management relations poten- 
tial stressed in the beginning of this report, 
as the “new look”—the continuous bargain- 
ing” type of operation, on a regular basis, 

And now on the next few pages are the 
figures and charts which will bring you up to 
date on the financial status of the pension 
benefit trust fund. 

Your trustees met monthly in conformity 
with article III-B of the employees benefit 
agreement to approve applications for pen- 
sion and review the pension situation as re- 
flected in the following table: 


Statement re number of members on pension, 1963 


Returned Received Net Admitted 
Date Admitted | to trade Deaths pension decrease! | to IBEW 
in number on 
PACT A MEM ROA 
5,376 42 334 
5. 328 48 318 
5, 238 40 303 
5, 232 56 353 
5, 193 39 329 
5,150 43 302 
5, 114 36 370 
5, 082 32 317 
5, 042 40 343 
4, 991 51 306 
4, 960 31 316 
4, 924 36 274 
1 Readers will note the net decrease in pensions being paid from the pension benefit fund. This is due to NLRB 


ruling as explained in the text. 


However, the actual number of IBEW members admitted to pension increased, but their pensions are now being 
i from the IBEW pension fund. So all may know the trend, the number of members admitted to pension in 
962 


is printed in the last column. 


Members on pension—Continued 


pension 


The following table illustrates the number 
of members who were drawing pensions from 
the pension benefit trust fund each quar- 
ter: 


Members on pension 


1In June 1950, payment of Canadian pen- 
sions out of the pension benefit trust fund 
was begun. 


September 1952 
December 1952 


E E a TA 
PR A A 
Seppember A AA 6,797 
December Jo rre mm bebes an 6,991 
March) AI os e pee 7,167 
PUDO TOO a sl a uae 7,329 
September 19586. 7,594 
December 1956 

A TOG ee 
771. o Da na 


March 1958 

— nadal ee ees 
September 1958_._._._..._...-..-__ 7,664 
Sin e E 7,533 
e ee e 7,378 
AUTO AM Saya, Ne alle a e 7,378 


July 23 


Members on pension—Continued 


September 1959 
December 1959-.------- 


September 1961 
December 1981. ĩð oa 


December 1968——— --- 


Members on pension (as provided in art. III 
A, sec. 3, par. B of employees’ benefit 
agreement as amended) 


Men on pension: expected demand on pen- 
sion fund (according to actuarial studies) 


6, 471 


Accumulated total payments received 
board of trustees from the national elec- 
trical benefit board 

$1, 257, 623. 55 

3, 404, 474. 31 
5, 478, 499. 14 
7, 547, 505. 77 

10, 680, 016. 76 

16, 791, 977. 08 

23, 219, 629. 52 

31, 569, 601. 00 


50, 405, 686. 95 


87, 150, 686. 95 
97, 050, 686. 95 
107, 650, 686. 95 
118, 600, 686. 95 


Statement of receipts and disbursements 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1963_.... 5405, 541. 54 


Cash receipts: 
Contributions from NEBB.. 10, 950, 000. 00 
Payments—Real estate 


Interest: 
Real estate loans - 


5, 525. 00 
36, 113, 958. 44 
36, 519, 499. 98 


1964 


Statement of receipts and disbursements— 
Continued 


35, 712, 046. 00 
e ee A 807, 453. 98 
Cash Dec. 31, 1963: 
American Security & Trust 
U.S a ae FE $660, 307. 00 
American Security & Trust 
Co, Agency 60, 301. 00 
8 36, 745. 98 
Bank of Nova Scotia 14, 650. 00 
P 35, 450. 00 
eee e e 807, 453. 98 
Receipts from the national electrical benefit 
fund by quarters 
1947 
Amount 
A A ON $284, 489. 98 
TTT 424. 867. 78 
221 — e bn os oa daba ió 548, 265. 84 
1948 
— ar 459, 789. 49 
IU ee oe 598, 898. 12 
September 534, 026. 90 
1 554, 136. 25 
1949 
CC See Se A 548, 528. 46 
Ppt TT 612, 633. 43 
September 485, 260. 70 
DeCeM ARA ne 427, 602. 24 
1950 
MBTOR ir eee chao 391, 057. 87 
W tesa TA A 526, 448. 06 
c 680, 989. 66 
S 470, 511. 04 
1951 
Nas RE) SET: LE Le, 573, 773. 54 
it ES ee 603, 385. 69 
SSS 832, 518. 92 
9 1. 122, 832. 84 
1952 
Mor TT 1, 418, 242. 35 
ne 1. 397, 827. 78 
P 1. 837, 450. 49 
eee eee 1. 458, 439. 70 
1953 
Maroh es eee 1, 458, 876. 96 
DE A A — 1, 650, 052. 47 
Heptember. A E — 1, 723, 872. 01 
DEI — —V io ion 1, 594, 851. 00 
1954 
CCC a 1, 794, 740. 46 
A E RA Ce 1, 872, 843. 05 
Sede E A 1, 820, 376. 39 
December. ona a o ds mi ba 2, 862, 011. 58 
1955 
ee, eee e e 1, 917, 154. 98 
po IA A AO 1, 904, 222. 16 
CCC A NS TR 2. 199, 701. 55 
6 ec e 2, 085, 007. 26 
1956 
en 4, 465, 000. 00 
r A 1, 915, 000. 00 
Septet 2. 085. 000. 00 
T 2. 265, 000. 00 
1957 
FFT 2. 015, 000. 00 
. en ee a 2, 305, 000. 00 
E tl a A 2, 475, 000. 00 
9 2, 600, 000. 00 
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Receipts from the national electrical benefit 
fund by quarters—Continued 


1958 
Amount 
FFT 2. 150, 000. 00 
A AS TR a 2, 180, 000. 00 
September 2. 220, 000. 00 
7 2, 275, 000. 00 
1959 
— - ˙ ——— 2, 200, 000. 00 
— ao = 1, 975, 000. 00 
DODISIDOL ͤ 2, 350, 000. 00 
A ANA 2, 400, 000. 00 
1960 
1 2, 200, 000. 00 
FF ——T—TTT0 E 2, 250, 000. 00 
September 2, 500, 000. 00 
o ( 2. 650, 000. 00 
1961 
A ee — — es | $2, 350, 000, 00 
Co SS A eect SS 2, 300, 000. 00 
September 2, 500, 000. 00 
— — ees 2, 750, 000. 00 
1962 
ORO AO A E 2, 450, 000. 00 
o A — IA 2, 600, 000. 00 
September... pit 2. 750, 000. 00 
o MRE A 2, 800, 000. 00 
1963 
P 2, 625, 000. 00 
Ct, EEN ET ae IEA 2, 325, 000. 00 
Septemper... 46. Se nae 2, 850, 000. 00 
WOOO GE n= Sars sae waite A 3, 150, 000. 00 


Quarterly receipts from national electrical 
benefit fund, 1962-63 


2, 600, 000 


You will note that in the statement re 
number of members on pension—1963, that 
six members were admitted to pension. 
These were IBEW members admitted to pen- 
sion prior to the NLRB ruling and who later 
returned to the trade. They have now again 
asked to receive their pension. 

The net decrease in number of electrical 
workers receiving pension from the pension 
benefit trust fund in December 1963 was 
494. In December 1962 it was 518. The 
total number of persons receiving pensions 
from the pension benefit trust in December 
1963, as shown in our statement, was 4,924. 
However, it should be pointed out here that 
the actual number of members receiving 
pensions from this fund and the IBEW pen- 
sion fund was 20,773. 

By the time that this report went to press 
that figure had increased to 21,789. 

CONCLUSION 

That concludes the statistical report and 
the observations which your trustees feel 
should be a part of this annual report to 
the national board. Behind the figures re- 
ported here of the millions collected and 
the millions paid out in pensions, there are 
living human beings to whom the millions 
are paid in $50 a month payments. Every 
month dozens of letters are received from 
grateful retirees who explain how much that 
$50 supplement means to them in terms of 
food and medicine and simple pleasures. 
These are the men who helped to make our 
industry one of the greatest and most Pro- 
gressive in the world. 

It is a good feeling to know that NECA- 
IBEW cooperation has been extended to in- 
clude them also. 
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We close our report for 1963 with a note 
on the encouraging outlook for the electrical 
industry the years ahead portend. The long- 
range outlook is good, and the forecasts of 
business outlays for the immediate future are 
up 12 to 15 percent over 1963 spending. It is 
believed that 1964 will exceed the previous 
record set in 1956 when the era of postwar 
industrial rehabilitation reached its peak, 
and that this boom will continue into 1965. 

In the bright years ahead your trustees are 
convinced that the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers will con- 
tinue to cooperate and seek still other areas 
of cooperation which will bring more prog- 
ress and prosperity to the members of both 
our organizations, and continued good service 
to the public we are dedicated to serve. 

Henry S. Owens & Co., certified public ac- 
countants, have audited the books of the 
trustees for the year 1963 and a copy of this 
audit has been furnished to all members of 
the board. 

Your trustees wish to extend sincere 
thanks to the members of the national 
board, to the officers and members of the 
National Electrical Contractors Association, 
and the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and especially to Mr. Wilfred 
D. Howell, executive secretary of the pension 
benefit trust fund for all the aid and cooper- 
ation extended to us throughout the past 
year. We also extend a special note of thanks 
to our public member, Senator WAYNE MORSE 
for his sincere interest in our fund and our 
work of labor-management cooperation, and 
for his fruitful efforts to publicize our en- 
deavors and promote them. ú 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH D. KEENAN, 
Trustee. 

PAUL M, GEARY, 
Trustee. 


WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Record an article 
entitled “Combat Units Dropped Into 
North Vietnam,” published in today’s 
issue of the Washington Post, and a 
similar story entitled “Sabotage Raids 
on North Confirmed by Saigon Aide,” 
published in today’s issue of the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 23, 1964] 
COMBAT UNITS DROPPED INTO NORTH VIETNAM 
(By John Maffre) 

Satcon, July 22.—The commanding gen- 
eral of the Vietnamese Air Force said today 
that his pilots have been dropping combat 
teams into North Vietnam and that training 
4 pomg stepped up to increase this capa- 

y. 

In addition to officially confirming reports 
of such infiltration attempts, Brig. Gen. 
Nguyen Cao Ky claimed that his country is 
unable to win the war solely within South 
Vietnam, and must attack North Vietnam 
and “even Communist China.” 

“We are ready. We could go this after- 
noon,” claimed the 33-year-old general exu- 
berantly in one of the more belligerent state- 
ments to be made recently by senior Viet- 
namese officers. 

“I cannot assure that all provinces in 
North Vietnam would be destroyed,” General 
Ky said, “but Hanoi would be destroyed.” 
Hanoi is the capital of North Vietnam. 

His discussion during a press conference at 
the heretofore secret airbase at Bien Hoa, 
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northwest of Saigon, also resulted in the first 
public acknowledgement that U.S. Air Force 
pilots are using Communist-led Vietcong reb- 
els as “live targets" in the course of training 
Vietnamese pilots to use Skyraider divebomb- 
ers. 

It was broadly hinted during the confer- 
ence that the United States is planning to 
provide the Vietnamese air force with jet 
fighters. 

{Administration sources in Washington 
said they have no information to confirm 
General Ky’s claim that combat teams had 
been dropped into North Vietnam. There 
have been recurring reports, however, of 
ground infiltration into North Vietnam on a 
small scale. 

[Also, American officials denied that the 
United States has plans to provide the South 
Vietnamese with jet combat aircraft. State 
Department Press Officer Robert J. McCloskey 
reiterated the American military position 
that South Vietnam in any case does not 
have enough trained pilots to handle them. 

[Other sources said any implication that 
General Ky’s comments represent an Amer- 
ican decision to carry the war to North Viet- 
nam at this stage is unwarranted.] 

The statements by the young French- 
and United States-trained general obviously 
discomfitted senior U.S. Air Force advisers 
present at the press conference. The U.S. 
advisers present were headed by Maj. Gen. 
J. H. Moore, commanding the 2d Air Division, 
which also includes units in Thailand. 

At one point in the press conference, Gen- 
eral Moore suggested that possibly the news- 
men's questions and General Ky's answers 
were being misunderstood owing to the Viet- 
namese general's imperfect command of 
English. However, during the resulting dis- 
cussion between Moore and newsmen, Ky 
exchanged broad grins with his staff and 
several young flight-suited pilots at the rear 
of the briefing room. 

Ky said that although his air force is 
equipped with only a few Skyraiders recent- 
ly imported from the United States, he 
believed he could launch a series of raids in 
North Vietnam. 

He said he believed his planes would en- 
counter ground fire and detection by North 
Vietnam radar, but that fighter interception 
could be expected only from Red Chinese 
fighters based at Ai Nan Island about 150 
miles east of North Vietnam. 

Ky agreed that the Red Chinese were not 
likely to remain aloof if North Vietnam was 
in danger of being bombed into submission. 

He added that a decision to attack North 
Vietnam would be a political one, not mili- 
tary, and he doubted if the government in 
Saigon was prepared to take such a step now. 

In announcing the commando airdrops, 
Ky said he personally “dropped teams into 
North Vietnam” as long as 3 years ago. Al- 
though he did not specify the exact nature 
of their operations, the implication was that 
they were for purposes of sabotage. 

Ky said one combat team that had been 
dropped in North Vietnam was interfered 
with briefly by a jet fighter which he as- 
sumed was Communist Chinese since most 
of the North Vietnamese Air Force is de- 
voted to transport duties. 

Ky did not offer further details on the 
activities of the combat teams sent north 
aside from a comment that they were being 
infiltrated by land and sea, as well as air. 

It is known that at least several attempts 
have been made over the past year to in- 
filtrate guerrilla teams into North Vietnam. 
Usually nothing further has been heard from 
these teams. Most Americans feel that the 
teams were captured quickly or wiped out 
by the North Vietnamese. 

Ky said that about 1,500 Vietnamese air 
force men currently are being trained in the 
United States and that an arrangement is 
being sought with Thailand for jet training 
there for Vietnamese pilots. 
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He added that he asked Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara during his last visit 
to supply South Vietnam with the latest jets. 
These he identified as the F-5 twin-jet 
fighter manufactured by Northrop for sale 
to NATO countries and other friendly powers 
but not used by U.S. forces. 

Ky said McNamara held out hope that 
South Vietnam might get the jets although 
agreements at Geneva forbid supplying 
North or South Vietnam with jet aircraft. 

When General Moore was asked whether 
the United States intended to supply jets to 
South Vietnam, he said it would be a logical 
assumption,” since Americans are training 
Vietnamese jet pilots. 

At present the Vietnamese Air Force has 
few pilots qualified in jets. One possibility 
often mentioned is that Thailand and the 
Philippines would provide jet training in 
addition to regular pilot training now in 
progress, 

General Moore also disclosed plans for 
doubling Vietnamese air force capability and 
improving several airfields for larger or 
faster planes. 

In the discussion of training, General 
Moore and airbase adviser Col. William C. 
Bethea noted that during training Viet- 
namese pilots fly in two-seat, side-by-side 
trainer versions of the Skyraider when on 
combat missions attacking enemy positions. 

The officers nodded in agreement when 
newsmen noted that this meant both 
Americans and Vietnamese are firing at “live 
targets.” American policy toward Vietnam 
constantly stresses the advisory and non- 
combat role of the 16,000-some American 
troops stationed here. 

Two-year-old Bien Hoa Airbase where 
the press conference took place, long has 
been declared off limits to the press, al- 
though it is known commonly that fighter- 
bomber training is in progress there. 


[From the New York Times, July 23, 1964] 
SABOTAGE RAIDS ON NORTH CONFIRMED BY 
SAIGON ADE 
(By Peter Grose) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VETNAM, July 22.—The 
commander of South Vietnam's Air Force 
confirmed today that “combat teams” had 
been sent on sabotage missions inside Com- 
munist North Vietnam and that Vietnamese 
pilots were being trained for possible larger- 
scale attacks. 

Teams have entered North Vietnam by “air, 
sea, and land,” Air Commodore Nguyen Cao 
Ky said at a news conference. 

He indicated that clandestine missions had 
been dispatched at intervals for at least 3 
years. This confirmed, in effect, charges of 
such penetration broadcast by the Hanoi 
radio. 


TEAMS HAVE LITTLE SUCCESS 


From evidence so far made know unoffi- 
cially, these raids have had virtually no suc- 
cess. More than 80 percent of undercover 
teams were reported to have been appre- 
hended before they had made any progress 
in their sabotage missions. 

More infiltration teams are undergoing 
training, Commodore Ky said. He also said 
that Vietnamese pilots were being trained 
to fly jets on bombing attacks. Thirty Viet- 
namese have qualified as jet fliers, he added. 

“We are ready,” Commodore Ky said. “We 
could go this afternoon. I cannot assure 
that all of North Vietnam would be de- 
stroyed, but Hanoi would certainly be de- 
stroyed.” 

His statements disturbed the commander 
of the U.S. 2d Air Division, Maj Gen. Joseph 
H. Moore, who attended the news conference. 
At one point, General Moore tried to suggest 
that Commodore Ky did not have a complete 
command of English and might be misinter- 
preting questions. At another time, the gen- 
eral said that newsmen were twisting Com- 
modore Ky’s statements. 
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United States policy has been to restrain 
South Vietnamese leaders in their evident 
enthusiasm for an extension of the war to 
the North. The reasoning has been that such 
actions would divert energies from the task 
of defeating the Communist insurgency in 
South Vietnam. 

Commodore Ky’s insistence on acknowl- 
edging past sabotage missions and readiness 
to undertake more and bigger attacks in the 
future reflected the stand taken by Premier 
Nguyen Khanh in a speech delivered Sun- 
day. General Khanh led a mass meeting in 
a shout of “to the North.” 

[From the New York Times, July 23, 1964] 
COMMODORE WENT ON RAID 


Saicon, July 22.—Commodore Ky disclosed 
today that he had personally piloted a plane 
over North Vietnam and that the raids were 
continuing. 

“We keep very low and they can't hit us,” 
he said. 

A U.S. official, who declined to be identi- 
fied, that he understood Commodore Ky's 
flight was made 3 years ago, which by now 
was “ancient history.” 

“I don't think you should make too much 
of Ky's remarks,” the official said, “and they 
shouldn’t be taken out of context. It sounds 
as if we’re on the verge of war, when in 
reality, we're not. I hope this thing doesn't 
get out of hand.” 

There had been earlier reports from Wash- 
ington, however, that U.S. Special Forces were 
training South Vietnamese raiders for action 
in North Vietnam. These reports came from 
informed sources who said U.S. soldiers were 
not being included in the raiding groups be- 
cause they would be too conspicuous in a 
party of Asians and because participation by 
Americans would be hostile action against 
another country. 

The Hanoi radio has repeatedly broadcast 
announcements of trials of “spy comman- 
dos“ captured in North Vietnam. 

There have been unconfirmed reports dur- 
ing the last week of stepped-up sabotage ac- 
tivity by South Vietnamese agents, using 
mines and bombs, around the North Viet- 
namese cities of Hanoi, Vinh, Thanh Hoa, and 
Haiphong. 

Commodore Ky told his news conference 
that he believed Communist China would 
probably move into the fight if North Viet- 
nam were bombed. He said that South Viet- 
nam should proceed nonetheless to combat 
Hanoi’s work in support of the Vietcong 
guerrillas. 

The commodore’s disclosure came as U.S. 
advisers expressed growing concern about 
successful Communist ambushes in South 
Vietnam. 

A high American officer forecast bitterly 
that the ambushes would continue until 
Vietnamese troops learned to post security 
patrols each time they move. 

“We're begging, we're pleading, we're re- 
minding them,” the officer said. “We're ca- 
joling, we cry, we stamp out in fury, we do 
everything, we bring them ice cream. But 
we haven't succeeded.” 

Communist military activity has reached 
its highest level since the Vietcong staged an 
offensive last November. 

The latest in a series of Vietcong ambush 
victories was a battle yesterday in Chuong 
Thien Province, near the southern tip of 
Vietnam. 

Disciplined, black-garbed Communist sol- 
diers killed at least 26 Government troops, 
wounded more than 100, and are presumed 
to have captured 135 missing men. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief comment. Let us 
face the fact that the United States is 
now at war in North Vietnam as well 
as South Vietnam if these stories are 
true—and I understand that they are 
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true. We are at war by way of subter- 
fuge. If those stories are true we are 
now—and there is no question about 
it—an out-and-out aggressor against 
another power in southeast Asia; namely, 
North Vietnam. That makes us clearly 
in violation of our treaty obligations 
under the United Nations Charter. 

I hope that our country will change its 
course of action immediately and not let 
a group of little military tyrants operat- 
ing in a military dictatorship in South 
Vietnam jeopardize the lives of millions 
of Americans which will be jeopardized 
if we do not stop them from leading us 
into a full-scale war in Asia. The mili- 
tary dictator of South Vietnam, General 
Khanh and his military cohorts are noth- 
ing but stooges of the United States. We 
must assume responsibility for their acts 
of aggression in North Vietnam. We 
supply them with their planes, military 
weapons, training, and we send Ameri- 
can drafted boys into South Vietnam to 
die. Our undeclared war in South Viet- 
nam is a shameful bloody blot on the 
pages of U.S. history. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ERVIN AS 
CONSTITUTIONAL WATCHDOG 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a very fine and 
well-merited tribute to our finest con- 
stitutional lawyer, Hon. Sam Ervin, of 
North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sam ERVIN: CONSTITUTIONAL WATCHDOG— 
ATTENTIVE TO RIGHTS OF THE UNFORTUNATE 


(By Luther J. Carter, Virginian-Pilot 
Washington writer) 


Wasuincton.—A Senator may be better 
known for his occasional flamboyant public 
acts than for steady, inconspicuous service 
of more abiding value. Such may well be 
the case with Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., the 
former North Carolina Supreme Court Jus- 
tice who conducted a little filibuster of his 
own last year in grilling Bobby Kennedy on 
the civil rights bill. 

Senator Erviw is chairman of the hard- 
working Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, which exercises a continu- 
ing oversight of the rights of every citizen. 
The subcommittee has been particularly at- 
tentive to the rights of those who may be 
in a poor way to protect themselves. The 
rights of the enlisted man in military serv- 
ice, the American Indian, the mentally ill, 
and the down and out who find themselves 
denied bail without just cause are all the 
subject of new legislative safeguards, either 
already enacted or currently being proposed, 

No one who attended the subcommittee 
hearings of 1962 on the constitutional rights 
of servicemen could fail to have been im- 
pressed by the thoroughness and quality of 
the staff work that preceded and followed 
them. 

It was a valuable inquiry which showed 
such shortcomings in military justice as a 
too frequent resort to administrative 
discharges without court-martial, excessive 
use of summary proceedings in which the 
accused had scant protection, lack of ade- 
quate trial records, and frequently the ab- 
sence of competent defense counsel. 

Some corrective steps already have been 
taken by Congress and the military, and more 
are on the way. Eighteen bills to safeguard 
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the rights of military personnel are even 
now under consideration in the subcommit- 
tee. The diligent pursuit of a legislative in- 
quiry well into the third year after starting 
it is commendable in itself; for a congres- 
sional committee to drop an investigation 
after fully exploiting its publicity value is 
not the norm, but each deviation from that 
practice is worthy of a cheer. 


BOBBY BAKER’S PENSION 


Part of the credit for the subcommittee’s 
performance goes to William A. Creech, its 
able and articulate counsel and staff di- 
rector who practiced law in Smithfield, N.C., 
until Senator Ervin hired him. But Ervin, 
as chairman and overseer, deserves much 
praise for giving the staff its sense of direc- 
tion and steadiness of purpose. 

The Senator's interest in the Constitution 
and the safeguards it affords is deep and 
genuine; evidence of this was seen recently 
in a little, largely unreported episode involy- 
ing the notorious, unloved Bobby Baker. 
Thursday a week ago, Ervin walked on to the 
Senate floor just as Senator JoHN J. 
WiLLIams, of Delaware, was offering an 
amendment to the Federal pay bill. 

Wurms, beneath whose mild exterior are 
joined the instincts of a bulldog and a ferret, 
proposed to deny pension rights to any em- 
ployee of the Government who withholds 
from a congressional committee documents 
or testimony relating to his official duties. 
The effect of the proposal, which was to 
apply retroactively to September 26, 1961, 
would have fallen squarely upon Bobby 
Baker, who invoked the fifth amendment 
rather than tell of his exciting and profit- 
able extracurricular activities as Secretary to 
the Senate majority. 


LAPSED INTO SILENCE 


Ervin did not speak up for Baker, whose 
friends in the Senate have either lapsed into 
silence or crept under rocks as crayfish will 
do in a creekbed, but he said more than a 
word for the sanctity of the Constitution, 
which has been called the greatest instru- 
ment ever struck off by the hand and pur- 
pose of man. 

“The amendment is a flagrant, brazen vio- 
lation of the Constitution, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court,” said Ervin. He said 
that besides penalizing a man for exercising 
his rights under the fifth amendment, the 
Williams proposal would apply retroactively, 
and hence violate the Constitution’s pro- 
hibition of ex post facto laws. 

Several Senators rallied to WILLIAMS, while 
two voiced objections similar to Envrx's. 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLark, of Pennsylvania, a 
liberal Democrat who quite often parts com- 
pany with Ervin on Senate rollcalls, said 
the Williams amendment was “fundamen- 
tally un-American.” 

This was the point of view that carried the 
day, the amendment being rejected 52 to 38. 
It was a brief episode in a busy Senate day 
and attracted little notice. But it served to 
suggest that Ervin is watchful for those 
passing moods and humors in which Con- 
gress might chip away at a citizen’s rights. 


TENNESSEE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
GRADUATE SAYS THANKS TO TAX- 
PAYERS 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter from a young man in 
my State, which was published in the 
Nashville Banner of June 30, 1964. 

I believe that this is one more out- 
standing example of the character of to- 
day's young people, our future leaders. 
It is particularly reassuring in view of 
the present widespread emphasis on 
juvenile delinquency. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TENNESSEE PREPARATORY SCHOOL GRADUATE 
Says THANKS To TAXPAYERS 
To the EDITOR OF THE BANNER: 

This is an open letter to the taxpayers of 
Tennessee. 

I would like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my deepest appreciation to all the 
people for the parts they have played in my 
life. 

I am a product of the Tennessee Prepara- 
tory School. Having entered the school at 
the age of 10 and leaving at the age of 18, I 
have spent almost half my life under the 
watchful care, being fed, clothed, educated, 
and disciplined by the resources you have 
provided. 

I am fortunate to have never known nak- 
edness, hunger, homelessness, lack of dis- 
cipline, or the promise of an insecure tomor- 
row. I was taught respect for people. I was 
taught appreciation of a fine, comfortable 
home, was proud to have a part in its care. 

After leaving high school, you are enabling 
me to further my studies through your col- 
lege funds, I shall attend Tennessee Prepara- 
tory Institute here in Tennessee, majoring 
in industrial technology, using the allotment 
furnished from your college fund. I am in- 
debted to you for this opportunity that 
gave me both the desire and the drive to 
further my education. My regret is the reali- 
zation that many of you were never afforded 
this opportunity and yet gave unselfishly 
to my support. 

I am particularly grateful to Mr. John K. 
Edgington, who, more than any one individ- 
ual, has influenced me as a teacher, counselor, 
and steadfast friend. I am grateful to all the 
faculty for their personal interest in one 
among many, for their patience, understand- 
ing discipline and fine example. I believe 
they are some of the finest and most capable 
people I know. 

The bulk of my gratitude is to all of you— 
for you are responsible for the development, 
aims, and success of my future. You have 
made me, both directly and indirectly, what 
Iam. I am proud to have been a student 
at the Tennessee Preparatory School, which 
has really been a home, and I am indebted 
to you. 

PHILIP W. ScorFIELD, 
Graduate of 1964 Class. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, first, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the sub- 
stitute. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that any further explanation 
of the substitute is needed. I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time after making one short statement. 

My substitute grew out of an amend- 
ment that was first prepared by the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia. After talking with him, the 
Senator from Minnesota, and the pros- 
pective director of the new service—— 

Mr. GRUENING, Mr. President, may 
we have order? We cannot hear the 
speaker. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend. The Senate will be in 
order. The Senator may proceed. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. In consideration of 
what each of the parties was trying to 
do—those interested in the protection of 
States rights, in the one instance, and 
those interested in the the endeavor not 
to interfere with the existing contractual 
programs which are now going on be- 
tween some agencies of the government 
in higher educational institutions—and 
in consideration of the fact that we did 
not want absolutely to tie the hands of 
the director in dealing with certain pub- 
lic agencies, and with the presumption 
that public agencies, such as the State 
welfare director, the State conservation 
commissioner, the State athletic director, 
whoever he may be, or the county offi- 
cials are actually creatures of the Gov- 
ernment, I believe what we should do is 
to confine this particular provision to 
private nonprofit organizations that 
might be in the business of making con- 
tracts with the Federal Government. 
This is the area that we felt needed to 
be covered, and we therefore covered it, 
not only with respect to title II, as was 
attempted to be done by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty], but we also extended it to 
title I, where it was also needed. 

In some respects, I believe the amend- 
ment goes further with respect to 
protecting States rights than did the 
Prouty amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield such time to 
the Senator from Georgia as he may 
need. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp amendment No. 1127, being 
the original amendment I proposed upon 
this subject. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment (No. 1127) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 105, between lines 10 and 11, in- 
sert a new section as follows: 

“REQUIREMENT FOR STATE APPROVAL OF ASSIST- 
ANCE TO NONGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 

“Sec. 608. In carrying out the provisions 
of this Act no contract or other agreement 
shall be made with, or grant, loan, or other 
assistance provided to, any private nonprofit 
or other private institution or organization 
for the purpose of carrying out any program, 
project, or other activity within a State un- 
less a plan setting forth such proposed con- 
tract, agreement, grant, loan, or other 
assistance has been submitted to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, and such plan has not 
been disapproved by him within thirty days 
of such submission.” 

On page 105, line 12, strike out “Src. 608” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 609”. 

On page 105, line 18, strike out “Src. 609” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 610”. 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me some time in opposi- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield the Sen- 
ator some time on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
have 2 or 3 minutes, the deficiency in the 
particular proposal which is before us 
lies in the fact that it excludes public 
agencies, and relates only to private, 
nonprofit agencies. I have heard the 
explanation of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, who is a very able lawyer, and who 
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is entirely correct in his statement. But 
this still leaves the question to be de- 
cided by the Senate. It is true that a 
State, by enacting certain legislation, 
can inhibit every one of its subdivisions 
dealing with the poverty program, un- 
less the Government will allow it. That 
is pretty demeaning. It has to be af- 
firmatively done. Congress is “writing 
the ticket.” I believe we could make the 
operation more dignified by providing 
the Governor authority with respect to 
both public and private agencies. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that it can be done, but it represents an 
assertion of authority which, in some 
States, might be regarded as offensive to 
local communities and much more dif- 
ficult than if Congress wrote the rules of 
the game into this legislation. It seems 
to me that the right thing to do is to give 
the Senate a clear shot at its objec- 
tive in order to get the job done; and the 
way to do it is to amend the provision 
which is now before the Senate. 

I have consulted with the Parliamen- 
tarian, and have learned that it cannot 
be done in this manner. In order to ar- 
rive at this solution, it would be necessary 
for the Senate to reject this amendment, 
and have another proposal before it with 
the words “public agency” in it as well 
as the words relating to private agen- 
cies. 

As I sense the sentiment of the Senate. 
My whole intent and design has never 
been to make my views necessarily those 
of the Senate, but to do something which 
would be, in my judgment, necessary to 
proper governmental organization. 

Therefore, if the Senate will reject the 
pending amendment, I hope the authors 
will, or I will, submit the substitute again 
with the words “or public agency” in it. 
Because that seems to be the clear pur- 
pose and intent of the Senate, as well 
as of the Senator from Georgia, I hope 
the movers will withdraw the amend- 
ment, and adopt what appears to be the 
sense of Members of the Senate. But if 
that is not done, the only recourse for 
the Senate would be to reject this sub- 
stitute, and then endeavor to adopt a 
substitute which seems to represent the 
sense of the majority of the Members of 
the Senate. I believe it should include 
the words “or public agency.” Then we 
shall have adopted what the Senate in- 
dicates is the desire of the Senate in re- 
gard to this particular matter. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask the Senator from 
New York whether or not he has asked 
the Senator from Florida if he will agree 
to modify the amendment in the manner 
in which the Senator from New York has 
5 I have not heard that discus- 
sion, 

Mr. JAVITS. I have. The Senator 
from Georgia explained in great detail 
that he felt that if a State wished to im- 
pose that inhibition against local sub- 
divisions, it could do so by legislation. I 
argued that those efforts would be diffi- 
cult ones to impose upon a State, and 
that it would be more dignified to pro- 
vide that both private and public insti- 
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tutions should be included. Apparently 
the authors are unwilling to accept that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to the 
Senator from Florida, and the Senator 
from Georgia, and Senators from other 
States that permit Governors to have 
control over officials like the commis- 
sioner of public welfare, that in my State 
he does not have any such control. The 
Public Welfare Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts is elected for a term of so many 
years. Therefore, the Commissioner 
would not have to pay any attention to 
the Governor, except by reason of a pub- 
lic hearing, or there could be a proceed- 
ing to oust him. 

If the Senator would be willing to 
have the amendment include public 
agencies, it would be of great assistance 
to those of us who are particularly in- 
terested in this provision. It would be 
very helpful if it could apply to public 
as well as private agencies. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that, as I 
remember reading the substitute of the 
Senator from New York, it did not pro- 
vide any veto power or require the ap- 
proval by the Governor of any State 
agency participation. His substitute 
merely provided that the Governor might 
make comments. 

825 SALTONSTALL. I disagree with 
that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I know he is not doing it will- 
fully—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think it is a little 
inconsistent to be arguing that the Sen- 
ator wants stronger language when his 
proposal did not give the Governor of a 
State veto power or the right to require 
approval. It merely permitted com- 
ments. There was much I approved of in 
the proposal of the Senator from New 
York when he talked about the need for 
the Federal Government developing any 
programs with State agencies. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield, 
my amendment provides that when a 
State wishes to assert its authority to 
take over such programs, the Director is 
obliged to turn them over unless he can 
show a good reason why it should not be 
done, because it is not feasible or eco- 
nomic. It is very clear. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In answer to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I take the 
same position the Senator from Georgia 
does. I see that there could be some dif- 
ficulty with respect to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. It may be that later we shall 
try to add something to it. 

I am not the sole author of this partic- 
ular amendment. About five Senators 
had something to do with it. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia, whose basic amend- 
ment is a sort of taproot of the whole 
amendment, has expressed the belief that 
it was not necessary. He felt—and I 
cannot help agreeing with him—that the 
Governor of a State by reason of control 
of the legislature, which he should have 
as head of the State, ought to be able to 
control the agencies of the State govern- 
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ment. After that we get into the county 
or municipal governments. Those are 
officials who are duly and properly elect- 
ed, and we felt there was no danger in 
having the Government enter into con- 
tractual relations with them in the pov- 
erty areas, because they are elected of- 
ficials. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The vote on the 
Prouty amendment was 46 to 45, a very 
close vote. There has been a change of 
votes back and forth two or three times. 
As I understand, the Senator from Flor- 
ida and the Senator from Georgia are 
trying to get together on an amendment 
with respect to which there is essential 
agreement. It would be extremely help- 
ful to Massachusetts, and perhaps to 
other States—I cannot speak for any 
other State except my own—to have the 
words “or public agencies” included in 
the amendment. We are trying to get 
together on this amendment, on which 
we are basically in agreement, and avoid 
having another 46-to-45 vote. I hope 
the Senator will be willing to insert my 
suggested wording into the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate on the amendment has ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Me- 
CartHy], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
oucH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. BayH], the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. HarT], and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is absent on official business at the White 
House. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 80, 
nays 7, as follows: 


[No. 477 Leg.] 
YEAS—80 

Aiken Nelson 
Allott Holland Neuberger 
Bartlett Pastore 
Beall Humphrey Pearson 
Bible Inouye Pell 

Jackson Prouty 
Brewster Johnston 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Keating Robertson 
Carlson Kuchel Russell 
church Lausche Saltonstall 

Long, Mo Simpson 
Cotton Long, La Smathers 

Magnuson Smith 
Dirksen Mansfield Sparkman 
Dodd McClellan Stennis 
Eastland McGee Symington 
Edmondson McGovern Talmadge 
Ellender McIntyre Thurmond 

McNamara Tower 
Fong Mechem Walters 
Pulbright Miller Williams, N. J. 
Gruening Monroney Williams, Del. 
Hartke Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Mundt Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Muskie 

NAYS—7 
Case Gore Morse 
Clark Javits 
Douglas Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—13 

Anderson Engle Moss 
Bayh Goldwater Scott 
Bennett Hart Yarborough 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy 
Dominick McCarthy 


So Mr. SMATHERS’ amendment to Mr. 
Javits’ amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Javits 
amendment, as amended, to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The Senate has labored long and hard, 
and I think the debate has really made 
an impression on the Senate. But I still 
feel that the Senate has not done what 
it really wishes to do in terms of accom- 
plishing its purpose. Although I real- 
ize that this is now the conclusion to 
which the Senate has come, I shall 
redraft my own amendment and submit 
it separately to an appropriate part of 
the bill, to give the Senate an opportu- 
nity to vote on the complete plan, apply- 
ing both to public and private agencies, 
which it has not yet done, and then let 
the Senate work its will. 

In order to economize upon the time 
of the Senate, rather than to have two 
yea-and-nay votes on the same proposal, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the yeas and nays upon my amend- 
ment, now represented by the Smathers 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
may be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield back the 
remainder of my time on the Javits 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the Javits amendment has been 
yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from New York, as amended, to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment, as amended, to the 
committee amendment, was agreed to. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the action taken on the so-called 
Javits amendment, I withdraw my 
amendment No. 1123 and ask unanimous 
consent that a statement I have prepared 
in relation to title II, part A, may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PEARSON 


I feel that there is a very grave adminis- 
trative problem in many parts of this bill. 
This problem is most acutely reflected in the 
provisions of part A of title II—entitled, “The 
General Community Action Programs.” 

Under present provisions of this part, the 
Federal Director is authorized to enter di- 
rectly into agreement with public or private 
nonprofit organizations for the purpose of 
conducting economic opportunity programs. 
The Director alone decides which programs 
to approve. He is not required to obtain the 
consent of a State or of a State agency in 
order to conduct any program he chooses 
within that State. 

Furthermore, the Governors of our 50 
States do not have a single significant func- 
tion with respect to “community action pro- 
grams.” They have no authority to approve 
or disapprove these p: They are re- 
served only the right to “comment.” 

Mayors, State board members, county com- 
missioners and similar State and local of- 
ficials may not even comment on—much less 
influence or coordinate—the activities of the 
Federal Director within their respective com- 
munities, 

Circumvention of State authority in this 
manner raises an additional problem. Nu- 
merous State and local agencies have been 
established—in conjunction with Federal 
legislation—to administer and coordinate 
Federal programs intended to meet the re- 
quirements of community health and wel- 
fare. To offer current examples, I need only 
refer to recently enacted legislation such 
as the Higher Education Facilities Act, the 
Vocational Education Act, or the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act. 

Various other State and local organiza- 
tions have been created on State or local ini- 
tiative to deal with the pressing problems 
of poverty. 

These agencies and organizations are the 
appropriate planning centers for any co- 
ordinated attack on poverty. Their pro- 
grams are attuned to the special needs of the 
States and local communities within the 
States. Their personnel is acutely cognizant 
of the characteristics and causes of poverty 
in each State and in each affected com- 
munity. 

These agencies and organizations, as a re- 
sult, are best situated—by force of circum- 
stance and experience—to fight the battle 
against poverty within the framework of 
specific local needs. 

The successful application of new programs 
would be jeopardized because they lack the 
considered opinion of those organizations 
most familiar with local needs—the State 
and local health and welfare agencies. 
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Furthermore, failure to require the ap- 
proval, assessment, and coordination of fed- 
erally proposed programs by these State and 
local agencies represents a grave danger to 
the effectiveness and continuation of existing 
State and local programs. Existing programs 
may be seriously upset by the rush on the 
part of public and private agencies to secure 
Federal funds and authority to initiate new 
community action programs without the ap- 
proval of or coordination with community 
planning organizations. 

With respect to this aspect of the pending 
proposal, the U.S. conference of mayors com- 
mented in part: 

“Any Federal legislation that is to involve 
local citizen action in a war on poverty must 
clearly place the responsibility for program 
development and execution with responsible 
local government * * * if the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s entry into this foray is to be most 
effective, its assistance must be channeled to 
local communities in a manner consistent 
with local government responsibility and 
obligation to launch a program of new 
aids to local private groups without govern- 
mental coordination at the local level would 
be a step backward.” 

My amendment is designed to correct the 
structural and administrative flaws in the 
provisions of part A of title II. This amend- 
ment provides for the creation of State eco- 
nomic opportunity agencies which shall pro- 
pose responsible State plans of community 
action programs to the Federal Director for 
his approval. 

In this manner, existing State and local 
health and welfare organizations will be able 
to exercise influence and coordination over 
¿e conducted at the State and local 
evel. 

In this manner, the successful, time-tested 
Federal-State approach to the domestic prob- 
lems of this Nation may be utilized. 

This amendment is not intended to alter 
or change—in any manner—the purpose of 
this part. Rather, 1t is intended to insure 
maximum effort and maximum efficiency in 
conducting our attack on poverty. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. 

A NEW WAR AGAINST AN OLD ENEMY 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President— 

A nation’s wealth lies in the character of 
its young men, its natural resources, and 


in a contented working people. This legis- 
lation preserves all three. 


There is a certain nostalgia as I re- 
call those words from one of my very 
first speeches in the House of Represent- 
atives. The date was May 11, 1937, the 
occasion was the debate on final passage 
of an act to renew the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, one of Roosevelt’s most suc- 
cessful New Deal programs. 

The CCC accomplished a great deal 
for our Nation—a great deal in and for 
the State of Washington. Many of us 
in the Northwest have enjoyed an out- 
ing in our forests, at one of our many 
roadside parks. For many of us, the 
best coffee we ever tasted was boiled on 
one of those old CCC campfire sites. 
Many thousands of middle-aged men to- 
day received their very first productive 
employment in the CCC program. 

Today, 27 years after that first speech 
in the Congress, President Johnson has 
proposed a comprehensive program to 
Wage a war against one of society’s age- 
old enemies—poverty. The war on pov- 
erty is a many-sided attack against the 
very sources of poverty in our Nation. 
It is an all-out attack against root 
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causes, not just symptoms. It is an at- 
tack that will enlist hometown govern- 
ment and business into the frontlines, 
and not as privates, but as the plan- 
makers, and generals in full charge of 
State and local programs. 

First, what are these “root causes of 
poverty”? Simply stated, they are lack 
of skills; inadequate education; unsuit- 
able or inadequate work experience; 
discrimination; lack of opportunity; and 
often a need for encouragement and a 
motivational assist. 

Thirty years ago we could all recognize 
poverty by the breadlines that existed in 
almost every city, in every State and 
section of our Nation. Today, poverty is 
not as concentrated, nor as visible, but 
there are 9.3 million families with a 
median income of $1,800 per year. In 
our own State of Washington, over 63,- 
000 families have an income of less than 
$2,000 per year. 

Today, the cause of poverty is, in most 
cases, a web of circumstance, not the 
simple result of a simple condition. 

Poverty tends to be self-perpetuating 
from one generation to another—a chain 
reaction that we must break. Patterns 
of poverty are established early in life. 
Thousands of children in our Nation 
grow up in homes where education, am- 
bition and hope are as scarce as money. 
Too many of these children attend our 
schools with little incentive or guidance 
from home to get them through. They 
drop out as soon as the law permits, or 
sooner. Lack of an adequate education 
has become a hallmark of today’s pov- 
erty. 

Often these children reach 16 and be- 
gin a lifelong drift through a series of 
low-skill or no-skill jobs. Jobs that 
grow increasingly harder to find as au- 
tomation spreads through business and 
industry. Technological change, such 
as the shift from the pickax to the 
power scoop, has left many with a use- 
less trade. Some, who cannot find jobs 
at all, turn to petty crime—or become 
charges on public welfare rolls, no longer 
productive to themselves or to society. 

Most simply find a niche of minimum 
usefulness where they may cling for the 
rest of their lives. They continue the 
trend, for poverty is self-perpetuating, 
and their children continue the chain re- 
action. 

To break this chain reaction the poor 
must be given opportunities to escape, 
and the war on poverty is designed to 
provide such opportunities. It is not a 
program designed to merely support 
people, to make them dependent upon 
the generosity of others. This is a pro- 
gram designed to give people a chance. 

The war on poverty which I support— 
which President Johnson proposes—does 
not increase handouts in order to de- 
crease distress. It will not increase de- 
pendency and sacrifice self-help, self- 
reliance, or self-respect. It is not 
designed just to help the poor, but pri- 
marily to help the poor help themselves. 

Let us be realistic about this. I do 
not think that we will ever completely 
abolish poverty. There are some people 
who do not possess either the will or de- 
sire to lift themselves out of poverty, 
even when given a better opportunity. 
There are others who do not have the 
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mental capacity to improve their lot even 
when the chances are put well within 
their grasp. But the degree of poverty 
in our States, in our Nation today, is a 
social cancer that we must combat. We 
must not allow this social cancer to con- 
tinue to grow, and to become malignant. 

The degree of poverty in our Nation is 
not due to a failure of our economic sys- 
tem. It is due to the failure of our so- 
ciety to provide the education, the job 
training, and retraining, the encourage- 
ment and the environment necessary to 
help the poor to become productive. The 
war on poverty can be successful because 
its major aims are directed at the weak- 
est links in the chain reaction of pov- 
erty—the youth. 

We have an excellent example in the 
State of Washington of what is encom- 
passed within the war on poverty. Over 
the last dozen years we have witnessed 
tremendous success with our Youth For- 
estry Camps. We have witnessed the 
lives of hundreds of young men being 
salvaged from the dark byways of delin- 
quency. We have achieved twin objec- 
tives of developing responsible young 
men who will become productive, pros- 
perous adults—at the same time that 
they have improved, enriched, and safe- 
guarded our invaluable natural re- 
sources. 

The Youth Forestry Camps in the 
State of Washington have an impressive 
record of tangible accomplishment: they 
have built over 30 miles of forest access 
road, constructed 5 bridges; maintained 
and improved over 100 miles of existing 
forest access road; practiced reforesta- 
tion—seeding, planting, and brush elimi- 
nation—on 1,530 acres; effected forest 
management work—thinning, pruning, 
basal spraying—on some 1,500 acres; as- 
sisted on 45 miles of property line sur- 
vey; assisted in the preparation of State 
timber sales totaling over 13 million 
board feet; constructed 5 picnic grounds; 
built camp stoves for public picnic areas; 
worked in suppressing 103 forest fires— 
and more. 

I look upon this portion of the bill— 
the National Job Corps—as an example 
of what can be done nationally as com- 
pared with what has been done. For ex- 
ample: the work and study program 
would assist our colleges and universities 
to make it possible for qualified students 
who lack financial resources to remain in 
school. 

Anational job corps, as proposed in the 
war-on-poverty program, could tackle 
tremendous projects in our national for- 
ests alone. The Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice has reported to me that within our 
national forests the following projects 
need to be undertaken: 25 million acres 
of timber stand improvement; 4 million 
acres of tree planting; 1,500,000 acres of 
wildlife habitat improvement; 3,500,000 
acres of range land revegetation; 1,300,- 
000 acres of erosion stabilization; we 
need to develop 25,000 campgrounds; 
survey 200,000 miles of land lines; con- 
struct 40,000 miles of roads, and 7,000 
miles of trails. We can reduce forest fire 
hazards in 3,500,000 acres. 

These are worthwhile jobs, which 
would increase our national wealth at 
the same time that our young people are 
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assisted in overcoming educational-voca- 
tional deficiencies. This would be a vol- 
untary job corps, a camp-based program 
of educational and vocational training 
for young men and women who are 
poorly adjusted to their homes, or to 
their home communities, or to work. 

Many of these young men cannot be 
helped best in a program located within 
their home communities. Many are mi- 
grant laborers, actually with no home 
anywhere. Others are outside the range 
of communities where adequate resources 
and concern exist. Others come from 
impoverished rural areas and remote 
mountain hollows, or from the city clums 
which have taught them only hostility 
to their environment. 

These young people must come a long 
way—the spark of motivation is not 
likely to be ignited in the same communi- 
ties which have stifled it so long. I know 
this can succeed, because I have seen the 
success in my own State of such a pro- 
gram. 

These programs for the young people 
can be successful because they are aimed 
directly at those who are caught up in 
the webs of poverty and, most important, 
because these programs are self-help 
programs. 

The work-study program, for instance, 
will assist our colleges and universities to 
develop part-time jobs which will make it 
possible for qualified students who lack 
financial resources to remain in school. 
This program will halt the costly colle- 
giate dropout who cannot keep pace with 
the rising costs of college education. 

Equally conscious of those young peo- 
ple more suited for vocational-technical 
training, the work training program is 
tailored for these students. It must be 
remembered that for every college- 
trained person today, our business and 
industry need at least four highly skilled 
technicians. We turn out only one now, 
and the shortage is growing. 

Critics of the President’s war on pov- 
erty sound the same today as the critics 
of the CCC sounded back in the 1930’s. 
In my very first campaign for election to 
Congress, presidential candidate Alf 
Landon labeled the newly enacted social 
security program a “cruel hoax on the 
American people.” Critics in those days 
said that the New Deal Democrats were 
“playing politics with unemployment.” 
We hear those same haunting echoes 
today. 

The critics of today are different peo- 
ple, but the slogans are the same. They 
are just as hard pressed today to find real 
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sources of criticism as the critics of 
nearly 30 years ago. 

Today, the charge is “playing politics 
with poverty.” Today’s critics nit-pick at 
the fringes of the program, without ad- 
vancing constructive counterproposals. 
Some charge “leave it to the local com- 
munities.” Where do they think the 
problem exists? Where do they think 
the problems have existed? and where 
do they think action has been lacking, 
or lagging? 

Critics today argue that any attack 
on poverty should be waged only by 
State and local government, that it is 
not the business of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But this is a legitimate concern 
for the Federal Government. 

In any democratic society, if it is to 
survive, it must be concerned on every 
level of government with the problems of 
continued high unemployment in the 
face of continued alltime highs in pros- 
perity. 

We must all be concerned with the fact 
that despite a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living for most, despite a higher 
average wage for most, despite a con- 
stantly rising gross national product, 
there are millions of Americans who can 
afford neither adequate food, adequate 
shelter, adequate clothing, nor adequate 
schooling. 

At no level of government—Federal, 
State or local—dare we neglect this prob- 
lem of widespread poverty in the midst 
of widespread affluence. We do have a 
social cancer in our midst that is grow- 
ing. We have a social cancer that we 
can curtail and eventually control if we 
are merely willing to dedicate our effort, 
time and resources to the job. 

The war on poverty is a dedication of 
all levels of government, in a partner- 
ship program that is truly “partnership” 
in the fullest meaning of the word. 

In that 1937 speech to the House of 
Representatives about the CCC program, 
I said: 

Can we spend money in any better way? 


Is not the moral well-being of our young 
people beyond dollar-and-cents value? 


I was convinced that the CCC was a 
sound program, a wise investment, and of 
tremendous benefit to our Nation. I feel 
the same is true today in regard to the 
proposals in the war on poverty program. 

To me, the basic question is merely 
this: Will the President’s proposals 
strike at the heart of poverty? Will they 
strike at the root causes? Will the re- 
sults really turn the tide so that we can 
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honestly view this program as an in- 
vestment and not merely as an expendi- 
ture? Is responsibility vested in local 
and State governments wherever possi- 
ble? 

I am convinced that my questions are 
answered in the affirmative. I am con- 
vinced that the war-on-poverty pro- 
grams can work, and it is high time that 
we got on with the job. 

Mr. President, following my speech 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a response—and I believe 
this is very important—to an inquiry 
from my office, from Edward P. Cliff, 
Chief of the Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, this year, who in- 
formed me that certain work could be 
done in selected States by Job Corps en- 
rollees. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Jon Corrs WORK IN NATIONAL FOREST 

In response to an inquiry from my office, 
Edward P. Cliff, Chief of the Forest Service, 
US. Department of Agriculture, informed 
me on April 23, 1964, that the following work 
could be done in selected States by Job Corps 
enrollees: 

Timber stand improvement, 25 million 
acres. 

Planting of trees, 4 million acres. 

Development of campgrounds, 25,000. 

Improvement of wildlife habitat, 1,500,000 
acres, 

Revegetate rangeland, 3,500,000 acres. 

Stabilize erosion, 1,300,000 acres. 

Survey land lines, 200,000 miles. 

Construct administrative buildings, 5,500. 

Construct roads, 40,000 miles. 

Construct trails, 7,000 miles. 

Reduce fire hazard, 3,500,000 acres. 

The contribution to our national wealth 
that would result from completion of these 
projects is beyond any calculation—it would 
exceed the entire cost manyfold. The ex- 
perience gained, and the skills acquired and 
developed by the young people involved, 
would be a valuable addition to our labor 
force and readily assimilated into business 
and industry. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
the following page there is an actual re- 
port from the Forest Service with a 
breakdown of the acres and the work 
involved in 11 States in the Union which 
are particularly involved in this type of 
program of forestation, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Work available to Job Corps—Program on the national forests 


Kind of work 


aop 
Improve wildlife habitat 
Revegetate rangeland 
Stabilize erosſon 
Survey land lines 
Construct administrative buildin: 
Construct roads E 
>: A A E d 
Reduce fire hazard y 


Arizona Idaho Minnesota West All national 

800, 000 850,000 | 1,000,000 500, 000 650, 000 400, 000 160,000 | 25, 000, 000 
460, 000 900, 000 135, 000 20, 000 550, 000 150, 000 18, 000 4, 000, 000 
1. 500 6, 000 450 1, 500 1,200 350 300 25, 000 
80, 000 80, 000 21, 000 120, 000 170, 000 19, 000 25, 000 1, 500, 000 
350, 000 400, 000 150,000 |. 650,000 400,000 |....-...---- 10,000 | 3,500,000 
68, 000 27,000 18, 000 275, 000 130, 000 ũ ĩ——— 2, 000 1, 300, 000 
12, 000 30, 000 20, 000 9,000 |. 12,000 10,000 2, 500 200, 000 
700 1, 000 550 280 550 50 50 5, 500 

7, 000 8, 000 2, 000 2, 000 4, 000 800 300 40, 000 
730 1, 000 1,000 250 1,500 30 30 7,000 

100. 000 350, 000 80, 000 170, 000 120, 000 13, 000 14,000 | 3, 500, 000 
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Work available to Job Corps Program on the national forests—Continued 
Project Unit National Arizona Project Unit National Arizona 
total total 

Timber stand improvement 500,000 || Survey land lines -annen 200, 000 „ 
Plan of 8 2 20,000 || Constru 4 'onstruet administrative buildings 5, 500 0 — 
Development of * 1,500 || Construct roads 40, 000 2, 000 
Tepot wildlife habitat 120, 000 || Construct trails 7,000 250 

— i range land 650,000 || Reduce fire hazards 3, 500, 000 170, 000 

n A IA PE 275, 000 


Source: Information furnished to Senator MAGNUSON, Apr. 23, 1964, by Edward P. Cliff, Chief, Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
also have a report from Bert Cole, di- 
rector of the natural resources depart- 
ment, on the work completed by the 
youth forestry camps in the State of 
Washington. It is a very revealing doc- 
ument. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the report printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Report From Bert COLE, DIRECTOR or NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES DEPARTMENT, ON WORK 
COMPLETED BY THE YOUTH FORESTRY CAMPS 
IN STATE OF WASHINGTON 
The first camp started with a very meager 

beginning in 1952. Our expanded program 

started in 1959. These camps, with their 
forester and foreman, have: 

1. Built some 30 miles of forest access road, 

2. Constructed five bridges. 

3. Maintained and improved some 100 
miles of existing forest access road, which 
includes brushing of the roads, roadside 
spraying, replacement of culverts, and grav- 
el 


ing. 

4. Effected some type of reforestation prac- 
tice, such as seeding, planting, and brush 
elimination on 1,530 acres. 

5. Effected forest management work such 
as thinning, pruning, and basal spraying on 
1,500 acres. 

6. Assisted on some 45 miles of property 
line survey. 

7. Assisted in the preparation of State 
timber sales totaling 13 million board feet. 

8. Assisted in the preparation of some 722 
acres for Christmas tree lease, and practiced 
Christmas tree culture, including weeding 
and pruning of Christmas trees, on some 700 
acres. 

9. In conjunction with the State’s cattle 
permit ranges, they have constructed 13% 
miles of fencing. 

10. Built concrete camp stoves for public 
picnic areas, 

11. Built and set concrete section corner 
markers. 

12. Constructed five picnic grounds, 

18. Worked at fire hazard reduction. 

14. Developed waterholes for forest fire- 
fighting. 

15. Worked in suppressing 103 forest fires 
in the State. 

16. One real big time-consuming job has 
been the clearing of 93 acres for the expan- 
sion of our State forest nursery. The clear- 
ing here is a very intense type of clearing so 
that all the fibrous material will be removed 
from the ground to allow for uniform drill 
seeding in the seeding beds. 

All of these accomplishments have been 
made with committed“ boys, mostly in the 
age class of 15 through 17. While both the 
work accomplished and the rehabilitation of 
the boys have been rewarding, even more 
work could be accomplished with older boys 
competing for the opportunity to participate 
in the program. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I wrote to Sargent Shriver on April 
9 of this year, after my annual visit to 


these camps, and a letter from the State 
of Washington, Department of Natural 
Resources, on the same subject by our 
very able commissioner of public lands, 
Bert Cole, be printed in the Record. So 
that there will be no question about the 
effect this may have in a State like 
Washington, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
total 1959 income for families under 
$1,000, between $1,000 and $2,000, and 
between $2,000 and $3,000. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 9, 1964. 
Mr. ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, Jr., 
Director, President’s War on Poverty, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SARGE: Last week I had a rare and 
rewarding experience. 

Rare, because it too seldom happens that 
we view a governmental program that com- 
bines real understanding of a complex prob- 
lem and that has placed in economical op- 
eration a sound approach toward solution. 

Rewarding, because this particular pro- 
gram has a proven record of success—multi- 
ple success; and doubly rewarding because 
it involves youth, in particular the young 
people in my own State of Washington. 

I believe that this experience of mine may 
be of invaluable assistance to you and your 
staff, especially, to those involved in present- 
ing the President’s program contained in 
title 1 of the war on poverty and who will 
have the responsibility of implementing that 
program. In particular, I refer to the youth 
camps and guidance centers, and the work- 
training programs. 

When I was home last week, I visited two 
of the youth forestry camps maintained by 
our bureau of juvenile rehabilitation in the 
State of Washington. One of the camps, 
Capitol Forest, was the pioneer started in 
1952; the second, Cedar Creek, was opened 
in 1959. These two youth camps are typical 
of the four our State has had in operation 
now for a number of years and through 
which hundreds of young men have now 
been processed. 

While these forestry camps have been 
maintained for delinquent and neglected 
young men, I am convinced that the experi- 
ence gained could prove invaluable to your 
objectives in working with the children and 
young adults who are the product of poverty. 

These forestry camps were a “pioneering” 
venture in juvenile rehabilitation. The 
basic concept of treatment, rather than pun- 
ishment; of a healthy, sound environment, 
rather than a dreary, penal atmosphere; 
of honest, constructive work and recreation, 
rather than physical, mental, moral stagna- 
tion—while this concept was not new or 
revolutionary, the specific application in 
the handling of young teenage boys was new, 
and the results are proven fact. 

Washington State can now boast the most 
successful program of juvenile rehabilitation 
of any State in the Union. Recent statistics 
on the graduates of this p show that 
the recidivism rate is about 12 percent. In 


any other State, in any other juvenile insti- 
tution they would be proud to have a rate 
three times as high. 

Washington State can truly boast that 
hundreds of young men, many of them 
headed for a lifetime of crime and antisocial 
activities at worst; to a lifetime of cost to 
society as marginal producers in our economy 
or as charges upon the public welfare rolls at 
best—these young men have been brought 
back into the mainstream of our society. 
They have been assisted in making a read- 
justment in their lives so that they have be- 
come positively motivated and are now mak- 
ing a success of themselves, and a success of 
their lives. 

Washington State can be proud also that 
in making a substantial expenditure of pub- 
lic funds to promote these rehabilitation pro- 
grams, it has literally invested money that 
is now saving the public the expense of more 
senior institutional care, and that is saving 
our State the other costs to society of crimi- 
nal and antisocial behavior. 

Washington State can also be proud that 
as a direct result of this program, which in- 
volves our department of natural resources, 
the valuable forest lands that are our herit- 
age in the Northwest have been immeasura- 
bly increased in value. I am attaching a 
résumé of the work that has been accom- 
plished by these young men during the 12 
years of this program. You will be impressed, 
if not astounded, by the work they have 
done. 

Perhaps this has been too lengthy an in- 
troduction, Sarge, but I am truly sold on 
what's being accomplished in the evergreen 
State. Iam extremely interested in the value 
this experience, and especially the knowledge 
and expertise of that program’s personnel 
might be in your own current efforts. 

Mr. Maurice “Buck” Harmon, chief of the 
bureau of juvenile rehabilitation, depart- 
ment of institutions, conceived this youth 
forestry camp program back in the late 
1940's. He prevailed upon the State Legisla- 
ture to authorize the first camp, and has been 
the inspirational guiding hand that has 
fashioned the program that exists today. 
You know something about legislative ways— 
you can readily appreciate the testimonial 
of success the Washington State Legislature 
has placed upon both the program and Mr. 
Harmon by authorizing additional new 
camps during the last 12 years. 

Frankly Sarge, I believe that it would be 
most beneficial to you and to your staff if you 
could view the youth forestry facilities in the 
State of Washington, and discuss your 
thoughts and proposals with Buck Harmon. 
As I said before, his experience might have 
been primarily with neglected and delin- 
quent young men, but the basic concept is 
certainly a blood brother to your proposals 
contained in your congressional presentation 
of March 17 to the House Education and 
Labor Committee. I am convinced that you 
have a strong mutuality of interest with 
Buck Harmon. 

Mr. Harmon can be reached at the Bureau 
of Juvenile Rehabilitation, Olympia, Wash. 
If you should need any additional informa- 
tion from me, I would be happy to furnish 
what I can. I am enclosing several reports 
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and documents on the youth forestry camp 
program that were furnished at my request. 

Allow me also to express my sincere inter- 
est in your program and the President's war 
on poverty. I am following the progress in 
the House, and I will be more than willing to 
be of any assistance. Please do not hestitate 
to call upon me. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Cordially, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senator. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Olympia, Wash., April 7, 1964. 
Mr. WARREN FEATHERSTONE REID, 
Staf Counsel, Committee on Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REID: I was very disappointed, 
because of a previous appointment, that I 
was unable to visit our Capitol Forest/Cedar 
Creek Youth Camp with Senator MAGNUSON. 

With reference to your inquiry relative to 
certain statistics about the youth camp, 
some question has arisen in our minds. We 
here in the department of natural resources 
are connected with two different types of for- 
estry camps for boys. One is the camp that 
we operate in conjunction with the depart- 
ment of institutions, such as the one visited 
by Senator Macnuson and Buck Harmon. 
In these camps the boys are actually wards 
of the State, most of them having been in 
some type of difficulty with the law, although 
a few merely have no other place to go. All 
of them have been committed to the depart- 
ment of institutions by the courts. 

Our second type of forestry camp is the 
type where we employ boys in the age bracket 
of 17 to 19, primarily for forest fire sup- 
pression activities. These crews are also 
used for improvement of our State-owned 
forest lands. It is this type of crew (non- 
institutional) around which we have antic- 
ipated that the Federal Government might 
institute one of the Job Corps programs. We 
assume that your request for accomplish- 
ment statistics from our institutional youth 
camp pr is primarily to illustrate 
what might be accomplished with a Job 
Corps program. 

In direct answer to your request, we re- 
port the following work accomplishments 
from the cooperative department of institu- 
tions-department of natural resources for- 
estry youth camps. We have 4 such camps 
in the State, averaging about 45 boys per 
camp. However, periodically one of the 
camps is occupied by younger boys who go to 
formal school rather than participate in the 
forestry program. 

The first camp started with a very meager 
beginning in 1952. Our expanded program 
started in 1959. These camps, with their 
forester and foreman, have: 

1, Built some 30 miles of forest access road. 

2. Constructed five bridges. 

8. Maintained and improved some 100 
miles of existing forest access road, which 
includes brushing of the roads, roadside 
spraying, replacement of culverts, and gray- 
eling. 

4, Effected some type of reforestation prac- 
tice, such as seeding, planting and brush 
elimination on 1,530 acres. 

5. Effected forest management work such 
as thinning, pruning, and basal spraying on 
1,500 acres. 

6. Assisted on some 45 miles of property 
line survey. 

7. Assisted in the preparation of State tim- 
ber sales totaling 13 million board-feet. 

8. Assisted in the preparation of some 722 
acres for Christmas tree lease, and practiced 
Christmas tree culture, including weeding 
and pruning of Christmas trees, on some 700 
acres. 

9. In conjunction with the State’s cattle 
permit ranges, they have constructed 1314 
miles of fencing. 
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10. Built concrete camp stoves for public 
picnic areas. 

11. Built and set concrete section corner 
markers. 

12. Constructed five picnic grounds. 

13. Worked at fire hazard reduction. 

14. Developed waterholes for forest fire 
fighting. 

15. Worked in suppressing 103 forest fires 
in the State. 

16. One real big time-consuming job has 
been the clearing of 93 acres for the expan- 
sion of our State forest nursery. The clear- 
ing here is a very intense type of clearing so 
that all the fibrous material will be removed 
from the ground to allow for uniform drill 
seeding in the seedling beds. 

All of these accomplishments have been 
made with “committed” boys, mostly in 
the age class of 15 through 17. While both 
the work accomplished and the rehabilita- 
tion of the boys have been rewarding, even 
more work could be accomplished with older 
boys competing for the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the programs. 

The department of institutions reports 
that 85 percent of the boys discharged from 
these camps have had no further trouble 
with the law. Some of these boys have di- 
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rectly used the skills they have learned in 
the program on jobs they later acquired in 
civilian life; but, more importantly, the boys 
learn good work habits under responsible 
leadership, In the long run, the establish- 
ment of good work habits may be of more 
material benefit than some of the specific 
skills they learn. 

In order for any work-training program to 
be successful, we think that the men or boys 
must be engaged in necessary and profitable 
work rather than make-work projects. It is 
hard to create much work incentive on a 
make-work project. Secondly, the program 
needs the necessary modern equipment to 
allow efficient operation. This is justified 
where work projects are profitable and use- 
ful, and if the program is really going to 
train the incumbents for outside jobs. 

In Washington, with our 3 million acres 
of State land ownership, the opportunity 
for worthwhile projects is unlimited. A 
corps program could provide a means for 
accomplishing many of these long-range proj- 
ects, and equally, or more importantly, help 
the men and boys enrolled in the program. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERT L. COLE, 
Commissioner of Public Lands. 


Statewide 


Total 1959 income for families 


Number | Percent 


Spokane County King County 


Number | Percent 


Number | Percent 


$2,000 to 82,909 
Total under 88,00 0 110, 715 15.2 10, 985 15.7 24, 697 10,4 
Median income. $6, 225 1 $6, 094 2 $7, 084 


1 97.89 percent of State median family income. 
2 113.80 percent of State median family income. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1960 Population Census, State of Washington. 


Prepared for WARREN G. MAGNUSON, U.S. Senator. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
those figures, statewide, in two of our 
largest counties, prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce, are somewhat 
startling, and point up the real necessity 
for the passage of the type of bill which 
was enacted in 1937. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield me 1 
additional minute? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp on this same subject one 
of the very first speeches I delivered in 
the House of Representatives the day 
before final passage of the 1937 exten- 
sion of the 1937 CCC program; also an 
article entitled “Youth Camps Aid 
Growth of Boys and Trees,” published in 
the Totem of February 1964; also a news 
article written by Mary McGrory and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 19, 1964, entitled “Cracked 
Image—Tycoons Join Poverty War”; 
an article written by Roscoe Drummond 
entitled “War on Poverty—Headed in 
the Right Direction”; a news article 
written by Charles Bartlett and pub- 


lished in the Washington Evening Star 
for March 19, 1964, entitled “Job Corps 
Plan To Be Expensive”; an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 27, 1964, entitled “Mighty Oaks”; 
and an article written by Sylvia Porter 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star for July 20, 1964, entitled 
“College Dropouts Get Second Chance.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the ConcresstonaL Record, May 11, 
1936] 

SPEECH By SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
OF WASHINGTON, ON CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
Corps 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Much was said relative to 

the benefits to the youth of the Nation from 

these camps. Having some knowledge of the 
inner workings, and fully appreciating the 
tenor of the newly proposed bill, I believe it 
goes without argument that this phase of the 
so-called New Deal has been of inestimable 
value to the participating youth of the 

Nation. 

The CCC contains three phases of benefits. 
One, enhancement of the moral and physical 
well-being of those enrolled; two, the result- 
ing benefits to our natural resources and 
future national wealth from the operation; 
and three, the relief given to unemployment. 

The first result must be conceded, and this 
direct benefit in turn has a further result, 
touched upon only lightly in the discussion. 
This one advantage alone, if figures could be 
obtained, might well justify the entire costs 
of the operation of these camps. All of the 
enrollees are young men between the ages of 
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17 and 23 years, not only in needy circum- 
stances but without employment. It has 
often been said, “They were walking the 
streets of our cities.’ Many Members of 
Congress have at one time served in the 
capacity of prosecuting attormey and in 
prosecution work. I am sure one of the 
things most forcibly brought to their atten- 
tion and most bemoaned by them was the 
number of young men around the age of the 
enrollees in these camps that became in- 
volved in crime. 

Even as late as 1934 the average age of the 
inmates in the penitentiaries of the United 
States was 23 years. The annual crime bill 
of the United States runs well over a billion 
dollars. If this figure could be broken down 
one would find that at least 50 percent of 
the cost of this intolerable situation in- 
volved the youth of our country. 

Every one of the enrollees of the CCC 
camps, being as they are in circumstances 
that would justify their enrollment, and 
coming under the necessary specifications, 
were potential youthful offenders of the laws 
of our State and Nation. These young men 
are now beyond that environment. The cost 
of taking them away from such environment 
is of minor consequence when compared to 
the almost assured possibility that trouble 
lay ahead for most of them had they con- 
tinued in such circumstances. 

It costs as much per capita to maintain a 
reformatory as a CCC camp. I have talked 
to many inmates of reformatories. In al- 
most every instance the boy was unemployed, 
in needy circumstances, and idle at the time 
he became entangled with the law. And it 
was distressing to note in cases that some of 
these inmates had tried to enter the CCC 
camps. Not that all CCC enrollees would be 
inmates of reformatories were it not for the 
CCC camps, but I strongly urge that they, in 
their past circumstances, were potential 
candidates through no fault of their own. 

At the time of the establishment of these 
camps the Department of Justice was urging 
three additional Federal reformatories. In 
the past 4 years that need has been obliter- 
ated. In my own State of Washington, the 
Monroe Reformatory was crowded in 1932; 
1937 finds the number of inmates greatly 
lessened despite increase in population. 

This same situation must exist in other 
sections of the Nation, especially in metro- 
politan centers from whence 45 percent of 
these enrollees were recruited. I am ad- 
vised, and this coincides with my conclu- 
sions, of the fact that the establishment of 
these CCC camps, which at one time took 
care of 2 million needy, is responsible. 

Can we spend money in any better way? 
Is not the moral well-being of our youth 
beyond dollar-and-cents value? I think so 
and so do you. 

What have we now? Young men with a 
different outlook on life, young men filled 
with the character and thought that has 
made America great and insures its future. 

Consider the fact that the demand for 
CCC enlistment far exceeds the available 
vacancies. Why would a young man or his 
family be so eager to take such a position at 
a meager financial return if there were avail- 
able private employment that, at its lowest, 
would pay more than triple the CCC salary? 

Lacking job opportunities such a group 
must perforce to be idle or go to school. 
Financially, school is out of the question 
for a great percentage of these young men. 
A further large percentage, according to the 
director in charge, and in the opinion of 
many educators, are unsuited for further 
formal schooling. 

One and eight-tenths percent of the en- 
rollees have been located in my State. Al- 
most all of them are from the streets of 
large Eastern cities. They have learned to 
love the Pacific Northwest, with its moun- 
tains, forests, streams, islands, bays, and 
wealth of natural resources. Many of them 
will remain after their term of enrollment to 
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make new homes in this great, undeveloped 
section which they, with their own hands, 
have helped to improved. 

We of Washington welcome them. We 
have no fear of their future devotion to good 
citizenship. 

We pass over the second phase of this 
great project with a few brief remarks. The 
natural resources of a country constitute its 
national wealth. The President of the 
United States had this in mind in the crea- 
tion of these camps, and it was one of the 
chief motives behind the inception of the 
idea. When the President proposed the CCC 
camps in his message to Congress on March 
21, 1933, he made this succinct statement: 

“I propose to create a Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps to be used in simple work, not 
interfering with normal employment, and 
confining itself to forestry, the prevention of 
soil erosion, flood control, and similar proj- 
ects. I call your attention to the fact that 
this type of work is of definite, practical 
value, not only through the prevention of 
great present financial loss, but also as a 
means of creating future national wealth.” 

The accomplishments of the corps relative 
to our national resources have been great 
and the value of their work to future genera- 
tions is untold. Reforestation, soil erosion, 
roadbuilding, botanical preservation and 
clearing of wilderness have been their main 
source of work. Camps doing this work have 
been established in all sections of the coun- 
try. During the debate numerous Members 
of Congress gave testimony to accomplish- 
ments in their particular localities and reiter- 
ated that the benefits from the operation of 
these camps far exceeded the cost. 

We in the Pacific Northwest probably ap- 
preciate this beneficial phase of the project 
more than any other section of the country. 
The last remaining stands of virgin timber 
lie in our districts. For many years these 
forests have been ravaged by fires. The loss 
incurred has run into billions of dollars. 

It is significant that since the advent of 
the CCC in the Pacific Northwest, since the 
establishment of camps and the blazing of 
trails and underbrush clearing, these fires 
have decreased approximately 986 percent 
over previous years. 

Generally speaking, the Pacific Northwest, 
and particularly the State of Washington, 
which contains the largest of the virgin 
timber stands, has been without a single 
grave forest fire since 1933. This one thing 
alone has convinced the people of that sec- 
tion that the expenditure has been the best 
forest fire insurance we could have pur- 
chased, at a premium remarkably low. 

Going into intrinsic value, the work of 
these boys in enhancing the beauty of our 
section cannot be estimated. Many of the 
criticisms of this cost came, as usual, from 
the minority side, the Republican Members 
of Congress. 

Little was said about the returns to our 
national wealth from these operations in 
dollars and cents. This may be because the 
benefits are so great and so far reaching into 
the future that no dollars and cents value 
can be placed upon them. 

I believe, however, that as time goes on 
future generations will more than realize 
that it was a sensible national investment. 
I quote from Mrs. Roosevelt’s column: 

“I was interested to find that the CCC 
camp nearby is one where boys from the 
lower East Side of New York are learning 
what the Far West is like. The State of 
Washington is rich in natural resources.” 

Much of the criticism, to my mind, in view 
of some of the results already obtained, was 
in the nature of being penny wise and pound 
foolish. | 

Of more present importance, however, 
than the two phases briefly discussed, is the 
question of unemployment among the youth 
of our Nation. Basically, the emergency 
necessitating the CCC was that of unemploy- 
ment, and any discussion in the House rela- 
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tive to the continuation of this legislation 
must squarely face this problem. 

Until we solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment of youth we are responsible for their 
well-being. 

The direct responsibility for this solution 
lies more with this body than any one other 
single group of people. We have not solyed 
that problem. We cannot, therefore, with 
good grace conscientiously criticize legisla- 
tion, the cost, or the motives, that create 
a project to take care of these unemployed 
youths in as fine a way as possible, when we 
ourselves are more or less responsible for 
their plight. 

There are those here today who intimated 
that we should let these youths shift for 
themselves. It seems to me that I heard 
during the course of the afternoon’s debate 
a familiar ring that was once summed up 
by a former President with the term “rugged 
individualism.” 

There were those who said the youth of the 
country could now obtain employment in pri- 
vate business. We know this is not true. We 
know that today a young man between 17 
and 23 years of age, coming out of school, has 
a more difficult time finding employment 
than ever before in the history of our country. 

It was somewhat amusing to hear the 
critics of this bill make such statements, 
amusing because we know that even some 
of the same critics have sons between this 
very age, and they know how difficult it is to 
get them placed in private employment. 

The Secretary of Labor says: 

“To an increasing extent the corps has 
proved its usefulness in breaking the vicious 
circle which arises from the fact that youths 
just out of school are unable to obtain jobs 
without experience, and are unable to get ex- 
perience without jobs. 

“The Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
are, in many instances providing the first 
work experience for young men who have 
been unable to find any remunerative em- 
ployment since leaving school. Both the age 
of the new enrollees and their previous em- 
ployment records bear this out. 

“Reports of the Department of Labor show 
that during the past year well over half of 
the youth selected for the corps under its 
direction were either 17 or 18 years old. 
Three-fourths of them have not reached 
their 21st birthday. 

“Even though, as business conditions im- 
prove, the families of these youths may have 
enough income to support them, the en- 
forced idleness of boys 17 to 21 years of age, 
who are not interested in further schooling 
of the traditional type and who are ready 
and anxious to work, is psychologically un- 
desirable and more far reaching in its social 
consequences than dependency in old age. 

Furthermore, at no time in the lives of 
these young men does a social investment 
in their training, physical development, and 
character building yield more in the way of 
future social gains than in the years between 
school and their eventual absorption in 
normal employment in their home com- 
munities.” 

Unemployment has not been solved. It is 
still here. Its problem becomes greater as 
man progresses in our inventive and machine 
age. 

The Democrats, my party, have not solved 
it. We are moving, however, in the right 
path. The Republicans have done nothing. 

This is one piece of legislation in the right 
direction. We are going to continue along 
this front. American youth is not to be a 
lost generation. 

A nation’s wealth lies in the character of 
its young men, its natural resources, and in 
a contented working people. This legisla- 
tion preserves all three. 

The only danger I can see in the project 
is the implication of tendencies of fascism. 
But when we weigh that possibility against 
the necessity of taking care of youth in this 
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manner, with its resulting benefits, we must 
conclude to go ahead thusly until unemploy- 
ment is solved. We can only trust that the 
President of these United States will not 
allow the setup to be so abused or misused 
to the extent of the complete regimentation 
of American youth. I am confident that we 
can justify, from past experience, such faith 
so placed in him. 

These CCC camps strike at the very heart 
of unemployment among youth, and until 
we solve that problem they are a necessary 
part of governmental paternalism to its peo- 
ple, a paternalism that returns to our Na- 
tion, in material wealth, many times over 
the dollars expended and returns to each 
community former unemployed, needy, and 
almost helpless young men and women as 
good, clean strong Americans. 


YOUTH Camps Am GROWTH OF BOYS AND TREES 


Washington will have an additional 200 
acres of good Christmas tree farmland and 
40 useful young citizens if the staff of Mission 
Creek Youth Forest Camp is successful. 

Mission Creek is one of four youth forest 
camps in the State administered jointly by 
the department of natural resources and the 
department of institutions. At the camps, 
delinquent boys from 14 to 17 years of age 
learn to work in the outdoors and are profes- 
sionally counseled in an effort to rehabilitate 
them. 

During the day the youths work for the de- 
partment of natural resources on projects like 
tree thinning, roadbuilding, firefighting, and 
tree planting. The current top work project 
for the youths at Mission Creek is the reha- 
bilitation of potential Christmas tree farm- 
land on the Kitsap Peninsula. 

In the evening the boys work with coun- 
selors from the department of institutions in 
the new, modern Mission Creek camp facili- 
ties. 

“For most of the boys, this is their first ex- 
perience at leading a man’s life,” says Judson 
Turner, Mission Creek camp superintendent 
for the department of institutions. 

“We usually have to teach the boys how to 
work and how to work safely. Most of them 
think they can’t do a day’s work when they 
first come,” Walter Smith, DNR camp super- 
intendent, explains. 

Both agree that the work is good for the 
youths, 

“We find that the satisfaction of doing a 
man’s work out in the woods replaces the sat- 
isfaction of delinquent actions,” Turner ex- 
plains, “they find they can swing an ax to be 
a man.” 

The boys are committed to the youth for- 
est camps for an indefinite amount of time, 
but the average stay in the camps is 6% 
months. Eighty-flve percent of the boys 
paroled from Mission Creek have completed 
their 1-year parole period without getting 
into further trouble. 

“Their stay here makes them much better 
workers and gives them good work habits. 
They learn to do a day’s work and discover 
they can work and can compete for jobs,” 
Turner says. 

Cooperation between the two departments 
is excellent. The foresters find that work 
production goes up when the boys are in good 
shape emotionally, and the counselors find 
that the boys improve emotionally from the 
satisfaction of working. 

For their work the boys are organized into 
crews under the supervision of a department 
of natural resources foreman. The foreman 
is assisted by subforemen designated from 
the crew and distinguished by their green or 
yellow hard hats. A green hat has more re- 
sponsibility than a yellow hat, but both po- 
sitions carry prestige with the youths. 

Other prestige positions include driving 
dump trucks and acting as assistant to engi- 
neering and mechanical personnel. These 
positions are earned by the boys and are 
awarded after consultations between depart- 
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ment of natural resources and department 
of institutions personnel. 

The prestige positions also carry an in- 
crease in pay for the young inmates. The 
boys in the forest camps earn from 60 cents 
to $1.20 per day, depending upon their jobs. 

“It’s surprising how much work these boys 
can accomplish,” Smith commented. 

Cedar Creek, the first youth forest camp, 
was established in 1952 in the Black Hills 
near Olympia. Since that beginning, Cedar 
Creek has been joined by Capitol Forest 
Camp in the same area, by Spruce Canyon 
Camp in Stevens County, and by Mission 
Creek Camp in Kitsap County. 

Work accomplished by the youths from 
1952 through the last fiscal year includes 
25.7 miles of road, removal of 295 snags, 
1,720.1 man-hours of firefighting, 4 bridges, 
scarification of 35 acres, seeding of 55 acres, 
thinning of 1,519 acres of forest land plus 
range fencing, roadside cleanup, and hauling 
gravel for roads. 

Working alongside their youn, inmate 
charges, the crew foremen get to know the 
boys well. In the frequent consultations on 
the progress of the boys, the department of 
natural resources foreman may discuss his 
young charges, using many of the technical 
terms of his department of institutions col- 
leagues. From the foreman’s experiences 
during his 8 hours with a boy on the work 
crew and the experience of the counselor in 
camp, determinations are made on the prog- 
ress of each boy, progress toward the goal of 
sending him back home. 

Until that going-home day, each young in- 
mate will work on rehabilitating State-owned 
forest lands probably without realizing he is 
also working on rehabilitating himself. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 
19, 1964] 


CRACKED IMAGE: Tycoons JOIN POVERTY WAR 


(By Mary McGrory) 

The stereotype of the tightfisted public- 
be-damned tycoon got badly cracked last 
week when three top business executives 
testified in favor of the poverty bill. 

Republicans on the Education and Labor 
Subcommittee who heard the trio coming 
out eloquently and even combatively for 
Federal expenditures to help the “have-nots” 
tried in vain to make them see the error of 
their ways. 

But the usual charges of “Federal spend- 
ing” and “Federal control” that can be 
counted on to bring reflex negative reactions 
from the Babbitt set left them unmoved. 
So did the subliminal accusation that they 
were traitors to their class. 

According to the three—Ralph Besse of 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Charles Virgil Martin, head of the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chicago, and Tom Nich- 
ols of the Olin Mathieson Corp., of New 
York—they are not alone. 

A NEW BREED 

A new breed of what one Democrat on the 
committee called “enlightened businessmen” 
is growing up in the executive suites of the 
Nation. 

Said Mr. Besse, who crisply told the Re- 
publicans several times that only the Federal 
Government could afford the education pro- 
gram necessary to solve urban poverty, “the 
poor businessman, he does well everywhere, 
except in the public mind.” 

“I'm not typical,” he said. He has been 
involved for years in local fundraising ac- 
tivities and is the chairman of the Cleveland 
Commission for Higher Education. He is a 
registered Republican. 

“Welfare doesn’t remove causes. Educa- 
tion removes causes,” he said. 

When Republicans pressed him to say that 
the local and State governments could un- 
dertake school projects of the poverty bill, 
he countered with the story of a program he 
helped engineer in Cleveland 20 years ago. 
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A local committee moved into the most 
poverty stricken area of Cleveland in force. 
By the most intensive effort, it substantially 
reduced juvenile delinquency and dropouts. 

“But,” said Mr. Besse, “it was an exceed- 
ingly expensive thing to do on a reclaim 
basis. We need a revision of the whole 
school system, and the cost of doing nothing 
is infinitely greater than the cost of pre- 
venting the kind of poor family we are talk- 
ing about.” 


WELFARE WORK WEEK 

Like Mr. Besse, Mr. Martin was a poor farm 
boy. He came to Chicago during the depres- 
sion and has been interested in social prob- 
lems all his life. 

For a while he did his job as head of Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott on Saturdays and Sundays 
and devoted his weekdays to the work of 
running the Chicago Board of Public Wel- 
fare. “A lot of us do this kind of thing in- 
stead of playing golf,” he said. 

Mr. Nichols, whose first job paid him $6 for 
a 60-hour workweek, said his endorsement 
of the poverty program, which will cost 
almost a billion dollars, represented the views 
of other businessmen. 

He was empowered by the head of the 
American Cyanamide Corp. and the chair- 
man of the board of Detroit Edison to tell 
Congress that they agree with him. 

Not all likeminded business leaders feel 
as free to speak out, they said. The chamber 
of commerce, of which they are all members, 
has come out against the bill. Some busi- 
nessmen fearful of aggravating stockholders 
or fellow members of the country club can 
give only tacit approval to such schemes for 
increased Federal spending. 

Representative Tarr, Republican of Ohio, 
tried to tell the witnesses that they were 
caught up “in a political hassle in an elec- 
tion year.” They indicated politely but 
firmly to him that they had enlisted in the 
war on poverty. 

If there are as many more of them as they 
said, they could well take some of the steam 
out of the Republican assault on the pro- 
gram. 

War ON POVERTY: HEADED IN THE RIGHT 

DIRECTION 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The critics of President Johnson's anti- 
poverty program are making a great mistake 
picking at its fringes. 

Th argument that this must not be the 
business of the Federal Government is a 
profitless and outdated argument. 

Any democratic society must be concerned 
at every level of government with the prob- 
lem of continued high unemployment in the 
face of continued high prosperity. 

Any democratic society must be concerned 
at every level of government with the fact 
that, despite a consistently rising standard 
of living for many Americans, despite a high- 
er average wage for most Americans, despite 
a mounting gross national product of more 
than $600 billion annually, some 35 million 
persons in this country can afford neither 
adequate food nor adequate shelter nor ade- 
quate clothing nor adequate schooling. 

I submit that at no level of government— 
local, State, and Federal—dare we neglect 
this pervasive problem of widespread pover- 
ty in the midst of widespread affluence. 

I think we can’t. 

Therefore, the central questions to be 
asked—and answered—are: 

Do the proposed actions go to the heart 
of the problem, to its causes, not merely to 
its symptoms? 

And even if the measures are well-con- 
ceived, can poverty be substantially done 
away with? 

It seems to me that the war on poverty 
program which its chief of staff, Sargent 
Shriver, has put together for the President 
and unfolded to Congress reflects realistic, 
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workable, and, indeed, conservative economic 
principles. 

Mr. Shriver is not talking about reducing 
poverty by spreading the wealth of others. 

He is not talking about increasing hand- 
outs in order to decrease distress. 

He is not talking primarily about how to 
help the poor, but primarily about how to 
help the poor help themselves. 

What are the causes of increased unem- 
ployment and continued poverty in the face 
of increased and long-sustained prosperity? 
They are, as pointed out by Raymond J. 
Saulnier, former chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers and no pie-in- 
the-sky economist: “Lack of skills,” “inade- 
quate education,” “unsuitable or inadequate 
work experience,” and “discrimination.” 

These are the root causes and the Shriver 
program is aimed concretely at these causes 
as a practical and necessary way to reduce 
poverty. 

These are the things which most often 
make people poor and keep them that way— 
often from generation to generation. 

I think this Nation cannot accept con- 
tinued poverty for 9,300,000 families with a 
median income of $1,800 a year. This kind 
of poverty is not due to the failure of our 
economic system. It is due to the failure of 
our society to provide the education, the 
job training and retraining, the encourage- 
ment, and the environment needed to help 
the poor become productive and the produc- 
tive become more prosperous. 

This is why a panel of practical, expe- 
rienced business leaders helped to shape and 
then gave its unanimous endorsement to the 
program which Mr. Shriver proposed to the 
White House. 

Recently the Gallup Poll reported that 83 
percent of the respondents said “No” when 
asked, “Do you think poverty will ever be 
done away with in this country?” 

I suspect they asked the wrong question. 
The realistic goal is not abolishing poverty. 
Some people may not have the will to lift 
themselves out of poverty even when given 
a better opportunity. Some may not have 
the mental capacity to improve themselves 
even when the chance is put well within 
their reach. 

But it seems to me that the kind of poverty 
and unemployment we have experienced in 
the past 15 years ought to be seen as an 
anachronism not to be accepted. 

This war on poverty is headed in the right 
direction, 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, 
Mar. 19, 1964] 


Jon Corps PLAN To BE EXPENSIVE: EDUCA- 
TIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL For Poor Is 
VIEWED as WORTH Cost, IF Ir Works 


(By Charles Bartlett) 


The Job Corps is the most experimental, 
expensive, and controversial item in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s poverty package. The yearly 
cost of sending a young man to one of the 
mew educational camps will be approxi- 
mately double the cost of sending him to 
Harvard University. 

This price comparison is idle, however, be- 
cause the men for whom the Job Corps is 
designed could never enter Harvard. They 
have failed, in fact, to meet the rigors of the 
primary and secondary public schools. Their 
talents are inadequate for their times and 
they are destined, unless a new impetus 
oe their lives, to struggle for mere sur- 

val. 

Their profile was drawn last November in 
a Labor Department study of 2,500 men re- 
jected by the draft because they failed the 
qualifications test. Most of them were the 
poor sons of poor urban parents. Three out 
of four had completed grade school, but four 
out of five had failed, for financial and 
other reasons, to finish high school. 
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Most of these men were between 22 and 24 
years old but only 69 percent of them had 
jobs at the time of the survey. The average 
pay of the jobholders was $56 a week and few 
of the jobs held real promise of advancement. 
More than one-quarter of the men had 
worked for less than 6 months of 1962 and 
5 percent of them had stopped looking for 
work at the time of the survey. 

The aim of the Job Corps will be the sal- 
vage of this “human scrap,” as Willard Wirtz, 
the Secretary of Labor, has described these 
young men of meager prospects. The pro- 
posal does not seem so fresh as to merit the 
President’s claim that it is “comparable in 
innovation to the land-grant colleges.” But 
it is original to the extent of superimposing 
educational intentions upon the work relief 
of the CCC camps of New Deal days. 

The camps are intended, in fact, to be 
boarding schools for the poor that offer a 
break with defeating environments, a pursuit 
of health through physical labor in open air, 
and an opportunity to secure the skills and 
motivations necessary to compete in modern 
life. The advocates of these institutions ex- 
pect them to produce, in a maximum of 2 
years, men whom industry will be anxious to 
employ. 

Invitations to attend these camps will be 
extended to all of those who are rejected by 
the draft. Some of the volunteers will be 
hardened beyond the reach of remedial 
schooling and they will be sent to camps de- 
voted solely to conservation work. 

Apart from the factor of costs, the chief 
doubts about these institutions are whether 
they can attract enough volunteers and 
enough teaching talent to make them worth 
while. 

The November survey of the draft rejec- 
tees included an inquiry as to whether they 
would be willing to accept basic education 
and job training in a camp away from home. 
A vast majority responded that they would. 
Optimism regarding the teaching staff has 
been raised by a deluge of mail, some 200 
letters a day, upon Sargent Shriver. The 
letters suggest that the imaginations of edu- 
cators and welfare workers have been at- 
tracted by the proposal. 

The expense is a disconcerting factor. In 
the Labor Department’s manpower train- 
ing program, an enrollee receives 30 hours of 
training a week at a cost to the Government 
of around $2,000 a year. Some 4 million 
persons secure vocational training at an an- 
nual cost of less than $12 million to the Fed- 
eral Government and approximately $55 mil- 
lion to the States and local communities. 

The justification for the huge expense of 
boarding 100,000 men is a belief that they 
can only learn if they are separated from the 
backgrounds which have ground them down, 
They are the bottom of the heap and they 
seem to require a completely fresh oppor- 
tunity. 

If such men can be transformed for $10,- 
000 each from social burdens to productive 
forces, the investment can be justified in 
economic as well as human terms. The force 
of this reasoning, plus the warm regard with 
which the CCC experiment is remembered 
in many quarters, will be likely to induce 
Congress to accept the Job Corps. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 27, 
1964] 
MIGHTY Oaks 

“I couldn't find a job and was just hang- 
ing on the corner. Who knows? If I didn’t 
come here, I might've wound up in jail.” 

The speaker was a 20-year-old unemployed 
school dropout from Newark, N.J. The words 
might provide a sort of battlecry for the 
developing campaign to salvage young vic- 
tims of poverty. 

The young man in question is one of 14 
boys who volunteered in New Jersey’s own 
war on poverty by enrolling in a pilot youth 
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training project at Belleplain State Park in 
Cape May County. The project is reminis- 
cent of the Civilian Conservation Corps of 
the 1930’s and provides an advance test for 
some phases of President Johnson's proposed 
Federal program. 

The 14 young men are going to help put 
the park in shape for the summer. In addi- 
tion to the out-of-doors work they will re- 
ceive instruction to prepare them for a 
course leading to the eqivalent of a high 
school diploma. Each boy will receive $20 
a week plus board and keep and will get 
2 weekends off each month to visit home. 

The idea grew out of a meeting of minds 
between New Jersey’s labor commissioner and 
the State’s commissioner of conservation. 
Said the first, “You have 50,000 green acres 
and I have 50,000 unemployed young people 
in the State. Can’t we get them together?” 

We would all do well to ponder the pos- 
sibilities suggested by this small beginning 
in New Jersey. It just might be that a boy 
who plants a tree and sees it grow would feel 
the strings of that sense of accomplishment 
the lack of which must surely lie near the 
heart of the problem of unemployed and un- 
educated youth. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
July 20, 1964] 
COLLEGE DROPOUTS GET SECOND CHANCE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“College dropouts.” 

“A leading national manufacturer offers 
you a professional career * * *, This is a 
fine opportunity for a man who has not been 
able to complete a college education, to train 
for a responsible management job with a 
steady income at the same time. Send 
written résumé to.” 

These are typical of ads being run by a 
medium-size Midwest manufacturer of 
plumbing specialties—Wade, Inc., of Frank- 
lin Park, Ill. Wade began its extraordinary 
drive to hire college dropouts rather than 
college graduates because it found it didn’t 
have the drawing power to compete against 
the industrial giants for college graduates. 

It studied other usual methods of recruit- 
ment, finally concluded that among college 
dropouts it could uncover men who would 
have the potential to become executives 
and who also would be enthusiastic and 
grateful for a second chance, 


PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 


The hiring-training program has been 
a phenomenal success, according to a report 
on Wade in Business ent, a trade 
publication. The experiment has significant 
implications to businessmen in particular 
and to the economy in general. 

Wade does not hire the academic failure. 
It carefully screens recruits, takes on men 
who dropped out because of nonscholastic or 
personal reasons. It gives the dropouts 2 
years of intensive training in administration, 
product manufacture, sales know-how, etc., 
then places them in responsible positions. 
It also sends the young men back to school— 
at company expense. 

The cost of training each dropout is esti- 
mated at $1,000 to $1,200 above the em- 
ployee’s regular salary—and this does not 
include what the company pays for tuition 
in college night classes. 

“But whatever the cost,” says a Wade 
spokesman, “the value to the company—not 
to mention the personal lives of the boys 
involved—can never be measured. As for the 
risk of training young men who already have 
one failure chalked up against them, there 
is none, providing that the dropouts you 
recruit are carefully screened.” 

“What's provocative to us,“ adds Kent 
McKamy, editor of Business Management, 
“is that a small company is doing the pio- 
neering here. We know of no other pro- 
gram like this.” 
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As never before, the Nation’s attention is 
focused on the problem of the high school 
dropout and his steep jobless rate. But we 
don’t even have reliable figures on the col- 
lege dropout. 

The projection is that out of every 10 
youngsters now in grade school, 7 will 
earn their high school diplomas. Of these 
seven, four will continue their education 
after high school, 

But of these four, only two will complete 
4 years of college—a dropout rate of 50 
percent. 

MONEY IS PROBLEM 

For many, the reason won't be lack of 
brains. It'll be lack of money. Or the cur- 
riculum won't be enough of a challenge and 
the student will become lazy. Or he'll marry 
and quit to support his family. Or he'll 
enter the wrong college for him, become dis- 
couraged and quit. 

Yet, a key discovery which Wade has made 
is that failure motivates many young men 
and they bounce back with far more enthu- 
siasm then the young man who has been a 
success all his life. 

There is a real danger that shortages of 
sufficiently trained workers will retard our 
progress in coming years. 

Wade's college dropout program well might 
be considered—and adapted—by corpora- 
tions the Nation over. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment No. 
1128, as modified, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youna], as modified, to the 
committee amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the appro- 
priate place in the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

PART D—INDEMNITY PAYMENTS TO DAIRY 
FARMERS 

Sec. 331. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to make indemnity 
payments, at a fair market value, to dairy 
farmers who have been directed since Janu- 
ary 1, 1964, to remove their milk from com- 
mercial markets because it contained resi- 
dues of chemicals registered and approved 
for use by the Federal Government at the 
time of such use. Such indemnity payments 
shall continue to each dairy farmer until 
he has been reinstated and is again allowed 
to dispose of his milk on commercial markets. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield himself? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I do not believe this amend- 
ment will take very long. What my 
amendment would do for the milk pro- 
ducers would be the same as was done 
4 or 5 years ago for the cranberry 
producers, and the poultry producers 
after their products had been con- 
demned because of the residue resulting 
from the use of chemicals. 

I have modified my amendment by 
striking out the words, “a rate not less 
than the support price for milk and 
dairy products” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, “a fair market value.” 
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A segment of our agricultural com- 
munity is in serious trouble. The Na- 
tion’s dairy industry has been caught in 
a trap of scientific precision and needs 
immediate relief or else the industry will 
be destroyed. 

A program of indemnification, must be 
initiated immediately to aid distressed 
dairy farmers, who have been forced to 
dump their milk because it contained 
minute and, heretofore, undetectable 
residues of pesticides. These chemicals, 
principally heptachlor and dieldrin, were 
found in the milk after they had been 
used as recommended by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

On April 30, 1964, the National Milk 
Producers Federation requested that the 
Department of Agriculture establish an 
indemnity-type program under existing 
legislation. It was contemplated that 
such an indemnity program could be op- 
erated in a similar manner as the cran- 
berry indemnity program in 1960. In 
spite of this request, as well as a similar 
request by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations in its report on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s budget request, the 
Department of Agriculture turned the 
program down. Their refusal was based 
primarily on a feeling that farmers 
might not have used the chemicals ac- 
cording to instructions. It is ridiculous 
in the first place to assume that a farmer, 
who is like any other ordinary business- 
man, would use agricultural chemicals 
in any way other than as directed. 
These pesticides are quite expensive and, 
therefore, for the sake of pure economy, 
it is highly unlikely that pesticides would 
be used incorrectly. 

This argument of misuse lost any spark 
of validity, that it may have had, when 
the Department of Agriculture canceled 
the registrations, for various uses of both 
heptachlor and dieldrin, the two pesti- 
cides that have been the prime cause of 
dairy farmers having to dump their milk. 
This meant that one branch of the De- 
partment was refusing to reimburse dairy 
farmers for losses they suffered because 
their milk contained residues, of recom- 
mended pesticides, including heptachlor 
and dieldrin. On the other hand, an- 
other branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture was canceling the registrations 
of heptachlor and dieldrin, because it was 
found, that even if the Department’s 
recommendations were followed, an ex- 
cessive residue level could result. 

This amendment seeks to remedy the 
dilemma in which dairy farmers find 
themselves. The amendment would di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to es- 
tablish an indemnity payment program, 
to reimburse dairy farmers for milk they 
have been forced to dump, because it 
contained residues of pesticides, which 
at the time of their use, were registered 
and recommended for use by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Dairy farm- 
ers would be reimbursed for losses they 
sustained at a rate not less than the sup- 
port price for milk and dairy products. 
It is important to note that this indemni- 
fication program would apply to losses 
suffered by reason of contamination of a 
pesticide which was, at the time of its 
use, registered by the Department of 
Agriculture. This means that the simple 
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cancellation of registration of a pesticide, 
by the Department of Agriculture, does 
not absolve it of further responsibility. 
The confusing actions by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have trapped Ameri- 
can farmers in a futile position. Since 
the Department of Agriculture registers 
and recommends a pesticide in the first 
place, it should be responsible to farmers 
whose pocketbooks are hit by departmen- 
tal errors. Sufficient funds should be 
provided for to carry out an indemnity 
program to reimburse dairy farmers for 
the losses they have suffered because of 


these departmental errors. 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
to my good friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator urges 
the Senate to agree to the amendment. 
In many cases, the damage complained 
of has not been brought about by the 
situation complained of. In this par- 
ticular case, the dairy farmers, who op- 
erate on a narrow margin, find them- 
selves in this position because they con- 
formed to the conditions laid down by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Therefore I commend the Senator on 
his amendment. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Iyield. 

Mr. TOWER. I commend the Sena- 
tor on the amendment. It is my hope 
that it will be adopted. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield some time 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, common 
justice makes it advisable to approve the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The situation is somewhat similar to 
the one which occurred 5 years ago this 
fall, when through action by the Fed- 
eral Government, the cranberry market 
was virtually destroyed. At that time 
Congress made an appropriation to re- 
imburse the cranberry growers who had 
suffered a loss because of Government 
action. 

In this case, the Department of Agri- 
culture approved an insecticide to be 
used for the control of the alfalfa weevil. 
Alfalfa is one of the most important 
crops we have, particularly for milk pro- 
duction. 

After the farmers had used the insecti- 
cide, another agency of the Government 
condemned the milk produced from 
crops where the insecticide approved by 
the Department of Agriculture had been 
used 


So far as I know, there has been no 
evidence that the use of heptachlor has 
been injurious to any human being. 
Nevertheless, we do not know. It may 
develop at some time in the future that 
it is injurious. On the other hand, it 
may be completely harmless. 

We do know that many poisons are 
essential to human existence. Phos- 
phorous in some instances is a deadly 
poison. Yet, if we did not have it in our 
system, we would collapse. We could not 
live. We have a trace of strontium 90 
in our bodies. Arsenic and other poison- 
ous elements are essential to human life. 
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There is a great deal we do not know 
about insecticides. We should be careful. 
But the Federal Government should 
not recommend their use and then con- 
demn the products they are used on, and 
thus cause the people who use them to 
suffer great financial loss. 

There is another reason why we should 
make good the damage which has been 
caused by following the recommenda- 
tions of a governmental department: A 
steadily increasing amount of dairy 
products is being imported into this 
country. In most cases such dairy prod- 
ucts are produced in other countries by 
corporations which deal with farmers in 
this country. They are American cor- 
porations, but they can produce the 
products much cheaper in other coun- 
tries and import the products into the 
United States. The agencies of our Gov- 
ernment have no control over the sani- 
tary conditions under which they are 
produced. They have no control over the 
handling of the insecticides and pesti- 
cides used in those countries. 

It seems very unfair that we should 
permit, not unlimited, but generous im- 
portations of dairy products from other 
countries which are not subject to the 
same sanitary conditions that the prod- 
ucts that are produced in this country 
are. 

It is only common justice that, one 
agency of the Federal Government hav- 
ing gotten the farmers into this fix, we 
should get them out of it, as we did in 
the case of the cranberry growers 5 years 
ago. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that I may be listed as a cosponsor of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator any idea what cost would 
be involved if this amendment were to 
be agreed to? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do 
not believe it would run very high. The 
farmers will be using different pesticides 
which will not leave residues. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just re- 
cently disapproved of one or two chemi- 
cals. I do not think the cost of this pro- 
gram would be very high. 

The farmers have to dump the milk. 
This is even worse than in the case of 
cranberry growers. Cranberries had a 
value left. They could be sold. But the 
milk has to be dumped. It has happened 
through no fault of the farmer. He was 
following the instructions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the brucellosis program, an indemnity 
is paid for the animals under a formula 
between the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that the animal itself is dis- 
posed of, due to the disease of brucel- 
losis. 

In this instance, am I correct that as 
long as the cow continues to produce 
milk with a toxic residue as a result of 
eating feed or being in pasture that is 
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adulterated by a type of toxic pesticide, 
we would continue to pay for the milk? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not believe it has 
been proved yet that the residue is toxic 
to human beings. But it has been found 
in trace quantities in milk, Its effect on 
human beings, if taken in large enough 
quantities, is as yet unproved. 1 do not 
believe it has been found to be toxic as 
yet. It may have been toxic when ap- 
plied to a flea, or a mouse, or some such 
animal. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What do we do 
about the situation involving beef cattle, 
in which the fatty substance has revealed 
the presence of chemical residue as a re- 
sult of insecticides or pesticides? Do we 
buy all the cattle? 

Mr. AIKEN. So far as I know, they 
have not been condemned. Only the 
milk is involved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They have not 
been condemned. 

Mr. AIKEN. This problem has arisen. 
From time to time the Department of 
Agriculture has disapproved of chemi- 
cals found to be injurious. Both of the 
chemicals used to control the alfalfa 
weevil have been approved. Once they 
have been disapproved by another 
agency the damage has been done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I told the Sena- 
tor yesterday in the debate on the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] that I was 
deeply concerned over the loss that pro- 
ducers had suffered—whether they were 
cranberry producers or milk producers, 
or, as in this instance, dairy product 
producers—as a result of the residue 
of chemicals that had been registered 
and approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The question that bothers me about 
it is, have we any real idea what we are 
dealing with? There have been no 
hearings on the subject. Do we know 
the dimensions of this problem? I have 
not received any letters from my State 
on the subject. My State is one of the 
largest dairy producing States in the 
Union. There may be problems. I just 
called my office to find out whether the 
State of Minnesota had any real problem 
in this connection. 

Mr, AIKEN. The real reason may be 
that the alfalfa weevil has not been such 
a disastrous pest in the area of the State 
of Minnesota. But it is spreading. It 
is even spreading into my State. The 
inspectors are stopping milk trucks on 
the road every day, as I understand. 
Samples of the milk are taken. The al- 
falfa weevil is a damaging pest. It is de- 
stroying the alfalfa crop. I believe the 
Washington area has been particularly 
affected. Actually, it may not have 
reached Minnesota yet. It will, unless 
the farmers are permitted to control it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not saying 
that farmers should be permitted to con- 
trol it. Indeed they should not be, and 
they should not be using pesticides 
which lend themselves to contamination 
of the product. But I believe that some 
een of the cost involved would be worth- 
while. 
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There has been a great deal of talk 
about the cost of the so-called anti- 
poverty bill. I am not at all sure that 
the pending bill is the bill to which the 
amendment should be applied in the 
sense that, after all, this is a bill directed 
toward certain specific conditions. 
Whether the bill would fulfill its purpose 
or not is debatable. I think it would 
help. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Be- 
cause of the lateness in the session, it is 
impossible to get any other proposed 
legislation through the Congress. I be- 
lieve this is our only opportunity. I 
would be perfectly willing to accept an 
expiration date of, say, 6 months from 
now which would enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to began indemnifying 
farmers immediately, pending further 
action by Congress next year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was about to ask 
the Senator if he would accept some lim- 
itation. I believe the Senator from Ver- 
mont has some idea about time limita- 
tion. I would hope that if this authority 
is to be granted, we could have a time 
limitation so that we could look into the 
problem with much more precise meth- 
ods than we are now using. 

I should like to think that I know a 
little something about the State I rep- 
resent. I am deeply concerned about 
the dairy industry. I live in one of the 
largest milk producing counties in the 
State of Minnesota. I visited dairy 
farmers there during the past week. I 
heard many complaints, most of them 
about prices, but nothing about the resi- 
due of chemicals. I grant that we might 
receive complaints a little later. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
Neither the Senator from Minnesota nor 
I found ourselves in sympathy with Sec- 
retary Benson too often, but he did the 
same thing without a change in the law. 
He spent $8,790,000 in indemnifying the 
producers of cranberries and $6,763,000 
in indemnifying the poultry producers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
be willing to accept an amendment that 
the proposal be effective through Jan- 
uary 31, so that we would have an op- 
portunity to take a look at the problem 
next year? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
would be agreeable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
so modify his amendment? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I so 
modify it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To January 31, 
1965. 

Mr, AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator means the 
production that would be condemned up 
to January 31. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I mean that the 
authority under this particular amend- 
ment would expire unless renewed. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would give us time 
to find out more about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was one of the spon- 
sors of the first insecticide control bill 
introduced in the 1950’s. Later the Sen- 
ator from Florida and 1 sponsored 
another bill. I for one never intended 
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that insecticides should be used until 
they had been approved by the Federal 
Government. However, the food and 
drug agency of the Government reversed 
my intention, and the farmers can now 
go ahead and use any product which is 
recommended to them by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the burden of 
proof is upon them. Of course, they 
have no way of protecting themselves 
when one agency of the Government rec- 
ommends one type of pesticide, and after 
they haye complied with that recom- 
mendation, another agency comes along 
gas condemns the crop or the produc- 
tion. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Part of the problem 
which the Senator is discussing is the 
fact that the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has a zero tolerance on the 
residue or the persistency of certain 
pesticides in foodstuffs, including per- 
haps milk. 

The agency perfected an entirely new 
process to determine the residue with- 
in foodstuffs. Whereas formerly they 
would seek to measure parts per million, 
they are now measuring parts per tril- 
lion. No one knows whether those parts 
have a toxic effect or not. The agency 
knows that they are present. It meas- 
ures them against a zero tolerance, and 
it encounters the situation in which food 
is required to be condemned under the 
regulations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I believe that the 
amendment being considered has a great 
deal of merit. I would assume that if it 
were adopted on that basis, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry in the 
meantime could undertake investiga- 
tions, and be prepared to meet in Janu- 
ary and take action. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is an excellent suggestion. Meanwhile 
the conferees could look further into it. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I thank the Senator. 
Yesterday my colleague [Mr. BREWSTER] 
and I offered practically the same 
amendment. The proposal was turned 
over to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added as a cosponsor of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
thank the Senator, who is a good friend 
of the farmers. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yesterday I offered 
an amendment which was very similar 
to the pending amendment. That 
amendment was cosponsored by the 
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senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL]. We pointed out to the Senate 
the serious situation that faces many 
farmers in communities in Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Virginia. Farmers 
who formerly sold dairy products in 
the District of Columbia have been 
forced literally to dump their milk out 
on the ground. That result has been 
caused by the very situation which has 
been described by the Senator from 
North Dakota. The farmers have fol- 
lowed the orders of the Department of 
Agriculture and sprayed their alfalfa to 
control alfalfa weevil with heptachlor 
and dieldrin. Now another branch of 
the Federal Government comes to them 
and tells them, “You cannot market the 
product that you have produced at the 
very time that you are following the 
precise instructions of the Department 
of Agriculture.” That seems to me to 
be obviously unfair. The argument has 
been advanced in the Senate that the 
problem is peculiar to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and it has not arisen elsewhere in 
the United States. All I can say is, “Just 
wait.” The use of heptachlor and diel- 
drin is being used to control the alfalfa 
weevil in crops throughout the United 
States. We do not know how far this 
problem will go. Ido not know whether 
it will be limited to the dairy industry 
or whether it will be in the beef industry 
and all the livestock industries that use 
for feeding, crops that have been sprayed 
with heptachlor and dieldrin. There- 
fore I heartily support the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my name be included as one 
of the cosponsors of the amendment; 
and I urge its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
thank the Senator for the excellent 
case that he has made for the dairy pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my friend very 
much. The milk producers in my State 
of Iowa are very much interested in do- 
ing something about the inequitable situ- 
ation which the amendment is designed 
to cover. I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to the fact that in 1961, following 
the passage of the emergency feed grains 
program, the Federal Government, 
through the Congress, arranged to in- 
demnify hybrid seed producers who had 
built up inventories in anticipation of 
the normal amount of marketing. That 
normal amount of marketing went down 
the drain because of the change in the 
ground rules which Congress brought 
about as a result of the emergency feed 
grains program. 

I do not believe there is any difference 
in principle or equity between that situ- 
ation and the situation being discussed. 
I hope that the amendment will be 
adopted. I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be added to the amendment as 
a cosponsor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to say 
to both the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL] and the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Brewster] that 
yesterday I indicated that some hearings 
were underway in the House on this sub- 
ject. Iwish tocorrect the Recorp. I was 
so informed, but I found that such was 
not the case. I do not like the RECORD to 
stand as showing something that is not 
true. A bill has been introduced in the 
other body, and the bill is pending before 
the committee. It has the intention of 
undertaking hearings on it. I merely 
wish to correct the Recorp at that point. 

Second, yesterday I encouraged the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] to withdraw his amendment 
because I was confident that the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
together with the House committee, 
would look into the subject. He was kind 
enough to do so. Today I understand 
that both Senators from Maryland have 
been given permission to be cosponsors 
of the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think 
they should be sponsors of the amend- 
ment, by all means. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In order to be able 
to save the proposed legislation when it 
goes to conference, and not have it 
dumped, I ask the Senator whether he 
would alter his amendment further so 
that it would read that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to make in- 
demnity payments at a fair market 
value, and so forth. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I wonder if the Senator 
might modify his suggested amendment 
to provide for payments not in excess of 
fair value, leaving it up to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to determine the equities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator 
means not in excess of fair market 
value? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Senators should 
have the benefit of the counsel of the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
this question. Does the Senator from 
Vermont care to comment on it? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not limit the 
payments, because milk is of one value if 
it is produced under the sanitary condi- 
tions required for manufacturing milk 
or class II milk. It has another value 
if it is produced under the multitude of 
special sanitary requirements that are in 
effect in most of the milk market order 
areas. So far I have heard of the prod- 
uct being condemned only in the mar- 
keting order areas where the milk is used 
as fluid milk for table use and immedi- 
ate human consumption. It may be that 
the officials have not gotten around to 
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inspecting in the areas where manufac- 
turing milk is produced. So I would 
leave the question open. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Senator 
leave the language “at fair market 
value?” 

Mr. AIKEN. I would leave it at fair 
market value. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because it differs 
in different areas. 

Mr. AIKEN, And the purposes for 
ee the milk is produced are differ- 
ent. 

Mr. MILLER. I defer to the sugges- 
tion of my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
ee to modify his amendment so as to 
read: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to make indemnity payments, at a fair mar- 
ket value to dairy farmers who have been 
directed since January 1, 1964, to remove 
their milk from commercial markets— 


And so forth? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Very 
reluctantly, but with the understanding 
that my friend the Senator from Minne- 
sota will go with me to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and use his influence to 
put the program into effect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
North Dakota is one of the most influen- 
tial men in the field of agriculture. 
With the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] they form a “troika”-—to 
remind us of an old phrase—that is ex- 
ceedingly effective. I will join as a poor, 
helpful soul to do what I can to aid the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Is January 31, 1965, the expiration 
date? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is correct, and I want to say I always 
am happy to be associated with the Sena- 
tor on this agricultural question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Soit will be to au- 
thorize the Secretary? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
Senator, and join him. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, did the Senator say 
January 1? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. January 31, 1965. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. 1 yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
Senator from North Dakota in regard to 
the indemnification for some of the dam- 
age the dairy producers have suffered 
from enforced orders with respect to the 
use of pesticides. I sincerely hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota further 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
modify it as requested by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] also may be listed 
as a cosponsor of the amendment. 


I commend the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified, offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Do Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
back my time. 
one HUMPHREY. I yield back my 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younc] as modified, to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment, as modified, to the 
committee amendment was agreed to, 
as follows: 


PART D—INDEMNITY PAYMENTS TO DAIRY 
FARMERS 

Sec, 231. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to make indemnity payments, 
at a fair market value to dairy farmers who 
have been directed since January 1, 1964, to 
remove their milk from commercial markets 
because it contained residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of such use. 
Such indemnity payments shall continue to 
each dairy farmer until he has been re- 
instated and is again allowed to dispose of 
his milk on commercial markets. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(c) The authority granted under this sec- 
tion shall expire on January 31, 1965. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 69, line 9, before the period, to 
insert a semicolon and the following: 
“nor may any grant be made under this 
part to any school or school system which 
is controlled by or affiliated with any 
church or related institution.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such portion of the 30 minutes avail- 
able to me on this amendment as I may 
require. I assure Senators, however, that 
I shall speak very briefly. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
to S. 2642 which would assure the ob- 
servance of the principles of the first 
amendment in the administration of the 
antipoverty program. Section 205 of the 
bill authorizes financial assistance for 
the conduct and administration of com- 
munity action programs. It provides 
that no grant or contract under this 
section may provide for general aid to 
elementary or secondary education in 
any school or school system. My amend- 
ment adds the further restriction that no 
grant shall be made under this part “to 
any school or school system which is 
controlled by or affiliated with any 
church or related institution.” 

Since the time of Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison it has been a car- 
dinal principle of our form of govern- 
ment that neither State nor Federal 
Governments can pass laws aiding any 
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religion or preferring one religion over 
another. According to the Supreme 
Court in the Everson case, “no tax in 
any amount, large or small, can be levied 
to support any religious activities or 
institutions whatever they may be called 
or whatever form they may adopt to 
teach or practice religion.” 

Behind the phrasing of the first 
amendment lay the firm belief of the 
Founding Fathers, born of the bitter ex- 
periences under English rule, that no 
citizen should be compelled to make con- 
tributions to the support of religious in- 
stitutions whose doctrines he does not 
share. 

The maintenance of this separation of 
church and state is a principle which I 
have supported all during my tenure in 
the Congress. It was for this reason, for 
instance, that I sought amendments to 
the higher education bill of 1963 to 
prohibit Federal aid to sectarian in- 
stitutions of higher education, and to 
grant taxpayers the right to challenge 
such assistance in the courts. 

Consistent with my beliefs that it is a 
most important and vital constitutional 
right of every citizen not to be forced to 
support sectarian institutions, I feel that 
the administrators of the antipoverty 
program, who will dispense so many bil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ dollars, should not 
be left without specific guidelines as to 
their duty to uphold that right. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, just 
a word or two with respect to this 
amendment. As I understand, the 
amendment is to title II. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. This is an amendment 
to the community action programs. It 
relates to page 69. It adds to the pro- 
visions in lines 7, 8, and 9, a further re- 
striction that no grant shall be made 
under the community action programs 
to any school controlled by a religious 
organization. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sena- 
tor’s concern has already been taken care 
of by the Smathers amendment, which 
relates to all of title II and parts A and B 
of title I, But, relating to the commu- 
nity actions program, the Governor of a 
State, within a 30-day period, can disap- 
prove of any grant, loan, contract, or 
any other form of assistance. So if there 
is any serious problem, the Governor can 
protect the sovereignty of the State by 
seeing to it that such a program, if it is 
an undesirable one, is not put into effect. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the Smathers amendment has 
any application to this portion of the 
bill; but, apart from that, it is our re- 
sponsibility to see that no citizen of the 
United States is taxed for a violation of 
the first amendment. 

The amendment is necessary because 
of the phraseology in the bill. Subsec- 
tion (b), on page 69 of the bill provides: 

No grant or contract authorized under 
this part may provide for general aid to 
elementary or secondary education in any 
school or school system. 


In my judgment, that phraseology, a 
restriction as to general aid, provides that 
specific aid may be granted. 
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Therefore, I think the amendment 
Should be incorporated into the bill, to 
make it certain that even with the con- 
Sent of the Governor of a State, Federal 
funds will not be used in violation of 
the right of every citizen in the United 
States not to be taxed for a violation of 
the first amendment. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I say most respect- 
fully that the Smathers amendment 
would place an additional check on the 
administrator of the program, by giving 
the Governor veto power over the com- 
munity action programs under title II 
with respect to loans, grants, or other 
forms of assistance. 

The committee report, at page 21, 
states, with respect to special education 
programs: 

Such special education programs would be 
open to all needy children. They would, in 
no case, involve sectarian instruction, re- 
ligious worship or practice, or general aid to 
elementary or secondary schools. 


It might well be that there could be 
some activity or some type of foundation 
or institution which, under the general 
direction or guidance of a religious group, 
would be performing a community serv- 
ice for all needy children or other needy 
persons, without regard to race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

It seems to me that what we are at- 
tempting to do is to aid the needy, not to 
aid an institution. 

I hope the Senate will not adopt the 
amendment. 

I know that this is a very sensitive is- 
sue. However, this is similar to the 
school lunch program. The school lunch 
program gives aid to needy children. 
The National Defense Education Act, 
also, contains this type of program. 
That program gives aid to the person, 
without regard to the institution. 

Not long ago a Higher Education Act 
was enacted. Aid under that act is de- 
signed to go to the student, not to the 
institution. 

I respectfully urge the Senate to re- 
ject the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. Even in 
helping the needy, Congress is not au- 
thorized to permit the Governor of a 
State, by contract, to violate the first 
amendment of the Constitution. The 
best way to help and protect the needy 
is to preserve the Constitution. 

I am willing to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
committee amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
or to the amendment will be 
8 h 
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The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 82, line 20, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to insert the 


following: 
Sections 302(a) is amended as follows: 


Strike the word “grants” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “loans”. 

Following section (B) insert the word 
“or”. 

Following section (C) delete the comma 
and the word “or” and insert a semicolon 
and the word “and”. 

Delete section (D). 

In section (2) delete the words “for the 
purpose set forth in subparagraph (a) (1) (D) 
of this section” and add in place of this 
the following: “to finance nonagricultural 
enterprises which will enable such families 
to supplement their income“. 

Delete the existing section 302(b) and in- 
sert in place thereof the following section: 

“The Director may reduce or release obliga- 
tions resulting from a loan made under this 
section if he finds that the debtor has at- 
tempted in good faith to comply with his 
loan obligations and that either the objec- 
tive for which the loan was made will likely 
not be achieved or the indebtedness exceeds 
the debtor’s reasonable payment ability.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment because the bill as 
it is now written provides for open cash 
grants of money to persons in rural areas 
who are considered distressed or impov- 
erished. 

It seems to me that if we are to aid 
people, we should do it with loans, which 
may be made on more generous terms 
than regular commercial loans, but yet 
be repayable, placing some obligation on 
the recipient of the loan. 

The bill now provides: 

The Director is authorized to make (1) 
grants of not to exceed $1,500 to low income 
rural families where, in the judgment of the 
Director, such grants have a reasonable pos- 
sibility of effecting a permanent increase in 
the income of such families by assisting or 
permitting them— 


And so forth. What I seek to do is to 
strike out “grants,” and permit the 
Farmers Home Administration to make 
loans up to $1,500. In other words, loans 
would be substituted for grants. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would become 
of the provision in the bill providing for 
loans of $2,500, in adddition to the $1,500 
grants, which are also provided in the 
bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s question. I am referring to 
$1,500 grants which would be made to 
distressed families. This provision re- 
fers to grants for poor rural families for 
agricultural purposes. 

The $2,500 provision would remain as 
it is. The only difference is that, in- 
stead of a grant, which the bill provides, 
the Director would be authorized to 
make a loan of up to $1,500. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I contemplate offer- 
ing an amendment which would strike 
from the bill that part which authorizes 
the making of grants to rural families, 
to be used in acquiring or improving real 
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estate, reducing encumbrances, or erec- 
ting improvements, and so forth. 

I believe that basically the proposal 
of the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota is sound. If we give a $1,500 
grant to a rural family, inevitably the 
demand will be made that we give money 
to city families. I cannot comprehend 
the adoption of a program of that type. 

We say to rural families, “If you ap- 
ply and qualify, a gift of $1,500 will be 
made to you to buy your home, to im- 
prove your home, or to pay off an in- 
debtedness.” 

If we give that grant to a rural family, 
how can we escape eventually moving 
into the field of giving grants to all 
families in the country? 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would improve the 
bill immeasurably. 

However, would it not leave us in a 
position in which people in the cities 
who are improverished would then be 
entitled, likewise, at a later date, to 
receive the same type of $1,500 loans 
as are contemplated by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota? 

In my judgment the bill is not sound. 
However, if we leave in the bill the pro- 
vision that the Government will give to 
rural families a gift of $1,500, I believe 
the world and the citizens of our country 
will laugh at us. 

In pondering this provision I begin to 
wonder in what form the money will be 
given. It will probably be given in hun- 
dred dollar bills, or perhaps in 50-dol- 
lar bills. Perhaps at some time in the 
future, it will be given in thousand dol- 
lar bills, when they become substantially 
reduced in value. 

It is beyond my comprehension to be- 
lieve that a sound mind concocted the 
proposal to give away money in this 
form. 

If this provision in the bill is adopted, 
there will be no end to the program. 
It will spread through the whole gamut 
of our economy. If we give to one, how 
can we rationally deny giving to an- 
other? 

I am much pleased by what the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is seeking to do. I 
shall join him in the general objective 
he has in mind. I have not yet decided 
whether I shall offer a substitute amend- 
ment to strike the entire paragraph from 
the bill, if that is parliamentarily in 
order. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would an amendment 
to strike the entire part of title III deal- 
ing with gifts to rural families, in view 
of the pending amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). It would not be in 
order while the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota was pending, but it 
would be in order subsequently. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would hope that 
I might be able to prevail upon my good, 
wise, affable, and delightful friend from 
Ohio join with me in sponsoring this 
amendment to convert the grant section, 
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which he has described so aptly and 
properly, into an effective, workable loan 
section. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am in a measure 
persuaded by the sweetness of the Sena- 
tor’s appeal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I always feel that 
way about the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The saccharine qual- 
ity of his petition is, in a measure, moti- 
vated by his belief that that would be the 
easiest method of causing me to give in. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was with some 
hope in my heart that I thought the sac- 
charine quality would be effective. But I 
appeal basically to the Senator’s sense of 
good judgment, fairness, and equity, and 
to his constructive nature. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota know who concocted the 
idea of giving $1,500 to each rural 
family? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I donot; but, quite 
frankly, I expressed deep concern about 
it at the White House, together with 
other members of the committee. That 
is why I have offered the amendment 
today. 

I believe the amendment is sound. It 
provides for loans to be made by a tested, 
tried agency of the Government, namely, 
the Farmers Home Administration. I 
hope that we may help those rural fam- 
ilies. We do not want to see all the fam- 
ilies who are living on farms migrate to 
the cities. But, by the same token, as 
the Senator from Ohio has said, if a 
handout of $1,500 were to be given to 
each rural family, it might just as well 
be given to families in suburban or urban 
areas. 

But if we established a program of 
loans that would lend itself to the pro- 
duction of new income or income-pro- 
ducing activities, that would be a sound 
and wise investment. 

We can review the subject. In the old 
days, the Farm Security Administration 
made loans that it seemed farmers might 
find it impossible to repay. Yet the loans 
have been repaid; and the Farmers Home 
Administration is not a loss agency of 
the Government; it is a profit agency of 
the Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To obtain a clear un- 
derstanding of the division between the 
two provisions, one is for a grant of 
$1,500 to rural families, although they 
may not live on farms; and the $2,500 
would be for rural families that are en- 
gaged in the farming industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. Both types of 
loans are related to families on farms. 
The first loan is related to the acquisi- 
tion or improvement of real estate, or to 
the improvement of the operations of 
farmers, or to enable them to partici- 
pate in a cooperative association. In 
other words, the $1,500 is related ex- 
pressly to agricultural pursuits only. 

The $2,500 loan, which would have a 
15-year maturity, is related, as the bill 
provides—and I make no particular 
change in that—to financing nonagri- 
cultural enterprises. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would be the 
limitations or conditions under which the 
$1,500 loan could be made? Does the 
Senator spell that out? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. 
section 306 of the bill: 
Loans pursuant to sections 302— 


The section I would amend— 

303, and 304 (including obligations purchased 
pursuant to section 303) shall have such 
terms and conditions as the Director shall 
determine, subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

(a) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(b) the credit is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms from private sources or 
other Federal, State, or local programs; 

(c) the amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achievement of 
the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(d) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consider- 
ation the average market yield on outstand- 
ing Treasury obligations of comparable ma- 
turity, plus (2) such additional charge, if 
any, toward covering other costs of the pro- 
gram as the Director may determine to be 
consistent with its purposes. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
ra from Minnesota yield for a ques- 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator offering 
an amendment to convert the provision 
about grants not to exceed $1,500 into 
a provision for loans in that amount? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; that is the 
purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator's amendment 
would entirely eliminate all grants in this 
area? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I commend the Senator 
upon offering the amendment. I had 
felt that this was an exceedingly bad 
provision in its original form. It would 
be bad, in my opinion, to hand $1,500 or 
any substantial amount of money to any 
American for any purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] also worked with me on this 
amendment. I was remiss in not in- 
cluding him as a cosponsor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am somewhat 
bothered by this part of the bill. Even 
if the Senator’s amendment should be 
adopted, would there not be some sort 
of fiscal duplication? As I understand, 
the Farm Credit Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration can make 
such loans now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. The same fa- 
cilities would be used, but existing law 
does not permit this type of loan. I am 
not knowledgeable with respect to all 
parts of the bill and the report. The re- 
port states: 

An estimated 500,000 or more farm fam- 
ilies living at poverty levels are now unable 
to obtain loans from Farmers Home Admin- 
istration (FHA), the Department of Agri- 
culture agency which provides supervised 
credit for farmers who cannot utilize normal 
credit sources. These families are so poor 
and their farming operations so inadequate 
that they presently have no debt-paying 
ability. 


Yes. I read from 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. But the other 
qualification is that they have no other 
finances of any kind. I am wondering 
if the Farmers Home Administration 
cannot perform the same function. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We would author- 
ize the FHA, under this proposal, to do 
that. We would not establish a separate 


Mr. MAGNUSON. To give an ex- 
ample, suppose a man in my State has 
an orchard. Perhaps he does not have 
enough acres to make a go of it. The 
man next door might have enough acres, 
but might need some credit, and he 
would go to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to obtain a loan. The first man 
might go to the new agency and obtain 
a loan under different terms. I am 
afraid there would be some conflict in 
selecting the people who would come un- 
der the provisions of this bill and those 
who can now apply to the Farmers Home 
Administration. I do not know; I am 
merely asking the question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill provides 
that the Farmers Home Administration 
shall operate and administer the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What is the differ- 
ence between the type of loan that is 
here proposed and the one that can now 
be obtained? This is something between 
what we might call a normal State credit 
loan and softer terms. We provide for 
such terms as compared to what is in 
the FHA now—some 10 years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
clear up this question first. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This program is 
designed not for the well-to-do family, 
or for the middle-income family. It is 
designed for the poorest of the poor. 
Present law requires certain standards, 
as I recollect. It requires that the FHA, 
in making a loan to persons who have 
income-producing instrumentalities and 
capabilities make sure that they are 
capable of paying back the loan over a 
period of time, under the terms pre- 
scribed by law. 

In a sense, we are broadening the cli- 
entele of the FHA and reaching down 
into the group of farm families that 
cannot get ordinary commercial credit. 
They cannot qualify under present law, 
or under FHA. We are trying to pro- 
vide them, under my amendment, not 
with the grant originally contemplated, 
but with a loan. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The loan is to be 
at not less than the rate established by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the same 
provision as applies to the Farm Home 
Credit Administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. We use the same agency, mean- 
ing that we have to reach down into a 
group of people who today are not eli- 
gible for credit facilities. In many ways 
the Farmers Home—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is rather 
broad. Let me ask this question: Mak- 
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ing loans to this type of person as a 
matter of policy involves broad author- 
ity. The Farmers Home Administration 
can make loans to anyone? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 
the case, regrettably. 
Home 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the farmer has 
a piece of land, that could have some- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator that we are talking about what 
is called a risk loan—a high risk loan. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. These are very 
poor people. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Probably the pro- 
gram involves loans that the Farmers 
Home Administration would not now 
make 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would not make 
them now as a matter of policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But it can make 
them under the law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It cannot now 
make them under existing law, or under 
existing standards. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Read the law. It 
can, rather well. It is a matter of pol- 
icy. I believe it should be clear that we 
are amending, in a practical sense, the 
Farmers Home Administration Act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not say that 
we should not do that, but that is what 
we are doing. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I invite the attention 
of the Senate to subsection (b) at the 
bottom of page 83 of the bill—which, by 
the way, will have to be 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would be de- 
leted under my amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, if the Senator’s 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is in that sub- 
‘section (b) a proviso which should be left 
in the bill which reads: 

Grants under this section— 


That should be— 

Loans under this section shall be made 
only if the family is not qualified to obtain 
such funds by loan under other Federal 
programs. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are occasions 
when even the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration cannot make loans. Passage 
of the bill with the word “grants” sub- 
stituted by the word “loans” would sim- 
ple mean that an additional loan, in the 
most abject cases of farm families not 
now qualified to borrow either from the 
commercial offices, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, or from the Farmers Home 
Administration, could be made for the 
purposes set out in the bill. ; 

Whether that is a wise course, I do 
not say, but I feel that it is much better 
to limit the loans. Therefore, I suggest 
to the Senator that he consider retain- 
ing in his amendment the first sentence 
of that subsection (b), with the word 
“grants” changed to “loans.” 


That is not 
The Farmers 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, on 
line 18 on page 83 of the bill, strike the 
word “grants” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “loans.” It would then read: 

Loans under this section shall be made 
only if the family is not qualified to obtain 
such funds by loan under other Federal 
programs. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Exactly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I accept that 
modification. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Florida is perfectly correct. 

Mr. President, I so modify my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield back the remainder 
of his time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The modified amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to, as 
follows: 

On page 82, line 20, section 302(a) is 
amended as follows: 

Strike the word “grants” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “loans”. 

Following section (B) insert the word 
“or”, 

Following section (C) delete the comma 
and the word “or” and insert a semicolon 
and the word “and”. 

Delete section (D). 

In section (2) delete the words “for the 
purpose set forth in subparagraph (a) (1) 
(D) of this section” and add in place of this 
the following: “to finance nonagricultural 
enterprises which will enable such families 
to supplement their income”. 

Delete the existing section 302(b) and 
insert in place thereof the following section: 
Loans under this section shall be made only 
if the family is not qualified to obtain such 
funds by loan under other Federal programs. 

“The Director may reduce or release obli- 
gations resulting from a loan made under 
this section if he finds that the debtor has 
attempted in good faith to comply with his 
loan obligations and that either the objec- 
tive for which the loan was made will likely 
not be achieved or the indebtedness exceeds 
the debtor’s reasonable payment ability.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1125 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York wiil 
be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment (No. 1125), submitted by 
Mr. KEATING, is as follows: 

On page 81, immediately after line 24, in- 
sert the following new part: 

“PART C—VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 
“Statement of purpose 


“Sec. 219. The purpose of this part is to 
allow individual Americans to participate in 
a personal way in the war on poverty, by 
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voluntarily assisting in the support of one 
or more needy children, in a program co- 
ordinated with city or county social welfare 
agencies. 

“Authority to establish information center 

“Sec. 220. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this part, the Director is author- 
ized to establish a section within the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to act as an informa- 
tion and coordination center to encourage 
voluntary assistance for deserving and needy 
children. Such section shall collect the 
names of persons who voluntarily desire to 
assist financially such children and shall 
secure from city or county social welfare 
agencies such information concerning de- 
serving and needy children as the Director 
shall deem appropriate. The section shall 
devise a model sponsorship program and 
shall facilitate coordination between volun- 
teer sponsors and individual children, but 
each sponsorship shall be supervised by the 
city or county social welfare agency which 
recommended the child. 

“(b) It is the intent of the Congress that 
that section established pursuant to this part 
shall act solely as an information and co- 
ordination center and that nothing in this 
part shall be construed as interfering with 
the jurisdiction of State and local welfare 
agencies with respect to programs for needy 
children.” 


On page 82, line 1, strike out “Parr C” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Part D”, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to explain the amendment. I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. 

In his message to Congress, President 
Johnson said that there were 35 million 
Americans living in a condition of pov- 
erty, and that of this number 5.5 million 
are children under the age of 16. 

For many of the 5.5 million young- 
sters about the only hot meal that some 
of them receive each day is surplus Fed- 
eral food distributed through the school 
lunch program. The only reasonable 
aspiration that a lot of those youngsters 
have is to get enough to eat. The only 
future they foresee is continuing in an 
unbroken cycle of poverty. 

It is difficult for many Americans who 
are situated more fortunately to realize 
that many of those children do not at- 
tend school because they do not have 
shoes. 

Today we are considering legislation 
which I shall probably support at the 
end of its perfection which will meet 
some of these problems in broad and 
long-range terms. But I regret that 
there is nothing in this package which 
offers the ordinary American, the citi- 
zen who is concerned and willing to help 
but who is unable to leave his family 
or his job to do so, an opportunity to 
assist in the war against poverty in a 
personal way. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment which I am proposing today 
would meet that need by establishing a 
clearinghouse in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to match up needy children 
with persons willing to make a small 
contribution to their support. 

The names of the children would be 
submitted by local social welfare agen- 
cies. Once the names were exchanged 
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in Washington the “sponsor,” whether 
an individual or a group would write 
monthly to the child and would send 
either a small cash donation or a gift 
of food or clothing or books, which would 
be distributed through the local social 
agency which recommended the child. 

The program would be inexpensive. 
The cost would be nominal. It would be 
locally based. It would give many of 
our citizens not only knowledge of the 
problems of 20 percent of the popula- 
tion, but also the opportunity personal- 
ly to contribute to the abolition of pov- 
erty. 

The genesis of this proposal is this: A 
constituent of mine wrote me and said 
that she had read about the poverty- 
stricken areas, and that she would like 
very much to help some of the children. 
I spoke on the floor of the Senate about 
this proposal, and I was asked to write 
an article about it for Parade magazine, 
which I did. 

As a result of that article, more than 
a thousand letters were received from 
all parts of the country in support of the 
program. This demonstrates that there 
is in the hearts of our American people 
a real desire to help. 

One very moving letter came from a 
woman in Connecticut who wrote: 

I was a school dropout because I lacked 
clothes, too. How can I help you? 


A 53-year-old truckdriver from Santa 
Clara, Calif., whose own children had 
grown, offered to sponsor a needy child. 
A manufacturer in Rochester, Minn., 
wrote that he and his wife “consider our- 
selves most fortunate in that we have 
four lovely adopted children. And we 
feel so grateful that we would like to 
help others when and where we can.” 

A mother of eight children in Buffalo, 
N.Y., wrote: 

Nothing aids communism more than to 
watch Americans ignoring the poor in their 
own country. I would like to help in this 
program in any way I can, 


A most heartwarming letter came from 
a 9-year-old young man from Scarsdale, 
N.Y. He asked if he could not adopt 
someone younger than he was, and give 
him clothes, books, toys, and a little 
money from his own allowance. 

I have in my office a long list of gener- 
ous Americans who have volunteered to 
assist a child in need. All that I ask to- 
day is an opportunity to put this per- 
sonal, individual initiative, and personal 
good will to work. All I ask is that a 
small corner of the Poverty Office be pro- 
vided, where a couple of workers could 
sort out letters and send the names of 
children in need to these good people. 
It would not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment a single penny more than is already 
provided in the bill. 

I appeal to my colleagues. I cannot 
possibly handle this generous outpouring 
all by myself. I have received more than 
a thousand letters from people who want 
to help. I have even received some 
money from them, which I have re- 
turned because I am not equipped to try 
to help those people. I even have some 
shoes in my office. 

The result of the article proved to me 
that the American people are most anx- 
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ious to do this kind of thing. It is from 
the heart. It involves a personal rela- 
tionship. Icannot understand what pos- 
sible objection there could be, so long as 
we are not setting up some new agency, 
or asking for a vast sum of money to be 
spent, to giving authority to the Admin- 
istrator to set up within his office a clear- 
inghouse for the needy children in Ap- 
palachia and in the slums of New York, 
for example, on the one hand, who have 
been designated by the social agency, and 
on the other hand, the names of thou- 
sands of people who are ready to help 
these needy children. This all applies to 
children. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for his very thought- 
ful amendment. I am aware that there 
are plans of this type in existence, ad- 
ministered by voluntary agencies, They 
deal largely with children overseas. I 
happen to belong to one of those plans, 
a foster parent plan. I am a foster par- 
ent for a Chinese boy in Hong Kong. 

I think it is a wonderful plan. I com- 
mend the Senator for his amendment. I 
urge the Senator in charge of the bill to 
agree to this very worthwhile amend- 
ment. I think we ought to take the heat 
off the Senator from New York. He has 
a very kind face. He looks like a one- 
man welfare agency, but I think the need 
should be met by some other agency. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe the amend- 
ment is most desirable. I join the Sena- 
tor from Texas in commending my col- 
league from New York and in urging the 
adoption of such an ingenious and intel- 
ligent idea. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I read the article 
which the Senator from New York wrote. 
I believe it was in Parade magazine. 

Mr. KEATING. It was in Parade 
magazine. I am not sure I shall ever 
write another one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
were not such an excellent writer, he 
would not receive so many letters. The 
solution for the Senator from New York 
is to write fewer articles, and he would 
not receive so many letters. 

Mr. KEATING. The advice comes 
with good grace from the Senator from 
Minnesota. He writes many articles and 
has so many constructive suggestions. 

Fr HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is deluged with mail 
when he makes suggestions. My office 
staff tells me that I have a bear by the 
tail; and they are right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
an efficient office staff. They are prob- 
ably underpaid. 

Mr. KEATING. Probably they would 
be underpaid whatever I paid them. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. After consulting 
with the chairman of the committee, it 
seems that if the Senator would be will- 
ing to modify his amendment slightly 
by merely taking out the lines that read: 

The section shall devise a model sponsor- 
ship program and shall facilitate coordina- 
tion between volunteer sponsors and in- 
dividual children, but each sponsorship shall 
be supervised by the city or county social 
welfare agency which recommended the child. 


The amendment should be agreed to. 
The Senator's proposal would still be in- 
tact. That modification would not do 
anything to change in any way the pur- 
pose or goal of the Senator's amendment. 
As one momentarily entrusted with some 
responsibility on the bill, 1 would accept 
it and urge that the Senate vote for it. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
very much. I can understand the pos- 
sible objection to the discussion about 
devising a model sponsorship program. 
I wonder if what we are all trying to 
accomplish would not be better done if 
we were to leave in the words, “each 
sponsorship shall be supervised by the 
city or county social welfare agency 
which recommended the child.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 1 believe that is 
covered in the lines just above where it 
is provided: 

Such section shall collect the names of 
persons who voluntarily desire to assist fi- 
nancially such children and shall secure 
from city or county social welfare agencies 
such information concerning deserving and 
needy children as the Director shall deem 
appropriate. 


The intent of guidance and direction 
by the city or county social welfare agen- 
cy is clear and unmistakable. That was 
my understanding. I ask only that this 
section be dropped, very frankly, because 
the Senator’s amendment came to me 
very quickly. I want the purpose of the 
amendment included in the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. I am informed by my 
very efficient staff that the language to 
which the Senator refers is unnecessary 
as long as the intent of Congress is made 
clear with regard to supervision by local 
agencies. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I would be happy to 
accept such a modification of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the Senator is 
striking out this section. I merely want 
to comment at this point that we have 
been struggling all day to get the States 
into the program, and get the Federal 
Government out of State business. This 
situation is just the reverse. It is pro- 
posed to put the Federal Government 
into business here which ordinarily would 
be left to the State. I believe we are 
doing that with our eyes wide open. I 
am not going to oppose it. I would ac- 
cept it with the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator. But I could 
not let the record stand without some 
clarification. We are not getting the 
Federal Government into something 
which the States now handle. The diffi- 
culty is that nobody handles a domestic 
sponsorship program of this kind except 
my Office staff. This is a program to help 
the needy. I know it would impress the 
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heart of every Senator. It would not 
place the Federal Government into an 
activity. It would merely provide that 
one or two workers should be placed in 
the Poverty Office to act as a clearing- 
house. The entire program is privately 
financed and supervised by city and 
county welfare agencies. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amended 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the time? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield back all re- 
maining time on the modified amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatrnc] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The modified amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to 
the committee amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. I 
believe that what has thus far been read 
will be adequate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. 
Lausch to the committee amendment is 
as follows: 

On page 84, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all through line 17 on page 85. 

On page 85, line 19, strike out “Src. 304” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 303”. 

On page 86, line 2, strike out “Src. 305” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 304”. 

On page 86, line 7, strike out “sections 
303 and 304” and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 303”. 

On page 86, be with line 11, strike 
out through 303)“ in line 13, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 305. Loans pursuant to sections 302 
and 303”. 

On page 86, lines 7 and 8, strike out “sec- 
tions 303 and 304” and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 303”. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, my 
amendment contemplates striking from 
the bill all the material on page 84 down 
through line 17 on page 85. The ma- 
terial that I ask to be stricken deals with 
the proposed family farm development 
corporations. Section 303 would give the 
Director the authority to make loans and 
grants to public and private corporations 
established for the purpose of acquiring 
farmland, improving such farmland 
with necessary fences, farm buildings, 
land and water development, and related 
facilities, and then to sell the farms so 
developed or reconstituted to low-income 
farm families at prices equal to the ap- 
praised value when they are used for 
agricultural purposes and in a manner 
that the Director determines will further 
the purpose of the title. 

In other words, this section would al- 
low the formation of corporations, either 
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public or private, for the purpose of buy- 
ing farmland. The money used to buy 
the farmland would be loaned by the 
Director of the program to certain public 
or private corporations. The public or 
private corporations, whichever it is, 
would use the borrowed money to build 
fences, provide waterlines, build houses, 
and install other equipment. 

After that was done, the corporation 
would be permitted to sell the land to 
small family farmowners. The farms 
would be sold, not in conformity with 
the money that had been put into them 
in buying the land, building the fences, 
houses, and other farm buildings, but in 
accordance with the appraisal that would 
be made of the improved land to be used 
for agricultural purposes. 

The query naturally arises, “If we are 
to sell at a price lower than the money 
that has been invested, how is the corpo- 
ration to continue in existence if it loses 
money”? 

On page 85 of the bill there is pro- 
vision for a grant. Lines 13 to 17 read 
as follows: 

(d) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to such corporations in amounts suf- 
ficient to make up the deficiency between the 
cost of the farms developed or reconstituted 
by them and the net proceeds received from 
the sale of such farms at the prices specified 
in subsection (a). 


I point out that we not only have a 
loan provision, but also a grant provi- 
sion in the program for family farm de- 
velopment corporations. What the cost 
of the program would be no one can 
foretell. There would be available for 
the operation the sum of $35 million, but 
the $35 million would cover the $1,500 
provision which we discussed earlier, and 
the $2,500 provision must come within 
the aggregate amount of $35 million. 

I point out my appraisal of this provi- 
sion. The simplest way that I can do it 
is to call it an introduction into the 
American economy of the Kolkhos—the 
Russian collectivized farm. 

That is what it is; and it cannot be 
denied. The program has been labeled, 
not by me, but by Norman Thomas, a 
Socialist candidate for the Presidency, 
whose mind I deeply admire, and whose 
alertness I admire, as a Socialistic ap- 
proach. The National Farm Commission 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States adopted the following proposal as 
early as 1955: 

The Government should buy up tracts of 
land to make productive farms available to 
sharecroppers, tenants, and farmworkers on 
a low-cost basis. 


There is a further reason why I believe 
that provision should be stricken, I have 
been in the Senate for 7 years. I have 
heard the argument made that we must 
reduce the productivity of the farmer. 
We should pay him dollars to take acre- 
age out of production. We should pay 
him an annual rental to put his farm in 
the conservation reserve. 

I do not believe that anyone can deny 
the truthfulness of what I am saying. 
For 7 years I have heard the argument: 
“Get out of production 12 percent of the 
acreage of the Nation and you will have 
some balance between the consumption 
capacity of our people and the capacity 
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to export and the quantity of produc- 
tion.” That has been the theme. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in re- 
ducing the acreage. Yet we come along 
with a bill which is in direct conflict 
with everything that I have heard in the 
7 years that I have been in the Senate. 
Irrigation projects have been developed 
for lands beyond the Mississippi. In all 
instances the argument was made that 
there would not be an increase in farm 
production. I point that out to demon- 
strate the irrefutability of the statement 
that I am making, that the program of 
the country to improve the farmer has 
been to take land out of production. 

What does the bill provide? It pro- 
vides that the Federal Government shall 
lend to public and private corporations 
money to buy land and sell it back to the 
small farmer at less than the Govern- 
ment putin. To make up the deficit, the 
Federal Government would make grants. 

I cannot reconcile the words spoken 
last year when the farm bill was before 
the Senate with the language in this bill. 
I must forget all I have listened to in 7 
years if I am to believe in the soundness 
and correctness of what is contained in 
title III, dealing with public and private 
corporations that would be vested with 
authority to buy land, improve it, and 
then sell it back, at a loss to the Federal 
Government. 

This is the “kolkhos” operation. The 
word “kolkhos” in Russian means col- 
lectivized farms. This is the socializa- 
tion of farmers. I am not so declaring it. 
It has been so described by Norman 
Thomas; and the program conforms 
completely with what the National Farm 
Commission of the Communist Party of 
the United States has had to say about 
how we shall solve this problem. 

I think the measure should be stricken. 
It is not needed. It would not be helpful, 
but would be harmful. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. President, how much time have 
I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has 18 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has offered a constructive 
amendment to eliminate what I consider 
to be a very destructive provision of the 
bill. 


I suppose the Senator is aware that 
this proposal is pretty much a revival of 
the old resettlement program operated by 
the Farm Security Administration back 
in the 1930’s. It was proved to be a fail- 
ure during the Roosevelt administration, 
and was abandoned. The House Agricul- 
ture Committee made an investigation of 
it, and had some highly critical com- 
ments to make about it. I quote from 
those findings: 

The investigation disclosed that, beginning 
with the administration of Rexford G. Tug- 
well and continuing throughout the admin- 
istration of C. B. Baldwin, the Farm Security 
Administration was financing communistic 
resettlement projects, where the families 
could never own homes or be paid for all that 
they made or for all the time they worked, 
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and was supervising its borrowers to the ex- 
tent of telling the borrower how to raise his 
children how to plan his homelife, and, it is 
strongly suspected in some cases, how to vote. 
Some families were “kept on the Govern- 
ment” indefinitely, while other families that 
were willing to work just as hard and do their 
best to pay their debts, would not get any 
help from the Government at all. 


We are seeing a revival of that old, dis- 
credited program. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio will be adopted. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, title 
III is directed at a group of people who, 
taken together, account for less than 1 
percent of the farm population. Those 
people, even with the assistance proposed 
to be offered, would not enlarge our sur- 
pluses to any appreciable extent. To 
assist small farmers to acquire land is 
to some degree to lessen the probability 
of the land being acquired by large type 
operators. 

We believe that those who have a his- 
tory of producing crops in large supply 
would be favored if they were allowed to 
continue to swallow up the small farmers 
who do not produce crops in surplus. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield so that 
I may ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I point out that the purpose 
of section 303 is spelled out in the first 
part of the report of the committee on 
page 29, which reads: 

Section 303 authorizes the Director to ex- 
tend credit and technical assistance to non- 
profit development corporations, either 
public or private, for the purpose of enabling 
poor farm families to gain ownership of 
farmland. 


There is much to be considered in what 
the Senator from Ohio says, but if we 
look at the prime purpose of the bill, 
these people are some of the most 
impoverished in the country. They 
amount to less than 1 percent of those 
producing farm crops. They are at the 
bottom of the economic ladder. We 
should want to be able to do something 
for them. This proposal does not have 
the bad aspects that were pointed out. 

On page 87, beginning on line 10, it is 
stated: 

No financial or other assistance shall be 
provided under this part to or in connection 
with any corporation or cooperative orga- 
nization for the production of agricultural 
commodities or for manufacturing purposes. 


That is a further safeguard in connec- 
tion with this section. The benefits pro- 
vided are comparatively small. These 
people are in such poverty that they 
really need the assistance of the Federal 
Government offered by the section; and 
I hope the Senate will keep the section 
in the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, an 
argument has just been made about the 
moral goodness of helping the poor. 
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Certainly no one can argue with that 
purpose. I believe my life will show that 
I have been as charitable and as sympa- 
thetic in extending help to the poor as 
has any official in my State. But with 
respect to all these items, the argument 
is made, “Help the hungry and help the 
poor.” Those people would not be 
helped by the proposed program. It 
would not work. 

Throughout the discussion of the bill, 
every argument I have listened to has 
been hitched to the proposition of hun- 
ger and poverty. I candidly state on this 
floor that a disservice has been rendered 
to the United States by those who are 
trying to portray to the world that we 
have hungry people going to bed every 
night. 

It is not a fact. It is a falsehood. It 
is a demagogic argument, concocted to 
pass a measure which, on the basis of its 
own structure, is weak. 

The challenge is thrown out that we 
do not care what is being done, that 
there is an absence of mercy and sympa- 
thy for those who are in want. 

On the statute books there are dupli- 
cated and overlapping programs to take 
care of people who are in need. 

Just as in the case of the provision 
which the Senator from Minnesota had 
stricken from the bill, which provided 
for $1,500 gifts, to a certain extent there 
is a duplication in the section that I am 
trying to strike. A rather strange de- 
velopment has taken place with regard 
to the pending bill. The proponents 
came in a half hour ago and asked that 
it be reformed to eliminate the $1,500 
gift provision. 

I had an amendment in the process of 
preparation to strike that provision from 
the bill. That provision was so obnox- 
ious and unacceptable that the propo- 
nents of the bill decided to drop it. The 
provision of the $1,500 gift reflects the 
philosophy which underlies generally the 
provisions contained in this entire docu- 
ment. 

An answer has been sought to be given 
to my argument. There is no answer to 
the argument that I have made. 

For 7 years I have listened to argu- 
ments about taking acreage out of pro- 
duction. No one will dare deny that fact. 
Every time a farm bill has been under 
consideration ways and means have been 
rather ardently sought with which to 
take acreage out of production. The bill 
occupies a position directly opposite. 

Perhaps the sophisticated promoters 
of the bill feel that the citizenry will for- 
get today what was said yesterday. Per- 
haps they feel that Members of the 
Senate, with shallow minds and short 
memories, will also forget what has been 
said year after year, not only in the 7 
years that I have been here, but also in 
the past 25 years. 

The word has been: “Take farmland 
out of production.” The pending bill 
provides: “Put farmland into produc- 
tion.” 

How crazy must a man be to believe 
that? 

My words are a bit harsh, but I would 
have to say that I had lost my whole 
reasoning if I were able to reconcile 
those two proposals, 
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Mr. McNAMARA. I wish only to re- 
peat that the amount of money involved 
is very small, and the effect on agricul- 
tural production would be less than 1 
percent. 

The proponents of the bill have not 
been talking about hungry people, and 
they should not hang their heads in 
shame before the rest of the world be- 
cause of the reference to hungry people. 
We are not doing it. The opponents of 
the bill have repeatedly done it. I be- 
lieve this provision is an effort to help 
farm people who need help very much. 
I hope the Senate will retain this section 
in the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
wees yield me 5 minutes on the 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I yield the Senator 
5 minutes on the amendment. 


AMENDMENT OF ALASKA OMNIBUS 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2881) to amend the Alaska Omnibus Act 
to provide assistance to the State of 
Alaska for the reconstruction of areas 
damaged by the earthquake of March 
1964 and subsequent seismic waves, and 
for other purposes, which was, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “1964 
Amendments to the Alaska Omnibus Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby recognizes that 
the State of Alaska has experienced exten- 
sive property loss and damage as a result of 
the earthquake of March 27, 1964, and sub- 
sequent seismic waves, and declares the need 
for special measures designed to aid and ac- 
celerate the State’s efforts in providing for 
the reconstruction of the areas in the State 
devastated by this natural disaster. 

Sec. 3. Section 21 of the Alaska Omnibus 
Act (73 Stat. 145) is amended by adding a 
new subsection (f) to read as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the limitation con- 
tained in subsection (f) of section 120 of title 
23, United States Code, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to make expenditures 
from the emergency fund under section 125 
of such title for the repair or reconstruction 
of highways on the Federal-ald highway sys- 
tems of Alaska which have been damaged or 
destroyed by the 1964 earthquake and subse- 
quent seismic waves, in accordance with the 
Federal share payable under subsection (a) 
of section 120 of such title. The increase in 
expenditures resulting from the difference 
between the Federal share authorized by this 
subsection and that authorized by subsection 
(f) of section 120 of such title shall be re- 
imbursed to the emergency fund by an ap- 
propriation from the general fund of the 
Treasury: Provided, That such increase in 
expenditures shall not exceed $15,000,000 in 
the aggregate.” 

Sec. 4. The Alaska Omnibus Act (73 Stat. 
141) is amended by adding the following new 
sections at the end of section 50 thereof: 

“NEW FEDERAL LOAN ADJUSTMENTS 


“Sec. 51. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to compromise or release such 
portion of a borrower's indebtedness under 
programs administered by the Farmers Home 
Administration in Alaska as he finds neces- 
sary because of loss resulting from the 1964 
earthquake and subsequent seismic waves, 
and he may refinance outstanding indebted- 
ness of applicants in Alaska for loans under 
section 502 of the Housing Act of 1949 for 
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the , reconstruction, or replacement of 
dwellings or farm buildings lost, destroyed, 
or damaged by such causes and securing such 
outstanding indebtedness. Such loans may 
also provide for the purchase of building 
sites, when the original sites cannot be 
utilized. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to compromise or release such por- 
tion of a borrower's indebtedness under pro- 
grams administered by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in Alaska as he finds 
necessary because of loss, destruction, or 
damage of property resulting from the 1964 
earthquake and subsequent seismic waves. 

“Sec. 52. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized to compromise 
or release such portion of any note or other 
obligation held by him with respect to prop- 
erty in Alaska pursuant to title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 or included 
within the revolving fund for liquidating 
programs established by the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act of 1955, as he finds 
necessary because of loss, destruction, or 
damage to facilities securing such obliga- 
tions by the 1964 earthquake and subsequent 
seismic waves. 


“URBAN RENEWAL 


“Sec. 53. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for grants not exceeding $25,000,000 
for urban renewal projects in Alaska, includ- 
ing open land projects, under section 111 of 
the Housing Act of 1949, which he deter- 
mines will aid the communities in which 
they are located in reconstruction and re- 
development made necessary by the 1964 
earthquake and subsequent seismic waves. 
Such authorization shall be in addition to 
and separate from any grant authorization 
contained in section 103(b) of said Act. 

“The Administrator may increase the 
capital grant for a project assisted under 
this section to not more than 90 per centum 
of net project cost where he determines that 
a major portion of the project area has either 
been rendered unusable as a result of the 
1964 earthquake and subsequent seismic 
waves or is needed in order adequately to 
provide, in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan for the project, new locations for 
persons, businesses, and facilities displaced 
by the earthquake. 


“EXTENSION OF TERM OF HOME DISASTER LOANS 


“Sec. 54. Loans made pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of section 7(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act (72 Stat. 387), as amended (15 
U.S.C. 636(b)), for the purpose of replacing, 
reconstructing, or repairing dwellings in 
Alaska damaged or destroyed by the 1964 
earthquake and subsequent seismic waves, 
may have a maturity of up to thirty years: 
Provided, That the provisions of section 7(c) 
of said Act shall not be applicable to such 
loans. 


“MODIFICATION OF CIVIL WORKS PROJECTS 


“Sec. 55. The Chief of Engineers, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Army, is 
hereby authorized to make such modifica- 
tions to previously authorized civil works 
projects in Alaska adversely affected by the 
1964 earthquake and subsequent seismic 
waves as he finds necessary to meet changed 
conditions and to provide for current and 
reasonably prospective requirements of the 
communities they serve, at an estimated cost 
of $10,000,000. 


“PURCHASE OF ALASKA STATE BONDS 


“Sec. 56. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized to purchase, in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
202 (b), 203, and 204 of title II of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955, the securities and 
obligations of, or make loans to, the State of 
Alaska to finance any part of the programs 
needed to carry out the reconstruction activ- 
ities in Alaska related to the 1964 earthquake 
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and subsequent seismic waves or to com- 
plete capital improvements begun prior to 
the earthquake: Provided, That the aggre- 
gate amount of such purchase or loan shall 
not exceed $25,000,000: Provided further, 
That the terms of repayment of such secu- 
rities and obligations or loans shall be as 
follows: Repayment of the principal sum in 
fifty years from the date of the borrowing 
payable in equal annual payments beginning 
ten years after the money is lent at an an- 
nual interest rate not to exceed 3 per cen- 
tum on the unpaid balance. 
“PURCHASE OF HOME MORTGAGES 

“Sec. 57. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association is authorized to repurchase at a 
cost not to exceed par any home mortgage 
insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration which is secured by property in Alas- 
ka which was lost, destroyed, or severely 
damaged as a result of the 1964 earthquake 
or subsequent seismic waves. Any such 
purchase shall be made from funds avail- 
able to the Association for carrying out its 
special assistance functions pursuant to sec- 
tion 305 of the National Housing Act; except 
that the aggregate amount of such pur- 
chases shall not exceed $10,000,000.” 

APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, which shall 
be available for obligation until June 30, 
1967. There is also authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the expenses of such advisory commissions 
or committees as the President may estab- 
lish in connection with the reconstruction 
and development planning of the State of 
Alaska. The total amount authorized to be 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
not exceed $50,150,000. 

TERMINATION DATE 

Sec. 6. The authority contained in this 
Act shall expire on June 30, 1967, except 
that such expiration shall not affect the pay- 
ment of expenditures for any obligation or 
commitment entered into under this Act 
prior to June 30, 1967. 

REPORTING 

Sec. 7. The President shall report semi- 
annually during the term of this Act to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House on the actions taken under this 
Act by the various Federal agencies. The 
first such report shall be submitted not later 
than February 1, 1965, and shall cover the 
period ending December 31, 1964. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment with an amendment to 
strike out the colon at the end of the 
third line from the bottom of page 5, or 
after the figure “$25,000,000,” and to 
strike out all of the remaining two lines 
on that page together with all on page 
6 down to and including all of section 57. 

Mr. President, I should like to make a 
very brief statement on this subject. 

The House amended the bill to include 
a provision for the repurchase—up to 
$10 million—by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association of FHA-insured 
mortgages secured by property in Alaska 
destroyed or severely damaged in the 
1964 earthquake. 

Under this amendment, the FNMA 
could be authorized to repurchase only 
those mortages which it, at some time, 
held in its portfolio. 

The other provision relates to the in- 
terest rate in connection with the Alaska 
State bonds which the Federal Govern- 
ment could purchase. 
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The House rate was 3 percent on the 
unpaid balance. The Senate provision 
provided for the going rate. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the House committee, Mr. 
ASPINALL, and I have discussed it with 
the Representative from Alaska, Mr. 
RALPH Rivers. If it were possible, all 
of us would like to see the House amend- 
ment agreed to. However, we must real- 
istically face a situation in which it is 
believed, in the executive branch of the 
Government, that these amendments 
would set precedents incompatible and 
inconsistent with aid given in other dis- 
asters, 

Therefore, what we are doing here is 
to ask that the Senate agree to the House 
amendments except the one relating to 
repurchase of mortgages by the FNMA, 
and the 3-percent interest provision in 
the House-amended bill. 

Of course, we have accepted the other 
House amendments. One provides for 
the eligibility of Anchorage for 90 per- 
cent urban renewal project capital 
grants. This provision was excluded 
from the Senate bill. 

We also go along with the $50,150,000 
ceiling on additional obligational au- 
thority placed in the bill by the House, 
and the provision to require reporting to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
on actions taken under the act. 

Every one of us would like to see more 
help given to Alaska. But I believe we 
must realize that effective legislating re- 
quires knowing the proper time for com- 
promise. 

This proposal represents the best pos- 
sible effort that we can make, consistent 
with the requirements of balancing our 
duties and responsibilities with the posi- 
tion of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

To go beyond this would mean that we 
would be confronted with a possible veto. 

We must be responsible and accept this 
proposal in the Senate as the best pro- 
gram we can obtain in connection with 
the terrible disaster that has befallen our 
49th State. 

Mr. GRUENING. I greatly appreciate 
the interest of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] con- 
cerning this matter, but I respectfully 
disagree with him and hope that the Sen- 
ate will accept the House bill with all 
its amendments. They substantially im- 
prove the bill. One of the amendments 
to the original omnibus bill is that the 
Federal Government will accept bonds 
of the State of Alaska. The interest rate 
fixed in the Senate was 3% percent. I 
had sought a rate of three-fourths of 1 
percent, which we continue to give freely 
abroad. But that amendment was tabled 
in the Senate Interior Committee. The 
House amendment reduces the rate from 
35% percent to 3 percent. In other words, 
we are quarreling over a measly five- 
eights of 1 percent for the State of 
Alaska, which has been struck by the 
worst disaster that has befallen any State 
in our history. We are doing this in 
the face of an impending attempt— 
which will be successful—to pass a for- 
eign aid authorization bill of not merely 
$3.5 billion, which is supposed to be the 
“barebones” amount, but which will 
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amount to $5 or $6 billion when all 
the additional spigots are included. In 
that bill we will be providing through 
development loans more than $1 billion 
of aid to foreign countries at three- 
fourths of 1 percent a year as we have 
done in the past year, 1963. But when 
it comes to the State of Alaska, I am 
merely asking for a reduction of five- 
eighths of a percent in interest charges 
from the debt that the people of Alaska 
will have to pay back to their own Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator re- 
call that on the REA loans made by the 
Federal Government to the people the 
rate of interest is 2 percent? 

Mr.GRUENING. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And there is no dis- 
aster. 

Mr. GRUENING. But here we have a 
disaster, a disaster of unprecedented 
magnitude that has befallen a portion 
of the American people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Those loans have 
totaled a good many billion dollars. The 
e has a point. I hope he will pre- 
vail. 

Mr. GRUENING, I hope, in the first 
place, that this particular amendment 
made by the House, which involves 
only the State of Alaska, and provides 
for a $25 million loan, will prevail. It 
reduces the amount of interest to be 
paid by the people of Alaska by a mere 
five-eighths of 1 percent. That is the 
crux of the whole issue. The Senate bill 
pegs the interest rate at 35% percent; the 
House amendment reduces the rate to 
3 percent. 

I submit that the State of Alaska 
should be enabled to borrow money from 
the Federal Government at 3 percent, 
while at this very time it is planning to 
lend more than a billion dollars to for- 
eign countries, for all kinds of enter- 
prises, at three-quarters of 1 percent, 
with no repayment of principal for 10 
years. 

I have before me a list of the loans 
that have been made in the past year— 
1963—to foreign governments at three- 
quarters of 1 percent. They include 
loans on those terms to private and pub- 
lic enterprises in Argentina, Bolivia, 


Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, India, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Turkey, the United 
Arab Republic, Cameroon, Ethiopia, 


Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mali, Niger, Nige- 
ria, Somalia, Sudan, Tanganyika. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
another 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
a favor, we allowed 5 minutes for the 
consideration of this subject. I think 
we should return to the business at 
hand. 

Mr. GRUENING. In that case, I ask 
that this matter be taken up at a time 
when my colleague from Alaska can also 
be in the Chamber, and I can have time 
to present Alaska’s case. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
wish to have the Record note that I am 
in the Chamber; but I do join in the 
request for additional time. 

Mr. GRUENING. This is an impor- 
tant issue. We would like to discuss the 
two amendments and have them passed 
upon. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the hu- 
man and financial resources of the Na- 
tion to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 10 minutes to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes on the bill to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island for an insertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for his indulgence, 

Mr. President, sometimes an observant 
editor can compress into a few para- 
graphs the essence of the pro’s and con's 
of legislation that command our oratory 
for weeks. I feel that the editorial col- 
umn of the Providence Journal for Tues- 
day, July 21, 1964, renders that service 
for S. 2642, “The Bill To Fight Poverty,” 
as the editor properly titles it. 

The paradox of our abject poverty in 
the midst of our unequaled prosperity 
impels the editor to logical support of 
the bill as one that is modest in cost— 
mostly local in administration—for its 
help toward self-help and because, in 
simple words, the measure is needed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be made a part of my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BILL To FIGHT POVERTY Is ASSIGNED 

Tor PRIORITY 

The Johnson administration appears to 
be contradicting itself this week on the state 
of the American economy. Appearances can 
be deceptive. 

On the one hand, President Johnson has 
been boasting that Americans have never had 
it so good. Mr. Johnson gleefully pointed 
out to the press the other day that the gross 
national product in the March-June quarter 
soared to $618.5 billion, up $10 billion; that 
personal income has risen $11.4 billion to an 
alltime high of $491.3 billion, that non- 
farm employment in June reached a record of 
59.1 million, and that industrial production 


has climbed to 131.8 percent of the 1957 
59 average. 

On the other hand, the administration is 
pushing as must legislation for the recon- 
vened Congress a billion-dollar catch-all pro- 
gram to fight poverty. 

The paradox of pleading poverty in the 
midst of plenty is clear. But it would be 
wrong to write this off as the figment of a 
confused political imagination. The paradox 
is real; it exists and persists as a fundamental 
fact in an economy which has given a large 
majority of Americans the most abundant. 
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lives that any people have ever enjoyed, but 
which, at the same time, has failed to pro- 
vide minimum opportunities and rewards to 
millions of their fellow citizens. 

The Johnson antipoverty measure faces a 
stiff, partisan battle in Congress. It ought 
to be carefully studied and thoroughly de- 
bated to guard against unwise and unwar- 
ranted extensions of Federal power and to 
check any extravagant use of Federal funds. 

But foes of the measure ought to give the 
Johnson proposals a fair hearing. The ad- 
ministration bill has much to commend it: 

It is modest. One billion dollars—actually 
$962.5 million—is a small sum to pay for a 
people who enjoy a gross national product of 
more than $600 billion a year and who spend 
$50 billion a year on arms alone. 

It places most of the responsibility for 
initiating and operating programs on the 
State and local governments rather than 
building any big, new federal bureaucracy. 

Its aims are at self-help rather than sub- 
sistence. Its program for work and education 
are directed at rooting out the causes of 
poverty rather than merely alleviating the 
distress, 

Above all, it is needed. Former Journal- 
Bulletin staffer Ben Bagdikian has vividly 
reported the extent and misery of poverty 
in a well-documented book about the poor 
from coast to coast, whom he has called the 
invisible Americans. The President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers has estimated that 
between 33 million and 35 million Amer- 
icans—nearly one-fifth of the whole popula- 
tion—are “living at or below the boundaries 
of poverty.” The boundary the committee 
placed was a minimum income of only $3,000 
@ year for a family of four. 

Anybody who doesn’t think there is a need 
for a war on poverty in affluent America 
ought to read Mr. Bagdikian’s book; or try to 
support a wife and two youngsters on less 
than $3,000; or give some thought to the in- 
visible Americans who are beginning to make 
themselves seen and felt in places like Harlem 
and Mississippi; or, for that matter, just take 
a walk in South Providence and some of the 
other pockets of poverty in our own backyard. 


PENMANSHIP LESSON AS TAUGHT 
BY ARKANSAS CIRCUIT JUDGE 
MAUPIN CUMMINGS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment briefly about the ac- 
tions of Judge Maupin Cummings, of 
Fayetteville, Ark., in a recent case in- 
paving seven juvenile beer truck bur- 
glars. 

Judge Cummings, one of the wisest 
and most efficient public servants I have 
ever known, handled this case with ex- 
traordinary imagination and skill. In- 
stead of committing these youngsters to 
the penitentiary and thereby creating a 
serious obstacle to their rehabilitation, 
the judge, by taking a personal interest 
in their welfare, devoted time and effort 
to teaching them a lesson. I shall read 
a part of the article and then place the 
entire article in the Recorp. The case 
involved seven young men. 

Seven beer truck burglars will this week 
wind up an extended penmanship lesson— 
taught by Circuit Judge Maupin Cummings. 

Each member of the group—arrested last 
winter in the theft of beer from McBride 
Distributing Co. beer trucks—will write a 
500-word essay on “Why I Don’t Want To Go 
to the Penitentiary.” 

The seven were scheduled to do some first- 
hand research for the essays last week with 
a visit to the State penitentiary. This trip 


was scheduled at Judge Cummings’ direc- 
tion. 
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Each youth was assigned a week ago to 
sit in open court and write “I won't throw 
beer cans on the streets and highways” 1,000 
times. 

The seven were assigned earlier this month 
to pick up 1,000 beer cans off the streets 
and highways and deliver their load to the 
back of the courthouse for Judge Cummings’ 
inspection. 


Mr. President, I submit that this is 
one of the most intelligent ways to im- 
press upon young men who have strayed 
from the proper path the importance of 
respect for the society in which they live. 
I am sure this will make a much more 
enduring impression upon them than if 
they had actually been sent to the peni- 
tentiary. It is a wonderful example of 
how an imaginative judge can perform 
a real service for young men caught in 
such circumstances. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As TAUGHT BY JUDGE CUMMINGS—BEER TRUCK 
BURGLARS NEAR END OF PENMANSHIP LESSON 

Seven beer truck burglars will this week 
wind up an extended penmanship lesson— 
taught by Circuit Judge Maupin Cummings. 

Each member of the group—arrested last 
winter in the theft of beer from McBride 
Distributing Co. beer trucks—will write a 
500-word essay on Why I Don’t Want To Go 
to the Penitentiary.” 

The seven were scheduled to do some first- 
hand research for the essay last week with a 
visit to the State penitentiary. This trip 
was scheduled at Judge Cummings’ direction. 

Each youth was assigned a week ago to sit 
in open court and write “I won't throw beer 
cans on the streets and highways” 1,000 
times. 

The seven—Jerry Hamm, Jack Dominy, 
David Bassett, and Charles and Joe Rankin, 
of Fayetteville, and John Lehman and Ken- 
neth Clayton, of Farmington—were as- 
signed earlier this month to pick up 1,000 
beer cans off the streets and highways and 
deliver their load to the back of the court- 
house for Judge Cummings’ inspection. 

Another youth, Ronald Hardin, charged 
separately as an accessory after the fact, 
was assigned to assist in the latter operation. 

The seven have been released pending pro- 
nouncement of sentence this fall. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2642) to mobilize the 
human and financial resources of the 
Nation to combat poverty in the United 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
economic opportunity bill now before the 
Senate is one of the most significant pro- 
posals made by this Democratic admin- 
istration. Perhaps more important than 
the specific provisions of the bill which 
have much to commend them is the fact 
that the development of this legislation 
has brought to the attention of the 
Nation the real poverty which continues 
to exist in this Nation of great abun- 
dance, 

It is a tribute to our democracy that 
in a time of relative prosperity the Sen- 
ate should now be considering legisla- 
tion to strike at the roots of poverty. 
The charge that this legislation is de- 
signed to buy votes is pure hogwash. 
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Its beneficiaries are undoubtedly the 
least active politically of all our citizens. 
The poor live on a narrow margin with 
little time for political activity, and most 
of them lack the vigor, drive, and educa- 
tion essential to participate effectively 
in political processes. 

Mr. President, it has become apparent 
that economic growth, no matter how 
rapid, will not in itself provide jobs for 
all Americans. Unemployment and un- 
deremployment remain major problems 
in the social and economic life of Amer- 
ica. While our annual gross national 
product approaches $625 billion, it is a 
plain, hard fact of life that a number 
of Americans are not merely unem- 
ployed; they are unemployable or they 
are eking out a less-than-adequate living 
from enterprises with no potential for 
the future. They live on unproductive 
farms, without the capacity to develop 
viable farming operations, and without 
the talents to compete in area markets. 
They live in urban slums, restricted and 
confined by their degenerating environ- 
ment. They are in the Ozarks and in 
the mountains of Appalachia. And they 
have children who, unless provided for 
by a special effort, such as this bill, will 
perpetuate the privation known to their 
parents. It is not the purpose or func- 
tion of this legislation to give material 
goods to those who have little. It is not 
merely another program of charity 
which will only temporarily release the 
symptoms of poverty. Its only gift to its 
beneficiaries is opportunity—opportuni- 
ty in the form of useful work, vocational 
training, basic education, literacy train- 
ing, and creation to underwrite their 
own enterprises. Without initiative and 
effort by the participants, the programs 
authorized by the bill will have no suc- 
cess. The legislation requires faith in 
Americans and confidence that equipped 
with skills and self-respect most Ameri- 
cans can become useful members of our 
society. 

It is a truism that poverty and the 
factors which perpetuate it are rooted in 
ignorance. Only education can equip 
a migrant worker or an unskilled laborer 
for more productive pursuits. Only edu- 
cation can give hope to young people in 
very low-income families whose futures 
are otherwise bleak. 

I support this legislation because its 
purpose is to educate, and it is through 
education that cultural and material 
privation in America can be abated. 

The Job Corps created by this bill is 
estimated to recruit 40,000 young people 
in the first year, and 100,000 in the sec- 
ond. Its primary purpose is to estab- 
lish an environment conducive to the de- 
velopment of these young Americans 
and to provide fundamental education 
in conjunction with useful work experi- 
ence. Only youngsters who are unable 
to meet the challenges of traditional 
academic and vocational education will 
be enrolled. We should have no illu- 
sions that this program will produce 
Horatio Algers in great numbers. There 
will undoubtedly be problems and fail- 
ures in its development and administra- 
tion, but the potential for human re- 
demption and development is great. If 
even a relatively few of these young peo- 
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ple are turned away from a life of deg- 
radation and crime and set on the 
path toward useful lives, the Nation will 
be amply rewarded for its investment 
in this program. The work-training 
and work-study programs to create jobs 
for students from low-income families, 
by which they can support themselves 
while obtaining secondary and college 
educations, are well warranted. They 
duplicate no existing scholarship or loan 
programs and there remains a great 
need for Federal assistance to students 
in schools at all levels. For the children 
of very low-income families, however, 
these forms of assistance will be a god- 
send. 

It is contemplated that the commu- 
nities action program, to be developed 
with regard to the peculiar needs of each 
community with Federal financial as- 
sistance, will be primarily educational. 
A Federal administrator cannot devise 
or superintend measures to correct hu- 
man deficiencies except in the broadest 
terms. It will be left to local govern- 
ments and local leadership to make this 
program work. The experience of my 
own State with such programs as area 
redevelopment, Hill-Burton hospital 
construction and soil conservation, is 
clear proof of the capacity of community 
leaders to use Federal seed money for 
material improvements. I firmly be- 
lieve that the educational, civic, and 
business leadership in the towns and 
cities of Arkansas will be no less re- 
sourceful in cultivating the potential of 
human beings. 

Special educational programs for mi- 
grant workers and work-experience 
projects for unemployed workers are also 
provided. With the exception of the 
limited small loan authority given to the 
Farmers Home Administration and the 
Small Business Administration, this leg- 
islation is an education bill and I support 
it as such. 

Unless means are found to rectify the 
human inadequacies which account for 
unemployment and misery, our Nation 
will continue to lose the services of many 
citizens, continue to bear the high cost 
of welfare programs and, worse still, 
continue to condone ignorance and pri- 
vation of the worst kind in an affluent 
society. 

In reporting this bill the Senate com- 
mittee said: 

The war on poverty is not an effort sim- 
ply to support people, to make them depend- 
ent upon the generosity of others; it is de- 
signed to give them a chance to help them- 
selves. The weapons of this war are directed 
not at the symptoms but at the causes of 
poverty. This bill seeks not merely to ame- 
liorate and alleviate—it seeks to prevent and 
to rehabilitate. While this measure places 
rather high priority on helping young Amer- 
icans, and while it provides programs di- 
rected at several specific problem areas, it is 
not directed primarily at specific groups. 
There is no specific provision for categorical 
groups such as women, the aged, or juvenile 
delinquents. This legislation is designed to 
help the poor. It is designed to help all the 
poor. And there are substantial numbers 
of every conceivable category of poor people 
who can and hopefully will be helped by this 
legislation. 


Mr. President, I shall vote for this bill 
also because it has special significance 
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for the people of Arkansas. The people 
of my State are working hard to build a 
strong, balanced economy and their 
progress is indicated by an increase in 
the median family income from $1,348 
in 1950 to $2,629 in 1960. This improve- 
ment has accelerated since the 1960 
census. 

But, many people in my State remain 
poor by any definition. According to the 
1960 census, 14.2 percent of Arkansas 
families had annual incomes of less than 
$1,000. Over 60 percent, nearly twice the 
national average, had annual incomes of 
under $4,000. 

Like many States which have tradi- 
tionally relied on agriculture as an eco- 
nomic mainstay, Arkansas has been 
severely affected by the revolution in 
agriculture which has produced larger, 
more mechanized farms and has ren- 
dered subsistence farming an anachro- 
nism. For those in rural areas without 
adequate educational preparation for 
other types of employment, these trends 
are discouraging. 

A strenuous effort on the part of local 
leaders has greatly increased industrial 
and commercial employment in the State, 
but we have been handicapped by tax 
revenues which are by national stand- 
ards inadequate to the task of develop- 
ing the schools, roads, and other public 
facilities which underwrite economic 
growth. 

This is especially true with regard to 
education. While struggling to achieve 
a fair share of the Nation’s prosperity, 
we in Arkansas are handicapped by 
teachers’ salaries which average slight- 
ly over $4,000 against a national average 
of $6,164. According to the latest fig- 
ures released by the National Education 
Association, teachers’ salaries in Ar- 
kansas have increased 79.3 percent in 
the last decade, sixth nationally in rate 
of increase. However, teachers’ salaries 
in the State are 66.5 percent of the na- 
tional average, and the average Arkansan 
has now completed 8.9 years in school 
as against the national average of 10.6 
years. Very literally, we are running 
as fast as we can just to stay in the same 
place. 

A combination of economic, social, and 
educational factors force a dispropor- 
tionate number of Arkansas schoolchil- 
dren to drop out before the completion 
of their public education. Only 65 per- 
cent of the students who were ninth 
graders in the 1959-60 school year stayed 
in school to graduate last June. The 
dropout rate is, of course, very high 
among children from low-income fam- 
ilies. 

The relationship between inadequate 
education and poverty is well established 
and I do not need to document it further. 
This bill will not, of course, meet the 
need for a long overdue program of 
grants to the States for public education 
but it will fill in some of the cracks in 
our educational wall for school dropouts, 
older people who are unskilled and even 
illiterate and preschool children whose 
environment may severely handicap 
them even before they start the first 
grade. 

As it should, the bill before the Senate 
allocates the funds which it authorizes 
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to the States on the basis of need. For 
example, the funds available for com- 
munity action programs under title II 
will be distributed among the States, 
one-third on the basis of the number of 
public assistance recipients, one-third on 
the basis of unemployment, and one- 
third on the basis of the number of chil- 
dren under 18 in families with income of 
less than $1,000. Thus, States such as 
Arkansas with a relatively great number 
of low-income families will receive spe- 
cial benefits from this legislation. 

This is not to say that the bill is sec- 
tional, albeit some sections will profit 
from it more than others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield me 2 
additional minutes? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, has 
all time expired on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has 18 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The educational achievements of peo- 
ple in Arkansas and similar States 
strengthen the Nation as a whole eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically and, as 
the committee points out in its report, 
poverty in varying degrees is found in all 
sections of the country. 

A very fine article on the importance 
of this bill for Arkansas was published 
in the Arkansas Gazette of July 12. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
written by Mr. Richard Allin printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, July 12, 1964] 
THE WAR ON POVERTY: ARKANSAS’ ROLE 
(By Richard Allin) 


One of the biggest battles of President 
Johnson's war on poverty will be fought in 
Arkansas. Poverty in the land of opportu- 
nity is, according to official statistics, double 
that of the Nation as a whole. 

One-fifth of all American families have 
incomes too small to meet their basic needs, 
the President said. More than 20 percent of 
the Nation's families earn a poverty income 
of less than $3,000 a year. A seventh exist 
on less than $2,000 annually, and 5 percent 
have only $1,000 on which to subsist. 

Intolerable, the President said, in a nation 
with a gross national product of nearly $600 
billion. 

What is bad in the Nation, in the Presi- 
dent's view, is worse in Arkansas, according 
to the cold figures. Income for Arkansas 
families, set beside the definition of pov- 
erty made by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics shows why: 

Sixty percent of Arkansas families make 
less than $4,000 a year. Nationally it is 30 
percent. 

Forty-seven and seven-tenths percent of 
Arkansas families have incomes under $3,000. 
Nationally it is 20 percent. 

Fourteen and two-tenths percent of Ar- 
kansas families make less than $1,000 annu- 
ally. It is 5 percent nationally. 
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The median family income in Arkansas, 
according to 1960 census figures, was $3,184. 
Nationally it was $5,600. 

Still some economists consider the Bu- 
reau’s cutoff line too low. A study by the 
University of Michigan, “Income and Wel- 
fare,” sets it at $4,300. Dr. Gabriel Kolko 
in his book “Wealth and Power” puts it at 
$4,500. 

The war on poverty will not be one of 
direct doles to the poor. It is not a beefing 
up of public welfare programs. Instead it 
provides for the use of Federal funds to stim- 
ulate immediately economic and educational 
opportunities. 

It has not been determined how Arkansas 
will share in the President’s poverty program. 
A guess said its first share would be about 
$15 million—provided the bill is approved in 
its present form. Preparations for the pov- 
erty fight in Arkansas will be handled, on the 
State level, by a group to be headed by State 
Planning Commissioner Ted Morley, who was 
appointed by Governor Faubus for the task. 

The antipoverty program in which Arkan- 
sas will share is embodied in the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 which would do 
this: (a) Set up an Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to be administered by R. Sargent 
Shriver; (b) provide $315 million for a com- 
munity action program based on plans sub- 
mitted by communities to combat poverty, 
with the Federal Government intially financ- 
ing 90 percent of the cost; (c) set up a $190 
million job corps to quarter eligible youths 
in more than 100 Federal camps (e.g., Camp 
Chaffee) , where the emphasis would be on job 
training, basic education, and conservation 
projects; (d) create a $10 million volunteers- 
for-America program to enlist 3,000 to 5,000 
workers for service projects to migrant labor 
camps, mental hospitals, etc.; (e) create a $15 
million national work training program to 
help youths find jobs; (f) create a $72.5 mil- 
lion program to help students from poor 
families work their way through college; (g) 
set up a $50 million program for development 
of family-size farms, and provide grants and 
loans to run such farms; (h) create a $25 
million program to provide loans of up to 
$10,000 to new industries in depressed areas 
for each new job created for the hard-core 
unemployed; (i) a $150 million program to 
stimulate State aid in job training and edu- 
cation for parents on relief. 

Estimates say President Johnson's attack 
would apply to 30 million Americans in fami- 
lies with yearly incomes below $2,000. A 
third of Arkansas families are in this cate- 
gory. And of these, 64,041 had an income of 
under $1,000 a year, and 82,639 made only 
$1,000 to $2,000, according to the most recent 
census. 

The next-door-neighbor type of Arkansas 
family with a wage-earning father, a mother, 
and two children fares better, on the average, 
than other family groups, but it is still much 
below the national average. There are 53,506 
families of this type in Arkansas. Nearly half 
have incomes below $4,000 a year. More than 
a fourth earn less than $3,000 annually. 

The President’s program would also help 
the 3 million unattached individuals whose 
annual incomes are below $1,500. There are 
about 105,000 of these unattached persons in 
Arkansas. Their lot, as a group, is not a hap- 
py one. Sixty percent of them—about 
64,000—make less than $1,000 a year. An- 
other 18.7 percent make $1,000 to $2,0000 
annually. 

Where is poverty in Arkansas? It is every- 
where. Only 4 of the 75 counties have a me- 
dian family income above $4,000, the poverty 
cutoff line. They are the industrial counties 
of Pulaski, Saline, Sebastian, and Union. Pu- 
laski leads the State with $4,945 as the me- 
dian family income. 

Ten counties have a median family income 
of less than $2,000. Lowest is Newton. Next 
in line of ascent are Lee, Stone, Fulton, 
Sharp, Woodruff, Lincoln, Madison, Van 
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Buren, and St. Francis. These are from 
Bureau of Census figures. 

Counties with median family incomes of 
less than $3,000 are Baxter, Boone, Calhoun, 
Carroll, Chicot, Clay, Cleburne, Cleveland, 
Conway, Crittenden, Cross, Dallas, Desha, 
Drew, Faulkner, Franklin, Grant, Greene, 
Hempstead, Independence, Izard, Jackson, 
Johnson, Lafayette, Lawrence, Little River, 
Logan, Lonoke, Marion, Mississippi, Monroe, 
Montgomery, Nevada, Perry, Phillips, Pike, 
Poinsett, Polk, Prairie, Randolph, Scott, 
Searcy, White, and Yell. 

Unemployment in Arkansas is slightly 
above the national average. At the end of 
the last fiscal year, Arkansas’ rate was 5.9 per- 
cent compared with the Nation's 5.6. 

The statistic tells nothing of the prolonged 
history of unemployment in the labor mar- 
ket areas surrounding 23 Arkansas towns, nor 
of the need of Federal assistance through the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. In all, 
28 counties are affected by these areas. 

Centers of chronic unemployment, accord- 
ing to the bureau of employment security, 
are Arkadelphia, Camden, Clarksville, Con- 
way, De Queen, Harrison, Magnolia, Malvern, 
Mena, Morrilton, Newport, Ozark, Paris, Po- 
cahontas, Prescott, Rison, Russellville, Sear- 
cy, Sheridan, Stamps, Van Buren, Waldron, 
and Walnut Ridge. 

The poverty rate in Arkansas is highest in 
rural areas. It is always higher among Ne- 
groes than whites. A tenth of all white fam- 
ilies make less than $1,000. More than a 
third of Negro families are in that group. 

Forty percent of all white families have an 
annual income of less than $3,000 a year com- 
pared to 80 percent of Negro families. And of 
white rural farm families, 17 percent earn 
less than $1,000 a year compared to 45 per- 
cent of Negro farm families. 

Public welfare, largely federally supported, 
reaches only the most destitute and barely 
nicks Arkansas’ massive problem. Most goes 
for old age assistance. But persons over 65 
years of age cease to be eligible for assistance 
when they earn more than $30a month. Last 
fiscal year an average of 56,061 cases per 
month received an average payment of $61.85, 
a total of $41,606,514. 

A favorite maxim about poverty is that it 
“is often a state of mind” and that there is a 
difference between poverty and low income. 

Capt. W. E. Grantham, Little Rock City 
Center commander of the Salvation Army, 
sees the main causes as educational back- 
ground and early training. The Army’s youth 
work is designed to overcome a home at- 
mosphere which perpetuates poverty. “We 
let them see they need not be the same lia- 
bility to the community that their parents 
have been. I have counseled with parents 
of these children and found that the pattern 
of their living was set by their parents before 
them,” Captain Grantham said. 

Poverty has its own laws: Poverty perpetu- 
ates itself. Those living in poverty have the 
highest degree of unemployment. Poverty 
level is always tied closely to educational 
level. Poverty is always higher in rural than 
in urban areas; always higher among non- 
whites than whites. And, as if underlining 
the obvious, it is always higher among the 
unskilled. 

In Arkansas most skilled jobs are held 
by white persons. Half the State’s jobs are 
“blue collar” jobs, the 1960 census report 
shows. 

The 1960 census showed that the occupa- 
tional groups with the highest rates of un- 
employment in Arkansas were the operatives 
and kindred workers, craftsmen, and fore- 
men, farm laborers, and common laborers. 
They accounted for 79.4 percent of all the 
experienced unemployed in the State. 
(Operatives are truck and tractor drivers, 
route men, machinery operators, lumber and 
sawmill workers, etc.) . 

A person’s race makes an overwhelming 
difference. Unemployment among Arkansas 
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Negro laborers was twice (36.6 percent) that 
of white laborers (15.3 percent). Three times 
as many Negro farm laborers were unem- 
ployed as white. Unemployment was lowest 
among professional and technical workers— 
that is, the higher educated, white skilled. 

Poverty is related to education. Arkansas 
is below the national educational median, 
and may be falling further behind. The 
average person in the United States has com- 
pleted 10.6 grades of school. The average 
Arkansan has completed 8.9 grades. 

In the last 20 years, Arkansas has risen 
one grade level in its educational median— 
from 7.9 to 8.9—while the United States as 
a whole has risen two—from 8.6 to 10.6. 

In a study of what a model annual budget 
for an urban worker's family should be for a 
“modest but adequate” existence, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics analyzed 20 cities. Of 
the 20, Houston most nearly resembles Little 
Rock. The budget is what should be neces- 
sary for a family consisting of an employed 
husband, aged 38, a wife not employed out- 
side the home, an 8-year-old girl and a 13- 
year-old boy. 

For Houston the modest but adequate 
budget is $5,370. More than half the families 
of Little Rock are below this, and the State 
family median is much lower. 

The poor have their own buying habits. 
The manager of a store of a chain of super- 
markets in Little Rock said buying habits 
differ widely between stores and that some 
stores are stocked with the poorer trade in 
mind. His store is in a predominantly low 
income neighborhood. There is a high move- 
ment in lower cost foods such as dried beans, 
cheaper cuts of pork, pigtails, jowls, ham- 
burger meat, and bone-end stew. The store 
stocks three different price brands of the 
same canned commodity. The cheapest 
brand always moves fastest. 

One of the most frequent ailments physi- 
cians find among children examined at the 
University of Arkansas Medical Center is 


malnutrition. “It’s tremendously high” one 
physician said. “Very common,” said 
another. 


Caring for charity patients is a big business 
in Arkansas, with the biggest business at 
the University Medical Center. There were 
9,456 admissions during the last fiscal year, 
and only 958 of them were full paying pa- 
tients. More than half were full charity 
patients paying nothing, 644 were paid for by 
State welfare, and the remainder paid only 
part of their bills. More than a third of the 
Medical Center's 62,190 outpatients were free 
patients. A sixth were welfare supported. 

The State hospital had 3,538 patients dur- 
ing a recent week. Only 4.5 percent of them 
paid the full charge—$90 a month. Only 
15 percent made even partial payments. 
The remaining 80 percent were full charity 
patients. The belief that well-to-do patients 
seek private psychiatric hospitalization may 
lead to the claim that these figures do not 
give a true picture. But there are fewer than 
200 private psychiatric beds in the State, 
with fewer than 20 psychiatrists. 

Why does Arkansas have a higher poverty 
rate, at least statistically, than most other 
States? 

Dr. Ethel Jones, economist with the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Industrial Research and 
Extension Center in Little Rock, outlined 
her ideas of Arkansas’ traditionally low in- 
come and high poverty rate. 

“We have been heavily dependent upon 
agriculture. It is a traditionally low income 
industry. But it produces a lot of people 
through a high birth rate. 

“This puts pressure on the job market, 
and we are now faced with its (agriculture's) 
decline. It is a labor market type situa- 
tion. There is a large supply of labor rela- 
tive to opportunities.” 

The State’s industry structure, she said, 
does not require a large number of skilled 
workers. We have more of the type of in- 
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dustry that in general has lower earnings. 
Partly because of the skill combination, and 
also because they are located in areas of 
heavy labor supply.” 

Arkansas’ geography—half hill land, half 
fertile deita—contributed to the situation. 
The hill farms were small and poor. The 
delta plantations were held by a few per- 
sons, but required large numbers of laborers. 
Poverty was endemic among the workers and 
the money was concentrated in the hands of 
the few. 

Cotton, the traditional delta crop sold well 
enough—even before Government subsidies— 
to provide a satisfactory income for the large 
landowner. It was a low income crop for 
the sharecropper. 

But such a crop as cotton was mandatory. 
It would keep forever, allowing its shipment 
to distant markets, unlike the high income 
farm commodities such as fresh vegetables 
and fruits which could be grown only close 
to market areas. 

President Johnson in a commencement ad- 
dress in June said the objectives of the fight 
against poverty would be “to elevate our 
national life” and “advance the quality of 
American civilization.” 

Here are some Arkansans—a part of the 
present American civilization. You may 
know them: 

June and James M. live in a four-room 
apartment off East Sixth Street in Little 
Rock. They have five children. James went 
through the sixth grade, June through the 
third. 

When June came into the Salvation Army 
shelter on West Second Street recently, she 
was cleanly dressed. But June, at 34, could 
not get a job because, as she said, “I haven't 
got no education.” 

Her husband worked as “an employee of 
the pickle department” of a Little Rock pack- 
inghouse. But she explained to the social 
worker that $42 a week doesn’t go very far 
with a family of seven. And, anyway, last 
week's check had amounted to only $37.50 
because James had been sick. One of the 
children was also ill. 

June needed money to pay the first 2 
weeks’ rent ($11.50 a week) on the apart- 
ment they had just moved into. The water 
had also just been turned on, and was in 
immediate danger of being cut off. The gas 
had been cut on several days after they had 
moved in. 

They came to Little Rock from Middle, 
Tenn., where James had failed at farm- 
ing. They had been continuously on welfare. 
June’s parents lived in Little Rock, and Ar- 
kansas held out more of a promise. So far, 
that promise had amounted to $42 a week 
salary, the first week's rent and $12 worth of 
groceries bought by the Salvation Army. 

Elizabeth F., a Negro near her 60's, lives 
alone in a shotgun house on Foster Street, 
just about in line with the landing pattern 
of the north-south runway of Adams Field. 
When it rains, the lot across from her house 
fills up with water, creating something of a 
lake for the ragged children that play in the 
street. When the lot is dry, the children play 
in abandoned refrigerators (doors removed) 
and scrapped washing machines that some- 
one has dumped there. Some religious sect 
has strung across one end of the lot, on posts, 
a huge sign to greet (and unsettle) air trav- 
elers coming in to the landing field. It says 
“Prepare To Meet God.” The sign is rag- 
taggle. It is not a very well kept neighbor- 
hood. 


But by the standards of Foster Street, 
Elizabeth is an aristocrat. She lives alone 
and has an income of $80 a month ($960 a 
year). 

The $80 comes from a veterans pension. 
Her husband has been in the North Little 
Rock Veterans Administration Hospital for 
17 years. Elizabeth pays $25 a month rent, 
buys her groceries (largely vegetables and 
fruit) from a store around the corner. She 
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buys on credit and pays up when she can. 
“He carries me. He knows I'm going to pay 
him. I’m good for my debts.” 

“Eighty dollars is all I got in the world,” 
Elizabeth laughed, half apologetically. But 
she was serious when she said, “I have debts 
I just paid my gas bill. That was $7 and my 
water bill. That was $14. And I got more 
to come out. After that I'll be et up. 

“Um living tight. I'm afraid to spend 15 
cents over what I just got to have,” she said. 

Elizabeth, the aristocrat of Foster Street, 
is an “unrelated individual” in Bureau of 
Census parlance. On the average, an un- 
related individual is deemed to be poverty 
stricken when he has an income of less than 
$2,000 a year. 

Howard L., a 68-year-old Negro, is not as 
well off as Elizabeth. He's a retired section 
hand of the Missouri Pacific Lines. He gets 
no company pension. His entire income, ex- 
cept for a dollar here and there from odd 
jobs, comes from the State welfare depart- 
ment. He gets about $64 for himself, and an 
additional $69 for the 6 children who live 
with him and his wife, 

“I don’t have plenty,” Howard said, “But 
I have enough.” His diet consists largely of 
beans and on high days he gets his favorite 
meat—salt pork, “My teeth ain't good, and 
I can't get false teeth.” 

What does Howard do when he gets sick? 
“I just lay around home till I get well,” he 
answered, 

“There ain't no work for me. Nobody 
wants to hire a 68-year-old man,” Howard 
said. 


A DEFINITION OF POVERTY 


The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics uses 
the following dividing lines in defining 
poverty: $4,000 a year for a family of four, 
and $2,000 for an individual living alone. 
All Kinds of income are included, such as 
food grown and consumed on farms. 

Poverty can also be defined in terms of 
those who are denied the minimal levels of 
health, housing, food, and education that 
our present stage of scientific knowledge 
specifies as necessary for life as it is now 
lived in the United States. 


TABLE 1,—The percentage of Arkansas fami- 
lies, by color, in each income bracket ac- 
cording to the 1960 census report 


Family income State White Non- 
total white 


30. 
30. 
18. 

9. 
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$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to 824, 99 ũ 
$25,000 and over 


TABLE Il—The percentage of 4-member 
families in Arkansas, by color, in each in- 
come bracket (husband-wife, 2 children 
under 18 years of age) 


Family income State White Non- 

total white 
Under 81,000 4.4 3.3 21.0 
$1,000 to $1,900. 9.0 7.8 27.4 
$2,000 to aoe 13.1 12.4 23.6 
$3,000 to 83,999. 15.2 15.3 13,2 
$4,000 to $4,999_ 14.9 15.5 6.5 
$5,000 to 85,999. 13.7 14,4 2.8 
$6,000 to $6,999. 9.6 10,1 1.8 
$7,000 to $7,999.. 6.2 6.6 1.3 
$8,000 to $8,999.. 4.5 4.8 9 
$9,000 to 89, 999 2.5 2.6 .8 
$10,000 to $14,999. 4.7 5.0 .6 
$15,000 to $24,999. 17 1.8 .1 
$25,000 and over. 5 .6 a 
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TABLE 111.—Income distribution among un- 
related individuals, by color, in Arkansas 


Income 


State White Non- 
total white 
60. 6 55.6 75.4 
18.7 20. 2 14.5 
8.4 9.2 6.0 
5.2 6.2 2.4 
2.8 3.4 1.1 
16 2.1 2 
.9 1,2 .1 
5 A “x 
.3 S | ELA 
2 3 
4 LIN 
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4 2 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
bill is designed to help those people— 
and particularly those children who did 
not have the wisdom and foresight to be 
born of the right parents or in the right 
place. It is designed to provide oppor- 
tunity, not charity. It is an investment 
in human beings. Its cost will be repaid 
in fruitful lives and in hard coin through 
income tax collections. It is all too plain 
that the unemployed and unemployable 
do not pay taxes, they eat them. 

This proposed legislation is not perfect 
and there will undoubtedly be failings in 
its administration, for it deals with hu- 
man deficiencies with long and deep 
roots which will not be immediately cor- 
rected. But, it provides a chance for 
people who are now outside the material 
and cultural prosperity of our country 
to find new opportunity and a new lease 
on life. Above all it is a chance for chil- 
dren who, without a special effort and 
without special help, will be lost to the 
America for the future as useful and 
productive citizens. 

This bill is drawn for the child on the 
hill farm in the Ozarks, for his counter- 
part in the city slum, for the semiliter- 
ate middle-aged worker who faces the fu- 
ture without hope, and for disintegrat- 
ing families which can, with help, be- 
come sources of stability and strength. 

Mr. President, it is also a chance for 
those who prate about juvenile delin- 
quency to do something about it. Itisa 
chance for those who carp about welfare 
costs to strike at the conditions which 
necessitate them. And, it is a chance 
for those who want a strong America to 
strengthen its primary resource—its 
people. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will approve this proposed legislation. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now been yielded back, The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment to the 
committee amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr, LauscHe]. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
are absent on official business. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. EncLEl, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr, ANDERSON], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH] are necessarily absent. 

Ifurther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Encie], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
is necessarily absent, and if present and 
voting would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No. 478 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 
Aiken Hickenlooper Prouty 
Allott Holland Ribicoff 
Beall Hruska Robertson 
Bennett Jackson Russell 
Boggs Javits Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Case Keating Smith 
Church Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton Magnuson Thurmond 
Curtis McClellan Tower 
Dirksen Mechem Walters 
Eastland Miller Williams, Del, 
Ervin Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Mundt 
Goldwater Pearson 
NAYS—43 
Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bible Hill Muskie 
Brewster Humphrey Nelson 
Burdick Inouye Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Pastore 
Cannon Long, Mo. Pell 
Clark Long, La Proxmire 
Dodd Mansfield Randolph 
Douglas McCarthy Smathers 
Edmondson McGee Sparkman 
Ellender McGovern Symington 
Pulbright McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
re McNamara Young, Ohio 
Gruening Metcalf 
Hart Monroney 
NOT VOTING—8 
Anderson Engle Moss 
Bayh Hayden Yarborough 
Dominick Kennedy 


So the amendment to the committee 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. LauscHE] was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
line 22, in the committee amendment it 
is proposed to strike out the word “non- 
profit.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
amendment is noncontroversial. It has 
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been cleared with the Senator in charge 
of the bill. It has been cleared with rep- 
resentatives of the Johnson administra- 
tion. It would merely make it possible 
for the Director to make a contract with 
an industrial corporation, if he saw fit to 
do so, which had some improvements or 
some methods of aiding in the fight 
against poverty. I hope that the Sena- 
tor from Michigan will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
assume that the remarks made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania are correct. 
I have no objection to accepting the 
amendment. Therefore, I move the 
adoption of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment for myself, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson], and ask that it be made the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 72, 
at the end of section 209, in the com- 
mittee amendment, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

(d) In carrying out the provisions of title 
I and title II of this Act no contract, agree- 
ment, grant, loan, or other assistance shall 
be made with or provided to any public 
agency unless a plan setting forth such pur- 
ported contract, agreement, grant, loan, or 
other assistance has been submitted to the 
Governor of the affected State, and such 
plan has not been disapproved by him within 
thirty (30) days of such submission or has 
been approved by such Governor. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not take long in explaining the amend- 
ment, because it has been previously pre- 
sented in a different form. But I am 
strongly interested in it, and so are the 
other Senators who are cosponsors of 
the amendment. 

The amendment is offered in a differ- 
ent form from the way in which a simi- 
lar amendment was previously pre- 
sented. The pending amendment ap- 
plies to a different field. It applies to 
titles 1 and 2 entirely. It involves a dif- 
ferent section; and provisions with ref- 
erence to the Governor are a little differ- 
ent. But it would give to the Governor 
of each State the right to review by him- 
self, or by any agency that he might des- 
ignate, projects under either titles 1 or 2 
of the bill, and would give him 30 days, 
if he wanted that much time, to act 
upon them. 

The amendment would provide that 
if the Governor had not acted within 
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30 days, the Director could proceed with 
the plan. It would provide that if he 
acted before 30 days, of course, the proj- 
ect could proceed immediately. 

First, I wish to pay tribute to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, who has already 
offered and had accepted two amend- 
ments which substantially deal with this 
field. The first amendment, which was 
offered yesterday and is now in the bill, 
applies to the so-called CCC camp loca- 
tions in a State, and would give the Gov- 
ernors of the States the right to be con- 
sulted on such projects, and to veto them 
within 30 days if a Governor wished to 
do so. 

The second amendment, which was of- 
fered today, and relates to community 
loans, applies only to private institu- 
tions. That amendment provides that 
before loans, contracts, or the like, may 
be made to private institutions within 
a State, the application must be sub- 
mitted to the Governor; and the same 
30-day period of action is allowed. 

It seems to me that the Senate is left 
in a very unfortunate position. If we 
should take that action, we would rec- 
ognize that the Governor had some in- 
terest at least in private institutions 
within his State, and we would give him 
the 30-day period to pass upon the proj- 
ects; and at the same time we would 
take no similar action with reference to 
proposed loans, grants, contracts, or the 
like to public agencies, cities, counties, 
drainage districts, conservation districts, 
forestry boards, and other agencies with- 
in a State. 

I feel very keenly on this question be- 
cause, like the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, I served at a time 
when, under the pressure of war, the 
National Government—and I prefer to 
think that it was because of the pres- 
sure of the war—attempted to impose 
upon the States many requirements and 
programs which would have bypassed the 
Governor, bypassed State action, and 
would have dealt directly with the lower 
levels of Government. We did have a 
long argument with the then adminis- 
tration—the administration of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He came to our 
point of view and decided that that was 
not the right way to approach the ques- 
tion. He took care of it by requiring 
that the Governors be informed and 
have an opportunity to act upon pro- 
posed questions affecting lower units of 
government in the States. 

I strongly feel that it is necessary to 
preserve that course in this bill, just as it 
is preserved in the Area Redevelopment 
Act. I can see no reason whatever why 
anybody need fear the imposition of this 
provision when it has worked so well in 
other cases, and when it shows a con- 
tinuing disposition on the part of the 
Federal Government to recognize that 
States exist, that there is such a thing as 
the Governor speaking for his State, and 
when there are such things as States 
rights, and other things that our country 
has always recognized. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I have listened dur- 
ing the day to some of my fellow former 
Governors on this issue. What concerns 
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me as I have listened to the argument is 
this: We are all realistic and should 
realize that there are many situations in 
which the poverty program might be ap- 
plicable to one city in an entire State. 
Often a situation could prevail in which 
the Governor and the legislature might 
be out of sympathy with the programs 
and problems of one city in a particular 
State. 

Under those circumstances, if there 
were a city in need, a city with problems, 
with needed projects, and the Governor 
and the legislature were out of sym- 
pathy—even though the city needed such 
projects—under the proposal and the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida that city would not 
be able to qualify. The city would be 
deprived of what was necessary to sal- 
vage the future of that community. 

Under those circumstances, I cannot 
agree with some of my fellow former 
Governors who have taken the position 
they have. This is a unique type of prob- 
lem, especially when we find one major 
city in one State and the Governor of 
that State out of sympathy with the 
problems of that community. Under 
those circumstances the community 
should have a right to go to the Federal 
Government and present a project which 
comports with the desires and needs of 
the community, even though they may 
be inconsistent with the desires of the 
Governor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the views 
of my esteemed colleague and former 
Governor, and a good one. I call at- 
tention to the fact that even under war 
conditions there was a unanimous vote 
of the Governors of the then 48 States 
that there was an attempted imposi- 
tion on the rights of the States, and a 
unanimous vote of the 13 Governors, in- 
cluding the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the present speaker, who were mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Governor’s conference. That committee 
comprised seven of one party and six of 
another, and there was not a dissenting 
vote. We were strongly of the belief that 
the bypassing of the Governors of the 
States and the State interests in the 
matter were very hurtful and that prob- 
lems would rise to plague us. Even in 
time of war we insisted that that course 
not be followed. It was abandoned, and 
I think it was abandoned to the good of 
the whole Nation. 

May I say to my distinguished friend 
that the argument which he is making 
now would have applied just as direct- 
ly to the area redevelopment program, 
because in my own State only a hand- 
ful of counties were qualified—as I re- 
call, 12 or 15 of the 67—to receive area 
redevelopment projects. The Governor 
established a special board to deal with 
the problem. I have never heard of any 
friction of any sort arising. Similar situ- 
ations exist in other States. 

It seems to me that if Congress—if 
the other House is so unwise as to fol- 
low the course the Senate has taken up 
to now—is to say that it recognizes the 
right of Governors to be consulted when 
there is a contract to be made with pri- 
vate institutions such as colleges or pri- 
vate hospitals, and that he must be 
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consulted and have 30 days’ time to 
approve it—and I approved of that pro- 
vision, because I thought it was worth- 
while—a Governor should have an op- 
portunity to consider the entire State and 
the developments in his State, and have a 
right to be considered, if there is to be 
dual jurisdiction. To say he is to be given 
that right, as he was by the vote of the 
Senate—lI say it as one who voted for it— 
but to deny him the right to make a 
simple survey and decision on a proposed 
drainage or forest or municipal project 
of some kind would show extremely 
poor judgment and poor discrimination 
on the part of the Senate. 

It is my feeling that there is nothing 
that would come nearer satisfying the 
several Senators whom I heard express 
themselves to the effect that here is a 
bill they can vote for in an experimental 
way than to recognize the right of a 
State and give the Governor an oppor- 
tunity to act, just as he has been given 
under the area redevelopment program, 
and then to recognize the fact that there 
is a State government and a Governor 
elected by all the people of his State 
and answerable to them. 

I cannot see why any former Governor 
should oppose this proposal. I say this 
with all respect to my distinguished 
friend from Connecticut, who had an 
experience such as we had during the 
war, when the Government tried far- 
reaching proposals to obtain speed and 
direct action. We speeded up proc- 
esses to try to obtain action. Some of 
the processes were very offensive to the 
States. 

There was a rule in the Governors’ 
conference that action could not be 
taken except upon unanimous approval. 
We very strongly went to bat on this 
question. 

I see the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] now standing. When 
the Senator from Connecticut concludes 
his colloquy, I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, the reference 
that has been made by the Senator from 
Florida covers generally a series of prob- 
lems affecting a State in its entirety. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; not entirely. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. 1 think it wil be 
found that generally more than one 
community was involved. When we talk 
about the poverty program we find that 
it will be “zeroed” in to affect one or a 
few areas of a particular State, most of 
which will be larger communities. We 
would be less than realistic if we did not 
realize that in many States it would ap- 
ply to a large city. That statement does 
not apply to Connecticut, because there 
are many cities of the same size in Con- 
necticut. Those of us who follow the 
political complexions and conflicts can- 
not but realize that there is often a con- 
flict between a State government or a 
rural legislature and a city which has a 
large population; and that the Governor 
of a State may not always be in sympa- 
thy with the problems that affect a single 
community. If we consider Chicago, 
New York, Los Angeles, or Detroit, 1 
could pick State after State where the 
problems of one city are unique, where 
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the problems that prevail in one city 
are different from the problems that pre- 
vail in most of the State. Suppose the 
mayor of a large city, supported by the 
common council, desired to undertake 
steps for participation in an antipoverty 
program. 

Suppose the Governor of the State is 
out of sympathy with the needs of the 
city of New York or the city of Detroit 
or the city of Chicago and that he will 
not approve certain projects. It would 
be wrong for us to write into the bill a 
veto power for the Governor over a city’s 
needs. It would be wrong to permit a 
mayor, who has been elected by all the 
voters of the city, and a common coun- 
cil or a board of aldermen to be check- 
mated by a Governor or a legislature. 

It would be wrong for Congress to tie 
the hands of a city under its own char- 
ter, which can move in these fields, be- 
cause basically these projects are de- 
signed to help the city with its problems 
and its troubles. 

While I respect the experience and 
the point of view of the Senator from 
Florida, 1 belieye that we are dealing 
with different problems, because the 
problems of poverty are largely separate 
and different in every State, and they 
are separate and different in different 
sections of the State. It would be wrong 
for Congress to foreclose any action that 
a big city might feel it might wish to 
take for its future just because the Gov- 
ernor might feel differently. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I respect the opinion 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. I remind him, first, that 
there is no question of subjecting this 
question to the will of the legislature. 
Everyone knows that there are States in 
which rural areas control great cities. 
However, the Governor is always answer- 
able to all the people. He is elected by 
all the people. He is the man who is 
most interested in trying to reach the 
problems of poverty, which do not exist 
in all parts of the State. 

Besides, we have a very real question 
with respect to the philosophy, and what 
type of government we have. Do we 
wish to bypass the State? Do we wish 
to ignore the State? Do we wish to 
ignore the Governor? Do we wish by 
our action to indicate that we have more 
sympathy for the Governor's control, let 
us say, over colleges—and certainly there 
is plenty of competition between privately 
owned and publicly held institutions— 
and do we wish to give him veto power 
in connection with applications from 
private colleges and not let him have the 
same sort of interest with reference to 
public agencies? 

To do so, it seems to me, would be to 
put us in a horribly inconsistent posi- 
tion. 

Now I gladly yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Florida for yielding to me. 
The junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] provided in his amendment, 
which was adopted, that the Governor 
shall have at least 30 days in which to 
approve or disapprove of plans, and that 
if he has not done so, the plans shall go 
into effect. 
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That provision applies to any private 
or nonprofit or other private institution 
or organization. 

What the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Florida would do would 
be to add the words “public agency” to 
the word “nonprofit.” That is the pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

I most respectfully disagree with the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
because the Governor of a State is vital- 
ly interested in every town and city in 
the State. If a city or town within the 
State wishes to go forward with some 
plan that the Governor does not approve, 
or does not come within the province of 
the Governor to approve, the commu- 
nity may have to put up some money, if 
the Director says that the community 
shall contribute, without the Governor 
being able to say yes or no and without 
consideration of the effect on the State 
as a whole. 

I believe the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Florida is a very proper amend- 
ment. It should be added to the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Florida, 
because I believe it makes the situation 
whole, where it is not now whole, as to 
what the Governor can or cannot ap- 
prove. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. Without the amend- 
ment the bill would leave the Director, 
to be named under the bill—and he 
would not be an elected officer—more 
powerful than the Governors of the re- 
spective States in the matter of passing 
upon important programs in public 
agencies within the State. I do not be- 
lieve the Senate wishes to do that. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I have 
great admiration for the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], as he well 
knows. However, I am inclined to dis- 
agree with the proposal he makes. What 
he says presupposes that the Governor of 
a State would know less about the needs 
and necessities of a State than would the 
director of the programs, who would be 
thousands of miles away, as in the case of 
Wyoming. 

Also, what the Senator argues tends 
toward divisiveness. It pits the Governor 
of a State against the Director with re- 
spect to matters within a State. 

The Governor is in a position to know 
much better the things that are needed 
in his State. If he is not in sympathy 
with any particular section of the State, 
he should not be the Governor of the 
State. If a Governor is not sympathetic 
to one city in the State with respect to 
its needs, he certainly is not alert to his 
responsibility as Governor. 

I respectfully submit that we are com- 
ing to a situation in which the pro- 
ponents of the measure are indicating 
that they wish to have Federal control 
of the States and cities, rather than to 
leave more of these problems to the 
province of the States. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. I have great respect 
for the Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from Massachusetts, both of 
whom I consider very close and good 
friends. They were great Governors, and 
they are great Senators. 

I am trying to bring about a sense of 
realism. Let us name places. Those of 
us who follow government and who have 
followed government through the years 
are aware of the conflict between New 
York City, in many instances, and the 
Governor of New York State, no matter 
who the mayor of the city may be or who 
the Governor of the State may be. There 
have been differences of opinion. I be- 
lieve that when it comes to a problem of 
poverty in New York City, it should be 
within the jurisdiction of the mayor of 
the city of New York, and not the Gov- 
ernor of New York State. 

I do not believe that the Governor of 
New York State should be telling the city 
of New York how it should solve its pov- 
erty problems, which would affect only 
the city of New York, and not Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, or Oneida. 

Consider the State of Illinois. Those 
of us who follow government are aware 
of the frequent conflict between Chicago 
and the Governor’s office with respect 
to administration. What might affect 
the city of Chicago and its poverty prob- 
lems and its deep social and economic 
problems would not necessarily have the 
same impact on the Governor or the 
rest of the State of Illinois. 

If the mayor of Chicago or the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Chicago be- 
lieve they must find a solution to the 
economic and social problems of Chicago, 
I do not believe they should have their 
programs vetoed by the Governor of the 
State of Illinois, no matter who he may 
be, and no matter who the mayor of Chi- 
cago may be. 

I would not be concerned about the 
State of Wyoming. I am sure that the 
Governor of Wyoming would look at Wy- 
oming and treat every problem in the 
same way. 

We are dealing with a different philos- 
ophy. In a sense we are dealing with 
problems that are not State problems, 
but problems which, time after time, are 
pinpointed into one community. The 
plans of the mayor and the common 
council should not be vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

I am curious to have the reaction of 
a man who was the distinguished mayor 
of the great city of Philadelphia, and who 
is now a Senator from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. I do not know what his prob- 
lems were when he was mayor of Phila- 
delphia, but I am convinced that when 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was mayor of Philadelphia, with 
all due respect to whoever the Governor 
was during his term of office, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, as mayor, was better 
qualified to understand the problems of 
Philadelphia than was the Governor of 
the State, no matter how brilliant or how 
fair the Governor of Pennsylvania might 
have been. 

Since we are dealing with deep eco- 
nomic and social problems, it would be 
unfortunate if we allowed the Governor 
to veto the needs of a city. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
attention to something that I mentioned 
before, but which I feel must have been 
missed by Senators, judging by some 
later votes. 

Under the heading “Community Action 
Programs” at pages 65 and 66 of the bill, 
there are enumerated four broad areas 
of power of the Director. Of course, we 
are granting such powers when we pass 
the bill. I have no objection to any 
of these four recitals. 

However, at the top of page 66 there 
are some additional words—and I ask 
Senators to ponder these words—which 
read as follows: 

The Director is authorized to prescribe such 
additional criteria for programs carried on 
under this part— 


That is, this part of the bill— 
as he shall deem appropriate. 


I do not know what he will deem ap- 
propriate. I hope we shall have an 
imaginative Director. I hope we shall 
have someone who will see problems 
which he thinks are over and above 
these four areas of power. We shall have 
some of them when we pass the bill. But 
if he acts in a field of that kind, now 
out of our knowledge, now unseen by us, 
shall we say that the Governor of the 
State shall have no right to review a 
program involving such a new and un- 
predicted matter, so far as the bill is 
concerned? I think it is particularly 
wise and necessary to give the Governor 
and the State government some recog- 
nition in this field. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I find the premise upon 
which the Senator proceeds and upon 
which other amendments have been of- 
fered today strange. I wonder why such 
a principle would not apply to the com- 
munity facilities program, urban re- 
newal, and public housing. Why should 
Congress undertake to give to a Gover- 
nor the power and responsibility of veto- 
ing a project of a city or a State requir- 
ing financial assistance from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States? This is 
a concept with which we have not com- 
plied heretofore in numerous Federal 
aid programs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But we have com- 
plied with it in the latest proposal in 
this field, the attempt to reach the pov- 
erty situation in communities where 
poverty exists. That is the Area Re- 
development Act. We did comply with 
it; and I believe wisely so. If there has 
been the first difficulty that has arisen 
because of that provision in the act, it 
certainly did not arise in my State; and 
I have not heard of its arising anywhere, 
whatsoever. 

The point is: Are we going to recognize 
the fact that this Nation is composed 
of a sovereign Federal Government to 
act in Federal matters, and also of 50 
sovereign State governments to act in 
State matters, with men at the head of 
State governments who have been 
elected by the whole body of the people 
of those States, who know something 
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about the problems there, and not have 
any concern about them, particularly 
when we have already taken action twice 
in the bill, first, with reference to the 
work camps? In that respect, we have 
given the Governors the right to act or 
not act, to keep the camp out of his 
State if he wishes to. Second, we have 
acted with reference to applications for 
private institutions—colleges and the 
like—with which he has much less con- 
nection than he has with public agen- 
cies, as to which we have not given him 
the same right . 

How consistent is it for us to leave 
blank this field in which there will be 
more interest, perhaps, than in any 
other, namely, the matter of reaching 
into distressed rural areas or distressed 
urban areas with a State agency that 
can look at the problem very quickly and 
probably make many helpful sugges- 
tions, and then allow the approval to be 
given; or else, if the Governor does not 
approve it, allow 30 days to pass and 
permit the program to proceed anyway. 

The philosophy mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GORE] would make the Director, who 
would not be an elected officer at all, 
more powerful in those fields reaching 
into the poverty-stricken areas of the 
States, than the Governors of those 
States. To my mind, that is not a toler- 
able situation or a tolerable position for 
me to take as a Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield again to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. With respect to programs 
in which the State provides matching 
funds, I think it is clearly proper and 
right for the executive authority of the 
Governor to be respected, and that it be 
effective. But with respect to projects 
that are entirely financed by the Federal 
Government—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, who is in charge of the bill, 
allow additional time, because I was gen- 
erous to the Senator from Connecticut 
and the Senator from Tennessee. I be- 
lieve that, appropriately, their time 
should come out of the time of the 
opposition. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I shall yield what- 
ever time is necessary for the Senator 
from Tennessee, if he will first let me 
make a comment. 

The philosophy behind the bill is to 
place the control of the situation, so far 
as the alleviation of the impoverished 
people is concerned at the lowest possible 
level of government. The assumption is 
that the government level closest to the 
people understands the problems best. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Florida would establish bureaucratic con- 
trol above the local or State officials, offi- 
cials who are just as much elected as are 
Governors but who are closer to the 
problems, more familiar with the re- 
quired solution, and more familiar with 
the necessity for doing something to 
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eliminate them, in the first place, than 
Governors are likely to be. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senator 
will yield time to me. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Let us not have it 
yielded all at once. I understand that 
the Senator from Tennessee is conduct- 
ing a colloquy with the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Michigan first yielded to me, so that 

Mr.McNAMARA. No. Ihave yielded 
to the Senator from Tennessee. If the 
colloquy is to be continued, it does not 
make any difference to whom the time is 
yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Florida, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for being a little more 
generous than the Senator who is han- 
dling the bill. I appreciate his courtesy. 

Mr. GORE, I think the Senator from 
Michigan has been generous to both of 
us. It was I who had used the time. 

I was about to say that in programs 
in which the contractual relationship is 
between the Federal Government and 
the municipality or a county or regional 
organization, I see no justification for 
interposing the power of the Governor to 
veto. This is not wise. This is not a 
practice that has been followed. I see 
no necessity for starting it now. 

It may well be that there will be a 
mayor of a city or a city council, selected 
by the overwhelming approval of the 
people of that city, who will apply for 
assistance from the Federal Government 
in a program to bring about better edu- 
cation, training, or community develop- 
ment of facilities. A Governor might 
not be so familiar with the problem. In- 
deed, one can conceive of the possibility 
that a Governor would not even be 
sympathetic. Yet by this amendment it 
is proposed to give the Governor power to 
veto a possible contractual relationship 
between the Federal Government and a 
municipality for a program to accom- 
plish the needs and objectives of the 
pending bill. 

I ask the Senator from Florida on what 
basis of wisdom and logic he arrives at 
his proposal. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I am glad to answer 
the Senator from Tennessee. The Sen- 
ator is an expert on the Federal aid high- 
way system. 

Mr. GORE. That involves matching 
funds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows 
perfectly well that even on the 90-10 
matching basis, a large measure of con- 
trol is left to the State road depart- 
ments, whose members are appointed or 
named by the Governors. 

Under the Hill-Burton Act, a State 
agency accepts funds for the State and 
then parcels them out and recommends 
how they shall be used. That system 
has worked satisfactorily in my State 
for a long time. 

With respect to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, some of them com- 
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pletely financed by Federal sources, some 
with a requirement for local grants, 
there has been a requirement for a long 
time that such proposals for improve- 
ments must be referred to the Governor 
for his approval or disappoval, and a 
fixed period of time must elapse before 
any action can be taken. 

So there is no lack of precedent in 
this field. To the contrary, the prec- 
edents are overwhelming in favor of 
the recognition of State governments. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that having had the honor to serve 
in that capacity, and also on the govern- 
ing board of the National Conference of 
Governors, I know that that is one of 
the things which have worked most 
smoothly in cooperation between State 
and Federal Government on matters of 
vast importance, in which either the 
Governor or an agency appointed by him 
has been the responsible factor within 
the State to handle specific programs. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has referred 
to two programs—namely, the highway 
program, in which the Federal Govern- 
ment provides funds to match the funds 
of a State to accomplish a program 
which is mutually a Federal and a State 
undertaking. He referred also to proj- 
ects under the direction of the Corps of 
Engineers, which projects are, as he cor- 
rectly states, submitted to the Governor 
for a period of time on which the Gover- 
nor can make a report of approval or 
disapproval. But, it is only a report. 
He does not have the power of veto. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Congress has the 
power to veto. 

Mr. GORE. Congress does have the 
power to veto. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Congress does veto. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, but the Senator's 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment would have Congress give the Gov- 
ernor of a State the power of veto. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is what he has 
under the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. GORE. I am sorry, but I do not 
believe that to be the case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. GORE. I am advised that that is 
not the case. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Is it not true that 
when we talk about the highway pro- 
gram and Federal matching funds, in- 
variably we have a situation in which 
the needs of a State are much greater 
than the allocation of funds that come 
from the Federal Government. There- 
fore, there is a question of who should 
settle the priorities of how the matching 
funds will be spent. Consequently, this 
is something within the jurisdiction of 
the Governor, because it usually affects 
the highway system of an entire State, 
which affects State and interstate roads. 

Mr. GORE. If I may interrupt—plus 
this fact: Highways are State and Fed- 
eral. 

Mr, RIBICOFF. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GORE. Streets are municipal. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Invariably, streets 
are municipal. From my own experience 
in my own State of Connecticut, no Fed- 
eral funds go into city streets. But I do 
know that the demands for roads are so 
great that it was always one of the most 
burdensome tasks that a Governor had 
to allocate the limited amount of funds, 
no matter how large, to try to be fair to 
the State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
since the Senator from Florida has been 
so generous with his time in relation to 
the opposition, I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida to reply. How 
much time does the Senator from Florida 
desire? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Five minutes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had the honor, as 
the Senator probably remembers, to 
serve as Governor of my State during 
World War II. There were 126 military 
bases in my State. Many highways were 
built entirely by Federal funds. There 
was not one case in which the Federal 
Government built such a highway with- 
out first consulting the Governor, or the 
Governor’s office, and the State road 
department, as to the best possible loca- 
tion of any road and any suggestions 
that we had to offer. Those roads were 
all built, to the extent of 100 cents of 
every dollar, by the Federal Government 
in time of war. It did not prove to be 
difficult to cooperate with the Federal 
Government. It is obvious that the Gov- 
ernor and the State highway depart- 
ment must have a better idea of the 
permanent needs of his State. We all 
hoped that the war would not last for- 
ever, and of course we hoped that the 
roads would. Some of those roads are 
still in good condition. So that entrust- 
ing some responsibility to the Governor’s 
office on such occasions as these is not a 
new thing, but is accepted practice under 
Federal-State relationships. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator has described a program of con- 
sultation. He has not described one in 
which the Governor had a veto over a 
Federal undertaking. The bill provides 
consultation, but the Senator’s amend- 
ment provides for a veto. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I esteem the Sena- 
tor from Florida but I feel that his 
amendment is not in the interest of 
proper and equitable contractual agree- 
ment. 

Since we have mentioned the Federal 
aid highway program, I believe that 
we should have the Recorp reflect that 
in the Federal aid to airports program, 
the Federal Government and the mu- 
nicipalities deal directly one with the 
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other. There is a matching of funds 
to construct federally approved airports, 
but there is no veto given to the State 
Governor. There is no necessity for the 
Federal Government to go to the State 
government in the matter of construc- 
tion of airports which serve the inter- 
state operations of air carriers. The 
reasoning of my cherished colleague, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
cannot be sustained, in my opinion, and 
I join the vigorous opponents to the 
amendment; namely, Senators GORE, 
RIBICOFF, and CLARK. 

The power advocated here for a Gov- 
ernor of a State to veto a program 
desired by a city is not founded in fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In reply to the Sen- 
ator, let me say that of course the avia- 
tion of the country is controlled at the 
Federal level. Licenses to operate air- 
planes are granted to individuals by the 
Federal Government. Licenses to op- 
erate routes, to set schedules, the ap- 
proval of rates, and the control of flying 
operations, all are under the control 
of Federal officials. 

I believe that is materially different 
from the matter of allocating poverty 
directed programs in a State where the 
Governor conceivably will know at least 
as much, and I believe a good deal more 
about what parts of his State are pov- 
erty stricken, and what kinds of relief 
would be effective in various portions 
thereof. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. GORE. Has the Senator from 
Florida used all his time? Does the 
Senator yield to me for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield, if 
I have time. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to point to only 
one further example. All of us have 
been anxious to pass the bill to extend 
Federal aid to impacted school districts. 
Some States have many—all States I 
believe have one or more. The relation- 
ship is directly between the Federal 
Government and the school district 
which has the impacted conditions. 
This is only one more instance in which 
the relationship between the Federal 
Government and the local community 
can flow to the public good without the 
intervention of a Governor’s veto. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan allow me some 
time? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I am glad to yield 
some time to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Does the Senator desire about 
3 minutes? 

Mr. CLARK. Three minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise on 
behalf of the mayors of America. I 
used to be one. So did the able majority 
whip. So did the able junior Senator 
from New Hampshire. So did the able 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. 

The Senator from Ohio says, “What 
about me?” We know that there is a 
conflict of interest in this regard because 
he was once a mayor but he was later 
also a Governor. I am not prepared to 
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say how he would react in this matter. 
For that reason I have excluded him 
from my computation, just as the Sena- 
tor from Florida excluded the former 
able Governor from Maine. 

I commend the Senator from Con- 
necticut for the able presentation he has 
made of the conflict which is inherent 
in American politics—as every Senator 
in the Chamber knows—between the 
mayors of the great cities of America 
where the poor are located, and where 
the money will be spent to eradicate 
poverty. The Governors of many 
States—not all States—certainly not 
Connecticut—are involved in such con- 
flicts. I do not charge Florida, I do 
not charge Mississippi, I do not charge 
Alabama—I do not charge any State, 
because I wish to stay well within the 
rules of the Senate, but it is perfectly 
obvious that the place where the money 
must go is in large part to the big cities 
of America. 

I had the unhappy experience of serv- 
ing as mayor of Philadelphia for 3 years 
when there was an unsympathetic Gov- 
ernor in Harrisburg. My friend David 
Lawrence, who is also the friend of many 
other Senators, was mayor of Pittsburgh 
at the same time, and he had the same 
problems I had with the then Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

There is a conflict between the rural 
area, which is all too often the area to 
which the Governor looks because he 
needs his legislature and the great urban 
areas where the problems of poverty 
exist. I believe that the Senate made 
a mistake earlier today when it adopted 
an amendment, to some extent putting 
a Governor in the situation in which he 
could veto a Federal program. There 
is no veto in the Area Redevelopment 
Administration bill with respect to the 
Governor. 

The urban renewal program, the Com- 
munity Facilities Act, and a host of other 
programs—the most successful programs 
in terms of welfare in which the Federal 
Government participates—go right from 
the President and Congress to the may- 
ors of cities, and, in this instance, the 
county commissioners, as well. 

I hope very much that the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 3 minutes to me? 

Mr, MCNAMARA. Iyield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wish to say a word 
or two about the debate that has taken 
place on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

I commend the Senator from Tennes- 
see for his searching questions. I think 
they brought out the fact that there is 
no present Federal program, which is not 
a matching program, in which the Gov- 
ernor of a State is given the power of 
veto. Now we are undertaking, with the 
adoption of the Smathers amendment 
today, the first step toward establish- 
ing a precedent with respect to a wholly 
federally financed program directed to- 
ward the problem of poverty which 
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plagues the Nation and has no respect 
for State boundaries. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] pointed out, poverty tends 
to be concentrated in the urban centers 
of America, where the outlook may be 
quite different from that which domi- 
nates the decisions of State government. 
We are taking a new step in giving, for 
the first time, in a wholly financed Fed- 
eral program, veto powers to the Gov- 
ernors of the various States. But we 
are doing more than that. We are con- 
ferring upon the Governors a power of 
control over a Federal program that is 
greater than the power that the Gover- 
nors themselves enjoy with respect to 
State action of their own governments. 
The veto that we have already approved, 
in part, and that we are now asked to 
extend, is an unlimited veto. Show me 
the State where any State constitution 
confers upon its chief executive the 
power of unlimited veto. 

There are some States, indeed, where 
the Governor has no veto at all. But 
I know of none where the legislature can- 
not override the Governor’s veto, where 
programs of the State government are 
concerned. Nor do I know of any where 
the Governor can veto the decision of 
the city governments. 

So we are establishing a new prece- 
dent in which we confer upon the Gov- 
ernors, in the name of State rights, 
not only something which we have never 
given them before, but a power beyond 
that which they enjoy within their own 
State governments. 

This is a very risky precedent. Very 
little thought is being given to it. Once 
we do it, we shall be asked to do it again. 
I think this is unfortunate. This is not 
a legitimate application of the doctrine 
of State rights. This is a mischievous 
and unprecedented application—a usur- 
pation of the right of Congress to decide 
how Federal money should be spent, by 
subjecting our decision to the veto of 
50 Governors. I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida will be 
defeated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Iyield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Senators in their zeal 
for their cause forget a great many 
things. One of those things is selective 
service. The Governors are made the 
sole agency of the U.S. Government with- 
in the respective States for the adminis- 
tration of selective service. They are 
wholly responsible for it. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 
But I have administered the selective 
service, and I know something about it. 

Mr. CLARK. How about the local 
draft boards? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The local draft 
boards are appointed by the Governor. 
They are answerable to him. The Gov- 
ernors of States are entrusted with the 
responsibility for putting on a decent 
performance under selective service in 
their States. If there is anything more 
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important, if there is anything more 
impressive from the standpoint of rec- 
ognizing States rights than the matter 
of conferring upon the Governor the di- 
rect responsibility of setting up and ad- 
ministering selective service I do not 
know what it could be. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I should like to ask 
the Senator if there is not a great differ- 
ence between the placing of administra- 
tive responsibility upon the Governor 
and giving him a veto power? Under 
the selective service, a Governor is not 
given the power to veto the draft in his 
State. That is the issue now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Governor is 
given the power to decide who should 
head the administration. One man had 
been named by my predecessor to ad- 
minister the law. When I came in, I 
named the adjutant general to replace 
him. Various officials had to be re- 
Placed. The entire administration had 
to be reviewed in each county where the 
draft boards are located. Those were 
things for the Governor to decide. 
When it came to appeals, the people 
had a right to appeal, but the original 
decisions were made by the representa- 
tives of the Governor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield back the the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] to the committee amendment. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr, KENNEDY] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
is necessarily absent, and if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 479 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 

Aiken Carlson Ellender 
Allott Case Ervin 
Beall Cotton Fong 
Bennett Curtis Goldwater 
Boggs Dirksen Grue: 
Byrd, Va. Eastland Hickenlooper 
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Hill Morton Sparkman 
Holland Mundt Stennis 
Hruska Pearson Talmadge 
Jordan, N.C. Prouty Thurmond 
Jordan, Idaho Robertson Tower 
Keating Russell Walters 
Lausche Saltonstall Williams, Del. 
McClellan Scott Young, N. Dak. 
Mechem Simpson 
Miller Smith 
NAYS—49 

Bartlett Hayden Monroney 
Bayh Humphrey Morse 
Bible Inouye Moss 
Brewster Jackson Muskie 
Burdick Javits Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Neuberger 
Cannon Kuchel Pastore 
Church Long, Mo. Pell 
Clark Long, La. Proxmire 
Cooper Magnuson Randoiph 
Dodd Mansfield Ribicoff 
Douglas McCarthy Smathers 
Edmondson McGee Symington 
Fulbright McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Gore McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Hart McNamara 
Hartke Metcalf 

NOT VOTING—5 
Anderson Engle Yarborough 
Dominick Kennedy 


So Mr. HOLLAND's amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 88, 
line 6, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed that the figure “$50,000,000” 
be stricken and that there be inserted 
in lieu thereof the figure “$25,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. In my opinion, the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the desk has 
become necessary because of two pre- 
vious actions taken by the Senate this 
afternoon with relation to title 3 of the 
bill. 

The first action was in connection with 
an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota, which eliminated from 
the bill the $1,500 grant provision to 
farmowners. 

The second change came from the 
adoption of my amendment, which elim- 
inated from the bill the program under 
which corporations would be formed to 
buy land and improve the land with 
fences, houses, water supplies, farm 
buildings, and otherwise. 

On page 88 of the bill, $50 million is 
proposed to be authorized for the fi- 
nancing of the three programs. 

First, is the $1,500 grant to individual 
farmers; second, the private corporation 
loans to gather land and distribute it; 
and, third, the program providing money 
to cooperatives to serve farmers in dif- 
ferent communities. 
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Two of those provisions have been 
stricken from the bill. The bill still con- 
tains the $50 million authorization which 
was contemplated for the three pro- 
grams. My amendment would reduce 
that $50 million to $25 million. The $25 
million would be available, first, for 
loans; second, for aid to the cooperatives 
in the communities 

Mr. M NAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. The figure that was 
eliminated by the previous amendment 
was approximately $15 million. If the 
Senator will amend the figure to $35 mil- 
lion, we shall be willing to take it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Fifteen million dol- 
lars is provided for the third phase of 
this program: 

The Director is authorized to make loans 
to local cooperative associations furnishing 
essential processing, purchasing, or market- 
ing services, supplies, or facilities predom- 
inantly to low-income rural famiiles. 


On page 88, $15 million is earmarked 
for the program to help local coopera- 
tives. The other $35 million was in- 
tended for the two programs that have 
been eliminated. I am suggesting that 
$25 million of the $50 million is a fair 
amount. I believe the Senator ought to 
take the amendment. 

Mr. McNAMARA. We cannot take it 
because the Senator’s mathematics do 
not seem to jibe. We will go along if the 
Senator will make it $35 million and take 
out the $15 million. That seems to be 
the proper figure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio re- 
lated to the family farm cooperatives, 
and the amount incorporated for that 
purpose was approximately $15 million. 
The word “grants” was changed to 
“loans,” but the same amount of money 
is necessary, even though it isloans. The 
totals are not changed so far as that 
section is concerned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
recting me in such a manner that the 
premise for his correction is not sound. 
I merely wanted to point out that there 
was not $15 million allocated to finance 
the phase of the program which was 
eliminated; $50 million was allocated for 
three programs, $15 million for the co- 
pi and $35 million for the other 
wo. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And of the other 
two $15 million of the $35 million was 
allocated for the agency. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, It is in the bill. 
ae LAUSCHE. Where is it in the 

? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language of 
the bill on page 88 is, “for the purpose 
of carrying out this title,” which in- 
cludes sections 302 and 303. The 
amount provided was $50 million. The 
part of the bill I amended was merely 
to change the concept from grants to 
loans. The amountis not changed. The 
part eliminated by the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio, regrettably, was 
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section 303. The estimate by the agency 
to carry out that title was $15 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not want to 
quibble, but I want the Senator from 
Minnesota to read to me from the bill 
where it is provided that $15 million 
must be used for the program. 

Make it $30 million and I will accept 
it 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Make it $35 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Thirty million dol- 
lars and we will settle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move to amend the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio by striking out 850, 
000,000” and making it “$35,000,000”, in 
line 6, on page 88. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield back my 
time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment to the amendment to 
the committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio, as 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan, to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment, as amended, to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment (No. 1131) to the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
as follows: 

On page 47, lines 15 and 16, strike out 
“conservation camps and”. 

On page 47, line 18, beginning with the 
comma strike out through line 6 on page 48 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 53, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 

“EXCLUSION OF FEDERAL CONSERVATION CAMPS 

“Sec. 107. The provisions of this part shall 
not be deemed to authorize the establish- 
ment or operation by any Federal agency of 
conservation camps.” 

On page 53, line 6, strike out “107” and 
insert in lieu thereof “108”. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, this 
amendment concerns the Job Corps in 
part A of title I of the pending bill, S. 
2642. 

Part A of this bill is largely a rewrite 
of the Youth Conservation Corps bill 
known as S. 1 of the last session of this 
Congress. That bill was narrowly passed 
by the Senate, and has been pigeon- 
holed in the House since last year. It is, 
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also largely a resurrection of the old CCC 
camp program of the thirties. 

Part A of the pending bill, however, 
contains one addition which the old S. 1 
did not contain. That is the inclusion of 
“training centers” in the present part A. 
As part A is now worded, it provides for 
“conservation camps,” which have been 
discussed among us for the past several 
years sufficiently so I think there is little 
doubt about the kind of thing envi- 
sioned by that term. 

Part A also, however, includes a rela- 
tively new concept known as “training 
centers,” which, according to the hear- 
ings, would most probably be established 
in former military bases which no longer 
are needed by the military. 

Mr. Shriver's testimony points out that 
the training centers are oriented more to 
education and training of enrollees for 
participation in the labor force after 
they return from camp. On the other 
hand, the conservation camps which 
cost almost twice as much per man would 
concentrate on “work” of a conserva- 
tion type, with minimal education and 
training opportunities. They would not 
then, in the words of Secretary Wirtz 
“qualify one of the enrollees for a skilled 
occupation. That we should dismiss 
completely.” 

In addition to the testimony of Secre- 
tary Wirtz, the committee last year 
heard considerable testimony from State 
officials who run similar conservation 
programs in their States. Mr. Richard 
Farrow, who is director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Youth Services, when 
asked whether these boys are unskilled 
when they leave the camps replied: 

By and large, yes. A few of them, who 
might work as unskilled workers might get 
what would be called beginning skills. They 
are not journeymen by any means. 


This year, Mr. Green and Mr. Grauer, 
both of the California Department of 
Employment and Forestry are especially 
concerned over the conservation camp 
program because, although the program 
is designed for school dropouts the camps 
themselves suffer severely from dropouts. 
The following quote from an article in 
the Washington Post of May 19, is im- 
portant: 

During the first 6 months of the program 
at the Oak Glen Forestry Youth Camp, 101 
of the 194 youths enrolled have dropped out. 
Of the remaining 93, a group of 11 completed 
the full 6-month course. 


Mr. President, I can see some merit in 
these training centers as they have been 
described by Mr. Shriver and others in 
our hearings on this bill. Last year I 
could not see any justification for the 
Youth Conservation Corps, and appar- 
ently a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and a very respectable minor- 
ity in the Senate agreed with that view. 

During the hearings on this pending 
bill, Mr. Shriver agreed that $4,700 was 
an average expenditure per man in the 
Jobs Corps section; that is, an average 
of the costs per man of the conservation 
camps when considered with the in-town 
training centers. Thus, the training 
center costs would be considerably less 
than this $4,700 per man, because last 
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year in the hearings on S. 1 it was pointed 
out that in 1961 the Departments of Ag- 
riculture and Interior had estimated the 
costs for the conservation camps to range 
from more than $12,000 per man for a 
25-unit camp. These figures are as 
follows: 

A 25-man unit would cost $12,297 per 
boy. 

A 50-man unit would cost $9,016 per 
boy. 

A 100-man unit would cost $8,263 per 
boy. 

Mr. President, during the exhaustive 
hearings on S. 1 last year, and during 
the short hearings we have held on the 
pending bill, there is a glaring lack of 
justification for the formation of these 
conservation camps in part A. In addi- 
tion to being of no help to enrollees to 
prepare for entrance into the labor mar- 
ket, there is not a single word in the 
job corps section which relates the pro- 
gram to poverty. The only thing of sig- 
nificance in the section is the require- 
ment that enrollees must be certified as 
no longer able to profit from school at- 
tendance in his community. In other 
words, the conservation camp program 
is designed for school dropouts and in- 
corrigibles whom local school boards do 
not want to bother with anymore. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that 
school dropouts and incorrigibles should 
not be helped. I am saying, however, 
that such a program should not be dis- 
guised as a help to the poor. There is 
not a single word in this section of the 
pending bill which relates to the poor. 

I have therefore offered the pending 
amendment. My amendment removes 
from the bill the provisions which permit 
the establishment of these conservation 
camps. They are admittedly of no value 
in training boys for entry into the labor 
market. They are admittedly the most 
expensive of any programs offered to the 
Congress in this bill, and they are ad- 
mittedly the least beneficial parts of the 
program. Further, and what is most im- 
portant, these conservation camps have 
very little to do with assistance to the 
poor, and an unjustified program should 
not be put in this bill to get a free ride 
to passage at the expense of the poor. 

My amendment does not reduce the 
money authorized for the entire poverty 
program. The pending bill itself does 
not allocate specific sums to this or any 
other part, but rather lumps authoriza- 
tions by title. Hence, the money other- 
wise to be spent on these conservation 
camps could, with the adoption of my 
amendment, be used for constructive 
work among the poor through other titles 
and parts of this bill. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a little 
comparison between the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, the Voca- 
tional Education Act, and the conserva- 
tion camps provision of this bill. The 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act and vocational education are very 
worthwhile and good programs to help 
our young people prepare for their work- 
ing years. Yet, their cost per man is less 
than one-quarter of the expense of this 
conservation camp program. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this There being no objection, the chart 
chart may be included in the Recorp at was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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this point in my remarks. 


as follows: 


Comparison of allowances and benefits under various Federal programs 


Manpower Develo) 
ment and Training Act 


Monthly 1 $80 per month 
to enrollee, 


None (can pay acci- 
dent insurance if it 
is a local school 
board policy). 


1 These figures will apply to the age group 16 through 21. 


Vocational education 


Not over $45 
per acade 
school is not within a reason- 
able commuting distance from 
the student’s home, the com- 
pensation can be up to $60 per 
month or 

ar. 


Job Corps 


r month or $350 


$50 per month (plus $50 
ic year, but if the 


9 ſor po — — 
possible ma r 
month if the enrollee A daad $25 
of his readjustment 

to a dependent). 

per academic 


Furnish, or arrange for the fur- 
nishing of, health services, 


Note.—Under the Manpower Development and Training Act program the enrollees 16 through 21 are allowed 
$80 month, and those over 21 are paid an amount equal to the unemployment compensation of that State. To 
be eligible for this larger allowance, 4 criteria must be met: (a) over 21; (b) have been a member of the labor force 2 or 


more rs; (c) head of household; and (d) be unemployed. 
years: ( can still be trained, without the allowance. Age 17 is the lower limit of 
the Manpower Development and Training Act — — 


Those who don't meet all of these crite: 


States can pay up to $10 per week over the unemployment compensation figure in that State after the 10th week of 
training. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment does not reduce the 
funds authorized in the bill to help the 
poor. It does remove a highly wasteful 
program from the bill so that funds could 
be diverted to other worthwhile, valu- 
able programs which will have an ap- 
preciable and good effect on the poor 
and the disadvantaged. Indeed, it will 
provide larger sums to send other boys 
and girls in far larger numbers to the 
training centers where Mr. Shriver has 
described the education and training 
programs to be of much greater value to 
these young people. 

Mr. President, last year a list of the 
camps was inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It was a list of camps 
which were purported to be available 
within a 30-day period, or within a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

I checked that list very carefully last 
year and found that some of the camps 
were not even in existence. I asked Mr. 
Shriver this year if he would indicate 
where the camps were located and how 
soon they would be available. 

As I recall, during the hearings he 
said that a hundred camps would be 
available in short order. However, he 
submitted a list, which is not a very long 
list, but it is headed: 

There are no camps on Federal lands 
which are at the present time available for 
immediate occupation for the Job Corps. 
There follows a list of available campsites 
which can be opened in periods ranging from 
1 month to 1 year. 


I believe we would find that very few, 
if any, of the camps would be ready 
within a month, and that most of them 
would require a much longer period be- 
fore they could be used for this purpose. 

I am in favor of the training centers. 

ey may serve a useful purpose, al- 
though they are duplicating some of our 
other efforts under the vocational edu- 
cation programs. For example, we have 
already authorized pilot projects. The 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare in the House and the Senate Com- 
mittee also last year agreed that it was 
worth an experiment. However, these 
are only pilot programs. 


Now we are not even allowed to pause 
to see how they would work. Instead of 
that, we are asked to provide funds for 
what is said will be 40,000 people, at a 
cost of $190 million this year. 

The conservation camp part of the 
program, in my judgment, would not 
train any boy or girl for a useful occu- 
pation of any kind. A boy would not 
acquire any skill. He would acquire 
absolutely nothing that he did not pos- 
sess when he entered the camp. We 
would find that many of them would re- 
turn to the city streets and be more dis- 
illusioned than ever, and that jobs would 
not be available to them, because they 
would have acquired no skills. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr, PROUTY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Vermont for offering his very 
constructive amendment. He has 
pointed up something that is manifest. 
I should like to note that Mr. Conrad 
Wirth, who was the director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and who was very 
closely associated with the CCC camps 
as a member of its advisory committee, 
and as the man who directed all of its 
functions related to the Department of 
the Interior and to the national parks, 
related in testimony before the commit- 
tee in the 86th Congress, on S. 812, what 
happened in Yellowstone Park. He 
said: 

We had one camp in Yellowstone that 
came from the Bronx, N.Y. It was a 200- 
man camp. The camp had been back in the 
remote section of Yellowstone for barely 2 
weeks, when the superintendent got a call 
for help from the camp commander, who 
was a Reserve officer in the Army. He had 
a riot on his hands. 

The superintendent sent some rangers in 
to help the commanding officer and in short 
order they had the boys quieted down again. 
The investigation routed out about 19 boys 
and they were shipped back to the Bronx. 

The only thing they could get out of these 
boys was that they just could not stand the 
quiet nights and the coyotes howling and 
a few things of that kind. 


It is funny, but it is pathetic. They 
had to get back to the concrete, the noise, 
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the subways, and so forth, because that was 
their way of life. 


This indicates the type of problems 
that will be faced when a Job Corps is es- 
tablished. Taking boys off the city 
streets, out of their environment, and ex- 
pecting them to adjust to a new life will 
not adjust them to anything. They may 
suffer from maladjustment. They will 
be nonhigh school graduates, except in 
unusual cases, and they will not be ac- 
cepted for enrollment unless the school 
authorities certify that they can do ab- 
solutely nothing with them. 

It has been said by the Senator from 
Vermont that these boys will acquire 
nothing in the camps. It is conceivable 
that they may acquire a stigma by at- 
tending the camps. When the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare took 
testimony last year on S. 1, the Youth 
Conservation Corps bill, which is the 
same thing as the Job Corps proposal, 
Mr. Bernstein, who is the counsel for the 
minority of the committee, made the 
comment: 

I had the fortune or misfortune in the 
thirties of being attached to the corporation 
counsel's office in New York, attached to the 
department of welfare, with one of the big- 
gest relief loads in the country. It was com- 
mon talk among the personnel that these 
young people who had spent time in CCC 
had greater difficulty getting jobs than those 
who had not, that there was a stigma at- 
tached to having been in the CCC, as if they 
had come from reform school, 


Mr. Conrad Wirth, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, whom I quoted a 
moment ago, said: 


The minority counsel's recollection, I am 
sure, is correct. 


There was an admission. All any pros- 
pective employer has to do is to read the 
bill, then see if the applicant has a rec- 
ord of having been in one of the Job 
Corps camps, and ascertain if he is a 
person who was not trainable in school; 
if he is a misfit, someone who cannot be 
trained by normal academic or voca- 
tional methods; and he will probably not 
hire him. 

More men left the old CCC camp by 
desertion and for disciplinary reasons 
that left to accept new jobs. This is an 
admission of failure, and raises several 
questions that have been left unan- 
swered. 

What kind of training would be pro- 
vided in the Job Corps camps, in view of 
the type of jobs that are open and avail- 
able today? 

Indeed, there are jobs that are crying 
for people to fill them; but they are jobs 
that are the result of the age of tech- 
nology. The proposed camps could not 
prepare for those kinds of jobs the types 
of boys who would attend the camps. 

What would be the size and the range 
of the camps? That is not spelled out. 
How could a small camp accommodate 
the appropriate training facilities? 

What kind of work would girls do? 
Where would they be put? How would 
they be taught? There is no requirement 
that either girls or boys who are ac- 
cepted be of sound moral character. 

This is the most useless aspect of the 
bill. I hope that the Senate will accept 
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the very good amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the valuable contribution 
made by the Senator from Texas. I 
remember vividly the testimony of Mr. 
Wirtz when he appeared before our com- 
mittee last year. 

I should like to quote from the testi- 
mony of Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, a 
distinguished social psychologist and 
professor in the departments of psy- 
chology and of child development and 
family relationships at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dr. Bronfenbrenner favored a job 
corps as a possible means of helping a 
limited number of young men, but he 
stated also that the job corps concept 
“does not hit at the heart of the matter.” 
He said: 

Unless the young person is trained in a job 
which his home community can use, unless 
he has learned patterns of social and civic 
behavior which are appropriate to that com- 
munity, and unless that community is pre- 
pared to accept him in a new and more 
positive role, the young person will return 
only to be pushed back into the part in 
which he was formerly cast—the social mis- 
fit. 


In my judgment, if the CCC camps 
would contribute anything of value, and 
if half the boys who might enter them 
were to receive some benefits from them, 
I would support the program. 

I am not proposing to cut the funds 
for training centers or for part A. I am 
leaving the funds at the same figure at 
which they now are, which is certainly 
high enough. It will mean, in my judg- 
ment, that a great many more young- 
sters will have the advantage of attend- 
ing vocational training schools, where 
the concentration will be on education, 
than would be the case if so much of the 
money were to be spent for the CCC 
camps. 


Mr, President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


yield myself 5 minutes. 

Every so often, something passes 
through one’s mind concerning which he 
says, “I have heard this before”; or “This 
experience has gripped me once before.” 

The truth is that I have heard this 
argument three times before. There 
was a Job Corps program before Con- 
gress in the 86th Congress, and it was 
adopted by the Senate. Such a program 
was before us in the 87th Congress, but 
the Senate did not act, even though the 
bill was on the calendar, because we 
were awaiting the possible action of the 
House. Then we passed a Job Corps 
program in the 88th Congress by a sub- 
stantial majority. It was known as the 
Youth Opportunities Act, and was S. 1. 
It included the hometown Youth Corps 
and the Youth Conservation Corps. 

If Senators are expecting that any of 
these programs will be a cure-all for the 
problem of youth delinquency or the 
problem of youth employment or unem- 
ployment, they should vote against the 
bill. The program before us is not a 
cure-all; it is an honest, determined 
effort to alleviate a difficult, growing 
situation of poverty, of low income, of 
frustration, of a sense of hopelessness on 
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the part of millions of Americans; and, 
in this instance, on the part of hundreds 
of thousands of young people. 

The choice is, Do we want to have 
these young men on the streets, in trou- 
ble, doing nothing? Or do we want 
them—at least some of them—to have an 
opportunity to do gainful work for the 
public welfare, in the public interest, on 
public lands, and for public resources, 
and to receive a modest income, some 
work training, some physical training, 
some inspiration, and some discipline 
and work habits? 

If Senators think that boys will be 
remade by attending youth camps, they 
si deceiving both themselves and the 

ys. 

But the program will be helpful. The 
choice we have is generally not the 
choice between white and black, be- 
tween absolute perfection or total im- 
perfection; but a choice between alter- 
natives, some of which are reasonable, 
some of which are not. 

The program of the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps or the job corps has a record 
in this country that most Americans hail 
as a good record. The Senate should 
know that there are illustrious Members 
of Congress who were members of the 
CCC camps. The distinguished Repre- 
sentative from my State of Minnesota, 
JOHN BLATNIK, who is one of the out- 
standing Members of the other body was 
a CCC boy. There are more than a 
dozen Members of the pther body who 
were members of CCC camps. I only re- 
gret that I was not. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps produced results that I have never 
heard complained about or criticized 
until I came to the Senate about 10 
years after the camps were closed. 
There is not a family in America that 
has not heard about the accomplish- 
ments of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. There is not a State in America 
that has not profited by the accomplish- 
ments of that corps. There is not a 
bit of public land in America that has 
not benefited somewhat, if a camp was 
located on it. 

All over the Nation there are young 
men—they are not so young now—who 
are now better for having attended a 
CCC camp. Thousands of men got their 
chance, in the depths of the depression, 
to have a decent place to sleep, a com- 
fortable place in which to live, nutritious 
food, some warm clothing, and a job in 
a CCC camp. 

The stigma was the society that made 
it necessary to establish such camps. 
The stigma is the fact that one cannot 
get a job when he stands on the street 
corner like a bum. 

The YCC will not leave a stigma on 
anybody. It will make a real contribu- 
tion to the country, to the States, and 
to the communities. 

They will be a little healthier, and at 
least have some decent habits. If the 
Congress should turn its back on the 
Youth Conservation Corps, it would turn 
its back on one of the most exemplary 
chapters of its history; because of all 
the programs of the depression years, of 
all the programs which have ever affected 
the youth of this country in which the 
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Government has been involved, I say that 
none has been better than the CCC. 

I do not care who testifies that it has 
left a stigma on a man. The worst 
stigma on a man was not to be wanted 
that there was no place for him in 
society. 

I have gone over this argument time 
and time again. I have heard about the 
cost of the program. Has anyone heard 
about the cost of juvenile delinquency? 
It would cost $4,700 a year to take care 
of a young man in a youth camp. It 
costs $25,000 for a juvenile delinquent. 
Let anyone dispute that figure. That is 
a minimal cost. It costs more for a boy 
in a reformatory per year—if one wishes 
to amortize the reformatory costs—than 
it does in a youth camp. I take a strong 
stand against prisons and reforma- 
tories—I wish to take a courageous stand 
against them. I support youth camps 
which are free and voluntary, where 
young people will find opportunity. 

What will they learn? Mr. Shriver 
testified before the committee and gave 
a sketch of what the staff would be like. 
He also outlined some of the possibili- 
ties. He does not say that a boy would 


end by becoming a plumber. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
MCINTYRE in the chair). The time of the 


Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 2 more minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does not mean 
that a boy will become a skilled crafts- 
man, but it does mean that he will learn 
a little about the use of tools. These 
youngsters, according to the testimony 
in the report of the committee—and I 
read from the report—would be em- 
ployed in a great variety of tasks, in- 
cluding water and soil development con- 
servation, timber stand improvement, 
range resource development, recreational 
facilities, wildlife habitat improvement, 
insect disease control, fire protection, 
road trail development, and surveys. 

They would get an opportunity to re- 
ceive vocational education, and some 
applied education—not merely book 
education. We could use a thousand of 
them in Rock Creek Park right now. 
This city needs campsites around it. 
There are families in this city that can- 
not find a decent place to stay. This is 
a growing country, so we have some 
problems, like the boys in Brooklyn who 
went to Yellowstone Park, where they 
were restless. Mr, President, there are 
a few boys who went from Yellowstone 
Park to Brooklyn and they were just as 
restless. What does that prove? Boys 
are particularly restless. If they are not, 
there is something wrong with them. 

The main idea is to put those boys to 
work. So, I would hope that we would 
sustain the action of the Senate on two 
other occasions, and that we would not 
destroy the heart of this bill. The heart 
of this bill is in the Job Corps. I hope 
that the Senate will defeat the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield me 1 
minute? 
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Mr. PROUTY. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, no one 
is in favor of juvenile delinquency. No 
one is in favor of poverty. But, the clear 
implication here is that if we vote 
against the bill, we shall be voting for 
poverty and for juvenile delinquency. I 
reject that notion. 

I have not seen anything in the bill 
which proves to me that it would eradi- 
cate juvenile delinquency. 

I have not seen anything in the bill 
which proves to me that it would pre- 
pare youngsters for a useful profession. 

No guidelines are set out in the bill. 
We do not know what kind of training 
will be given in the camps. There is 
absolutely no guide in the bill. It is 
absolutely vague. Quite to the contrary, 
so far as being for poverty or juvenile 
delinquency is concerned, I am very 
much opposed to them both; but I be- 
lieve that the bill is a cruel hoax. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me 
3 minutes? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
wish very briefly to underscore the com- 
pelling comments which have been made 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

Sometimes a Member who served in 
the other body in a much earlier period 
in his life is reluctant to mention the 
fact, as he may be regarded perhaps as 
an oldtimer in public service. 

I emphasize, however, that my spirit 
is as young today as I plead for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps concept as 
it is embodied in this bill, as when I 
spoke in the House of Representatives in 
1933 for the creation of the CCC. I 
am as ardent an advocate now as I was 
then. 

I would remind Senators that there 
are those of us who voted for the CCC 
in 1933 who are now privileged to serve 
in this forum. Then, in 1937, we voted 
to extend the CCC for another 3 years. 
The reason that was done was that the 
Conservation Corps had proved itself. 
The record of the Corps met general ap- 
proval of the American citizenry. 

It has been my responsibility in the 
86th Congress and again in the 88th 
Congress, to conduct hearings on the 
Subcommittee on the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps as related subject matter. 

I listened. I was attentive to the 
witnesses at the hearings. I heard the 
day-by-day moving testimony of the men 
who came to Washington, paying their 
own expenses, individuals who are now 
leaders in their communities, who were 
once enrollees of the CCC. Over and 
over they impressed us with the value 
of the training they received. Mention 
has been made here of certain scant 
testimony of disparagement of the CCC. 
It was fragmentary. The overwhelm- 
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ing endorsement by men who had served 
in the Corps and who came to the Na- 
tion’s Capital to testify what it meant 
to them to be in the CCC camps, that is 
what caused me again to believe, now 
even more firmly, perhaps, than back in 
the 1930’s, that this is the constructive 
program which builds boys into better 
men. The Nation’s natural resources 
were strengthened to be sure, but—ah, 
the human values were so great. 

I trust that the amendment to the 
committee amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
will not only be defeated but will be de- 
feated by a substantial majority. Let us 
keep the heart of this bill intact. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I subscribe to the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

They have been stressing the Job 
Corps and the advantages to the young 
man of learning work habits and the 
contribution he will make to the forests 
and the park program. Correctly so. 
But, in addition, under this section of 
the bill, the boys will be offered an edu- 
cation. They will not necessarily have 
the time that they had under the old 
system. There will be books available to 
them; there will also be people to help 
to train them under another section of 
the bill. I believe that this is, all in all, 
a tremendous piece of legislation, and 
this program is really the heart of it. 

I hope that the amendment to the 
committee amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont will be defeated. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, it is a 
little surprising to me that so many 
Senators who are opposed to my amend- 
ment were perfectly willing to accept 
the amendment yesterday which made 
it possible for any Governor to veto a 
CCC program in his State—all 50 States, 
if the Governors felt that way. 

I believe, also, that the impression 
may have been created that I am for 
abolishing this whole training program 
for young people. That is not what I 
am trying to do. 

I would keep the $190 million appro- 
priation where it is. 

I would do nothing to reduce the num- 
ber of youngsters who would be eligible 
for the program. 

Under the bill, 20,000 would go into 
the so-called CCC camps, and another 
20,000 would go into the training centers. 

My whole point is that in the training 
centers, which would cost a great deal 
less to operate, and where the boys and 
girls would live, they would receive good 
food as well as excellent training which 
would help them acquire a useful skill, 
which they would not get in a CCC 
camp. 
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I believe that most people familiar 
with the operation contemplated will 
agree with me on that. 

I am not cutting a single nickel from 
the bill. I am making it possible, per- 
haps, to take more than 40,000 of these 
youngsters this year, because if we put 
them in vocational training centers not 
only can they learn a skill, but also it 
will cost the taxpayers a great deal less. 
A great many of them, we hope, will be 
able to find useful jobs. 

Iam not trying to kill the program. I 
am sure the Senator from Missouri 
agrees with that statement. But I think 
that perhaps the impression has been 
given that that is not true. 

I want to have as many of these young 
people in the camps or training centers 
as possible. I hope they will be success- 
ful. Certainly the program is experi- 
mental. But it is worth the effort. 

I am not seeking to cut a nickel from 
the program. I seek to make it possible 
for more of these people to acquire use- 
ful skills by sending them to training 
centers away from their homes, in new 
environments, but not out in the woods 
where they would work all the time and 
become so tired that the 2 or 3 hours of 
training they would receive would not be 
very helpful. They would come back 
just what they were when they left. I 
want to make that very plain. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

The question is on agreement to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty], to the committee 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
SON], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from California IMr. 
ENGLE], would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
is necessarily absent, and if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 480 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 

Allott Goldwater Pearson 
Beall Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bennett a Robertson 
Boggs Javits Russell 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Carlson Keating Scott 
Cotton McClellan Simpson 
Curtis Mechem Stennis 
Dirksen Miller Thurmond 
Eastland Morton ‘Tower 
Ellender Mundt Williams, Del. 
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NAYS—61 

Aiken Hartke Morse 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Bayh Hill Muskie 
Bible Holland Nelson 
Brewster Humphrey Neuberger 
Burdick Inouye Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pell 
Cannon Johnston Proxmire 
Case Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Church Kuchel Ribicoff 
Clark Lausche Smathers 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smith 
Dodd Long, La. Sparkman 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Edmondson Mansfield ge 

n McCarthy Walters 

g McGee N. J. 
Fulbright McGovern Young, N. Dak. 

re McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Gruening McNamara 
Monroney 
NOT VOTING—6 

Anderson Engle Metcalf 
Dominick Kennedy Yarborough 


So Mr. ProurY's amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr, President, 1 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 1 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, 1 yield 
5 minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MORTON. I am sorry that the 
Prouty amendment was not agreed to, 
for I think it would have brought per- 
haps twice as many people under train- 
ing, because the available funds would 
have been spread to that many more. 
However, perhaps it is just as well that 
they were not. Ido not know what they 
would get out of the program. 

I agree with the statement in an ar- 
ticle from the Courier Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky., on July 18 written by Kyle 
Vance, one of their top reporters. The 
headline reads “Wage Law Closes Up 
Craft Shop.” 

The article states: 

PAINTSVILLE, Ky.—Kentucky Hills Handi- 
crafts, a busy supplier of mountain-made 
novelties and notions, is going out of busi- 
ness because of a crackdown on Federal 
minimum-wage provisions. 

Jo Pack, operator of the industry, said 
yesterday a few full-time jobs and about 
200 part-time occupations of mountain men 
and women will have to be ended. 


CALLS IT IRONIC 


An ironic consideration, Miss Pack said, 
is that the Federal Government spent about 
$35,000 at the Mayo State Vocational School, 
Paintsville, to teach the arts and crafts work 
to the mountaineers, 

“What this crackdown means is that more 
Eastern Kentuckians are being forced out 
of work than President (Lyndon B.) John- 
son’s poverty program can put back to work,” 
she said. 

She said the nature of the work for her 
establishment is such that she cannot af- 
ford to guarantee the $1.25 an hour de- 
manded by the Federal wage-hour law. 

Other small employers in Eastern Ken- 
tucky are being forced out of business, she 
charged, because a new wage-hour office in 
Pikeville is pressing for strict compliance 
with the minimum-wage law. 
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CHALLENGE FAILS 

Miss Pack said she has challenged without 
success the right of the Government to clas- 
sify her as a dealer in products that move in 
interstate commerce. 

“I rearranged my operation so that I would 
not be selling across State lines,” she said. 
“They first told me that I could sell within 
Kentucky without being subject to Federal 
minimum wages. 

“Then they came back to me and said I 
couldn't even sell inside Kentucky, because 
our goods are sold to tourists and the tour- 
ists carry them across State lines.” 


They permit Miss Pack to deal with 
any mountain family, young or old, if 
they can supply their own raw materials; 
but if they cannot, and if she advances 
the raw materials and lets them work on 
a purse or anything else in their own 
homes so that they supplement their in- 
comes, someone is sent to those homes 
with a stopwatch, according to the Wage 
and Hour Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and see that the people 
make $1.25 an hour. 

It is ridiculous that one branch of the 
Federal Government wishes to war on 
poverty, and yet the day before yester- 
day, in the mountains of Kentucky, the 
Wage and Hour Administration was tak- 
ing 200 jobs away from people. 

Mr. President, I am tired of lipserv- 
ice. I shall vote against the bill. I 
thank the Senator for yielding me the 
time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the 5 from Texas yield 2 minutes 
to me 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 2 minutes on the 
bill to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Kentucky has placed his finger on the 
crux of the problem that we are dis- 
cussing. Under the bill we would merely 
treat symptoms. We would be giving a 
sedative to a condition which is bother- 
ing the people of the country. We would 
not at all reach the cause or the condi- 
tions about which we are complaining 
today. The cause of the condition is that 
the Federal Government has not given 
our free economy an opportunity to ex- 
pand. Its course has been one of 
hindrance. It has not in any way helped 
the persons who wished to operate a 
business so that they could hire people. 

We have a stacked National Labor 
Relations Board. We have a stacked 
Department of Labor. We have thrown 
in our lot with labor unions. We have 
done everything we can to impede the 
free operation of agencies that employ 
the people about whom we are concerned 
today. 

In 1933, 12 million people were out of 
work. All of the nostrums now proposed 
were adopted. 

In 1939 there were still 9 million people 
out of work. In the last 3 years we 
passed a bill providing for liberalization 
of depreciation allowances. We have 
given a tax credit for new capital invest- 
ment. We have adopted the tax reduc- 
tion bill. We have adopted a supple- 
mental public works bill, a community 
facilities bill, and an area redevelopment 
bill, and I believe we shall adopt the so- 
called Appalachia bill. 

Instead of the number of unemployed 
going down, it is going up. 
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So I ask the following question: Is our 
program of Federal nostrums solving the 
problem? No one can prove to me that 
itis. The facts and statistics show that . 
with all our spending, conditions are 
worse today than they were 3 years ago. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment to the desk, and ask to have it 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on pages 108 between lines 21 and 22, to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 614. (a) In carrying out the provi- 
sions of part A of title 11, and part B of title 
III, the Director shall receive and is author- 
ized to approve State plans to carry out the 
provisions of such parts or either of them, 
and shall utilize State agencies and facilities 
in the administration of such parts, either 
at the initiation of programs under such 
parts or in the course thereof, whenever and 
wherever such State plans will accomplish 
as economically and efficiently as Federal 
administration the purposes of such parts. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to or to contract with States and ap- 
propriate State agencies for the payment of 
the expenses of such agencies in performing 
their functions under subsection (a) hereof. 

Renumber the succeeding sections. 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, I shall 
not take very long. I think we can dis- 
pose of what I have in mind very briefly, 
but I would invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that after the “road 
marches” we have made today upon the 
subject, we still have not dealt with the 
problem in a affirmative way. We have 
dealt with it solely in a negative way. 
We have now required that, as to youth 
camps, the Governor of a State may have 
30 days’ veto power. We have provided 
that where a contract is assumed with 
a private, nonprofit agency in any State, 
if—and I direct the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Senate to this—if it is not 
done in connection with a public agency, 
it must be submitted to the Governor for 
30 days. 

What we have omitted to do so far, 
unless we do it now, is to provide that 
the Director of the program may make 
contracts with States to take over the 
administration under any title, if he 
wishes to. 

In my judgment, the Senate would 
have been much better advised to have 
gone down that road rather than give the 
Governor veto power. The Senate would 
have done much better if it had traveled 
the road of giving the Director authority 
or direction to make agreements with 
States to take over the administration. 

The Senate has not done that. That 
is a decision the Senate has made. Prob- 
ably there is no point in rearguing it, 
although I hazard the guess that when 
the measure comes out of conference, 
that is what will be done, because the 
other provisions which have been adopt- 
ed are more onerous and difficult than 
the provisions I have suggested. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the manager of the bill, because I think 
in the legislative history we can make it 
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very clear that the bill will allow—pro- 
vided we make it do so—the Director of 
the program to make contracts with in- 
_ dividual States of a generic character to 
take over, if he wishes, the administra- 
tion of individual titles of the bill. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan, who is in charge of the bill, 
under section 107, as it applies to youth 
camps; under section 112, as it applies 
to work training programs; under sec- 
tion 209(a), as amended, as it applies to 
community action programs; under sec- 
tion 213(a) and section 214 as they 
apply to adult education programs; and 
under section 311, as it applies to migra- 
tory labor programs, whether it is his 
judgment that under these sections the 
Director of the program could, if he 
wished, enter into agreements with indi- 
vidual States, under which the States 
under such agreements and terms, could 
administer the totality of the particular 
parts to which those sections referred. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The question is 
lengthy and complex. I believe it comes 
down to the fact that the Director now 
has the option of accepting existing 
State plans or approve State plans that 
might be put into effect. 

Mr. JAVITS. And enter into agree- 
ments with States to carry them through 
in association with the agencies? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Yes, with the ap- 
propriate State agency or Governor, as 
the case may be. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that is fine. I 
think it is the most we can do, as the 
Senate has not adopted the other prin- 
ciple I had in mind. We have made it 
clear that the Director may enter into 
such agreements, in his discretion, if he 
wishes. 

It is the judgment of the manager 
of the bill that the bill enables him to 
do so under the sections I have read. 

Mr. McNAMARA, Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York withdraws his 
amendment. 

The committee amendment is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 64, line 14, to strike out the 
numeral “$412,500,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figure “$312,500,000.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays on this amendment. 

My amendment would strike the fig- 
ure “$412,500,000” authorized to finance 
title I and substitute therefor the figure 
“$312,500,000.” 

I contemplate offering an amendment 
to each title, proposing to reduce the 
amounts allocated to each title by 25 per- 
cent, except as to title 111, with which 
we have already dealt. 

To repeat, for title I, instead of $412,- 
500,000 being authorized, if my amend- 
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ment is adopted $312,500,000 will be 
authorized for expenditure. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, this 
is not an uncommon approach. The 
amendment proposes an arbitrary, 
across-the-board cut of 25 percent, as I 
understand it. All the elements are here 
involved that were involved in the Prouty 
amendment which the Senate voted down 
a few minutes ago. I hope the same 
action will be followed in this case. 

This is a carefully worked out pro- 
gram, after consultation with business 
and other leaders. The budget has been 
worked out on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of experienced people from 
all walks of life. I think the figure should 
remain as it is. I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the Lausche amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment has been yielded back. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF], the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
is necessarily absent, and, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 57, as follows: 


[No. 481 Leg.] 

YEAS—37 
Allott Goldwater Pearson 
Beall Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bennett Hill Russell 
Boggs Holland Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Hruska Simpson 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Curtis McClellan Tower 
Dirksen Mechem Williams, Del. 
Eastland Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Morton 
Ervin Mundt 

NAYS—57 
Aiken Douglas Javits 
Bartlett Edmondson Johnston 
Bayh Fong Keating 
Bible Fulbright Kuchel 
Brewster Gore Long, Mo. 
Burdick Gruening Long, La. 
Byrd, W. Va Hart Magnuson 
Cannon Hartke Mansfield 
Case Hayden McCarthy 
Church Humphrey McGee 
Clark Inouye McGovern 
Dodd Jackson McIntyre 
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McNamara Pastore Smathers 
Monroney Pell Smith 
Morse Prouty Symington 
Moss Proxmire Talmadge 
Muskie Randolph Walters 
Nelson Ribicoff Williams, N.J. 
Neuberger Scott Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—6 
Anderson Engle Metcalf 
Dominick Kennedy Yarborough 


So Mr. LauscHe’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
view of the manifestation of the judg- 
ment of the Senate on my amendment, 
I shall not offer the amendments which 
I said I would offer. I believe the Senate 
has spoken its will, and it would be a 
waste of time to offer amendments to 
the other titles of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If no further amendment 
is to be offered, the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado such time as he may require. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, much 
has been said, and I am sure that much, 
much more will be said in the months 
ahead, about the President’s war on pov- 
erty. This program has been heralded 
in a fashion that would make P. T. Bar- 
num's heart leap for joy, were he still 
alive. The advance publicity men and 
the barkers have been diligently plying 
their trade. The atmosphere has defi- 
nitely been circus, and after having read 
the bill, perhaps a circus setting is ap- 
propriate after all. With the enactment 
of this hastily drafted, ill-considered 
legislation the world renowned Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
will be relegated to the “second greatest 
show on earth.” 

Because we have been deluged in Mad- 
ison Avenue slogans and circus hoopla, 
I think that it is important that this 
quixotic approach to the poverty prob- 
lem be placed in its proper perspective. 
This was succinctly done in a conversa- 
tion between two 8 year olds, as only 
children in their direct and innocent in- 
sight can. The exchange, as overheard 
by one of my staff members, went like 
this: 

First 8-year-old: “What's a poverty war?” 

Second 8-year-old: “Oh, that’s a battle 


between the poor people and the politicians— 
but the politicians always win.” 
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“The politicians always win.” These 
four words sum up the underlying aims 
and eventual results of the war on pov- 
erty with uncanny accuracy. How can 
Senators be asked, in good conscience, to 
authorize the expenditure of nearly $1 
billion of the taxpayers’ money in the 
first year and undoubtedly several times 
that amount in years to come to secure 
a victory for politicians? Campaign 
funds should be procured from the usual 
sources, not the Federal Treasury. 

Section 602(m) authorizes the poverty 
czar to “expend, without regard to the 
provisions of any other law or regulation, 
funds made available for purposes of this 
act (1) for printing and binding,” and 
section 602(i) authorize him to “dissem- 
inate, without regard to the provisions of 
section 4154 of title 39, United States 
Code, data and information, in such 
form as he shall deem appropriate, to 
public agencies, private organizations, 
and the general public.” With such 
broad authority to print and disseminate 
data and information, perhaps poverty 
czar is a misnomer; propaganda czar 
may be more appropriate. 

It seems that the offer of a free oppor- 
tunity whereby a man may remove him- 
self from the public assistance rolls, by 
learning a trade or skill, is no longer 
sufficient motivation. He must be paid 
a sum in addition to what he receives 
from other public doles. To put it in the 
committee’s own words: 

An individual should not be discouraged 
from participating in projects under title I 
or title II by concern that his entitlement to 
unemployment compensation will thereby be 
adversely affected. 


The Job Corps, as established by title 
I-A of the bill, authorizes the Director to 
furnish the enrollee all of the en- 
rollee's living expenses, “including quar- 
ters, subsistence, transportation, equip- 
ment, clothing, recreational services, 
medical, dental, hospital, and other 
health services, and other expenses as 
the Director may deem necessary and 
appropriate for their needs.” Under 
these two titles of the bill a Job Corps 
enrollee would receive his unemployment 
compensation, which is designed to de- 
fray his living expenses while he looks 
for work, and at the same time he would 
receive his living from the Job Corps. 
In addition to this, he would receive $50 
per month at the end of his enrollment 
for each month of his service in the Job 
Corps. 

As an example of what an enrollee 
might receive, the average unemploy- 
ment compensation payment in the 
State of Colorado is $42 per week, and 
under Colorado law he is entitled to re- 
ceive this for a period of up to 26 weeks. 
During the Senate hearings, Mr. Shriver 
estimated that it would cost $4,700 per 
year to support each enrollee in a camp. 

That is a whale of a lot more money 
than most people in this country have 
with which to send their children 
through college. 

Assuming that the enrollee remained 
in the program for the full 2 years he 
would receive the following benefits: 
$1,092 in unemployment compensation; 
$1,200 in readjustment allowance; $9,400 
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e N from the Job Corps—$11,692 
total. 

That amounts to an average of $487 
per month to remain unemployed. This 
program is so attractive that I fear that 
many promising youths who would other- 
wise enter a training program to develop 
employable skills may be encouraged to 
enter this program of paid vacations. 

This kind of dual compensation is un- 
lawful in many States, but the majority 
report blandly tosses this off with this 
statement: 

There are some States that will probably 
have to amend their public assistance 
statutes in order to comply with the pro- 
visions of title VII. 


The youngsters lucky enough to be 
selected by the “poverty czar” to be en- 
rollees will receive a 2-year paid vaca- 
tion, since the Job Corps program does 
not even pretend to equip the enrollees 
with an employable skill. The Job Corps 
program only hopes to produce “good 
working habits.” 

The “poverty czar” is authorized by 
title II of this legislation to deal directly 
with the community, county, or town, 
and to make grants directly to public or 
private nonprofit agencies. Perfunctory 
coordination with the State is accom- 
plished by permitting the Governor, or 
his designee, to comment upon the appli- 
cation for assistance. In discussing his 
plans for the implementation of commu- 
nity action programs authorized under 
title II, Mr. Shriver made the following 
statement on the “Meet the Press” tele- 
vision program of March 22, 1964: 

Under the community action device, a plan 
has to be created. Any one of those plans 
in my judgment should include a large 
component of educational assistance. And 
that educational assistance would be given 
through the local public school system un- 
der the guidance and direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 


My concern is that this may be a back- 
door approach to Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Despite the safeguard contained 
in section 205(b) concerning general aid 
to elementary and secondary education, 
it appears from Mr. Shriver's statement 
that he envisions aid to education, at 
least on a local basis. 

I have attempted to point up only a 
very few of the fallacies and defects of 
this bill. The minority views and indi- 
vidual views of both the House and Sen- 
ate reports contain a much more ex- 
haustive study of the program's glaring 
inadequacies, and recommend many 
realistic and workable programs that 
could be implemented effectively to com- 
bat poverty. 

Although I have great sympathy for 
the plight of the poverty stricken, and 
sincerely wish to somehow relieve their 
burden, my conscience compels me to 
vote against this political boondoggle. 

There is not a thing in the bill which 
is not contained in the law of the land 
in one place or another. In effect, it is 
merely a political boondoggle, the worst 
political pork barrel that has even been 
inflicted upon the people of the country. 
I must, in conscience, vote against it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate is about to pass a legislative mon- 
strosity. I can only say, “God save 
America.” The Senate will not. This 
is a sorry day for the Republic. A social- 
ized dictatorship is now a reality. 

The title “The War on Poverty,” like 
others, such as Truth in Lending,” has 
tremendous political appeal. 

The proponents of such a bill try to 
make the public believe that the op- 
ponents of the bill are all evil and the 
only virtuous thing to do is to support 
that legislation. Unfortunately, the title 
“The War on Poverty” like “Truth in 
Lending” is an appealing phrase which is 
used in an attempt to make the bad seem 
good, the deceitful seem honest, and the 
fraudulent seem trustworthy. 

This bill is a political grab bag of pro- 
grams which have failed in the past or 
have failed to get congressional approval 
during the reign of the New Frontier. 
All of the nine programs in this grab for 
political power should fail because they 
are not addressed to the primary causes 
of poverty. They are antiquated pro- 
posals which have never been successful. 

This Democrat administration has 
manipulated statistics in many inter- 
esting ways in an effort to substantiate 
their unwarranted claims and political 
causes. On September 8, 1960, during 
his campaign for the Presidency, the 
then Senator Kennedy said that there 
be e “5 million Americans living in pov- 
e y.” 

Now, after almost 3 years of Democrat 
failures, we find, according to their sta- 
tistics, that 35 million persons, or one- 
fifth of the Nation's families, are living in 
poverty. Their figures pretty well sub- 
stantiate the fact that the leadership of 
the Democrat Party in America is bad 
and brings poor conditions to the United 
States. 

The administration is trying to tell us 
that any family which has less than a 
$3,000 annual income lives in poverty. 
The facts do not substantiate this claim. 
If the administration's figures are to be 
believed, well over a million members of 
our Armed Forces are living in poverty. 
Before any person who is living on social 
security benefits earns as much as $3,000, 
he will lose all of his rights to a social 
security payment. Forty-five percent of 
all families who reported incomes in the 
range of $2,000 and $3,000 owned their 
own homes and of these, 66 percent had 
no mortgage on their homes. 

These are a few of the examples that 
can be cited to show the ridiculousness 
of the administration’s determination 
that all families earning under $3,000 
per year are living in poverty. 

The proponents of this bill pretend 
that they are working under the general 
welfare clause of the U.S. Constitution, 
However, it is interesting to note that 
this clause does not impose a duty upon 
the Federal Government to provide for 
every individual the means of reaching 
a given income level. The bill seems to 
take the big brother approach and down- 
grades individual initiative and respon- 
sibility. The well-being of most individ- 
uals must be earned, not wholly granted 
by government as a matter of right. 
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True to form, this administration has 
proposed that one man be given virtually 
unlimited powers so that he may reign 
over millions of dollars without account- 
ing to any authority other than the po- 
litical bosses of the White House. 

The Director of the war on poverty will 
become a little dictator who will be re- 
strained by few, if any, congressional di- 
rectives and be almost immune from ex- 
isting statutory provisions. At his dis- 
cretion” seems to be the only guidelines 
that exist in this piece of legislation. 
This is not the first time we have seen 
this approach used by the administra- 
tion, but it is one of the few times that 
such a brash, bold, and obviously po- 
litical approach has been so nakedly ex- 
posed by the administration in its drive 
for power. I am extremely disappointed 
to see that the administration approach- 
es the problems of our poor people with 
purely a political motivation rather than 
a sincere desire to help. 

I cannot vote for such a bad bill, which, 
if passed, would delegate unlimited 
power to the executive branch of the 
Government, cost a fantastic sum of 
money, and do little to remedy the situ- 
ation which it claims it will remedy. 

I urge Senators to vote against this 
bill, 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against this bill, which I regard as a 
hastily considered, unsound, cynical 
piece of legislation. 

It is reported that President Johnson 
considers this to be the keystone to his 
so-called war on poverty. Nevertheless, 
we are being asked to authorize the 
spending of almost $1 billion by the Fed- 
eral Government after less than 2 days 
to digest and analyze the 133-page report 
on the bill from the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Needless 
to say, a number of us are disturbed over 
such a steamrolling tactic, especially 
when so many people and so much money 
are involved. 

It should be emphasized that once this 
program goes into effect, it will be diffi- 
cult to end it—not because we would 
wish to see an end to attempts to deal 
with poverty, but because the program is 
doomed to failure—certainly failure 
when considering the vast sums of money 
that will be spent. This is so because 
the programs, for the most part, ignore 
or downgrade the root causes of poverty; 
namely, the need for jobs with a future, 
which private industry and not the Fed- 
eral Government must provide if we wish 
to maintain our American heritage; and 
the need for education and skills which 
those in the poverty class must have to 
fill these jobs. 

I realize that a portion of the bill is 
directed at training which, we may hope, 
will develop skills needed by the partici- 
pants. But a large part of the bill is di- 
rected at what can accurately be de- 
scribed as “make work” activity, of only 
temporary duration, which will leave the 
participants with little more than a year 
or two of diversion. What these indi- 
viduals need is better education, voca- 
tional training, and motivation. And 
the jobs can only be provided by private 
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industry which is encouraged—not dis- 
couraged—by the ever-increasing unwise 
spending of tax moneys. 

Fortune magazine, in a most perceptive 
and revealing article in the February 
1964 issue, correctly chartered the true 
course which should be followed: 


But the sloganeering atmosphere of an 
election year will make it difficult to choose 
among proposals. In this context the Presi- 
dent’s word, war, is unfortunate. Wars are 
conducted under the sole direction of the 
Federal Government. In wartime we sus- 
pend considerations of what’s good for the 
economy. Yet it is the productive system 
that attacks the causes of poverty most ef- 
fectively—a fact strangely omitted from 
President Johnson’s speech. Decade after 
decade the incidence of poverty in the 
United States has been diminished, not by 
Government programs, but by an advancing 
private economy. 

A single-minded war on poverty might pro- 
duce legislation that would endanger the 
economy in a way that would actually re- 
tard economic progress—and the reduction 
of poverty. To take one possibility: Many 
employed people are poor; a $2-an-hour 
minimum-wage law would promise to raise 
them above the poverty level; but, in fact, 
the probable effect of such a law would be 
to increase unemployment and swell relief 
rolls. 

Instead of oversimplifying the problem in 
a phrase, we need to break it up into its 
components and deal with them piecemeal. 
Medical care for the indigent aged hasn't 
much in common with retraining workers 
displaced by automation. Private charity, 
corporate philanthropy, local government 
efforts to relieve distress should all be 
stepped up beyond their present levels. 
Such efforts to meet the multiple forms of 
poverty one by one should not be drowned in 
a slogan which suggests that a war on pov- 
erty is the prime and direct responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 


In its haste to solve the ills of the poor 
in one fell swoop, the administration is 
overlooking the fact that we very well 
could be paving the way, through this 
all-encompassing program, for even 
more dependence on the Government. 
In doing so, I believe we are ignoring the 
wisdom of novelist Thomas Wolfe, who 
wrote of America’s promise: 

To every man his chance; to every man, re- 
gardless of his birth, his shining golden op- 
portunity; to every man the right to live, to 
work, to be himself, and to become whatever 
his manhood and his vision can combine to 
make him; this seeker, is the promise of 
America. 


In this haste to push this program 
through, the administration is helping to 
promote the illusion that the Federal 
Government is not doing anything pres- 
ently to alleviate the evils of poverty. 
Little has been said, and I doubt whether 
more will be said, that close to $31 billion 
has been appropriated in fiscal year 1964 
alone to combat the various forms of 
poverty. 

The types of programs now operational 
are well illustrated in the minority views 
of the report on this Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964. 

I think it would be well to call atten- 
tion to those minority views which ap- 
pear on pages 75 and 76 of that report. I 
quote: 

The Madison Avenue hoopla surrounding 
the poverty war has left a distinct impression 
that people generally and the Federal Gov- 
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ernment in particular have just discovered 
that there are poor in our midst and that 
something should be done to help them. 
This hoopla, which is typical of the drive be- 
ing made to sell this bill, is so completely 
misleading as to hardly warrant any rebuttal 
here. 

The most obvious means, however, of cor- 
recting any false impressions which may have 
been created on this score is to refer to the 
myriad of existing Federal programs designed 
to combat proverty. No less than 42 pro- 
grams, many of which have been in operation 
for decades, are aimed at various facets of 
the poverty problem. These programs have 
appropriations totaling more than $30 billion 
in fiscal 1964; obviously, then, the Federal 
Government is not ignoring poverty. 

Without commenting on the merits of any 
of the existing programs, we believe that it 
is essential to note that fighting poverty is 
not an exercise that began with the admin- 
istration of Lyndon B. Johnson. 


And I subscribe to another point ex- 
pressed in the minority views: 

The problems of the sixties will not be 
solved by adopting the panic programs of 
another era. What is necessary, obviously, 
are reasoned answers to the problems of 
today, not yesterday. 


In the Tuesday, July 31, issue of the 
of the Omaha World Herald the third 
in a splendid series of five articles on the 
poverty program of President Johnson, 
written by the able journalist Paul Mar- 
tin, pointed out some of the defects in 
the program which have been detected 
by able educators and psychologists 
whose views merit attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion this piece of proposed legislation 
is typical of much of what has charac- 
terized this administration: some good 
points and some merit outweighed by ir- 
responsible overloading, done in the 
name of high-sounding ideals but ex- 
plainable only through an understand- 
ing of the ways of trying to win votes— 
all at the taxpayers’ expense, of course. 

ExHIBIT 1 
[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
July 21, 1564] 

THE ANTIPOVERTY BILL: EXPERTS DISAGREE ON 
THREE FEDERAL YOUTH PROGRAMS IN ANTI- 
POVERTY BILL 

(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON.—The antipoverty bill pend- 
ing in Congress would start three new Fed- 
eral youth programs at a first-year cost of 
$412,500,000. 

If the bil is passed, the Government 
would enlist 440,000 young men and women, 
mostly between the ages 16 and 21, to serye 
in these activities: 

A Job Corps of 100,000 to be stationed in 
100 conservation camps or job-training cen- 
ters around the Nation, $190 million. 

A work-training project for 200,000, cost- 
ing $150 million in cooperation with public 
agencies or private nonprofit organizations. 

A work-study program for 140,000 provid- 
ing part-time employment for needy college 
students at $72,500,000. 

The Federal Government would pay all of 
the costs of the Job Corps, and 90 percent of 
the costs of the work-training and work- 
study programs. The non-Federal contribu- 
tion could be in cash or kind, including 
plant, equipment, and services. 


Without 
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EXPLANATION 


The types of work to be performed by the 
youngsters, rates of pay, and other condi- 
tions of employment are not specified in the 
bill. 

Sargent Shriver, designated as “poverty 
czar” in the White House, told the House 
Labor Committee: “The boys or girls eligible 
for the Job Corps would be the kind most 
likely to end up in a lifetime of poverty or 
lifelong trouble with the law.” 

The youth programs are designed pri- 
marily for the benefit of school dropouts, 
draft rejects and juvenile delinquents. 

Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, school superin- 
tendent in Detroit and former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, testified: “Some people 
concerned with resident centers in the coun- 
try are looking for a way to get troublesome 
young people out of our hair. There is al- 
ways a tendency to say, ‘Set up something 
someplace else and put those people there.’” 
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Thus Job Corps recruits from New York 
City might be assigned to a camp near Bing- 
hamton or Rochester or Utica. From Chi- 
cago they might be sent to Danville or Rock- 
ford. 

Dr. Vern Alden, president of the Univer- 
sity of Ohio who is working with the Job 
Corps, said the first-year plan calls for set- 
ting up 100 conservation centers in the 
country and/or job training centers near 
metropolitan areas, with 1,000 to 3,000 young 
people at each site. 

Some categories of youngsters would be 
excluded—the severely mentally disturbed 
person, the physically handicapped if he is 
disabled, the drug addict, and the serious 
delinquent. 

“If a person has a minor offense on the 
police docket, he would not be excluded,” 
Dr. Alden said. 

Dr. Alden said the young people would live 
in dormitories or at campsites. Universities 
could be prime contractors in running the 
job training centers. He gave this example: 

“Let us say a job training center was set 
up at Camp Kilmer, next to Brunswick, N.J., 
and we developed a prime contract with 
Rutgers University. We would say to the 
people at Rutgers: 
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“We will deliver 2,000 people at Camp 
Kilmer on such a date. We will take re- 
sponsibility for housing, clothing, and feed- 
ing these people. We will give you respon- 
sibility for developing a new educational 
program including supervision of work, 
physical fitness, basic and vocational educa- 
tion. 

“You would recruit people on your own 
faculty, pull in social service workers, re- 
turning Peace Corps volunteers, and develop 
an imaginative, creative, new educational 
program.” 

Dr. Alden estimated the cost per enrollee in 
the Job Corps at $4,500 a year, compared to 
the $3,000 a year income yardstick used by 
the administration to define “poverty.” 

Mayor William F. Walsh, of Syracuse, a 
sociologist and former official of the New 
York State Human Rights Commission, ob- 
served: “The concept of recruiting 100,000 
young men and women and placing them in 
100 camps across the country for 2 years may 
not be the best expenditure of public funds.” 


HARDSHIPS 


“It removes the young men from direct 
family and community associations. I don't 
think you can take a city kid and put him in 
the country and rehabilitate him. He is go- 
ing to come back to the city and live. It is 
better to keep that same kid in the city and 
give him something to do.” 

Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, Cornell Univer- 
sity psychologist, said it would be hard on 
young people returning from work camps to 
a community where he has been labeled a 
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misfit. Unless the youngster is trained in a 
job needed in his home community, he will 
be pushed back into the role of social misfit. 

The Cornell professor said, “A camp is very 
expensive. If I had $190 million to spend, 
I would put more of that on the first 10 years 
of life than the next 10. * * * The older 
they get, the harder they are to save.” 

Representative EDITH GREEN, Democrat, of 
Oregon, questioned the availability of teach- 
ers for all of the educational programs the 
Government is promoting nowadays. 

QUESTION 

Representative WILLIAM H. Ayres, Republi- 
can, of Ohio, raised the question of segrega- 
tion. 

If the Government enlists Job Corps re- 
cruits on the basis of low income or educa- 
tion levels, Mr. Ayres said, “then you might 
have all-Negro camps.” 

“That is fine,” replied Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. “I do not care what 
they are, as long as they are Americans and 
need help.” 

Representative CHARLES E. GOODELL, Re- 
publican, of New York, predicted more racial 
trouble in the South. 

Welfare Secretary Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, and 
Mr. Kennedy all testified there wouldn't be 
any problems. 


Mr. MCNAMARA. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
America has always proclaimed itself, 
with pride, a land of opportunity. 

But how do you justify this claim when 
35 million Americans are today denied 
such opportunity by the crushing burden 
of poverty and deprivation? 

Try to explain to a woman whose hus- 
band has not worked in a year that her 
son might grow up to be President. She 
lives in fear that he may never grow up. 

Try to convince a Negro in Harlem 
that diligence and hard work will make 
him a millionaire. He doubts whether 
he will ever find a job which lasts longer 
than 2 weeks. 

For too many Americans a library is 
a word they cannot spell. School is the 
place they cannot attend. 

Surrounded by the riches that only 
money can buy, the broken poor have 
stared at the ground and not even dared 
to dream. They have accepted illiteracy 
and passed it on to their children. They 
have lived in dirt because they cannot 
imagine what it is like to live without it. 

These are the outsiders in America. 
And they live with very little chance of 
ever being anything else. 

The poor today are rarely first gen- 
eration poor—they represent the first, 
second, third, and even fourth genera- 
tion. The fathers of more than half 
of the youths rejected by selective serv- 
ice never completed grade school. About 
20 percent of those rejected on mental 
grounds come from families which have 
received public assistance. 

When they do look for jobs—a way 
out, a new beginning—they are seldom 
rewarded. They are only made pain- 
fully aware that they are unskilled, un- 
educated, and unwanted. 

Eventually they stop trying. Defeat 
is all they have known. Failure is all 
they expect. 

And so can we—the affluent—stop try- 
ing. We can ignore the poor. We can 
keep them hidden by ugliness, tucked 
away where they can be easily avoided. 
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We can do all these things—if we are 
also prepared to live with a troubled 
conscience. 

But, thank goodness, most of us are 
not. 

Most of us are prepared to reinvest 
some of America’s affluence to assist 
those fellow citizens who have known 
only poverty. We are ready to wage a 
war on poverty in order to liberate 10 
million captive American families. And 
President Johnson’s Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 is the first beachhead of 
this war which must be won. 

About $11 billion a year—a fifth of 
the annual defense budget—would be all 
the money required to supplement the 
average income of our less fortunate cit- 
izens to the level of $3,000 per year. But 
that is not what the President proposes. 
That is not what America wants. 

We are seeking not charity but a 
chance. We are proposing not hand- 
outs but help. And we know we cannot 
outlaw poverty, even if it is a crime. 

What, then, are the objectives of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964? Let 
us examine President Johnson’s pro- 
gram, title by title. 

TITLE I—OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


Almost half the financial resources of 
the poverty package are focused on the 
problems of youth, This is surely a wise 
allocation of these resources, a farsight- 
ed investment in the future of America. 
I commend the President and his dis- 
tinguished commander in chief of the 
war on poverty, Sargent Shriver, for 
emphasizing the need to develop mean- 
ingful employment and educational op- 
portunities through the Job Corps, the 
work-training programs, and the work- 
study programs authorized in title I. 

Before discussing the substance of 
these three programs, I wish to consider 
briefly the reasons why they are so 
urgently needed and why they have been 
so long delayed. 

THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 


What are the fundamental reasons 
for the nagging problem of youth un- 
employment in the United States? First, 
the national job market has been under- 
going profound transformations in 
terms of the employment opportunities 
which are available to young people 
lacking a college or technical education. 
A person without some type of market- 
able skill or competence is likely to find 
sustained, satisfying employment most 
difficult to locate. 

Second, our elementary and secondary 
school system has often failed to provide 
the educational opportunities which 
every American child deserves. For too 
many years we have ignored the evidence 
that States and localities have been un- 
able to carry the full burden of pro- 
viding each American youth with an 
educational experience relevant to the 
economic demands of the 1960’s. 

Finally, American society—both ur- 
ban and rural—has been undergoing 
profound transformations in terms of 
population distribution, patterns of em- 
ployment, automation, and civil rights. 
Some can pretend that these historic so- 
cial forces are not at work. Others 
can hide their heads in the sands of 
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ignorance, misunderstanding, or hum- 
bug. But this stark fact cannot be de- 
nied: the America of the 1960’s is not the 
America of the gay nineties. We must 
recognize and accept the challenge to 
provide for our young citizens the edu- 
cational and employment opportunities 
which make sense in terms of today’s 
world. 

To date this challenge has not been 
met. As a result, we find this Nation 
faced with a mammoth crisis of youth 
unemployment and social dislocation. 
Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 is designed to begin the task of 
saving thousands of young Americans 
from the cruel fate of uselessness, dis- 
couragement, and failure. Title I will 
provide these young Americans with an 
opportunity to escape the trap of poverty 
and despair before it snaps shut forever. 

THE JOB CORPS 


The Job Corps will establish residen- 
tial conservation camps and job train- 
ing centers for unemployed youth aged 
16 to 21. It is estimated that the Corps 
will accept between 30,000 and start 
40,000 volunteers in the first year and 
100,000 in the second year. 

Both conservation camps and residen- 
tial training centers will provide the fa- 
cilities for the coordinated program of 
education, work experience, and voca- 
tional education. Each conservation 
camp will have an overall director, and, 
for each 100 enrollees, there will be 3 
basic education instructors and 1 health 
and recreation director. In addition, 
each 100 youths will be supervised in 
their work experience by 7 to 10 per- 
sons from the staff of the appropriate 
Federal, State, or local agency or pri- 
vate group responsible for the work 
projects. 

The conservation camps will specialize 
in bringing each enrollee to an eighth 
grade literacy level through intensive 
training in fundamentals—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Without these 
basic skills, it is doubtful whether an en- 
rollee could profit from subsequent voca- 
tional training. 

The conservation camps will offer 
these young men an opportunity to 
break the chain of self-perpetuating de- 
feats and failures and substitute in their 
place the unique experience of accom- 
plishment and self-fulfillment. 

These young men will leave their de- 
pressing local surroundings for a totally 
new start, among new companions and 
friends. They will live in a well-regu- 
lated community under the direction of 
trained counselors and foremen. They 
will receive work assignments within 
their capacity to complete satisfactorily. 
They will participate in educational and 
training activities. And they will en- 
gage in organized recreation, sports and 
intracamp activities. Each of these 
factors will help improve the outlook, 
attitudes, job skills, and employability 
of the Job Corps enrollees. 

EARLIER PROPOSALS FOR A YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

As my colleagues will recall, the con- 
servation camp segment of the Job Corps 
is patterned after the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps which the Senate passed in 
1959 and 1963. I first proposed the con- 
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cept of a Youth Conservation Corps in 
the Ist session of the 85th Congress 
1957. In the 86th Congress, despite the 
opposition of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, a revised YCC bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 47 to 45. The House 
of Representatives failed to act and the 
legislation died upon the adjournment of 
Congress. In the 87th Congress, my 
original bill to establish the YCC was 
incorporated with President Kennedy’s 
Youth Employment Opportunity Act. 
Although the votes were probably avail- 
able to pass this bill, it was decided to 
postpone consideration until the House 
had acted favorably. But, once again, 
the House failed to act and the bill re- 
mained on the Senate calendar until the 
87th Congress adjourned. 

Last year the Senate passed the Youth 
Employment Act—S. 1—which author- 
ized a Youth Conservation Corps and a 
Hometown Youth Corps, analogous to 
the work-training programs contained in 
part Bof title I of this bill. 

As one Senator who firmly believes in 
the validity of the YCC concept for as- 
sisting our disadvantaged young people, 
I enthusiastically support President 
Johnson's decision to include such a pro- 
gram as part of the Job Corps. I retain 
my confidence that the large majority of 
young men will respond affirmatively to 
the challenge of work, education, and 
discipline. 

Many persons have labored for a sub- 
stantial period of time to establish a 
youth conservation corps system in the 
United States. I should like to note par- 
ticularly the unflagging efforts of the 
Citizens Committee for Natural Re- 
sources and the National Committee for 
the Employment of Youth. These two 
organizations have devoted years of ef- 
fort to bringing this story of wasted 
youth and wasted natural resources to 
the attention of the American public and 
the Congress. The impressive record of 
public support which now stands behind 
the concepts of youth conservation 
camps and vocational training centers 
testifies to the success of the labors of 
these two outstanding organizations. 
Many other groups have, of course, con- 
tributed to this effort which has extended 
over many Congresses. They all deserve 
the thanks and congratulations of the 
American people. 

The Job Corps also provides for resi- 
dential vocational training centers where 
both young men and women will be as- 
signed. Many centers will be established 
on the facilities of vacated or under- 
utilized military camps. For example, a 
former armored division camp with ex- 
tensive automotive facilities can easily 
be adapted for intensive training in auto- 
mobile mechanics. 

WORK TRAINING PROGRAM 

Next in title I is the work-training 
program. Its objective is to make full- 
or part-time jobs for boys and girls 16 
to 21, by providing grants to State or 
local government or to nonprofit organi- 
zations to pay for them. 

These groups would be encouraged to 
develop and conduct useful work projects 
such as in homes for the aged, in chil- 
dren’s nurseries, in libraries or settle- 
ment houses. Automation and tech- 
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nological advances have eliminated a 
great number of jobs that were formerly 
available to these youngsters. Local 
initiative is required to find replace- 
ments. This part is closely analogous to 
the Hometown Youth Corps, title II of 
the Youth Employment Act, S. 1. 

The goal is simple: To put idle youth 
to work constructively and, in some 
cases, to help prevent high school drop- 
outs by providing part-time work. This 
program, costing $150 million, would en- 
roll 200,000 persons and perform many 
needed community jobs. 

The kinds of jobs will, of course, be 
varied. The trainees could be auto 
mechanics, they could be nurses’ aids, 
they could be cooks’ assistants. They 
could be anything for which there is a 
need—in industry, in conservation works, 
or even neighborhood improvement 
projects. 

The point is that each job will be an 
important service and will also increase 
the employability of the youth. 

In no instance will the enrollees take 
jobs from persons now employed. 

In no way are the traditional Federal- 
State-local government relationships im- 
paired by the work-training programs. 
Congress has already authorized and ap- 
propriated funds for many programs 
that give direct grants or loans to com- 
munities. 

There are grants made by the Public 
Health Service and by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. 

There are a number of programs ad- 
ministered by the Welfare Administra- 
tion and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

The Federal Aviation Agency aids in 
airport construction with money coming 
from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1965 
included $1.5 billion in new obligatory 
authority, and $1.4 billion in expendi- 
tures for these programs. Clearly, Con- 
gress has already set many precedents 
for direct Federal aid to communities. 

WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


The third part of title I is the work- 
study program. This will provide grants 
to colleges and universities, grants to 
pay 90 percent of the costs of part-time 
employment for students from low-in- 
come families. 

The $72 million slated for this pro- 
gram could provide part-time jobs for 
140,000 students. In many cases this will 
make the difference between attending 
colleges and not attending. 

The concentration of funds will be in 
the institutions which draw their stu- 
dents from low-income families. With 
these funds the colleges and universi- 
ties can offer and pay for both service- 
type work—clerical, maintenance, food 
service, and so on—and more skilled 
help in say, library cataloging, or com- 
puter programing. 

In this area, the program will be co- 
ordinated with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Unfortunately, students from low-in- 
come families must be virtually self- 
supporting during their 4 or more years 
in college. 
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Students can and do run radio sta- 
tions, tutor other students, survey future 
university construction projects, act as 
printers—any number of useful occupa- 
tions. 

The work-study program would in- 
spire more schools to originate new jobs 
as well as enable them to carry on old 
ones. And it would be the individuals 
and the institutions themselves which 
would define this program. As in other 
areas, the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity would be there for consultation and 
help but not give orders. This is again 
the province of local initiative. 

The Federal funds provided in title 
I, part 3, will be distributed among the 
States according to a three-point formu- 
la: This will be based on full-time 
college enrollment, the number of high 
school graduates, and the number of 
children 18 years and under from low- 
income families—each in ratio to the 
national total. 

Title II contains two basic parts plus 
a third one authorizing $340 million for 
the first year of operation. Part A pro- 
vides the basis for Federal grants to 
States and to urban and rural commu- 
nities in support of community action 
programs against poverty, and part B 
sets forth a program of grants in sup- 
port of State plans for Adult basic edu- 
cation. 

TITLE U, PART A—COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 


Many communities and private orga- 
nizations within communities have 
launched programs—a wide variety of 
them—designed to break the cycle of 
poverty on a local basis. Some of these 
programs have produced remarkable re- 
sults. Two random illustrations will 
help to prove the value of local action 
programs: in Jackson City, Fla., 49 per- 
sons who had been unemployed for at 
least 2 years were trained as “cottage 
parents” for mentally retarded children 
and are now putting that training to 
work. In my own State, a St. Paul high 
school program directed toward children 
from broken homes resulted in reducing 
the dropout rate in that high school from 
the highest in the city to the second 
lowest. Countless other examples would 
show the great potential we can find in 
own back yards for attacking the effects 
of poverty on employment and employ- 
ability. 

The question then arises: Why include 
Federal funds in programs initiated and 
carried out at the local level? The an- 
swer is provided by experience: many 
locally sponsored programs become pov- 
erty stricken themselves and have to be 
abandoned or limited for lack of ade- 
quate financing. There is something 
both frustrating and tragic when a well- 
conceived program to provide job coun- 
seling, for example, has to be limited to a 
few people in a local community when 
many others in the same community 
need that counseling and could have 
it if enough funds and manpower were 
available. 

Part A of title II lays the groundwork 
for expansion of local community action 
programs. It does no more than to let 
those programs reach their full poten- 
tial in stimulating education, employ- 
ment, job training, vocational rehabili- 
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tation, home management, and other 
vital activities. 

The Director would be authorized to 
direct funds toward approved commu- 
nity action programs. He would do so 
in accordance with a formula which rec- 
ognizes prevailing levels of public assist- 
ance payments, unemployment, and low 
income in the States. The Director 
could pay part or all of the costs of de- 
velopment for these programs, and he 
may also offer technical assistance to 
help communities develop their pro- 
grams. 

The specific nature of community ac- 
tion programs supported under this 
title will necessarily vary a great deal 
from one community to another. In 
fact, the virtue of this title is that it 
permits flexibility in the application of 
funds by the Director. This much is 
clear: community action programs 
which show promise of bringing about 
long-range solutions of poverty without 
continued Federal support will be given 
special, but not exclusive, attention. 
The Federal function is to support and 
encourage plans developed and admin- 
istered locally by public or private non- 
profit agencies working together in a 
common attack on poverty. 

It is also clear that State governments 
are not ignored in this legislation. In 
fact, States will play a vital role in 
striking at the roots of poverty, in part- 
nership with local communities, settle- 
ment houses, citizens’ associations, 
YMCA's, YWCA's, youth organizations, 
and religious bodies. Six Governors 
testified before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor; not one objected 
to the arrangements proposed under 
this bill. In fact, many Governors have 
endorsed the approach embodied in this 
bill and stand ready to do their part in 
making it a force for the elimination of 
poverty. 

The vital ingredients in a meaningful 
attack on poverty in our communities 
are adequate funds and coordination of 
efforts. Part A of title II provides both 
of these ingredients in an effective and 
sensible manner at a cost of about $1.60 
per American in the first year of 
operation. 

TITLE II, PART B—ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Part B of title 11 provides for grants 
to States which have developed plans 
for improving adult basic education. 
Aimed at individuals of age 18 and over 
whose employment opportunities are 
severely limited by their inability to read 
and write English, part B envisions proj- 
ects designed to improve instructional 
techniques and materials for adults who 
are handicapped in this very basic way. 

None of us should have to be reminded 
that basic literacy—the ability to read 
and write English and to do simple 
arithmetic—is more often than not the 
key to livelihood. Without it, a man 
cannot read simple instructions, he can- 
not sign his name, he cannot communi- 
cate effectively, he cannot learn and 
follow the countless guideposts he en- 
counters in living, working and moving 
about. And this is to say nothing of the 
chance which literacy gives a man to let 
his mind and spirit grow through ex- 
posure to the riches of the written word. 
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Part B is designed to support adult 
basic education programs which will be 
conceived and administered by State 
and local educational agencies. Again, 
it is not intended that this program en- 
croach upon State authority or that it 
replace State or local programs. The 
Federal function here, as in part A, is 
to lend a helping hand for State and 
local programs in need of encourage- 
ment, financial support and coordina- 
tion. Under an allotment formula 
which takes into account the number of 
people 18 years of age and older who 
have completed not more than a fifth 
grade education or its equivalent, each 
State will receive a minimum of $50,000 
in support of approved adult education 
programs. 

During the first fiscal year the Federal 
share of these allotments will be 90 per- 
cent; in later years it is reduced to 50 
percent. Out of the $340 million au- 
thorized for title II in part C, it is 
anticipated that $25 million will be 
used for the adult basic education pro- 
grams—a small enough price to pay for 
improving the employment potential, 
the skills, and the hopes of nearly 11.5 
million Americans. 

TITLE 1M-—-SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT RURAL 
POVERTY 

Title III, composed of two basic parts, 
is aimed at one of the broader and most 
vicious features of poverty in America— 
the poverty of small family farmers and 
other rural Americans who are losing 
out in an age of prosperity and abun- 
dance. 

This title authorizes $50 million in 
grants and loans for poverty-stricken 
farm families—the boxed in” fam- 
ilies, the dirt-poor farmers caught in a 
downward spiral by circumstances long 
since beyond their control. 

For decades rural Americans caught in 
this spiral haye taken the only course 
open to them—to give up and get out. 
Many have found their way to the cities, 
only to become misfits and new entries 
on the welfare rolls. 

This is not a mere handful of people 
I am talking about. One-half of 
America’s poor live in rural areas and 
about 1.5 million families living on farms 
are poverty stricken. At this point I can 
hear the chorus of detractors chanting: 
“Let them leave the farm; obviously 
they do not belong there. Let them find 
a new and more productive life else- 
where and rid our countryside of rural 
slums.” 

That chorus is wrong; that chant is 
painfully irrelevant for the one million 
of those farm families which are headed 
by victims of physical handicaps, poor 
education and old age. They have be- 
come embedded by circumstances in 
the life of subsistence farming. 

While their lot is a miserable one, 
they are not beyond hope. Title III of 
this bill can offer that hope by provid- 
ing seed money, both literally and 
figuratively. The farmer who will bene- 
fit from this title is generally shut out 
by normal credit sources and often he is 
ineligible for existing welfare benefits. 
In short, he lacks even the chance of a 
new start toward the generation of 
income. 
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Part A of title III authorizes grants 
of up to $1,500 to low-income rural fam- 
ilies which show reasonable promise of 
using those grants for permanent in- 
creases in family income. Such grants 
could be used to buy, to improve, or to 
reduce encumbrances on real estate, or 
they could be used to improve family 
farm operations by purchasing feed, seed, 
fertilizer, livestock, poultry, equipment, 
and so forth. Grants could also be 
used for participation in cooperatives 
or to finance nonagricultural enter- 
prises which would help to supplement 
family income. Loans of up to $2,500 
would also be made available for financ- 
ing such nonagricultural enterprises. 

The administration of grants author- 
ized by this title—section 302—would be 
delegated by the Director to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who, in turn, would 
place implementation in the hands of the 
Farmers Home Administration and its 
extensive field staff. 

Another section of title I—section 
303—authorizes the Director to help pub- 
lic or private nonprofit corporations to 
acquire land for the improvement of 
family farms and farming techniques. 
These family farm development corpo- 
rations would provide the key to viable 
farming operations for those farmers 
being squeezed out of the competition for 
good land. 

Specifically, the family farm develop- 
ment corporations could buy land at the 
going market rate and sell it to family 
farms at normal or appraised value. 
Any loss sustained by the corporation 
would be made up through a grant from 
the Director. Adequate safeguards 
against windfall profits from the sale of 
land are included in the section: for 20 
years after the sale, any amount above 
original appraised value obtained by re- 
sale would revert to the corporation. 
None of the funds authorized by part A 
could be used to launch corporate or 
cooperative farming ventures; part A re- 
mains from beginning to end an effort 
to revitalize those family farmers who 
need only a decent assist to get back on 
their feet. 

I might add that no one need fear that 
this program will aggravate the problem 
of farm surpluses in this country. The 
farmers involved represent an insignifi- 
cant portion—less than 1 percent—of 
total production, and most of that per- 
centage consists of such nonsurplus pro- 
duction as livestock, poultry, eggs, and 
garden vegetables. 

Section 304 authorizes the Director to 
make loans to local cooperatives furnish- 
ing essential processing, purchasing, or 
marketing services, supplies, or facilities 
predominantly to low-income rural fami- 
lies. Despite the success of existing 
credit programs operating through the 
Farm Credit System, the cooperatives 
Servicing primarily low-income farm 
families are clearly in need of additional 
credit sources, and the families them- 
Selves are in need of more cooperatives 
to provide service. 

Service for low-income families in- 
volves high-risk investment, and normal 
credit sources are naturally reluctant to 
provide the boost necessary for success. 
Nonetheless, the boost must come from 
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some source if the low-income farmer is 
going to benefit from the savings involved 
in cooperative marketing and purchas- 
ing. Section 304 provides that boost, and 
the loans it authorizes will be coupled 
with technical and management guid- 
ance by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for new cooperatives as they are es- 
tablished. The Director will also work 
in cooperation with the Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service in implementing this section. 

Part B of title III provides assistance 
for migrant agricultural employees and 
their families. This large group of 
Americans, numbering in the hundreds 
of thousands, has been left by the way- 
side in one legislative effort after 
another, year after year. The inspired 
and persistent efforts of my friend and 
colleague from New Jersey, Senator WIL- 
LIAMS, have helped to call increasing 
attention to the plight of these “for- 
gotten Americans” over the past 5 years. 

It would be ironic and tragic indeed 
if this bill, designed to strike at the roots 
and the effects of poverty, were to omit 
necessary assistance to the migrant 
farmworkers whose labor we take for 
granted and whose lives are the very 
definition of poverty. 

Part B calls on the Director to develop 
and implement as soon as practicable a 
program to assist States, political sub- 
divisions of States, public and nonprofit 
agencies, institutions, organizations, 
farm associations, or individuals in im- 
proving housing, sanitation, education, 
and day care for migrants and their 
families. These four types of programs 
refiect the content of legislation pro- 
posed by Senator WiLLIaMs and, in three 
cases, approved by the Senate. 

Under part B, States and political sub- 
divisions of States would be eligible for 
both grants and loans; the other groups 
and agencies mentioned would be limited 
to loans. The title provides that $15 
million of the $50 million total author- 
ized for title III could be used for these 
migrant farmworker programs. 

TITLE IV—EMPLOYMENT AND INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

Just as title III offers a helping hand 
to the small marginal farmers, so title 
IV is intended to aid in the establish- 
ment, preservation, and strengthening 
of small business concerns and in the 
improvement of their managerial skills. 

Long-term loans will be the form of 
assistance authorized by this title. The 
Director may make, participate in, or 
guarantee loans of up to $25,000 which 
would be repayable over a period of 15 
years on favorable terms. These loans 
would be made available only where 
there is reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment, only where financial assistance is 
not available on reasonable terms from 
other sources, and only where the 
amount of the loan, along with other 
available funds, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achieve- 
ment of the stated purpose of the loan. 

The projects and purposes for which 
loans would be made are intended to 
help place the business concerns on a 
sound managerial basis and to help gen- 
erate employment of the long-term un- 
employed. The Director would have the 
authority to make the loans, or to par- 
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ticipate in or guarantee them, but the 
actual operation of the loan program 
would rely to a great extent upon the 
existing machinery of the Small Business 
Administration and its 15 regional offices. 
No funds are being requested in this title 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity; 
the estimated cost of $25 million will be 
absorbed by the Small Business Admin- 
istration revolving fund. 

When we speak of small business con- 
cerns” in connection with this title, we 
mean just that—concerns employing a 
handful of people, but which accounted, 
in the aggregate, for nearly half of the 
jobs in this country last year. The title 
specifies that the Small Business Act 
definition of “small business concern” 
will apply in this title. 

The credit which these concerns need 
for growth is often impossible to come 
by because of the insecurity that is a 
product of their small size. Drugstore 
owners, operators of beauty salons, 
cleaners, tailors, shoe repairmen—these 
are the types of businesses for which title 
IV is intended. 

This loan program is not to be con- 
fused with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s regular loan program. It is 
tailored much more closely to the special 
needs of very small businesses which 
operate at marginal levels. Participa- 
tion in a management training course, 
for example, might be required of the 
businessman as a condition for receiving 
the loan if the Director determines that 
such training is necessary to achieve the 
purpose of the loan. 

In further contrast to the regular SBA 
loan program, the Director would be au- 
thorized to guarantee the full amount of 
a loan made by a private lender. The 
goal here is to bring private resources 
to bear in the war on poverty. 

An overwhelming percentage of all 
small business failures are the rest of 
poor management. For this reason title 
IV concentrates on improving the man- 
agement practices of small businesses. 
There is clearly no intention to pump 
money into faltering business concerns 
simply to prolong the agony; this is both 
constructive assistance and preventive 
medicine for those borrowers whose 
character and ability, and whose credit 
record, reflects the promise of success. 

Finally, no assistance under this title 
may be provided in a community where 
the Director has approved a community 
action program under title IT unless that 
assistance is determined to be consistent 
with the title II program, and no assist- 
ance may be used to relocate business 
establishments or to financé subcontrac- 
tors to perform work normally performed 
elsewhere by other subcontractors. 

TITLE V—WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


Title V authorizes a $150 million pro- 
gram, in the first year, to support experi- 
mental, pilot, or demonstration projects 
under section 1115 of the Social Security 
Act. As it now stands, that section pro- 
vides for such projects in order to pro- 
mote the objectives of the public assist- 
ance titles of the Social Security Act. 

The purpose of title V is to stimulate 
the adoption of programs designed to 
help unemployed fathers and other needy 
persons to find and to keep jobs, and to 
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reach that condition so unfamiliar to 
many of our poor—self-support and per- 
sonal independence. The Director is au- 
thorized to transfer appropriated funds 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for this purpose; he is di- 
rected to carry out the purposes of this 
title during the next 3 fiscal years. 

Again, this is an effort to break the 
pattern of poverty by fighting family dis- 
integration and abandonment of chil- 
dren, and by promoting the ability and 
habit of self-support in those who need 
it so desperately. 

Although the Manpower Development 
and Training Act has been modified to 
make certain that more of the trainees 
are from the hard core of the unem- 
ployed, not all of the hard-core unem- 
ployed will qualify for this sort of train- 
ing. Many do not have sufficient apti- 
tude, awareness, or confidence to be able 
to enter training. An interim course of 
training is offered under this title for 
such persons, and the Director is re- 
quired to make maximum use of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act programs and of Vocational Educa- 
tion Act programs as well. 

TITLE VI—ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 

Title VI contains the administrative 
framework of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and creates the Volunteers in 
Service to America—VISTA. 

First, section 601 establishes the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, although the 
President may transfer the OEO to an- 
other part of the executive establishment 
after the first year. 

The Director of the OEO will be as- 
sisted by a Deputy Director and three 
Assistant Directors—all appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Section 602 spells out the Director’s 
authority, which consists generally of 
the means to make this act an effective 
one—the power to appoint personnel; to 
employ experts, consultants and advisory 
committees; to coordinate his efforts 
with those of other Federal agencies and 
with State, local and private agencies 
involved in the war on poverty; to estab- 
lish policies, rules and regulations in 
order to carry out the provisions of the 
act, and so forth. 

Perhaps the most important point to 
stress here is the role of the Director and 
the OEO in relation to other Federal 
agencies. We have heard the charge 
that this bill creates a poverty czar with 
a vast new bureaucracy as his fiefdom. 

President Johnson has asked that this 
program be headed up by the present 
Director of the Peace Corps, Sargent 
Shriver. He has already been awarded 
the title of Czar Shriver by some critics. 
Let us take a closer look at this vast new 
bureaucracy over which Czar Shriver 
will preside. 

Taking all of the OEO activities to- 
gether, the total staff in Washington is 
estimated to be less than 250. Another 
65 in the field staff raises the total to 
just over 300. 

Among other things, that is about 100 
less than the total capacity of either of 
the two cafeterias in the New Senate Of- 
fice Building. 
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The total first year budget of the OEO 
will be less than one-third the welfare 
funds allotted to the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department and less than 
half the amount that will be spent in 
similar efforts by the Department of 
Labor. This looks to me like a rather 
small puddle for a big frog, much less 
a fiefdom for a czar. I am trying to re- 
member who said what when the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was established under President Eisen- 
hower in 1952. 

Comparisons aside, Mr. President, the 
point is simply this: the antipoverty pro- 
grams of the Federal Government have 
involved more than a score of agencies 
and offices, dozens of laws, and hundreds 
of pages of implementing regulations and 
procedures. All of these efforts are 
aimed in the right direction, but the war 
on poverty will continue in stalemate 
without a coordinated effort to win it. I 
said coordination—not duplication, not 
piracy, not wasted effort. Under its Di- 
rector, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity can provide the key to effective 
coordination and cooperation among the 
agencies concerned. And for the local 
or State official or agency, the chance 
for united effort is increased by the 
creation of one central office to which 
they can turn for information and coun- 
sel on carrying out effective antipoverty 
programs. 

Also included in title VI is the new 
domestic counterpart of our highly suc- 
cessful Peace Corps—the Volunteers in 
Service to America—VISTA. The Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is authorized to recruit, select and 
train volunteers to serve upon request in 
migrant labor camps, mental hospitals, 
Indian reservations, community action 
programs and Job Corps camps. VISTA, 
in the spirit of the proposed National 
Service Corps so familiar to many of us 
in the Senate, will be a national clear- 
inghouse for volunteers, matching skills 
available with the manpower needs of 
local and State areas. 

As in the Peace Corps, selection of 
volunteers will be made on the basis of 
detailed applications, references and 
aptitude. A final screening will be done 
while the candidate is in training, based 
on his or her ability to do the work. 

About half of the anticipated 5,000 
volunteers will be under the jurisdiction 
of the State or local organization they 
are serving or a central State office. 

The other half will be divided again, 
some serving in programs outside the 50 
States—in the District of Columbia, in 
Puerto Rico, Guam, or other American 
territories—and the remanider in con- 
servation camps or in job corps training 
centers and in federally assisted projects. 

Thousands of Americans have already 
volunteered to serve the needs of other 
lands. I am certain that many more 
thousands stand ready to serve their own. 
Idealism put to practical benefit is a tre- 
mendous force to have working for us. 
TITLE VII—TREATMENT OF INCOME FOR CERTAIN 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PURPOSES 

Title VII, very briefly, deals with the 
treatment of payments made under titles 
I, II, and III of the bill for the purposes 
of the public assistance titles of the So- 
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cial Security Act. It provides simply 
that States and the Federal Government 
may not reduce public assistance pay- 
ments to offset earnings or grants re- 
ceived by individuals under these three 
titles; in other words, such earnings or 
grants cannot be considered as income or 
resources for purposes of determining 
need under public assistance programs 
of the Social Security Act. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, this bill—the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964—has been called 
a “must” by President Johnson because, 
in his words, “it is right, because it is 
wise, and because, for the first time in 
our history, it is possible to conquer 
poverty.” 

This bill is not by any means a com- 
plete blueprint for victory over poverty, 
but it is a beginning—a plan to launch 
the attack. To carry out this plan, the 
President has budgeted a total of $962,- 
500,000. This is barely 1 percent of our 
national budget. 

But it is money to grow on. It is 
money that will pay dividends, and 
those dividends are immeasurable. How 
much is it worth to take a family which 
has been on relief for three generations— 
to take this family off the welfare rolls 
and see its members restored as active, 
gainfully employed citizens? How much 
is it worth to see a child adequately fed 
and clothed, and sitting in a schoolroom 
rather than laboring in a field? 

This is hardly the first piece of social 
welfare legislation enacted in this coun- 
try. Nor, I trust, will it be the last— 
not as long as the American people care 
about the fate of their fellow citizens. 

On the day President Kennedy was 
assassinated, Walter Heller and the 
Council of Economic Advisers had al- 
ready completed a general plan for the 
war on poverty. It was supposed to 
have ranked high in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s 1964 legislative program. 
President Johnson was in complete 
agreement with the needs and aims in- 
volved, and he has continued to press 
for the enactment of this program. 

By instinct and by inheritance, we 
are a nation of volunteers. Through a 
long and distinguished history of aid 
programs—the Marshall plan, the Peace 
Corps—we have helped others. Busily 
engaged as we were and are in Europe, 
in Africa, in Asia, we have neglected 35 
million of our fellow Americans. We 
have not done enough about the many 
pockets of hardship and distress in our 
own Nation. The need is great and the 
time is now. We can no longer dismiss 
poverty as the just reward for the lazy 
and the dull. We are speaking of hu- 
man beings, Mr. President—human be- 
ings for whom condemnation produces 
nothing, for whom help offers hope. 

As President Johnson has said, The 
Great Society is not a safe harbor, a 
resting place, a final objective, a finished 
work. It is a challenge constantly re- 
newed, beckoning us toward a destiny 
where the meaning of our lives matches 
the marvelous products of our labor.” 

This is a great society and the chal- 
lenge was never more clear. Fortu- 
nately for all of us, the ways to meet 
this challenge exist in abundance. We, 
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as a nation, have the riches and we have 
the technical knowledge. And now at 
last we have the awareness. I believe 
we also have the will, 

The Economic Opportunity Act can 
be the instrument of that will. Far 
from being a “giveaway” and a “boon- 
doggle”—in the tiresome cliches of the 
naysayers—this bill is, in effect, a decla- 
ration of independence from want. In 
it, the President has called on us to 
answer our consciences and mobilize our 
resources to help America’s poor help 
themselves. 

We cannot do less. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, S. 2642, I strongly favor pas- 
sage of this bill. The various titles of 
the bill are designed to carry out the 
purposes of the stated declaration or 
purpose, to eliminate the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty in this 
Nation by opening to everyone the op- 
portunity for education and training, 
the opportunity to work, and the oppor- 
tunity to live in decency and dignity. 

While I support the entire bill, my im- 
mediate concern about which I wish to 
speak is that portion listed as part C of 
title I, the work-study programs portion 
of the youth program. 

I am particularly interested in this 
proposal because of the close similarity 
it bears to a portion of my bill for aid to 
students in higher education, S. 2490, a 
bill which was introduced on February 3, 
some weeks before the present bill was 
presented on March 16. I wish first to 
make some remarks on the need and ad- 
vantages of such a provision as the work- 
study proposal affords. 

The traditions of higher education in 
this country have consistently included 
for many of our youth that of working 
their way through school. Many of us 
in this body have spent long hours at all 
sorts of jobs while in college in order to 
help supply the funds for tuition, room, 
and board. Scores of our employees here 
in the Senate, on the Capitol police force, 
operating elevators, working part time 
in our offices, are college students at local 
universities. 

The great extent of the outside-work 
program of college students has been 
indicated by studies made of the young 
men and women enrolled in some of our 
leading schools. In 1961 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 48 percent of the single 
men and 69 percent of the married men 
attending received income from employ- 
ment of some kind. The girls are also 
working their way in many instances, al- 
though less extensively. The same study 
showed that more than half, 59 percent, 
of the married women enrolled were 
working and 36 percent of single women. 
In the same year the University of Wis- 
consin had a total of 46 percent of its 
men students and 42 percent of its 
women students engaged in working for 
part-time pay as well as working at their 
studies, 

Some of these work opportunities are 
so-called “campus jobs” which are di- 
rectly paid for by the institution. But, 
like the filling-station or other “out- 
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side” employment, the bulk of these tend 
to be menial or low-skill jobs such as 
grounds tending or janitorial or kitchen 
and dining room service which contrib- 
ute nothing to the student’s learning 
process, except the experience of work. 
The extent of the college-paid jobs may 
be judged from the fact that in 1959-60 
more students received this kind of 
“work scholarship,” as it is sometimes 
called, than received regular grant-in- 
aid scholarships. 

Students involved in part-time work 
are generally in an economic position 
which makes employment essential to 
their continuation in school. But the 
work they do rarely has much corre- 
lation with the academic objectives they 
are pursuing. One of the great ad- 
vantages of the kind of work-study pro- 
gram embodied in this bill, which closely 
parallels that of the education bill, is the 
requirement that, to quote the language 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
institution contracting for it will assure 
that— 

(A) the work is related to the student's 
educational objective, or 

(B) such work (i) will be in the public 
interest and is work which would not other- 
wise be provided, (ii) it will not result in 
the displacement of employed workers or 
impair existing contracts for services. 


In short, under this concept the work- 
study opportunity, which is in lieu of a 
grant, is academically related. Further, 
again paralleling the Hartke college stu- 
dent aid bill proposals, this assistance 
will go only to the needy and capable 
full-time student and for not more than 
15 hours of such work per week. 

There is a dual benefit involved here, 
since the uses to which the institution 
will put its funds are involved with proj- 
ects not now receiving attention. These 
may be research or assistance to profes- 
sors, such practical course-related work 
as field experience of the social work stu- 
dent, and other opportunities to advance 
either the academic community or the 
more general community in which it 
exists. I am pleased that most of the 
provisions of this section of the bill so 
closely parallel, in much of the language 
even being precisely the same, the pro- 
visions of S. 2490, the Hartke college stu- 
dent aid bill. 

During the months since the Hartke 
college student aid bill was introduced, 
I have received hundreds of letters from 
students, parents, and educators com- 
menting on the proposals. One was 
from President Elvis J. Stahr, of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, former Secretary of 
the Army and a personal friend. I 
would like to quote his views on the 
work-study program, which could be 
applied fully as well to this bill as to the 
S. 2490, the Hartke college student aid 
bill. Under date of May 2 he wrote me: 

I rather like the work-study program. We 
would have great use for it here, where we 
already have a very large student work pay- 
roll, and I should think that, imaginatively 
used, such a program could be a distinct 
boon to smaller institutions, providing them, 
for example, with laboratory assistance, paper 
graders, library help, undergraduate teach- 
ing assistants in courses like elementary 


math and foreign languages, and perhaps in 
other ways as well. 
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From other letters I have received, I 
should like to quote a few excerpts which 
indicate something of the need as seen 
through the eyes of parents. A father 
writes: 


We wrote about scholarships and they were 
based on averages and he would have to be 
an A or B student to get them. They are 
not given on need. * * * Why can't the aver- 
age student who needs help get it? 


Another father writes of a daughter in 
college and another graduating from 
high school who has been accepted at 
Purdue. He says: 

I also have five other children besides 
these two. Iam a letter carrier at and 
I simply do not make enough money to edu- 
cate these youngsters, 


From a 29-year-old college junior who 
began college after 10 years away from 
school, a married man with a family, 
comes this: 


My wife and I have paid for all of my 
schooling to this point, She has been work- 
ing and since I have returned to school I have 
worked between 25 and 30 hours a week part 
time and trying to raise my average so I 
could qualify for a scholarship. 


Certainly an academically related work 
program would be most useful to such a 
student, far more so than indiscriminate 
labor. Other comments: 


How about a little help for the ones that 
already are missed in scholarships, competi- 
tive State exams, and awards made available 
to the lucky 10 percent at the top? 

The (NDEA) loans are never enough to 
allow you to study without working 20 to 30 
hours per week. I don’t mean that college 
should be all fun, but all learning doesn’t 
come from books alone. 

We have a large family to educate (11 
children). The oldest, a son, is now a sopho- 
more in college, the next, a daughter, is a 
freshman * * * yet, because we are a middle- 
income family (not destitute) it has been 
our experience that scholarship help is very 
difficult to come by. 


I would like to cite one more letter 
from an educator, Frank C. Adams, di- 
rector of the student work program at 
Southern Illinois University. He writes: 

More and more people are realizing that 
not only can students work 2 to 4 hours per 
day and achieve on an academic level with 
nonworkers, but in the process acquire a 
valuable educational experience. Thus, stu- 
dent work can be both an educational and 
financial aid program. 


In conclusion, 1 would like to think 
that the proposals in the Hartke college 
student aid bill have had an influence 
upon the incorporation of this proposal 
in the economic opportunity bill. As 
early as last March I addressed a letter 
to Mr. Sargent Shriver, in which I called 
attention to the provisions I have been 
discussing and said: 

I believe that my college student assist- 
ance bill has a definite bearing on the 
poverty fight, and in particular at the point 
of the work-study program it involves. 

For your information and comments, 
therefore, I am enclosing a copy of the bill 
and materials concerning its goals and 
methods. If you should feel that its passage 
would be of aid in the poverty program, I 
would appreciate hearing from you. 


I support these provisions of the eco- 
nomic opportunity bill, or what has been 
called the “poverty program,” together 
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with the bill as a whole. I am gratified 
to find that the incorporation of these 
provisions is, I believe, a more forceful 
reply than any other could have been. 

My concern is in this: This is one step 
on the path of meeting the needs of our 
young men and women who want to go 
to college and are being denied this op- 
portunity because of financial condi- 
tions. Surely, we can take the other 
three steps; namely, to guarantee stu- 
dent loans, to provide scholarship as- 
sistance to deserving needy students, and 
to expand and improve the National De- 
fense Education Act. Senator Morse 
meets with his subcommittee on the 
Hartke college aid assistance bill tomor- 
row. I urge my colleagues who are in- 
terested in an educated America to sup- 
port this bill now. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, material 
wealth is a paradox. Without wisdom 
and compassion, it can become moral 
and spiritual poverty. I bring up this 
paradox of wealth and poverty because 
I believe it bears upon every aspect of 
every argument we have heard on the 
merits of the President’s Economic Op- 
portunity Act now before us. 

For the United States is one of the 
richest nations of the world in material 
wealth. This is to be applauded, not 
condemned. Yet I hope our Nation never 
gains so much wealth and so little wis- 
dom that it will ever risk moral bank- 
ruptcy. I hope our Nation never becomes 
so rich that it can afford poverty, spir- 
itual or material. 

This is the question, in essence, before 
us now. 

Since World War II the United States 
has invested time, money, goods, and 
manpower abroad to relieve hardship 
and suffering and to assist new nations 
with their economic development. At 
the same time our efforts in this same 
respect at home have been piecemeal. 
They have only shown that much more 
remains to be done. It would seem our 
attention to poverty abroad has tended 
to obscure the problem of poverty at 
home. Our people living in poverty have 
been forgotten or simply ignored by a 
majority of their fellow Americans. 

This is not to imply that the adminis- 
tration or we in Congress have just re- 
cently discovered poverty. We have in- 
stead set about recognizing poverty for 
what it is and directing our full and 
unified attention to erasing it from the 
American scene. 

We have acknowledged that our efforts 
so far to eradicate poverty have not been 
enough. Much remains to be done. And 
the President is calling upon us to act— 
now. 

What is this poverty? Who are the 
impoverished? 

I will not attempt to repeat the myriad 
figures we have all studied which define 
the pockets of poverty in our rich Na- 
tion. It is enough to state the fact that 
there are some 35 million Americans— 
one-fifth of our Nation—who simply do 
not have the means to satisfy all their 
basic needs for health, housing, food, 
clothing, and education. To these peo- 
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ple, poverty is not an economic problem 
but a way of life, a culture. They are 
trapped in a cycle of poverty. 

They cannot lift themselves out by 
their bootstraps because they have no 
boots. 

No region, no age group, no race has 
completely escaped this entrapment of 
poverty. 

Perhaps my own State of Nevada, in 
some ways, best dramatizes the paradox 
of wealth and poverty because the State 
enjoys the highest average income rating 
in the Nation. 

Nevada, with a per capita income 38 
percent above the national average, has 
an estimated 2,000 children under 18 liv- 
ing in families with an income of less 
than $1,000 a year. Nevada, whose pop- 
ulation leaped more than 58 percent 
since 1960 to a total of nearly 450,000, 
has an estimated 7,722 adults with less 
than sixth-grade educations. Nevada, 
now enjoying record prosperity, has 
more than 8,000 in the ranks of the un- 
employed. 

According to the latest figures avail- 
able, the percentage of families in Ne- 
vada with an income of less than $3,000 
a year is well below the national aver- 
age—12.4 percent in Nevada against 21.4 
percent nationally. Yet some sections 
of my State have no share in this favor- 
able statistic. Lincoln County in south- 
eastern Nevada, although it adjoins one 
of the richest counties, is a notable ex- 
ample. Lincoln County is a neighbor of 
Clark County which contains the pros- 
perous Las Vegas area. But in Lincoln 
County, hard hit because of a depressed 
mining industry, 32 percent of the fam- 
ilies—almost one-third of them—have 
an income of less than $3,000. In sharp 
contrast to most of the State, this county 
has much more than its share of under- 
privileged families. 

Yet Nevada is far from having the 
worst poverty problems in the United 
States. And as I said no region com- 
pletely escapes this culture of suffering 
and hardship. 

President Johnson asks us to declare 
war on poverty. His program will mo- 
bilize America’s greatest resources—her 
people—and maps the offensive cam- 
paign. 

I would remind you the program is 
voluntary and based on the cooperation 
of government—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—and private groups. 

It will drive at the roots of poverty 
rather than merely study the symptoms 
or treat the results. 

It will not be a welfare or dole pro- 
gram but an active campaign to help the 
poor break the cycle of poverty. 

The President has asked for $962,- 
500,000—1 percent of our national 
budget—to finance the war against pov- 
erty in its first year. The bulk of this 
will go into programs developed and 
handled in the local community. 

The new Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity under Sargent Shriver will ad- 
minister only three of the programs— 
community action, the Job Corps, and 
Volunteers in Service to America. Other 
programs will be run by existing Gov- 
ernment departments in cooperation 
with OEO. These take in grants and 
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loans to needy farmers and facilities for 
migrant farmworkers, accelerated Small 
Business Administration loan programs, 
retraining and education for unemployed 
parents and work-training and work- 
study programs for youth in addition to 
the Job Corps. 

I said that no race escaped the en- 
trapment of poverty. This is true. But 
there is one race which has been par- 
ticularly hard hit—the American In- 
dian. I would like to discuss the In- 
dian’s plight not only because it is of 
particular concern to me and others here 
with significant Indian minorities in 
their States, but to all America as well. 

The injustices suffered by our Indians 
over the years need no repetition now. 
For the present, these facts speak for 
themselves: The total population of In- 
dians and Alaskan natives was 552,228 in 
1960. Of these some 380,000 come within 
the programs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Most live on reservations far 
from industrial employment. Poverty is 
widespread on these reservations. 

Family income on Indian reservations 
averages between one-fourth and one- 
third the national average. 

Average schooling is 8 years—two- 
thirds the national average. 

Average life expectancy on the res- 
ervation is 42 years against a national 
average of 62 years. 

Indian high school dropouts are 1% 
times the national average. 

Conservatively, our Indian citizens 
now need 60,000 new homes. Nine out 
of ten Indian families are living in houses 
which do not even approach minimum 
standards of comfort, safety, and de- 
cency. 

There has been some progress in my 
State and others. I know that I have 
not been alone in pressing for every 
worthwhile program to benefit Indians, 
for the poverty cycle is more vicious and 
binding for this race than for any other. 
Yet I know that everything we have done 
is far too little—and 100 years too late. 

All titles of this bil will benefit In- 
dians. Tribal groups have expressed in- 
terest in the conservation aspects of the 
Job Corps program. It is anticipated 
these groups will be developing commu- 
nity action programs and work-training 
programs. Indian farmers, students, 
and businessmen will qualify for assist- 
ance under other sections of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. And Volunteers 
in Service to America will be serving on 
reservations. 

These programs, then, are the means 
to the 20th century and a share in 
America's economic wealth for the In- 
dians and for the 341% million other 
Americans imprisoned in poverty. 

I have followed with interest and re- 
spect the views of those who oppose this 
bill. For the most part their dissent is 
sincere. But I contend that when we are 
dealing with human bondage it is time to 
put aside the abstract ideals of varying 
political philosophies. It is time to stop 
wasting words on what we should not do 
and put into action what we can do. 

We are back to the paradox. Our Na- 
tion, I further contend, is not unwisely 
rich enough to afford poverty. I hope it 
never is. 
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It is simply this: we can conquer pov- 
erty. Our Nation, our people, their Gov- 
ernment—right now—have the economic, 
technological, and human resources to 
conquer poverty. 

President Johnson said we need this 
program “because it is right, because it 
is wise, and because, for the first time in 
porn history, it is possible to conquer pov- 
erty.” 

We would be derelict if we did not re- 
spond to the President’s positive stand— 
his call to action. History and the 
American people would not forgive us if 
we did not respond. 

It is time for us to show that America 
has the wisdom and the compassion 
which wealth requires. It is time for us 
to attack, pursue, and vanquish poverty 
for the first time in the history of any 
society. 

It is time for us to prove that in the 
wealth of our Nation there is no room for 
the paradox of poverty. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, there 
are several features of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act which deserve emphasis. 

First, it deals realistically with the 
causes of poverty and not only with re- 
lief of the suffering of the poor. There 
is special emphasis on programs for 
youth who are handicapped by the effects 
of poverty in their homes. Under terms 
of the bill several hundred thousand 
young people will have an opportunity 
to continue their education, acquire skills 
and find useful work, all of which will 
assist them to escape from the pattern of 
poverty. 

Second, the bill recognizes that the 
war on poverty is a national problem and 
requires some national planning and co- 
ordination, as well as resources. It also 
recognizes that the most effective work in 
many instances can be accomplished at 
the local community level. 

The Federal Government will provide 
grants and technical assistance for ur- 
ban and rural community action pro- 
grams, but the development of programs 
adjusted to meet local conditions and 
needs will rest with the communities. 

Third, the bill places overall respon- 
sibility for the war on poverty in one 
office. This will assure a direct and con- 
tinuous effort to meet the problems in 
a manner which cannot be achieved by 
officials who have many other duties and 
responsibilities. The establishment of 
the new Office of Economic Opportunity 
will provide efficient coordination of the 
various programs which necessarily must 
be somewhat diverse in view of the na- 
ture of poverty in America today. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
will operate the Job Corps, the commu- 
nity action programs, the special pro- 
grams for migrant workers, and the 
program for Volunteers in Service to 
America. It will also distribute funds to 
existing agencies which will administer 
Several of the programs proposed in the 
bill. The work-training programs will 
be administered through the Department 
of Labor. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will administer 
the work-study program, the adult basic 
education program, and the community 
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work and training projects for welfare 
recipients. Several projects to meet the 
problems of rural poverty will be admin- 
istered through the Department of Agri- 
culture, while small business loans made 
as a part of the war on poverty will be 
handled by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

No claim is made that this bill repre- 
sents the total effort that should be 
made. But the bill represents a compre- 
hensive and constructive approach. It 
is one which will strengthen America. I 
commend the committee and the chair- 
man for their work on the bill and urge 
its passage. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield myself 2 
minutes. Mr. President, a reading of 
the minority report on S. 2642 is like get- 
ting a preview of one-half of the 1964 
presidential campaign. 

In fact, the minority report sounds 
much more like a speech from the Cow 
Palace in San Francisco than a serious 
discussion of important legislation. 

The report even quotes from the newly 
adopted Republican platform, which 
may or may not represent the views of 
members of that party. 

In short, the minority views are 
caustic, rather than constructive; po- 
litical, rather than penetrating; and 
noxious, rather than nourishing. 

The minority seeks to attack the legis- 
lative history of the bill, implying that it 
received scant attention by the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

It is correct that there were only 4 
days of hearings. However, the hear- 
ings were ended only when the minority 
had no more witnesses to present. 

More importantly, a glance at page 4 
of the majority report will show that 
various programs which are drawn to- 
gether in this legislation have had ex- 
tensive and thorough study by the com- 
mittee over the years. 

The minority report shows a distress- 
ing lack of knowledge of or compassion 
for the true nature of poverty. For ex- 
ample, it holds that the simple solution 
to unemployment of the unskilled is to 
give them skills. 

This glib panacea completely overlooks 
the fact that many of the young people 
who are mired in the swamps of poverty 
have had no opportunity for education 
or a chance to develop the study and 
work habits necessary to learn such 
skills. 

That is why we say this legislation is 
truly aimed at the causes of poverty and 
seeks to correct these basic faults. 

The minority report compounds its 
truly incredible lack of understanding by 
suggesting, for example, that the Job 
Corps would “weaken the family rela- 
tionship” and “sever the tie between 
parent and child.” 

In other words, the minority finds it 
preferable to keep poverty in the family. 
What is good enough for dad is good 
enough for the son, even it it means a 
lifetime of hopelessness. 

In any event, the ridiculousness of this 
position is more clearly shown by the fact 
that many thousands of young people 
join the armed services each year, with- 
ons any noticeable danger to “family 

es.” 
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And those parents fortunate enough 
to be able to send their children away 
to preparatory schools and colleges seem 
to fear no particular weakening of family 
relationships. 

I deeply regret the combative nature 
of the minority attack on this legislation, 
because it does a disservice to a serious 
and sincere effort to strengthen our Na- 
tion and its people. 

I might suggest that if the Republican 
Party and its standard bearer are truly 
concerned about “violence in the streets” 
and “aimlessness among our youth” sup- 
port of this legislation is a good place 
for them to start. 

In closing I would like to comment on 
the minority charge that this legislation 
is aimed at securing votes. 

If President Johnson wins votes 
through this legislation, I certainly would 
be pleased. 

However, I give the voters more credit 
for intelligence than the minority seems 
to, because I believe we would get those 
votes only if the people truly approve of 
our objectives in this war on poverty. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter I have 
received from a constituent that sheds 
light upon the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 15, 1964. 
Senator JOHN C. STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I recently made application 
and took a test for counselor aid, a position 
offered by the Federal Government in con- 
nection with the poverty program and 
disadvantaged youth. I was selected for 
training. Enclosed please find a copy of a 
telegram I received from Mr. Robert C. Good- 
win, of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
Naturally I refused since the training was 
offered at an all-Negro institution [Tuskegee 
Institute]; my safety would be endangered if 
I attended such a place of training. 

You probably noted the recent article in 
the news concerning the 12 white persons se- 
lected in Arkansas for this program. They 
were instructed to attend Fisk University in 
Nashville. 

I thought you would be interested in this 
small matter since it demonstrated the Fed- 
eral Government's efforts to force integration. 

Keep up the good work. We are all behind 

Ou. 
A Your constituent, 


Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement by 
Representative PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Of 
New Jersey. The statement contains a 
summary of his views on the poverty bill, 
when he testified before the committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

We considered a bill identical to the one 
before you, and reported it with about 100 
amendments. In my judgment, not one of 
the amendments improved the nature of 
this unnecessary, hastily conceived, slop- 
pily drafted, and dangerous proposal. 

Our committee yielded to intense political 
pressure and favorably reported a bill which, 
in the absence of urgent commands from the 
highest level of the executive branch, would 
have been laughed out of Congress. 
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What, then, is left to justify the estab- 
lishment of a new Federal agency? Ob- 
viously, the only justification is that some 
new form of coordination is required in the 
executive branch which cannot be secured 
through customary interagency cooperation 
and by Presidential direction, 

This single justification did not material- 
ize. The Secretaries of Labor, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare all declined to say that they were unable 
to coordinate programs between agencies. 

The language of the bill is that of ab- 
solute authority. The Director is author- 
ized to do such-and-such, and he is author- 
ized to do it on the basis of criteria es- 
tablished by himself. He decides. He deter- 
mines what is to be done, how, and why. He 
even decides who should receive the bene- 
fits. This is not a coordinating function, 
unless Ivan the Terrible could have been de- 
scribed as coordinator of all the Russians. 

This proposal does not give hope of any 
new way of attacking the causes of poverty. 
For example, the highly touted Job Corps 
is, at very best, a costly and temporary aid 
to a relatively small number of young men 
and women. It is an attempt to solve one of 
the central social problems of the 1960's by 
reviving an emergency program of the 1930's. 

This bill opens the way for direct Federal 
involvement in the activities of every pri- 
vate organization in every community in 
this country, without the necessity for par- 
ticipation or approval of either State or local 
government. It does this in such a way as 
to give a Federal bureaucracy the maximum 
leverage to shape the programs and policies 
of both public and private agencies, and to 
determine the social and economic fields in 
which those programs will be concentrated. 

This new Federal agency could benefit, in 
any community, either the Urban League or 
the White Citizens Council, the Planned 
Parenthood organization or Catholic chari- 
ties. I submit that this is not the proper 
role for government at any level. 

It will be contended with glib assurance 
that community planning projects must be 
initiated at the community level. But any 
reasonably alert college student would know 
that the power to approve projects is the 
power to shape them. 

The only authority accorded State govern- 
ment in all this is the right of a Governor 
to comment on projects carried out in his 
State. This is so meaningless as to be in- 
sulting. Local public officials, however, are 
not given even this empty courtesy. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], are absent because of 
illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
ouGH], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], would 
each vote “aye.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from California would vote “aye” and 
the Senator from Colorado would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
is necessarily absent and is paired with 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 482 Leg.] 
YEAS—61 
Aiken Hartke Morse 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Bayh Humphrey Muskie 
Bible Inouye Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Neuberger 
Burdick Javits Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Pell 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Case Keating Proxmire 
Church Kuchel Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Cooper Long, La. Scott 
Dodd Magnuson Smathers 
Douglas Mansfield Smith 
Edmondson McCarthy Symington 
in McGee Talmadge 

Fong McGovern Walters 
Fulbright McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Gore McNamara Young, Ohio 
Gruening Metcalf 

Monroney 

NAYS—34 

Allott Hickenlooper Robertson 

Hill Russell 
Bennett Holland Saltonstall 

Hruska Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Carlson Lausche Stennis 
Cotton McClellan Thurmond 
Curtis Mechem Tower 
Dirksen Miller Williams, Del. 
Eastland Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Mundt 
Goldwater Pearson 

NOT VOTING—5 

Anderson Engle Yarborough 
Dominick Kennedy 


So the bill (S. 2642), was passed, as 

follows: 
S. 2642 

An act to mobilize the human and financial 

resources of the Nation to combat poverty 

in the United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964”. 


Findings and Declaration of Purpose 

Sec. 2. Although the economic well-being 
and prosperity of the United States have 
progressed to a level surpassing any achieved 
in world history, and although these bene- 
fits are widely shared throughout the Nation, 
poverty continues to be the lot of a substan- 
tial number of our people. The United States 
can achieve its full economic and social 
potential as a nation only if every individual 
has the opportunity to contribute to the full 
extent of his capabilities and to participate 
in the workings of our society. It is, there- 
fore, the policy of the United States to elimi- 
nate the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty in this Nation by opening to every- 
one the opportunity for education and train- 
ing, the opportunity to work, and the oppor- 
tunity to live in decency and dignity. It is 
the purpose of this Act to strengthen, sup- 
plement, and coordinate efforts in further- 
ance of that policy. 
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TITLE I—YOUTH PROGRAMS 
Part A—Job Corps 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec 101. The purpose of this part is to 
prepare for the responsibilities of citizenship 
and to increase the employability of young 
men and young women aged sixteen through 
twenty-one by providing them in rural and 
urban residential centers with education, vo- 
cational training, useful work experience, 
including work directed toward the conser- 
vation of natural resources, and other appro- 
priate activities. 


Establishment of Job Corps 


Sec. 102. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this part, there is hereby established with- 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity (here- 
inafter referred to as the Office“), estab- 
lished by title VI, a Job Corps (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Corps”). 


Job Corps Program 

Sec, 103. The Director of the Office (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Director”) is au- 
thorized to— 

(a) enter into agreements with any Fed- 
eral, State, or local agency or private or- 
ganization for the establishment and oper- 
ation, in rural and urban areas, of conserva- 
tion camps and training centers and for the 
provision of such facilities and services as 
in his judgment are needed to carry out the 
purposes of this part, including but not lim- 
ited to agreements with agencies charged 
with the responsibility of conservng, devel- 
oping, and managing the public natural re- 
sources of the Nation and of developing, 
managing, and protecting public recreational 
areas, whereby the enrollees of the Corps may 
be utilized by such agencies in carrying out, 
under the immediate supervision of such 
agencies, programs planned and designed by 
such agencies to fulfill such responsibility, 
and including agreements for a botanical 
survey program involving surveys and maps 
of existing vegetation and investigations of 
the plants, soils, and environments of nat- 
ural and disturbed plant communities; 

(b) arrange for the provision of education 
and vocational training of enrollees in the 
Corps: Provided, That, where practicable, 
such programs may be provided through lo- 
cal public educational agencies or by private 
vocational educational institutions or tech- 
nical institutes where such institutions or in- 
stitutes can provide substantially equivalent 
training with reduced Federal expenditures; 

(c) provide or arrange for the provision of 
programs of useful work experience and 
other appropriate activities for enrollees; 

(d) establish standards of safety and 
health for enrollees, and furnish or arrange 
for the furnishing of health services; and 

(e) prescribe such rules and regulations 
and make such arrangements as he deems 
necessary to provide for the selection of en- 
rollees and to govern their conduct after en- 
rollment, including appropriate regulations 
as to the circumstances under which enroll- 
ment may be terminated. 

Composition of the Corps 

Src. 104. (a) The Corps shall be composed 
of young men and young women who are 
permanent residents of the United States, 
who have attained age sixteen but have not 
attained age twenty-two at the time of en- 
rollment, and who meet the standards for 
enrollment prescribed by the Director. Par- 
ticipation in the Corps shall not relieve any 
enrollee of obligations under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (50 U.S.C. 
App. 451 et seq.). Only in exceptional cases 
shall enrollees in the Corps be graduates of 
an accredited high school, and no person 
shall be accepted for enrollment in the Corps 
unless the local school authorities have con- 
cluded that further school attendance by 
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such person in any regular academic, voca- 
tional, or training program, is not prac- 
ticable. 

(b) In order to enroll as a member of the 
Corps, an individual must agree to comply 
with rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Director for the government of the 


(c) The total enrollment of any individ- 
ual in the Corps shall not exceed two years 
except as the Director may determine in 
special cases. 

Allowance and Maintenance 

Sec. 105. (a) Enrollees may be provided 
with such living, travel, and leave allow- 
ances, and such quarters, subsistence, trans- 
portation, equipment, clothing, recreational 
services, medical, dental, hospital, and other 
health services, and other expenses as the 
Director may deem necessary or appropriate 
for their needs. Transportation and travel 
allowances may also be provided, in such cir- 
cumstances as the Director may determine, 
for applicants for enrollment to or from 
places of enrollment, and for former enrollees 
from places of termination to their homes. 

(b) Upon termination of his or her en- 
rollment in the Corps, each enrollee shall be 
entitled to receive a readjustment allow- 
ance at a rate not to exceed $50 for each 
month of satisfactory participation therein 
as determined by the Director: Provided, 
however, That under such circumstances as 
the Director may determine a portion of the 
readjustment allowance of an enrollee not 
exceeding $25 for each month of satisfactory 
service may be paid during the period of 
service of the enrollee directly to a member 
of his or her family (as defined in section 
609(c)) and any sum so paid shall be sup- 
plemented by the payment of an equal 
amount by the Director. In the event of 
the enrollee’s death during the period of his 
or her service, the amount of any unpaid 
readjustment allowance shall be paid in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 1 of 
the Act of August 3, 1950 (5 U.S.C. 61f). 

Application of Provisions of Federal Law 

Sec. 106. (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this part, an enrollee shall 
be deemed not to be a Federal employee and 
shall not be subject to the provisions of laws 
relating to Federal employment, including 
those relating to hours of work, rates of com- 
pensation, leave, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and Federal employee benefits. 

(b) Enrollees shall be deemed to be em- 
ployees of the United States for the purposes 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 
U.S.C. 1 et seq.) and of title II of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et seq.), and any 
service performed by an individual as an 
enrollee shall be deemed for such purposes 
to be performed in the employ of the United 
States. 

(c) (1) Enrollees under this part shall, for 
the purposes of the administration of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (5 
U.S.C. 751 et seq.), be deemed to be civil 
employees of the United States within the 
meaning of the term “employee” as defined 
in section 40 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 790) and 
the provisions thereof shall apply except as 
hereinafter provided. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The term “performance of duty” in 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
shall not include any act of an enrollee— 

(i) while on authorized leave or pass; or 

(ii) while absent from his or her assigned 
post of duty, except while participating in 
an activity authorized by or under the di- 
rection or supervision of the Corps. 

(B) In computing compensation benefits 
for disability or death under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, the monthly pay 
of an enrollee shall be deemed to be $150, 
except that with respect to compensation for 
disability accruing after the individual con- 
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cerned reaches the age of twenty-one, such 
monthly pay shall be deemed to be that re- 
ceived under the entrance salary for GS-2 
under the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 
1071 et seq.), and section 6(d)(1) of the 
former Act (5 U.S.C. 756(d) (1)) shall apply 
to enrollees. 

(C) Compensation for disability shall not 
begin to accrue until the day following the 
date on which the enrollment of the injured 
enrollee is terminated. 

(d) An enrollee shall be deemed to be an 
employee of the Government for the pur- 
poses of the Federal tort claims provisions 
of title 28, United States Code. 

(e) Personnel of the uniformed services 
who are detailed or assigned to duty in the 
performance of agreements made by the Di- 
rector for the support of the Corps shall not 
be counted in computing strengths under 
any law limiting the strength of such serv- 
ices or in computing the percentage author- 
ized by law for any grade therein. 

Sec. 107. (a) No officer or employee of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
shall make any inquiry concerning the po- 
litical affiliation or beliefs of any enrollee or 
applicant for enrollment in the Corps. All 
disclosures concerning such matters shall be 
ignored, except as to such membership in 
political parties or organizations as consti- 
tutes by law a disqualification for Govern- 
ment employment. No discrimination shall 
be exercised, threatened or promised by any 
person in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government against or in favor of any 
enrollee in the Corps, or any applicant for 
enrollment in the Corps because of his politi- 
cal affiliation or beliefs, except as may be 
specifically authorized or required by law. 

(b) No officer, employee or enrollee of the 
Corps shall take any active part in political 
management or in political campaigns, ex- 
cept as may be provided by or pursuant to 
statute, and no such officer, employee or en- 
rollee shall use his official position or in- 
fluence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result therof. 
All such persons shall retain the right to vote 
as they may choose and to express, in their 
private capacities, their opinions on all po- 
litical subjects and candidates. 

(c) Whenever the United States Civil 
Service Commission finds that any person 
has violated the foregoing provisions, it 
shall, after giving due notice and opportu- 
nity for explanation to the officer or em- 
ployee or enrollee concerned, certify the 
facts to the Director with specific instruc- 
tions as to discipline or dismissal or other 
corrective actions. 


State-operated youth camps 

Sec. 108. The Director is authorized to enter 
into agreements with States to assist in the 
operation or administration of State-op- 
erated programs which carry out the purpose 
of this part. The Director may, pursuant 
to such regulations as he may adopt, pay part 
or all of the operative or administrative costs 
of such programs. 


Requirement for State Approval of Conserva- 
tion Camps and Training Centers 

Sec. 109. In carrying out the provisions of 
part A of this title no conservation camp, 
training center or other similar facility de- 
signed to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
shall be established within a State unless a 
plan setting forth such proposed establish- 
ment has been submitted to the Governor of 
the State and such plan has not been dis- 
approved by him within thirty days of such 
submission. 


Part B—Work-training programs 
Statement of Purpose 
Sec. 111. The purpose of this part is to pro- 
vide useful work experience opportunities for 
unemployed young men and young women, 
through participation in State and commu- 
nity work-training programs, so that their 
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employability may be increased or their edu- 
cation resumed or continued and so that 
public agencies and private nonprofit or- 
ganizations will be enabled to carry out pro- 
grams which will permit or contribute to an 
undertaking or service in the public interest 
that would not otherwise be provided, or 
will contribute to the conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources and recrea- 
tional areas. 


Development of Programs 


Sec. 112. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, the Director shall assist 
and cooperate with State and local agencies 
and private nonprofit organizations in devel- 
oping programs for the employment of young 
people in State and community activities 
hereinafter authorized, which, whenever ap- 
propriate, shall be coordinated with pro- 
grams of training and education provided by 
local public educational agencies. 


Financial Assistance 


Sec. 113. (a) The Director is authorized to 
enter into agreements providing for the pay- 
ment by him of part or all of the cost of a 
State or local program submitted hereunder 
if he determines, in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe, that— 

(1) enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed either (A) on publicly owned and op- 
erated facilities or projects, or (B) on local 
projects sponsored by private nonprofit or- 
ganizations, other than projects involving 
the construction, operation, or maintenance 
of so much of any facility used or to be used 
for sectarian instruction or as a place for 
religious worship; 

(2) the program will increase the employ- 
ability of the enrollees by providing work 
experience and training in occupational 
skills or pursuits in classifications in which 
the Director finds there is a reasonable ex- 
pectation of employment, or will enable stu- 
dent enrollees to resume or to maintain 
school attendance; . 

(3) the program will permit or contribute 
to an undertaking or service in the public 
interest that would not otherwise be pro- 
vided, or will contribute to the conservation, 
development, or management of the natural 
resources of the State or community or to 
the development, management, or protection 
of State or community recreational areas; 

(4) the program will not result in the dis- 
placement of employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services; 

(5) the rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment will be appropriate and rea- 
sonable in the light of such factors as the 
type of work performed, geographical region, 
and proficiency of the employee; 

(6) to the maximum extent feasible, the 
program will be coordinated with vocational 
training and educational services adapted 
to the special needs of enrollees in such pro- 
gram and sponsored by State or local public 
educational agencies: Provided, however, 
That where such services are inadequate or 
unavailable, the program may make provi- 
sion for the enlargement, improvement, de- 
velopment, and coordination of such sery- 
ices with the cooperation of, or where 
appropriate pursuant to agreement with, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and 

(7) the program includes standards and 
procedures for the selection of applicants, 
including provisions assuring full coordina- 
tion and cooperation with local and other 
authorities to encourage students to resume 
or maintain school attendance. 

(b) In approving projects under this part, 
the Director shall give priority to projects 
with high training potential. 

Enrollees in Program 


Sec. 114, (a) Participation in programs 
under this part shall be limited to young 
men and women who are permanent resi- 
dents of the United States, who have at- 
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tained age sixteen but have not attained 
age twenty-two, and whose participation in 
such programs will be consistent with the 
purposes of this part. 

(b) Enrollees shall be deemed not to be 
Federal employees and shall not be subject 
to the provisions of laws relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits. 

(c) Where appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, the Director may pro- 
vide for testing, counseling, job development, 
and referral services to youth through pub- 
lic agencies or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 


Limitations on Federal Assistance 


Sec. 115. Federal assistance to any pro- 
gram pursuant to this part paid for the 
period ending two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, or June 30, 1966, 
whichever is later, shall not exceed 90 per 
centum of the costs of such program, includ- 
ing costs of administration, and such assist- 
ance paid for periods thereafter shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of such costs, unless 
the Director determines, pursuant to regu- 
lations adopted and promulgated by him 
establishing objective criteria for such de- 
terminations, that assistance in excess of 
such percentages is required in furtherance 
of the purposes of this part. Non-Federal 
contributions may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including but not limited 
to plant, equipment, and services. 


Equitable Distribution of Assistance 


Sec. 116. The Director shall establish cri- 
teria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this part among 
the States. In developing such criteria, he 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the ratios of population, unemployment, and 
family income levels, Not more than 1244 
per centum of the sums appropriated or 
allocated for any fiscal year to carry out the 
purposes of this part shall be used within 
any one State. 

Part C—Work-study programs 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 121. The purpose of this part is to 
stimulate and promote the part-time em- 
ployment of students in institutions of 
higher education who are from low-income 
families and are in need of the earnings 
from such employment to pursue courses of 
study at such institutions. 


Allotments to States 


Src. 122. (a) From the sums appropriated 
to carry out this title for a fiscal year, the 
Director shall reserve the amount needed for 
making grants under section 123. Not to 
exceed 2 per centum of the amount so re- 
served shall be allotted by the Director 
among Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands according to their 
respective needs for assistance under this 
part. The remainder of the sums so reserved 
shall be allotted among the States as pro- 
vided in subsection (b). 

(b) Of the sums being allotted under this 
subsection— 

(1) one-third shall be allotted by the Di- 
rector among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State under this clause will be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such one-third as the number of persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in institutions 
of higher education in such State bears to 
the total number of persons enrolled on a 
full-time basis in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in all the States, 

(2) one-third shall be allotted by the Di- 
rector among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State under this clause will be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such one-third as the number of high school 
graduates (as defined in section 103(d) (3) of 
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the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963) 
of such State bears to the total number of 
such high school graduates of all the States, 
and 

(3) one-third shall be allotted by him 
among the States so that the allotment to 
each State under this clause will be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
one-third as the number of related children 
under eighteen years of age living in families 
with annual incomes of less than $3,000 in 
such State bears to the number of related 
children under eighteen years of age living 
in families with annual incomes of less than 
$3,000 in all the States. 

(c) The amount of any State's allotment 
which has not been granted to an institu- 
tion of higher education under section 123 
at the end of the fiscal year for which appro- 
priated shall be reallotted by the Director, 
in such manner as he determines will best 
assist in achieving the purposes of this Act. 
Amounts reallotted under this subsection 
shall be available for making grants under 
section 123 until the close of the fiscal year 
next succeeding the fiscal year for which 
appropriated. 

(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
“State” does not include Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

Grants for Work-Study Programs 

Sec. 123. The Director is authorized to 
enter into agreements with institutions of 
higher education (as defined by section 401 
(f) of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 (Public Law 88-204) under which the 
Director will make grants to such institutions 
to assist in the operation of work-study pro- 
grams as hereinafter provided. 


Conditions of Agreements 


Sec. 124. An agreement entered into pur- 
suant to section 123 shall— 

(a) provide for the operation by the in- 
stitution of a program for the part-time em- 
ployment of its students in work— 

(1) for the institution itself, or 

(2) for a public or private nonprofit or- 
ganization when the position is obtained 
through an arrangement between the insti- 
tution and such an organization and— 

(A) the work is related to the student’s 
educational objective, or 

(B) such work (i) will be in the public 

interest and is work which would not other- 
wise be provided, (ii) will not result in the 
displacement of employed workers or im- 
pair existing contracts for services, and (ili) 
will be governed by such conditions of em- 
ployment as will be appropriate and reason- 
able in light of such factors as the type of 
work performed, geographical region, and 
proficiency of the employee: 
Provided, however, That no such work shall 
involve the construction, operation, or main- 
tenance of such much of any facility used or 
to be used for sectarian instruction or as a 
place for religious worship; 

(b) provide that funds granted an insti- 
tution of higher education, pursuant to sec- 
tion 123 may be used only to make pay- 
ments to students participating in work- 
study programs, except that an institution 
may use a portion of the sums granted to 
it to meet administrative expenses, but the 
amount so used may not exceed 5 per 
centum of the payments made by the Di- 
rector to such institutions for that part of 
the work-study program in which students 
are working for public or nonprofit organi- 
zations other than the institution itself; 

(c) provide that employment under such 
work-study program shall be furnished only 
to a student who (1) is from a low-income 
family, (2) is in need of the earnings from 
such employment in order to pursue a course 
of study at such institution, (3) is capable, 
in the opinion of the institution, of main- 
taining good standing in such course of study 
while employed under the program covered 
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by the agreement, and (4) has been accepted 
for enrollment as a full-time student at the 
institution or, in the case of a student al- 
ready enrolled in and attending the institu- 
tion, is in good standing and in full-time 
attendance there either as an undergraduate, 
graduate, or professional student; 

(d) provide that no student shall be em- 
ployed under such work-study program for 
more than fifteen hours in any week in which 
classes in which he is enrolled are in session; 

(e) provide that in each fiscal year d 
which the agreement remains in effect, the 
institution shall expend (from sources other 
than payments under this part) for the em- 
ployment of its students (whether or not 
in employment eligible for assistance under 
this part) an amount that is not less than 
lts average annual expenditure for such em- 
ployment during the three fiscal years pre- 
ceding the fiscal year in which the agreement 
is entered into; 

(£) provide that the Federal share of the 
compensation of students employed in the 
work-study program in accordance with the 
agreement will not exceed 90 per centum of 
such compensation for work performed dur- 
ing the period ending two years after the 
date of enactment of this Act, or June 30, 
1966, whichever is later, and 75 per centum 
thereafter; 

(g) include provisions designed to make 
employment under such work-study pro- 
gram, or equivalent employment offered or 
arranged for by the institution, reasonably 
available (to the extent of available funds) 
to all eligible students in the institution in 
need thereof; and 

(h) include such other proyisions as the 
Director shall deem necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this part. 

Sources of Matching Funds 

Sec. 125. Nothing in this part shall be 
construed as restricting the source (other 
than this part) from which the institution 
may pay its share of the compensation of a 
student employed under a work-study pro- 
gram covered by an agreement under this 
part. 


Equitable Distribution of assistance 

Sec. 126. The Director shall establish cri- 
teria designed to achieve such distribution of 
assistance under this part among institu- 
tions of higher education within a State as 
will most effectively carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Part D—Authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 131. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $412,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965; and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
such sums may be appropriated as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE II—URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY ACTION 
PROGRAMS 
Part A—General community action programs 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 201. The purpose of this part is to 
provide stimulation and incentive for urban 
and rural communities to mobilize their re- 
sources to combat poverty through commu- 
nity action programs. 

Community Action Programs 


Sec. 202. (a) The term “community ac- 
tion p means a program 

(1) which mobilizes and utilizes resources, 
public or private, of any urban or rural, or 
combined urban and rural, geographical area 
(referred to in this part as a “community”), 
including but not limited to a State, metro- 
politan area, county, city, town, multicity 
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unit, or multicounty unit in an attack on 
poverty; 

(2) which provides services, assistance, 
and other activities of sufficient scope and 
size to give promise of progress toward elimi- 
nation of poverty or a cause or causes of pov- 
erty through developing employment oppor- 
tunities, improving human performance, 
motivation, and productivity, or bettering 
the conditions under which people live, learn, 
and work; 

(3) which is developed, conducted, and 
administered with the maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups served; and 

(4) which is conducted, administered, or 
coordinated by a public or private nonprofit 
agency, or a combination thereof, with maxi- 
mum feasible participation of public agencies 
and private nonprofit organizations primarily 
concerned with the community's problems of 
poverty. 

(b) The Director is authorized to pre- 
scribe such additional criteria for programs 
carried on under this part as he shall deem 
appropriate. 

Allotments to States 


Sec. 203. (a) From the sums appropriated 
to carry out this title for a fiscal year, the 
Director shall reserve the amount needed for 
carrying out sections 204 and 205. Not to 
exceed 2 per centum of the amount so re- 
served shall be allotted by the Director 
among Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands according to their 
respective needs for assistance under this 
part. Twenty per centum of the amount so 
reserved shall be allotted among the States 
as the Director shall determine. The re- 
mainder of the sums so reserved shall be 
allotted among the States as provided in 
subsection (b). 

(b) Of the sums being allotted under this 
subsection— 

(1) one-third shall be allotted by the Di- 
rector among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State under this clause will 
be an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such one-third as the number of public as- 
sistance recipients in such State bears to the 
total number of public assistance recipients 
in all the States; 

(2) one-third shall be allotted by him 
among the States so that the allotment to 
each State under this clause will be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
one-third as the annual average number of 
persons unemployed in such State bears to 
the annual average number of persons un- 
employed in all the States; and 

(3) the remaining one-third shall be al- 
lotted by him among the States so that the 
allotment to each State under this clause 
will be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such one-third as the number of 
related children under 18 years of age living 
in families with incomes of less than $1,000 
in such State bears to the number of related 
children under 18 years of age living in fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $1,000 in all 
the States. 

(c) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Director determines will not be required 
for such fiscal year for carrying out this part 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Director may fix, to other States in pro- 
portion to their original allotments for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such other States being reduced to 
the extent it exceeds the sum which the Di- 
rector estimates such State needs and will 
be able to use for such year for carrying out 
this part; and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the States 
whose proportionate amounts are not so re- 
duced. Any amount reallotted to a State 
under this subsection during a year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under subsec- 
tion (a) for such year. 
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(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “State” does not include Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Financial Assistance for Development of 
Community Action Programs 

Sec. 204. The Director is authorized to 
make grants to, or to contract with, appro- 
priate public or private nonprofit agencies, or 
combinations thereof, to pay part or all of 
the costs of development of community ac- 
tion programs. 


Financial Assistance for Conduct and Ad- 
ministration of Community Action Pro- 
grams 
Src. 205. (a) The Director is authorized to 

make grants to, or to contract with, public 
or private nonprofit agencies, or combina- 
tions thereof, to pay part or all of the costs 
of community action programs which have 
been approved by him pursuant to this part. 
including the cost of carrying out programs 
which are components of a community ac- 
tion program and which are designed to 
achieve the purposes of this part. Such 
component programs shall be focused upon 
the needs of low-income individuals and 
families and shall provide expanded and im- 
proved services, assistance, and other activ- 
ities, and facilities necessary in connection 
therewith. Such programs shall be con- 
ducted in those fields which fall within the 
purposes of this part including employment, 
job training and counseling, health, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, housing, home manage- 
ment, welfare, and special remedial and 
other noncurricular educational assistance 
for the benefit of low-income individuals and 
families. 

(b) No grant or contract authorized under 
this part may provide for general aid to 
elementary or secondary education in any 
school or school system. 

(c) In determining whether to extend as- 
sistance under this section the Director shall 
consider among other relevant factors the 
incidence of poverty within the community 
and within the areas or groups to be affected 
by the specific program or programs, and the 
extent to which the applicant is in a posi- 
tion to utilize efficiently and expeditiously 
the assistance for which application is made. 
In determining the incidence of poverty the 
Director shall consider information available 
with respect to such factors as: the concen- 
tration of low-income families, particularly 
those with children; the extent of persistent 
unemployment and underemployment; the 
number and proportion of persons receiving 
cash or other assistance on a needs basis 
from public agencies or private organiza- 
tions; the number of migrant or transient 
low-income families; school dropout rates, 
military service rejection rates, and other 
evidences of low educational attainment; the 
incidence of disease, disability, and infant 
mortality; housing conditions; adequacy of 
community facilities and services; and the 
incidence of crime and juvenile delinquency. 

(d) In extending assistance under this 
section the Director shall give special con- 
sideration to programs which give promise 
of effecting a permanent increase in the 
capacity of individuals, groups, and com- 
munities to deal with their problems without 
further assistance. 


Technical Assistance 

Sec. 206. The Director is authorized to pro- 
vide, either directly or through grants or 
other arrangements, (1) technical assistance 
to communities in developing, conducting, 
and administering community action pro- 
grams, and (2) training for specialized per- 
sonnel needed to develop, conduct, or ad- 
minister such programs or to provide services 
or other assistance thereunder. 


Research, Training, and Demonstrations 


Sec. 207. The Director is authorized to con- 
duct, or to make grants to or enter into con- 
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tracts with institutions of higher education 
or other appropriate public agencies or pri- 
vate organizations for the conduct of re- 
search, training, and demonstrations per- 
taining to the purposes of this part. Ex- 
penditures under this section in any fiscal 
year shall not exceed 15 per centum of the 
sums appropriated or allocated for such year 
to carry out the purposes of this part. 


Limitations on Federal Assistance 


Sec. 208. (a) Assistance pursuant to sec- 
tions 204 and 205 paid for the period ending 
two years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, or June 30, 1966, whichever is later, shall 
not exceed 90 per centum of the costs referred 
to in those sections, respectively, and there- 
after shall not exceed 50 per centum of such 
costs, unless the Director determines, pur- 
suant to regulations adopted and promul- 
gated by him establishing objective criteria 
for such determinations, that assistance in 
excess of such percentages is required in 
furtherance of the purposes of this part. 
Non-Federal contributions may be in cash or 
in kind, fairly evaluated, including but not 
limited to plant, equipment, and services. 

(b) The expenditures or contributions 
made from non-Federal sources for a com- 
munity action program or component there- 
of shall be in addition to the aggregate ex- 
penditures or contributions from non-Fed- 
eral sources which were being made for 


similar purposes prior to the extensi 
Federal assistance. * 


Participation of State Agencies 

Sec. 209. (a) The Director shall estab 
procedures which will facilitate effective oe 
ticipation of the States in community action 
programs. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to, or to contract with, appropriate 
State agencies for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such agencies in providing tech- 
nical assistance to communities in develop- 
ing, conducting, and administering com- 
munity action programs, 

(C) In carrying out the ovisi 
title I and title II of this 1 are Hie 
agreement, grant, loan, or other assistance 
shall be made with or provided to, any pri- 
vate nonprofit or other private institution 
or organization for the purpose of carrying 
out any program, project, or other activity 
within a State, except where such institution 
or organization is operating in conjunction 
with, or under the authority of, a public 
agency, unless a plan setting forth such 
proposed contract, agreement, grant, loan, or 
other assistance has been submitted to the 
Governor of the State, and such plan has 
not been disapproved by him within thirty 
days of such submission: Provided, how- 
ever, That this section shall not apply to 
contracts, grants, loans, or other assistance 
to any institutions of higher education in 


od on the date of the approval of this 
ct. 


Equitable Distribution of Assistance 


Sec. 210. The Director shall establish cri- 
teria designed to achieve an equitable distri- 
bution of assistance under this Part within 
the States between urban and rural areas, 
In developing such criteria, he shall con- 
sider the relative numbers in the States 
or areas therein of: (1) low-income families, 
particularly those with children; (2) unem- 
ployed persons; (3) persons receiving cash 
or other assistance on a needs basis from 
public agencies or private organizations; (4) 
school dropouts; (5) adults with less than 
an eighth-grade education; and (6) persons 
rejected for military service. 


Preference for Components of Approved 
Programs 


Sec. 211. In determining whether to ex- 
tend assistance under this Act, the Director 
shall, to the extent feasible, give preference 
to programs and projects which are com- 
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ponents of a community action program ap- 
proved pursuant to this part. 


Part B—Adult basic education programs 
Declaration of Purpose 


Sec. 212. It is the purpose of this part to 
initiate programs of instruction for indi- 
viduals who have attained age eighteen and 
whose inability to read and write the English 
language constitutes a substantial impair- 
ment of their ability to get or retain employ- 
ment commensurate with their real ability, 
so as to help eliminate such inability and 
raise the level of education of such individ- 
uals with a view to making them less likely 
to become dependent on others, improving 
their ability to benefit from occupational 
training and otherwise increasing their op- 
portunities for more productive and profit- 
able employment, and making them better 
able to meet their adult responsibilities. 


Grants to States 


Sec. 213. (a) From the sums appropriated 
to carry out this title, the Director shall make 
grants to States which have State plans ap- 
proved by him under this section. 

(b) Grants under subsection (a) may be 
used, in accordance with regulations of the 
Director, to— 

(1) assist in establishment of pilot proj- 
ects by local educational agencies, relating 
to instruction in public schools, or other fa- 
cilities used for the purpose by such agen- 
cies, of individuals described in section 212, 
to (A) demonstrate, test, or develop modi- 
fications, or adaptations in the light of local 
needs, of special materials or methods for in- 
struction of such individuals, (B) stimulate 
the development of local educational agency 
programs for instruction of such individuals 
in such schools or other facilities, and (C) 
acquire additional information concerning 
the materials or methods needed for an ef- 
fective program for raising adult basic edu- 
cational skills; 

(2) assist in meeting the cost of local edu- 
cational agency programs for instruction of 
such individuals in such schools or other 
facilities; and 

(3) assist in development or improvement 
of technical or supervisory services by the 
State educational agency relating to adult 
basic education programs. 


State Plans 


Sec. 214. (a) The Director shall approve 
for purposes of this part the plan of a State 
which— 

(1) provides for administration thereof by 
the State educational agency; 

(2) provides that such agency will make 
such reports to the Director, in such form 
and containing such information, as may 
reasonably be necessary to enable the Di- 
rector to perform his duties under this part 
and will keep such records and afford such 
access thereto as the Director finds necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the State 
under this part (including such funds paid 
by the State to local educational agencies); 

(4) provides for cooperative arrangements 
between the State educational agency and 
the State health authority looking toward 
provision of such health information and 
services for individuals described in section 
212 as may be available from such agencies 
and as may reasonably be necessary to ena- 
ble them to benefit from the instruction pro- 
vided under programs conducted pursuant 
to grants under this part; and 

(5) sets forth a program for use, in ac- 
cordance with section 213(b), of grants under 
this part which affords assurance of sub- 
stantial progress, within a reasonable period 
and with respect to all segments of the popu- 
lation and all areas of the State, toward elim- 
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ination of the inability of adults to read and 
write English and toward substantially rais- 
ing the level of education of individuals 
described in section 212. 

(b) The Director shall not finally disap- 
prove any State plan submitted under this 
part, or any modification thereof, without 
first affording the State educational agency 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing. 

Allotments 

Sec. 215. (a) From the sums allocated for 
grants to States under section 213 for any 
fiscal year, the Director shall reserve such 
amount, but not in excess of 2 per centum 
thereof, as he may determine, and shall allot 
such amount among Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands ac- 
cording to their respective needs for assist- 
ance under this part. The remainder of the 
sums so allocated for a fiscal year shall be 
allotted by the Director on the basis of the 
relative number of individuals in each State 
who have attained age eighteen and who have 
completed not more than five grades of school 
or have not achieved an equivalent level of 
education, as determined by the Director on 
the basis of the best and most recent infor- 
mation available to him, including any rele- 
vant data furnished to him by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The amount allotted to 
any State under the preceding sentence for 
any fiscal year which is less than $50,000 
shall be increased to that amount, the total 
thereby required being derived by propor- 
tionately reducing the amount allotted to 
each of the remaining States under the pre- 
ceding sentence, but with such adjustments 
as may be necessary to prevent the allotment 
of any such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than $50,000. For 
the purposes of this subsection, the term 
“State” shall not include Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) The portion of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Director determines will not be required, 
for the period such allotment is available, for 
carrying out the State plan (if any) ap- 
proved under this part shall be available for 
reallotment from time to time, on such dates 
during such period as the Director may fix, 
to other States in proportion to the original 
allotments to such States under subsection 
(a) for such year, but with such proportion- 
ate amount for any of such other States 
being reduced to the extent 1t exceeds the 
sum which the Director estimates such State 
needs and will be able to use for such period 
for carrying out its State plan approved un- 
der this part; and the total of such reduc- 
tions shall be similarly reallocated among 
the States whose proportionate amounts are 
not so reduced. Any amount reallotted to a 
State under this subsection during a year 
shall be deemed part of its allotment under 
subsection (a) for such year. 

(c) The allotment of any State under sub- 
section (a) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, shall, except to the extent reallotted 
under subsection (b), remain available un- 
til June 30, 1966, for obligation by such 
State for carrying out its State plan ap- 
proved under this part. 

Payments 

Sec. 216. (a) From a State’s allotment 
available for the purpose, the Federal share 
of expenditures, under its State plan, for the 
purposes set forth in section 213(b) shall be 
paid to such State. Such payments shall be 
made in advance on the basis of estimates 
by the Director; and may be made in such 
installments as the Director may determine, 
after making appropriate adjustments to 
take account of previously made overpay- 
ments or underpayments; except that no 
such payments shall be made for any fiscal 
year unless the Director finds that the 
amount available for expenditures for adult 
basic educational programs and services from 
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State sources for such year will be not less 
than the amount expended for such pur- 
poses from such sources during the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

(b) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, the Federal share for each State shall 
be 90 per centum. For the succeeding fiscal 
year the Federal share for any State shall be 
50 per centum. 


Operation of State Plans; Hearings and Judi- 
cial Review 

Sec. 217. (a) Whenever the Director, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency admin- 
istering a State plan approved under this 
part, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 214, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, the Director shall 
notify such State agency that no further 
payments will be made to the State under 
this part (or in his discretion, that further 
payments to the State will be limited to pro- 
grams under or portions of the State plan 
not affected by such failure), until he is sat- 
isfied that there will no longer be any failure 
to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no fur- 
ther payments may be made to such State 
under this part (or payments shall be lim- 
ited to under or portions of the 
State plan not affected by such failure). 

(b) A State educational agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Director under 
section 214 or subsection (a) of this section 
may appeal to the United States court of ap- 
peals for the circuit in which the State is 
located, by filing a petition with such court 
within sixty days after such final action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Director, or any officer designated by him for 
that purpose. The Director thereupon shall 
file in the court the record of the proceedings 
on which he based his action, as provided 
in section 2112 of title 28, United States 
Code. Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Director or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part, temporarily or permanently, 
but until the filing of the record, the Di- 
rector may modify or set aside his order. 
The findings of the Director as to the facts, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive, but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Director 
to take further evidence, and the Director 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall file in the court the record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
action of the Director shall be final, subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under this subsection shall not, 
unless so specifically ordered by the court, 
operate as a stay of the Director’s action. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec. 218. For purposes of this part— 

(1) the term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or, if different, the 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
supervision of adult basic education in pub- 
lic schools, whichever may be designated by 
the Governor or by State law, or, if there 
is no such agency or officer, an agency or 
officer desigated by the Governor or by State 
law; 
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(2) the term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of pub- 
lic elementary or secondary schools in a 
city, county, township, school district, or 
political subdivision in a State, except that 
if there is a separate board or other legally 
constituted local authority having adminis- 
trative control and direction of adult basic 
education in public schools therein, it means 
such other board or authority. 


Part C—Voluntary assistance program for 
needy children 


Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 219. The purpose of this part is to 
allow individual Americans to participate 
in a personal way in the war on poverty, 
by voluntarily assisting in the support of 
one or more needy children, in a program 
coordinated with city or county social wel- 
fare agencies. 


Authority To Establish Information Center 


Sec. 220. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this part, the Director is au- 
thorized to establish a section within the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to act as an 
information and coordination center to en- 
courage voluntary assistance for deserving 
and needy children. Such section shall col- 
lect the names of persons who voluntarily 
desire to assist financially such children and 
shall secure from city or county social wel- 
fare agencies such information concerning 
deserving and needy children as the Direc- 
tor shall deem appropriate. 

(b) It is the intent of the Congress that 
the section established pursuant to this part 
shall act solely as an information and co- 
ordination center and that nothing in this 
part shall be construed as interfering with 
the jurisdiction of State and local welfare 
agencies with respect to programs for needy 
children. 

Part D—Authorization of appropriations 


Sec. 221. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the pur- 
pose of carrying out this title, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$340,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965; and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, such sums may be appropriated as 
the Congress may hereafter authorize by 
law. 


TITLE INI—SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT POV- 
ERTY IN RURAL AREAS 
Statement of Purpose 

Src. 301. It is the purpose of this title to 
meet some of the special problems of rural 
poverty and thereby to raise and maintain 
the income and living standards of low-in- 
come rural families and migrant agricultural 
employees and their families. 

Part A—Authority to make grants and loans 

Sec. 302. (a) The Director is authorized to 
make— 

(1) loans of not to exceed $1,500 to low- 
income rural families where, in the judg- 
ment of the Director, such loans have a rea- 
sonable possibility of effecting a permanent 
increase in the income of such families by 
assisting or permitting them to— 

(A) acquire or improve real estate or re- 
duce encumbrances or erect improvements 
thereon, 

(B) operate or improve the operation of 
farms not larger than family sized, includ- 
ing but not limited to the purchase of feed, 
seed, fertilizer, livestock, poultry, and equip- 
ment, or 

(C) participate in cooperative associations; 
and 
(2) loans to such families, having a maxi- 
mum maturity of fifteen years and in 
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amounts not exceeding $2,500 in the aggre- 
gate to any family at any one time, to fi- 
nance nonagricultural enterprises which will 
enable such families to supplement their in- 
come. 

(b) Loans under this section shall be made 
only if the family is not qualified to obtain 
such funds by loan under other Federal pro- 

The Director may reduce or release 
obligations resulting from a loan made un- 
der this section if he finds that the debtor 
has attempted in good faith to comply with 
his loan obligations and that either the ob- 
jective for which the loan was made will 
likely not be achieved or the indebtedness 
exceeds the debtor's reasonable payment 
ability. 

Cooperative Associations 

Sec. 303. The Director is authorized to 
make loans to local cooperative associations 
furnishing essential processing, purchasing, 
or marketing services, supplies, or facilities 
predominantly to low-income rural families. 


Limitations on Assistance 


Sec. 304, No financial or other assistance 
shall be provided under this part unless the 
Director determines that— 

(a) the providing of such assistance will 
materially further the purposes of this part, 
and 

(b) in the case of assistance provided pur- 
suant to section 303, the applicant is ful- 
filling or will fulfill a need for services, fa- 
cilities, or activities which is not otherwise 
being met. 

Loan Terms and Conditions 

Sec. 305. Loans pursuant to sections 302 
and 303 shall have such terms and condi- 
tions as the Director shall determine, subject 
to the following limitations: 

(a) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(b) the credit is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms from private sources or 
other Federal, State, or local programs; 

(c) the amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achievement of 
the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(d) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity, plus (2) such additional charge, 
if any, toward covering other costs of the 
program as the Director may determine to be 
consistent with its purposes; 

(e) with respect to loans made pursuant 
to section 308, the loan is repayable within 
not more than thirty years; and 

(f) no financial or other assistance shall 
be provided under this part to or in connec- 
tion with any corporation or cooperative or- 
ganization for the production of agricultural 
commodities or for manufacturing purposes. 


Part B—Assistance for migrant agricultural 
employees and their families 

Src. 311. The Director shall develop and 
implement as soon as practicable a program 
to assist the States, political subdivisions of 
States, public and nonprofit agencies, insti- 
tutions, organizations, farm associations, or 
individuals in establishing and operating 
programs of assistance for migrant agricul- 
tural employees and their families which 
programs shall be limited to housing, sani- 
tation, education, and day care of children. 
Institutions, organizations, farm associations, 
or individuals shall be limited to direct loans. 

Part C—Authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 321. The Director shall carry out the 
program provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $35,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965; and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1966, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 
Not to exceed $15,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated under other title of this Act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, may also 
be utilized for the purposes of part B of this 
title. 


Part D—Indemnity payments to dairy 
farmers 


Sec. 331.(a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to make indemnity payments, 
at a fair market value, to dairy farmers who 
have been directed since January 1, 1964, to 
remove their milk from commercial markets 
because it contained residues of chemicals 
registered and approved for use by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of such use. 
Such indemnity payments shall continue to 
each dairy farmer until he has been rein- 
stated and is again allowed to dispose of his 
milk on commercial markets. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(c) The authority granted under this sec- 
tion shall expire on January 31, 1965. 


TITLE IV—EMPLOYMENT AND INVESTMENT 
INCENTIVES 


Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this title 
to assist in the establishment, preservation, 
and strengthening of small business concerns 
and improve the managerial skills employed 
in such enterprises; and to mobilize for these 
objectives private as well as public man- 
agerial skill and resources. 


Loans, Participations, and Guaranties 


Sec. 402. The Director is authorized to 
make, participate (on an immediate basis) 
ín, or guarantee loans, repayable in not more 
than fifteen years, to any small business 
concern (as defined in section 3 of the Small 
Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632) and regula- 
tions issued thereunder), or to any qualified 
person seeking to establish such a concern, 
when he determines that such loans will 
assist in carrying out the purposes of this 
title, with particular emphasis on employ- 
ment of the long-term unemployed: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such loans shall 
be made, participated in, or guaranteed if 
the total of such Federal assistance to a sin- 
gle borrower outstanding at any one time 
would exceed $25,000. The Director may 
defer payments on the principal of such 
loans for a grace period and use such other 
methods as he deems necessary and appro- 
priate to assure the successful establishment 
and operation of such concern. The Director 
may, in his discretion, as a condition of such 
financial assistance, require that the bor- 
rower take steps to improve his management 
skills by participating in a management 
training program approved by the Director. 
The Director shall encourage, as far as pos- 
sible, the participation of the private busi- 
ness community in the program of assistance 
to such concerns, 


Coordination With Community Action 
Programs 


Sec. 403. No financial assistance shall be 
provided under section 402 in any commun- 
ity for which the Director has approved a 
community action program pursuant to title 
II of this Act unless such financial assistance 
is determined by him to be consistent with 
such program. 

Financing Under Small Business Act 

Sec. 404. Such lending and guaranty func- 
tions under this title as may be delegated 
to the Small Business Administration may 
be financed with funds appropriated to the 
revolving fund established by section 4(c) 
of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 633(c) ) 
for the purposes of sections 7(a), 7(b), and 
8(a) of that Act (15 U.S.C. 636(a), 636(b), 
637(a)). 
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Loan Terms and Conditions 


Sec. 405. Loans made pursuant to section 
402 (including immediate participations in 
and guaranties of such loans) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Director 
shall determine, subject to the following 
limitations— 

(a) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(b) the financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from pri- 
vate sources or other Federal, State, or local 
programs; 

(c) the amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achievement 
of the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(d) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yield on outstand- 
ing Treasury obligations of comparable ma- 
turity, plus (2) such additional charge, if 
any, toward covering other costs of the pro- 
gram as the Director may determine to be 
consistent with its purposes: Provided, how- 
ever, That the rate of interest charged on 
loans made in redevelopment areas desig- 
nated under the Area Redevelopment Act 
(42 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) shall not exceed 
the rate currently applicable to new loans 
made under section 6 of that Act (42 U.S.C, 
2505); and 

(e) fees not in excess of amounts necessary 
to cover administrative expenses and prob- 
able losses may be required on loan guaran- 
ties. 


Limitation on Financial Assistance 


Sec. 406. No financial assistance shall be 
extended pursuant to this title where the 
Director determines that the assistance will 
be used in relocating establishments from 
one area to another or in financing subcon- 
tractors to enable them to undertake work 
theretofore performed in another area by 
other subcontractors or contractors. 


Duration of Program 
Sec, 407. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
the two succeeding fiscal years. 


TITLE V—WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this title to 
expand the opportunities for constructive 
work experience and other needed training 
available to persons who are unable to sup- 
port or care for themselves or their families. 
In carrying out this purpose, the Director 
shall make maximum use of the programs 
available under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, as amended, and 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. 


Payments for Experimental, Pilot, and 
Demonstration Projects 

Sec. 502. In order to stimulate the adoption 
of programs designed to help unemployed 
fathers and other needy persons to secure 
and retain employment or to attain or re- 
tain capability for self-support or personal 
independence, the Director is authorized to 
transfer funds appropriated or allocated to 
carry out the purposes of this title to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to enable him to make payments for experi- 
mental, pilot, or demonstration projects 
under section 1115 of the Social Security Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1315), subject to the limitations 
contained in section 409(a) (1) to (6), 
inclusive, of such Act (42 U.S.C. 609(a) (1)- 
(6) ), in addition to the sums otherwise avall- 
able pursuant thereto. The costs of such 
projects to the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, shall, notwith- 
standing the provisions of such Act, be met 
entirely from funds appropriated or allo- 
cated to carry out the purposes of this title. 
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Authorization of Appropriations 


Sec. 503. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965; and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 
TITLE VI—ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 

Part A—Administration 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

Sec. 601. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Executive Office of the President the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The Office 
shall be headed by a Director who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. There 
shall also be in the Office one Deputy Director 
and three Assistant Directors who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Deputy Director and the Assistant Directors 
shall perform such functions as the Director 
may from time to time prescribe. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 5(b) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949 (5 U.S.C. 133z-3(b)), at any time after 
one year from the date of enactment here- 
of the President may, by complying with the 
procedures established by that Act, provide 
for the transfer of the Office from the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and for its estab- 
lishment elsewhere in the executive branch 
as he deems appropriate. 

(c) The compensation of the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity shall be 
fixed by the President at a rate not in ex- 
cess of the annual rate of compensation pay- 
able to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

(d) The compensation of the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall be fixed by the President at a rate not 
in excess of the annual rate of compensation 
payable to the Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

(e) The compensation of the Assistant Di- 
rectors of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall be fixed by the President at a rate not 
in excess of the annual rate of compensation 
payable to the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Executive Departments. 

Authority of Director 

Sec. 602. In addition to the authority con- 
ferred upon him by other sections of this 
Act, the Director is authorized, in carrying 
out his functions under this Act, to— 

(a) appoint in accordance with the civil 
service laws such personnel as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Office to carry out its func- 
tions, and, except as otherwise provided here- 
in, fix their compensation in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1071 
et seq.); 

(b) employ experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), compensate individu- 
als so employed at rates not in excess of 
$100 per diem, including travel time, and 
allow them, while away from their homes or 
regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5 of such Act (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently, while so 
employed; Provided, however, That contracts 
for such employment may be renewed an- 
nually; 

(c) appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws, one or more advisory commit- 
tees composed of such private citizens and 
Officials of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as he deems desirable to advise 
him with respect to his functions under this 
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Act; and members of such committees (in- 
cluding the National Advisory Council estab- 
lished in section 605), other than those 
regularly employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, while attending meetings of such com- 
mittees or otherwise serving at the request of 
the Director, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation and travel expenses as provided in 
subsection (b) with respect to experts and 
consultants; 

(d) with the approval of the President, 
arrange with and reimburse the heads of 
other Federal agencies for the performance 
of any of his functions under this Act and, 
as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of 
his powers under this Act and authorize 
the redelegation thereof; 

(e) utilize, with their consent, the services 
and facilities of Federal agencies without 
reimbursement, and, with the consent of any 
State or a political subdivision of a State, 
accept and utilize the services and facilities 
of the agencies of such State or subdivision 
without reimbursement; 

(f) accept in the name of the Office, and 
employ or dispose of in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act, or of any title thereof, 
any money or property, real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible or intangible, received by 
gift, devise, bequest, or otherwise; 

(g) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665 (b)); 

(h) allocate and expand, or transfer to 
other Federal agencies for expenditure, 
funds made available under this Act as he 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
hereof, including (without regard to the 
provisions of section 4774(d) of title 10, 
United States Code) expenditure for con- 
struction, repairs, and capital improvements; 

(i) disseminate, without regard to the 
provisions of section 4154 of title 39, United 
States Code, data and information, in such 
form as he shall deem appropriate, to pub- 
lic agencies, private organizations, and the 
general public; 

(3) adopt an official seal, which shall be 
judicially noticed; 

(k) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law relating to the acquisition, handling, 
or disposal of real or personal property by 
the United States, deal with, complete, rent, 
renovate, modernize, or sell for cash or 
credit at his discretion any properties ac- 
quired by him in connection with loans, 
participations, and guaranties made by him 
pursuant to titles III and IV of this Act; 

(1) collect or compromise all obligations 
to or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of obligations until such time 
as such obligations may be referred to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; 

(m) expend, without regard to the pro- 
visions of any other law or regulation, 
funds made available for purposes of this 
Act (1) for printing and binding, and (2) 
for rent of buildings and space in buildings 
and for repair, alteration, and improvement 
of buildings and space in buildings rented 
by him; but the Director shall not utilize 
the authority contained in this clause (A) 
except when necessary in order to obtain an 
item, service, or facility, which is required 
in the proper administration of this Act, 
and which otherwise could not be obtained, 
or could not be obtained in the quantity or 
quality needed, or at the time, in the form, 
or under the conditions in which, it is 
needed, and (B) prior to having given writ- 
ten notification to the Administrator of 
General Services (if the exercise of such au- 
thority would affect an activity which oth- 
erwise would be under the jurisdiction of 
the General Services Administration) or the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing (if the exercise of such authority would 
affect an activity which otherwise would be 
under the jurisdiction of such Committee) 
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of his intention to exercise such authority, 
the item, service, or facility with respect to 
which such authority is proposed to be exer- 
cised, and the reasons and justifications for 
the exercise of such authority; and 

(n) establish such policies, standards, 
criteria, and procedures, prescribe such rules 
and regulations, enter into such contracts 
and agreements with public agencies and 
private organizations and persons, make such 
payments (in lump sum or installments, and 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in the case of grants, with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments), and generally perform such func- 
tions and take such steps as he may deem 
to be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


Volunteers in Service to America 


Sec. 603. (a) The Director is authorized 
to recruit, select, train, and— 

(1) upon request of State or local agen- 
cies or private nonprofit organizations, refer 
volunteers to perform duties in furtherance 
of programs combating poverty at a State or 
local level; and 

(2) in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, or local agencies involved, assign vol- 
unteers to work (A) in meeting the health, 
education, welfare, or related needs of In- 
dians living on reservations, of migratory 
workers and their families, or of residents 
of the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands; (B) in the care 
and rehabilitation of the mentally ill or men- 
tally retarded under treatment at nonprofit 
mental health or mental retardation facilities 
assisted in their construction or operation by 
Federal funds; and (C) in furtherance of 
programs or activities authorized or sup- 
ported under title I or II of this Act. 

(b) The referral or assignment of volun- 
teers shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Director may determine, but volun- 
teers shall not be referred or assigned to 
duties or work in any State without the con- 
sent of the Governor. 

(e) The Director is authorized to provide 
to all volunteers during training and to vol- 
unteers assigned pursuant to subsection (a) 
(2) such stipend, not to exceed $50 per 
month, such living, travel, and leave allow- 
ances, and such housing, transportation (in- 
cluding travel to and from the place of train- 
ing), supplies, equipment, subsistence, cloth- 
ing, and health and dental care as the Di- 
rector may deem necessary or appropriate for 
their needs. 

(d) Volunteers shall be deemed not to be 
Federal employees and shall not be subject 
to the provisions of laws relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits, except that all volunteers 
during training and such volunteers as are 
assigned pursuant to subsection (a) (2) shall 
be deemed Federal employees to the same ex- 
tent as enrollees of the Corps under section 
106 (b), (e), and (d) of this Act. 


Economic Opportunity Council 


Sec. 604. (a) There is hereby established 
an Economic Opportunity Council, which 
shall consult with and advise the Director in 
carrying out his functions, including the 
coordination of antipoverty efforts by all seg- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

(b) The Council shall include the Direc- 
tor, who shall be Chairman, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Attorney General, the Secretar- 
les of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Director of 
Selective Service, and such other agency 
heads as the President may designate, or 
delegates thereof. 
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National Advisory Council 

Sec. 605. There is hereby established in 
the Office a National Advisory Council. The 
Council shall be composed of the Director, 
who shall be Chairman, and not more than 
fourteen additional members appointed by 
the President, without regard to the civil 
service laws, who shall be representative of 
the public in general and appropriate fields 
of endeavor related to the purposes of this 
Act. Upon the request of the Director, the 
Council shall review the operations and ac- 
tivities of the Office, and shall make such 
recommendations with respect thereto as are 
appropriate. The Council shall meet at least 
once each year and at such other times as the 
Director may request. 


Revolving Fund 


Sec. 606. (a) To carry out the lending and 
guaranty functions authorized under titles 
III and IV of this Act, there is authorized to 
be established a revolving fund. The capi- 
tal of the fund shall consist of such amounts 
as may be advanced to it by the Director 
from funds appropriated pursuant to section 
321 and shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

(b) The Director shall pay into miscella- 
neous receipts of the Treasury, at the close 
of each fiscal year, interest on the capital of 
the fund at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yield on outstand- 
ing Treasury obligations of comparable ma- 
turity during the last month of the preceding 
fiscal year. Interest payments may be de- 
ferred with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but any interest payments so 
deferred shall themselves bear interest. 

(c) Whenever any capital in the fund 18 
determined by the Director to be in excess 
of current needs, such capital shall be credit- 
ed to the appropriation from which advanced, 
where it shall be held for future advances. 

(d) Receipts from any lending and guar- 
anty operations under this Act (except opera- 
tions under title IV carried on by the Small 
Business Administration) shall be credited to 
the fund. The fund shall be available for 
the payment of all expenditures of the Direc- 
tor for loans, participations, and guaranties 
authorized under titles III and IV of this 
Act. 

Labor Standards 


Sec. 607. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the construction, alteration or repair, in- 
cluding painting and decorating of projects, 
buildings and works which are federally as- 
sisted under this Act shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on simi- 
lar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5). The Secretary of 
Labor shall have, with respect to such labor 
standards, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 
1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 
133—133Z-15), and section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, as 
amended; 40 U.S.C. 276(c)). 

Reports 

Sec. 608. Not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the close of each fiscal year, 
the Director shall prepare and submit to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress a 
full and complete report on the activities of 
the Office during such year. 

Definitions 

Sec. 609. As used in this Act: 

(a) The term “State” means a State, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, or the 
Virgin Islands, and the term “United States”, 
when used in a geographical sense, includes 
the foregoing and all other places, continen- 
tal or insular, including the Trust Territory 
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of the Pacific Islands, subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

(b) The term “agency”, unless the con- 
text requires otherwise, means department, 
agency, or other component of a Federal, 
State, or local governmental entity. 

(c) The term “family,” in the case of a 
Job Corps enrollee, means— 

(1) the spouse or child of an enrollee, and 

(2) any other relative who draws substan- 
tial support from the enrollee. 

Part B—Coordination of antipoverty pro- 
grams 


Coordination 


Sec. 611. (a) In order to insure that all 
Federal programs related to the purposes of 
this Act are carried out in a coordinated 
manner— 

(1) the Director is authorized to call upon 
other Federal agencies to supply such sta- 
tistical data, program reports, and other ma- 
terials as he deems necessary to discharge 
his responsibilities under this Act, and to 
assist the President in coordinating the anti- 
poverty efforts of all Federal agencies; 

(2) Federal agencies which are engaged in 
administering programs related to the pur- 
poses of this Act, or which otherwise perform 
functions relating thereto, shall— 

(A) cooperate with the Director in carry- 
ing out his duties and responsibilities under 
this Act; and 

(B) carry out their programs and exercise 
their functions in such manner as will, to 
the maximum extent permitted by other ap- 
Plicable law, assist in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act; and 

(3) the President may direct that partic- 
ular programs and functions, including the 
expenditure of funds, of the Federal agen- 
cies referred to in paragraph (2) shall be 
carried out, to the extent not inconsistent 
with other applicable law, in conjunction 
with or in support of programs authorized 
under this Act. 

(b) In order to insure that all existing 
Federal agencies are utilized to the maximum 
extent possible in carrying out the purposes 
of this Act, no funds appropriated to carry 
out this Act shall be used to establish any 
new department or office when the intended 
function is being performed by an existing 
department or office. 


Preference to Community Action Programs 


Sec. 612. To the extent feasible and con- 
sistent with the provisions of law govern- 
ing any Federal program and with the pur- 
poses of this Act, the head of each Federal 
agency administering any Federal program is 
directed to give preference to any application 
for assistance or benefits which is made pur- 
suant to or in connection with a community 
action program approved pursuant to title 
II of this Act. 

Information Center 

Sec. 613. In order to insure that all Fed- 
eral programs related to the purposes of this 
Act are utilized to the maximum extent 
possible, and to insure that information 
concerning such programs and other relevant 
information is readily available in one place 
to public officials and other interested per- 
sons, the Director is authorized as he deems 
appropriate to collect, prepare, analyze, cor- 
relate, and distribute such information, 
either free of charge or by sale at cost (any 
funds so received to be deposited to the Di- 
rector’s account as an offset to such cost), 
and make arran: mts and pay for any 
printing and binding without regard to the 
provisions of any other law or regulation. 

Prohibition of Federal Control 

Sec. 614. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
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personnel of any educational institution or 
school system. 


Authorization of Appropriations 


Src. 615. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title (other than for 
purposes of making credits to the revolving 
fund established by section 606(a)), there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965; and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, such sums may be appropri- 
ated as the Congress may hereafter authorize 
by law. 


TITLE VII—TREATMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION BENEFITS AND INCOME FOR 
CERTAIN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PURPOSES 


Unemployment Compensation 


Sec. 701. (a) No individual who otherwise 
is entitled, under title XV of the Social Se- 
curity Act or the unemployment compensa- 
tion law of any State, to any unemployment 
benefit shall be denied such benefit, or have 
such benefit reduced, solely because he or 
any other person participated in any work, 
training, or other activity, provided by any 
program established by, pursuant to, or as- 
sisted under, title I or II of this Act. 

(b) No individual shall be denied partici- 
pation in any work, training, or other activ- 
ity provided by any program established by, 
pursuant to, or assisted under, title I or IT 
of this Act solely because he, or any other 
person, receives, or is entitled to receive, any 
benefit under any unemployment compen- 


sation law. 
Public Assistance 

Sec. 702. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI of the 
Social Security Act, a State plan approved 
under any such title shall provide that— 

(1) the first $85 plus one-half of the excess 
over $85 of payments made to or on behalf of 
any person for or with respect to any month 
under title I or IT of this Act or any program 
assisted under such title shall not be regard- 
ed (A) as income or resources of such person 
in determining his need under such approved 
State plan, or (B) as income or resources of 
any other individual in determining the need 
of such other individual under such ap- 
proved State plan; 

(2) no payments made to or on behalf of 
any person for or with respect to any month 
under such title or any such program shall be 
regarded as income or resources of any other 
individual in determining the need of such 
other individual under such approved State 
plan except to the extent made available to 
or for the benefit of such other individual; 
and 

(3) no grant made to any family under tl- 
tle III of this Act shall be regarded as income 
or resources of such family in determining 
the need of any member thereof under such 
approved State plan. 

(b) No funds to which a State is otherwise 
entitled under title I, IV, X, XIV, or XVI 
of the Social Security Act for any period be- 
fore July 1, 1965, shall be withheld by reason 
of any action taken pursuant to a State stat- 
ute which prevents such State from comply- 
ing with the requirements of subsection (a). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
amended be printed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my individual 
views, which appeared in the committee 
report, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF Mr, PRouTY 

It is not enough for us to proclaim that as 
a people and as a nation we are against po- 
verty. Such a manifesto is negative in tone 
and tells nothing of what we are for. 

I shall not rest satisfied should that day 
come when the income of every American 
family exceeds only $3,000. The aim of a 
mighty and majestic country is not to place 
its citizens on some miserable plateau be- 
tween poverty and affluence. Rather it is to 
elevate all of our people to an economic crest 
where each may share in the abundance that 
is part and parcel of America. 

It goes without saying that to help the 
poor, we must determine first “Who are the 
poor?” Then we must determine how we 
can best assist them to attain an economic 
level far beyond the abject conditions in 
which they find themselves. 

If there are to be Government programs, 
let them be ones which will prevent a fam- 
ily’s fall into poverty or give people a hand 
to rise above it and not simply suspend them 
above the well of despair until after a polit- 
ical election only to let them return to their 
former condition. 

What indeed are the causes of continued 
poverty and the characteristics of the poor? 
They are: 

Limited education: About 60 percent of the 
country's poor families with some 21 million 
people have as the head of household a person 
who did not go beyond the eighth grade. 
These breadwinners with low education are 
trapped in poverty because unskilled labor is 
no longer in demand. 

Old age: Using the $3,000 annual income 
test, 47 percent of the families headed by a 
person over 65 are impoverished. Even if 
the poverty yardstick is lowered to $82,000, 
there would still be 4,500,000 aged people 
who could be classed as poor. If single indi- 
viduals with incomes under $1,500 are taken 
into account, the number of aged poor per- 
sons would be approximately 7 million. 

Female headship: Illegitimate children 
and children whose fathers have died or de- 
serted make up a substantial percentage of 
the poor. Forty-eight percent of American 
families headed by women have incomes be- 
low $3,000 a year. These families make up 
about one-fourth of the Nation’s poverty 
stricken. 

Handicapped breadwinners: About 2.5 
million disabled persons in 1963 were in need 
of vocational rehabilitation or a job oppor- 
tunity. A recent national survey by the 
University of Michigan indicated that edu- 
cational attainment and incomes of dis- 
abled family heads were markedly lower than 
for all workers with family responsibilities 
who were surveyed. 

Race and discrimination: Approximately 
44 percent of America's nonwhite families 
with about 8 million people are in the pov- 
erty category. While the vast majority of 
these people are Negroes, the figure also takes 
into account a majority of the country’s 
552,000 Indians, particularly the 40 percent 
who live on reservations. For the latter, the 
unemployment rate runs between 40 and 50 
percent. 

Residents in rural areas: In 1964 there are 
nearly half a million fewer farms than there 
were in 1960 and the farm population during 
these years has been decreased by at least 2½ 
million people. There are still 1½ million 
families, or about 6 million people, who live 
on marginal farms and have cash incomes 
under $3,000 a year. In addition there are 9 
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million nonfarm people who live in rural 
areas and receive incomes below the poverty 
line, This figure encompasses the Nation’s 
migratory farmworkers and their families, or 
about 2 million people. 

Young people: 31 percent of families 
headed by a person under 24 years of 
age, constituting about 2 million people, are 
said to be poor. Furthermore, on an annual 
average well over half a million young people 
between the ages of 16 and 21 are both out 
of school and out of work. 

Unemployment: About one-third of all 
U.S. families with unemployed heads are 
listed as poor by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Many of these families have a 
breadwinner whose unemployment compen- 
sation has run out. 

These, then, are the poor. It would serve 
us well to ask ourselves what, if anything, 
the reported bill does to pave the way for a 
permanent increase in their incomes and to 
elevate them to a status of prosperity. 

We have seen that limited education is one 
of the chief causes of poverty. What does 
the reported bill do to improve the quality 
of education in poverty impacted areas and 
to help identify those who are potential 
schoo] dropouts? The answer is virtually 
nothing. 

We have noted that the aged constitute 
more than 7½ million of the Nation’s poor. 
Indeed, one-fourth of the male retired work- 
ers get $60 a month or less in social security 
benefits and the situation is twice as bad 
for the retired female worker. It is common 
knowledge that 4 out of 10 welfare recipients 
are people on the social security roles. 

What does the bill do to aid these aged 
folks who have made this Nation what it is 
today? When asked this question Sargent 
Shriver responded that no provision in the 
bill relates specifically to the aged, but that 
title II might provide some help. What help 
he did not say. 

We have seen also that about one-fourth of 
the Nation’s poor live in homes headed by a 
female breadwinner. Mr. Shriver indicated 
title II of the bill would “help her, not finan- 
cially, perhaps, but help her in fulfilling her 
responsibilities.” He did not contend that 
title II would in any way increase the income 
of the female family head. 

In short, the provisions of the bill and the 
attitudes of the committee and the adminis- 
tration completely overlook, or largely ig- 
nore, the fundamental question—who are the 
poor? 

For my own part, I believe that social and 
economic problems require social and eco- 
nomic—not political—solutions. 

Despite his party leanings, it is incumbent 
upon each Senator to consider alternative 
proposals which provide an imaginative ap- 
proach to the domestic problems which the 
poor pose for us. 

Let us look beyond some of the tired old 
offerings which are in the reported bill. 
These have been dutifully advanced year in 
and year out, and year in and year out they 
have been rejected or ignored by the Con- 
gress. I say “dutifully advanced” simply be- 
cause they were thought to be good enough 
in the thirties, and, so the argument runs, 
they should be even better for the country’s 
ills today, 

Such reasoning is in total conflict with 
three decades of economic change and is 
absolutely oblivious to the technological rev- 
olution which has taken place. 

Earlier this year, Senator Jorpan of Idaho 
and I submitted to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, a number of proposals 
for a comprehensive employment and man- 
power policy in the United States. These 
views are contained in a document prepared 
by the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower and because they deal in so many 
Ways with the problems of the poor and the 
unemployed, I am incorporating them in this 
report for the consideration of the Senate. 
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PEOPLE AND JOBS—A PROGRAM FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE ALLE- 
VIATION OF ITs EFFECTS 


(A report prepared by WINSTON L. Proury, 
U.S. Senator, and LEN B. JORDAN, U.S. Sen- 
ator, of the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate) 


“There is no economic failure so terrible 
in its import as that of a country possessing 
a surplus of every necessity of life in which 
members willing and anxious to work are de- 
prived of these necessities.” 


I, SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Adjustment to technological change; A key 
to more jobs 


A. Education and Training 
Recommendations 


1. Many sons and daughters of America's 
needy require additional help if they are to 
prepare themselves with the higher educa- 
tion required for professional and semipro- 
fessional positions. 

We therefore recommend that either of two 
plans be adopted. 

The first is known as the Ribicoff tax credit 
plan, which we cosponsored when it came 
before the Senate as an amendment to the 
Revenue Act of 1964. This plan would pro- 
vide a credit against taxes for the costs of 
education attributable to tuition, books, and 
fees. The greatest allowance would go for 
the first $200 of expense, with a total of $1,500 
of college expenses being eligible for preferred 
tax treatment. This plan would be keyed to 
the education of deserving young men and 
women in the lower income brackets and the 
benefits would be available to anyone paying 
the cost of the schooling. 

The second possibility would be the so- 
called Prouty plan, which was offered as an 
amendment to the Revenue Act of 1964. 
Under this proposal working students would 
be allowed deductions for education ex- 
penses up to $1,200 for undergraduates and 
$1,500 for graduate students. 


Recommendation 


2. We propose that we supplement the 
Manpower and Development Training Act 
by encouraging private enterprise to help 
train new workers. 

Accordingly, we recommend that employ- 
ers be given a tax credit equivalent to the 
magnitude of the credit extended for in- 
vestment in personal property under the 
Revenue Act of 1962 for investments in our 
human resources. 

We propose, also, that an employer be 
allowed a credit against tax of 7 percent 
for sums expended by him in training or 
retraining any of his employees about to be 
displaced by automation or mechanization. 
Secondly, we propose to allow an employer 
a 6-percent credit against tax for sums ex- 
pended for the training of new employees 
for job skills needed within the industry. 
These credits shall be allowable only if im- 
mediately subsequent to the conclusion of 
the training period the trainee becomes 
gainfully employed by the training employer. 

3. As indicated previously, Congress has 
already given some consideration to the 
question of allowing individuals tax relief 
to offset the costs of obtaining a higher edu- 
cation. We favor this approach, but we feel 
that its scope could and should be broadened 
to benefit those individuals who take educa- 
tion or in vocational subjects at 
the post-high-school level. 

Recommendation 

4. We believe that the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act can play a more im- 
portant role in facilitating adjustment to 
the technological revolution. 

Today, all too often the unemployed worker 
or the youth who enters the labor force finds 
that he cannot take full advantage of this 
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statute until training classes are set up 
which have some applicability to his particu- 
lar problem and his special aptitude. 

Either the Manpower Development and 
Training Act is faulty in language or else 
it is defective in administration. An un- 
employed worker may have a potential or 
aptitude unlike other jobless people in his 
area. His future should not depend on the 
ability of Federal and State officials to find 
other indviduals who need or want the same 
type of training. 

We recommend that Congress and the ad- 
ministration work together on this problem 
so that under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act a single unemployed 
worker may be assisted while attending a 
private vocational education school or tech- 
nical institute. 


Recommendation 


5. About 19,000 of the 110,000 people who 
were rehabilitated last year had been on the 
public assistance rolls or were living in insti- 
tutions at public expense. These persons, 
who are now wholly or partially self-sup- 
porting, were rehabilitated at an expense of 
$19 million, a sum approximately equal to 
what they were receiving in public assistance. 

These figures spotlight the fact that voca- 
tional rehabilitation is extremely sound from 
both a humanitarian and an economic stand- 
point. We commend all those who played 
a part in the administration and operation of 
our State-Federal program and we urge that 
this program be expanded so that more in- 
dividuals can be restored to productive lives. 


Recommendation 


6. We supported the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 with enthusiasm because in the 
counseling field it took a big step toward cor- 
recting the deficiencies which exist at the 
present time. The act encourages and assists 
our institutions in providing guidance and 
counseling for children in the seventh and 
eighth grades. This is a fine beginning, but 
more must be done. 

Of the 26 million youths who will enter 
the labor force in the 1960's, 214 million will 
not get past the eighth grade. These figures 
bring sharply to focus the need for proper 
counseling before youngsters have already 
decided that they are going to leave school. 

We therefore recommend that existing 
statutes be amended to aid educational per- 
sonnel to identify and counsel the potential 
school dropout at the fifth- and sixth-grade 
levels. 

Recommendation 


7. We would urge the States to consider 
the desirability of permitting individuals who 
are willing to take training or retraining to 
receive unemployment benefits up to normal 
amounts, 

B. Labor Mobility 


Recommendation 


1. To help the worker who finds it diffi- 
cult to move to new areas where there is 
greater opportunity we recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) That we consider giving a subsistence 
or transportation allowance to unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants who actively seek 
work in areas far from home. 

(b) That the tax deductibility of the cost 
of moving to seek a new job be broadened 
to include items and expenses not now per- 
mitted. 

(c) That a national conference of busi- 
ness and insurance organizations be con- 
vened to consider the development of pro- 
grams for the transferability of pensions for 
individual workers who change jobs. 

(d) That the Internal Revenue Code be 
amended to alter the definition of “home.” 
This should be changed from the place of 
a worker’s chief employment to the place 
where he, in fact, has his home and keeps 
his family. 
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C. The U.S. Employment Service: Matching 
Men With Jobs 


Recommendation 


1. We join the minority members of the 
Joint Economic Committee in recommend- 
ing the establishment of a national clearing- 
house for the identification and classifica- 
tion of emerging skill requirements, of ex- 
isting skill needs, and of obsolescent skills. 

The clearinghouse should also keep an 
up-to-date list of job vacancies for the use 
of the U.S. Employment Service, employers, 
private employment services and others so 
that jobs and men can be brought together. 


Recommendation 


2. The monthly reports on the labor force 
are used by many public and private sources 
as one measure of the Nation’s economy. 
Yet the concepts and techniques which are 
used to record unemployment have been 
called into question by responsible repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and the 
public. 

We urge that an impartial committee be 
appointed to develop better ways and means 
of obtaining more precise information on the 
extent and character of employment, unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 


Alleviating the impact of joblessness: The 
road back to employment 


A. Installment Debt Assistance for 
Unemployed Workers 


Recommendations 


1. When he is jobless, the worker and his 
family frequently cannot make payments 
on goods they have purchased on the install- 
ment plan. 

We therefore recommend as a proper sub- 
ject for labor-management negotiations the 
establishment of unemployed workers’ re- 
volving funds which would give the jobless 
temporary assistance in paying installment 
debts. 

2. We further suggest that all govern- 
ments, Federal, State, and local, investigate 
this problem with a view to taking such sup- 
plementary action as may be necessary. 

8. The establishment of installment debt 
funds with carefully drawn safeguards would 
prevent the destruction of incentive and 
would protect the families of the unem- 
ployed. 


B. Establishment of a System of Mortgage 
Unemployment Insurance for the Purpose 
of Preventing Home Foreclosures Resulting 
From Extended Unemployment 

Recommendation 


The minority on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee have pointed out that real estate 
foreclosures have jumped drastically in re- 
cent years and that the same has been true 
of mortgage loan delinquencies. 

Curtailment of income was the main reason 
for foreclosures given by 35 percent of all 
FHA borrowers and by 40 percent of the VA 
borrowers. 

In view of the foregoing, we strongly sug- 
gest that there be established a system of 
mortgage unemployment insurance for the 
purpose of preventing foreclosures resulting 
from lengthy unemployment. Insurance of 
this kind could sharply reduce foreclosures. 


C. Allowing for Federal Income Tax Purposes 
a Deduction for Loss of Income Due to 
Unemployment 

Recommendations 

1. We would suggest a proposal that is de- 
signed to provide relief for the individual 
who is unfortunate enough to become un- 
employed. 

Under our plan the individual would be al- 
lowed a deduction for any loss of income he 
may experience because of unemployment, 
provided he registers with the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and actively seeks work. If the 
taxpayer, in the year of unemployment, does 
not have enough taxable income against 
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which he can offset the full loss, he could 
carry over any unused part of the deduction 
to another income year. 

2. In the alternative, we recommend that 
some thought be given by the congressional 
committees responsible for income tax legis- 
lation to “income averaging” for individuals 
experiencing a rapid and sharp downturn in 
annual income. In this session of Congress 
we enacted into law a provision which clari- 
fied and extended the “income averaging” 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, sec- 
tions 1301-1305, for individuals whose income 
undergoes a sudden upward surge. While the 
merits of this provision cannot be denied, 
isn’t there even greater equity for a similar 
type of tax treatment for the person sud- 
denly unemployed, suddenly without any in- 
come whatsoever? 


D. Unemployment Compensation for High 
Level Unemployment 


Recommendations 


1, We recommend enactment of a program 
designed to supplement the regular unem- 
ployment insurance program at any time in 
the future when unemployment nationally 
increases beyond the level for which the reg- 
ular program would be responsible. 

This program would include the following 
features: 

(a) Grants from the Federal Government 
to the States to help pay for supplementary 
benefits during times of national high level 
unemployment, 

(b) Extra benefits would be paid during 
the recession for about 13 weeks beyond the 
normal compensation period. 

(c) The standby unemployment compen- 
sation program would go into effect when 
certain economic indicators show that 
trouble is ahead. 

The war on poverty: the lost battalions 
A. Public Welfare and Social Security 
Recommendation 

1. Almost 4 out of every 10 welfare recip- 
ients receive social security benefits. 

Certainly the major cause of this situation 
is the size of the benefit itself. It can be as 
low as $40 a month and averages just a little 
over $75 a month, 

Moreover, the social security “retirement 
test“ or income limitation hinders older peo- 
ple from working to bring their income up to 
a level of decency. 

The administration declares “total war“ 
on poverty but does not suggest amend- 
ment of existing programs which are per- 
petuating the disease. 

We recommend that the social security 
income limitation be liberalized so that it 
will not prevent older persons from pulling 
themselves up to a dignified and meaningful 
existence. 


B. Making Social Security Benefits Avail- 
able to All Persons 70 Years of Age or 
Older Who Have No Pension From Any 
Public Source 

Recommendation 

1. The original social security law did not 
cover many people who should have been 
covered, and although its scope has been ex- 
panded over the years, a significant num- 
ber of persons do not fall under the umbrella 
of its protection. 

We speak now of those individuals who 
worked throughout their lives and who are 
now too old to return to work to earn cover- 
age under the provisions of an expanded 
law—those persons who are 70 years of 
age or older. 

We recommend that these individuals who 
receive no pension from any public source 
be made eligible for social security benefits. 


O. Widow’s Social Security Benefit Election 
Recommendation 


1. We believe that the social security law 
should be amended to provide that any 
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woman who draws widow’s benefits under 
the social security system and works at the 
same time may elect to be exempted from 
coverage so that she need not make con- 
tributions for which she would be likely 
never to receive benefits. In addition, she 
should receive a refund of any contributions 
she may have made to the system prior to 
drawing benefits. 


D. Surplus Foods for the Needy 
Recommendation 


1, The food stamp program which was 
hailed as a bold new step has been a limping 
one. 

Despite the privation in many poverty- 
stricken areas the administration failed to 
use more than a fraction of the money al- 
located for this program. Now in an election 
year it expresses its concern for the poor. 

Moreover, the first 26 pilot plans were all 
placed in the districts of Democrat Members 
of Congress. 

The minority does not question the need 
for the expansion of our surplus food pro- 
grams, but in fact recommends that these 
programs be made effective for the first time 
and that human, not political, need be the 
criterion for distribution. 


E. School Lunch and School Milk Programs 
Recommendation 


1. No better investment can be made than 
to increase funds so that wholesome lunches 
and milk will be available to all children of 
school age. Special assistance in providing 
these programs should be given to all eco- 
nomically deprived areas. Amendments to 
the national school lunch program in 1962 
authorized the appropriation of up to $10 
million to provide special assistance to 
schools drawing attendance from areas in 
which poor economic conditions exist. 

Since 1962 the budget has included either 
a small appropriation or none at all for this 
purpose when, instead, the appropriation 
could be greatly increased to meet the needs 
of the economically depressed areas. Cur- 
rently, the budget request calls for only $2 
million for special assistance to needy 
schools. 

We therefore recommend that the school 
lunch and school milk program be expanded 
to reach all the underprivileged children of 
our land. 


F. Medical Profession’s Loan Program 
Recommendation 


1. We must offer some special incentive 
to encourage doctors to practice in needy 
areas. We believe that one effective approach 
would be to add a loan forgiveness clause 
such as that proposed in S. 2220 to the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act. This 
provision, which was in the original bill, 
would provide up to 50 percent forgiveness 
on loans made under this act to doctors who 
practiced in areas designated by the State to 
have a shortage of physicians. Ten percent 
would be forgiven for each year of practice. 
This could mean forgiveness of as much as 
$4,000 plus interest, which would be strong 
encouragement to a young doctor to practice 
in a designated area. We owe it to the citi- 
zens of this country, both rich and poor, 
who are financing this program, to do as 
much as we can to alleviate the doctor short- 
age where it is most severe—in the rural and 
impoverished areas. 


G. Better Schools and Teachers for “Poverty 
Impacted” Areas 
Recommendations 

1. All too often we find that in poverty 
areas where the highest quality of education 
is needed, there is found only the lowest. 
Therefore, we recommend a general upgrad- 
ing of the schools in these areas. 

2. In addition, we recommend that the 
forgiveness features of the National Defense 
Education Act’s loan program be increased 
for those who agree to teach in poverty im- 
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pacted areas. Currently, for those preparing 
to be teachers, up to 50 percent of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act's loan can be 
“forgiven” when the student actually teaches 
for a specified number of years. If this per- 
centage could be upped to 75 percent for 
teachers in poor communities, students 
might give work in these areas higher 
priority. 

H. Overtaxation of the Poor: An Administra- 

tion Policy 


Recommendation 


1. While we voted in favor of the tax cut 
bill, we deeply regret the failure of the Sen- 
ate to approve any of the numerous Republi- 
can amendments brought before it providing 
for repeal or reduction of certain excise taxes. 
Rejection of these amendments because of 
administration opposition has withheld tax 
relief where it is really needed—at the lower 
income levels. 

Excise taxes are regressive: they are levied 
contrary to our generally accepted principle 
of taxation which is based upon ability to 
pay. They exert the heaviest burden on 
those with lower incomes who can least af- 
ford to pay them. While lower income tax 
rates provided in the tax bill will give some 
measure of relief to individuals in middle or 
higher income tax brackets, no relief is given 
to those individuals who do not receive 
enough income to pay any Federal income 
tax. 
We therefore recommend that many of our 
excise taxes be modified or repealed, particu- 
larly those which are imposed on necessities. 


Special group problems 
Recommendations 


In addition to such statutes as haye been or 
may be enacted at the Federal and State 
levels to protect minority groups against dis- 
crimination, we urge the following: 

1. That labor and management include in 
their collective bargaining agreements posi- 
tive contractual obligations barring discrim- 
ination of any kind. 

2. That organized labor and management 
exert maximum efforts through education 
programs to show the need for equality of 
opportunity. 

Im. INTRODUCTION 

The majority report recognizes what 
Republicans in Congress have been saying 
for a number of years—that there is a man- 
power revolution underway in this country 
that is profoundly altering the structure and 
composition of the labor force. This con- 
clusion has vast implications for economic 
policy and assumes particular importance in 
the face of the Democratic administration’s 
stubborn refusal to acknowledge and face up 
to the extent and meaning of this revolution. 

In the past, Republican members of the 
Special Senate Committee on Unemployment 
Problems and of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee have warned that the rapid rate of 
technological change, shifts in consumer de- 
mand from goods to services, as well as other 
factors were creating important changes in 
the geographic and occupational demand for 
labor. Most importantly, these structural 
changes have led to a shortage of highly 
trained and skilled manpower and, at the 
same time, have eliminated jobs at the lower 
end of the skill and educational ladder. At 
the root of the Nation's persistent high level 
of unemployment is the fact that many of 
the jobless lack skills that are in demand 
or do not live where the new jobs are open- 
ing up. 

The administration believes differently. 
In its last three annual Economic Reports, 
it has denied vigorously that frictional and 
structural unemployment has contributed 
more to overall unemployment in recent 
years than in earlier periods. Even as late 
as last October 28, Walter W. Heller, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
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told the subcommittee that “the available 
evidence does not show that the proportion 
of our total unemployment problem that we 
label ‘structural’ has increased significantly, 
nor that its character has materially 
changed.” In spite of mounting evidence 
and professional opinion to the contrary, 
the Council of Economic Advisers asserts that 
the “central prerequisite’ or the “primary 
line of attack” on unemployment must be 
measures to increase overall demand in the 
economy. It has given only incidental atten- 
tion to measures to attack structural unem- 
ployment. 

We agree with the majority that the Na- 
tion has paid dearly for this failure to rec- 
ognize and cope with the manpower revolu- 
tion. To the extent the majority report 
prods the administration into recognizing 
the primacy of the problem and the critical 
needs to take effective steps to meet it, it 
will contribute greatly to solving the new 
problems arising in our rapidly changing 
and dynamic economy. 

A clear implication of the manpower revo- 
lution is that the incidence of frictional and 
structural unemployment will be higher— 
and probably considerably higher—than in 
earlier postwar years unless bold action is 
taken to reduce it. The need is for a more 
active labor market policy which will help to 
more efficiently match the unemployed with 
the millions of actual and potential jobs 
that are going begging in our country. Of 
overriding importance are measures to fa- 
cilitate adjustment to the manpower revo- 
lution through training and retraining and 
improving labor mobility. Also required are 
more effective policies to alleviate the harsh 
burdens of adjustment suffered by countless 
numbers of our citizens who are innocent 
victims of change but who, with imagina- 
tive and well-conceived assistance, can be- 
come its beneficiaries. 

Many of the recommendations in the ma- 
jority report would help to achieve these ob- 
jectives. We are particularly gratified that a 
large number of the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations dealing with frictional and 
structural unemployment have already been 
anticipated and recommended by the Re- 
publicans in the minority views in the Joint 
Economic Committee’s annual reports in 
1962, 1963, and 1964, as well as in the mi- 
nority report of the Special Senate Commit- 
tee on Unemployment Problems in 1960. 
Other recommendations of the subcommittee 
are new, and many of them are worthy of 
further consideration by the appropriate 
committees of Congress. 

We wish to sound a note of caution, how- 
ever, lest an active labor market policy be- 
come a means of coercion and control over 
the freedom of choice of America’s working 
men and women and its employers. We re- 
ject out of hand any policy which would have 
this effect. It is for this reason that we 
view with concern the subcommittee’s state- 
ment that a Federal manpower program 
must be able to channel available manpower 
resources into the public sector when the 
national interest so demands. 

Our concern is heightened by the subcom- 
mittee’s desire to move toward what might 
be called guided capitalism under the di- 
rection of Federal planners. There should 
be no mistaking the fact that the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendation for an employ- 
ment policy that would involve setting an- 
nual and long-term economic goals and 
giving the Executive the power to meet these 
goals is revolutionary in scope and meaning. 
We take the strongest possible exception to 
the subcommittee’s recommendations which 
would impose upon the Federal Government 
the duty to establish standards of mini- 
mum economic performance. To carry out 
these recommendations Congress would un- 
doubtedly have to delegate to the executive 
branch fiscal and monetary tools to keep 
the economy operating at prescribed levels. 
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The granting of such sweeping and un- 
precedented powers over the economy to the 
Federal Government would carry with it the 
assumption that the process of economic ad- 
justment based upon market mechanisms 
has suffered a critical breakdown. There is 
no evidence to support such an assumption. 
On the contrary, the operation of the econ- 
omy in recent years has lent support to those 
who believe that economic fluctuations may 
be leveling out as the economy adds to and 
improves upon its built-in economic 
stabilizers. 

Implicit in the majority’s proposals is the 
assumption that if the establishment of 
overall national economic goals is desirable, 
then the establishment of growth targets for 
specific sectors of the economy as well as for 
specific industries would be even more de- 
sirable. This is the road down which the 
majority would lead us. It is not too much 
to say that the majority’s recommendations 
eventually would replace our system of de- 
centralized decisionmaking by millions of 
individuals and businesses with a system of 
economic planning and control by the Cen- 
tral Government, This is the drift of affairs 
in other Western countries. The United 
States surely will be pushed in the same 
direction if the economic planners among us 
have their way. 

Some of the pitfalls of even the relatively 
modest planning recommendations of the 
subcommittee should be obvious. For ex- 
ample, the majority recommends that the 
Federal Government increase spending and 
develop controls in order to guarantee that 
unemployment will not rise above 3 percent. 
It advocates, in effect, a completely con- 
trolled labor market despite the price rises 
which may be incident to it and about which 
the majority says nothing. One cannot ig- 
nore the fact that under some conditions a 
3-percent unemployment rate may be incon- 
sistent with relative stability of the price 
level. 

In spite of its underestimation of the ex- 
tent of structural unemployment, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers itself has recognized 
in its 1963 Economic Report that bottlenecks 
in skilled labor, middle-level manpower, and 
professional personnel tend to become 
“acute” as unemployment approaches 4 per- 
cent. Not only does this generate wage-price 
pressures, according to the Council, but it 
also retards economic growth upon which 
job creation depends. 

The majority recommends that aggregate 
demand be pumped up vigorously through 
“aggressive” expenditure policy and by other 
means. But this recommendation flies in 
the face of the subcommittee’s conclusions 
that severe shortages of skilled manpower 
already exist in our economy. It is also in 
conflict with the best judgments of Walter 
Heller, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Heller has this to say: 

“Under present circumstances no massive 
substitution of public for private spending 
could generate the incentives for private cre- 
ativity and initiative which are basic to a 
renewal of our economic vitality.” 

We believe the majority recommendations 
could lead to a serious inflation in this 
country that would offset the benefits of 
most of our policies to aid the unemployed 
and those of our citizens who live in poverty. 

Little comfort can be found in the sub- 
committee’s recommendation that the Fed- 
eral Government dictate the level of unem- 
ployment without regard to price rises. 
This would be a slap in the face of every 
American under social security, with a pen- 
sion, holding insurance policies, or already 
living on fixed incomes. 

It is obvious that the erosion of purchas- 
ing power over a number of years under 
such a policy would be damaging in the 
extreme and should be resisted by all who 
share a concern for the security and well- 
being of our citizens. 
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The recent record of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in forecasting gives little 
confidence in what their record might be as 
economic planners. In 1962 the Council pre- 
dicted that gross national product would 
reach $570 billion and even more if the in- 
vestment tax credit were enacted. The tax 
credit was enacted, but GNP for the year 
reached only $555 billion. In 1963, however, 
the vigor of the private economy pushed GNP 
to $585—without a tax cut. The Council 
said that with a tax cut GNP would range 
from $573 to $582 billion. 

The subcommittee overlooks the fact that 
Government tax, expenditure, and monetary 
policies are already being used to a large 
extent to influence the level of economic 
activity and employment. The enactment 
of the 7-percent investment tax credit in 
1962 as well as the major tax cut enacted 
this year are outstanding examples. The 
subcommittee's attachment to an “aggres- 
sive” expenditure policy should have been 
satisfied by the record of recent years during 
which expenditures rose from $76.5 billion 
in fiscal 1960 to $98.4 billion in fiscal 1964, 
or about a 30-percent increase, 

We believe that the recently enacted tax 
bill, which should lift aggregate demand 
substantially, should be given a chance to 
operate. Meanwhile, more than lipservice 
will have to be paid to efforts to develop a 
more active labor market policy. Further- 
more, much greater reliance must be placed 
on the private sector than is evidenced in the 
majority report. 

We are delighted that the members of the 
subcommittee have become acquainted with 
the manpower revolution which for so long 
the administration, particularly its Council 
of Economic Advisers, has chosen to ignore. 

We are happy also to concur in the factual 
conclusions reached by the subcommittee 
which are in line with what the Republican 
members of the Joint Economic Committee 
have been saying for years. 

However, we cannot accept the notion that 
the old solutions of the 1930’s are answers to 
the new problems of the 1960's and we re- 
spectfully caution the majority to remem- 
ber that: “Loyalty to petrified opinion never 
yet broke a chain nor freed a human soul.” 

Let it not be said of this generation as 
the poet said of his compatriots a half cen- 
tury ago: 


We lack the courage to be where we are— 
We love too much to travel on old roads 
To triumph on old fields. 


We support some of the recommendations 
of the subcommittee and believe that oth- 
ers merit further study but because we dif- 
fer in many ways from the majority in our 
approach to employment and manpower 
problems we present our own program. We 
believe that this program would go a long 
way toward providing those selective attacks 
on poverty and unemployment and the oth- 
er effects of the manpower evolution which 
urgently require the Nation's attention. Our 
recommendations, as well as the facts and 
arguments which support them, will be 
found on the following pages. 


Ill, ADJUSTMENT TO TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE: 
A KEY TO MORE JOBS 
A. The essence of the problem 

The scientific and technological revolution 
is shaking our social and cultural founda- 
tions to the roots. It is altering the course 
and terms of life of every man, woman, and 
child upon the face of the earth. 

Yesterday a man went to work with his 
lunch pail and a few tools and came home 
at night feeling that he had made some- 
thing or done something useful for society. 
His job was generally a lifelong thing which 
gave him the economic base to support him- 
self and his family. His self-respect and his 
family’s welfare which once were firmly an- 
chored are now being caught in an enormous 
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vortex of social change. Today a machine 
not only can do what he did, but in addi- 
tion can do what a whole group of his fel- 
low workers did, 

All too often it is thought that automa- 
tion replaces only laborers and the semi- 
skilled. This is, of course, a myth. The 
tentacles of the new technology are reach- 
ing into the white-collar level and into many 
an area where a man thought he had a 
trade. 

Each week new machines and new produc- 
tion methods take away jobs from 35,000 
people. 

Each year 1,800,000 workers are replaced 
by machines. 

Should we attempt to arrest this “machine 
age” aspect of the technological revolution 
assuming that we could? Of course not. 

Advanced technology can help to produce 
the goods and services in a quantity and ata 
price which will permit all families to have 
a decent standard of living. 

Anyone with the slightest humane im- 
pulse should be willing to concede that what 
can be done by machine should not be taken 
out of a man’s back. 

But what shall we do with the men and 
boys who have been told they are not wanted 
because they are considered unfit for the 
technical specialties which are more and 
more becoming a simple necessity. 

Over half a million young persons today 
are both out of school and out of work. 
This is at once a tremendous economic waste 
and a great human tragedy. 

The national unemployment rate is 5.4 
percent but the rate of the 16- to 21-year age 
group is about 14.7 percent. While only 
one of every nine persons in the labor force 
is in the 16- to 21-year age group, neverthe- 
less that group makes up almost one out of 
every four of the unemployed. 

Unless we develop vitally needed programs 
to assist our young people in finding their 
Places in life, the number of unemployed 
youngsters will be one-third greater in 1970 
than it was in 1963. 

When we indicate the situation may get 
much worse instead of better, we think about 
the pressure that will be created by the 26 
million new entrants who will be coming 
into the work force during the 198078. 

During the next 4 years the economy 
must produce about 12 or 13 million jobs if 
we are to Just stay even. Should we fail to ac- 
complish this goal, total unemployment 
could rise to more than 7 percent of the 
1967 labor force. 

In the past the untrained worker could 
get an unskilled or semiskilled job and many 
boys could work on the family farm. 

In the old days as the work force increased 
so did the need for unskilled labor. Today 
the situation is different. When we are 
having a flood of entrants into the labor 
force the number of unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs is declining at a rapid rate. 

Right now when we have an unemploy- 
ment rate exceeding 5 percent many good 
jobs go begging because we do not have 
skilled people to fill them. 

Why is this ironic situation taking place? 
Principally it is due to technological changes 
which have altered the character of work. 

Studies show that the problem is gravest 
of all for school dropouts. Their unemploy- 
ment rate runs 50 percent higher than that 
for high school graduates. 

Unless we reverse present trends there 
will be 7½ million dropouts during the 
1960's. 

These youngsters who lack training and 
education could indeed be a lost generation. 

It has been observed that “he who has 
not the spirit of his age has all the misery 
of it.” If we do not aid our young people 
in catching the spirit of this age, surely there 
will be misery enough for all of us. 

We believe there has been a basic failure 
of public education to adjust to the social 
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and economic changes that have been taking 
place during the past two decades. 

We are teaching skills that are now ob- 
solete and are failing to teach new ones 
that are required to meet changing indus- 
trial patterns. 

One national survey came up with this 
tragic note: “Vocational training exists in 
a fairyland that has not much relation to 
the real world of work.” 

Because of this sad situation Dr. Williams 
B. Logan, a member of the President's Panel 
of Consultants on Vocational Education, was 
able to state that “there are 4 to 6 million 
unemployed; at the same time there are 4 
to 6 million job openings. The difference is 
skills.” 

Many years ago it was observed that “hu- 
man history becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe.” The 
urgency of this message has somehow 
escaped us and one wonders whether we still 
have time to catch the pulse of this historic 
epoch before we pay the full price for our 
past failures. 

We believe that Americans can buckle 
down as they have before to learn the 
know-how needed for their age. 


B. Education and training 


In the first session Congress passed a Higher 
Education Facilities Act, a Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, expanded features of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and broadened 
the powers of the manpower development 
and training program. Each of these de- 
velopments will have a broad and significant 
impact on employment and unemployment. 

Technical institutes and community col- 
leges will be able to expand vital training 
facilities and render valuable assistance to 
those otherwise lacking technical qualifica- 
tions for employment in a modern economy. 

The unemployed and underemployed in 
the high school age bracket, including those 
with academic and socioeconomic handicaps, 
will be able to learn needed trades and pro- 
fessions. The gap between the need for 
skilled employees and the unskilled, unem- 
ployed labor pool will be considerably nar- 
rowed. 

The sons and daughters of America’s needy 
will be assisted in finding financial backing 
for higher education through the expansion 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
Those seeking training in national defense 
related flelds may apply for loans keyed to 
the cost of their education and repayable 
on conclusion of their schooling at advan- 
tageous rates. Additionally, guidance and 
counseling services have been expanded to 
include the seventh and eighth grades. Stu- 
dents coming up from those grades on into 
high school and college will have access to 
personal guidance programs to assist them in 
finding their occupational orientation. 

These farsighted programs, if given a 
chance to work, would do much to relieve the 
oppressive conditions of poverty and unem- 
ployment. The emphasis is on the plight of 
our young people—the dropouts—boys and 
girls who have to support indigent or dis- 
abled parents—youngsters who otherwise 
would perpetuate the vicious circle of pov- 
erty because of their inability to acquire 
needed job skills. 


Education and Job Skills 


With these people in mind we propose that 
this Congress have the opportunity to take 
another look at programs designed to give 
students in institutions of higher education 
Federal tax allowances. 

Either of two plans could be adopted. 

The first is known as the Ribicoff tax 
credit plan, which we cosponsored when it 
came before the Senate as an amendment to 
the Revenue Act of 1964. This plan would 
provide a credit against taxes for the costs 
of education attributable to tuition, books, 
and fees. The greatest allowance would go 
for the first $200 of expense, with a total of 
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$1,500 of college expenses being eligible for 
preferred tax treatment. This plan would be 
keyed to the education of deserving young 
men and women in the lower-income brack- 
ets and the benefits would be available to 
anyone paying the cost of the schooling. 

The second possibility would be the so- 
called Prouty plan which was offered to the 
Revenue Act of 1964. Under this proposal 
working students would be allowed deduc- 
tions for educational expenses up to $1,200 
for undergraduates and $1,500 for graduate 
students. By 1985 potential college enroll- 
ment will double. The costs of education 
will skyrocket. If something is not done to 
insure that every American boy and girl will 
have a chance to go to college, our American 
dream will become a horrible nightmare. 

A college education becomes more impor- 
tant with the passing of every day. Our 
economy desperately needs skilled techni- 
cians and engineers. Industrial methods be- 
come more complex, administrative require- 
ments more demanding, A high schoo] edu- 
cation is no longer insurance for employ- 
ment. We must act and act quickly. We 
must aid those who want to advance them- 
selves by removing all unnecessary barriers 
to their progress. 


Human Investment Credit 


With an eye on youth we passed amend- 
ments to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, which would extend many of 
its benefits to our young people. At the 
same time we did not neglect the older work- 
ers. We propose that we follow the course 
set by this program and the philosophy of 
the tax bill and give private enterprise every 
opportunity to help us solve this problem. 

Accordingly, we recommend that employers 
be given a tax credit equivalent to the mag- 
nitude of the credit extended for investment 
in personal property under the Revenue Act 
of 1962 for investments in our human re- 
sources. 

We propose, also, that an employer be 
allowed a credit against tax of 7 percent 
for sums expended by him in training or 
retraining any of his employees about to be 
displaced by automation or mechanization. 
Second, we propose to allow an employer a 
6-percent credit against tax for sums expend- 
ed for the training of new employees for job 
skills needed within the industry. These 
credits shall be allowable only if immediately 
subsequent to the conclusion of the train- 
ing period the trainee becomes gainfully 
employed by the training employer. 

Secretary Wirtz has estimated that aver- 
age retraining cost amounts to about $1,000 
per trainee under the manpower development 
and training program. This would result 
in a tax credit of from $60 to $70 per em- 
ployee, or a revenue loss of only $120 to $140 
million for training or retraining 2 million 
workers. According to a paper prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service this rev- 
enue loss would be cut by about 40 percent 
if that portion of the training expenses al- 
lowed for a tax credit, 7 percent, were not 
also allowed for deduction purposes. 

The merits of the proposal are self-evident. 
A man would be employed for a job that 
needed filling. What training he lacked could 
be provided by the employer with a view 
toward his particular needs. There would 
be no redtape, no administrator, no office 
buildings, no staff, no counsel; in fact, no 
bureaucracy needed to run this program. 
The employer would benefit by having a vital 
vacancy filled with some tax relief for bear- 
ing his share of this great national burden. 
Making the Manpower Development and 

Training Act a More Effective Tool in the 

Fight Against Unemployment 

We believe that the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act can play a more im- 
portant role in facilitating adjustment to 
the technological revolution. 
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Today, all too often, the unemployed 
worker or the youth who enters the labor 
force finds that he cannot take full advan- 
tage of this statute until training classes 
are set up which have some applicability to 
his particular problem and his special 
aptitude. 

Either the Manpower Development and 
Training Act is faulty in language or else 
it is defective in administration. An unem- 
ployed worker may have a potential or apti- 
tude unlike other jobless people in this area. 
His future should not depend on the ability 
of Federal and State officials to find other 
individuals who need or want the same type 
of training. 

If, for example, a young man wants to be 
an auto mechanic or a stenotypist and there 
are schools in his area operated by private 
or nonprofit groups, the youth should be 
able to attend these institutions under the 
auspices of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and not be required to wait and 
wait and wait until that one happy day when 
others are found who want the same prepara- 
tion. 

Furthermore, there may be a need for only 
one or two or three stenotypists in a given. 
county. Public officials in this situation may 
feel that they would not be justified in set- 
ting up a special class. As a consequence, 
the two or three stenotypist jobs go begging 
while two or three people who have an inter- 
est in this type of occupation remain on the 
unemployment rolls. 

If we concentrate our thinking only on 
mass or group unemployment, do we not then 
overlook the needs and talents of the indi- 
vidual? 

We feel that this is the case and we, there- 
fore, recommend that Congress and the ad- 
ministration work together on this problem 
so that under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act a single unemployed worker 
may be assisted while attending a private 
vocational education school or technical 
institute. 

As indicated previously, Congress has al- 
ready given some consideration to the ques- 
tion of allowing individuals tax relief to offset 
the costs of obtaining a higher education. 
We favor this approach, but we feel that its 
scope could and should be broadened to 
benefit those individuals who take education 
or training in vocational subjects at the 
post-high-school level. 

Such an innovation would encourage 
many breadwinners to upgrade their skills 
and thereby have a better chance of keeping 
their jobs or of being promoted to more 
challenging responsibilities. It would also 
result in the creation of job openings both 
at the bottom and in the middle of our 
economic ladder. 

In the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion, as in other areas, it is well for us to 
reexamine our thinking from time to time. 
Yesterday's concepts do not always fit today’s 
needs, and in this connection we would urge 
the States to consider the desirability of 
permitting individuals who are willing to 
take training or retraining to receive unem- 
ployment benefits up to normal amounts. 

In the past it has been the tradition, and 
quite properly so, for the States to insist 
that the individual be actively seeking work 
and be ready and available for work at all 
times before he can prove his entitlement 
to unemployment compensation. 

In many cases the States may deem it ad- 
visable to accept as a substitute for the 
“actively seeking work” requirement, proof 
that the individual is actively preparing for 
work. 


Vocational Rehabilitation: A Pr To 
Bring the Handicapped Into Successful 
Employment 
During the last fiscal year, more than 

110,000 disabled Americans were rehabili- 
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tated by the State-Federal system of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Nearly 5,000 of those aided by public pro- 
grams have achieved success in short-supply 
professional occupations such as teaching, 
engineering, medicine, and related health 
activities. Another 5,000 were enabled to 
enter semiprofessional and managerial 
positions. 

About 19,000 of the people who were re- 
habilitated had been on the public assistance 
rolls or were living in institutions at public 
expense. These persons, who are now wholly 
or partially self-supporting, were rehabili- 
tated at an expense of $19 million, a sum 
approximately equal to what they were re- 
ceiving in public assistance. 

These figures spotlight the fact that vo- 
cational rehabilitation is extremely sound 
from both a humanitarian and an economic 
standpoint. We commend all those who 
play a part in the administration and op- 
eration of our State-Federal program and 
we urge that this program be expanded so 
that more individuals can be restored to pro- 
ductive lives. 


The Dropout Problem: Help Through Guid- 
ance and Counseling at the Elementary 
Level 


In view of the importance of solving the 
school dropout problem, much national 
attention has been recently focused on 
developing programs and techniques to 
keep youngsters in high school. Many com- 
munities have been encouraged to improve 
vocational training as an incentive for keep- 
ing students in school. Guidance and coun- 
seling for secondary students have been pro- 
vided for under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. And, recent programs included in 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 have 
been aimed at preventing school dropouts 
by experimenting with specially adapted and 
designed programs that will meet the spe- 
cial needs of many of these youngsters. 

We support these efforts to help high- 
school-age youth stay in school. They are 
important. But, we believe that they all 
overlook a crucial point. In their emphasis 
on aiding potential dropouts at the second- 
ary level, they attempt to remedy the prob- 
lem after it has already become acute. There 
seems little recognition that it would prob- 
ably be much more effective to help these 
youth at the elementary level—before they 
become school dropouts. Much research has 
been conducted to show that most dropouts 
can be predicted at a fairly early age: they 
are the children who have to repeat one or 
more grades, who do poorly in school aca- 
demically, who fail in mastering reading, who 
do not partake in extracurricular activities, 
and who are poorly motivated to continue 
their schooling because of low aspirations 
often caused by membership in deprived 
and/or low socioeconomic groups. It seems 
to us that in light of this knowledge, much 
more should be done at the elementary level 
to aid educational personnel to identify and 
catch the school dropout at this early stage— 
before he ever reaches high school. Indeed, 
we feel the potential dropout can be spotted 
as early as the fifth and sixth grades. 

For these reasons we urge a concentrated 
new national campaign to help dropouts by 
developing effective and intensive systems of 
guidance and counseling in America’s ele- 
mentary schools. These programs might 
operate in the following ways: Skilled 
guidance consultants would work with 
teachers in the schools to administer pro- 
grams of testing and observation to help 
identify potential dropouts and their prob- 
lems. Once discovered, teachers might be 
instructed in ways of helping these children. 
In addition, special programs of remedial 
work, cultural enrichment, and psychological 
counseling could be instituted to get at the 
roots which cause a youngster to do poorly 
in school. At the same time teachers and 
counselors were working directly with chil- 
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dren, they would also be working with par- 
ents of these children. Meetings and in- 
dividual conferences with the family would 
be designed to give parents a more positive 
attitude toward the schooling and education 
of their child; greater support for education 
at home would do much to encourage these 
youngsters in school and instill in them the 
idea of the benefits of finishing high school. 
Possibly vocational counseling at the elemen- 
tary level is too early, but it is not too soon 
to discover the special aptitudes these chil- 
dren may have and to acquaint them and 
their families with career areas which make 
good use of these aptitudes. 

In today’s society in which there are few 
demands for the worker without education or 
skills the “dropout” is indeed a “leftout.” 
We would like to get at this problem before 
it starts. We supported the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 with enthusiasm because 
in the counseling field it took a big step to- 
ward correcting the deficiencies which exist 
at the present time. The act encourages and 
assists our institutions in providing guidance 
and counseling for children in the seventh 
and eighth grades. This is a fine beginning, 
but more must be done. 

Of the 26 million youths who will enter the 
labor force in the 1960's, 244 million will not 
get past the eighth grade. These figures 
bring sharply to focus the need for proper 
counseling before youngsters have already 
decided that they are going to leave school. 

We therefore recommend that existing 
statutes be amended to aid educational per- 
sonnel to identify and counsel the potential 
school dropout at the fifth- and sixth-grade 
levels. 


The Dropout Problem: Help Through Private 
Enterprise 

We recognize that new and improved pro- 
grams in guidance and counseling at the ele- 
mentary level will be of no value to those 
youngsters who have already left school and 
have been shunted aside in the labor market. 

However, the Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. of 
Chicago has demonstrated beyond question 
that forward-looking employers can do much 
to help these young people find their place 
in our society. The Chicago firm developed 
work-study programs for youngsters who 
failed to complete their education. These 
youths who were unable to adapt themselves 
to a purely textbook environment saw the 
relevance of their studies when these were 
actually combined with work opportunities. 

Boys and girls for whom life had little 
meaning have found new horizons and will 
play a constructive rather than a destructive 
role in their communities. 

Through the endeavors of the Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., one young girl emerged from a 
home atmosphere of alcoholism, prostitution, 
and physical beatings to become, through 
work-study programs, a top sales girl. The 
example which has been set by the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott firm calls to mind a quotation 
which might serve as an inspiration to all 
employers: “I am only one, but still I am 
one. I cannot do everything, but still I can 
do something * * *.” 


C. Labor mobility: The key to better jobs 
and greater opportunity 

It has been said that “home is where the 
heart is,” but all too often home is not where 
the opportunity is. 

It is never a simple matter to bid farewell 
to old, familiar things and old, 
faces, or to head for new horizons that can 
be but dimly seen through a mist. 

However, if the old hometown is for the 
worker the road to nowhere as far as ad- 
vancement is concerned, or a road of no be- 
ginning for the unemployed, then the family 
man should move on to new territory. But, 
moving costs money and this is not always 
in great supply for one who must raise and 
educate his children and see that they are 
properly cared for. His situation brings to 
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thought a story which the Irish writer, Frank 
O’Connor, once told about his youth. 
O'Connor said: “When as kids we came to an 
orchard wall that seemed too high to climb, 
we took off our caps and tossed them over 
the wall and then we had no choice but to 
follow them. I had tossed my cap over the 
wall of life and knew I must follow it, 
wherever it had fallen.” 

Let us help the worker who is immobilized 
by circumstance to toss his cap into a land of 
new opportunity. To do this we recommend 
the following: 

1. That we consider giving a subsistence 
or transportation allowance to unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants who actively seek 
work in areas far from home. 

2. That the tax deductibility of the cost 
of moving to seek a new job be broadened to 
include items and expenses not now per- 
mitted. 

8. That a national conference of business 
and insurance organizations be convened to 
consider the development of programs for the 
transferability of pensions for individual 
workers who change jobs. 

4. That the Internal Revenue Code be 
amended to alter the definition of “home.” 
This should be changed from the place of a 
workers chief employment to the place where 
he, in fact, has his home and keeps his fam- 
ily. 

D. The U.S. Employment Service: Matching 
men with jobs 


The U.S. Employment Service can and 
should be a valuable ally in the war against 
joblessness. It has done much good but we 
feel 1t can do more. 

In this dynamic economy, this Service 
must learn to cope effectively with regional 
and national manpower problems instead 
of being oriented principally to serve small 
local labor market areas. 

We join the minority members of the Joint 
Economic Committee in recommending the 
establishment of a national clearinghouse 
for the identification and classification of 
emerging skill requirements, of existing skill 
needs, and of obsolescent skills, 

In the words of one observer the national 
clearinghouse should maintain up-to-date 
information on the current and planned ex- 
tent of automation and its effect in displac- 
ing workers both directly and indirectly, as 
well as collective bargaining programs to 
meet technological change. It should keep 
abreast of trends tending to make some skills 
obsolete and to increase the importance of 
others. It should undertake studies of spe- 
cial problems such as those of displaced 
workers approaching retirement age, for 
whom retraining and placement in new jobs 
may present special difficulties. 

The clearinghouse should also keep an up- 
to-date list of job vacancies for the use of 
the U.S. Employment Service, employers, pri- 
vate employment services, and others so that 
jobs and men can be brought together. 

The monthly reports on the labor force are 
used by many public and private sources as 
one measure of the Nation's economy. Yet 
the concepts and techniques which are used 
to record unemployment have been called 
into question by responsible representatives 
of labor, management, and the public. 

We urge that an impartial committee be 
appointed to develop better ways and means 
of obtaining more precise information on the 
extent and character of employment, unem- 
ployment, and underemployment. 

IV. ALLEVIATING THE IMPACT OF JOBLESSNESS: 
THE ROAD BACK TO EMPLOYMENT 
A. Installment debt assistance for unem- 
ployed workers 

Unemployment is a many-terrored thing. 
All too frequently it paralyzes hope and 
converts dignity into despair. 

When he is jobless, the worker and his 
family are hard hit by loss of income and 
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lower living standards and in many cases 

they suffer additional privation because they 

cannot make payments on goods they have 

purchased on the installment plan. Im- 

portant household items such as stoves and 

refrigerators are often repossessed, and when 
this happens the insecurities and frustra- 
tions of the jobless man multiply. 

In such a situation, the family head un- 
derstandably becomes quite discouraged. 
He knows that should he be able to get a 
job, his wages will be attached and he will 
take home little more money than he could 
receive as a public welfare recipient. 

We believe that it is sound public policy 
to prevent the victimization of the unem- 
ployed man during this time of greatest 
need, and we believe that steps should be 
taken to give him and his family greater 
protection. 

We, therefore, recommend as a proper sub- 
ject for labor-management negotiations the 
establishment of unemployed workers’ re- 
volving funds which would give the jobless 
temporary assistance in paying installment 
debts. 

We further suggest that all governments, 
Federal, State, and local, investigate this 
problem with a view to taking such supple- 
mentary action as may be necessary. 

The establishment of installment debt 
funds with carefully drawn safeguards would 
prevent the destruction of incentive and 
would protect the families of the unem- 
ployed. 

B. Establishment of a system of mortgage 
unemployment insurance for the purpose 
of preventing home foreclosures resulting 
from extended unemployment 


Some time ago a Member of Congress re- 
ceived a letter from a poverty stricken man 
that contained a sentence we shall never 
forget. The sentence was a quotation from 
an unknown Englishman, who said: “What 
is the use of living in an empire on which 
the sun never sets, if one must live out one’s 
life in an alley into which the sun never 
shines.” 

This saying has a sad and special kind of 
ironic relevance today when we find in fairly 
good times that hundreds of families are los- 
ing their homes each week because they can- 
not meet mortgage payments. 

Many families suffering this loss have a 
father who cannot obtain work on even a 
part-time basis. 

Tragically, the heaviest burden of unem- 
ployment descends upon those least able to 
bear it. The persons most victimized by 
joblessness are those earning the smallest 
incomes when employed. They are also those 
having the largest families. 

The combination of the two makes it un- 
likely that they will have much to put aside 
for a rainy day and when the rainy day 
comes they are in real trouble. 

The minority on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee have pointed out that real estate fore- 
closures have jumped drastically in recent 
years and that the same has been true of 
mortgage loan delinquencies. The minority 
has this to say: “Delinquencies as a per- 
centage of total mortgages are up about 50 
percent on FHA-insured loans, and about 20 
percent on VA-insured loans since 1959. 
Defaults on FHA mortgage loans, while still 
accounting for only a small percent of the 
total, have increased more than 100 percent 
since 1959. The increase in VA defaults has 
been about 30 percent. Between 1959 and 
1962, FHA foreclosures jumped from 2 to 9 
per 1,000 mortgages, while nonfarm fore- 
closures rose 96 percent.” 

To protect the many unemployed people 
who have been unable to accumulate an 
adequate reserve to tide them over a pro- 
longed period of idleness, we make the fol- 
lowing recommendation: We strongly sug- 
gest that there be established a system of 
mortgage unemployment insurance for the 
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purpose of preventing foreclosures resulting 
from lengthy unemployment. Insurance of 
this kind could sharply reduce foreclosures. 


C. Allowing for Federal income taz purposes 
a deduction for loss in income due to 
unemployment 
Under today’s Federal income tax struc- 

ture, a family must bear an income tax 

even though its income is below a level that 
is required to provide an adequate standard 
of living. Some small recognition was given 
to this fact in the recently enacted Revenue 

Act of 1964, which provides a minimum 

standard deduction. This provision guaran- 

tees, for example, a family of four that they 
can earn at least $3,000 income tax free, as 
compared to $2,667 under previous law. 

Even with such mitigating provisions, the 
income tax is usually excessively oppressive 
to a family that loses income, because the 
wage earner is temporarily unemployed. We 
would like to suggest a proposal that is de- 
signed to provide relief for the individual 
who is unfortunate enough to become un- 
employed. 

Under our plan the individual would be 
allowed a deduction for any loss of income 
he may experience because of unemploy- 
ment, provided he registers with the U.S. 
Employment Service and actively seeks work. 
If the taxpayer, in the year of unemploy- 
ment, does not have enough taxable income 
against which he can offset the full loss, he 
could carry over any unused part of the de- 
duction to another income year. 

We are well aware that a family of four, 
for example, with an average annual income 
of $6,000 will have to spend virtually all of 
this income for their daily needs. If the 
income level is reduced, they must readjust 
by either depriving themselves of everyday 
necessities or going into debt. The wage 
earner of the family could reach a point 
where he might actually have to weigh 
seriously the alternative of paying a doctor 
$5 to treat a sick member of the family as 
against placing reliance on patent medicines 
to cure the illmess. A family can go just so 
far in depriving its members of the basic 
needs of food, clothing, and medical care and 
other services necessary for sustaining a 
healthy life both physically and mentally. 

What we are proposing now will extend a 
helping hand to a family man to recoup some 
of the financial loss that he experiences dur- 
ing a period of unemployment. Although 
the precise technical operation of the plan 
should be worked out by the tax specialists 
of the appropriate congressional committees, 
we would expect it to operate generally as 
follows. 

Let us assume that a wage earner for a 
family of four has a weekly income of $125, 
or an annual salary of $6,500 if he worked 
the entire year. However, if he becomes un- 
employed for part of the year, and as a result 
of which his income is reduced to $4,000, he 
suffers a loss of $2,500. Under present law 
he will still have $1,000 taxable income after 
he takes his minimum standard deduction 
of $600 and personal exemptions of $2,400. 
However, under our proposal he would have 
a further loss deduction of $2,500 which 
would offset the $1,000 taxable income. This 
would provide a tax saving of $160 which 
would have been otherwise payable in 1964. 

You will note that this taxpayer would 
not have benefited from a full deduction of 
$2,500 in 1964. Thus, our proposal would 
allow the taxpayer to carry over to another 
year the unused part of the deduction. 
Therefore, in this case, the taxpayer could 
carry over a deduction of $1,500 which could 
offset income of another year. 

The carryover principle is nothing new in 
tax law. A business that has a net operat- 
ing loss, for example, can use this loss to off- 
set profits for a period up to either years— 
3 years before, and 5 year after, the year of 
loss. 
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Until we have a tax relief provision such 
as we have proposed, individuals who experi- 
ence unemployment will continue to find it 
difficult to get back on their feet financially. 
The provision would also offer the incentive 
to go back to work for some few individuals 
who now choose to draw tax-exempt Govern- 
ment assistance payments rather than work 
for wages that would be reduced substan- 
tially by income taxes. 

As we indicated above, it is hard enough 
at today’s high prices for a wage earner with 
an average income to keep his head above 
water financially and provide the necessities 
of life for himself and his family even when 
he is fully employed. But when this diffi- 
culty is compounded as a result of a loss in 
income due to unemployment, the individual 
gets so far behind financially that he does 
not catch up for years. 

In a land of plenty for so many it is in- 
conceivable that we should allow this con- 
dition to exist. The need of these unfor- 
tunate individuals who through no fault of 
their own are unemployed but actively seek- 
ing employment is unquestionable. There- 
fore, let us make this small, though bene- 
ficial, effort toward helping these individuals 
to help themselves by allowing them a de- 
duction for loss of income due to unem- 
ployment. 

In the alternative, we recommend that 
some thought be given by the congressional 
committees responsible for income tax legis- 
lation to “income averaging” for individuals 
experiencing a rapid and sharp downturn in 
annual income. In this session of Congress 
we enacted into law a provision which clari- 
fied and extended the “income averaging” 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
sections 1301 to 1305, for individuals whose 
income undergoes a sudden upward surge. 
While the merits of this provision cannot be 
denied, isn’t there even greater equity for a 
similar type of tax treatment for the person 
suddenly unemployed, suddenly without any 
income whatsoever. Of what possible good, 
for example, is the $600 dependent exemp- 
tion to a father with four children who finds 
himself, through no fault of his own, with- 
out any source of annual income where last 
year and in prior years he earned and paid 
taxes on an annual income of $6,000. Cer- 
tainly the scale of equity and justice weighs 
more heavily in his favor than those pres- 
ently favored by the tax laws. 


D. Unemployment compensation for high- 
level unemployment 

We recommend a Federal program which 
could be called compensation for high level 
unemployment. Such a program would be 
designed to supplement the regular unem- 
ployment insurance program at any time in 
the future when unemployment nationally 
increases beyond the level for which the regu- 
lar program would be responsible. This pro- 
gram would include the following features: 

(a) Grants from the Federal Government 
to the States to help pay for supplementary 
benefits during times of national high level 
unemployment. Unemployment of great 
magnitude cannot be considered the sole re- 
sponsibility of the individual States. 

(b) We feel that the period during which 
extra benefits would be paid should be at 
least one-half as long as the duration to 
which the individual is entitled under State 
law or 13 weeks, whichever is longer. 

(c) Our proposal, an extended unemploy- 
ment benefits program for recession periods, 
would be activated when both of the follow- 
ing two conditions were met: 

(1) When the total number of claimants 
who exhausted their regular benefit rights 
during 3 successive months equaled or ex- 
ceeded 1 percent of employment covered by 
State unemployment insurance laws, and 
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(ii) When, during each of those 3 months, 
the average number of workers (seasonally 
adjusted) filing claims for a week of unem- 
ployment equaled or exceeded 5 percent of 
covered employment. 

(d) Once activated, the program would 
continue until the number of workers ex- 
hausting regular benefit rights during 3 suc- 
cessive months was less than 1 percent of 
covered employment. 

Since the proposed program is designed to 
deal with the problem of prolonged unem- 
ployment, a problem more characteristic of 
recession periods than of other times, there 
is considerable logic in the use of benefit ex- 
haustions for determining the severity of 
the problem. While the rate of unemploy- 
ment alone is usually a satisfactory basis 
for indicating the start and end of reces- 
sion periods, for the purposes of this pro- 
gram, this would not always have been the 
best basis had such a program been in effect 
in the past. The rate of unemployment can 
rise temporarily at times other than reces- 
sion periods, such as occurred during the 
steel strike in late 1959, without long-term 
unemployment becoming a widespread or 
serious problem. On the other hand, al- 
though less likely, the relative level of ex- 
haustions can rise temporarily when the 
overall rate of unemployment remains mod- 
erate. The use of both exhaustions and the 
unemployment rate gives assurance that the 
program would not become activated unless 
a serious problem of long-term unemploy- 
ment existed during a period of heavy un- 
employment. 

Once a recession begins and exhaustions 
increase significantly exhaustions continue 
to be heavy for a period of time after the 
overall level of unemployment recedes. This 
is partly due to the fact that, because of 
seniority practices, frequently those first 
laid off are the last to be recalled to their 
jobs, 1f recalled at all. The unskilled, the 
old, and other workers considered by em- 
ployers to be marginal are often affected in 
the same way. Thus, the problem of long- 
term unemployment persists longer than 
does the problem of high-level total unem- 
ployment. For this reason, the basis for 
terminating the program is confined to the 
exhaustion level alone, 

The “trigger” point used for exhaustions 
is 1 percent of employment covered under 
State laws. With the latter currently run- 
ning at a level of about 40 million workers, 
the “trigger” requires at least 400,000 ex- 
haustions during a 3-month period, or a rate 
of over 1½ million a year. 

The indicator described above has been 
tested against the experience of the last 15 
years encompassing four postwar recessions. 
The program would have operated during 
each of these recessions covering periods of 
time considered satisfactory for the purpose 
intended. 

The unemployment compensation program 
discussed in this section was incorporated 
in S. 5, introduced by Senator Proury in 
1961. However, no action was taken on it 
by the democratically controlled Congress. 
V. THE WAR ON POVERTY: THE LOST BATTALIONS 

Mr. Leon Keyserling, who was Chairman 
of President Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, severely attacked the President’s 
war on poverty declaring that the program 
omits an important segment of the popula- 
tion—the elderly. 

We wholeheartedly concur. 

Mr. Keyserling pointed out that 18 mil- 
lion of the population are over 65 and three- 
fourths of them live in poverty. “Unless it 
is related to all aspects of the economy,” 
Keyserling warned, “the poverty program will 
be a frustration and a delusion.” 

As will be seen in the lines which follow, 
we wish the administration would take to 
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heart the words of the poet Browning: “Grow 
old along with me, the best is yet to be.” 


A. Public welfare and social security 


We think the fight against poverty cannot 
be successful unless we examine critically 
the effectiveness of existing programs which 
are designed to prevent dependency. For 
our older citizen this program is old-age 
and survivors insurance—better known as 
social security. It is designed to keep our 
older persons off welfare by providing them 
a decent income in their retirement years. 
There are some indications, however, that it 
is not doing the job as fully as it might and 
that some of its provisions are actually per- 
petuating poverty. 

First, let us look at the broad picture 
of how the needs of low-income aged are 
being met. The theory of the Social Se- 
curity Act when it was passed in 1935 and 
liberalized in 1939 and 1950 was that the 
number of aged persons on welfare would 
gradually decline. The old-age assistance 
program, in this view, would eventually be 
a very small residual program. But what has 
happened? The number of persons on the 
welfare program has risen from 2 million 
in 1940 to a high of 2.7 million in 1950. The 
far-reaching social security benefit liberali- 
zation of 1950 did have the effect of sub- 
stantially reducing the old-age assistance 
rolls, which fell to 2.2 million by 1961, but 
for the last 3 years there has been a negligi- 
ble decline. 

What is even more disturbing is the in- 
crease in the number of social security bene- 
ficilaries who must apply for welfare. In 
1950 about 300,000 persons were under both 
programs. Today the figure is over 800,000, 
meaning that almost 4 out of every 10 wel- 
fare recipients (37 percent) are on social se- 
curity. The question may legitimately be 
asked as to whether social security has any 
real meaning to these people. Since they 
must also apply for old-age assistance, does 
their social security give them the feeling of 
independence it gives to other retired work- 
ers? 

What is the cause of this growing dilution 
in the meaningfulness of the social security 
benefit? Certainly the major factor is the 
size of the benefit itself—a worker's benefit 
which can be as low as $40 a month and 
which averages just a little over $75 a month. 
These certainly are benefits at poverty levels 
and it is no wonder that more and more 
people on social security must look to wel- 
fare to maintain themselves. 

Moreover, there are devices built into the 
social security system which actually hinder 
a worker who has the initiative to try to 
bring himself up to a level of decency. The 
principal offender is the social security “re- 
tirement test” or income limitation. Let’s 
see how this affects our average retired worker 
and his spouse. He and his wife receive 
benefits totaling about $103 a month, or 
$1,236 a year. He can earn $1,200 a year 
without losing any benefits but this only 
brings the family income up to $2,436, con- 
siderably below the annual family income 
level of $3,000 which administration spokes- 
men say indicates the “poverty” line. If 
our aged worker decides to earn another $600 
he will soon find that earning this additional 
amount has cost him $350 in benefits and his 
take-home income has only advanced to 
$2,686. But the “treadmill” is only warming 
up, for when his earnings passed $1,700 a year 
the social security law requires that for every 
dollar of earnings a dollar of benefits will be 
lost. The more he works the more benefits 
he loses, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, until 
his benefits are exhausted. Needless to say 
thoughtful workers, at this point, will won- 
der whether they are working for themselves 
or for the social security trust fund. They 
will point out with justification that the 
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Government actually does not want them to 
have a take-home income in excess of an 
amount below the poverty level. 

To our way of thinking this is a perfect 
example of the right hand not knowing what 
the left hand is doing. The administration 
declares “total war” on poverty but does not 
suggest amendment of existing programs 
which are perpetuating the disease. While 
urging cures by the enactment of new pro- 
grams, it fails to see the weaknesses in old 
programs which are playing a major role in 
the spread of the disease. A social security 
benefit standard which provides minimum 
levels of decent living will keep people off 
the welfare rolls. Moreover, a liberalized in- 
come limitation will do away with the 
ridiculous situation in which we are prevent- 
ing older persons from pulling themselves 
up to a dignified and meaningful existence. 
The exercise of this ability to help themselves 
is necessary for both their material and 
spiritual well-being. To do nothing is to en- 
courage indolence and acceptance of an 
economic fate which persons in this country 
in the past have not been willing to accept. 


B. Recommendation that social security 
benefits be made available to all persons 70 
years of age or older who have no pension 
from any public source 
Social security benefits have been in effect 

for almost 30 years. These benefits have giv- 

en working women and working men and 
their wives an opportunity to provide an 
annuity for themselves during their retire- 

ment years. The annuity is, of course, a 

supplement to whatever savings and invest- 

ments they have been able to make during 
their years of active employment. 

Unfortunately, however, the original social 
security law did not cover many people who 
should have been covered, and although its 
scope has been expanded over the years, a 
significant number of persons do not fall 
under the umbrella of its protection. 

We speak now of those individuals who 
worked throughout their lives and who are 
now too old to return to work to earn cover- 
age under the provisions of an expanded 
law—those persons who are 70 years of age 
or older. 

These older folks are not to blame because 
the opportunity for an annuity has been 
denied to them. On the contrary, we are 
fairly certain that many, perhaps most, of 
them would have participated in the old-age 
and survivors insurance program had they 
been permitted to do so. But, not only were 
they excluded from mandatory coverage, they 
were not even permitted voluntarily to come 
within the effect of the law. 

Senator Proury has introduced a bill, S. 
2593, which would provide social security 
benefits to all persons 70 years of age or over 
who receive no annuity from any other pub- 
lic source. The fact that a man or woman 
has some income from savings would not 
bar him or her from receiving benefits under 
this bill. 

The Prouty proposal calls for a transfer 
from general Treasury funds to the social 
security fund of an amount equal to the em- 
ployer-employee contributions which would 
otherwise have been contributed during the 
working career of persons 70 years of age 
or older for the period January 1951 to De- 
cember 1962 or earlier if the intended re- 
cipient reached age 69 prior to that date. 

Loud noises are being made about wars 
on poverty, Domestic Peace Corps, and the 
like. We think it then appropriate to sug- 
gest that this bill will very dramatically at- 
tack “pockets of poverty” which have re- 
sulted not from neglect on the part of our 
older people, but rather from the simple 
fact that the law ignored them when it and 
amendments to it were adopted. 

There are in this country some 10,773,000 
persons 70 years of age or older. 
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In one State, for example, about 10 per- 
cent of the persons in this age category who 
are on public assistance do not receive any 
social security benefits. It is these people 
that we would like to include within the 
social security system. 

This bill does not establish an immense 
program which will continue to grow. In- 
deed, the number of persons whom it will 
benefit will constantly diminish. This is 
true because of the constant increase in the 
number of persons covered by the various 
retirement systems. As more people reach 
70 years of age, they will already be entitled 
to receive pensions because they have par- 
ticipated during their working years. 

The Prouty bill will close a gap in the law 
which permits an economic injustice. We 
strongly recommend that the provisions of 
this measure be enacted as soon as possible. 


C. Widow’s social security benefit election 


One of the groups in our society most 
susceptible to poverty and most deserving of 
help are elderly widows. The median an- 
nual income of women 65 and over is a mere 
$900. Although many of these women re- 
ceive social security benefits, they often find 
that work is a financial necessity. 

As now set up, the social security system 
works a serious injustice on many of these 
women. When they draw a widow's insur- 
ance benefits and work at the same time, they 
are required to contribute to the social secu- 
rity fund if they are in covered employment. 
Contributions are required even though it is 
highly unlikely that they will ever draw 
benefits as a result of these contributions. 
In addition, if they have worked and con- 
tributed to the system prior to the husband’s 
death and then elect to take their late hus- 
band’s benefits rather than their own, they 
forfeit the contributions which they have 
made through the years from their own 
wages. 

We believe that equity demands that the 
law be amended in two respects. It should 
provide that any woman who draws widow's 
benefits under the social security system and 
works at the same time may elect to be ex- 
empted from coverage so that she need not 
make contributions for which she would be 
likely never to receive benefits. In addition, 
she should receive a refund of any contribu- 
tions she may have made to the system prior 
to drawing benefits. 

D. Surplus foods for thè needy 

How effective has the administration been 
in helping to resolve one of the most chal- 
lenging problems of our time—the problem 
of sharing our huge agricultural surpluses 
with people who are hungry? The nature of 
this dilemma is suggested by the fact that we 
are spending around $450 million a year to 
store surpluses at a time when, according 
to the National Policy Committee on Pockets 
of Poverty, 20 million Americans—1 out of 
10—exist in a state which is described as 
“abject poverty” in that they must do with- 
out bare necessities, while another 26 million 
live at “minimum adequacy” levels. 

The record shows that the administration's 
response to this challenge has been both 
superficial and schizophrenic—with over- 
tones suggesting that “political pork” may, 
from time to time, have been the major item 
for distribution. With much fanfare it was 
announced, early in 1961, that in addition 
to a broad expansion of the existing direct 
distribution of surplus food packages a new 
program of “food stamps” would be inaugu- 
rated with the somewhat general purpose of 
increasing food purchasing power through 
commercial channels by enabling low-income 
families to purchase paper money, redeem- 
able at local banks, to buy food exclusively. 
The announcement, in the words of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, was to expand “the de- 
mand for commodities that are in surplus 
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that contributes to trying to strengthen the 
economic position of the American farmer.” 

Now what does the record show? With re- 
spect to the existing direct distribution of 
food packages—a program for which the 
States and localities bear the entire adminis- 
trative costs—a few food items have been 
added, including peanut butter and, from 
time to time, canned chopped meat. But, 
in general the program has been limited to 
about 10 items including butter, nonfat 
dried milk, dry beans, milled rice, cornmeal, 
flour, lard, rolled wheat, and cheese. In his 
testimony before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives, 
Secretary Freeman himself described the in- 
adequacy of this program since “a limited 
number of commodities * * * can be made 
available * * *” and because “the direct 
distribution program is difficult to adminis- 
ter unless you are prepared to expend very 
extensive costs for careful certification, care- 
ful checking of what is distributed, follow up 
as to how it is used.” It is the purpose of the 
administration to continue this program but 
no suggestion has been made that the Fed- 
eral Government share the costs of adminis- 
tration (as it does in most other welfare pro- 
grams), and States and localities must con- 
tinue to bear the full cost of distributing— 
and often of packaging—the surplus foods 
once they have been dumped at a central 
point. 

As to the “food stamp” program, hailed as 
a bold new step forward, the actual expendi- 
tures show that it was, indeed, a limping 
step. For of the $50 million allocated from 
funds provided through section 32 of the 
Agriculture Act of 1935 only $13,534,000 was 
spent in 1962 and just $18,640,000 in 1963. 
Although over 200 communities, including 
the District of Columbia, have asked to par- 
ticipate, the program has been limited to 45 
areas (41 counties and 4 cities in 22 States). 
The vague and conflicting criteria which 
have been applied in selecting certain areas 
and excluding many others, raise certain 
questions. During the course of the House 
hearings last June the following colloquy 
took place: 

“Mr. Hoeven. How do you explain that the 
first 26 pilot plans were all placed in the dis- 
tricts of Democratic Members of Congress? 
I believe that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. SayLor, a Republican, had one of 
the most critical areas in the United States. 
He made representations to you to have his 
district included and that was not done until 
quite recently.” 

The Secretary's explanation of his criteria 
left much to be desired. He defended his 
choices as resting on such rather vague cri- 
teria as being “study areas,” or providing a 
“combination of circumstances” or “various 
facts” of experience. He added that “need” 
was “not an overwhelming criteria.” 

The question as to whether or not an area’s 
political bent may also be a criteria went 
unanswered. The 82 jurisdictions in which 
no projects whatsoever were found which 
could meet these slippery criteria are Alaska, 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Guam, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, the Virgin Islands, and 
Wyoming. 

It is true that the Secretary found some 
problems developing even in so small a pro- 
gram. Participants found it difficult to meet 
the requirement that the additional “paper 
money” be purchased once a month in a 
lump sum. For example, a family of five 
with a monthly income of $105 must put up 
$46 in a lump sum to receive “bonus stamps” 
amounting to $42 with the specification that 
at least 65 or 70 percent of the combined 
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amount ($88) must be spent according to a 
food standard allowed by the Department. 
This means that a family must have enough 
cash to be able to put up a rather substan- 
tial amount to get the bonus to meet its food 
needs alone. This is not the case with re- 
spect to the direct distribution program. 

Moreover, some problems have arisen at 
busy food-checking stands because of Fed- 
eral restrictions as to the kinds of foods 
which are eligible. By June 1963, 104 of 8,000 
approved retailers have been investigated 
and 35 suspended. The most frequent viola- 
tion in these cases involved the sale of in- 
eligible foods, soap, and paper supplies. Al- 
though Secretary Freeman found that, even 
in these 35 stores, most of the coupons were 
being used to buy eligible foods, because of 
minor infractions of Federal regulation they 
were suspended anyway. 

Despite the privation in many poverty 
stricken areas the administration failed to 
use more than a fraction of the money allo- 
cated for the food stamp program. Now in 
& political election year it is sending forth 
trumpet blasts about its concern for the 
poor—blasts that have a somewhat hypo- 
critical echo in the face of its prior inade- 
quacies, 

This famine-to-feast, all-or-nothing ap- 

'h can certainly be questioned as a mat- 
ter of policy, experience, and humanitarian- 
ism. 

We would caution the administration to 
remember the parable in which Christ in- 
dicted men for their indifference. “I was 
hungry,” He said, “and ye did not give me to 
eat; thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; a 
stranger and ye took me not in; naked and 
ye clothed me not.” 

The minority does not question the need 
for the expansion of our surplus foods pro- 
grams, but in fact recommends that these 
programs be made effective for the first time 
and that human need and not political greed 
be the criterion for distribution. 


E. School lunch and school milk programs 


Two nationwide activities of great poten- 
tial significance to help eliminate poverty 
are the successful and effective special milk 
program to increase the consumption of 
milk and the national school lunch program 
enabling 16 million children in nearly 70,000 
schools to eat wholesome and nutritious 
meals each school day. The lunch program 
not only protects the health of our school- 
children and expands the markets for 
America’s food production, it provides what 
is all too often the only adequate meal of 
the day for many hungry children through- 
out the country. 

The unfortunate millions living in pock- 
ets of poverty could be assisted by an ex- 
panded lunch program, which would assure 
that no child would ever be forced to go to 
school, already hungry, and sit through an 
entire day without a meal. Well-balanced 
and healthful meals are unknown among 
the impoverished. The moving story of a 
Georgia family with eight children is de- 
scribed in a recent Newsweek article on 
poverty: 

“Last week, the oven of the broken-down 
stove contained a hunk of white fatback, the 
size of a man’s hand, and some grits. 
Claudie Mae was making the family staple— 
hoecake. ‘Ain’t got no milk,’ she said with 
a bewildered little giggle. ‘You spose to use 
milk. I uses water.“ 

Education is a crucial factor in overcom- 
ing poverty and deprivation, yet these chil- 
dren of the poor perpetuate poverty because 
their productive abilities are starved and 
energies drained by malnutrition. A poorly 
nourished child is ill equipped to meet the 
demands our schools must make upon youth 
in this increasingly complex technological 
and scientific age. Provision of nutritious 
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foods can stimulate interest in learning as 
well as assist in family efforts to maintain 
standards of health in the care of children. 

Surely no better investment can be made 
than to increase funds so that wholesome 
lunches and milk will be available to all chil- 
dren of school age. Special assistance in 
providing these programs should be given 
to all economically deprived areas. Amend- 
ments to the national school lunch program 
in 1962 authorized the appropriation of up 
to $10 million to provide special assistance 
to schools drawing attendance from areas 
in which poor economic conditions exist. 

Since 1962 the budget has included either 
a small appropriation or none at all for this 
purpose when, instead, the appropriation 
could be greatly increased to meet the need 
of the economically depressed areas. Cur- 
rently, the budget request calls for only $2 
million for special assistance to needy 
schools, The milk program could also be in- 
creased to extend the consumption of milk 
to every ill-fed and hungry child in our 
Nation. 

A war on poverty should fully utilize exist- 
ing programs to reach the underprivileged 
and forgotten millions of our land. 

F. Medical profession’s loan program 

One of the major problems in American 
medicine today is the serious lag between 
our medical knowledge and our medical 
care. The best, and even adequate medical 
care, is out of reach of many of our citizens 
today. This situation is in part a result of 
what Secretary Celebrezze has termed “our 
increasingly critical need for additional 
health personnel.” The doctor-to-popula- 
tion ratio has only risen from 135 to 137 doc- 
tors per 100,000 persons since 1940 while 
the demands upon physicians have increased 
markedly as a result of the larger proportion 
of the very old and the very young in our 
population and more widespread health in- 
surance coverage. 

Moreover, these figures do not show the full 
severity of our shortage. The trend in re- 
cent years has been toward increased urbani- 
zation and specialization of doctors. The 
percentage of general practitioners and part- 
time specialists has dropped from 76.1 percent 
in 1931 to only 80.6 percent in 1962. More 
and more doctors are going into fields other 
than family practice. 

The Surgeon General, Dr. Luther Terry, 
testified last year that whereas in 1930 each 
family physician—including general practi- 
tioners, internists, and pediatricians—had 
a potential patient load of 1,300, today that 
potential load has reached 1,900. 

The Public Health Service has stated that 
“experience in large medical groups indicates 
that comprehensive medical care, including 
both general and specialized services, re- 
quires on the average 1 physician for about 
1,000 persons.” The American Medical As- 
sociation Council on Medical Service con- 
siders more than 1,200 persons per physician 
to be a major evidence of need. In 1960 one- 
third of the counties in the United States 
had more than 2,000 persons per physician. 

The rural and the poor bear the brunt of 
the physician shortage. A Public Health 
Service survey showed that the 1959 rate of 
active non-Federal physicians to population 
was 158 per 100,000 for greater metropolitan 
areas compared to 47 percent for isolated 
rural areas. Another Public Health survey 
conducted between 1957 and 1959 showed 
that the number of physician visits per per- 
son per year was directly related to residence 
and family income. Urban residents aver- 
aged 5.3 visits and rural persons averaged 
4.6. For farm people the average was as low 
as 3.8. When related to family income, the 
average ranges from 4.6 visits per person per 
year for those with incomes under $2,000 
to 5.7 for those earning over $7,000. 
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The Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act, signed into law last fall should do 
much to counteract the physician shortage 
in general, but how much will it do to help 
the rural and the poor, the very ones who are 
most in need of additional health care? This 
is not a problem that will take care of itself 
for as a Public Health Service publication, 
“Health Manpower Source Book, reported: 

“It is generally recognized that physicians, 
for both economic and professional reasons, 
tend to concentrate in urban communities. 
Metropolitan areas are usually characterized 
by high per capita income, readily available 
hospital facilities, and opportunities for fre- 
quent contact with hospital staffs and medi- 
cal teaching centers.” 

We must offer some special incentive to 
encourage doctors to practice in needy areas, 
We believe that one effective approach would 
be to add a loan forgiveness clause such as 
that proposed in S. 2220 to the Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance Act. This 
provision, which was in the original bill, 
would provide up to 50-percent forgiveness 
on loans made under this act to doctors who 
practiced in areas designated by the State 
to have a shortage of physicians. Ten per- 
cent would be forgiven for each year of 
practice. This could mean forgiveness of 
as much as $4,000 plus interest which would 
be strong encouragement to a young doctor 
to practice in a designated area. We owe it 
to the citizens of this country, both rich and 
poor, who are financing this program, to do 
as much as we can to alleviate the doctor 
shortage where it is most severe—in the 
rural and impoverished areas. 


G. Better schools and teachers for poverty 
impacted areas 


One agency upon which great effort must 
be focused in our attack against poverty is 
that of the school. Recent studies and dis- 
cussions have made it clear that in poverty 
areas schools are one of the most important 
places for contacting and working with both 
underprivileged children and youth and 
their families. Through the schools effec- 
tive programs of specially planned and en- 
riched programs of education and carefully 
designed community programs can operate 
to help youngsters in these areas to improve 
not only their skills and abilities but also 
to raise their hopes and aspirations. 

If these schools in poverty areas are to 
succeed in their aims, however, it is apparent 
that they must be staffed with highly skilled 
and specially trained teachers. For the 
schools can be only as good as the people 
who teach in them. And the quality of edu- 
cation presented to the youth can only be 
as high as the teachers are equipped and able 
to give. 

For these reasons, we believe that a major 
attempt must be made to recruit and train 
the ablest of our college youth to teach in 
these areas. This task may be difficult be- 
cause of the particularly hard conditions 
under which students know teachers in pov- 
erty areas must work. By offering incentive 
in terms of higher pay and more liberal col- 
lege loans to prospective teachers in these 
areas, we think students will be encouraged 
to enter teaching in this field. 

We urge that as a concrete measure to 
stimulate students to become teachers in 
poverty areas, the forgiveness features of the 
National Defense Education Act's teacher 
loan proyision be increased for those who 
promise to teach in these areas. Currently, 
for those preparing to be teachers up to 50 
percent of the National Defense Education 
Act loan can be forgiven when the student 
actually teaches for a specified number of 
years. If this tage could be upped to 
75 percent for teachers in poverty areas, stu- 
dents might give work in this area higher 
priority. We suggest that this is one way 
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to attract the able talent we need to teach 
and work in the schools of the poverty areas 
of our Nation, 

All too often we find that in poverty areas 
where the highest quality of education is 
needed, there is found only the lowest. We 
recommend a general upgrading of the 
schools in these areas. 


H. Overtazation of the poor: An administra- 
tion policy 

On February 7 of this year the U.S. Senate 
gave its approval to H.R. 8363, the Revenue 
Act of 1963. This bill received ample support 
in this body, having been passed by a vote of 
77 to 21. 

While we voted in favor of this tax bill, 
we deeply regret the failure of the Senate to 
approve any of the numerous Republican 
amendments brought before it providing for 
repeal or reduction of certain excise taxes. 
Rejection of these amendments because of 
administration opposition has withheld tax 
relief where it is really needed—at the lower 
income levels. 

At the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment levies excise taxes on a great many 
products. Some of the taxes are paid by the 
manufacturer and are passed on to the con- 
sumer, hidden in the purchase price of the 
article. Those imposed on automobiles and 
automotive essentials, such as carburetors, 
fuel pumps, or starters can hardly be called 
luxury taxes. The same could be said of 
taxes on refrigerators and probably radios 
and television sets. 

Excise taxes are regressive—they are levied 
contrary to our generally accepted principle 
of taxation which is based upon ability to 
pay. They exert the heaviest burden on 
those with lower incomes who can least afford 
to pay them. While lower income tax rates 
provided in the tax bill will give some meas- 
ure of relief to individuals in middle or 
higher income tax brackets, no relief is given 
to those individuals who do not receive 
enough income to pay any Federal income 
tax. to a preliminary release just 
issued by the Internal Revenue Service re- 
porting data on 1962 incomes, as many as 
12,602,938 out of the total number of income 
tax returns filed of 62,714,707 did not report 
sufficient income to be subject to any tax 
liability. Yet these individuals in the low- 
est income tax brackets must pay taxes on 
the inexpensive jewelry, cosmetics, handbags, 
and other items universally used in every- 
day living. 

In a study which was published by the 
Joint Economic Committee some years ago, 
it was pointed out that the lower income 
groups pay a higher proportion of their in- 
come in excise taxes than do higher income 
groups since consumption expenditures as a 
percent of total income decline as incomes 
rise. This study gave the following break- 
down by income class, showing the percent- 
age of income received in 1954 which was 
paid in Federal excise taxes: 1 


Percent of income going to pay Federal excise 
tazes 


Musgrave, Richard A., The Incidence of 
the Tax Structure and Its Effects on Con- 
sumption,” published in a committee print, 
“Federal Tax Policy for Economic Growth 
and Stability,” by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955, p. 98. 
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Thus it was brought out that those in- 
dividuals with annual incomes of less than 
$2,000 must pay about 5 percent of their 
income in Federal excise taxes, while those 
in higher-income brackets—in excess of 
$10,000, pay only 1.9 percent of their in- 
comes for these taxes. These data serve to 
illustrate how excise taxes exert the heaviest 
burden on the poor—in times of depression 
as well as in more prosperous. periods and 
reduces the meager amount of funds avail- 
able for the necessities of life. For this rea- 
son alone, these taxes should be abolished 
and greater reliance should be placed on taxes 
which are imposed in accordance with ability 
to pay. But there are others. 

Diminished demand for taxed goods only 
restricts production and causes unemploy- 
ment of men and resources. This has had a 
depressing effect upon the entire economy 
contributing to a decline in incomes, profits, 
and governmental revenues and producing 
chronic budgetary deficits. 

Excise taxes aggravate the problems of the 
small retailer by placing upon him an addi- 
tional burden of tax collecting. Often the 
imposition of the excise tax on particular 
merchandise and the exemption of other 
closely related merchandise is confusing to 
sales personnel and customers alike. Sep- 
arate bookkeeping entries must be made and 
quarterly reports filed. Records are subject 
to periodic audit. Failure to comply subjects 
him to Federal penalties. Hence, some re- 
tallers prefer to handle only those com- 
modities which do not require the addi- 
tional task of tax collecting. 

Repeal of Federal excise taxes is now long 
overdue and would give our economy the 
stimulus which it so sorely needs. Despite 
the fact that our economy is now generating 
a gross national product at the unprecedent- 
ed annual rate of $600 billion, industry is 
operating at about 87 percent of capacity 
and 4 million Americans, or 5½ percent of 
our total labor force, are seeking employ- 
ment but are not able to find it. Many more 
individuals are underemployed—they are 
working fewer hours and are earning insuf- 
ficient incomes to support themselves and 
their families. 

Our economy must grow sufficiently to 
provide jobs for those workers displaced by 
automation and for the nearly 1 million 
young people maturing and entering the 
labor market each year. One out of six of 
these young people are now unable to find 
work as they join the labor force. 

More than 30 million individuals are living 
in families which are earning less than $3,000 
a year, and half of these subsist on less than 
$2,000 per year. President Johnson has 
pledged that an all-out war would be waged 
against poverty. Repeal of Federal excise 
taxes would do much to enable him to 
achieve his goal of eliminating the distress 
felt by many of our people. It would release 
additional purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers and would create more job op- 
portunities in industries expanding to meet 
the increased demand for goods and services. 
Thus a higher level of prosperity would be 
achieved for business firms and individuals to 
enjoy. 

Action must be delayed no longer in grant- 
ing relief to individuals and business firms 
by elimination of these onerous taxes which 
have depressed the economy too long and 
which have prevented it from operating at 
full capacity, utilizing fully our Nation’s hu- 
man and natural resources. 

VI. SPECIAL GROUP PROBLEMS 

It has been said that the road to new 
opportunity is no longer a geographic line 
on the map; it runs through the heart and 
conscience of America, But we are all aware 
that it has dead end streets, detours. and 
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“do not enter” signs for thousands of citi- 
zens who hope to travel toward a better 
life. 

Certainly for the Negroes this has not 
been the promised land but rather the land 
of unfulfilled promises. 

One out of every ten workers is a Negro. 
Yet the incidence of Negro unemployment is 
much higher than that among white em- 
ployees. 

And, too, when the Negro gets a job the 
door to promotion is not always open. 

Studies show that members of the Negro 
population who have high school diplomas 
frequently earn less than whites who have 
not completed the eighth grade. 

In some cases, the hard luck of the Negro 
can be attributed to the poor quality of 
the education he has received, but in all 
too many cases he is denied advancement or 
opportunity solely because of the color bar- 
rier. 

The struggle by the Negro for equal oppor- 
tunity is etching its mark on the soul of 
America. There are those who tell the Negro 
that he must wait and that time will heal ev- 
erything. But the Negro has waited a long 
time, and he finds that 9 years after the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision, fewer 
than 8 percent of the Negro children in the 
South are attending integrated schools. 

The Negro has waited patiently, and 100 
years after the Emancipation Proclamation 
he sees that only 10 percent of his people are 
allowed to vote in county after county. 

In many towns and cities the Negro cannot 
eat in a restaurant, go to an amusement park 
with his child, or even to church with his 
family. All too often he must look through 
the window at a world that is marked “for 
whites only.” 

Even if a strong civil rights program is ap- 
proved by Congress, the colored man will be 
a long way from total equality. No bill can 
erase the prejudice in the hearts of men, and 
no court order can uproot overnight the cus- 
toms and traditions that have existed for 
over 150 years. These customs and traditions 
are a force almost as powerful as law itself. 

While there are fewer obstacles to the elim- 
ination of discrimination in the North, its 
presence is no less real, North, south, east, 
and west there is de facto segregation and 
economic discrimination against the Negro. 
The time has come to practice everywhere 
what we preach to the South. 

Man’s inhumanity to man will not end in 
this century nor in the next in this country 
or elsewhere, but at least we can begin its 
undoing. 

To avoid disappointment, the Negro should 
recall the words of the German-Jewish poet 
Heine, who warned his fellow Jews when the 
walls of the ghetto came down: “Remember, 
we must be twice as good to get half as 
much.” Perhaps the odds for the colored 
man are even higher. 

It is a sad bit of irony that as the Negroes 
approach for the first time the border of civil 
and political equality, they are falling behind 
in their endeavor to achieve economic 
equality. 

The Council of Economic Advisers, on 
September 24, 1962, said the economic loss to 
the United States resulting from racial dis- 
crimination in employment is about $13 bil- 
lion a year. 

So discrimination causes economic as well 
as human misfortune. 

In addition to such statutes as have been 
or may be enacted at the Federal and State 
levels to protect minority groups against dis- 
crimination, we urge the following: 

(1) That labor and management include 
in their collective bargaining agreements 
positive contractual obligations barring dis- 
crimination of any kind. 

(2) That organized labor and management 

maximum efforts through education 
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programs to show the need for equality of 


opportunity. 
WINSTON L. PROUTY. 


INDIVIDUAL Views OF MR. JORDAN OF IDAHO 


While I voted to report this legislation out 
of committee, I did so with the reservation 
that every member should have the oppor- 
tunity to expand his views. I find myself, in 
regard to my views on this bill, in sub- 
stantial agreement with the views expressed 
by Senators GOLDWATER and TOWER. 

LEN B. JORDAN. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 10300) to authorize 
certain construction at military instal- 
lations, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXV, RE- 
LATING TO JURISDICTION OF 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND AD- 
MINISTRATION — LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
whether he has any suggestions as to the 
program for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Responding to 
the question of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1089, Senate Resolution 338, and 
that it be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the reso- 
lution, which had been reported by Mr. 
JORDAN from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration on July 1, 1964, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the 
Senate are amended by adding at the end of 
paragraph 1(p) of rule XXV (relating to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration) the following new subpara- 


graph: 

“(3) Such committee shall have jurisdic- 
tion to investigate every alleged violation of 
the rules of the Senate, and to make appro- 
priate findings of fact and conclusions with 
respect thereto after according to any indi- 
vidual concerned due notice and opportunity 
for hearing. In any case in which the com- 
mittee determines that any such violation 
has occurred, it shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to recommend to the Senate appro- 
priate disciplinary action, including repri- 
mand, censure, suspension from office or em- 
ployment, or expulsion from office or em- 
ployment.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
action will be taken on the resolution 
tonight. There will be no further votes. 
If and when this resolution is disposed 
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of, it is the intention of the leadership 
to follow it with Calendar No. 1067 (S. 
Res. 337), and following that, not neces- 
sarily in that order, Calendar No. 1127, 
S. 1063, the so-called Freight Car Sup- 
ply Act. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Montana whether he con- 
templates a session on Saturday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say there 
is a strong possibility. 

Mr. MORSE. There is also a possibil- 
ity of not having one? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is that pos- 
sibility, too. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON ASSA- 
TEAGUE ISLAND PROPOSAL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Public Lands Subcommittee 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I recently announced that it was 
my hope and expectation to schedule 
hearings on the very important Assa- 
teague Island proposal some time in the 
early part of August, and that a more 
definitive date would be announced at 
an early time. 

Through the cooperation of my distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], I can 
now announce that this matter will be 
taken up by the subcommittee on Tues- 
day, August 11, 1964. 

Because of the tremendous interest 
that has been indicated by many people 
in this part of the country, it has been 
necessary to limit the taking of testi- 
mony to Members of Congress and wit- 
nesses from the Department of the In- 
terior. It is my intention to then recess 
the hearings until next spring when 
ample time will be available to hear all 
of those interested, both for and against 
the measure. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada IMr. 
BIBLE] for scheduling this hearing on 
the Assateague Island proposal. 

Assateague Island is one of the great 
unspoiled places in America and lies 
within a very few miles and a very few 
hours’ travel distance from Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Baltimore, and Washington. 

The State of Maryland has recently 
completed a bridge to that island. The 
island today is unspoiled, with only a 
handful of houses. The time to act is 
now. Time is of the essence. The peo- 
ple of Maryland, of the District, and of 
the mideastern sea border are grateful 
to the chairman of the Public Lands Sub- 
committee for scheduling these hearings. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, while the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the chairman of the Public Lands 
Subcommittee, and the distinguished 
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junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON] are on the floor, I would like to 
express the thanks of the people of my 
State for the willingness of the subcom- 
mittee to hold hearings on the proposed 
Pictured Rocks, stretching some 35 miles 
along the south shore of Lake Superior. 

The hearings were highly productive, 
and ably chaired by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent than when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL BUDG- 
ET BY THE AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation has 
made a very interesting summary of the 
Federal budget. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summary together with the 
supporting documents may be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and supporting documents were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SUMMARY 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the largest general farm organization, com- 
posed of 1,628,000 farm families in 2,747 
counties in 49 States and Puerto Rico, has 
from the grassroots, developed policy on 
many national issues. One of the most im- 
portant pertains to the Federal Budget for 
fiscal 1965 which has been presented to 
Congress. 1 recognize the significant con- 
tribution this organization continually 
makes toward better government and ask 
permission to insert in the Recorp the spe- 
cific comments and recommendations on the 
budget: 

The President estimated that the $103.8 
billion budget is $1.2 billion above the esti- 
mate for fiscal 1964. It is $5.5 billion more 
than the $98.3 billion enacted for fiscal 
1964. 

The budget does present a small reduction 
in the estimate of expenditures. However, 
on the basis of our examination, we are con- 
cerned that the projected reduction is more 
apparent than real. For example, the budget 
for fiscal 1965 proposed a reduction of $1.3 
billion in new spending authority for the 
Department of Agriculture. However, in 
analyzing this budget, we find that the pro- 
posed reductions are based on certain as- 
sumptions with respect to new legislation 
and a number of changes in funding pro- 
cedures. In some instances, an apparent re- 
duction will result in no saving to the tax- 
payers; it merely reflects a change in the 
method of financing. 

In reviewing the budget, we find in many 
areas large unexpended and unobligated bal- 
ances which we feel could be used in order 
to defer appropriations for fiscal 1965. This 
would permit time for the tax reduction to 
have an effect upon the economy. 

We appreciate the fact that we are not 
skilled in all areas of government financing 
and departmental expenditures, but we do 
feel competent to review various programs as 
they apply to our membership and the citi- 
zens in thousands of farm communities. 
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We therefore submit and recommend that careful consideration in the deliberations Our summary and recommendations with 


the following suggestions be given the most of the Senate. reference to the budget follows: 
Budget summary 
{In thousands of dollars] 
8 AFBF 
Agencies Snore recommended Agencies 


requested reduction 


1. Foreign aid 16. 7 of Justice. 

2. teni of Agriculture 5, 955, 952 48, 17. Post Office De en! 

3. Department of Commerce... Department of State Po 

1 Department o 8 t (including $11,000,000,000 in- 


8 8 of tale 
9. Housing and Home Finance Agenc: 

10, National Aeronautics and Space A 

11, Other e agencies 

12. Special allowances 


. 

3. Legislative bran cen 
14. The Judielar g. — 
15. Executive ce of the President 


1 Includes legislative proposals and funding devices through which some actual expenditures are hidden, such as: 8347, 000, 000 REA revolving fund; and 8100, 000, 000 
special milk program (use of sec. 32 funds). 


Farm Bureau’s recommended reduction in Federal budget, fiscal 1965 
{In thousands of dollars] 
Spending AFBF 


Agencies authority [recommended Agencies 
requested reduction 


1. F. aid: 7. Department of the Interior: 
( Military assistance — ee 1, 000, 000 (a) Land and water conservation fund (new 
be made becia r a aaa a 
. States is i withdrawing (b) Bonneville Power Administration 
—.— countries trading with Cuba an struction including transmission fies). 
use ample funds remain in pipeline. 
(b) Eons 2 F 2, 392, 000 —994, 000 TO Seen A AS 
Reduction made on basis of ample 
funds in pi 8. Department of Labor: 
(e) Miscellaneous b Ancludes Peace Corps) 120, 000 —30, 000 


3, 512, 000 —1, 124. 000 


2, Department of Agriculture: 
(a) Extension Service 77, 679 —2, 501 

(b) Food stamp plan 51, 125 —51, 125 
is | ens | od eel a program 

a) Ur p ng gran one ou 5 ed 


(b) Urban transportation assistance 
3. De 5 Arce of Com: — . A ee a 
) Area Reteveiop and Administration: fs e) Open-space land grants (close out program) 
a 17, 500 d) Public works planning (sufficient authoriza- 
8 Pubdile facility grants 35, 000 tion in 1963-64 to carry on program; should 
3) Area redevelopment fund 170, 000 
———: —— on A 222, 500 
4. Department of Defense (military) 49, 880, 000 Total 
The proposed reduction is on an across- 10. National Aeronautics and 8 ae dministration . 


Reduction will not pple E —— E It will 


delay moon project, wh not impair 
gathering scientific ‘data. The budget reflects 


an unexpended balance of 83, 118, 200, 000 for the 


ul 
without injury to national defense since the 
be et shows an unex led balance of 


,595 for the start of 1 1965. start of 1965. 
5. De of Defense (civil ſunctions)) 1, 213, 620 11. Other In independent agencies: . National Science 
a Foundation (hold at 1964 level 


Recommend that construction be held at the 
1962 level of authorization. The budget esti- 
mates 34 new Corps of Engineer projects will be 
. The budget shows an unexpended 
of $328,677,000 for the start of fiscal 1965. 
4 D of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


12. Special allowance: 
(a) 8 on poverty (new proposal) 
Gon —::—— 
(Not needed. — The budget reflects a 
8400, 000, 000 su mp f for 1964 which if 
substantially into 


& Office of f Education (new program) 718, 400 approved wo 
mca onal Teze (hold to 1964 level). ..-- 183, 296 fiscal 1965. It = igh questionable if it 
facilities (hold to 1964 could be commit to July 1 of this 
pS 464, 000 year. There ae Sa comparable item in 
80 a 1963.) 
23, 347 
(e) Hospital € cons lll... 
exp 293, 346 
(f) Community work training (new program) 50, 000 Total reduction. 
(g) Public assistance (hold to 1064 level) 2, 980, 000 


Reductions for vocational and higher 
educational facilities will not impair 
activities; $326,750,000 is proposed as 
supplemental to 1964 budget. This, if 
* will carry program through 


( rn e 4, 712, 389 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUDGET— 
FiscaLn 1965 


The USDA budget estimate (Spending Au- 
thority Requested (SAR)—New Obligational 
Authority) of $5,955,952,000 for fiscal year 
1965 shows a $1,308,948,000 reduction in SAR 
compared to $7,264,900,000 for fiscal 1964. 

The anticipated reduction of $1.3 billion 
is based on the adoption of proposed legisla- 
tion and the modification of current fund- 
ing procedures. 


1. SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


From its inception in 1955 through 1962, 
the program was financed through advances 
from Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Agricultural Act of 1961 changed the 
financing to a direct appropriation beginning 
July 1, 1962, The budget for 1965 requests 
that expenses for this program be derived 
by transfer from funds available under sec- 
tion 32 of the act of August 24, 1935 (perma- 
nent indefinite). If this is permitted, the 
budget will show a decrease of $100 million 
in direct appropriation for this item. 

This is not a real saving, however. It is 
merely a transfer of funds from receipts to 
the Treasury since the funds from the sec- 
tion 32 account would have reverted to the 
Treasury. 

Recommend that funding be continued on 
a direct appropriation basis as authorized by 
Congress. 


2. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Legislation is being requested to put the 
REA loan program on a revolving fund basis. 
This would permit current receipts from 
previous loans to be used for new loans, 
with a resulting reduction in SAR of $347 
million in 1965. The transfer of loan re- 
ceipts to a revolving fund would, of course, 
reduce the need for SAR at the expense of 
Treasury receipts, so loan receipts estimated 
at $169 million for 1964 and $178 million for 
1965 would be available to reduce SAR in 
1965. The effect would be a bookkeeping 
reduction in Treasury receipts in both 1964 
and 1965 with an offsetting reduction in ex- 
penditures equal to the loan receipts for 2 
years showing up in the 1965 budget. This 
would improve the balance of the 1965 budg- 
et at the expense of the larger 1964 deficit 
although it would not affect the actual cost 
of the program. 

Recommend that the proposed legislation 
be defeated. 

Argument for such a proposal is based on 
the current practice of the use of revolving 
funds in other agencies. 

The comparison is not valid since REA en- 
joys preferential treatment with 2 percent 
interest on the funds borrowed from the 
Treasury and was designed to meet a cer- 
tain limited need. Such a practice would 
open backdoor financing and would not be 
clearly identified as a budget item in our 
current reporting procedures. 

The budget indicates that proposed legis- 
lation for new programs for cotton and dairy 
products will reduce expenditures $230 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1965. 

USDA estimates of the cost of pending cot- 
ton legislation show a savings by the trans- 
parent device of assuming that CCC cotton 
which would be used to make payments-in- 
kind has a zero value. 

The budget apparently has made no allow- 
ance for the possible cost of pending wheat 
legislation. 

The budget says: “Export payments on 
wheat and wheat flour are not anticipated in 
1965; as it is estimated that the domestic 
market price will fall below the competitive 
world price.” However, the USDA has been 
Offering to pay subsidies of 8 to 16 cents per 
bushel on hard red winter wheat exported 
after July 1, 1964. Since we could export 600 
million to 1 billion bushels of wheat, an 
average export subsidy of 10 to 15 cents per 
bushei could cost $60 million to $150 million. 
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Pending legislation would materially in- 
crease export costs by providing for export 
certificates. The face value of export cer- 
tificates will be 25 cents per bushel in 1964 
but it actually could be much higher. Ex- 
porters would have to pay for these certifi- 
cates initially, but export subsidies would 
have to be increased in order to reimburse 
exporters for the increase in their costs at- 
tributable to the certificate requirement. In 
addition, the pending legislation would au- 
thorize land diversion payments to wheat 
producers. 


3. MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION 


The budget reflects a saving of $30,837,000 
for meat inspection and $16,622,000 for 
poultry inspection by placing the cost of this 
service on a self-supporting fee basis. Farm 
Bureau opposed this on the basis that 1t is 
a compulsory service performed for the pro- 
tection of the public health rather than a 
benefit to the industries served. 


4, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The budget shows a decrease of $1.26 bil- 
lion in SAR for price support and related pro- 
grams. A substantial part of this reduction 
is accounted for by the fact that reimburse- 
ment is being requested for only “a portion 
of its 1963 realized loss.” As a result, the 
CCC’s accumulated deficit is expected to in- 
crease by more than $723 million in fiscal 
1965. 

The proposed reduction in SAR also re- 
fiects a proposal to relieve the CCC of the 
obligation to pay interest on bor- 
rowings which represent “past years’ realized 
losses.” This would not affect the overall 
financial position of the Government as it 
would reduce both receipts and expenditures, 
but it helps to hold down SAR for price-sup- 
port programs. 

If the proposal with respect to interest for 
borrowings should be approved, the CCC bor- 
rowings of non-interest-bearing capital 
would amount to $3.8 billion at the end of 
fiscal 1964. This total would rise to $4.9 
billion at the end of fiscal 1965. Assuming 
an interest rate of 3.5 percent, the proposed 
change in the CCC’s obligation to pay inter- 
est would save that agency well over $125 
million per year at the expense of Treasury 
receipts. 

The wool program is being shifted from an 
April 1-March 30 basis to a calendar year 
basis; and payments for both in 1962 and 
1963 marketing years are to be made in fiscal 
1964. As a result, the budget shows a re- 
duction of $9.7 million in SAR in fiscal 1965 
although the actual cost of the program is 
expected to increase in the current marketing 
year. (On a marketing year basis, Wool Act 
payments are estimated at $40.9 million for 
1962, $32.6 million for 1963, and $51.5 mil- 
lion for 1964.) 

In summary, the so-called reduction of 
$1.26 billion in new spending for the CCC 
actually refiects an increase of $723 million 
in that agency’s accumulated deficit, $125 
million in the form of an exemption from 
interest in borrowings, a doubling up of Wool 
Act payments in 1964, and highly speculative 
assumptions with respect to legislation af- 
fecting cotton, dairy products, and wheat. 

5. LAND USE PROGRAM 

The budget proposes a supplemental of 
$40 million for fiscal 1964 and an appropria- 
tion of $40 million for fiscal 1965 to shift 
the use of land to other than crop produc- 
tion with emphasis on wildlife and recrea- 
tion resources. 

6. EXTENSION SERVICE 

The budget reflects a reduction of $2,501,- 
000. Such a reduction would impose a 
serious problem in financing the joint Fed- 
eral-State cooperative program. It would 
impose limitations on the salary adjustments 
granted Federal employees and would require 
many States to amend their salary increases. 
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Recommend that the appropriation be held 
at the 1964 level. 
7. FOOD STAMP PLAN 
Recommend termination of program. This 
will result in a saving of $51,125,000 in sec- 
tion 32 funds. 
8. PUBLIC LAW 480 


Recommend transfer of $264 million to 
Agency for International Development. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS BY 
VICE ADMIRAL SCHOECH 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I had 
the privilege of accompanying Vice Adm. 
W. A. Schoech, Chief of Naval Material, 
in connection with the Independence 
Day celebration in Seattle on July 4. As 
the principal speaker, he delivered an 
outstanding address which I commend 
to all my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE ADM. W. A. SCHOECH, USN, 
AT THE INDEPENDENCE Day CELEBRATION IN 
SEATTLE, WASH., ON JULY 4, 1964 


Post Commander Chamberlin, new citizens, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a great privilege 
to speak to you today, and I am deeply 
impressed by the Seattle Independence Day 
celebration. 

Further, I am honored that Admiral Mc- 
Donald, the Chief of Naval Operations, asked 
me to take this engagement for him. He 
sends his deepest regrets that he is unable to 
be here today. 

I am reminded, as I stand here, that al- 
most exactly 1 month ago—on the third 
of June—I had the pleasure of witnessing 
the oath of office of the graduates of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, class of 1964. These 
fine young men, being sworn in as ensigns 
in the U.S. Navy after 4 years of hard work 
and study, pledged themselves to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The oath which these new citizens of the 
United States have just taken here today 
also commits them to support and defend 
that same Constitution. 

I can do no less than to express my con- 
gratulations and best wishes to each of them. 
I can do no more than to point out that 
all of the officers dedicated to the defense 
of your country take an identical oath. 

Might I also point out that we as good 
Americans should, as a matter of course, 
pledge our support to the ideals represented 
by our Constitution. This is significant be- 
cause, in some other societies, allegiance is 
sometimes pledge to the person at the head 
of the government—such as to Adolph Hitler, 
or to only part of the society—such as the 
Communist Party. 

We should always—new citizens and old 
alike—take great pride that we undertake 
identical obligations in support of the ideals 
of our entire society. 

Most of us would, I believe, agree that 
patriotism and love of country are not easy 
subjects to talk about. This is true because 
each of us has—and should have—his own 
concept of what patriotism means to him. 
I cannot, therefore, and I do not, presume 
to speak to you today as an expert on 
patriotism. Had you invited me to speak 
about the U.S. Navy, you may have expected 
some kind of expert opinion. 

But a patriotic theme seems different to 
me. No one person is an expert, and no 
one group of persons, no single part of our 
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country, has a monopoly on patriotic im- 
pulses, nor exclusive possession of dedica- 
tion to the Nation. The most I can hope 
to do, then, is to express some of my own 
views, and perhaps offer some thoughts for 
your consideration on this most important 
subject—patriotism. 

Let me begin by noting a change in the 
nature of war which may not have occurred 
to you or seemed unimportant. Beginning 
with the Revolution, and for some time 
thereafter, the United States was periodi- 
cally engaged in what might be called “sing- 
ing wars.” I am not suggesting that these 
wars were easy, nor that they were unim- 
portant to our country. But I am suggest- 
ing that they were accompanied by a burst 
of patriotic fervor which resulted in the 
composing and popularization of many 
memorable songs. 

Granted, not all of these were patriotic 
songs—but they were romantically asso- 
ciated with home and country and, as a 
result, one can’t think of either the wars, 
or the songs, separately. 

The Revolution itself, for instance, pro- 
duced “Yankee Doodle.” The long, hard, 
and desperate years of the Civil War pro- 
duced “Dixie,” “Tenting Tonight on the Old 
Camp Grounds,” and “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 

The great composer, George M. Cohan, 
wrote “Over There” during World War I, 
and many of us also remember “Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag,” 
“Tipperary,” and the carefree “Hinky-Dinky 
Parlez Vous.” 

These were great songs, some deeply ro- 
mantic or sentimental, some gay and light- 
hearted, but they all reflect our past ability 
to find moments of pleasure and sentiment 
amid the hardships of war. 

But what about World War II? The 
enormity of this war and its possible con- 
sequences seemed to dampen the songmak- 
ing urge. There were songs, of course, such 
as “White Cliffs of Dover,” “Don't Sit Under 
the Apple Tree” and the spirited “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition.” But the 
great tendency of the American fighting 
man to resort to song between battles was 
even then declining. 

The nature of war was changing, and the 
impulse to sing about war was dying out. 
No truly memorable American song—pa- 
triotic or romantic—came out of World War 
II. That war was too deadly, too desperate, 
too demanding. Nor have any songs come 
out of the Korean war, or from the cold war 
in which we have been so long engaged, or 
from the current fighting in South Vietnam. 

Today, can anyone imagine a suitable song 
to accompany the possibility of a massive 
nuclear exchange? Certainly not. Such 
a catastrophe is nothing to sing about. 

Can anyone imagine an appropriate song 
to accompany the attempted subversion and 
espionage to which our Nation has been ex- 
posed for over 20 years? Certainly not. 

Can anybody sing about missiles in Cuba, 
or a U-2 shot down, or a B-66 lost? Of 
course not—the nature of the conflict that 
confronts us today is entirely unlike the 
romantic conflicts of past centuries. 

Not only has the nature of war changed, 
its timing has also changed, In the not too 
distant past, wars were widely spaced. In 
those days, occasions such as the Fourth of 
July, and Memorial Day brought forth great 
upsurges of patriotism. We still have our 
patriotic holidays of course, but their setting 
has changed. They occur midst a series of 
worldwide, aggravating, frustrating, small 
conflicts and confrontations, These tests of 
national courage and will occur, not from 
generation to generation, nor from decade 
to decade, but daily, hourly, continually. 

And when our holidays come, if the surge 
of public emotion isn’t as apparent as it 
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once was, does this mean that there is less 
patriotism in the United States than there 
once was. I think not. In my view patriot- 
ism in America today is greater in quality 
and quantity than it has ever been before. 

Let me tell you why I am convinced that 
this is so. In the Pacific today, west of 
Hawaii and Alaska, we have over 200,000 
men in uniform. We have many thousands 
of soldiers and airmen stationed on the 
continent of Europe, in such forward areas 
as the city of Berlin. Navy ships and aircraft 
are deployed worldwide throughout the blue 
water oceans which cover nearly three-quar- 
ters of the globe. The continuing success 
and progress of the United States as a free 
country depends upon these men who guard 
the freedom of other nations where freedom 
also lives. This is not a periodic kind of 
job to be taken up every 20 years or so—on 
the contrary, the defense of the free world 
must be maintained constantly, day in and 
day out, year in and year out, until such 
time as peace and freedom bless all the 
peoples of the world. 

I am therefore suggesting that if—as has 
been charged—the patriotism of Americans 
does seem less intense than perhaps it once 
did, it is because that patriotism is now ex- 
ercised constantly, under hazardous condi- 
tions, by larger peacetime Armed Forces than 
we have maintained ever before, and it is 
supported by a heavy tax burden that is still 
heavy, even after a sizable reduction. In 
short, the intense patriotism that once 
marked a few special days each year here at 
home is now manifest every day of the year 
and is demonstrated all over the globe. 

But this is not all. I would be the last 
to suggest to you that the uniformed sery- 
ices have any monopoly on patriotism. 

There are many other dedicated citizens 
carrying forward the work of our country— 
both here at home and abroad. Who can 
deny, for example, that the Peace Corps also 
represents the highest of patriotic and hu- 
manitarian impulses? Further, there are al- 
ways representatives of our State Depart- 
ment, and other Federal departments, pro- 
tecting American interests, property, and 
lives in every trouble spot that arises. Our 
many alliances, trade agreements, and mem- 
berships in international organizations all 
serve and further the national interest— 
and these international endeavors require 
the dedicated efforts of more U.S. citizens 
than ever before in our history. 

I feel quite secure, therefore, in saying to 
you that the changing nature of interna- 
tional conflict—from the kind which gen- 
erated a willingness to sing, to the cold war 
which leaves very little to sing about—has 
also changed the external appearance of 
American patriotism. It has changed it from 
a periodic demonstrative kind of patriotism, 
to a quiet, patient patriotism shared and evi- 
denced the world over by a vastly greater 
number of Americans than ever before both 
in and out of uniform, who have a sort of 
Independence Day celebration all year long 
in all kinds of hardship and loneliness and 
danger. 

Right this minute, there are 3 million 
American men and women in uniform on 
active duty—the overwhelming majority are 
volunteers. Our Reserve Forces and our Na- 
tional Guard Forces, which number nearly 4 
million men, are 100 percent volunteers. 
More dollar value of series E and H savings 
bonds are owned by the American people to- 
day than ever before. 

Maybe you recall from your history that 
during the Civil War there were great draft 
riots in New York. Perhaps you remember 
that it was possible to hire a substitute for 
the Civil War draft, or to pay a bounty to 
avoid it. As late as the 1930’s it was still 
possible to buy one’s way out of the military 
service. It is significant, I think, that the 
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resistance to the draft was lower during 
World War I than during the Civil War, and 
even lower during World War II than during 
World War I. Today under our limited selec- 
tive service, draft evasion is practically non- 
existent. 

Only last year Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower, Norman Paul, testified 
that for every seven young men physically 
and mentally qualified, six would see some 
form of military service before the end of 
their 26th year. The seventh might have 
received a deferment—not an exemption— 
in the national interest. 

Last September induction of married men 
was deferred—but there was no correspond- 
ing jump in the marriage rate. The young 
men of our country seem to accept military 
service as part of their lives—they discuss 
it and plan for it—and—most significantly, 
many volunteer. 

So I would conclude that the intensity of 
American patriotism has not changed. It is 
as strong, if not stronger, than it ever was. 
What has changed is the external appearance 
of patriotism. The facts are that more 
Americans are more active in the support of 
their country than ever before. 

As we have shifted slowly from the “sing- 
ing” to the “nonsinging” kind of conflict, 
we also have shifted from a demonstrative, 
drumbeating kind of patriotism to a steady, 
widespread, devoted, and almost routine kind 
of patriotism. In a sense, it is somewhat like 
going to church for an hour on Sunday, as 
compared with leading a Christian life the 
remaining 167 hours of the week. 

Actually both are necessary, and comple- 
ment each other. We can be proud that cele- 
brations such as this continue to be spon- 
sored and supported, and that between pub- 
lic holidays, millions of Americans continue 
to give their support to their country. 

Having said this, I also feel obligated to 
observe that American patriotism does not, 
and cannot stand aloof and alone in today’s 
world, Part of the oath we witnessed earlier 
consisted of a renunciation of previous al- 
legiance to other countries. 

I think it is important to recognize that 
the patriotic impulse exists in all parts of 
the world among all peoples. It is sometimes 
referred to as nationalism, but whatever it 
is called, it is one of the most powerful forces 
at work in the world today. When the 
United Nations was formed in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1945, 51 independent nations rati- 
fied the U.N. Charter. Today the U.N. has 
114 independent sovereign member nations, 
and it is expected that this number will soon 
exceed 120. In other words, the number of 
independent nations in the world has more 
than doubled since 1945. Many of these na- 
tions—Lebanon, Korea, Zanzibar, South Viet- 
nam— have been the scene of much Navy 
activity since World War II—but they were 
not even nations before 1945. 

Some of these new countries are not very 
steady on their feet. They may lack the re- 
sources, traditions, and trained personnel 
necessary to develop and preserve their inde- 
pendence. But there is no denying that the 
force of nationalism which prompted their 
successful bid for independence is a power- 
ful one, and a patriotic one. It is one 
strength which we must and 
understand if we are to support effectively 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. 

We may disagree, and disagree materially, 
with some nations, but this does not mean 
that we should also deprecate the strength 
or intensity of the patriotism of their citi- 
zens. We can be sure that the Soviets take 
great pride in their Sputniks. We may dis- 
approve of some of their actions, but surely 
we can understand their national pride in 
this accomplishment. And, perhaps, we can 
understand, as we remember the invasion of 
the Soviet Union, why they refer to World 
War II as the great patriotic war, 
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At times the national pride of the Egyp- 
tians, the Panamanians, the Israelis, and 
the French has been counter to our desires 
and has displeased us. 

But whether we like it or not, and 
whether we admit it or not, strong national- 
istic forces are at work in the world today. 
Just as we must accept the fact that no in- 
dividual or group has a monopoly on Ameri- 
can patriotism; we must also realize that 
the United States has no monopoly on na- 
tional pride or love of country. 

The pride of the many new and inde- 
pendent nations of the world—remember 
that we set the example for revolution in 
1776—can be expected to be just as strong 
as ours was then. And the older nations 
of the world, strengthened by centuries of 
history and tradition, can also be expected 
to take a rightful and justifiable pride in 
their right to decide their own best inter- 
ests independently. 

It is important for us to accept this be- 
cause this understanding is essential to our 
Nation's successful conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. We are, whether we like it or not, 
internationally engaged. We have military 
alliances with 42 nations throughout the 
world. The United States is both the 
world’s largest importer and the world’s 
largest exporter of goods. During the year 
1963, ships of your Navy made 5,746 visits 
to 274 different ports in 88 separate coun- 
tries (join the Navy and see the world). 
Our Nation conducts diplomatic relations 
with 121 countries. Nearly 2 million Ameri- 
cans live and work abroad. Under these 
circumstances, it is highly probable that our 
national interests will continue to be af- 
fected by those of other nations in more 
and different ways. I think it is important 
for us to realize that we do not control— 
nor do we wish to control—the actions of 
the countries with whom we deal. In other 
words, we must retain our pride without 
offending the pride of others. 

In s then, I would like to leave you 
with the idea that the traditional American 
patriotism still exists in all of its strength. 
It is spread throughout the year and 
throughout the world. Your representa- 
tives—both in and out of uniform—stand a 
continuous watch for freedom all over the 
world. 

The cold war has left us very little to sing 
about. We do not have such slogans to rally 
around as “Remember the Maine,” or 
“Fifty-four Forty or Fight.” What we do 
have, however, seems even more significant 
and encouraging to me. I think we have 
reached a widespread national understanding 
that the United States has inherited the lead- 
ership of the free world and with that lead- 
ership has come great responsibilities for 
maintaining the peace. I think most Ameri- 
cans appreciate that there are no easy, clean- 
cut, or permanent solutions to most of our 
international problems. Most Americans 
know that our leadership and responsibili- 
ties demand a concerted, sustained, and 
powerful national effort on everyone's part. 
Such an effort automatically requires sacri- 
fices by our citizens—sacrifices in income, in 
time, in personal effort. It would, in my 
opinion, be extremely shortsighted, and per- 
haps even ungrateful, to believe that these 
sacrifices—which are being made daily— 
do not refiect a great additional quality 
superimposed on our traditional concept of 
patriotism. 

But we know we live in a world of many 
sovereign nations, whose peoples take equal 
pride in their flags and their traditions and 
their accomplishments. We know that 
events are going to occur in the world which 
will continue to try our patience, to test our 
resolve, and to demand sacrifices. It seems 
appropriate to me, therefore, to view today’s 
American patriotism—not as a torch burn- 
ing dimly and fitfully—but rather as one 
glowing brighter and steadier than ever be- 
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fore—glowing because 190 million Americans 
recognize and willingly assume their re- 
sponsibilities in working toward peace and 
justice for all the peoples of the world. 


APPOINTMENT OF LEROY COLLINS 
TO BE DIRECTOR OF THE COM- 
MUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Senate has voted to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. LeRoy Collins to be 
Director of the Community Relations 
Service, under the so-called civil rights 
legislation which was recently passed by 
Congress. In an address to the Senate 
on Monday, I made very clear my posi- 
tion in opposition to this nomination. 
Since that time, my attention has been 
called to an excellent editorial, from the 
largest daily newspaper in South Caro- 
lina, expressing what I consider to be the 
consensus in South Carolina on this 
nomination. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of these remarks an edi- 
torial entitled “A Voice of Moderation?” 
from The State, of Columbia, S.C., dated 
July 9, 1964. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, July 9, 
1 


A VOICE OF MODERATION? 


LeRoy Collins, the Floridian who has made 
a career out of being extremely moderate, 
seems on the threshold of still another exer- 
cise in his version of moderation. 

Collins first gained prominence as Gover- 
nor of Florida, where he succeeded remark- 
ably well in developing a reputation as one 
of the new breed of enlightened southerners. 
His was usually the voice of sweetness and 
light, expressed in cultured tones and with 
polite restraint. 

Handsome, well-groomed, suave, and artic- 
ulate, Governor Collins became the darling of 
the liberals, North and South, who felt they 
had found a southerner who would lead his 
benighted brethren into the paths of integra- 
tion. But Collins preferred the circuitous 
route, bending a little this way and a little 
that way to meet conditions of the moment. 

At one time, when challenged by a forth- 
right segregationist and gubernatorial oppo- 
nent named Sumter Lowry, Governor Collins 
almost bent double. That was in early Feb- 
ruary of 1956, when he was feeling the heat 
of anti-integration sentiment in Florida. 
With a race for reelection in the offing, Col- 
lins declared he would stand firmly and 
squarely behind Florida’s long-established 
traditions and would “continue in my deter- 
mination to provide effective leadership to 
maintain segregation in Florida.” 

He won reelection, but within a year was 
using terms such a “a lie” and “a hoax” to 
describe the interposition resolution passed 
by the Florida Legislature in its resentment 
against Federal pressures for racemixing. 

In 1960, as his second term as Governor 
was running out, he was chosen as presiding 
officer for the Democratic national conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. From there he moved 
into the presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. It was in that capacity 
that he made additional headlines, especially 
in South Carolina, by castigating the South 
in a speech delivered before the Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce in December of 1963. 

In the emotional aftermath of President 
Kennedy’s assassination by a traitorous de- 
fector to Moscow, LeRoy Collins undertook to 
lay a share of the blame upon southerners. 
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“For too long,” he declared, “we have per- 
mitted the South’s own worst enemies to 
speak for it. * * * They have done it in 
speeches on the floor of Congress which 
sounded like anti-American diatribes from 
some hostile foreign country. * * * How long 
are the majority of southerners going to al- 
low themselves to be caricatured before the 
Nation by these Claghorns? How many Sun- 
day-school children have to be dynamited to 
death? How many Negro leaders have to be 
shot in the back? How many Governors 
have to be shot in the chest? How many 
Presidents have to be assassinated?” 

Today the South faces a time of terrible 
trial, brought about by President Johnson's 
forcing through Congress a vicious bill to 
strip Americans, not just southerners, of 
their rights of free choice and of their exer- 
cise of property rights. The bill is law now, 
despite the opposition of those Congressmen 
described as Claghorns by LeRoy Collins. 

We wonder whether this is the man to be 
Director of the Community Relations Service 
under the new civil rights bureaucracy. If 
LeRoy Collins’ words of last December reflect 
moderation, we fear for the South. 


SHARP IMPROVEMENT IN U.S. BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS FORECAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to two extremely 
significant articles—which appeared in 
this morning’s New York Times—con- 
cerning our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion. 

An article written by Edwin Dale, 
based on official data, reports that during 
the months of May and June our bal- 
ance of payments showed substantial 
improvements, so that for the first half 
of 1964 our balance-of-payments deficit 
was running at an annual rate of $1.6 
billion. In comparison, over the past 6 
years our payments deficit averaged $3 
billion each year. Should this situation 
persist during the second half of the 
year, the United States would have made 
a great deal of progress toward attain- 
ing equilibrium in its international 
transactions. 

The second article, written by Brendan 
Jones, reports that the National Foreign 
Trade Council, in a midyear forecast 
issued yesterday, reached the conclusion 
that our payments deficit by the end of 
the year will be about $1.5 billion, down 
$400 million from the council's estimate 
at the beginning of the year. This con- 
clusion corroborates the estimate made 
by Mr. Dale. 

According to the council, an increased 
outflow of private capital, which is ex- 
pected to come after the enactment by 
Congress of the interest equalization tax, 
would be the main debit item in this Na- 
tion’s overall transactions with other 
countries. The council predicts further 
improvements in our exports and a 
milder gain for our imports, with an in- 
dicated export surplus of $6.5 billion— 
the largest favorable trade balance for 
this country since the years immediately 
after World War II. 

I believe that these estimates, in addi- 
tion to other evidence, seriously damage 
the administration’s case in support of 
the interest-equalization-tax proposal. 
Our balance-of-payments deficit is im- 
proving. The tax is supposed to cut 
down the outflow of private capital; yet 
the council estimates that the capital 
outflow for 1964 will be $4.8 billion, com- 
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pared to $4.2 billion in 1963. The coun- 
cil’s estimate in January estimated an 
outflow of $3.1 billion, due to private 
capital exports in 1964. As the article 
states: 


The increase in the outflow of private capi- 
tal was expected to come after the enact- 
ment by the Congress of proposed taxes on 
new foreign securities. Once the effects of 
these levies are known, foreign borrowing 
in this country is expected to resume in large 
volume, 


I have repeatedly stated that the tax 
would be ineffective. The evidence pre- 
sented in the two articles confirms my 
belief that the improved economic cli- 
mate in the United States, caused by the 
tax cut and by changes taking place 
in Western Europe which tend to satisfy 
European capital requirements from 
European sources to a larger degree than 
heretofore, and have improved our trade 
position, removes any justification which 
may have existed for this proposal in July 
1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles, entitled “Balance of Payments 
Improves” and “Recurrence of Big Defi- 
cit Seen,” be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 23, 1964] 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IMPROVES; GOVERN- 
MENT REPORTS GAINS IN MAY AND JUNE 
PERIODS AFTER Poor APRIL RESULTS 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, July 22.—The U.S. balance of 
international payments improved sharply in 
May and June after a bad April showing, 
authoritative officials reported today. 

On the basis of preliminary figures, the 
balance-of-payments deficit on all regular 
transactions for the second quarter, season- 
ally adjusted, appears to have been about 
$600 million. This figure is subject to 
change later. 

A deficit of this magnitude in the second 
quarter would bring the total for the first 
half to about $800 million, or $1.6 billion at 
an annual rate. 

Such a deficit, if attained for the year as a 
whole, would mark a major improvement 
over the past 6 years, each of which has seen 
a deficit on regular transactions of more than 
$3 billion. 

Special goyernmental transactions, such as 
advance debt repayments and advance pay- 
ments for purchase of military equipment 
have reduced the overall deficit in the past 
3 years. However, the deficit on regular 
transactions is considered the best measure 
of the U.S. international performance. 

In the second quarter, it is understood, 
special Government transactions actually 
made the deficit worse, for the first time. 
This came about because deliveries of mili- 
tary equipment, made under previous ad- 
vance payments, exceeded new payments. 
These were, in effect, unrequited exports. 

The key to the second-quarter perform- 
ance, in the view of officials, was the sharp 
change after April. 

March has seen an unusually large inflow 
of funds, still not fully explained, which 
made the first-quarter-payments deficit ex- 
ceptionally small, at $181 million on regular 
transactions, seasonally adjusted. Then 
there was an offsetting outflow in April of 
about $450 million, also unexplained. 

But May showed a very small deficit of less 
than $50 million and June, on the basis of 
preliminary figures, showed a deficit of 
slightly over $100 million, again not a large 
total. 
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Seasonal adjustment and adjustment for 
the military deliveries and payments are ex- 
pected to bring the deficit on regular trans- 
actions to about $600 million for the quarter. 

Officials stress that the special inflow in 
March and the special outflow in April dis- 
tort the quarterly figures this year. But the 
half-year figure—a deficit of $800 million— 
is considered a reasonably good measure of 
how the balance of payments is developing. 


[From the New York Times, July 23, 1964] 


RECURRENCE OF Bic DEFICIT SEEN— FOREIGN 
TRADE GROUP SAYS NET OUTFLOW OF CAPITAL 
WILL REACH TOTAL OF $1.5 BILLION 


(By Brendan M. Jones) 


The National Foreign Trade Council pre- 
dicted yesterday the recurrence this year of 
a large deficit in the U.S. balance of inter- 
national payments despite a sharp rise in 
exports. 

The council, in a midyear forecast by its 
balance-of-payments group, said that an in- 
creased outflow of private capital would be 
the main debit in the overall account of the 
Nation's transactions with other countries. 
It estimated the payments deficit by the end 
of the year at $1.5 billion. 

For 1963, the payments deficit was $2.6 
million, but at the beginning of this year 
the deficit was almost nonexistent, For the 
first half of the year it has amounted to $400 
million. 

The council group estimated that merchan- 
dise exports, excluding military aid ship- 
ments, would amount to $24.7 billion this 
year, $2 billion higher than in 1963. Im- 
ports were expected to reach $18.2 billion for 
a gain of $1.3 billion over last year's volume. 

The indicated surplus of exports over im- 
ports—$6.5 million—would be the largest fa- 
vorable trade balance for this country since 
the years immediately following World War 
II. 


For most countries a surplus of such pro- 
portions would entirely rule out the possi- 
bility of a deficit on overall transactions. 
For the United States, however, a sizable 
payments deficit is possible in spite of a huge 
trade surplus because this country continues 
to be a prime source of aid and private cap- 
ital, 

The estimated total of U.S. dollar (credit) 
receipts on all private and public transac- 
tions abroad for 1964 was set at $36.8 billion. 
Payments abroad were expected to be $37.8 
billion, plus an additional outflow of $500 
million on unrecorded transactions. 

The balance on these figures would be the 
$1.5 billion deficit as reflected in changes in 
official monetary assets and in liquid liabil- 
ities. In its forecast at the beginning of 
the year, the council group had estimated 
the deficit for 1964 at $1.9 billion. 

The increase in the outflow of private cap- 
ital was expected to come after the enact- 
ment by Congress later this year of proposed 
taxes on new foreign securities. Once the 
effects of these levies are known, foreign 
borrowing in this country is expected to re- 
sume in large volume. 

The estimate of capital outflow by the 
council group for 1964 was set at $4.8 billion. 
This compares with $4.2 billion last year 
and the group’s previous January estimate 
of $3.1 billion for 1964, 

In addition to outflows for imports and in- 
vestments, the group foresaw 1964 expendi- 
tures of $6.7 billion for transportation, travel, 
services, and income on foreign investments 
in this country. Military expenditures were 
estimated at $2.8 billion for the year. 

Earnings from abroad this year in addi- 
tion to exports were expected to be $5.6 bil- 
lion on transportation, travel, and services, 
and $5 billion on income from foreign in- 
vestment. 

The payments deficit foreseen by the coun- 
cil group, though not as large as last year’s 
would be the seventh consecutive annual 
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deficit in the country’s international ac- 
counts. Deficits have ranged from a high of 
$3.9 billion in 1960 to a low of $2.2 billion 
in 1962. 

A sizable debit in the country’s outgo and 
income of payments on international trans- 
actions is a vital matter since it means a 
large holding of dollars by other countries. 
Such dollars may be used to purchase gold 
from the United States, and therefore rep- 
resent a potential drain on gold reserves. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week marked the third anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week. Since the enact- 
ment of the joint resolution by Congress 
in 1959, Captive Nations Week has be- 
come an official event, to be observed 
with due solemnity throughout the 
country. 

The nine European countries which 
constitute the captive nations have been 
subject to Soviet control since the end 
of the last war. In addition to these 
nations, with a population of 90 million, 
17 million Germans in East Germany 
share a similar fate. Thus, more than 
100 million Europeans who enjoyed free- 
dom under their own sovereign and inde- 
pendent governments in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and 
Germany, before Hitler’s rise to power, 
are today imprisoned in their homelands, 
behind the Iron Curtain. Although the 
Soviet control to which they have been 
subjected may have decreased to some 
extent in recent years, their freedom re- 
mains severely restricted. American 
policy should always aim at increasing 
the independence of these nations from 
the Soviet Union—and thereby permit- 
ting an expansion of their freedom. 
Caught behind a seemingly impenetrable 
and immovable Iron Curtain, the people 
of these countries look to the free West 
and to America for inspiration and for 
their eventual deliverance. On the third 
anniversary of Captive Nations Week, 
let us all hope and pray that the future 
holds freedom for all those imprisoned in 
their homelands. 


SENATOR NELSON PRAISED FOR EF- 
FORTS LEADING TO RECONSIDER- 
ATION OF THE MILITARY DRAFT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
June 29, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NeLsoN] introduced S. 2960, which 
provides for a study of alternatives to 
the draft for meeting our military man- 
power requirements. I am proud to be a 
cosponsor of this important legislation. 

The reaction to the bill has been en- 
couraging. There is a growing recogni- 
tion that our present military draft sys- 
tem is wasteful, and often unfair. Amer- 
icans have a long tradition of opposi- 
tion to the idea of compulsory military 
service. Our forebears were greatly 
concerned with governmental interfer- 
ence in the lives of individual citizens; 
and there is no greater interference 
than compulsory military service. Many 
of those who came to this Nation as im- 
migrants were fleeing from compulsory 
service in the armies of Europe. 
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At times in our history we have re- 
sorted to drafting men for military serv- 
ice, because it was necessary. No one 
ever pretended it was desirable. During 
those periods, the response of the young 
men of our Nation reflected the highest 
order of patriotism and devotion to duty. 
Our soldiers, whether volunteer or 
draftees, served with bravery and dis- 
tinction; and many gave their lives to 
preserve this Republic. 

We owe it to our young men to make 
certain that we do not subject them to 
the military draft when it is not neces- 
sary. S. 2960 is designed to find out 
whether there is some other way, more 
consistent with the traditions of our 
Nation and the elementary principles of 
fairness, to provide our military with 
the needed manpower. 

Senator NELSON deserves the commen- 
dation of all of us for taking the lead in 
this important area. He has received 
much praise in the press of the Nation; 
and I ask unanimous consent that three 
articles on the Nelson bill—one from the 
Milwaukee Journal, one from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and one from the 
New Republic—be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, July 2, 
1964] 


A Move To END THE DRAFT 


Senator NeLsoN has not only lined up 
firmly with those Members of the Senate and 
House who recognize the inequities of the 
military draft, but he has introduced legis- 
lation aimed at ending selective service in 
1967, when the present act expires. 

In a recent Senate speech NELSON labeled 
the draft, which now takes fewer than 100,000 
young men a year from a pool of more than 
10 million, “unjust, unfair, uneconomic, and 
unnecessary.” The fact that 42 percent of 
eligible draftees are never called up because 
of deferment and rejection, he said, “makes 
a mockery of the idea of universal military 
training.” 

President Johnson recently directed the 
Defense Department to study the draft sys- 
tem and “the possibility of meeting our re- 
quirements on an entirely voluntary basis 
in the next decade.” NeLsow believes “we 
must go beyond the administration’s re- 
quest.” 

NELson’s legislation would require the De- 
fense Department to submit to Congress not 
later than June 30, 1965, a detailed plan for 
ending the draft. The plan would include 
the revision of recruiting standards, better 
pay, and fringe benefits in the lower ranks 
to make military service more attractive, 
and suggested ways to reduce the number of 
men in the armed services. 

As with a proposal by Senator KEATING, 
Republican, of New York, for an independent 
study of the draft—a proposal that NELSON 
also supports—the goal is to have careful 
thought given to military manpower needs 
well in advance of the draft’s expiration date. 
This will enable Congress to act intelligently 
so that the Nation’s security may be safe- 
guarded without the burden of compulsory 


service being borne by a relative handful of 
young men. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 2, 1964] 
END THE DRAFT? 
Senator NeLson may well have anticipated 
the Pentagon's own conclusions on Selective 
Service when he urged that the draft law be 
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permitted to expire in 3 years and better 
means be found to meet military manpower 
needs. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has just 
started a 1-year study of the draft. It will 
be the most thorough examination in almost 
15 years. About 30 well-qualified manpower 
specialists, mostly civilian, are doing the 
work with only one objective in mind: To 
find the fairest way to bring young men 
into the armed services in sufficient num- 
bers. 

No one wants a draft if there is a reason- 
able alternative. The draft today is in- 
herently unfair because some young men 
are forced to serve and others go free. The 
draftees don’t like it, and military leaders 
believe reluctant soldiers are not the best 
soldiers. The armed services would rather 
have volunteers. 

Forty-two percent of all the men who be- 
came 26 years old last year, and thus passed 
the draft age, had not served a day either 
as draftees or volunteers. This percentage 
will grow, according to Defense Department 
projections. The draft age population is ex- 
panding and military manpower needs are 
not. Selective Service, in other words, will 
become more and more unfair. Still, the 
Defense Department needs men. Of the 
500,000 men who entered the service last year, 
153,000 were draftees. Where will these men 
come from if the draft law expires? 

Senator NELSON sees two solutions to the 
problem. First, more incentives could be 
offered to volunteers. The Defense Depart- 
ment now spends $10 billion a year on mili- 
tary pay. This could be raised. But would 
a 10-percent increase—$1 billion to the tax- 
payers—do the job? Would 20 or 30 per- 
cent do it? That is what the McNa- 
mara study wants to find out. 

Another solution, Senator NELSON points 
out, is to wait and see if the postwar baby 
boom will produce enough 18- to 26-year-olds 
to provide the volunteers. The population 
bulge will be most helpful to volunteer re- 
cruitment just as the present draft law ex- 
pires in 1967. 

If the birth rate does solve the problems, 
fine. If an alternative to the draft costs 
$2 or $3 billiom a year in added incen- 
tive, however, Congress will think twice 
about ending Selective Service. 

By the time the thorough McNamara study 
is completed and the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are sent to Congress, the solu- 
tion may be obvious—and Senator NELSON 
may have been proven a good prophet. We 
hope so. 

[From the New Republic, July 11, 1964] 

END THE DRAFT AND Pay THE SOLDIERS 


Any way, you look at it, the draft system 
is stupid. GAYLORD NELSON, of Wisconsin, 
last week gave the Senate enough informa- 
tion to show that this rusting hunk of ma- 
chinery is a costly, inefficient, and unneces- 
sary means of staffing the armed services. 
He wants the Defense Department to present 
an alternative plan to the draft, by 1965, 
so that Congress can do away with Selective 
Service when its legislative mandate runs out 
in 1967. And he is not alone; already the 
administration is beginning to study the 
draft with the idea of abandoning it and 
meeting defense requirements through 
volunteers. 

By 1967 there will be 12.4 million men 
eligible for military service and the Defense 
Department estimates that only 590,000 will 
be needed each year for active and reserve 
duty in all services. The major rationale for 
continuing Selective Service—which now 
takes about 90,000 men each year—is that 
threat of the draft makes other men enlist. 
Studies by the Defense Department, how- 
ever, refute this. More than 60 percent of 
the men who enlist do so, they say, because 
they really want to join the armed services, 
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not because they want to beat the draft 
board. The Army atracts some people be- 
cause they like the adventure of it, but in- 
creasingly it offers job training—and a job— 
to many young people who are awash in the 
overflowing labor market. 

And it is a pretty appalling job at that. A 
private entering the U.S. Army draws $78 in 
pay each month. By contrast, in Canada a 
private starts at $112 a month; with special- 
ized skills he can make $202 a month. Low 
pay in our Armed Forces has reached such 
proportions that 5,000 members of the Air 
Force have applied for relief to support their 
families; 70,000 men are moonlighting to 
provide for their families, and tens of 
thousands of others take care of families on 
less than $3,000 a year. Under these circum- 
stances it is surprising that so many people 
volunteer to join the armed services; it is 
probably one more indication of just how 
scarce jobs really are. The Congress raised 
pay scales in the armed services recently, 
but it did not increase base wage scales. If 
it wants to increase the level of volunteers, 
so that volunteers may take the place of the 
men who are now drafted, it might try offer- 
ing a subsistence wage. 

From the standpoint of saving the Govern- 
ment money and building a more efficient 
fighting force, it is far more sensible to train 
a volunteer than a draftee. He costs the 
Government $912 a year less and he stays on 
longer. And if a volunteer reenlists for a 
second 3-year hitch, he saves the Govern- 
ment more than $7,000 in enlistment, train- 
ing, and transportation costs. These savings 
would offset the pay increase in a voluntary 
system. Officers graduated from service 
academies also stay longer. Eighty-five per- 
cent of them reenlist, but at the present time 
they account for only 10 percent of all offi- 
cers. Most of the rest come up through offi- 
cer training programs, and then they usually 
depart after one hitch. Why not enlarge the 
service academies? 

Senator NELSON says that many of our en- 
listment standards were established mainly 
to keep back the flow of volunteers. In the 
Korean war we rejected one-quarter of 
volunteers and draftees. Today we reject 
one-third. Must we set the same standards 
for all men accepted into service? NELSON 
asks: “Does a clerk in a Washington pro- 
curement agency need the same physical 
abilities as a frontline rifleman? Does a 
cook need the same education and training 
as a radar technician? Should a radio re- 
pairman be barred from service if he is not 
quite tall enough or is overweight or under- 
weight? Would any businessman expect all 
his employees to meet the same mental and 
physical standards?” 

There is ample wartime experience to show 
that illiterates and poorly educated men 
make fine soldiers. The Defense Department 
already has plans for training poorly 
educated men in the event of a national 
emergency. General Hershey, director of the 
Selective Service System, says he receives a 
volume of mail that indicates to him that 
“young men not qualified for military service 
really want to serve.” 

The administration talks about its war on 
poverty. The Department of Defense needs 
men to fill jobs and it is equipped to train 
them. Why not use it as a weapon in the 
poverty war? 


COORDINATION BETWEEN MONE- 
TARY POLICY AND OTHER ECO- 
NOMIC POLICIES SOUGHT BY 
CHAIRMAN WRIGHT PATMAN OF 
HOUSE BANKING COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post recently published an 
excellent editorial which commended 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN and oth- 
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er members of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee for their work in 
formulating a series of proposals de- 
signed to achieve a closer coordination 
between our monetary policy and the 
other economic policies of the Federal 
Government. 

The leadership of Chairman PATMAN 
in urging these reforms is a distinct 
service to the Nation. What he and his 
associates seek is, basically, to provide, 
on a firm statutory basis, for the deter- 
mination of a monetary policy which will 
permit a growth in the money supply, 
which is necessary in order to achieve 
our national goals of maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing pow- 
er, and to do so without inflation. 

The Washington Post has also pro- 
vided a service by encouraging this re- 
form; and those who in the past have 
criticized Chairman Parman should take 
proper note of this endorsement of his 
work from this respected source. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ed- 
itorial from the Washington Post of July 
14, 1964, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 14, 
1964] 


MONETARY GUIDELINES 


In 1913 Congress delegated its constitu- 
tional authority to regulate the supply of 
money to an independent authority, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The System was radi- 
cally transformed after the most devastating 
depression in the Nation's history. But Con- 
gress in its concern with immediate issues 
never articulated the economic objectives 
and criteria that should guide Federal Re- 
serve policies, Conscious of this glaring de- 
ficiency, the majority members of the House 
Banking subcommittee have formulated a 
series of proposals designed to achieve a 
closer coordination between monetary policy 
and the other economic policies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Central to the subcommittee’s program is 
a proposal that would provide a firm statu- 
tory basis for the determination of monetary 
policy. The President would be required to 
set forth in his economic report monetary 
guidelies “including the growth of the money 
supply * * * necessary to attain the goals 
of maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power.” Clear directives to the 
Federal Reserve Board would preclude a repe- 
tition of the episode in the summer of 1962 
when the Chairman threatened to nullify the 
effects of a tax cut with restrictive monetary 
measures, 

Most of the other proposed reforms follow 
from this central proposition, and the most 
important is that relating to the Federal 
Open Market Committee. The FOMC is a 
powerful body that regulates the reserves of 
the commercial banks through its decisions 
to buy and sell Treasury securities. (Pur- 
chases of securities raise member-bank re- 
serves; sales diminish them.) As presently 
constituted there are 12 members of the 
FOMC, the 7 Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and 5 representatives of 
the regional Federal Reserve banks. In the 
past, great harm was done by giving the 
regional Reserve banks, which often repre- 
sent narrow banking industry interests, a 
potential veto over crucial open market deci- 
sions. Open market operations are the most 
effective means of controlling the money sup- 
ply, and power to conduct them should be 
vested in the Board of Governors, a body 
which is directly responsible to the Congress. 
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The term of the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors should be coterminous with that 
of the President. If the President of the 
United States can appoint a chief fiscal officer 
in the Secretary of the Treasury, he should 
also be able to appoint the Nation’s chief 
monetary officer, the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, And if the Federal Reserve 
System is to be responsive to the wishes of 
the executive branch, the inordinately long, 
14-year terms of the Governor should be 
reduced to 5. 

The other reform proposals are of sub- 
sidiary importance. It is desirable but hard- 
ly essential that the outstanding stock of the 
Federal Reserve banks be retired or that the 
accounts of the System be publicly audited. 
But it is essential that the salaries of the 
Governors and their staff be raised, especially 
in view of the disparity between remunera- 
tion in Washington and the regional Reserve 
banks. 

Virtually all of the subcommittee's recom- 
mendations are embodied in the excellent 
but unfortunately neglected Report of the 
Commission on Money and Credit published 
in 1961, The Commission on Money and 
Credit was established by the Committee for 
Economic Development, a prominent group 
of business executives, and included spokes- 
men for the labor movement, the banking 
industry and nonfinancial business enter- 
prises. 

The United States is the only great power 
in which monetary policy is not subject to 
the firm control of the incumbent admin- 
istration. This anomalous system, in which 
the President’s ability to shape economic 
policy may be severely attenuated, has worked 
surprisingly well in recent years. But an 
institution that produces something less 
than optimal results in the absence of great 
pressures and that is the spawning ground 
for a dangerous conflict in time of trouble 
cannot be tolerated in a world where money 
and monetary policies really matter. The 
time for a thoroughgoing reform has arrived. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—THE COURTS VIN- 
DICATE THE DECISION OF CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day’s newspapers carry an account of 
the first court decisions relating to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Three months of exhaustive debate 
and painstaking analysis persuaded two- 
thirds of the Members of each House 
that this bill is necessary and that it is 
constitutional. 

These two cases, both of them involv- 
ing public accommodations, were brought 
within 3 weeks of the day when this 
historic bill became law. That fact vin- 
dicates the judgment of Congress that 
enactment of the bill was necessary. The 
fact that the court gave the offenders 
20 days to desegregate their facilities 
indicates that the court was not about 
to declare the public accommodations 
title unconstitutional. 

These cases will go to higher courts, 
on appeal, Mr. President; but I call them 
to the Senate’s attention today as good 
omens that our labors and our decisions 
on this bill will stand the test of judicial 
scrutiny. Some of the best legal minds 
in America stand behind the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964; and I am confident that our 
courts will do likewise as this measure 
is challenged and tested in the months 
ahead. 

Mr. President, the fact that so few 
cases are being brought means that there 
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are few offenders. That means, in turn, 
that most Americans accept this law as 
right, as constitutional, and as a vital 
addition to our defense of human free- 
dom. Others accept it with some re- 
luctance; but they accept it as the law 
of the land, and they have no intention 
of defying the law. 

I am not surprised by any of these 
events, Mr. President, because I know 
that most Americans are law-abiding 
citizens. They accept the leadership of 
their consciences, their elected repre- 
sentatives, and their courts. I do not 
want to let this moment pass without 
paying tribute to my colleagues from the 
South who have spoken out publicly for 
compliance with the law, even though 
they opposed it steadfastly, and even 
though they question its wisdom and its 
constitutionality. I refer to my good 
friends, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senators from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. TALMADGE], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senators from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore and Mr. Watters], and 
the Senators from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN and Mr. FULBRIGHT]. For their 
timely acts of statesmanship, all of us 
can be grateful and proud. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news article from today’s 
New York Times, relating to this week's 
Federal court decisions on the Civil 
Rights Act, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 23, 1964] 
Crvm Ricurs Acr PASSES First TEST IN 

FEDERAL COURT—THREE-JUDGE PANEL 

ORDERS MOTEL AND RESTAURANT IN ATLANTA 

To INTEGRATE FACILITIES 

ATLANTA, July 22.—A three-judge Federal 
court, ruling in effect today that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 is constitutional, gave an 
Atlanta restaurant and a motel 20 days to 
desegregate their facilities. 

It was the first court test of the act, passed 
by Congress after months of debate and 
signed by President Johnson on July 2. 

The ruling stopped short of declaring the 
law constitutional. The judges had heard 
arguments only on a temporary injunction 
sought against Lester Rolleston, Jr., operator 
of the Heart of Atlanta Motel. 

Mr. Maddox, who chased three Negroes 
away from his restaurant at gunpoint, and 
Mr. Rolleston termed the law unconstitu- 
tional in arguing against the injunction, 

FIFTEEN-PAGE RULING ISSUED 

The judges set August 11 as the deadline 
for desegregating the restaurant and motel, 
thus allowing the two men time to appeal 
the decision to the Supreme Court. 

Federal District Judge Frank A. Hooper, a 
member of the panel, emphasized that the 
case was before the judges “only for the 
purpose of a temporary injunction.” 

Judge Hooper, Chief Judge Elbert Parr 
Tuttle of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, and Federal District 
Judge Lewis A. Morgan issued a 15-page 
ruling in the two cases. 

They had been asked to decide whether 
the two establishments came under inter- 
state commerce as it applied to establish- 
ments covered by the act, and whether it was 
constitutional for Congress to order integra- 
tion of such places. 
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“The courts will not lightly declare acts 
of Congress unconstitutional, particularly 
on a hearing of a temporary injunction 
which is tried almost immediately after the 
filing of a complaint,” Judge Hooper said. 

The three judges decided it is clear that 
Mr. Maddox’s restaurant came under the defi- 
nition of a place of public accommodation 
in interstate commerce, as described in the 
act. 

FINDS CONGRESS HAS POWER 


“This is the limit of the case,” the decision 
said. “Congress has the power to go this 
far. No question of freedom of association 
under the first amendment or involuntary 
servitude under the 13th amendment is in- 
volved. 

“It follows, therefore, that the defendants’ 
attack on the constitutionality of the act, 
as applied to their operations, must fail.” 

The suit against Mr. Maddox, the first test 
of the new law, was brought by three Negro 
ministerial students. They were chased 
away by the segregationist, with a pistol, and 
his companions, with ax handles, the day 
after the law was signed by Mr. Johnson. 

The students contended that the public 
accommodations clause of the Civil Rights 
Act required Mr. Maddox to serve them. 

The crux of the case was whether Mr. 
Maddox’s restaurant was substantially in- 
volved in interstate commerce. The law 
seeks to regulate service at such restaurants 
under the congressional power to regulate 
interstate commerce. 


ASSERT POINT IS STRETCHED 


Attorneys for Mr. Maddox contended that 
the definition of interstate commerce had 
been stretched to the point where the next 
step would be to require a restaurant op- 
erator to buy from certain suppliers if he 
must sell to certain customers. 

The question of interstate commerce was 
also involved in a companion case involving 
a suit by Mr. Rolleston. He sued to block 
the Government from enforcing the Civil 
Rights Act at his motel. 

Mr. Rolleston contended that travelers, 
even though they came from outside the 
State, ceased to be involved in interstate 
commerce when they crossed the threshold of 
his establishment. 

Mr. Rolleston also asked the court to award 
him $1 million in damages that he contended 
would be due him if the Civil Rights Act 
were enforced against his motel. 

The panel heard 2 days of arguments in 
the two cases. 

The Justice Department anxious to test 
the validity of the new law, intervened in the 
suit against Mr. Maddox, who has said he 
would go to jail before desegregating his 
restaurant. 


REPRESENTATION IN STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, since 
the Supreme Court issued its recent de- 
cision in regard to representation in the 
upper and lower houses of the State leg- 
islatures, I have received from Kansas 
many letters expressing great concern 
over this decision. 

There is no doubt that farmers stand 
to lose most in this drastic shakeup, that 
has been ordered in at least 40 or more 
of our States. Kansas is one of the 
States that is vitally affected. 

Under the Supreme Court decision, 
every State must redistrict both houses 
of the State legislature on the basis of 
population; and, under the decision, 
these districts must be “substantially 
equal.” 
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It occurs to me that in the case of 
States in which there are fairly large 
industrial centers, and, in addition, 
large agricultural sections, which are 
sparsely settled, the agricultural areas 
would be severely penalized in the way 
of representation if the Supreme Court 
decision were to be followed to the letter. 

I fully realize the shift in population 
that is taking place in our Nation; but 
at the same time I feel that our State 
legislatures, based on present represen- 
tation, have given our citizens respon- 
sible government. 

The proposed and ordered redistrict- 
ing will immediately give farmers less 
voice in their States over the use of road 
funds, water rights, school consolidation, 
allocation of State school aid, real estate 
taxes, extension programs, conservation, 
condemnation of land for recreation and 
open spaces, hunting laws, and other 
matters close to the interests of farmers 
and rural areas. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
stated: 

One house based on population and one 
based on area, assures minority and area 
interests of some representation and con- 
tributes to the check-and-balance system 
that has worked well for 188 years, 


Resolutions being considered in Con- 
gress would make clear that States have 
a right to apportion their State legisla- 
tures in the way the people of the States 
want. If a resolution correcting the situ- 
ation were approved by Congress, and 
were ratified by three-fourths of the 
State legislatures, it would become a new 
constitutional amendment. 

Typical of the letters I have received 
from my State is one from Donald 
Christy, president of the First National 
Bank, Scott City, Kans. He has great 
agricultural and other interests in west- 
ern Kansas, and is one of our stable and 
highly respected citizens. In his letter 
he states: 


The one-person, one-vote idea government 
will in all probability apply the inequities 
against the individual who cannot escape, 
he cannot disassociate himself from govern- 
ment. 

I feel that I, too, am entitled to representa- 
tion. There are two areas in Kansas that to 
redistrict on the basis of population is con- 
cerned and applying the rule that gerry- 
mandering is taboo, that I might have to 
drive 100 miles to see my representative. 
How can I afford to be heard even by my 
representative? How can the representative 
know the school, road, soil and water con- 
servation problems of his district if his 
voters cannot visit with him? It is certainly 
a truth that he cannot afford to adequately 
travel his district at his own expense. 
Hence, I say that reapportionment on a 
strictly population basis in effect denies me 
the right of representation. 


In the August 1964 issue of the Farm 
Journal there appears a very timely edi- 
torial on this matter. It is entitled “A 
Time To Speak Up.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be made a part 
of these remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TIME To SPEAK Ur 

If farmers can't see the handwriting on 

the wall, in the recent Supreme Court deci- 
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sion which would reshape almost every State 
legislature in the land, they ought to buy a 
tin cup and a seeing-eye dog. Explosive 
change is ahead in our governmental system, 
which dates from the earliest days of the 
Republic. It is aimed at making farmers the 
7 percent minority politically that they are 
by head count. For what this means to you 
see the article on page 19, 

Nationally farmers will still have the pro- 
tection of the U.S. Senate. Judging by the 
remarks of Chief Justice Warren, the Court 
doesn’t think much of this either, but the 
Constitution puts it beyond the Court’s 
reach. A good thing it does. 

Is there anything farmers can do about 
all this? Yes, and we'll come to that in a 
moment, but first let’s look at what has just 
happened, 

In almost every State, geographic areas, 
as well as numbers of people, figure in the 
makeup of at least the State senate. Has 
nearly every State in the Union been wrong 
then? Yes, says the Court in a 6 to 3 deci- 
sion, thus overturning what the people 
themselves of every sovereign State have set 
up. Citizens of Colorado, for instance, have 
just adopted a redistricting plan by a refer- 
endum vote of 2 to 1. But ina “Papa knows 
best” attitude six men of the Supreme Court 
say they can’t have it the way they want it 
in their own State. 

What this amounts to, says Justice Harlan, 
is that the Supreme Court has taken unto 
itself the right of “amending the Con- 
stitution.” 

Chief Justice Warren explains that “legis- 
latures represent people, not acres or trees.” 
But up to now they have also represented 
minorities of people. If both the State sen- 
ates and the houses are based on the same 
thing—numbers of people—what’s the use 
of having two bodies in a legislature? 

No doubt about it, some change was due. 
In Nevada 8 percent of the voters can con- 
trol the State senate, in Connecticut 12 per- 
cent can control the house. But the new 
ruling goes to the opposite extreme. Los An- 
geles County, for instance, can now control 
all of California, a State some 900 miles long. 

Why not the compromise we've had, with 
one House based on population and the other, 
to a degree at least, on areas? Were the 
Founding Fathers wrong in setting up the 
Federal Government that way? Were six 
men on the Supreme Court wiser than they? 

Not just recent court decisions but many 
another omen indicate that the day of the 
go-it-aloner is about over, both for indi- 
vidual farmers and for farmers as a class. 

As individuals, farmers will have to look to 
Government less and to themselves more. 
And to do that they will need to band to- 
gether, as never before, in groups of all sizes. 
They will need stronger national organiza- 
tions to fight their battles in Washington, 
stronger commodity groups to protect and 
promote individual commodities, each by 
itself, and stronger local groups, too. We've 
known instances where as few as a half dozen 
farmers have found ways collectively to buy 
cheaper or get a premium price. 

As a class, farmers will have to have the 
help of country towns. And why shouldn’t 
they have it? The prosperity of these towns 
depends on how farmers do, Besides, these 
towns can now be outvoted in their State 
legislatures, too. 

It’s up to townspeople to look for ways to 
help farmers—politically, socially, economi- 
cally—and it’s up to farmers to do the same 
for their towns. Rural America has got to 
get together—right now—unless it wants to 
be completely steamrolled. 

This month, Congress is debating bills to 
force the Supreme Court to keep hands off 
State legislatures. Cities will fight these 
bills. Do your part to see that Congress 
hears a shout from all rural America. 
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THE PRESIDENCY AND THE PEACE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the United 
States possesses the greatest reservoir of 
power in the world, and a willingness to 
use this power effectively in the interest 
of freedom and the pursuit of a stable 
world order. 

To question this, as a few are doing 
these days, is dangerous business which 
can undermine public confidence in the 
Government at home, and generate 
abroad a skepticism of our rightful claim 
to responsible leadership. 

The one ultimately responsible in our 
land, the President of the United States, 
has assured us of America’s power. No 
man alive is more devoted to this land, 
nor more determined that it survive and 
succeed, than President Johnson. And 
when writing on the balance of strategic 
strength, in a recent issue of Foreign 
Affairs, McGeorge Bundy stated: 

No one who has closely examined the 
present and prospective balance of strategic 
strength can doubt that this year any asser- 
tion that we are weak will be found wanting 
to the point of irresponsibility. 


America’s power, Mr. President, is, of 
course, not absolute; and apparently this 
is what the critics fail to understand. 
America’s power carries with it the re- 
straints of responsible leadership—real- 
ism in assessing the flow of events and in 
sifting immediate and long-term objec- 
tives, prudence in choosing the best 
course for America, patience in pursuing 
this course, and temperance in the use of 
strength. I would also include, Mr. 
President, the vigorous building within 
our borders of a good and exemplary 
society, which in the final analysis gives 
true substance to our leadership. 

Flamboyant action by our Govern- 
ment, the indiscriminate use of threat, 
the persistent beating of war drums, and 
precipitate military action are not nec- 
essary ingredients of a policy of strength. 
The consequences of rashness and nega- 
tivism, goaded by emotions and excited 
by labels, could only derail the positive 
mission of America as the foremost 
guardian of peace and freedom. In fact, 
Mr. President, such a course could be 
disastrous for civilization. 

We live in an age when deeds and 
diplomacy can, at the press of a button, 
be transformed into suicidal war. Cool- 
ness and restraint are essential elements 
of international dealings, as experience 
teaches. The long haul to a durable 
peace offers no alternative. 

I deeply believe the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American citizens agree with 
this approach. It reflects both the 
American temperament and important 
and longstanding marks in the Ameri- 
can character which have given form to 
our free and open society and to the 
world leadership we claim is ours. 

Throughout the post-war era, and 
under four Presidents, America’s power 
and our foreign policy have carried the 
restraints of responsible leadership. 
Our Commanders in Chief have used 
America’s power with courage and tem- 
perance and prudence, and, through our 
deterrent, have checked the power of 
those who would be our adversaries. 
May this continue, Mr. President. 
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To compete for the title of world bully 
is contrary to the American spirit and 
the good things which made this coun- 
try great. 

All of us hope that this Nation has the 
good sense to realize that if freedom is, 
indeed, the wave of the future—and who 
can doubt that it is—it will require of 
today’s President, and tomorrow’s, lead- 
ership tempered with prudence, realism, 
and patience. This is essential in keep- 
ing the peace and in preserving and 
strengthening the freedom we are ex- 
tending to every corner of the globe. 

Mr. President, in this presidential 
election year we shall hear much about 
the Presidency and the peace. Mr. 
Bundy’s article in the April 1964 issue 
of Foreign Affairs is an articulate and 
convincing contribution to this discus- 
sion. I commend this article to all Sen- 
ators; and I ask unanimous consent it be 
made a part of my remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENCY AND THE PEACE 
(By McGeorge Bundy) 

It is with some sense of temerity that a 
member of the White House staff undertakes 
to comment on the large topic of the “Presi- 
dency and the Peace.” Loyalty and effec- 
tion are so normal in such service that de- 
tachment is difficult. 

Nevertheless, the importance of the topic 
and the enforced familiarity of close exper- 
jence with the Presidential task may justify 
a set of comments whose underlying motive 
is to express a conviction that is as obvious 
as the daylight, in general, and as fresh as 
every sunrise, in particular; a conviction 
that the American Presidency, for better, not 
for worse, has now become the world’s best 
hope of preventing the unexampled catas- 
trophe of general nuclear war. 

Moreover, both charity and sorrow can be 
good lenses for perception, and it may there- 
fore be possible to consider the subject with- 
out impropriety by focusing upon the years 
of John F. Kennedy. 

The tragedy which has moved his adminis- 
tration from politics to history may allow to 
his critics and excuse in his friends some 
generosity in the assessment of his 3 years. 
His death revealed his greatness, and the 
grief of the world was less for his tragedy 
than for its own—in that he had shown his 
spreading grasp of his duty to mankind as 
Chief Executive for Peace. 

THE PURPOSE IS PEACE 

To focus on the Kennedy years is not to 
forget those before, and still less the firm 
continuation after November 22. The Presi- 
dents of the nuclear age before Mr. Kennedy 
also made the service of peace the first of 
their purposes, and the determined commit- 
ment of President Johnson to this same end, 
matured in decades of direct knowledge of 
our nuclear world, has been made plain in 
his own words and actions already. Indeed 
one purpose of a retrospective assessment is 
to clarify purposes which are as important 
to the President today as to the President 
last year. 

A President in search of peace has many 
powers, but none is more relevant or more 
effective than his power as Commander in 
Chief. The President is keeping the peace 
as long as he keeps his own nuclear power 
in check, and with it the nuclear power of 
others. This most obvious of his powers, 
apparently so simple and so negative, can 
be used for peace in a number of ways. 
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POWER PREREQUISITE 

The prerequisite, of course, is that this 
power should exist, and that there should 
be confidence in its future as well as its 
present effectiveness. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous to the peace than weakness in the 
ultimate deterrent strength of the United 
States. In the quarter century that man has 
known the atom could be split, each Amer- 
ican decision to enlarge its power has been 
the President’s alone. More subtly, but with 
just as great importance, the choices of 
methods of delivery and their rate of de- 
velopment have also been Presidential. 

As important as having strength is being 
known to have it; and here, if anything, 
the Presidential authority and responsibility 
are still more clear. This is the lesson of 
Sputnik, and of the “missile gap” which was 
forecast and feared by responsible and well- 
informed men both in and out of govern- 
ment between 1957 and 1961. 

There was ground for doubt and need for 
rapid action; the ground and the need were 
recognized, and important steps were taken, 
but an appearance of complacency led to 
an appearance of weakness, with considerable 
costs abroad. These costs would surely have 
been greater had it not been for the re- 
markable personal standing of President 
Eisenhower. 

HONEST SURPRISE 


At the beginning of the Kennedy admin- 
istration there was need both for further 
action and for a reestablishment of confi- 
dence, The new President himself had feared 
the missile gap and had pressed his con- 
cern in the campaign. 

It was with honest surprise and relief 
that in 1961 he found the situation much 
less dangerous than the best evidence avail- 
able to the Senate had indicated the year 
before. His administration moved at once 
to correct the public impression, and there- 
after, throughout his term, he encouraged 
and supported policies of action and of expo- 
sition which aimed to insure not merely that 
American strategic power was sufficient but 
that its sufficiency was recognized. 

The adequacy of American strategic 
strength is a matter of such transcendent 
importance that it must always be a legiti- 
mate topic of political debate. 

“How much is enough?” is a question on 
which honest men will differ, and interested 
parties will find room and reason for their 
claims. Thus, it is natural that in the pres- 
ent political year we have ranging shots al- 
ready from the fringes, some saying that our 
strength is too little and others that it is 
too great. 

Just as it is the responsibility of the 
Commander in Chief to insure the adequacy 
of our strength, so it is his task, either di- 
rectly or through his principal defense offi- 
cers, to meet and overcome such criticism. 

The present administration will not be lax 
in the exposition of the real situation, and 
no one who has closely examined the pres- 
ent and prospective balance of strategic 
strength can doubt that this year any as- 
sertion that we are weak will be found want- 
ing to the point of irresponsibility. 


EQUAL OBLIGATION 


There is an equal obligation to meet the 
arguments of those who think we are too 
strong. When these arguments grow out of 
fundamentally different views on the pur- 
pose and meaning of effective strategic 
strength, it may be necessary to agree to dis- 
agree. 

“Unilateral disarmament” is a tainted 
term, but it does embody something of what 
is desired by most of those who criticize our 
present strength as gravely excessive. 

The Presidents of the nucler age have rec- 
ognized that the law of diminishing returns 
applies to strategic missiles as to all other 
commodities; they have also agreed with 
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President Johnson's comment that our nu- 
clear defense expenditures can never be justi- 
fied as a WPA for selected towns or States. 

But they have all rejected the gamble 
of limiting our strategic strength in terms 
of any absolute concept of what is enough. 
They have measured our strength against 
that of the Soviet Union and have aimed at 
strategic superiority; that superiority has 
had different meanings at different stages, 
but seen from the White House its value 
for peace has never been small. 

Yet even in this rejection of the under- 
lying arguments which move so many of 
those who find our strength excessive, a 
President who cares for peace will respect 
their general concern. It is entirely true 
that nuclear strength can be provocative, 
that it is full of the hazard of accident or 
misuse and that it imposes upon its com- 
mander, in his own interest as in that of 
mankind, a passion for prudence. 

All the Presidents of the nuclear age have 
understood this responsibility and have 
sought to meet it by insisting on disciplined 
and responsible control of this power. 

In the case of President Kennedy, the 
pressing need was that as the number and 
variety of weapons systems increased, there 
should be ever more searching attention to 
effective command and control. To him, 
this was a better answer to the dangers of 
accident than some arbitrary limitation of 
numbers; a thousand well-controlled and 
safely designed missiles could be less danger- 
ous than a hundred of lower quality, as well 
as more effective in deterrence. 


POWERFUL AVERSION 


A related point was the President's power- 
ful aversion to those nuclear weapons which 
could be used effectively only in a first strike. 
In 1961 and 1962 he faced a series of judg- 
ments on major systems; he always preferred 
the system which could survive an attack as 
against the system which might provoke one. 

In the same way and for related reasons, 
he preferred the system which was on the 
high seas or at home to that which required 
a base abroad and evoked a real or pretended 
charge of encirclement from Moscow. 

The Commander in Chief must be strong, 
then, but also restrained. And as his 
strength must be recognized, so must his 
restraint. The doctrine of “massive retalia- 
tion“ was never as absolute as Secretary 
Dulles at first made it seem, and its real 
weakness lay not in the undoubted fact that 
against certain kinds of aggression a nuclear 
response would be necessary, but in the ap- 
pearance of a bomb-rattling menace which it 
created. 

The Presidency does well to avoid this 
appearance; in the Kennedy administration 
the rule was that statements of strength and 
will should be made as calmly as possible. 
The President himself watched constantly to 
prevent the appearance of belligerence, and 
when the White House watch nodded—as in 
one magazine account in which a single 
phrase out of context was seized upon by 
Soviet propaganda—he made his dissatis- 
faction plain. 

A similar discipline was enforced through- 
out the administration upon both civil and 
military officials. Those who have read 
speech drafts for clearance know how seldom 
there is need for major change and how often 
divergence between Presidential purposes 
and a speaker's draft can be corrected by 
revision which reconciles the real purposes of 
both. 

And again it is not only the act of co- 
ordination but the appearance of it which 
is helpful. The nuclear age multiplies the 
mistrust that peaceable men must feel to- 
ward military men who appear not to be 
under effective control, and nothing adds 
more to a President's reputation abroad than 
recognition that he is Commander in Chief 
in fact as well as in name. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CONTROL 


Yet the Kennedy years show again, as the 
terms of strong Presidents have shown be- 
fore, that harmony, not conflict, is the normal 
relation between the armed services and the 
Presidency. 

The maintenance of clear Presidential con- 
trol over military policy and over public 
statements gave rise to some criticism, and 
intermittently there were assertions that this 
or that military need was being overridden, 
this or that viewpoint silenced. 

Energy and strength in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense produced similar wor- 
ries, and challenges to cherished privileges 
were not unresisted. 

But the center of emphasis belongs on the 
fact that the Presidency has these powers 
in this country; a President who uses them 
firmly, with a defensible concept of the na- 
tional security, can count on the support of 
the officers and men of the Armed Forces. 
The American tradition of civilian control 
is strong and the tradition of loyalty among 
professional officers high; the services are 
eager for a strong and active Commander 
in Chief. The armed strength of the United 
States, 1f handled with firmness and pru- 
dence, ís a great force for peace. 


ROOSEVELT’S WEAKNESS 


The President who seeks peace must have 
a clear view of the Soviet Union. The one 
great weakness of Franklin Roosevelt was 
that he did not; he had not the advantage 
of living, as all his successors have, through 
the realities of the years after 1945. Nothing 
is gained for peace by forgetting Czechoslo- 
vakia or Hungary or the recurrent menace to 
Berlin, or Korea, or southeast Asia or any 
of the dozens of times and places where 
Communists with help from Moscow have 
sought to put an end to liberty. 

Mr. Kennedy had this clear view. He had 
it before he became President; he confirmed 
it in his first state papers; he understood not 
only the unrelenting ambition and the 
ruthlessness of communism, but also the 
weakness and disarray of much of the non- 
Communist world. And for almost 2 of his 
3 years—from the very beginning until the 
offensive weapons were gone from Cuba—he 
had an exposure to Communist pressure in 
Berlin, in Laos, and in the Caribbean, which 
could only confirm the somber estimate with 
which he entered office. 

Against these pressures he was firm, and 
to meet them more effectively he greatly 
strengthened the defenses of the United 
States—not merely in strategic weapons for 
basic deterrence but also in forces designed 
more precisely to meet the hazards of each 
point of pressure. 

The Reserves who were called up for Ber- 
lin never fired a shot in anger, but military 
service by Americans has seldom made a more 
effective contribution to the defense of free- 
dom and the keeping of peace. 

The new kinds of strength deployed to 
South Vietnam have not finished that hard 
job, but they have prevented an otherwise 
certain defeat and kept the door open for a 
victory which in the end can be won only by 
the Vietnamese themselves. 

And never in any country did President 
Kennedy leave it in doubt that Communist 
subversion is always the enemy of freedom, 
and of freedom's friends, the Americans. 

Yet always—and again from the begin- 
ning—he put equal emphasis on the readi- 
ness of the United States to reach honorable 
settlement of all differences, the respect of 
the United States for the reality of Soviet 
strength, and the insistence of the United 
States that both sides accept and meet their 
joint responsibility for peace. 

He rejected the stale rhetoric of the cold 
war; he insisted not on the innate wicked- 
ness of communism but on its evil effects. 
The Communist world was seldom if ever 
“the enemy.” Characteristically, as in his 
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inaugural address, the President used a cir- 
cumlocution whose unaccustomed clumsi- 
ness was proof that it was carefully chosen: 
“those nations who would make themselves 
our adversary.” Characteristically, too, what 
he there offered them was a request “to be- 
gin anew the quest for peace.” 

And he pressed in this same direction him- 
self. In Laos, in Berlin, and most persist- 
ently of all in the search for a test ban, the 
President's powers, from beginning to end, 
were used toward the goal of agreement. 
Agreement must never be surrender; that 
would be no service to peace. The firmness 
of the United States under pressure was made 
plain both in Berlin and in southeast Asia. 
But firmness was a means to honorable set- 
tlement, not an end in itself. 

Harboring no illusion about the difficulty 
of success, the President nevertheless perse- 
vered. He was convinced that at the least 
it was essential to leave no doubt, in all 
these issues, of the good will and peaceful 
purpose of the United States. 

If there were to be a continued arms race, 
or a test of strength, it must be plain where 
the responsibility lay. But the larger truth, 
as he saw it, was that in these areas of dif- 
ference there was real advantage to both 
sides in reliable agreement—if only the other 
side could be brought to see its own real in- 
terests, free of ambition that would be re- 
sisted and of fear that was unjustified. 


THIN RESPONSE 


In 1961 and 1962 the invitation to seek 
peace together met a thin response. True, 
the threat to Berlin, so noisy in 1961 and so 
sharpened by the confession of Communist 
bankruptcy which was the Wall, seemed 
slightly milder in 1962. And an agreement 
was reached on Laos, imperfect in its terms 
and in its execution but much better than 
no agreement at all. It was in Laos, above 
all, that one could see the advantage to both 
sides of even the most incomplete disengage- 
ment as against a tightening and sharpening 
of confrontation. 

But no agreement at all had come in the 
field nearest the President's heart—that of 
limiting the nuclear danger, On the con- 
trary, Soviet tests had led inexorably to 
American tests. It was somehow a measure 
of the Kennedy temper and purpose that of 
all the Soviet provocations of these 2 years 
1t was the resumption of testing that dis- 
appointed him most. 

The Cuban missile crisis was the most im- 
portant single event of the Kennedy Presi- 
dency. As the President himself pointed out 
afterward, it was the first direct test between 
the Soviet Union and the United States in 
which nuclear weapons were the issue. 

Although vast amounts have been written 
about the crisis, we still have no solid ac- 
count of one-half of it—the Soviet side. 
What is not known of one side limits our 
ability to assess action on the other, and 
this limitation should warn us against 
judgments that this act more than that, or 
one advantage more than another, was de- 
cisive. It does not prevent a more general 
judgment of the main elements contributing 
to success, 

What is at once astonishing and wholly 
natural is the degree to which the clear 
components of this success are precisely 
those to which the Presidency had been bent 
and not only in the Kennedy administration; 
strength, restraint, and respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind. 

That strength counted we cannot doubt— 
though it is typical of the uncertainties of 
assessment that the partisans of specific 
kinds of strength remained ed, after- 
ward as before, of the peculiar value of their 
preferred weapons. 

Believers in nuclear dissuasion as an all- 
purpose strategy asserted the predominant 
role of strategic superiority; believers in the 
need for conventional strength, while not 
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usually denying the role of SAC in the suc- 
cess, were convinced that what mattered most 
was usable nonnuclear strength at the point 
of contest. 

Interesting as this argument may be, it 
can have no certain conclusion. Prudence 
argues for a judgment that all kinds of mili- 
tary strength were relevant. The existence 
of adequate and rapidly deployable strength, 
at all levels, was the direct result of the re- 
inforcement of balanced defenses begun in 
1961. 

A further element of strength in this crisis 
was the firmness and clarity of the Presi- 
dential decision to insist on the withdrawal 
of the missiles. This was not merely a 
matter of one speech or even of one decision 
from a week of heavy argument. It was 
a position clearly stated, and internationally 
understood, well before the crisis broke. It 
was reinforced in its power, and the Com- 
munist position correspondingly weakened, 
by the repeated Soviet assertions that no such 
weapons were or would be placed in Cuba. 

The strength of this position, like the 
strength of the available military force, was 
reinforced by its disciplined relation to a 
policy of restraint. That nuclear weapons 
should not be strewn around as counters in 
a contest for face was a proposition com- 
manding wide support. Any impulse to dis- 
count or disregard the direct threat to the 
United States, as a problem for the Amer- 
icans to solve, was deeply undercut by 
awareness of the difference between Amerl- 
can and Soviet standards of nuclear respon- 
sibility as revealed in this moment of danger. 

More broadly, the strength and restraint 
of the American position in October stood in 
striking contrast to the position in which 
others found themselves. 

As a first consequence, and to a degree that 
exceeded predictions, the Allies of the United 
States both in this hemisphere and in Eu- 
rope were clear in their support, though in 
public comment, especially in the United 
Kingdom, there was evidence of the difficul- 
ties we should have faced if we had been less 
clearly strong, restrained, and right. 

It can be argued, of course, that in this 
crisis the opinions even of close allies were 
not crucial, and it does seem probable that 
such critical decisions as the turnaround of 
arms-bearing ships and the announcement 
that the missiles would be removed were not 
determined by OAS votes or by world opinion. 
This particular crisis might have been suc- 
cessfully resolved even in the face of doubt 
and division among allies whose immediate 
power at the point of contest was negligible. 

But so narrow a judgment neglects two 
great hazards. Immediately, a serious divi- 
sion among the Allies might have provoked 
action elsewhere, most dangerously at Berlin 
(and indeed in all the postwar annals of the 
bravery of West Berlin there is no moment in 
which the courage and strength of the Ber- 
liners—and indeed of all free Germans— 
have been more important in discouraging 
adventure). 

And even if no such adventure had been 
attempted, the position after the crisis would 
not have been one in which “the quest for 
peace” could easily be led from Washington. 
It was and is the central meaning of this 
affair that a major threat to peace and free- 
dom was removed by means which strength- 
ened the prospects of both. 

The October crisis came out better than 
President Kennedy or any of his associates 
had ted. The analysis suggested above 
would not have been compelling in the dis- 
cussions of the week of October 15, and the 
predominant reaction in Washington on Oc- 
tober 28 was one of simple and enormous 
relief. 

In the weeks after the crisis, attention 
was diverted, first by backstairs gossip over 
who gave what advice and then by a renewal 
of political debate over Cuba, a problem of 
another order of meaning than the missile 
crisis and one which had rightly been left 
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essentially as it was while the major threat 
was removed. 

And finally, it was far from clear, in the 
immediate aftermath, that “those who had 
made themselves our adversary” in such a 
sudden and shocking way would now be 
ready for a different relation. 

But what is important for our present 
purposes is that what shaped American 
action in this crisis—what set and sustained 
the tempered response both to danger and 
to success—was the President. And while 
the man in the office was Kennedy, with a 
taste and style of his own, I think it is right 
to claim that the office as well as the man 
was embodied in the resolution, restraint and 
responsibility that governed in these weeks. 

As the great disappointment of 1961 was 
the renewal of testing, so the great satis- 
faction of 1963 was the limited test-ban 
treaty. 

The withdrawal of missiles from Cuba did 
more than end a specific crisis of great 
gravity. It also signaled an acceptance by 
the Soviet government, for the present at 
least, of the existing nuclear balance. In 
that balance there is American superiority, 
as we have seen, but it is a superority that 
does not permit any lack of respect for the 
strength of the Soviet Union. No safer bal- 
ance appears possible at present. No over- 
whelmingly one-sided margin is open to 
either side, and it was one lesson of the 
Cuban affair—as of many others since 1945— 
that it was well for peace that Communist 
strength should be matched with a margin. 

But the purpose of this margin must still 
be peace, and the aim of policy must still 
be to get beyond conflicting interests to 
the great common need for a safer prospect 
of survival. This is the meaning of the 
limited test-ban treaty. 

If the missile crisis was the proof of 
American strength in conflict, the test-ban 
treaty was the proof of American readiness 
to work for this common purpose. And 
whatever the moving forces on the Soviet 
side, in the non-Communist world the Presi- 
dency was the necessary center of action. 

A special and distinguished role was played 
by the British Prime Minister, but Macmillan 
would be the first to recognize that it was 
mainly through his close relation to two 
Presidents that he was able to make the 
British contribution effective. 


POWER WITH ENERGY 

It is only the American President who can 
carry the American Senate and the American 
people in any agreement on arms control, and 
it is only with American participation that 
any such agreement can have meaning for 
the Soviet Government. 

Unless a President uses these powers with 
energy, arms control agreements are im- 
probable, The momentum of the arms race— 
the power at work to keep it going almost 
without conscious new decision—is enor- 
mous. Military men in all countries find it 
hard to approve any arms control proposal 
which is not either safely improbable or 
clearly unbalanced in their own favor. 

In the United States, only a strong Com- 
mander in Chief with a strong Secretary of 
Defense is in a position to press steadily for 
recognition that the arms race itself is now 
a threat to national security. 

Only the President can insure that good 
proposals are kept alive even after a first 
rejection, and that new possibilities are con- 
stantly considered—so that there may always 
be as many proposals as possible on the table 
waiting for the moment of Soviet readiness. 
The readiness to meet all threats must be 
matched by a demonstrated readiness to 
reach agreement. 

In the case of the limited test ban, it was 
President Kennedy himself who reached the 
conclusion in the spring of 1963 that the 
United States would not be the first to make 
further atmospheric tests. That quite per- 
sonal decision, recognized at the time as fully 
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within the Presidential power and announced 
in an address on peace whose power and 
conviction were immediately recognized, was 
as likely an immediate cause as any for the 
announcement, less than a month later, that 
the Soviet Government would not be willing 
to sign an agreement which had been open 
for 2 years. 

There followed a period of negotiations 
and then a debate on ratification, and in 
these again the Presidency was central. The 
test ban treaty, as we have all told each 
other a hundred times, is only one step, and 
President Johnson has made clear his de- 
termination to seek further steps with all the 
energy and imagination the Government can 
command. 

Meanwhile, the lesson of the test ban is 
that no step at all can be taken in this fleld 
unless the President himself works for it. 
A President indifferent to arms control, or 
easily discouraged by Soviet intransigence or 
irresponsibility, or inclined to a narrow mil- 
itary view of the arms race, would be a guar- 
antee against agreed limitation of arma- 
ments. 

Conversely, where there is zeal in the 
search for agreement, refusal to accept initial 
disappointment as final, a cool and balanced 
assessment of the risks of agreement against 
the risks of unlimited competition and a 
firm use of the powers of the office, the Pres- 
idency can become—as in this case—an in- 
strument of hope for all men everywhere. 

In concentrating attention upon the great 
requirements of strength and a love for 
peace, and in using as examples such very 
large matters as the missile crisis and the 
test ban treaty, I do not pretend to have ex- 
hausted the connections between the Pres- 
idency and the peace, even as they showed 
themselves in the short Kennedy years. 

There is more in the Presidency than the 
special powers of the Commander in Chief 
or the special responsibility for pressing the 
hard cause of disarmament. There is more, 
too, than a need for understanding of Soviet 
realities. 

The Presidency is a powerful element in 
the strength or weakness of the United Na- 
tions, as every Secretary General has known. 
The Presidency remains the headquarters of 
the great alliance, as even the most separated 
of national leaders has recognized. 

The Presidency is an indispensable stim- 
ulus to progress in the Americas. The Pres- 
idency must make the hard choices of com- 
mitment that have brought both honor and 
difficulty, as in Korea in 1950 or in South 
Vietnam in 1954. 

The White House visit and the White 
House photograph are elements of demo- 
cratic electioneering not just in the United 
States but wherever the name of the Amerl- 
can President can bring a cheer. 

The death of a President men loved has 
shown how wide this larger constituency is. 
Allies, neutrals, and even adversaries attend 
to the Presidency. 

When the American President shows that 
he can understand and respect the opinions 
and hopes of distant nations, when he proves 
able to present the interests of his own peo- 
ple without neglecting the interests of oth- 
ers, when in his own person he represents 
decency, hope, and freedom—then he is 
strengthened in his duty to be the leader of 
man’s quest for peace in the age of nuclear 
weapons. And this strength will be at least 
as important in meeting danger as in pursu- 
ing hope. 

NEW PROBLEMS 

The administration in Washington, led 
now by President Johnson, will face new 
problems and make new decisions, and as 
time passes the new imprint of a strong mind 
and heart will be felt increasingly—in the 
Presidency, in the Government and in the 
world. 

President Kennedy would have been the 
last to suppose that the purely personal 
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characteristics of any President, however 
loved and mourned, could or should continue 
to determine the work of the Presidency 
after his death. 

President Johnson will conduct the office 
in his own way. Yet the short space of 3 
months is enough to show plainly that the 
pursuit of peace remains his central concern, 
while the effective transfer from one admin- 
istration to the next has reflected the fact 
that loyalty to President Kennedy and loy- 
alty to President Johnson are not merely 
naturally compatible but logically necessary 
as a part of a larger loyalty to their common 

'urpose 


And as we remember John Kennedy, let 
us separate the essential from the comple- 
mentary. The youth, the grace, and the wit 
were wonderful, but they were not the cen- 
ter. There lay courage, vision, humanity, 
and strength, tested on the path to the office 
and tempered by the office itself. It is these 
qualities, applied to the greatest issues, that 
belong not only to the man but to the job. 

It is my own conviction that this kind 
of President and this kind of Presidency 
reflect the general will of Americans, Tem- 
perate use of strength, respect for honest 
difference, sympathy for those in need, and 
a readiness to go our share of the distance 
these qualities, which I have described in 
phrases borrowed from our new President, 
are qualities of the American people, 

They have their opposites in our charac- 
ter, too, but these are what we honor; these 
we expect of our Presidents. 

In the terrible shock of President Ken- 
nedy's death there were many—perhaps too 
many—who saw the foul deeds of a few 
days in Dallas, and not the dead President 
himself, as the embodiment of the real 
America. They were wrong. 

As a man, as a President, as a servant of 
the peace, he was what we are, and his 
achievement belongs to us all. Strength- 
ened by his service, the Presidency con- 
tinues, and so does the quest for peace. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 23, 1964, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 944. An act to provide for the presen- 
tation by the United States to the people of 
Mexico of a monument commemorating the 
independence of Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2963. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
and the EURATOM Cooperation Act of 1958, 
as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, in accordance with the 
previous order, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o'clock and 12 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Friday, July 24, 1964, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 23, 1964: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Cecil B. Lyon, of New Hampshire, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
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to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Ceylon. 
PosTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 

Leonard W. Moyers, Athens, Ala., in place 
of D. L, Yarbrough, retired. 

Ora C. Clark, Munford, Ala., in place of 
E. J. Ray, retired. 

Robert A. Bryant, Remlap, Ala., in place 
of T. S. Edwards, retired. 


ALASKA 


George S. Schwamm, Anchorage, Alaska, 
in place of Michael Shepard, retired. 

James E. Webb, Copper Center, Alaska, in 
place of C. A. Edin, retired. 

Edith M. Arnold, Nome, Alaska, in place 
of M. P. Bohrer, resigned. 


ARIZONA 


Luis R. Valenzuela, Naco, Ariz., in place of 
R, P. Sherman, transferred, 


CALIFORNIA 


Rex Huddleston, Live Oak, Calif., in place 
of P. E, Greer, deceased. 

Gene W. Wooten, Olivehurst, Calif., in place 
of E, G. Weeks, resigned. 

William J. Wilson, Poway, Calif., in place 
of M. L, Taunt, retired. 

William F, Goward, San Leandro, Calif., in 
place of George Perry, retired. 

Raymond W. Wood, Sequoia National Park, 
Calif., in place of L, N. Liddell, retired. 

Lloyd C. Perkins, Soda Springs, Calif., in 
place of Arthur Couillard, retired. 

Barbara L. Tudor, Tecopa, Calif., in place 
of H. R. Frank, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Wayne F. Wilcoxen, Idalia, Colo., in place 
of Rose Ramseier, retired. 


DELAWARE 


George E. West, Selbyville, Del., in place 

of E. B. Rickards, resigned. 
FLORIDA 

Edward A. Williams, Jr., Bonifay, Fla., in 
place of K. D. Rooks, retired. 

Richard T, Maltinos, Oldsmar, Fla., in place 
of R. F. Harman, retired. 

Iren C. Collins, Satsuma, Fla., in place of 
Bessie Baker, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Ouida J, Clements, Morgan, Ga., in place 
of E. B. Jackson, retired. 


HAWAI 


William H. K. Chang, Hana, Hawaii, in 
place of Minoru Tanaka, retired. 


IDAHO 


Eugene L. Nelson, Council, Idaho, in place 

of J. B. Poynor, retired. 
ILLINOIS 

Stanley J. Jalovec, Argo, II., in place of 
Martin Ferentchak, retired. 

Stanley H. Cowan, Dundee, III., in place of 
F', H. Popp, Jr., retired. 

Oliver E. Sopp, East Carondelet, Ill., in 
place of J. H. Pulcher, retired. 

William C. Lease, Kirkwood, III., in place 
of M. G. Thompson, deceased. 

Edward H. Bangs, Lostant, III., in place of 
J. A, Weber, retired. 

Clarence R. Dusch, Makanda, Ill., in place 
of J. E. Brewer, resigned. 

William O. Jones, New Holland, III., in place 
of Monroe Jones, retired. 

Woodrow W. Herrmany, Pinckneyville, II., 
in place of T. A. Denton, transferred. 

John E. Phebus, Plano, III., in place of I. 
W. Nelson, retired. 

Robert J. Bohnert, Port Byron, III., in place 
of M. A. Lamb, retired. 

Harley B. Hewitt, Western Springs, III., in 
place of E. D. Stover, retired. 
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Robert J. Ambacher, Winthrop Harbor, III., 

in place of C. A. Shimko, resigned. 
INDIANA 

Catherine L. Bradfield, Donaldson, Ind., in 
place of C. C. Garrison, retired. 

Robert C. Crouse, Monticello, Ind., in place 
of H. C. Steininger, retired. 

Omer C. Bixel, Plymouth, Ind., in place of 
Jesse Yoder, retired. 


IOWA 


William H. Krueger, Arnolds Park, Iowa, in 
place of M. N. Umbehaun, deceased. 

Laura L. Knapp, Dolliver, Iowa, in place of 
L. V. Tvedte, retired. 

David M. Anderson, Forest City, Iowa, in 
place of A. E. Rasmussen, retired. 

Robert J. Neal, Marble Rock, Iowa, in place 
of F. E. Smith, resigned. 

Harvey C. Young, New Market, Iowa, in 
place of O. W. McDonald, retired. 

William A. Fisher, Swisher, Iowa, in place 
of A. E. Marak, deceased. 

Nyle F. Wegener, Walcott, Iowa, in place of 
L, E. Gasseling, retired. 

Eugene J. Doyle, Williams, Iowa, in place 
of E. M. Hames, deceased. 

KANSAS 

Joseph F. Pendergast, Frankfort, Kans., in 
place of R. C. Barrett, retired. 

William E. Wilson, Mound City, Kans., in 
place of C. W. Ellis, retired. 

Billy M. Warren, Oakley, Kans., in place of 
©. J. Bowie, retired. 

Alfred E. Stuteville, Spring Hill, Kans., in 
place of J. E. Gay, retired. 


KENTUCKY 


Helen D. Wolford, Phelps, Ky., in place of 
Frank Dotson, retired. 


LOUISIANA 


Cleo H. Gaines, Olla, La., in place of C, R. 
Gaines, deceased. 

Homer E. Adams, Rodessa, La., in place of 
M. K. Hartsell, retired. 


MAINE 


Russell J. Bryant, Belfast, Maine, in place 
of E. S. Hatch, retired. 

Albert L. Marcoux, Burnham, Maine, in 
place of Ralph Miles, removed. 

Eldred F. Huntley, East Machias, Maine, 
in place of Ivadell Gaddis, retired. 

William L. Kinch, Livermore Falls, Maine, 
in place of A. J. Dumais, retired. 

Francis J. Brougham, North Jay, Maine, 
in place of L. B. Poland, retired. 

F. Dale Speed, Princeton, Maine, in place 
of G. W. Swan, retired. 

MARYLAND 

James J. O’Rourke, Barton, Md., in place of 
M. W. Conroy, deceased. 

Clyde J. Embert, Jr., Greensboro, Md., in 
place of C. F. Porter, retired. 

Margaret C. Wallace, Sherwood, Md., in 
place of Isabel Rowlenson, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Owen J. Justin, Amesbury, Mass., in place 
of J. F. Larnard, deceased. 

Elizabeth A. Stanton, Fitchburg, Mass., in 
place of R. W. Maggs, retired. 

Lilliam M. Dziembowski, South Grafton, 
Mass., in place of A. H. Boutiette, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Reo A. Goff, Dimondale, Mich., in place of 
C. E. Burnett, retired. 

Lena L. Bryan, Douglas, Mich., in place of 
J. D. Campbell, retired. 

Earl A. Rosier, Eagle, Mich., in place of 
R. E. Van Driesen, removed. 

Frederick W. Ahola, Houghton, Mich., in 
place of J. C. Healy, removed, 

Berniece C. Hill, Lansing, Mich., in place 
of L. B. Austin, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI 


John E. Millender, Okolona, Miss., in place 
of R. A. Dean, retired. 


1964 


MISSOURI 
Gerald E. Wilson, Blythedale, Mo., in place 
of C. M. VanHoozer, retired. 
Erwin M. Otte, Chesterfield, Mo., in place 
of G. K. Spalding, retired. 
Hubert J. Ortwerth, Florissant, Mo., in 
place of L. P. Hubert, retired. 


MONTANA 


Teddy R. Andrew, Columbia Falls, Mont., 
in place of D. W. Greene, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Howard W. Knutzen, Cedar Bluffs, Nebr., 
in place of J. R. Fleming, transferred. 
Clifford L. Fauquier, Central City, Nebr., 
in place of A. L. Willis, deceased. 
Harlan W. Burger, Plymouth, Nebr., in 
place of V. J. Christ, transferred. 
Arthur W. Hovey, Trenton, Nebr., in place 
of M. A. Gordon, retired. 
NEVADA 
Carroll W. Baber, East Ely, Nev., in place 
of F. J, Holman, retired. 
Elfrieda C. Franck, Stewart, Nev., in place 
of C. W. Parshall, retired. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Alton G. Desnoyer, Claremont, N.H., in 
place of C. C. LaLiberte, deceased. 
Lucille L. LaRose, New Castle, N.H., in place 
of E. S. Meloon, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Lemuel C. Earley, Lakehurst, N.J., in place 
of H. J. Fuccile, removed. 
Arthur J. Lesniak, Somerset, N.J, Office 
established July 1, 1961. 
Gordon M. Thomson, Tuckahoe, N. J., in 
place of M. R. Warren, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Glen R. Freeborough, Allentown, N.Y., in 
place of G. M. Wood, deceased. 
Dick L. Spooner, Brookfield, N.Y., in place 
of R. C. Davis, retired. 
Donald M. Griffith, Carthage, N.Y., in place 
of M. E. Cooke, retired. 
Harry H. Emmons, Interlaken, 
place of J. V. Kellogg, retired. 
Katherine I. Bristol, Schuylerville, N.Y., in 
place of W. R, Reel, removed. 
Anthony F. Caffrey, Syracuse, N. V., in place 
of M. J. Parkinson, retired. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Thelma B. Yelverton, Fountain, N.C., in 
place of G. B. Owens, retired. 

Willard W. Reavis, Hamptonville, N.C., in 
place of B. F. Gough, retired. 

David E. Yeomans, Harkers Island, N.C., in 
place of Floyd Yeomans, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Florian P. Weinmann, Harvey, N. Dak., in 

place of L. OC. Stein, retired. 
OHIO 

Emmett J. Hagans, Gambier, Ohio, in place 
of D. M. Hathaway, retired. 

James E. Stewart, Leetonia, Ohio, in place 
of M. E. Sullivan, retired. 

Mary E. Darrow, Unionville, Ohio, in place 
of N. K. Craig, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


Margaret C. Hill, Coalgate, Okla., in place 

of E. L, Garrett, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Nicholas M. Ruha, Everett, Pa., in place of 
H. F. Foreman, retired. 

James J. Kelly, Herminie, Pa,, in place of 
Katherine Diamon, retired. 

James T. Rorke, Northumberland, Pa., in 
place of Charles Gubin, retired. 

John P. Vensel, West Alexander, Pa., in 
place of S. E. Vensel, retired. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Otis P. Smith, Saint Stephen, S.C., in place 
of M. B. Orvin, retired. 

Frank W. Nabors, Union, S.C., in place of 
W. E. Spears, retired. 


N.Y., in 
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William R. Busbee, Wagener, S.C., in place 
of W. E. Williams, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Theron C. Halsted, Centerville, S. Dak., in 
place of G. G. Lounsbery, retired. 

Edna I. Bingham, Hot Springs, S. Dak., in 
place of W. L. Connell, retired. 


TENNESSEE D 


Harold S. Parks, Spring Hill, Tenn., in 
place of J. W. Howard, retired. 

Edward P. Peeler, Jr., Stanton, Tenn., in 
place of O. C. Hawkins, retired. 


TEXAS 


Paul D. Cauley, Jr., Alice, Tex., in place of 
M. A. Mullen, removed. 

T. A. Warner, Bellevue, Tex., in place of 
R. H. Cox, retired. 

Garland C. Vincent, Cedar Hill, Tex., in 
place of F. C. Sims, retired. 

Robert L. Baldridge, Jr., Clifton, Tex., in 
place of A. L. Bronstad, retired. 

Ernest H. Davis, Deweyville, Tex., in place 
of Leon Davis, retired. 

William L. Warren, Paint Rock, Tex., in 
place of W. E. Warren, retired. 

DeWitt H. Isom, Tye, Tex., in place of Lula 
Hassey, retired. 

VIRGINIA 

James B. Sult, Mount Vernon, Va., in place 

of T. G. Cunningham, retired. 
WASHINGTON 

Carroll C. Emry, Buckley, Wash., in place 
of J. E. Martin, retired. 

Homer V. Gage, Hoquiam, Wash., in place 
of C. T. Garrison, retired. 

Fae B. Trantham, Humptulips, Wash., in 
place of I. A. Irwin, resigned. 

William H. Stiles, Jr., Longview, Wash., in 
place of S. A. Morton, retired. 

Howard E. Burnett, Okanogan, Wash., in 
place of V. B. White, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Q. Darrell Thompson, Coal City, W. Va., in 

place of D. D. Lilly, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 

Allan R. Peterson, Elk Mound, Wis., in 
place of R. E. Score, retired. 

Ione R. Marshall, Argonne, Wis., in place 
of H. S. Whitman, resigned. 

Clarence E. Meinhardt, Greenwood, Wis., 
in place of R. L. Barnes, retired. 

John E. Jacob, Lone Rock, Wis., in place 
of E. G. Cody, retired. 

Thomas N. Hayden, Marshfield, Wis., in 
place of A. J, Reeths, deceased. 

ALABAMA 

Reginald Richardson, Greensboro, Ala., in 
place of V. G. Howell, retired. 

Evelyn B. Andrews, Louisville, Ala., in place 
of F. v. Butts, retired. 

ALASKA 

Maxine M, Millard, Glennallen, Alaska, in 
place of M. R, Prater, resigned. 

Durwood F. Huls, Valdez, Alaska, in place 
of N. M. Meals, retired. 


ARKANSAS 


Bonnie L. Houchin, Fisher, Ark., in place 
of O. W. Ford, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
John H. Kirk, Coalinga, Calif., in place of 
D. C. Etter, deceased. 
Guy J. Collette, El Segundo, Calif., in place 
of Edythe Burgett, retired. 
F, Culver Parker, Palm Springs, Calif., in 
place of S. M. Williams, retired. 
Charles M, Long, Reedley, Calif., in place 
of U. C. Panttaja, deceased. 
Lawrence R. Unser, Springville, Calif., in 
place of L. H. Skiles, retired. 
COLORADO 


Hattie A. Myers, Association Camp, Colo., 
in place of D. B. Byrd, retired. 

Laurell E. Julius, Evergreen, Colo., in place 
of A. J. Elmgreen, retired. 
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ILLINOIS 
Robert M. Nelson, Addison, Ill., in place of 
J.S. Rutter, transferred. 
Gale D. Pool, Chambersburg, Ill., in place 
of Marion Dennis, retired. 
John B. Reis, Fairbury, II., in place of F. 
M. Masterson, retired. 
Robert D. Yordy, Flanagan, II., in place of 
M. D. O'Brien, retired. 
Fred Spanier, Highland Park, Ill., in place 
of G. M. Sheahen, retired. 
Walter D. Hage, Oswego, III., in place of 
G. C. Bartholomew, resigned. 
Jerry D. Akers, Pearl, III., in place of Lloyd 
Newnom, retired. 
Freeman R. Nausley, Vergennes, III., in 
place of A. E. Walter, retired. 
INDIANA 
George W. Brook, Remington, Ind., in place 
of H, T. Cain, retired. 
Ralph R. Seavers, Upland, Ind., in place of 
E, M. Pugh, retired. 
Charles D. Prickett, Wolflake, Ind., in place 
of V. G. Wilkins, retired. 
KANSAS 
Dale P. Coleman, Denison, Kans., in place 
of E. W. Boyd, retired. 
Orval F. Jordan, Dighton, Kans., in place 
of H, C. Akers, retired. 
Douglas H. Innes, Phillipsburg, Kans., in 
place of Ruth Hopson, retired. 


MAINE 


Ralph A. Dunton, New Sharon, Maine, in 
place of V. C. Brown, transferred. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


William H, Hodsdon, East Dennis, Mass., in 
place of M. E. Nordin, retired. 

Armand A, Desjardins, Gilbertville, Mass., 
in place of A. K. Tolman, retired. 


MINNESOTA 


Fred J. Kronebusch, Altura, Minn., in place 
of L. O, Shattuck, deceased. 

Lee W. Davis, Vergas, Minn., in place of 
E. G. Krueger, deceased. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Percy P. Pounders, Jr., Olive Branch, Miss., 
in place of E. F. Kirk, retired. 


MISSOURI 


William E. Jones, Neosho, Mo., in place of 
D. M. Weems, deceased. 
Raymond E. Comer, Warrenton, Mo., in 
place of W. R. Buche, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Lowell D. Hanson, Osceola, Nebr., in place 
of F. W. Schuman, retired. 
Edwin S. Pavlik, Verdigre, Nebr., in place 
of H. C. Bruce, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Sylvio E. Bertagni, Allentown, N.J., in place 
of W. F. Rue, retired. 
Marcel W. Wagner, Martinsville, N.J., in 
place of V. C. Waldron, retired. 
John J. Falzarano, Stirling, N.J., in place 
of F. V. Romeo, deceased. 
G. Fern Knight, Zarephath, N.J., in place 
of Emma Walls, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Barbara I. Sheeks, Barrytown, N.Y., in place 
of J. J. Navins, retired. 
Gordon P. Atwell, Clarence, N.Y., in place 
of C. A. Daigler, deceased. 
William H. Allen, Elba, N.Y., in place of 
C. F. Dilcher, deceased. 
Richard C. Smolk, Findley Lake, N.Y., in 
place of J. L. Hull, deceased. 
William P, Hirsch, Fishkill, N.Y., in place 
of J. W. Adriance, retired. 
Irene L. Murphy, Hicksville, N.Y., in place 
of H. C. Cotier, resigned. 
Muriel J. MacBain, Madison, N.Y., in place 
of J. J. Bridge, resigned. 
James E. O'Donnell, Newcomb, N.Y., in 
place of J. M. Snide, deceased. 
Andrew J. Burr, Jr., Scio, N.Y., in place of 
M. B. Bunnell, retired. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charles E. Morrison, Raeford, N.C., in place 

of D. C. Cox, Sr., retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Joseph R. Kihne, Cavalier, N. Dak., in place 
of E, W. Kibler, retired. 

Cecil G. Cordahl, Hatton, N. Dak., in place 
of Carl Solberg, retired. 

OHIO 

Donald J. Nagy, Brilliant, Ohio, in place of 
R. B. Craven, removed. 

Roger R, Miller, Fresno, Ohio, in place of 
C. H. Barth, transferred. 

OKLAHOMA 

William M. Lindsey, Elmore City, Okla., in 
place of J. E. Terrell, retired. 

Edna L. McNatt, Foss, Okla., in place of 
A. O, Beckham, deceased. 

Lloyd J, Carey, Grove, Okla., in place of 
C. W, Hanna, retired. 

Robert L. Stangl, Sparks, Okla., in place of 
B. N. Livingston, retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harry P. Snyder, Columbia, Pa., in place 
of H. P. Shreiner, retired. 

Richard D. Hetrick, Easton, Pa., in place 
of H. C. Schultz, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Clair C. Simons, Elk Point, S. Dak., in place 

of G. A. Curry, retired. 
TENNESSEE 

Rodney M. Bumpus, Clarksville, Tenn., in 
place of J. R. King, retired. 

Thomas B. Ferguson, Western State Hospi- 
tal, Tenn., in place of M. L. Partridge, re- 
tired. 

TEXAS 

Lloyd L. Bryan, Cross Plains, Tex., in place 
of F. R. Anderson, retired. 

Sam P. Peebles, Jr., Rockdale, Tex., in 
place of Cylde Franklin, retired. 


VERMONT 


Richard H. Pittsley, South Barre, Vt., in 
place of L. L. LaCross, resigned. 

Dorothy D. Beauchamp, South Woodbury, 
Vt., in place of J. A. Thorp, retired. 


VIRGINIA 


Ralph S. Coffman, Mount Sidney, Va., in 
place of H. S. Cline, retired. 

Emmett F. Good, Stanley, Va., in place of 
E. J. Shuler, retired. 


WASHINGTON 


Richard B. Green, South Bend, Wash., in 
place of D. F. Coulter, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Maurice B. Morrison, Charlton Heights, 
W. Va., in place of M. S. Robinson, resigned. 
Robert M. Campbell, Grantsville, W. Va., 
in place of W. O. Umstead, Jr., retired. 
H. Galford, Green Bank, W. Va., 
in place of T. K. Davis, retired. 
Lee B. Coleman, Lost Creek, W. Va., in 
place of G. P. Rector, retired. 
Dual L, Hill, Princeton, W. Va., in place of 
F. A. Williams, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
James E. Wyse, Princeton, Wis., in place 
of J. V. Nickodem, retired. 
Elaine E. Ouellette, Townsend, Wis., in 
place of H. P. Ouellette, retired. 
Oscar L. Dingman, Troy Center, Wis., in 
place of R. M. Hopkins, transferred. 
WYOMING 
Virginia L. Gregory, Hanna, Wyo., in place 
of J. G. Kelly, retired. 
ALABAMA 
Gail P. Mosley, Stapleton, Ala., in place 
of L. C. Faison, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 


Virgel A. Guynes, Moro, Ark., in place of 
J. L. Wilson, retired. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Patrick H. McMahon, Cathedral City, Calif., 
in place of A. F. Pataine, deceased. 

Michael T. Lane, Lawndale, Calif., in place 
of Berniece Hamilton, retired. 

R. Ollie Mapes, McClellan Air Force Base, 
Calif., in place of J. A. Black, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Robert A. Ballard, Goulds, Fla., in place 
of T. J. Chapman, retired. 

Evangel B. Cooksey, Lamont, Fla., in place 
of A. W. Reams, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Ralph E. Haffenden, Belvidere, III., in place 
of P. I. O’Brien, retired. 
Wilma K. Voll, Groveland, III., in place of 
L. M. Brown, resigned. 
Martha A. Gavin, Little York, III., in place 
of M. I. Brown, retired. 
James L. Brummell, New Canton, III., in 
place of C. T. Gilbert, retired. 
Robert L. Wright, Oregon, III., in place of 
S. J. Thomas, deceased. 
INDIANA 
James E. Ross, Crawfordsville, 
place of V. L. Bowers, retired. 
Glenn Walters, Wyatt, Ind., in place of 
J. J. Bendit, retired. 
KANSAS 
Ray Hinnen, Potwin, Kans., in place of 
H. E. Hinnen, transferred. 


Donald L. Briggs, Stilwell, Kans., in place 
of E. A, Fink, deceased. 


KENTUCKY 


Stanley W. Gosney, De Mossville, Ky., in 
place of D. M. Mann, retired. 


MAINE 


John J. McAuliffe, Rockland, Maine, in 

place of James Connellan, retired. 
MARYLAND 

Genevieve M. Coale, Churchville, Md., in 
place of M. E. Hamby, retired. 

William B. Orndorff, Cumberland, Md., in 
place of T. F. Conlon, retired. 

Tilghman H. Williams, Goldsboro, Md., in 
place of M. E. Williams, retired. 

Anna E. Brooks, Woolford, Md., in place 
of R. E. Brooks, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Paul H. Benoit, Southbridge, Mass., in 
place of J. H. LeClair, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
James B. Koyne, Bellaire, Mich., in place 
of S. F. Blake, retired. 
Richard K. Boomer, Lakeview, Mich., in 
place of M. C. Woodard, resigned, 
John O. Boynton, Saint Ignace, Mich., in 
place of O. C. Boynton, Jr., retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Lawrence J. Mahan, Brandon, Minn., in 
place of W. H. Hoving, retired. 
Violet L. Howard, Lyle, Minn., in place of 
O. J. Mortensen, declined. 
MISSOURI 
James G. Curry, Jr., Bucklin, Mo., in place 
of J. O. Finney, deceased. 
Harold F. Taylor, Jonesburg, Mo., in place 
of C. J. Jones, retired. 
MONTANA 
Eugene Kennedy, Manhattan, Mont., in 
place of J. P. Waters, retired. 
Sarah M. Riley, West Yellowstone, Mont., 
in place of A. E. Hansen, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Jeanne L. Tamplin, Hewitt, N.J., in place 
of M. F. Sando, retired. 
William L. Krieger, Maplewood, N.J., in 
place of O. V. McNany, resigned. 
NEW YORK 
Robert K. Baker, Argyle, N.Y., in place of 
A. C, Hall, retired. 
Joseph F. Carrigan, East Rockaway, N.Y., 
in place of F. B. Crowley, retired. 
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Archie C. Raimondi, Glasco, N.Y., in place 
of Charles Riccardi, deceased. 
Barbara A. Alkinburgh, Nelliston, N.Y., in 
place of J. W. Van Alstine, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Cora H. Gossmann, Arapaho, Okla., in place 
of E. E. Wiley, retired. 
Carl B. Grimes, Elmer, Okla., in place of 
Velma McKinzie, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph J. Morris, Bryn Mawr, Pa., in place 
of M. C. Barone, transferred. 
Raymond G. Mathews, Doylestown, Pa., in 
place of F. A. Fonash, retired. 
William H, Couch, Greenville, Pa., in place 
of J. W. Reznor, retired. 
Harvey A. Baddorf, Halifax, Pa., in place 
of R. R. Kinsinger, retired. 
Alice M. Bustin, Milan, Pa., in place of A. 
G. Flood, retired. 
Robert P. DeLotto, New Kensington, Pa., 
in place of A, G. Sullivan, retired. 
Irving E. Rath, Pillow, Pa., in place of C. M. 
Koppenhaver, resigned. 
Charles W. Plunkett, Turtlepoint, Pa., in 
place of G. L. Carlson, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Edwin L. Platts, Ridge Spring, S.C., in 
place of B. D. Boatwright, retired. 
Warren L. Walkup, Timmonsville, S.C., in 
place of S. F. Harper, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
William B. Milstead, Hornsby, Tenn., in 
place of H. B. Milstead, retired. 
James H. Miller, Surgoinsville, Tenn., in 
place of E. W. Marshall, retired. 
TEXAS 
Cloyce W. Floyd, Dawson, Tex., in place of 
C. D. Barry, retired. 
Minna L, Squires, Eustace, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Wheeler, deceased, 
Eunice B. Dayton, London, Tex., in place 
of Jessie Robinson, retired. 
John M. Tidwell, Roanoke, Tex., in place 
of G. R. Jones, transferred. 
Bernard G. Scrogin, Wallis, Tex., in place 
of A. H. Brandt, deceased. 
VERMONT 
Mary J. Reagan, Moretown, Vt., in place of 
M. B. Ward, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. William C. Howland, Jr., pastor, 
the First Christian Church, Long- 
view, Tex., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, grant this prayer may 
be more than mere fulfillment of ex- 
pected ritual. In spirit and truth enable 
us to acknowledge that Thou alone art 
Creator, Sustainer, and Lord of life. 

As Thou hast brought us to this 
moment by Thy providence, strengthen 
us with Thy power, making us glad with 
Thy presence, 

We beseech Thy blessing on those who 
serve here, and the people and the coun- 
try whom they seek to serve. Grant 
them ability equal to their opportunity, 
wisdom equal to their responsibility, and 
courage equal to their awesome task. 

Through their labors give birth to in- 
sights which employed, can lead to full 
realization of good will among all men 
and peace among all Nations. 

In Christ’s name, we pray. Amen. 


1964 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 8313. An act to repeal the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act, to convert cred- 
it unions incorporated under the provisions 
of the act to Federal credit unions, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9833. An act granting a renewal of 
patent numbered D-162,975, relating to a 
medal of the American Legion; and 

H.R. 9834. An act granting a renewal of 
patent numbered D-161,955, relating to a 
plaque of the American Legion. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 944. An act to provide for the presenta- 
tion by the United States to the people of 
Mexico of a monument commemorating the 
independence of Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10300) entitled “An act to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIANS IN 
MORE THAN ONE POSITION AND 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF RE- 
TIRED MEMBERS OF THE UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7381), to 
simplify, modernize, and consolidate the 
laws relating to the employment of ci- 
vilians in more than one position and the 
laws concerning the civilian employment 
of retired members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes, with 
amendments of the Senate thereto, and 
consider the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 12, strike out lines 6 to 21, inclusive. 

Page 12, line 22, strike out “206” and in- 
sert 205“. 

Page 12, after line 25, insert: 

“Sec, 206. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no retired member of any reg- 
ular component of the uniformed services 
who holds any civilian office the compensa- 
tion for which is determined in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, shall receive salary for the per- 
formance of the duties of such civilian office 
at a rate which combined with the rate of 
retired or retirement pay received by him is 
in excess of the maximum rate authorized by 
such Classification Act of 1949, as amended; 
and no retired member of any of the uni- 
formed services who holds any civilian office 
the compensation for which is not deter- 
mined in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall receive salary 
for the performance of the duties of such 
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civilian office at a rate which combined with 
the rate of retired or retirement pay received 
by him is in excess of the rate of salary re- 
ceived by the head of the department or 
agency by which he is employed.” 

Page 13, strike out all after line 17 over to 
and including line 2 on page 14 and insert: 

“(c) Unless otherwise authorized by law, 
no money appropriated by any Act shall be 
available for payment to any person of salary 
from more than one civilian office if the 
aggregate amount of the basic compensation 
from such offices exceeds the sum of $2,000 
per annum, and if (1) one of such salaries 
is disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate 
or the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
or (2) one of such offices is under the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol.” 

Page 14, after line 17, insert: 

“(5) compensation received by any person 
holding an office or position the compensa- 
tion for which is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives or any office or position un- 
der the Architect of the Capitol;” 

Page 14, line 18, strike out “(5)” and in- 
sert “ (6) ” 

Page 14, line 21, strike out “(6)” and in- 
sert “(7)”. 

Page 16, after line 20, insert: 

“(f) This title shall not be applicable to 
persons employed under the joint resolution 
approved July 6, 1961 (75 Stat. 199; Public 
Law 87-82), or under section 208 of the First 
Supplemental Civil Functions Appropriation 
Act, 1941 (54 Stat. 1056; Public Law 812, 76th 
Congress) .” 

Page 34, after line 3, insert: 

“(c) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to repeal or modify the provi- 
sions of the last paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘Administrative Provisions’ in the appro- 
priations for the Senate contained in the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1957 
(70 Stat. 360; 2 U.S.C. 66a).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume that the 
gentleman from North Carolina will take 
a few minutes, at least, to explain what 
transpired in conference. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I shall be glad to 
d 


O so. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HENDERSON moves to concur in Sen- 
ate amendments Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9 and disagree to amendment No. 3. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ate amendment No. 1 to H.R. 7381 
eliminates section 205 which would re- 
quire that before a retired member of 
any of the uniformed services may be ap- 
pointed to a civilian office in the com- 
petitive civil service of any agency in the 
executive branch there must be public 
notice that a vacancy exists and that an 
assembled examination, where prac- 
ticable open to all persons, is to be giv- 
en. The vacancy could be filled only 
from among those qualified persons who 
successfully complete such examination. 

The provision would require public 
notice, a waiting period, and open com- 
petitive examinations in order to fill any 
vacancy in the competitive civil service if 
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a retired member of the Armed Forces is 
a candidate for the position. An agency 
could never positively determine whether 
a retired member would be interested in 
applying for such a position; con- 
sequently, the entire examining and ap- 
pointing procedures of the Civil Service 
Commission would have to be revised in 
order to comply with the requirements of 
this section. It is felt that section 204 
of the bill lends adequate protection to 
civilian employees and eliminates certain 
inequities in the hiring of retired mili- 
tary persons. 

The Civil Service Commission advises 
that section 205 is unnecessarily restric- 
tive and strongly endorses the elimina- 
tion of this provision. 

Senate amendment No. 2 is a technical 
conforming amendment required by the 
elimination of section 205. It would re- 
oe present section 206 to section 

Senate amendment No. 3 adds a new 
section 206 which would place certain 
ceilings on the amount of combined mili- 
tary retired pay and civilian compensa- 
tion to be received by retired military 
personnel employed in a Federal civilian 
position. 
pore section would prescribe two ceil- 

8: 

First. In cases where the military re- 
tiree is employed in a civilian office with 
compensation determined under the 
Classification Act of 1949, the combined 
military retired pay and civilian com- 
pensation could not exceed the top rate 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Second. In cases where the civilian 
compensation is not determined under 
the Classification Act of 1949, the com- 
bined maximum rate could not exceed 
the rate of compensation received by the 
head of the department or agency. 

The ceiling under the first rule meas- 
ured by the top rate of the Classification 
Act would apply to retired members of 
any Regular component, but the ceiling 
under the second rule would apply to any 
retired member of any of the uniformed 
services. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the provision written 
in an attempt to eliminate the so-called 
buddy system still retained in the bill? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It definitely is. 
The gentleman well knows of my long 
interest in this. I have gone into this 
carefully. There have been no changes 
in this section as passed by the House. 

Mr. GROSS. As far as I am con- 
cerned, this is one of the most important 
provisions of the bill and if it remains in 
it, I have no further questions concern- 
ing the conference report. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s interest. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I believe the so- 
called buddy system should be elimi- 
nated. Just yesterday a young man 
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came to my office who works for one of 
the departments of the Government. He 
told me that for several weeks now a 
given agency has been looking for a 
grade 13 man. It was not announced 
that the officials of the department were 
looking for the man. As soon as they 
found him, they then announced that 
the position was open, and the an- 
nouncement closes quickly. That means 
that, to all intents and purposes, most 
people who might be qualified for the 
position are denied the opportunity of 
even knowing about the vacancy. This is 
wrong. 

I also want to add this. I have intro- 
duced as of December 10, 1963, H.R. 9407, 
a bill that would if it should become law 
require reasonable notice on all examina- 
tions, where practical, and then genuine 
written examinations, where practical. 
I feel that this bill will be opposed, 
because selfish bureaucrats do not 
want that kind of thing. There are some 
people in our Government and outside 
our Government who believe the bill 
would be good legislation. The summer 
jobs program for students evidences 
some great injustices. We passed twice 
a bill here to bring about more fairness. 
There has been so much opposition to 
the legislation that the legislation has 
received little consideration in the other 
body. I say to you, though, that if we 
mean business when we say that we want 
effective and able Federal employees, we 
ought to go the full length in making it 
known that jobs are available and give 
true, worthwhile competitive examina- 
tions instead of what is known as com- 
plying with civil service standards, 
which are quite different to a true written 
competitive examination. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman 
from Texas is to be commended for his 
longtime interest in this field. He well 
knows the provisions of this bill are a 
vast improvement over what we have 
had. As the gentleman from Iowa indi- 
cated, the provisions of this bill will go a 
long way toward eliminating the buddy 
system, as we refer to it. In the employ- 
ment of retired former military person- 
nel, this is a vast step forward in the 
improvement of the civil service em- 
ployment procedures. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to conclude 
with the further explanation of the 
amendments of the Senate. 

The Civil Service Commission strongly 
objects to this amendment. 

It would cause inequities and incon- 
sistencies in the cases of those few re- 
tired members whose combined military 
retired pay and civilian compensation 
would be affected by these ceilings. 

A retired regular member employed in 
the Department of Defense in a GS-18 
Classification Act scientific position 
would have a salary reduced by the total 
amount of his retired pay; however, if he 
were employed to do exactly the same 
kind of work by the same ageney under 
Public Law 313 which authorizes com- 
pensation to be fixed outside the Classifi- 
cation Act, the reduction in his salary 
would be insignificant, if any, because he 
could be paid as much as the Secretary of 
Defense—up to $35,000 under the new 
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salary bill as passed by the Senate, H.R. 
11049. 

If the same individual were a Retired 
Reserve member, he would have no re- 
duction in salary in the GS-18 position, 
but he could be subject to a reduction 
if he were employed under Public Law 
313. 

The provisions of section 206 would 
encourage all kinds of artificial arrange- 
ments to avoid the adverse maximum of 
the limits on particular individuals and 
groups, as indicated above. 

Amendments Nos. 4 to 9 relate to em- 
ployment in the Senate, the House of 
Representatives, and the Architect of the 
Capitol. They are designed to continue 
the present employment policy of pro- 
hibiting any employee of those offices 
from receiving salary for more than one 
civilian office if the aggregate amount of 
basic compensation from such offices 
exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum. 

Amendment No. 8 provides that the 
limitation on dual compensation for 
more than one civilian office under sec- 
tion 301 of the bill shall not apply to per- 
sons employed under Public Law 87-82, 
relating to employees of the Architect of 
the Capitol in the Senate restaurants, or 
to employees employed under section 208 
of Public Law 812 of the 76th Congress, 
relating to employees of the Architect of 
the Capitol in the House of Representa- 
tives restaurant. 

The present law referred to in amend- 
ment No. 9 (2 U.S. C. 66a) prohibits dual 
compensation if one of the positions is in 
the U.S. Senate; however, one person 
may be employed in more than one part- 
time position in the House of Representa- 
tives if the basic compensation does not 
exceed $2,000 per annum. 

Amendments Nos. 4 to 9 will retain the 
present dual employment rules, applica- 
ble to the employees of the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Rol No. 188] 
Abbitt Griffiths Morrison 
Alger Hansen Morton 
Ashmore Harris Pilcher 
Avery Harvey, Mich. Pool 
Baring Healey Powell 
Bass Hébert Pucinski 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman Purcell 
Blatnik Holifield Quie 
Bolling Hull Randall 
Brock Jones, Ala, Roberts, Ala. 
Buckley Kee Roybal 
Celler Kilburn Ryan, Mich. 
elf Kilgore Senner 

Davis, Tenn Knox Skubitz 

iggs Laird Thomas 
Dingell Lankford Thompson, La. 
Evins Lipscomb Toll 
Fino Long, La. Wallhauser 
Flynt Martin, Mass. Wickersham 
Gibbons Miller, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
Gill Moore 
Gray Moorhead 


July 23 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 369 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ee under the call were dispensed 

th. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution for the 
commemoration of the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover's 90th birthday, August 10, 1964. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIANS IN 
MORE THAN ONE POSITION AND 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF RE- 
TIRED MEMBERS OF THE UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 

the motion offered by the gentleman 

from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON]. 
The motion was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES SALARY 
REFORM ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H.R. 11049) to 
adjust the rates of basic compensation 
of certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is the pay 
bill which was passed by this body and 
has now been passed by the other body. 

I hope the Members of the House real- 
ize that in the version of the other body 
there is a provision which takes a direct 
slap at the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This version 
would limit the raise of Supreme Court 
members to $2,500 instead of $7,500. I 
want to go on record as saying that no 
matter how anyone may feel about the 
actions of the Supreme Court in various 
instances, this is highly inappropriate. 
It certainly would be a severe blow to 
our whole system of government. We 
should, if we so desire, have the courage 
to take action on the basis of whatever 
we might want to do to review their 
decisions and take positive legislative 
action to do so. Certainly it is picayune, 
small, and unseemly to act as the other 
body proposes. 

I hope that the conferees on our side, 
on the part of the House, will insist that 
the compensation of Justices of the Su- 
preme Court be at the level at which 
passed by the House. 


1964 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee ? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


FOOD STAMP ACT OF 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10222) to 
strengthen the agricultural economy; to 
help to achieve a fuller and more effec- 
tive use of food abundances; to provide 
for improved levels of nutrition among 
economically needy households through 
a cooperative Federal-State program of 
food assistance to be operated through 
normal channels of trade; and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 


amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “economically 
needy” and insert: “low-income”. 

Page 2, lines 13 and 14, strike out “in eco- 
nomic need” and insert: “with low incomes”. 

Page 2, line 20, strike out all after (b)“ 
down to and including line 25 and insert: 
“The term ‘food’ means any food or food 
product for human consumption except al- 
coholic beverages, tobacco, those foods which 
are identified on the package as being im- 
ported, and meat and meat products which 
are imported.” 

Page 4, after line 20, insert: 

“(b) In areas where a food stamp program 
is in effect, there shall be no distribution of 
federally owned foods to households under 
the authority of any other law except during 
emergency situations caused by a national 
or other disaster as determined by the Sec- 
retary.”. 

Page 4, line 21, strike out (b)“ and insert 
“(c)”. 

Page 5, strike out lines 4 to 16, inclusive, 
and insert; 

“Sec. 5. (a) Participation in the food 
stamp program shall be límited to those 
households whose income is determined to 
be a substantial limiting factor in the at- 
tainment of a nutritionally adequate diet.” 

“(b) In complying with the limitation on 
participation set forth in subsection (a) 
above, each State agency shall establish 
standards to determine the eligibility of ap- 
plicant households. Such standards shall 
include maximum income limitations con- 
sistent with the income standards used by 
the State agency in administration of its 
federally aided public assistance programs. 
Such standards also shall place a limitation 
on the resources to be allowed eligible 
households. The standards of eligibility to 
be used by each State for the food stamp 
program shall be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary.” 

Page 6, line 17, after “a” insert “low-cost”. 

Page 11, line 8, after “required.” insert “In 
approving the participation of the subdi- 
visions requested by each State in its plan of 
operation, the Secretary shall provide for 
an equitable and orderly expansion among 
the several States in accordance with their 
relative need and readiness to meet their 
requested effective dates of participation.” 

Page 11, after line 19, insert: 

„g) If the Secretary determines that there 
has been gross negligence or fraud on the 
part of the State agency in the certification 
of applicant households, the State shall upon 
request of the Secretary deposit into the 
separate account authorized by section 7 of 
this Act, asum equal to the amount by which 
the value of any coupons issued as a result 
of such negligence or fraud exceeds the 
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amount that was charged for such coupons 
under section 7(b) of this Act.” 

Page 17, lines 11 and 12, strike out “not 
in excess of $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964;”. 

Page 17, line 16, after 1967“ insert “; and 
not in excess of such sum as may hereafter 
be authorized by Congress for any subse- 
quent fiscal year”. 

Page 18, line 2, after “section.” insert “If 
in any fiscal year the Secretary finds that 
the requirements of participating States will 
exceed the limitation set forth herein, the 
Secretary shall direct State agencies to reduce 
the amount of such coupons to be issued 
to participating households to the extent 
necessary to comply with the provisions of 
this subsection.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to strengthen the agricultural economy; to 
help to achieve a fuller and more effective 
use of food abundances; to provide for im- 
proved levels of nutrition among low-income 
households through a cooperative Federal- 
State program of food assistance to be oper- 
ated through normal channels of trade; and 
for other purposes,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I assume the 
gentleman from North Carolina will ad- 
vise the House as to the nature and the 
import of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. COOLEY. I might say to my 
friend that the only one that is of great 
importance is what is known as the 
Miller amendment dealing with imported 
meats. I had anticipated that some 
question would be propounded concern- 
ing that, and I would like to place this 
matter before the House now. 

The language in the bill clearly indi- 
cates that we do not intend for food 
stamps to be used to buy imported meat. 
We definitely do not want to do anything 
which would adversely affect the live- 
stock industry of this country. 

Not even by legislative history do we 
want to indicate that food stamps could 
not be used to buy meat products pro- 
duced domestically, but certainly we do 
not intend to require retailers to main- 
tain a private reporting service to warn 
them that they may be allowing custom- 
ers to use food stamps to buy imported 
beef which may be commingled with do- 
mestic meats in processed foods. I un- 
derstand that some foreign meats are 
used in processed foods. A recent report 
of the Tariff Commission indicates that 
a small amount of imported meat is 
sometimes used in frankfurters, bologna, 
luncheon meat, and canned products, but 
that on an average 80 percent of the 
meat used in these food articles is Ameri- 
can-produced meat. 

The definition “food” in this legisla- 
tion would require to the extent practi- 
cal that if the retailer knew he was offer- 
ing imported meat for sale, he could not 
sell such meat for food coupons. 

He could sell no food product that is 
labeled as imported on the package for 
food stamps. 

He could not, for example, sell any 
meat product that is identified as being 
imported when he bought it—such as 
careass beef or frozen block beef—no 
matter whether he ground it for ham- 
burgers or otherwise processed it before 
offering it for sale. 
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This is a safeguard for the domestic 
meat producer as well as the retailer. If 
a retailer has no provable means of 
knowing whether or not he is handling 
imported meat, then to protect himself 
from penalty he would refuse to sell for 
food stamps virtually all processed food 
containing meat. This would be a severe 
blow to the American cattlemen and in- 
jurious to the American meat industry, 
as well as a crippling strike at the whole 
food stamp program. 

I will say to my friend from Iowa 
that I think that is about the only 
amendment which needs any explana- 
tion. Otherwise the other amend- 
ments are not of great importance. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr: Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I want to 
make my position clear as far as the 
unanimous consent request. of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina is con- 
cerned. 

Members will recall that the minority 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture filed a unanimous minority report 
against the bill in the first instance. 
We also opposed passage of the bill. The 
House, however, passed the bill and it 
went over to the other body where cer- 
tain amendments were attached to the 
bill. Now we are confronted with two 
alternatives. One is to send the bill to 
conference and the other is to concur in 
the Senate amendments. Personally, I 
fear sending the bill to conference would 
be an exercise in futility. I doubt very 
much whether I would sign any confer- 
ence report. Most of the Senate amend- 
ments are clarifying amendments. Some 
of them are of more importance than 
others but none of the changes are of 
great import. The most important 
amendment in my judgment is the 
amendment which would prohibit the 
use of food stamps for foreign meat im- 
ports including meat products. I am 
somewhat fearful that if the bill goes to 
conference this important amendment 
may be eliminated. Hence, I think it is 
the better part of wisdom to agree to the 
Senate amendments. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question or two. I was not here 
when he started his explanation of this 
bill. At the time the bill was before the 
House, on April 8, I offered an amend- 
ment which was adopted which would 
permit the use of surplus commodities. 
In looking over this bill it seems that 
the Senate took out that amendment. I 
want to call attention to the fact that if 
we discontinue the use of surplus com- 
modities, which was going on in these 
communities—I think there were 41 of 
them—for instance, in the city of St. 
Louis, when they put the food stamp 
plan into effect, it cut out more than 60 
percent of the people who were receiving 
food. 

I should like to have some assurance 
from the chairman of this committee 
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that we are not going to make impos- 
sible the distribution of surplus com- 
modities and have people in dire need 
deprived of basic foodstuffs because we 
put in a food stamp plan to give foods 
in certain areas that were not basic 
necessities at all; that is, I want some 
statement from the chairman concern- 
ing this: I think it would be a mistake 
for us to adopt this bill and not give the 
conferees an opportunity to discuss and 
to inform the House that we are not go- 
ing to deprive the poor people of this 
country of the use of these surplus 
commodities. 

There were some 58,000 people in St. 
Louis who were being fed from surplus 
commodities and after the food stamp 
plan went into effect there were only 
12,000 people. I want the chairman 
to explain that to me, if he will. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
turn to page 5, line 7, and read the lan- 
guage, he will see that what he has been 
talking about is taken care of. The 
author of the bill is from the city of 
St. Louis; that is the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. Cer- 
tainly she is not trying to have legis- 
lation passed here which would deprive 
the constituents she represents of nec- 
essary foodstuffs, I suggest to the 
gentleman that he look at line 6 which 
says, by a national or other disaster. 
How more comprehensive could you 
make the language than that? I think 
it is perfectly clear that the program 
would be in operation in the disaster 
areas, wherever they are, or wherever 
there is economic need. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. This lan- 
guage, in my opinion, is not clear 
enough because we say “by national or 
other disaster.” It is not necessary to 
have a disaster for people to be hungry. 

Mr. COOLEY. Hungry or not, if they 
establish eligibility under the program 
they would receive the food. I think the 
author of the bill would agree with me 
on that and I should be glad to yield to 
her if she wishes to give us an explana- 
tion. Is it not her understanding that 
they will get the food if they can estab- 
lish eligibility? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Definitely, that is 
the understanding that we had all along. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentlewoman from 
St. Louis if it is not a fact that there 
were some 58,000 people receiving sur- 
plus commodities in St. Louis and that 
13 months after the food stamp plan 
went into effect there were less than 
12,000 people receiving food under the 
food stamp plan? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. I think I answered 
that during 2 days when we had this 
bill up in April and when the gentle- 
man made the accusation. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It was not 
an accusation; I was just pointing out 
the facts. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. It is true that there 
were many factors involved. I think we 
explained this before, that many people 
who did not qualify were getting this 
food anyway. 
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The programs are for the needy under 
the rules and regulations set up. We 
intend to keep improving regulations in 
cooperation with the department so that 
more people who are eligible will par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentlewoman from 
Missouri, when I offered the amendment 
which would permit the use of surplus 
foods to be distributed to needy people, 
whether she opposed and spoke in op- 
position to my amendment at that time. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If the gentleman 
will yield, I did not offer an objection. 
We were concerned about this situation 
and it was passed in the House and it 
was taken out in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Well, I do 
not think we have had the proper con- 
sideration of the bill, especially with 
reference to this amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I tried to explain that. If 
the gentleman will read the language 
as contained in the bill and the report, 
the gentleman will see that we have the 
same provision. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
ing what it says here: 

In areas where a food stamp program is 
in effect, there shall be no distribution of 
federally owned foods to households under 
the authority of any other law except during 
emergency situations caused by a national or 
other disaster as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think we have 
had proper consideration of the bill, par- 
ticularly with reference to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. We are not going to 
prevent food going to needy people, and 
I believe we assure that. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No, we do 
not. It is not at all required. I am talk- 
ing about what is now in the bill which 
the Senate considered. That is practi- 
cally the same language which I took out 
of the bill in the House. 

Mr, COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
advocate having two programs operating 
at the same time? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am advo- 
cating the use of surplus food to feed 
hungry people. I am advocating the use 
of the products of agriculture by people, 
who because of their economic status are 
hungry and are ill, to have the use of 
this food so long as we have these sur- 
pluses. This would prohibit it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do you want direct 
relief in the distribution of food at the 
same time the food stamp program is 
operating in a given area? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want di- 
rect distribution of surplus commodities 
when it is shown those surplus commod- 
ities are needed. The Director of Wel- 
fare of the State of Missouri told me— 
and I have great confidence in him; he 
has had this position for many years 
under many administrations—if we take 
away the direct distribution of surplus 
commodities many people in the area I 
represent, as well as people in St. Louis, 
are going to go hungry while we still 
have surplus commodities which could 
be used to alleviate this hunger. 


I am read- 
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Mr. COOLEY. Why would they go 
hungry under this food stamp plan? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will tell the 
gentleman why. Under the food stamp 
plan there is a requirement they buy a 
minimum number of stamps. The budg- 
ets of some of these families, paying their 
rent, their utilities and other things like 
that, they do not have the minimum 
amount for which to buy food stamps, 
which is a prerequisite to getting the 
free stamps. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is nothing in this 
law that requires any county to adopt 
this food stamp program, and they can- 
not have it unless they ask for it. The 
gentleman takes a position that is ab- 
solutely incompatible with the purpose 
of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No, I am 
not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
believe we could force the stamp pro- 
gram into a community that does not 
want it? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The county 
courts of many of my counties in Mis- 
souri are operating with great difficulty, 
with limited budgets. If they felt they 
would be relieved of the expense of dis- 
tributing food they would be inclined to 
give that up because the food stamp plan 
would not impose any financial burden 
on the county. Then the people who 
need the food would be the ones to go 
hungry. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do you want to force 
the county to continue or to go into 
direct distribution? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No, not to 
force them, but I want the commodities 
to be used when we have them, and when 
there are people who are hungry. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is exactly the pur- 
pose of the program. The purpose of 
this legislation is to provide food for 
hungry people, not to force it on any 
county, community, or any person. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will bear with me, and further 
reserving the right to object, I think 
what we have done here is not proper. 
The House is being asked to accept a bill 
which is different from the bill that we 
passed here in the House. We adopted 
this amendment in the House with the 
approval and consent of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri, and with the con- 
sent of the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, and I had every reason 
to believe these surplus commodities 
were going to be made available to peo- 
ple who were hungry and who did not 
have the small amount of money to buy 
the minimum requirement of food 
stamps. 

If you pass this bill like it is you are 
going to have a lot of people in this 
Nation going hungry when we still have 
surplus agricultural commodities. My 
apprehension about the food stamp bill 
was because it did not require, first, uti- 
lization of the surplus commodities. 
That is the thing that needs to be done 
12 1 use up all of the surplus commod- 
tles. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the Members of the 
other body would accept your exact lan- 
guage, this would not modify the pro- 
gram and not change it. With or with- 
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out this language you have the same pur- 
pose and you accomplish the same thing. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. This amend- 
ment they put on there just restores the 
language of the bill that we took out in 
the House. I think we should utilize 
first our surplus commodities. That is 
what I was trying to have done. 

Mr. COOLEY. It says that in any area 
where a food stamp program is in effect 
there shall be no direct distribution of 
Federal food. 

Is that not perfectly plain? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. You do not have to 
have the food stamp plan in effect; you 
do not have to have direct distribution. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. There is so 
much temptation when a county court 
has a limited budget, and they are pay- 
ing for this distribution. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Missouri that this 
plan, as it passed the House, is not all I 
wanted it tobe. There were many things 
I wanted to put in the bill, but I am 
willing to compromise to get the plan 
into being so that everyone who really 
wants it can have it. Your county does 
not have to accept the food stamp plan; 
it can stay under direct distribution just 
as it is now. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am not 

speaking for my county alone. I am 
speaking for the Nation. The director of 
welfare in the State of Missouri told me 
that unless we had an amendment similar 
to the one that was adopted by the House 
we would have people in Missouri going 
hungry while we still had surplus com- 
modities available which could not be 
used. 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. I think our own 
State welfare department is being a little 
miserly in giving the funds necessary to 
go into the necessary investigation to 
certify these people. Just because the 
Missouri Welfare Department is not giv- 
ing proper attention to certification of 
welfare cases and provide the assistance 
needed, I do not think we should de- 
prive everybody else of this. No county 
or community has to have the stamp 
plan if it does not want it. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. If we take 
out the Senate amendment, lines 3 
through 7, page 5, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would still have the authority to 
maintain a food distribution plan if he 
felt it was necessary or if some State was 
not giving enough money for the food 
stamp plan. It does not require direct 
distribution but it makes it possible. The 
Senate amendment prohibits it. That is 
what I am opposed to, prohibiting the 
distribution of surpluses which we have 
in great abundance, and which would 
alleviate suffering and hunger for most 
people. I think we should reject this 
Senate amendment. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I do not believe we 
are going to get the Senate to yield on 
this because, as I said, a community does 
not have to take the plan if they do not 
want to; but we should work toward get- 
ting better standards of eligibility in the 
regulations that are set up for these peo- 
ple who have so little money to spend 
for these stamps. I think we are mak- 
ing progress. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What is the 
motion before the House at this time? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina to take the bill from the 
Speaker’s desk and agree to the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I reserve the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. COOLEY. What I want to point 
out to the gentleman—I do not know 
whether or not it is clear to him but it 
is perfectly clear to the author of the 
bill and to the legislative committee that 
with this background and history I do 
not see how there could be any question 
about this amendment which seems to 
be disturbing to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It is very 
clear that the Senate put in the bill 
language which the House took out 
which would be a clear reflection on 
the history, that the Senate said there 
would be no distribution of food to house- 
holds where there is a food stamp plan 
in effect. 

Mr. COOLEY. How can the gentle- 
man disagree with the Senate amend- 
ment when he told me he does not favor 
family distribution in the same place 
where you have a food stamp plan? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No; I think 
it is necessary for people to receive the 
basic food commodities. I do not want 
to prohibit it. This amendment pro- 
hibits it. That is why I feel it is a mis- 
take to bring this up this way. I feel 
we should have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this other than here on the floor. 
I do not see why conferees were not 
asked for. 

Mr. COOLEY. Because nobody was 
disagreeing with it except the gentleman 
from Missouri. The gentleman said he 
was standing alone. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am not 
standing alone. There are people who 
voted against that amendment, who 
commented in their views at that time 
and who are still of the opinion that 
since we have surplus commodities there 
are a good many people that should have 
access to those commodities, 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is now 
delaying this despite the fact we ex- 
plained to him what the language means. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I beg to 
disagree with the gentleman. I know 
he is a learned lawyer, but I think I 
can read the English language. 

Mr, COOLEY. The gentleman's in- 
terpretation does not agree with ours. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Rather than 
take up further time, I am going to 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 1 object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and 
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agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. JENSEN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask this ques- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture [Mr. CooLeY]: Can the 
gentleman assure the House categori- 
cally that food stamps can be used to pur- 
chase meat as provided in this bill? Can 
Ihave his categorical assurance that that 
can be done? 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
mean food stamps can be used to pur- 
chase meat? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly; of course. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of every description? 

Mr. COOLEY. You cannot use stamps 
to purchase meat that has been imported, 
but you can use it to purchase meat do- 
mestically produced. The very discus- 
sion indicates our desire to protect the 
livestock industry. 

Mr. JENSEN. That includes beef, 
lamb, poultry, and others; is that right? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa object to the bill going to 
conference? 

Mr. GROSS. Iobject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION OF 
AUGUST 10, 1964—90TH BIRTHDAY 
OF HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 184) for the commem- 
oration of the Honorable Herbert Hooy- 
er’s 90th birthday, August 10, 1964. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Whereas the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
who has served his fellow man, his country, 
and the world with the greatest devotion, 
will be ninety years of age on August 10, 
1964; and 

Whereas this great leader has twice di- 
rected relief and rehabilitation programs 
for the stricken victims of World War I and 
World War II; and 

Whereas he conceived, drafted, and served 
as Chairman of two Commissions on Orga- 
nization of the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
eral Goyernment; and 

Whereas he served this Nation, first, as 
the Secretary of Commerce, and, then, as 
the thirty-first President of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be 1t 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
hereby extend the Honorable Herbert Hoo- 
ver its felicitations on his birthday, its ad- 
miration for his achievements, and its grati- 
tude for his selfless service to mankind. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
is hereby authorized to issue a proclama- 
tion giving official recognition to August 10, 
1964, as the Honorable Herbert Hoover's 
ninetieth birthday. 

Sec. 3. American flags are to be flown 
especially on that date over the Capitol and 
over the White House and then are to be 
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conveyed to him in commemoration of his 
natal day. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and of course I 
certainly shall not object. I make 
this reservation only so that the record 
will show that this resolution which 
has come from the other body was in- 
troduced there concurrently by both the 
majority and the minority leaders. A 
similar resolution has been introduced 
here in the House of Representatives by 
my very good friend, the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], and by me as 
minority leader. I trust that the reso- 
lution will be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the distinguished minority leader, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], in wholeheartedly endorsing this 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT] ? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 795, 88th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
of the Special Committee To Investigate 
Campaign Expenditures the following 
Members of the House: Mr. Davis, of 
Tennessee, chairman; Mr. Jones, of Ala- 
bama, Mr. O’Brien, of New York, Mr. 
Devine, of Ohio, and Mr. BROMWELL, of 
Iowa. 


TO ESTABLISH A LAND AND WATER 
CONSERVATION FUND, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3846) to es- 
tablish a land and water conservation 
fund to assist the States and Federal 
agencies in meeting present and future 
outdoor recreation demands and needs 
of the American people, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 3846, with 
Mr. NATCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
through section 1 ending on line 8, page 
20 of the committee amendment. 
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Are there any amendments to this sec- 
tion? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MORRIS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morris: Page 
19, lines 16 and 17, strike out the present 
text and insert: 

“SECTION 1. (a) CITATION; EFFECTIVE 
Date.—This Act may be cited as the ‘Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965’ 
and shall become effective on January 1, 
1965.” 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly shall not take the 5 minutes. 

The purpose of the amendment is self- 
explanatory. 

The effective date of the act is to be 
January 1, 1965. 

The reason for the amendment is that 
some of our colleagues have expressed 
some concern about how the act may be 
administered and about some of the 
provisions of the act. We do not believe 
it would be possible for the administra- 
tion to promulgate rules and regulations 
for putting the act into effect prior to 
1965. We wish to make certain that the 
department which will administer the 
law will have plenty of time to write the 
rules and regulations and to be sure that 
they are in conformity with the legisla- 
tive history of this act. Therefore, we are 
making the effective date January 1, 
1965. 

There will be some amendments of- 
fered with respect to fees. There seems 
to be the greatest of apprehension by 
some of our colleagues that entrance fees 
are going to be placed on every lake and 
reservoir in this country. My colleagues, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
That is not so. There is no intention of 
doing so. It could not be done under the 
terms of the act even if there were a de- 
sire to do so. 

I wish to read to the Members again 
the things which must be done before 
any admission fees can be charged. They 
can be charged only when all these con- 
ditions are met. 

First. The area must be specifically 
designated by the President, and notice 
must actually be posted on the land. 
First, the President must say that it 
should be done; next it is necessary to 
physically post the notice on the land. 

Second. The area must be adminis- 
tered by a Federal agency—which ex- 
cludes Federal land and water areas 
under lease to State and local govern- 
ments. In other words, the recreation 
area must be administered by the Fed- 
eral Government. Many of the Bureau 
of Reclamation lakes and reservoirs 
have been turned over, for administra- 
tion of the recreation areas, to the States. 
When this is the case, there could not 
be an admission fee charged. There 
could not be. 

Third. The area must be adminis- 
tered primarily for outdoor recreation. 

Fourth. The area must contain rec- 
reation facilities or services which are 
provided at Federal expense. 

I wish to reiterate once again that 
nothing in the bill requires that the fees 
be imposed. Even if all the aforesaid 
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conditions are met, the language is only 
permissive. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I have some op- 
posite views to those of the gentleman 
from New Mexico. I respect the gentle- 
man’s views. 

On page 22 of the bill is the language: 

Entrance and admission fees may be 
charged at land or water areas administered 
primarily for scenic, scientific, historical, 
cultural, recreational, or wilderness purposes. 


For example, let me ask the gentleman 
this: I have within my district a 900,000- 
acre primitive area, a wilderness area. 
Could the gentleman tell me how in the 
ee he could possibly post an area like 

Mr. MORRIS. I do not think that you 
could, and I do not think that these fees 
would be imposed. 

Mr. WESTLAND. You do not think 
so, and I hope it is not so, but the fact 
is that the bill gives permission to the 
prado Service or a Federal agency to do 

Mr. MORRIS. It gives permission for 
the President, as the first thing. 

Mr. WESTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MORRIS. Let us get that clear. 

Mr. WESTLAND. It gives him per- 
mission to do it. 

Mr. MORRIS. It is permissive. My 
good friend from Washington, may I 
read some guidelines that must be used 
in addition to all four of the conditions 
that must be also present before the im- 
position of fees? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Where do they come 
from? 

Mr. MORRIS. From the report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I think it is on page 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that the 
amendment before us alters the provi- 
sions of the bill to establish an effective 
date after the first of the year; that is, 
on January 1, 1965. Personally, I will 
not oppose that amendment, but I do 
want it clearly and thoroughly under- 
stood that while this will delay for a 
while the impact among the people of 
the United States of these fees, that it 
certainly is not going to keep chickens 
from coming home to roost in the pri- 
maries and in the general election of 
1966. 

I have always considered my good 
friend from New Mexico one of the most 
astute students of the science of politics 
that I know and he has just won that 
title all over again, in my estimation, by 
proposing this particular amendment. I 
say that because, believe you me, if this 
Congress goes home when we conclude 
our work, as we all hope we will con- 
clude it, in a few weeks, with the dis- 
tinction of having begun the attack on 
poverty by starting to charge millions of 
Americans to enter recreational areas 
that they now enter free, there is going 
to be more than one chicken coming 
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home to roost when the folks wake up 


and discover what has happened to them. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. I think perhaps the 
gentleman from New Mexico has taken 
a lesson from the Committee on Agri- 
culture which did not see fit to delay 
the effective date of the wheat bill until 
after the election. ‘Therefore, I think 
from that experience they may have 
derived the reason for this amendment. 
However, the same effects will be there 
in the next election that would be pres- 
ent in this present election, because 
they will just have that much more time 
to pay the fees before the election rolls 
around. Is that not correct? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think that is 
entirely right. 

This one point needs to be made as 
clear as it is possible to make it between 
those of us who have serious misgivings 
about this bill in its present form and 
the equally and perhaps even more dedi- 
cated and eloquent people on the other 
side who are supporting this bill. There 
is no one that I know of on the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs who 
is opposed to the basic idea of having a 
use fee, a user fee, for facilities that are 
provided by the Federal Government ex- 
pressly for recreational use. If you build 
a campsite and you put in utilities and 
if you build a beach and bring bath- 
houses in there to permit the public to 
make use of such an area and you fa- 
cilitate their use and enjoyment of it, 
these are facilities for which a use fee 
very clearly is in order, and violence is 
not done to any great tradition or prin- 
ciple. But if you open the door, as this 
bill does, with entrance and admission 
fees to the national forests and to the 
reservoirs no matter how carefully you 
try to hedge the conditions that are im- 
posed, you are breaking a longstanding 
principle that we have had in the na- 
tional parks. I pointed out yesterday 
that the national parks from the very 
first have been intended to meet an out- 
door recreational requirement. The res- 
ervoirs constructed in this country and 
the national forests being preserved 
meet another imperative public need 
and recreation is an incidental element 
in connection with them. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this partic- 
ular amendment, for the sake of many 
of my colleagues, including myself, will 
be adopted. But I hope that when we 
get on down the road, the amendments 
that will make this bill such that many 
of us can live with it, amendments that 
will be offered on both sides, will be ac- 
cepted in large part by the Committee 
or adopted overwhelmingly by the mem- 
bers of this Committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a lot of 
heat generated here, but the intent of 
this amendment is clear. There is no 
spook behind this amendment. If my 
colleagues will refer to page 19 of the 
committee print, they will find that— 
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This Act may be cited as the “Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1963." 


That is the present title of this bill. 
This is not as it should be, of course, be- 
cause the year 1963 is gone.. We changed 
it for the pure and simple reason of 
bringing it up to date. We also, by bring- 
ing the operation of this bill into effect on 
January 1, 1965, have made it possible 
for the administering agencies to do a 
good job of determining their rules and 
their regulations and setting up the pro- 
cedures by which the provisions of the 
bill will be carried out. The ‘congres- 
sional committees will have the time nec- 
essary to exercise their oversight over it, 
as they go through this period. That is 
all that is involved in this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FUQUA 


Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fuqua: Page 
20, immediately after line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(e) Encouragement of Development as 
Opposed to Acquisition.—In order to encour- 
age the development for outdoor recreational 
purposes of public land owned by the States, 
and public land owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, on the date of enactment of this 
Act, the President shall prescribe such reg- 
ulations as he deems appropriate to assure 
that, to the maximum extent practicable, 
funds made available under this Act shall 
be used for the development of such lands 
for recreational purposes before such funds 
are used for the acquisition of additional 
areas of land for future development for rec- 
reational purposes.” 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I want to commend the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs for this 
very worthwhile piece of legislation. As 
many Members of this House have ex- 
pressed previously, I believe with a few 
corrective amendments this good bill can 
be made a much better bill. 

Mr, Chairman, this legislation repre- 
sents something which we have needed 
for a long time. We in Florida are par- 
ticularly proud of this legislation, be- 
cause as was mentioned yesterday, our 
State legislature has just adopted a $50 
million bond issue to further develop the 
recreational areas of the State of Flor- 
ida. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
there is one matter which is involved 
here at which we should look. We 
should look at first things first. 

Mr. Chairman, we must develop the 
recreational areas which we already have 
before we buy additional land for devel- 
opment for recreational purposes, and 
that we should use the funds provided 
for in this bill to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think we com- 
pletely close the door on the purchase of 
other land. I realize that there are 
areas of the country where we will need 
ultimately to purchase land for recrea- 
tional use and for other purposes. But 
I believe the Congress should first adopt 
a policy that we should encourage the 
development of the lands we now have 
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before we go out and find other areas 
and buy them, Why should we do this 
and place this burden upon the people if 
we are not going to use them? 

Mr. Chairman, I know that in many 
areas of this country there is a great 
need for the improvement of recrea- 
tional parks and forest lands. 

I believe this amendment gives the 
President ample latitude in determining 
these areas which the Congress says we 
must have, and establishes a policy for 
the administrator to follow in the devel- 
opment of this land. This is a very im- 
portant amendment to this bill and I 
believe this other item has been alluded 
to earlier, if we do not do something 
to set forth the congressional intent 
through the adoption of this amend- 
ment, so that the areas which we already 
have shall be further improved and de- 
veloped before new areas are bought. 
This is one of the most essential things 
we need to do through the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES, I want to compliment my 
distinguished colleague upon his pres- 
entation here. I believe this is an im- 
portant question. I am sure it is one 
that is in the minds of a great many 
Members of the House. d 

As I understand my colleague’s amend- 
ment, it would not preclude the acquisi- 
tion of additional land as needed, but it 
focuses attention simply upon the fact 
that it is the sense of Congress, and this 
is important, that lands already owned 
by the Government be developed first. 
Do I understand the gentleman cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. FUQUA. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. It says, in effect, that 
the President shall prescribe rules and 
regulations as he deems appropriate to 
assure to the maximum extent practica- 
ble that these funds are used for devel- 
opment of already owned lands prior to 
the acquisition of additional lands. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Fuqua] listened to my presenta- 
tion yesterday, but I said much the same 
thing, that in these 770 million acres that 
the Federal Government now owns, I 
believed the great need is in developing 
recreational facilities for the people of 
the country before acquiring additional 
properties. 

The gentleman's amendment is some- 
thing new to me. There will be, I un- 
derstand, other amendments along simi- 
lar lines. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
on his thinking and on the presentation 
of this amendment. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentle- 
man from Washington very much. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr, O'HARA of Michigan. I would 
like to inquire of the gentleman if when 
he says in his amendment “to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable,” his amend- 
ment would require the development of 
lands already held by the Government 
whether or not there is need in a partic- 
ular area for additional recreational re- 
sources which might be much less than 
the need in an area where new lands 
could or would be acquired? 

Mr. FUQUA. This leaves the latitude 
to the President because it says he can 
prescribe such rules and regulations as 
he deems practicable. There is flexibil- 
ity. I do not want to completely close 
the door because I realize there are those 
areas where additional land is needed. 
However, in the regulations they adopt 
they can certainly be cognizant of this 
fact in these areas. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I thought yesterday when 
I discussed briefiy with my friend the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fuqua] 
this amendment which he was planning 
to offer some place in the bill and I un- 
derstand at a place having to do with 
forest lands, and at that time when I 
looked at it first, I thought that perhaps 
it might be acceptable. 

After studying it later on in the eve- 
ning I found that it was to be offered to 
that part of the bill wherein the purpose 
as expressed in the first section of the 
bill appears. 

May I say to the gentleman we have 
gone into this matter very thoroughly in 
committee. The question as to whether 
or not this bill is to be considered a bill 
for the development of Federal areas or 
whether it is to be considered as a plan- 
ning and acquisition bill by the Federal 
Government, was considered by our 
committee and it was decided by a rather 
strong vote that the development part 
would be left to the States and the local 
communities as of the present time. In 
other words, what this bill provides and 
what we tried to explain yesterday and 
today is this: The bill provides for a land 
acquisition fund. It is to be divided 
under certain percentages as set forth 
in the bill. 

The largest percent would go to the 
States, and the States would add their 
money for planning, for acquisition and 
for development. A smaller percent 
would be the Federal Government’s part, 
and that part of the money would be 
used for planning and for acquisition. 

Let us keep in mind we have had no 
questions raised for the development of 
the presently established areas as far 
as our Appropriations Committees are 
concerned. They have always been will- 
ing to recommend appropriations for 
development purposes. The only limita- 
tion that has been placed on the amount 
of our Federal moneys available for rec- 
reational areas are the limitations 
placed by Appropriations Committee of 
the House. Money has been furnished 
for the national parks and for Mission 
66, for which money has been provided. 
The Forest Service seems to have no 
difficulty getting money for areas which 
they have set aside for recreational 
purposes. 
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Just recently I received a letter from 
the Chief of the Forest Service asking 
for my opinion on the withdrawal of 
some 7,000-plus acres for new recrea- 
tional areas. This is necessary, and the 
land will be withdrawn from other pur- 
poses and money will be made available 
to develop these areas. 

Let us not lose sight of what the 
purpose of this bill is. If we do not 
plan for the future, but plan only for 
today or the immediate tomorrow, that 
is one thing. But if we wish to secure 
land, especially in the East, that is some- 
thing else, and may I say to my friends 
there is very little to be secured in the 
West unless they are in holding which 
will be purchased by the Forest Service or 
the National Park Service. There are 
to be no condemnation proceedings as 
such, in my opinion. These areas must 
be protected, and they must be pur- 
chased now before the land values go so 
high that Uncle Sam cannot afford to 
purchase them. 

What we are trying to do in this bill is 
to get recreation back to where it be- 
longs, and to get the Federal Govern- 
ment out of it as far as practicable. May 
I say in passing if the Army Engineer 
reservoirs are turned over to the States 
and to the counties, or local subdivisions, 
for government, control, management 
and operation, that will not be changed 
under this bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to get the 
Federal Government out of something 
that the Federal Government in the long 
run cannot afford to be in and should not 
be asked to carry the load. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. 1 yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I fail to see where the 
argument advanced by my distinguished 
and able friend is in conflict with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida, 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say in answer, 
there is no place in the bill that comes 
before the committee that provides for 
development by the Federal Government. 
The amendment of our friend from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Fuqua] is a criteria for devel- 
opment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment points 
up an issue which the House must decide 
in the very beginning of the discussion 
on this bill. That decision is whether 
or not we have the foresight and the 
courage to plan for our grandchildren 
and those who will live in this country 
in the years to come or whether or not 
we are so narrow in our scope concern- 
ing the recreational needs of this coun- 
try that we can only look at those who 
are here today. 

When the Congress authorized the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, one of the orders that was 
given to that Commission was as follows: 
Determine the needs of the United 
States in the year 1975 and the year 
2000 for recreation. The bill which has 
been presented to you by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs is an at- 
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tempt to fulfill the needs of that Com- 
mission's findings. 

The most important thing that the 
Commission found after 3 years of study 
was to acquire lands where the people 
were. I concede that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a large landowner, but un- 
fortunately the Federal Government 
owns land where the fewest people are. 
I can conceive that in California, one of 
our growing States, you might say that 
the needs have changed, but the greatest 
collection of people in the United States 
is still on the east coast from Boston to 
Roanoke, and this is where you must 
acquire land. The land prices in this 
area are skyrocketing. The prices of the 
land that the Federal Government needs 
and that the State and local communi- 
ties need for recreation are skyrocket- 
ing. The purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide two of the agencies of the Federal 
Government charged with recreation, 
namely, the Interior Department and 
the Agriculture Department, with the 
ronnie Hi of acquiring the necessary 
and. 

As far as the States are concerned, 
there is a real effort in this bill to place 
the recreational needs where they should 
be, and that is back on the States and 
the local communities. There is nothing 
in this bill that would prevent States or 
local communities from spending their 
money on a matching basis for the de- 
velopment of lands which they have. 
But I hope that this committee will de- 
cide that the House Interior Committee 
was correct, and that the very purpose 
of the bill for the future of America will 
be preserved and not lost. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, the work of the com- 
mittee is gone. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Iyield. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I agree with 
the gentleman that we need to have 
land, but is there any reason in the world 
that we should sell those 800,000 acres 
and give it to industry? We have to pass 
a bill to sell it. We have to pass a bill 
to make them sell 5 acres. Should not 
we pass a bill to make them pay $8 mil- 
lion? That would be $40 million. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That may be, but that 
does not come within the purview of this 
bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. If my good 
friend will yield further, if we keep giv- 
ing them money, they are never going to 
sell one of those acres. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I want to answer my 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, and 
say the only reason we are not selling is 
because Congress has not set up guide- 
lines and the policy by which we can 
sell our public lands. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words and ask unanimous consent that 
my statement follow the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to direct my remarks to some 
aspects of this proposal which have had 
comparatively little attention. 

As a member of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and as one of 
this body’s two representatives on the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion, I am quite concerned about the con- 
servation of wildlife resources. I have 
just returned from a trip to the northern 
prairie pothole region and would make 
the observation that the drainage of 
these waterfowl! production areas for the 
purpose of creating more farmland is 
most inconsistent, tragic, and ill advised 
in these times of huge agricultural sur- 
pluses. We must get as many of these 
potholes as possible set aside and pro- 
tected under governmental control, State 
or Federal, to protect the waterfowl. If 
the time ever arises that these areas are 
needed for food production they can be 
reclaimed. 

In all, some 50 million Americans hunt 
or fish or do both and they have a real 
stake in H.R. 3846. 

To me it is significant that this bill is 
endorsed by the International Associa- 
tion of Game and Fish Commissioners, an 
organization composed of State and Pro- 
vincial wildlife agency administrators. 
It is significant that the major citizen 
organizations, such as the National Wild- 
life Federation, Izaak Walton League, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, the Wildlife 
Management Institute, the Sport Fish- 
ing Institute, the Wilderness Society, and 
others, also endorse it. 

There is good reason. The land and 
water conservation fund will provide a 
badly needed financial “shot in the arm,” 
particularly for State wildlife agencies. 
This is assuming they will participate in 
their States recreational programs. On 
a matching basis, important amounts of 
“new” money can go, first, into State 
planning and acquisition, followed by de- 
velopment activities. In many respects, 
these projects can complement those 
financed, in part, by Federal aid funds 
accruing through the popular Pittman- 
Robertson and Dingell-Johnson Acts. 
Wildlife management areas, fishing 
lakes, and stream access points, for ex- 
ample, could be provided through this 
fund, as well as parks, picnicking loca- 
tions, and other recreational areas. 

An appropriate part of the Federal 
share of funds will be used for wildlife 
in three ways: First, to acquire lands or 
waters to protect endangered species of 
wildlife; second, to finance recreation at 
national wildlife refuges; and, third, to 
offset, at least in part, the nonreimbursa- 
ble allocations of costs being incurred in 
connection with fish and wildlife and 
recreation at Federal reservoirs. 

Since so much attention is being di- 
rected toward the proposed entrance and 
user fees in this bill, I might emphasize 
the fact that the State wildlife agencies 
are supported almost entirely by the 
sale of hunting and fishing licenses and 
by the Federal aid grants which result 
from excise taxes upon the sale of sport- 
ing arms and ammunition and sport fish- 
ing tackle. Many sportsmen also pur- 
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chase Federal duck stamps. In short, 
sportsmen pay their own way, yet they 
are in the forefront of those asking for 
more fees to produce more outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities. I believe the 
American public will not object to paying 
modest recreational fees when they know 
they will benefit from them, 

There is one other brief observation 
which I should like to make. On our 
recent trip we visited a national wild- 
life refuge and the manager was con- 
cerned about how he could collect recre- 
ational fees on such a large area. The 
Same question has been brought up by 
Corps of Engineers and Forest Service 
personnel. I was happy that the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] 
clarified the fact that fees would be im- 
posed only if they could be administered 
in a reasonable and practical manner. 
In the light of his criteria—see page 
16534 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—Ífees 
shall be charged only where specific fa- 
cilities or services are provided at Fed- 
eral expense. Stickers would not be nec- 
essary for most Corps of Engineers, TVA, 
or Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs al- 
though they could be useful for specific 
recreational developments on them. The 
Forest Service is on record as indicating 
that Federal entrance charges or stickers 
will not be required of persons for gen- 
eral recreational use, including hunting 
and fishing. 

I might point out that State wildlife 
agencies and the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife administer license fees 
and duck stamps without the employ- 
ment of great numbers of law-enforce- 
ment people. There is no reason why 
recreational fees cannot be administered 
in a similar manner. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not permit 
narrow thinking to cause us to fail to dis- 
charge our responsibilities to all the peo- 
ple. The land and water conservation 
fund bill, H.R. 3846, offers an opportunity 
to meet that responsibility, because it 
provides, on a widely recommended and 
strongly supported basis, a means of as- 
sisting Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments in the field of outdoor recreation. 

The public interest in outdoor rec- 
reation is not a new subject but an 
increasingly important one. An act to 
authorize the establishment of a National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission was authorized by the 85th 
Congress and signed into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on June 28, 1958. In its 
policy statement, that act recognized, in 
part, that to preserve, develop, and as- 
sure accessibility to all American people 
of present and future generations such 
quality and quantity of outdoor recrea- 
tion resources would contribute essen- 
tially to the spiritual, cultural, and physi- 
cal well-being of all of us as individuals 
and as a nation. 

The Commission did its work well, and 
a widely accepted report was submitted 
to President Kennedy on January 31, 
1962. In its covering letter, the Commis- 
sion observed that Americans have re- 
sponded in the past to the need for pro- 
tecting their unparalleled outdoor heri- 
tage. To follow their lead in our time. 
when our country is growing even faster 
and becoming ever more urban in charac- 
ter, requires a new scale of effort and in- 
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genuity. Fortunately, both land re- 
sources and the abilities of private and 
public effort are at hand. The Commis- 
sion believes that a great deal can be 
accomplished by well-directed actions, 
taken vigorously in the near future, and 
by coordinated public and private activ- 
ity and investment. 

To further the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, the Congress, in 1963, ap- 
proved an act to “promote the coordina- 
tion and development of effective pro- 
grams relating to outdoor recreation.” 
In that act, the Secretary of the Interior 
was authorized to initiate several actions 
designed to help assure adequate oppor- 
tunity for outdoor recreation for all our 
citizens. Responsibility for implement- 
ing this act has been delegated to the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, an agency 
created in the Department of the Interior 
in 1962. The Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation serves as a focal point for Federal 
activities in outdoor recreation, and it 
also has been directed to undertake im- 
portant liaison work with State and lo- 
cal governments and with the private 
sector in order to help develop and exe- 
cute a coordinated, nationwide effort 
to provide the opportunities in outdoor 
recreation which are sought so eagerly 
by our people. 

H.R. 3846 is designed to fill in the 
framework of the recommendations of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. That Commission 
found, for example, that our national 
population will nearly double by the year 
2000, and that the demand for outdoor 
recreation opportunity will triple. It 
found that the kinds of outdoor recre- 
ation most people want are relatively 
simple, like walking, driving, swimming, 
fishing, hunting, and boating. The Com- 
mission found also that water is the focal 
point of outdoor recreation, and that the 
recreation problem is not one solely of 
acres, but of effectively used acres. It 
found, too, that people want outdoor 
recreation close to home and that a most 
urgent need now is near metropolitan 
areas where two out of three Americans 
live. 

H.R. 3846 will provide a foundation for 
a coordinated Federal-State-local attack 
on outdoor recreation because it offers 
the basic ingredients that must be 
brought to bear in resolving a problem 
of this magnitude. First, it offers a 
source of funds, which are the limiting 
factor to any kind of a program that is 
undertaken. It would provide a match- 
ing grants program to encourage and 
assist State and local governments to 
plan, acquire, and develop outdoor recre- 
ation areas and facilities. In order to 
participate in the acquisition and devel- 
opment phases of the program, the 
States would be required to study out- 
door recreation needs and to draft an 
acceptable program for meeting those 
needs. This will assure that the funds 
will be dispersed and invested in outdoor 
recreation on a logical basis, and that 
their waste or misuse will be avoided. 

Those who may question the need for 
this program should face the facts. In 
1962, for example, the national forests 
attracted more than 112 million visitors. 
There were nearly 107.5 million visitor- 
days use of the national park areas and 
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a partial estimate showed that more than 
126 million persons recreated at areas of 
the Corps of Engineers. The national 
wildlife refuges had more than 11 mil- 
lion visitor-days use. The totals for 
State parks, lakes, and beaches, public 
hunting and fishing lands, and other 
recreation areas are just as impressive. 
Authoritative reports from all sections of 
the country make clear that Americans 
have moved to the outdoors. 

Higher incomes, better transportation, 
increased leisure time, and larger fam- 
ilies mean that more and more people 
will seek places in which they may vaca- 
tion in the years ahead. Population 
growth and expansion simply means 
larger and larger acreages of this Na- 
tion’s lands and waters will be taken ‘up 
by expanding cities, highways, airports, 
and commercial and industrial activities. 
The land and water base on which the 
recreational’ opportunities of coming 
generations depend are constantly 
shrinking. Failure to take appropriate 
action now will be to turn our backs on 
the needs of our citizens now and in the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
question about the kinds of lands that 
might be taken for recreation under the 
terms of this program as well as under 
the programs that already are function- 
ing in a number of the more progressive 
States, including my own State of Penn- 
Sylvania. Others have raised questions 
about the propriety of asking Americans 
to pay for recreational use of certain fa- 
cilities, some of which have been made 
available on a noncharge basis in the 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
‘Federal agencies, inasmuch as they 
would enter into the program under the 
terms of the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, to acquire inholdings in order to 
preserve their recreational value or to 
improve administration. All the ac- 
quisitions that would be made by the 
Federal agencies would be made under 
existing authorities or as specific au- 
thority is granted. Appropriations from 
the land and water conservation fund 
for recommended acquisitions also would 
be subject to the regular and time- 
honored appropriations procedures of 
the Congress. 

I have no fear that the land acquisi- 
tion program will get out of hand, or that 
it will be conducted in such a way as to 
curtail or impair commercial forestry 
operations, commercial and industrial 
expansion, or metropolitan plans. That 
simply is not in the cards. The pro- 
grams of both the Federal agencies and 
the State agencies will come under too 
much scrutiny by the legislative com- 
mittees and bodies for anything like that 
to happen. Do not be misled by such al- 
legations, and remember, too, that out- 
door recreation is good for the economic 
health of communities and the Nation. 

The billions of dollars that are spent 
for the goods and services of outdoor rec- 
reation comprise a significant part of 
our gross national product. Such vast 
sums would not be spent, however, if 
there were no places for the people to 
use what they purchase. 
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In 1954 leisure time spending was 
estimated at $30 billion, today it could be 
as much as $40 billion. Sampling esti- 
mates indicate that tourists spend about 
$25 billion annually; the estimated dol- 
lar value of major sporting goods pur- 
chased in 1959 was just under $2 billion; 
fishermen spend $3 billion for their 
sport; hunters spent an estimated $1.1 
billion; and an estimated $2.1 billion 
was spent at the retail level during 1958 
for boats, engines, and allied accessories. 
Outdoor recreation is big business. It 
provides many jobs, supports all kinds of 
businesses, and adds much to local, State, 
and national economies. 

People are not unwilling to pay nomi- 
nal entrance and user fees for Federal 
lands at which recreation facilities or 
services are provided at Federal expense. 
Entrance and user fees already are 
charged at some Federal areas where spe- 
cial facilities and accommodations are 
provided. H.R. 3846 would provide a 
means of standardizing user and en- 
trance fees at all Federal areas that meet 
the requirements established by the com- 
mittee. The argument has been made 
that the several Federal agencies have 
nearly as many differing policies on the 
assessment and collection of entrance 
and user fees. That is correct. H.R. 
3846 would provide a means whereby the 
procedure could be standardized, recrea- 
tion areas where fees are charged clear- 
ly marked, and the public would know 
what to expect. In addition, it should 
be pointed out that the fees collected 
would make possible the construction 
and improvement of facilities at areas 
where they now are unsatisfactory or 
nonexistent. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will 
enact this bill, Mr; Chairman. H.R. 
3846 is responsive to a need, a need 
recognized by the American people, by 
the legislatures in several States, and by 
the Congress on previous occasions when 
it authorized the nationwide study of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission and directed the Secretary 
of the Interior, through Public Law 88- 
29, to move to coordinate and develop ef- 
fective programs for outdoor recreation. 

This plan for expanding and acceler- 
ating outdoor recreation programs to 
meet human needs at all levels in this 
country has been given thorough study 
and analysis. It is supported by most 
Americans everywhere. H.R. 3846 meets 
most of the tests that have been ap- 
plied. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of this 
farsighted bill without crippling amend- 
ments. 

As the excellent report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion—ORRRC—makes clear, increasing 
leisure time is a blessing, yet it could be a 
curse of our progressive, and increas- 
ingly industrial and urban civilization. 
Most Americans face the prospect of 
more afterwork time in the future, and 
thus the challenge of using it for their 
enrichment; to raise the quality of their 
daily lives. 

At its best, the outdoor recreation ac- 
tivity which this bill will make possible 
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for more American families is essentially 
a renewing experience—a wholesome, 
healthy use of leisure time and a refresh- 
ing change from the workaday world. 
Latent energy is tapped, unused powers 
of the body, mind, and spirit are em- 
ployed, and the individual returns to his 
work with a sense of renewal. 

The fact that we live in a world that 
moves crisis by crisis does not make the 
growing interest in outdoor recreation 
frivolous, nor adequate provision of op- 
portunity unworthy of the Nation's con- 
cern. 

Gen. Omar Bradley once expressed 
what is at stake here very well when he 
said: 

Each of us has need to escape occasionally 
from the noisy world which surrounds us 
and find refreshment in the grandeur of 
nature. Yet, year after year, our scenic 
treasures are being plundered by what we 
call an advancing civilization. If we are 
not careful, we shall leave our children a 
legacy of billion dollar roads leading nowhere 
except to other congested places like those 
they left behind. 

OUTDOOR RECREATION SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The basic facts of outdoor recreation 
supply and demand show why an accel- 
erated, nationwide program—involving 
State, local, and Federal governments, 
and private enterprise—to provide for 
our fast-growing outdoor recreation 
needs is essential. 

All the components of demand are up. 

As the recreation economist, Marion 
Clawson, of Resources for the Future, 
has pointed out in his book “Land and 
Water for Recreation,’ our population 
is increasing at about 1.7 percent a year. 
Per capita real income is rising at about 
the same average rate. Some groups in 
the population are getting a lot more 
leisure—through shorter workweeks, 
longer vacations, longer retirements, and 
inereased longevity—and most people are 
getting a little more leisure. The mo- 
bility of most people is increasing as 
highways and other transportation fa- 
cilities are improving steadily. 

In the past the combined effect has led 
to an increase in outdoor recreation de- 
mand, as measured in actual attendance 
at parks and other outdoor recreation 
areas, of about 10 percent a year. This 
means a doubling in attendance every 
8 years. Few economic series show any 
faster growth rate. Mr. Clawson has 
estimated that total recreation use in the 
year 2000 will be 10 times what it was in 
1956. It has already doubled since 1956. 
The ORRRC estimated that it would 
treble between 1960 and 2000. 

In short, no informed observer has 
suggested that demand will remain at 
the present level or decline. The only 
differences of opinion are as to the extent 
and rapidity of the rise. 

THE PROBLEM IN URBAN AREAS 


The demand is particularly heavy in 
urban and metropolitan areas where 
most of our people live. Naturally, most 
people, most of the time, want outdoor 
recreation close to home. Two out of 
three Americans now live in metropoli- 
tan areas and by the turn of the century 
the rate will be three out of four. It is 
here that demand for most types of out- 
door recreation is concentrated. It is 
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here that most people have the greatest 
need for outdoor recreation. 

And it is here that needs will be most 
difficult to satisfy: the great bulk of de- 
mand must be met during afterwork 
and weekend hours and the larger cities 
and their suburbs have the fewest recre- 
ation facilities per capita and the highest 
land costs. 

We are all aware of how, since World 
War II particularly, the natural land- 
scape near urban areas has been con- 
sumed for urban uses at a prodigious 
rate. Each year more than 1 million 
acres of the natural landscape is con- 
verted to sites for subdivisions, shopping 
centers, highways, industrial plants, and 
other needs. As city dwellers move to 
the “country” to escape asphalt and con- 
crete, the countryside always seems to be 
vanishing over the next hill. 

In the next 40 years not only is our 
urban population expected to double, but 
the land space consumed by urban use 
will double as well. 

Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, emphasized this in a recent ad- 
dress. He said this means that in the 
40-year period we have now entered, we 
will have to provide homes and all of 
the other facilities needed for urban em- 
ployment and leisure equal to all that 
has been built to date in the history of 
our country. 

Dr. Weaver tells us: 

It is in many ways as if we were called 
upon to build the urban United States all 
over again—and had 40 years in which to 
do it. 


The uses of land near urban areas are 
being fixed permanently—and, more of- 
ten than not, without adequate provision 
for outdoor recreation; more often than 
not, without setting aside now, while the 
land remains undeveloped and available 
and at prices within reach for public 
purposes, the sites we will need for parks 
and other outdoor recreation areas. 

To acquire these areas for public use 
is, of course, going to cost money. The 
land and water conservation fund bill 
will authorize a realistic and responsible 
way of solving the financing problems 
we must solve if the future outdoor rec- 
reation needs of our people are to be 
met. 

Are the taxpayers willing to pay the 
price? Are they willing to pay the costs 
of adequate outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities for themselves and their chil- 
dren? 

The success of large-scale outdoor rec- 
reation bond issues and other financing 
measures in at least eight States during 
the last 4 years suggests that the answer 
is an unqualified “yes.” Since 1960 vot- 
ers in at least six States have expressed 
preferences in this field. And significant 
steps toward more adequate, comprehen- 
sive outdoor recreation planning, land 
acquisition and development programs 
have been taken in at least 20 other 
States in the last few years. 

Here is a summary of some of these 
State actions: 

STATE OUTDOOR RECREATION ACTIONS 

In New York, in 1960, Gov. Nelson A. 

Rockefeller recommended a $75 million 
CxX——1059 
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bond issue to acquire new State outdoor 
recreation areas and public access rights 
and for matching grants for new local 
parks. The program was based on a 
State conservation department report, 
“Now or Never: A Bold New Program 
for Outdoor Recreation.” The voters 
approved the bonds, nearly 3 to 1. In 
1962 New York voters approved a second 
$25 million outdoor recreation bond is- 
sue. 

In New Jersey, in 1961, Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner proposed a “green acres” land 
acquisition bond issue—$60 million for 
State areas and grants-in-aid to local 
governments. “Green acres” citizens 
committees urged voters to “vote ‘yes’ 
for yourself and your children.” The 
bonds carried, 3 to 2. 

In Wisconsin, Gov.—now U. S. Sena- 
tor—GAYLORD A. NELSON asked his 1961 
legislature to invest $50 million over 10 
years to acquire new State areas, scenic 
easements and fishing rights. It was to 
be financed by a cent-a-pack cigarette 
tax increase. A statewide conservation 
council provided a focal point for citi- 
zen support. Faced by strong opposi- 
tion in the legislature, NELSON barn- 
stormed the State and by the time the 
program was put to vote, public sup- 
port was overwhelmingly evident. The 
legislature enacted it overwhelmingly. 

In 1962 the Minnesota Natural Re- 
sources Council, a citizens committee ap- 
pointed by Gov. Elmer L. Anderson, 
recommended a 10-year, $55 million 
“plan for action” program emphasizing 
outdoor recreation. In 1963 Gov. Karl 
Rolvaag endorsed it, the legislature ap- 
proved it, increased cigarette taxes to 
help pay for it, and set up the Minne- 
sota Outdoor Recreation Resources Com- 
mission which is now preparing a state- 
wide plan. 

In Florida the 1963 legislature ap- 
proved Gov. Farris Bryant’s outdoor 
recreation program. It includes a 
recreational land acquisition trust fund 
to be financed by excise taxes on recrea- 
tion equipment, revenues from State 
lands, recreation user fees and revenue 
bonds. Last November Florida voters 
approved a measure authorizing sale of 
outdoor recreation revenue bonds. 

Connecticut’s 1963 Legislature ap- 
proved major elements of an open space- 
outdoor recreation action program, 
drawn up at the request of Gov. John N. 
Dempsey, and appropriated $3 million 
to begin a program of matching grants 
to towns and cities. 

In 1963 Pennsylvania voters approved 
Project 70—a $70 million land acquisi- 
tion bond issue calling for investment 
by 1970—of $40 million for new regional 
parks near urban areas, $20 million for 
grants to local governments and $10 mil- 
lion for wildlife areas and hunting and 
fishing access rights. The program was 
proposed during former Gov. David L. 
Lawrence's administration and sup- 
ported by Gov. William W. Scranton. 

In Ohio in 1963 the voters approved a 
combined schools-outdoor recreation 
bond issue, of which $25 million is for 
outdoor recreation capital improvements 
over 3 years. Gov. John A. Rhodes and 
a Citizens for Ohio’s Future Commit- 
tee campaigned for the bonds. 
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In Washington, at the request of Gov. 
Albert Rosellini, the 1963 legislature 
put on next November’s ballot a $10 
million land acquisition bond issue. A 
Citizens for Outdoor Recreation Com- 
mittee is leading the campaign for the 
bonds and also for an initiative measure 
to earmark motorboat fuel taxes for 
shoreline acquisition. 

In 1963, also, Iowa Goy. Harold E. 
Hughes Governor’s Committee on Con- 
servation of Outdoor Resources began 
work on a plan for meeting Iowa’s out- 
door recreation needs through 2000. 
North Dakota Gov. William L. Guy’s 
Governor’s Committee on Outdoor Rec- 
reation began surveying long-range 
needs. Texas Gov. John Connally ap- 
pointed a Governor’s Statewide Water 
Recreation Study Committee. In Michi- 
gan, Gov. George Romney’s Special Con- 
servation Study Committee urged more 
adequate financing of outdoor recrea- 
tion and a statewide plan. The Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Montana, and 
New Mexico Legislatures earmarked 
motorboat fuel tax receipts for outdoor 
recreation purposes. 

This year Delaware Gov. Elbert Carvel 
asked his legislature to approve a State 
and State-assisted local government out- 
door recreation land acquisition pro- 
gram. A committee appointed by Utah 
Gov. George D. Clyde began drafting a 
Utah State recreation plan. Rhode Is- 
land Gov. John H. Chafee’s Task Force 
on Natural Resources recommended an 
outdoor recreation action program and 
a few weeks ago the Rhode Island Leg- 
islature approved and placed on the 
November statewide ballot a $5 million 
bonds issue proposition for outdoor rec- 
reation land acquisition and develop- 
ment. The Indiana Department of Con- 
servation contracted with private 
consultants to prepare a plan to meet In- 
diana’s outdoor recreation needs through 
1975, as requested by Gov. Matthew E. 
Welsh. In Massachusetts Gov. Endicott 
Peabody established an interagency 
committee on recreation to coordinate 
10 State agencies’ recreation programs, 
including a bond-financed self-help con- 
servation program of matching grants 
to local governments. West Virginia 
Gov. William W. Barron authorized a 
$16 million bond issue for State parks 
expansion. In South Dakota, at the di- 
rection of Gov. Archie Gubbrud, the 
State’s industrial development expansion 
agency, began preparing a statewide out- 
door recreation plan. 

The foregoing summary of State action 
is further evidence that many of the 
States are doing their best to meet their 
responsibilities in this field, and that 
many other States are preparing to do 
more than they have so far. 

The ORRRC report emphasized, and 
I agree, that the States should bear the 
principal responsibility to meet the needs 
of their citizens in this field. But, as 
ORRRC learned, State performance in 
outdoor recreation has been uneven; 
progress has been slow in many areas. 
A grant-in-aid program to the States, 
however, as this bill provides, would 
prove to be an important stimulant to 
State action—as similar grant-in-aid 
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programs have been in so many other 


fields. 
THE CALIFORNIA PROGRAM 


My own State of California is one of 
those which has done much to meet its 
responsibilities in this field and is pre- 
paring to do more. 

This November Californians will vote 
on a $150 million outdoor recreation 
bond issue recommended by Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown and approved by our 
legislature. The bonding proposal, 
proposition 1, is a comprehensive one 
along the lines of the New York and 
Pennsylvania programs. It would pro- 
vide financing for acquisition of new 
State parks and beaches—$85 million— 
for minimum development of these new 
State areas—$20 million—for hunting 
and fishing access rights and new wild- 
life areas—$5 million—and for grants- 
in-aid to cities and counties for local 
outdoor recreation projects—$40 million. 

Californians for Beaches and Parks, 
a bipartisan citizen committee, is lead- 
ing the campaign for the bonds. 

I would like to insert at this point in 
the Recor a series of examples of rising 
land costs for State outdoor recreation 
areas in California. I expect that our 
experience in this respect is not much 
different from that of other parts of 
the country: 

Ristnc Lanp COSTS 

As an example of rising land costs, the 
property bought under a $25 million acquisi- 
tion program of the division of beaches and 
parks during 1956-57 has risen in value 7 
percent on a statewide average. 

From this it will be seen that $42,934,000 
would be needed today to acquire the same 
amount of property in 1964 that $25 million 
would have acquired in 1956. Some specific 
examples are: 

Folsom Lake State recreation area was 
purchased between 1956 and 1960: 1,852.27 
acres for $3,117,317.60. Prices paid indicate 
an annual increase in value of 20 percent 
(plus or minus), indicating a value for the 
acquired property today of $6,235,000 more 
or less. 

Columbia State historic park area pur- 
chased between 1956 and 1958: 234.93 acres 
for $408,747.87. Studies indicate an annual 
percentage increase in value of 14.5 percent 
indicating a value for the acquired property 
today of $705,090 more or less. 

Fort Ross State historic park was acquired 
during various periods of time, with the most 
recent acquisition being 353 acres in 1962 
for $236,500. Studies indicate an annual 
percentage increase in value of 6.35 percent, 
indicating a value today of $267,245 for the 
353 acres. 

San Mateo coast State beaches acquisition 
commenced in 1956: 3,870.18 acres having 
been acquired at a cost of $2,189,433.72. Re- 
cent sales and market studies indicate an 
annual percentage increase in value of 20 
percent, indicating a value today of $4,380,- 
000 more or less. 

Humboldt Redwood State Park: Approxi- 
mately 951 acres was purchased between 1958 
and 1960 for $482,700 or $50 per acre. Mar- 
ket studies show an annual percentage in- 
crease of 8.22 percent indicating a value to- 
day of $642,000 for this portion of the park. 

Mount Tamalpais State Park: Approxi- 
mately 407.67 acres was acquired with allo- 
cated funds in 1960 and 1961 for a total cost 
of $345,500. Studies indicate an annual in- 
crease of 10 percent, indicating a value to- 
day of $414,600. 

Carpinteria State Beach: Approximately 
8.03 acres was purchased in 1958 to 1960 for 
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$302,750 with funds allocated in 1956. A 
20 percent annual increase in value is not 
excessive for this property, indicating a value 
today of approximately $545,000. 


Mr. Chairman, I would also like to in- 
sert at this point the partial text of a 
brochure prepared by the Californians 
for Beaches and Parks Committee which 
explains “California's Crisis in Beaches, 
Parks, and Recreation.” Here again, I 
expect that our situation is similar to 
that in many other States: 


CALIFORNIA'S CRISIS IN BEACHES, PARKS, AND 
RECREATION AND ITS SOLUTION 
THE QUESTIONS AND THE ANSWERS 

What is the crisis in California's State 
beaches and parks? 

California's vacation lands—its beaches, its 
parks, and its recreational areas—are being 
overrun by people, people, people. In the 
year ending June 30, 1963, the State’s beach, 
park, and historical areas recorded 73 million 
visitors. Today, our population is 17.5 mil- 
lion; by 1980, we will have 27.5 million. 

Haven't our recreational lands kept pace 
with our growth? 

No. While our population leaped over 50 
percent since 1950, our use of State parks 
and beaches increased 430 percent; at the 
same time, we added only 24 percent in acre- 
age devoted to beach, park, and recreational 
needs. Is it any wonder hundreds of thou- 
sands of Californians had to be turned away 
from public recreational areas last year? 

How much of California land now is de- 
voted to State beach and parks? 

Less than 1 percent of California’s total 
land is set aside as State beaches and parks. 
Of California’s 1,341 miles of recreational 
shoreline, only 156 miles are in State hands. 
There are only 5,299 camping sites in the 
entire State’s beach and park system. Many 
existing parks cannot be further developed 
for camping or picnicking without destroy- 
ing natural values. 

What will happen to California’s last po- 
tential beach and park sites if we don’t act 
now? 

These desirable vacation lands will be lost 
forever. Already California's cities, towns, 
and commercial interests are invading the 
countryside, subdividing farms, leveling hills, 
uprooting orchards, paving pastures, filling 
marshes, hauling sand and gravel, and pol- 
luting streams. Beautiful land areas are 
disappearing fast and those that remain are 
becoming more and more expensive to buy. 

What is the solution to California's beach- 
es and parks crisis? 

The solution will appear on your ballot 
as proposition I, a $150 million bond issue 
for beaches, parks, recreational, and his- 
torical facilities. Its objectives are to set 
aside necessary recreation land for the State’s 
expanding population and to preserve Cal- 
ifornia’s scenic heritage for future genera- 
tions. 

How will the money be used? 

Under terms of the bond issue, $105 mil- 
lion will be utilized for enlarging and im- 
proving the State's beaches and parks and 
preserving historical areas: $40 million will 
be granted to cities and counties to help 
them develop local and nearby recreational 
beaches and parks. The remaining $5 mil- 
lion will be set aside for wildlife conserva- 
tion board projects. 

Why is it simply good business for Cali- 
fornia to buy beach and park land now? 

It makes economic commonsense to buy 
recreation land now. As our population in- 
creases, land values can only travel further 
upward. Please remember that parks and 
beaches owned by the State today have cost 
taxpayers only $49,101,764. That same land 
is now valued at more than $425 million. 
Beaches and parks that would be acquired 
under the forthcoming Park Bond Act will 
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only cost more tomorrow unless we buy them 
today. 

Why bonds? Why not pay for State beach 
and park purchases from current State 
taxes? 

Bonds provide a lump sum now to buy 
land needed at current prices. To purchase 
year by year the land required would result 
in paying higher prices, since land values 
increase year by year. A bond issue places 
the repayment burden equally on future as 
well as present users of State beaches and 
parks. 

RELATION OF H.R. 3846 TO CALIFORNIA PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, despite the great effort 
the people of California and their State 
government are making in this field, we 
feel enactment of the land and water 
conservation fund bill is essential if we 
are to meet the needs. We know it will 
take the best efforts of all of us—on af! 
levels of government and private enter: 
prise—to meet future requirements. 

Californians are proud of their con- 
tributions in this field. 

Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa 
Grove of giant Sequoias became the first 
State park in the Nation after President 
Lincoln approved their purchase by 
California just 100 years ago. 

Our successful State parks bond issue 
of 1928—one of the first in the country— 
encouraged other States. 

The California public outdoor recrea- 
tion plan, completed 4 years ago, was 
pioneering work that has led the way for 
other States. 

On of the factors which adds to our 
financing problems today is the large 
number of visitors we have every year 
who are residents of other States. Our 
State, regional, and local parks and our 
other outdoor areas serve citizens of 
many States. We do not object to this; 
we invite all our visitors to enjoy our 
outdoor areas. Nature has been good to 
us. We want to be able to continue to 
make our bright land enjoyable to all— 
our visitors as well as our own citizens. 
The conservation fund would strengthen 
California’s efforts to do just this. And, 
we are ready to match whatever grant 
California may be eligible for under the 
conservation fund program. 

As Governor Brown testified before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on H.R. 3846: 

There is a great need in California for 
providing new outdoor recreation areas, as 
there is throughout the entire United States. 
Our need is intensified by the tremendous 
growth that California is experiencing and 
will experience throughout the rest of this 
century. This legislation will provide the 
basis for development of an effective Federal 
program in assisting State and local govern- 
ments in meeting the Federal Government's 
own responsibilities in acquiring critical rec- 
reation lands. The open land most urgently 
needed and most rapidly disappearing to 
other uses must be acquired now. 

In view of the fact that the benefits of 
these recreation programs would be available 
to and used by citizens of all the States, we 
feel this * * * [legislation] is appropriate. 


Other Californians have been in the 
forefront of those supporting this legis- 
lation. David Brower, executive director 
of the Sierra Club, for one, has observed: 

Unless some concerted action is taken 
quickly to protect and maintain areas for 
all types of outdoor recreation, we will be 
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unable to meet an outdoor recreation de- 
mand that will triple in the next 30 years. 
We must set aside more of our outdoor re- 
sources while they are still available. 

How can this be accomplished? We feel 
that the passage of the land and water 
conservation bill will obtain a significant 
proportion of our outdoor recreations re- 
sources needs. 


Mr. Brower emphasized that the con- 
servation fund program will help protect 
wilderness. He noted that many general 
outdoor recreation areas and facilities— 
those that provide for the kinds of ac- 
tivities most families prefer most of the 
time—are now overcrowded to such an 
extent that many must be turned away. 

When such conditions exist, Mr. 
Brower noted, the pressure upon wilder- 
ness and other high-quality natural 
areas is increased significantly. 

As a cosponsor of the wilderness bill, 
which will—I trust—soon be before the 
House, I am particularly interested in 
Mr. Brower's comments upon the rela- 
tionship betwen these two major pieces 
of conservation legislation. For each, in 
its way, will do much to secure the bene- 
fits of a balanced range of outdoor recre- 
ation opportunities; together they will 
preserve the irreplaceable against en- 
croachment. 

Mr. Chairman, in urging passage of 
of this bill I expect after Californians 
approve our outdoor recreation bond is- 
sue this fall, after the land and water 
conservation fund program is completed, 
and after the other States, our cities and 
our counties do their best, that our chil- 
dren and their children will consider that 
we—this generation of Americans—did 
not do too much to conserve their out- 
door heritage. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Perhaps what I have to say may be 
considered repetitious to a degree of what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania said, 
but I believe we have been drifting dur- 
ing today and yesterday in the wrong 
direction on this problem. 

Is this or is this not a national prob- 
lem? Is it a parochial, local, or State 
problem? 

It seems to me that the national re- 
sources in the recreation field should be 
legislated about from the national view- 
point. 

Figures can be quite misleading. We 
have heard repeatedly that we have 771 
million acres of public lands. There is 
a natural feeling on the part of a great 
many people, “Good heavens, that is 
enough. Let us not go out on a spend- 
ing spree and buy another 100 million 
acres,” 

But let us do a little subtracting. Let 
us take away the 385 million acres in 
Alaska, which are fairly remote from 
most of our districts. Then what do we 
have remaining? 

We must also consider that some 
areas—the great State of Washington is 
an example—are almost drowning in 
public lands. They have them. 

What about the State of New York? 
Or the State of Connecticut? Or the 
State of New Jersey? I could mention a 
dozen or more States which want a few 
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extra acres where people can enjoy rec- 
reation without traveling across the con- 
tinent. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Iam glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Just to get the rec- 
ord straight for the gentleman from New 
York, the State of Washington is for- 
tunate in that it has a little less 
Government holdings than the national 
average. We are about 32 percent fed- 
erally owned, instead of 34 percent fed- 
erally owned, which is the national 
average. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. As a 
Representative of a State which is down 
to a much lower percentage, may I say 
that I still envy you. 

I assume that my thinking and ap- 
proach might be changed drastically if 
we had great national forests in my 
State. Then I might start thinking 
parochially, too, 

The question before us here and now 
is whether the people of the United 
States, of all the States of the Union, 
are to have a fair opportunity for recrea- 
tion. We cannot distribute the 771 mil- 
lion acres we now have. This bill will 
give some of us representing large areas 
of population an opportunity to provide 
a little recreation. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. The 776 
million acres are in the continental lim- 
its of the United States. I have no 
better authority for that than the chair- 
man of the full committee. That figure 
does not include the 385 million acres in 
Alaska, 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from Texas 
is incorrect. More than half of the 
total of 770 or 780 million acres of which 
the gentleman speaks is in Alaska. 

Beyond that point, it must be remem- 
bered that under the Statehood Act the 
State of Alaska was granted the privilege 
of selecting vast acreages from that land, 
which will belong to the State for dis- 
posal as it desires. There are still a 
number of States which will have an 
opportunity, under the laws which were 
passed by the Congress when those 
States were admitted, to make further 
selections from the public domain for 
their State purposes. This land does not 
all belong to the Federal Government. 
Great portions of it will be given to the 
States. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. 

I wish to say, in conclusion, what 
has really happened is that 80 percent 
of the people of this country are stary- 
ing recreationwise in the midst of what 
appears to be, but is not, plenty. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 
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Mr. HALEY. May I say that I some- 
what agree with my friend from New 
York. 

This, however, it seems to me, now 
comes down probably to a Government or 
a Federal situation simply because many 
of the States of the Union have not pro- 
vided for their own recreation purposes. 
My great State of Florida attempted to 
do that. When we talk about 779 mil- 
lion acres of land that are now held by 
the Federal Government, which is ap- 
proximately 34 percent of all the land 
in the continental United States, we 
must not forget also that many of these 
States have met their own responsi- 
bilities in establishing State parks and 
have paid out considerable amounts of 
money for those recreation facilities. 
Sure, we are now faced with a situation 
where we need it, but I say that we would 
not be in this situation had the States 
met their own responsibilities. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I will say 
that New York State has met that re- 
sponsibility, and what I am pleading for 
today is that we let a couple of trees grow 
in Brooklyn. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise reluctantly in op- 
position to this amendment even though 
it is desirable that the present areas be 
constructed as soon as possible. How- 
ever, I have in mind one particular 
area—and I know there are others— 
wherein if this amendment were passed, 
the land acquisition could not go ahead 
in proper, orderly procedures, and the 
recreation area itself could not be de- 
veloped. I specifically refer to a bill 
which I have before the Committee on 
Agriculture, which has been there for 
quite some time now, which provides for 
the Forest Service to create a recreation 
area in the Mount Rogers Whitetop area 
of the Jefferson National Forest. For 
them to spend money to develop land 
that they now have would cause an exor- 
bitant price to be paid for the outside 
land and would make it prohibitive and 
create an inflation which would in turn 
cause price rises which would be unprec- 
edented in the area because of the de- 
velopments that were made possible by 
the Federal Government. The time is 
getting short, especially in the East, 
when we are going to be able to buy land. 
I certainly feel a major emphasis should 
be placed on acquisition rather than de- 
velopment at this time. We have plenty 
of places along the eastern coast where 
the real cost is not in the development of 
the resort but in the acquisition price of 
the land. Therefore, I am in opposition 
to the amendment, and I certainly feel 
it should be voted down. 

In addition to this, I would point out 
that 60 percent of the moneys that are 
derived from this fund will go to the 
States for the purpose of using it for land 
acquisition or development as they see 
fit as long as it fits into their overall 
plan. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s point of view, and I have 
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opposite points of view, but that is what 
makes horseraces. I want the gentleman 
to know that there are other methods of 
acquiring these properties. I happen to 
be a member of the Forest Reservation 
Commission, and I recall acquiring up 
something like 12,000 acres in Virginia. 
It might be in the gentleman’s district. 
1 cannot recall that exactly. What I am 
getting at is that this is not the only 
method of acquiring additional recrea- 
tional properties. The National Forest 
Reservation Commission, through the 
Weeks law, operates in this way contin- 
ually, and lands are being picked up. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman and I want to 
thank him for the contribution that he 
made in providing approval for the pur- 
chase of certain lands. Both he and the 
gentleman from Mississippi, Congress- 
man CoLMER, serve on this committee. I 
would say to the committee and to the 
House that if we followed the same pro- 
cedure that was outlined by the gentle- 
man from Washington, it would take 10 
years before we could acquire the neces- 
sary land within this one little area. 
Therefore, we need this money and need 
it badly. I am well aware of the opera- 
tion of the Weeks law. I think it is fine, 
and I do not think we need any changes 
ín that regard. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The point has been made 
here several times and the gentleman 
emphasized it again, and I want to nail 
down for all the Members here that this 
bill sets up a fund which provides 60 per- 
cent for the States and 40 percent for 
the Government. The State money can 
be used for development or both acquisi- 
tion and development. It is only the 
Federal money that is restricted to ac- 
quisition and planning but not develop- 
ment. The point ought to be made very 
clear, and I thank the gentleman for 
yielding on that. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida, the author of the 
amendment, briefly. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. I certainly respect 
his views. However, in the section just 
preceding the point where my amend- 
ment comes, it mentions development in 
two places. I might say that I think 
there is ample leeway given to the Presi- 
dent in prescribing certain regulations 
for the development and acquiring of 
land that can take care of situations such 
as the gentleman from New York alluded 
to earlier and such as the gentleman 
from Virginia is concerned about. So I 
think we can properly take care of these 
things. It is not my desire to completely 
close the door but to establish a policy 
that we should develop these lands be- 
fore we start acquiring more land. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his contribution and con- 
cur in what he has said, that his amend- 
ment is not necessary as now proposed 
because ample means have been given to 
the President, and there are ample pro- 
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visions in the bill with reference both to 
the 60-percent provision that goes to the 
State and the 40-percent provision. But 
I believe both provisions should go for 
land acquisition first. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
3846 which will assist the States and the 
Federal Government to meet the outdoor 
recreation needs of the American public. 

This bill honors the traditional Fed- 
eral-State relationship, allocating 50-50 
matching grants for State and local 
planning, development, and land acqui- 
sition for outdoor recreational areas, 

The essential part of this bill, the spe- 
cial conservation fund, will be financed 
largely on a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
fund not only will assist the States to 
develop recreation areas, but will make 
possible land acquisition and develop- 
ment of recreation lands for the Nation- 
al Park Service, Forest Service, and Fish 
and Wildlife Service through the regular 
congressional appropriation process. 
Sixty percent of the appropriations will 
be available for State use and 40 percent 
for Federal purposes. 

The principal sources of the fund are 
reasonable and there are specific limita- 
tions on their application. The fee plan 
is not new. National parks have been 
charging fees for almost 50 years and 
a number of States have made such 
charges a practice. This section has 
been amended to amply limit the collec- 
tion of entrance and admission fees to 
only federally administered areas, to 
maximum amounts, and only to those 
areas primarily recreational in charac- 
ter—prohibiting fees for nonrecreational 
use of water areas. The other two 
sources of revenue to finance the pro- 
gram—proceeds from the Federal excise 
tax derived from motorboat fuel and 
proceeds from the sale of Federal real 
property under the Surplus Property 
Act—will make possible consistent and 
dependable funding and the kind of ad- 
vance planning necessary for a uniform 
national recreational program. Individ- 
uals would continue to have the right for 
refund of the fuel taxes. The surplus 
property provision of H.R. 3846 does not 
interfere with transfer of property with- 
in Federal agencies nor with non-Federal 
purchasers. This section allows for an 
exchange of useless Federal land for land 
which can be of service to the public. 

Provisions for outdoor recreation is a 
national concern. As the committee re- 
port pointed out, the 27-percent increase 
in population since 1946 has been accom- 
panied by a 221-percent increase in the 
use of National Park and Forest Service 
areas and State park systems. The bill 
proves to be an ideal supplement to the 
States recreation programs, as evidenced 
by the State of New York’s $100 million 
bond issue to provide for park and rec- 
reation land acquisition. Now that New 
York's land acquisition program is sub- 
stantially complete the bill will make 
possible the development of these areas 
for maximum public enjoyment. 

H.R. 3846 originated from the recom- 
mendations of the bipartisan Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
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sion appointed by President Eisenhower 
and chaired by Laurance Rockefeller. 
The ORRRC's recommendations were 
presented in 1962 and have been included 
in this bill, to which the Commission has 
given its strong endorsement. The Com- 
mission called for a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation in the Department of the In- 
terior. This has been established. The 
Commission called for substantial finan- 
cial support on a pay-as-you-go basis to 
help States plan and build recreation 
systems in coordination with Federal fa- 
cilities in their area. The ORRRC sup- 
ports the provisions in this bill to raise 
the funds. The Commission recom- 
mended a grant-in-aid program equi- 
tably distributed among the States as in- 
cluded in this bill. Two-fifths of the 
States portion of the fund will be dis- 
tributed equally to the States and three- 
fifths distributed on the basis of need. 

More and more Americans are using 
recreational facilities and their numbers 
will double by the year 2000, The pro- 
jected figures of the ORRRC study estab- 
lishes this beyond all doubt. The enact- 
ment of H.R. 3846 will help meet this 
recreational need through a well- 
planned and businesslike program. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in sincere sup- 
port of the objectives of this bill. I want 
to make it perfectly clear that I have 
no quarrel with the basic objectives, and 
I do not believe most of these questions 
have any basic reservations about the 
intent and purpose of this bill. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
simple fact of the extent of the minority 
views that were expressed indicates that 
even the people on the committee have 
some reservations—not objections but 
reservations or confusion in their mind 
as to exactly what this bill is going to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to be sym- 
pathetic with the objectives of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Fuqua]. Iam not sure that I am in com- 
plete agreement with it and that I will 
support it. I believe I am. However, I 
would like to have clarified a little bit 
further the question as to whether or not 
this amendment will do what I think it 
will do if adopted. Could I have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee? I would like to have this clari- 
fied. I do not believe it has been clari- 
fied in the debate thus far as to the use of 
the Federal share, the 40 percent of the 
funds, that would be collected—the Fed- 
eral portion could only be used as I un- 
derstand the bill for land acquisition. Is 
that not basically right? 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the money will be 
used for planning and acquisition. One 
of the problems that we have today is 
that we do not have any recreational 
planning for the future and we do not 
really know what we are going to need 
for future generations of America. 

Mr. SHORT. I do not have any quar- 
rel with that, may I say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORRIS. The biggest part of it 
will be used for acquisition and then will 
come the planning. 
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Mr. SHORT. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: I believe some of us in reading the 
bill and reading the formula which allo- 
cates to States were prone to come to the 
conclusion that the Federal portion of 
the fund would be allocated back with a 
portion specifically to each individual 
State. Is this right or is this incorrect? 

Mr. MORRIS. No; that is incorrect. 

Mr. SHORT. All right, I think this is 
important to understand. I believe this 
is perhaps one of the better things about 
the bill. 

Thus, then, the Federal portion of the 
money may be used to acquire land where 
some of us think land acquisition is more 
necessary than in other areas. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is correct, like 
in holdings within national parks and 
national forests. 

Mr. SHORT. Let us take for example 
a State like Wyoming with which I am 
sure many of us are familiar, and the 
State of New York, the home State of the 
gentleman who just preceded me, there 
is obviously a difference in the need for 
land acquisition in those two States. 

There may not be any need in Wyo- 
ming, but there is not any question but 
what there is need for acquisition of 
park areas or recreation areas in the 
State of New York. I am not sure but 
what the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida nails this proposition down 
a little bit better than the bill does. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
would simply state that development at 
this time is one of the necessary and one 
of the authorized provisions of activity 
under the terms of this bill. May I call 
attention to page 13 of the committee 
report, which reads: 

The committee notes that these provisions 
of the bill attracted little or no adverse com- 
ment from anyone. Only two questions of 
some consequence developed in connection 
with them. The first is whether the funds 
appropriated for and allotted to the Federal 
agencies should be available not only for land 
acquisition but also for development. The 
other has to do with the extent to which 
appropriations derived from the land and 
water conservation fund should be avail- 
able for forest land acquisition. 

The first of these questions was decided, 
for the time being, in the negative. 


We decided for the time being that 
these moneys should be available for 
acquisition because this is the pressing 
need of our recreational program at the 
present time, and we think that when 
the planning is done it will be found to 
be more pressing than many of us realize. 

Mr. SHORT. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I think the confusion that exists 
is whether or not we are going to have 
the situation where in the Western States 
we have adequate landholdings which are 
not adequately developed. In my opinion 
there does not seem to be enough provi- 
sion in this bill for developing the public 
lands we now have. There does seem to 
be adequate latitude in the use of funds 
that will be available for the acquisition 
of lands where land acquisition is needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fuqua]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Fuqua), there 
were—ayes 42, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Certain revenues placed in separate fund 


Sec. 2. SEPARATE Funp.—During the period 
ending June 30, 1989, and during such ad- 
ditional period as may be required to repay 
any advances made pursuant to section 4(b) 
of this Act, there shall be covered into the 
land and water conservation fund in the 
Treasury of the United States, which fund is 
hereby established and is hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “fund”, the following rev- 
enues and collections: 

(a) ENTRANCE AND USER FEES; ESTABLISH- 
MENT; REGULATIONS.—All proceeds from en- 
trance, admission, and other recreation user 
fees or charges collected or received by the 
National Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Bureau-of Sport Fisheries 
and Wiidlife, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the United 
States section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission (United States and 
Mexico), notwithstanding any provision of 
law that such proceeds shall be credited to 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this Act shall affect 
any rights or authority of the States with 
respect to fish and wildlife, nor shall this 
Act repeal any provision of law that permits 
States or political subdivisions to share in 
the revenues from Federal lands or any pro- 
vision of law that provides that any fees or 
charges collected at particular Federal areas 
shall be used for or credited to specific pur- 
poses or special funds as authorized by that 
provision of law; but the proceeds from’ fees 
or charges established by the President pur- 
suant to this subsection for entrance or ad- 
mission generally to Federal areas shall be 
used solely for the purposes of this Act. 

The President is authorized, to the extent 
and within the limits hereinafter set forth, 
to designate or provide for the designation of 
land or water areas administered by or under 
the authority of the Federal agencies listed 
in the preceding paragraph at which en- 
trance, admission, and other forms of rec- 
reation user fees shall be charged and to 
establish and revise or provide for the estab- 
lishment and revision of such fees as follows: 

(i) An annual fee of not more than $7 
payable by a person entering an area so des- 
ignated by private noncommercial automo- 
bile which, if paid, shall excuse the person 
paying the same and anyone who accom- 
panies him in such automobile from pay- 
ment of any other fee for admission to that 
area and other areas administered by or un- 
der the authority of such agencies, except 
areas which are designated by the President 
as not being within the coverage of the fee, 
during the year for which the fee has been 
paid. 

(u) Fees for a single visit or a series of 
visits during a specified period of less than 
a year to an area so designated payable by 
persons who choose not to pay an annual 
fee under clause (i) of this paragraph or who 
enter such an area by means other than pri- 
vate noncommercial automobile. 

(tii) Fees payable for admission to areas 
not within the coverage of a fee paid under 
clause (i) of this paragraph. 

(iv) Fees for the use within an area of 
sites, bodies of water, facilities, equipment, 
or services provided by the United States. 
Entrance and admission fees may be 
charged at land or water areas administered 
primarily for scenic, scientific, historical, 
cultural, recreational, or wilderness purposes. 
No entrance or admission fee shall be 
charged except at such areas or portions 
thereof administered by a Federal agency 
where recreation facilities or services are 
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provided at Federal expense. No fee of any 
kind shall be charged under any provision of 
this Act for nonrecreational use of the wa- 
ters of reservoirs, canals, or waterways that 
are units in a Federal navigation system. 
All fees established pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be fair and equitable, taking 
into consideration direct and indirect cost 
to the Government, benefits to the recipient, 
public policy or interest served, and other 
pertinent factors. Nothing contained in this 
paragraph shall authorize Federal hunting 
or fishing licenses or fees or charges for com- 
mercial or other activities not related to rec- 
reation. No such fee shall be charged for 
travel by private noncommercial vehicle over 
any national parkway or any road or high- 
way established as a part of the national 
Federal-aid system, as defined in section 101, 
title 23, United States Code, which, though 
it is part of a larger area, is commonly used 
by the public as a means of travel between 
two places either or both of which are out- 
side the area. No such fee shall be charged 
any person for travel by private noncommer- 
cial vehicle over any road or highway to 
any land in which such person has any prop- 
erty right if such land is within any such 
designated area. 

No fees established under clause (ii) or 
clause (111) of the second paragraph of this 
subsection shall become effective with re- 
spect to any area which embraces lands 
more than half of which have heretofore 
been acquired by contribution from the 
government of the State in which the area 
is located until sixty days after the officer 
of the United States who is charged with 
responsibility for establishing such fees has 
advised the Governor of the affected State, 
or an agency of the State designated by the 
Governor for this purpose, of his intention 
so to do, and said officer shall, before finally 
establishing such fees, give consideration 
to any recommendation that the Governor 
or his designee may make with respect there- 
to within said sixty days and to all obliga- 
tions, legal or otherwise, that the United 
States may owe to the State concerned and 
to its citizens with respect to the area in 
question. 

There is hereby repealed the third para- 
graph from the end of the division entitled 
“National Park Service” of section 1 of the 
Act of March 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 238) and the 
second paragraph from the end of the di- 
vision entitled “National Park Service” of 
section 1 of the Act of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1602; 16 U.S.C. 14). Section 4 of the Act 
entitled “An Act authorizing the construc- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved December 24, 1944 (16 U.S.C. 
460d), as amended by the Flood Control 
Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 1195) is further amend- 
ed by deleting , without charge,” in the 
third sentence from the end thereof. All 
other provisions of law that prohibit the 
collection of entrance, admission, or other 
recreation user fees or charges or that re- 
strict the expenditure of funds if such fees 
or charges are collected are hereby also re- 
pealed: Provided, That no provision of any 
law or treaty which extends to any person 
or class of persons a right of free access 
to the shoreline of any reservoir or other 
body of water, or to hunting and fishing 
along or on such shoreline, shall be affected 
by this repealer. 

The heads of departments and agencies 
are authorized to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the collection of any entrance, 
admission, and other recreation user fees 
or charges established pursuant to this sub- 
section for areas under their administra- 
tion. Clear notice that a fee or charge 
has been established shall be posted at each 
area to which it is applicable. Any viola- 
tion of any rules or regulations promulgated 
under this title at an area so posted shall be 
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punishable by imprisonment of not more 
than six months or a fine of not more than 
$500 or both. Any violation of such rules 
and regulations shall be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States district court for 
each district in which the violation occurs, 
and may be considered by a United States 
Commissioner appointed by said court. 

(b) SURPLUS PROPERTY SALES.—All pro- 
ceeds (except so much thereof as may be 
otherwise obligated, credited, or paid under 
authority of those provisions of law set 
forth in section 485(b)-(e), title 40, United 
States Code, or the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1963 (76 Stat. 725) or in 
any later appropriation Act) hereafter re- 
ceived from any disposal of surplus real 
property and related personal property under 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, notwith- 
standing any provision of law that such 
proceeds shall be credited to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury. Nothing in this 
Act shall affect existing laws or regulations 
concerning disposal of real or personal sur- 
plus property to schools, hospitals, and 
States and their political subdivisions. 

(c) MororBoaT FUELS Tax.—The amounts 
provided for in section 201 of this Act. 

Sec. 3. APPROPRIATIONS.—Moneys covered 
into the fund shall be available for expendi- 
ture for the purposes of this Act only when 
appropriated therefor. Such appropriations 
may be made without fiscal-year limitation. 


Allocation of land and water conservation 
fund for State and Federal purposes: Au- 
thorization for advance appropriations 
Sec. 4. (a) ALLOCATION.—There shall be 

submitted with the annual budget of the 

United States a comprehensive statement of 

estimated requirements during the ensuing 

fiscal year for appropriations from the fund. 

In the absence of a provision to the con- 

trary in the Act making an appropriation 

from the fund, (i) the appropriation therein 

made shall be available in the ratio of 60 

per centum for State purposes and 40 per 

centum for Federal purposes, but (ii) the 

President may, during the first five years in 

which appropriations are made from the 

fund, vary said percentages by not more 
than 15 points either way to meet, as nearly 
as may be, the current relative needs of the 

States and the Federal Government. 

(b) ADVANCE APPROPRIATIONS; REPAY- 
MENT.—Beginning with the third full fiscal 
year in which the fund is in operation, and 
for a total of eight years, advance appropria- 
tions are hereby authorized to be made to 
the fund from any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated in such amounts 
as to average not more than $60,000,000 for 
each fiscal year. Such advance appropria- 
tions shall be available for Federal and State 
purposes in the same manner and propor- 
tions as other moneys appropriated from the 
fund. Such advance appropriations shall 
be repaid without interest, beginning at the 
end of the next fiscal year after the first ten 
full fiscal years in which the fund has been 
in operation, by transferring, annually until 
fully repaid, to the general fund of the 
Treasury 50 per centum of the revenues 
received by the land and water conservation 
fund each year under section 2 of this Act 
prior to July 1, 1989, and 100 per centum of 
any revenues thereafter received by the 
fund. Revenues received from the sources 
Specified in section 2 of this Act after July 
1, 1989, or after payment has been com- 
pleted as provided by this subsection, which- 
ever occurs later, shall be credited to mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury. The 
moneys in the fund that are not required 
for repayment purposes may continue to be 
appropriated and allocated in accordance 
with the procedures prescribed by this Act. 

Financial assistance to States 

Sec. 5. GENERAL AUTHORITY; PURPOSES.— 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior (herein- 
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after referred to as the Secretary“) is au- 
thorized to provide financial assistance to 
the States from moneys available for State 
purposes. Payments may be made to the 
States by the Secretary as hereafter provided, 
subject to such terms and conditions as he 
considers appropriate and in the public inter- 
est to carry out the purposes of this Act, for 
outdoor recreation: (1) planning, (2) ac- 
quisition of land, waters, or interests in lands 
or waters, or (3) development. 

(b) APPORTIONMENT AMONG STATES; NOTI- 
FICATION.—Sums appropriated and available 
for State purposes for each fiscal year shall 
be apportioned among the several States by 
the Secretary, whose determination shall be 
final, in accordance with the following 
formula: 

(1) two-fifths shall be apportioned equally 
among the several States; and 

(2) three-fifths shall be apportioned on 
the basis of need to individual States by the 
Secretary in such amounts as in his judg- 
ment will best accomplish the purposes of 
this Act. The determination of need shall 
include among other things a consideration 
of the proportion which the population of 
each State bears to the total population of 
the United States and of the use of outdoor 
recreation resources of individual States by 
persons from outside the State as well as a 
consideration of the Federal resources and 
programs in the particular States. 

The total allocation to an individual State 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsec- 
tion shall not exceed 7 per centum of the 
total amount allocated to the several States 
in any one year. 

The Secretary shall notify each State of 
its apportionments; and the amounts thereof 
shall be available thereafter for payment to 
such State for planning, acquisition, or de- 
velopment projects as hereafter prescribed. 
Any amount of any apportionment that has 
not been paid or obligated by the Secretary 
during the fiscal year in which such notifica- 
tion is given and for two fiscal years there- 
after shall be reapportioned by the Secretary 
in accordance with paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

The District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa 
shall be treated as States for the purposes of 
this title, except for the purpose of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. Their popula- 
tion also shall be included as a part of the 
total population in computing the apportion- 
ment under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(c) MATCHING REQUIREMENTS.—Payments 
to any State shall cover not more than 50 
per centum of the cost of planning, acquisi- 
tion, or development projects that are under- 
taken by the State. The remaining share of 
the cost shall be borne by the State in a 
manner and with such funds or services as 
shall be satisfactory to the Secretary. No 
payment may be made to any State for or on 
account of any cost or obligation incurred 
or any service rendered prior to the date of 
approval of this Act. 

(d) COMPREHENSIVE STATE PLAN REQUIRED; 
PLANNING PROJECTS.—A comprehensive state- 
wide outdoor recreation plan shall be re- 
quired prior to the consideration by the Sec- 
retary of financial assistance for acquisition 
or development projects. The plan shall be 
adequate if, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, it encompasses and will promote the 
purposes of this Act. The plan shall 
contain— 

(1) the name of the State agency that will 
have authority to represent and act for the 
State in dealing with the Secretary for pur- 
poses of this Act; 

(2) an evaluation of the demand for and 
supply of outdoor recreation resources and 
facilities in the State; 

(3) a program for the implementation of 
the plan; and 

(4) other necessary information, as may be 
determined by the Secretary. 
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The plan shall take into account relevant 
Federal resources and programs and shall be 
correlated so far as practicable with other 
State, regional, and local plans. Where there 
exists or is in preparation for any particular 
State a comprehensive plan financed in part 
with funds supplied by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, any statewide out- 
door recreation plan prepared for purposes of 
this Act shall be based upon the same popu- 
lation, growth, and other pertinent factors as 
are used in formulating the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency financed plans. 

The Secretary may provide financial assist- 
ance to any State for projects for the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive statewide out- 
door recreation plan when such plan is not 
otherwise available or for the maintenance of 
such plan, 

(e) PROJECTS FOR LAND AND WATER ACQUI- 
SITION; DEVELOPMENT.—In addition to assist- 
ance for planning projects, the Secretary may 
provide financial assistance to any State for 
the following types of projects or combina- 
tions thereof if they are in accordance with 
the State comprehensive plan: 

(1) ACQUISITION OF LAND AND WATERS.—For 
the acquisition of land, waters, or interests in 
land or waters (other than land, waters, or 
interests in land or waters acquired from the 
United States for less than fair market 
value), but not including incidental costs 
relating to acquisition. 

(2) DEveLOPMENT.—For development, in- 
cluding but not limited to site planning and 
the development of Federal lands under lease 
to States for terms of twenty-five years or 
more. 

(1) REQUIREMENTS FOR PROJECT APPROVAL; 
CONDITION.—Payments may be made to 
States by the Secretary only for those plan- 
ning, acquisition, or development projects 
that are approved by him. No payment may 
be made by the Secretary for or on account of 
any project with respect to which financial 
assistance has been given or promised under 
any other Federal program or activity, and 
no financial assistance may be given under 
any other Federal program or activity for or 
on account of any project with respect to 
which such assistance has been given or 
promised under this Act, The Secretary may 
make payments from time to time in keeping 
with the rate of progress toward the satisfac- 
tory completion of individual projects: Pro- 
vided, That the approval of all projects and 
all payments, or any commitments relating 
thereto, shall be withheld until the Secretary 
receives appropriate written assurance from 
the State that the State has the ability and 
intention to finance its share of the cost of 
the particular project, and to operate and 
maintain by acceptable standards, at State 
expense, the particular properties or facilities 
acquired or developed for public outdoor 
recreation use. 

Payments for all projects shall be made 
by the Secretary to the Governor of the State 
or to a State official or agency designated by 
the Governor or by State law having au- 
thority and responsibility to accept and to 
administer funds ‘paid hereunder for ap- 
proved projects, If consistent with an ap- 
proved project, funds may be transferred by 
the State to a political subdivision or other 
appropriate public agency. 

No property acquired or developed with 
assistance under this section shall, without 
the approval of the Secretary, be converted 
to other than public outdoor recreation 
uses. The Secretary shall approve such con- 
version only if he finds it to be in accord 
with the then existing comprehensive state- 
wide outdoor recreation plan and only upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary to as- 
sure the substitution of other recreation 
properties of at least equal fair market value 
and of reasonably equivalent usefulness and 
location. 

No payment shall be made to any State 
until the State has agreed to (1) provide 
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such reports to the Secretary, in such form 
and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Secretary 
to perform his duties under this Act, and 
(2) provide such fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures as may be necessary to 
assure proper disbursement and accounting 
for Federal funds paid to the State under 
this Act. 

Each recipient of assistance under this Act 
shall keep such records as the Secretary of 
the Interior shall prescribe, including rec- 
ords which fully disclose the amount and 
the disposition by such recipient of the pro- 
ceeds of such assistance, the total cost of 
the project or undertaking in connection 
with which such assistance is given or used, 
and the amount and nature of that portion 
of the cost of the project or undertaking 
supplied by other sources, and such other 
records as will facilitate an effective audit. 

The Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Comptroller General of the United States, or 
any of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of the recipient that are 
pertinent to assistance received under this 
Act. 

(g) COORDINATION WITH FEDERAL AGEN- 
cws.—In order to assure consistency in pol- 
icies and actions under this Act, with other 
related Federal programs and activities (in- 
cluding those conducted pursuant to title 
VII of the Housing Act of 1961 and section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954) and to 
assure coordination of the planning, acquisi- 
tion, and development assistance to States 
under this section with other related Federal 
programs and activities, the President may 
issue such regulations with respect thereto 
as he deems desirable and such assistance 
may be provided only in accordance with 
such regulations. 


ALLOCATION OF MONEYS FOR FEDERAL PURPOSES 


Sec. 6. (a) Moneys appropriated from the 
fund for Federal purposes shall, unless other- 
wise allotted in the appropriation Act mak- 
ing them available, be allotted by the Presi- 
dent to the following purposes and subpur- 
poses in substantially the same proportion 
as the number of visitor-days in areas and 
projects hereinafter described for which ad- 
mission fees are charged under section 2 of 
this Act: 

(1) For the acquisition of land, waters, or 
interests in land or waters as follows: 

NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM; RECREATION 
AREAS.—Within the exterior boundaries of 
areas of the national park system now or 
hereafter authorized or established and of 
areas now or hereafter authorized to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
for outdoor recreation p T 

NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM.—Within wilder- 
ness, wild, and canoe areas of the national 
forest system and within other areas of that 
system which are primarily of value for out- 
door recreation purposes. 

THREATENED SPECIES.—For any national 
area which may be authorized for the 
preservation of species of fish or wildlife that 
are threatened with extinction. 

RECREATION AT REFUGES.—For the in- 
cidental recreation p of section 2 of 
the Act of September 28, 1962 (76 Stat. 653; 
16 U.S.C. 460 k-1); and 

(2) For payment into miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the Treasury as a partial offset for 
those capital costs, if any, of Federal water 
development projects hereafter authorized to 
be constructed by or pursuant to an Act of 
Congress which are allocated to public rec- 
reation and the enhancement of fish and 
wildlife values and financed through ap- 
propriations to water resource agencies. 

(b) ACQUISITION RESTRICTION.—Appropria- 
tions from the fund pursuant to this section 
shall not be used for acquisition unless such 
acquisition is otherwise authorized by law. 
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Funds not to be used for publicity 


Sec. 7. Moneys derived from the sources 
listed in section 2 of this Act shall not be 
available for publicity purposes. 


TITLE II—-MOTORBOAT FUEL TAX PROVISIONS 


Transfers to and from land and water con- 
servation fund 


Sec. 201. (a) There shall be set aside in the 
land and water conservation fund in the 
Treasury of the United States provided for 
in title I of this Act the amounts specified 
in section 209(f) (5) of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 (relating to special motor fuels 
and gasoline used in motorboats). 

(b) There shall be paid from time to time 
from the land and water conservation fund 
into the general fund of the Treasury 
amounts estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as equivalent to— 

(1) the amounts paid before July 1, 1973, 
under section 6421 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to amounts paid in 
respect of gasoline used for certain non- 
highway purposes or by local transit sys- 
tems) with respect to gasoline used after 
December 31, 1963, in motorboats, on the 
basis of claims filed for periods ending be- 
fore October 1, 1972; and 

(2) 80 percent of the floor stocks refunds 
made before July 1, 1973, under section 6412 
(a) (2) of such Code with respect to gasoline 
to be used in motorboats. 


Amendments to Highway Revenue Act of 
1956 


Sec. 202. (a) Section 209(f) of the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 (relating to ex- 
penditures from highway trust fund) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(5) TRANSFERS FROM THE TRUST FOR SPECIAL 
MOTOR FUELS AND GASOLINE USED IN MOTOR- 
BOATS.—The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay from time to time from the trust fund 
into the land and water conservation fund 
provided for in title I of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1963 amounts as 
determined by him in consultation with the 
Secretary of Commerce equivalent to the 
taxes received, on or after January 1, 1964, 
under section 4041(b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to special 
motor fuels used as fuel for the propulsion 
of motorboats and under section 4081 of such 
Code with respect to gasoline used as fuel 
in motorboats.” 

(b) Section 209(f) of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of paragraph (3) 
the following new sentence: “This paragraph 
shall not apply to amounts estimated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as paid under sec- 
tion 6421 of such Code with respect to gaso- 
line used after December 31, 1963, in motor- 
boats.”; and 

(2) by inserting after “such Code” in 
paragraph (4)(C) the following: “(other 
than gasoline to be used in motorboats, as 
estimated by the Secertary of the Treasury)”. 


Mr. ASPINALL (interrupting reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, WHITE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: Page 
20, line 17, strike out all of subsection (a) 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) USER FEES; ESTABLISHMENT; REGULA- 
TIONS.—All proceeds from recreation user fees 
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collected or received by the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management, 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Corps of Engineers, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the United States sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission (United States and Mexico), 
notwithstanding any provision of law that 
such proceeds shall be credited to miscella- 
neous receipts of the Treasury; Provided, 
That nothing in this Act shall affect any 
rights or authority of the States with respect 
to fish and wildlife, nor shall this Act repeal 
any provision of law that permits States or 
political subdivisions to share in the reve- 
nues from Federal lands or any provision of 
law that provides that any fees or charges 
collected at particular Federal areas shall be 
used for or credited to specific purposes or 
special funds as authorized by that provision 
of law. $ 

The President is authorized, to the extent 
and within the limits hereinafter set forth, 
to designate or provide for the designation 
of land or water areas administered by or 
under the authority of the Federal agencies 
listed in the preceding paragraph at which 
recreation user fees shall be charged and to 
establish and revise or provide for the estab- 
lishment and revision of such fees. 

All fees established pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be fair and equitable, taking 
into consideration direct and indirect cost 
to the Government, benefits to the recipient, 
public policy or interest served, and other 
pertinent factors, Nothing contained in this 
paragraph shall authorize Federal hunting or 
fishing licenses or fees or charges for commer- 
cial or other activities not related to recrea- 
tion. No fee shall be charged under any pro- 
vision of this Act for use of the waters of 
reservoirs, canals, or waterways that are units 
in a Federal navigation system, or for travel 
by private noncommercial vehicle or any na- 
tional parkway or any road or highway estab- 
lished as a part of the national Federal-aid 
system, as defined in section 101, title 23, 
United States Code, which, though it is part 
of a larger area, is commonly used by the 
public as a means of travel between two places 
either or both of which are outside the area, 
or for travel by private noncommercial ve- 
hicle over any road or highway by any person 
to any land in which such person has any 
property right if the land is within a desig- 
nated area. No fee shall be charged except 
at such areas or portion thereof adminis- 
tered by a Federal agency where recreation 
facilities or services are provided at Federal 
expense. 

There is hereby repealed the third para- 
graph from the end of the division entitled 
“National Park Service” of section 1 of the 
Act of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1602; 16 U.S.C. 
14). Section 4 of the Act entitled “An Act 
authorizing the construction of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes”, approved De- 
cember 24, 1944 (16 U.S.C, 460d), as amended 
by the Flood Control Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 
1195), is further amended by deleting, 
“without charge,” in the third sentence from 
the end thereof. All other provisions of the 
law that prohibit the collection of recreation 
user fees or that restrict the expenditure of 
funds if such fees are collected are hereby 
also repealed: Provided, That no provision of 
any law or treaty which extends to any per- 
son or class of persons a right of free access 
to the shoreline of any reservoir or other 
body of water, or to hunting and fishing 
along or on such shoreline, shall be affected 
by this repealer: Provided further, That 
nothing in this Act shall deny free public 
access to public lands for recreational uses. 

The heads of departments and agencies 
are authorized to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the collection of any recreation 
user fees or charges established pursuant to 
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this subsection for areas under their admin- 
istration. Clear notice that a fee or charge 
has been established shall be posted at each 
area to which it is applicable. Any violation 
of any rules or regulations promulgated un- 
der this title at an area so posted shall be 
punishable by imprisonment of not more 
than six months or a fine of not more than 
$500 or both. Any violation of such rules 
and regulations shall be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States District Court for 
each district in which the violation occurs, 
and may be considered by a United States 
Commissioner appointed by said court. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
down to the point of decision as to 
whether admission and entrance fees 
will be applied under this particular 
piece of legislation. During the colloquy 
of yesterday it was pointed out that there 
was no intent to charge general admis- 
sion fees to the forests and the water 
areas of the United States, but only to 
charge, in effect, as stated and agreed to 
by the subcommittee chairman, user fees. 

I am sure we are all in agreement, the 
committee and myself, that we are not 
opposed to user fees for areas where Fed- 
eral funds have been expended and 
where facilities have been made avail- 
able. But I believe the tenor of this 
House and of the Members of this House 
is that they are opposed to the general, 
broad precedent that admittedly is pos- 
sible under this bill; to demark any area 
of a national forest for the application 
of admission and entrance fees. No mat- 
ter what assurances we have had here 
today and yesterday, I still feel very 
strongly that these fees may apply, and 
I still feel as we talked here yesterday 
that the militant position of the Forest 
Service and others will ultimately result 
in the application of the broad concept 
of controlled access to the lands and 
waters of the United States. I have op- 
posed and will continue to oppose such a 
theory and proposition as long as I have 
a breath within me. 

I think we have pointed out here that 
it has been the policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to make available to the people 
these lands that they own. As the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] 
said yesterday, it belongs to them and 
they should have the use of it. This is 
what we have fought wars for; to make 
available these public lands to the people 
of the United States. 

I have said before that we are at a 
point of establishing a broad precedent. 
Do we charge admission, do we limit the 
access to the public lands of the United 
States by the implementation of this 
legislation, or do we charge for the use 
of facilities that are constructed and pro- 
vided at public expense? What this 
amendment does is to provide for user 
fees and delete admission and entrance 
fees. 

In line with public land law tradition, 
the recommendations of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, the Democratic Party platform of 
1960 and the stated intent of the Interior 
Committee, no fee could be established 
for mere access to the public lands of the 
United States. Ample provision is made 
for the raising of revenues through the 
charging of user fees at federally con- 
structed recreation facilities, 
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Nearly everyone agrees that the recre- 
ation user should help bear the cost of 
building and maintaining recreational 
facilities, just as the forest products, 
mining and livestock industries do now 
pay for industrial uses of public lands. 
Very few of us, however, believe that 
Americans should be charged for merely 
looking at or entering upon Federal prop- 
erty. My amendment clarifies a conflict 
in H.R. 3846, which would lead to such 
a drastic situation. The conflict to 
which I refer occurs between the sections 
of the bill now granting blanket author- 
ity to the administrators of public lands 
to set boundaries for the charging of 
entrance and admission fees, and a pro- 
vision added in committee which limits 
the authority to charging fees only at 
areas which have been improved for 
recreational purposes. Yesterday I 
pointed out the horrendous consequences 
that are possible under this conflict and 
today I offer this amendment to prevent 
these possibilities. My position is quite 
simple: Recreation user fees are just, 
and in line with the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission recom- 
mendations; entrance and admission fees 
are a breach in the tradition of public 
land laws, contrary to democratic prin- 
ciples and in excess of the proposals of 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. Acceptance of my amend- 
ment would preserve the former and pre- 
vent the latter. 

In view of the answers given yesterday 
during the debate, I think that the com- 
mittee would support this amendment. 
The four conditions for charging fees, 
plus the eight “guidelines on fees” cited 
by the distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man, the gentleman from New Mexico 
Mr. Morris], clearly indicate that only 
user fees are contemplated by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation. I agree with 
the principle for charging user fees, but 
I do not want any blanket language in 
the bill regarding entrance or admission 
fees, even though the committee does 
not believe it will be implemented. I 
say, strike out this language by adoption 
of my amendment, and we will achieve 
the purposes of this legislation without 
placing powers into the hands of public 
land administrators that we have no in- 
tention of giving them. Now is the time 
to check this superfluous grant of power, 
and I ask the support of all Members in 
doing so. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I think that very early 
in the consideration of this bill we have 
reached the point of the very important 
part of the legislation. The question the 
gentleman from Idaho has put to you is, 
Are we going to charge for every recrea- 
tion area? We are not trying to charge 
admission for every recreation area. We 
are trying to say to this present genera- 
tion of Americans, of which we are mem- 
bers, “Won't you be willing to contribute 
just a small amount by paying admission 
fees to the recreation areas where it is 
possible to charge them and where the 
cost of collecting the fees will not be 
greater than the return of the fees?” 
We are trying to say to our children that 
we are willing to pay a small fee that 
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they may enjoy in the future the same 
kind of recreation privileges that we have 
enjoyed in this generation. 

Now that is all there is to it. I am not 
afraid of the militant administration and 
the Hitlerite attitude of these bureau- 
crats because I believe some of the pres- 
ent Members of the Congress are going 
to be here in the future and we are going 
to see that this law is administered in 
the way that it should be. 

You talk about. all the recreation that 
has always been free. Has it really been 
free? It has not been free. It has been 
paid for. It has been paid for by appro- 
priations. We are just trying to ask the 
people who derive the most benefit from 
these recreation areas to pay just a little 
bit. They are not going to pay even 
close to the total cost. They are just go- 
ing to pay a little bit. 

We make the cattleman, when he 
grazes cattle on the national forest, pay 
a fee; do we not? 

We make the man who cuts timber in 
the national forest pay a royalty to the 
Federal Government. 

We make the miner who has a mining 
claim on public land pay a royalty to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I would be most 
pleased to yield to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the gentleman's 
statement should be corrected with re- 
spect to a mining entry on the public 
lands of the United States. The present 
law does not provide for a royalty pay- 
ment to the U.S. Government. That is 
provided for under the terms of the lease 
to the miner. 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman may be 
correct with respect to the forest, but on 
oil and gas leases under the mineral 
leasing act, he pays a royalty from pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman has said 
that this is a new concept and that it 
establishes some sort of precedent for 
the future. Is it not true that for many, 
many years in at least 42 parks of the 
National Park Service we have had ad- 
mission fees and there has been no gen- 
eral complaint? 

Mr. MORRIS. I am sure the gentle- 
man is correct when he says the number 
is 42. I am not certain of the number, 
but I think that is correct. Iknow spe- 
cifically of two—Yosemite and Yellow- 
stone National Park. I know the Shen- 
andoah National Park is another one and 
I am sure there must be over 40. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASPINALL. According to the 
latest report we have, there are 30 na- 
tional parks and 15 of them charge 
entrance fees. We have 83 national mon- 
uments and 21 charge entrance fees. 
Of course, entrance fees are charged at 
other installations of the National Park 
Service. This, of course, is a very good 
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criteria by which we can expect the pro- 
gram which is authorized under this 
legislation to be activated and enforced. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUSH. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question. It is my under- 
standing under this proposed act that 
a State would not be able to charge ad- 
mission fees for access to areas, let us 
say, to a reservoir which had been leased 
to the Federal Government; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MORRIS. We are not saying to 
the State whether they can or cannot. 
Under the law at the present time any 
State that has obtained land or a recrea- 
tion area from the Corps of Engineers 
cannot. But we are not saying what 
they can or cannot do under this legis- 
lation. It will be up to the State. We 
are saying that the Federal Government 
cannot charge a fee on land that is leased 
to the State or turned over to the State 
for recreational purposes. 

‘Mr. ROUSH. As I understand it, if 
this bill should become a law, we are 
changing the present setup and a State 
could then charge admission fees under 
circumstances whereby they could not 
now charge admission fees; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MORRIS. The only place that I 
know of is in Corps of Engineers areas or 
reservoirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Mexico may proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. At the present time any 
land that is turned over to a State or to 
a political subdivision for the adminis- 
tration of the recreation area by the 
Corps of Engineers cannot charge a fee. 
But under this legislation, they could 
when this legislation is passed. The 
State could charge a fee if it so desires. 
But the Federal Government cannot. 

Mr. ROUSH. I thank the gentleman 
for his answers. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. STINSON. A moment ago it was 
mentioned that 15 of our national parks 
currently charge entrance fees. Could 
the gentleman tell me how many of these 
15 national parks have improvements on 
them? 

I believe we are talking about two 
different things. We are talking about 
user fees rather than admission fees. 

Mr. MORRIS. I beg to disagree with 
my dear friend, the gentleman from 
Washington. We are talking about en- 
trance fees. There are places which 
have improvements, like Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park. Let me give an ex- 
ample. At Carlsbad Caverns a user fee 
is charged for the elevators and camp 
site fees. 
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Mr. STINSON. I believe that is the 
whole bone of contention on this amend- 
ment. I do not believe the gentleman 
from Idaho is objecting to user fees when 
improvements have been made. I be- 
lieve that what he objects to are the ad- 
mission fees to unimproved areas. In 
the Snoqualmie National Forest, for ex- 
ample, if improvements were made in 
one corner of the forest, then a picnicker 
on an unimproved area 60 miles away 
=. also have to pay an admission 
ee. 
I believe that is the main opposition 
to this particular legislation. 

Of the 15 national parks which re- 
quire entrance fees I believe we will find 
that most have some kind of improve- 
ments. Therefore, a user fee would be 
justified. 

Mr. MORRIS. They also must have 
some kind of improvements and the im- 
provements must be at Federal expense, 
for there to be an admission fee. 

Mr. STINSON. That is not in the 
legislation, is it? 

Mr. MORRIS. It is in the report and 
the legislation page 22, lines 24, and 25. 

Mr. STINSON. But there is nothing 
in the legislation that would prevent 
charging usage fees for admission to un- 
improved areas not adjacent to the im- 
proved facilities. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. As I understand it, 
no admission fee or user fee could be 
charged unless some improvements had 
been made and unless the area itself had 
a primary use for recreation. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Therefore, the use 
of a national forest, when the national 
forest was used for multiple purposes, 
would not apply. As the law was passed 
a few years ago, no admission fee would 
be charged to a national forest used for 
recreation, fire management, wildlife, 
water resources and multiple uses pre- 
scribed in the bill. It would be only an 
area improved for specific recreation 
purposes where an admission or user fee 
would be charged; is that correct? 

Mr. MORRIS. That is true. 

I wish to emphasize to my colleagues 
once again that this is only permissive 
language. The first thing which would 
be necessary would be to have the area 
declared an area where fees would be col- 
lected, by the President of the United 
States. Then the ground would have to 
be posted, as is done when a farmer 
posts his land against hunting and fish- 
ing. The land would have to be posted, 
to say that an admission fee was to be 
charged. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Following 
this line of questioning, may I make an 
inquiry about the language of the bill? 
If a reservoir is built by the Corps of 
Engineers for flood control purposes, and 
has a recreation facility connected with 
it, under the language of the bill could 
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an admission fee be charged on such a 
project? 

Mr. MORRIS. If Federal funds were 
used for the recreation area, if it were 
built at Federal expense; and if it met 
the four conditions I mentioned a while 
ago, and if the fees followed the other 
eight guidelines I mentioned in my talk 
of yesterday and awhile ago, yes. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MORRIS. I say further to the 
gentleman from Ohio that if the Corps 
of Engineers turned the administration 
of that recreation part of the reservoir 
over to the State of Ohio—if it were in 
Ohio—or to some political subdivision in 
the State of Ohio, no fees could be 
charged by the Federal Government 
under this statute. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. What does 
the gentleman suggest could be done 
with an area surrounded by State-ad- 
ministered lands, with the flood control 
area in the middle of it? 

Mr. MORRIS. That would be the 
problem of the State, not of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to my good 
friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
will nonetheless acknowledge that if you 
have a reservoir of the Corps of Engi- 
neers that has a Federal recreation fa- 
cility constructed on its shores, it is 
intended and contemplated there will be 
a fee for the use of the water of that 
reservoir under this bill. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MORRIS. Ido not want to point 
to any specific reservoir. I might say to 
my friend from Oklahoma, if such a con- 
dition exists and if the four conditions 
that I enumerated yesterday and if the 
eight items in the guidelines are followed 
and it fits in those categories, then a fee 
could be charged, but that does not 
mean it necessarily will be charged. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EDMONDSON 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDSON to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Wurre: Line 
5, subsection (a), strike out the Corps of 
Engineers, the Tennessee Valley Authority”. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
this amendment is adopted, I would cer- 
tainly personally intend to vote for the 
White amendment. If this amendment 
is not adopted, it would be my intention 
to offer this amendment to the body of 
the committee substitute which is before 
us; that is, the committee amendment. 
In any event, I think a case can be made 
for this particular amendment whether 
you are in sympathy with the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Idaho or 
not. I personally intend to vote for the 
White amendment, because I think he 
has placed his finger squarely upon the 
part of this bill which does not quite 
ring true. I say that because time after 
time the gentlemen supporting this bill 
have told us that they are not trying 
to charge entrance and admission fees at 
national forests and they are not trying 
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to charge entrance and admission fees 
at these reservoirs, but when you try to 
back them up and say, why not eliminate 
the entrance and admission fee and just 
limit it to a use fee on a facility, you do 
not get an answer. In fact, if you are 
going to have an entrance fee limited to 
actual recreation facilities, why not ac- 
cept the amendment, which is No. 3 in 
the list of those that I put in the REC- 
ORD yesterday, which provides that no 
fee shall be collected unless the individ- 
ual from whom the fee is sought is ac- 
tually entering a recreational facility or 
service area. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia got the answer here a minute ago 
that no fee would be charged unless they 
actually entered a recreational facility 
or service area in a national forest. Yet 
there has been thus far—and I would 
like to see a change of position on the 
part of the members on both sides of the 
committee—a refusal to accept this sim- 
ple amendment which is No. 3 among 
those that I will be offering in the course 
of this day. 

Now, why should the Tennessee Valley 
and the Army engineers be eliminated 
from this bill? Whether you take the 
White amendment or the committee bill 
itself, I tried to point out several good 
reasons for it yesterday. I think there 
are some here today who did not hear 
the argument yesterday. In the first 
place, we have a commitment in the law 
to most of these reservoirs. You see 
them here on this particular map. You 
see the hundreds of reservoirs scattered 
across the country. We have a commit- 
ment in law and in policy stated in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 and stated 
again in the Flood Control Act of 1946 
and stated again in the Flood Control Act 
of 1954 and in the River and Harbor 
Act of 1962. The law plainly states: 
“The water areas of all such projects 
shall be open to public use generally 
without charge for boating, swimming, 
bathing, fishing, and other recreational 
purposes.” 

This is not a new concept. This has 
been part of the public policy of the 
United States since the year 1787. We 
have consistently said that, like the seven 
seas, the water areas shall be free to the 
public. We are going to break that pol- 
icy if we do not adopt the amendment I 
am now offering and if we do not take 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Army engineers out of this bill. We will 
also break, I say to my friends on this 
side, a specific commitment in our 1960 
platform. I read it to you yesterday. It 
said that we will support measures to in- 
sure public access to public lands on a 
free basis without charge. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Why did not my col- 
league, if he feels this way about it, take 
out the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
U.S. section of the International Bound- 
ary Waters Commission also? In other 
words, he has hit only two areas. He 
leaves an inequity existing by his 
amendment. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. The chairman 
makes a point that I would certainly be 
willing to accept; I would be glad to 
accept an amendment to the amendment 
that I have offered including them. But 
there is a basic difference between them. 
And that is the third point of the amend- 
ment that I want to make today. The 
TVA reservoirs, the Army engineer res- 
ervoirs, are reservoirs in many instances 
across this land that play an integral 
part in navigation. They fit into the 
seven seas or freedom of the seas con- 
cept. They fit into the picture of free- 
dom to travel across the waterways of 
the country just as we have the freedom 
to travel across the highways of the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Eb- 
MONDSON] has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Interior a willingness to concede 
that there should not be a fee for trans- 
port of commercial vessels on actual 
units of the navigation system. They 
have conceded this point. It appears in 
the bill as reported by the committee. 
But they want to turn over on the other 
side and say that we do want to have the 
authority to impose use fees, entrance 
and admission fees, for recreational 
boats that travel on these same waters. 
The only exemption that they authorize 
is for nonrecreational boats on units of 
the navigation system. 

A man goes out there to fish; a man 
goes out there with his family on pleas- 
ure of any kind, whether in a rowboat, a 
canoe, or high-powered cruiser; and they 
want the authority to impose a use fee. 

My good friend from New Mexico may 
not be willing to give a direct answer 
as to whether there would be a use fee 
on a reservoir, or where there is a State 
recreational area on the shores. But I 
can assure him that there is no equivoca- 
tion on that point from the distinguished 
Secretary of the Interior, a former Mem- 
ber of this body, because he makes no 
pretense at all that he does not desire 
the authority to impose a boat-use fee on 
any reservoir where there is a Federal 
recreational facility that represents a 
Federal investment. And what would 
that mean in your Federal reservoirs 
where you have some State development? 

It would mean on the land area con- 
trolled by the State there is no fee, but 
it would mean that if you went in the 
water, if you took a boat out there, 
whether you went out to fish or just ride 
on the water, then a Federal fee would be 
collectible on the water area itself. This 
may not be the intention of my friend 
from New Mexico; it may not be the in- 
tention of my friend from Colorado, but 
I can tell you on my honor as a Member 
of this House that I sat across the room 
from the Secretary of the Interior and 
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had him tell me that he believes he 
should have that authority on Army en- 
gineer reservoirs as well as on reser- 
voirs of the Department of Interior. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a similar amendment at the desk and 
I concur wholeheartedly in what has 
been said by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

As a matter of fact, I have written 
the Secretary of Interior for assurances 
that no new admission or user fees would 
be charged on the TVA reservoirs or the 
Corps of Engineers reservoirs and he will 
not give me that assurance in writing. 
I have tried for over 8 months to get that 
assurance. 

Mr. Chairman, whereas some mem- 
bers of the committee tell me that this is 
not applicable to the lakes involved, I 
say to the members of this Committee 
that if this bill passes, what they say will 
be true. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. QUILLEN, If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is not the intention 
in our construction of these reservoirs, 
that any entrance, admission, or user fees 
be charged and that they should always 
be free for use by the people. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I make this fur- 
ther point before yielding further. The 
basically unfair thing about this bill is 
that while it is designed to provide land 
acquisition authority for the National 
Park Service and for the Forest Service, 
it has no land acquisition authority in it 
for the reservoir areas whether they be 
TVA or Corps of Engineers reservoirs. 
It has no development authority in it 
for the reservoir areas of the Corps of 
Engineers or of the TVA, unless the 
States elect to spend some of their 
money on them. They will get a sizable 
sum of money from the users on a num- 
ber of Army Engineers reservoirs, from 
the users of TVA and other facilities if 
they follow through with this plan. But 
they are not going to invest a red cent of 
Federal money in land acquisition on 
these areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the members 
of the Committee that is basically unfair. 
It is justification in itself for taking 
these reservoirs out of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we will still have a pro- 
gram and we will still have a fund run- 
ning over $100 million a year with the 
Army Engineers and TVA reservoirs out 
of it. The fund in its entirety can be 
devoted to Park Service purposes, to For- 
est Service purposes and we can do a 
good job. But Isay to you, eliminate the 
threatened invasion of a longstanding 
tradition against waterway tolls, elimi- 
nate the discrimination that exists 
against the reservoir areas, and adopt 
this amendment. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Edmondson amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE], 
as proposed to be amended by the 
amendment which has been offered by 
my good friend and colleague the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], 
pretty well indicates to the Committee 
of the Whole just what our committee 
was up against when we were trying 
to resolve the equities in this matter 
formulating legislation for recreation 
programs. 

As I said before, what we are trying to 
do, of course, is to get recreation down to 
the lower levels of government where it 
can be properly handled and handled at 
the least expense. What we are trying to 
do is to see to it that whatever guidelines 
we adopt they shall be equitable through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not fair for one 
facility of recreation potential to be 
treated any differently than another fa- 
cility. Uncle Sam spends his money for 
all these facilities. There is not any ques- 
tion about that, whether it is a national 
park or a reservoir of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation or an Army Engineers reser- 
voir, it makes no difference. 

Mr. Chairman, all of these are primar- 
ily dependent upon Uncle Sam’s Treas- 
ury to get started and all too often to 
continue, especially in matters which 
were not originally intended when they 
were authorized and constructed. 

Mr, Chairman, if the recreation pro- 
gram is such that the Federal Govern- 
ment should turn its eyes to it and see to 
it that a proper plan is provided and that 
proper areas are provided in permitting 
the States to expend their moneys as they 
see fit either for development or for ac- 
quisition, then it seems to me that the 
equities throughout the United States 
should be the same. 

The TVA at the present time does not 
come under the provisions of this bill, 
and it will not come under the provisions 
of this bill unless it is authorized as a 
recreational area which will be support- 
ed to a great extent by Federal funds. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army Corps of En- 
gineers has dozens—my colleague, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON], says hundreds of reservoirs. 
Many of these reservoirs, most of them 
in fact, have been turned over to the 
States and the local levels of government 
for their operation and maintenance. 

These reservoirs will not come under 
the provisions of this bill. As far as I 
am concerned—and I say this in all sin- 
cerity—I think that practically all res- 
ervoirs as far as recreational potential- 
ities are concerned, should be turned 
over to the States or to the counties, and 
that only in those places where the res- 
ervoirs are of sufficient magnitude or of 
sufficient importance to the whole pro- 
gram of the United States in recreational 
matters should they be continued to be 
under the operation, supervision, and de- 
cision of the Federal Government. We 
are doing this as far as the Bureau of 
Reclamation reservoirs are concerned. 
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It is only the larger reservoirs, the res- 
ervoirs that are next to forest land or 
reservoirs close to or a part of the areas 
that have significant value that entitle 
them to consideration as national rec- 
reational areas that are receiving Fed- 
eral supervision and operation at the 
present time. 

What we are talking about here, as far 
as price of admission, Mr. Chairman, 
may appear important for some of us, 
but it is not too important tome. Fora 
$7 ticket an individual or five individuals 
can ride throughout all of the year and 
visit every Federal installation that 
comes under the provision of entrance 
fees provided in legislation now before 
the Committee. That is what is in- 
volved. 

You can talk about red worms, you 
can talk about the land of the fee, you 
can talk about anything you want to, 
but we are going to pay sooner or later 
in the United States for this part of our 
everyday life. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I heard throughout 
tne debate the words used that presently 
the Corps of Engineers have turned over 
most of their reservoirs to the States for 
operation and recreation. I have not 
heard anybody say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not withdraw that trans- 
fer the minute you pass this bill. For all 
practical purposes it would take only 
the action of the Secretary of Interior 
or a Federal official or the Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers to take back from 
the States these areas. 

Am I not right about that? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think the gentle- 
man is right, if you have that lack of 
confidence in the agencies administering 
these activities. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman it is not lack of confidence, it 
is the fact I have complete confidence 
they will the minute they can take over. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If that is the way 
you feel about it, I suggest you vote 
against the White and Edmondson 
amendments in order to say to them if 
they do take it back they become a part 
of the recreational program of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, in conservation there 
is no politics. No politics is intended in 
the introduction of this little colloquy 
we have with reference to a political 
Platform. 

I am reminded that shortly before we, 
on this side of the aisle, went to San 
Francisco to engage in convention a gen- 
tleman from the other side of the aisle 
said to me one morning: 

What you should do in your convention is 
to select as your platform the first Franklin 
D. Roosevelt political platform, for two rea- 
sons: In the first place, it is a conservative 


program, and in the second place it has never 
been used. 


That is not the only platform of which 
this can be said, and that is true on both 
sides of the aisle. 
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I do not think there is anything seri- 
ous when conditions change so that we 
alter our opinions regarding such smaller 
items as are involved here. I do want 
to refer, for the benefit of those people 
who might be interested in this platform 
conception, a paragraph or two from a 
letter which the late President John F. 
Kennedy sent to the Congress regarding 
this legislation. 

He said: 

It is reasonable and in the public interest 
that needed improvements and expansion of 
outdoor recreation opportunities be financed 
largely on a pay-as-you-go basis from a sys- 
tem of fees collected from the direct bene- 
ficiaries—the users of Federal recreation 
lands and waters. The proposed land and 
water conservation fund would therefore be 
financed in part from Federal entrance, ad- 
mission, or other recreation user fees. 


Continuing Mr. Kennedy’s words: 

In addition, the fund would be financed 
from the sale of Federal surplus real property 
and from the proceeds of the existing 4-cent 
tax on marine gasoline and special motor 
fuels used in pleasure boats. 


He concluded in this fashion: 

Actions deferred are all too often oppor- 
tunities lost, particularly in safeguarding our 
natural resources. I urge the enactment of 
this proposal at the earliest possible date so 
that a further significant step may be taken 
to assure the availability and accessibility of 
land and water-based recreation opportuni- 
ties for all Americans, 


It is signed, “Sincerely, John F. 
Kennedy.” 

This is the President who ran on the 
platform which some of us say we are 
violating. 

There has to be a change in attitude. 
No one could contemplate a few years 
ago the number of tent campers, trailer 
travelers, motorboat users, and water 
Skiers that we have today. No one could 
contemplate this big change. No one 
gave serious thought to a situation where 
the Government owns vast acreages of 
land, with 70 percent of the people lo- 
cated where 15 percent of the land is 
located. The opposite is also true. No 
one could anticipate the rising cost of 
getting this property. 

You could carry this argument to a 
pretty absurd conclusion. I suppose be- 
cause I pay taxes to support the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, since we bought a uni- 
versity fieldhouse, since we buy the uni- 
forms which outfit the football team, we 
should be able to go see the football 
games free in the fall because the uni- 
versity belongs to us. We charge the 
people because they get the direct benefit. 

Too many people have the idea that 
what we want in the way of recreation 
is a once-a-year activity. This commit- 
tee seeks to remove the idea that recrea- 
tion is a once-a-year activity. We are 
trying to have recreation available all 
over the Nation, so that every man, 
woman, and child, rich, poor, or any 
other classification you want, will be able 
to use these recreation facilities close to 
home frequently and at a minimum cost. 

You have a pretty easy choice to make 
here. The first parks were created out 
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of the public lands. They did not cost 
anybody anything. But we have had to 
buy land at Cape Cod, Point Reyes, and 
Padre Island. These are areas the Gov- 
ernment must buy. Our procedure has 
been set. You can have a pay-as-you-go 
basis to establish recreation centers all 
over the United States for all the citi- 
zens under the control of the State and 
local government or you can have a total 
federally operated, owned, and main- 
tained system of national areas for 
recreation. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these amend- 
ments reach the heart of the bill, and I 
hope shortly we can make a decision. 
All they want to do with these amend- 
ments is just strike out the heart of the 
mechanism we are trying to set up to 
finance the things for this generation 
and the generations ahead. You cannot 
get something for nothing, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa pointed out. I cannot 
believe that the American people are go- 
ing to blame those in Congress who sug- 
gest that those who use the facilities pro- 
vided by the taxpayers’ money should 
pay a little bit more than those who 
do not, when we are trying to acquire the 
parks we need in the East, West, North, 
and South. I hope my friends will not 
take a parochial view of this thing. The 
Interior Committee is dominated in a 
large degree by westerners. This is a 
bill in which our committee gives con- 
sideration to the East. We will get you 
Tocks Island for New Jersey and the 
people in the East and we will pay for 
it with these funds. We will acquire the 
Fire Island Seashore for the people of 
New York. 

We will make the great Ozark River 
a national monument that will provide 
recreation for people, in that section of 
the country, but we cannot do it without 
money. This is the sound and conserva- 
tive way to do the job. There just is not 
any other way to do it. 

Sure, it is all very nice if Members 
from the TVA areas and from Oklahoma 
where there are a lot of Corps of En- 
gineers projects vote to just knock them 
out. Because you see under the bill your 
States will get the 60-percent distribu- 
tion. You will get your full share. But 
1 9 people will not be paying anything 
for it. 

It was said here earlier that we are 
going to take the Corps of Engineers 
projects out of here because they are all 
paid for and that we have made com- 
mitments. I have the hearings here 
which the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Evins] conducted. 

All that the Corps of Engineers asked 
for in this year’s budget for recreation on 
Corps of Engineers projects was $21 mil- 
lion. ‘The people who use those reser- 
voirs are going to get all these benefits. 
But if this amendment carries we cannot 
under any circumstances regardless of 
how much the Federal Government 
spends charge anything for them. 

About this commitment that was 
supposedly made. The gentleman from 
Iowa suggested that times have 
changed—and they have. Maybe we 
built a dam in 1944 and we said under 
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that act that no fees could be charged for 
the use of the water. But this is a pro- 
gram under which the Government will 
now go in and perhaps acquire valuable 
lands and shorelines and run in water- 
lines and run in roads and build boat 
ramps and build camping facilities and 
picnic tables and all the rest. Then we 
say that under such special circum- 
stances where the President feels it is 
just and all of these really tough criteria 
are met, that then you might be able to 
charge an admission fee. 

I cannot make the great distinction 
that some make between admission fees 
as being very evil and user fees being 
probably all right. I think we have to 
give the administrators a little bit of 
leeway here. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose the Gov- 
ernment spends $10 million on a reser- 
voir and another million dollars on 
camping grounds and picnic tables and 
waterlines and all the rest. You will find 
that if this amendment carries, you can- 
not charge entrance fees but you can 
only charge a user fee. 

The practical way in a particular 
situation may be that where the main 
road comes in to charge everybody 50 
cents a head who want to use that for a 
day or a week or if they want to pay $7 
to use this or any other national park for 
a whole year. But no—we cannot do 
that if this amendment carries. You 
have to have the forest ranger or the 
agency in charge going to each picnic 
table or to each campground trying to 
collect the fees. In such a case this is 
not the practical way to do it. The bill 
sets up a flexible system. It sets up a 
system that gives the administrator a 
little bit of discretion. I think of all the 
Federal agencies and we hear this talk 
about bureaucrats—but of all the Federal 
agencies the ones I have the most con- 
fidence in are the forest rangers and the 
national park rangers. They are the 
kind of people who are going to be ad- 
ministering this program. I think they 
will do the job with discretion and with 
judgment. 

I think it is unfair to take out the 
Corps of Engineers and take out the 
TVA and leave in the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation projects and others that have 
been mentioned here. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I cannot under- 
stand the gentleman’s thinking when the 
gentleman says that Oklahoma will not 
pay under the program if the engineer 
projects are deleted. He overlooks en- 
tirely the fact that Oklahoma has a great 
national park and national forest and 
fees there would be just as equitable in 
Oklahoma as, I think, in any other State. 
But at the same time he overlooks the 
fact that there are no benefits going to 
the Army engineer projects under this 
bill as it is now written. They get no 
money for land acquisition on Army engi- 
neer projects unless the States want to 
spend some of their funds. That is 
basically unfair. 

Mr. UDALL. The typical pattern is 
going to be that the State will get less 
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Army engineer projects and this money 
will be spent on new recreation areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. ASPINALL), Mr. UpaLL was granted 
permission to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. 1 yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASPINALL. So that there will be 
no misunderstanding, I want to quote 
from a letter from the Department of the 
Army under the date of October 31, 1961 
which in part reads as follows: 

In line with these previous expressions of 
view, the Department of the Army on behalf 
of the Department of Defense supports en- 
actment of H.R. 3846, as recently ordered re- 
ported by your Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, including the system of fi- 
nancing reflected therein. 


Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman. 
I wish to make it very clear that this is 
a statement from the Corps of Engineers; 
it approves the bill as written and as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, what is involved in the 
amendment is simple. In this bil we 
allow the people of the United States to 
purchase stickers to be placed on their 
automobiles to permit them to go into 
any national park in the United States, 
to go into any designated recreation area 
in any national forest, and to go into 
any designated recreation area con- 
structed by the Army engineers for an 
annual fee of not to exceed $7. 

At the present time if any person de- 
sires to have his family provided with a 
yearly permit to go to Yosemite National 
Park, he is required to pay the sum of $6 
for the permit for his car. If they go a 
few miles east, to the great Yellowstone 
National Park, they find that the per- 
mit for which the $6 was paid is no good, 
and that if they desire to go into Yellow- 
stone Park it is necessary to pay an ad- 
ditional fee of $6. 

I do not believe that the citizens of this 
country expect to have everything given 
to them free. 

If we take the argument made by the 
author of the original amendment, Mr. 
Wuire, that the people paid for it and 
therefore it should be free, we could say 
that the people of the various States 
have provided State universities. Tax 
moneys have gone into providing for 
those universities, yet students are 
charged to attend, even though they 
come from the same States. Admission 
is charged to the football games even 
though the football teams are made up 
of students that live in the State. 

Let us be practical about this situation. 
I believe that the best possible use which 
can be made of these funds is to allow 
everyone to get a sticker and put it on 
his automobile if he wishes to do so. 

This is done in a number of States. I 
was in Michigan only a few days ago and 
I saw on nearly every car in the Northern 
Peninsula a sticker, for which the people 
paid $2 a year, which allowed them to 
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go into every State park. I inquired of 
the people of that area as to whether the 
sticker permitted them to camp in Mich- 
igan State parks, and they said, “No. If 
we go to a camping area, we must pay a 
user fee.” 

That is what is involved in this bill. 
I do not believe that the people of the 
United States should expect everything 
free. They already are paying. 

If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] is 
adopted, even if it is amended as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EDMONSON], the fees now charged 
in the 31 national parks and 41 monu- 
ments will be done away with. This 
money is now collected and covered into 
the General Treasury. 

The amendment which the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] has offered will 
do away with that. He says we are set- 
ting up a new policy. We are not, but 
we are taking the same policy and ex- 
panding that policy to a few other fa- 
cilities. 

Now, they talk about the situation as 
to whether or not there is any money in 
this bill for the acquisition of recrea- 
tional facilities in Army engineer proj- 
ects. Well, let me remind the members 
of this committee that every time we 
haye a bill brought to us by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works asking for the 
approval of certain projects by the Corps 
of Engineers, one of the items of ex- 
pense in those bills is for recreational 
purposes. The money has already been 
provided in these bills to take care of 
recreation. 

Since we have had this policy up to 
this point, I think it would be utterly 
futile to adopt the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Idaho (Mr. WHITE], and it is not im- 
proved at all by the amendment to it 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from an area 
where we do have Corps of Engineers 
projects as well as national forests. At 
the time these projects or these big 
reservoirs were built they flooded much 
of the area of my home section, my 
then district. However, in all of the 
years that I have been here, I have seen 
a very fine group of people from the 
West who have been most vocal in their 
support of reclamation. I know without 
exception they have been most effec- 
tive and are fine people. I also know 
on the Senate side in all the dealings 
I have had here we have had quite 
a sizable block of Senators from that 
area who have, in my judgment, taken 
most excellent care of reclamation. It 
is now my privilege to serve on the sub- 
committee dealing with public works ap- 
propriations, which includes reclama- 
tion. It is a privilege to serve and to 
work there, but I respectfully submit 
when this Congress in providing for flood 
control provides certain commitments to 
the American people stating that if the 
tax money across the land is used to 
construct these projects, that they shall 
remain open to the public, then I think 
that that is an assurance that we should 
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live up to. I know in much of the West 
recreational facilities are a large part 
of the attraction of the area. I can un- 
derstand my friends and colleagues 
wanting a source of money so as further 
to develop that area and have more proj- 
ects strictly for the purpose of inviting 
people to come there and use them and 
spend their money there, but I say also 
in the East and in the Southeast these 
projects are not primarily for the pur- 
pose of drawing people from other areas, 
but they are primarily for flood control 
or watershed protection with recreation 
incidental. I respectfully submit that a 
bill that would provide for the Secretary 
of the Interior and the various others to 
have jurisdiction to charge fees through- 
out this area and then use the money 
for a common fund where land would be 
purchased in this area of the West but 
not spent in the East unless it was 
matched 50-50 is another example, in 
my opinion, of getting more than a little 
actual advantage. I respectfully submit 
that in the area here—and you see the 
four reservoirs here—that there are 
about 5 million people all the way from 
Chicago to New Orleans and all the way 
from California to New England who go 
by there. But to deprive the 5 or 6 or 
7 million people of the privilege of going 
into their reservoirs unless they pay for 
it is in violation of the commitment that 
was made when Congress provided for 
this construction to take place in the first 
place. 

Again I say when we have spent public 
money for private or local or primary 
local benefits, the least we can do is to 
carry out our agreement made at the out- 
set that insofar as the general American 
public is concerned, you who pay part of 
the taxes to construct these reservoirs, 
shall from now on have the privilege of 
going in there and using it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I have known the 
gentleman for 16 years, and he would 
not make a misstatement intentionally. 
I appreciate that. However, in the 1962 
Flood Control Act, which was just a little 
over $1 billion authorization, $200 mil- 
lion worth of allocations to those vari- 
ous projects, mostly in the East and the 
South, were allocated to recreation and 
to fish and wildlife. And the funds that 
my friend talks about are not going to 
build up the areas in the West for recre- 
ation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my 
friend this; he refers to the bill of 1962. 
If he will remember my language, I said 
that recreation had never been the pri- 
mary purpose of construction in this 
area and it was not even included until 
the 1962 act. So I would say that the 
reservoirs in the area where I happen to 
come from, and most of the rest of us, 
prior to 1962, did not represent an essen- 
tial requirement in the original authori- 
zation; is that not right? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think perhaps my 
friend is right. But let me say that the 
same thing is true in the reclamation 
program of the West. Reclamation and 
fish and wildlife, were never considered 
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as nonreimbursable allocations until re- 
cently. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, let 
me ask the gentleman this question. Am 
I correct that the 50-50 requirement does 
not apply to the gentleman’s area but 
applies only to Corps of Engineers area? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I know of no 50-50 
requirement except the matching proce- 
dures which are common to all areas. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I mean under the 
expenditures for recreation areas. It is 
required in the eastern area, the Corps 
of Engineers area but does not apply to 
the gentleman’s area. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is right, as far 
as the matching funds are concerned. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is it not true in sey- 
eral instances in the last 5 years that 
the Department of the Interior has tried 
to move its control over into the Corps 
of Engineers area not only through this 
recreation means but through various 
and sundry other means in other types of 
programs? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is not true. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say that I respectfully differ with the 
gentleman. I have had experience along 
that line. Again I know of no one for 
whom I have a higher regard than the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the White amendment. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho is similar to the one that 
I originally considered, and for that rea- 
son, if no other, I would support it. It 
seems to me that any way you try to cut 
this legislation all you are going to do 
by putting on admission fees in these 
areas is just yicking the public once 
more. I think they have had enough of 
it. This word “yicking' comes from a 
good friend of mine, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS], 
and is an expression with which I thor- 
oughly agree. 

A man, his wife, and children go roam- 
ing around the country and come to one 
of these reservoirs. He gets yicked— 
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sion fee. He goes swimming. There is 
a user fee. I do not know whether it is 
50 cents a head or a dollar a head or 
a dollar for the whole crowd. But it will 
add up to more costs for that fellow, 
money that he will have to spend for his 
recreation and for things which the Con- 
gress has said repeatedly should be free 
to the public. 

Since 1787 the Congress has said that 
the public domain is owned by the people 
of the country and they should have 
free access to it. In the Omnibus Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1962 it is specifically 
spelled out that there shall be no admis- 
sion fee. Now we hear a lot of talk here 
by proponents of this legislation telling 
us, well, you are not going to have an 
admission fee here and you are not going 
to have an admission fee there. By the 
time they get through talking you would 
think that they were not going to have 
any admission fees. But throughout this 
bill that is what they are going to do, 
with these admission fees, use them for 
the acquisition of additional property. 
Well, let us eliminate it. Let us live up to 
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what the Congress repeatedly has agreed 
to do. Let us maintain our contract. I 
think it is obligatory on this House of 
Representatives at this time to live up to 
its agreements made in the past that we 
will provide free access to recreational 
facilities for the people of this country. 

The gentleman from Colorado has 
estimated that there is $200 million for 
recreation taken out of the general purse. 
This is fine. Most of us voted for that. 
But to take a 50-cent piece or a dollar 
a head out of every person who wants to 
go into the forest just to look at it or 
who wants to go into the wilderness areas 
with a pack on his back and to roam 
around in that area for his recreation, 
they would charge him for that. I be- 
lieve it is ridiculous. User fees; yes. If 
a man launches his boat on a ramp, sure, 
charge him for it. If he goes to a camp- 
ing area with a trailer and hooks up and 
receives electricity, water, wood, or some- 
thing of that nature, sure, charge him 
for it and he will not object. But just to 
go into the place, I think it is ridiculous. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents another 
tax on the average American who wants 
to get a little recreation, and I hope the 
committee will support the amendment 
and refuse to add these additional 
charges. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendments offered by my colleagues. 
My interest in conservation and the 
proper development of our public lands 
for public use is boundless. I have three 
reservoirs under construction in my dis- 
trict and there will be access areas vary- 
ing in size from 10 to 1,300 acres in 
these reservoirs. I do not like the pros- 
pect or even the probability of having a 
gate through which all visitors must pass 
and where they must pay their fee. 

When a man and his family want to 
drive through the areas adjoining the 
great Mississinewa Reservoir, I do not 
think they should have to pay a fee to 
do so. Now if they use certain services, 
such as electricity for their campsite, or 
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ment, or obtain help in using a boat ramp, 
a fee is in order, but to charge a fee just 
to get in, just to look, just to walk or 
drive through is not good and I oppose 
such a proposition. 

The American people are tired of hav- 
ing imposed a fee every time they turn 
around. It is a fee here and a fee there. 
A license here and a license there. We 
find ourselves paying fees to travel on 
public roads. We have to pay a fee to 
cross certain bridges. If you want to 
watch the planes come and go from Na- 
tional Airport from their observation 
platform you pay a dime. We find that 
certain people are asking us to pay a fee 
to watch TV within the bounds of our 
own home. I can never forget the ex- 
pression of chagrin on the face of my 
son when he discovered he had to pay 
to go to the restroom in a public place. 
Now we are asking the people to pay a 
fee to see and enjoy the great outdoors. 

I am grateful that the report of the 
Rockefeller Commission appointed by 
President Eisenhower came out yester- 
day. It suggests there should be a sys- 
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tem of user fees for facilities, but made 
it quite clear in one of its major rec- 
ommendations that no system of admis- 
sion fees should be charged. When the 
various Rivers and Harbors Acts were 
passed, including the act of 1962, lan- 
guage was included which says this: 

The water areas of all such reservoirs 
shall be open to public use generally, with- 
out charge, for boating, swimming, bathing, 
fishing, and other recreational purposes, and 
ready access to and exit from such water 
areas along the shores of such reservoirs 
shall be maintained for general public use. 


I know that times change but I cannot 
believe we were wrong by the insertion 
of this language in these several Rivers 
and Harbors Acts. This is a good pro- 
vision and I do not want to see it changed. 
When we went through the long, painful 
task of seeking authority to build and 
to get funds to build the three reservoirs 
in my district, we held many meetings. 
During the course of those meetings we 
were asked the question time and time 
again, “If the Federal Government buys, 
are they going to keep us off?” Those 
in authority would point to the section 
of the various Rivers and Harbors Acts 
just referred to and say the law says you 
will have access without charge. Now we 
are going to break faith and say, “Well, 
there just might be a charge to get in 
and, of course, if so, you will have to pay 
it.” It is my considered opinion that we 
should keep faith with these people. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Is the gentleman from In- 
diana familiar with the eight criteria 
which govern the use of fees in these 
recreational areas? 

Mr. ROUSH. Les, I am. 

Mr. KYL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, does the gentleman think these 
are adequate and reasonable restrictions 
in the use of these fees so that the thing 
he mentions cannot take place? 

Mr. ROUSH. I think a justification 
could be made for any fee or license 
which is now a part of the law. But my 
point is merely that the American peo- 
ple are tired of having these fees im- 
posed. We have paid for these things 
through public or other tax dollars which 
have been given by a generous public, 
and we should nut impose upon them 
again such a fee. Before long I suspect 
that we are going to be charged to use 
the elevators in the buildings of this 
country. We shall have to put a dime 
in the slot, a dime, quarter, or 50-cent 
piece, all over the country. 

Mr, KYL. Would the gentleman 
abolish those fees that we have in exist- 
ence now? 

Mr. ROUSH. I would not abolish the 
user fees. I think that is all right, it is 

good, and should be imposed because 
these people are asking for a specific 
service, and they are going there with 
the knowledge they are getting some- 
thing which is special and different from 
that which was originally intended when 
a reservoir was built. 

Mr. KYL. Would he abolish those en- 
trance fees where we now have them in 
over 50 areas? 
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Mr. ROUSH. I am not prepared to 
answer that question. 

Mr. KYL. In the interest of being 
consistent you should have some answer. 
Either the policy is wrong, as the gentle- 
man suggests, or we should be consistent 
and say that the policy should be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. ROUSH. I think it would prob- 
ably depend a great deal on what is in 
the particular facility that is involved. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to obtain 
from the distinguished chairman of the 
committee his assurance on a point. For 
many years we have been interested in an 
accelerated flood control program in east- 
ern Kentucky. 

I would like to have the chairman’s 
explanation of how this legislation will 
affect Corps of Engineers activities in 
Kentucky on reservoirs not yet author- 
ized. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I did not understand 
the last part of the question, but my 
friend is laboring under a wrong im- 
pression. 

There is another bill in which the gen- 
tleman is interested, H.R. 9032, a bill 
which has passed the committee and has 
been reported out to the House but has 
not yet been brought before the House 
of Representatives for consideration. 
This legislation has nothing whatever to 
do with the predicament in which my 
friend finds himself. My opinion is the 
legislation which was reported out by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will have no effect whatsoever on 
the construction of any flood control 
project under the jurisdiction of the 
Army Engineers. In fact, they are re- 
sponsible to another committee, as my 
friend knows, not the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS. I am delighted to 
have that statement. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That bill, too, is an 
equitable bill. I do not know whether it 
will come out. I doubt very much wheth- 
er it comes out in this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I had not yet 
called the attention of the Committee to 
the documents which we have here at 
the table, which bear very importantly 
upon the amendment which I have of- 
fered with reference to Army Engineers 
reservoirs and the TVA reservoirs. They 
are documents establishing a pretty se- 
riously fought and serious constitutional 
question that will exist with regard to 
conditions imposed upon the waterways 
of this country even if they are imposed 
upon recreational boats only, by virtue 
that a fee of this kind on a waterway 
would be construed as a tax rather than 
a fee in the courts, and it would be sub- 
ject to the requirement that it must be 
uniform in its application. I think the 
criterion that has been read several 
times has been that it is not intended 
as a uniform fee. They are intended as 
fees of a certain size in some areas and 
other sizes in other areas. So it is clear 
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it is not intended as a uniform tax on 
the waterways. So this raises a question 
which makes it necessary that we adopt 
the amendment. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, the documents on con- 
stitutionality referred to in my remarks, 
including the letter from the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Congressman CHELF, and 
the opinion by Professor O’Toole, follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1964. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I want to express my 
great concern regarding the constitutionality 
of certain provisions of H.R. 3846, the Land 
and Water Conservation Act of 1963, now 
pending before your committee. Iam quite 
distressed over the provision of the bill pro- 
viding for fees for the use, within an area 
designated by the President as subject to ad- 
mission fees and other forms of recreational 
user charges, of “bodies of water * * * pro- 
vided by the United States” (sec. 2(a) (iv) 
H.R. 3846), insofar as such “bodies of water” 
include navigable water of the United States. 
As I see it, the power that is to be granted 
and would extend to the navigable waters is 
evidenced by the fact that section 2(a) con- 
tains an express prohibition against fees of 
any kind of nonrecreational use of the 
waters of reservoirs, canals, or waterways that 
are units of a Federal navigation system. If 
the grant of authority contained in section 
2(a) (iv) does not include navigable waters 
this prohibition is superfluous. 

Precedent has it settled that the United 
States does not own the navigable waters as 
distinguished from locks and other structures 
erected by the United States in the water- 
ways. (See for example James v. Dravo Con- 
tracting Company, 302 US. 134, 140 (1937).) 
Imposition of charges for the use of the navi- 
gable waters, therefore, cannot be a demand 
of proprietorship, but is a demand of sover- 
eignty, which is a tax. (See Reading Rail- 
road v. Pennsylvania, 15 Wall (U.S.) 232 
(1872).) To an indirect tax the constitu- 
tional requirement of geographical uniform- 
ity is fully applicable. (Constitution art. I, 
sec. 8, cl. 1: “All duties, imports, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.”) (See also Knowlton v. Moore, 178 
U.S. 41 (1899).) Here the charge in ques- 
tion is applicable specifically to the use of 
“bodies of water“ and, at least where such 
bodies are navigable, could only be character- 
ized as a tax, and thus subject to the re- 
quirement of conformity. 

H.R. 3846 not only permits, but clearly 
contemplates nonuniform charges. Designa- 
tion of land and water areas at which fees 
may be charged is discretionary with the 
President. Thus, it is expected that certain 
areas may be exempt. Further, the only 
provision regarding the level of charges, ex- 
cept the ceiling of $7 prescribed for annual 
motor vehicle stickers in section 2(a) (i), is 
that in section 2(a) requiring that they be 
fair and equitable “taking into consideration 
direct and indirect cost to the Government, 
benefits to the recipient, public policy or in- 
terest served, and other pertinent factors.” 
Thus, no effective control on the discretion 
of the Executive as to the level of the charges 
is prescribed and, again, the factors indi- 
cated are such as to suggest variation in the 
amounts for different areas. The report of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
on the bill at page 20 makes it certain that 
the committee intended variations in the 
amount of charges by areas. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee in reporting 
this bill was unaware of the application of 
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the constitutional requirement for geograph- 
ical uniformity as to charges for the use of 
navigable waters. Consequently, I am con- 
vinced that a rule on this bill should be 
denied so as to give an opportunity for fur- 
ther consideration to the question of charges 
on the use of navigable waters, specifically 
directing its attention to the constitutional 
problem involved. 

This bill, I believe would amount to an 
excessive delegation of legislative power to 
a President in fixing fees and charges under 
the bill. In a matter affecting the welfare 
of millions of our citizens, especially where 
taxes and other charges for admission to and 
use of public facilities are involved, Con- 
gress has a clear responsibility to set the 
rates or at least to establish meaningful con- 
trols on the discretion of the executive 
branch. Here delegation is practically un- 
limited and Congress under this bill would 
abdicate from its responsibility to protect 
the people against arbitrary and exorbitant 
charges, disregarding the historic duty of the 
legislative branch under our most funda- 
mental traditions to restrain and control] the 
power of the Executive. 

In view of the above, I therefore again 
urge that a rule be denied. 

Sincerely your friend. 
FRANK CHELF. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND OTHER OBSERVATIONS 
CONCERNING H.R. 3846, 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST 
SESSION 


(By Thomas J. O’Toole, Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center, Washington, D.C., Novem- 
ber 20, 1963) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


H.R. 3846, aimed at assisting the develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation facilities, con- 
tains within its sweeping coverage provisions 
which raise significant issues of law, policy, 
and draftsmanship. Among the legal issues 
are some which pose serious constitutional 
questions. 

One aspect of the bill is especially deserv- 
ing of attention. If the bill is enacted, 
Congress will have authorized the imposi- 
tion of entrance and user charges on per- 
sons seeking to enjoy many of the navigable 
waters of the Nation. These waters have 
historically been considered as subject to an 
easement in favor of every member of the 
public. It is at best doubtful that the legal 
and constitutional implications of the new 
proposal have been thoroughly considered. 

This memorandum deals chiefly with the 
issues affecting use of navigable waters. It 
also, however, discusses certain other prob- 
lems which pertain not only to the aquatic 
coverage of the bill but to its entire scope. 

Before the problems can be exposed, it is 
necessary to analyze the provisions of the 
bill. 

II, ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 

H.R. 3846 is intended to aid in the develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation facilities by 
creating a fund to be used by the Federal 
Government and by the States. The funds 
made available under this measure would be 
used to plan, acquire, and develop outdoor 
recreation sites. 

A land and water conservation fund would 
be established in the Treasury by this bill. 
Into this fund would come certain entrance 
and user fees, uncommitted proceeds of sur- 
plus property sales, and certain portions of 
the excise tax on motorboat fuels. This 
memorandum discusses the proposed act 
only insofar as it concerns entrance and user 
fees. 

Except as already otherwise provided by 
law, all proceeds from entrance, admission, 
and other recreation user fees will go into the 
new fund when collected by the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
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Forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the U.S. sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission (United States and Mexi- 
co). Any new fees or charges established 
under the act would also go into the fund. 

The President is given broad authority to 
establish new fees. The legislative lan- 
guage used to grant this authority must be 
quoted verbatim: 

“Src. 2. (a) The President is authorized, to 
the extent and within the limits hereinafter 
set forth, to designate or provide for the 
designation of land or water areas adminis- 
tered by or under the authority of the Fed- 
eral agencies listed in the preceding para- 
graph at which entrance, admission, and 
other forms of recreation user fees shall be 
charged and to establish and revise or pro- 
vide for the establishment and revision of 
such fees as follows: 

“(1) An annual fee of not more than $7 
payable by a person entering an area so des- 
ignated by private noncommercial automo- 
bile which, if paid, shall excuse the person 
paying the same and anyone who accom- 
panies him in such automobile from pay- 
ment of any other fee for admission to that 
area and other areas administered by or 
under the authority of such agencies, except 
areas which are designated by the President 
as not being within the coverage of the fee, 
during the year for which the fee has been 
paid. 

“(ii) Fees for a single visit or a series of 
visits during a specified period of less than 
a year to an area so designated payable by 
persons who choose not to pay an annual fee 
under clause (i) of this paragraph or who 
enter such an area by means other than 
private noncommercial automobile. 

“(ill) Fees payable for admission to areas 
not within the coverage of a fee paid under 
clause (i) of this paragraph. 

“(iv) Fees for the use within an area of 
sites, bodies of water, facilities, equipment, 
or services provided by the United States. 
Entrance and admission fees may be charged 
at land or water areas administered primarily 
for scenic, scientific, historical cultural, 
recreational, or wilderness purposes. No en- 
trance or admission fee shall be charged 
except at such areas or portions thereof ad- 
ministered by a Federal agency where rec- 
reation facilities or services are provided at 
Federal expense. No fee of any kind shall 
be charged under any provisions of this Act 
for nonrecreational use of the waters of res- 
ervoirs, canals, or waterways that are units 
in a Federal navigation system. All fees es- 
tablished pursuant to this subsection shall 
be fair and equitable, taking into considera- 
tion direct and indirect cost to the Govern- 
ment, benefits to the recipient, public policy 
or interest served, and other pertinent fac- 
tors. Nothing contained in this paragraph 
shall authorize Federal hunting or fishing 
licenses or fees or charges for commercial 
or other activities not related to recreation. 
No such fee shall be charged for travel by 
private noncommercial vehicle over any na- 
tional parkway or any road or highway es- 
tablished as a part of the national Federal- 
aid system, as defined in section 101, title 
23, United States Code, which, though it is 
part of a larger area, is commonly used by 
the public as a means of travel between two 
places either or both of which are outside 
the area. No such fee shall be charged any 
person for travel by private noncommercial 
vehicle over any road or highway to any land 
in which such person has any property right 
if such land is within any such designated 
area. 

“No fees established under clause (it) or 
clause (iii) of the second preceding para- 
graph of this subsection shall become effec- 
tive with respect to any area which embraces 
lands more than half of which have here- 
tofore been acquired by contribution from 
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the government of the State in which the 
area is located until sixty days after the 
officer of the United States who is charged 
with responsibility for establishing such fees 
has advised the Governor of the affected 
State, or an agency of the State designated 
by the Governor for this purpose, of his in- 
tention so to do, and said officer shall, before 
finally establishing such fees, give consider- 
ation to any recommendation that the Gov- 
ernor or his designee may make with respect 
thereto within said sixty days and to all 
obligations, legal or otherwise, that the 
United States may owe to the State concerned 
and to its citizens with respect to the area in 
question.” 

A close reading of the stautory language 
reveals that the President is authorized to 
set (1) annual automobile admission fees in- 
cluding admission of the occupants, but not 
in excess of $7, (2) single admission 
fees, (3) multiple admission fees (for 
periods not in excess of one year), and (4) 
user fees. The President is authorized to 
designate the areas to which access is given 
by payment of a particular fee. It is there- 
fore clear, for example, that the automobile 
admission fee can be limited to admission 
to a parking lot, with an additional fee being 
required for admission to the recreational 
portion of a site covered by the bill. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary to conclude that 
the act sets no effective limitation on the 
imposition of charges for recreational admis- 
sions and uses. 

Exempted from the proposal are all non- 
recreational uses of the waters of reservoirs, 
canals, or waterways in a Federal naviga- 
tion system. Nowhere in the act are the 
terms “recreational” and “nonrecreational” 
defined. Also, by implication a charge may 
be made for admission to a covered site even 
if the admission is for a nonrecreational use. 
This possible charge is limited only by a 
prohibition of a fee “for travel by private 
noncommercial vehicle over any national 
parkway or any road or highway established 
as a part of the national Federal-aid system, 
as defined in section 101, title 23, United 
States Code, which, though it is part of a 
larger area, is commonly used by the public 
as a means of travel between two places 
either or both of which are outside the 
area.” Also exempted is travel by private 
noncommercial vehicle over any road or high- 
way to any land in which such person has 
any property right if such land is within 
any such designated area. 

It should be obvious that the draftsman- 
ship of these exemptions leaves much to be 
desired. The exemptions are described with 
reference to shifting criteria. In the case of 
reservoirs, canals, or waterways the exemp- 
tion extends to all nonrecreational uses. 
Commercial uses have a blanket exemption, 
regardless of the locus. In the case of use 
of roads, however, the type of vehicle (rather 
than the type of use) controls the question 
of exemptions. It is impossible to say what 
significance should be attached to these 
shifting criteria. As the language is now 
used it is possible to take the position that 
there can be some recreational uses exempted 
by reason of the kind of vehicle used on a 
national parkway or a Federal-aid system 
road or highway, or a road to land in which 
the traveler has a property right. In the 
latter case, the fairness of not exempting a 
property owner's commercial vehicle is dif- 
ficult to appreciate. Indeed, in cases where 
there is an easement of access, the proposed 
law cannot legally be applied. To begin 
charging fees would be in derogation of prop- 
erty rights, for the taking of which there is 
a constitutional right to compensation. 
(See: United States v. 9,947.71 Acres of Land, 
220 F. Supp, 328 (D. Nev., 1963) .) 

The scope of the exceptions as to the use 
of waters is put in doubt by limiting the 
nonrecreational use exempted to “units in 
a Federal navigation system.” In the case 
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of exempt uses of roads, the roads in ques- 
tion are ascertained by reference to defini- 
tions set forth elsewhere in the United 
States Code. The term “Federal navigation 
system,” on the other hand, is not defined 
either in this bill or elsewhere. The term 
appears to be narrower than the notion of 
“navigable waters” on which there has been 
considerable judicial explication, but its in- 
tended scope remains unclear. 

As indicated at the outset, the allocation 
of proceeds from the sale of surplus property 
and from the motorboats fuel tax (title I. 
sec. 2 (b) and (c), and title 11) is not exam- 
ined in this memorandum. It should be 
noted, however, that proceeds from these 
sources are commingled with the admission 
and user charges to form a common fund. 
The disposition of this Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund is in no way varied by rea- 
son of the three basically distinct sources of 
its moneys. 

It is obvious that the proceeds from the 
sale of surplus property represent money 
received by the Federal Government in its 
capacity as a proprietor of real and personal 
property. While this property will almost 
invariably have been acquired by the Gov- 
ernment for some purpose related to its sov- 
ereignty, it is held in simple ownership like 
private property. The proceeds of its sale 
are freely available for any disposition which 
Congress may constitutionally make of Fed- 
eral moneys. 

The proceeds of the motorboat fuels tax 
represent proceeds from a Federal excise tax. 
With respect to such proceeds Congress is 
similarly free to make provision for expendi- 
tures. 

All the expenditures proposed in this bill 
are subject to appropriation by Congress for 
the stated purposes. Expenditures may be 
made, however, without fiscal year limita- 
tions. The separate fund is authorized for 
the period ending June 30, 1989 (title I, sec. 
2). Unless subsequent appropriation acts 
provide otherwise, 60 percent of the fund 
is to be made available for State purposes, 
and 40 percent for Federal purposes. During 
the first 5 years of the fund, the President is 
authorized to vary these percentages as much 
as 15 points either way to meet, as nearly as 
may be, the current relative needs of the 
States and the Federal Government.” Au- 
thorization is provided in advance appropri- 
ations out of Treasury funds not otherwise 
committed, but these are to be repaid (with- 
out interest) over a period of years. 

The State purposes for which the moneys 
may be expended are limited to the planning, 
acquisition, and development of outdoor rec- 
reational facilities. Two-fifths of the total 
available for States is to be apportioned 
equally among the States and three-fifths 
is to be apportioned “on the basis of need 
by the Secretary (of the Interior) in such 
amounts as in his judgment will best ac- 
complish the purposes of this act.“ The 
Secretary is directed to consider, among other 
unspecified points, the relative population 
of each State, its relative use of outdoor 
recreation resources, and the Federal re- 
sources available in each State. No single 
State is permitted to receive more than 7 
per centum of the total State allotment per 
annum (title I, sec. 5(b)2). 

Each State is required to match the Fed- 
eral funds as a condition of eligibility. 
Again, the Secretary is given discretion in 
determining what funds or services of the 
State will satisfy this requirement. In no 
event will State expenditures or obligations 
prior to the act be considered. 

Before funds can be made available to 
a State for site acquisition or site develop- 
ment, a comprehensive statewide plan must 
be submitted to the Secretary and approved. 
This plan must designate the responsible 
State agency, evaluate the supply and de- 
mand for recreational facilities, and lay down 
a plan of action. No payment may be made 
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to. a State for any project not approved 
by the Secretary or for which financial as- 
sistance has been given or promised under 
any other Federal program (title I, sec. 5 
(d), (e), and (f)). The bill grants author- 
ity to the Secretary to require records and 
reports and to audit books of agencies re- 
ceiving allotments. The Federal share of 
the fund is to be allotted by the President 
for the acquisition of land, water, or in- 
terests in the same (1) within recreation 
areas in national parks now or hereafter au- 
thorized or established; (2) within wilder- 
ness, wild, and canoe areas of the national 
forest system, and other areas of that sys- 
tem which are primarily of value for out- 
door recreation; (3) within areas authorized 
for preservation of fish or wildlife threatened 
with extinction; and (4) within refuges, for 
the incidental recreation purposes. In addi- 
tion, payment into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury can be made in partial re- 
imbursement of future water development 
costs of projects with recreation or wildlife 
preservation purposes. 

The act specifically forbids a Federal ac- 
quisition not otherwise authorized by law. 
None of the money from the fund, however 
allocated, is available for publicity purposes. 

The only other limitation on the Presi- 
dent's power to allot the Federal share of 
the funds is contained in the introductory 
language of section 6(a) which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Moneys appropriated from the fund for 
Federal purposes shall, unless otherwise al- 
lotted in the appropriation Act making them 
available, be allotted by the President to the 
following purposes and subpurposes in sub- 
stantially the same proportion as the number 
of visitor days in areas and projects herein- 
after described for which admission fees are 
charged under section 2 of this Act.” 

There obviously is a linguistic defect in 
this provision, resulting in failure to make 
explicit the basis of the mathematical pro- 
portion to be used in allocating the funds. 
It is impossible to strike a ratio between pur- 
poses and subpurposes on the one hand, and 
visitor days in areas and projects on the 
other. What was probably intended was that 
the areas and projects be grouped according 
to their purposes. Allocations would then 
be made to the various types of projects in 
proportions based on visitor days at exist- 
ing areas of the respective types, The rele- 
vant purposes are those set forth above, in- 
cluding national parks, national forests, 
wildlife, and recreation uses at refuges. It 
seems most unlikely that the bill was in- 
tended to require allocations to existing sites 
in accordance with their visitor days. 

Explicit authority is granted the President 
to issue regulations to coordinate activities 
under this act with “other related Federal 
programs and activities.” This provision ap- 
pears to be sufficienttly broad to embrace any 
Federal policy pursued by official action (in- 
cluding such goals as desegregation, promo- 
tion of education, economic development, 
etc.). Allocations of moneys are to be made 
only in accordance with regulations thus 
promulgated (title I, sec. 5(g)). f 
III. CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSED FEES 
A. Basis of Federal rights in recreation areas 

1, Areas held as proprietor. 

There can be no question that the Federal 
Government has plenary power over those 
land and water areas of which it is owner. 
Like a private owner, the Government is free 
to elect to charge for admission, for use, or 
for both. It is equally free to determine the 
quantum of the charge or the nature of con- 
ditions to be imposed on the user (Federal 
Power Commission v. Idaho Power Company, 
344 U.S. 17, 97 L. Ed. 16 (1952); Ivanhoe Ir- 
rigation District v. McCracken, 357 U.S. 275, 
2 L. Ed. 2d, 1313 (1957)). (See St. Louis v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 148 U.S. 92, 
37 L. Ed. 380 (1892).) 
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Property may be acquired by the Federal 
Government in connection with the exer- 
cise of any of its specific powers or through 
the expenditure of Federal tax revenues for 
the general welfare. The mode of acquisition 
is irrelevant to the right of the Government 
to exact charges for the use of the property 
once it is owned by the Government. The 
only issue is whether the Government is 
really the owner. If the answer to this ques- 
tion is affirmative, the power to impose 
charges is beyond doubt, and results from 
the constitutional authority to manage and 
dispose of Federal property (U.S. Constitu- 
tion, art. IV, sec. 3). 

There remain, of course, some significant 
limitations on Federal actions which do not 
apply to private owners. For example, the 
fifth amendment protection of liberty is in 
some measure a guarantee of equal protec- 
tion. Thus the Government would not be 
as free as a private owner to discriminate 
among applicants for admission and use. 

Similarly, the problem of delegation of 
legislative power is not dissolved simply by 
saying the Government is acting as proprie- 
tor. This problem will be discussed at 
length later in this memorandum. 

The areas covered by the proposed act 
are described not in specific terms but only 
by indirection. The coverage of the proposal 
is expressed in terms of administrative 
agencies, and reaches those lands and waters 
administered by the enumerated agencies. 
It is readily apparent that some of the areas 
belong to the Federal Government. This 
would clearly be true of national parks and 
forests and physical structures (such as 
locks and dams) erected in waterways. With 
respect to these areas the proprietary right 
provides a constitutional basis for the im- 
position of charges. 

2. Distinction between the Government as 
proprietor and as regulator. 

The broad sweep of the proposed legisla- 
tion reaches many areas where the Govern- 
ment operates not as proprietor but as regu- 
lator, This is clearest with respect to those 
areas where the Government activity rests 
upon the power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce. The problem becomes 
acute when considered in connection with 
waterways. 

The existence of the commerce power and 
its impressive scope have been made clear 
in a long line of cases from Gibbons v. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat. (U.S.) 1, 6 L. Ed. 23 (1824) 
through Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111, 87 
L. Ed. 122 (1942). Flowing from the power 
is the right to control navigation in al 
navigable waters. The concept of naviga- 
bility has been interpreted broadly to in- 
clude those waterways which may be made 
navigable in fact even though not naturally 
navigable, (The Daniel Ball, 10 Wall. (U.S.) 
557, 19 L. Ed. 999 (1870); United States v. 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., 311 U.S. 377, 
85 L. Ed. 243 (1940).) 

In using its power to regulate navigable 
waters, the Government may improve the 
waterway and install physical facilities. Al- 
though it will unquestionably be the owner 
of the physical installations, it is not to 
be supposed that it thereby becomes the 
owner of the waterway. With respect to the 
navigable waters it remains a regulator and 
not an owner. 

Some part of the explanation of the con- 
fusion that sometimes exists on this point 
may be traced to a simple misunderstanding. 
In making use of its power to regulate (and 
develop) navigable waters, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not required to give compensation 
to riparian owners, even when their title 
deeds cover a portion of the bed of the water 
(Gibson v. United States, 166 U.S. 269, 41 L. 
Ed. 996 (1896). Because the private owner is 
not entitled to compensation, the appearance 
is created that the ownership is in the Fed- 
eral Government. This erroneous explana- 
tion is based upon a misapprehension of the 
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natural limitations on ownership affecting 
navigable waters. 

“Riparian and appropriation rights, al- 
though vested interests in real property and 
protected against seizure without just com- 
pensation, are everywhere subordinate to the 
navigation servitude which the public en- 
joys in great lakes, great ponds, and navi- 
gable waters of all kinds and to the regulatory 
powers which were conferred on the Federal 
Government by the Constitution of the 
United States. Since private property rights 
cannot arise, either by prescription, estoppel, 
or express grant, in derogation of the Consti- 
tution or the common law customary servi- 
tude of the public at large, they may be cur- 
tailed without compensation at any time 
such curtailment is required for the protec- 
tion of these paramount public interests” 
(Martz, 6A, “American Law of Property,” sec. 
28.59 (Casner ed., 1954) ). 

In the light of the above explanation it is 
clear that the absence of the right to com- 
pensation when the Government exercises 
its power over navigation reflects a preexist- 
ing limitation on the rights of the owner, 
and does not evidence any ownership in the 
Government. If there were any doubt about 
this it was removed by the Supreme Court in 
United States v. Gerlach Live Stock Company, 
839 U.S. 725, 94 L. Ed. 1231 (1950). In that 
case the Court found that the Federal 
Government was required to compensate 
owners of water rights affected by the im- 
pounding of waters of the San Joaquin River 
in connection with the Central Valley proj- 
ect. This enormous reclamation project was 
conducted not under the Federal power over 
navigation but in exercise of the power to 
spend tax revenues for the general welfare. 
Because the project was not under the com- 
merce clause, the Court refused to believe 
that Congress did not intend to compensate. 
Obviously the Court doubted whether non- 
compensation could be made constitutional 
“by virtue of a highly fictional navigation 
purpose.” (Ibid., 737.) The Court explained 
that Congress had recited the power over 
navigation in authorizing reclamation proj- 
ects because the power to spend revenue for 
general welfare purposes had not been recog- 
nized as a separate and distinct power until 
United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1, 80 L, Ed. 
477 (1936). 

The nonproprietary quality of the Govern- 
ment's relationship to navigable waters is 
emphasized by judicial rulings on the ques- 
tion of ownership of the land under the 
water. American courts have been unani- 
mous in declaring that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not the owner. In James v. Dravo 
Contracting Co., 302 U.S. 134, 140, 82 L. Ed. 
155 (1937), the Supreme Court discussed the 
ownership rights relating to the Kanawha 
and Ohio Rivers: 

“The title to the beds of the rivers was in 
the State. It was subject to the power of 
Congress to use the lands under the streams 
‘for any structure which the interest of navi- 
gation in its judgment may require.’ But 
although burdened by that servitude, the 
State held the title.” 

The Court went on to say that the Gov- 
ernment is owner of any structure it erects 
in the stream, and by using its power of emi- 
nent domain may become owner of other 
property rights. Federal occupancy of the 
stream does not, of itself, transfer title to 
the Federal Government. 

Judicial authority unanimously supports 
this view that the ownership of the soil un- 
der navigable waters is not in the Federal 
Government but in the States or in private 
individuals. (Monongahela Navigation Com- 
pany v. United States, 148 U.S. 312, 37 L. Ed. 
463, (1893).) The historical origin of this 
ownership is traced to the English Crown 
rights, which were not transferred to the 
Federal Government but to the States. (Mar- 
tin v. Waddell, 16 Pet. (U.S.) 367, 10 L. Ed. 
997 (1842); Morris v. United States, 174 U.S. 
196, 43 L. Ed. 946 (1898).) As new Staces are 
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admitted they enter the Union on the same 
basis as the original States, and the Federal 
Government is equally powerless to claim ti- 
tle to land under navigable waters within 
their boundaries. (Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan, 
3 How. (U.S.) 212, 11 L. Ed. 565 (1865).), 

A Federal claim of ownership of waters, 
based upon succession to the rights of 
France, Spain, and Mexico stemming from 
earlier colonization, has been flatly rejected 
by the Supreme Court in Nebraska y. Wyo- 
ming, 325 U.S. 589, 89 L. Ed. 1815 (1944). The 
Federal Government had dammed, stored, 
and distributed the waters of the North Platte 
River for irrigation purposes. In an inter- 
state dispute over allocations, the Federal 
Government claimed ownership of all unallo- 
cated water. The Court made a clear dis- 
tinction between the water and dams and 
other Federal facilities. 

“The property right in the water 1s sepa- 
rate and distinct from the property right in 
the reservoirs, ditches, or canals. The water 
right is appurtenant to the land, the owner 
of which is the appropriator.”’ (Ibid., 614.) 

This discussion had been focused on in- 
land waters and the land under them. No 
opinion is here expressed concerning the na- 
ture of the Federal Government's rights and 
powers in the marginal seas, although the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in a per curiam opinion, 
has spoken of the lands under those seas as 
if they were “public lands.“ (Alabama v. 
Texas, 347 U.S. 272, 98 L. Ed. 689 (1953):) 
The nature and extent of Federal interest 
in the marginal seas has consistently been 
treated as different from that in inland wa- 
ters. (See United States v. Texas, 339 U.S. 
707, 94 L. Ed. 1221 (1950); United States v. 
Louisiana, 339 U.S. 699, 94 L. Ed. 1216 (1950); 
United States v. California, 332 U.S. 19, 91 
L. Ed. 1889 (1947); Submerged Lands Act of 
1953, 67 Stat. 29.) 


B. Absent Federal ownership, the admission 
and user fees are taxes 


With respect to those areas covered by 
the proposed legislation but not within Fed- 
eral ownership, the imposition of charges 
cannot be viewed as a toll or fee but must 
be classified as a tax. “A tax is a demand 
of sovereignty; a toll is a demand of proprie- 
torship.” (Reading Railroad v. Pennsylvania, 
15 Wall. (U.S.) 232, 21 L. Ed. 146 (1872).) 
In the absence of proprietorship, a toll is im- 
possible. If proprietorship is present, a levy 
based upon use is supportable as a toll. 
(Rogge v. United States, 128 F. 2d 800 (9 Cir. 
1942), cer. den. 317 U.S. 656.) There is, of 
course, nothing in the bill relating the 
charges to the expense of regulation and per- 
mitting the charges to be justified on the 
basis of regulatory reimbursement. 

A distinction must be made between a 
waterway (as to which there is no Federal 
proprietorship) and locks, dams, bridges and 
other structures in or over a waterway. As 
to these latter there may be, and frequently 
is, Federal ownership. Hence as to these 
particular facilities there is no constitutional 
basis for objecting to a toll, either as an 
entrance fee or as a user fee. The Federal 
Government is free to move to recover the 
costs of these improvements. Sometimes it 
does so by selling electric power generated 
at a damsite. (Ashwander v. Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, 297 U.S. 288, 89 L. Ed. 688 (19.) 
The right to seek compensation for the in- 
vestment in the structures does not in any 
way indicate that the improvements serve to 
make the Government an owner of the water. 
(United States v. Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, 311 U.S. 377, 85 L. Ed. 243 (1940).) 

If the Government does not build the 
structures but takes them over from the 
private company which erected them, it must 
pay compensation. Thereafter the govern- 
ment will have the same right to exact tolls 
as the original owner. (Monongahela Naviga- 
tion Company v. United States, 148 U.S. 312, 
37 L. Ed. 463 (1893).) 
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In short, the right of the Federal Govern- 
“ment to charge tolls for locks, dams and 
bridges is no different from that of a private 
owner of similar facilities. Federal action 
by way of eminent domain or use of the 
commerce power may effectively interfere 
with or terminate the private rights. (Gil- 
man v. Philadelphia, 3 Wall. (U.S. 713, 18 
L. Ed. 96 (1865).) Unless and until that 
happens, the private owner may exact tolls. 
(See Sands v. Manistee River Improvement 
Company, 123 U.S. 288, 31 L. Ed. 149 (1887). 
Huse v. Glover, 119 U.S. 543, 30 L. Ed. 487 
(1886).) Thereafter the Federal Govern- 
ment may charge a toll, but only because it 
has become a proprietor and not simply a 
regulator. 

Applying these principles to the proposed 
legislation, it is readily apparent that the au- 
thority of the Congress to empower the 
President to set admission and user fees 
cannot be supported on the simple ground 
that these will be tolls rather than taxes. 
Except where charged for admission to and 
use of facilities owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the charges will be supportable 
(if at all) only as taxes. This conclusion 
follows automatically from the requirement 
that tolls be based upon proprietorship. 


C. The mode of setting the amount of the 
fees reveals them as taxes rather than tolls 


In setting the fees, the President is di- 
rected to consider “direct and indirect cost 
to the Government, benefits to the recipients, 
public policy or interest served, and other 
pertinent factors.” (Title I, sec. 2(a).) 
These criteria, vague as they are, clearly go 
beyond those considerations which may 
tied be taken into account in setting a 


In Harmon v. Chicago, 147 U.S. 396, 37 
L. Ed. 216 (1893), the Court invalidated an 
ordinance of the city of Chicago which pur- 
ported to exact tolls on barges and tugs us- 
ing the Chicago River and its branches. The 
city claimed the charges were compensation 
for expenditures improving the river. The 
Court said: 

“The license fee provided for in the ordi- 
nance of the city is treated as in the nature 
of a toll or compensation for the expense 
of deepening the river. But the plain an- 
swer to this position is that the license fee 
is not exacted upon any such ground, nor is 
any suggestion made that any special bene- 
fit has arisen or can arise to the tugs in 
question by the alleged deepening of the 
river. The license is not exacted as a toll 
or compensation for any specific improve- 
ment of the river, of which the steam barges 
or tugs have the benefit, but is exactly for 
the keeping, use, or letting to hire of any 
steam tug, or barge or tow boat, for towing 
vessels or craft into the Chicago River, its 
branches or slips connected therewith.” 
(Ibid., 409.) 

The Court gave the exaction its correct 
characterization as a tax rather than a toll. 
The case has recently been cited with ap- 
proval in Huron Portland Cement Co. v. 
Detroit, 362 U.S. 440, 4 L. Ed. 2d 852, 78 
ALR 2d, 1294 (1960). The Supreme Court 
consistently declares that it will make a 
realistic examination of the incidence of tax- 
ation regardless of the form in which it ap- 
pears to be embraced. (See Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue v. Hansen, 360 U.S, 446, 
461, 3 L. Ed. 2d 1360 (1959) .) 

This is not to suggest that a toll will 
be viewed as a tax if not exactly related to 
the cost of facilities and the benefit to the 
user. A degree of approximation is unavoid- 
able in these matters and will be tolerated. 
(Huse v. Glover, 199 U.S. 543, 30 L. Ed. 487 
(1886).) But the legislative proposal under 
discussion makes no attempt to limit the 
assessment to cost and benefit, but express- 
ly opens the door to other pertinent factors. 
Pertinent to what? Certainly not to cost 
or benefit, because those factors, already ex- 
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pressed in the same sentence of the act, can- 
not be “other factors.” 

Some indication of legislative intent in 
this regard is found in the provision for dis- 
position of the proceeds. These proceeds are 
not to be used to liquidate the cost of the 
facilities for whose use the charges were im- 

but for new facilities. This is a clear 
indication of a policy to collect revenue for 
new budgetary needs. In this context, any 
pretext that these charges are tolls becomes 
transparently thin. 

We can conclude only that (1) charges for 
entrance to or use of navigable waters can- 
not be supported as tolls, because there is no 
Government proprietorship; (2) none of the 
charges, regardless of the site to which ap- 
plied, can be supported as tolls, because they 
are not assessed simply with reference to cost 
and benefit. 

Until the bill is enacted and the President 
sets fees, it cannot be said with assurance 
that a fee at any particular site will be de- 
fective as a toll. What is immediately evi- 
dent is that the scheme of the proposal is 
based upon a fallacious concept of tolls and 
of the Government's power to collect them. 
In effect it authorizes taxes. 


D. As tazes the proposed charges are open to 
constitutional objections 


The probably unintended and certainly ir- 
regular authorization to impose taxes, con- 
tained in H.R. 3846, has not gone to the House 
Ways and Means Committee. This proce- 
dural irregularity is of no constitutional sig- 
nificance and will not otherwise affect the 
validity of the charges. The basic constitu- 
tional requirement on procedures in these 
matters is simply that revenue bills originate 
in the House. (See Rainey v. United States, 
232 U.S. 310, 85 L. Ed. 617 (1914). U.S. Con- 
stitution, art. I, sec. 7, clause 1.) It is en- 
tirely possible that the House, upon recogniz- 
ing the tax features of the bill, would want 
to reconsider the legislative process to which 
it has been exposed. 

There are, however, two significant sub- 
stantive limitations on taxation which are 
potentially relevant. The first of these is the 
uniformity clause, which provides: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States” (art. I, sec. 8, clause 1). 

It is well established that the uniformity 
required by this provision is a geographical 
uniformity. Reasonable classifications of 
subjects of taxation and graduated rates are 
permitted so long as the same subjects in all 
sections of the country are treated similarly. 
Use of waterways in one section of the coun- 
try, or in selected States, could not be made 
subject to a user tax, while similar uses 
elsewhere were exempt. 

In Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U.S. 41, 44 L. Ed. 
969 (1899) we find the classic exposition of 
the uniformity clause. In expounding the 
history of the clause, the Court demon- 
strated that the Founding Fathers recognized 
a clear distinction between regulating com- 
merce and collecting revenue and feared dis- 
crimination between ports in different States 
achieved by using one or the other power. 
Hence there was inserted in the Constitution 
a twin provision: The uniformity clause with 
respect to revenue (art. I, sec. 8, clause 1), and 
the prohibition of port preference with re- 
spect to regulation (art. I, sec. 9, clause 6). 
One in purpose, these provisions were sepa- 
rated in adjusting the style of the Constitu- 
tion. An unequal tax affecting ports offends 
both clauses, and an unequal regulatory 
measure offends the port preference clause. 
It follows that a nonuniform charge affecting 
ports in different States cannot avoid violat- 
ing both these clauses. 

It cannot be said that H.R. 3846 orders an 
unconstitutional discrimination between 
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ports in different States or a nonuniform 
excise tax. The only reason this cannot be 
said is because no actual rates are set forth 
in the legislative language. What is cer- 
tainly clear is that the extremely broad au- 
thority granted the President to set fees 
(being in fact and in law authority to set 
tax rates) fails to include any provision 
guaranteeing uniformity and nonprefer- 
ence. This egregious failure is a consequence 
of the erroneous treatment of the proposed 
charges as tolls rather than taxes. 

Nowhere in the proposed statute are there 
established classifications and exemptions 
which “have support in considerations of 
policy and practical convenience that cannot 
be condemned as arbitrary.” (Steward Ma- 
chine Co. v. Davis, 301 U.S. 548, 81 L. Ed. 
1279 (1937).) Absent these classifications 
and exemptions supportable in reason, the 
President is free to set charges which may 
offend constitutional standards. Minimum 
standards of legislative competence have not 
been met in drafting legislative language 
which permits such a result. Indeed, there 
is ample room to question whether the pres- 
ent bill would have cleared the committee 
had there been a recognition of the impact 
of constitutional requirements of uniform- 
ity. 

IV, CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSED 

DELEGATION OF POWER 


Nowadays it is customary to treat the 
question of delegation of legislative author- 
ity as being inconsequential. Federal leg- 
islation has not been declared unconstitu- 
tional on this ground since Panama Refining 
Co. v. Ryan, 293 U.S. 388, 79 L. Ed. 446 (1935) 
and Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 
295 U.S. 490, 79 L. Ed. 1570 (1935) . 

A leading writer in the field of administra- 
tive law echoes this point of view: 

“Much of the judicial talk about the re- 
quirement of standards is contrary to the 
action the Supreme Court takes when dele- 
gations are made without standards. The 
vaguest of standards are held adequate and 
various delegations without standards have 
been upheld, 

“In absence of palpable abuse or true con- 
gressional abdication, the nondelegation 
doctrine to which the Supreme Court has in 
the past often paid lipservice is without 
practical force.” (1, Davis on Administra- 
tive Law, sec. 2.01, 1958).) 

Before the rule of unconstitutional dele- 
gation is declared dead, it would be well to 
consider what was said in this connection 
by Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for himself 
and two other Justices, in June 1963: 

“The delegation of such unrestrained au- 
thority to an executive official raises, to say 
the least, the gravest constitutional doubts. 
(Citations omitted.) The principle that au- 
thority granted by the Legislature must be 
limited by adequate standards serves two 
primary functions vital to preserving the 
separation of powers required by the Con- 
stitution. First, it insures that the funda- 
mental policy decisions in our society will 
be made not by an appointed official but by 
the body immediately responsible to the peo- 
ple. Second, it prevents judicial review from 
becoming merely an exercise at large by 
providing the courts with some measure 
against which to judge the official action 
that has been challenged. (Arizona v. Cali- 
fornia, 373 U.S. 456, 10 L. Ed. 2d 542 (1963) 
(dissenting opinion) .) 

With respect to the excessive delegation in 
H.R. 3846, two points warrant special empha- 
sis, one relating to the criminal penalties 
and the other relating to its quality as a tax 
measure. 

Under the terms of the proposal, a viola- 
tion of rules and regulations established for 
the collection of authorized fees could be 
punished by imprisonment of not more than 
6 months or a fine of not more than $500 or 
both. These are significant penalties, not 
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merely nominal in extent. A person charged 
with violation should be able to determine 
and contest the validity of the fee for the 
collection of which the regulation was es- 
tablished. The validity of the fee would be 
essential to a conviction. In the absence 
of meaningful standards, the Court is with- 
out guidelines. Indeed, there is here a sug- 
gestion of fifth amendment “void for vague- 
ness.” (See Winters v. New York, 333 U.S. 
507, 92 L. Ed. 840 (1948).) In the context 
of criminal enforcement the absence of 
meaningful standards is particularly objec- 
tionable. 

Whatever may be true in other areas, dele- 
gation of the congressional power to tax has 
been virtually unknown. The classic ex- 
ample of such a delegation involved au- 
thority granted to the President to make as 
much as a 50-percent adjustment in tariff 
rates. (J. W. Hampton, Jr. & Co. v. United 
States, 276 U.S. 394, 72 L. Ed. 624 (1927).) 
In that case, however, the act required (1) 
a finding that the existing rates did not ef- 
fect an equalization of costs of production 
as between domestic and imported goods, 
(2) an adjustment of the rates to the extent 
necessary to equalize costs. In addition, 
both the basic rates and the range of pos- 
sible adjustment were explicitly established 
by Congress. No such safeguards are con- 
tained in the proposed act. 

In United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 
(1936), the Court considered a processing 
tax “at such rate as equals the difference 
between the current average farm price for 
the commodity and the fair exchange value.” 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, section 
9b. The act defined “fair exchange value” 
as the value which would give the commodity 
the same purchasing power it had in the 
base period 1909-14. By deciding that the 
act was unconstitutional on other grounds 
(lack of Federal power over agriculture) the 
Court did not have to decide the adequacy 
of these standards. It is clear, however, that 
the act set limits which were relatively 
meaningful and effective in controlling ex- 
ecutive discretion. 

H.R. 3846, on the other hand, involves an 
unprecedented delegation of authority in- 
sofar as the charges to be imposed operate 
as taxes rather than tolls. The nondelega- 
tion doctrine is not so clearly moribund as to 
justify such a delegation. In any event, a 
proper respect for congressional preroga- 
tives demands meaningful standards. 


V. FUNDAMENTAL POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


Again limiting our attention to the pro- 
visions of the proposed act which would au- 
thorize admission and user charges on navi- 
gable waters, one is struck by the drastic 
alteration in traditional national policy 
which is embodied in this bill. Granted the 
value of the final ends for which the special 
fund is created, one must nevertheless weigh 
the means adopted. 

We have had an unbroken tradition of 
free use of the waterways of the Nation. Not 
merely an unwritten law, this policy was 
made explicit as early as the Northwest 
Ordinance, which was confirmed and adopted 
by an early Congress. (Act of Confederate 
Congress, July 13, 1787, Act of Congress of 
August 7, 1789.) The fourth article of the 
ordinance includes this provision: 

“The navigable waters leading into the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carry- 
ing places between the same, shall be common 
highways, and forever free, as well to the 
inhabitants of the said territory as to the 
citizens of the United States, and those of 
any other States that may be admitted into 
the Confederacy, without any tax, inipost, 
or duty therefor.” 

It is too late to argue that this right of free 
access and use of navigable waters in the 
Northwest Territory is paramount to elther 
State or Federal sovereignty, be it the police 
power, the commerce power, or the tax power. 
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Even the States carved out of the territory, 
once admitted to the Union, stand on the 
same basis as the original States. (Sands 
v. Manistee River Improvement Co., 123 U.S. 
288, 31 L. Ed. 149 (1887).) Even a specific 
provision in the act of admission, subject- 
ing the new State to the limitations drawn 
from the ordinance, is ineffective. (Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagan, 3 How. (U.S.) 212, 11 L. Ed. 
565 (1845) .) 

What remains clear, however, is the ancient 
and honorable origin of a previously un- 
broken national policy. One would not ex- 
pect such a change to be enacted under the 
umbrella of a vague and open-ended grant 
of authority to the Executive. The funda- 
mental policy consideration which must be 
weighed is whether the need for funds for 
additional outdoor recreation is so pressing 
or so incapable of being met out of general 
revenues as to justify an abandonment of 
the national tradition of free use of the 
water highways of the country. 

The policy expressed in the Northwest 
ordinance is reflected throughout our 
statutes regulating waterways. As new ter- 
ritories were acquired, it was extended to 
them, with Congress declaring that the nav- 
igable waters shall be and forever remain 
public highways” (act of March 3, 1811, ch. 46 
sec. 12, 2 Stat. 606). This policy received 
specific reaffirmation whenever the Congress 
addressed itself to inland navigation: 

“No tolls or operating charges whatever 
shall be levied upon or collected from any 
vessel, dredge, or other watercraft for pass- 
ing through any lock, canal, canalized river, 
or other work for the use and benefit of navi- 
gation now belonging to the United States 
or that may hereafter be acquired or con- 
structed” (act of July 5, 1884, ch. 229, sec. 4; 
23 Stat. 147; 33 U.S.C. 5). 

The comprehensive scope of this national 
policy covers even those facilities as to which 
the right to charge a toll was beyond ques- 
tion, 

One cannot read the long line of cases 
dealing with navigable waters without catch- 
ing the flavor of a right in the people to use 
these waters free of charge and subject only 
to reasonable regulation. No private person 
and no government, State or Federal, can 
own the waters in their aspect as avenues of 
navigation, precisely because all the people 
hold in common, by and for themselves and 
not merely through their Government, the 
free right of access and use. 

This is not to deny the Federal power to 
tax. The point is simply that this historic 
right of the people should be carefully 
weighed before it is burdened with a tax 
consequential upon the enactment of a meas- 
ure in which this significant change is hid- 
den in broad legislative language. 


VI. H.R. 3846 AND OUTSTANDING TREATY OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


In this memorandum no attempt has been 
made to analyze the relationship between 
the provisions of this bill and the outstand- 
ing treaty obligations of the United States. 
It is clear, however, that a problem exists 
with respect to this matter. The specific ref- 
erence in title I, section 2(a) to the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission 
(United States and Mexico) points up the 
conflict between the provisions of the bill 
and obligations we have assumed with Mexi- 
co. Under the terms of the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship, Limits, and Settlement Between 
the United States and Mexico of 1848 (Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hildago), it is provided as 
follows: 

“Nor shall any tax or contribution, under 
any denomination or title be levied upon 
vessels or persons navigating the same, or 
upon merchandise or effects transported 
thereon, except in the case of landing upon 
one of their shores. If, for the purpose of 
making the said rivers navigable, or for 
maintaining them in such state, it should be 
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necessary or advantageous to establish any 
tax or contribution, this shall not be done 
without the consent of both Governments.” 

Unless this treaty obligation is respected by 
the President in establishing fees under the 
proposed measure, this country would be in 
violation of its solemn undertaking. 

Whether there are other treaty obligations 
which also limit the authority of the United 
States to impose admission and user fees on 
waterways cannot be determined without a 
thorough examination of the matter, The 
point which is made here is that the bill has 
obviously been drafted without careful at- 
tention to the international implications of 
its various provisions. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions emerge from 
this analysis: 

1, Contained within H.R. 3846 is authority 
to impose charges for the privilege of enter- 
ing and using many of the navigable waters 
of the United States. 

2. To this extent the proposed act em- 
bodies a drastic change in the historic policy 
of the Nation by which such use has always 
been free. 

3. The charges authorized by the bill, 
insofar as they apply to navigable waters, 
are not tolls but taxes. 

4. The language of the bill and the com- 
mittee reference to which it was subjected 
indicate a lack of awareness in the House 
that taxes were being authorized. 

5. The bill fails to provide legislative safe- 

against violation of the uniformity 
and port-preference clauses. of the Consti- 
tution, 

6. Despite the limited current impact of 
the doctrine of nondelegation, the breadth 
and vagueness of the legislative language 
with respect to the quantum of the new 
fees, and the total absence of meaningful 
standards, raise a serious issue of constitu- 
tionality. 

7. The bill presents an absolutely unprece- 
dented example of Congress conferring upon 
the President the authority to set the 
amount of a tax without effective limitations 
on that authority. 

8. At many points the bill is so vague as 
to fail to convey a clear meaning. 

9. In view of the criminal penalties in- 
cluded in the bill, the absence of reasonably 
precise legislative language seriously im- 
pairs the possibility of meaningful judicial 
interpretation. 

10. The bill reflects an inadequate con- 
sideration of existing treaty obligations of 
the United States. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on last Monday I ex- 
tended my remarks in the daily Rec- 
ord and stated my opinion on this bill. 
I favored the bill with or without amend- 
ment. 

We in Iowa have a great interest in 
this legislation, We have passed enabling 
legislation—our legislature did in the 
last session—to cooperate fully in such a 
program. I am sure that on the passage 
of this bill, which will be administered 
by Mr. Ed Crafts, the director of the 
recreation agency which was established 
a couple of years ago, he will do a good 
job in administering this legislation. Mr. 
Crafts has long been in the field of rec- 
reation. He knows it from A to Z. I 
have complete confidence in his ability 
and his fairness in all that is necessary 
to make a law of this nature work to the 
best advantage of everybody concerned. 

May I say that my primary interest in 
this legislation is this: In every area 
where sufficient recreation facilities are 
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furnished and are available to the people, 
where fathers and mothers can take their 
children to the great outdoors, hunting, 
fishing, boating, and swimming, there is 
very little child delinquency in those 
areas. 

There is an old adage which is just as 
true today as when the words were first 
spoken, “Take your children to the great 
outdoors. Take your boy hunting and 
you will never have to hunt for your boy.” 

A law of this nature which will be of 
great benefit in bringing recreational fa- 
cilities to many areas of this country is 
not only going to reduce child delin- 
quency but it may even reduce to some 
degree parent delinquency. Because the 
children are going to say to ma and pa, 
“Let's go to the lake. Let's go hunting 
and fishing during the weekend.” So 
mother and dad will necessarily have to 
take them. The outcome of that will 
be better parent-children relationships. 
This is why I am so interested and have 
been considered a rank liberal in appro- 
priating funds for the national parks and 
for the Forest Service, where you have 
great recreational areas, and for all other 
areas where recreational facilities are 
available to the American people. 

I see no particular reason why we 
should not charge a nominal admission 
fee to those areas. As is explained in the 
report, the chief of the recreation asso- 
ciation or bureau will use good judgment 
in determining where admissions are to 
be charged. 

So I must say if we had a barrel full of 
gold in the U.S. Treasury, I would say 
let us make them free. But the facts are 
that barrel is empty. There is no gold 
there and we need to have admission 
fees, at least nominal admission fees in 
those areas in order to help some revenue 
come into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that there is a 
single Member of this House who does 
not agree that we here in the Congress 
need to do something now to meet the 
present and future needs and demands 
of the American public with regard to 
outdoor recreation uses. 

So the question is, How shall we pro- 
ceed to meet these needs? 

I am well aware of the fact that our 
national parks, at least some of them, 
do charge fees of one sort or the other. 
I am well aware of the fact that some of 
ous national monuments charge fees as 
well. 

But as the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. Rous] remarked a moment ago, it 
is about impossible now to go anywhere 
in this country any more without addi- 
tional fees for one purpose or the other 
at every turn. 

Last weekend I motored up to New 
York City with my family to attend the 
World’s Fair. I was charged a fee to use 
the tunnel at Baltimore. 

I was charged another fee to cross a 
bridge in Delaware. 

I was charged another fee to utilize 
the Kennedy Memorial Highway. 

I was charged another special fee to 
utilize the New Jersey Turnpike. 
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I was charged another fee to use the 
Lincoln Tunnel to get into New York 
City. 

I stopped and got gasoline and I was 
charged an additional highway tax for 
which I had already paid a tax to use. 

I stopped and ate, and I was charged 
sales taxes when I used the facilities 
where the State provided or controlled 
highway services and places of public 
accommodation. Fees, fees, fees. 

I should like to ask a specific question 
of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WHITE], if he will give me his attention, 
with regard to his amendment. 

The amendment which the gentleman 
offered was not read. I believe we need 
some more explanation of the amend- 
ment, because it is important. The 
amendment begins on page 20, with line 
17, which has to do with entrance and 
user fees, the establishment of and reg- 
ulations therefor. 

The present language of the bill is: 

All proceeds from entrance, admission, and 
other recreation user fees or charges col- 


lected or received by the National Park Sery- 
ice * * * shall— 


And so forth. The gentleman re- 
marked that he would remove some of 
these fees, to merely allow user fees. Do 
I correctly understand the gentleman’s 
amendment would mean that no national 
parks and no national monuments would 
be allowed, if his amendment were 
adopted, to charge admission fees of any 
sort? 

Mr. WHITE. Not by authority of this 
bill would they be allowed to charge an 
admission fee. They could, under the 
authority they now have, charge an ad- 
mission fee. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then the gentle- 
man is more concerned with the estab- 
lishing of an actual user fee for only 
some of these parks and monuments 
where recreational areas are provided 
than he is with regard to all admission 
fees; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITE. That is correct. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gentle- 
man tell me what is his definition of a 
user fee? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if my 
colleague will yield, the gentleman from 
Idaho is not concerned primarily with 
national parks or national monuments. 
He is concerned with Bureau of Land 
Management areas and national forest 
areas. His concern is understandable at 
least by those of us who live in the West, 
although we may differ with him on his 
position. 

Was there another question the gen- 
tleman asked? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Since the gen- 
tleman’s explanation, the other question 
I have will go to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], and per- 
haps the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WHITE] as well. 

Neither of these amendments would 
affect in any way the authority of the 
States with respect to wildlife and fish; 
is that correct? 

Mr. WHITE. That is correct. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Neither of these 
amendments would affect the specific 
authority, as set forth in previous legis- 
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lation, with respect to the dedication of 
money collected through user fees; is 
that correct? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gentle- 
man permit me to make one amplifica- 
tion? 

The gentleman said that neither of 
our amendments would affect the power 
of States with respect to regulating hunt- 
ing and fishing. I believe that if we 
adopt the Edmondson amendment and 
take the reservoirs out from under the 
bill, by deleting any possibility of a user 
fee on the waters we will certainly oper- 
ate to enlarge the authority of the States 
so far as fishing is concerned, and we 
will make it clear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment by user fees is not to cut down 
or inhibit use by or put a tax upon fish- 
ermen who want to go on the water. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then, in effect, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, by strik- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Corps of Engineers, would do that. 
That was the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is right. 
That was one of the purposes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment to the amend- 
ment and the amendment as well. I 
cannot support this bill unless it is sub- 
stantially amended. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not expected to 
comment on this, but I have heard some 
rather peculiar statements today. Hav- 
ing recently done a bit of traveling, hav- 
ing observed the tremendous desire of 
the American people for use of recreation 
areas, and having actually waited in long 
lines of automobiles—some of them 2 or 3 
miles long—trying to get into some of 
these places, I am really a bit concerned 
by the attitude of my good friend the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. En- 
MONDSON] and of my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. WEST- 
LAND], and some other gentlemen. 

I met a lot of these people who would 
be very anxious to be “yicked,” if that 
is a proper use of the word, if they could 
have gotten to a decent place of recrea- 
tion. So I would like to direct to the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], two 
or three questions. There are a lot of 
people interested, and I have been getting 
a lot of mail and all of it has been in 
support of this bill. Iam curious to know 
generally from the chairman of the com- 
mittee who he would anticipate will bear 
the greater portion of the burden finan- 
cially for the fees which are now under 
discussion here. Who generally does the 
committee interpret will be the people 
who will pay these fees we are discuss- 
ing? 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If my colleague will 
allow me to say so, our understanding is 
that, of course, it will be by the traveling 
public and the visiting public to the areas 
concerned. As my colleague knows, 
within the particular areas, we will say 
within 100 miles or 300 miles, within 
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proximity of the recreation area, the vis- 
itation comes from the population of that 
particular area to a great extent. 

In answer to the first part of my col- 
league’s question, without a question 
mark, may I say, these conservationists 
apparently all favored the imposition of 
legitimate, reasonable fees. At least the 
spokesmen for all of the conservation 
groups have stated their position as being 
favorable to this. We know that there 
are certain individuals who take excep- 
tion to it. I have received some letters 
from my home area this morning, but I 
do not believe they understand exactly 
what is involved or the equities that we 
are trying to provide here. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the statement 
of the chairman. I know his distin- 
guished record and his interest and con- 
cern in the well-being of America and in 
doing something that will help our coun- 
try to preserve and to conserve these 
great natural resources for the future. 
As I have indicated, I have had a great 
deal of mail, and with rare exceptions it 
has all been in support of this bill. I had 
the head of one substantial group of peo- 
ple, the Sierra Use Committee, out in 
California, which at one time raised 
some questions about it. I secured for 
the committee a copy of the bill and some 
of the information submitted to them, 
and they came back very vigorously in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. As the chairman suggested, 
I do not know of a single conservation 
organization opposed to this measure. 
If we are talking about the laboring man 
and woman of the country, I think it is 
worth noting that without exception our 
labor unions have testified on this meas- 
ure and sent messages to the Members of 
the Congress in the last couple of days 
without exception supporting the bill 
without amendment. 

Mr. SISK. That is certainly my un- 
derstanding. Imight say, in my own dis- 
trict and in my own town we are the gate- 
way to Yosemite National Park and also 
Kings Canyon Sequoia National Park. 
An individual riding through those two 
parks or seeking admission to them in a 
period of 2 days or a week pays $10. To- 
day they pay $6 to go into Yosemite, and 
then they go up to Kings Canyon Sequoia 
National Park in my district and pay $4. 
Just recently through Yellowstone I know 
you had to pay $6. Upin Mount Rainier 
National Park you pay $2. In Lassen you 
pay $2. Ihave a long list of charges here. 
I found people were standing in line. 
Only in the past 30 days I have visited 
these places, and people are standing in 
long lines waiting to get in. So I think, 
in spite of my great admiration for my 
good friend from Oklahoma and my good 
friend from Idaho, that the people of 
America are crying for a place to get to 
and to enjoy some recreation where they 
can see some of these great views and en- 
joy the use of the water, and do some 
fishing and boating, and that they will 
not object to paying the price of admis- 
sion, 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California just said that it costs $6 to 
visit Yellowstone Park. What does that 
include? How many people does the $6 
admission fee cover, I suppose just to 
drive through the park? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. SISK. That takes care of one au- 
tomobile. 

Mr. GROSS. One automobile? 

Mr. SISK. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not make any 
difference how many people are in the 
automobile? 

Mr. SISK. Not a bit. 

Mr. GROSS. They can stack them 
in, six or seven in a car? 

Mr. SISK. That is right, whatever 
the law will allow, I should imagine. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this $6 fee permit 
them to fish or hunt in the park or do 
they just look at the scenery? 

Mr. SISK. You pay the other normal 
user fees. If you want to pole down the 
Snake River on a raft—and, by the way, 
I did—that is $10. I paid $10. That 
cost $10 per person, to float down the 
river. It was very enjoyable. I enjoyed. 
it. Some people did that; some did not. 

Mr. GROSS. But do you have to pay 
a fee to fish in Yellowstone after you 
pay $6 to get in? 

Mr. MORRIS. You do not have to 
pay a user fee to fish in Yellowstone 
Park. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you have to pay a 
fee to fish in any other park where you 
pay $6 or a comparable fee for admis- 
sion? 

Mr. SISK. In some parks you pay an 
admission fee but you do not pay a fish- 
ing fee. Under this bill you do not pay a 
fishing fee. 

Mr. GROSS. Does it cost anything to 
travel the roads in any of these parks? 

Mr. SISK. No. As I am sure my good 
friend and colleague from Iowa knows, 
these are admission fees. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know or I would 
not be asking these questions. 

Mr. SISK. These are not user fees. 
The fees that I referred to when I was 
in the well a moment ago are admission 
fees. We have an admission fee to get 
into Yosemite National Park, $6. This 
entitles you to visit the park for a year. 
We have a $4 admission fee to the Kings 
Canyon Sequoia National Park. We have 
a $6 fee to go into Yellowstone. You pay 
for anything you do in the park. As far 
as fishing is concerned, you have to have 
the normal fishing license to fish, but 
you do not pay a fee for that in the park. 
You might take a boat to float down the 
river, something of that kind. But that 
is different. I am talking about admis- 
sion fees; I am not talking about user 
fees. These are admission fees which we 
have assessed for many, many years, 

In Mount Rainier National Park, 
Wash., the fee is $2. In the Lassen Na- 
tional Park there is a fee of $2. There is 
a long list in the book. This is nothing 
new. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] says there 
is no charge for entrance to the Olympic 
National Park or Forest, in the State of 
Washington. Why is there a charge to 
enter Yellowstone when there is no ad- 
mission charge to enter the Olympic Na- 
tional Park? 

Mr. SISK. Any person who wants to 
visit a national park or forest in Cali- 
fornia is perfectly free to do so. There is 
no charge on that unless he goes into a 
given area. Recently, 2 or 3 years ago, 
we had a pilot program set up in an area 
on a lake in the Sierra National Forest. 
We used meters. You would go in at 
night and put in 50 cents. The next day 
you put in another 50 cents if you wanted 
to stay. In a sense, that could be called 
a user fee. Here is the experience that 
we had. I expected to get a lot of com- 
plaint about it, but I did not. The only 
complaint I got was from people who 
said: We want an area so we can pay one 
fee for a week or 10 days at a time, be- 
cause we want to leave our automobile 
here and go up somewhere to fish or to 
do something else. But I did not receive 
a single complaint. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman that if you are going to 
continue to increase admission fees to 
the extent to which apparently they have 
been increased, you are not going to have 
to worry about long lines waiting to get 
into the parks. The admission and other 
fees will preclude a lot of people from 
going into them. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the original 
amendment and the amendment thereto. 

Finally, I would ask the gentleman if 
any fee is now being charged to fly over 
these parks and take a look at them from 
an airplane? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
further, it is a pretty expensive ride they 
tell me. It is rather expensive. 

Mr. GROSS. I will not be surprised to 
hear that they are charging for that, 
too, pretty soon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 71, noes 
82. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. EDMONDSON 
and Mr. Morris. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
79, noes 97. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WRIGHT TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITE 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the White amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wricut to the 
amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: After 
the period which follows first sentence in 
the fourth paragraph of the proposed amend- 
ment, strike out in its entirety the follow- 
ing sentence, such sentence beginning with 
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the words “Section 4 of the Act en- 
titled * * *” and ending with the words 
“from the end thereof”. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Warre] is a very simple one. It does 
one thing: It preserves the established 
policy of making the waters in our Corps 
of Engineers reservoirs available to the 
public “without charge.” It deletes lan- 
guage of one sentence which appears in 
the White amendment and which I be- 
lieve was probably the result of an over- 
sight in the drafting of that amendment. 
As it presently appears before you, the 
White amendment would repeal the lan- 
guage existing in the 1962 Omnibus Act 
which asserts that these public reser- 
voirs are to be available to the public 
without charge. I do not believe that 
the gentleman from Idaho desired to re- 
peal those two words “without charge” 
in the 1962 act. Am I correct? 

Mr. WHITE. That is correct. The 
amendment was prepared to remove ad- 
mission and entrance fees as applied to 
the national forests and Bureau of 
Reclamation lands primarily. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If this perfecting 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Texas is now offering is adopted, the 
White amendment, as I understand it, 
will continue the language in the law as 
to water areas, but it would place the 
land areas of the reservoirs constructed 
under the Flood Control Act in the same 
situation as land areas in other places. 
In other words, you could have a user 
fee on land areas, but on water areas 
we would continue the commitment as 
stated in those laws, and continue to 
have them without charge. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. I believe my amendment 
is in keeping with the philosophy of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

I think this is a very fine bill. I think 
it is landmark legislation. It takes a 
long view and acts to preserve and de- 
velop recreational areas for future gen- 
erations of Americans. Basically it is 
good legislation and badly needed. 

I want to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate the committee that brings this 
bill to the floor. 

I see no objection to permitting an 
American family to pay $7 if it desires 
for admission to all our national parks 
on an annual basis. I see no objection 
to a user’s charge for the privilege of 
using an area in which the State under 
this legislation may have constructed 
costly facilities. I see no objection to 
that. I think that is useful legislation. 

But I do believe that there ought to 
be still in this country a few places in 
every part of our land where the per- 
son who cannot afford to belong to a 
country club may go and have free 
recreation. It think a person of modest 
means should be allowed to fish in the 
waters of these publicly owned lakes 
without having to pay an admission fee 
so long as his doing so involves no cost 
to the Government. I think we need to 
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keep faith with those Americans whose 
taxes have gone into the construction of 
waterways under the Corps of Engineers 
reservoir program. There is a difference 
between a service charge and an admis- 
sion fee. These lakes and waterways be- 
long to the public. They already have 
paid for them. They ought to be able to 
enter them without charge. 

I think my amendment carries out 
what the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] would 
do, and I think it is what the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. WHITE] would want it 
to do. It carries out and preserves the 
consciously established policy of our 
Government with regard to these reser- 
voirs. Iurgeits adoption. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, because 
I think this would not be in the interest 
of establishing equity throughout the 
whole of the United States so far as 
these areas are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Morris 
and Mr. WRIGHT. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 50, noes 
74. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. WHITE and Mr. Mor- 
RIS as tellers. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 57, noes 
86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. MILLS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
committee amendments from the Ways 
and Means Committee to title II of the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MILLS: Page 
37, line 22, strike out December 31, 1963” 
and insert “December 31, 1964”. 

Page 38, line 13, strike out 1963“ and in- 
sert 1965“. 

Page 38, line 16, strike out January 1. 
1964" and insert January 1, 1965”. 

Page 39, line 1, strike out “December 31, 
1963“ and insert “December 31, 1964”, 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment provides for an effective date 
for the gasoline tax on motorboats to 
correspond with the date which the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has determined should be the date for 
effectiveness for the remainder of the 
bill. 

The provision as initially recom- 
mended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and transmitted to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
provided for the moneys concerned to go 
into the land and water conservation 
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fund from the highway trust fund at 
the beginning of the year 1964. This 
amendment would provide for the trans- 
1 to occur at the beginning of the year 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, this is in effect really a con- 
forming amendment to bring the bill up 
to date. There should be no objection to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: On 
page 26, line 17, after the period add the fol- 
lowing: 

“Moneys covered into this fund not sub- 
sequently authorized by the Congress for 
expenditure within two fiscal years following 
the fiscal year in which such moneys had 
been credited to the fund, shall be trans- 
ferred to miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury.” 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, several of 
our colleagues have expressed some con- 
cern about the possibility of the legis- 
lation providing for a large fund which 
could accumulate and be available for 
some of the people of the administrative 
branch of the Government to play with 
as they saw fit. The amendment merely 
provides that within the third year after 
the money is accumulated in this fund, 
if the moneys have not been expended 
in accordance with the will of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and of the Con- 
gress they will be returned to miscel- 
laneous funds of the Treasury. I believe 
the amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FALLON 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FALLON: On 


page 37 strike out line 4 and all that follows 
down through line 6 on page 39. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday I explained what effect this 
amendment would have to title II of the 
bill. This eliminates title I, which di- 
verts money from the highway trust fund 
over to the land and water conservation 
fund. It was stated yesterday by Mem- 
bers on the floor that the reason for 
taking the money from the trust fund is 
because the trust fund had a surplus. 
Second, they stated it was because they 
thought they were entitled to the gasoline 
taxes on gasoline used in motorboats. 

After a long study by the Department 
of Commerce, which was sent up to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
hearings by the Committee on Ways and 
Means—the study and hearings lasted 
over a period of years—they decided that 
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some of the people who profit from the 
building of these highways called non- 
users should certainly contribute a small 
share to the highways that made their 
properties accessible to the public for 
its use. 

Now, there is no such thing as a sur- 
plus in a highway trust fund, because it 
is an open end fund. Much of the money 
in the trust fund today has been commit- 
ted to the States and only remains there 
until the projects are completed and the 
States present their bill to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Then the States are 
paid. Next year we expect a study on 
the new cost estimates as to what the In- 
terstate Highway System is going to cost 
to complete as directed by Congress by 
the year 1972. Certainly we know from 
that increase in construction building in- 
dex cost over the last 5 years that there 
is certainly going to be an additional 
cost involved in the construction of 
highways in the future. Therefore, this 
is not the time to divert money for other 
purposes. Certainly if we are even going 
to try to tap the highway trust fund, we 
should wait until this study is presented 
to the Congress. Also, Mr. Chairman, 
the diversion of these funds, I think, 
strikes at the very heart of what is called 
a trust fund. This fund was created in 
order to build highways. The public was 
told, the people who pay the taxes were 
told, that every dime that went into this 
fund was going to be used to build an in- 
terstate system of highways approved by 
Congress and improve the primary and 
secondary systems that will expand the 
economy and protect the motorists of the 
country. If we just kid people by saying 
that we are creating a trust fund in order 
to do certain things and then, before we 
have completed the job, we divert. money 
from the trust fund, then we take the 
word “trust” out of every fund. It is 
certainly one of the highest breaches of 
a trust, I think, that this Congress could 
commit. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. Yes. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I believe the gentleman from 
Maryland was on the committee which 
was in charge of the legislation when this 
trust fund was established at least in its 
present form. Is that true? 

Mr. FALLON. That is correct. 

Mr. KYL. At that time Congress 
wrote legislation which permitted the 
user of motorboats purchasing motorboat 
fuel to secure a rebate of a portion of the 
Federal tax if he made application for 
the same. Now, why was this done? 

Mr. FALLON. Two cents of the 4 cents 
is a firm tax on gasoline. Another 2 
cents was given or allowed for the user as 
a refund if he made application for same. 
We thought that was the fair thing at 
the time. So really it was only the in- 
tention of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Committee on Public 
Works and the Congress to impose a firm 
tax of 2 cents and allow those who 
wanted a refund to have it by making 
application. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. FALLON. Yes. 


I yield to the 


I will yield. 
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Mr. KYL, In other words, the commit- 
tee and the Congress at that time felt 
since motorboats were not using high- 
ways, they were entitled to some rebate 
if they made application therefor? 

Mr. FALLON. That was the conces- 
sion. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am participating in 
the debate for the reason that title II of 
this bill was developed by the Committee 
on Ways and Means in consultation with 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs which developed the other parts 
of the bill. 

We were asked by the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL] as chairman of 
his committee, to go into the question of 
the request that his committee had re- 
ceived from the administration that some 
of the funds that would create the con- 
servation fund should come from the 
gasoline tax and the special fuels tax 
when these fuels are used by motorboats. 

The Ways and Means Committee last 
year in executive session gave considera- 
tion to the matter of the transfer from 
the highway trust fund of these limited 
amounts of money to the land and water 
conservation fund. The Ways and 
Means Committee unanimously approved 
the provisions which are now in title II 
of this bill. We transmitted that deci- 
sion in the form of language both for the 
bill and for the report to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] as chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLON] suggests that this money should 
not be transferred from the highway trust 
fund to this new fund. I want to re- 
mind the membership of the House of the 
fact that the highway trust fund was 
worked out—established—by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means submitted its 
decision for the creation of such a trust 
fund to the Public Works Committee and 
the financing of the public works pro- 
gram involving roads was title II, as I re- 
member, of that bill in 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means 
Committee has responsibility therefore 
over the highway trust fund so far as the 
committees of the House are concerned. 
After having gone into this matter we 
concluded unanimously that it was far 
more appropriate for a tax on gasoline 
and propane and other special fuels used 
in boats to go into a land and water con- 
servation fund than it was for it to go 
into a highway trust fund. You might 
ask why it ever got into the latter fund 
in the first place. There was a 2-cent 
Federal gasoline tax before we ever set 
up the highway trust fund. That 2-cent 
gasoline tax applied to gasoline for all 
kinds of uses. We added 2 cents to it, 
making the tax 4 cents, when we estab- 
lished the highway trust fund. But in 
each instance we said with respect to the 
last 2 cents that if it were used other 
than in the propulsion of a registered 
highway vehicle only the initial 2 cents 
would be retained and the other 2 cents 
would be refunded upon request. 
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We are not changing the law in that 
respect at all. All we are doing here is 
saying that the provisions of the present 
law will remain in effect, except that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will allocate 
the proceeds from this tax to the land 
and water conservation fund rather than 
the highway trust fund. 

On this point of the highway trust 
fund not having enough money, if the 
commitments in present law relating to 
authorizations are not to be exceeded, 
that is, if there are not to be more than 
41,000 miles of Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem to be built on which this fund is 
predicated, and if the A-B-C programs 
are to be kept within the presently agreed 
limits by the Public Works Committee 
in the future—limits which we were told 
they would be kept within when the fund 
was created—there will be sufficient 
money within the fund to carry out all 
of its obligations on the basis of our best 
estimates. And there will be money left 
over out of which this transfer can be 
made. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we will not 
in any way be jeopardizing the highway 
construction program if we permit this 
amount to be transferred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked the gentleman 
from Arkansas to yield for the purpose 
of concurring fully in what the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has said with respect to the action by 
the Ways and Means Committee con- 
cerning the dedication of the gasoline 
tax on motorboats to the conservation 
fund, as contained in this bill. It was 
a unanimous action by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to concur 
in what the chairman has said with re- 
spect to the general philosophy of the 
committee when we originally created 
the highway trust fund. I do not be- 
lieve that the transfer here is going to 
jeopardize the general highway program. 
I believe we can act here in complete 
reliance that this particular tax prob- 
ably belongs more in a conservation trust 
fund and we dedicate it for that purpose 
and it can be done without jeopardizing 
our highway building program. 

Mr, MILLS. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cur in what has been said by both the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes]. However, I would call atten- 
tion of the members of the Committee 
to another matter in which I have been 
particularly jealous myself, and that is 
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the highway trust fund. I know that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] has taken a similar position on 
other occasions on the floor of the House. 
I feel that we are keeping full faith with 
this concept of the trust fund. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means whether by removing this tax 
from the highway trust fund we can 
have the assurance either of his com- 
mittee or of the Committee on Public 
Works that this will in no way affect the 
policies regarding the construction of 
highways and the manner in which they 
affect waterways and boatingways? May 
I be more explicit? One of the costs in 
the highway program that is under con- 
troversy wherever there is a waterway is 
the level of the bridge which will be built 
over a waterway. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I can assure my friend, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, that that matter is not 
involved in any way in this proposal that 
we are now proposing. 

This is a question of moneys that we 
are supposed to take from the highway 
trust fund and put into the land and 
water conservation fund, and that is all 
that is involved. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Was it not, 
Mr. Chairman, a part of the rationale, in 
the beginning, in putting this first 2-cent 
tax into the highway trust fund from 
the boating fuel tax that it was because 
of the recreational boats that the cost of 
much of the highway program which was 
to be built under the highway trust fund 
would be increased? 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, no; I can assure the gentle- 
man that that was not involved in the 
initial 2-cent-a-gallon tax that was 
levied. 

Congress in the creation of the orig- 
inal Federal aid highway program paid 
for those expenditures out of the general 
funds of the Treasury. One of the taxes 
that Congress levied years ago was a tax 
of 2 cents a gallon on all gasoline used, 
regardless of the reason for its use. It 
was merely to apply to those boats using 
gasoline that the boatowners were sub- 
jected to this 2-cent tax. It was not for 
any special theory with reference to the 
construction of roads, bridges, or any- 
thing else, since all such receipts went 
into the general funds of the Treasury. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. And, there- 
fore, the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means can assure me that this 
will in no way affect our policy with 
reference to the construction of bridges, 
of drawbridges, and so forth? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 
It would not bear on that at all. This 
merely involves transfer of moneys as 
between two funds. Policy matters rela- 
tive to the height of bridges, and so 
forth, are not within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
are not involved here. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Would the 
chairman further assure me that taking 
this money out of the fund in no way in- 
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dicates any policy toward taking other 
moneys from the gasoline tax out of the 
trust fund? 

Mr. MILLS. I know of no policy de- 
cision of that sort involved here. That 
would depend on the decision of the Con- 
gress later on. What I am saying is, 
these moneys can be taken out on the 
basis of best judgment and best estimates 
and will not create a shortage in the 
highway trust fund. Something may 
come up in the future that the gentle- 
man and I or anyone else would want to 
approve. I do not know what that might 
be, but this must stand on its own merits. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time only for 
the purpose of advising the membership 
that if we dispose of this bill this after- 
noon I shall ask unanimous consent to 
adjourn until Monday. Otherwise, it will 
be necessary to come in tomorrow. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in accord with the 
remarks of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Colorado, and 
other speakers who have stated that the 
objective of this legislation is to get more 
recreation areas in those parts of the 
country—the eastern part of the United 
States—where they are probably needed 
the most. 

However, I am disturbed about a 
change made by the committee in the 
allocation of funds to the States in sec- 
tion 5(b). The bill as introduced pro- 
vided that two-fifths of the allocation to 
the States be made on the basis of pop- 
ulation. The bill as reported by the com- 
mittee deletes the allocation based upon 
population, and instead inserts popula- 
tion as one of the three factors to be 
considered in the three-fifths portion 
allocated on the basis of need. 

I hope that when the committee set 
three-fifths for allocation on the basis 
of need, including consideration of pop- 
ulation, the use of State recreation re- 
sources by outsiders and the Federal re- 
sources and programs in the particular 
States, the committee did not mean to 
say “equally divided among those three 
criteria.” That is, one-fifth of the total 
for population, one-fifth for use of State 
recreation resources by outsiders, and 
one-fifth upon Federal resources and 
programs within the State. 

As I read section 5(b)2, as amended 
by the committee, it gives the Secretary 
discretion to consider those three factors, 
in which population is one, and to ap- 
portion such three-fifths in such amounts 
as in his judgment will best accomplish 
the purposes of the act. Under my in- 
terpretation the Secretary could dis- 
tribute all of that three-fifths on the 
basis of population if he thought doing 
so best accomplished the purposes of the 
act or none of it on the basis of popula- 
tion if he thought this best accomplished 
the purposes of the act. At any rate he 
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would not be bound to divide that three- 
fifths equally between those criteria. Is 
my interpretation correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, two- 
fifths of the fund to which the States are 
entitled is divided between the States. 
The three-fifths is not to be divided in 
accordance with any fixed rule whatso- 
ever. The gentleman is correct when he 
suggests that the Secretary has latitude 
in making this decision. 

May I say to the gentleman that there 
are many States which are small and 
which may have recreation areas ad- 
jacent to the State lines of large States. 

Because of all of these different pos- 
sibilities that enter into this matter it 
just seemed to us at the beginning of 
this program we should give the Secre- 
tary authority to go ahead and make 
the division of the three-fifths to which 
the States are entitled under the requi- 
sites we set up, keeping in mind that the 
Congress, especially the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, will have 
oversight over this matter, and if we 
find any inequity it will be brought to 
your attention. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. When you go into this 
matter of division according to popula- 
tion you run into a lot of difficulties. I 
will mention one. If you have a State 
of small population next to a State with 
large population, and it would serve the 
population of the large State to have 
recreation areas in the less populous 
State, under this legislation it would be 
possible to serve both States, whereas 
if we wrote new controls based on popu- 
lation alone, such a solution would not 
be possible. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. I think the contribu- 
tions of the gentleman from Iowa and 
the gentleman from Colorado have clari- 
fied the matter. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COOLEY 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CooLeY: On 
page 36, line 7, strike out the period and 
insert a colon and the following, “Provided, 
however, That funds appropriated or allotted 
pursuant to this Act for use within the 
national forest system may be used for ac- 
quisition only as hereafter authorized by 
law and for recreational development.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to accord the chairman of this 
committee my thanks for the courtesies 
afforded me and my committee back in 
the spring when this matter was being 
considered. We were advised fully of all 
developments. 

I appeared before the Rules Commit- 
tee and made a statement with reference 
to the amendment I propose to offer to 
the bill. I was prompted and moved to 
prepare this amendment by views ex- 
pressed to me by people interested in the 
lumber business throughout the country. 

The amendment provides that in 
spending the money in the acquisition of 
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land it cannot be so spent until hereafter 
authorized by Congress. According to my 
information, the fund amounts to prob- 
ably $20 million a year. I do not see 
how as Members of Congress we can 
discharge our responsibility to our con- 
stituents if we merely turn this $20 mil- 
lion a year over to some bureaucrats to 
go out and spend as they see fit. 

This amendment is not intended to 
interfere with or handicap this program 
in any way. But I do feel that we are 
in some way acting as guardians for the 
people. This amendment has been widely 
circulated. People in the lumber busi- 
ness throughout the Nation have had it 
under consideration. I think in Port- 
land, Oreg., at their last conference they 
formally approved it by resolution. I 
think it makes the bill far more accepta- 
ble if this amendment is adopted, but if 
it is not adopted, I do not think the bill 
should pass. 

There is some objection to the last few 
words of the amendment. I will read 
the amendment again. It is very short. 
It says: 

Provided, however, That funds appropri- 
ated or allotted pursuant to this Act for use 
within the national forest system may be 
used for acquisition only as hereafter au- 
thorized by law and for recreational devel- 
opment. 


It seems to me the amendment speaks 
for itself. I do say it is meritorious and 
I hope it will be adopted. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad to yield to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May] who has been 
in constant touch with the situation. She 
is entirely familiar with the purpose of 
this amendment and is a very distin- 
guished member of our Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture for permitting me to speak in behalf 
of and in support of his amendment. 

I did have some colloquy with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, yesterday concerning the 
need for improvement of already estab- 
lished facilities in our part of the coun- 
try rather than acquisition. 

I am 100 percent in agreement with 
the remarks of the distinguished chair- 
man as to why we need some congres- 
sional control over some $20 million of 
funds that will accrue to our Forest 
Service for the acquisition of lands. I 
believe this is a sound approach. 

My second point is that under this bill, 
for the first time in many areas where 
Forest Service recreational and park 
areas are already established—where 
admission and/or user fees will be es- 
tablished—for the first time not one cent 
of these fees, not one cent of these funds 
will be available for use to develop and 
maintain these already established rec- 
reational areas within our Forest Service. 

I know one of the arguments that the 
distinguished members of this committee 
on both sides of the aisle who had the 
bill before them have used, is that we 
have our regular appropriation fund al- 
ready available to us for maintenance 
and operation of established Forest 
Service areas. 
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I defy any Member on this fioor who 
comes from an area where they have 
Forest Service areas now being used for 
recreational purposes to say that even 
under the regular appropriation process 
that we are keeping up the way we need 
to keep up with the present requirements 
for toilet facilities and roads and trailer 
facilities in the presently established 
areas. Perhaps the use that we are mak- 
ing of land today for recreational pur- 
poses is such that even if we double our 
appropriations at this time, we could not 
keep up with the needs and requirements 
for such use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEY] has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes so that the gentle- 
woman from Washington may complete 
her remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman, 
and if the gentleman will yield further, 
I would like to say that I hope the gen- 
tleman will be able to give assurances 
that his amendment will indeed do what 
many of us feel is so essential: the use 
of fund money for recreational develop- 
ment of national forest lands. If I may 
discuss the situation in the State of 
Washington for a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, where 9,688,357 acres of national 
forest land is already owned by the Unit- 
ed States, there are presently 496 camp- 
grounds and picnic sites designed to 
handle more than 25,000 persons at one 
time. Last year, more than 2 million 
visitor-days were recorded at these sites 
in the State of Washington. Many of 
these visitors were from outside the 
State. The Forest Service estimates that 
1964 use will be some 12 percent greater 
than 1963. 

The campground and picnic areas in 
the national forests were developed ini- 
tially for tent use. Now there is heavy 
use by people with trailers. It takes 
time and money to convert these areas 
for trailer use. 

In this redevelopment for trailer use 
and for the overall development and 
maintenance of the existing camp- 
grounds and picnic sites the first con- 
cern is for safety and sanitation. 

Areas must be cleared of all danger 
trees. Good fireplaces must be installed 
so that fires will not spread to the sur- 
rounding forests. Areas must be cleaned 
up to prevent fires from going out or 
coming into the area. 

Where there is ample water, flush 
toilets are installed. Sealed vault toilets 
are installed where water is scarce. A 
main concern is to prevent pollution of 
water supplies. 

Good road systems and parking facili- 
ties must be built—many existing areas 
need safe roads and barriers to hold 
traffic to traffic routes. Traffic must be 
confined to prepared roadways and park- 
ing areas—both as a safety measure and 
to handle the crowds. 

Repairs of damage to facilities by van- 
dalism is also a necessary item of main- 
tenance 
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A constituent in my office last Friday 
told me of lines of cars waiting to get 
into a national forest picnic area near 
his home and many were from long dis- 
tances. 

From the foregoing, Mr, Chairman, I 
think a justification exists for making 
sure that a portion of the funds made 
available to the Forest Service are used 
for recreational development: the badly 
needed improvement of existing facili- 
ties in the State of Washington and 
the West. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the purpose of 
the amendment. I agree with the ob- 
servation that you have just made that 
psychologically it would be bad to go out 
into these areas and collect all this 
money and say to the people in the area 
who are paying the money that no part 
of it will be used to improve the recrea- 
tional facility in the area. I am in favor 
of the entire amendment. 

Mrs. MAY. I am very grateful to the 
gentleman for his agreement with respect 
to this principle, as many of us on the 
Committee on Agriculture feel on this 
principle. Because it seems to me that 
to maintain general support for this in 
all parts of the country and not just in 
the West and to have general support 
for this new approach of pay as you go 
that such agreement is of the greatest 
importance. Iam not fighting this prin- 
ciple at all. I certainly think in those 
States where land acquisition is not our 
problem and we are trying to keep up 
with the land that is already under Fed- 
eral ownership, that we would get far 
wider national acceptance among the 
people of this Nation if they thought that 
even a small part of these new user or 
admission fees would go to help keep this 
land in good condition, especially now 
that it is being used to a much greater 
degree than heretofore and it is increas- 
ing year by year. 

Mr. COOLEY. The only argument 
which has been submitted in opposition 
to this part of the amendment is the fact 
that the Appropriations Committee will 
make the money available. 

Mrs. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. The money will come 
from the same source, anyway. 

Mrs. MAY. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. It seems to me we 
should adopt the amendment without 
further argument. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

I believe one point should be brought 
to the attention of Members of the 
House. This amendment would in no 
way specify what percentage of funds 
must be spent for development or what 
percentage of funds must be spent for 
acquisition. That would still be within 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He could spend 5 percent for 
development and 95 percent for ac- 
quisition, or vice versa, if he so desired. 
It would be discretionary, within his 
authority. 
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Mr, COOLEY. That is correct, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I am in hearty agree- 
ment with my colleague on this amend- 
ment. I hope that the House will ac- 
cept it. I believe it will strengthen the 
bill, and make it infinitely more fair all 
the way around. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Charman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. GRANT. I wish to associate my- 
self with the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and I compliment him for bringing 
this to the attention of the House. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. GRANT] 
is the chairman of our Forestry Subcom- 
mittee. He has done excellent work. 
I know he understands what we are 
talking about when he endorses this 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsPINALL to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CooLeY: After the 
word “law” insert a period and strike the 
rest of the sentence. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe this is a fundamental point. The 
amendment comes to us in two forms. 
Not only does it come to us so far as 
power to be given to the Congress in the 
consideration of acquisition of forest 
lands is concerned, but also there is 
added to it a phrase which has been 
pretty ably described by my friend from 
North Carolina and by the gentlewoman 
from Washington, and those who have 
spoken for the amendment. 

This shows what may happen if we 
are not careful about the provisions of 
the bill. The forest lands are not the 
only lands which have recreational 
areas. The Bureau of Land Management 
operations are just as important, so far 
as furnishing recreation areas is con- 
cerned, as are those of the Forest Serv- 
ice. The Forest Service is perhaps a 
little better known to us, but the Bureau 
of Land Management has varied and 
great expanses of lands, which would be 
left out entirely. 

As we have tried to say—and as we 
won out on the floor of the House pre- 
viously this afternoon—so far as the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned, this bill 
is for planning and the acquisition of 
lands. 

I know of no criticism that has been 
made of the Appropriations Committee. 

I know of no criticism that has been 
made of Congress in furnishing moneys 
in order to see that developments in rec- 
reation areas in the Forest Service, wher- 
ever they may be, or in the Bureau of 
Land Management areas and in the Na- 
tional Park Service. We have not had 
any criticism. We have to hold our ap- 
propriations within certain limitations 
and, most certainly, I congratulate the 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
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way it has done it, because we cannot 
spend all of our purse on recreation 
matters. However, to place in this 
bill provisions providing for recreational 
development on Forest Service lands and 
denying such equities to other like recre- 
ational areas is not equitable. Also, as I 
said before, it would be against the for- 
mer action of this committee as far as 
furnishing money for development pur- 
poses is concerned. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. MAY. Would the gentleman ac- 
cept a correction that would include the 
Bureau of Land Management lands 
which might share in some part the user 
or admission fees for their upkeep and 
development, which would seem only 
fair? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I have made my po- 
sition clear here this afternoon. This is 
not at the present time legislation to pro- 
vide for the development of Federal 
areas. There is just too much of the 
planning and acquisition work to be done 
to divide the moneys up at this time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to 
know why you object to this part of the 
amendment, because you talked about 
money being made available by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to insure it. 
What is sacred about this? Do you want 
it all for land acquisition and none for 
recreational purposes? 

Mr. ASPINALL. We have made our 
position clear—and it is in the report— 
that this bill at this time is a planning 
and acquisition bill as far as the Federal 
Government is concerned. As far as the 
States are concerned, it happens to be 
planning, acquisition, and development. 

Mr. COOLEY. So the answer is you 
want to use every bit of it to acquire land 
and none of it for recreational purposes 
in the areas now in existence? 

Mr. ASPINALL. If my colleague wants 
to put it that way, I suppose he has the 
right answer. 

Mr. COOLEY. But is that true? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is the philoso- 
phy behind it, and if you read the report, 
we say for the time being this is the pur- 
pose. We defeated another like amend- 
ment previously. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes. I will yield. 

Mr.GROSS. Will the gentleman read 
the Cooley amendment as he proposes to 
amend it? Do you have the total lan- 
guage of the amendment as proposed 
and with your amendment? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The amendment 
reads: 

Provided, however, That funds appropri- 
ated or allotted pursuant to this Act for use 
within the national forest system may be 
used for acquisition only as hereafter au- 
thorized by law and for recreational devel- 
opment. 


Mr. GROSS. That is the Cooley 
amendment. How does your amendment 
alter that language? 
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Mr. ASPINALL. I struck from that 
the words “and for recreational develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. GROSS. Thank you. I support 
the Cooley amendment and I am opposed 
to the gentleman’s amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
members of the House Committee, espe- 
cially those of the East, pay particular 
attention, because this amendment will 
have a direct bearing upon any State in 
the eastern part of the United States in 
which a national forest is located. Now, 
in 1911, shortly after the national forest 
system was established, the House of 
Representatives established the Forest 
Reservation Commission. This is the 
Commission which has, from 1911 to 1964, 
operated to approve the acquisition of 
every piece of land in a national forest. 
The effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEY] will be to render absolutely in- 
effective the act known as the Weeks 
Act. 

Now, in addition, what it will amount 
to is this: it will mean that every time 
a tract of land in a national forest that 
is wanted to be acquired for recreational 
purposes will require a special act of 
Congress. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
GRANT] and his committee will have to 
have the program submitted to it. It 
will have to have the land described. 
Then there will be a law passed that will 
allow the acquisition after which the 
Appropriations Committee will then have 
to appropriate money for its acquisition. 
Now, what is in back of this? You no- 
tice the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. CooLEY] said that this amendment 
was taken up by the lumber people. He 
did not say it came from the Agricul- 
ture Committee. It was taken up by the 
lumber people and they were very much 
interested in this amendment. Let me 
tell you why the lumber people are in- 
terested in this amendment. 

In a publication known as Pulp and 
Paper appeared an editorial of May 4, 
1964. Let me quote from that editorial: 

The pressures which are now being brought 
to bear throughout the United States for the 
acquisition of recreation areas and lands for 
rural living purposes are rapidly creating a 
serious problem for the pulp and paper in- 
dustry and other forest industries. 

What is happening is simply this. The 
purchases of forest lands for recreational 
and rural living purposes are pushing up for- 
est land values. It could reach a point where 
long range forest management would become 
uneconomical or, at least, very difficult to 
maintain. 


So therefore, rather than have the con- 
fidence which the rest of us seem to have 
in the Appropriations Committee by re- 
quiring that every cent that is in this 
fund, must be approved by the Appro- 
priations Committee, before it may be 
spent, there has been a recommendation 
that we now adopt an amendment that 
will prevent the acquisition of land in 
national forests for recreation purposes. 
It is very interesting to note that this 
Congress by a general act has given the 
Secretary of the Interior the right to ac- 
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quire within national parks and monu- 
ments all of the inholdings without any 
special act of Congress. He has been 
given that blanket authority with one 
limitation, that he must go before the 
Appropriations Committee, show where 
the land is, why he needs it, and get 
an appropriation from the committee. 

We were trying in this bill to have the 
same requirement for the Secretary of 
Agriculture. But if this amendment is 
adopted, even if it is adopted with the 
amendment suggested by the chairman 
of the full Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, it will go further. It will 
require a special act of Congress for each 
acquisition. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, COOLEY. The gentleman has ex- 
actly described it. That is the very pur- 
pose of this amendment, to require an act 
of Congress; not to require it for a 10- 
acre lot or 100 acres, but where you have 
taken an area it must be authorized by 
Congress. 

The gentleman talks about the Weeks 
Act as if that amounted to so much. In 
the last 10 years they have only author- 
ized $2,670,000 for the whole Weeks Act 
program. How much money is coming 
in under this bill—$200 million a year, 
and certainly $20 million out of that in 
the forestry end of it. And you are turn- 
ing them all loose and letting them spend 
it all over the face of the earth. 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, it is not a question 
of turning them loose, because they are 
not turned loose. 

Mr. COOLEY. They will be turned 
loose if you do not adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The committee made 
sure that nobody could spend that money, 
including the Secretary of Agriculture, 
without going to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr, COOLEY. What does that com- 
mittee have to do with the Weeks Act? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It has a great deal to 
do with it. It appropriates all the money 
needed to acquire the land authorized 
by the Forest Reservation Commission. 

Mr, COOLEY. It has not a thing to do 
with it. The Weeks law was enacted in 
1911. They have never been back before 
that committee. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the full 
5 minutes, but only a small portion. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, I sup- 
port the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLeY]. I feel that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR] is somewhat in error. It is my 
understanding that the Secretary of In- 
terior, before he can acquire any in- 
holdings within a national park, must 
come before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for authorization, 
unless the basic act establishing that 
park permits him to acquire those addi- 
tional inholdings. Furthermore, if the 
Secretary of Interior wants to establish 
any new areas, he certainly must come 
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before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to obtain authorization. 
This is exactly what the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina will do, if adopted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as far as the 
Secretary of Agriculture acquiring addi- 
tional forest lands 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out with further reference 
to the gentleman’s statement, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR], first of all 
said that the chairman did not speak 
for the Committee on Agriculture. I 
would like to point out that this bill was 
not sent to our committee, even though 
we have jurisdiction over Forest Service 
lands. We have had no opportunity to 
work on this bill or to hold hearings on 
it. Certainly, I believe it should be 
pointed out that under the Weeks Act 
the location and character of land ac- 
quired is done in complete secrecy. The 
Secretary of Agriculture submits a pro- 
posal for land purchase to the National 
Forest Service Reservation Commission, 
and that consists of the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of Interior, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, two Members of the 
Senate and two Members of the House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, purchases must 
be approved by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission; that is true. 
But the Commission makes no announce- 
ment of the area it has under considera- 
tion for purchase and holds no public 
hearings. The general public or Mem- 
bers of Congress never have an oppor- 
tunity to know in advance where or how 
much land the Forest Service proposes 
to purchase. They have no chance to 
express an opinion as to the merits of the 
proposal. 

I wonder if anyone thinks that these 
busy members of the Commission will 
have time to give thorough consideration 
to each purchase under a program that 
might include $20 million? 

Mr. WESTLAND. May I say to my 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington, that being a member of that 
Forest Reservation Commission, I am 
quite well aware of this problem, and 
every so often I get a brochure about a 
couple of inches thick of tissue paper 
telling what they plan to acquire. It 
does take a considerable amount of 
otherwise busy time to try to do this. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to state that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. COOLEY], does speak for this mem- 
ber of that committee, who is also a 
member of the Subcommittee on For- 
ests of the Committee on Agriculture. 
I enthusiastically and wholeheartedly 
support the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 
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Mr, ASPINALL. Mr, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WESTLAND Surely. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think we should 
have the record straight. The Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
jurisdiction over the national forests in 
the public domain, which constitutes the 
largest area of national forests. The 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs so notified the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
when we began the discussion of this 
legislation, and I was very well pleased 
to see his reference to this fact, not only 
in yesterday's statement but in his state- 
ment today. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to point 
out with reference to the statement that 
money can be spent all over the place 
unless this amendment is adopted, the 
language which appears on page 26, line 
14, section 3 of this bill which is as ex- 
plicit as any language could possibly be 
in any piece of legislation contemplated 
by this body. It says this: 

Moneys covered into the Fund shall be 
available for expenditure for the purposes 
2 this act only when appropriated there- 

or. 


No one can appropriate money except 
the Congress of the United States and 
the committees of the House and the 
Senate. Every cent in this fund will be 
appropriated for specific purposes by the 
appropriate committees of the two 
Houses of the Congress. There can be no 
reckless spending. Every cent must be 
accounted for. There can be no misdi- 
rection, because in its perpetual review 
under this legislation this cannot occur. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to address a remark to our collegaue, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WESTLAND], who stated that I was in 
error when I said that there was no basic 
authority for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to acquire inholdings. 

I have in my hand the opinion of the 
Solicitor, dated January 27, 1947, to the 
Secretary of the Interior—and for the 
past many years, from that time until 
now it has been the policy of the Interior 
Department under 4 or 5 different Secre- 
taries—wherein the Solicitor states it is 
his opinion that the Secretary of the In- 
terior has the authority, the specific au- 
thority, to acquire inholdings without 
a specific act of Congress. 

Mr. WESTLAND, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. As I stated, only if 
the act which specifically created the 
work gave him that authority. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I can only tell the 
gentleman that the Counsel for the In- 
terior Department says that is not cor- 
rect. The opinion of the Chief Counsel 
of the Department of Interior dated 
January 27, 1947, is attached. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Chicago, III., January 27, 1947. 
Memorandum for the Director. 

A question has arisen as to whether there 
is basic legislative authority for land ac- 
quisition by this Service in its areas which 
will support the appropriation item for land 
acquisition in our 1948 fiscal year appro- 
priation estimates. 

I believe that such basic legislative au- 
thority exists. 

By the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), Congress has vested in 
the Secretary of the Interior, through the Na- 
tional Park Service, the responsibility of 
administering the national parks and monu- 
ments. This act authorizes the Service to 
“promote and regulate the use of the Fed- 
eral areas known as national parks, monu- 
ments, and reservations hereinafter specified 
by such means and measures as conform to 
the fundamental purpose of the said parks, 
monuments, and reservations, which pur- 

is to conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historic objects and the wild- 
life therein and to provide for the enjoyment 
of the same in such manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” The 
function thus provided for is in general one 
of land administration. The national parks 
and monuments, which are the subject of 
this function, are areas normally defined by 
exterior boundary descriptions or by de- 
scriptions which block out the park and 
monument areas. Such descriptions are 
definitely fixed by the acts of Congress es- 
tablishing the parks or monuments, or are 
fixed by the President pursuant to authority 
delegated to him by the Congress. In most 
cases the areas thus defined contain pri- 


tary Park. 
Gettysburg National Military Par . 
Gron Smoky Mountains National Park 
Kennesaw Mountain National Battlefield Par 
Kings Mountain National M ilitary Park 
Mammoth Cave National Park - - ......-------- 
Mon National Military Park (project) 
Olympic National Park - - 


Stones River National Military Park. raf 


George Washington Carver 


Yosemite National Par === 


In view of the foregoing, it is my opinion 
that there exists basic legislative authority 
for the acquisition of privately owned lands 
within national parks and monuments. 

JACKSON E. PRICE, 
Chief Counsel. 


There is also attached a memorandum 
on the authority to acquire inholdings in 
areas of the national park system: 


AUTHORITY To ACQUIRE INHOLDINGS IN ÁREAS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Most of the individual areas included in 
the national park system in earlier years 
consisted of lands withdrawn from the pub- 
lic domain, of lands donated to the Federal 
Government for park purposes, and of lands 
purchased by other Federal agencies and 
subsequently transferred to the National 
Park Service. A great many of these park 
areas contained pockets of land not owned 
by the United States. 

More recently Congress has authorized the 
establishment of park areas to be purchased 
with appropriated funds. 

Money to buy inholdings and other lands 
needed for National Park Service areas has 
for a number of years been included in the 
regular or supplemental appropriation acts 
for the Department of the Interior. In 
some cases funds are earmarked for particu- 
lar areas, while in other cases a lump sum is 
appropriated for the purchase of inholdings 
in any of the National Park Service areas for 
which there is no prohibition of the expendi- 
ture of appropriated funds. 

The first such appropriation was made in 
the form of a line item in the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 
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vately owned lands, The condition and use 
of these private lands vitally affect the ad- 
ministration of the areas. In the case of 
nearly all of the parks, the States have ceded 
exclusive jurisdiction to the United States 
over the areas in such manner as to include 
the privately owned lands in the cession. 
See Solicitor’s opinion, M. 33679, of June 
29, 1944, in which the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral concurred by letter of August 11, 1944, 
to the Secretary. 

In these circumstances it would seem that 
the general authority granted in the August 
25, 1916, act to promote and regulate the use 
of the areas implies the authority to acquire 
privately owned lands within them when 
such acquisition is deemed necessary to ac- 
complish the objectives described by Con- 
gress. United States v. McDaniel, 7 Pet. 14; 
In re Neagle, 39 Fed. 833, 851. 

In addition, the Secretary, through this 
Service, has been granted express authority 
to acquire private lands in connection with 
certain types of areas administered. The 
Secretary is empowered by section 2(d) of 
the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935 
(49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 462d), to acquire 
lands of a historic nature “by gift, purchase, 
or otherwise * * *.” In section 2 of the 
Antiquities Act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225; 
16 U.S.C. 431), the Secretary is authorized 
“to accept the relinquishment” of privately 
owned lands of a national monument char- 
acter. 

The Congress has also expressly authorized 
the acquisition by purchase of privately 
owned lands within specified areas adminis- 
tered by the Service. Some of these out- 
standing authorizations and the areas to 
which they relate are as follows: 


Lb ae — 46 Stat. 856; 16 U.S.C. Sle. 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial National 
Mili P 


44 Stat. 1092; 16 U. S. O. 425a. 


3 28 Stat. 651; 16 U.S.C. 430g. 
ate — 52 Stat, 29; 16 U.S.C. 403}. 


U. S. O. 
563; 10 U.S.C. 450 aa. 
485; 16 U.S.C. 47c. 
262, 308), appropriating $50,000 for “the 
purchase of such private holdings in the 
Sequoia National Park as in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Interior are desirable 
for the better administration of the reserva- 
tion.” 

For a number of years following this no 
Federal money was forthcoming for the pur- 
chase of inholdings, although a few were 
acquired by donation or by exchange. 
However, in 1927 Congress, taking cogniz- 
ance of the growing seriousness of the in- 
holding problem, authorized in the appro- 
priation act passed that year (44 Stat. 934, 
966), the expenditure for the “purchase of 
privately owned lands within the boundaries 
of any national park, $50,000, to be expended 
only when matched by equal amounts by 
donation from other sources for the same 
purpose.” In the succeeding 4 fiscal years 
Congress made available an amount in ex- 
cess of $3 million for this purpose. 

Various other appropriation acts made 
moneys available for the purchase of inhold- 
ings. For example, the appropriation act 
of August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 755, 764), made 
available an amount not to exceed $2,005, 
000 of money appropriated in the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 for 
the acquisition of certain lands in Yosemite 
National Park. 

Since the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
every annual Department of the Interior Ap- 
propriation Act has contained funds for the 
purchase of inholdings in National Park 
Service areas. 

The efficacy of an appropriation for the 
acquisition of land within the units of the 
national park system as sufficient legal au- 
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thority for the purchase or condemnation 
thereof was upheld by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit in the case styled 
United States of America y. Dan T. Kennedy, 
278 F. 2d 121 (1960), which held that an in- 
holding in Mount McKinley National Park 
could be acquired under the authority of an 
appropriation for the acquisition of lands 
within units of the national park 

even though that particular national park 
was not mentioned in either the appropria- 
tion act or in its legislative history. 

Appropriated funds are made available to 
the National Park Service usually in the an- 
nual fiscal year act making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and related 
agencies as a construction item for the ac- 
quisition of lands, interests therein, and im- 
provements. 

Land funds to initiate acquisition in new- 
ly authorized project areas are often in- 
cluded as a construction item in an act 
making supplemental appropriations allocat- 
ing funds for acquisition of lands, interests 
therein, improvements, and related person- 
al property. 

The acts authorizing the establishment 
of new project areas sometimes include 
monetary ceilings limiting the amounts to 
be spent for the real property. 

The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 115), authorized a 
program of public works. 

Executive Order No. 7064 dated June 7, 
1935, provided that, as a part of the program 
Project No. 723—known as the Olympic proj- 
ect of the National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior—certain lands 
would be acquired in Clallam and Jeffer- 
son Counties, Wash. Funds were allocated to 
the Department of the Interior by the said 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation, and also the amendment 
which has been offered by the chairman 
of the committee. I have the privilege 
a serving on the Committee on Agricul- 

ure. 

I rise also to say that I want to advise 
the committee of a communication 
which I think is of interest at this point 
for the RECORD. 

The National Association of State Forest- 
ers reaffirms its earlier position of supporting 
a portion of H.R. 3846, land and water con- 
servation funding bill, dealing with a new 
program of Federal 50-50 matching grants- 
in-ald to the State for State and local out- 
door recreation planning land acquisition 
and development projects. This phase of 
the bill is of great importance to the State. 
It is hoped that a proposed amendment to 
be introduced on the House floor this week 
under open rule will help clarify the author- 
ity of land acquisition by the U.S. Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 


This communication is signed by Aus- 
tin Wilkins, vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Foresters. 

I am interested that this be made a 
part of the Recorp so that the views of 
this association may be well known to 
the Members of the House. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Colorado 
and his committee for the excellent work 
they have done in the development and 
presentation of this most important leg- 
islation, H.R. 3846, known as the Land 
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and Water Conservation Fund Act. 
When this bill is enacted, substantially 
in the form in which it has been laid 
before us, it will be a conservation mile- 
stone to which we can look with pride 
and satisfaction. It may well provide 
one of the most far-reaching conserva- 
tion programs in our history. 

The demand for outdoor recreation is 
developing at such a rapid pace, with 
more and more people constantly enjoy- 
ing the benefits of our great outdoors, 
that this Nation must now take these 
steps to meet the needs of our present 
and future generations. It is fitting 
that this be done on the basis of a Fed- 
eral-State partnership, as provided by 
the terms of this legislation. 

In my 19 years as a member of the 
New York State Legislature and during 
my 14 years in the U.S. Congress, I have 
consistently favored the principle of a 
moderate charge to the public for use of 
Government-developed recreation areas. 
This is only fair and equitable since 
many taxpayers are unable to use the 
areas. In my State there is little or no 
objection to a small charge for picnick- 
ing or camping on a well-developed area; 
these small charges still afford one of 
the greatest recreation bargains in the 
Nation. While charges are now being 
made on some Federal recreational 
areas, it is only fair to the taxpayers that 
a moderate charge be made on all areas 
where substantial facilities have been in- 
stalled, and must be maintained under 
increasingly heavy use. 

If we expect to purchase and develop 
adequate recreational areas on our na- 
tional parks and national forests—and I 
believe we must—then adequate Federal 
funds must be made available. At the 
same time the funds from this program 
can provide a strong impetus to the rec- 
reation programs of the States and 
localities; 60 percent of the funds from 
this program would be made available to 
the States for development and acquisi- 
tion of recreation areas. 

Now, I understand there is some con- 
cern about the procedures for approval 
of land purchases which would be made 
by the U.S. Forest Service under this 
program. The Forest Service has been 
purchasing land under the Weeks law 
since 1911. Every land purchase, no 
matter how small or large, must be ap- 
proved by the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission. Two distinguished 
Members of the House and two from the 
Senate are members of this Commission. 
It seems to me that this existing legisla- 
tive authority for the purchase program 
has worked well over the years and 
should also be employed for this pro- 
gram. Furthermore, under the terms of 
this bill, funds must be made available 
by means of congressional appropria- 
tions from the land and water conserva- 
tion fund before any tract can be pur- 
chased. This will provide another con- 
gressional review of the purchasing pro- 
gram. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
committee has shaped a sound and rea- 
sonable program, and I urge passage of 
this land and water conservation fund 
bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CooLExI. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentlemen from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 64, noes 83. 

Mr. COOLEY, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CooLEY and 
Mr. Morris. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
88, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROBERTS OF TEXAS 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROBERTS of 
Texas: On page 25, line 23, strike out para- 
graph (b) of section 2, Surplus Property 
Sales, and renumber the succeeding para- 
graphs of the section. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr, Chair- 
man and members of the Committee, my 
amendment is very brief. It is standard 
procedure to say, This is a very simple 
amendment—and mine is a very simple 
amendment. All it does is gut this bill. 

I make no bones about any state- 
ment I make or what my stand is. I do 
not think you will ever hear me up here 
trying to deceive you about what I am 
trying to do. I am trying to pull out all 
of the Government surplus property 
that not many of you know is in this bill. 

If you have in your district or in your 
State a military base or a navy yard or 
hospital or any other Government 
facility and if it should be declared sur- 
plus, it will be sold and the proceeds will 
be deposited to this fund. That will 
bring in somewhere between $75 million 
and $150 million a year. 

As I told you, all I am trying to do is to 
gut the bill. I want to take out that 
much money and then there will not be 
any demand for the bill. 

Let me say this to you in another way. 
As of the minute that this bill is passed, 
60 percent of every military base that is 
surplus belongs to the States. No, not to 
your State—not the State where the 
military base is located. But it belongs 
to the States collectively—to be dis- 
tributed on a two-fifths—three-fifths 
basis. Three-fifths to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

I have a lot of confidence in the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Interior specifically 
as long as, and certainly as long as he 
gets such good advice as he gets from the 
distinguished gentleman from Arizona. 
But I do not know how long he is going 
to be down there. So I think the only 
thing to do with this bill is to take the 
Government surplus section out. 

The Congress refused to give control 
over the Government surplus to the 
Armed Services Committee. Why on 
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earth should every bit of the Govern- 
ment surplus in the United States—all 
the real property and the appurtenances, 
though not personal property—be put 
aside for a fund for recreation? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There are some 
provisions, or at least there were some 
provisions, in the law providing that a 
property owner from whom the lands 
were taken would have preference as to 
a privilege of repurchasing, to the exclu- 
sion of anyone else, before the property 
could be sold to other persons. Would 
this bill void that preference? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I would be- 
lieve not. Certainly that would be a 
matter for the courts to decide. In my 
particular home town it has already been 
decided that those rights were no good 
anyhow. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They are some 
good, because I have had experience with 
that. I have had some experience with 
respect to the disposition of property of 
this character. The original owner was 
given preference to repurchase the land 
which was taken from him. 

If this bill would void that particular 
provision in the law, I certainly believe 
someone on the committee ought to ad- 
vise us about it and offer appropriate 
language to take care of that statute. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I do not see 
how we could pass a bill which could 
possibly affect a land title already in 
existence. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not speaking 
of a land title. I am speaking of a right 
an original owner has to repurchase land 
declared surplus. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I think that 
would be a right in the land. I do not 
believe we could do anything to affect it. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The answer to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is very clear, from 
the language of the bill. There is a pre- 
scribed procedure set by law for the 


disposition of the property. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Military surplus 
property? 


Mr. KYL. The language provides that 
the land, real estate and appurtenances, 
can be transferred first to other agencies 
of the Federal Government and then to 
the States and local governments for 
educational purposes, for health pur- 
poses, and so on. The bill would not 
affect, in any way whatsoever, any of the 
law governing the disposition of the 
property. It merely provides that after 
one has gone through all the procedure 
which the gentleman has described then 
if the property is sold the net proceeds— 
not the gross proceeds but the net pro- 
ceeds—will go to the fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, on request of 
Mr, ABERNETHY, Mr. ROBERTS of Texas 
was given permission to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes.) 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gen- 
tleman cite the language in the bill which 
takes care of this situation? 

Mr. KYL. I do not have that before 
me. We can certainly find it. We can 
give that in a moment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I believe I 
can assure the gentleman that I was the 
author of an amendment to the bill in 
the committee which tracks as nearly as 
possible the present law. I do not see 
how it could affect that situation. 

The sole question in this matter is 
whether we want all of the Government 
surplus property to be set aside into a 
fund over which the Congress will have 
no control, or whether we believe we can 
handle the Government surplus a little 
better than somebody over whom we 
have no control. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Tarron: On 
page 24, line 12, after the period add the fol- 
lowing: “In the Smoky Mountains National 
Park unless fees are charged for entrance 
into said park on main highways and thor- 
oughfares, fees shall not be charged for en- 
trance on other routes”. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will be glad to yield 
to my committee chairman. 

Mr. MORRIS. His amendment is 
exactly the intention of this committee 
that that be done, and as far as the com- 
mittee is concerned, we accept the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. Chairman, as members of the 
House Interior Committee know, the 
Smoky Mountains National Park was 
created as a result of joint contributions 
of the States of North Carolina and 
Tennessee and the Federal Government. 
Land embracing, the Smoky Mountains 
National Park was purchased by the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee 
and donated to the Federal Government. 
Numerous citizens of North Carolina 
and Tennessee made gifts and donations 
to aid the States in purchasing this land. 
Fundraising dinners were held. 

Many roads leading into the park had 
been constructed by the States and were 
conveyed by deeds of gift to the Federal 
Government. The Tennessee deed con- 
tained a provision that no fees could be 
charged on the State roads conveyed. 
One such road subject to this restriction 
is the road from Gatlinburg to New- 
found Gap, which is the main entrance 
to the park. 

The North Carolina deed did not con- 
tain such a restriction, but the North 
Carolina Highway Commission in 1938, 
in the resolution authorizing the deed, 
found as a fact that the commission had 
been assured that no fees would ever be 
charged. 
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It would be very inequitable to charge 
entrance fees into this park through cer- 
tain entrances and not through other 
entrances. It would be difficult for us 
to live with that situation. 

This amendment would prevent such 
from happening. Its effect would be 
that all entrances be treated alike and 
that, if fees are not charged for travel- 
ing on the main highways and thorough- 
fares, they shall not be charged for driv- 
ing on any of the park roads or entering 
any section thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
TAYLOR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 25, line 13, after the word “adminis- 
tration” strike the period, insert a comma, 
and add the following: “Provided further, 
That no free passes shall be issued to any 
Member of Congress or other Government 
official.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the simplest amendment that has been 
offered today. There have been a lot of 
simple ones, they say, but I am sure every 
Member can understand this one. It is 
as plain as the nose on the end of your 
face. If you are going to expand the ad- 
mission fees and thus tax the people of 
this country to enter the parks and other 
recreational areas, then Members of Con- 
gress and other officials ought to be fair 
enough to forgo those passes that they 
now get from the National Park Serv- 
ice—this free ride. This amendment 
gives Members the opportunity to get off 
the backs of the taxpayers and pay as 
you go along with all other citizens. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
my good friend from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be delighted to 
yield to my friend from Colorado, the 
committee chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As chairman of the 
committee, not having talked to the com- 
mittee, I am glad to accept my friend’s 
amendment. I receive passes each year, 
but I invariably pay, because I think any- 
one using these facilities should pay for 
them. 

Mr. GROSS. Thank you. I am glad 
the amendment is going to pass with such 
ease in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am always pleased to 
yield to our distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. With the accept- 
ance of the amendment, is the gentleman 
going to vote for the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentle- 
man is a little premature with that ques- 
tion. Ido not know what other amend- 
ments may yet be adopted to the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to accept 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and yield back my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Colo- 
rado: On page 25, line 18, after “both” strike 
out the balance of line 18, all of lines 19, 
20, 21, and 22 and insert, “Any person 
charged with a violation of such rules and 
regulations may be tried and sentenced by 
any United States commissioner specially 
designated for that purpose by the court 
by which he was appointed, in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions 
as provided for in title 18 of the United 
States Code, section 3401, subsection (b), 
(c). (d), and (e), as amended.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
my colleague from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. I 
will yield to my chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. We in the commit- 
tee are willing to accept this amendment. 
We have not taken into consideration the 
advice, perhaps, that we should haye 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It so happens my colleague from the 
First District of Colorado has shown to 
us that the language we use is different 
from the language formerly used and 
which is more appropriate in this in- 
stance and which is good language. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
you. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am hap- 
py to yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR, I would like to say that 
I am happy to accept the amendment 
and the wisdom of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Thank 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EDMONDSON 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDSON: On 
page 25, line 2, after the words “or charges” 
insert the words “authorized by this Act.” 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a technical and limiting amend- 
ment which I understand the committee 
is prepared to accept. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma is correct. 
The committee accepts this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EDMONDSON 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments which I now offer, which I have 
labeled 1, 2, and 3, may be read in their 
entirety and considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDSON: On 
page 23, line 2, strike the word “nonrecrea- 
tional.” 

On page 23, line 4, strike the period, insert 
a comma, and the following: “or at any 
reservoir or lake constructed or authorized 
to be constructed pursuant to legislation 
providing specifically that water areas shall 
be open to public use generally, without 
charge.” 

On page 23, line 21, add a new sentence 
as follows: “No fee shall be collected from 
any person not actually entering a recrea- 
tional facility or service area at land or water 
areas heretofore described, with the excep- 
tion of the annual fees set forth in para- 
graph (i), which may be collected at time of 
actual entry or at any time.” 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know when a body of men has 
been more patient with one individual 
than this committee has been with me 
here today. I have had far more than 
the amount of time I would normally ask 
on a matter and to those whose time 
privileges have been invaded or abused 
I sincerely apologize. 

This is the most serious kind of legis- 
lation possible in the district and State 
which I represent. When I tell you that 
we had 15 million visitor days at the 
Army Engineer reservoirs alone last year, 
of people attending and using them, 
without any fee of any kind, you can 
understand the concern I have over this 
legislation. 

The purpose of this set of amend- 
ments—and I understand the chairman 
intends to offer a substitute for them— 
is to assure that there will not be any 
fee of any kind charged for the use of 
the waters if they are part of a naviga- 
tion system; that is, whether they are 
used by a recreational boat or a non- 
recreational boat. The present language 
of the bill provides for fees only on re- 
creational boats on waters that are units 
in a navigation system. It is my convic- 
tion that this could be a fatal wedge for 
waterway tolls if it were allowed to stand 
in its present form. 

I understand the chairman’s substitute 
will accept this principle and will elimi- 
nate the difference between nonrecrea- 
tional and recreational. Whether you 
vote for the chairman’s substitute or for 
my amendment I think this is a most im- 
portant group of amendments and I hope 
that attention will be given to the argu- 
ments presented by our distinguished 
chairman in support of his substitute. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment to the Ed- 
mondson amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL as a 
substitute amendment for the amendments 
offered by Mr. EDMONDSON: Page 23, line 1, 
after the period, strike out the next sentence 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Strike all of the Edmondson amendment 
and insert the following in lieu thereof at 
the place where the first of the Edmondson 
amendments would be inserted: 

No fee of any kind shall be charged under 
any provision of this act for use of waters 
that are in fact navigated by commercial 
freight-carrying vessels or at any reservoir 
or lake constructed or authorized to be con- 
structed without expense to the United States 
on account of recreation or the enhancement 
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of fish and wildlife and pursuant to legisla- 
tion providing specifically that water areas 
shall be open to public use generally, with- 
out charge.“ 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, this goes 
further—I must be honest with my friend 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON]—than he wanted me to go. 
This does provide that as far as navi- 
gable waters are concerned there shall 
be no fee charged for the use of those 
navigable waters for the purposes which 
have been expressed in the amendment. 
But it goes a little bit further than that 
and carries with it also the idea and the 
statement that if Federal moneys are 
used in the construction and develop- 
ment of water areas, no matter where 
they are found, that these shall be 
chargeable, and it is because of this sec- 
ond principle that it seems to me we 
could go that far and still not upset the 
philosophy behind this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand my col- 
league's feelings about navigable waters 
and, most certainly, we do not wish to 
upset the traditional customs that we 
have followed in the past as far as the 
charges of navigable waters are con- 
cerned. But on the other hand, if im- 
provements are made and if water areas 
are made available, most certainly if 
they are to be found in such position 
as to come under the purview of this act 
as far as charges are concerned, they 
should bear the same charge as any other 
areas in the United States. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The second part 
of the chairman’s substitute does ex- 
empt from fee any reservoir or lake which 
is constructed without expense to the 
United States on account of recreation 
or the enhancement of fish and wildlife 
and pursuant to legislation providing 
specifically that water areas shall be 
open to public use generally, without 
charge. It requires both of those condi- 
tions as I understand it. 

Mr. ASPINALL, The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. But if they are 
present, those areas as well as the areas 
that are navigated would be free from 
fee; is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL] to the amend- 
ments of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] 
as amended. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ULLMAN 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, 1 offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ULLMAN: On 
page 23, line 14, after “United States Code” 
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insert “or any road within the national forest 
system or a public land area.” 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a technical amendment that goes to the 
problem of access roads in the forest and 
public land areas and deals with the 
problem of blocking access on those 
roads. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman has 
brought to the attention of the Members 
of the Committee a situation which we 
think does need attention in this par- 
ticular legislation. We are glad to agree 
to the gentleman’s amendment and 
accept it. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr, ULLMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION ACT—A 
GOOD BILL 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a pleasure to speak in support of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. 
In the last two decades, the American 
people have made increasing use of their 
excellent State and National Park Sys- 
tems. Unfortunately, the growth of these 
systems has not kept pace with our grow- 
ing population and its growing use of 
these parks. 

In recognition of this fact, on June 28, 
1958, Congress established the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. One of the members was my good 
friend, the late Katharine Jackson Lee 
of Peterborough, N.H., director of the 
American Forestry Association. It is my 
pleasure to serve with Mrs. Lee in the 
New Hampshire State Senate for several 
years. ORRRC's purpose was: 

To determine the outdoor recreation wants 
and needs of the American people. * * * To 
determine the recreation resources of the 
Nation. * * * To determine what policies 
and programs should be recommended to 
insure that the needs * * * are adequately 
and efficiently met.” 

On January 31, 1962, ORRRC sub- 
mitted its report to the President and the 
Congress. 

BILL CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 

This legislation, H.R. 3846, is designed 
to implement the recommendation of this 
report that additional recreational areas 
should and must be acquired and that the 
individual States should devise compre- 
hensive plans for the acquisition and 
preservation of suitable land and water 
areas. 

The careful preliminary study and the 
long and thoughtful committee delibera- 
tions that have laid the groundwork for 
this legislation are in happy contrast to 
some legislative matters that we are 
being asked to consider. In particular, I 
would like to commend the broad bi- 
partisan support and effort that under- 
lies this important proposal. 

Under the titles of this act, provision 
is made for the establishment of a fund, 
similar to the highway trust fund. 
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The major function of this fund would 
be the acquisition of lands for recrea- 
tional and conservation purposes. The 
moneys would be divided on an approxi- 
mate 40-60 basis—40 percent for na- 
tional parks and forests and 60 percent 
for State parks—and would be provided 
by charging admission and user fees at 
certain Federal recreational areas, by 
the net proceeds from the sale of Federal 
surplus property, and by the proceeds 
from Federal taxes on motorboat fuels. 

Although I view with concern the in- 
creasing amount of federally owned land 
and plan to introduce legislation de- 
signed to arrest this trend, I still view 
with favor the acquisition of additional 
recreational properties for the enjoy- 
ment of our citizens when and where 
needed. There is much Government- 
owned land that can and should be sold. 
Indeed, the sale of Federal surplus 
property—if wisely planned—will do 
much to obtain the funds necessary for 
the recreational and conservation pur- 
poses of this important legislation. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE ALREADY LEADS THE WAY 


Mr. Chairman, this fund will be of 
great value to all States, for the preserva- 
tion and best use of their land and water 
resources. In my own State of New 
Hampshire—already nationally famous 
for its superb recreational facilities and 
as a vacation haven for thousands of visi- 
tors annually—it will be possible, under 
the provisions of this act, to provide addi- 
tional facilities which will enable many 
additional Americans to enjoy the 
beauties and pleasures of our numerous 
lakes and mountains. 

As I have stated, Mr. Chairman, New 
Hampshire has available some of the 
finest recreational facilities in the Na- 
tion. In addition, I feel that my col- 
leagues should know that for many years 
the New Hampshire State Park System, 
under the leadership of Russell Tobey, 
son of the late U.S. Senator Charles 
Tobey who once represented my con- 
gressional district, has pioneered in the 
concept of user fees for our State parks 
and recreational facilities. These have 
not proven unduly burdensome and have 
permitted the development of better rec- 
reational and conservation facilities in 
the Granite State. Thus, I view with 
approbation recognition by the Federal 
Government that user fees are not an 
unreasonable device and are a sound step 
toward self-sufficiency in this day of 
appalling deficits. Based on our experi- 
ence in New Hampshire, it seems wise 
and fair to operate a Federal program on 
revenues obtained in part, at least, from 
those citizens who make the most use of 
them. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME OF WHITE 
MOUNTAINS NATIONAL FOREST 

Not only does the State of New Hamp- 
shire have a fine State park system, it 
is also the home of the White Mountains 
National Forest, the fourth busiest na- 
tional forest in the country. It covers 
11 percent of the land area of our State 
and last year recorded more than 3.6 
million visits by people from all over 
the Nation. Included in the White 
Mountains National Forest are the beau- 
tiful White Mountains crowned by the 
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lofty Presidential Range. Here, too, in 
Franconia Notch one finds the symbol 
of the Granite State, the famed Old Man 
of the Mountains, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “Great Stone Face.” 

During the 2-week recess from which 
we have just returned, I personally 
toured the White Mountains National 
Forest with Forest Supervisor Gerald 
Wheeler. I learned from firsthand ob- 
servation that there are many needed 
improvements which passage of this 
legislation will make possible sooner. 
Increased camping facilities and im- 
provement of the road system are just 
two of the many items which this act 
will help make possible now rather than 
in the distant future. 

FAIR TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The concept of user fees incorporated 
in this legislation is also important for 
additional reasons. In my State of New 
Hampshire, many people have organized 
private camping grounds which are an 
important supplement to those supplied 
by the State and Federal Governments. 
It is unfair to those private interests to 
have their Federal competition providing 
free facilities that their own taxes are 
helping support. For this reason, I hope 
that use fees will be designed to encour- 
age, not discourage, private enterprise 
in the recreation and conservation field. 
Some objection has also been noted to 
taking moneys from the highway trust 
fund, but, in view of the fact that this 
comes from the tax on motorboat fuels, 
I fail to see the logic of the complaint. 
As a stanch supporter of the concept 
of the highway trust fund, I still support 
this phase of the legislation. In fact, 
I introduced H.R. 5601 to provide that 
the proceeds of all highway user taxes 
shall be used only to finance the Federal 
highway program. 

Mr, Chairman, it is my hope that Con- 
gress will not long delay the passage 
of this vital, badly needed legislation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCLorY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McCLORY. Mr, Chairman, in 
urging support for this bill I am con- 
sidering the broad interests of conserva- 
tion of our great land and water re- 
sources. The bill affords opportunities 
for acquiring increased land and water 
areas, as well as for their appropriate 
utilization by our citizens. 

This bill is certain to benefit not only 
today’s citizens, but future generations 
of Americans, as well. 

In the interests of round conservation 
practices and in behalf of the recrea- 
tional, social, and cultural welfare of our 
great Nation, I urge support for this bill 
(H.R. 3846). 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, the objectives of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act are worthy 
and necessary. I am a stanch advocate 
of extending and developing our recrea- 
tional facilities in the United States to 
meet the increasing future demands on 
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rapid population growth, increased lei- 
sure time, and greater mobility. 

Also, through additional recreational 
programs thousands of jobs will be avail- 
able for the unemployed, particularly the 
unemployed in the Appalachia area. 

However, I am opposed to the provi- 
sion that would levy entrance and user 
fees for recreational facilities in our na- 
tional parks and reservoirs. I am op- 
posed to this section of the bill for sev- 
eral reasons: 

First, the bill’s provisions do not follow 
historical precedent. It reverses the 
long-established policy that there would 
generally be no charge to the American 
people for the use of waterways. Also, it 
could limit the future expansion of out- 
door recreation to the public. Imposing 
fees and charges would increase the cost 
of recreation which could limit the ap- 
peal of these facilities and discourage 
public interest in their use. 

I cannot support a bill that would deny 
families in the very low and middle in- 
come brackets the opportunity to share 
together the pleasures and beauties of 
their national parks and their reservoir 
areas. Even in this land of great wealth, 
there are still those who find it difficult 
to set aside money for paid relaxation 
and recreation. What if our local gov- 
ernments decided to charge fees for the 
use of public playgrounds. 

This bill, if passed without amend- 
ments, might well cause our Nation to be 
known as the land of the fee, rather than 
the land of the free. 

If recreational values decrease, the 
justification of additional projects are 
questioned and future plans would be 
threatened. In my own district under 
the proposed bill we are considering to- 
day, justification for such projects as the 
Percy Priest Dam would most likely not 
have been possible. 

Second, entry fees, other than the 
sticker charges, are too loosely con- 
trolled. There are no meaningful con- 
gressional guidelines or limitations on 
the determination of the amounts of 
rates to be charged. 

Third, it would be very difficult to col- 
lect this admission fee. The fee collec- 
tion would be burdensome and costly. 
The amount collected would be mini- 
mized by the cost of administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the existing lakes and 
areas belong to the citizens and were 
paid for with their money. The people 
should not be forced to pay for the use 
of these public facilities. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
consider H.R. 3846 one of the most im- 
portant bills to come before this Con- 
gress, and I am hopeful that this House 
will approve it with a resounding ma- 
jority. It comes to us most carefully re- 
searched and developed by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, a bipartisan body, which studied 
the recreational needs of this Nation for 
years, and full debate and consideration 
in committee. There can be no question 
that unless we act soon our park areas, 
green spaces, and water recreational fa- 
cilities will be so overburdened that they 
will not in fact be able to provide true 
recreation. The need for expanded fa- 
cilities is here right now, but the future 
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needs of an expanding population with 
great leisure time require sensible prep- 
aration and planning. The bill would 
coordinate the efforts of the many Fed- 
eral departments now peripherally con- 
cerned with public recreation. It em- 
bodies the wise principle of planning at 
the State level. The problems, however, 
are national and I believe it is the clear 
duty of Congress to assist the States in 
meeting this national need. 

There are those who object to the fees 
to be charged for the use of certain fa- 
cilities. I cannot believe that most of our 
citizens who use and enjoy facilities es- 
tablished for their pleasure will object to 
paying very fees when they un- 
derstand that the moneys collected will 
be used for the expansion and improve- 
ment of our parks, our seashores, and our 
waterways. Everyone knows that the in- 
crease in boating in this country has 
been phenomenal. Indeed, in some rivers 
and lakes the congestion resembles Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at 5 p.m. It seems right 
and proper to me that users of gasoline 
for motorboats should have the oppor- 
tunity to have the fuel taxes used to build 
better waterways. 

Finally, I would like to say that this 
bill is crucial in the State of California 
where the recreational needs of mush- 
rooming industrial communities present 
staggering problems. California is far 
ahead of many States in establishing 
joint authorities such as the Regional 
Recreation Committee of the Association 
of Bay Area Governments. Studies have 
been underway for a long time to develop 
an aquatic park which would serve the 
cities of Fremont, Hayward, Newark, and 
Union City. This park would, however, 
be a boon not only to the immediate resi- 
dents, but to the many visitors and ya- 
cationers from every State. Likewise, 
my constituents will be able to enjoy the 
lake areas of Minnesota, the parks and 
beaches on the eastern seaboard. As it 
is now campers know that they must stop 
early in the day if they are to find a suit- 
able place to pitch their tent. 

This bill is clearly in the best interests 
of the people of this country, and I hope 
that minor criticisms will not deflect us 
from fulfilling our clear duty to pass H.R. 
3846 this afternoon. 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to add my support and speak 
briefly about the truly significant and 
far-reaching conservation legislation be- 
fore us—H.R. 3846, the land and water 
conservation fund bill. 

The State of Michigan is richly blessed 
with an abundance of magnificent recre- 
ation resources. Tourists from through- 
out the country visit Michigan each year 
to enjoy our long stretches of beautiful 
open country, to hunt and camp in our 
magnificent forests, to fish and swim in 
our bountiful lakes, rivers, and streams. 
But in a recent year we had to turn back 
one out of every five campers because we 
lacked the space and facilities to accom- 
modate them. Similar situations are 
occurring throughout the country and 
will occur more frequently if we fail to 
plan and provide necessary funds to 
meet the growing demand for outdoor 
recreation. 

The situation we face in Michigan is 
typical throughout the Nation. Michi- 
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gan is a growing, progressive State. By 
the year 2000, Michigan population is ex- 
pected to be 60-percent greater than it is 
today. This increased population will 
mean added pressures on our land and 
water resources for food, housing, and 
all the myriad needs of a growing popu- 
lation. The population will be higher, 
incomes will be increased, leisure time 
will be more abundant, and mobility will 
be greater. Already, our new four-lane 
highway from the southern boundary of 
Michigan to Sault Ste. Marie has opened 
up vast new areas of the State to week- 
end vacationers. 

Michigan has recognized the need to 
look ahead and plan for the future—to 
set aside some of our choice land and 
water areas for public recreation and en- 
joyment. 

In 1960 we passed a bond issue to fi- 
nance a land acquisition and park im- 
provement program. The program is 
helping—but it is not enough. The land 
and water conservation fund bill which 
this body is considering will give the 
added assist to assure that we in Michi- 
gan can meet the growing demand from 
our own citizens and from thousands of 
out-of-State tourists who seek oppor- 
tunity to enjoy our great Michigan out- 
doors. 

I would like to comment briefly on one 
particularly important aspect of the bill 
before us. First, the legislation is based 
on the philosophy that the States should 
play the pivotal role in providing out- 
door recreation opportunity for their 
citizens. The bill provides for 50-50 
matching grants to the States for plan- 
ning, acquiring, and developing outdoor 
recreation areas and facilities. A por- 
tion of the fund money would go for 
Federal purposes, but most of it would go 
to the States. They would use it to plan, 
acquire, and develop the outdoor areas 
needed to serve our growing needs. 

I urge prompt approval of this im- 
portant legislation. It is a sensible ap- 
proach to the problems every State faces 
in providing adequate outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities needed to assure our 
Nation’s health, happiness, and well- 
being. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3846, the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act. 

This measure, which proposes to in- 
crease and improve our outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities, is urgently needed by our 
ever-growing population which is blessed 
with an ever-increasing amount of leisure 
time. It is noted that special entrance 
and user fees will now be charged at cer- 
tain recreation areas, and such revenues 
will be put into a special fund for the 
aforesaid purposes, and also to permit 
Federal acquisition of certain land and 
water areas. It is most earnestly hoped 
that such sums will be put to the best 
possible use so that the greatest benefit 
may inure to all our citizens, and I am 
confident the Congress will make its usual 
careful and continuing examination of 
the program to be established by this leg- 
islation to assure that this will be the 
case. 

The bill now under debate has met 
with widespread approval, indeed, with 
enthusiasm, by the residents of my con- 
gressional district in California, and I 
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am pleased to give it my strong endorse- 
ment, as requested by the considerable 
number of letters I have received in its 
support. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the adoption of H.R. 3846, the bill to es- 
tapih a land and water conservation 

und. 

This bill is supported by 49 States, 43 
Governors of States, the major national 
conservation and recreation associations, 
county, and city officials from coast to 
coast, and local public, and private orga- 
nizations too numerous to mention. 

Major impetus was given the bill by 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, a bipartisan group that 
included eight Members of Congress, and 
was headed by Laurance Rockefeller. 
Appointed in 1958, the Commission made 
its report to the President and to the 
Congress in 1962, and this report showed 
that the need and demand for outdoor 
recreation space had become one of basic 
5 aaa The Commission reported 

t: 

Americans are seeking the out of doors as 
never before, with about 90 percent of them 
participating annually in some form of out- 
door recreation. 


It is clear, too, that the present recrea- 
tion opportunities are far from adequate 
and will be in even shorter supply in the 
year 2000 as our population reaches the 
350 million mark, as it is expected to do. 

This legislation is in the deepest long- 
range interest of the Nation and the sup- 
port for it is bipartisan. 

This fund would be financed by modest 
admission and user fees at certain Fed- 
eral recreation areas designated by the 
President; revenues from the sale of sur- 
plus Federal real property; the present 
motorboat fuels tax; and repayable ad- 
vance appropriations up to an average 
of $60 million annually over an 8-year 
period beginning the 3d year after en- 
actment. Not 1 red cent of the fund 
could be spent until appropriated by the 
Congress through the usual route and 
with the usual safeguards. It is clear 
that there is no backdoor financing pro- 
vided for in this measure. 

Fifty percent of annual appropriations 
from the fund would be available to the 
States on a 50-50 matching basis, and 
the specific conditions required to pro- 
tect both the fund and the public are as 
follows: 

First, the area must be specifically 
designated and posted. 

Second, the area must be administered 
by a Federal agency, a requirement 
which clearly excludes areas under lease 
to State or local public agencies. 

Third, facilities located in such Fed- 
eral recreation areas are provided at 
Federal expense. 

Fourth, the areas must have scenic, 
scientific, historical, cultural, recrea- 
tional, or wilderness purposes and values. 

I would like to point out that no fees 
of any kind may be charged under the 
provisions of this bill for nonrecreation 
use of waters of the Federal navigation 
system; for travel through areas on Fed- 
eral-aid highways; for access to private 
inholdings; for any commercial or other 
activities not related to recreation; or as 
a Federal hunting and fishing license. 
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It is highly significant, I am sure we 
all will agree, that all but one member of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee supports the present bill 
completely. 

We have been a nation which histor- 
ically, has had an almost unlimited land 
area with seemingiy limitless prairies, 
and beautiful mountains, lakes, valleys, 
and vistas which were a delight to the 
soul. 

However, our urbanized civilization is 
claiming more and more of our lands 
each year, and its natural beauty has 
already disappeared in some places and 
is on the way to disappearing in still 
others. 

The land and water conservation fund 
would preserve many of these areas, en- 
hance still others which are threatened, 
and thus would be a sound investment 
for ourselves and our posterity. 

This fund would enable States to play 
an increasingly important role in pre- 
serving, improving, and enhancing rec- 
reation areas which will become increas- 
ingly important to us in the years ahead. 

It is for these reasons that I support 
this bill and urge my colleagues to do 
likewise. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the distinguished 
and able chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and other 
members of the committee who have par- 
ticipated in this debate. 

We have been dealing with a matter of 
great national significance, and no one 
has questioned the worthwhile objectives 
inherent in the establishment of a land 
and water conservation fund bill. 

My special appreciation is extended to 
the able chairman of the committee for 
the recognition he has given to the time- 
honored tradition that our waterways 
should remain free to all boats and 
vessels, 

The Aspinall substitute to the amend- 
ment which I offered on this subject, 
while not as far reaching as my own, will 
undoubtedly preserve this important 
principle in the legislation. 

There can be no mistake about the pro- 
vision, “no fee of any kind shall be 
charged under any provision of this act 
for use of waters that are, in fact, navi- 
gated by commercial freight-carrying 
vessels,” and about the effect of that pro- 
vision in barring any fees or tolls on such 
waters. 

I earnestly hope that the Members of 
the other body will accept this principle 
when they consider this bill, and will en- 
large upon it to make it quite certain 
that all waters of this country remain 
free to vessels and boats of all kinds. 
The serious constitutional question pre- 
sented by any Federal attempt to impose 
fees for taxes upon vessels using navi- 
gable waters should be carefully consid- 
ered in the other body, in the light of the 
O’Toole memorandum which has been 
made a part of this record. 

When that consideration has been 
given, I hope and trust we will end up 
with a bill which continues the great 
American tradition of complete freedom 
of movement upon the lakes, streams, 
and waterways of our country. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHEr, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 3846) to establish a land and 
water conservation fund to assist the 
States and Federal agencies in meeting 
present and future outdoor recreation 
demands and needs of the American peo- 
ple, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 738, he reported the bill 
back to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
on engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recomit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WESTLAND moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes had it. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred twenty- 
three Members are present, a quorum. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF TWO TRACTS OF 
LAND SITUATED IN SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH, TO THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF SALT LAKE CITY 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 9021) to 

authorize the conveyance of two tracts 
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of land situated in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to the board of education of Salt Lake 
City, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That (a) the reversionary clause effective 
with respect to the following described tract 
of land which was conveyed by the United 
States to the Mount Olivet Cemetery Asso- 
ciation of Salt Lake City, Utah, pursuant to 
the Act of January 23, 1909 (35 Stat. 589), 
shall not operate with respect to such tract 
of land so long as such tract is used for the 
public purposes specified in such Act or 
for public school purposes: 

“Beginning at the southwest corner of the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery Association prop- 
erty (said point being 100 feet north from 
the original southwest corner of the Fort 
Douglas Military Reservation and in the 
north line of Sunnyside Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah); running thence north 0 degrees 
00 minutes 28 seconds east along the west 
line of the cemetery property 237.76 feet; 
thence southeasterly along the arc of a 573- 
foot radius curve to the right (tangent to 
which bears south 57 degrees 37 minutes 13 
seconds east) a distance of 157.06 feet; thence 
south 41 degrees 49 minutes 59 seconds east 
21.23 feet; thence southeasterly along the 
arc of a 730.146-foot radius curve to the left, 
a distance of 183.86 feet, to a point in the 
south line of the cemetery property, which 
is the north line of Sunnyside Avenue; thence 
south 89 degrees 59 minutes 50 seconds west 
along said north line of Sunnyside Avenue 
272.77 feet to the point of beginning. Con- 
taining 0.75 acre. 

“(b) The reversionary clause effective with 
respect to the following described tract of 
land conveyed by the United States to the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery Association of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, pursuant to the Act of 
January 23, 1909 (35 Stat. 589), and sub- 
sequently conveyed by such association to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, pursuant to the Act 
of April 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 36), shall not be 
operable with respect to such tract so long 
as such tract is used for the public purposes 
specified in such Acts or for public school 
purposes: 

“Beginning at the original southwest cor- 
ner of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, 
which is located in Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
running thence north 0 degrees 00 minutes 
28 seconds east along the west line of said 
military reservation, a distance of 100.00 
feet, to the north line of Sunnyside Avenue; 
thence north 89 degrees 59 minutes 50 sec- 
onds east along said line 272.77 feet to a point 
in a curve, tangent to which bears south 
56 degrees 15 minutes 38 seconds east; 
thence southeasterly along said curve to the 
left having a radius of 730.146 feet, a dis- 
tance of 94.71 feet to a point of intersec- 
tion with the west line of 14th East Street 
produced north; thence south 0 degrees 02 
minutes 40 seconds west 52.64 feet to the 
south line of Sunnyside Avenue; thence 
south 89 degrees 59 minutes 50 seconds west 
along said south line of Sunnyside Avenue 
which is also the south line of the said 
military reservation, a distance of 354.77 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 0.77 
acre, more or less.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
authorize the use of two tracts of land sit- 
uated in Salt Lake City, Utah, for public 
school purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
purpose of this legislation is to permit a 
school to be built on certain property 
which the Government had previously 
deeded without the reversionary clause 
contained in the original deed taking 
effect. 

H.R. 9021 as passed by the House of 
Representatives would permit the cur- 
rent holders of title to two contiguous 
parcels of land to convey an area total- 
ing 1.52 acres to the Board of Education 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Senate amendment was in the 
form of a substitute of new language in 
lieu of that proposed in the House-passed 
bill. It would broaden the reversionary 
clause itself with respect to a tract of 
land conveyed by the United States to 
the Mount Olivet Cemetery Association 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, pursuant to the 
act of January 23, 1909, to permit two 
smaller contiguous portions of land in 
question to be used for public school pur- 


poses. 

Since the objective and the intent of 
the House bill remain the same, I have 
no objection to adoption of the Senate 
version. 


WE MUST REVERSE OUR COURSE— 
WE ARE NOT CHANGING THE 
WORLD, THE WORLD IS CHANG- 
ING US 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include three editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4 I addressed the House at some 
length. This speech, the title to which 
is “We Must Reverse Our Course—We 
Haven't Changed the World, the World 
Has Changed Us,” is on page 9964 of the 
Recorp of May 4, 1964. At that time I 
said: 

It is in our country where people are be- 
ing led to lie in the streets, to block the 
highways, to force their way into businesses 
to get what they want. No longer are people 
being taught to work, save, and accumulate 
capital so they may get ahead in the future. 
We have accepted foreign ways. We accept 
their policy of the shortcut; to demand, 
strike, insist upon, divide, and ask for what 
the other fellow worked for and has accumu- 
lated is condoned, if not promoted. The 
real tragedy is that a whole new generation 
is being taught that this is the way to get 
results. It is said individual rights must 
come ahead of property rights. My friends, 
if there were no property rights there would 
be no individual rights to enjoy. 


With all the violence occurring in our 
Nation, I hope that once again you will 
read that entire speech. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to include 
other matter I include herewith: An edi- 
torial from the Manchester (N.H.) Union 
Leader, “Attack on Mississippi,” of the 
date of July 18, 1964; an editorial from 
the July 13, 1964, issue of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, “Has Negro 
Leadership Failed?” and an editorial 
from the July 20, 1964, issue of the Jack- 
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son Daily News, “New FBI Figures Show 
State Lowest in Crime.” 

This speech and these articles tell the 
story of “Destruction From Within”: 
[From the Manchester (NH.) Union Leader, 

July 18, 1964] 
ATTACK ON MISSISSIPPI 


It is becoming increasing more difficult 
to make a fair evaluation of the situation 
in Mississippi because so much of the cov- 
erage of events there has ceased to be factual 
news reporting and has instead turned into 
an attack upon the State. 

Hysteria is replacing reason in evaluating 
the racial difficulties in Mississippi. News- 
Papers are carrying viciously distorted re- 
ports about the State. A leading magazine, 
which likes to boast about its alleged ob- 
jectivity, noted sarcastically that Missis- 
sippians attend churches more often than 
they burn them and was even so silly as to 
refer to its girls as “gumchewing debu- 
tantes.” A major televison network canceled 
an hour of prime viewing time in order to 
run a bitter indictment of the State. This 
sort of thing, of course, does not help the 
situation. 

The time has come to put the Mississippi 
matter into proper perspective by facing up 
to some stark facts. 

It is—let's face it—imprudent for civil 
rights workers to be trying to cause what 
they like to refer to as “a long, hot summer 
of discontent” in Mississippi. By doing so 
they are unwisely inviting violence and risk- 
ing lives, just as Mississippians would be 
doing if they were to take it upon them- 
selves to go to Harlem to crusade against the 
Negro terrorism in that area, 

It is hypocritical for so many northerners 
to express so much concern over racial dis- 
order in Mississippi and at the same time 
ignore it or try to rationalize it when it 
occurs in their own backyard. When Negro 
gangs recently began a wave of terror in New 
York City, for example, many authorities 
swore that racial tension was not at all in- 
volved—even though the attackers were Ne- 
groes and the victims whites. And when a 
group of Negroes went on the rampage in 
Chicago recently, robbing and ransacking a 
store and beating and knifing several whites, 
the police tried to explain that they were 
“Just looking for kicks.” Mississippians at 
least admit that they have racial problems. 

The attack on Mississippi is not only im- 
prudent and hypocritical, it is unfair. The 
Magnolia State’s bad points are being ex- 
amined with a magnifying glass and its good 
ones virtually ignored. 

We get the impression that Mississippi 
is crime ridden, but actually it has the sec- 
ond lowest crime rate in the United States. 
We hear that it is a poor State, but never 
seem to hear that it is having tremendous 
success in attracting new industry. If a 
bombing or killing takes place in Mississippi 
it’s a national disgrace, but if 75 bombings 
and 11 killings occur in one decade in 
Youngstown, Ohio, to name one northern 
city, no one seems to particularly care. 

Mississippi's racial problem, we should try 
to realize, is unique. Forty-two percent of its 
population is colored. Most northerners can- 
not imagine, let alone understand, what this 
is like. Naturally, Mississippians resist 
radical change because it would throw the 
balance of political power into the hands of 
people who are by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion capable of voting intelligently. This 
happened once in Mississippi’s history—dur- 
ing the reconstruction era—and it nearly 
wrecked the State. It is not wise for the 
civil rights workers to be registering Negroes 
to vote before they are even able to read and 
write. They should be putting first things 
first. 


Certainly the persons responsible for the 
disappearance of the three civil rights 
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workers in Mississippi have done a despic- 
able thing. But to condemn an entire State 
because of this incident about which no 
facts are known is simply not fair. Indeed, 
it is rather strange that the persons in 
charge of the civil rights operations in 
Mississippi have so easily escaped any blame. 
As Columnist Joe Alsop, Newsweek magazine, 
and others have pointed out, they were hop- 
ing in the back of their minds for violence 
so that the Federal Government would inter- 
vene in Mississippi. Toying with persons 
lives, like this for political gain is irrespon- 
sible and cheap and should be strongly con- 
demned instead of simply ignored. 

Like it or not, admit it or not, racial dis- 
order in the United States is not confined to 
the borders of the State of Mississippi or 
even to the South. The North has extremely 
serious racial problems which will become 
even more serious if we continue to soft- 
peddle them, 

Northerners should stop spending their 
time attacking Mississippi and start work- 
ing harder to clean up their own backyard. 

Mississippi’s problems, let us realize, are 
best understood by Mississippians and will 
be best solved by their efforts, not by the 
agitation and condemnation of northerners 
who foolishly demand a quick answer to an 
extremely complex problem which is going 
to require a good deal of time, patience, and 
understanding. 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, July 13, 1964] 
Has Necro’s LEADERSHIP FAILED? 
(By Cora Walker) 

(Note.—Cora Walker, 39, a Negro attorney 
who lives and works in New York City's 
Harlem, believes Negroes must assume some 
of the blame for their own conditions and 
a large share of the responsibility for im- 
proving them. In this dispatch, adopted 
from a recent speech, she agrees that the 
Negro should not give “to any group of 
people the right to determine whether or 
not we are equal to them.”) 

Negroes are as much to blame for the pres- 
ent conditions as the white majority. 

Most well-educated Negroes are very sen- 
sitive about this point, and will not even 
discuss it. But there is no question that 
the Negro has failed to develop the neces- 
sary leadership, which is essential for people 
to live together and function as a construc- 
tive, enlightened, progressive group of peo- 
ple. 

Progress, freedom, and equality cannot be 
given or conferred upon any group of people. 
The group progresses when the whole group 
moves ahead. 

Are we Negroes striving to make our com- 
munities livable? Are we bent on using 
our resources to create jobs and other op- 
portunities for our youth? Or are we look- 
ing to and begging others for these things? 

The Negro can be found telling his child 
that he cannot possibly learn anything in 
school unless he sits next to a white child, 
that the school is inferior unless white chil- 
dren attend it. There are some Negroes who 
insist that someone else develop the ideas, 
construct the factories, supply the materials, 
turn on the lights, and then look for him 
to give him a job. 

In other words, the Negro has actually as- 
sumed a role of inferiority. 

The fruits of a vast measure of the Ne- 
groes’ labor can be found in the rows and 
rows of gleaming automobiles which stand 
idly on the uncleaned streets of his com- 
munity. The fruits of his labor also endow 
the numerous bars, liquor stores and cock- 
tail lounges throughout his community. 

It has created the greatest boom in the 
wig business in the history of the industry. 
In Harlem alone, Negroes spend $150 million 
a year on automobiles, $80 million on liquor, 
and $75 million on wigs and hair pieces. 
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Do you realize, with all that waste of 
money, over 90 percent of the businesses in 
Harlem are owned, controlled and managed 
by whites from outside the community? 
We do not create, manufacture or develop 
any of the goods we use. 

Is this because of segregation? Or is it 
ignorance as to values? Or is it lack of 
ambition? Or a lack of initiative? 

It should be made clear that many of our 
problems are self-inflicted and that any 
meaningful progress must come from the 
Negro himself. 

Pr will begin when the Negro faces 
up to the fact that many of the black masses 
still possess the slave mentality. Their 
bodies are not enslaved and they are no 
longer someone else’s property. But they 
are slaves in the only way a man can truly 
be aslave, That is in his mind. 

There is no question but that the creation 
of a slave is brought about by an intensive 
brutal indoctrination over a long period of 
time, Negro slaves, after being properly 
“brainwashed,” were not kept behind bars, 
were never enchained, and, in fact, had high 
places of trust in the slavemaster’s own 
family. 

The real bars to his freedom were erected 
in his mind. He was dependent on his mas- 
ter for everything the human body and 
spirit needed to survive. He was not allowed 
to develop the most basic social relation- 
ships, 

Today, as a matter of fact, Negro com- 
munities are almost devoid of the necessary 
social institutions and relationships which 
are so essential for a viable community. 

How can these qualities of mind be re- 
stored to a mentally enslaved person to make 
him once more a part of the family of man? 

First, a pride in his heritage must be re- 
stored. He must rekindle the spirit to do 
for himself what every other group of people 
in the world is doing for themselves. All of 
us must understand that all other groups 
devote a good part of their lives, activities, 
money, and time to protect and develop their 
young people, who still subsequently take up 
where they leave off and continue to build, 
grow, and achieve. 

By doing this we will come to respect our- 
selves, our communities, our race, and there- 
by gain the respect of others. Bigger cars, 
more gadgets certainly will not achieve this 
goal, 

To start we must recapture our history and 
our heritage. Our young people will have to 
be taught the important achievements and 
contributions made by black people through- 
out history. I cannot stress this enough. 

A project to educate and direct every per- 
son living on a single block in any one of 
our ghettoed areas to register and vote on an 
issue which will meet a serious problem of 
the group will really be meaningfull progress. 

It must be remembered that, after all, the 
only things a real man wants to share with 
another man are his ambitions, his energies, 
and his responsibilities. I do not think we 
should ever give to any group of people the 
right to determine whether we are equal with 
them. 

We must continue to fight against in- 
human actions but we should do it as a pre- 
pared people—prepared to finish whatever 
we undertake and to give a good account of 
ourselves, whether we win or lose. 

Our task will be difficult and unending 
because the price of achievement of freedom 
and self-determination is eternal vigilance 
and hard work. 

Let us prepare ourselves for a busy, useful, 
and constructive life. It is only in this way 
that we can achieve the things we say we 
want. Our future and our destiny are in our 
hands. 
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[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, July 
20, 1964] 

New FBI FIGURES SHOW STATE LOWEST IN 
CRIME 


Serious crime in the United States in- 

creased 10 percent in volume during 1963 
over 1962, yet Mississippi had the lowest rate 
of any State in the Nation according to 
figures released in the FBI annual crime re- 
port. 
Mississippi registered a total of 393.2 of- 
fenses based on the rate of 100,000 persons, 
with North Dakota second lowest showing 
472.9 total offenses and West Virginia third 
from the bottom with 473.7 total offenses. 

The highest rate of crime based on the 
100,000 figure was attributed to Nevada with 
2,990.1 offenses and California following a 
close second with 2,164.2 offenses. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover noted that 
the continued upswing in crime during 1963 
was consistent in all areas led by the sub- 
urban communities up 13 percent, and 
cities averaged 10-percent rise, while rural 
areas accounted for only 6-percent increase. 

The trend was greatest in the Northeastern 
States, registering 13-percent increase, South- 
ern States 12 percent, and Western States 10 
percent. 

FBI Director Hoover also pointed out that 
crimes against property had an overall 11- 
percent rise, while crimes against the per- 
son showed a 5-percent increase with aggra- 
vated assault up 6 percent and forcible rape 
and murder 1 percent each. 

There were over 214 million serious crimes 
reported in 1963. 

Hoover warned that crime in the United 
States is increasing 5 times faster than the 
population growth, pointed out that since 
1958 the Nation’s population rise of 8 per- 
cent has beeen outstripped by a 40-percent 
increase in crime. In 1963, there were 12 
serious crimes and victims for every 1,000 
persons in the national population. 

The FBI figures disclosed that during 1963 
for the Nation as a whole, there were 35 
arrests for all types of criminal acts per 1,000 
inhabitants. In the cities, the arrest rate 
was 42 per 1,000, suburban area 19, and rural 
areas recorded 15 arrests per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Volumewise, the number of city ar- 
rests remained about the same level as 1962; 
however, suburban and rural areas each had 
a 6-percent increase in arrest activity. 

Hoover said that the city arrest total was 
substantially influenced by a decrease in ar- 
rests for the offenses against public order 
such as drunkenness, vagrancy, disorderly 
conduct, and the like, while arrests for major 
criminal activity were generally up. He said 
that police arrests nationally for the serious 
crimes rose 8 percent, 1963 over 1962, which 
was one indicator of law enforcement’s in- 
creased activity to meet the growing crime 
problem. 

During 1963 arrests of young persons under 
18 years of age for criminal acts soared 11 
percent. This was the 15th consecutive year 
to register an increase. Since 1958 police ar- 
rests of juveniles have increased twice as fast 
as the young age population growth. For all 
criminal acts these young offenders made up 
17 percent of all police arrests. 

The report revealed that 88 law enforce- 
ment officers died in line of duty in 1963, 55 
of them victims of vicious killers. Since 
1960, a total of 168 officers have been mur- 
dered performing their official tasks. 

A review of the criminal histories of the 
persons responsible for these murders dis- 
closed that 79 percent had prior records of 
arrests. 

Mr. Hoover concluded his report stating, 
“If we are to reverse our national crime trend, 
the average citizen must have a better com- 
prehension of its cost in human suffering 
and economic loss. We are all directly in- 
volved, yet to some the problem seems re- 
mote despite a rapidly rising victim risk rate, 
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Law enforcement in performing its duty of 
preserving law and order and protecting life 
and property merely asks that each law- 
abiding citizen recognize his responsibility by 
reducing the opportunity for crime, by pro- 
viding positive assistance to police and by 
keeping the total crime problem in proper 
perspective.” 


DODD FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Record and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in dis- 
cussing the various potential Vice Pres- 
idential nominees on the Democratic 
ticket, there has been some tendency to 
forget the availability and qualifications 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
my own State of Connecticut. 

John Chamberlain, the well-known 
columnist, is one who has long been 
aware of Senator Dopp’s outstanding 
qualifications. I was happy to note that 
in his column of July 22, 1964, in the 
Waterbury-Republican, Mr. Chamber- 
lain pointed out the many valid claims 
for consideration which Senator Dopp’s 
designation might have, based upon his 
courageous and far-seeing positions on 
points of broad national interest. 

For the general information of my col- 
leagues, I append the appropriate por- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s column to 
these remarks: 


L.B.J.'s OPTIONS FOR VICE-PRESIDENTIAL SLOT 
(By John Chamberlain) 


The nomination of BI MILLER, a Catholic 
from New York State, for Vice President on 
the Republican ticket puts pressure on Lyn- 
don Johnson to balance like with like, but 
it still leaves the Democrats with plenty of 
options. If they want to pick a Catholic for 
Vice President at their Atlantic City con- 
vention, they can choose from a panel that 
includes Senators EUGENE MCCARTHY, of Min- 
nesota, MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, and 
Tom Dopp, of Connecticut. In addition to 
this they have Bobby Kennedy and Peace 
Corps Man Sargent Shriver. 

The claims of Tom Donp, of Connecticut, 
should be getting more consideration in 
Democratic ranks. Dopp is batting 1.000 
when it comes to foreign policy. It 
wasn’t so very long ago that Dopp was tell- 
ing his fellow Senators—and the Nation as a 
whole—that the United States was pulling 
a big boner in lending prestige and money 
to the U.N. campaign to unseat Moise Tshom- 
be in the Congo. President John F. Ken- 
nedy teetered for a moment in Dopp’s direc- 
tion, then decided to go along with the 
U. N. thesis that the Congo must be unified 
by carrying open war against Tshombe's 
Katanga Province, which was described as 
secessionist. Dopp, of course, knew that 
Tshombe had only become a secessionist with 
great reluctance. Tshombe had been for a 
Congo federation based roughly on the anal- 
ogy of the American system. 

Well, a year and a half of U.N. policy for 
the Congo has passed into history, and the 
Congolese have had to call upon the rejected 
Tshombe to essay the virtually impossible 
task of holding their country together. 

Tom Dopp has claims to vindicated prophe- 
cy on every foreign policy issue which has en- 
gaged his attention. He told the world that 
Ghana was falling out of the Western orbit 
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in Africa long before the State Department 
saw it that way. He warned his fellow Sen- 
ators that Prime Minister Cheddi Jagan, of 
British Guiana was a Castroite willing to 
accept help from Moscow when Britishers 
were saying that Jagan was, at worst, just 
a Tito. He opposed the neutralization of 
Laos, predicting that a tripartite division of 
that country into rightist, neutral, and leftist 
strips would result in a Communist stab at 
complete takeover. 

Tom Dopp has always been a “Johnson 
man” in the Democratic Party. He risked his 
political neck for L.BJ. in Connecticut in 
1960. Johnson is lucky to have a friend 
whose record for accurate assessment of 
foreign affairs realities is virtually without a 
blemish. 


AMERICA’S NEED FOR BARRY GOLD- 
WATER 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, for years 
now thoughtful Americans have become 
increasingly concerned at the drift of 
America away from strength and toward 
weakness. Liberal policies of spend and 
charge have weakened our fiscal strength 
to a perilous point. We have frankly ap- 
peased Communist aggression to the ex- 
tent of permitting a Communist govern- 
ment to become established and to con- 
tinue in this hemisphere in spite of its 
dangerous military implications. 

As an alternative, BARRY GOLDWATER 
offers the assurance of return to policies 
of fiscal and military strength, as well as 
encouragement of internal morality and 
adherence to principle in the National 
Government. 

The differences between the policies of 
the Johnson administration and those of 
BARRY GOLDWATER are profound, in vir- 
tually every aspect of domestic and for- 
eign policy. Americans will have a real 
choice at the polls in November. I be- 
lieve most voters will choose strength, 
freedom, and honor. They will choose 
GOLDWATER despite the present voices of 
discord in this period of adjustment. 

In the weeks and months to come there 
will be an increasing awareness on the 
part of those who heretofore have felt 
that GoLpwarTer’s positions were unac- 
ceptable to them, that GOLDWATER's posi- 
tions are neither rigid nor unreason- 
able, but are open and acceptable. This 
includes particularly the Northeast 
United States where I come from. 

The umbrella represented by the Re- 
publican Party is large enough to hold all 
groups and welcome under it a new aline- 
ment of Americans of whatever political 
party who realize that if the policies of 
the present administration are contin- 
ued, dollars saved and dollars earned by 
Americans everywhere will become vir- 
tually worthless. Even worse, the na- 
tional security will be so compromised by 
accommodation of Communist nations 
as to render the United States and the 
world highly vulnerable to Communist 
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destruction which is still its blueprint for 
world conquest. 

An excellent editorial in Foster's 
Daily Democrat of Dover, N.H., predicts 
that BARRY GOLDWATER will be elected 
President of the United States next No- 
vember. I share this prediction. After 
the convention of the opposition party, 
Republicans everywhere, together with 
independents and aroused and con- 
cerned Democrats, will join together to 
support this courageous American who 
honestly and sincerely stands for policies 
that will save the United States, its peo- 
ple, its economy, and its jobs from the 
road to ruin that is the spend and run 
of Lyndon Johnson. 

I commend this editorial to the read- 
ing of all presently reviewing the nomi- 
nation of Barry GOLDWATER to be Presi- 
dent of the United States: 


GOLDWATER’S NOMINATION 


Naming Senator Barry GOLDWATER of Ari- 
zona as the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent has implications that the majority of 
easterners fail to realize, 

First and foremost is the fact that so- 
called “liberalism,” as practiced by the Fed- 
eral Government for better than 30 years, 
has been carried out so fast that a natural 
reaction has developed in many parts of the 
country. The industrial East has not yet 
realized that this aversion to many of these 
dominating principles has grown so strong. 

Second: Heretofore, the eastern part of 
the country has, to a large degree, controlled 
the GOP, and we do not grasp the fact that 
the people west of the Mississippi are now in 
the driver's seat. Feeling in the West 
against the “liberal” philosophy of the Dem- 
ocratic Party and of the “moderate” Repub- 
licans, finally reached the boiling point. 
This revolt includes Democrats of long- 
standing, as well as Republicans. 

The West fathered many of the “progres- 
sive” ideas that have dominated the U.S. 
political scene for two generations, with the 
East more or less remaining conservative. 
The fact is that there has been a reversal 
in area philosophy, with the West leading a 
reaction against its earlier political beliefs, 
and turning drastically conservative in its 
outlook, while the East has adopted most 
of the “liberal” philosophy. 

Third: Though the moderate“ Republican 
leaders have argued that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the Democratic and GOP 
brands of “liberalism,” they have never suc- 
ceeded in making the average Republican 
voter get away from the “me-tooism” idea. 
In principle there is little difference between 
the two major parties. As long as that 
thought has prevailed the GOP could never 
win an election fought only on political 
principles. The personal popularity of 
General Eisenhower carried the party to vic- 
tory twice, but in these two instances prin- 
ciples carried little influence. 

Immediately following every national con- 
vention there is a lot of bitterness expressed, 
but rarely does any party fail to heal these 
differences. The East should realize that its 
days of party control are over. 

Americans as a whole are disgusted with 
Washington's wishy-washy foreign policy, or 
rather lack of any definite policy. Republi- 
cans want to get away from the prevailing 
thought of “me-tooism” that grips the aver- 
age voter, whether or not the charge is true. 

Fiscal irresponsibility that is rapidly lead- 
ing the Nation to near bankruptcy with dis- 
astrous inflation is worrying everyone. A 
nation with the great majority of its fami- 
lies handicapped by mortgages on their earn- 
ings for years to come, a situation which is 
primarily responsible for the country’s ap- 
parent prosperity, is not in a healthy condi- 
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tion. The now not very subtle moves to 
make our Government 100-percent socialistic 
has also alarmed hundreds of thousands of 
thinking people, who still believe in the free 
enterprise economy. Overall the Democratic 
administration in Washington today is ex- 
tremely vulnerable. 

We really believe that as people begin to 
appreciate the true significance of BARRY 
GOLDWATER's nomination they will get be- 
hind him. 

And we predict that, contrary to present 
ideas, BARRY GOLDWATER can be and will be 
elected President of the United States next 
November. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF JULY 27 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the majority leader for the program for 
the balance of this week and what may 
be expected for next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIFEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. There is no further 
legislative business for this week. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is District Day, and there are 
eight bills to be considered. They are 
as follows: 

H.R. 8451, amend District of Columbia 
Sales Tax Act. 

H.R. 9975, Woodrow Wilson House, tax 
exemption of. 

H.R. 9995, Secret Service retirement, 
credit for prior police service. 

H.R. 10683, police and firemen resi- 
dence requirement. 

H.R. 10777, divorce, amend require- 
ments for. 
ie 11222, amend Horizontal Property 

ct. 

H.R, 11652, Supreme Council, Scottish 
Rite Freemasonry, tax exemption of. 

H.R. 5990, amend Charitable Solicita- 
tion Act. 

On Tuesday, H.R. 3873, with regard to 
medical care for fishing boatowners. 
This will come up under an open rule, 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

~~ Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: 

H.R. 11865, Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1964. This is a closed rule, 
waiving points of order, and providing for 
5 hours of general debate. 

H.R. 9070, with regard to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

This statement is made, of course, sub- 
ject to the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at any 
time, and that any further program will 
be announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
JULY 27 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourns to meet on 
Monday next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY, JULY 29 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday may be dispensed with on 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FILING OF REPORTS BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight Friday night to file cer- 
tain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill, H.R. 
3846. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF WHEAT TO RUSSIA 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, with great 
fanfare last fall, the administration 
cooked up its famous deal to sell wheat 
to Russia. In doing so, it made glowing 
promises that American wheat would not 
go to Cuba and other Russian satellites. 
At the same time, the administration in- 
sisted on giving Russia guaranteed credit, 
a demand that many of us opposed 
when we were called back to Washing- 
ton on Christmas Eve to vote on the 
question. 

Now, while the Organization of Ameri- 
can States is meeting in Washington, 
with the United States claiming that it 
wants economic sanctions against Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, it appears that the wheat 
we have been selling to Russia is being 
reloaded aboard ships bound for Cuba. 
It makes our proposals for new action 
against Cuba sound rather hollow. 

I call your attention to a statement by 
Joseph J. Lombardo, of Brooklyn, na- 
tional commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, who de- 
mands vigorous investigation of the 
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situation, and who asks that all ship- 
ments of U.S. wheat to Russia be sus- 
pended pending the completion of such 
an investigation. I request that the 
VFW release, including Mr. Lombardo’s 
statement, be included in my remarks: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 21.—The National 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Mr. Joseph 
J. Lombardo, of Brooklyn, N.Y., today called 
for a suspension of U.S. wheat shipments 
to the Soviet Union pending investigation 
of reports that our wheat is being trans- 
shipped to Cuba. 

Explaining the VFW’s position, Commander 
Lombardo said, “according to press stories, 
the captain and first mate of a U.S. ship 
report that U.S. wheat is being unloaded at 
a Russian Black Sea port and reloaded aboard 
a ship bound for Cuba. This is a direct 
violation of the terms under which the wheat 
sale was made to the Kremlin.” 

“It would appear, therefore,” Commander 
Lombardo continued, “two vital issues are 
involved: First, the Soviet Union breaking 
its agreement with the United States, and 
second, the use of U.S. wheat as a means of 
strengthening the Castro Communist regime 
in Cuba, If this is happening, then the 
United States finds itself in the strange posi- 
tion of building up a regime dedicated to our 
own destruction.” 

“The VFW urges,” Commander Lombardo 
added, “that an immediate and vigorous 
investigation be undertaken by the appro- 
priate agencies of the U.S. Government to 
ascertain the correctness of these reports 
of the Kremlin sending U.S. wheat to Cuba. 
The VFW also urges that pending the com- 
pletion of such investigation, U.S. wheat 
shipments should be completely suspended. 
If such reported doubledealing by the So- 
viet Union is correct, U.S, interests will have 
been protected by suspending such ship- 
ments immediately.” Continuing, Com- 
mander Lombardo explained, “the investiga- 
tion should not be confined to the matter 
of transshipment of U.S, grain to Cuba alone. 
If transshipment of our wheat to any Com- 
munist nation has taken place, it is, also, 
in violation of the wheat sale agreement, 
and would also justify termination of the 
arrangement.” 

Concluding, Commander Lombardo stated, 
“this entire episode of a U.S. merchant ship 
being shot at and boarded in international 
waters, together with the U.S. captain's re- 
port of transshipped wheat to Red Cuba, 
demonstrates clearly the background of 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, and apparent out- 
right breach of faith on the part of the 
Kremlin. But, of course, we should have 
learned long ago that we shouldn’t be sur- 
prised by any of these actions by the Soviet 
Union.” 


WHEAT BILL 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
words of a well-respected individual in 
the milling industry, “this new wheat bill 
has brought chaos, confusion, and the 
most demoralized price situation that I 
think I have ever seen in the 43 years I 
have been in the milling industry.” 

The Government wheat program is ex- 
pected to drop the market price about 
52 cents a bushel below that of last year. 
Millers are required to pay a tax of 70 
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cents per bushel for all wheat ground 
into flour. This would seem to indicate 
the millers will have to pay a net of 
about 18 cents more per bushel for their 
wheat. Many in the flour-milling in- 
dustry have not yet reached a decision on 
what they will have to charge for their 
flour and, of course, the situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the Federal grand 
jury investigation which hangs over the 
industry. 

The confused situation which has con- 
fronted the flour-milling and bakery 
industries in the past few weeks could 
have been avoided had the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his aids in the Depart- 
ment consulted with the industries af- 
fected as to how they might adapt their 
business practices with the new certifi- 
cate wheat plan. Having failed to recog- 
nize the need for such consultation in the 
first instance, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has now launched a campaign of 
advance criticism in an attempt to 
browbeat the industries into holding 
down the price of flour, according to an 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Bakers Weekly. I ask that this editorial 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks: 

{From the Bakers Weekly, July 20, 1964] 
FLOUR AND BREAD PricES—MADE-TO-ORDER 
THEORIES VERSUS MARKET REALITIES 

At the Department of Agriculture the other 
day Secretary Orville L. Freeman called a 
press conference to give a report on the wheat 
certificate program that went into effect 
July 1. He used the occasion to expound his 
own concept of the economics of the wheat, 
flour and bread markets, and in particular, 
the proper price patterns that should be ex- 
pected on flour and bread. 

To no one’s surprise, he told the assembled 
reporters, and through them the Nation, that 
despite the addition of a 70-cent-per-bushel 
tax on wheat now paid by the mills, there 
should be little or no adjustment in flour 
and bread prices. 

Here are his own words from his statement 
distributed at the conference: “There is no 
justification for any substantial increase in 
flour prices this year, nor will the price of 
wheat and flour justify higher bread prices.” 

The Secretary's argument was buttressed 
by a carefully selected combination of statis- 
tics and assumptions. The average price of 
wheat declined by 56 cents between April and 
June this year “to the lowest level in 18 
years.” There was no decline in flour prices 
in those 3 months, he adds. 

He makes much of the fact that mills were 
building inventories meanwhile, and that 
July asking prices don’t reflect the lower cost 
of wheat bought before the tax went into 
effect. The fact that sales are currently 
down, he adds, “would indicate the baking 
industry reflects this view.” 

We suggest to Secretary Freeman that any 
checkup with buyers and sellers of flour in 
recent weeks would have disclosed that 
bakers were anxiously building inventories 
to get under the wire before the tax went into 
effect, with the millers doing their best to 
accommodate them. That was the chief rea- 
son for slack trading the first part of July. 
The other reason was that neither of the two 
industries most vitally concerned were able 
to determine just how much impact the new 
wheat tax would have on flour prices, and 
how soon—so the prevailing policy until early 
this past week has been one of watchful 
waiting. 

(As reported in our National Affairs pages, 
the market broke into action again last Tues- 
day, touched off by a substantial sale of 
bakery flour at $5.53, a price 58 to 65 cents 
above the same day a year ago.) 
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In both milling and baking industries, the 
trends in wheat and flour prices are closely 
observed by professional specialists. They do 
as little guessing as possible because mistakes 
can be very costly to themselves and their 
companies. However, they have recognized 
just one fact, obvious to any realist in or out 
of business. That is the fact that any arbi- 
trary addition to the cost of wheat paid by 
the miller must be passed on to the baker, 
who in turn has no alternative but to adjust 
bread prices to cover the added cost of his 
major ingredient. 

Secretary Freeman is duty bound to see 
that the farmer gets the benefit of whatever 
special grants Congress decides to give him. 
We cannot understand why that should 
justify a campaign of advance criticism of 
the industries on whom the farmer depends 
to put his crops through the channels of 
distribution and processing and into con- 
sumption. 

We would also urge that he and his staff 
could do a more effective job for all con- 
cerned—from farm to table—if they con- 
sulted with the industries concerned and 
studied the realities as well as the theories 
involved in making these programs work. 


LET’S NOT ENACT UNSOUND 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been announced that the House 
Rules Committee will decide next Tues- 
day, July 28, whether or not to grant a 
rule on the Powell-Landrum poverty 
package, H.R. 11377. Because the Presi- 
dent has placed this bill on his must list, 
it is assumed that a rule will be granted. 
I trust that this will not be the case. 

One statement which I made yesterday 
while testifying before the Rules Com- 
mittee has been widely quoted in the 
press. Since that statement, taken 
alone, implies that I am pessimistic that 
the House may accept this unwise pro- 
posal, should a rule be granted, I should 
like to clarify my position. I wish to 
make clear that I am confident this bill 
can be defeated, should it reach the floor 
of the House. 

I did testify before the Rules Commit- 
tee to the effect that patent and increas- 
ing pressure by the President might well 
force a vote, that Members generally do 
not want to vote for poverty, and that 
the minds of many Members are already 
made up. Unfortunately, however, the 
press accounts which I have seen failed 
to point out the specific reasons which I 
gave the Rules Committee which leads 
me to believe that many Members, both 
Democrats and Republicans, will vote 
against—and not in favor of—this un- 
wise proposal. 

It is the basic weakness of the bill, the 
unprecedented powers which it would 
give to a new, and unnecessary, Federal 
agency, and the dangers which this new 
agency poses to time-tested relationships 
between the Federal Government and 
our State and local governments, which 
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make me optimistic, not pessimistic, 
about the prospects for defeating this 
bill. This bill represents unsound legis- 
lation; it should be defeated. 

I testified yesterday that this “poverty 
package” would make possible the fi- 
nancing by the Federal Government of 
private as well as public agencies, if a 
showing can be made that such agencies 
are engaged in fighting poverty. An 
organization such as the NAACP, for 
example, could receive Federal financing 
for a local “community action” program. 
As another example, the organization 
requesting help might have a religious 
affiliation. While I believe such orga- 
nizations are meritorious, 1 do not be- 
lieve their efforts should be automatically 
financed by taxpayers' money. To make 
matters worse, the community where a 
federally financed project would operate 
would have no power to decide whether 
or not this Federal money should be 
made available. Nor, I might add, would 
the State government have any role, ex- 
cept for such “comment” as a Governor 
might make. Such powers to a poverty 
ezar, in my opinion, are far too broad. 

This kind of Federal intervention, I 
testified, is not only unprecedented, it is 
entirely unwarranted. It would be an 
open invitation for struggles for power 
by various organizations within a com- 
munity, without any control by that com- 
munity over the Federal funds. In testi- 
mony before the Rules Committee several 
weeks ago, I pointed out that in New 
York City, for example, a well publicized 
struggle for power by various “poverty” 
organizations is already underway. For 
the Federal Poverty Director to have sole 
authority to tip the scales in such 
struggles seems to be both unwise and 
unnecessary. Mayor Wagner, I might 
add, specifically requested some control 
over use of Federal “poverty” funds in 
his city, but his suggestion has not been 
heeded. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
once again, this “poverty package” has 
been hastily drafted, and it has not been 
adequately considered by the many com- 
mittees which have most knowledge of, 
and experience with, the proposals con- 
tained in it. In my opinion, this bill's 
controversial and complex provisions 
would better be considered next year, 
when the political campaigning will be 
behind us. 


THE FPC AND REA 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege earlier today to submit a 
statement before the Senate Commerce 
Committee in support of S. 2028, which 
is of particular interest to me, since I 
have introduced H.R. 8058, an identical 
bill. It, too, would seek to amend the 
Federal Power Act so as to prohibit the 
Federal Power Commission from extend- 
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ing its activities into nonprofit coopera- 
tives. I would like to share my remarks 
with my colleagues in the House: 


Much has been said by interested persons, 
both pro and con, as to the FPC's jurisdic- 
tion over certain electric cooperatives and 
the intent of Congress as to such jurisdic- 
tion. It is reassuring that Congress has 
chosen to exercise its rightful and proper 
duty in clarifying that intent and in defin- 
ing the limitations of the Commission. This 
is the place, of course, where such authority 
finally rests. 

I believe this bill should be enacted. It is 
necessary for a number of reasons, not the 
least of which was the show-cause order is- 
sued by the Federal Power Commission on 
July 22, 1963. That order was issued against 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, Minnkota 
Power Cooperative, and the South Central 
Rural Electric Cooperative, to show cause 
why they should not comply with the Com- 
mission’s regulations on rate schedule filing, 
accounting, and reporting. 

It is my contention that FPC intrusion 
into the operations of these electric coopera- 
tives not only was not necessary, but con- 
stitutes a burden on the cooperatives, which, 
up to now, had existed without incident un- 
der the exclusive jurisdiction of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

These cooperatives are faced with un- 
wanted and burdensome expenses whether 
they fight the show-cause order or comply 
with it. If they fight it, the burden of proof 
is on the shoulders of the cooperatives, that 
can ill afford the expense of litigation. If 
they decide to comply, they are saddled with 
the added time and expense of accounting 
and reporting to the FPC. 

Further, it is my interpretation, which was 
shared by Howard Morgan of the FPC in his 
dissenting opinion, that it was not the intent 
of Congress that the power provided the 
Commission by the Congress for the regula- 
tion of privately financed electric companies 
should be used for the regulation of rural 
electric cooperatives. Commissioner Morgan 
said that he didn’t believe the Commission 
should dissipate its limited staff and re- 
sources in an attempt to expand its jurisdic- 
tion when, by the Commission’s own admis- 
sions, limitations of staff and other resources 
already prevented it from solving problems 
in areas where it does have jurisdiction. 

Gentlemen, there also is a big difference 
between an electric cooperative, which serves 
its owner-patrons in a geographic area that 
crosses State lines than a business dealing 
for profit in interstate commerce. This was 
graphically portrayed in Commissioner Mor- 
gan’s dissenting views on the show-cause 
order: 

“I believe Congress assumed that to carry 
out the objectives of rural electrification, co- 
operatives located almost exactly on the bor- 
der between two States (such as Minnkota 
Cooperative and Dairyland Cooperative in the 
order) would engage in interstate commerce 
in the course of electrifying or supplying the 
immediately contiguous rural area in the 
adjoining State. And naturally, Congress 
assumed that in purchasing its power supply 
from a private company, a cooperative (such 
as the South Central Cooperative named in 
the order) might buy from a private profit 
company subject to regulation under part II 
of the Federal Power Act. But there is no 
evidence that Congress intended that non- 
profit rural electric cooperatives were to be 
subject to regulation under part II of the 
Federal Power Act.” 

In favoring this bill to more clearly direct 
the scope of activity for the FPC, I also must 
register some concern over the possibility of 
a further move into the field of cooperatives 
by the Commission. Authority to regulate 
electric cooperatives could conceivably be 
used as a stepping stone to eventual FPO 
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control of REA on every level of activity all 
the way down to the local co-ops, on the 
premise that individual co-ops buy power 
from the larger generating and transmitting 
cooperatives. 

It is also noted that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is convinced that FPC jurisdiction 
over REA-financed systems would conflict 
with and overlap the statutory responsibili- 
ties of the REA Administrator. I would 

ee. 

Even the Federal Power Commission’s own 
statement to the Congress, relating to the 
bill under discussion here, failed to offer 
convincing reasons for not passing this bill. 
And contrary to the Commission's claim, 
this bill would not create problems for the 
FPC in its present regulatory capacity, since 
this bill merely adds nonprofit coopera- 
tives to the list of businesses or other in- 
strumentalities already excluded from FPC 
jurisdiction. 

In closing, I would like to call attention 
to the complete absence of public clamor 
for FPC jurisdiction over electric coopera- 
tives. All through my years as a State leg- 
islator and a Member of Congress, I have 
yet to receive a letter or request suggesting 
the need for such jurisdiction. Were such 
demands prevalent, I am sure they would 
have been conveyed to me, since one of the 
three cooperatives named in the show-cause 
order is that of the Minnkota Power Coop- 
erative, which serves a good portion of my 
Congressional District. 

As an REA patron of Minnkota, on my 
farm, I can, by experience and first-hand 
knowledge, assure you gentlemen of the high 
regard that is held throughout the area for 
the proficient service and management that 
has been provided by them over the years. 

It would be tragic to burden these fine 
people, who have electrified America under 
the adequate supervision of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator, with the hardships 
that would result from further and un- 
needed Government intervention. 

It is for these reasons that I respectfully 
urge your favorable consideration of this 
legislation to establish a clear intent of Con- 
gress on the scope of activities intended for 
the Federal Power Commission. 


CREDIT GUARANTEES TO COMMU- 
NIST SHOULD BE SUSPENDED 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, here is 
the text of a letter I sent today to Presi- 
dent Johnson requesting him to call a 
halt to further Communist trade credits 
pending investigation of suspected trans- 
shipment of wheat to Cuba by the Soviet 


Union: 

JULY 23, 1964. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Soviet Union's 
suspected transshipment to Cuba of United 
States wheat rekindles public concern over 
the hazards of trade with Communist coun- 
tries. If transshipment has occurred, it is 
a violation of the agreement made between 
your administration and the Soviet Union. 

On February 5, 1964, you notified Congress 
of your official determination that the ex- 
tension of trade credit guarantees to the So- 
viet Union and six other Communist gov- 
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ernments is in the national interest. You did 
so under authority granted very reluctantly 
last Christmas eve by the Congress. 

As a result, the Import-Export Bank, an 
institution owned and financed entirely by 
U.S. taxpayers is now authorized to give 
credit guarantees to the Soviet Union and 
the other Communist governments. I re- 
spectfully urge you to withhold further guar- 
antees while our governmental intelligence 
agencies are getting the facts on the reported 
transshipment to Cuba. 

If the investigation shows the Soviet Union 
did in fact violate the shipping agreement, 
the credit guarantees should, in my opinion, 
be permanently withdrawn, together with 
other appropriate steps. 

Your action now to withhold further guar- 
antees would be a clear warning to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites that the United 
States views with deep concern the reported 
violation of the export agreement. To per- 
mit your offer of credit guarantees to stand 
unchanged would be to invite further 
violation. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, surely we are not so 
hungry for trade that we will extend 
credit to Communist governments which 
go back on their word. 


U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
19, the Joint Economic Committee is- 
sued a report on “The U.S. Balance of 
Payments.” The report followed a 
lengthy series of scholarly and highly 
useful hearings on the continuing bal- 
ance-of-payments problem which con- 
fronts our Nation. 

The Republican members of the com- 
mittee, including myself, joined with the 
majority in signing that report because 
we felt that many of the findings and 
recommendations were pertinent to the 
problem and, if backed by the full weight 
of the committee, would have a greater 
impact upon policy. 

Our support for the report, however, 
was not without reservations. It will be 
noted that many of the minority mem- 
bers wrote brief footnotes of dissent or 
clarification on a number of points 
throughout the report. In addition, 
Senator JacoB K. Javirs and I wrote 
additional views. 

Because of the importance of the re- 
port, Mr. Donald A. Webster, minority 
economist of the committee, asked Dr. 
Howard S. Piquet, senior specialist in in- 
ternational economics at the Library of 
Congress, for his comments on it. Dr. 
Piquet has responded to that request 
with a letter dated July 7 as well as a 
lengthy statement of detailed comments 
on the committee report. 

I believe that Dr. Piquet’s analysis 
should be read carefully by all those with 
an interest in this difficult and continu- 
ing problem posed by the balance of 
payments. Dr. Piquet has advanced the 
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debate significantly by his thoughtful 
criticism of the committee’s report. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of his letter of July 7 to Mr. Webster of 
the committee staff and a copy of his 
detailed comments on the committee’s 
balance-of-payments report be included 
in the Recorp at this point. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1964. 
Mr. DONALD A. WEBSTER, 
Joint Economic Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Don: Some weeks ago you said you 
would like to have my comments on the 
committee’s March 19 report on “The United 
States Balance of Payments.” Other assign- 
ments have interfered with my doing this 
Tor you, but I have finally succeeded in put- 
ting my thoughts on paper. I hope they will 
not be too late to be useful to you. 

My overall criticism of the report is that 
it advances boldly up to the threshold of 
the problem and then stops abruptly—like 
a knight in armor against the fortress gate. 

Quite properly, the report stresses the 
need for international “adjustment,” but it 
fails to discuss what adjustment means. At 
just the point where it seems to be getting 
somewhere it abruptly tosses the ball into 
opponent territory, by saying that it is up 
to the “surplus” nations to do all the ad- 
justing. There seems to be little apprecia- 
tion of the fact that adjustment means ad- 
justments “within” domestic economies, in 
both surplus and deficit countries. To be 
effective, adjustment involves changes in in- 
dividual prices, wages, and interest rates, 
as well as the movement of labor and capital 
out of marginal lines of production into 
more efficient lines, as competitive imports 
increase. 

What is popularly known as the “balance- 
of-payments problem” is not merely the 
problem of overcoming recent and present 
“deficits” of some $3 billion per annum 
the amounts by which exports of funds from 
the United States have exceeded imports of 
funds into the country. Rather, it is 
the problem of finding means for keeping 
the international financial accounts in 
stable, and continuing equilibrium, as was 
done with reasonable success prior to World 
War I. Maintaining equilibrium is more 
difficult than eliminating a contemporary 
“deficit.” The continuing imbalance results 
from the fact that the amounts that the 
United States has been sending abroad in 
the form of long-term capital investment, 
and to support its large foreign military es- 
tablishment, have not been matched by 
equally large excesses of merchandise ex- 
ports over merchandise imports. 

The basic reason for persistent imbalances 
is the unwillingness of practically all coun- 
tries to allow their economies to adjust to 
each other. 

International financial equilibrium was 
maintained before 1914 because countries 
were willing to allow their economies to ad- 
just to each other. The leading countries 
were then on a free gold standard, which 
meant that if any country was running a 
surplus in its international accounts, its 
currency would appreciate on the foreign ex- 
changes in terms of the currencies of the 
countries that were importing from it in ex- 
cess. The foreign value of its currency would 
rise until it reached the “gold point” and 
gold would be imported from the deficit 
countries. 

Since commercial credit and currency in 
circulation was directly linked to national 
gold reserves, the importation of gold would 
result in a larger credit base with resulting 
increases in the prices of certain commodi- 
ties. In consequence, imports would be stim- 
ulated until balance in the international ac- 
counts was restored. 
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The heart of the gold standard system was 
willingness of countries to acept each other’s 
imports and to allow internal prices and 
wages to adjust to them. To a certain de- 
gree, tariffs delayed adjustment, but coun- 
tries did not try to exclude each other’s goods 
by imposing quantitative controls, in the 
form of import quotas, exchange controls, 
and similar barriers to trade. 

Contemporary critics of the international 
free gold standard are prone to criticize it 
on the ground that its readoption would be 
“deflationary.” Underlying this contention 
is the belief that the world’s stock of mone- 
tary gold is becoming increasingly inade- 
quate to take care of the growing volume 
of world trade. 

Such reasoning confuses across-the-board, 
or average, price movements with changes in 
prices of individual commodities. If coun- 
tries were willing to allow goods and services 
to move freely across their borders—and to 
accept the consequences by allowing lines of 
production that are not suited to their en- 
vironment to give way to lines that are bet- 
ter suited—there would be need for only 
small gold reserves. International settle- 
ments would be made on the clearing house 
principle, and individual prices would quickly 
adjust to each other so as to maintain equi- 
librium in the international accounts. 
Changes in individual prices would not neces- 
sarily result in across-the-board “deflation” 
or “inflation.” Either could result, however, 
if countries interfered with the forces of 
economic adjustment. The imposition of 
quantitative trade restrictions, and of ex- 
clusionary tariffs, could cause this to come 
about. Inflation or deflation, thus caused, 
would not be the result of a freely function- 
ing gold standard, but rather of interference 
with its operation. 

There is, of course, little likelihood that 
countries will be willing to allow their econ- 
omies to adjust to each other to the full 
degree necessary to reestablish an inter- 
national free gold standard. Since the close 
of World War II national governments have 
turned more and more toward the objective 
of maintaining full employment. To this 
end they have been much more willing to 
interfere with, than to encourage, the free 
play of international economic forces. When 
imports interfere with the maintenance of 
domestic programs (domestic support pro- 
grams in agriculture, for example) they are 
more likely to restrict imports than to aban- 
don, or seriously modify, the programs. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that inter- 
national financial equilibrium will be main- 
tained, only to the extent that countries 
are willing to accept each other’s competitive 
goods. This is why foreign trade policy is 
so important as a solution to the problem 
of imbalance in the international financial 
accounts. 

If national economies were allowed to ad- 
just to each other through flexible exchange 
rates (either under a free gold standard, or 
on some other basis) the U.S. dollar would 
fall in value, relative to other currencies, suf- 
ficiently to enable U.S. merchandise exports 
to increase to the degree necessary to enable 
the United States to continue its foreign 
economic programs with a minimum of 
strain. Even though nations are not likely 
to allow their economies to adjust to each 
other freely, there is abundant opportunity 
for international cooperation. Really mean- 
ingful tariff cuts, and modifications in non- 
tariff trade barriers, in the current “Ken- 
nedy round” of trade negotiations at Geneva, 
could go a considerable distance toward 
facilitating the attainment of international 
equilibrium. Right now, it is up to the 
Europeans, especially the six countries com- 
prising the European Common Market, to 
reduce their trade barriers against U.S. agri- 
cultural exports. Later on, the shoe may 
be on the other foot, and it will then be up 
to the United States to liberalize its trade 
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barriers. Then, troublesome questions of im- 
port competition will really come to the fore- 
ground. Which products shall we admit— 
cattle and beef? lead and zinc? shoes? cot- 
ton textiles? Such questions are loaded with 
political headaches, 

It can be stated unequivocally, however, 
that liberalization of international trade re- 
strictions throughout the free world is an 
essential ingredient of effective international 
cooperation. The only place where this is 
brought out in the committee’s report is in 
the additional views of Representative Cur- 
TIS, and even here it is not followed through 
to a logical conclusion. The reference to for- 
eign trade policy at the top of page 3 is little 
more than the usual administration line 
(Republican, as well as Democratic) that 
tries to make 1t appear that the United States 
has taken the lead in the effective tearing 
down of world trade barriers. Would that 
1t were so. 

My detailed comments on individual sec- 
tions of the report are enclosed. 

I should like to add that the thoughtful 
and closely reasoned remarks contained in 
the “additional views” of Representative 
Curtis should be incorporated in the report 
proper. They are excellent, and contain 
many observations that are more important 
to a solution of the balance-of-payments 
problem than many of the points made in 
the report itself. 

Yours sincerely, 
HOWARD S. PIQUET, 
Senior Specialist in 
International Economies. 


THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(Committee's report of March 19, 1964) 

Page 4, lines 1-3: The statement that 
“these deficits have resulted in significant 
gold losses and to some extent haye dimin- 
ished confidence in the dollar abroad” is 
misleading. It gives the impression that gold 
exports in any given year result from the 
balance-of-payments deficit in that same 
year, which is not necessarily so. It is the 
accumulation of past deficits that has given 
the foreign holders of dollar balances in U.S. 
banks power to withdraw gold, on demand, 
whenever they choose to do so. Whether, or 
when, they choose to do this has little, if 
any, relationship to the balance-of-payments 
deficit in any given year, The sentence also 
gives the impression that there has been sub- 
stantially diminished confidence in the U.S. 
dollar abroad. A good test of confidence is 
the degree to which foreigners are convert- 
ing their dollar balances into gold. As long 
as net total foreign dollar balances are grow- 
ing 1t seems hardly correct to conclude that 
there has been any substantial “loss of con- 
fidence” in the dollar. If, and when, there 
is substantial conversion of these dollars 
into gold it might be correct to say that 
there has been a loss of confidence. 

Page 5, first two paragraphs (under “III. 
Findings”): “Adjustment” lies at the very 
center of what has come to be called the 
“balance-of-payments problem.” In these 
two paragraphs the word “adjustment” ap- 
pears seven times, but is not defined. The 
thought-provoking sentence (line 4) “But 
liquidity is no substitute for adjustment, and 
no amount of liquidity would be adequate 
in its absence” whets the reader's appetite. 
He is led to think that at last we are getting 
to the heart of the problem. As he reads on, 
however, he finds that “adjustment” is only 
a word which has little concrete meaning. 

Page 6, section (1): It is true that interna- 
tional equilibrium is the responsibility of all 
countries—“surplus” as well as “deficit” 
countries. But it would be well not to for- 
get the past behavior of the United States 
in this respect. Throughout the period be- 
tween the two World Wars, when the United 
States was in a strong surplus position, it 
hardly “behaved as a creditor nation should.” 
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Instead, it maintained highly restrictive 
trade policies and accumulated the lion’s 
share of the world’s monetary gold. We 
should think twice before we blame today’s 
creditor countries for “not doing their part” 
in effectuating international financial equi- 
librium. 

Page 6, section (2): The statement that “it 
is imperative that the United States bring its 
balance of payments under firm control with- 
in the near future” echoes a frequently 
expressed feeling. It is important that we 
ask ourselves a few pertinent questions. If 
foreign depositors (holders of dollars) should 
convert their dollars into gold to the extent 
that the U.S. gold approached depletion, who 
would be hurt? Dollars are the IO U's of the 
United States, and the United States is the 
world banker. The foreign holders of dol- 
lars are our depositors (creditors). In the 
event of a bank failure, resulting from in- 
ability to meet its deposit obligations, who 
loses in the first instance, the bank or its 
depositors? 

Foreigners have three choices with respect 
to their dollar holdings. First, they can 
continue to hold them as part of their 
monetary reserves; second, they can convert 
them into gold to the extent that the United 
States has gold with which to redeem them; 
or third, they can spend them in the United 
States for American-produced goods and 
services. 

If they drain the United States of its mone- 
tary gold and are no longer willing to hold 
them as monetary reserves, they can always 
spend them for the purchase of U.S. mer- 
chandise. It is difficult to see why the 
United States would be the loser if convert- 
ibility of the dollar into gold were to come to 
an end. 

The problem of confidence in the dollar is 
a problem of the free world as a whole, and 
not just a problem confronting the United 
States. The countries holding substantial 
sums of dollars have an even larger stake in 
the problem than the United States. 

Page 6, section (3): These two paragraphs 
are tricky in that the terms under discussion 
are not defined. “Price stability,” “domestic 
prices,” “productivity,” and “wage and salary 
rates” are slippery concepts. Because they 
mean different things to different persons, 
they appear to say something when, in fact, 
about all they do is to confirm existing pre- 
conceptions. 

More specifically, “price stability” in the 
sense of a stable aggregate, as indicated by 
some kind of price index, should not be con- 
fused with stability of individual prices. To 
effectuate and maintain adjustment among 
the economies of the free world, 1t is essential 
that individual prices be flexible, in response 
to broad forces of supply and demand, within 
the framework of general price stability— 
the latter term meaning that aggregate price 
levels do not rise or fall (substantially) in 
response to monetary forces. 

The first sentence of the second para- 
graph gives the impression that rising wages 
and rising dividends in a framework of stable 
prices is a desirable goal, all in terms of 
aggregates. What is really important to bal- 
ance-of-payments adjustment is, not that 
aggregate wages and aggregate profits in- 
crease relative to the general price level, but 
that individual price, wage, and profit re- 
lationships be allowed to adjust freely in 
response to the principle of comparative ad- 
vantage in international trade, under a sys- 
tem of full and free competition. That is 
to say, in the absence of overall inflation due 
to monetary and budgetary factors, wages, 
prices, and profits should be allowed to ad- 
Just, as far as possible, in response to the 
forces of free competition. 

Guideposts for noninflationary wage ana 
price behavior serve to obscure the balance- 
of-payments problem, rather than to clarify 
it. Overall productivity, in the physical 
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sense, has little to do with the relationship 
between wages and productivity in any given 
line of production. About the only correct 
generalization that can be made along these 
lines is that, for the economy as a whole, 
with a constant supply of money and credit 
(if such were possible) falling prices, fall- 
ing wages, and falling profits would be con- 
sistent with increased physical productivity. 

In essence, this section says little more 
than that the United States should do its 
best to avoid price inflation. 

Page 7, section (4): Whether the Brook- 
ings Institution's balance-of-payments pro- 
jections materialize or not is largely irrele- 
vant to the central problem. The central 
problem is not elimination of the current 
deficit in the international accounts, but 
rather the attainment of sustained equilib- 
rium through continuous adjustment of the 
economies of the leading countries of the free 
world to each other. 

Page 7, section (5): This section is a com- 
bination of bogeyman and factual inac- 
curacies. As stated above, if foreign coun- 
tries should decide to wreck the international 
monetary system by converting their large 
dollar holdings into gold, the catastrophe 
would be theirs more than ours. It is true 
that international trade and finance were 
chaotic in the 1930's, but to say that there 
has been substantial progress in freeing in- 
ternational trade and finance to the degree 
necessary to restore a system of international 
financial and economic equilibrium is an 
exaggeration. We have merely pecked at the 
problem since 1934, as brought out by Rep- 
resentative Curtis in his comments on pages 
20-23. 

Third paragraph: It is precisely because 
foreign countries do realize their stake in the 
present international monetary system that 
they have refrained from “wrecking the dol- 
lar.” 

The fourth paragraph makes it appear 
that responsibility for maintaining and im- 
proving the functioning of the international 
payments system is solely that of the United 
States, which is not true. The word “help” 
should appear before the word “maintain,” in 
the first line of the fourth paragraph. 

The last statement on the page, that “the 
actions of some to increase the gold com- 
ponent of their reserves at the expense of the 
U.S. gold stock, would almost seem in the 
broad view a courting of self-destruction, 
etc.” sounds nalve. Since when has the 
United States had a God-given monopoly of 
the world’s gold stock? The broad inter- 
national economic forces are so powerful that 
our abnormally large gold stock is being re- 
distributed among the leading countries of 
the world, in spite of wishful thinking and 
attempts to prevent it. 

Page 8, lines 5 and 6: It is not clear that 
the United States has been “inhibited” from 
the pursuit of important policy objectives at 
home and abroad. There is still doubt 
whether we really know what we are trying 
to accomplish under our foreign aid pro- 
grams, and our foreign military posture is not 
exactly crystal clear. 

Page 8, section 6 (last paragraph on page): 
It is doubtful whether the proposed interest- 
equalization tax can be justified even in the 
short run. The fact that other countries re- 
strict the international movement of capi- 
tal hardly justifies our interference. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. A more logical 
approach would be for the United States 
to insist that liberalized trade and liberalized 
payments are two sides of the same coin, and 
use its power in the GATT and the IMF 
to insist that its fellow members and con- 
tracting parties observe both the spirit and 
the letter of the two agreements. 

Page 9, section 8: There is no doubt that 
the assumption by European countries of a 
larger share of the support of the mutual 
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defense of the West would go a long way to- 
ward eliminating the current US. balance-of- 
payments deficit. Indeed, such action on 
the part of the European countries would be 
the 1964 counterpart of the Marshall plan of 
1947-48 when the United States rescued 
Europe from its balance-of-payments deficit. 

If elimination of the current balance-of- 
payments deficit were all that mattered, this 
could be the solution to the problem. But, 
as indicated above, the balance-of-payments 
problem is not the problem of eliminating 
large deficits on the part of one country or 
a group of countries, but of establishing a 
self-sustaining equilibrating mechanism. 
Without such a mechanism we can expect to 
be plagued by alternating, and persistent, 
“dollar shortages” and dollar surpluses” for 
a long time to come. 

Page 10, section 9: Here, too, the word 
“adjustment” is used freely without ade- 
quate definition. Because of failure to de- 
fine it, this section presents a strange logic. 

Presumably, adjustment means that eco- 
nomic forces within the various countries 
would be allowed to operate in such a way as 
to effect equilibrium in the international 
accounts. At the moment, this would mean 
that prices of certain commodities in Europe 
(mot necessarily general price levels, how- 
ever) would increase relative to prices of the 
same goods in the United States, thereby 
enabling the United States to increase its 
exports relative to its imports. If exchange 
rates were flexible and could vary in terms 
of each other (as they used to do under the 
international free gold standard) the dollar 
would fall in terms of other currencies suf- 
ficiently to stimulate certain exports. 

Responsibility for allowing adjustments to 
occur should not be pinned on either the 
surplus countries, or the deficit countries, 
alone. Such willingness is the responsibility 
of both groups of countries. Adjustment, 
like trade itself, is a two-way street. Both 
the surplus countries and the deficit coun- 
tries are guilty of resisting necessary internal 
adjustments. 

Page 11, section 10: It is all too true that 
“the surplus countries, understandably, pre- 
fer giving to taking advice.” It was not so 
many years ago that the shoe was on the 
other foot and the United States, then the 
world’s largest surplus country, did not hesi- 
tate to give advice to the then-deficit coun- 
tries. This part of the report sounds ama- 
teurish, 

Page 11, section 11: This sounds like a case 
of the “pot calling the kettle black.” Why 
are export subsidies on agricultural products 
by the United States any more justified than 
restrictions placed on agricultural imports 
by the European countries? And, does the 
fact that the proposed interest-equalization 
tax is less severe than certain of the capital 
controls existing in a number of the surplus 
countries justify the proposed tax? Are little 
sins justifiable, while bigger ones are to be 
condemned? Furthermore, does not the 
huge size of the U.S. economy, relative to the 
economies of our partner countries in 
Europe, have something to do with the locus 
of responsibility with regard to willingness 
to allow economies to adjust to each other? 
I doubt whether the Europeans will be great- 
ly convinced by the arguments here pre- 
sented. 

Page 11, section 12: It is unrealistic to 
expect that the surplus countries will be 
willing to free their international trade and 
payments from existing restrictions without 
the United States being willing to do so, 
also. The Trade Expansion Act, in its pres- 
ent form, is hardly an adequate instrument 
to attain this goal. The latter part of this 
section comes close to prescribing a solution 
to the problem of international adjustment 
of economies to each other through the ex- 
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change rate mechanism. Devaluation of the 
dollar, in terms of gold, would not solve tne 
problem, because other countries would im- 
mediately follow suit with respect to their 
Own currencies. But, changes in exchange 
rates between the United States dollar and 
other currencies would make sense. The 
difficulty is to evolve a mechanism that will 
make this possible. The proposal, in this 
section of the report, that surplus countries 
appreciate their currencies, vis-a-vis the 
U.S. dollar would have the same effect as 
would depreciation of the dollar with respect 
to them. This line of reasoning is more 
convincing than the exhortations contained 
throughout most of the report. 

Page 12, section 1: It is far from obvious 
that expanding world trade requires an in- 
crease in total international liquidity—t.e. 
“reserves.” An adequately functioning sys- 
tem of international equilibrium, with 
flexible exchange rates and willingness of 
countries to accept each other's imports, 
through changes in individual price, wage, 
and profit relationships, would enable even 
expanding world trade to take place with a 
bare minimum of liquidity. Under the 
clearing house principle only small reserves 
are required, since debits and credits offset 
each other between viable economies. 

Page 12, section 2: This section says very 
little. An adequate discussion would show 
how, under the old free gold standard mech- 
anism, the adjustments, commonly cred- 
ited to movements of gold, should be attrib- 
uted, rather, to the fact that exchange rates 
were flexible within the limits of the gold 
points. Gold did not move as often as is 
sometimes thought. It was flexibility of 
exchange rates that made possible adjust- 
ments at the margin by the movement, first, 
of short-term capital, and then by trade in 
certain goods in response to these changes. 
Under a system of free trade changes in the 
international movement of certain goods 
would result in elimination of a number of 
marginal firms and workers, in fayor of 
those in other lines, in accordance with the 
principle of comparative advantage. It is 
important to realize that such changes were 
marginal and, in and of themselves, did not 
precipitate either general inflation or gen- 
eral deflation. 

Page 13, section 3: The rate of growth of 
the world’s gold production, relative to 
growth of the volume of trade, is largely ir- 
relevant to the problem under discussion. 
Existing gold stocks are adequate to satisfy 
the world’s growing liquidity needs under a 
system of easy economic adjustments of na- 
tional economies to each other (as indicated 
immediately above). 

Why, as stated in the 12th line from the 
bottom, must “there come a time when con- 
fidence in the dollar as a reserve asset is 
impaired”? Upon what international assets 
is acceptability of the dollar dependent? 
Must it be gold? Why cannot it be the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in terms of goods, 
kept stable (in the United States)? Cer- 
tainly, American citizens do not accept dol- 
lars in payment for goods and services be- 
cause of any gold backing of the currency. 
They accept them because they know that 
they can buy goods and services with them 
from other persons. Why cannot the same 
phenomenon prevail internationally? 

Page 13, section 4: The proposal that re- 
moval of the 25-percent monetary gold re- 
serve be eliminated is in order. The timing 
of such action, however, is important and a 
matter of psychological judgment. Mean- 
while, the reserve requirement can be with- 
drawn, administratively, at relatively small 
cost. 

Page 14, section 5: If the United States 
were willing to make the adjustments that 
would be called for, the establishment of a 
world reserve bank would mark a long step 
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forward in the direction of international 
economic equilibrium. But, Congress and 
the public need to be aware that an ade- 
quately functioning world reserve bank 
would require that the United States take 
certain financial and economic steps that 
might not always be politically convenient. 
It would be necessary for the United States, 
as well as for other countries, who would be 
depositors in such a bank, to accept the ad- 
vice of the bank, just as borrowing depositors 
in any bank are required by the bank to keep 
their financial affairs in order. 

Page 15. Recommendation 1: Requiring all 
Government agencies to give attention to the 
balance-of-payments deficit could be danger- 
ous, unless there is real understanding of 
what the problem is all about, In the ab- 
sence of such understanding, there is danger 
that individual agencies might be over- 
zealous and pursue mercantilistic policies to 
avoid paying more abroad than they receive 
from abroad. Such action might not be 
consistent with the longrun interest of the 
United States. Here is an area where sophis- 
tication is a “must,” and it is expecting a lot 
to expect that all agencies could act in such 
fashion on their own initiative. 

Page 15. Recommendation 2: The United 
States can hardly expect the European Eco- 
nomic Community to abandon its highly pro- 
tectionist agricultural policy unless the 
United States is willing to do the same thing 
with respect to its own import restrictions, 
not only with respect to EEC, but with re- 
spect to all countries, including Latin Amer- 
ica (such as our quotas against imports of 
lead, zinc, and petroleum). 

Page 16. Recommendation 4: The recom- 
mendation that European countries having 
balance-of-payments surpluses bear a larger 
share of the cost of the common military 
defense makes sense, just as the Marshall 
plan made sense back in 1947-48 when the 
United States had a balance-of-payments 
surplus. There is, however, some danger 
here of letting the tail wag the dog. As far 
as military defense is concerned, the primary 
consideration should be military, not finan- 
cial. 

Page 16. Recommendation 5: It is easy 
enough for the United States to advise Euro- 
pean countries to remove their tariff and 
other trade restrictions. But, we must not 
forget that we were not willing to follow this 
advice ourselves a few years ago. Neither the 
United States nor the countries of Europe 
have been willing to remove, or substantially 
reduce, those trade barriers that would result 
in substantial increases in imports. What 
has been happening, since 1934, has very 
largely been a sloughing off of excess protec- 
tion in the form of reducing tariffs that were 
higher than necessary to exclude highly com- 
petitive imports. 

The suggestion that there be a careful re- 
view of the advisability of continuing the 
unconditional most-favored-nation policy is 
in order. This is not to say that the policy 
should be abandoned forthwith, but that 
there should be an intensive study of the 
question by qualified experts. 

Page 18. Recommendation 8: The proposal 
that exchange rate variation under the IMF 
be increased beyond 1 percent on either side 
of parity is rather meaningless unless coun- 
tries agree to accept each other’s imports 
freely. To the extent that countries are 
willing to accept each other’s goods, without 
governmental interferences, variable ex- 
change rates provide the most important 
part of the key to a solution of the problem 
of international financial equilibrium. 

Page 19. Recommendation 9: The last four 
lines of this section come close to the main 
point, namely, the willingness of the United 
States to undertake its share of the adjust- 
ment obligation. 
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IMPROVING OUR ECONOMIC IN- 
TELLIGENCE 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
velopment of appropriate policies to deal 
with the Nation’s unemployment prob- 
lem depends, in the first instance, upon 
the existence of detailed and accurate 
unemployment statistics. As Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, vice president and chief 
economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, pointed out recently, 
there are several great voids in our sys- 
tem of economic intelligence designed to 
measure unemployment. 

In the first place, there is a glaring 
lack of statistics that break down the 
unemployed by category, showing, for 
example, how many are transitionally 
unemployed, how many are voluntarily 
idle, and how many are long-term un- 
employed. Mr. Gainsbrugh points out 
that joblessness in the United States to- 
day is not accompanied by the poverty 
and distress of earlier times or of other 
countries and that, therefore, there is 
probably a heightened degree of volun- 
tary unemployment in the United States. 
This conclusion leads one to believe that 
unemployment today is vastly different 
from the mass prolonged unemployment 
of the thirties and calls for different 
remedies. 

The second gap in our economic intel- 
ligence is the lack of a measurement of 
job vacancies. The conference board it- 
self has done some pioneering work in 
this area through its index of help- 
wanted advertisements. The board's 
data for April show help-wanted ads 
higher than at any time in the past 7 
years. This stands in contrast to the 
continued high level of the unemploy- 
ment rate. The board's data shows that 
severe shortages of certain types of skills 
can occur even in areas where chronic 
unemployment is the norm. Mr. Gains- 
brugh says that this lack of reliable 
measures of national job vacancies or 
the demand for labor is the most glar- 
ing void in our economic intelligence. 
Data on job vacancies can contribute to 
a clarification of public debate on some 
important economic problems, including 
whether our current unemployment is 
primarily traceable to insufficient aggre- 
gate demand or structural imbalances. 
I was pleased to see that the conference 
board is beginning an active effort to de- 
velop a series of statistics on job vacan- 
cies. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle by Mr. Gainsbrugh entitled, “Plug- 
ging the Gaps in Jobless Data,” from the 
Conference Board Record of July 1964, 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 
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[From the Conference Board Record, July 
1964] 


PLUGGING THE GAPS IN JOBLESS DATA 


Just about a year ago in testimony before 
the Joint Economic Committee, I attempted 
to direct attention to two neglected areas 
in the official measurements of employment 
and unemployment. One such area—job va- 
cancies—is my assigned topic today. The 
closing part of this commentary will deal 
with the need for just such estimates of 
labor demand. 

Before commenting on job vacancies, how- 
ever, I would like to discuss the second great 
vold which persists in the system of eco- 
nomic intelligence designed to measure un- 
employment. We still cannot offer adequate 
explanations of the coexistence of high un- 
employment rates and record economic 
activity. I suspect this deficiency is in part 
owing to the glaring lack of statistics that 
break down the unemployed by category. 
How many are transitionally unemployed? 
How many voluntarily idle? And how many 
are long-term unemployed? As a result of 
today's dynamic economy there is reason to 
think that unemployment is a many- 
splintered thing as compared with the mass 
prolonged unemployment of the thirties. 
And yet the public in general and our for- 
eign friends in particular assume that most 
unemployment is of the hardship type pres- 
ent in the thirties, and that the current 
rate indicates a sluggish if not a stagnant 
economy. 

The figures just released for April high- 
light the contrast between today’s unem- 
ployment and that of the depression-ridden 
economy of an earlier generation. As of 
April, 70.6 million civilians were at work for 
the highest pay on record. We now have 2 
million more people in nonagricultural jobs 
(net) than just a year ago, and still the 
unemployment rate holds persistently above 
5 percent. 

One reason the unemployment rate re- 
mains so high despite this extraordinary 
record of job creation is that there has been 
an unprecedented rate of entry into the 
labor force. On a seasonally adjusted basis 
the labor force in April 1964 was 1,700,000 
greater than in April 1963. In contrast, the 
growth in the labor force for calendar year 
1963 was little more than 1 million, Jobless- 
ness on the part of the new entrants may 
well be of a short-term, transitional char- 
acter, and cannot in any way be compared 
to the unemployment of the thirties. 


VOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYMENT STRESSED 


President Kennedy’s Committee to Ap- 
praise Employment and Unemployment Sta- 
tistics, while strongly endorsing the concepts 
and procedures that are currently in use to 
measure unemployment, correctly stressed 
the limited knowledge conveyed by any 
single statistic on joblessness, I and several 
other members of the committee felt that it 
suffered from too narrow a charter by being 
asked to confine its considerations solely to 
an appraisal of the techniques of measure- 
ment. As a result of its restrictive charter, 
the committee did not feel it should delve 
deeply into the adequacy of unemployment 
statistics for determining the reasons for un- 
employment, particularly the sticky unem- 
ployment of the past decade. The commit- 
tee, however, did recommend that further 
steps be taken to identify the degree to 
which an unemployed individual was actively 
seeking a job. It recognized, too, the possi- 
bility that present-day unemployment may 
be far more optional or yoluntary than was 
true in past generations or is possible today 
in other countries with lower rates of un- 
employment than ours. Such a statement 
stressing the heightened degree of voluntary 
unemployment in the United States does not 
necessarily imply malingering on the part of 
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the individual seeking a job. Instead, it is 
designed to emphasize that joblessness in the 
United States today is not accompanied by 
the poverty and distress that is the case in 
other sectors of the world. 


ECONOMIC COMPULSION IS WEAKER 


Although no authoritative body of data as 
yet exists to support the thesis of high op- 
tional unemployment, there are a number 
of circumstances that contribute to its feasi- 
bility. Unemployment insurance, both pub- 
lic and private, serves as a temporary source 
of income to tide over the transitional un- 
employed. With more than one breadwin- 
ner employed in most families, family in- 
come may be well maintained even though 
one family member may be unemployed. In 
this connection the recent study by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics placed the average 
income of a family with an unemployed in- 
dividual at $4,400 in 1961.1. Unemployment 
today is of shorter duration than in 1961 and 
incomes in general have since moved up by 
about 10 percent. On the average, what 
these figures suggest is that unemployment 
currently brings with it far less economic 
distress to the families of the unemployed 
than it did in the past. Add to this the 
higher savings rate of the worker when he is 
employed, his demonstrated credit worthi- 
ness, and his sharply improved net worth, 
and all of this should mean, and in my judg- 
ment does, that the economic compulsion to 
find or accept a new job immediately on the 
part of today’s unemployed is far less than 
ever before in American history, if not the 
world’s. 

ROLE OF INNOVATION 


Another factor contributing to optional 
unemployment is the rising rate of innova- 
tion, which has increased the number of 
skilled, highly paid jobs. Is it not reasonable 
to believe that people are prepared to under- 
go a period of idleness as they seek these 
newly opened positions? Lucrative job op- 
portunities continue to present themselves 
in such new industries as aerospace, elec- 
tronic data processing, record transmittal 
and retrieval, and automatic vending, to 
mame only a few. A task force of sociolo- 
gists, experts skilled in field interview and 
other behavioral scientists, might well begin 
to explore ways and means of determining, 
through the household survey, the degree 
of voluntary unemployment arising from the 
heightened tempo of change. Pending more 
direct information, I would strongly rec- 
ommend that public release of unemploy- 
ment data give greater prominence to 
changes in the duration of unemployment, 
in the belief that the length of a period 
of joblessness may throw some light on its 
enforced character. Thus unemployment of 
15 weeks or more sharply suggests jobless- 
ness for economic as distinct from personal 
reasons. Optional or voluntary unemploy- 
ment, on the other hand, lies largely in the 
short-term unemployment area. 

In summary on this point, it would appear 
that in our war against unemployment and 
poverty we are now fighting with semiob- 
solete statistical weapons. The financial 
and scientific resources allocated to measure 
unemployment may still be adequate to pro- 
vide an aggregate unemployment total, just 
as they were when mass unemployment 
plagued the American economy. But the 
present national sample of 35,000 households 
in 357 areas is admittedly inadequate to iden- 
tify the composition of the new unemployed. 
Better knowledge of the distinguishing eco- 
nomic and social characteristics of today’s 


Monthly Labor Review, December 1963, 
p. 1412, based on a survey of 9.6 million 
workers, 18 years old or more, with at least 
5 full weeks of unemployment. 
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jobless is essential to job creation. A mod- 
ernized system of unemployment intelligence 
could tell us each month not only the num- 
ber of unemployed, but also their income 
status, their efforts to seek employment, 
their location, and related measures of need, 
as best could be determined. 
MEASURING LABOR DEMAND 

The tenor of my comments shifts from the 
negative to the positive as I now begin to 
discuss the need for measurements of job 
vacancies. The unqualified endorsement of 
the Gordon committee given to the collection 
of such figures has helped stir up private 
and governmental interest. In February 
1965, a conference on the results of re- 
search institutions will be held by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. The 
papers to be presented range from reports on 
feasibility studies in Illinois and other locales 
to intensive analyses of the data that have 
been collected on labor demand in Sweden, 
Britain and many other countries—and the 
use to which such data have been or can be 
put. 

As a steppingstone toward a national 
measure of labor demand the Conference 
Board has been steadily broadening and 
deepening the data it assembles on help- 
wanted advertising. We are complimented 
that this material has been used by the 
Council of Economic Advisers and others in 
their attempts to measure trends in national 
labor demand. The primary purpose for 
which this series was designed, however, is 
as an index of cyclical change. Limited as it 
is as a measure of national labor demand, it 
has of late created a paradox for all con- 
cerned with unemployment. Our data for 
April show help-wanted ads higher than at 
any time in the past 7 years. This stands 
in stark contrast to the continued stickiness 
in the unemployment rate. Despite the 
limitations of the index, one would expect it 
to show less strength than it has in a period 
such as the present—so marked by labor 
surplus, at least according to the official 
statistics. 

The help-wanted data, even as currently 
constituted, do provide insight into the rela- 
tionship between labor demand and supply 
at the local level. In the accompanying chart 
the increase in help-wanted ads since 1959 
is set against the current labor-market situa- 
tion for the 52 areas for which advertising 
data are available. In the seven surplus 
labor market areas included in the sample, 
five show substantially less help-wanted ad- 
vertising than they did in the midfifties. A 
priori, one would expect such a relationship. 
But in the case of Providence and Miami, 
the two remaining surplus labor areas, the 
rate of increase in help-wanted ads is well 
above the national average. Here, counter to 
expectations, employers are obviously in- 
tensifying their efforts to fill jobs in the 
midst of an overly ample supply of labor. 
The correlation between help-wanted ads and 
labor supply is evident but not too high in 
the 42 areas which fall in the C category 
(moderately in excess of job openings: 3 to 
6 percent unemployment rate). 

(Chart omitted from the RECORD.) 

The existing body of data serves to em- 
phasize that severe shortages of certain types 
of skills can occur even in areas where 
chronic unemployment is the norm. This 
further underscores the need for the collec- 
tion of vacancy data on what kind of jobs 
are available, as well as on where they are. 

To recapitulate, the existing system of in- 
telligence is primarily concerned with labor 
supply. Even so, it suffers from serious 
limitations in reaching an adequate under- 
standing of why a significant fraction of the 
labor supply remains unused even in a pe- 
riod of high-level business activity that has 
been sustained for several years. But a still 
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more glaring void in our economic intel- 

ligence is our lack of reliable measures of 

A job vacancies or the demand for 
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Comparison of unemployment and help- 
wanted advertising, 52 selected areas, 
January 1964 
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I have already mentioned one related 
series—changes in the volume of help-want- 
ed advertising in particular cities. A second 
is the number of unfilled job orders placed 
with the U.S. Employment Service. As a 
business indicator the index of help-wanted 
advertising has proved its value. But as a 
measure of the unsatisfied demand for labor 
it has serious limitations. Its coverage of 
industries and occupations is partial, to say 
the least, and even within this partial cov- 
erage there is much duplication. The index 
reflects changes in the space taken up by 
help-wanted advertising and not changes in 
the number of jobs to be filled. Equally 
serious is the absence of any occupational 
detail. 

Unfilled job orders placed with the Em- 
ployment Service also are admittedly highly 
partial in terms of occupational and indus- 
trial coverage. For example, studies of how 
workers obtain their jobs show that only 
16 percent got jobs through the Employment 
Service. Also, the degree of partiality varies 
among labor markets. 

The need and uses to be served by a com- 
prehensive statistical series on job vacancies 
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are many and, in my Judgment, significant. 
These fall into two broad types: (a) pro- 
gram uses and (b) analytical uses bearing 
on policy decisions. So obvious are the pro- 
gram uses that it seems sufficient merely to 
list them. 

1. As operating information for employee 
recruitment and placement. 

2. As pointers for training and retraining 
programs at all educational levels, particu- 
larly if the job vacancy statistics distinguish 
hard-to-fill jobs. 

3. Indication of shortage occupations 
would also be valuable to employers in 
planning outside recruitment and on-the-job 
training. 

4. As guides to assist retraining and emi- 
gration from depressed areas. 

5. As an aid in the selection of localities 
for public works programs. 


SOME ANALYTICAL USES 


The analytical uses will depend in part, of 
course, on the amount of detail that is com- 
piled. For the purpose of discussion, let 
us assume the detail required to serve the 
program uses is available. It would then be 
possible to relate the number of job vacan- 
cies to the number of unemployed, hopeful- 
ly by meaningful occupational groupings and 
for each of the more important labor market 
areas as well as for the Nation. The dif- 
ference is a measure of the excess demand 
for labor. The level, and changes in the 
level, can contribute to a clarification of 
public debate on some important economic 
problems. Let me illustrate this possibility 
by reminding you of the controversy during 
the midfifties over cost-push and demand- 
pull explanations for the extended rise in 
prices. This discussion was of more than 
academic importance because policies would 
have differed depending on the answer. With 
a continuing measure of excess demand for 
labor it would have been possible to ana- 
lyze how well and to what extent changes in 
excess demand were associated with changes 
in wage rates and under what conditions of 
lead or lag. Such evidence, I submit, would 
have made a substantial contribution to the 
debate and hence to policy. 

Or consider a problem that has concerned 
many of us over the past few years and is 
still prominent in public discussion, Dur- 
ing the 5 years following the recovery from 
the 1957-58 recession the U.S. economy has 
been characterized by underutilization of 
the labor supply and of plant and equip- 
ment in manufacturing and mining. The 
gradual liquidation of the latter excess has 
not been matched by a similar decline in the 
excess of labor supply. This gives rise to a 
discussion of whether the failure to reduce 
unemployment is primarily traceable to 
insufficient aggregate demand or to struc- 
tural imbalances. Here, too, policy recom- 
mendations may well differ, depending on 
the answer. A series on job vacancies could 
make a valuable contribution. For if the 
number of job vacancies increases and high- 
level unemployment persists, this can be 
read as strong evidence of structural im- 
balances. 

PREVENTING “WAGE DRIFT” 


Finally, I would like to touch briefly on 
another analytical use with policy implica- 
tions. In time it may be possible to estab- 
lish empirically how much unemployment 
or excess labor demand is required to prevent 
wage drift. This is relevant to fashioning 
policies for continuing expansion of the 
economy under conditions of stable prices. 

The potential administrative and analyti- 
cal uses for job vacancy measures are ample 
warrant for a serious effort to explore the 
development of job vacancy measures. With 
considerable gratification I can now say that 
the conference board's role is no longer lim- 
ited to exhortation. In June, with funds 
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supplied by the Ford Foundation, we start 
active fieldwork as part of a broader ex- 
ploratory effort on the job vacancy front. 


EXTREMISM—PERSPECTIVE 
NEEDED 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recor and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a good deal of talk about “ex- 
tremism” in the past several weeks. A 
thoughtful constituent of mine has sent 
me a copy of a letter written to the editor 
of the Concord Daily Monitor, Concord, 
N.H. In my opinion, this letter is of 
general interest and should be read by 
all who are truly interested in construc- 
tive discussion of important issues and 
proper perspective as we face complex 
problems. My constituent’s letter to the 
editor follows: 


The EDITOR, 
Concord Daily Monitor, 
Concord, N.H. 

Dear Str: There were some who listened 
to Mr. GOLDWATER's speech the other night 
and who, failing to grasp the sinister under- 
tones immediately, were grateful to news 
media and commentators for their efforts to 
explain the true connotation of that over- 
worked term, “extremism.” That group 
might include a certain well-known gentle- 
man who, when accused of using “extreme 
measures,” said the following: 

“I must admit that I was initially dis- 
appointed in being so categorized, 

“But as I continued to think about the 
matter I gradually gained a bit of satisfac- 
tion from being considered an extremist. 
Was not Jesus an extremist in love? ‘Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use you.’ 
Was not Amos an extremist for justice Let 
justice roll down like waters and righteous- 
ness like a mighty stream.’ Was not Paul an 
extremist for the gospel of Jesus Christ— 1 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.’ Was not Martin Luther an extremist 
‘Here I stand; I can do none other so help 
me God.’ Was not John Bunyan an extrem- 
ist—'I will stay in jail to the end of my 
days before I make a butchery of my con- 
science.” Was not Abraham Lincoln an ex- 
tremist— This Nation cannot survive half 
slave and half free. Was not Thomas Jef- 
ferson an extremist— We hold these truths 
to be self evident that all men are created 
equal.’ So the question is not whether we 
will be extremist but what kind of extremist 
will we be. Will we be extremists for hate 
or will we be extremists for love? Will we 
be extremists for the preservation of injus- 
tice—or will we be extremists for the cause 
of justice? In that dramatic scene on Cal- 
vary's hill three men were crucified. We 
must never forget that all three were cruci- 
fied for the same crime—the crime of ex- 
tremism. Two were extremists for immor- 
ality, and thus fell below their environment. 
The other, Jesus Christ, was an extremist 
for love, truth, and goodness, and thereby 
rose above His environment. So, after all, 
maybe the South, the Nation, and the world 
are in dire need of creative extremists.” 


JULY 20, 1964. 
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These are the words of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. as he wrote his “Letter from Bir- 
mingham city jail.” 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. CONSTANCE MEHEGAN. 

Concord, N.H. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the late 
President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy, had a magnificent impact on 
the young people of this country. While 
he was admired and loved by citizens of 
all ages in all walks of life, the young 
people of the Nation seemed to have had 
a closer attachment to him than any 
other group. This manifestation of feel- 
ing for John F. Kennedy has been ex- 
pressed in many ways. The students in 
our schools have given much evidence to 
their sentiment for him in many tangible 
ways. A recent statement which has 
come to my attention was written by 
Miss Kathy Hughes, a graduating senior 
of Groveton High School, in Alexandria, 
Va. Kathy’s editorial, published in the 
monthly newspaper of Groveton High 
School, was used as the frontispiece for 
the school yearbook this June. I take 
pleasure in quoting this editorial for the 
Recorp and to express my appreciation to 
Kathy for her tribute to the late 
President: 

A Look AHEAD 

More than any other leader of this cen- 
tury, John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a man 
with whom the youth of the Nation could 
identify. We remember him not as a poli- 
tician, but as an intellectual, a diplomat, and 
an emancipator. Under his leadership there 
Was a new search for learning and conquest; 
it is to us that he bequeathed the Peace 
Corps and the space program. It is through 
the youth of the Nation that John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy will receive immortality; we shall 
fulfill his ideals. 

The New Frontier was launched just as we 
were realizing our outlook on life. “Now the 
trumpet summons us again” are the words 
which our generation shall take to heart. It 
is only fitting that our President should give 
the class of 1964 a motto for life. 

KATHY HUGHES, 
Coeditor, Tiger Rag, November 1963. 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
TRAINING COURSE FOR DRUG 
INSPECTORS 
Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Rhode Island [Mr. FocarTY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from New 

Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, recently it was a real 
pleasure and honor for me to be able to 
participate in the opening ceremony of 
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the first university training course in the 
country on drug manufacture for Fed- 
eral drug inspectors which was held at 
the University of Rhode Island. I believe 
this is a real step forward in the goal of 
ultimate drug safety, and in this connec- 
tion I would like to include in the Recorp 
the remarks made on this occasion: 


OPENING CEREMONY, UNIVERSITY OF RHODE 
ISLAND TRAINING COURSE FOR DRUG INSPEC- 
TORS, FOGARTY HEALTH SCIENCE BUILDING 


(Welcome and introductory remarks by 
Heber W. Youngken, Jr., dean, College of 
Pharmacy, University of Rhode Island) 
Congressman Focarty, Commissioner Lar- 

rick, drug inspector trainees, and invited 
guests, it is my pleasure on behalf of the 
faculty of the College of Pharmacy to wel- 
come you this evening to the opening cere- 
mony which begins the program of the first 
university-FDA sponsored training course 
for drug inspectors. 

The 3-week course which begins tomor- 
row, July 6, and to which trainees have been 
invited, is the result of careful planning 
over seyeral months. During the planning, 
Commissioner George P. Larrick and his staff, 
particularly in the division of field opera- 
tions, and Prof. Robert J. Gerraughty, chair- 
man of our department of pharmacy, have 
devoted many hours to the development of a 
curriculum considered pertinent to the work 
of the drug inspector in carrying out his 
responsibilities in the days ahead. We of 
the university college of pharmacy are 
Pleased to make our facilities available in 
support of the program and we invite each 
trainee to participate fully in the lectures 
and laboratory sessions which will be pre- 
sented. 

It is rather fitting that the staff of the 
Food and Drug Administration has chosen 
the State of Rhode Island and its College 
of Pharmacy as a place for implementing 
this first university-FDA sponsored inspector 
training course. Many years prior to the en- 
actment of the first Federal Food and 
Act by the U.S. Congress in June 1906, the 
State of Rhode Island in 1844 became the 
first State in the Nation to pass legislation 
regulating drug adulteration and assess 
penalties for it. This State was also among 
the first three in the country to adopt a 
pharmacy law (1870) to regulate the dis- 
tribution of drugs. The other two were the 
States of Alabama and Georgia. 

Furthermore, the building in which you 
as trainees will receive your introduction to 
the subject of drug control is named in 
honor of Rhode Island and the Nation’s 
champion of health, education, and welfare, 
the Honorable Congressman JOHN E. 
Fogarty. Mr. Focarty has been the State’s 
senior Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives for many years. Not only has 
Congressman Focarty been a vigorous work- 
er in support of State and National pro- 
grams in health but his vast energies in this 
respect are recognized the world over. His 
present position as chairman of the U.S. 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Health, Education, and Welfare is but one 
of his several important activities associated 
with all phases of the Nation’s welfare. Mr. 
testa ape! ore participated with the or- 
ganization of the training program 
you have been selected. En a wee 

Two years ago in 1962, the Kefauver-Harris 
drug amendments to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 provided added re- 
sponsibilities for FDA and the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry in the matter of drug control. 
Since 1962 several regulations have been 
promulgated by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and a tremendous effort is now 
underway to provide the best possible pro- 
tection for the public in the production, con- 
trol, and uses of all medicines. But we are 
dealing with modern agents of great potency, 
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chemical compounds or mixtures in many 
cases not available 10 to 15 years ago; drugs 
with great benetfits but which by their very 
nature involve the possibilities of toxic ef- 
fects and idiosyncrasies for some individuals 
who must use them. Therefore, the physi- 
cian who prescribes life-saving drugs, the 
pharmacist who dispenses them, and the 
patient who uses them must be assured that 
every step in their production is carried out 
with most rigid control. The slightest mis- 
take in manufacture, quality control, and 
distribution adds to the “calculated risk.” 
There are shortcuts where a patient’s life 
is at stake; nor is there a limit to the amount 
of education that is required for those who 
undertake a career in drug work. 

The purpose of the University of Rhode 
Island training course, therefore, is to pro- 
vide the drug inspector with additional 
background, knowledge, and skills needed 
to carry out an inspection for quality control 
in drug manufacturing and to develop his 
abilities for factually assessing proper com- 
pliance on the part of a drug manufacturer 
and distributor with the regulations estab- 
lished by Federal acts and regulations. 

Specifically, drug inspector trainees se- 
lected for this university course will have 
the following objectives to achieve while 
here. Each will need to continue his educa- 
tion toward these objectives beyond what is 
presented here. 

1. To become familiar with the literature 
references which can be used effectively 
by the inspector with special reference to 
activities of the FDA. 

2. To learn several basic principles and the 
terminology of numerous dose forms and 
pharmaceutical protocol on manufacturing 
and control procedures, 

8. To examine basic types of drug man- 
ufacturing and control equipment. 

4. To become familiar with regulations gov- 
erning drug inspection and the procedures 
that are to be followed in the performance of 
the inspector's duties. 

You will spend a total of 120 hours during 
the next 3 weeks in lecture and laboratory 
work and will cover more than 40 major 
topics dealing with basic pharmaceutical 
principles and drug control. You will ex- 
amine the operation of major instruments 
and manufacturing equipment in the labo- 
ratories here and observe numerous aspects 
of drug dosage forms. About 50 hours of 
your training will be in the laboratory. Nine 
faculty members of the college of pharmacy 
and seven members of the staff of FDA will 
participate in the course. In addition, a 
panel program has been scheduled on Wed- 
nesday evening of the third week (July 22). 
This will deal with “public relations”, an 
important aspect of your work. Three repre- 
sentatives from pharmaceutical industry will 
be present at that time to discuss the manu- 
facturer’s problems as they relate to your 
work. 

Later during tonight’s program Dr. Ger- 
raughty, director of the training course, will 
announce to you certain details of the pro- 
gram and arrangements contemplated for 
your stay on campus. 

We are anxious to assist you in every way 
and, therefore, hope that each trainee will 
call upon the staff of the college for what- 
ever assistamce we can render. The respon- 
sibilities which each trainee has undertaken 
as a member of the health team are great 
indeed and we of the university are anxious 
to support your efforts to the fullest extent. 

It is now my pleasure to call upon Thorn- 
ton N. McClure, vice president and treasurer 
of University of Rhode Island, who will bring 
you the greetings of the university on behalf 
of our president, Francis H. Horn. Dr. Horn's 
schedule has taken him away from the cam- 
pus at this time. Vice President McClure 
accompanied me to Washington a few months 
ago to meet members of the FDA staff and 
work out many financial details connected 
with arrangements for the course. 


July 23 


Congressman Fogarty, Dean Youngken, Dr. 
Gerraughty, Vice President McClure, distin- 
guished guests, and fellow food and drug 
inspectors, I am sincerely pleased to partici- 
pate today in the opening of our first uni- 
versity training course for advanced drug in- 
spectors. Commissioner Larrick had planned 
to be with you today but is recuperating from 
an operation. I bring you his regards and 
good wishes. 

Not too many years ago when I was a food 
and drug inspector, I inspected drug manu- 
facturing plants from time to time. As I 
look back on the procedure I am amazed at 
how simple it really was then. Drugs in 
those days were not particularly complex. 
If you wanted to find out about what they 
should be, you looked in the U.S. Pharma- 
copeia or the National Formulary, which 
were not nearly the size of the volumes put 
out today. 

Additionally, if you were interested in 
drugs which were not in the official cate- 
gory, the U.S. Dispensatory gave a great deal 
of information about the drugs then known. 

Looking back at these pillars of pharma- 
cological knowledge, we now know that even 
they were not infallible. Continuous experi- 
ence provides us the perspective to see that 
change is perhaps the most consistent fact 
in therapeutics. 

To make the drugs which were marketed in 
those days required little equipment and, 
often, little know-how. There were oppor- 
tunities for mistakes, but a lot of the mis- 
takes that were made didn’t make much 
difference to the ultimate user. The Food 
and Drug Administration gave a great deal 
more attention to those products fraudulent- 
ly offered for conditions for which they had 
no real value. 

In the early 1940's we ran into our first 
important drug manufacturing case in a 
plant then regarded as modern. Drugs were 
misbranded in a way to result in possible 
hazard to patients. This was a case where a 
drug which was intended for one condition 
was accidentally marketed for a condition 
calling for a drug which would have the op- 
posite effect. It brought to our attention, 
dramatically, the need for being sure that 
important drugs were being manufactured 
under adequate safeguards. It showed us 
that proper controls were needed to see not 
only that they were properly made, but to see 
that they were not accidentally mixed up in 
the pharmaceutical plant. 

As time went on, we and the pharma- 
ceutical industry developed more specialized 
methods of checking, from the raw materials 
to the finished, packaged drugs. Subse- 
quently some of the needs for additional con- 
trols came to be accepted only after one 
mishap or another demonstrated that the 
systems then in effect were not adequate. 
I believe the industry is justly proud of the 
control operations which they have set up. 

However, experience also dramatized the 
need for stronger controls and led to the 
Kefauver-Harris amendment. As required 
by the new law, manufacturers must show 
that new drugs are not only safe, but also 
effective for their intended uses. Drugs that 
are manufactured under conditions that are 
incompatible with good manufacturing prac- 
tice are violative per se. Manufacturers 
must advise the Administration promptly 
upon receipt of information about adverse 
effects involving their new drugs and anti- 
biotics. New products that have been 
cleared may be withdrawn from the market 
if their safety or effectiveness is subsequently 
challenged. New drugs may be withdrawn 
from distribution if the manufacturer fails 
to maintain adequate records and controls 
or fails to make available related documents. 
Manufacturers of prescription drugs are re- 
quired to provide a true statement about the 
side effects, contraindications, and effective- 
ness of their products for the guidance of 
physicians, 
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In addition, the amendment provides for 
more stringent controls over new drugs that 
are distributed solely for research purposes. 
All antibiotics for human use are now sub- 
ject to certification by the FDA prior to sale 
and distribution. Authority to inspect es- 
tablishments manufacturing prescription 
drugs, as well as consulting laboratories, has 
been strengthened, Finally, every drug 
manufacturing establishment in the United 
States must register with us annually and 
we are obligated to inspect each establish- 
ment at least once every 2 years. 

Stringent as all of this may sound, it ac- 
tually requires no more than what the com- 
petent ethical drug manufacturers have been 
doing for years past. But now our joint re- 
2 have been spelled out in precise 

etail, 

The FDA inspector has a tremendous obli- 
gation to the medical profession and to the 
consuming public. It is his function to 
make such checks as are necessary to deter- 
mine first, that the control system set up in 
an establishment is fully adequate to do the 
job, and second, that the adequacy of this 
control system is maintained. Like the 
proverbial chain, a control system can be no 
stronger than its weakest link. 

Lacking a source of ready-trained inspec- 
tors, FDA traditionally carried on what 
might be regarded as a do-it-yourself train- 
ing program, This was not an entirely un- 
satisfactory way of proceeding. We are just- 
ly proud of the inspection work which our 
people have done over the years. Most in- 
spectors who have had long experience with 
us have had the opportunity, so to speak, 
to grow up with the pharmaceutical in- 
a 


Today, however, the situation is materially 
different. Many of our inspectors who have 
had longtime drug experience have retired 
or have been advanced to positions of greater 
and different responsibilities. Each year we 
hire a substantial number of new men. 
While in every case these men meet the 
qualifications calling for specific scientific 
backgrounds, most have had little, if any, 
opportunity to work in this very complicated 
pharmaceutical field. 

It was at this point we concluded our “on- 
the-job” training was not the most efficient 
way to indoctrinate our inspectors in phar- 
maceutical manufacturing and control pro- 
cedures. When the opportunity appeared to 
start this training program at the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Rhode Island, 
with the outstanding facilities of the Fogarty 
Health Science Building, we knew this was 
something we could not afford to miss. 

Food and drug inspectors are often re- 
ferred to as the eyes and ears of the Adminis- 
tration and they are an integral part of the 
food and drug scientific team. We have 
turned to the universities and their scientific 
resources, in order to supplement and rein- 
force our training of drug inspectors. In this 
manner, we hope to achieve and sustain the 
high levels of professional competence that 
are demanded of us. 

The highly qualified permanent staff, the 
physical facilities of the school, and the in- 
structors from the university and outside, 
convince us that FDA and the consumer will 
reap substantial dividends from this course. 

It is indeed a singular privilege to be here 
upon the initiation of the first university- 
sponsored drug training course for inspec- 
tors. Our meeting marks a significant ad- 
vance in FDA's career development program 
and emphasizes the role of the university in 
relation to American life. It opens new vistas 
for continued cooperation between the Food 
and Drug Administration and the academic 
community. 

We now turn you over to Dean Youngken 
and Dr. Gerraughty, knowing you will be in 
good hands, and we will be looking forward 
to concrete results after the conclusion of 
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the course and your return to day-to-day 
operations in your own districts. 

In conclusion, I extend my best wishes to 
both the University of Rhode Island in this 
new undertaking and the participants in the 
course. Thank you, very much, 


REMARKS OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. 
FOGARTY, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF RHODE ISLAND, AT OPENING CEREMONY OF 
Firsr UNIVERSITY TRAINING COURSE ON 
DRUG MANUFACTURE FOR FEDERAL DRUG IN- 
SPECTORS AT UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, 
KINGSTON, R.I., JULY 5, 1964 


I feel greatly honored to have the oppor- 
tunity to be here today to participate in the 
opening of the first university training 
school of advanced drug inspectors. 

Many of you know that during my service 
in the House of Representatives I have had 
two deep and abiding convictions. While 
first I serve the people of the second district 
of Rhode Island, I have always had a real 
obligation to the people of all the States to 
do everything possible to see to it that no 
opportunities for better health are over- 
looked. I have worked long to be sure that 
our National Institutes of Health have ade- 
quate funds, equipment, and qualified per- 
sonnel to pursue research against the dis- 
eases that strike down our people. There is 
no question but that the costs of this under- 
taking are great, but the results have been 
most rewarding—and who knows how many 
new discoyeries are just over the horizon? 
The stakes are high—life or death—infirm- 
ity or healthful living. We must keep push- 
ing to unlock the secrets of nature so that 
all of our people may have a better life. 

I look back on the time—not too many 
years ago—when there were so many dis- 
eases with the odds all against the patient. 
Unless he were lucky or had unusual stam- 
ina, a cure was out of the question, and the 
most he could hope for was a life of disable- 
ment. But much of this has changed now— 
we have the sulfonamides and the antibiotics 
to cope with serious infections—and new 
drugs to deal with our mentally ill, to name 
just a few. 

The physician of yesteryear did not have 
this array of drugs to deal with his patient's 
problems, But let us make no mistake— 
the drugs available and so valuable today are 
not simple remedies. Neither are they al- 
ways to be used without hazard, 

We have, in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, a system for dealing with these new 
drugs to be sure they may be used by the 
physician with full understanding of the 
benefits to be gained and the risks that are 
being taken in each case. Less than 2 years 
ago, the Congress amended the drug sections 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so that 
there would be even greater protection to the 
public in this area of potent drugs—many 
of which are truly described as lifesaving. 

Almost without exception these new drugs 
are exceedingly complex in structure. They 
were developed only after tremendous 
amounts of experimentation. Properly, 
therefore, it is essential that the drugs be so 
formulated, prepared, and packaged that 
every batch will be of the same identity, and 
will be of the purity that it is represented to 
have. Thus, those who undertake to manu- 
facture these drugs have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to control every operation—from 
the receipt of raw materials to the final la- 
beling of the package, to insure the product 
as marketed is what it is supposed to be. 

And the Food and Drug Administration 
has a substantial obligation in this area 
too. The new drug was approved for market- 
ing on the basis of very substantial evidence 
that it will be safe and efficacious, with the 
manufacturing and control operations being 
set out in detail in the manufacturer’s 
original application. FDA must be able to 
check on all of these operations, and the 
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1962 drug amendments I mentioned earlier 
helped by authorizing expanded factory in- 
spection authority by the FDA in this pre- 
scription drug area. So this is where the 
drug inspectors come in. 

But, in my opinion, Commissioner Lar- 
rick and Deputy Commissioner Harvey have 
shown excellent judgment in wanting to 
do everything possible to see that the in- 
pectional operations to check on the manu- 
facture of these drugs are carried out to 
achieve the full purpose of the inspection. 
Just anybody isn’t automatically qualified 
to make these complex inspections. I'm 
sure I don’t have the know-how to do it— 
but hard training is essential. 

FDA in the past has tried to do all this 
training itself, using its own people and 
facilities. But this effort fell short of its 
ultimate objective. So now we have a new 
approach—the specialized university train- 
ing course. We have all seen the benefits of 
good education—no matter what walk of 
life we may be in—but we must always be 
on the lookout for ways to do things better. 

With the FDA’s decision to go to university 
training of its drug inspectors, it is only 
fitting and proper that they would select 
the School of Pharmacy of the University of 
Rhode Island as the place to start. The 
staff of this fine institution is eminently 
qualified to take on this assignment. Addi- 
tionally. the training program here can be 
conducted not just as a classroom operation. 
The physical facilities, including the up-to- 
date pilot plant for the production of com- 
plex drugs represent a real bonus for those 
who take the course. 

Let us not kid ourselves about the im- 
portance of your mission. About 1,300,000 
Americans each year are sickened by adverse 
reactions to drugs to the point that they 
require medical attention or are incapaci- 
tated for more than a day. 

That does not include millions of Amerl- 
cans—some say it is as high as 10 percent 
of the population—who are allergic to peni- 
cillin or one of its derivatives. We remember 
the problems of a few years ago when it was 
discovered that many people became sick 
after drinking milk. 

The difficulty was traced to the fact that 
farmers had been treating mastitis in their 
cows with injections of penicillin. Small 
residues of the penicillin eventually found 
their way into the milk, which was drunk 
by individuals allergic to penicillin. 

I wonder whether you people quite realize 
the extent to which you are in the front 
lines in the war against illness—you in- 
spectors who represent the eyes and ears of 
the American public in the quest for drug 
safety; you pharmacologists in the labora- 
tories, working out of the spotlight of head- 
lines. 

The experts tell us there is no such thing 
as absolute drug safety—and I guess they're 
right. But if we ever are going to make 
progress toward that goal, it will come 
through such courses as this, in which the 
problems in manufacturing drugs are 
brought home in “living color” to inspec- 
tors—not just something they read in a book 
or a technical manual. 

We need courses like this in lots of places. 
Neither Rhode Island nor the university 
can rightfully claim a monopoly on this sort 
of training—although we can modestly claim 
the unique pride which goes with being 
pioneers. 

You inspectors will be in good hands with 
Dean Youngken in charge and Dr. Robert 
J. Gerraughty as course director, and I have 
no reservations in predicting that if you 
will do your part during the next 3 weeks 
you will then start the business of inspect- 
ing drug manufacturing plants in a way 
which will do credit to the FDA, and in- 
directly to the School of Pharmacy of the 
University of Rhode Island. May I wish 
you all the very best. 
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SANTA ROSA HOSPITAL, 


ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 12, 1964, I had the wonderful op- 
portunity to be present and to address 
those assembled for the dedication of 
the $3,500,000 seven-floor addition to 
the Santa Rosa General Hospital in my 
hometown which is San Antonio, Tex. 

One floor of this addition to this great 
medical institution is for mental health 
service, It is the first completely private 
psychiatric service offered in San 
Antonio and at the dedication cere- 
monies I had the distinct honor to be a 
part of the confirmation of its official 
name: “The John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Pavilion of the Santa Rosa Medical 
Center.” 

The story of Santa Rosa Hospital 
under the able leadership of Sister Mary 
Vincent, administrator, is a story of 
progress. 

The center serves the 50-county San 
Antonio trade area with a total popula- 
tion of 2,214,000 residents who require 
major medical and surgical facilities. 
The greatest increase in population since 
the 1960 census has been in San Antonio 
and Bexar County. 

The Texas State Department of 
Health, in its Texas State plan for fiscal 
year 1964 for construction of hospitals 
and allied facilities, states: 

The city of San Antonio continues to be 
one of the metropolitan areas with a marked 
inadequacy of hospital facilities. 


The U.S. Public Health Service states 
that San Antonio is nearly 2,000 beds 
short of the minimum needs for the 
city’s 610,000. 

This recent addition to the center 
helps to take up some of that shortage 
and serves as a tremendous example of 
. of the Hill-Burton 
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The dedication of the 7-floor addition 
to provide for an addition of 232 beds 
is just a part of a 5-year program that 
also includes an additional 130 beds to 
the Children’s Hospital of Santa Rosa 
and enlarged supporting facilities. The 
total cost will be $5 million, half of 
which must come from the community. 

The work that is done at Santa Rosa 
to try to meet the medical needs of a 
large populous is a testimonial to the 
results of a Nation which through its 
government says “yes” to health and care 
of its citizenry. 

Through such programs as the Hill- 
Burton grants combined with community 
action and support the good work of Sis- 
ter Mary Vincent, her associate, Dr. John 
A. Bradley and the Sisters of the In- 
carnate Word can be brought to fruition 
by being better able to serve the medi- 
cal needs of the people of south Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, on that great occasion 
on July 12, a very beautiful invocation 
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was delivered by Rabbi David Jacob- 
son, an outstanding leader in the San 
Antonio community. I would like to 
share with you Rabbi Jacobson’s words: 


Eternal God, we who are here lift our 
hearts and voices to Thee in thanksgiving. 
We are a minute part of the multitudes who 
are grateful, and celebrate Thy mercy and 
beneficence this day. Thou hast placed Thy 
spirit within the body of man, which Thou 
has created as well. To human kind Thou 
has presented the earth and its fullness, to- 
gether with the entire universe, and with 
still a greater endowment beyond what we 
can see and hear and understand. We 
thank Thee for these faithful servants, ex- 
emplars of Thy ways, the holy congregation 
of the Sisters of the Incarnate Word who are 
dedicated to Thee and Thine ideal of health 
and healing for body and soul, and for all 
those who give their lives for the benefit of 
their fellowmen and in praise of Thee. We 
are upheld by Thine everlasting arms, and 
we are healed by Thy goodness. Continue to 
grant to all of us in this community and 
everywhere the opportunity to grow toward 
Thee in knowledge, in mercy, in justice, in 
humility, as we work together and walk to- 
gether in love and understanding. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, in 1954, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision destined to be 
one of the most far reaching in American 
history. As the full impact of the deci- 
sion settled over the Nation, glowing em- 
bers of resentment burned brighter and 
brighter in the hearts of Americans who 
saw that their way of life was being torn 
asunder by nine men sitting in judgment 
of the entire Nation. 

And then in 1957, those embers burst 
forth into flames of action which resulted 
in the subjugation and humiliation of 
a proud southern city before the might 
of the Federal Government. Since that 
time, other parts of the South have felt 
the iron hand of Federal marshals, sent 
to put down the so-called integration 
riots, as the northern press branded 
them. 

Recently, the disappearance of three 
civil rights workers in Mississippi evoked 
a Presidential reaction which turned that 
State almost upside down, and much of 
the rest of the South as well. 

But can any of the events in the South 
even remotely compare to the turbulent 
riots, in the true sense of the word, which 
are ripping through Harlem and sections 
of Brooklyn? The violence and blood- 
shed there far surpasses the composite 
of all the violence and bloodshed which 
has taken place in the South. Also, it 
should be noted that the southern in- 
cidents have been directly inspired by 
northern troublemakers, who invaded 
that region with such thoughts in mind. 
However, these Harlem and Brooklyn 
riots are self-generated actions, with no 
outside encouragement. 
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And in how many southern cities is 
it not safe for a woman to go out on 
the streets alone, even during the day- 
light hours, much less at night? Today 
in many northern cities the only safe 
thing for a woman to do is stay at home 
with doors locked and windows bolted. 

And how many southern cities are ter- 
rorized by bands of Negroes and whites 
which roam the streets, fighting with 
each other and wantonly beating in- 
nocent persons they meet on the street? 
The apathy of onlookers as they silently 
watch an innocent man being kicked and 
knocked about by one of these gangs on 
a New York street is more than a civil- 
ized person can even imagine. 

There is no doubt about it: the so- 
called riots of the South are mere child’s 
play compared to the brutality and 
cruelty, with definite racial motivations, 
which plague many northern cities. 

Who is to blame for these Negro ram- 
pages? I am inclined to agree, at least 
to a large part, with an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal which noted that 
“often white officials at various levels of 
government have said this—immediate 
redress of all wrongs—is not only right 
but possible. Thus have been raised 
false hopes and unrealistic expectations. 
If they—civil rights leaders—and white 
government officials persist in asserting 
what is manifestly untrue, that utopia is 
instantly attainable, they will continue 
to hurt the true interests of the Negro 
people and, we gravely fear, bring no 
end to violence.” 

In retrospect, one may recall the Har- 
lem riots of 1943. Actually, both the 
current violence and that 21 years ago 
were sparked by the same type of inci- 
dent—the shooting of a Negro by a white 
policeman. However, in the earlier in- 
cident, young Harlem hoodlums, inter- 
ested in larceny, not civil rights, led the 
resulting fray. Also, when order was 
restored, Negro leaders commended the 
police for an admirable job. However, 
the current riots are inspired by jealousy 
and fed by hate. 

The link between the New York riots 
and the civil rights bill is essentially a 
simple one: Negroes had been led to be- 
lieve the bill would provide an overnight 
solution to all their problems, almost as 
if President Johnson possessed a magic 
wand. When no solutions appeared, 
frustration and anger soon resulted in 
violence—turbulent violence worse than 
the South has ever seen. Only yesterday, 
over 500 stores in Brooklyn were looted 
or damaged by rampaging Negroes, and 
two were shot in the confusion. How- 
ever, apparently no arrests have been 
made and order has not been completely 
restored. Such a thing has never hap- 
pened in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one am tired of the 
proud, peaceful, anda patriotic South 
being used as the whipping boy for the 
entire integration movement. It is time 
this civil rights craze, which is besieging 
our Nation, is branded for what it is— 
pure and simple political demagoguery, 
designed to gain votes in the North, and 
not to guarantee rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask these questions: 
Why have not Federal marshals or 
troops been sent to restore order in Har- 
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lem and Brooklyn? The Governors of 
Southern States, now or earlier infested 
with Federal marshals and troops, never 
requested them, so why must the admin- 
istration apparently wait now until a re- 
quest is made to send marshals or troops 
to Harlem and Brooklyn? Why has not 
the northern liberal press directed the 
spotlight of attention on these riots as 
sensationally as it did the so-called riots 
in the South? The questions suggest 
their own answers, and the failure of the 
administration to act, or the northern 
press to expose, smack of the rankest 
type of discrimination and regional 
prejudice. 


RACIAL EXTREMISM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WAGGONNER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, as 
this Nation’s largest city cringes in a 
grip of fear after still another day and 
night of lawless bloodletting in its 
streets, there must come to at least some 
of those who, in either guilt or inno- 
cence made these days inevitable, a re- 
membrance of this scene described in 
the 24th verse of the 27th chapter of 
Matthew, revised standard version: 

So, when Pilate saw that he was gaining 
nothing, but rather that a riot was begin- 
ning, he took water and washed his hands 
before the crowd, saying: “I am innocent of 
this man’s blood; see to it yourselves.” 


How many Pilates are there today who 
will now attempt to wash their hands 
of the disgraceful, shameful scene they 
brought to fruition? 

Wherever there is a conscience today 
there must also be a question: 

Was I right to urge any man to break 
down the protective force of law and 
order and, like a mad dog, take his 
grievances into the streets? 

Every man and every woman who en- 
couraged, aided, promoted, participated 
in, stood quietly by or otherwise gave 
comfort to those who have now brought 
us to the brink of insurrection, may 
wash their hands 10,000 times and cry, 
like Pilate, “I am innocent of any man’s 
blood,” but the blood will not wash 
away. 

The Red stain will still be visible 
though every effort is being made to 
blame the tragedy of that city of shame 
on Communists and southern racists. 

That Communists and their agents 
dominate the so-called civil rights move- 
ment is known by everyone. 

The Department of Justice knows it. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
knows it. 

Every man and every woman con- 
nected with the movement either knows 
it or would know it if they were not 
either blind to all that has been printed 
or deaf to all that has been said. 

A known Communist, draftdodger, 
sex pervert, and jailbird led the March 
on Washington and it was reported in 
advance here on this floor. But no one 
wanted to listen. They were too busy 
preparing the welcome and the White 
House reception. 
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The known, provable, certified cita- 
tions for memberships in Communist- 
front organizations of the present lead- 
ers of the NAACP filled 30 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 29 of last 
year. But no one wanted to listen. 

A shrug of their shoulders was enough 
to throw off the Communist-front asso- 
ciations of Roy Wilkins, Arthur Spin- 
garn, A. Phillip Randolph, Robert C. 
Weaver, and dozens more of their Red- 
tinged followers. No one wanted to 
listen. 

No, the terror of New York cannot be 
laid at the door of those of us, North, 
South, East, and West, who opposed the 
civil rights bill and who foresaw and 
foretold the lawlessness it and all that 
went before it would someday bring down 
upon the heads of civilized, law-abiding 
people. 

The blame can only be put upon the 
Communists who feed on this disorder 
and upon the shoulders of those who 
have been misled and duped into espous- 
ing a common philosophy. 

The end is nowhere in sight. 

I have come into possession of a pro- 
phetic letter written to Rev. Roy Col- 
lum, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Miss., and signed by a Chi- 
cago Negro. Copies of the letter were 
sent to J. Edgar Hoover, the Washing- 
ton Post, the New York Times and a 
number of other individuals and officials. 

It is a revelation that cannot be ig- 
nored. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Rev. Roy CoLLUM: June 29, 1964— 
The day Papa America, had his daughter, 
Mississippi exposed to the world as a cheap, 
common, whore. I do not know what kind 
of a minister you are, but the people you 
serve, I know. The white people in Missis- 
sippi are the lousyest two-legged rats, in the 
world. 

How people like you can cry about Viet- 
nam, etc., stinks. The world is no doubt 
laughing at your antic Americanism. 

Why should angry Negroes fight China, 
when, we want to fight you all the way. May 
I say, that we cannot lick you now, but 
when you go to war, we will get even with 
the Mississippi crackers, as have never been 
done before. This is a threat. 

You, and your members know, that Sheriff 
Lawrence A. Rainey, and Neshoba County 
deputy sheriff gave those three heroes to 
that lynch mob. The deputy’s name is Cecil 
Price. 

Your Governor, Paul B. Johnson, Jr., is a 
disgrace to humanity and I warn you now, 
that when you whites go to war, we Negroes, 
will take all the civil rights we want, and 
then some, and will kill any white Mississippi 
bastard, that tries to stop us. You have 
got us now, but it won't be long. 

As of now, most Negroes know that some- 
day we will be forced to fight you and your 
kind. Can you beat China, Russia, and the 
Negroes? 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE C. CARRAWAY, Jr. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr, WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I wish to say that 
this minister is my own pastor. He is 
not only a great individual minister of 
the Gospel, but also an outstanding citi- 
zen. 
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He was interviewed for some time and, 
unfortunately, as is usual, the news re- 
ports carried what they wanted to carry 
about people from this State—just a brief 
statement, warped around to suit them- 
selves. 

We do not have a greater minister of 
the Gospel, nor a more outstanding citi- 
zen, than this particular individual, 

Mr. WAGGONNER. This minister 
comes from my district, too, I say to the 
Members of the House. 

This appalling letter is not the raving 
of a single, deluded, criminal mind. It 
echoes the sickness that is being preached 
in the pulpits and acted out in the streets 
of New York City this very day. 

The cry is for guerrilla warfare against 
police and the white community. 
Threats have been sent to the authori- 
ties that policemen will be slaughtered 
in cold blood if the demands of the Ne- 
groes are not met. 

Who is there among the pious advo- 
cates of racial extremism who does not 
feel a shiver down his back while read- 
ing this portion of a story in Tuesday's 
Washington Post: 

At 4:15 p.m., we drove to a Harlem church 
with Judge James Watson to hear Jesse Gray 
address a rally. Gray is an irrational man 
who is a force in Harlem only because of the 
press, which failed in its obligation to check 
out people it writes of. Publicity made Jesse 
Gray and Sunday afternoon was to be his 
great chance for rabble rousing. 

Police cars were lined up at the curb across 
from the church, and inside it Gray sat on 
the altar with a tan Band-Aid under his left 
eye. He was, he said, beaten by the police the 
night before. People sat in the pews and 
fanned themselves, and Watson, after going 
in, came back up the aisle and said quietly, “I 
spoke to him. I told him what’s the sense 
of starting anything now? He listened. It’s 
all right.” 

CHURCH TRANSFORMED 

Then Jesse Gray got up and this church 
ee into something you've never seen be- 

ore. 

“Before today is over, we'll be able to sepa- 
rate the men from the boys,” Gray said when 
he got up. 

“When do we start?” somebody yelled from 
the pews. 

“Eight o’clock,” somebody answered. 

The place broke into applause. 

“Jim Crow po-leece,” Gray was saying. 

“Only one thing can solve the problem in 
Mississippi, and that’s guerrilla warfare,” 
Gray said. “I'm beginning to wonder what's 
going to solve the problem here in New York.” 

He threw the line out into the hot airless 
church and he waited for the answer he 
knew would come. He got it. 

“Guerrilla warfare,” they shouted. 

“Oh, my God,” Judge Watson said in the 
back of the church. “Oh, my God.” 


_ We stand on the brink of anarchy. 

One of the demagogs who leads the 
nonviolent mob in Harlem appeared on 
television last night to say that the 
police efforts to maintain order in the 
streets of Birmingham were nothing 
compared to what was being done to “his 
people” in New York. 

Somewhere it should be noted that the 
police in Birmingham used police dogs 
and firehoses to quell the riots, but they 
did not have to use live ammunition. 

The situation worsens each day. 

Where once police dogs and firehoses 
could hold off these nonviolent rioters, 
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the police now have to fire over their 
heads. 

If the Negro leaders, the vote-hungry 
politicians, the duped social workers, and 
the misguided people are able to curb 
law enforcement officials still further; 
if they are able to terrorize the officials of 
the Nation’s largest city into reducing 
their peacekeeping efforts; if the looting 
and sacking of almost a thousand busi- 
nesses goes unpunished; if the policeman 
who defended his life against a switch- 
blade knife-attacker is reprimanded in 
any way, the floodgates of violence will 
be thrown wide and the Nation will be 
subjected to a blood bath of lawlessness 
the like of which this Nation has never 
known. 

A wild and animal force is loose in the 
land. When it will have spent itself, no 
one knows. I sadly predict that the 
monster that has been created in the 
misguided name of civil rights will slay 
its creator unless the backbone of law 
and order is stiffened no matter what 
the political price. 


THE U.S. PATENT SYSTEM AND THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ROUDEBUSH] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, since 
1938 with the inception of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee during 
the Roosevelt administration, some 
lawyers and economists have been under 
the impression that our patent system 
is inconsistent with the Nation's anti- 
trust laws, including the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

The authority for Congress to enact 
legislation granting patents as stimuli to 
inventors is found in the Constitution. 
Article I, section 8, provides “that the 
Congress shall have the power to pro- 
mote the Progress of Science and useful 
Arts, by securing for limited Times to 
Authors and Inventors the exclusive 
Right to their respective Writings and 
Discoveries.” In accordance with this 
constitutional provision, the first patent 
law was enacted by the first Congress 
and approved by President George 
Washington on April 10, 1790. 

As I have stated before, our patent 
system has been supported by outstand- 
ing presidents of both political parties, 
including Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and John F. Kennedy. 
Thomas Jefferson, our third president, 
served as one of three administrators of 
the Nation’s first patent law. They 
were, by statute, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, and the Attorney 
General. However, for all practical pur- 
poses, the major responsibility for patent 
administration fell to Thomas Jefferson. 
It should be noted that he was a dis- 
tinguished inventor in his own right and, 
therefore, was favorably disposed to new 
inventions and discoveries. Neverthe- 
less, he was also an opponent of monop- 
olies and vested rights and privileges for 
a few citizens at the expense of the gen- 
eral public, 
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May I once again refer to the state- 
ment by President Jefferson which I in- 
cluded in my remarks of January 29, 
1962, on this subject of patents. Presi- 
dent Jefferson stated: 

The issue of patents for new discoveries 


has given a spring to invention beyond my 
conception. 


Mr. Speaker, to be sure, the antitrust 
laws, including the several statutes to 
which I have referred, were enacted long 
after the Nation’s first patent act. How- 
ever, there is no inconsistency between 
the grant of exclusive rights to an in- 
ventor’s new product or process for a 
period not to exceed 17 years and those 
statutes which prohibit monopolies, re- 
straint of trade, and price-fixing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spent a great deal 
of time in clarifying these problems in 
my own mind and in reconciling con- 
gressional intent in our present patent 
law and the antitrust statutes. I have 
come to the very clear and definite con- 
viction that there is not only no conflict 
between the objectives of the antitrust 
statutes and the patent law but, on the 
contrary, these statutes are complemen- 
tary in promoting competition. If stim- 
ulus for new invention and discovery 
were removed, existing products and 
processes would be protected from the 
competition of new discoveries. Hence, 
the entrenched positions of existing pro- 
ducers would never be subject to com- 
petitive pressures. The public under 
such conditions would suffer not only 
from the lack of price competition but 
it would be denied the benefits that stem 
from aggressive scientific and techno- 
logical development efforts. Accordingly, 
the patent statutes, which encourage su- 
perior products and devices which com- 
pete in the marketplace with an estab- 
lished product, stimulate competition 
and are thus completely consistent with 
the intent of our antitrust laws. Appar- 
ently, many people have the mistaken 
notion that when the Government grants 
a patent it, in effect, is encouraging the 
establishment of a monopoly. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing could be further 
from the truth. In the first place, the 
patent laws were not enacted merely as 
a reward to the inventor but more so for 
the benefit of the public. As I stated 
in my remarks of June 25, 1962, the pat- 
ent system has eliminated industrial 
secrecy. One of the requirements which 
must be met before the issuance of a 
patent to an inventor is a complete dis- 
closure of his invention so that, follow- 
ing the expiration of the patent, any 
firm would be in a position to provide 
new competition in this particular field. 

The Temporary National Economic 
Committee, in its final report to the Con- 
gress filed on March 31, 1941, in effect 
supported this view by including among 
its recommendations proposals with re- 
spect to the patent laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I request leave to insert 
at this point in my remarks one of the 
major TNEC recommendations with re- 
spect to the patent law: 

Unrestricted licenses: We recommend that 
the owner of any patent be required to grant 
only unrestricted licenses, and that he not 
be permitted to impose restrictions upon the 
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buyer in sales of patented articles. In other 
words, the holder of a patent should not be 
permitted to restrict a licensee in respect of 
the amount of any article he may produce, 
the price at which he may sell, the purpose 
for which or the manner in which he may 
use the patent or any article produced there- 
under, or the geographical area within which 
he may produce or sell such article. There 
should be a further prohibition against any 
other restriction which would tend substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to create a 
monopoly, unless such restriction is neces- 
sary to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts. (Approved without ob- 
jection.) 


Mr. Speaker, while the term of an 
American patent under existing law is 
limited to 17 years, there are, neverthe- 
less, some individuals who disregard the 
limited period of protection and draw 
the conclusion that it is of indefinite 
duration. 

If we consider the difficulties and ex- 
pense which must be incurred in the pro- 
duction and marketing of any new prod- 
uct, this is not an unduly long period of 
protection. Every patent holder is aware 
that all the information which he se- 
cured in his inventive efforts must be 
disclosed to the Patent Office and will 
then become public property. This in- 
formation may be used to further our 
general advance in knowledge for the 
benefit of everyone as well as to provide 
the basic data for new inventions which 
will increase competition. 

The Sherman Act was enacted in 1890 
to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies. It 
declares illegal both conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade or commerce as well as 
attempts to monopolize any trade or com- 
merce among the several States or with 
foreign nations. 

Mr. Speaker, obviously, a patent grant- 
ed under legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress in accordance with the provision of 
the Constitution, article I, section 8, is 
not an unlawful restraint. However, 
there have been instances where those 
granted a patent have attempted to ex- 
tend the temporary monopoly provided 
by law to embrace areas or activities not 
authorized by the patent itself. When- 
ever this occurs, the Attorney General 
may institute action to bar such restraint. 
The courts have supported efforts to curb 
the misuse of patents to create unlawful 
monopolies. 

Mr. Speaker, former Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., established a 
National Committee To Study the Anti- 
trust Laws in 1953. The Cochairmen 
were Stanley N. Barnes, then Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division, and S. Chesterfield Op- 
penheim, professor of law, University of 
Michigan Law School. The Committee 
included economists, lawyers, and Gov- 
ernment officials of eminence and dis- 
tinction. As would be expected patent 
antitrust problems received a careful 
screening by this National Committee, 
and their report supplies a guide for 
those concerned with reconciling our an- 
titrust laws with our patent statutes. 
The Attorney General’s National Com- 
mittee To Study the Antitrust Laws re- 
ferred to many judicial decisions with 
respect to patent grants, including the 
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court decision on the motion picture 
patents case, and I quote: 


The scope of every patent is limited to the 
invention described in the claims contained 
in it, read in the light of the specification. 
* + * It is to the claims of every patent, 
therefore, that we must turn when we are 
seeking to determine what the invention is, 
the exclusive use of which is given to the in- 
ventor by the grant provided for by the stat- 
ute—he can claim nothing beyond them. 


In another decision, Kendall v. Winsor, 
21 How. 322, 327-329 (U.S. 1858), which 
was cited by this National Committee, the 
Supreme Court stated: 


It is undeniably true, that the limited and 
temporary monopoly granted to inventors 
was never designed for their exclusive profit 
or advantage; the benefit to the public or 
community at large was another and doubt- 
less the primary object in granting and se- 
curing that monopoly. This was at once 
the equivalent given by the public for ben- 
efits bestowed by the genius and meditations 
and skill of individuals, and the incentive 
to further efforts for the same important ob- 
jects. 

Whilst the remuneration of genius and 
useful ingenuity is a duty incumbent upon 
the public, the rights and welfare of the 
community must be fairly dealt with and 
effectually guarded. Considerations of indi- 
vidual emolument can never be permitted 
to operate to the injury of these. 


Mr. Speaker, under previous leave I 
insert at this point in my remarks the 
additional comments by the majority of 
the Attorney General’s National Com- 
mittee To Study the Antitrust Laws with 
respect to possible remedies for patent 
antitrust problems: 


A majority of the Committee members 
deem compulsory license free of royalties and 
dedication penal rather than remedial in 
character, and hence beyond the Sherman 
Act's authority to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions. 

Hartford Empire Co. v. United States, held 
royalty-free licensing to be confiscatory. 
Hartford, a patent development company, 
controlled more than 600 patents on glass 
machinery. By restrictive cross-licensing 
covenants with major glass manufacturers 
Hartford used its patent pool, in violation of 
Sherman Act sections 1 and 2, to regiment 
the production and price policies of the glass 
container industry. Modifying the district 
court decree of royalty-free licensing, the 
Court held that since “the provisions * * * 
in effect confiscate considerable portions 
of the appellants’ property, we think they 
go beyond what is required to dissolve the 
combination and prevent future combina- 
tions of like character.” 

Similarly, some 2 years later, the Court 
in the National Lead case rejected Govern- 
ment efforts to modify a district court de- 
cree providing for compulsory licensing at 
reasonable royalties. “On the facts before 
us,” the Court reasoned, “neither the issu- 
ance of such licenses on a royalty-free basis 
nor the issuance of a permanent injunction 
prohibiting the patentees * * * from en- 
forcing those patents has been shown to be 
necessary in order to enforce effectively the 
Antitrust Act.” The decree below, accord- 
ingly, was approved as an “exercise of sound 
judicial discretion.” Thus the Court found 
it unnecessary to “face the issue of the con- 
stitutionality of such an order which would 
arise only in a case where the order would 
be more necessary and appropriate to the en- 
forcement of the Antitrust Act than here.” 

Following the apparent teaching of Hart- 
ford-Empire and National Lead, two of three 
district courts have refused to decree royalty- 
free licensing. 
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Apart from these precedents, the majority 
feels that royalty-free licensing and dedica- 
tion differ in kind from divestiture. Divesti- 
ture of a patent or any property allows its 
owner whatever recompense the market af- 
fords. True, the law seems settled that 
divestiture or dissolution may be decreed in 
appropriate cases despite attendant hard- 
ship or stockholder loss. However, this loss, 
no matter how great, still leaves the property 
owner free to secure what he may, and the 
Court effectuating the decree has allowed 
such time for sale that fairness and antitrust 
goals permit. 


Mr. Speaker, more recently a similar 
issue was again raised in 1962 during our 
consideration of the drug amendments of 
1962, Public Law 87-781; 76 Stat. 780. 
The original bill which was considered 
by the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittees of the Judiciary Committees of 
both Houses contained a provision which 
provided that every patent for a drug 
issued after the effective date of the bill 
shall provide normal patent protection 
for a period of 3 years with an additional 
period not exceeding 14 years during 
which the patent holder is required to 
give each patent applicant an unre- 
stricted license to make, use, and sell that 
drug: 

The term “unrestricted license,” when 
used with regard to a patent for any drug, 
means a license which (A) includes a grant 
of all technical information required for 
the safe and efficacious manufacture, prep- 
aration, or propagation of that drug, and 
(B) contains no condition, limitation, or re- 
striction upon the manufacture, use, or sale 
thereof other than the payment by the li- 
censee of a royalty not exceeding 8 per 
centum of the gross selling price received by 
the licensee for the sale of that drug, and 
(C) the royalty rate is not discriminatory 
between licensees when an identical com- 
pound is sold for different uses or in differ- 
ent forms. 


The Subcommittee on Patents of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee expressed 
concern with the compulsory patent li- 
censing feature of the proposed legisla- 
tion. President Kennedy wrote a letter 
dated April 10, 1962, to the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, urg- 
ing the passage of the pending legisla- 
tion which would further consumer 
interest in the marketing of drugs. 
However, he was well aware that unless 
the compulsory patent licensing provi- 
sion was deleted there was little prospect 
that this measure would receive favor- 
able consideration by the Congress. 
His letter to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee stated, and I 
quote: 

I understand that the members of the 
Subcommittee on Patents have decided that 
the compulsory licensing feature of the leg- 
islation requires further study and consid- 
eration. I would hope this would not, how- 
ever, delay enactment of the other provisions 
of the bill. 


The legislation finally enacted into law 
did not contain any provision with re- 
spect to compulsory licensing of patents 
for drugs. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be quite obvious 
that if the Congress had required com- 
pulsory licensing in an antitrust measure 
research efforts would have been deferred 
or discontinued. Many firms would pro- 
ceed on the theory that even though a 
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competitor had a 3-year head start with 
a new drug, which he had developed, 
after that period the field would be open 
to everyone who had not incurred the 
initial expense of research. It is doubt- 
ful that many companies would, under 
such conditions, attempt to pioneer new 
discoveries, and the great public benefits 
which have resulted would perhaps never 
have been attained. 

There can be no question that after 
our experience with the Drug Amend- 
ments of 1962, compulsory licensing of 
patents will only destroy the patent sys- 
tem and deprive the public of the benefits 
which this stimulus to new invention 
provides. In addition, it furthers mo- 
nopoly by eliminating the competition 
from new products. 

Mr. Speaker, actions which tend to 
foster monopoly and restrain competitors 
or artificially fix prices can be corrected 
by enforcement of the existing antitrust 
statutes without any necessity of destroy- 
ing our patent law in the process. I am 
a stanch advocate of our system of free 
competitive enterprise. Of necessity, 
this demands effective enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. However, I can see 
no incompatibility with effective anti- 
trust enforcement efforts and the promo- 
tion of America’s preeminence in many 
fields of scientific endeavor to which the 
patent system has contributed so much. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion may I ex- 
press the thought that any action which 
the Congress might take to deter re- 
search and development by U.S. firms 
will weaken their position in world mar- 
kets. Our exports will decline, and im- 
ported products, developed under more 
favorable patent provisions, will make 
inroads into our gold holdings. This is 
another area of our patent system which 
I hope to explore more fully for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues in the near future. 


SUPREME COURT USURPATION 
MUST BE CHECKED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago President Truman claimed 
that he had “inherent power” to seize 
the steelmills of this country. Fortu- 
nately, that coup was checked by a Court 
decision in which Mr. Justice Jackson 
said that the claimed power “either has 
no beginning or it has no end.” Many 
such as myself who look at the usurpa- 
tion of power by the Supreme Court won- 
der where all of their decisions will stop. 
The power alleged by the Court under 
the equal protection clause of the Con- 
stitution is much of the same type, either 
it “has no beginning or has no end.” 

In his first inaugural address more 
than a century ago, President Abraham 
Lincoln hit the nail right on the head 
when he said: 

The candid citizen must confess that if the 
policy of the Government upon vital ques- 
tions affecting the whole people is to be ir- 
revocably fixed by the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the instant they are made in 
ordinary litigation by the parties in per- 
sonal actions, the people will have ceased to 
be their own rulers, having to that extent 
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practically resigned their government into 
the hands of that eminent tribunal. 


The Supreme Court decision regarding 
the apportionment of State legislative 
bodies is nothing more than a bald 
usurpation of power and one more nail in 
the coffin which is gradually destroying 
States rights and local government. 
Township trustees, county government, 
and all local subdivisions have already 
been put in a vise by gradual usurpation 
of taxing power by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In its bold decision, the Supreme 
Court is going further than any consti- 
tutionalist would ever had expected from 
a court which in the past 25 years has 
gone far out of its proper role. 

Mr. Justice Harlan has well stated the 
case in an address to the American Bar 
Association. He directed some pointed 
comments at the specious contention of 
those Justices who seem to believe that 
the end justifies the means when he said: 

A judicial decision which is founded sim- 
ply on the impulse that “something should 
be done,” or which looks no further than 
to the “justice” or “injustice” of a particu- 
lar case, is not likely to have lasting influ- 
ence. * * * Our scheme of ordered liberty 
is based, like the common law, on enlight- 
ened and uniformly applied legal principle, 
not on ad hoc notions of what is right or 
wrong in a particular case. 


On the other hand, the views of Chief 
Justice and the liberals would seem to 
follow the line which was stated by Jus- 
tice Douglas in an address to the New 
York State Bar Association on April 12, 
1949. He bluntly said: 

So far as constitutional law is concerned, 
stare decisis must give way before the dy- 
namic component of history. 


This, of course, is legal double talk for 
saying that the Court means to change 
things and change things it will. Stare 
decisis, or the adherence to precedent 
and an orderly interpretation of law has 
given us the security of laws over men. 
Now we are moving rapidly in a direction 
of men over men and the Supreme Court 
is one of the chief architects of this 
primrose path we are taking. 

I believe the problem of Supreme Court 
usurpation should be approached in two 
ways. First, the Congress clearly has 
the constitutional right to limit the 
Court’s jurisdiction. This it should do 
to prevent their arbitrary usurpation and 
destruction of our Federal system with 
its built-in checks and balances. Sec- 
ond, amendments should be introduced 
to repair the damage done by the recent 
decision. 

Historically, the 14th amendment was 
introduced, discussed, and passed by the 
Congress and ratified by the States as a 
single unit. Its sections must be inter- 
preted together and not split apart to 
stand alone in its meaning. History 
clearly reveals that from its inception, 
the 14th amendment was never intended 
to prevent a State from choosing any 
legislative structure it believes best 
suited to its needs. During the debate 
on the amendment in the House, it was 
concisely stated that the amendment 
“takes from no State any right that ever 
pertained to it.” Of the 23 Northern 
States which ratified the amendment be- 
fore 1870, 5 had constitutional provisions 
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for apportionment of at least 1 house of 
the legislature without regard to popula- 
tion. Ten others, while giving emphasis 
to population called for the considera- 
tion of other traditional principles of 
apportionment. 

The policy of apportioning one body of 
a State legislature on factors other than 
population long preceded the enactment 
of the 14th amendment. The Federal 
Congress has indeed been the pattern for 
most State legislatures. 

If we are to have any States rights at 
all, this Supreme Court decision must be 
negated. I have introduced House Joint 
Resolution 1123, a companion bill to the 
so-called McCulloch-Dirksen amend- 
ments and I strongly support its passage 
by this Congress and ratification by the 
States. There is very strong feeling 
everywhere that this is a matter for the 
States and I concur heartily with the 
words of Justice Harlan who said in his 
dissent: 

In every accurate sense of the term * * * 
(the decision) involves the Court amending 
the Constitution * * *. If the time comes 
when this Court is looked upon by well- 
meaning people—or worse yet by the Court 
itself, if that day ever comes—as the reposi- 
tory of all reforms, I think the seeds of trou- 
ble are being sown for this institution. 


The seeds have already been sown. 
They were sown many years ago and we 
are merely reaping the fruit of this har- 
vest in the prayer decisions, the striking 
down of our effective laws which deal 
with communism and the destruction of 
States rights. Senator Jim Reed once 
said that Roosevelt failed to pack the 
Supreme Court but he succeeded in pol- 
luting it. Whether this is true or not 
we do know that we have liberal oppor- 
tunists rather than constitutional 
statesmen who have reduced law and 
precedent to a shadow and have egotis- 
tically asserted the law of the land to be 
what they think it should be. Now is 
the time to act and I hope this resolution 
will be adopted. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE XXV 

“SECTION 1. Nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States shall prohibit a State, 
having a bicameral legislature, from appor- 
tioning the membership of one house of its 
legislature on factors other than population, 
if the citizens of the State shall have the 
opportunity to vote upon the apportion- 
ment. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Congress.” 


SPECIAL STAMP FOR DANTE 
ALIGHIERI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, “that 
singular splendor of the Italian race” 
was the noble phrase applied to Dante 
Alighieri by his first biographer, Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio. After seven centuries, 
that “singular splendor” still shines forth 
in undiminished glory. Later biogra- 
phers have discussed the aptness both of 
his original given name, “Durante,” “the 
much enduring,” or “the long lasting,” 
and of the contraction that became his 
name in actual use, “Dante,” “the giver.” 
In his earliest work, “La Vita Nuova,” 
Dante celebrated his spiritual love for 
Beatrice in prose interspersed with lyric 
poems and sonnets. This work, together 
with Dante’s later lyrics, powerfully in- 
fluenced, not only Italian poetry, but the 
whole field of lyric poetry in Europe and 
England, contributing, in a marked 
degree, to the lyric achievements of 
Elizabethan England. 

Dante’s greatest work, the “Divine 
Comedy,” depicts hell, purgatory, and 
heaven, and, in so doing, surveys the cul- 
ture and knowledge of the age. Philos- 
ophy, history, classical literature, physi- 
cal science, morals, theology—each is 
amply represented in this encyclopedic 
work—and yet all this learning is sub- 
ordinated to the masterly dramatic 
movement and lyric eloquence of the 
poem. The Italian language, which 
hitherto had been hardly more than a 
Latin dialect used chiefly in conversa- 
tion, was by this literary masterpiece 
established as a vehicle worthy to convey 
the most sublime thoughts and feelings. 
The “Divine Comedy” stands as one of 
the noblest achievements of the mind 
and heart of man, a literary work second 
only to the Bible in its influence upon 
writers, and one of the most quoted and 
most translated works in all literature. 
Dante's prose commentary, I Convito,” 
has been pronounced worthy to stand by 
the side of the best works of antiquity. 
In his “DeMonarchia,” in Latin, he set 
forth a well thought out description of 
his ideal of government—incidentally 
casting great light upon the political and 
social theories back of the Guelf and 
Ghibelline struggles of the time; and in 
“De Vulgari Eloquentia,” also in Latin, 
he discussed language in general, its de- 
velopments, and particularly the dialects 
of Italian. 

Dante was a man of his age—a man of 
action, involved in the affairs of Florence 
and the papacy; a man of intellect, 
deeply learned in the philosophy and re- 
ligion of his time; and a man of emi- 
nence, acquainted with the great men in 
politics and literature, both of Italy and 
of the rest of Europe. He is truly repre- 
sentative of his time and place, yet his 
stature far transcends that time and 
place—his eloquent vitality exerts its 
powerful influence on contemporary 
thought as well. It is therefore most 
fitting that the United States of America, 
in the 20th century, separated from 
Dante by 4,000 miles and seven centuries, 
should, by the official act of issuing a 
postage stamp to celebrate his birthday, 
recognize that his poetic magnificence, 
his mastery of language, his human 
tenderness and moral grandeur, make 
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him a man worthy of the praise and 
emulation of all men. 

For these reasons, I am introducing 
today a bill to provide that the U.S. Post 
Office shall issue a stamp celebrating, in 
May 1965, the 700th birthday of Dante 
Alighieri. I am also writing to the Post- 
master General, requesting appropriate 
action on this proposal. I urge my col- 
leagues to join in the sponsoring of this 
legislation. 

I am happy to cooperate with the 
Dante Centenary Committee on this bill. 
I especially wish to thank Dr. Vincenzo 
Cioffari, national chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Dr. Thomas G. Bergin, Ster- 
ling professor of romance languages at 
Yale University. Their assistance in the 
preparation of this bill was invaluable. 


A HAM PICKS UP REPORT ON 
CUBAN SHIPPING 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
very responsible ham operator brought 
an interesting fact to my attention to- 
day. He notes that a great amount of 
transshipping to Cuba may be going on 
in the following manner which he pointed 
out in a letter: 

Have you people ever investigated a vast 
traffic in American goods and supplies to 
Castro? It works this way. Nondescript for- 
eign-flag ships mainly Liberian. Greek, and 
Panamanian load transship cargoes in Mon- 
treal, these cargoes being delivered in Mon- 
treal by Canadian and American lakers. They 
then proceed directly to Havana. They are 
as quiet as mice on the air at sea, but one 
day off of the Florida coast, one opened up 
and sent his destination and loading port. 
I am a radio operator and I heard it. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think it would do 
any good to bring this to the attention of 
the State Department. They have not 
done anything to toughen our policy 
toward Cuba. As a matter of fact they 
have directly encouraged such bypassing 
of the stated policy of this Government. 
Their recent role in the OAS conference 
should sicken any patriotic American. 
OAS members like Colombia, Costa Rica, 
and Panama have offered strong resolu- 
tions against Cuba but the United States 
has quietly opposed them. It would be 
interesting to know more about Cuban 
shipping. Will we ever know? 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICE OF THE PRESIDENT, AND 
CERTAIN INDEPENDENT AGEN- 
CIES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GARY submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
10532) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1965. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH, for 30 minutes, to- 
day; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
REIFEL), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gramo (at the request of Mr. 
Morris), for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. GATHINGS. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. EDMONDSON to revise and extend 
his remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morris) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Granto. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. PATTEN, 

Mr. BRADEMASs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R.8313. An act to repeal the District 
of Columbia Credit Unions Act, to convert 
credit unions incorporated under the provi- 
sions of the act to Federal credit unions, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9833. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. D-162,975, relating to a medal of 
the American Legion; 

H.R. 9834. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. D-161,955, relating to a plaque of 
the American Legion; and 

H.R. 10300. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 944. An act to provide for the presen- 
tation by the United States to the people of 
Mexico of a monument commemorating the 
independence of Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, July 27, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2329, A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting the report on property acquisitions of 
emergency supplies and equipment for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1964, pursuant to 
subsection 201(h) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended involving prop- 
erty in the amount of $3,061,702; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2330. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review of the U.S. Army Engineer 
Depot, Ascom, Korea, disclosed that the ef- 
fectiveness of missile systems, communica- 
tion systems, aircraft and construction 
equipment was impaired; $376,000 of un- 
needed stock was ordered; at least $101,000 
of unnecessary procurement was in process; 
and inventory losses of about $12.6 million 
were not adequately investigated as a result 
of inadequate supply management, Depart- 
ment of the Army; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2331. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review of the adequacy of main- 
tenance of combat and combat support 
vehicles disclosed that armored personnel 
carriers and 2% -ton cargo trucks assigned to 
the Ist Battalion, 30th Infantry, 3d Infantry 
Division, in Europe were not properly main- 
tained and as a result the combat capability 
of this battalion was impaired. Our review, 
although it covered only one Infantry bat- 
talion, disclosed further evidence of the se- 
rious maintenance problem in the Army, De- 
partment of the Army; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2332. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a report stating that 
two claims were paid by the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning during fiscal year 1964, pur- 
suant to the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1664. An act to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative procedure 
of Federal agencies by creating an Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1565). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10672. A bill to pro- 
vide for the disposition of judgment funds 
now on deposit to the credit of the Pawnee 
Tribe of Oklahoma; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1566). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11052. A bill to declare 
that 80 acres of land acquired for the Flan- 
dreau Boarding School is held by the United 
States in trust for the Flandreau Santee 
Sioux Tribe; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1567). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11425. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of 10 acres of fed- 
erally owned land on the White Earth Res- 
ervation to the Minnesota Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church and for other 
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purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1568). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11562. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
Enterprise Rancheria No. 2 to the State of 
California, and to distribute the proceeds of 
the sale to Henry B. Martin, Stanley Martin, 
Ralph G. Martin, and Vera Martin Kiras; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1569). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.11329. A bill to provide 
for the relocation and reestablishment of the 
Village of Sil Murk and of the members of 
the Papago Indian Tribe inhabiting the vil- 
lage of Sil Murk, and for other p 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1570). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 3672. A bill 
to provide for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Savery-Pot Hook, 
Bostwick Park, and Fruitland Mesa par- 
ticipating reclamation projects under the 
Colorado River Storage Project Act; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1571). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 49. Joint resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to carry out a con- 
tinuing program to reduce nonbeneficial con- 
sumptive use of water in the Pecos River 
Basin, in New Mexico and Texas; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1572). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 9975. A bill to ex- 
empt from taxation certain property of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation in 
the United States in the District of Colum- 
bia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1573). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 8451. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Sales Tax 
Act, as amended, relating to certain sales to 
common carriers or sleeping-car companies; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1574). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 11222. A bill to 
make certain technical amendments to the 
Horizontal Property Act of the District of 
Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1575). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GARY: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 10532. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain Independent Agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for oth- 
er purposes (Rept. No. 1576). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 10873. A bill to amend 
the bonding provisions of the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 and the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1598). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 

for printing and reference to the proper 
pra as follows: 


POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
A. 1262. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maisie 
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Magdalene Lim Ketchens; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1577). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1322. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Salvuccl; with amendment (Rept. No. 1578). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1534. A bill for the relief of Chong 
Lam; with amendment (Rept. No, 1579). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2324. A bill for the relief of Rosa Stef- 
ano Ratajczak; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1580). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5510. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Macaro; with amendment (Rept, No. 1581). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 6093. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Chung Woo; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1582). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6578. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cesira 
Doddy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1583). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R, 9519. A bill for the relief of Young 
Soon Kim and Tai Ung Choi; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1584). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9561. A bill for the relief of Moni Par- 
vanoff Floroff; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1585). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10216. A bill for the relief of Dr. Miguel 
de Socarraz; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1586). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 479. An act for the relief of Chung K. 
Won; with amendment (Rept. No. 1587). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2336. An act for the relief of John Richard 
Dolby; without amendment (Rept. No. 1588). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.858. An act for the relief of Miladin 
Kljajin; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1589). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.2088. An act for the relief of Tomoe 
Ishikawa Westley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1590). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2219. An act for the relief of Helen 
Marghitsa Georgalas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1591). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1172. A bill for the relief of Rolando de 
la Torre Arceo and John Antony Arceo; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1592). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7617. A bill for the relief of Vula Roed; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1593). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2225. An act for the relief of Christiane 
Antoine Bronas; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1594). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2436. An act for the relief of Mihailo 
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Radosavljevic; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1595). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 31. An act for the relief of Sonja Dolata; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1596). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9361. A bill for the relief of Kathryn 
Choi Ast; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1597). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 12038. A bill to further amend the 
transitional provisions of the act approved 
September 6, 1958, entitled “An act to pro- 
tect the public health by amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to pro- 
hibit the use in food of additives which have 
not been adequately tested to establish their 
safety”, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 12034. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to provide for a 
method of certification and regulation with 
respect to certain transportation performed 
with hovercraft; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 12035. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to apply to gross in- 
come from sales of items of income in respect 
of decedents the ordinary rules for determin- 
ing the proper taxable year of inclusion in 
gross income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 12036. A bill defining the jurisdiction 
of the U.S. Supreme Court and all Federal 
courts inferior thereto, in certain instances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12037. A bill to amend chapter 57 of 
title 39, United States Code, so as to authorize 
the free use of the mails in making reports 
required by law of certain payments to 
others; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 12038. A bill to indemnify dairy farm- 

ers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 12039. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral court shall have jurisdiction of any ac- 
tion to reapportion one house of a State legis- 
lature if the other house of such legislature 
is apportioned according to population; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 12040. A bill to establish a National 
Human Resources Development Commission; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 12041. A bill to limit jurisdiction of 
Federal courts in reapportionment cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 12042. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12043. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

HR. 12044. A bill to provide for the issu- 

ance of a special postage stamp commemorat- 
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ing the 700th anniversary of the birth of 
Dante Alighieri; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 12045. A bill to amend section 4233 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
exempt from the admissions tax admissions 
to motion picture exhibitions, carnivals, ro- 
deos and circuses promoted by municipally 
owned facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Texas: 

H.R. 12046. A bill defining the jurisdiction 
of the U.S. Supreme Court and all Federal 
courts inferior thereto, in certain instances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 12047. A bill to adjust the tax rates 
on light sparkling wines in relation to those 
imposed on other wines; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HALLECK: 

H.J. Res. 1125. Joint resolution for the 
commemoration of the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover's 90th birthday, August 10, 1964; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. J. Res. 1126. Joint resolution for the 
commemoration of the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover's 90th birthday, August 10, 1964; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.J. Res. 1127. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the last Fri- 
day of April of each year as National Arbor 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. Con. Res. 332. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the President should bring the Baltic States 
question before the United Nations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. Res. 803. Resolution relating to the bill 
H.R. 11049, the House disagreement to the 
Senate amendment thereto, and agreeing to 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses thereon; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the Territory of Guam, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to re- 
questing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to amend the Federal 
Property Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
to include Guam, which was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 12048. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Cirone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12049. A bill for the relief of Fotini 
Papadokou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12050. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Salmeri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12051. A bill for the relief of Stav- 
roula P. Stratigos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 12052. A bill for the relief of Mr. 

Sabas Murillo; to the Committee on the 


H.R. 12053. A bin for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Kok; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, O'NEILL: 

H.R, 12054. A bill for the relief of Car- 
mello Zammitti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12055. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Florio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12056. A bill for the relief of Denis 
H. Skinner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12057. A bill for the relief of Gio- 
vanna Cicco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI; 

H.R. 12058. A bill for the relief of Gus 

Katranis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 12059. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Angel Virjin Papas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12060. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zenovia P. Lioulias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 12061. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Oleksiejuk; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. STINSON: 
H.R. 12062. A bill for the relief of Hirdaki 
Katsuno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


983. By The SPEAKER: Petition of J. L. 
Savitz, and others, mayor of Abbeville, S.C. 
relative to requesting that the Duke Power 
Co. be granted a permit to construct a steam 
powerplant at Middleton Shoals on the 
Savannah River in Anderson County, S. O., 
adjacent to our county; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

984. Also, petition of Clyde Rodolph, Jr., 
manager, Oklahoma Electric Cooperative, 
Norman, Okla., to initiate an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the question of apportionment of 
State legislatures, by leaving this determi- 
nation up to the States themselves; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Silver Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter 
that I received today from the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the subject of the 
silver dollar. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1964. 

Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

Chairman, Treasury-Post Office Subcommit- 
tee, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In connection with 
the coming conference on Treasury appro- 
priations, there is in disagreement, as you 
know, an item of $600,000 for the manufac- 
ture of 45 million silver dollars in fiscal 1965. 
I wanted to reemphasize the interest of the 
Treasury Department in security approval 
of this item. 


While I know you are familiar with our 
problem, I wanted to reassure you that the 
administration feels it important to continue 
the use of the silver dollar, as it is one of 
the six standard coins prescribed by law, 
and is particularly used as an ordinary and 
traditional medium of exchange in many far 
western States. Also, use of the silver dollar 
will, to a great extent in the West at least, 
alleviate the heavy demands we have had 
on the quarter and 50-cent pieces. This 
eventually will about balance out the use 
of silver, as the minting of enough halves 
and quarters to substitute for the 45 million 
silver dollars will take almost as much metal 
for the same end use. 

You are fully aware of the Treasury’s 
crash program for the minting of some 8 
billion coins this fiscal year, with still high- 
er production planned for fiscal 1966. Under 
this program we are acquiring many presses 
from the Department of Defense, GSA, and 
private industry and converting them for 
emergency use, although they will not be 
suitable nor economical on a long-range 
basis. With these presses now, however, and 
the continued purchase of bronze and nickel 
strip, we will be able to produce the 45 mil- 
lion silver dollars without cutting down on 
the production of coin of smaller denomina- 
tions. 

Present plans call for the minting of the 
dollars, if approved, at the Denver Mint only 
using an old design, and the 1964 date, if the 
bill for that purpose becomes law, as we 
hope will be the case. 


If this item is approved in our appropri- 
ation bill it would be our policy to distribute 
the silver dollars through the Federal Re- 
serve banks in the West where they are used 
as a medium of exchange. We would not 
use them in redemption of silver certificates 
at the Treasury. 

Thank you for your past assistance in this 
matter, and whatever you can do in the 
conference to help secure approval of this 
$600,000 item will be doubly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS DILLON. 


Sixth National Boy Scout Jamboree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great Boy Scout jamborees in the annals 
of the American Scouting movement 
comes to a close today at Valley Forge, 
Pa. There, in that historic land, more 
than 52,000 Scouts and Scouters have 
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been encamped for the past week, de- 
veloping, promulgating, and living the 
theme of the Sixth National Boy Scout 
Jamboree—Strength in American Herit- 
age. 

Valley Forge has been an excellent set- 
ting for this great jamboree. It was 
upon this hallowed ground that the flame 
of American liberty survived the terrible 
winter of 1777-78. Now, 187 years later, 
these Scouts and all who support their 
work carry the torch of democracy. In 
order to fulfill this responsibility, we 
must strengthen our American heritage. 

With the valuable lessons learned at 
Valley Forge, each Scout has dedicated 
himself to be henceforth a personal 
emissary of our proud historic traditions. 
Upon this foundation, these young men 
can better face the challenge of the 
future, never forgetting the jamboree 
motto, Onward for God and Country. 

The jamboree, of course, helps pre- 
pare the Scouts physically and mentally 
for this challenge. For the past 7 days 
they have received valuable training in 
history, in conservation, pathfinding, 
nature, safety, first aid. They have 
sharpened their skills in friendly com- 
petition, from cooking to log rolling, from 
axmanship to patch swapping. 

Too, the jamboree has given the 
Scouts an opportunity to weld friend- 
ships with boys from throughout the 
United States and from other nations as 
well. Equally as important, they have 
enjoyed a happy experience in growing 
up. 

As we pause to congratulate the Scouts 
on the occasion of a most successful jam- 
boree, we also find it appropriate to 
comment on the Boy Scout movement 
in this Nation. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
we should also honor the 9% million boys 
and leaders who are presently registered 
as Scouts, as well as the 35 million former 
Scouts who have participated in the val- 
uable work of the Boy Scouts these past 
54 years. 

Scouting is without question our best 
bulwark against juvenile delinquency. 
The program, in its offering of organized 
and supervised activities, teaches youth 
to become better sons, better students, 
better future citizens. These ideals are 
to be commended. As a nation we count 
Scouting one of our priceless assets. 


“John F. Kennedy Peace Cruiser” 
Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas H. Halloran, commander of the 
James C. Pryor American Legion Post 
No. 1725 in my district in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and Mr. Joseph Raiti, chairman 
of the Work Procurement Committee of 
the New York Naval Shipyard have ad- 
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vanced a provocative and timely sugges- 
tion that would make a great contribu- 
tion to international good will. 

The idea suggested by Messrs. Halloran 
and Raiti is the construction at the New 
York Naval Shipyard of a large ship to 
be known as The John F. Kennedy Peace 
Cruiser which would serve as a floating 
museum of Americana and tour the 
world in the spirit of the Peace Corps. 
Its principal purpose would be to make 
available the latest in educational facili- 
ties and provide assistance and informa- 
tion to the various peoples of the more 
impoverished lands. 

In addition to this fundamental pur- 
pose it has been proposed that such a 
ship would also carry a large cargo of 
food and agricultural and medical equip- 
ment as gifts from the American people 
to the needy throughout the world. 
Since the ship would bear the name of 
the late President, typical John F. Ken- 
nedy memorabilia such as that now on 
tour of the United States would be car- 
ried abroad the cruiser. 

I believe this suggestion has great 
merit and I have called it to the atten- 
tion of Mr. R. Sargent Shriver, Director 
of the Peace Corps, with the hope that 
if he concurs in its value as a means of 
of promoting good will and improving 
the American image abroad, that steps 
will be taken to have the project given 
serious consideration. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include my Washington Report 
for July 18, 1964: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
JULY 18, 1964, 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
The second most controversial section of 
the Civil Rights Act is title VII, dealing with 
the freedom of an employer to hire and fire, 
Last week we discussed title II, public ac- 
commodations. This week, I present the 
highlights of the FEPC section to acquaint 
employers with the problems which will now 
face them under the new law. 
PART II—EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


When the law becomes fully effective, it 
will be unlawful for any employer engaged 
in any business “affecting” interstate com- 
merce who employs 25 or more workers, or 
any labor union with 25 or more members, 
or any employment agency to commit any 
of the following so-called unlawful em- 
ployment practicies: 

1. Failure to hire a job applicant on ac- 
count of his race; 

2. Refusal to hire a job applicant on ac- 
count of his race; 

3. Discharge of an employee on account 
of his race; 

4. Discrimination in compensation against 
an employee on account of his race; 
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5. Discrimination in terms of employment 
against an employee on account of his race; 

6. Discrimination in conditions of em- 
ployment against an employee on account 
of his race; 

7. Discrimination in privileges of employ- 
ment against an employee on account of his 
race; 

8. Limitation of employees on account of 
race in such a way as to tend to deprive an 
individual employee of employment oppor- 
tunities (promotions) or otherwise adversely 
affect his employee status; 

9, Segregation of employees on account of 
race in such a way as to tend to deprive an 
individual employee of employment oppor- 
tunities or otherwise adversely affect his 
employee status; 

10. Classification of employees on account 
of race in such a way as to deprive an in- 
dividual employee of employment oppor- 
tunities or otherwise adversely affect his em- 
ployee status; 

11, Discrimination against any job ap- 
plicant or any employee who makes a charge 
under this title or assists or participates in 
an investigation or proceeding conducted 
pursuant to this title; 

12. Publication of any notice or advertise- 
ment relating to employment which indi- 
cates “any preference, limitation, specifica- 
tion, or discrimination, based on race * * *”; 
and 

13. Discrimination on account of race 
against any individual in an apprenticeship 
program. 

ENFORCEMENT 

A worker can file a complaint with a new 
Federal agency known as the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission (EEOC 
instead of FEPC). If, after investigation, the 
EEOC finds probable cause for the complaint, 
conciliation is attempted. If this fails (and 
there is no State FEPC law), the worker can 
file suit against the employer and the At- 
torney General can intervene as a party to 
help prosecute the case. However, if the At- 
torney General decides that a general pat- 
tern or practice” of discrimination in em- 
ployment exists, he may file suit agianst 
the employer in the name of the United 
States without waiting for conciliation ef- 
forts and even though the worker does not 
bring suit himself. 


PENALTIES 


If the judge rules against the employer, he 
will order him to hire, reinstate, or promote 
the worker. If the employer does not obey 
the court order, he can be punished by a 
$1,000 fine and/or a 6-month jail sentence 
for contempt of court and ordered to pay 
back wages. Penalties can also be imposed 
for failure to keep the records and make 
the periodic reports required by the EEOC. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 

Allegedly, this new law is based on the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. However, coverage is not limited 
to industries “engaged in interstate com- 
merce” but extends to all business enter- 
prises “affecting interstate commerce.” The 
Supreme Court has ruled that a farmer who 
produced 239 bushels of wheat, all of which 
was not sold in the market but consumed 
on the farm was “affecting” interstate com- 
merce. The same was true of a local drug- 
store and a neighborhood bakery. 

If the Supreme Court should sustain the 
constitutionality of this new law by apply- 
ing the same definition of the reach of the 
interstate commerce clause, then the EEOC 
can and will assert complete jurisdiction 
over the hiring, firing, work conditions, and 
promotion policies of every restaurant, 
hotel, gas station, drug store, grocery store, 
manufacturer, bank, barber shop, funeral 
parlor, beauty salon, and other local retail, 
service, trade, and professional establishment 
in the Nation if it employs the statutory 
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number of employees. In such case, there is 
no longer any such thing as interstate com- 
merce. 

Clearly, the authors of our Constitution 
never intended the interstate commerce 
clause to give the Central Government such 
blank check power to regulate, regiment, and 
control private enterprise in this country. 


Statement in Support of Amendment 
Offered by Representative Fascell to 
the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place my solid support behind an amend- 
ment to the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1964, which has been 
proposed by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

This amendment is the outgrowth of 
a most inequitable FHA requirement 
which has been discovered to be not only 
unfair, but also a burden on this Nation’s 
effort to upgrade its higher education. 
I have reference to title V of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which permits FHA 
to extract from nonprofit educational 
institutions an adjusted premium upon 
prepayment of FHA-insured mortgages. 

This adjusted premium is actually a 
penalty for being able to pay off a note 
ahead of schedule. Of course, an ad- 
justed premium is better than having to 
pay the entire premium, but why should 
a nonprofit educational institution be 
required to pay any extra premium to 
a Government agency? When an insti- 
tution is fortunate enough to pay off a 
mortgage prior to maturity, it should not 
have to pay for 1-cent of insurance 
that was not used. After all, do mort- 
gagees normally receive interest for any- 
thing more than the time the money 
was used? 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FascELL] has performed a great service 
to education in this country by bringing 
to the attention of Congress the inequity 
of this practice. I join with him in de- 
ploring the example of Miami University 
having to pay FHA an adjusted premium 
of $49,691 on prepayments of a $4,969,110 
loan to build 533 university apartments 
and a new student union building. The 
fact is that it was HHFA's requirement 
that the university obtain clear title to 
the development site that precipitated 
the prepayment. 

Miami had not been able to complete 
its development of both the student 
union and the 533 apartments with its 
original loan so the university applied 
to HHFA for a loan to supplement the 
$4,969,110 loan secured from the Trust 
Co. of New Jersey. HHFA directed that 
the university would have to have a clear 
title to the student union site to be eli- 
gible for the HHFA loan, the Trust Co. 
of New Jersey would not give a partial re- 
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lease, and Miami was forced to repay 
the loan in advance. Thereupon they 
were penalized by FHA to the tune of 
$49,691 for a prepayment virtually re- 
quired by HHFA. 

One example such as this is enough. 
There is no reason for Congress to sup- 
port a billion-dollar college housing 
loan program and at the same time let 
FHA extract adjusted premiums from 
the very institutions we are trying to 
help, 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] proposes that we correct this sit- 
uation by changing title V of the Na- 
tional Housing Act—I agree. Under the 
Fascell amendment a new section 517 
will be added to the end of title V. This 
section will read in part: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, no adjusted premium charge shall 
be collected in connection with the pay- 
ment in full, prior to maturity, of any 
mortgage insured under this Act, if the 
mortgagor certifies to the Commissioner 
that the loan was paid in full by or on be- 
half of a nonprofit educational institution 
which intends to use the property for edu- 
cational purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, may I conclude by say- 
ing that the essence of a democracy is 
its concern with inequity, large and 
small. We who deal in terms of billions 
often forget how much building can be 
done by a university with sums such 
as the $49,691 paid by Miami as penalty 
for prepaying a loan. It is to the credit 
of the gentleman from Florida [Mr, 
FasceLL] that he is willing to champion 
this amendment and I join him in the 
hope that Congress will incorporate the 
Fascell amendment in the Housing Act 
of 1964. 


Immigration Plank of GOP Deplored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, today's 
New York Times contains a most illumi- 
nating news item aptly describing the 
1964 Republican platform’s immigration 
plank just as it is, “innocuous to the point 
of being meaningless,” 

The highly responsible American Im- 
migration and Citizenship Conference 
has recently asked a group of Republi- 
can leaders to repudiate the “discrimina- 
tory national origins quota system and 
other inequities that have such a serious 
effect on our relationships abroad.” 
This citizens’ conference is composed of 
religious, welfare, and labor organiza- 
tions covering the entire spectrum of 
American political interests and is under- 
standably concerned about the intoler- 
able immigration laws currently on this 
Nation’s lawbooks. 

I am inserting this news article so that 
my colleagues may see for themselves 
how one objective group feels the Repub- 


lican Party is closing its ears and its eyes _ 


to the needs of an oppressed world 
society. 
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IMMIGRATION PLANK or GOP DEPLORED 

About 35 religious, welfare, labor, and 
other organizations interested in immigra- 
tion and refugee matters have sharply pro- 
tested the immigration plank in the 1964 
Republican platform as being “innocuous to 
the point of being meaningless,” Religious 
News Service reports. 

Representatives of the various groups, all 
members of the American Immigration and 
Citizenship Conference, sent a statement to 
Republican leaders in San Francisco calling 
on them promptly to issue a forthright 
statement in support of an American immi- 
gration policy that would do away with the 
discriminatory national origins quota system 
and correct other inequities in our present 
law that have such a serious effect on our 
relationships abroad. 

The statement was formulated after dis- 
cussion of the platform plank during a meet- 
ing here of the executive committee of the 
conference, which was formed to promote 
change of U.S. immigration policy. 

The platform plank, the statement said, 
“completely avoids the basic issues inherent 
in our present immigration policy and law.” 

In its platform, the GOP called for “immi- 
gration legislation seeking to reunite fami- 
lies and continuation of the ‘fair share’ 
refugee program.” 


At this point, I am also including in 
my remarks testimony I gave before the 
Immigration Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee on on June 29. I 
implored the subcommittee to “rectify 
the injustice of the present immigration 
law” by enacting H.R. 7700. Our long- 
respected position of world leader is 
greatly diminished in the eyes of—for 
instance—the 104,537 Greeks who are 
backlogged on a quota list of 308. 

Let us eliminate the McCarran-Walter 
Act from our code of law and then let 
us feel we are genuinely attempting to 
promote the concept of liberty and jus- 
tice—for all. 

The testimony follows: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EDWARD J. PAT- 
TEN ON JUNE 29, 1964, BEFORE House SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, URGING 
ADOPTION OF REVISED IMMIGRATION BILL 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee; for 12144 years there has been a 
dark shadow cast upon the lawbooks of the 
U.S. Congress. It is a shadow which has 
harmed America and its prestige both at 
home and abroad. In a sense, it contradicts 
the myth of America's open “golden door.” 
It rejects the “huddled masses, yearning to 
breathe free.” It refutes our request for 
the “tired * * * poor * * the homeless 
tempest-tos't.” To the world’s oppressed, 
the Statue of Liberty is a beacon and har- 
binger of New World freedom. In reality, 
though, the present immigration law mocks 
the worldwide dream of hope, justice, and op- 
portunity. 

Our unfair and unpopular immigration 
law discriminates against most nations of 
the world, weakening our position of world 
leadership and handing Moscow ready-made 
anti-West propaganda on a silver platter. 

Under the existing law, known to many as 
the McCarran-Walter Act, heavy priority is 
given to the countries of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and Germany. Yet, there were 41,600 
unused vacancies in the British quota for 
fiscal 1962. 

On the other hand, the countries of India, 
China, Israel, Australia, New Zealand, and 
many others are allowed only 100 people per 
year. To people of these countries, “only in 
America” is a cruel fantasy. 

Examine also the backlogs of other coun- 
tries, where people are lined up on clogged 
waiting lists. Greece, with a quota of but 
308, has a backlog of 104,537, 
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Other countries in southern and eastern 
Europe face similar obstacles. Italy’s quota 
of 5,666 must somehow be split up to cover 
265,773 prospective emigrants. There are 
63,029 who wish to leave Poland and come 
here; yet only 6,488 are allowed a year. Yugo- 
slavia has an allocation of 942, but has a 
backlog of 33,729. Hungary lists 11,999 hope- 
ful Americans-to-be with an annual quota 
of only 865. 

This situation is intolerable. I believe the 
best method of rectifying the injustice of 
the present immigration law is to enact H.R. 
7700. 

The measure, which embodies the recom- 
mendations of the late President Kennedy 
and those of President Johnson, would hu- 
manize the existing law and ameliorate the 
conditions for those who wish to gain per- 
manent residence in America, 

Let us briefly examine the administration 
proposal. It would not allow any great in- 
crease in total number of immigrants; rather, 
it would eliminate—over a period of 5 years— 
the system of national quotas, thereby help- 
ing those from countries with high backlogs. 
The $50 billion the United States spends on 
defense and the $3.5 billion used for foreign 
aid are negated, because other nations point 
to our discriminatory immigration law as 
evidence we are not sincere in practicing 
democracy. 

Close relatives of American citizens and 
resident aliens, persons who have been on 
waiting lists for the longest period of time, 
and those who could benefit the United 
States because of special skills, would be 
given highest priority regardless of birth- 
place. Under the proposed measure, an Im- 
migration Board would also be established 
to review naturalization policy and to rec- 
ommend special use of unallocated quota 
numbers. No country would have more than 
10 percent of the annual allocation. Under 
the present law, three nations hold almost 
two-thirds of all quota numbers. 

The need for new legislation is demon- 
strated every day by the numerous private 
bills introduced into the hopper, by the 
frequent newspaper stories of families sep- 
arated by the Iron and Immigration Cur- 
tains, by the letters each Representative re- 
ceives every week of friends and relatives 
that not-so-recent immigrants have not seen 
for years. Earlier this month I testified be- 
fore this subcommittee in behalf of Miss 
Rahel Chelico, of Highland Park, N.J.—just 
one of the many heartbreaking cases that 
confronts us so many times. 

The late President Kennedy said in his 
immigration message to Congress, “Our in- 
vestment in new citizens has always been a 
valuable source of our strength.” I can do 
little more than echo these sentiments. 


Increased Efficiency in the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
included in the daily CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, page A3404, an article on the Ger- 
man Peace Corps which contained some 
information on the ratio between staff 
members and volunteers and the cost per 
volunteer in the American Peace Corps. 

Since then, I have learned that the 
figures given there had been outdated by 
the Peace Corps’ continuing efforts to 
achieve greater efficiency and economy. 
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The ratio of staff to volunteers is no 
longer 1 to 4 but, at the end of August, 
will be about 1 to 9. By the end of 
August, 1965, the ratio is expected to im- 
prove further, to 1 to 11. 

The average annual cost per volunteer 
has dropped from $9,000 in 1962 to $7,825 
in fiscal 1965. This compares favorably 
with the $6,250 cost estimated by the 
German Development Service. 


Results of Congressional Questionnaire 
in Third Indiana District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Record the results of my 1964 ques- 
tionnaire, which I sent to the registered 
voters of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana. 

I have taken similar polls in 1960 and 
1962. Response to a question on the 1962 
poll indicated that 83 percent of the vot- 
ers favored being polled for their views 
by the representatives in Congress. A 
total of 13,275 questionnaires were re- 
turned by registered voters in the four 
counties of the district I have the honor 
to represent: Elkhart, La Porte, Mar- 
shall, and St. Joseph Counties. 

The returns were machine tabulated 
by Data Management, Inc., an independ- 
ent data processing service in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The results of the questionnaire fol- 
low: 

RESULTS OF THE 1964 CONGRESSIONAL QUES- 
TIONNAIRE OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADE- 
MAS, THIRD INDIANA DISTRICT 
1. Do you favor legislation to assure equal- 

ity of opportunity for all American citizens 

regardless of race, color, or religion? 


July 28 


6. Do you favor continuing loans and 
grants for industrial and public facility proj- 
ects in communities of chronic and sub- 
stantial unemployment? 


Percent 
FFT o a o, SERS eh 72.1 
Me A o WR 21.4 
%% 2 8 oo oc 6.5 


7. Do you fayor expanding U.S. trade with 
Communist countries in nonstrategic goods? 


Percent 
TBB O Ma oe 39.6 
bs NEELYS. —ꝛ—ꝛ—ꝛ 52.9 
W aoa ee 7.5 


8. Do you favor a program of price sup- 
ports with production controls on farm prod- 
ucts? 


Percent 
TA ei eer bee ee 26.0 
NO. can owas cen A A 63.5 
No answer. — 10. 5 


9. Do you favor expanding coverage of Fed - 
eral wage and hours laws to require pay- 
ment of $1.25 per hour plus overtime to per- 
sons working in hotels, restaurants, laun- 
dries, and other industries now exempt? 


Percent 
E ARA 0 o, 76.0 
ES AM Ä 19.2 
Wanne J ee a SE 4.8 


10. Do you favor legislation which would 
allow manufacturers to set prices on their 
products and prohibit merchants from sell- 
ing such products at lower prices? 


If the presidential election were held to- 
day, which of these candidates would you 


vote for? 


President Lyndon B. Johnson 53.8 
Barry Goldwater -- 9.0 
Henry Cabot Lodge 10.3 
Richard M. Nixon 7. 9 
Nelson Rocke fellow ——— es 2. 7 
William Scranton emes mna e 2.1 
Margaret Chase Smith. .8 
pa E E .2 
8h T 13.2 


Which presidential candidate did you vo 
for in 1960? 


2. Do you favor a Youth Conservation 
Corps providing public service employment 
and job training for unemployed young 
people? 


Percent 

Yes... 77.2 

17.9 

4.9 

3. Do you favor continuation of the nu- 
clear test-ban treaty? 

Percent 

E E A EA 70.1 

Y ͤ ̃ — ——— E 20. 1 

c TT 9. 8 


4. Do you favor including hospital and 
nursing home protection (not doctors' bills) 
for the elderly under social security? 


—— ————— — — 59. 0 
r SS MIA 35.8 
F ER RA EI ae 5.2 


5. Do you favor continued U.S. financial 
support of the United Nations? 


Percent 
cS PE A RR Y AS 66.9 
IA aE A EE A — 25.3 
No answer 5 e A) 


Change Social Security Disability 
Definition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, of late, 
I have had several social security cases 
in which, in my opinion, a very narrow 
interpretation was made on the question 
of disability. 

For that reason, I wrote the very able 
and distinguished chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Hon. WILBUR D. Mitts, about this mat- 
ter and have received the very gratifying 
response that he and his committee had 
been giving this and related matters 
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careful consideration in relation to 
studies of the Social Security Act. 

The distinguished chairman informed 
me that over a period of time now his 
committee had been reviewing the opera- 
tion of the disability insurance program 
and a subcommittee had made a report 
recommending a number of changes. 

He stated that while a number of im- 
provements were made as a result of the 
subcommittee’s report, no changes were 
made in the provision of law relating to 
the definition of disability. 

As it now stands, the law requires as a 
prerequisite to disability insurance bene- 
fits that the individual must meet the 
following requirement: 

The term “disability” means inability to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity by 
reason of any medically determinable physi- 
cal or mental impairment which can be ex- 
pected to result in death or to be of long con- 
tinued and indefinite duration. 


That is in exact terms the wording of 
the definition which I think is working 
very harsh results in a large number of 
cases where marked, irremediable dis- 
ability exists and the persons concerned 
are unable to work and will be unable to 
work for the foreseeable future, or in- 
deed for the duration of their natural 
lives. 

Chairman Mutts stated that on sev- 
eral occasions since the enactment of 
this original measure in 1956, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had reviewed 
the feasibility of either liberalizing the 
definition or of making certain other 
changes in it, and in each instance the 
committee had concluded it inadvisable 
to make such changes. 

It would seem to be fair and proper 
for the committee to give further con- 
sideration to some appropriate restate- 
ment of the disability definition which 
I think is working hardship, and unfor- 
tunately, undesirable effects upon many 
applicants. 

This question is a legal one of some 
complexity and I think that before a 
change is made that the language should 
be very carefully considered and tested, 
not only by expert counsel, but also by 
other experts in the field. 

It is my hope in the light of some hard- 
ship cases I know about which I believe 
may well be typically widespread 
throughout the Nation, that the com- 
mittee and the Congress will give further 
attention to this matter, because it seems 
to me that the applicants, who can dem- 
onstrate current disability barring gain- 
ful work and who can make evident the 
likely projection of that disability into 
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the foreseeable future, should definitely 
be in a position to be accorded benefits. 

I think that it is the intent of Con- 
gress that this should be so, and I hope 
that some way will be found at an early 
date to remove any doubt concerning the 
entitlements of applicants in such cases. 

It is my opinion and strong feeling that 
a different administrative approach by 
the social security agency that would 
as a legal matter provide a liberalized 
construction of the definition formula 
would produce remedial results in this 
matter. Barring that, the law should 
be changed. 


Harvey R. Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a 
great agricultural leader, Mr. Harvey R. 
Adams, of West Memphis, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn., passed away on Friday, 
July 17, 1964. It is a distinct loss to the 
farmers of the Nation and more particu- 
larly, the producers of cotton and the 
industry itself. Mr. Adams was execu- 
tive vice president of the Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas, having been asso- 
ciated with that statewide group for the 
past 24 years. He was one of the cotton 
leaders who spearheaded the movement 
to establish the American Cotton Pro- 
ducer Associates. This organization 
was composed of members and associa- 
tions from throughout the Cotton Belt. 
Due to Harvey Adams’ leadership quali- 
ties and knowledge of the cotton indus- 
try in all of its phases, he was chosen 
by the American Cotton Producer Asso- 
ciates as its secretary-treasurer. He 
held that position for quite a number of 
years, contributing of his time and 
talents to the work of this great grow- 
ers’ organization. 

H. R. Adams was a frequent visitor to 
my office throughout the many years 
that he served the people of Arkansas in 
the capacity of leading the agricultural 
council in its activities and work. It 
was a distinct pleasure to know him and 
work with him. One of the first major 
pieces of legislation that he gave his at- 
tention, counsel, and efforts was the Agri- 
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cultural Act of 1949 in which the cotton 
laws were rewritten. Subsequently he 
and his organization, as well as other 
groups who were interested in the cotton 
producer, have played important roles 
in the amendments that have subse- 
quently been passed by the Congress 
with respect to cotton. The last agri- 
cultural act in which cotton was a part 
was the Agriculture Act of 1962. 

He worked tirelessly in the drafting of 
the producer cotton version of the legis- 
lation which was adopted by both Houses 
of the Congress and written into that 
act. He was named by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1962 as a member of the 
National Cotton Advisory Committee. 
He had served on cotton advisory com- 
mittees prior to the 1962 assignment. 

He played a principal part in the or- 
ganization of witnesses and the presen- 
tation of testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture when the first 
bracero law was enacted in 1951. Since 
that time he interested himself in the 
various extensions of this bracero law 
consistently. Under appointment by the 
Secretary of Labor he served as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Users Committee in con- 
nection with the various administrative 
phases of the bracero law. 

I will miss H. R. Adams greatly, as I 
came to appreciate his work on behalf of 
the cotton farmer as well as for agri- 
culture in general. He was a good man 
and one that is deserving of the plaudits 
of an appreciative people for outstanding 
services he has rendered. In addition to 
his many activities in connection with 
the passage of legislation, he was a writer 
of note. His many articles with regard 
to cotton have appeared in various cotton 
publications. 

Harvey Adams was born in Hannibal, 
Mo. He served as an officer in the 
U.S. Navy during World War I. He was 
an active member of the American Le- 
gion for quite a long time. Prior to his 
acceptance of the post with the Agri- 
cultural Council of Arkansas, Mr. Adams 
was manager of the truck and commer- 
cial division of the Ford Motor Co., in the 
city of Memphis. He at one time served 
as manager for the John C. Dix Corp. 
He was a member of the Decatur Street 
Christian Church in Memphis, Tenn. He 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Adams, of Memphis, one daughter, Mrs. 
Dan Donahue, and three grandchildren, 
all residing in New Orleans. 

Mrs. Gathings’ and my deepest sym- 
pathy goes to his beloved companion, 
Elizabeth, as well as to his daughter and 
grandchildren in their great loss. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, Jury 24, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr, METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev, Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, who hast been the hope 
and strength of the passing genera- 


tions, and who in all ages hast given 
men the power to seek Thee, and seeking 
Thee to find Thee: To these servants 
dedicated to the public welfare, grant, 
we beseech Thee, a clearer vision of Thy 
might, a greater reliance on Thy un- 
limited resources, and such a confident 
assurance of the final victory of Thy 
kingdom of love, as to dispel all gloom. 
Forbid that any of us should be so 
blinded by self-deceit as to assume that 
that kingdom can come only along the 
path of our opinions. 


We humbly pray Thy kingdom come, 
even though the way of its coming may 
veto our timetables and our personal pre- 
scriptions for the cure of evils that blight 
the life of today. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, July 23, 1964, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9021) to 
authorize the conveyance of two tracts 
of land situated in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to the Board of Education of Salt Lake 
City. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 3846) to 
establish a land and water conservation 
fund to assist the States and Federal 
agencies in meeting present and future 
outdoor recreation demands and needs 
of the American people, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9 to the bill (H.R. 7381) to 
simplify, modernize, and consolidate the 
laws relating to the employment of civil- 
ians in more than one position and the 
laws concerning the civilian employment 
of retired members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes, and that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3 to the 
bill. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 3846) to establish a 
land and water conservation fund to 
assist the States and Federal agencies 
in meeting present and future outdoor 
recreation demands and needs of the 
American people, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


REPORT ON CONTINUING INADEQUATE CONTROL 
Over PROGRAMING AND FINANCING OF CON- 
STRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on continuing inadequate con- 
trol over programing and financing of con- 
struction, Department of the Air Force, dated 
July 1964 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


REPORT ON INADEQUATE CRITERIA FOR IDENTI- 
FYING AND ELIMINATING ELABORATE OR 
EXTRAVAGANT DESIGNS OR MATERIALS IN 
CONSTRUCTING AND EQUIPPING Low-RENT 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on inadequate criteria for 
identifying and eliminating elaborate or ex- 
travagant designs or materials in construct- 
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ing and equipping low-rent housing projects, 
Public Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, dated July 1964 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON INEFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION OF 
ALLOTMENTS OF PAY BY MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on ineffective administration 
of allotments of pay by military personnel, 
Department of the Army, dated July 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF CERTAIN PROBLEMS 
RELATING TO ADMINISTRATION OF THE Eco- 
NOMIC AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
FOR VIETNAM 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a review of certain prob- 
lems relating to administration of the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance program for 
Vietnam, 1958-62, Agency for International 
Development, Department of State, dated 
July 1964 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
ASSISTANCE FOR FINANCING COMMERCIAL 
IMPORTS AND OTHER FINANCIAL ELEMENTS 
UNDER ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM FOR VIETNAM 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of the administration 
of assistance for financing commercial im- 
ports and other financial elements under the 
economic and technica] assistance program 
for Vietnam, 1958-62, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, Department of State, 
dated July 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Goverment 
Operations. 


Report ON ACTIVITIES OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
activities of the Geological Survey, for the 
6-month period ended June 30, 1964; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON TorT CLAIMS PAID BY OFFICE OF 
EMERGENCY PLANNING 


A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, on tort 
claims paid by that Office, during fiscal year 
1964; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A petition signed by the chairman, 
Kadena-son Assembly, of the island of Oki- 
nawa, praying for the public election for the 
post of chief executive; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The petition of Elbert C. Stout, of El Paso, 
Tex., relating to medical care for the aged; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 10939. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1238). 


July 24 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Edward Steidle, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DODD (for himself and Mr. 
CURTIS) : 

S. 3027. A bill to incorporate the Amer- 
ican Academy of Actuaries; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3028. A bill to authorize the President 
to appoint Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
retired, to the grade of general in the U.S. 
Air Force; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3029. A bill to provide authority for the 
payment of per diem for certain travel of 
employees of the Department of the Navy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KucHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3030. A bill to amend section 510(a) (1) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CHARTER OF AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF ACTUARIES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill which 
would provide for a Federal charter for 
the American Academy of Actuaries. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill be printed following my remarks, 
and that it remain at the desk for 1 week 
in order that other Senators who wish 
to cosponsor it may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, will be printed in the 
Recorp and remain at the desk as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 3027) to incorporate the 
American Academy of Actuaries, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dopp (for himself and Mr. 
CURTIS), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. CORPORATION CREATED.—The 
persons named below and their associates 
and successors are created a body corporate 
by the name of “American Academy of Actu- 
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aries” (hereinafter referred to as the “Acad- 
emy”) and by such name shall be known and 
have perpetual succession and the powers 
and limitations contained in this Act: 

Sec. 2. COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION.—A 
majority of the persons named in section 1 
of this Act are authorized to meet to com- 
plete the organization of the Academy by 
the adoption of bylaws, by the election of 
officers and directors to serve until the close 
of the first annual meeting of the Academy, 
and by doing all other things necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this Act. 

SEC. 3. OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF ACAD- 
EMY.—The objects and purposes of the Acad- 
emy shall be: 

(1) To advance the knowledge of actuarial 
science, which had its origin in the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of probabilities to hu- 
man affairs and from which life insurance, 
pension plans, casualty insurance, and other 
analogous institutions derive their princi- 
ples of operation; 

(2) To encourage the consideration of all 
monetary questions involving, separately or 
in combination, the mathematical doctrine 
of probabilities and the principles of inter- 
est; 

(3) To promote education in actuarial 
science and the interchange of information 
among actuaries and among the various ac- 
tuarial organizations; 

(4) To establish, promote and maintain 
high standards of conduct and competence 
within the actuarial profession; 

(5) To encourage the coordination of ef- 
forts of the organizations named in section 
1 of this Act. 


THE INCORPORATORS 


John C. Angle, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Clarence L. Alford, Nashville, Tennessee, 
John C. Archibald, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Henry E. Blagden, Newark, New Jersey. 
Thomas P. Bowles, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dorrance C. Bronson, Washington, District 
of Columbia. 
Edward D. Brown, Jr., Chicago, Illinois, 
Harley N. Bruce, Chicago, Illinois. 
George M. Bryce, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
George B. Buck, Jr., New York, New York. 
Donald G. Clark, Stamford, Connecticut. 
Harold E. Curry, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Mary M. Cusic, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Charles C. Dubuar, Albany, New York. 
John K. Dyer, Jr,, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, New York, New York. 
Frank J. Gadient, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Walter C. Green, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Frank L. Griffin, Jr., Chicago, Illinois. 
William E. Groves, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Frank Harwayne, New York, New York. 
William J. Hazam, Wakefield, Massachu- 


setts. 

Victor E. Henningsen, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Reinhard A. Hohaus, Greens Farms, Con- 
necticut. 

Reuben I. Jacobson, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Wilmer A. Jenkins, New York, New York. 

Walter Kiem, New York, New York. 

Meno T. Lake, Los Angeles, California. 

Edwin B. Lancaster, New York, New York. 

William Leslie, Jr., New York, New York. 

Joseph Linder, New York, New York, 

Laurence H. Longley-Cook, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 

Lauren J. Lutz, Syracuse, New York. 

Daniel J. McNamara, New York, New York. 

Norton E. Masterson, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, 

Allen L. Mayerson, Lansing, Michigan. 

Charles Mehlman, San Francisco, Califor- 


nia. 

Carlton H. Menge, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

John H. Miller, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Wendell A. Milliman, Seattle, Washington. 
5 Thomas E. Murrin, San Francisco, Cali- 
'ornia. 
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Joseph Musher, Washington, District of 
Columbia, 

Robert J. Myers, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

Carroll E. Nelson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A. C. Olshen, San Francisco, California. 

H. Lewis Rietz, Houston, Texas. 

Henry F. Rood, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Walter L. Rugland, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

David G. Scott, Chicago, Illinois. 

Charles A, Siegfried, New York, New York. 

H. Raymond Strong, Dallas, Texas. 

Oscar Swenson, Los Angeles, California. 

Harmon R. Taylor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

G. Frank Waites, San Francisco, California. 

Andrew C. Webster, New York, New York, 

Bert A. Winter, Newark, New Jersey. 

In furtherance of these ends the Academy 
may promote activities to recruit and edu- 
cate those who desire to become actuaries 
and to undertake such other activities as 
may seem desirable. 

SEC. 4. POWERS OF ACADEMY.—The Academy 
shall have the following powers: 

(1) To adopt, amend and administer by- 
laws, not inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States or of any State, territory, or 
possession of the United States in which the 
Academy is to operate, for the management 
of its property and the regulation of its 
affairs; 

(2) To adopt, use, and alter a corporate 


(3) To choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the business of the 
Academy may require; 

(4) To sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 
(5) To contract and be contracted with; 

(6) To transfer, lease, or convey real or 
personal property; 

(7) To take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, bequest, or otherwise, 
any property, real or personal, necessary for 
carrying into effect the purposes of the Acad- 
emy, subject to the applicable provisions of 
law of any State (a) governing the amount 
or kind of real and personal property which 
may be held by, or (b) otherwise limiting 
or controlling the ownership of real and per- 
sonal property by a corporation operating in 
such State; 

(8) To borrow money for the purpose of 
the Academy, issue bonds, or other evidence 
of indebtedness therefor, and secure the same 
by mortgage or pledge, subject to applicable 
Federal or State laws; 

(9) To do any and all acts necessary and 
proper to carry out the objects and purposes 
of the Academy. 

Sec. 5. PRINCIPAL OFFICE; TERRITORIAL SCOPE 
or ACTIVITIES.— 

A. The principal office of the Academy 
shall be established at such place as its Board 
of Directors deems appropriate. 

B. The activities of the Academy may be 
conducted throughout the various States, 
territories, and possessions of the United 
States. 

C. The Academy shall maintain at all times 
in the District of Columbia a designated 
agent authorized to accept service of process 
for the Academy, such designation to be filed 
in the Office of the Clerk of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

D. Notice to, or service upon such agent, 
or mailed to the business address of such 
agent, shall be deemed sufficient notice of 
service upon the Academy. 

Sec. 6. MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS.— 

A. Eligibility for membership in the Acad- 
emy and the rights and privileges of Mem- 
bers shall, except as provided in this Act, be 
determined according to the bylaws of the 
Academy. 

B. Each Member shall be entitled to one 
vote. 

Sec. 7. GOVERNING Bopy; COMPOSITION; 
TENURE.—The Academy shall be governed by 
a board of directors composed of not less 
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than ten or more than thirty-five Members. 
The method of election, term of office, and 
other matters pertaining to the board of 
directors shall be provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 8. OFFICES OF ACADEMY; POWERS AND 
Duries.— 

A. The officers of the Academy shall be 
members of the Academy and shall consist 
of a president, the number of vice presidents 
provided in the bylaws, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, and such other officers as may be pro- 
vided in the bylaws. 

B. The officers shall perform such duties 
and have such powers as the bylaws and the 
board of directors may from time to time 
prescribe. 

Sec, 9, DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OR ASSETS 
TO MEMBERS; LOANS.— 

A. No part of the income or assets of the 
Academy shall inure to any Member, officer 
or director, or be distributable to any such 
person; except that the board of directors 
may from time to time employ such persons 
as it deems necessary to carry out the ob- 
jects and purposes of the Academy and com- 
pensate them in the form of salary or other- 
wise for the services rendered or duties per- 
formed. 

B. The Academy shall not make loans to 
any members or employees. 

Sec. 10. NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF ACAD- 
EMY.—The Academy and its members, offi- 
cers, and directors, as such, shall not con- 
tribute to or otherwise support or assist any 
political party or candidate for elective pub- 
lic office. 

Sec. 11. LIABILITY FOR AcTs oF OFFICERS 
AND AGENTS.—The Academy shall be liable 
for the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 

Sec. 12. PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF 
STOCK OR PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS.—The Acad - 
emy shall haye no power to issue any shares 
of stock, to declare or pay any dividends, or 
to engage in business for pecuniary profit. 

Sec. 13. Books AND RECORDS; INSPECTION.— 
The Academy shall keep correct and complete 
books and records of account. It shall also 
keep minutes of the proceedings of the meet- 
ings of its members, its board of directors, 
and committees having any authority under 
the board of directors. It shall also keep 
a record of the names and addresses of its 
members. 

Sec. 14. AUDIT or FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; 
REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.— 

A. Financial transactions of the Academy 
shall be audited annually in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards by 
independent certified public accountants or 
by licensed public accountants, certified or 
licensed by a regulatory authority of a State 
or other political subdivision of the United 
States. The audits shall be conducted at 
the place, or places, where the accounts of 
the Academy are normally kept. All books, 
accounts, financial records, reports, files and 
all other papers, things, or property, belong- 
ing to or in use by the Academy and neces- 
sary to facilitate the audits, shall be made 
available to the person, or persons, con- 
ducting the audits; full facilities for yerify- 
ing transactions for the balances or secu- 
rities held by depositories, fiscal agents, and 
custodians shall be offered to such person 
or persons. 

B. The report of such independent audit 
shall be submitted to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fiscal year for which the audit was made. 
The report shall set forth the scope of the 
audit and shall include such statements as 
are necessary to present fairly the Academy's 
assets and liabilities and its surplus or 
deticit, with an analysis ot the changes 
therein during the year, supplemented in 
reasonable detail by a statement of its in- 
come and expenses during the year, together 
with the independent auditor’s opinion of 
those statements. 
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Sec. 15. Use or Assets UPON DISSOLUTION 
OR LIQUIDATION.—Upon final dissolution or 
liquidation of the Academy, and after the 
discharge or satisfaction of all outstanding 
obligations and liabilities, the remaining 
assets of the Academy shall be used by the 
board of directors for one or more of the 
purposes stated in section 3 of this Act. 

Sec. 16. EXCLUSIVE RIGHT To NAME AND 
SEaLs.—The Academy shall have sole and 
exclusive right to use the name “American 
Academy of Actuaries” and such seals as 
the corporation may lawfully adopt. 

Sec. 17. RESERVATION OF RIGHT To AMEND 
OR REPEAL CHARTER.—The right to alter, 
amend, or repeal this Act is expressly reserved 
to the Congress. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, over the 
years the Congress has found it desirable 
and in the public interest to grant Fed- 
eral charters to a number of organiza- 
tions in the scientific and professional 
field when their activities have been on 
a nationwide basis. For example, this 
has been done for such organizations as 
the American Chemical Society, the 
American Historical Association, the 
American Society of International Law, 
the Foundation of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation, and the National Academy of 
Sciences. Such Federal charters have 
been of value not only to the organiza- 
tions involved, but also they are very 
much in the public interest in that the 
professional and scientific aims and pur- 
poses of the groups involved are made 
known to the general public. 

The profession of actuary is an old one, 
dating from the foundation of the busi. 
ness of life insurance. An actuary is one 
who practices actuarial science, which 
has been defined as the science which 
had its origin in the application of the 
doctrine of probabilities to human affairs 
and from which life insurance, pension 
plans, casualty insurance and other anal- 
ogous institutions derive their principles 
of operation. It was entirely due to de- 
velopment of the theory of “life contin- 
gencies” by the early actuaries that the 
system of legal reserve life insurance be- 
came possible and, as the practice of life 
insurance grew, the profession grew with 
it. Actuaries undergo a long and rigor- 
ous training, both academic and prac- 
tical, in order to be able to perform their 
duties. The examinations of the Society 
of Actuaries and of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society are generally considered at 
least as difficult as those of any other 
profession. 

The actuarial profession is largely re- 
sponsible for the technical methods and 
framework leading to the enormous ag- 
gregate of today’s economic protection 
against the hazards of death, disability, 
retirement and property loss. The field 
of actuarial science and its influence on 
the social and economic affairs of the 
Nation have been growing rapidly in re- 
cent years with the great expansion that 
has taken place in all phases of the in- 
surance business. 

The lives of some 130 million persons 
in the United States are insured by life 
insurance companies, and at least as 
many persons are protected under cas- 
ualty insurance contracts. These life 
and casualty insurance companies must 
compute and establish reserve liabilities 
which guarantee the fulfillment of policy 
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contract obligations. These reserves are 
determined in accordance with actuarial 
theory and techniques. 

Retirement plans in the United States 
have experienced a tremendous growth 
in recent years. The number of persons 
covered by private and public plans— 
other than social security—has in- 
creased more than 600 percent since 
1930. In 1930, less than 5½ million peo- 
ple were covered by retirement plans; at 
the end of 1962 the number was 
over 35 million. Assets and reserves in 
1930 were less than $1% billion; at the 
end of 1962 they were more than $100 
billion. The longrun security of the 
employees covered is dependent upon 
contributions made and reserves ac- 
cumulated under such plans and it is the 
actuary, with calculations based on 
actuarial theory and techniques, who 
makes the recommendations for these 
contributions and reserves. 

Among other fields requiring the serv- 
ices and calculations of the actuary are 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, work- 
men’s compensation insurance, and the 
many other forms of casualty insurance, 
such as automobile liability. The actu- 
ary, too, advises the Federal Government 
on financing problems of the social se- 
curity system and other retirement sys- 
tems and provides the actuarial calcula- 
tions necessary to determine the cost of 
the benefits and the financing bases that 
must be adopted. The actuary also ad- 
vises on certain census and vital statis- 
tics problems. 

Over the years, four nationally recog- 
nized actuarial bodies have been de- 
veloped to provide for the training and 
qualifications of actuaries. These bodies 
hold meetings at which professional 
papers may be discussed and ideas ex- 
changed. In each of these bodies, there 
is emphasis generally in one or more of 
the branches of actuarial science but not 
in all of them, and each has set up cer- 
tain membership requirements—based 
on passing examinations or on having 
certain experience qualifications. These 
four actuarial bodies—in the order of 
their size—are as follows: the Society of 
Actuaries, whose primary fields are life 
insurance, health insurance, and pen- 
sions; the Casualty Actuarial Society 
primarily comprising casualty, fire, and 
health insurance; the Conference of Ac- 
tuaries in Public Practice, whose field 
covers all branches of insurance, welfare 
benefits, and pensions from the stand- 
point of consulting actuaries; and the 
Fraternal Actuarial Association, whose 
interests lie in the provision of insurance 
through fraternal orders. Many ac- 
tuaries belong to more than one of these 
bodies. 

Despite the existence of these four ac- 
tuarial bodies, with few exceptions there 
are no legal provisions—Federal or 
State—specifying the technical educa- 
tion and experience that an individual 
should have in order to hold himself 
forth to the public as an actuary. In 
fact, as the situation now stands, any 
person can so designate himself, and 
the public has no assurance of his quali- 
fications to serve it as an actuary. 

We have referred to the tremendous 
increase in the number of private pen- 
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sion plans. Many firms have been 
formed to advise clients with respect to 
these plans, and some of these firms list 
themselves or certain members as ac- 
tuaries. A number of such firms are 
well staffed by experienced actuaries, 
but others are not. There is no pro- 
hibition against, or restriction with re- 
spect to, a person designating and pre- 
senting himself to the public as an ac- 
tuary even though he may practice in 
those areas where the public interest is 
involved. The uniformed client does not 
know whether or not he is obtaining the 
services of a qualified actuary. The 
question of legal recognition of actuaries 
can no longer be ignored. 

The four actuarial bodies attempt to 
recruit and train enough qualified ac- 
tuaries to meet the needs of the public, 
and they require their members to meet 
strict standards of education, training, 
and professional conduct. It now ap- 
pears necessary and advisable to alert 
the Congress, the Federal departments, 
and the public to recognize only qualified 
actuaries and to advocate means for the 
legal recognition or accreditation of 
these qualified actuaries. 

As a standard for accreditation for 
an actuary, it would be impractical to 
refer to membership in one of the four 
actuarial bodies; first, because of com- 
plications arising from the fact that each 
body has more than one class of mem- 
bership, and second, because there are 
capable practicing actuaries who are not 
members of any of these organizations. 
It was concluded that the best solution 
would be a new organization with one 
class of membership. 

Accordingly, in order to advance the 
knowledge of actuarial science through 
education and the promotion of the con- 
cepts thereof in the minds of the gen- 
eral public; to establish, promote, and 
maintain high standards of conduct and 
competence within the actuarial pro- 
fession; and to encourage in this purpose 
the coordination of the efforts of the ex- 
isting actuarial bodies and of other prov- 
en competent persons not now members 
thereof, it is proposed to organize a fed- 
erally chartered organization termed 
the “American Academy of Actuaries.” 
The four actuarial bodies have endorsed 
this proposal by resolution of their gov- 
erning boards and by vote of their mem- 
bers. 

It is planned that all full members of 
the existing national actuarial organiza- 
tions may automatically become mem- 
bers of the academy. Less than “full” 
members of these bodies may also be- 
come members of the academy if they 
have satisfactory academic training and 
experience in actuarial science. Fur- 
thermore, the membership will not be 
confined to those who are members of 
the existing four bodies, but will also be 
available to others if they have satis- 
factory experience. Ultimately, it is the 
purpose of the academy that all persons 
who wish to be members will be able to 
attain this purpose by passing examina- 
tions of a comprehensive nature in ac- 
tuarial mathematics and insurance prin- 
ciples which, along with demonstrated 
experience, will establish their compe- 
tence as actuaries. 
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The Internal Revenue Service should 
be able to recognize whether a person 
is a qualified actuary in connection with 
its pension-plan review activities when 
he presents figures or statements having 
an actuarial content. In the future, 
membership in the American Academy 
of Actuaries will, it is believed, be ac- 
ceptable as such a standard for qualifi- 
cation where such need arises. 

The creation of the academy would be 
of great value not only to the general 
public and to the actuarial profession, 
but also to a number of Federal, State, 
and local government agencies that 
either have dealings with actuaries or, 
in some cases, employ actuaries. Under 
these circumstances the agencies in- 
volved could readily establish appropriate 
accreditation procedures for persons to 
appear before them in connection with 
matters involving actuarial problems. 

Mr. President, this bill is needed in im- 
proving the security of the many employ- 
ees and others covered under the vast 
benefit programs in effect in our Nation, 
in the recognition and encouragement 
that it would give to this important pro- 
fession and science, and in the public 
interest generally. I urge its speedy en- 
actment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut in introduc- 
ing the bill that would provide for a Fed- 
eral charter for the American Academy 
of Actuaries. 

Over the years of my congressional 
service, I have had the opportunity to 
study closely the financial implications 
of both private and public measures 
aimed at providing economic security 
for the people of our country. Such 
measures must, of course, have a sound 
financing base, and this can be achieved 
only if there is continuing actuarial 
analysis, evaluation, and guidance of the 
multitude of plans and programs that 
have been developed for these purposes, 
The actuaries so involved must not only 
be technically well trained in this dif- 
ficult and complex mathematical area, 
but also they must be persons of high 
professional stature and integrity. 
Although there is naturally some range 
of variation present in actuarial cost 
estimates for programs that extend 
many years into the future, the profes- 
sional actuary must develop the most 
likely assumptions for sound financing of 
the particular plan under consideration, 
and then the cost calculations must be 
made with the utmost accuracy and pre- 
cision possible with the experience data 
available. In the final analysis, the eco- 
nomic security of the participants of 
these plans rests largely upon the pro- 
fessional skill and integrity of the actu- 


ary. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut has given full details as to 
why a Federal charter for the American 
Academy of Actuaries is desirable, not 
only to the actuarial profession, but also 
to the general public of our country so 
that the professional and scientific aims 
and purposes of this profession can bet- 
ter be made known. It is my under- 
standing that there is unanimity of 
opinion in the desirability of forming this 
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new actuarial body among all the mem- 
bers of the existing four specialized na- 
tional actuarial organizations and that 
various Federal and State agencies with 
whom this idea has been discussed wel- 
come the formation of an organization, 
membership in which will serve as a 
satisfactory standard for qualification of 
an actuary. 

Mr. President, this bill will make a 
definite and significant step forward in 
improving and strengthening the eco- 
nomic security of the vast majority of 
persons in our Nation by the recognition 
that it will give to the truly professional 
nature of actuarial science. I urge that 
it be enacted as speedily as possible. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut for introducing the bill. 
I am happy to join in it. I hope it will 
have early approval of the Senate. 

Mr. DODD. Iam grateful for the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska. 1 
join him in the hope that it will receive 
serious and early consideration. 


APPOINTMENT OF MAJ. GEN. BEN- 
JAMIN FOULOIS, RETIRED, TO 
GRADE OF GENERAL IN THE U.S 
AIR FORCE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the President to appoint Maj. 
Gen. Benjamin Foulois, retired, to the 
grade of general in the U.S. Air Force. 

This is an honor and a tribute which 
I think all of my colleagues will agree is 
well deserved, because Major General 
Foulois has served his country on active 
duty and in retired status for a total of 
63 years. 

He qualified as an Army pilot in 1909, 
commanded the 1st Aero Squadron with 
the Mexican Expedition in 1915 and 1916, 
was Chief of the Air Services of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France during World War I, and he was 
Chief of the Army Air Corps from 1931 
until his retirement on December 31, 
1935. 

Major General Foulois was one of the 
real aviation pioneers, and he has served 
his country for many years in a colorful, 
constructive, and outstanding manner. 

It was not until 1963 that he received 
a decoration in recognition of his serv- 
ices because during the entire period of 
his active duty awards for aviation were 
not authorized. An act of Congress au- 
thorized the presentation to Major Gen- 
eral Foulois of an Air Force medal of 
recognition. 

But I do not think our expression of 
thanks and gratitude to Major General 
Foulois will be complete until we give 
him the rank of general in the U.S. Air 
Force. 

It is only appropriate that a former 
Chief of the Army Air Corps hold this 
rank and I hope the Senate will give 
prompt approval to the bill I have just 
introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3028) to authorize the 
President to appoint Maj. Gen. Ben- 
jamin D. Foulois, retired, to the grade 
of general in the U.S. Air Force, intro- 
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duced by Mr. Dopp, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
NAVY EMPLOYEES ON CALIFORNIA 
OFFSHORE ISLANDS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide authority for payments of 
per diem for certain travel of employees 
of the Department of the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, 

The bill (S. 3029) to provide authority 
for the payment of per diem for certain 
travel of employees of the Department 
of the Navy, introduced by Mr. KucHEL, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the more difficult assignments for ci- 
vilian employees of the U.S. Navy is 
serving on the California offshore islands 
doing tracking and data gathering work. 
The islands are remote, and transporta- 
tion between these islands and the Cali- 
fornia mainland is provided for civilian 
employees only on weekends. 

In order to compensate these workers 
for the unusual necessity of maintaining 
a home both on the island and on the 
mainland, the Navy had been paying 
them per diem expense money at the 
rate of $6 per day. Without this ad- 
ditional incentive pay, the Navy con- 
tended, it could not attract talented and 
capable employees to do these jobs. 

At the request of the General Account- 
ing Office, the Navy terminated the per 
diem payments for civilian personnel 
working on the offshore islands. The 
GAO contends per diem can be paid only 
when an employee is away from his 
permanent duty station. 

The Navy advises me that it expects 
to lose 20 percent of its employees on 
the offshore islands if some form of the 
per diem allowance is not restored. The 
Navy is particularly upset because those 
men who would leave are highly trained 
and skilled technical personnel who 
would be very difficult to replace. 

The bill which I am introducing would 
provide a constructive solution to this 
problem by permitting the Navy to pay 
these men an allowance not to exceed 
$10 a day, for the extra travel costs and 
inconvenience of working on the offshore 
islands. This legislation has the ap- 
proval of both the Navy and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. I hope the Sen- 
ate will give it most serious considera- 
tion. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am always delighted 
to yield to my able friend from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The bill would affect 
islands offshore from California, but I 
call attention to the fact that we have 
offshore islands in the East, and we want 
to have them properly taken care of. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will put it that if the 
U.S. Navy were to find that there were 
problems with respect to the offshore 
islands off the great Commonwealth 
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that my friend so magnificently rep- 
5 they would be included in this 
bill. 
Mr. KEATING. I thank my friend. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Perhaps I should in- 
clude them. 

Mr. KEATING. Ithink so. We may 
want to amend the bill. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 510(a) (1) 
OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of Commerce, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to amend section 510(a) (1) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. Iask unani- 
mous consent that the letter from the 
Secretary, a statement of the purpose of 
the bill, and a comparative text showing 
the changes the proposed bill would 
make in existing law, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter, statement, and comparative text 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3030) to amend section 
510(a) (1) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The letter, statement of purpose, and 
comparative text presented by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON are as follows: 


THe SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There are submitted 
herewith four copies of a proposed bill to- 
gether with a statement of its purpose and 
provisions, to amend section 510 (a) (1) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. A compara- 
tive text showing the changes the proposed 
bill would make in existing law is also in- 
cluded. 

As stated in the statement of purpose and 
provisions, this amendment is made neces- 
sary by the expiration on June 30, 1964, of 
the proviso to that section. Since additional 
ships are scheduled for trade-in during the 
coming months, it would be highly desirable 
if the Congress could pass this proposal at 
the present session. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposed legislation to the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER H. HODGES. 


STATEMENT OF THE PURPOSES AND PROVISIONS 
OF THE Drarr BILL To AMEND SECTION 
510 (a) (1) or THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 
1936 


When section 510 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, was enacted it defined an “obso- 
lete vessel” for purposes of the trade-in 
provisions of that section as a vessel which— 

(A) Is of not less than 1,350 gross tons; 

(B) Is not less than 17 years old and, in 
the judgment of the Commission, is obsolete 
or inadequate for successful operation in the 
domestic or foreign trade of the United 
States; and 

(C) Is owned by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States and has been owned by 
such citizen or citizens for at least 3 years 
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immediately prior to the date of acquisition 
under the section. 

In 1952, however, a proviso was added to 
this definition which provided that until 
June 30, 1958, the term “obsolete vessel” 
shall mean a vessel which— 

(A) Is of not less than 1,350 gross tons; 

(B) Is not less than 12 years old; and 

(C) Is owned by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States and has been owned by 
such citizen or citizens for at least 3 years 
immediately prior to the date of acquisition 
under this section. 

This proviso had been extended by subse- 
quent legislation so that it would remain ap- 
plicable until June 30, 1964. 

The difference between the original defini- 
tion and the proviso is in subdivision (B) of 
both of them. Subdivision (B) of the origi- 
nal definition requires that the vessel to be 
traded in be not less than 17 years old and 
in the judgment of the Commission obsolete 
or inadequate for successful operation in the 
domestic or foreign trade of the United 
States. Subdivision (B) of the proviso 
merely requires that the vessel be not less 
than 12 years old. 

The reason for enactment of the proviso 
was to permit an orderly replacement pro- 
gram for war-built ships all of which were 
built between 1941 and 1946 and would 
reach the end of their statutory 20-year lives 
between 1961 and 1966. The purpose was to 
avoid such block obsolesence by permitting 
the trade-in of some of these vessels before 
they become 20 years of age and some after 
they reach that age. For that reason the 
minimum age required for trade-in by the 
proviso was 12 years and there was no re- 
quirement for a finding that the traded-in 
ship is obsolete or inadequate for successful 
operation in the domestic or foreign trade 
of the United States. 

Upon expiration of the proviso on June 30, 
1964, the original definition again became ap- 
plicable. The 17-year minimum age will not 
be a problem, because all of the war-built 
ships were at least 17 years old on the date 
the proviso expired. The required finding, 
however, will be a problem, 

Under the replacement program for sub- 
sidized operators, it is anticipated that 15 to 
20 new ships will be built per year. The 
program for replacement of the war-built 
ships will be completed in 1975. This means 
that some of the war-built ships will be op- 
erated with the aid of operating-differential 
subsidy until they are about 30 years of age. 
Section 605(b) of the act provides that op- 
erating-differential subsidy shall not be paid 
for the operation of vessels built before Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, which are more than 20 years 
old (or for the operation of vessels built after 
that date which are more than 25 years old) 
unless the Secretary of Commerce finds that 
it is to the public interest to do so. A find- 
ing that a ship, say a C-3, is obsolete or in- 
adequate for successful operation in the do- 
mestic or foreign trade of the United States 
at its age of 17 years is not consistent with 
a finding that it is to the public interest to 
pay operating-differential subsidy for the op- 
eration of other ships of the same type until 
they are 30 years of age. In addition on the 
basis of current market values, we have re- 
cently fixed the value of two C-3's which are 
respectively 20 and 21 years old under the 
Vessel Exchange Act for trade-in purposes at 
approximately $850,000 each, and we have five 
applicants for the trade-out of these ships 
under that act. These facts likewise are not 
consistent with a finding that such vessels 
are obsolete or inadequate for successful op- 
eration in the domestic or foreign trade of 
the United States. 


The draft bill would amend section 510(a) 
(1) to eliminate this inconsistency by strik- 
ing out the required finding and substituting 
therefor a finding that the vessel should be 
traded in when determined by the Secretary 
of Commerce to be in the public interest. 
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COMPARATIVE TEXT SHOWING THE CHANGES THE 
Drarr BILL To AMEND SECTION 510(a) (1) 
WouLp MAKE IN THAT SECTION 

(Deletions are shown in black brackets; new 

material is shown in italic) 

Src. 501. (a) When used in this section 

(1) The term “obsolete vessel” means a 

vessel or vessels, each of which (A) is of not 
less than one thousand three hundred and 
fifty gross tons; (B) is not less than seventeen 
years old; and [in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, is obsolete or inadequate for suc- 
cessful operation in the domestic or foreign 
trade of the United States] in the judgment 
of the Secretary of Commerce should be re- 
placed in the public interest; and (C) is 
owned by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States and has been owned by such citizen 
or citizens for at least three years immedi- 
ately prior to the date of acquisition here- 
under [: Provided, That until June 30, 1964, 
the term “obsolete vessel“ shall mean a ves- 
sel or vessels, each of which (A) is of not 
less than one thousand three hundred and 
fifty gross tons; (B) is not less than twelve 
years old; and (C) is owned by a citizen or 
citizens of the United States and has been 
owned by such citizen or citizens for at least 
three years immediately prior to the date of 
acquisition hereunder]. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL (AMENDMENT 
NO, 1137) 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to H.R. 10939, 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill. The amendment is submitted 
on behalf of myself, my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Karol, and the Sen- 
ators from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON and Mr. McIntyre]. I ask that the 
amendment be printed, and that it also 
be printed in the Recor», together with 
a notice of motion for a suspension of 
the rule. I do so at this time so that 
other Senators whose States have naval 
shipyards, and who are interested, may 
join with Senators KEATING, COTTON, Mo- 
INTYRE, and me in the submission of the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the notice of 
motion to suspend the rule, submitted by 
Mr. Javits, is as follows: 

NoTICE or MOTION To SUSPEND THE RULE 

Mr. Javits submitted the following notice 
in writing: 

“In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 10939) 
the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1965, the following amendment; namely: 
Before the last section thereof insert the 
following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. —. None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act shall be used to defray any 
expense incident to the closing of any Navy 
shipyard until the Secretary of Defense has 
transmitted to the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a detailed study of the need and 
justification for the closing of that ship- 
yard, and (1) each such committee has 
transmitted to the Secretary written notice 
to the effect that such committee has no 
objection to the closing of that shipyard, 
or (2) forty-five days have elapsed after the 
transmittal by the Secretary of such study 
to those committees.’ 
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“Renumber the following section accord- 
ingly.” 

Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. KEAT- 
ING, Mr. CorToN, and Mr, McINTYRE) also 
submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R, 10939 making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


U.S. DOLLARS FOR PUBLIC WORKS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—WHY 


MENT NO. 1138) 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to H.R. 
11380—the amendments to the Foreign 
Assistance Act—and ask that the amend- 
ment lie at the desk and be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

This is a simple amendment to add to 
the bill H.R. 11380 the provisions of S. 
1856 which is now on the Senate Calen- 
dar, Order No. 995, having been reported 
by the able and distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
from the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. My amendment makes no 
change whatsoever in the provisions of 
S. 1856—it merely attaches it to the for- 
eign assistance amendments which will 
shortly be before the Senate for action. 

S. 1856—which is my amendment—in- 
creases the authorization for the accel- 
erated public works program by $1.5 
billion. 

In connection with the Senate’s consid- 
eration of the poverty program, I made 
a statement earlier this week on the floor 
indicating why I believed an extension 
and increase in the accelerated public 
works program was an essential part of 
the President’s war against poverty. 

As far as it goes, the President’s pro- 
gram for his war against poverty as con- 
tained in S. 2642 is a good beginning. 
But it does not go far enough. We need 
jobs for our chronic unemployed right 
now. Needed public works cannot wait. 

It is therefore quite appropriate that I 
should propose this amendment to the 
foreign assistance amendments provid- 
ing for the fiscal 1965 foreign assistance 
program. 

At the appropriate time I shall have 
more to say about the administration of 
our foreign aid program, past, present 
and future. 

For the time being, however, I shall 
confine my remarks to my proposed 
amendment. 

We have heard much about the fact 
that this is a “barebone” request for $3.4 
billion for fiscal year 1965. That is not 
quite accurate. Our program for fiscal 
year 1965 is to be in the neighborhood of 
$6 billion. 

On page 272 of the Senate hearings 
on H.R. 11380 appears the following col- 
loquy: 

Senator SYMINGTON. You come out with a 
figure of $3.4 billion. I turn that over to 
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somebody trying to be objective and say, 
“Give me what the true figure is.“ He then 
gives me a figure of $6 billion as actually 
the foreign aid we are going to give or loan 
this year. That includes incidentally over 
$2 billion of Public Law 480 money. The 
AID program is not a $3.4 billion program. 
It is a $6 billion program. Right? 

Mr. BELL (Hon. David E. Bell, Administra- 
tor, Agency for International Development). 
Somewhere between five and six; yes, sir. 


We are dealing, therefore, with a pro- 
posed foreign aid program for the 1965 
fiscal year of about $6 billion. A large 
proportion of this sum will be for public 
works. 

It is therefore entirely appropriate 
that there be added to this sum an 
amount almost one-fourth as much— 
$1.5 billion—for a public works program 
here at home. In that connection, I 
should point out that this sum of $1.5 
billion is not, as is the requested $6 
billion for the foreign aid program, only 
for the fiscal year 1965 with another $6 
billion or more to be proposed for fiscal 
year 1966, and on and on and on into 
the unforeseeable future. This $1.5 bil- 
lion is for the accelerated public works 
program for the years ahead—although 
this sum and more could easily be spent 
in the 1965 fiscal year alone. 

I shall talk at another time in greater 
detail of the significance of this amend- 
ment and what it would do for the un- 
employed in the United States. At this 
time, I only wish to say that if we can 
afford to spend $6 billion annually on a 
foreign assistance program which aids 
the unemployed of foreign countries, we 
can afford to spend almost one-fourth of 
that amount on a one-time effort to aid 
the unemployed in the United States 
through an extended and increased pub- 
lic works program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment was ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 

On page 17, after line 7, add the following 
new section: 

“TITLE VIII—ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 

“Sec. 801. Section 3(d) of the Public Works 
Acceleration Act (Public Law 87-658; 76 Stat. 
542) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“‘(d) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $2,400,000,000 to be 
allocated by the President in accordance with 
subsection (b) of this section, except that 
not less than $800,000,000 shall be allocated 
for public works projects in areas designated 
by the Secretary of Commerce as redevelop- 
ment areas under subsection (b) of section 
5 of the Area Redevelopment Act. Appropri- 
ations made pursuant to this authorization 
after the date of enactment of this sentence 
shall remain available until expended.’ ” 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON ROLE 
OF GOVERNMENT IN USE OF 
PESTICIDES 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Or- 
ganizations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations will resume its 
hearings on the role of Government in 
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pesticide use, regulation and research on 
July 28-29 in room 235, Old Senate Office 
Building at 10 a.m. 

Since this latest round of hearings be- 
gan last April there has been consider- 
able activity relating to pesticides. Last 
winter’s fish kill in the Lower Mississippi 
River Basin raised again questions con- 
cerning the manufacture and use of agri- 
cultural poisons. The subcommittee has 
been following this case closely because it 
brings into focus the many issues and 
problems that surround the pesticide 
controversy. 

We have seen at first hand and for 
the first time the workings of the various 
Government agencies responsible for 
pesticide regulation and research. We 
have seen them work, sometimes to- 
gether, sometimes not, as they attempt 
to reach the answers to such basic ques- 
tions as: What are the hazards of pesti- 
cides and when do they outweigh their 
benefits? 

Since our hearings resumed we have 
seen the first public hearings by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the question 
of whether a pesticide should be re- 
moved from the market. We have seen 
the first water pollution enforcement 
conference to deal with questions of 
pesticide pollution. We have seen two 
pesticides withdrawn from long standing 
use on forage crops after new scientific 
methods detected residues in milk. We 
have seen the problems caused by se- 
rious loopholes in our regulatory laws— 
no manufacturing plant registration, no 
factory inspection, no quality manufac- 
turing control regulations, no authority 
to enjoin unlawful acts by pesticide pro- 
ducers, and a shocking lack of uniform 
control over pesticide waste disposal 
practices, which pose a serious threat to 
our Nation’s waterways. 

Finally, we have seen the first real in- 
dication of a shift in national pesticide 
policy. In its report on the “Use of 
Pesticides” 14 months ago, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee rec- 
ommended that, “Government-sponsored 
programs continue to shift their em- 
phasis from research on broad spectrum 
chemicals to provide more support for 
research on selectively toxic chemicals, 
nonpersistent chemicals, selective meth- 
ods of application, and nonchemical con- 
trol methods such as the use of attract- 
ants and the prevention of reproduc- 
tion.” 

Although the President’s Panel felt 
that “production of safer, more specific, 
and less persistent pesticide chemicals is 
not an unreasonable goal” we saw no 
change in the Government policy until 
this month when President Johnson re- 
quested an additional $29 million for re- 
search on pesticide-pest control. Of this 
amount $12 million will be devoted to 
research on more specific, less persistent 
pesticides and improved methods of ap- 
plication. The President’s request 
“looks toward the reduction and even- 
tual elimination of the need for using 
hazardous chemicals in agricultural pro- 
duction and processing.” This is a real 
breakthrough for the American people. 
This is what we have been hammering at 
and waiting for for over a year. We have 
come a long way. 
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At the hearings next week we will con- 
tinue our close scrutiny of the Missis- 
sippi River fish kill case by hearing from 
Bernard Lorant, of the Velsicol Chem- 
ical Corp., Lloyd L. Lauden, represent- 
ing the American Sugar Cane League, S. 
Leary Jones, executive secretary of the 
Tennessee Stream Pollution Control 
Board, and T. B. Yost, assistant attorney 
general of West Virginia. 


HEARINGS ON IMPACTED AREAS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Education Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare plans to hold 
hearings on S. 2528 and S. 2725 on 
Wednesday and Thursday of next week, 
starting at 9:30 a.m., June 29 and 30. I 
hope that all individuals who have in- 
dicated an interest in these bills will 
immediately make known to the com- 
mittee staff on extension 5375, or room 
4230 New Senate Office Building, their 
wish to be heard on these measures. 

I regret this short notice but it is my 
understanding that since Representative 
Dent of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has scheduled hearings 
on companion legislation in the same 
week, I feel confident that full testi- 
mony can be taken on these measures. 

I wish to stress that it is my hope that 
most witnesses will file statements on 
behalf of the organizations which will 
be given full and complete consideration. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

Statement by him, and editorials on re- 
cent racial rioting in New York City, pub- 
lished in the Nashville Banner of July 22 and 
July 23, 1964, 


THE LAST COLUMN WRITTEN BY 
BRADFORD SMITH OF SHAFTS- 
BURY, VT. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, while I was 
attending the Republican National Con- 
vention in San Francisco last week, I 
read of the death of Bradford Smith, of 
Shaftsbury, Vt. Bradford Smith had a 
fairly good national reputation as a 
writer. 

For the past few years he had pro- 
duced a weekly column for some Ver- 
mont newspapers. 

Last spring he was told that he could 
not live much longer. 

That was pretty tough news for a com- 
paratively young man to take. It would 
have meant the end of the usefulness of 
most people. Bradford Smith, however, 
would not lie down and wait for the end. 

He continued to write his column de- 
signed to make this a better world and 
to make people understand other people 
better, regardless of their station in life. 

His last column appeared July 21, a 
day or two after he died. 
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This last column, written during his 
final hours, not only reveals the charac- 
ter of the man, but also sets forth an 
understanding and a philosophy of life 
so clearly that it should be read by all. 

His closing statement was: 


The peaceful world we seek can come into 
being only if we as individuals will work 
for it. 

It is evasive to blame Khrushchev or Mao 
or De Gaulle. The obligation, as in all great 
works, begins with us. 


I hope that these words coming from 
one who had only a few days to live may 
be heeded. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this last column written by 
Bradford Smith, and published in the 
Bennington Banner on July 21, 1964, 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Bennington (Vt.) Banner, 
July 21, 1964] 
SMALL WorLD: Last COLUMN 
(By Bradford Smith) 

(This last column of Brad Smith's was 
written prior to his death last week, and sub- 
mitted in the knowledge that his end was 
near.) 

I'm sorry to say that this is my last 
column—not because I'm running out of 
ideas, but because I'm running out of steam 
(my particular kind of cancer having turned 
out in the end to be incurable), and a weekly 
column has to be weekly. 

I hope these columns have managed to 
convey one idea, at least—that we do live 
in a small world. The world has become our 
neighborhood—that is perhaps the biggest 
thing that has happened in our lifetime. 
The time when we could ignore a large part 
of that world has gone forever. We are 
all voyagers together on this one planet, 
wherever it is going and whatever its destiny, 
like the passengers on a ship. 

What happens on every ship voyage is 
happening to us now as world citizens. 
When you board a ship, you are among 
strangers. At first, you don’t particularly 
want to know anybody. You are enjoying 
your anonymity and your lack of respon- 
sibility. But gradually the barriers break 
down, and as the yoyage nears its end, a 
burst of fellow-feeling takes hold of the pas- 
sengers as they try to make up for lost time. 

Radio, Telstar, and jet travel have now 
made it plain to all that all men are em- 
barked upon one voyage. We cannot reject 
it, but we can make the most of it. 

We can develop a richer, deeper culture 
than any previous civilization has ever 
known. We can build toward a world pros- 
perity in which economies that now compete 
can support each other. We can combine 
the unity which is necessary for peace, pros- 
perity, and progress with the variety that is 
necessary to suit our individual or national 
preferences in Government, language, reli- 
gion, recreation, art. 

The tools are already in our hands: 

1. Students, workers, teachers, performers, 
and objects of art are already being ex- 
changed among the nations in significant 
numbers. Yet these programs could and 
should be increased many times. 

2. Trade and commerce can promote peace. 
Good trade relations usually aid interna- 
tional understanding. Unless we want to 
fight a perpetual cold war, we should wel- 
come trade with all nations. In the longrun, 
no purpose is served by refusing to trade, 
since our friends will ultimately take the 
business that might have gone to us. 

8. In our time a highly efficient, if some- 
what bewildering complex, of international 
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agencies has been created. Together, they 
are capable of dealing with almost every 
sort of problem. The U.N, itself has proved 
its ability to deal with crises. It has all 
the technical know-how necessary to do even 
more when the big powers show themselves 
ready to trust it, The U.N. agencies are 
working successfully in many fields—health, 
technical aid, food supplies, long-term fi- 
nancing of big projects which will enhance 
productivity, international law, regulation of 
airways and airwaves, and much else. 

4. Voluntary organizations, so much a part 
of our national life, now undertake interna- 
tional programs of wide variety. The 
churches demonstrate their religious con- 
cern for human brotherhood through such 
organizations as Church World Service, 
Catholic Relief Services, Friends Service 
Committee, World Neighbors, the interna- 
tional YMCA. I have seen and admired their 
work abroad. Equally valuable are the work 
of the International Red Cross, CARE, and 
a hundred other agencies dealing with ref- 
ugees, orphans, schools, and hospitals. 
World associations of scientists, artists, labor 
unions, youth, women, writers, and other 
specialists further weave our world into one 
web. Anyone, through his job, his faith or 
his hobby can play a personal part in such 
a network. 

As our world gets to be one neighborhood, 
it also gets to be complicated in its relation- 
ships, until the common man despairs of 
understanding it. Take the field of interna- 
tional trade, where each nation naturally 
seeks its own advantage. Prolonged, in- 
volved negotiations are inescapable. 

Yet internationalism is the central fact of 
our time. We cannot escape it. We cannot 
even understand all that it involves. But 
what we can do is to tap it for our own good 
and in ways congenial to us. Each of us 
can have his own small international in- 
volvement, whether through a pen pal, en- 
tertaining an oversea student, volunteering 
for the Peace Corps. The peaceful world we 
seek can come into being only if we as in- 
dividuals will work for it. 

It’s evasive to blame Khrushchev or Mao or 
De Gaulle. The obligation, as in all great 
works, begins with us. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF SERVICE 
TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS BY 
THE AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN- 
STITUTE FOR PUBLIC POLICY 
RESEARCH 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a short 
time ago, the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Research entered 
its 21st year of service to Members of 
Congress. It is an occasion worth not- 
ing, for so many of us have learned to 
rely upon the excellent analyses and spe- 
cial studies now distributed to 432 Mem- 
bers of both bodies upon their individual 
requests. The purity of scholarship and 
the objective evaluation of all sides of 
legislative problems and issues of public 
importance are the hallmark of the in- 
stitute’s work. 

The institute is unique in method in 
that its scholars are academicians of na- 
tional repute whose products are not 
commissioned by any interest or segment 
of the national economy seeking the en- 
actment of legislation or avoidance of 
its enactment. 

In this 21st year, the institute’s Aca- 
demic Advisory Board is saddened by the 
death of a charter member, the late Dean 
Roscoe Pound. Dean Pound served on 
the Advisory Board from the beginning 
and his great contribution to American 
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jurisprudence was given an even broad- 
er identity by his counseling the Board 
on many important legal and legislative 
treaties published by the institute. 

To these friends within the American 
Enterprise Institute, I offer my felicita- 
tions upon their 20th anniversary and 
my sincere good wishes for continued 
success. 


WAR ON BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Raymond Moley, who is a regular col- 
umnist for Newsweek magazine, on July 
20 of this year published a column en- 
titled “War on Business.” It deals with 
a rather interesting case, in which a 
company in South Carolina undertook to 
go out of business. The National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts have 
been in this case, and the implications 
are absolutely enormous to American 
business and industry. 

The case is now pending in the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and probably will be 
argued in the October term. 

I believe that this column is so vital 
and touches a matter that could become 
such an aggravation in the business com- 
munity that Congress may be con- 
strained to deal with it before too long. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek, July 20, 1964] 
PERSPECTIVE: WAR ON BUSINESS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

While the public is fascinated by L.B.J.'s 
war on poverty, several of the agencies over 
which the great almoner presides are pur- 
suing their war on business with unabated 
vigor. 

A good example is a case which originated 
with the Darlington Manufacturing Co., a 
small textile operation which had its origin 
in South Carolina in 1883. In 1937 it ran 
into trouble and passed through bankruptcy 
proceedings. At that time, Deering Milliken, 
Inc., acquired 41 percent of the Darlington 
stock shares. Deering Milliken continued 
as sales agents for Darlington. 

For a while the company did well, but 
beginning in 1952 it encountered hard going 
which continued until 1956, when the com- 
pany was liquidated. There was nothing 
dubious about this dissolution of the com- 
pany. Its plant and equipment were sold, 
and its contracts were transferred to oth- 
er independent companies. 

However, early in the year of its liquida- 
tion the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica had held an organization drive and won 
a small majority for the union. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board certified the 
union as the employees’ bargaining agent. 
After the liquidation, the union appealed 
to the NLRB, which sent in a trial exam- 
iner. He ruled that closing the business 
was an unfair labor practice, and also that 
Darlington was responsible for wages up to 
the actual termination of the business. 

SWEEPING DECISION 


Nevertheless, the trial examiner ruled that 
Deering Milliken and its affiliated companies 
were not to be regarded as a single com- 
pany with Darlington and were not responsi- 
ble for the unfair labor practice. He also 
ruled that there was ample justification for 
the liquidation other than the presence of 
the union. 

The NLRB was not satisfied with the rul- 
ings of the trial examiner and three more 
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examinations were held. Ultimately, after 
the Kennedy administration took over and 
substantially reconstructed the NLRB, the 
NLRB rendered a sweeping decision that the 
plant closing was an unfair labor practice 
because one of the reasons was the advent 
of the union. It also held that Deering Mil- 
liken and the companies affiliated with it 
along with Darlington constituted a single 
employer and that all were accountable for 
the unfair labor practice. They were ordered 
to pay back wages until such time as the 
employees were either hired by Deering Mil- 
liken or were placed on preferential hiring 
lists in the mills operated by the affiliated 
companies. 

The case was taken to the U.S. court of 
appeals, which decided that Darlington had 
an “absolute prerogative” to go out of busi- 
ness and that the NLRB had no authority 
to assess damages. The union appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court, where it will be 
argued this fall. 

LIABILITY UNLIMITED 

Two basic principles are involved in this 
case, both of which bear upon the vast au- 
thority which has been assumed by the 
NLRB. 

The owners of a business have a right 
to liquidate their company, provided it is 
a bona fide closing and does not disturb 
the public welfare materially. Going out of 
business, as well as going into business, is 
a basic element in a free enterprise system. 

Equally important is the threat that the 
NLRB decision presents to the principles 
of corporate liability. In determining that 
a single employer was involved, the NLRB 
lumped together numerous companies which 
were related to Deering Milliken as sales 
agent. While these companies were owned 
in varying degrees by the same interests 
that owned Darlington, they also had hun- 
dreds of other stockholders who had no in- 
terest in Darlington or in one another. All 
were held liable. 

If the Supreme Court should hold one cor- 
poration liable for the debts of another 
simply because there is an identity of stock- 
holders, it would be a devastating blow to 
the corporate form of business enterprise. It 
would mean that a corporation could never 
be sure about its real financial obligations 
because it could not know the complete 
holdings of its stockholders. Without the 
corporate form of business with its limited 
liability, it would be impossible to raise the 
capital necessary to keep the Nation moving 
forward and to provide jobs for our ever- 
growing population, 


THE WAR IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief statement in regard to the 
international crisis that confronts not 
only the United States, but also the 
world, in respect to the war activities 
which are being conducted in South Viet- 
nam. The United States, in my judg- 
ment, is clearly one of the aggressor na- 
tions in southeast Asia. 

Yesterday, at his press conference, 
President de Gaulle suggested that the 
problems of southeast Asia should be set- 
tled in a conference by the United States, 
France, Russia, and Red China, 

It would be better to try to go to such 
a conference table than to be making 
war, as the United States is doing at the 
present hour in southeast Asia, in clear 
violation of our Constitution, article I, 
section 8, and in violation of our treaty 
obligations under both the United Na- 
tions and SEATO. 

However I am a little at a loss to un- 
derstand why the United States, France, 
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Russia, and Red China should assume 
that they have the prerogative and right 
to settle the crisis in southeast Asia for 
the rest of the world. 

I repeat what I have said for many 
weeks. The countries that participated 
in the Geneva accords of 1954, which 
accords quartered Indochina into Laos, 
North Vietnam, Cambodia, and South 
Vietnam, ought to go back to the con- 
ference table. Those countries owe it to 
the United Nations to try peaceful 
methods for settling the views that have 
given rise to a threat to peace. That 
would be an appropriate approach under 
and within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

Likewise, it would be perfectly proper 
as a regional alliance, which is permis- 
sible under the United Nations, for the 
SEATO to seek to go to the conference 
table with respect to the crisis in south- 
east Asia. 

If such approaches are not acceptable 
then it seems to me that the dispute 
ought to go to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. If vetoed by Russia, 
or any other country in the Security 
Council it ought to then go to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

One thing is certainly clear. The issue 
ought to go to an international confer- 
ence for an attempt at peaceful settle- 
ment. The issue ought to be taken off 
the bloody battlefields of southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, this is a growing crisis. 
It is a crisis which is much more serious 
today than it was a week ago. It is a 
crisis which is much more serious today 
than it was 72 hours ago. There is no 
doubt that war is now waged in North 
Vietnam. There is no doubt that South 
Vietnamese forces have dropped para- 
troopers into North Vietnam. I am 
satisfied that the borders of North Viet- 
nam have been transgressed. Iam satis- 
fied that war activities are being con- 
ducted in North Vietnam. 

No one in the U.S. Government has 
been able, up to this hour, to lay any evi- 
dence before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that he has been able to find 
military forces of North Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, or China in South Vietnam. 
They may be there. But if they are 
there, they are obviously there in such 
small numbers that their presence has 
not been proved. 

One of our military stooges, within the 
South Vietnamese military government, 
alleged a couple of days ago that there 
were North Vietnamese soldiers in South 
Vietnam. But that statement is now re- 
tracted. When called upon by our offi- 
cials over there for the proof, they could 
not offer the proof. The sad thing is 
that the United States is guilty at this 
hour, in my judgment, of fighting a war 
in North Vietnam through military 
stooges of South Vietnam. 

I am very glad to note in this morn- 
ing's press that our Ambassador, General 
Taylor, has made very clear to the mili- 
tary dictator of South Vietnam, General 
Khanh, our disapproval of at least the 
public announcements of a plan to go 
north, because going north means going 
to war. 

In my judgment, we cannot run the 
risk of a major war in Asia until we have 
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at least fulfilled our clear commitments 
under the United Nations Charter and 
our clear commitments under SEATO, 
with respect to which we now stand in 
undeniable violation before the world. 

I have been serving for the past sev- 
eral days as a Senate aid, along with 
Senator HICKENLOOPER, at the Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers at the Pan 
American Building. When I finish this 
speech, I shall return to that assign- 
ment. Talking, as I have in the past sev- 
eral days, with foreign ministers from 
countries to the south of us, one soon 
recognizes the great concern that exists 
in South America over the U.S. action in 
Asia. That concern exists around the 
world. Our best friends are at a loss 
to understand why the United Nations 
is pursuing unilateral military action in 
South Vietnam which constitutes an act 
of war, without a declaration of war, 
without keeping our obligation to go to 
the United Nations or to SEATO. We 
are opposing reconvening the 14-nation 
Geneva Conference in an effort to try 
to settle by peaceful procedures the 
threat to the peace of Asia. It isa threat 
which can soon become a threat to the 
peace of the world. 

Mr. President, I deplore the fact that 
my Government is willing to run the 
risk of an all-out war in Asia. If China 
moves in, the war is on. And when we 
deal with such a despicable, desperate 
man as the Communist tyrant who rules 
China today, it is a risk that we cannot 
justify running unless we have ex- 
hausted every possible procedure of in- 
ternational law to avoid a war in south- 
east Asia. 

Many do not like to hear me say it. 
But it happens to be the ugly fact. The 
sad fact is that the course of conduct 
of the United States in southeast Asia 
these many months past is a course of 
conduct that adds up only to a delib- 
erate risking of war in southeast Asia 
and all of Asia. 

I again utter my prayer that my coun- 
try will go to the conference table. The 
way to meet the strategy of President de 
Gaulle on yesterday is for us to accept, 
not a four-nation conference—for I 
know of no reason under existing inter- 
national law why the United States, 
France, Russia, and Red China should 
decide to go to a four-nation conference 
table over southeast Asia—but the juris- 
diction of the United Nations. All the 
world has a stake in the conflict in south- 
east Asia. I would like to see the one 
organization that represents the Charter 
of the United Nations proceed to take 
jurisdiction over this threat to the peace 
of the world. If no other country is 
willing to lay it before the United Na- 
tions, I would have my Nation lay it 
before the United Nations and see to 
what extent the peaceful procedures of 
international law might establish peace 
in southeast Asia and bring this ugly and 
dangerous risk of a full-scale war in Asia 
to an end. That has been my position 
for many months past. 

I congratulate the leaders of my Gov- 
ernment for repudiating the statements 
of the military heads of the Government 
of South Vietnam, such as General 
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Khanh and his air force commander, 
about proceeding to escalate and expand 
the war into North Vietnam. Our coun- 
try should serve notice now, particularly 
in view of the press conference of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle on yesterday, that our 
counter to that press conference is that 
we shall lay the matter before the United 
Nations to see if anything can be accom- 
plished through peaceful procedure to 
bring about peace and stop the continual 
threat of a full-scale war in southeast 
Asia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV RELATING TO JURISDIC- 
TION OF COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 338) amending 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate relative to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI CRIME RATE LOWEST 
IN NATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in view 
of certain reckless charges from certain 
sources which have been made recently, 
I point out that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has just released its an- 
nual report on crime in the United 
States for the year 1963. The State of 
Mississippi, according to the FBI report, 
has the lowest crime rate of any State 
in the Nation. 

The crime rate in the United States 
in 1963 was 1,198.3 serious crimes per 
100,000 inhabitants. It is tragic that 
this was a 9-percent increase in the na- 
tional crime rate over 1962 and repre- 
sents a 12-percent increase over the 
average for the past 3 years. 

The FBI report of serious crimes in 
the Nation includes murder, forcible 
rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burg- 
lary, larceny where $50 or more is in- 
volved, and auto theft. 

According to the FBI report, the na- 
tionwide crime rate is almost three times 
as large as the crime rate in Mississippi. 
Mississippi’s crime rate has consistently 
been among the lowest in the Nation. 
The crime rate in Mississippi has been 
reduced in each of the past 3 years, while 
that of the Nation has been increased. 
The crime rate for the Nation, and for 
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Mississippi, for the past 3 years, is as 
follows: 

Nationwide: 1961, 1052.8 offenses per 100,- 
000 inhabitants; 1962, 1102.3 offenses per 
100,000 inhabitants (6 percent increase); 
1963, 1198.3 offenses per 100,000 inhabitants 
(10 percent increase). 

Mississippi: 1961, 460.9 offenses per 100,- 
000 inhabitants; 1962, 446.4 offenses per 100,- 
000 inhabitants (3.1 percent decrease); 1963, 
393.2 offenses per 100,000 inhabitants (10.2 
percent decrease). 


The comparisons which I make are not 
a reflection on any other State. There is 
too much crime everywhere. I wish the 
national average was as low as the Mis- 
sissippi average, and I wish all the crime 
rate everywhere could be seriously re- 
duced. I do point out that the rate of 
serious crimes in Mississippi is the lowest 
in the Nation, with 393.2 offenses per 
100,000 inhabitants. 

Doubtless, many newspaper colum- 
nists, editorial writers, and radio and 
television announcers and commentators 
will be greatly surprised to learn the true 
facts about the low crime rate in Missis- 
sippi. Unfortunately, in recent months, 
there has been entirely too much false 
propaganda filling the newspapers and 
airwaves of the Nation concerning Mis- 
sissippi. There has apparently been a 
determined and dedicated effort to issue 
a blanket indictment of Mississippi as an 
area of lawlessness. 

But the cold, hard record is otherwise. 
Mississippi has the lowest crime rate in 
the Nation. It is high time for the cor- 
rection of the false propaganda and mis- 
conceptions which have gone out over the 
country. The facts contained in the 
FBI report repudiate this misleading 
and erroneous picture of Mississippi 
painted by some of the Nation’s newspa- 
per editors and radio and television net- 
works. 

Actually, Mississippi has the lowest 
crime rate in the Nation, as verified by 
the FBI report. 

Recently, it has been demonstrated 
that explosive trouble can occur in any 
area of the Nation. The reign of terror 
which has been going on in the city of 
New York in recent weeks and months 
is a good example. The trouble in Har- 
lem over the past few days shows that 
there are problems everywhere. 

But it is also clear that the solution 
of the problems, particularly those 
brought on by racial differences, can only 
be found through the efforts of local citi- 
zens, with local control and local adjust- 
ments. These problems are not capable 
of solution by placing them in the hands 
of the Federal Government or under some 
rigid Federal formula. Insofar as law 
enforcement is concerned, it is clear that 
law enforcement must be left in the 
hands of local authorities. 


UNITED STATES-CUBA RELATIONS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to add another brief chapter to my 
continuing plea for hardheaded repre- 
sentation of American interests in the 
shifting currents of the cold war. 

Several weeks ago, on the eve of U.S. 
trade negotiations with Rumania, I urged 
in this Chamber that the United States 
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should seek to exact, as its price for 
trade concessions, the release of political 
prisoners held by the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment. 

My reason for taking this position was 
simply my conviction that we must not 
abandon principle in our haste to take 
advantage of opportunities presented by 
changing circumstances within the Com- 
munist bloc. We must make clear that 
however warm the East-West thaw may 
get, we will never be satisfied until the 
essential tyranny of the Communist sys- 
tem is irrevocably modified to take ac- 
count of human values—personal liberty 
and freedom of choice not only in polit- 
ical and economic matters, but in every 
realm of human activity. 

In the case of Rumania, it seemed to 
me that our Government was afforded 
an excellent opportunity to exert diplo- 
matic leverage along these lines. By 
making our economic friendship condi- 
tional upon humanitarian reform, we 
could not only make our intentions clear 
but we might, to some extent, be able to 
influence the course of events. 

Although there was no mention of hu- 
manitarian reform in the official com- 
munique of those negotiations, I under- 
stand that my suggestions were taken 
into consideration. And, subsequently, 
the Rumanian Government has made 
public announcement of a new partial 
amnesty and of its intention to release 
virtually all political prisoners by mid- 
August of this year. 

I invite attention today to a somewhat 
similar set of circumstances which 
seems to be developing in the case of 
Cuba. I refer specifically to an article 
entitled “Raul Castro Says Cuba Is 
Ready To Join United States at Bargain- 
ing Table,” in the Washington Post of 
July 22, and to a very excellent article 
by Richard Eder entitled “Castro Pro- 
poses To Halt Aid to Latin Rebels,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of July 6, and also to editorials entitled 
“Castro’s Overture” in the New York 
Times of July 8 and “Castro’s Bid War- 
rants Further Review,” from the Provi- 
dence Journal of July 7. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these articles be 
reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the articles 
to which I have referred make it clear 
that Fidel Castro has had enough of the 
U.S. policies of isolation and boycott, and 
suggest that he would like a change of 
course in United States-Cuban relations. 
He clearly wants to renew Cuba’s close 
trading ties with the United States and 
he clearly reflects a desire on the part 
of the Soviet Union to be freed of its $1 
million a day aid burden in Cuba. 

Speaking as a former American For- 
eign Service officer who has opposed and 
sought to block the Communists on a 
day-to-day basis, it seems to me that 
now is the time for us to really get tough 
with the Castro regime. The overture 
from Havana would indicate that our 
policy to date has been somewhat of a 
success, but this is no reason for im- 
mediately acceding to the wishes of the 
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Castro regime. We should, of course, 
stand ready to enter into talks with the 
Castro regime, if they evidence a sincere 
desire to do so. But we should take ad- 
vantage of the position of ascendancy 
into which our recent and present poli- 
cies have placed us and use that position 
to exact maximum concessions from the 
Castro government. Above all we should 
guard against responding with such 
eagerness to the Castro overture that we 
waste our leverage and needlessly sub- 
scribe to deals that would not be to our 
advantage. 

The premier, in his long interview 
with Mr. Eder, did promise a constitution 
by January 1, 1969, but he indicated 
strongly that the constitutional govern- 
ment he was thinking of would be a one- 
party Communist state. This is certainly 
not a very appealing project to the thou- 
sands of Cuban exiles who have come to 
our shores, and who would like to go 
back—if and when they can enjoy the 
status of equal freemen in a democratic 
society which accommodates those who 
are out of power as well as those who 
are in. 

This is one time when it is to our ad- 
vantage to sit tight and not agree to an 
accommodation until Castro shows a 
tendency to remove some of the elements 
of friction that he has created. I am 
thinking particularly of restoring our 
water supply at Guantanamo, releasing 
some political prisoners or otherwise tak- 
ing positive steps to alleviate tension. 

In the meantime, if Fidel Castro finds 
it uncomfortably strenuous to subsidize 
revolutions elsewhere in Latin America, 
if he is feeling the effects of a diminished 
flow in the Moscow pipeline, if he is made 
nervous by the impatient menacings of 
thousands of displaced Cubans who 
would like to come home, and if he 
would like more spare parts from the 
United States—he should perhaps be 
compelled to contemplate these unpleas- 
ant circumstances a while longer as part 
of the facts of life for a practicing Com- 
munist in the Western Hemisphere. He 
might conclude in time that the only 
sure road to success is a basic political re- 
form which allows room for his opposi- 
tion to live on the same island. 

It is, to be sure, encouraging that 
Premier Castro has seen fit to open the 
door for conversation. And it is espe- 
cially encouraging that he is welcoming 
U.S. newsmen to Cuba so that we may 
begin to get a fuller view of what life is 
like there. We should certainly be pre- 
pared to enter into a continuing dialogue 
with him. But we must make it clear, 
at every step of the way, that the screws 
are on, and will stay on, until he changes 
his ways. 

Exutisir 1 
[From the Washington Post, July 22, 1964] 
RAUL Castro Says Cusa Is Reapy To JOIN 
UNITED STATES AT BARGAINING TABLE 

SANTIAGO, CUBA, July 21.—Cuba is ready to 
meet the United States at the bargaining 
table “anywhere, anytime, and discuss what- 
ever would be necessary” to iron out prob- 
lems between the two nations, Armed Forces 
Minister Raul Castro said today. 

But for such a possible reconciliation move 
to succeed, Castro said, “there must be no 
previous conditions demanded” by each 
country. . 
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In Washington, the State Department de- 
clined comment on Castro's statements. 

Castro was asked in a news conference 
with foreign newsmen if this meant Cuba 
would abandon the five points set forth by 
his brother, Premier Fidel Castro, in the 
October 1962 missile crisis, as essential con- 
ditions to be met prior to any negotiations. 

Raul answered, “I repeat that if we would 
have negotiations, they would have to be 
without any previous conditions.” 


VISITED TOWN NEAR BASE 


Fidel Castro has demanded American with- 
drawal from Guantanamo Naval Base, sus- 
pension of surveillance flights, suspension of 
aid to “internal subversion,” lifting of the 
economic blockade, and suspension of “ag- 
gressive incursions against Cuba.” 

The younger Castro invited a group of for- 
eign correspondents yesterday to fly with him 
to Guantanamo, the Cuban town about 20 
miles from the U.S. base. 

Castro took the newsmen to a funeral for 
2 Cuban soldier, Ramon Lopez Pena, who the 
Cuban Government charged was killed by 
U.S. Marines on sentry duty at the Guan- 
tanamo border Sunday night. 

Later the group went to Santiago and 
Castro spoke with newsmen until early this 
morning. 

At the Guantanamo cemetery, Castro re- 
ferred to the soldier’s death and said there 
are some “circles in the United States con- 
ducting an aggressive and adventurous policy 
against Cuba.” 

Castro said there was an interest in pro- 
voking Cuba into an armed attack on the 
base but said Cuba will “continue its cur- 
rent policy of abstaining from the use of 
force against the base.” 

Castro's speech was surprisingly mild and 
appeared to reflect the new attitude of his 
brother, who recently expressed willingness 
to seek an accommodation with the United 
States. 

The purpose in “goading Cuba” is to force 
President Johnson to declare war on Cuba, 
Castro declared. He said 1f the President 
did not, “he would be supplying (Senator 
BARRY) GOLDWATER with his best card.” 

Castro said Cuba did not consider Presi- 
dent Johnson responsible for Guantanamo 
border incidents but blamed those “infil- 
trated reactionaries” which he said were in 
the Johnson administration. 

The U.S, State Department has denied that 
a Marine killed the Cuban soldier. The 
Department said an investigation by the base 
commander indicated that Marines, provoked 
by shots from a Cuban guard post, fired one 
shot over the heads of the Cuban sentries. 
However, the report said, observation of the 
Cuban guard post indicated that no one 
was hurt. 

DENIES CUBANS FIRED 


Raul denied the State Department claim 
that Cuban soldiers had fired upon American 
sentries. 

“We do not need to do this,“ Castro said. 
“If we would wish to provoke the United 
States, we would simply use one of the 
rockets we have and shoot down a U-2 
plane.” 

Castro said his brother's offer to withdraw 
Cuban watchposts 100 yards to a point 150 
yards from the Guantanamo border still 
stands and said in fact “some posts have 
already been moved back.” 

During his Santiago interview he rejected 
2 State Department demand that Russian 
soldiers be withdrawn from Cuba as a con- 
dition for negotiations. 

“The American Government is not entitled 
to impose conditions upon us. We like Soylet 
soldiers,” Castro said. 

In his speech last night, he asked the 
audience whether they wanted Soviet troops 
to leave and they shouted in reply “No,” 
asked whether they wanted the United States 
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to withdraw from Guantanamo and the 
crowd shouted “Yes.” 


[From the New York Times, July 6, 1964] 

CASTRO Proposes DEAL To HALT Am TO LATIN 
REBELS—CUBAN PREMIER WANTS U.S. PROM- 
ise THAT HELP FOR His Fors WIL END— 
ATTITUDE CONCILIATORY—HE PLEDGES A CON- 
STITUTION BY 1969 —ParTY WILL STILL HOLD 
SUPREME POWER 


(By Richard Eder) 


Havana, July 5.—Premier Fidel Castro said 
last night that Cuba would commit her- 
self to withhold material support from Latin- 
American revolutionaries 1f the United States 
and its American allies would agree to cease 
their material support of subversive activity 
against Cuba. 

In the most emphatic bid he has made in 
recent years for easing relations with the 
United States, Dr. Castro said he did not ex- 
clude the use of some international means 
to supervise such a joint commitment, al- 
though his personal view was that this would 
not be necessary. 

During an 18-hour interview that took 
place over 3 days, Dr. Castro gave definite 
form to rumors and hints that have been 
circulating about his desire to explore a re- 
approachment with the United States. 

He suggested that the time had come when 
an extensive discussion of issues between the 
two countries would be profitable. He said 
Cuba’s leaders were now more mature and 
the United States had given some indica- 
tions—notably through the Alliance for 

that it was willing to accept a 
degree of social change in Latin America. 


GUARDS TO BE WITHDRAWN 


Dr. Castro announced that, as “a contribu- 
tion on our part to avoid incidents,” the 
Cuban guards around the Guantanamo Naval 
Base would be pulled back to a distance of 
several hundred yards from the fence at the 
base. At present they are stationed about 
50 yards away, he said. 

He reported that he was happy to say that 
since July 1 provocations he has charged to 
the U.S. Marine guards had dwindled from 
9 or 10 daily to only 1 or 2 a day. 

Turning to national affairs, Dr. Castro said 
the Cuban revolutionary government would 
give way to a constitutional one not later 
than January 1, 1969. 

He asserted that a Socialist constitution 
would be adopted before the 10th anniv 
of the revolution, “perhaps considerably be- 
fore.” 

He also gave a general invitation to his 
friends to complete the formation of this 
country’s Communist Party, the United Par- 
ty of the Cuban Socialist Revolution. 


FARM TOURS INTERRUPT 


Part of the interview consisted of two ex- 
tensive tours of farms and beaches around 
Havana, during which the Premier exhibited 
a dozen experimental areas devoted to the 
subject that currently engrosses him—the 
raising of Holstein cattle for milk and meat. 

Riding in the rear seat of a blue sedan 
and followed by three carloads of guards, Dr. 
Castro raced along the streets and highways, 
coming to dozens of quick stops. 

He jumped in and out of the car, sloshed 
through mud, prodded calves, talked about 
Cuba's agricultural future, questioned sun- 
bathers, burst in on startled officeworkers 
and collared students to tell them why they 
should become technicians instead of bureau- 
crats, 

Since Dr. Castro will not talk politics when 
he is near a cow, the substance of the inter- 
view was provided during three night ses- 
sions, two in his penthouse apartment, one 
at a house he sometimes uses in a Havana 
suburb, 

Dr. Castro’s apartment is a walkup on the 
fifth floor of a building in a heavily guarded 
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street in the Vedado section. His house- 
keeping is done by Celia Sanchez, his assist- 
ant, who lives below. 

Halfway between the floor and the ceiling 
of the living room is a platform, reachable 
by a ladder, which Dr. Castro had put in as 
an office. 

Dr. Castro was obviously eager to make his 
statements about the United States as con- 
ciliatory as possible. There was an almost 
total absence of bellicose pronouncements, 
and several times he restated his points, in- 
variably altering them for the milder. 

He hesitated for a while in answering a 
question about political prisoners, saying he 
did not want to introduce a discordant note 
into the interview. 

Dr. Castro said one result of normalizing 
relations with the United States would be 
the release of about 90 percent of the po- 
litical prisoners now held. These amount to 
“something under 15,000,” he said, conceding 
that “this is a great many.” 


INDEMNITY TALKS HINTED 


A later result, he said, would be discussions 
about indemnifying U.S, companies whose 
properties have been seized. 

This would have to wait upon the re- 
sumption of trade with the United States 
“since we could not afford it until then.” 

There has been no doubt in the minds of 
the diplomatic community here that the 
question of trade, and the ending of raids and 
sabotage from abroad, are Dr. Castro's two 
main objectives in his efforts to explore the 
possibility of a relaxation of tensions be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. 

Indicating publicly what has privately 
been taken for granted for some time, Dr. 
Castro hinted strongly that the Soviet Union 
had been counseling a bettering of relations 
with the United States. 

“The spirit that has always been shown 
by the Soviet Union has been to interest it- 
self in the diminishing of tensions and the 
bettering of relations,” he said. 

Dr. Castro said that if the United States 
broke off economic relations with every coun- 
try that had a Socialist revolution it would 
eventually be isolated, 


SUGAR CALLED A BARGAIN 


He said the United States would do much 
better to buy Cuban sugar than to try to ex- 
pand the expensive sugarbeet industry. 
Likewise, there were many things that Cuba 
needed to buy from the United States. 

In this suggestion of something approach- 
ing a resumption of the former pattern of 
trade relations, Dr. Castro said it would have 
to be on a basis of equality, with no preferen- 
tial treatment. 

If too much time goes by, he warned, Cuba 
will have acquired firm trading patterns with 
Eastern and Western Europe and it will be 
too late to restore trade with the United 
States, even if relations improve. 

Dr. Castro said that at present “the most 
delicate and grave problem between Cuba 
and the United States” was the overflights 
by U-2 reconnaissance planes. Cuba will put 
her complaint about this before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations when it 
meets in November, he said, 

He declared repeatedly, however, that al- 
though Cuba reserved her right to shoot 
down the planes, he was convinced that the 
matter would be settled peacefully. He said 
that “while we exhaust diplomatic means, 
there is time left for settlement.” 


WAITING ON U.S, ELECTIONS 

Dr. Castro did not say when or in what 
form he believed talks with the United States 
should be held. He has previously indicated 
his belief that until the U.S. presidential 
elections are over, it will be difficult to ac- 
complish much. 

He made it clear in the interview that he 
was counting on a victory by President John- 
son over Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 
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lican, of Arizona, whom he mentioned as the 
presumptive Republican candidate. 

“If there is a desire for talks, a form of 
holding them will suggest itself,” he said. He 
indicated that these would probably be pri- 
vate, but restated his view that a formal 
initiative, even if not a public one, should 
come from the United States since he holds 
Washington largely to blame for the present 
state of relations. 

The Cuban leader said that, although he 
would have no objection to diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States, he believed 
these should wait until some issues between 
the two nations were solved. 

“At present the Swiss Embassy is a good 
channel,” he said. 

Switzerland handles U.S. interests in Cuba, 
The Swiss Ambassador, Emil Stadelhofer, who 
is one of his country's ablest diplomats and 
has good personal relations with Dr. Castro, 
has often gone beyond the routine functions 
of his post to serve as an informal channel 
for getting Dr. Castro’s views to Washington 
and vice versa. 

Dr. Castro said the political climate in the 
United States would make it difficult for the 
American people to accept the idea of re- 
newed relations as things stand now. Only 
when the sharp edges of the quarrel between 
the two countries are softened somewhat, he 
indicated would it be possible to take such 
a formal step. 


AID TO REBELS ADMITTED 


In an armchair in his woodpaneled living 
room, Dr. Castro discussed the question of 
subversion. He has not denied that Cuba 
has furnished aid to rebels in other parts of 
Latin America, although European Commu- 
nist sources here insist that such aid has 
stopped entirely or almost entirely since 
the beginning of the year. 

Dr. Castro’s thesis is that if one side vio- 
lates an international norm—he holds that 
the United States has done so by aiding anti- 
Castro rebels—the other side has a right to 
do so as well, 

“But we could discuss this question with 
the United States,” he said. “If they're ready 
to live with us in subjection to norms, then 
we would feel the same obligation.” 

This would extend not only to banning 
a of arms but to economic aid as 
well. 


“If Cuba should finance a revolution 
against a government that respects her, it 
would be a violation of the norm,” said Dr. 
Castro, “If we financed a revolution against 
a government that did not, it would not be 
a violation because there would be no norm.” 

Dr. Castro said Cuba could not agree to 
withhold “her sympathies and help” from 
other revolutionary movements. Since, sub- 
ject to agreement, he had specifically ex- 
cluded arms and economic aid, it was not 
clear what kind of help he had in mind. 


MUTUAL TRUST ESSENTIAL 


Dr. Castro said an agreement with the 
United States would depend basically “on 
each side having confidence in the good faith 
of the other.” As to some means of inter- 
national enforcement, he said. 

“I don’t exclude it, though I think this 
could only be discussed once there was a dis- 
position for an agreement itself.” 

As he talked far into the morning—one of 
the sessions ended at 5 a.m.—Dr. Castro oc- 
casionally hooked a booted leg over his chair 
arm or rubbed his beard. 

At one point Miss Sanchez, a slight, in- 
tense woman who has been Dr, Castro's as- 
sistant since the days in the Sierra Maestra, 
had some supper brought in. The Premier 
ate some olives and sausages and drank a 
little wine as he talked. 

Dr. Castro’s disclosure that Cuba would 
pull back her guards from the Guantanamo 
line and set them up in protected emplace- 
ments seemed to be an extraordinary con- 
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cession in view of Cuba’s strong nationalistic 
line toward the United States. 

The Cubans have charged marine guards 
with more than 1,600 provocations since 
October 1962. Most of these refer to alleged 
rockthrowing or pointing of weapons. Butin 
the last month Havana has charged that two 
Cuban soldiers were injured by shots from 
the base. The United States has denied this. 

Dr. Castro made a point of emphasizing 
that he believed Washington had nothing to 
do with the incidents. He attributed them 
to the desire of politically motivated offi- 
cers on the base to embarrass President 
Johnson, 

REDUCTION A GOOD SIGN 


He said the reduction in the rate of inci- 
dents over the last few days was a very good 
sign.” The Cubans plan to put up wire bar- 
ricades and protected posts for their own 
soldiers several hundred yards back and thus 
remove, he said, much of the opportunity for 
casual incidents. 

“We're sorry they are forcing us to use 
equipment and materiel in such unproduc- 
tive labor,” he remarked, “but it is better. It 
is a moral duty.” 

Dr. Castro made a considerable point of 
contrasting the political temper of the 
Cuban and the American people. 

In contrast with Cuba's propaganda, 
which represents the Americans as victims 
of warminded leaders, Dr. Castro suggested 
that popular political prejudices in the 
United States might be the principal factor 
to be overcome before agreement could be 
reached. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the U.S. people 
are far from the world and its problems. In 
the United States you had a quiet life, ex- 
cept for the Civil War, and you haven't faced 
what the rest of the world has. 

HARD FOR UNITED STATES TO UNDERSTAND 


“You are a people that emphasizes work 
and technical progress. But you don’t em- 
phasize social and historical problems, or 
the political ideas of the world, so it’s hard 
for the United States to understand the 
Cuban revolution. 

“It seems impossible to them that anyone 
can live any other way than they do. It will 
be many years before the American people 
really understand a revolutionary process, 
but some day this must come.” 

As for the Cubans, he suggested that they 
might have a less impassioned view of the 
United States than the Americans do of 
Cuba. 

“Our people do not hate you. Hatred ac- 
cumulates when people feel frustrated, hope- 
less. People here are indignant when there 
is an attack—but indignation is very dif- 
ferent from hatred.” 

Because of this, Dr. Castro said, it might 
be easier for him than for U.S. leaders to win 
acceptance of an understanding. He pre- 
dicted that an understanding eventually 
would come, 

He remarked that the United States has 
learned to live as friends with Mexico, hav- 
ing first looked with displeasure on the 
Mexican revolution in the 1920's and 1930's. 


MORE NEWSMEN WANTED 


A preliminary means of achieving under- 
standing, he said, might be visits to Cuba by 
more U.S. newsmen. After 3 years of vir- 
tually excluding U.S. reporters, Cuba is now 
making cautious efforts to get more to come. 

Dr. Castro said recently that, however un- 
favorably visiting correspondents might 
write, it could not be worse than having the 
U.S. press rely on exiles’ reports. 

Discussing the breakdown of relations be- 
tween the two countries after the revolution, 
the Cuban Premier said: 

“It is not true that these bad relations 
were completely imputable to either party. 
There was the passion and extremism that 
characterizes the initial phase of any revolu- 
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tion, on our part. On the part of the United 
States there was the great prejudice about 
revolutions, the inexperience of U.S. political 
direction in facing the complex problems of 
the modern world.” 

Dr. Castro said the United States, as a ma- 
ture, powerful nation, has a much greater 
share of responsibility. 

“It could be said, however, that both sides 
did very little to prevent matters from get- 
ting where they did,” he added. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS HAILED 


With the Alliance for Progress, he said, the 
United States “had at least the guts to con- 
front some of the problems of Latin Amer- 
ica, even if its solutions were inadequate.” 

If the United States had not decided to 
oppose the revolution, he said, the process 
might have been gentler, although the goal 
of a Socialist state would have remained. 

He suggested, however, that the Govern- 
ment would not have had to use the same 
methods, which he admitted were harsh, 
and that by now discussions might have be- 
gun about indemnifying the United States 
for seized property. 

Preliminary contacts are going on with 
Shell, a British-Dutch company, and with a 
French construction company, both of which 
were seized. 


HOPE SUSTAINS REBELS 


Arguing that armed opposition was largely 
made possible by U.S. support, or the hope 
of it, Dr. Castro said that if relations were 
normalized it would no longer be necessary 
to keep most of the political prisoners in 
jail.. Then, he said, he would have no objec- 
tion to releasing them and allowing them to 
remain in Cuba or go abroad. 

Dr. Castro's disclosure on a target date for 
a constitution is likely to be of great inter- 
est. The question of when the Cuban revo- 
lution will institutionalize itself is one of 
those most discussed by Cuban specialists. 

By setting a date—and assuming he keeps 
it—Dr. Castro is giving himself four and a 
half more years in which to make up his mind 
as to just what sort of revolution he wants 
it to be. 

No one here thinks Dr. Castro will step 
down once a constitution is adopted. He 
may well continue to exercise his present 
role as head of the Government, the army 
and the party. 

By the adoption of a constitution that will 
set out the nature of the Government and 
define its relations with the party, the role 
of Dr. Castro as shaper as well as leader of 
Cuban society will, by definition, be cur- 
tailed. 

AUTHORITY NOW ABSOLUTE 

At present, Dr. Castro has the authority, 
if he wished, to declare Cuba anything from 
a monarchy to a vegetarian state. With a 
little preparation, most observers believe, he 
would have the political power as well. 

Dr. Castro said he and the other leaders of 
the revolution were too busy with other mat- 
ters—the economy, education, defense—to be 
able to dedicate themselves now to working 
out a constitution and the final party struc- 
ture. 

Among matters that would have to be de- 
cided, he said, is the form in which the peo- 
ple would participate in the Government— 
by elections or by other means—and in set- 
ting up a structure of local government. 

In accordance with the practice in other 
Socialist countries, Dr. Castro expects that 
his constitution will assign to the party the 
supreme role in society, above that of the 
Government, 

Dr. Castro said that before this occurred, 
“and perhaps soon,” a central committee 
would be appointed by the 12-member na- 
tional directorate, which he heads. This 
committee, which will be considerably 
larger than the directorate, will be the ulti- 
mate party authority until the Congress 
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meets, although the directorate will con- 
tinue to run party affairs, he said. 


SMALL FARMERS HELPED 


During the interview, and especially dur- 
ing the tours of the countryside, Dr. Castro 
took pains to stress the special effort made 
to improve the condition of the small farm- 
ers. These cultivate 30 percent of the farm- 
lands; the state cultivates 70 percent, 

“We want them to produce more and to 
prosper,” he said. Their children may pre- 
fer socialist forms of production and many 
may leave the land. But we do not care 1f 
they take 20, 30 or 50 years to disappear. 
The important thing is that they are con- 
tributing to the economy.” 

Dr. Castro disclosed that the second agrar- 
lan reform law, passed last year, which was 
to have taken all holdings larger than 160 
acres, exempted about 80 percent of such 
holdings in the Sierra Maestra and about 
25 percent in Havana Province. 

Dr. Castro is assigning teams of agricul- 
ture students to teach small farmers the use 
of grasses and fertilizer and to encourage 
them to raise more dairy cattle. 


[From the New York Times, July 6, 1964] 


Havana SUNDAY: EVEN ZEALOTS TAKE A BREAK 
From REVOLUTION 


Havana, July 5.—It is hot and bright here 
today, as it is on any Havana Sunday, The 
sea sparkles and the city gleams yellow and 
white and ready for use. 

It is a day when the Habanero counts his 
blessings and resigns himself to making the 
most of them. It is the day he takes some 
more of the money he got for selling his 
aunt's piano—she is in Miami—and catches 
a bus and goes to the coast to a little res- 
taurant he knows. 

Defying the country’s agricultural difficul- 
ties, the laws of thrift and the Voice of 
America, he has lunch. 

The Havana weekend—an effort to wrest 
a bit of private solace from a week of public 
concerns—has many activities but Sunday 
lunch is the high point. The rest of the 
week the Habanero complains of strained 
nerves and an unsatisfied stomach. Sun- 
days he suffers triumphantly from indiges- 
tion. 

Restaurants are crowded with families de- 
vouring pickled fish, potatoes, rice, beef, beer, 
and jam. There is always food left on the 
plates: the Cuban has not eaten enough 
unless he can leave some. 


DRAWS FROM SAVINGS 


The chief clerk, whose salary is 220 pesos 
a month (the peso is officially worth $1), 
pays 25 or 30 pesos for taking out his wife, 
three children, his mother-in-law, and a poor 
friend. He pays for it by drawing down the 
savings account he started years ago to buy 
a piece of land, and by skimping the rest 
of the week. 

The Government is eager to absorb the 
extra spending power that Habaneros still 
have, in order to ease the pressure on the 
country’s limited production. Setting high 
restaurant prices and counting on the psy- 
chological significance of Sunday lunch is 
one way. Another is the introduction of a 
revised wage scale that has the overall effect 
of reducing pay above the lowest brackets. 

But it seems unlikely that anything will 
soon break this middle-class city’s habit of 
saving up for the weekend. 

It is fair to say that even those most en- 
thusiastic about the revolution need regular 
breaks from it. Premier Fidel Castro himself 
spends many evenings silently watching old 
movies. 

FAMILIES ON WEEKENDS 


On weekends the Cuban crowd is composed 
of families, instead of brigades, work groups 
and delegations. On Saturdays they fill the 
nightclubs, which are shabby but loud, or 
sit on benches around the Parque Central 
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drinking soda pop and listening to a cornet 
band. 

Sunday mornings they swim off beaches 
east of the city. To the west, the workers’ 
clubs, with their bit of artificial beach, are 
also crowded. The adults sit in rocking- 
chairs four deep and watch the sea. The 
children paddle and dive from the break- 
waters. 

In the afternoon some go to the races, 
others to Coney Island, which has a merry- 
go-round, a rollercoaster and cottoncandy. 

In the evening there are long lines for the 
old American movies, and shorter ones for 
tnose from Italy, France, and Poland. Seats 
are available any time for Russian and Chi- 
nese films. 

Later, the seawall along the waterfront 
drive is dotted with fishermen. They bring 
bait cans, set out four or five weighted lines, 
smoke, chat, and stay all night. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1964] 
Castro's OVERTURE 

The rapprochement with the United States 
which Fidel Castro, after many hints, now has 
proposed openly—and for which he says he 
would forgo subversion abroad—is encour- 
aging, as is his virtual exclusion of new crises 
for the moment over American overflights 
and the Guantanamo base. 

In his 18-hour, 3-day interview with our 
Havana correspondent, Richard Eder, which 
the Times published this week, Dr. Castro 
admitted for the first time that Cuba as well 
as the United States must bear responsibility 
for the Washington-Havana conflict. His 
talk of compensation for expropriated Ameri- 
can properties, while relegated to the future, 
recognized these claims as valid. He even 
praised the Alliance for Progress, 

Dr. Castro’s timing suggests an attempt to 
forestall action by the Inter-American For- 
eign Ministers Conference July 21 that will 
take up Cuban subversion in Venezuela. 
But it is likely that there are more impor- 
tant considerations. 

The Cuban Premier’s offer to halt arms 
shipments and economic aid to revolun- 
tionary movements abroad was conditioned 
on a halt in foreign—meaning United 
States—aid to anti-Castro movements. He 
clearly would like to end the raids and 
sabotage of exile groups. There also are in- 
dications that Moscow, deep in conflict with 
Peiping and tired of its $1 million a day aid 
burden, has been pressing Havana to ease 
tensions with Washington. But Dr. Castro’s 
chief motivation undoubtedly is a desire to 
end the American boycott, which has intensi- 
fied Havana’s economic problems. 

Economic difficulties abound in Cuba. 
Sugar output has dropped 40 percent below 
pre-Castro days. Vehicles, spare parts for 
machinery, consumer goods, and many foods 
are short. The national income overall has 
declined 20 percent over the past 5 years. 
While the American boycott shows no sign of 
bringing down the Castro regime, it has 
thwarted development of the country and 
created major strains. And it now evidently 
has helped produce Dr. Castro’s bid for nego- 
tiations. 

Washington's skeptical reaction insists on 
performance rather than talk in terminating 
Cuban subversion abroad. Hayana is asked 
to end its military ties with and dependence 
on Moscow. But beyond these oftstated 
conditions, there is a deep disinclination to 
agree to the continuation of a Communist 
state of any kind in the Western Hemisphere. 

A modification of this long-established 
American policy is highly unlikely before the 
November elections. Whether it becomes an 
issue afterward probably will depend on Dr. 
Castro’s persistence in pursuing his new con- 
ciliatory line. 

Meanwhile, it is worth making the effort to 
find out whether Cuba's Premier really is pre- 
pared to halt subyersive operations abroad. 
If a break with Moscow were to be made the 
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precondition for negotiations with Cuba, all 
chance of a parley would be destroyed before 
it began, for this is precisely what would 
have to be negotiated in exchange for a lift- 
ing of the American boycott. Elimination of 
the boycott would, in turn, remove the rea- 
son for Havana's economic dependence on 
the Soviet Union as well as any excuse for 
military ties with Russia. 

The erratic Cuban leader is not a man with 
whom it would be easy to negotiate. But the 
offer he now has made is one that at least 
deserves serious scrutiny and thorough ex- 
ploration. 


[From the Providence Journal, July 7, 1964] 
Castro’s BD WARRANTS FURTHER REVIEW 


Fidel Castro hasn't hollered “uncle” to 
Uncle Sam, but he whispered something that 
sounded a little bit like it in a lengthy in- 
terview reported yesterday. 

Speaking with a restraint toward North 
Americans that he has not shown since he 
seized power in Cuba in 1959, Castro made 
a clear bid for a truce in the hostilities that 
have ranged on many fronts between Cuba 
and the United States in recent years. His 
remarks suggested that two lines of U.S, ac- 
tion against Castro's Cuban communism are 
beginning to hurt. They are: 

(1) U.S. support for anti-Castro groups 
seeking to unseat the Havana regime. 

(2) The U.S. trade embargo against Cuba. 

Castro specifically offered to halt material 
support to Latin American revolutionary 
movements if we will stop supporting his 
foes. In return for a resumption of U.S. 
trade, the Cuban dictator offered to discuss 
indemnities for seized American properties. 
He also tossed out a number of other hints 
and promises that appear to have been care- 
fully designed to try to regain the American 
good will that Castro once enjoyed and 
which he has systematically destroyed, by 
word and deed, over the last 5 years. He 
promised a constitution for his country by 
January 1, 1969, and he promised to release 
most of his political prisoners—if we stop 
supporting counterrevolutionaries, He even 
had a good word to say for the Alliance. 

It would be rash to leap to conclusions 
from this one interview with a man who has 
been anything but clear and consistent in 
his behavior. Castro’s record of betrayal of 
the ideals of the Cuban revolution—under- 
scored by the recent defection of his own 
sister; his record of blatant anti-American- 
ism and of intrigue on behalf of our enemies; 
his record of conspiracy against other Latin 
governments—all these are too serious and 
too recent to be quickly forgotten. 

But it would also be wrong to take Premier 
Castro’s reconciliation gesture as a sign our 
policies have brought him to his knees and 
as a signal to move in for the kill. Unques- 
tionably, the Havana regime is uneasy about 
the stepped-up activities of its foes. Un- 
doubtedly, our trade restrictions are hurt- 
ing—before the revolution, Cuba depended 
heavily on U.S, trade. The Soviet Union 
probably cannot offer a satisfactory substi- 
tute, especially when it comes to supplying 
spare parts for the American-built industrial 
and other equipment which must still make 
up a large part of Cuba’s capital stock. 
Nevertheless, there is no sign that the Soviet 
Union is willing to let its Western Hemi- 
sphere satellite fall by default. There is still 
no indication that Castro could be toppled 
by other than direct American military in- 
tervention—a step that no responsible Amer- 
ican leader is prepared to take. 

We should explore Castro’s new mood 
cautiously, but with the kind of open mind 
toward new possibilities that Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT urged several months ago. Indeed, 
Castro’s remarks may have been prompted by 
Senator FULBRIGHT'S daring suggestion that 
there is room for accommodation between 
the United States and Cuba. It is quite pos- 
sible that Castro is genuinely interested in 
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pulling back from his entangling alliance 
with the Soviet Union and is wearying of his 
increasingly futile efforts to stir up trouble 
on the Latin American mainland. He may 
be ready to try the role of a Tito. If he is, 
we should not discourage him. 


THE REPUBLICAN CHALLENGE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR KUCHEL 
AT REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day July 13, I was invited to speak 
briefly at the opening session of the 
Republican National Convention in San 
Francisco, I ask unanimous consent that 
my comments at that time be included 
in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN CHALLENGE 
(Remarks of U.S. Senator THOMAS H. KuCHEL, 
at the Republican National Convention, 

San Francisco, Calif. Monday, July 13, 

1964) 


Mr. Chairman, delegates to the Republican 
National Convention, my fellow Republicans, 
ladies and gentlemen, California is honored 
that our party should choose San Francisco 
for its convention in 1964, and I am very glad 
to welcome you to our State and to this city, 

Your decisions will be of the most pro- 
found importance to the future of our Re- 
public and, beyond that, to the future of 
mankind. California, now our country’s most 
populous State, has an enormous stake and 
a lively interest in all that you may do. 
Republican doctrine, written into law in past 
years, has helped California to conserve our 
resources, build our harbors and our high- 
ways, expand our education, and irrigate our 
farms, 

Living alongside the Pacific Ocean, and 
sharing a common boundary with a friendly 
foreign neighbor, our cosmopolitan, 18 mil- 
lion citizens are drawn from every one of 
the earth’s corners, and perhaps from every 
blood and faith, and together we share a 
common pride that we are all free. 

Just a century ago, in 1864, your political 
forbears met in convention in the midst of 
a civil war. The issue was the American 
Union—should it remain supreme or should 
it become subservient? The issue was slav- 
ery—should a human being in America be 
a chattel or should he be free? 

The delegates at Baltimore adopted, by 
acclamation, an American platform dedi- 
cated “to the integrity of the Union” and 
to “the paramount authority of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States.” 
It courageously sought an end to slavery. 
Lincoln was vindicated, and the Union 
emerged triumphant. 

The world has turned over many times 
since the conflict of the 1860's, but the strug- 
gle against slavery, in all its ugly forms, and 
facets, remains an unfinished task. But 
the Republican Party, by its solemn word, 
again and again has rededicated itself to 
equal treatment and equal dignity before the 
law for all our people, rich and poor, black 
and white, Christian and Jew. And in the 
worldwide fight against the slavery of god- 
less, imperialistic, international communism, 
Republican platforms and leadership have 
consistently pledged a strong America so 
that we shall remain a free America. We 
have accepted the inescapable duty of leader- 
ship in the global quest for liberty, and for 
peace with justice, where our new-found 
nuclear power may serve the human race 
rather than exterminate it, and obliterate 
the globe. 

San. Francisco has memories for you as it 


‘has for me. Here, “the town meeting of the 
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world,” the United Nations, was born in 
1945 to give new hope to a war-weary hu- 
manity. Here, that great patriot, General 
Eisenhower, was renominated by our con- 
vention in 1956, to give the country peace 
and progress for another 4 years. 

Republicans, yours is the challenge, to face 
the dangers and the opportunities, too, of 
tomorrow. You can rededicate our party to 
the high road we have been traveling. You 
can write a platform and select a nominee 
who will stand before the people and receive 
their faith. All America fervently prays that 
you shall have the courage, and the vision, 
and the wisdom to do the job. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in accordance with a resolution of Con- 
gress, President Johnson designated last 
week as Captive Nations Week. Each 
year this week is set aside to remind all 
of us who today enjoy the full fruits of 
freedom of the tragic plight of millions 
of people deprived of their freedom by 
Communist aggression in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Likewise, it is set aside to remind 
all the people of the captive nations that 
America continues to support their just 
and rightful aspirations for freedom and 
self-determination. 

Citizens of nations held captive by in- 
ternational communism have been sub- 
ject to one of the cruelest colonialisms 
of all times. Their Communist captors 
have not only taken from them their 
land and their way of life, but have also 
sought to destroy their heritage, their 
history, and their very spirit. Neverthe- 
less, whereas the Soviet Union has suc- 
ceeded for the time being in conquering 
their governments, she has utterly failed 
to capture their hopes, ideals, and will 
to be free. 

Despite the tyranny under which they 
live, the people of these hapless nations 
look to the West as a source of hope and 
inspiration and to the United States as a 
friend. This was recently seen by the 
warm and enthusiastic welcome ac- 
corded Attorney General Kennedy by 
the Polish people on his visit to their 
country. Wherever he went, crowds 
cheered our Attorney General despite 
the fact that such demonstrations are 
discouraged by the Polish Communist 
government and the visit, itself, was ig- 
nored and unpublicized by that govern- 
ment in its state-controlled newspapers 
and broadcasts. 

In recent years we have been encour- 
aged by signs of increased independence 
among Communist bloc nations. Indi- 
cations are that the widely reported 
ideological split between the Chinese 
Communists and the Soviet Union is in- 
creasingly bitter, deep, and permanent. 
World communism can no longer pre- 
tend to be a monolithic whole unalter- 
ably dedicated to the forceful destruc- 
tion of the West. As a result, actions in 
Prague, Budapest, Warsaw, and other 
capitals of captive nations of Eastern 
Europe can no longer be completely con- 
trolled by the push of a button in Mos- 
cow. We must encourage and exploit 
this trend. 

During the past few years our com- 
munication and commerce with captive 
nations has increased greatly. We have 
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entered into trade agreements regarding 
nonstrategic materials with the more 
“independent” satellites. These agree- 
ments are to our advantage. They result 
in better business for American workers 
and businessmen and help to bolster the 
independence of these nations from their 
Communist captors. I am confident 
that commerce between our nations will 
grow, as will the consternation of Mos- 
cow at these developments. So long as 
people are held captive under the heavy 
yoke of communism, our efforts to en- 
hance their freedom should be endless. 

It would be well for all Americans to 
remember that our bonds with the cap- 
tive nations of the world go far beyond 
mere bonds of sympathy. Many citizens 
of these lands have migrated to our 
shores and made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the growth and greatness of our 
Nation. In addition, our ideals of free- 
dom and justice have become a part of 
their heritage, as, indeed, of that of all 
mankind. 

The right of national self-determina- 
tion is an established principle of inter- 
national justice. It is the cornerstone 
of our foreign policy. Throughout our 
history we have opposed the domination 
of one country by another. Observance 
of Captive Nations Week is another man- 
ifestation of this opposition. By keep- 
ing alive the concept of freedom in the 
hearts and minds of men everywhere, we 
are fulfilling a small part of our great 
obligations as a leader for freedom, 
liberty, and justice in the world. 


MAIL COVERS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on March 11 of this year I intro- 
duced a bill, S. 2627, to prohibit a pro- 
cedure of the Post Office Department 
known as a “mail cover.” Before the 
attention of the public was drawn by the 
publicity of the Cohn case, few Amer- 
icans were aware of this dubious form 
of invading their privacy. Since then, 
reaction to the device has been in- 
creasing. 

Recently, the Kansas City Times pub- 
lished an editorial concerning mail 
covers which I think represents the 
concern of the majority of our citizens 
toward the unregulated use of this 
device. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial of the July 16 
Kansas City Times be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objeciton, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Times, July 16, 1964] 
THE DIFFICULT QUESTION OF “MAIL COVERS” 

The Post Office Department has isued an 
informational directive on “mail covers” fol- 
lowing the recent Roy Cohn fuss. Cohn, the 
controversial aid to the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, discovered by accident last Feb- 
ruary that he was the object of a mail cover. 
The Department defines it this way: 

“A mail cover simply consists of recording 
from each piece of mail the name and ad- 
dress of sender, date and place of postmark- 
ing, and class of mail: Only the material 
appearing on the wrapper is noted. In no 
e mail delayed or opened during a mall 
Wa nee, 
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The Post Office Department explains fur- 
ther: 

“Except in cases of fugitives, a request for 
a mail cover must be approved by the postal 
inspector in charge, who is directly respon- 
sible to the chief inspector for his action. 
Only requests from bona fide law enforce- 
ment agencies are honored.” 

Senator Epwarp V. Lonc, Democrat, of 
Missouri, has introduced a bill that would 
make mail covers illegal. The Senator calls 
it an “espionage procedure” in which “the 
full power of the Government is brought to 
bear on the individual.” 

No doubt the device of the mail cover is 
very convenient for law enforcement agen- 
cies and the Post Office Department probably 
is very circumspect in its use, But perhaps 
something more than expediency and caution 
is involved. 

So far as the individual citizen is con- 
cerned, taxes paid in support of the Post 
Office Department are paid for a service, not 
for the dubious privilege of having his mail 
checked and information passed on to the 
FBI, the local sheriff or the chief of police. 
Whether the fifth amendment and self-in- 
crimination are involved might some day be 
a question for the courts. 

If mail covers are essential in the enforce- 
ment of the law, then a more proper pro- 
cedure might be the requirement of a court 
order to institute them. A judge might be 
a better authority to make the decision than 
a policeman and a postal inspector. 


THE MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on this 
Pioneer Day, the 117th anniversary of 
the arrival of the Mormon pioneers in 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake, it is 
most appropriate to take note of another 
anniversary this month, that of the 
world-renowned Mormon ‘Tabernacle 
Choir. 

Yesterday, it was my great pleasure to 
hear this 375-voice choir sing at the 
White House, for President Johnson and 
his guests. The moving performance 
served further to confirm my opinion 
that the Mormon Tabernacle Choir is 
the greatest choral group in our country, 
and probably in the entire world. 

Several of my friends have commented 
on the pleasure it has given them to lis- 
ten to a live performance of the taber- 
nacle choir. Fortunately, many people 
in the East will have an opportunity to 
hear the tabernacle choir in concert dur- 
ing the next few days. The choir is cur- 
rently on the 20th tour it has taken dur- 
ing its long, ovation-filled history. In the 
past few days, concerts have been given 
at Houston, New Orleans, and Atlanta; 
and another will be performed today at 
the World’s Fair. The choir will go from 
New York City to sing at Rochester, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis. 
En route, the choir will see a perform- 
ance of the famous Mormon Pageant on 
the Hill Cumorah, near the boyhood 
home of Joseph Smith, at Palmyra, N.Y. 

The tabernacle choir is a most unusual 
group, especially for a choral organiza- 
tion of its massive size. All the choir 
members serve without pay; many com- 
mute from towns far from Salt Lake 
City, to attend two or more weekly re- 
hearsals, broadcasts, and recording ses- 
sions. 

The spirit of dedication and service 
which these choir members continually 
display illustrates the spirit of the entire 
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Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. Unlike most denominations, the 
Mormons have no paid clergy; all the 
clerical and organizational positions are 
filled by laymen. Moreover, the activi- 
ties of the Mormon Church are broad in 
scope. Their youth, recreational, and 
social-service groups are the pride of all 
who know them. 

Not only do Mormons give generously 
of their time to church activities, but 
they also give generously of their wealth. 
Like the early Christians, every good 
Mormon tithes, giving a tenth of his in- 
come, before taxes, to his church. In 
addition, Mormon families help maintain 
their sons and daughters as missionaries 
throughout the world. These fine young 
people give 2 years or more of their lives 
to perform monetarily unremunerated 
service for their church and for the 
principles in which they believe. 

The tabernacle choir exemplifies a 
significant Mormon contribution to our 
Western States—adding to the cultural 
activities of our area. The Mormon 
people and their church have done much 
in promoting musical, educational, and 
artistic interests in the intermountain 
West. In the fields of choral and in- 
strumental music, the theater, ballet, 
and the dance, the Latter-day Saints 
have enriched the life of our area. For 
instance, I know of no other city of 
comparable size in all America which 
is such a noted center of the perform- 
ing arts as is Salt Lake City, the capital 
of Mormon country. 

As a Senator from Idaho, it is entirely 
natural for me to dwell upon Utah insti- 
tutions and to pay my tribute to groups 
such as the Mormon Tabernacle Choir, 
since there is a close feeling of unity 
between the people of Idaho and the 
people of Utah. Today is Utah’s day at 
the World’s Fair; today is also Pioneer 
Day in both Idaho and Utah. It is fit- 
ting that today we join in paying our 
respects to the Mormon pioneers and 
to their accomplished decendants. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, last week 
our Nation commemorated the sixth ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. This 
anniversary should serve as an effective 
reminder of the continued presence of 
Communist tyranny throughout the 
world. 

Over 25 sovereign nations now lie be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The list includes 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, mainland China, and Cuba. 

These countries are the victims of 
Communist treachery. The Communists 
used force and subversion to bring them 
into the Red orbit, and then ruled with 
troops and guns. Government by choice 
was replaced by government by decree. 

But murder, torture, and imprison- 
ment did not crush the spirit of the 
people of the captive nations. In East 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary, men, 
women, and children sacrified their lives 
in futile attempts to rid their countries 
of Communist dictatorship. And in Ber- 
lin, the Communists had to build a wall 
to hold back the thousands who pre- 
ferred liberty to slavery. 
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We who are free do not forget the 
people of the captive nations. Their 
suffering is our suffering. Their hopes 
are our hopes. We know that someday 
they will again be our partners in 
freedom. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR WIRTZ 
URGES NEW IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a year ago, 
on July 23, 1963, President Kennedy sent 
to Congress a historic message recom- 
mending the removal of the national 
origins quota system from our basic im- 
migration law. It was my privilege to 
introduce the bill (S. 1932) to carry out 
the recommendations of the President, 
and 26 Senators from both sides of the 
aisle joined in cosponsoring the bill. 

In the past several weeks I have in- 
vited the attention of my colleagues to 
statements in support of the bill by 
Secretary of State Rusk and Attorney 
General Kennedy before a House sub- 
committee. Earlier today, Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz added his support to 
the bill, and testified on the economic 
benefits of the proposed legislation. 

President Johnson and his administra- 
tion are to be commended for their firm 
leadership in a significant area of pub- 
lic policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Wirtz’ timely statement be made a 
part of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF W. WILLARD WIRTZ, SECRETARY 
OF LABOR, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY, House Ju- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE, ON H.R. 7700, AMEND- 
ING THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT, 
JULY 23, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to testify in support of H.R. 7700, 
a bill designed basically to eliminate the 
discriminatory national origins system from 
our immigration law. 

In the 40 years since that law was en- 
acted, the position and the responsibilities of 
the United States in the world arena have 
changed dramatically. All of mankind are 
now acutely sensitive to the basic and funda- 
mental differences between those systems of 
government that are dedicated to the free- 
dom of man and those which are bent upon 
his enslavement. To the citizens of the free 
world and to millions of persons imprisoned 
behind the walls of totalitarianism, the 
United States has become the symbol of 
hope that the dignity of every individual 
person will some day be accorded equal re- 
spect by all others, regardless of the indi- 
vidual's ethnic or national origin. 

In these 40 years the common catastrophe 
of war and the bitter struggle against the 
corrosive forces of communism have forged 
a new unity of interest among the peoples 
of the free nations. We are joined with the 
people of Asia, Africa, Europe and our own 
hemisphere in preserving democracy as a 
political and social institution. 

In this contemporary setting, the discrim- 
inatory features of the 1924 immigration 
legislation are anachronistic. 

The historic Civil Rights Act of 1964 brings 
one part of our law in line with the dictates 
of our conscience that discrimination has no 
place in a free and democratic society. It 
enunciates the vital principle of equal rec- 
ognition, equal status, equal opportunity, 
and equal protection for all persons without 
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regard to race, creed, color, or national orl- 
gins. The discriminatory features of the na- 
tional origins quota system, still a part of 
our immigration laws, is inconsistent with 
this vital principle. 

“The use of national origin quota systems 
is without basis in either logic or reason. It 
neither satisfies a national need nor accom- 
plishes an international purpose.” This was 
President Kennedy’s appraisal. 

President Johnson has summed up the sit- 
uation in forceful terms: “In establishing 
preferences, the Nation which was built by 
the immigrants of all lands can ask those 
who now seek admission, ‘What can you do 
for your country?’; but we should not be ask- 
ing ‘In what country were you born?’” 

The inequities and the discriminatory 
aspects of the present immigration legisla- 
tion have been described by other witnesses 
before this committee. Remedial legislation 
is long overdue, and section 201(a) of H.R. 
7700 represents a sound approach to the prob- 
lem. It provides for the elimination of the 
national origin quotas over a 5-year period. 
Though it retains a 10-percent annual lim- 
itation on the admission of immigrants from 
any quota country, the pool of 164,200, sub- 
ject to certain family and occupational pref- 
erences, will be used on a first-come, first- 
granted basis. 

My testimony, as Secretary of Labor, is most 
appropriately addressed to the effect of H.R. 
7700 on the work force in this country. 
Against the overall annual average quota of 
155,600 an average of 97,500 quota immigrants 
were admitted during the years 1958 to 1962. 
It is anticipated that the enactment of H.R. 
7700, in its present form, would result in the 
admission in 1969 of the maximum permis- 
sible number, or an increment of approxi- 
mately 61,700. It is likely that, in addition, 
an, annual average of 5,000 refugees may come 

Of the 97,500 average admitted to the 
United States under present provisions, an 
estimated average of 48,600 entered the labor 
market during the period 1959 through 
1963. Our best estimates, which of necessity 
exclude refugees whose characteristics and 
origin are indeterminate, are that under the 
revised system an additional 23,150 would be 
added to the labor force. 

When measured against a projected total 
work force of 79 million in 1969, the first year 
in which the total quotas would be pooled, 
it becomes apparent that the impact from 
the additional number will be insignificant. 
The ratio of 23,150 new immigrant entrants 
into the labor market, under the proposed 
new system, to the total U.S. work force 
would be about 1 to 3,000. 

The preference categories which would be 
established under this bill would serve a hu- 
manitarian purpose by facilitating the 
uniting of families kept apart by the nar- 
rower provisions of the present law. At the 
same time they would bring to our shores a 
number of immigrants whose talents, train- 
ing, education, and skills will, in a historic 
pattern, contribute immeasurably to the en- 
richment of the culture and to the continu- 
ing progress and advancement of this 
country. 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
the flow of immigrants into the United 
States helped satisfy the labor needs of our 
developing industries such as coal mining, 
apparel, and transportation. In contrast, a 
greater percentage of immigrants entering 
this country during the past two decades 
have been professional and technical-worker 
category. 


Under the present law, approximately 
8,600 quota immigrants entering the labor 
market are craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers, The proposed revision would bring 
this category up to about 13,800, represent- 
ing about 1 of every 5 worker immigrants. 

We have benefited greatly from the diver- 
sified education, training, and knowledge 
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brought here by immigrants. During the 
1952-61 period, the United States profited 
when some 14,000 immigrant physicians and 
surgeons and about 28,000 nurses helped 
alleviate the shortage of trained personnel 
in the critical medical field. Some 4,900 
chemists and nearly 1,100 physicists con- 
tributed their technical know-how to indus- 
try and Government. Fifteen of the US. 
Nobel Prize winners in the field of chemistry 
and physics were foreign born. 

More than 12,000 immigrant technicians, 
the vitally needed men and women who as- 
sist and support scientists and engineers, 
were also admitted during the 1952-61 pe- 
riod. About 9,000 machinists and 7,000 tool 
and die makers added their skills to our 
supply of craftsmen. 

It must be kept in mind that whatever the 
skill, training, or education of any immi- 
grant, preference or nonpreference, from 
quota or nonquota countries, no visas are 
issued by the Department of State for per- 
manent admission to the United States un- 
less the immigrant can satisfactorily demon- 
strate that he will not become a public 
charge. 

The amendment proposed by H.R. 7700 
would benefit the United States in two re- 
spects. First, under the present immigra- 
tion law persons who could qualify under 
the first-preference provision are admitted 
upon the petition of an employer. The em- 
ployer must, however, satisfy the Attorney 
General that the immigrant’s services are 
“urgently needed” in the United States be- 
cause of his high education, technical train- 
ing, specialized experience, or exceptional 
ability. The proposed amendment would re- 
move the requirement of employer petitions 
and require the Attorney General to deter- 
mine whether the admission of the immi- 
grant applicant would satisfy the terms of 
the first-preference category, that is, would 
be “especially advantageous.” This means 
a first preference immigrant applicant could 
be admitted without waiting for a specific 
job offer. He would merely have to satisfy 
the Attorney General that he meets the 
eligibility requirements for the first-prefer- 
ence category. This would facilitate the ad- 
mission of larger numbers of such highly 
skilled persons into the United States. 

Secondly, H.R. 7700 would establish a sub- 
sidiary fourth-preference category for quali- 
fied quota immigrants capable of filling par- 
ticular labor shortages in the United States. 
Under present law, if an immigrant does not 
meet the standards of the highly skilled 
specialist category of the first preference, he 
is given no preference at all over any other 
immigrants even though there is a need in 
the United States for persons possessing his 
occupational skill. 

Thus, under H.R. 7700, the quota system 
would be better attuned to the needs and 
welfare of the United States. An individual 
with needed skills from a country which 
presently has a very limited quota would no 
longer find his admission barred by the 
limitation of national origin. 

Under the present Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the Department of Labor is 
charged with the responsibility of protect- 
ing U.S. workers from unfair competition 
from aliens seeking to enter the United 
States for employment. Applicants for im- 
migrant visas who will be entering the labor 
market become excludable aliens if the Sec- 
retary of Labor certifies that domestic 
workers are available to perform the work 
which would be performed by the alien or 
if the alien’s employment in the United 
States would adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of our own workers (sec- 
tion 212(a)(14)). Because of the Depart- 
ment’s special interest and experience in this 
area, we expect that its role in this respect 
will continue to be an important one. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I state again 
the conviction that these changes will best 
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serve the interest of the United States. They 
will comport with the basic principles to 
which we are so fully committed in the free 
world’s critical effort to give meaning to our 
central proposition that all people are created 
equal. 


LUCILLE B. WENDT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the death, 
yesterday, of Lucille B. Wendt takes from 
public service a valued and effective cit- 
izen. 

Mrs. Wendt played a leading role in 
the drug hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly which re- 
sulted in the passage of the Kefauver- 
Harris legislation in October 1962. A 
bacteriologist, patent expert, and lawyer, 
she was serving as a patent examiner on 
drugs in the Patent Office when the sub- 
committtee borrowed her services in 
early 1958. Throughout the course of 
the subcommittee’s work on drugs from 
1958 through 1962, she served as its chief 
technical expert. In the highly complex 
structure of private brand names, ge- 
neric names, chemical names, and vary- 
ing chemical formulas for molecular 
modifications of basic drugs, Mrs. Wendt 
moved with unerring accuracy. To all 
of this work she gave the subcommittee 
the benefit of her wide knowledge, re- 
markable intelligence, and perspective 
on the drug industry's trade practices. 

Mrs. Wendt never looked the part she 
played. A slight person, rather fragile 
in appearance, immaculately groomed, 
and beautifully dressed, she always 
looked as if she were about to attend a 
ladies’ bridge club, rather than to plunge 
into the intricacies and technical com- 
plexities of the drug industry. Indeed, 
I suspect that she took delight in giv- 
ing this superficial impression. But 
when the tough questions arose—and 
they insistently appeared at each step in 
the investigative process and in the hear- 
ings, she showed her remarkable grasp 
of the problems, her penetrative intel- 
ligence, and her great capacity for ob- 
oe appraisal of the industry’s activ- 
ities. 

Mrs. Wendt also had an important part 
in the subcommittee’s work on thalido- 
mide, the drug causing deformities in 
unborn babies. At the conclusion of the 
hearings, she devoted several weeks to 
collection and analysis of the data on 
this drug, which subsequently was re- 
leased by Senator Kefauver, then chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Later, she 
went to the Public Health Service, where 
she was working at the time of her death. 

Frankly, I find that one of the rewards 
of working in Congress is the contacts 
with the corps of highly trained men and 
women in Government service who are 
using their talents on the side of the 
public interest. As in the case of Mrs. 
Wendt, many of these persons stay in the 
Government at fractions of the income 
they could secure in private industry. 
They stay because they like it, because 
the work is exciting and challenging, and 
because the Government has great need 
of their skills. 

Mrs. Wendt’s death is a loss to all 
members of the subcommittee, who knew 
her and admired her great ability. Her 
death depletes the reservoir of talent in 
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the Federal Government devoted to the 
important task of protecting the health 
of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
obituaries published in the Washington 
Post and the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
aries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, July 23, 1964] 
LUCILLE WENDT, U.S. SCIENTIST 

Lucille B. Wendt, a bacteriologist, chemist, 
and lawyer who served with the Senate Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, died 
yesterday at Doctors Hospital of a respiratory 
ailment. She was 54. 

Mrs, Wendt joined the subcommittee as an 
adviser on chemistry, bacteriology, and phar- 
macology in 1957 after working for 14 years 
with the Patent Office. 

“She played a key role in the 1959-60 
subcommittee investigation of the drug in- 
dustry,” said John Blair, subcommittee chief 
economist. 

“Mrs. Wendt had a tremendous knowledge 
of problems in the complex and rather diverse 
fields of law and physical sciences, and was 
able to relate questions in one fleld to the 
other,” Blair said. 

In his 1964 New Yorker articles on the drug 
investigation, Richard Harris called Mrs. 
Wendt a “triple-threat member of the team.” 

She held a bachelor of science degree in 
chemistry and bacteriology from South Da- 
kota University and a law degree from George 
Washington University. 

In 1962 she prepared a dossier on the side 
effects of the drug thalidomide simultane- 
ously with research by Dr. Frances O. Kelsey. 

When the thalidomide question became 
public in July 1962, she turned over this 
dossier to Senator Estes Kefauver who made 
1t public—a step leading to the ban on use 
of the drug in the United States. 

Mrs, Wendt was born in South Dakota. 
She moved to Richmond in 1943 after her 
marriage and came to W: n in 1946. 
She joined the U.S. Public Health Service as 
a patent analyst and attorney in 1962, 

She was the author of several technical 
treatises and belonged to the American Pat- 
ent Law Association and the Federal Bar 
Association. 

She is survived by her husband, Morten, 
of 6500 Little Falls Road, Arlington; two 
brothers, Frank Burd, of 3924 Longfellow 
Street, Hyattsville, and Paul Burd, of Minne- 
apolis, and a sister, Mrs. Robert Jones of 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


[From the Washington Star, July 22, 1964] 
Mrs, LUCILLE B. WENDT, DRUG PROBE Aw, Dies 


Mrs. Lucille Burd Wendt, 54, a bacteriolo- 
gist, chemist, and patent lawyer who served 
as consultant to the Kefauver committee's 
investigation of the drug industry from 1957 
to 1962, died from a lung infection today 
in Doctor's Hospital. 

Mrs. Wendt served as technical consultant 
to the Kefauver committee—the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee—on 
patent law, chemistry, bacteriology and bi- 
ology. In 1962, during the investigation, 
she prepared a dossier on the side effects of 
the drug thalidomide simultaneously with 
research by Dr, Frances O. Kelsey, then an 
examiner in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, that led to a ban on use of the drug 
in the United States. In Germany and 
other European countries, the drug, when 
used by pregnant women, had in some cases 
resulted in deformed babies. 

RELEASED FINDINGS 


The late Senator Kefauver released Mrs. 
Wendt's dossier on July 16, 1962, the day 
after news of Dr. Kelsey's action was made 
public. 
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Born in South Dakota, Mrs, Wendt studied 
at the University of South Dakota and in 
1951 received a law degree from George 
Washington University, where she also did 
graduate work in chemistry and bacteriology. 

She joined the U.S. Patent Office as an 
examiner on biochemical products and proc- 
esses in 1943. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion borrowed her for a study on antibiotics 
in 1956, and in 1957 she joined the staff of 
the Kefauver committee. 

When the Kefauver committee finished 
its study of the drug industry, which cul- 
minated in passage of the Kefauver-Harris 
drug bill, Mrs. Wendt joined the U.S. Public 
Health Service, as a patent analyst and at- 
torney. She studied Federal policy toward 
patents stemming from Government re- 
search. 


WORK IS PRAISED 

Of her work for the subcommittee, Dr. 
John Blair, chief staff economist, com- 
mented: 

“Mrs. Wendt was a walking encyclopedia 
on most of the technical matters involving 
complex issues of law and the physical sci- 
ences involved in the drug industry. She 
knew or could find answers to the most diffi- 
cult scientific questions. Her technical com- 
petence was highly regarded not only by her 
associates but by those who were being in- 
vestigated by the subcommittee itself.” 

Mrs. Wendt was a member of the Patent 
Law Association, the Federal Bar Association, 
the American Law Association, and Kappa 
Beta Pi legal sorority. 

Her husband, C. Morten Wendt, is super- 
vising examiner in the Patent Office’s Trade- 
mark Division. He lives at 6500 Little Falls 
Road, Arlington, Va. 

She leaves two brothers, Frank, of 3924 
Longfellow Street, Hyattsville, Md., and Paul, 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; a sister, Mrs. Robert 
Jones, and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Burd, of Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

Funeral arrangements have not been com- 
pleted. 


POEM ON THE OFFICIAL TRANSFER 
TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR OF DEED TO THE HOME 
OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on June 25, 
I participated in a ceremony at which 
the deed to the home of Frederick Doug- 
lass, the great Negro abolitionist and 
statesman, was transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Following renovation of the house, 
atop a hill on Southeast Washington, it 
will be open to the public, as a part of 
the National Capital parks system. 

At the ceremony, it was my privilege 
to read from a prose poem written for 
the occasion by Mr. Jack LaZebnik. Mr. 
LaZebnik, Michigan born and educated, 
is an author and student of the times 
of Frederick Douglass, and now teaches 
at Stephens College, in Missouri. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. La- 
Zebnik’s prose poem be printed at this 
point in my remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For THE OFFICIAL TRANSFER OF THE FREDERICK 
DovaLass HOME TO THE U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 

(By Jack LaZebnik) 

We make memory here; we bring it out 
of decay, of neglect. At last this house 
becomes the history waiting within it for 
a hundred years. A hundred years ago, the 
structure stood entire—the emanicipation 
proclaimed, the war won, the freedoms put 
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to words. And they were beautiful—the 
words, the house, the creation of the Amer- 
ican in the Negro. But when beauty stands 
still, itfades. When freedom does not march, 
it falls to stone and weed upon a dying hill. 
And so a century of disuse has wasted the 
handsome, old house upon its premises 
of free days. But we are here to make it 
beautiful again. 

This creation of Frederick Douglass rose 
with him, like his life, from bought clay 
to the brick and board of a man. The man 
and the house grew as models for the people, 
the living, lasting struggle from slavery to 
dignity. And here, from this classic bal- 
ance, he looked upon the promises that 
height commands. From his strength of 
column and cornice and joist, he called to 
every newly born man to take “moral cour- 
age, large faith in the power of truth, and 
confidence in the enlightenment of the 
people.” And the house gathered the idea 
about it in great beauty: the muscular trees 
gripped their ground as if it would move. 

A hundred years of root. Frederick Doug- 
lass has remained here like a stone among 
the weeds: firm, fast, and nearly covered 
over. He and his house have lingered upon 
the edges of American life, just as the Negro 
settlements have clung to the closing lots at 
the back of citizenship, There, they crum- 
ble. For buildings and people must have 
entrances and exits, within and without; 
closed doors make haunted houses. For 100 
years, emancipation fell to rot; these boards 
cracked and the columns chipped and the 
mortar split between the bricks. The place 
became a site of memory. In 100 years, the 
beauty of promises grows old. The house 
endured, like the people, unclaimed. The 
brave few hacked at the ignorant weeds and 
tried to keep up appearances. Beyond the 
river, the white buildings flourished; the 
new bridges joined the banks but not the 
people. Separation, said Frederick Doug- 
lass, is death. The unchanging life is a 
form of slavery. 

And so this house, like its people, decayed 
in its earth. The framework survived, like 
the people, from the sudden moment of dig- 
nity at its making, through the feeble, for- 
gotten years—the 100-year war of hopes— 
age drying up the time in the long and weary 
waiting. The house—the vacancy of its 
owner, an overwhelming loss—looked hollow, 
like a tomb. 

But we are here to open 1t. We are here 
to celebrate a resurrection of action—not to 
chant a Lazarus lament of dread and shame, 
but to revive the high thrill of Frederick 
Douglass singing people into freedom. We 
come to open the doors and let in the life, 
The sighing, shuffling, waiting age is over. 
As if the stone, the tree, the root, the house 
have broken free from death, and the new 
generations have awakened to the old 
sounds, the old promises, and rise from 
neglect in the corners of America. The old 
becomes the new; such is a definition of 
beauty. 

Thus, Frederick Douglass did not die at 
his death. Like any freeman, he prac- 
ticed life to the last instant of it, and, like 
any great artist, he continues in his works. 
This house, a part of him, holds more than 
the memory we give to it; this high place of 
dignity illustrates the man, raises him, pro- 
longs him. It looks upon a change that he 
struggled to see—in that other house on 
that other hill. At last, the locks within fall 
open—by knowledge, by vote, by law, by the 
realization that the ideas Frederick Douglass 
claimed are come alive. At last we know 
that tradition means not shutting away 
promises, but keeping them. 

Now we join to open this house that 
should never have closed. And we open it 
in the widest sense, doors, hearts, and minds: 
we proclaim a white emancipation. For all 
our sakes, thank God we have come alive. 
“This is scarcely a day for prose,” Frederick 
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Douglass said upon Lincoln’s Proclamation. 
“It is a day for poetry and song—a new 
song.” The poem of this house meets that 
demand. We are ready to sing it. 


HURON PLAINSMAN CALLS FOR 
RECONSIDERATION OF MILITARY 
DRAFT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of S. 2960, a 
bill to require the formulation of an 
alternative to the draft, in order to meet 
the Nation’s need for military manpower. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son], the principal sponsor of the bill, 
has given many good reasons why we 
should seriously consider alternatives to 
the draft. 

The Daily Plainsman, of Huron, $. 
Dak., recently endorsed the idea of a new 
and closer look at the present system of 
compulsory military service. Its edi- 
torial, published on the 21st of July, is 
an excellent statement of the situation 
which gave rise to S. 2960. It expresses 
a concern that I believe is shared by most 
of the people of our Nation. Americans 
have been quick to respond in time of 
need; and our young men have fought 
valiantly in many wars. But America 
is traditionally opposed to the concept 
of compulsory military service, and this 
opposition lies deep in the souls of most 
of our citizens. We ought to avoid such 
compulsion if we can secure our needed 
military manpower by voluntary means. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Daily Plainsman’s fine editorial, entitled 
“Universal Military Training Isn’t Uni- 
versal in Its Effect” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING ISN'T 
UNIVERSAL In Irs EFFECT 


A long overdue review of military con- 
scription, which has provided the incentive 
for enlistments and filled the manpower 
needs of the Army for almost 20 years, should 
be undertaken this year. 

The review—urged for several years by 
critics of the Universal Military 
Act—may take the form of either a Defense 
Department study or a congressional com- 
mission probe. 

With the apparent support of Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara who has favored 
a Pentagon rather than congressional study, 
Senator GEORGE McGovern has coauthored 
a resolution calling for a Defense Depart- 
ment review of the inequities in the applica- 
tion of the UMT law. 

The most glaring fault in the present sys- 
tem is that it is far from universal, affecting 
only about half of the nine million men reg- 
istered for Selective Service. Critics main- 
tain that with only half of the eligibles see- 
ing service, either as volunteers or as 
draftees, the present law is far too selective. 

Each year 1.1 million men reach their 
26th birthday which is the pass gate into 
relatively draftproof status. Reasons for 
this status at this age include UMT policies 
which defer married men and college stu- 
dents and the high standards for physical 
fitness which are designed to screen out 
those who might not be able to survive the 
rigors of combat conditions. 

Into the draft pool come 1.4 million men 
each year, an influx which will increase to 
1.9 million in 1966. From this pool the mili- 
tary draws sufficient numbers to make up the 
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difference between their needs and the vol- 
untary enlistments. The Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines are able to fill their manpower 
needs through enlistments, leaving only the 
Army for draftees. 

The operation of the present draft law 
plunges all young men into years of un- 
certainty. Many of them start their careers 
with the sword of possible service hanging 
over them, And their employers, too, face 
the uncertainty of not knowing whether an 
employee will be called away for the 2 years 
of service during which time the business 
firm must keep the job open. 

This uncertainty will be lifted for the 27 
percent who fail to meet the high health 
standards by a recent revision of selective 
service regulations which calls for immediate 
examination of all registrants at the age of 
18 instead of waiting for their number to 
come up in the draft file years later. Those 
who fail the examination will know they 
have beaten the draft, 

It is apparent that the present operation 
of UMT is far from universal and the high 
ideals of a trained civilian militia envisioned 
in the 1948 act are not being attained. The 
United States should explore the need for 
the draft before the present law expires in 
1967. 

Only when Congress has all the facts be- 
fore it, can it make a meaningful decision 
on the extension of UMT instead of con- 
tinuing to grant perfunctory renewal which 
has been the case in the past. 


PROPOSED EXEMPTION OF PRO- 
DUCTION, GATHERING, AND SALE 
OF NATURAL GAS FROM REGULA- 
TION BY FEDERAL POWER COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, many 
problems affect the production of oil in 
the midcontinent field. As a result, the 
exploration and production of oil in this 
section is being greatly reduced. Oil 
production in Kansas is limited by these 
deterrents on the exploration, produc- 
tion, and distribution of oil. 

The present policy pursued by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in a recent regu- 
lation in regard to the price of natural 
gas at the wellhead is causing further 
hardships for the oil industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a resolution ap- 
proved by the Kansas Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee on July 17, 1964, and a 
resolution adopted by the Kansas Oil 
Men’s Association at a meeting in 
Wichita, Kans., on July 10, 1964. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas, under a 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States interpret- 
ing the Natural Gas Act, competitive 
producers and gatherers of natural gas have 
been brought under Federal regulation and 
have been assigned utility status as regards 
natural gas that enters interstate commerce; 
and 

Whereas it is the opinion of this body 
that the extension of Federal regulation to 
competitive producers of raw products— 
whether such raw product be natural gas or 
some other product—and the assigning of 
regulated utility status to the producers of 
such products, is a policy contrary to the 
true American political philosophy and com- 
petitive free enterprise in this country; and 

Whereas it is also the opinion of this body 
that the continuance of such a policy of 
regulation will soon result in a scarcity of 
natural gas for export from producing States 
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to consuming States as well as for local use 
in producing States, and will further result 
in an increase in price to ultimate con- 
sumers as to that natural gas which is avail- 
able to consumers; and 

Whereas it is further the opinion of this 
body that unless the Natural Gas Act is 
amended so that producers and gatherers of 
natural gas may freely compete free from 
Federal regulation and thus produce an ade- 
quate supply of natural gas for both inter- 
state and local movement, the citizens of 
these United States will be severely hindred 
in their efforts to obtain natural gas as a 
fuel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Kansas Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, in regular meeting assem- 
bled at Wichita, Kans., on July 17, 1964, 
That it is their belief that the production 
and gathering of natural gas, including the 
sales thereof in the fields where produced, 
should be conducted on a competitive basis 
free of Federal regulation, so that the people 
of the State of Kansas, and of other States, 
will not be denied the opportunity of obtain- 
ing an adequate supply of natural gas at a 
reasonable price due to scarcity of supply; 
be it further 

Resolved, That this body hereby goes on 
record as calling upon the representatives 
of the State of Kansas in both Houses of 
the Congress of the United States to urge 
and support the passage of corrective legis- 
lation which will specifically and clearly 
exempt the production and gathering of na- 
tural gas and the sale thereof by producers 
and gatherers from Federal regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission or any other Fed- 
eral agency. 

In 1954, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that sales of natural gas by pro- 
ducers and gatherers to purchasers who 
transport the gas in interstate commerce for 
resale are subject to regulation by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission under the terms of 
the Natural Gas Act. 

The Federal Power Commission, as a result 
of such decision, asserted control over the 
price at which natural gas subject to its 
jurisdiction may be sold by producers and 
gatherers, and over the production and 
gathering of natural gas in the field. 

It is not believed that it was the intent 
of Congress—in enacting the Natural Gas Act 
in 1938—that the production and gathering 
of natural gas or the sale thereof by pro- 
ducers and gatherers should be regulated by 
the Federal Power Commission, 

The production and gathering of natural 
gas, in contrast with the interstate trans- 
portation and local distribution of natural 
gas, is not in fact a monopoly or a public 
utility operation, but, on the contrary, is a 
risk-taking, highly speculative and competi- 
tive business conducted by many thousand 
producers who compete with each other in 
acquiring and marketing natural gas which, 
in turn, competes as a commodity with other 
fuels not regulated. 

It is in the public interest and essential to 
the national security that the production 
and gathering of natural gas and the sale 
thereof should be left to the forces of supply 
and demand consistent with our Nation's 
fundamental philosophy of competitive free 
enterprise. 

The Federal regulation of production and 
gathering of natural gas and the sale thereof 
will inevitably result in retarding explora- 
tion for and production of natural gas, in 
conflicts with State regulatory measures for 
the production and conservation of oil and 
natural gas, and in a shortage of available 
supplies of natural gas for the consuming 
public, all contrary to the national interest: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Kansas Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion, assembled in regular meeting in 
Wichita, Kans., on July 10, 1964, That this 
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organization does hereby recommend and 
urge that the Congress of the United States 
enact at its next session appropriate legisla- 
tion to clearly exempt the production and 
gathering of natural gas and the sale thereof 
by producers and gatherers from regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the U.S. Senators and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Kansas. 


THE ATTACK ON MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I addressed the Senate several 
times regarding the invasion of Missis- 
sippi by uninvited racial agitators and 
students. 

While many of the college students in- 
volved in this so-called “crusade” may 
believe their mission to be a patriotic one, 
those sponsoring the drive have made it 
clear that their real purpose is to stir up 
strife, create turmoil, and provoke vio- 
lence in the hope that they could get 
Federal troops sent to Mississippi. Thus, 
they can succeed in their real purpose 
only if widespread violence occurs. 

It is unfortunate that people over the 
Nation have not been given the true facts 
about ippi. 

In the far away State of New Hamp- 
shire, the Manchester Union-Leader, the 
largest daily newspaper in that fine New 
England State, has published a very per- 
ceptive and understanding editorial en- 
titled “Attack on Mississippi.” 

Because this editorial sets forth the 
facts which I have so often brought to 
the attention of the Senate, I am pleased 
to offer it here so that members of the 
Senate may have an opportunity to read 
what a New England editor has to say 
about the situation in Mississippi. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the July 18, 1964, issue of the 
Manchester (N.H.) Union-Leader, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATTACK ON MISSISSIPPI 

It is becoming increasingly more difficult 
to make a fair evaluation of the situation in 
Mississippi because so much of the coverage 
of events there has ceased to be factual news 
reporting and has instead turned into an 
attack upon the State. 

Hysteria is replacing reason in evaluating 
the racial difficulties in Mississippi. News- 
papers are carrying viciously distorted re- 
ports about the State. A leading magazine, 
which likes to boast about its alleged ob- 
jectivity, noted sarcastically that Mississip- 
pians attend churches more often than they 
burn them and was even so silly as to refer 
to its girls as “gum-chewing debutantes.” 
A major television network canceled an hour 
of prime viewing time in order to run a bit- 
ter indictment of the State. This sort of 
thing, of course, does not help the situation. 

The time has come to put the Mississippi 
matter into proper perspective by facing up 
to some stark facts. 

It is—let’s face it—imprudent for civil 
rights workers to be trying to cause what 
they like to refer to as “a long, hot summer 
of discontent” in Mississippi. By doing so 
they are unwisely inviting violence and risk- 
ing lives, just as Mississippians would be do- 
ing if they were to take it upon themselves 
to go to Harlem to crusade against the Negro 
terrorism in that area. 
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It is hypocritical for so many northerners 
to express so much concern over racial dis- 
order in Mississippi and at the same time 
ignore it or try to rationalize it when it oc- 
curs in their own backyard. When Negro 
gangs recently began a wave of terror in 
New York City, for example, many authori- 
ties swore that racial tension was not at all 
involved—even though the attackers were 
Negroes and the victims whites. And when 
a group of Negroes went on the rampage in 
Chicago recently, robbing and ransacking a 
store and beating and knifing several whites, 
the police tried to explain that they were 
“Just looking for kicks.” Mississippians at 
least admit that they have racial problems. 

The attack on Mississippi is not only im- 
prudent and hypocritical, it is unfair. The 
Magnolia State’s bad points are being exam- 
ined with a magnifying glass and its good 
ones virtually ignored. 

We get the impression that Mississippi is 
crime ridden, but actually it has the second 
lowest crime rate in the United States. We 
hear that it is a poor State, but never seem 
to hear that it is having tremendous success 
in attracting new industry. If a bombing 
or killing takes place in Mississippi, it’s a na- 
tional disgrace, but if 75 bombings and 11 
killings occur in 1 decade in Youngstown, 
Ohio, to name one northern city, no one 
seems to particularly care. 

Mississippi's racial problem, we should 
try to realize, is unique. Forty-two percent 
of its population is colored. Most northern- 
ers cannot imagine, let alone understand, 
what this is like. Naturally, Mississippians 
resist radical change because 1t would throw 
the balance of political power into the hands 
of people who are by no stretch of the imag- 
ination capable of voting intelligently. This 
happened once in Mississippi's history —dur- 
ing the Reconstruction era—and it nearly 
wrecked the State. It is not wise for the 
civil rights workers to be registering Ne- 
groes to vote before they are even able to 
read and write. They should be putting 
first things first. 

Certainly the persons responsible for the 
disappearance of the three civil rights work- 
ers in Mississippi have done a despicable 
thing. But to condemn an entire State be- 
cause of this incident about which no facts 
are known is simply not fair. Indeed, it is 
rather strange that the persons in charge of 
the civil rights operations in Mississippi have 
so easily escaped any blame. As Columnist 
Joe Alsop, Newsweek magazine, and others 
have pointed out, they were hoping in the 
back of their minds for violence so that the 
Federal Government would intervene in Mis- 
sissippi. Toying with persons' lives like this 
Tor political gain is irresponsible and cheap 
and should be strongly condemned instead of 
simply ignored. 

Like it or not, admit it or not, racial dis- 
order in the United States is not confined to 
the borders of the State of Mississippi or even 
to the South. The North has extremely seri- 
ous racial problems which will become even 
more serious if we continue to soft-pedal 
them. 

Northerners should stop spending their 
time attacking Mississippi and start work- 
ing harder to clean up their own backyard. 

Mississippi’s problems, let us realize, are 
best understood by Mississippians and will 
be best solved by their efforts, not by the 
agitation and condemnation of northerners 
who foolishly demand a quick answer to an 
extremely complex problem which is going 
to require a good deal of time, patience and 
understanding. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTER- 
EST AND ENUMERATION OF CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 

Senate is operating under the Pastore 
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rule of germaneness, but I ask unani- 
mous consent, in view of circumstances 
which were called to my attention, that 
the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside, and that, instead of consider- 
ing Senate Resolution 338, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1067, Senate Resolution 337, and that 
it be made the pending business. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, is it also the expecta- 
tion to call up the freight car bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 337) to provide disclosure of fi- 
nancial interest and to enumerate cer- 
tain prohibited activities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
TICONDEROGA, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, despite 
the germaneness rule, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the symbolic landmarks of our Nation’s 
struggle for independence is Fort Ticon- 
deroga, located in the town of Ticon- 
deroga, N.Y. Tomorrow the community 
will celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
the first English grant and settlement 
within the township. 

On July 2, Governor Rockefeller issued 
a proclamation designating this Satur- 
day as Ticonderoga Day. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Governor’s proc- 
lamation be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, ALBANY 

Ticonderoga with its great stone fortress 
was a focal point in the formative years of 
our Nation. It was at Ticonderoga that the 
first aggressive blow for freedom was struck 
in the colonial revolt which produced this 
great Nation and Ticonderoga today denotes 
an American heritage that belongs to that 
town, to this State, and to our Nation, a her- 
itage that gives us pride in our past, courage 
for the present and inspiraticn for the fu- 
ture. 

July 25, 1964, marks the 200th anniversary 
of the first English grant and settlement 
within the township of Ticonderoga. 

It is fitting that we join the people of 
Ticonderoga in recognition of their town’s 
200th anniversary and in acknowledging a 
magnificent contribution to American tradi- 


tion which is ours to cherish in coming gen- 
erations: Now, therefore, 

I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of the 
State of New York, do hereby proclaim July 
25, 1964, as Ticonderoga Day in New York 
State. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State of the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 2d day of July in the year of 
our Lord 1964. 

NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor. 

WILLIAM J. RoNAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
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THE CASE FOR THE NAVAL 
SHIPYARDS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, under 
the sponsorship of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO, a policy com- 
mittee has been formed in a united effort 
to make the Congress and the country 
aware of the important mission of our 
naval shipyards. Representative EMAN- 
UEL CELLER, of New York, was selected 
chairman of this committee. 

Mr. President, I believe this commit- 
tee can perform a very useful role in 
coordinating congressional support for 
shipyard activities and in making the 
Nation aware, as it is not today, of the 
full responsibilities and capabilities of 
our Navy yard complex. 

Mr. President, for some time there has 
been an effort to downgrade Navy yards 
on the ground that the costs of ship- 
building and ship repair in Navy yards 
may in certain cases appear to be slight- 
ly higher than such costs in private 
yards. 

But cost statistics are not the whole 
picture, and any decision arrived at on 
the basis of cost figures alone is never 
satisfactory. There are many elements 
in a naval operation that cannot be 
duplicated in a private operation. On 
my several visits to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard I have been impressed with the 
spirit of the men there and the great 
pride that they take in their work and 
their installation. 

This pride is an intangible thing that 
must be considered when the Govern- 
ment is encouraged by some to assign 
more and more work to private yards and 
less and less to Navy installations. But 
there are other factors that are often 
overlooked which demonstrate that our 
naval yards are necessary operations and 
should be continued. These factors are 
outlined with care by Cmdr. John D. 
Alden in an article entitled “To Serve 
the Fleet: A Case for the Naval Ship- 
yard” which appeared in Shipmate mag- 
azine. Commander Alden presents the 
whole picture which is so necessary if 
we are to understand the debate on com- 
parative operations in Government and 
private shipyards. He explains why it is 
that private yards are able to do the work 
for less: they are not burdened with civil 
service requirements when men are laid 
off in slack periods nor are they required 
to maintain a large operation in readi- 
ness for a national emergency. More- 
over, private yards need not recognize 
the requirements that workers be re- 
cruited from depressed areas of the coun- 
try which the Government often imposes 
on the naval operations. 

On the other hand, naval yards per- 
form vital functions that cannot be done 
by private shipyards. In the first place 
they maintain large installations that 
can do any job at any time. It costs 
money to maintain these facilities, but 
in an emergency they are crucial to the 
Nation’s defense. Ships launched from 
naval yards are different from those 
built in private ones for all new improve- 
ments developed while the ship is being 
constructed are incorporated into a Navy 
built ship. A private yard cannot afford 
to do this. 
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Moreover, repair work in a naval yard 
is completely done. When the Govern- 
ment contracts with a private yard for 
a repair job, that is what is done and 
only that; in a naval yard any other 
flaws or problems that are discovered 
while doing the repair work are promptly 
taken care of. This quality work is per- 
formed because the “customer is the 
boss.” The Navy has nothing to gain by 
doing a halfway job for itself; on the 
other hand a private yard must make a 
profit, and it cannot do so if it does more 
work than it outlined in the contract, 

Finally, the naval yards are centers 
for all operations connected with ships 
and shipbuilding. They can provide 
services to the complex apparatus which 
is now a part of our modern fleet: radar, 
sonar, weapons control, and computers, 
propulsion machinery of the most ad- 
vanced kind, weapons systems, and 
nuclear reactors of a secret nature; all 
of these can be serviced at one central 
location, the naval yard. Private yards 
must often subcontract this work at an- 
other location. In addition, the naval 
shipyard provides a full range of mili- 
tary personnel services: barracks, rec- 
reation facilities, medical and dental 
care, galleys and mess halls, and so 
forth. When a ship moves into a naval 
yard all its problems of every type can be 
solved in one place. 

Commander Alden has done a fine 
service by presenting the case for the 
naval shipyard in a forceful manner. 
He considers both sides of this difficult 
question and concludes that a combina- 
tion of both private yards with their pos- 
sibly lower costs but limited services and 
the naval yards with their ability to do 
emergency work of all types at any time 
and their tradition of being able to do 
any job completely and thoroughly is the 
best situation for our country. 

Commander Alden closes: 

To conclude, it should be recognized that 
national requirements of security and sea 
power, viewed in its broadest sense as in- 
cluding our merchant marine as well as 
naval resources, demand that the United 
States maintain both its naval and private 
shipyards. Each has its different basic rea- 
sons for existing and each should be able to 
accomplish certain types of work more effi- 
ciently and to the greater satisfaction of the 
customer. It should go without saying that 
the hidden advantages of the Government 
shipyards do add substantial weight to 
counterbalance the cost scales. 


He adds that a broad mobilization base 
is a definite asset that our country can 
ill afford to lose. 

Commander Alden's contribution to 
the understanding of the problems and 
the importance of the naval shipyards 
in the United States is a great one in- 
deed and should be read by all those in- 
terested in this question of importance 
to the Navy and the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Commander Alden’s in- 
formative article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To SERVE THE FLEET: A CaSE FOR THE NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 

(By Comdr. John D. Alden, U.S. Navy) 

(NoTE.—Commander Alden, a graduate of 
Cornell University, entered the Navy in 1942 
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through the V-7 program. In the Southwest 
Pacific during World War II he served in sub- 
marines and the escort carrier Palau. Fol- 
lowing graduate work at MIT he was selected 
for engineering duty and since then has 
served in engineering and management as- 
signments connected with shipbuilding and 
repair. Commander Alden is currently on 
duty as quality assurance officer at the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard.) 

The year 1964 promises to be a year of real 
crisis for the U.S. naval shipyards. The criti- 
cisms of the past have mounted to a new 
peak of intensity as attacks, public and pri- 
vate, have come from a cost-minded Depart- 
ment of Defense, several echelons of the 
press, the private shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustry, and even certain groups within the 
Navy itself. A cost effectiveness study funded 
by the Bureau of Ships in an effort to arrive 
at a factual comparison between the Gov- 
ernment and private shipyards, as a basis for 
making long-range improvements, has been 
turned against its sponsor and cited as prime 
justification for dispensing with the naval 
shipyards forthwith. In all the public dis- 
cussion concerning the issue, cost has stood 
forth as the sole criterion for judgment. The 
defendant, already condemned in the eyes 
of public opinion, stands in the prisoner’s 
dock. The jury, in the form of a high level 
study group whose membership includes a 
strong budgetary representation, has with- 
drawn to deliberate the case. The fate of 
the naval shipyards themselves, possibly 
that of the time-honored principle that the 
Navy should have its own shipyards at all, 
will be decided on the basis of their verdict. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the 
voices of any of the fleet’s representatives 
should be raised against the naval shipyards, 
for this indicates a lack of appreciation of 
the benefits which the fleet enjoys through 
its own facilities. These can be summarized 
without difficulty and, I think, with little 
argument. A naval shipyard offers complete 
facilities to support forces afloat. It has in 
being the capability of fabricating, installing 
and maintaining every part of a ship and its 
equipage. In addition to the mundane ship- 
keeping services available at any shipyard 
the naval shipyard can service the new and 
complex equipment becoming ever more 
common in the fleet—radar, sonar, weapons 
control, and the computers of the naval tac- 
tical data system in the electronics category; 
propulsion machinery of the most advanced 
design; weapons systems and nuclear reactors 
of a secret as well as a complex nature. Most 
private shipyards have to farm out some or 
all of this type of work. The naval shipyard 
provides a full range of military personnel 
services. Barracks, recreation facilities, med- 
ical and dental care, galleys and messhalls, 
space for offices and storage cages, school- 
rooms and training courses are typical of the 
“fringe benefits” available. Seldom, if ever, 
are such facilities provided by private yards. 
Quite often the Navy has to bring in its own 
berthing barges so the crews of ships in 
private yards will have a place to live during 
construction or repair work, while barracks 
in the naval shipyards stand empty. Among 
other logistic services are the tugs and barges, 
trucks and cranes, blueprint files and photo- 
graphic laboratories, calibration stations and 
underwater sound ranges, hand and machine 
tools available for loan to the ship's force, 
and a full-fledged supply department—all 
normal parts of the naval yard. Finally the 
naval shipyard is usually conveniently lo- 
cated near the home port of a ship and its 
crew. The commercial yard may or may not 
be close at hand; often to obtain competi- 
tion the Navy must accept a low bidder far 
from the ship’s home port, regardless of the 
personal problems created for the crew. 
These and more represent the tangible, phys- 
ical advantages of having the Navy's work 
done in its own shipyards. 
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An even greater advantage is perhaps less 
evident on the surface and therefore less 
appreciated. This is the readiness of the 
naval shipyard to undertake work under any 
and all conditions. An explosion rips a big 
attack carrier. Before the last line is made 
fast to the pier, workmen are swarming 
aboard, toiling around the clock until the 
ship is back in the Nation’s line of defense; 
or a new, experimental piece of equipment 
has to be installed and evaluated on a crash 
basis, without benefit of detailed plans or 
firm work specifications; or changes must 
be incorporated into a new ship before it is 
delivered to the fleet. In all these situations 
it is the naval shipyard which can provide 
fast action, often completing a job in less 
time than needed for the preliminary legal 
work necessary to arrive at a contract with 
a private shipyard. Indeed, there have been 
many occasions when private yards have 
been unwilling to undertake naval work 
under any circumstances. In the naval ship- 
yard, all that is necessary is that the fleet, 
represented by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
indicate the appropriate priority of work, and 
the naval shipyard will devote its entire 
capacity to whatever job is most urgent at 
the moment. The naval shipyard can never 
refuse to undertake work, although it may 
recommend against it. The overriding ad- 
vantage to the fleet is simply this: The cus- 
tomer is also the boss. 

In the face of these rather obvious advan- 
tages, the fact remains that the scales are 
weighted against the naval shipyards by the 
undeniable factor of costs, By all account- 
ing standards, costs in a naval shipyard are 
higher than those in a private yard. For 
those who are sincerely seeking the maxi- 
mum defense value for every dollar, it must 
indeed appear morally and legally indefensi- 
ble to send the Navy's work where it will not 
be done most efficiently and economically. 
It is therefore incumbent on anyone who 
would advocate the case for the naval ship- 
yards to demonstrate that either there are 
certain invalid statistics in the accountants’ 
statements, or the country is getting more 
for its money than meets the eye. To ex- 
plore these questions further, we must first 
review some of the basics of the shipbuilding 
business, both public and private, 

Any shipyard is what is known as a “job 
shop.” The term is used to distinguish mass 
production or assembly line industry from 
that which works on a case by case, or job 
by job, basis. Even under wartime condi- 
tions with hundreds of ships being built, no 
individual shipyard can really approach the 
conditions common to true mass produc- 
tion. In peacetime ship construction and 
overhaul work, it is rare for a yard to do 
exactly the same job over again even two or 
three times in a year. When work can be 
done repetitively, costs can be cut signifi- 
cantly by any shipyard, Government or pri- 
vate. In building a ship, experience and 
commonsense tell us that there are many 
possible ways to do it but not all will be 
equally efficient. To illustrate, take the case 
of a submarine which will require 300,000 
man-days of productive labor to complete. 
(Such a man-day is the common unit meas- 
urement for shipyard work, and is roughly 
equivalent to the work of one man actually 
employed on the ship itself plus another 
man supporting him in the many overhead 
functions necessary to keep a big shipyard 
running.) At the extremes, we might say 
that 1 man could build the ship in 300,000 
days, or 300,000 men could build it in 1 day, 
but we know that these conditions are 
ridiculous. Physically, it is almost impos- 
sible to concentrate more than 1,500 men 
per day on 1 submarine and have them 
work efficiently. Also, we could not afford 
timewise to wait 10 or 20 years to build a 
ship, even if that were the cheapest way to 
do it. In practice, it has been found em- 
pirically that a 3-year building period is 
realistic in peacetime, and that construction 
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has to start with a relatively small number 
of workers, build up gradually to a peak, 
then decline gradually until only a few are 
engaged in the test, trial, and fitting-out 
phases of construction. 

Similar considerations govern overhaul 
and repair work, but here the time frame 
may be 2 to 6 months for the entire job. 
Ideal manning curves have been developed 
by experience which tell us in quite ac- 
curate terms the most effective pattern to 
follow. It is readily evident that the opti- 
mum pattern is one in which men, mate- 
rials and plans are integrated together in 
a smooth, logical work sequence, through 
the function known as scheduling. Devia- 
tions from this pattern represent potential 
waste and unnecessary expense or delay, con- 
sequently much planning effort is devoted to 
the avoidance of interference with an orderly 
erection schedule. 

With this general background, we are in 
a position to consider some basic differences 
between a private and a naval shipyard. 
These differences are real and quite funda- 
mental to the problem of comparative costs. 
First, take the private yard. It exists for 
one purpose, to make a profit for its own- 
ers or stockholders, like any other business 
enterprise. The private shipyard under ideal 
competitive conditions gets work by offering 
the lowest bid for a fixed work “package.” 
Once the price has been established, any 
changes in the work package are subject to 
the negotiation of a contract change. If, 
as is often the case, the customer is not sure 
what repairs are necessary (compare this 
with the automobile owner bringing his ail- 
ing vehicle to a garage), the original fixed 
price includes only the work necessary to 
“open and inspect” the defective items. 
When the Navy contracts for work in a pri- 
vate yard it commits itself to certain obliga- 
tions such as delivering Government fur- 
nished equipment by a certain time, or hav- 
ing the ship’s force complete certain work 
not to interfere with the contractor. If the 
Navy fails to meet any of these commitments, 
the contractor is entitled to renegotiate the 
contract with regard to any damages he may 
have suffered as a consequence, and the 
Navy must assume the cost of any delay 
which may result. No criticism of this proc- 
ess is implied or intended; it is accepted 
good business practice. Once a yard has a 
contract, management devotes its efforts to 
maintaining an efficient manning schedule. 
Workmen are hired or laid off as required, 
overtime is worked in lagging areas, and 
vendors or subcontractors are engaged as 
necessary to maintain the orderly progress 
of work. Given the normal competition of 
the marketplace and a more or less conven- 
tional type of work, this process will natural- 
ly yield satisfactory results at the best price. 

The naval shipyard, on the other hand, 
operates under a completely different frame 
of reference. It exists, under Navy regula- 
tions, for one purpose only—to serve the 
fleet. Its work is assigned to it by admin- 
istrative decision. Such preliminary nego- 
tiations as may be carried out are essentially 
one sided, as the shipyard is not a free agent 
which can accept or reject work to suit it- 
self. The customer is in the driver's seat 
and determines what work shall or shall 
not be done. 

The naval shipyard operates by law un- 
der a financial arrangement known as the 
nayal industrial fund. The objective is to 
make neither profit nor loss, but to come out 
even at the end of each fiscal year. When 
it submits an estimate of the cost of a new 
construction ship, the estimate is for the 
ship as experience indicates it will be at the 
end of construction. Because of the length 
of building periods and the constant im- 
provements in today's technology, it is only 
realistic to forecast a growth factor of 10 
percent or more in the cost of a new war- 
ship. A private contractor interested in ob- 
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taining a contract by being the low bidder 
is under no obligation to consider this factor. 
The naval shipyard’s estimate is thus not 
entirely comparable to the private company’s 
fixed bid price. 

Just as changes in the work package are 
taken for granted in the naval shipyard’s 
estimate, so they are accepted without dis- 
pute when they come. If the changes are 
mandatory to improve the safety or operating 
effectiveness of the ship, the nayal shipyard is 
required to do the work regardless of its dis- 
rupting effect on other jobs in the yard. The 
private shipyard, if directed to accomplish 
the same change on a “mandator” basis, can 
and does demand full compensation in the 
form of a cost increase which the Navy has 
little option but to accept if it really wants 
the work done. In the case of overhaul work, 
it is known that “open and inspect” jobs will 
result in repair work, and in the naval yard 
most such work is done as a matter of course. 
Consequently, forces afloat need give little 
consideration to the legal phraseology in 
which work items are written. To overhaul a 
pump may mean the performance of specific 
and limited actions in a private yard; in a 
naval shipyard it means to deliver an accept- 
able end product. 

In any overhaul a ship has far more items 
on its work list than the type commander 
has funds to pay for. It is thus more to the 
benefit of forces afloat that the available 
funds be stretched to accomplish as many 
jobs as possible, than that a fixed package of 
the most urgent repair items be bid in at 
the lowest possible price. The customer is 
not really interested in saving money by 
leaving essential repair work undone, and 
the naval shipyard is not interested in mak- 
ing a profit at the expense of the customer. 
Thus an overhaul in a naval shipyard is not 
exactly comparable to an overhaul in a com- 
mercial yard. 

Once a naval shipyard has been assigned a 
ship, its management also devotes its efforts 
to maintaining an efficient manning sched- 
ule. Workmen are hired or laid off—but in 
accordance with civil service procedures, and 
within strict maximum and minimum ceil- 
ings established in Washington. Overtime 
is worked in lagging areas, but under rigid 
percentage limitations. Vendors and sub- 
contractors are engaged in strict compliance 
with the armed services procurement regula- 
tions. Contracts must frequently be placed 
with bidders from distressed areas, or with 
low bidders whose promises are glib but whose 
product quality or timeliness of delivery may 
be dubious at best, There is little consola- 
tion in seeking to recover damages while the 
fleet presses for the delivery of a delayed 
ship and the offending vendor exhausts all 
the legal and political appeals at his dis- 
posal. As might be expected, many items 
are reworked or repaired by the naval ship- 
yard in an effort to maintain the progress of 
work. There is no criticism of the above 
practices per se, for they are all matters of 
law or public policy. There may be overall 
public advantages in a policy of farming out 
work to distressed areas, and in maintaining 
the integrity and attractiveness of the civil 
service. The law prescribes the preferential 
rights of war veterans and the procedures by 
which contracts must be awarded, A private 
businessman has every right to seek the ald 
of his Congressman in redressing what he 
feels is a grievance. Personnel ceilings and 
overtime limitations, however bothersome, 
are also serious financial controls enforced 
throughout the Government to insure that 
responsible officials do not violate the law 
and incur the penalties prescribed for those 
who permit the overexpenditure of public 
funds. 

Other matters of law or public policy 
which are binding on Government activities 
May or may not have an effect in private 
shipyards. For example, Congress has, for 
reasons of its own, made it clear that the 
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use of stop watches for making time and 
motion studies is considered undesirable in 
Government activities, despite their wide- 
spread use in private industry. And per- 
haps most significant of all is the policy that 
the naval shipyards constitute a base for 
rapid mobilization in case of war. A private 
contractor can shut down or dispose of func- 
tions or departments which do not contrib- 
ute to his profit. The naval shipyard Com- 
mander who fails to keep his yard’s facilities 
and manpower skills sufficiently ready to 
handle emergency repairs, the activation of 
reserve fleet warships or tankers, or the sup- 
port of local civil defense and security re- 
quirements, will receive little sympathy if 
he is unready when disaster strikes. Na- 
tional requirements indeed loom large in any 
picture of the naval shipyards. 

Having brushed up on these fundamentals, 
we are in a position to look at some of the 
significant factors leading to cost differences 
between the naval and the private shipyards. 
First of all, it can be stated flatly that an 
identical ship built for an identical number 
of man-days of equal worker productivity at 
the same basic hourly wage rate would still 
cost more in a naval shipyard solely because 
of the civil service fringe benefits prescribed 
by law. Senator DANIEL INOUYE, of Hawaii, 
in a recent speech cited figures of $0.45 to 
$0.57 per direct labor hour as representative 
of the extra cost of these benefits, and went 
on to defend these policies as the Govern- 
ment's obligation to “establish a shining 
example for the Nation's industries to fol- 
low” in matters of wages and employee 
benefits. 

Whenever any of the other requirements 
of public policy take precedence over the 
maintenance of an orderly work schedule, it 
can be postulated that increased costs will 
result. Thus the naval shipyards start with 
a substantial group of costs which, while 
presumably in the best interests of the na- 
tional welfare, impose a built-in disadvan- 
tage in any comparison with their private 
counterparts. 

Second, we have a group of items of 
ostensible higher cost which in actuality 
represent extra value in the form of extra 
service to the fleet. In this category may 
be included the maintenance of broad spec- 
trum skills and a mobilization base, the dif- 
ference in overhaul concept, and the value 
of an accounting intangible, fleet readiness. 
What, for example, is the true cost difference 
between a cheaper fixed price ship represent- 
ing at completion a design almost 4 years 
old, and its apparent sister into which con- 
tinuous improvements have been built al- 
most up to the day of delivery? (If this 
factor should be considered specious, it re- 
mains a fact that every privately built ship 
receives during its first overhaul, at Navy 
expense, most of the alterations which are 
normally incorporated into the construction 
of its Government-built sisters.) There are 
ships today approaching delivery to the fleet 
in which hundreds of desired changes have 
not been incorporated because of the re- 
fusal of the private shipbuilder to under- 
take them. 

Another intangible is the fact that ex- 
perimental features of technological diffi- 
culty are usually built into those ships of 
a class under construction in naval ship- 
yards. When private shipbuilders undertake 
such work, they usually insist on doing it 
under a “cost plus” type of contract frowned 
upon by the Pentagon because of its costli- 
ness and lack of incentive. 

Also in this same cate are the many 
fleet support services mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article. Even though the 
most obvious of these costs are excluded 
from normal shipyard operating costs, the 
mere fact that they occupy space and con- 
sume utilities adds something to the over- 
head expense of the entire yard. 
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An unpublicized and little-recognized fac- 
tor in the cost of privately built ships is 
the expense to the Navy of maintaining and 
supporting the offices and staffs of the super- 
visors of shipbuilding throughout the coun- 
try. This force, which may amount to sev- 
eral hundred inspectors and design engineers 
in a single supervisor's office, is necessary to 
protect the Government’s interest by assur- 
ing that contractual and specification re- 
quirements are adhered to throughout the 
process of ship design and construction. In 
a naval shipyard this function is woven in- 
extricably into the very fabric of the organi- 
zation, This is one more factor which adds 
to the apparent higher cost of new construc- 
tion in naval shipyards. 

Finally, there is one more major area where 
costs in Government yards are increased by 
factors beyond local control. The impor- 
tance of maintaining an optimum manning 
curve, whether in new construction or over- 
haul work, has already been stressed. The 
earlier discussion related solely to total man- 
ning levels. However, ships are not built by 
jacks-of-all-trades, nor by supermen who 
are equally proficient at drawing board or 
welding rod, forge or foundry, milling ma- 
chine or oscilloscope. A multitude of trades, 
all highly skilled, must contribute their ef- 
forts before a ship can be delivered for serv- 
ice. By the very nature of the shipbuilding 
process it is necessary that the hull, with its 
heavy structural work and welding, be built 
first. Then pipefitters and electricians move 
in to ply their trades, followed by machinists, 
sheet-metal workers, painters and all the 
other trades, Thus it can be seen that each 
shop or trade must have its own most effi- 
cient manning pattern. Some are more pre- 
dominant early in construction or late in the 
fitting-out period, while others are required 
at a fairly steady level throughout. Simi- 
larly in overhaul work there are distinctive 
trade patterms characteristic of different 
types of ships. The work force “mix” re- 
quired to overhaul aircraft carriers, for in- 
stance, is much different than that for sub- 
marines. In practically all types of over- 
hauls, however, the heavy structural work- 
load of new construction is missing. Be- 
cause of the inherent differences between the 
two types of work, private yards tend to spe- 
cialize in either new construction or repair, 
but the naval shipyards have to take their 
work as it is assigned, regardless of the com- 
plications involved. 

Whereas private shipyards may find it 
more economical to lay off men when their 
particular skills are no longer required, the 
naval shipyards usually find it more advan- 
tageous to hold onto their best people dur- 
ing periods of temporary slack by finding 
other employment for them, knowing that 
the changing workload will soon require 
them again. When the Government yard 
does want to cut down on personnel, civil 
service procedures designed to protect the 
rights of the individual worker from the 
evils of a long-vanished spoils system im- 
pose a number of serious restrictions. A re- 
duction in force, or RIF, in a Government 
activity is a complicated affair. Seniority 
and veterans’ rights come into play per- 
mitting employees to “bump” into jobs held 
by individuals with lesser tenure. People 
shift from job to job, and the unlucky ones 
who finally have to go “out the gate“ may be 
Tar removed from the jobs which were origi- 
nally eliminated. In fact, individuals may 
frequently “bump in” to other activities in 
the same area or even in remote areas. As 
a case in point, when the impending closing 
of the Naval Repair Facility at San Diego, 
Calif., was recently announced, all other 
naval shipyards were notified that they could 
not fill certain vacancies if there were people 
at San Diego qualified for the job. The 
problem of maintaining an optimum “trade 
balance” in a naval shipyard engaged in both 
new construction and repair work is difficult 
indeed. It is immeasurably complicated by 
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the requirement that it be accomplished 
within arbitrary ceilings for the total ship- 
yard. 

Consider an example of a shipyard engaged 
in new construction, and assume that during 
the months of peak loading 1,500 men per 
day are needed on 1 ship, leaving 500 to 
work on smaller projects. Then assume the 
assignment of a major overhaul requiring 
a peak workforce of 1,000 men per day. Be- 
cause the total shipyard ceiling is fixed at 
an overall average figure, it is apparent that 
something will have to give. Overtime can 
be used for only a small percentage of the 
extra man-days needed, and the fleet gives 
priority to getting the active ship overhauled 
and back into service. The result is that 
the new construction ship will give up 
approximately 500 men per day during the 
peak period of work on the overhaul ship. 
Although the men can be put back on the 
original job later, the yard has been forced 
to make a serious departure from its ideal 
new construction manning pattern. From 
this point on the new construction ship 
will be in trouble compared to its sisters 
in private yards where such restrictions need 
not apply. As a general rule, we can state 
that mixed workloads tend inherently to 
produce inefficiencies. As a corollary to the 
general rule, mixed workloads can be ab- 
sorbed most efficiently when the work force 
is very large. In other words, a big shipyard 
is inherently able to be more efficient than 
a small one provided it has a constant large 
workload. A shipyard with many new ships 
under construction at the same time with 
completion dates a few months apart can 
make great savings in shifting manpower 
efficiently and in making or buying several 
of the same items at once. Another factor 
affecting a large yard, such as any of the 
naval shipyards, is that the number of over- 
head employees need increase only by a small 
percentage to support a large increase in 
production. The yard could practically 
double its productive capacity by going to 
two shifts without adding a single building 
or machine, and with a relatively small in- 
crease in office personnel. Thus, by virtue 
of its heavy capital investment in land, 
buildings, facilities, trade skills and mobili- 
zation potential, the naval shipyard can 
only be efficient if it has a heavy and con- 
stant workload. The same situation is true 
of a few of the larger private yards although 
to a slightly lesser degree. Unfortunately, 
considerations of public policy are the very 
forces which have in recent years denied to 
the naval shipyards the conditions which 
they require to be efficient. The law has 
required that an increasing percentage of 
new construction ships be allocated to pri- 
vate yards. As a result, those yards which 
have been able to acquire a large number 
of contracts are doing quite well, and their 
success is being cited in justification of tak- 
ing still more work away from the naval 
yards. At the same time, restrictions on 
repair funds have so squeezed the Type 
Commanders that they have begun to object 
to the costs of work in the naval shipyards 
despite the operational advantages they 
would otherwise receive there. Once forced 
to operate at an uneconomically low level 
of workload, the naval shipyards have entered 
into a spiral of increasing costs and dimin- 
ishing returns, not unlike the situation which 
has led so many automobile manufacturers 
to go out of business when their volume 
dropped below the “break even” point. Are 
the naval shipyards similarly doomed? If 
so, it will be their ironic epitaph that matters 
of law and national policy were the proxi- 
mate cause of death. 

To conclude, it should be recognized that 
national requirements of security and sea- 
power, viewed in its broadest sense as includ- 
ing our merchant marine as well as naval re- 
sources, demand that the United States 
maintain both its naval and its private ship- 
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yards. The factors and considerations which 
have been discussed should be sufficient to 
indicate that each sector of the shipbuilding 
industry has its peculiar strengths and weak- 
nesses. Each has different basic reasons for 
existing and each should be able to accom- 
plish certain types of work more efficiently 
and to the greater satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer. If pure cost were the only consid- 
eration, neither half of the American ship- 
building industry would have a chance. We 
should farm out all our new construction 
work to Japan and our repair jobs to the 
lowest bidders, be they in the Baltic or the 
Mediterranean or on the other side of the 
world. In fact, on a cost basis we would un- 
doubtedly be justified in deciding to contract 
out our entire Defense Establishment to for- 
eign mercenaries. It should go without say- 
ing that the hidden advantages of the Gov- 
ernment shipyards do add a substantial 
weight to counterbalance the cost scales, a 
broad mobilization case is a defense asset 
which the country can ill afford to lose, and 
the shipyards should not be penalized be- 
cause they are bound by laws and policies 
which Congress and the administration have 
established for the general good of the Na- 
tion. Our leaders are surely not determined 
to save money no matter how much it costs. 

Service to the fleet has its price. Is it 
worth the cost? Let the evidence—all the 
evidence, pro and con—be weighed carefully 
before, rather than after, the verdict is de- 
livered. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York and 
associate myself with every word he has 
said. Many of us are deeply interested 
in preserving the skills and not letting 
them deteriorate or allowing the yards to 
be closed or weakened. We believe that 
our naval shipyards are a necessary line 
of defense. This is so not merely be- 
cause we have shipyards in our States. 
The very fact that we have them makes 
us aware of their importance and morale, 
and the service that they have rendered 
and are continuing to render. I believe 
it is extremely necessary for the public 
good and public safety that we see to it 
that they receive their full share of the 
work. I am glad the Senator made the 
statement that he has made today. 

Mr. KEATING. I am grateful to the 
Senator from New Hampshire for his 
statement. He has joined with many of 
us, in the fight to maintain our naval 
shipyards as a necessary part of our 
naval defense strength. He has been a 
stalwart in support of the naval ship- 
yards and their fine personnel. I am 
very happy that he has joined me in this 
effort. I know he will have pleasure in 
reading this fine and informative article, 
if he has not done so already. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
should like to request that either the con- 
ferees near me speak in lower tones or 
that the speaker who has the floor speak 
louder, because the matter that is being 
discussed involves some responsibility on 
my part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senate will be in order. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. KEATING. I yield. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Let me say to my friend 
from New York and my friend from Mis- 
sissippi that I join in what the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has said 
in support of his own views and of the 
article which he recommends. Ever 
since I have been in Congress I have been 
very much concerned about the naval 
shipyards and the private shipyards. I 
have been concerned about the alloca- 
tions to them and between them. I have 
been especially concerned regarding the 
growing tendency of the removal from 
the naval shipyards of needed new work 
and of repair and rehabilitation work, 
as well as the failure to spread nuclear 
work around. It would have saved the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard if my rec- 
ommendations had been followed over 
the years. 

This problem has resulted in my in- 
tervention with the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Navy and the 
heads of relevant bureaus. I have made 
my trek to the Pentagon many times, and 
before that to the old main Navy Build- 
ing, to discuss this subject. 

I have been with delegations on numer- 
ous occasions, and with the Senator from 
New York on other occasions, when we 
have presented our case as formidably as 
we could. We have warned about the 
dispersal of skills, and about the fact that 
in time of emergency it would be prac- 
tically impossible to reassemble the 
needed workers with the know-how to 
suddenly put their hand to the lathe and 
resume the work where they had left off. 

We all recall the experience we had in 
connection with the Korean war, when 
there had been a sharp cutback in naval 
shipyards. Between the winter of 1949- 
50 and the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June 1950, many of these skills had 
been dispersed. Then there was a com- 
plete reversal, because of the emergency 
om the war, which forced a reconsidera- 

on. 

The Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Mississippi will remember 
that occurrence. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is so importantly 
situated with regard to his subcommittee, 
and also with respect to the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the Sena- 
tor from New York and I would be glad 
to have any reassurance or information 
that he could supply. 

Mr. KEATING. I am grateful to my 
friend from Pennsylvania for his sup- 
port at this point. I know the work that 
he has done in this field. I feel that the 
formation of this committee, of which he 
is a member, composed of representa- 
tives of the 11 States where there are 
naval shipyards, may be a very important 
step in focusing attention on this prob- 
lem and in showing the necessity for 
the preservation of these yards. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that it would be in order for us 
to request the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi to give us the benefit 
of his views, based upon his long experi- 
ence with this problem. We know of his 
sympathetic interest in this matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New York will yield, I 
merely wish to state that with a memo- 
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randum that I can obtain during the 
days, I shall be glad to make a brief 
statement on the floor of the Senate 
about what the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee is trying to do to gain a further 
understanding and further facts on this 
subject, and what we can reasonably ex- 
pect in the future so far as our activi- 
ties are concerned. Without that memo- 
randum before me, I am afraid I might 
omit some points, and what I say might 
be misleading. I shall obtain something 
during the day. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Mississippi. 
I am sure that the memorandum he will 
obtain will be very helpful. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first I 
wish to emphasize the very important 
and active role which my colleague from 
New York has played in the struggle to 
keep open the naval yards, which are 
under a real threat. I join him and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I have, together with Senator KEAT- 
ING, requested that a comprehensive 
study of the capabilities of the Navy and 
private yards be undertaken by the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee and have intro- 
duced legislation to that effect. I be- 
lieve that consideration of these matters 
by a congressional committee is su- 
premely important, because they deeply 
affect national defense requirements. 

We have been convinced all along that 
the operation of our Nation’s shipyards 
very clearly involves the preparedness of 
this country. Hence the ideas and views 
of the Senator from Mississippi have 
been most diligently sought by us and 
will be most importantly received, so far 
as we are concerned, as bearing on this 
question. 

I wish to emphasize the role which my 
colleague from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
has played in this matter. This pleases 
me greatly. 

Our role has not been and is not a 
parochialone. We are fighting this bat- 
tle because we deeply and sincerely be- 
lieve in the interest of national defense 
and the full preparedness of our Nation. 

I hope that the subject of our Nation’s 
shipyards will be given serious attention 
by the Senate during discussion of the 
Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1965, and in connection with an amend- 
ment to this bill which I am introduc- 
ing together with Senators KEATING, 
Corton, and McIntyre. It is hoped that 
other interested Senators will join in 
sponsorship. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my colleague from New York 
for his kind words. It has been a pleas- 
ure to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him and with Representative CELLER and 
other members of the congressional dele- 
gation from New York in this fight. 

As the article which I am placing in 
the Recorp emphasizes, this is a matter 
of national defense; it is not a matter of 
parochial interest in Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Portsmouth or any other area. 

One of the things that is brought out 
most strongly in this article is that when 
the repair work is done in a naval yard, 
it is completely done; whereas, when the 
Government contracts with a private 
yard for a repair job, naturally the pri- 
vate yard does only that job and noth- 
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ing else. But if a ship enters a public 
yard for repair, the customer is the boss. 
The public yard takes care of any other 
items which need to be done while the 
ship is in the yard. 

Similarly in new construction, the 
hardest jobs, with the largest number of 
innovations or design changes, go to the 
Navy’s own yards, once the design is es- 
tablished, private yards are permitted to 
bid and compete, taking full benefit from 
the Navy yard’s experience. 

I am grateful to my colleagues for 
their intervention. 


LAWBOOKS, U.S.A. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association, the Federal 
Bar Association and the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency have coordinated efforts to 
set up a lawyer-to-lawyer book exchange 
program designed to acquaint attorneys 
in the emerging nations with the Ameri- 
can legal system. The project—Law- 
books, U.S.A.—encourages American 
lawyers to contribute $8 which will pur- 
chase a preselected package of eight 
books concerning the nature of our legal 
system. The books are then sent to law- 
yers overseas with the donor’s name en- 
closed, and correspondence between the 
donor and the recipient is encouraged. 
The books are distributed overseas by 
volunteer Peace Corps lawyers, USIA of- 
ficers, and foreign bar association lead- 
ers. 

Although the lawbooks project is only 
in the formation stages, it has received 
encouragement and support in the com- 
munities where it has begun operations. 
Foreign lawyers have responded enthu- 
siastically to the American donors. In 
fact, members of the Israel bar, upon 
receiving the packets, requested that lit- 
erature on the Israel system be shipped 
to the United States in return. 

This effort on the part of American 
lawyers to extend knowledge of the rule 
of law and its role in our free society, is 
an impressive and practical way to fur- 
ther understanding among nations, I 
commend the program to all my fellow 
members of the bar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with the concurrence of the distinguished 
minority leader, I wish to call up two 
items on the calendar—perhaps three, if 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] comes to the Chamber in time—to 
which there is no objection. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUSING FOR 
CERTAIN BLIND VETERANS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1170, H.R. 248. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
248) to amend section 801 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide assistance 
in acquiring specially adapted housing 
for certain blind veterans who have suf- 
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fered the loss or loss of use of a lower 
extremity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
248) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SELLING OF DIRECT LOANS MADE 
TO VETERANS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1171, H.R. 6652. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6652) to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to sell, at prices which 
he determines to be reasonable, direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
6652) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INSCRIPTION OF FIGURE 1964 ON 
ALL COINS MINTED UNTIL ADE- 
QUATE SUPPLIES OF COINS ARE 
AVAILABLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1172, S. 
2950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2950) to authorize the mint to inscribe 
the figure 1964 on all coins minted until 
adequate supplies of coins are available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, strike out lines 3 through 8, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, notwithstanding section 3517 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 324), all coins 
minted after the date of enactment of this 
Act until July 1 or January 1, whichever 
date first occurs after the date on which the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines that 
adequate supplies of coins are available, 
shall be inscribed with the figure ‘1964’ in 
lieu of the year of the coinage.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to provide 
the mint with a little more leeway in re- 
turning to a new date. If the coin short- 
age is eliminated by July 1 of next year, 
as we hope it can be, the mint can place 
the date “1965” on coins for the re- 
mainder of the calendar year. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
1 Record a brief explanation of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD as follows: 

EXPLANATION 


S. 2950 would authorize the mint to put 
the figure “1964” on all coins minted until 
the Secretary of the Treasury makes a de- 
termination that adequate supplies of coins 
are available. The purpose of this is to make 
it clear that the Government intends to 
flood the market with 1964 coins to such 
an extent as to make it pointless to go on 
hoarding them. We expect that this bill will 
release floods of 1964 coins which are now 
being held by speculators who hope that the 
price of these coins will rise in the fu- 
ture. 

This bill is part of an overall program 
of the Treasury to supply additional coins 
by increasing facilities at Denver and Phiia- 
delphia, by running these mints 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, and by purchasing 
nickel and bronze strip to make nickels 
and pennies. 

The committee took this step reluctant- 
ly. Breaking a long tradition of dating coins 
with the year of their coinage—a tradition 
going back to 1792—is not a step to be taken 
lightly, but the present situation is so serious 
that commerce and industry are being inter- 
fered with. The purpose of the mint is to 
supply coins for commerce and industry, not 
to serve the wishes of collectors. 

As reported, the bill provides that the 
Treasury should go back to the old system of 
inscribing coins with the year of their coin- 
age on January 1 of the year following the 
Secretary's determination that adequate 
supplies of coins are available. Under the 
bill, if the Secretary decided before Jan- 
uary 1, 1965, that adequate supplies of coins 
were available, the mint would begin on 
January 1, 1965, to mint coins inscribed 
1965.“ 

If, however, the Secretary could not make 
this determination until after December 31, 
1964, but made the determination some- 
time during 1965, no coins inscribed “1965” 
would ever be made, because the January 
1 following a determination made during 
1965 would be January 1, 1966. 

With the thought that the shortage of 
coins may be over early next year, I have 
introduced an amendment which would 
permit making coins inscribed “1965” if the 
Secretary should determine adequate sup- 
plies of coins are available on or before 
June 30, 1965. The same thing could be 
done on July 1 of 1966 or later years, if 
the coin shortage should end in one of 
those years. This would still leave the de- 
termination entirely within the Secretary's 
discretion, and unless he were fully satis- 
fied of adequate supplies of coins, he would 
not make the determination. This amend- 
ment was proposed during the hearings, 
and printed in the transcript, and no ob- 
jection to it was expressed. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Was this amendment 
submitted to the committee? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The amendment 
was submitted to the committee and was 
printed in the hearings. The chairman 
had to leave the executive session of the 
committee at which the bill was con- 
sidered to preside over a conference on 
the report on the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
was presiding over the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency, over the execu- 
tive session. Unfortunately no one re- 
membered to bring up the amendment, 
so the bill was ordered reported in its 
original form. There was no opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. One further question: 
Would the amendment make the numis- 
— a little happier? I am for the 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is one rea- 
son why we included the amendment. 
It would make the coin collectors a little 
more happy. We want to cooperate with 
them as much as possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2950) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding section 3517 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 324), all coins minted 
after the date of enactment of this Act until 
July 1 or January 1, whichever date first 
occurs after the date on which the Secretary 
of the Treasury determines that adequate 
supplies of coins are available, shall be in- 
scribed with the figure 1964“ in lieu of the 
year of the coinage. 

Sec. 2. The requirement of section 3550 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 366) that the 
obverse working dies at each mint shall be 
destroyed at the end of each calendar year 
shall not be applicable during the period pro- 
vided for in section 1 of this Act. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me, without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Iam 
glad to yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware and Mr. 
JORDAN of North Carolina addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Jor- 
DAN]. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF THE STANDING RULES 
OF THE SENATE RELATIVE TO 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 

President, I ask unanimous consent that 

the pending business be temporarily set 

aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
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the consideration of Senate Resolution 
338. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 338) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the 
Senate are amended by adding at the end 
of paragraph 1(p) of rule XXV (relating to 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration) the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(3) Such committee shall have jurisdic- 
tion to investigate every alleged violation 
of the rules of the Senate, and to make ap- 
propriate findings of fact and conclusions 
with respect thereto after according to any 
individual concerned due notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing. In any case in which 
the committee determines that any such 
violation has occurred, it shall be the duty 
of the committee to recommend to the Sen- 
ate appropriate disciplinary action, includ- 
ing reprimand, censure, suspension from of- 
fice or employment, or expulsion from office 
or employment.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. . Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall, in the 
end, not object—I point out that it 
makes absolutely no sense to take up 
Senate Resolution 338 before Senate Res- 
olution 337, because unless Resolution 
337 or some substitute therefor is adopt- 
ed by the Senate, Resolution 338 is ut- 
terly meaningless. 

Nevertheless, this is the way the oppo- 
sition and the leadership wish to play it 
and, therefore, having pointed out this 
inconsistency in taking up Resolution 
338 first, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, in conducting its investiga- 
tion under Senate Resolution 212, the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration found that there was consid- 
erable controversy over the scope of the 
resolution and the authority of the com- 
mittee. 

After much study and discussion, the 
committee felt that the Senate should 
adopt a new rule, as provided in Senate 
Resolution 338, which would give the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion clear and unmistakable authority 
to investigate all violations of the rules 
of the Senate and recommend appropri- 
ate action. If such authority had been 
clearly vested in the Rules Committee or 
some other standing committee of the 
Senate, there would have been no neces- 
sity for Senate Resolution 212. 

The committee feels that investiga- 
tions of violations of rules of the Senate 
will be more expeditious, less controver- 
sial, and freer from technicalities if a 
standing committee of the Senate is 
given authority to investigate all alleged 
violations of its rules. 

There have been proposals made that 
the Senate should create a special or 
select committee for the purpose of po- 
— or enforeing the rules of the Sen- 
ate. 
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The Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration very carefully considered all of 
these proposals, and other suggestions, 
and came to the conclusion that the au- 
thority delegated under Senate Resolu- 
tion 338 should be vested in the standing 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
rather than any other existing commit- 
tee, or in a select committee to be cre- 
ated for such purpose. 

In the event the Senate sees fit to adopt 
rules governing certain activities of its 
Members and employees, such rules will 
be little more than a code of conduct, 
unless they are accompanied by a clear 
system of enforcement. 

Senate Resolution 338 would provide 
the machinery for such enforcement, and 
I therefore recommend its adoption. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

7 JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that Senate 
Resolution 338 would give jurisdiction 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration to investigate alleged violations 
of the rules of the Senate, but that the 
only rules of the Senate the violation of 
which the committee would be concerned 
with investigating would be the rule 
which is called for in Resolution 337, so 
that if 337 or some similar rule were not 
adopted, Senate Resolution 338 would be 
quite meaningless? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Ad- 
mittedly it is directed at the resolution 
the Senator mentioned. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
There may be other violations. But that 
is the situation at which this proposal 
was directed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, to a certain extent I agree 
with the chairman of the committee and 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
This resolution is unnecessary since in 
my opinion the committee already has 
ample authority, and to that extent it is 
meaningless. The Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as has been con- 
firmed by the Senate time and time 
again, has complete jurisdiction over in- 
vestigating improprieties in the Senate. 
It had such authority under the resolu- 
tion which I sponsored on October 10, 
1963. It was specifically spelled out. 
Later, there was a question raised as to 
whether or not they had this jurisdic- 
tion, and then the Senate by a vote re- 
jected the extension of such authority. 

I still contend that it has jurisdiction, 
but I shall not argue the point but shall 
support the resolution. I think we 
should clear it up beyond any question. 

In supporting this resolution, however, 
I want to have it amended so as to be 
sure it carries out the intentions. 

Therefore, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
and myself, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr, WILLIAMS] proposes 
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the following amendment on behalf of 
himself and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CASE]; 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “jurisdic- 
tion,” insert the words “and responsibility.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree that the only authority which the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
has is set forth in rule XXV of the Sen- 
ate Rules, and that if the committee’s 
jurisdiction is not set forth in rule XXV, 
it has no other jurisdiction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
had jurisdiction under the previous res- 
olution to investigate Members of the 
Senate. I disagree completely with the 
Senator. If this resolution were ap- 
proved, the committee would not only 
have jurisdiction, but it would also have 
responsibility. I should like to read 
what this would mean. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
then read: 

Such committee shall have jurisdiction 
and responsibility to investigate every al- 
leged violation of the rules of the Senate, 
and to make appropriate findings and conclu- 
sions with respect thereto after according to 
any individual concerned due notice and op- 
portunity for hearing. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Just a 
moment. This would clear up any pos- 
sible misunderstanding. Even though 
the resolution which will be considered 
immediately after this one is disposed 
of, the mere fact that the committee is 
later given jurisdiction under Senate 
Resolution 338 would not mean that any- 
thing would be done. We found that to 
be true in the case of the previous reso- 
lution. We were unable to get the com- 
mittee to recognize either its authority 
or its responsibility to call Senators. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Just a 
moment. Not only would the resolution 
as I am proposing to amend it give the 
committee jurisdiction which some 
Senator may question that it has, but it 
would also show clearly that it gives the 
committee the responsibility to investi- 
gate every alleged violation of the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I strongly support the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I hope very much that the chair- 
man of the committee will agree to 
accept it. 

I return to my question. Does not the 
Senator agree with me that the only 
jurisdiction of any committee of the 
Senate in general, and of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration in particu- 
lar, is the jurisdiction set forth in rule 
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XXV. and that unless the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration is extended, as called for by 
Senate Resolution 338, it will have no 
continuing authority in the premises? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
altogether agree. I believe that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
has some jurisdiction over the conduct 
of Members of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator state 
his reasons for disagreeing? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Let us 
not even argue that point for the mo- 
ment. We both agree that if it is to 
have jurisdiction, it should also have the 
responsibility to exercise that jurisdic- 
tion. Let us adopt this; then we can go 
and obtain a good, strong Resolution 337. 
When I refer to Resolution 337, I believe 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
agree with me that Resolution 337, as it 
has been reported by the committee, is 
not worth the paper it is written on so 
far as concerns clearing up any abuse 
of the Senate rules. 

That, too, will have to be amended if 
it is to mean anything. As reported by 
the committee, it is just a group of pious 
words. It carries no penalties. It would 
accomplish nothing. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that Resolution 337 is 
not entirely adequate for the purposes 
for which it is intended. I would not 
agree that it is not worth the paper it is 
written on. I return to my question, 
which I think is vital, particularly in 
view of the fact that there will be a 
rather extended debate on it from the 
other side of the aisle. I should like the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to cite me one precedent which, under 
rule XXV, or any other rule of the Sen- 
ate, would give the Committee on Rules 
and Administration authority or re- 
sponsibility to investigate the conduct of 
Members of the Senate, their officers, or 
employees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will not 
press me for an answer. Every time I 
think about the Committee on Rules and 
Administration I think about the Senate 
resolution authorizing the committee to 
investigate the improprieties in the 
Bobby Baker case. Then I think about 
how the committee failed to discharge 
that responsibility. But rather than get 
into that argument now, let us pass this 
amendment. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania admits that this needs perfec- 
tion; let us go on and perfect it, and 
when we get to the next resolution both 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and I will 
have something further to say on this 
subject. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If we 
are in agreement on this amendment, 
I suggest that we adopt this resolution, 
following which there will be another 
amendment which I hope will likewise 
be accepted. These amendments will put 
this resolution in a form in which it will 
have some teeth in it so that something 
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can be done. Let us not confuse the issue 
by talking about Senate Resolution 
337, which is not before the Senate. Let 
us talk about Senate Resolution 338 and 
the pending amendment, on which we 
are in agreement. 

I hope the chairman on the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration is in 
agreement that the committee when it 
has jurisdiction over a problem also has 
the responsibility to exercise its author- 
ity. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have not admitted 
anything. It never occurred to me—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I un- 
derstand a Philadelphia lawyer. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam not necessarily ad- 
mitting anything. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
without any admission, for the amend- 
ment he has proposed. 

I return to my point. I shall not re- 
quire the Senator to answer the ques- 
tion if he does not wish to do so. It is 
my contention that except for the ad 
hoc, so-called Bobby Baker, resolution, 
which is subject to many different in- 
terpretations, the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, aside from that one 
matter, has absolutely no authority or 
responsibility to investigate the ethical 
conduct of Members of the Senate, their 
officers, and employees. Therefore, in 
my opinion—and I do not ask the Senator 
from Delaware to agree with me—Sen- 
ate Resolution 338 is vitally important 
to create now an important jurisdiction 
in the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

Other Senators may not consider that 
to be the proper approach. There are 
some who believe that we should set up 
a so-called committee of elders to police 
our ethics and our conduct. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] has 
his own views as to how that should be 
done. The longer one sits in the Senate 
the greater is the possibility, if not the 
probability, that one’s standards will be 
somewhat less high than those of newly 
elected Members of the Senate. At least 
we could have a different kind of com- 
mittee. I would suggest that it be a 
committee of juniors rather than a com- 
mittee of seniors. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
observation. I disagree completely with 
it, even though I respect the Senator 
as a Philadelphia lawyer. But as one 
who has served in the Senate for 18 
years with an average of 68 lawyers I 
have seldom seen any two of them agree 
on anything. 

I am also reminded that when a case 
goes to court, under the law the judge 
must be a member of the bar. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In a 
moment. The prosecuting attorney must 
be a member of the bar. The counsel 
for the defense must be a member of 
the bar. After these lawyers get the 
case sufficiently confused, they always 
call on 12 laymen to come up with the 
proper answer. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In just 
a moment. As a layman I shall answer 
the Senator’s question. I am also re- 
minded of the fact that my good friend 
from Pennsylvania, who is a great lawyer 
from Philadelphia, likewise took the 
same position under the previously ap- 
proved resolution that his committee had 
no authority to investigate Senators. 
By his later vote, when an amendment 
to that resolution was before the Senate, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania voted 
that he did not want such authority. 
He voted against giving the Committee 
on Rules and Administration such au- 
thority. That was his privilege. That 
has nothing to do with the pending 
question, so let us not discuss it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In just 
amoment. Then I shall yield the floor. 
As a layman I learned long ago never 
to get into an argument with a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer, because the first thing 
one knows he has a bill for legal services, 
and today I do not need the advice. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. First, let 
us adopt the amendment which both the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and I agree 
not only would confer upon the commit- 
tee the necessary jurisdiction but also, 
with that jurisdiction, would confer a 
responsibility to investigate charges that 
later may be brought before the commit- 
tee. Whether under existing rules or 
under rules that might be adopted later, 
the authority would be conferred is be- 
side the point. Let us vote on this 
amendment, and then both of us can dis- 
cuss the other question later. 

I promised to yield to my good friend, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware indulge me for 
30 seconds to make a reply? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In my opinion, the Sen- 
ate of the United States would have high- 
er ethical standards if it had more 
chicken farmers and fewer lawyers in it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
know, we chicken farmers sometimes 
need to hire members of the bar. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Before the remark 
dies on the tree, I point out that that 
was an unfortunate statement for the 
Senator to make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ac- 
cepted it as a compliment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But it was a reflec- 
tion on the Senate. There are lawyers 
here. To contrast occupations and point 
out that one is more honorable than an- 
other I believe is an affront to the Sen- 
ate, and the Senator ought to take the 
remark out of the RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 
Does the Senator yield; and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may reply to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CLARK. If anyone without a 
sense of humor wishes me to apologize or 
retract that statement, I am happy to 
do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Humor? Forty-eight 
thousand copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp go out all over the country. 
High school students read it. College 
students refer to it. Perhaps they do 
not have a sense of humor. Certainly 
they do not have the benefit of the 
atmosphere of the U.S. Senate. The 
Senator ought to take the remark out of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am sure that no offense was 
intended. I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reference to lawyers be 
stricken, but I also ask that the kind ref- 
erence to me as a chicken farmer remain 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I believe that we ought to have 
remain a laudatory reference to chicken 
farmers, but I have no objection to re- 
moving the alleged or so-called affront 
to members of the profession to which I 
am happy to belong. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I prom- 
ised to yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. When he has completed his 
statement, I shall be happy to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. If 
the Senator from Nebraska has any fur- 
ther remark to add to the persiflage 
which has been going on here, he might 
do so at this time. I intended to get to 
the substance of the question. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to make one 
brief observation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr, CURTIS. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware is a very distin- 
guished farmer. He has been described 
as a chicken farmer. But I wish the 
Record to show that his knowledge is 
not confined to chicken feed. He has in- 
vestigated questions involving hundreds 
of millions of dollars and even billions of 
dollars. I point out that in the case 
which brought about the investigation, 
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Bobby Baker increased his wealth, by 
his own statement, from $11,000 to 
$2,200,000. So I wish to urge the fact 
that the distinguished chicken farmer 
from Delaware knows a great deal be- 
yond chicken feed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Long 
ago I learned that one must take in as 
much from the sale of one’s produce as 
he pays for his feed or he goes broke. I 
have tried to apply that same principle 
to the Government. I only wish that 
more Senators would join with me in 
that same procedure. 

The Government cannot continue to 
spend more than its income without go- 
ing broke, any more than can the 
individual. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As one Senator—but I 
am sure that other Senators would join 
me—I should like to testify to the fact 
that while the Senator from Delaware 
might be a chicken farmer, he is not 
chicken. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to be asso- 
ciated with the Senator from Delaware in 
the cosponsorship of his amendment. I 
am glad indeed that we have the support 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] in the effort. The reason I am 
so pleased about the amendment is that 
it is a step, though a small one, for the 
resolution itself does not have great 
scope or greatimpact. Nevertheless it is 
a recognition of the fact that we have 
an affirmative responsibility in regard to 
the policing of the conduct of our Mem- 
bers, at least in certain specified areas. 

The thing that has troubled me more 
and more as I have gone into this whole 
question is the apparent unwillingness of 
this body to take any action in regard to 
any conduct on the part of its Members. 
The result, of course, is that when we do 
not do it, nobody does it. Rationally we 
could not expect any bureaucrat down- 
town to question Members of the Senate. 
They must come to us for appropriations 
and other legislation. Unless we do the 
job, nobody will do it. If we do not get 
the idea that it is our responsibility, the 
institution will continue to go down in 
public esteem. 

Therefore, I am happy to join the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WiLLriams] in 
this affirmative evidence, small though 
it is, that the Senate will recognize its 
responsibility for policing itself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina and 
Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr.CURTIS. Is the Senate operating 
under controlled time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
shall be happy to yield the floor, and then 
the Senator from Nebraska can obtain 
e floor in his own right, if he wishes to 

o so. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware has great sig- 
nificance. It is not merely an amend- 
ment to clarify language. It is an 
amendment that will determine the in- 
tent of the Senate. The proposal in its 
original instance provides that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
shall have authority to investigate. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WI. 
LIaAMs] would insert the words “and re- 
sponsibility.” This is the first opportu- 
nity for Senators to vote “yea” or “nay” 
on the shirking of the responsibility of 
the Rules Committee in the Baker in- 
vestigation. That responsibility was not 
followed through. 

Many months were spent, and not a 
single witness requested by the minority 
was called. Not all the facts were ob- 
tained that could be obtained. Let it be 
made clear that committees are not to 
hold jurisdiction merely for the purpose 
of consent or for failure to do something 
to prevent some other committee from 
actually investigating. Its jurisdiction 
was not properly exercised. 

Let me mention some of the persons 
whose testimony was requested. 

The minority made it abundantly clear 
all the way through these proceedings 
that the fact that we sought a witness 
implied no wrongdoing on the part of 
the witness. We were seeking informa- 
tion. We asked that Margaret Tucker 
Broome be called as a witness. She was 
Carole Tyler’s predecessor as secretary 
to Bobby Baker. Bobby Baker took the 
fifth amendment over and over again. 
Carole Tyler took the fifth amendment. 
How are we going to find out what was 
going on in that office except by sub- 
penaing other persons? Naturally we 
should call Baker's secretary during the 
period when he was amassing his ill- 
gotten gains. We were voted down and 
denied that right. 

The investigator’s report, supported by 
testimony from other witnesses, revealed 
that the witness Hill testified about pay- 
ing cash kickbacks in Baker’s office, in 
Government premises, month after 
month, taking large bills, and making a 
payoff for a vending contract he had 
with a Government defense contractor. 

Baker and Tyler hid behind the fifth 
amendment. We asked that the previous 
secretary be called, and she was not 
called. 

This is what the investigator’s report 
states: 

She— 
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Meaning Miss Broome— 

seemed very reluctant to discuss her asso- 
ciation with Baker and her knowledge of his 
activities, but probably could furnish more 
definite and detailed data if she made up her 
mind to do so. It is recommended that, in 
view of these circumstances, it might be de- 
sirable to subpena her before the committee 
and place her under oath. 


That is what our own investigator 
said. 

Let me make it clear that I make no 
indictment of this lady. She is a fine 
lady so far as I know. But individuals 
are reluctant to testify against other em- 
ployees. That is natural. I make no 
condemnation of her. But those same 
persons, if called as witnesses, would do 
the right thing and answer all questions. 
This was not done. The Committee on 
Rules and Administration did not carry 
out its responsibility. 

Senators now have an opportunity to 
either vote nay,“ which means an ap- 
proval of what the committee did, or vote 
“yea,” and see that it does not happen 
again. 

Another witness we tried to get was 
Rein J. Vander Zee. So far as I know, 
he is a fine individual, but we needed 
his information. The testimony by Wal- 
ter J. Stewart and Boyd Richie was in 
conflict concerning a transaction in 
which Baker participated, involving an 
alleged kickback. In fairness to both 
those young men, we should have had 
before the committee other persons as- 
sociated with them. 

Then we asked for the testimony of 
Mr. Jessop McDonnell, who worked in 
Baker's office. We wanted to see what 
information he had. I remind Senators 
that Baker took the fifth amendment; 
and his secretary took the fifth amend- 
ment. 

The investigator’s files reveal that Mc- 
Donnell was never really effectively in- 
terviewed by the staff, but he did tell the 
chief counsel, Mr. McLendon, that he, 
McDonnell, was solely responsible for the 
Baker investigation, and that Baker 
“hated his guts” and had him fired. 

Here is a witness who said he was re- 
sponsible for the Baker investigation. 
He worked in his office. His testimony 
Was necessary. But as a part of this 
shameful procedure that forever will be 
a cloud upon the U.S. Senate—the refusal 
to investigate the Bobby Baker case— 
that witness was not called. 

So again I say that it is important 
that Senators support the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware, which declares that the Rules Com- 
mittee not only has jurisdiction, but also 
responsibility. 

With respect to Matthew McCloskey, 
he was an important political figure who 
seems to continue to construct many 
buildings. He attended a meeting in 
Bobby Baker’s office. Other people were 
present. They talked about the stadium 
that was built in the District of Colum- 
bia, costing many millions of dollars. 
They talked about writing the perform- 
ance bond. In the end, McCloskey was 
awarded the contract. Another man 
present got to write the performance 
bond. Mr. Reynolds, as broker, wrote the 
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performance bond. Reynolds paid Baker 
a $4,000 kickback on that. 

We should ask questions of the con- 
tractor, who knew about the transaction. 
We should ask the contractor what other 
aspects of the stadium building had any 
connection with this question. If there 
is an eager beaver out to make a fortune 
for himself, is he going to be content with 
the bonding business? How about the 
material men? How about the contrac- 
tor himself? How about the others? 
The least we should do is call them in 
and ask them questions. In that way 
innocent people are cleared, and the facts 
are ascertained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it 
not also true, in connection with the 
stadium contract, that not only was there 
a $4,000 kickback to Robert Baker but 
also a $1,500 kickback to the secretary to 
the District Committee in the House and 
that canceled checks showing both those 
payments were presented to the commit- 
tee? In addition, there was clear evi- 
dence before the committee that the pay- 
ments were made in connection with get- 
ting the legislation through. 

I note one memorandum that was 
called to the attention of the committee, 
dated September 14. This memoran- 
dum is on Robert Baker’s stationery: 

Don Reynolds called about stadium bill. 
See if you can get the bill that passed the 
Senate (also passed the House) which now 
has a resolution attached to it passed today. 

White House has assured that the bill will 
be signed. 


There is a memorandum on Mr. 
Baker's stationery in connection with the 
stadium contract for which contract he 
received a $4,000 kickback—I do not 
know to whom it was addressed—urging 
that someone get busy to get the bill 
through. He stated that there was as- 
surance that the President would sign 
the bill. What assurance and from whom 
did Mr. Baker get this promise? 

The bill did go through. Mr. Baker 
received $4,000, and the clerk of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee of the House 
received $1,500. It was shown in the 
testimony before the Senator’s commit- 
tee that arrangements for the passage 
were discussed in Mr. Baker’s office with 
Mr. McCloskey present. 

The question was asked whether the 
actual payments were discussed at that 
time. We do not know, but I agree com- 
pletely with the Senator from Nebraska 
that Mr. McCloskey could have been 
called in and asked whether the insur- 
ance contracts had contributed anything 
and why he had agreed to them. That 
left the question hanging in the air. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make no implication 
about Mr. McCloskey, but he should have 
been called before the committee. The 
only reference was to a transatlantic 
telephone call made by an employee of 
the committee. No record was made of 
it. If there was, it was never delivered 
to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am referring to the 
record of the transatlantic telephone 
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call by an employee of the committee. 
The telephone call was made to Mr. 
McCloskey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Earlier 
in our colloquy the question was raised 
as to whether Mr. McCloskey knew about 
these payments; and both the Senator 
from Nebraska and I said that, so far as 
we know, he did not. It has been called 
to my attention that according to page 
2135 of the committee hearings, this point 
was raised when the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] stated to the com- 
mittee that in talking with Mr. McClos- 
key he had confirmed that he did know 
of the payment to Mr. Baker. 

I ask unanimous consent, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Nebraska, 
that immediately following the previous 
colloquy the testimony as it appears on 
Page 2135, which I have marked, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator CLARK. Let me ask you this. If 
Mr. McCloskey were to appear here as a wit- 
ness, what in the world would you ask him 
that you have not already gotten out of his 
statement? 

Senator Cooper. Well, I would submit that 
your discussion over transatlantic telephone 
would be rather limited. And it is just the 
kind of magnitude of this transaction, the 
whole framework of this testimony. 

Senator CLark. What would you ask him? 

Senator Cooper. You want me to tell you 
what I would ask him? 

Senator CLARK. Yes. 

Senator Cooper. All right. I would ask 
him, one—these are questions that might 
lead into other questions—I would ask him 
if he knew that Mr. Baker was to be paid 
a part of the commission. 

Senator CLARK. He has already said he 
did. 

Senator CooPEr. He said that. Second, if 
he knew what work Mr. Baker had done to 
secure the payment of $4,000 from Mr. 
Reynolds, services he performed. 

Senator CLARK. He will say, “I understood 
Reynolds and Baker were in partnership in 
the insurance business.” 

Senator Cooper. Third, I think you would 
have to ask, in view of the fact that this 
kind of transaction has taken place, if he 
knew of any other transactions concerning 
Government contracts in which Mr. 
Baker 

a CLARK. He has already said he did 
not. 


Mr. CURTIS. Another witness whom 
we tried to have called was Mr. Max 
Kampelman. He is a former employee of 
the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was Mr. McCloskey 
ever called? 

Mr. CURTIS. McCloskey was never 
called. The request was made that he 
be called. That request was denied. A 
motion was made to call him; the mo- 
tion was voted down. Mr. Max Kampel- 
man is a former Senate employee. He 
was under the jurisdiction of the investi- 
gation. I understand that he is now a 
director and general counsel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Bank. This 
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banking institution received the first 
charter granted in the District of Colum- 
bia in 25 years. One of the officers of 
the bank had this to say about Baker: 

Mr. Baker’s position within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment recommends serious consideration 
to the transaction, as he is a gentleman with 
innumerable friends and connections whose 
good offices in behalf of our bank would 
be very valuable in our growth, 


This is the bank from which Baker 
made the unusual loan of $125,000, the 
full purchase price of his home in the 
exclusive Spring Valley section of Wash- 
ington. 

When a scandal occurs, there are al- 
ways reports about it. Some of them no 
doubt are true, and some of them are 
without foundation. That is why a com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction should as- 
sume the responsibility of a full investi- 
gation, to clear the innocent. 

One of the reports was to the effect 
that some Senators had had a silent in- 
terest in the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Bank. That certainly reflects 
upon the Senate. I doubt if it is true of 
any of the 98 or 99 or even 100 Senators, 
but it was incumbent upon us to call the 
man and ask him, because not all the 
stock held by that bank, according to the 
records, reflects the true owners. That 
is shown by the testimony. 

The minority had requested that Max 
Kampelman be called. That request 
was voted on and denied. We asked 
that Mr. Paul Aguirre be called. Infor- 
mation in the committee’s files showed 
that Baker and Aguirre carried on cer- 
tain business negotiations. Moreover, 
Baker contacted Mr. Paul Ferrero, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of FHA, in behalf of 
Mr. Aguirre. Baker and Aguirre made 
trips together. Baker and Aguirre, to- 
gether with Ellen Rometsch and Carole 
Tyler, visited New Orleans for several 
days during the month of May 1963. 

If called as a witness, Mr. Aguirre 
could have been asked about his knowl- 
edge of Baker’s business and financial 
interests. He could have been asked 
what interests Baker had, or sought to 
acquire, for himself or others, in hous- 
ing, gambling concessions, and other en- 
terprises in the Caribbean area. Aguirre 
could have been asked whether or not 
Carole Tyler, while on the Senate pay- 
roll, traveled outside Washington to pro- 
mote Baker’s private financial interests. 
Aguirre could have been asked what part 
Ellen Rometsch or other like individuals, 
had in the promotion of Baker’s finan- 
cial interests or dealings with Govern- 
ment officials, Government contractors, 
and others. 

That is important, Mr. President. 
Both Baker and Carole Tyler took the 
fifth amendment. 

The majority also voted down our re- 
quest to call Ferrero. Ferrero, Aguirre, 
and Tyler should have been called. 

At this point in the debate I shall not 
go through the list of the other witnesses 
who were requested to be called, and with 
respect to whom requests were denied. 
A motion was made and the motion was 
voted down. The witnesses were not 
called. 

After weeks of futility we reached a 
point where we decided there was no 
use to suggest that witnesses be called. 
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Therefore the list of witnesses enumer- 
ated in the report is only a partial list. 
If some of those people had been called, 
their testimony would have opened up 
other avenues of possible information 
helpful to the committee. 

I urge the Senate to adopt the Wil- 
liams-Case amendment, because while I 
disagree with the necessity for the pend- 
ing resolution, the Williams-Case amend- 
ment would be a mandate on the part 
of the Senate that if the Rules Com- 
mittee is to have the jurisdiction, it 
should also have the responsibility. “Re- 
sponsibility” is an important word in the 
English language. I believe the Amer- 
ican people realize what it means. 

I yield the floor. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, during the 
present week a team of officials of the 
U.S. Government has been making a 
tour of several States, holding public 
meetings with school officials and other 
officials with respect to the administra- 
tion, enforcement, or implementation— 
whichever is the correct word—of re- 
cently enacted civil rights law. The 
team was headed by Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, James M. Quigley. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article which appeared in the Memphis 
Press Scimitar of July 22, an Associated 
Press article published in the Chatta- 
nooga Times the next day, an editorial 
which appeared in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal of July 23, and a news 
article in the same paper of July 22, deal- 
ing with the visit of this team to Ten- 
nessee. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, 
July 22, 1964] 
Ricuts Law A B C's TOLD TO SCHOOLS 
(By Margaret McKee) 

Compliance with the civil rights law will 
bring problems of school systems, but there 
must be compliance if Federal funds are to 
be received by the schools, James M. Quigley, 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, said in 
Memphis today. 

Quigley was one member of a five-man 
team of Government officials who held meet- 
ings today with educators from Tennessee, 


Missouri, Mississippi, and Kentucky, at Hotel 
Peabody. 

Quigley spoke to public school adminis- 
trators on the civil rights law, while Francis 
Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Education, ad- 
dressed college and university presidents on 
the same subject. 

MANDATE 

Congress has handed down a clear mandate 
that Federal funds must not be used to sub- 
sidize discrimination, Quigley said. 

HEW has the responsibility to see that 
programs which it administers do not in- 
clude funds to schools not complying with 
the law. 

These programs include vocational educa- 
tion, the National Defense Education Act and 
the Federal impact program. 

School systems will be asked to furnish 
evidence of compliance, Quigley said. 
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ASSISTANCE 

Congress has been asked for $8 million 
to set up programs to assist desegregation, 
he said. These programs would include 
teaching institutes and technical assistance 
from people who have been through desegre- 
gations. 

Quigley was asked whether a school sys- 
tem which has desegregated only the first 
grade under court order would still receive 
funds for its secondary schools, 

He said: “We would not second guess the 
court. Initially, we would be disposed to 
continue the funds if a school system is mak- 
ing a good faith effort to comply.” 

A Mississippi educator asked: “If there is 
no sign of compliance, can we expect Federal 
funds to continue this year?” 

Quigley replied: “I can’t guarantee that 
the funds will be forthcoming for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year we are now in.” 

The group held similar meetings in Little 
Rock and Houston, will go to Atlanta today, 
Charlotte, N.C., Friday. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, 
July 23, 1964] 
REGIONAL SCHOOLS Face Funp Loss IF CIVIL 
RIGHTS Act Not FOLLOWED 


Mempuis.—A Federal official said Wednes- 
day the Government will act in “a positive 
fashion” to see that educational institutions 
comply with the Civil Rights Act. 

James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary of 
the U.S. Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment, said responsibility of seeing that 
provisions of the act are complied with rests 
with his department. 

Quigley and four other Government offi- 
cials met with school superintendents and 
college presidents from Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Tennessee to discuss ap- 
plication of the new law. Specific attention 
was given provisions for withholding Fed- 
eral funds from educational facilities which 
practice discrimination. 

If schools are to continue receiving Federal 
funds, Quigley said, there must be compliance 
with the civil rights law. He said Congress 
has handed down a clear mandate that these 
funds must not be used to subsidize discrimi- 
nation. 

Asked whether secondary schools would 
continue to receive funds where a school 
system has desegregated only the first grade 
under court order, Quigley replied: 

“We would not second guess the court. 
Initially we would be disposed to continue 
the funds if a school system is making a 
good faith effort to comply.” 

Quigley said he “Can’t guarantee that the 
funds will be forthcoming for the balance 
of the fiscal year“ if there is no sign of com- 
pliance by schools this year, 

Quigley said, under the new law, his de- 
partment will ask each school district and 
educational institution if it is complying 
with the act. 

“If it is, then it will be asked to furnish 
evidence,” he said, “and if it is not, then on 
the basis of that we move ahead. We can't 
sit around and do nothing and wait for com- 
plaints to be filed.” 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, July 23, 1964] 
WHat To EXPECT 

Final passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
came only 3 weeks ago, and already the Mid- 
south is being given a taste of what to ex- 
pect. 

Top officials of the Federal executive 
branch have come to Memphis to spell out in 
no uncertain terms the full implications of 
the law as it pertains to public education. 
Among those men are Francis Keppel, U.S, 
Commissioner of Education; Dr. David E. 
Price, Deputy Surgeon General in the Pub- 
lic Health Service; Keith Kelson of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation; John A. Cox, 
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Deputy Administrator of the Agriculture De- 

partment Extension Service, and James M. 

Quigley, Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 

ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It was Mr. Quigley who put the accent on 
“moving ahead” in obtaining swift compli- 
ance with the Civil Rights Act. The meeting 
here was with top educators from parts of 
Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, and Ken- 
tucky. Similiar briefings are being held in 
other major centers in the South. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment, with Mr. Quigley as its spokes- 
man, is making it crystal clear that an as- 
sortment of Federal funds can be cut off 
(generally within 30 days’ notice) in public 
schools which do not obey the law. Appar- 
ently there will be no shilly-shallying in 
HEW. Mr. Quigley said, “We can’t sit around 
and wait for complaints to be filed.” In fact, 
the HEW official said that each school dis- 
trict will be asked directly if it is complying 
with the new civil rights legislation, and if 
there is an indication that it is not, then 
“on the basis of that we move ahead.” 

The brisk manner of aids from Washing- 
ton is proof positive to those in doubt that 
the machinery of the Federal Government is 
turning, even while the last days of students’ 
school vacation drift along. 

It brings back to us the not too distant 
memory of Tennessee Senator ALBERT GORE'S 
last-minute attempt to gain modification of 
the Civil Rights Act in the section pertain- 
ing to cutoffs of Federal aid funds for pro- 
grams in schools where signs of discrimina- 
tion were found or suspected. The Gore 
modification effort went down to defeat in 
the Senate in the final few minutes left to 
him for debating this question—by a crush- 
ing 74-to-25 vote. 

The civil rights bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate that same night (June 20) by almost the 
same division of votes, 73 to 27. Senator 
Gore, for the reason given above, was among 
those voting “no.” 

A week and a half later differences from 
the previously passed House bill had been 
settled, the President signed it, and now the 
voice of the Federal Government is calling 
out across the land. The Midsouth listened 
in this week. 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal, July 22, 1964] 

SCHOOLS FEELING RIGHTS ACT GRIP: FEDERAL 
OFFICERS ARE TAKING INITIATIVE To Im- 
PLEMENT COMPLIANCE 

(By Kenneth Starck) 


Educational institutions that do not com- 
ply with the Civil Rights Act must face the 
possibility of a cutoff of Federal financial 
aid, top Government official said in Memphis 
last night. 

James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, sald the responsibility of seeing that 
the provisions of the act are complied with 
rests with his Department. 

“We can't sit around and do nothing and 
walt for complaints to be filed,” he said. 
“We've got to move ahead.” 

Mr. Quigley said each school district and 
educational institution will be asked if it is 
complying with the act. If it is, then it will 
be asked to furnish evidence, and if it is not, 
then “on the basis of that we move ahead,” 
he said. 

Mr. Quigley, who made his comments in 
an interview last night, is in Memphis with 
four other top Government officials to dis- 
cuss with educators from a four-State area 
the civil rights legislation as it affects edu- 
cation. 

Accompanying him are Francis Keppel, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education; Dr. David 
E. Price, Deputy Surgeon General from the 
Office of Public Health Service; Keith Kelson 
of the National Science Foundation and John 
A. Cox, deputy administrator of the Fed- 
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eral Extension Service of the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

The school officials, which will include 
college and university presidents and super- 
intendents, will come from Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and Kentucky. Several 
hundred are expected at the meeting called 
by Anthony Celebrezze, HEW Secretary. 

The meeting will be at 10 a.m. today at 
the Peabody. 

Mr. Quigley said some educators are con- 
fused by the provisions of the act. Many, 
he said, believe that the legislation requires 
formal suits to be brought against a school 
district before the Government can step in. 

If they do not comply, he said, a hearing 
would be sought and if the decision held the 
law was not being complied with, Federal 
moneys could be withheld after 30 days. The 
entire case would be subject to judicial re- 
view, he said. 

The five-man team conducted a similar 
meeting yesterday at Little Rock and earlier 
appeared in Houston, Tex. They will go to 
Atlanta tomorrow and Charlotte Friday. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as a re- 
sult of those meetings, educators in Ten- 
nessee and in other States have ex- 
pressed concern that Federal financial 
assistance might be withheld immediate- 
ly, or very soon, thus jeopardizing 
financing for the school year soon to 
begin. 

I do not wish to raise again the en- 
tire issue of the civil rights law or even 
title VI of the law. That is not my pur- 
pose at all. Indeed, I do not now wish to 
raise any controversy. I wish only to ex- 
press the hope that President Johnson 
and all the officials of the administration 
will give to Congress and to the people 
the fullest possible information about 
action taken or contemplated under the 
authority of title VI. 

From statements attributed to Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare James M. Quigley, it appears 
that Federal officials will act to withdraw 
financial assistance from educational 
systems if they determine that a school 
program, or any part thereof, is not in 
compliance with the recently enacted 
civil rights law. But how do school of- 
ficials in my State know whether they 
are in compliance or not in compliance? 
I ask these questions because title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act provides as follows: 

Section 602. Each Federal department and 
agency which is empowered to extend Fed- 
eral financial assistance to any program or 
activity, by way of grant, loan, or contract 
other than a contract of insurance or guar- 
anty, is authorized and directed to effectuate 
the provisions of section 601 with respect to 
such program or activity by issuing rules, 
regulations, or orders of general applicability 
which shall be consistent with achievement 
of the objectives of the statute authorizing 
the financial assistance in connection with 
which the action is taken. No such rule, 
regulation, or order shall become effective 
unless and until approved by the Preisdent. 


So far as I am able to learn, no rule, 
regulation, or order of general appli- 
cability, as required by the law, has been 
promulgated or has received the approval 
of the President. I am not urging haste 
in this regard. I realize that these are 
difficult problems and difficult questions 
that I raise, yet the people have a right 
to know. 

I realize, too, that President Johnson 
has many difficulties with which to cope. 
Not only is he troubled over Vietnam and 
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civil disobedience, but he has both Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and Senator GOLDWATER 
to cope with now. It is not in a sense of 
adding to his burdens or in any sense to 
be critical of him or of any official of 
the administration that I speak. I wish 
to make it perfectly clear that I am try- 
ing to avoid raising any controversy or 
pointing a finger of criticism at anyone. 

But the school officials of Tennessee 
and of several other States have been 
called together and warned that unless 
they comply with the law, school funds 
or Federal financial assistance for edu- 
cational programs will be terminated. 

There are many questions to be raised. 
I do not know if even Assistant Secretary 
Quigley yet knows exactly what will be 
deemed to constitute discrimination or 
what will constitute good faith com- 
pliance until the regulations and orders 
of general applicability are issued, and 
approved by the President, as required 
by the statute. 

In my opinion, the school officials are 
entitled to know what will or will not 
constitute compliance with the law for 
the purpose of making a determination 
of whether to terminate aid. The law 
directs that action be taken if any per- 
son is “subjected to discrimination un- 
der” any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance. But the 
term “subjected to discrimination” was 
not defined either in the bill or in the 
committee report. So far as I am aware, 
school officials still do not know what 
facts and circumstances will be deemed 
by Federal officials to constitute non- 
compliance with the law. Indeed, these 
Federal officials do not yet know them- 
selves in the absence of promulgation of 
said rules, regulations, and orders with 
the approval of the President. Perhaps 
I will be pardoned for saying that this 
indefinite but broad grant of power was 
one of the persuasive reasons that I op- 
posed enactment of the bill. 

With the start of a new school term 
imminent, concerned school officials are 
entitled to know just how the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and other Federal agencies which pro- 
vide Federal financial assistance expect 
to proceed under the sweeping authority 
granted in the law. 

During debate on the bill, many Sena- 
tors stated their view that it was not 
intended that this authority be used 
punitively or arbitrarily, and that those 
who are making a good faith effort to 
eliminate discrimination would have 
nothing to fear from the law. But here 
again, the decision will rest upon the 
judgment of a Federal official who, in the 
final analysis, will decide, subject to the 
rules, regulations or orders of general ap- 
plicability approved by the President, 
just what constitutes good faith as well 
as what constitutes discrimination, and 


what, thus, constitutes compliance. 
Moreover, such rules and regulations 
may be subject to change. 


While I recognize, as I did during de- 
bate on the civil rights bill, the merits 
of the objective of eliminating discrimi- 
nation in the expenditure of Federal 
funds, I opposed this title, as the Senate 
will recall, because I considered the lan- 
guage deficient from the standpoint of 
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definition of terms and procedures, be- 
cause its implementation would unavoid- 
ably punish innocent beneficiaries for the 
acts or omissions of others over whom 
they have no control, and because of the 
possibility that educational opportunity, 
which is the necessary handmaiden of 
progress, would be greatly impaired by 
the termination of aid. 

Title VI is broad in scope. Its coverage 
extends into almost every facet of our 
national life. Indeed, its full scope was 
not definitely prescribed by the bill. 
Though public programs other than ed- 
ucation may be involved and affected, 
I am immediately concerned about ap- 
plication of the authority and mandate 
in title VI by those Federal departments 
and agencies which provide financial as- 
sistance to States, counties, and school 
districts, having in mind the commin- 
gling of Federal aid funds with State 
funds, county, and municipal funds un- 
der State laws. 

The people of Tennessee have made 
great progress in the elimination of dis- 
crimination in our public education pro- 
grams, This progress has been achieved 
with a minimum of discord and disturb- 
ance. We do not, however, yet have a 
public school system throughout Ten- 
nessee, or perhaps even throughout any 
county in Tennessee, which fully meets 
the requirements that could possibly be 
prescribed by regulations within the 
limits of the authority contained in the 
law. 

I would anticipate that a period of 
transition or adjustment will continue 
for some time in some areas of Tennessee. 
The new school term is scheduled to be- 
gin shortly. Many citizens are con- 
cerned about the possibility that the 
authority of title VI may be used to ter- 
minate or withhold various forms of Fed- 
eral financial assistance which support 
in significant degree the overall pro- 
grams at State, county, and municipal 
levels, including education. 

As I said in the beginning, school offi- 
cials have let it be known that they are 
deeply concerned over the possibility 
that the funds may be cut off, thus 
jeopardizing the financial integrity of 
school programs, during the school year 
soon to begin. 

Specifically, these officials and many 
citizens are concerned about the defini- 
tion of “discrimination” in the regula- 
tions to be issued by various Federal 
agencies, and approved by the President 
in accordance with the act, and about the 
nature of the conditions which will be 
deemed to constitute discrimination by 
those who administer these programs. 

For example, does lack of an integrated 
faculty constitute discrimination of the 
type which would be deemed to justify or 
require the withholding of aid from a 
school district, a county school system, 
or from an entire State? Shall a school 
against which no complaint has been 
lodged be deemed to be operating in com- 
plicance, or must a school district prove 
it is in compliance as Secretary Quigley 
has reportedly indicated? 

I realize, as I said earlier, that these 
are difficult problems and questions. 
There is compelling need, however, for 
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clarity and care in the administration of 
the act. 

I hope that President Johnson and the 
heads of the various agencies providing 
financial assistance which flows in part 
to education will inform the Congress 
and inform the people of the action taken 
or contemplated. 

Although I voted against enactment of 
Public Law 88-352, I have stated publicly 
my view that it constitutes the law of the 
land and should be respected as such. 

I believe that this is the view of a great 
majority of the citizens of Tennessee. I 
believe, further, that respect for the law 
and compliance with its terms would be 
enhanced by full and candid disclosure 
of each step being taken by Federal offi- 
cials in the development of procedures 
for its enforcement. 

Many of the titles of the civil rights 
law rely for their implementation upon 
court proceedings, in most cases initi- 
ated by those who seek the protection of 
the law. Not so with title VI. Title VI 
will be implemented by administrative 
action of Federal officials acting pursu- 
ant to regulations adopted by their 
agencies after approval by the President. 

In view of the importance of the over- 
all subject, and particularly in view of 
the imminence of the beginning of a new 
school term, I hope that the Congress 
will soon have a detailed report of the 
actions thus far taken by various de- 
partments and agencies toward the 
promulgation of rules and regulations 
and orders of general applicability under 
the authority of title VI. 

I do not speak for any Senator other 
than myself, but in behalf of the people 
of Tennessee I seek the fullest possible 
disclosure, in order that the people may 
know, in order that Senators may know, 
in order that public officials in my State 
shall know the actions which have been 
taken or which are proposed. 

I should like to be advised of action 
proposed by any Federal department or 
agency with respect to the use of the au- 
thority and direction of title VI to with- 
hold Federal financial aid for any educa- 
tional program or activity affecting the 
State of Tennessee, or any county, 
municipality, or school system thereof. 


AMENDMENT OF ALASKA OMNIBUS 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2881) to 
amend the Alaska Omnibus Act to pro- 
vide assistance to the State of Alaska for 
the reconstruction of areas damaged by 
the earthquake of March 1964 and sub- 
sequent seismic waves, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: “That 
this Act may be cited as the ‘1964 Amend- 
ments to the Alaska Omnibus Act’.” 

Src. 2. The Congress hereby recognizes that 
the State of Alaska has experienced exten- 
sive property loss and damage as a result of 
the earthquake of March 27, 1964, and sub- 
sequent seismic waves, and declares the need 
for special measures designed to aid and 
accelerate the State's efforts in providing for 
the reconstruction of the areas in the State 
devastated by this natural disaster. 
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Sec. 3. Section 21 of the Alaska Omnibus 
Act (73 Stat. 145) is amended by adding a 
new subsection (f) to read as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the limitation con- 
tained in subsection (f) of section 120 of 
title 23, United States Code, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to make expenditures 
from the emergency fund under section 125 
of such title for the repair or reconstruction 
of highways on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems of Alaska which have been damaged or 
destroyed by the 1964 earthquake and subse- 
quent seismic waves, in accordance with the 
Federal share payable under subsection (a) 
of section 120 of such title. The increase in 
expenditures resulting from the difference be- 
tween the Federal share authorized by this 
subsection and that authorized by subsec- 
tion (f) of section 120 of such title shall be 
reimbursed to the emergency fund by an ap- 
propriation from the general fund of the 
Treasury: Provided, That such increase in 
expenditures shall not exceed $15,000,000 in 
the aggregate.” 

Sec. 4. The Alaska Omnibus Act (73 Stat. 
141) is amended by adding the following new 
sections at the end of section 50 thereof: 

“NEW FEDERAL LOAN ADJUSTMENTS 

“Sec. 51. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to compromise or release such 
portion of a borrower’s indebtedness under 
programs administered by the Farmers Home 
Administration in Alaska as he finds neces- 
sary because of loss resulting from the 1964 
earthquake and subsequent seismic waves, 
and he may refinance outstanding indebted- 
ness of applicants in Alaska for loans under 
section 502 of the Housing Act of 1949 for the 
repair, reconstruction, or replacement of 
dwellings or farm buildings lost, destroyed, or 
damaged by such causes and securing such 
outstanding indebtedness. Such loans may 
also provide for the purchase of building sites, 
when the original sites cannot be utilized. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to compromise or release such por- 
tion of a borrower’s indebtedness under pro- 
grams administered by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in Alaska as he finds 
necessary because of loss, destruction, or 
damage of property resulting from the 1964 
earthquake and subsequent seismic waves. 

“Sec. 52. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized to compromise 
or release such portion of any note or other 
obligation held by him with respect to prop- 
erty in Alaska t to title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 or included 
within the revolving fund for liquidating 

programs established by the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act of 1955, as he finds 
necessary because of loss, destruction, or 
damage to facilities securing such obligations 
by the 1964 earthquake and subsequent seis- 
mic waves. 
“ORBAN RENEWAL 

“Sec. 53. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized to enter into 
contracts for grants not exceeding $25,000,000 
for urban renewal projects in Alaska, in- 
cluding open land projects, under section 111 
of the Housing Act of 1949, which he deter- 
mines will aid the communities in which they 
are located in reconstruction and redevelop- 
ment made necessary by the 1964 earth- 
quake and subsequent seismic waves. Such 
authorization shall be in addition to and 
separate from any grant authorization con- 
tained in section 103(b) of said Act. 

“The Administrator may increase the capi- 
tal grant for a project assisted under this 
section to not more than 90 per centum of 
net project cost where he determines that a 
major portion of the project area has either 
been rendered unusable as a result of the 
1964 earthquake and subsequent seismic 
waves or is needed in order adequately to 
provide, in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan for the project, new locations for 
persons, businesses, and facilities displaced 
by the earthquake. 


1964 


“EXTENSION OF TERM OF HOME DISASTER LOANS 


“Sec. 54. Loans made pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of section 7(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act (72 Stat. 387), as amended (15 
U.S.C. 636(b)), for the purpose of replacing, 
reconstructing, or repairing dwellings in Alas- 
ka damaged or destroyed by the 1964 earth- 
quake and subsequent seismic waves, may 
have a maturity of up to thirty years: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of section 7(c) of 
said Act shall not be applicable to such loans. 


“MODIFICATION OF CIVIL WORKS PROJECTS 


“Sec. 55. The Chief of Engineers, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Army, 
is hereby authorized to make such modi- 
fications to previously authorized civil works 
projects in Alaska adversely affected by the 
1964 earthquake and subsequent seismic 
waves as he finds necessary to meet changed 
conditions and to provide for current and 
reasonably prospective requirements of the 
communities they serve, at an estimated cost 
of $10,000,000. 

“PURCHASE OF ALASKA STATE BONDS 


“Sec. 56. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized to purchase, in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
202(b), 203, and 204 of title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, the securities and obli- 
gations of, or make loans to, the State of 
Alaska to finance any part of the programs 
needed to carry out the reconstruction activi- 
ties in Alaska related to the 1964 earthquake 
and subsequent seismic waves or to complete 
capital improvements begun prior to the 
earthquake: Provided, That the aggregate 
amount of such purchase or loan shall not 
exceed $25,000,000: Provided further, That 
the terms of repayment of such securities 
and obligations or loans shall be as follows: 
Repayment of the principal sum in fifty 
years from the date of the borrowing pay- 
able in equal annual payments beginning 
ten years after the money is lent at an 
annual interest rate not to exceed 3 per 
centum on the unpaid balance. 


“PURCHASE OF HOME MORTGAGES 


“Sec. 57. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association is authorized to repurchase at a 
cost not to exceed par any home mortgage 
insured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion which is secured by property in Alaska 
which was lost, destroyed, or severely dam- 
aged as a result of the 1964 earthquake or 
subsequent seismic waves. Any such pur- 
chase shall be made from funds available to 
the Association for carrying out its special 
assistance functions pursuant to section 305 
of the National Housing Act; except that the 
aggregate amount of such purchases shall 
not exceed $10,000,000.” 

APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, which 
shall be available for obligation until 
June 30, 1967. There is also authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the expenses of such advisory com- 
missions or committees as the President 
may establish in connection with the recon- 
struction and development planning of the 
State of Alaska. The total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated pursuant to this 
section shall not exceed $50,150,000. 


TERMINATION DATE 


Sec. 6. The authority contained in this 
Act shall expire on June 30, 1967, except 
that such expiration shall not affect the pay- 
ment of expenditures for any obligation or 
commitment entered into under this Act 
prior to June 30, 1967. 

REPORTING 

Sec. 7. The President shall report semi- 
annually during the term of this Act to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House on the actions taken under this 
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Act by the various Federal agencies. The 
first such report shall be submitted not later 
than February 1, 1965, and shall cover the 
period ending December 31, 1964. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the amendment to the House 
amendment which I proposed yesterday. 

I now move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendment of the House to the 
bill, S. 2881, and request a conference 
with the House thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has 
this matter been cleared with the two 
Senators from Alaska? I do not see 
them in the Chamber. 

Mr. JACKSON. I notified both Sena- 
tors from Alaska that I intended to bring 
this question up. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They have no objec- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not know about 
Senator GRUENING, but Senator BARTLETT 
has no objection. We have no alterna- 
tive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. KUCHEL, 
and Mr. ALLorr conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF ALASKA OMNIBUS 
ACT—POINT OF PERSONAL PRIV- 
ILEGE 


Mr. GRUENING subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I rise to a point of personal 
privilege. My comments will relate to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson]. I called his 
office to notify him that I intended to 
speak on this subject, but I learned that 
he had left by airplane to go to his 
home State. 

Earlier today, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
yielded to the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington at his request in order that the 
Senate might consider an amendment 
to the Alaska omnibus bill. 

The Presiding Officer—the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Brewster] was in the chair—laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the Alaska 
omnibus bill, S. 2881. The following then 
took place: 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. President, I withdraw the 
amendment to the House amendment which 
I proposed yesterday. 

I now move that the Senate disagree to 
the amendment of the House to the bill, S. 
2881 and request a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has this mat- 
ter been cleared with the two Senators from 
Alaska? I do not see them in the Chamber. 

Mr. Jackson. I notified both Senators from 
Alaska that I intended to bring this question 
up. 
Mr. HOLLAND, They have no objection? 
Mr. Jackson. I do not know about Sena- 
tor GRUENING, but Senator BARTLETT has no 
objection. We have no alternative. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Washington. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Presid- 
ing Officer appointed Mr. Jackson, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. KucHEL, and Mr. ALLOTT 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


I merely wish to record that I was not 
notified. No call was received in my of- 
fice from Senator Jackson, I knew that 
the Senator from Washington would call 
this amendment up sometime, but he 
did not notify me of the time. If he had, 
I would have been in the Chamber and 
would have sought and obtained per- 
mission to discuss this question so vital 
to Alaska further. That was clearly 
implicit in the remarks I made yester- 
day, when we were granted 5 minutes out 
of the time for debate on the poverty 
bill to discuss the amendments to the 
Alaska omnibus bill. I had hoped we 
might have had more time yesterday, 
but we were allowed only 5 minutes. 

I concluded, when we were shut off, 
by saying that I hoped we would have 
time to discuss the question when both 
my colleague from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] and I could be in the Chamber. 
My colleague indicated at the time that 
he was in the Chamber and joined with 
me in the request for additional time. 

I feel that this is an important issue 
and that we should not have been 
denied the opportunity to discuss it and 
to request a Senate vote on it. Cer- 
tainly Alaska was entitled to this oppor- 
tunity. Had I been notified, I should 
have stood on my right to be heard be- 
fore any decision to send the bill to 
conference was reached. 

The Recorp should show that I was 
not notified by Senator Jackson specifi- 
cally that the measure would come up 
when it did. I was in my office after 
some remarks I made earlier on the floor 
on another matter. I knew of course 
that the Alaska bill would come up, but 
I did not know at what time and was not 
apprised. Had I been, I would have been 
in the Chamber, prepared to argue for 
the acceptance of the House bill. 

The Senators from Alaska have been 
denied that opportunity. The Senator 
from Washington decided to send the 
bill to conference. While I am a con- 
feree, it is regrettable that I was pre- 
cluded from first speaking in the Senate 
as I was clearly entitled to do, and that 
the Senator from Washington did not 
make certain that I was notified before 
he called up the measure, and ascer- 
tained what my views on his action on 
this Alaska bill were. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXV RELAT- 
ING TO JURISDICTION OF COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the resolution (S. Res. 338) amending 

rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 

Senate relative to the jurisdiction of the: 

Committee on Rules and Administration. 
Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 

President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mo- 

INTYRE in the chair). The Senator from. 

North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. 

Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 

President, I do not intend to get into any 
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long harangue about the merits or de- 
merits of this investigation, or the things 
which have been said on the floor of the 
Senate, but I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] one 
question, if he would be willing to an- 
swer it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall be happy to 
do so. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
understood the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis] to have stated that a “yea” 
vote on the pending amendment would 
be a vote of disapproval of the actions of 
the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. A “yea” vote would 
put the Senate on record as desiring to 
have the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration assume the responsibility, 
if it has jurisdiction. It is my conten- 
tion that it did not have jurisdiction on 
the last occasion. Therefore, I feel that 
anyone who wants the Committee on 
Rules and Administration to assume re- 
sponsibility for an investigation should 
vote for the Williams amendment. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I do not agree with the posi- 
tion of the Senator on that point. How- 
ever, I do not intend to argue the ques- 
tion. I do not think it is material. The 
very fact that the committee will have 
jurisdiction to investigate is ample. I 
think responsibility goes with any com- 
mittee. There is no committee without 
responsibility. I believe the committee 
has acted with proper responsibility in 
carrying out its assignment. 

Mr. President, I wish to read part III of 
the report of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 212. The reason I shall not 
answer all the remarks that have been 
made is that the answers are contained 
in the report. The report speaks for it- 
self. But I wish to read part III. 

Part III reads as follows: 


Part III: How THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 
Was CARRIED ON 


The committee met on October 23, 1963, 
to discuss the best method of carrying out 
the Senate directive. It was unanimously 
decided that this investigation should be 
carried out by the membership of the full 
committee. The committee held a number 
of executive sessions concerning personnel 
and procedures and among other things 
agreed: (1) to use all of the personnel on the 
full committee in the investigation; (2) to 
utilize, as needed, the majority and minority 
counsels on the staff of the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections; (3) to engage a 
chief investigator with Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation experience and to have at least 
one outside investigator recommended by the 
ranking minority member of the committee; 
(4) to authorize the chairman to engage out- 
side counsel subject to confirmation by the 
committee; (5) to allow minority members to 
select associate counsel from minority staff or 
from outside; (6) to report Senate Resolution 
221 autho: $50,000 through January 31, 
1964; (7) to negotiate with the General Ac- 
counting Office for the loan of one or more ac- 
countants; (8) to authorize the chairman 
to hire such additional personnel deemed 
necessary; and (9) to adopt rules of pro- 
cedure the investigation. 

The committee in its deliberations decided 
that an eminently qualified outside counsel 
who had no ties or connections with the U.S. 
Senate or Senate employees should be em- 
ployed as general counsel to direct the in- 
vestigation, particularly since the lawyers 
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on the committee staff were Senate em- 
ployees and would be covered by the resolu- 
tion itself. The chairman of the committee 
on November 14, 1963, after careful search 
for a man of unimpeachable character, high 
integrity, and recognized ability, persuaded 
Maj. Lennox Polk McLendon to agree to be- 
come general counsel. The committee im- 
mediately unanimously approved the selec- 
tion of Major McLendon and put him in 
charge of the investigation. An able and 
experienced lawyer was selected by the mi- 
nority as associate general counsel. 

The committee made every effort to ob- 
tain the best qualified men available as in- 
vestigators. On November 6, 1963, the com- 
mittee approved the appointment of Mr. 
William Ellis Meehan, a retired Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation agent with 22 years’ 
experience as chief investigator; Mr. Lorin 
H. Drennan, Jr., Assistant Director, Civil Ac- 
counting and Auditing Division, General Ac- 
counting Office, with 13 years’ experience; 
Mr. Edward T. Hugler, supervisory account- 
ant with 20 years’ experience with the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office; both of whom were 
loaned to the committee on a reimbursable 
basis to assist with the investigation. A 
third competent accountant from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office was used for a short 
period of time. The chief investigator, un- 
der the direction of the general counsel, was 
instructed to hire investigators with the 
highest integrity and proven ability, prefer- 
ably men with Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation training and experience. Fortunate- 
ly, the committee, in addition to those men 
listed above, was able to obtain the services 
of three such trained investigators who had 
served a total of 54 years with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, one of whom also 
had served 15 years with the Central In- 
telligence Agency, as well as one trained in- 
vestigator assigned by the minority who 
had 6 years’ experience with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and 6 years with the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Thus, a competent investigative staff with 
more than 139 years’ experience in investiga- 
tive work was assembled; they were hired 
because of their reputations and experience 
in investigating. No inquiries regarding po- 
litical affillation were ever made of any of the 
investigators. Under the direction of the 
chief investigator, they were free at all times 
to follow any leads that developed in the 
inquiry and to search diligently for evidence 
pertinent to the subject matter of Senate 
Resolution 212. 

Investigative leads in this matter were ob- 
tained from multiple sources, including Sen- 
ator JoHN J. WiLLiams, other Senators, of- 
ficers and employees of the Senate, news- 
paper and magazine articles, interested citi- 
zens, and interrogation of knowledgeable per- 
sons. These leads were carefully scrutinized 
and all parties appearing to have pertinent 
information were painstakingly interviewed 
by members of the investigating staff, and 
the results of the interviews immediately 
thereafter were reduced to written reports, 
prepared in triplicate, one copy delivered to 
the general counsel, one copy to the asso- 
ciate counsel appointed by the minority, and 
the third retained in the files for use of the 
chief investigator and other members of the 
staff. These interviews were also available 
to all members of the committee and were 
used as a basis for interrogation of witnesses 
by the full committee and to assist staff per- 
sonnel in developing additional information 
from later interviews of the same or addi- 
tional persons. These written reports were 
also used in making decisions as to whether 
the person so interviewed would be called for 
examination by the committee. 

A system of indexing and filing was in- 
stituted whereby any pertinent information 
developed and recorded was capable of being 
located instantly for future use. 


July 24 


During the more than 6 months of active 
investigation, more than 200 individuals 
have been interviewed at length, and ap- 
proximately 50 more have been interviewed 
twice and some even three times. Written 
reports of these interviews, numbering more 
than 245, have been prepared and placed in 
the files and studied by the legal staff. 


Incidentally, those files are available. 
They have been available to every com- 
mittee member, and to every person who 
has been mentioned today as having 
been interviewed. The records of inter- 
views with the various persons are in 
the files and available. 

I continue to read: 


Sixty-six witnesses have been examined and 
five of these in both executive and public 
sessions. Records of 32 banks and finanical 
institutions have been carefully examined, 
analyzed, and evaluated. Information and 
assistance have been sought and obtained 
from a number of Government agencies. It 
is of some significance that of the total of 66 
witnesses examined, all but 5 have appeared 
and testified voluntarily. In the course of 
the investigation extending to 31 countries, 
States, and cities, including Puerto Rico, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Aruba, and 
Curacao, the committee has compiled a list 
of more than 800 individuals and organiza- 
tions identified in interviews, or in public 
records, or in the public press as having some 
knowledge of the subject matter under in- 
vestigation. 

The committee has held 22 public ses- 
sions—4 of these consuming both morning 
and afternoon. A total of 53 witnesses have 
been examined in public sessions. It has met 
in executive session on 35 days and 8 of these 
meetings have been in both the morning and 
afternoon. More than 4,726 pages of testi- 
mony have been recorded in the public and 
executive sessions. 

This enormous amount of work has been 
done by a relatively small staff consisting of 
the persons listed previously and five perma- 
nent staff members of the Rules Committee, 
including an associate counsel assigned by 
the minority. 

The committee followed the practice of 
hearing witnesses in executive session or in 
open hearings, or both. Of the total number 
of 66 witnesses examined, 5 were examined in 
both executive and open hearings; 48 were 
examined in open hearings only and 13 were 
examined in executive session only and the 
transcripts of this testimony were thereafter 
made public. The committee can report that 
the testimony of every witness testifying 
before the committee has been made public. 
In each case of the examination of a wit- 
ness in executive session, the same witness 
was examined in open hearing or, by unani- 
mous consent or by a vote of the commit- 
tee, the testimony in executive session was 
made public. 


Mr. President, I do not see that the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] would add to the 
effectiveness of the resolution. It is un- 
called for. 

The very fact that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration has reported 
this resolution is evidence that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration is 
functioning. It is showing not only its 
jurisdiction, but also its responsibility. 

Any committee that has jurisdiction 
over anything has certain responsibility. 
Every Senate committee carries out its 
responsibility. I do not care to debate 
the amendment. I would accept the 
amendment. I am willing to call off the 
5 vote if the Senator so de- 

es. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am glad the Senator from 
North Carolina will support the amend- 
ment. Let us stop debating what has 
happened in the past. Let us adopt the 
amendment. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. WALTERS], and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], are ab- 
sent on official business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. EncLE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Watters], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HarTkE], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
California [Mr. EncLEl, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bays], and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DomMINICK], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON] and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[No. 483 Leg.] 
YEAS—82 

Aiken Cannon Douglas 
Allott Carlson Ellender 
Bartlett Case Ervin 
Bennett Church Fong 
Bible Clark Gore 
Boggs Cooper Gruening 
Brewster Cotton Hayden 
Burdick Curtis Hickenlooper 
Byrd, Va Dirksen Hill 
Byrd, W. Va Dodd Holland 
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Hruska McGovern Robertson 
Humphrey McIntyre Russell 
Inouye Mechem Saltonstall 
Jackson Metcalf Scott 
Javits Miller Simpson 
Johnston Monroney Smathers 
Jordan, N.C. Morse Smith 
Jordan, Idaho Morton Sparkman 
Keating Mundt Stennis 
Kuchel Muskie Symington 
Lausche Nelson Talmadge 
Long, Mo. Neuberger Thurmond 
Long, La Pastore Williams, N. J. 
Magnuson Pell Williams, Del. 
Mansfield Prouty Young, N. Dak. 
McCarthy Proxmire Young, Ohio 
McClellan Randolph 
McGee Ribicoff 
NAYS—1 
McNamara 
NOT VOTING—17 
Anderson Engle Moss 
Bayh Fulbright Pearson 
Beall Goldwater Tower 
Dominick Hart Walters 
Eastland Hartke Yarborough 
Edmondson Kennedy 
So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 


Mr. JAVITS and Mr. CURTIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 2, after line 2, to add the following: 

Any member of the committee may re- 
quest that a witness or witnesses be called 
to testify before the committee and all such 
requests shall be honored by the chairman. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope 
this amendment will be accepted. I 
shall not ask for the yeas-and-nays roll- 
call unless it is resisted, in which case 
I shall ask for them. 

I do not cherish the responsibility of 
the Rules Committee to investigate Sen- 
ators or Senate employees. I did not 
seek the job. It was thrust upon the 
committee. But if jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility are to be reposed in the 
committee, the right of an individual 
member of the committee to call a wit- 
ness must be maintained. I believe 
other standing committees—I have one 
in mind—follow the practice of calling 
each witness that a Senator or member 
of the committee requests. This does 
not mean that the chairman or other 
members of the committee may not at- 
tempt to persuade him from calling a 
particular witness, if it will not serve a 
purpose, but it does mean that the right 
of a minority, the right of an individual 
Senator, to have a witness called is 
maintained. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I shall have to oppose the 
amendment. I would like to read rule 
XIX, under which the committee is 
operating at the present time: 

Any member of the Committee may re- 
quest that the Chairman direct one or more 
staff members to secure evidence and inter- 
view possible witnesses. Any member of the 
Committee may request that a witness be 
called to testify before the Committee in 
executive session. Such requests shall be 
honored by the Chairman unless he finds 
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that the evidence in question, or interview 
of a possible witness or the testimony of the 
witness is irrelevant to the investigation, in 
which case the question shall be determined 
by a majority vote of the Committee. 


Not only this committee, but any other 
committee, operating under what the 
Senator from Nebraska offers as an 
amendment, would be only a one-man 
committee. He could continue to call 
witness after witness. He could take the 
telephone book and call witnesses in- 
definitely. This rule operates as fairly 
as any rule could. The witness might be 
asked to come. He would be interviewed. 
His interview would be reported to the 
committee. If the chairman believes the 
testimony is not needed or is unneces- 
sary, he can so rule. Then the com- 
mittee can, by majority vote, determine 
whether the witness should or should not 
be called. 

That procedure was followed abso- 
lutely throughout this entire case. In 
every case the majority ruled. 

I cannot accept the amendment, be- 
cause it would result in a one-man com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
has well said, if this amendment is 
adopted, we shall have eliminated, for the 
purpose of committee hearings, the salu- 
tary rule that the majority must prevail. 

In the instant case the majority mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee did not con- 
cede to the minority members of the com- 
mittee the right to call any witness which 
any member of the minority wanted to 
have called. 

I assure my colleagues that we would 
have been in session in the committee 
until the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November if that had been 
done, for our friends on the minority side 
of the aisle had enough witnesses who 
allegedly knew something about the 
Baker case to keep the committee in 
session throughout the summer and fall. 
It would have been impossible to comply 
with the requirement of the Senate to 
bring back a report on certain activities 
which had been engaged in by certain 
employees of the Senate. We would, in 
fact, have been engaged in a committee 
filibuster which would have taken us 
through the summer and fall. 

I am wholly in accord with the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from North 
Carolina with respect to the pending 
amendment. If adopted with regard to 
the Rules Committee or any other com- 
mittee of the Senate, it would be possible 
for one Senator to so filibuster on any 
bill. Nothing could be brought out of 
the committee, because that Senator 
could be in the position of calling wit- 
ness after witness, whether or not the 
witness had anything to do with the 
pending matter, and the committee 
chairman would be without any power to 
resist the request of one member, and 
in the end all legislation would grind to 
a halt. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator give 
any consideration to changing the lan- 
guage with respect to the circumstances 
under which the committee should act? 
The language now provides that the com- 
mittee, by a majority vote, may decide, 
contrary to the decision of the chairman, 
to call a witness. It provides that the 
chairman shall call a witness if one mem- 
ber requests that he be called. My 
thought is that when it is suggested that 
a witness be called, the chairman should 
call that witness unless two-thirds of the 
members of the committee decide other- 
wise. In that way we would eliminate 
the majority requirement which now 
exists, and would make mandatory the 
calling of the witness unless two-thirds 
of the members ruled to the contrary. 

Mr. CURTIS. Rule XIX has nothing 
to do with this matter. Rule XIX is 
dead. It has gone out of existence. It 
is not a part of the Senate’s standing 
rules. It has nothing to do with it. 
Clearly a Senator has a right to have a 
witness called in an investigation. 

The remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, although bril- 
liant, have nothing to do with this mat- 
ter, and have no force whatever. 

If the rule were adopted, he says, it 
would be possible to call witness after 
witness, and no legislation would ever 
be enacted. I propose an amendment to 
the paragraph requiring that the Rules 
Committee investigate Senators and Sen- 
ate employees. It has nothing to do with 
legislation. It is not proposed as a rule 
for all other committees of the Senate. 

Under our system of government there 
are other instances in which a majority 
rule does not prevail. It does not pre- 
vail in connection with cloture. It does 
not prevail with respect to jury trials. 
It does not prevail in connection with 
amending the Constitution. It does not 
prevail in a great many other instances. 
The Constitution provides that every 
State shall have equal representation in 
the Senate. If we charge a committee 
with investigating and then say that a 
Senator cannot have a witness called 
without a majority vote, we are wasting 
our time. It is not an investigation 
under those circumstances. It is a de- 
termination of what the majority wants. 
A two-thirds rule would not mean any- 
thing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator's amend- 
ment now reads: 

Any member of the committee may re- 
quest that a witness or witnesses be called 
to testify before the committee, and all such 
requests shall be honored by the chairman. 


Would the Senator accept language to 
provide that a witness or witnesses shall 
be called by the chairman unless two- 
thirds of the committee rule otherwise? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. The committee 
voted down, 6 to 3, our requests. They 
voted them down over and over again. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that a proposal of this kind 
merits much in the way of explanation. 
I hope every Senator wil read the 
amendment and think it through all the 
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way. If we give this much power to one 
Senator on any committee, one Senator 
can stymie the work of this body. Al- 
ready one Senator can do too much in 
the way of obstruction. I hope that the 
proposal will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was my honor at one time to 
serve on the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. It is a very fine com- 
mittee. It is composed of great Sena- 
tors. Having had the honor to serve 
there, I would not agree to vote for a rule 
for that committee which I would be 
unwilling to have apply to me as a mem- 
ber of some other committee. I am a 
member of the Committee on Finance. 
If there were such a rule in the Commit- 
tee on Finance, it would be possible to 
defeat any tax bill any Senator wished to 
defeat. 

There is a bill before the Senate now. 
Certain amendments were acted upon 
today. There will be further considera- 
tion of the bill. It would be completely 
within the power of a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, if such a rule existed 
in that committee, to bankrupt the 
country, if someone wanted to buy for- 
eign bonds, because the purpose of the 
bill is to protect America’s gold supply. 
It would be completely within the power 
of a Senator to do that, because any 
Senator could filibuster in the com- 
mittee. 

The Senate tells the Rules Committee 
to make its own rules. In fairness, why 
should we vote a rule to apply in the 
Rules Committee which we would be un- 
willing to accept for our legislative com- 
mittees? I would not be willing to com- 
ply with such a rule in the Finance Com- 
mittee, where I serve. I would not be 
willing to abide by any such rule in the 
Foreign Relations Committee, where it is 
my honor to serve. I do not believe that 
any committee chairman or any prospec- 
tive chairman of a committee, whether 
he be a Democrat or a Republican, would 
be willing to comply with any such rule. 

It seems to me to be completely unrea- 
sonable and unfair and, if I may say so, 
completely partisan to suggest that such 
a rule be aimed at a particular commit- 
tee under a particular set of circum- 
stances. If we have no respect for a 
committee, and believe it is unworthy, 
perhaps we would be willing to do some- 
thing about that committee. 

I suggest that if we brush aside the 
partisan passions of the moment, all of 
us will concede that there is no merit to 
the pending amendment. 

Let me say—and I make this statement 
to my friend from Nebraska as an old 
filibusterer—that he must expect me to 
take advantage of any right to filibuster 
that he gives me. The amendment he 
suggests would give every Senator the 
right to filibuster in any committee, in 
addition to his right to filibuster on the 
floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal does not relate to any legislative 
committee. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not be- 
lieve the Senator would vote for such a 
rule to apply in the Finance Committee, 
of which he is a member. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think so. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] will 
call any witness that he is requested to 
call. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not always. 

Mr. CURTIS. Senators are respon- 
sible people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not always 
will the Senator from Virginia call a 
witness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know of any 
occasion when he has not done so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Sometimes 
I have asked the chairman to call a wit- 
ness from my State hoping that he would 
not call the witness. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding 
the fact that the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on my amendment, that I 
may modify my amendment to provide 
for a request by two Senators, rather 
than one. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator not to make the mistake of giv- 
ing a Senator an advantage over him 
without expecting the Senator to take 
advantage of him. If the Senator once 
gives that privilege to another Senator, 
that Senator can take advantage of his 
committee. That could happen if his 
amendment were agreed to. A Senator 
could talk as long as he wished. 

I wish the Senator to know how I feel, 
because he would lock himself into a 
situation in which actions could be ob- 
structed. 

The Senator serves on the Finance 
Committee and on the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. He would do 
something to the Rules Committee that 
he would not suggest doing to the Fi- 
nance Committee. He would do some- 
thing to the Rules Committee that he 
would not suggest doing to any other 
committee. He wants me to give him 
unanimous consent to get out of a fili- 
buster and avoid the sense of frustra- 
tion. I appreciate the fact that he is 
sincere, but his amendment should be 
voted down, and I hope very much that 
the Senate will reject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WAL- 
TERS], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLEl, 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
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Senator from Inprana [Mr. Baym], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Watters], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
California [Mr. EncLEl, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dom- 
mntcK], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower], are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tow- 
ER] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[No. 484 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Aiken Hruska Prouty 
Allott Jackson Proxmire 
Bennett Javits Saltonstall 
gs Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Carlson Keating Simpson 
Case Kuchel Smith 
Cooper McClellan Symington 
Cotton McIntyre Thurmond 
Curtis Mechem Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Morton 
Hickenlooper Mundt 
NAYS—51 

Bartlett Hart Monroney 
Bible Hill Morse 
Brewster Holland Muskie 
Burdick Humphrey Nelson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Pastore 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Pell 
Church Lausche Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo Ribicoff 
Dodd Long, La. Robertson 
Douglas Magnuson Russell 
Edmondson Mansfield Smathers 
Ellender McCarthy Sparkman 

McGee Stennis 
Fulbright McGovern Talmadge 

re McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—15 
Anderson Engle Moss 
Bayh Goldwater Pearson 
Beall Hartke Tower 
Dominick Hayden Walters 
Eastland Kennedy Yarborough 
So the amendment offered by Mr. 

Curtis was rejected. 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEATING], and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At an appropriate 
place in the resolution, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

On page 1, line 4, delete “subparagraph” 
and substitute therefor “subparagraphs.” 
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At the end of the resolution, add the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

(4) Such committee shall have jurisdic- 
tion and responsibility to render advisory 
opinions upon questions of ethics arising 
under the rules of the Senate when so re- 
quested by Members of the Senate or officers 
or employees of the Senate.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to make clear that this amendment 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatrnc] has no 
relation to whatever party struggle may 
be going on with respect to the particu- 
lar case which gave rise to this resolu- 
tion. The amendment is based entirely 
upon my own experience as attorney 
general of my State, upon the experience 
of the State of New York in administer- 
ing a code of legislative ethics, and upon 
subsequent study of how to make such 
a code work best. 

Senators should separate this amend- 
ment in their own minds from any con- 
notations in respect to the Baker case, 
and think about it only as a practical re- 
quirement in administering a code of 
ethics, because that is the only way in 
which it is possible to comprehend ade- 
quately what the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] and I are try- 
ing to accomplish in this amendment. 

The pending resolution would charge 
the Rules Committee with administer- 
ing a code of ethics. Such a code is con- 
tained in the next resolution which will 
be considered by the Senate. Taking up 
the pending resolution first is a little 
like putting the cart before the horse, 
but it is not for us to argue about how 
the Senators in charge of the resolu- 
tions desire to bring the matter up. 

In installing the legislative code of 
ethics in New York, which I had the 
honor to install in 1955, the code hav- 
ing been passed in 1954, I found that one 
of the big problems was presented be- 
cause of the gravity of the sanctions and 
penalties which were imposed. I invite 
the attention of Senators to the sanc- 
tions involved in the proposed new rule, 
which are recited on page 1: 

In any case in which the committee de- 
termines any such violation has occurred, 
it shall be the duty of the committee to 
recommend to the Senate appropriate dis- 
ciplinary action, including reprimand, cen- 
sure, suspension from office or employment, 
or expulsion from office or employment, 


Many Senators are lawyers, and they 
know that an indictment, even without 
a conviction, is often enough to ruin a 
man, let alone a public official. So if any 
of us should be unlucky enough to find 
a report made against him by the Rules 
Committee recommending some drastic 
remedy against him, whether the Sen- 
ate ever acted on a recommendation to 
expel or not, it would destroy him as a 
public figure. We know that only too 
well. Perhaps even censure or repri- 
mand would do just as much damage. 

In view of the fact that we are vesting 
such vast power in a committee of hu- 
man beings on questions which may often 
be really borderline questions, doubtful 
questions, or uncertain questions, I be- 
lieve that the least precaution we should 
take is to ask the committee to render 
an advisory opinion to anyone who ap- 
plies to it in good faith upon a given 
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state of facts; and if it refuses to do so, 
there is nothing in our amendment 
which would make the committee do so. 
At least, we would have requested an 
opinion from the committee. We would 
have disclosed and presented to the com- 
mittee a set of facts which vex us. If 
the committee chooses to do so, it may, 
in consultation with the person request- 
ing the advisory opinion, determine that 
it shall be confidential or that it may be 
made public, or, as sometimes happens, 
it may be published without names being 
mentioned for the information of those 
who wish to be guided by a code. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Ifthe Senator will allow 
me to finish my thought, I shall then be 
glad to yield to him. 

In New York we did exactly this when 
we installed the code. We appointed a 
committee, which received at least 50 re- 
quests in the first year for advisory 
opinions, with the subsequent blessing of 
every one to whom we gave such an 
opinion. A man does not wish to do any- 
thing that is wrong, but in the case of 
very doubtful and borderline questions 
the committee was extremely helpful. 
We had very few cases to deal with in 
terms of violations of the code. 

I am glad to yield now to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senators’ proposed 
amendment would merely make it per- 
missive for the Rules Committee to 
render an advisory opinion, but not 
mandatory? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is our intention, 
but I yield to the experts if they believe 
that we have not carried it out. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
and I consulted about it. That is what 
we desired to do. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
would have to object to that amendment, 
In the first place, I see no reason to turn 
the Rules Committee into a “father 
confessor” committee. I do not believe 
that the Rules Committee was set up to 
give advice on conduct, unless someone 
has disobeyed a rule. I do not believe 
that we should go into that business. 
Certain recommendations have been 
made in the report. 

In 1958, Congress adopted a code of 
ethics. Guidelines were set up by Con- 
gress itself, and there are many reasons 
in them. 

In 1962, Congress adopted a conflict of 
interest statute, applicable not only to 
the Senate, but also to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There are plenty of rules 
and regulations to guide anyone in car- 
rying out his duties without getting into 
trouble, if he will only read them. 

I hope that this amendment will not 
be adopted. I do not believe the Rules 
Committee would wish to have this rule 
thrust upon it. I do not believe that the 
Rules Committee is capable of it, or 
wishes to do it. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the amendment, as modified, 
which I shall be happy to read to the 
Senate. 

Such committee shall be authorized to 
render advisory opinions in writing upon 
questions of ethics arising under the rules 
of the Senate when so requested by Members 
of the Senate or officers or employees of the 
Senate. 


I wish to make clear for the legislative 
history that we are making it crystal 
clear that there is no mandate upon the 
committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in other 
words, the amendment, as modified, now 
is permissive but not mandatory author- 
ity to render a written opinion. The 
committee would not have to do so if it 
did not wish to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. Also, the committee could im- 
pose any conditions it might choose, such 
Pra keeping it confidential or publishing 

t. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from New York, to make 
sure that I understood the real purport 
of his amendment, or at least the set of 
circumstances which he has in mind. If, 
for example, a complaint were made 
against a Senator, and it were known; 
and, if it were considered by the Rules 
Committee and discussed in the press, if 
hearings were held, yet nothing hap- 
pened, the Senator who, by inference, 
had questions raised as to his honesty 
and reputation would have the right to 
come forward and publicly request that 
he be advised by the Rules Committee as 
to what its decision is and whether it has 
found anything against him. Is that 
what the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is not exactly it. 
There is a possibility of its being used for 
that purpose. What we had in mind was 
that when a Senator or an employee faces 
a state of circumstances which leaves him 
in doubt as to whether or not there would 
be a violation of the new code of ethics, 
which I assume will be adopted sooner 
or later, within the broad powers given 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, the person might come in in ad- 
vance and ask the committee to give him 
an opinion as to whether, in its judgment, 
on a given state of facts there would or 
would not be a violation of the rule. 

It is always possible, also, to ask for 
such an opinion in the course of a pro- 
ceeding. The committee may or may not 
give an opinion. That was not the fun- 
damental idea that Senator KEATING and 
I had. 

Mr. COTTON. The Committee on 
Rules and Administration would want to 
be fair to all Senators. But it is possible 
and conceivable that a certain procedure 
could be entered upon and become public 
knowledge, and then dropped. Would the 
Senator's amendment, in addition to do- 
ing what he has explained it is designed 
to do—to let any Senator initiate an in- 
quiry about a course of procedure—in 
case the procedure is aborted and not 
carried to its conclusion, and a Senator's 
reputation has, perhaps unintentionally, 
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been harmed, provide that he may avail 
himself of this procedure so that the pub- 
lic may know he has initiated a request 
for the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration to give him an opinion? 


Mr. JAVITS. Yes. That is my 
opinion. 
I yield to my colleague. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I re- 
iterate what my distinguished colleague 
has said about the need to consider this 
amendment and the question of conflicts 
legislation separate and apart from the 
handling of the Bobby Baker case. 
Long before any of the recent events 
took place, both of us introduced pro- 
posals responsive to the need for a legis- 
lative code of ethics. 

Our amendment, in effect, empowers 
the Rules Committee to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of an ethics committee. 

Every day Members, officers, and em- 
ployees are confronted with questions re- 
garding ethical conduct. No conflict-of- 
interest legislation or code of ethics 
could possibly cover every given situation 
without becoming so rigid as to inhibit 
our performance. It is in our interest 
to have a committee which would be in a 
position to render advisory opinions as 
these questions arise. As such it would 
serve a function similar to that per- 
formed by the ethics committees of our 
various professional societies and orga- 
nizations. 

I fully support the amendment of rule 
XXV to authorize the Committee on 
Rules and Administration to investigate 
alleged violations of Senate rules and to 
recommend disciplinary action, and hope 
this amendment to enable the committee 
to render advisory opinions for the guid- 
ance of Members, officers, and employees 
will have the approval of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague. I believe this to be the 
kind of amendment that the Senator in 
charge of the bill can accept. But under 
the circumstances, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. After the New York 
code of ethics had been in effect for about 
9 years, Governor Rockefeller appointed 
a very distinguished special committee on 
ethics to review its operation and to sub- 
mit a report. The committee was headed 
by Cloyde Laporte, a former president of 
the New York State Bar Association. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the recommendations 
in that report, dated March 8, 1964. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the recommendations was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
TEXT OF THE PROPOSALS IN ETHICS REPORT 

ALBANY, March 8.—(Following is the text 
of the recommendations contained in the 
report of the special committee on ethics, 
submitted today to the senate and assem- 
bly:) 

REPRESENTATION OF PRIVATE INTERESTS 
Practice before State agencies 

We recognize that members of the legisla- 
ture and legislative employees are required 
by the demands of their constituents to 
maintain frequent liaison with State agen- 
cies and to seek appropriate action with re- 
spect to countless administrative requests. 
We do not seek to discourage this traditional 
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practice and consider it an essential part of 
their duties so long as it is done with pro- 
priety and without compensation. 

We do, however, recommend that members 
of the legislature and legislative employees 
be prohibited from practicing or appearing 
before most State agencies for compensation. 

We would except from this prohibition 
practice before the department of taxation 
and finance and the division of corpora- 
tions and State records in the department 
of state and practice involving claims for 
workmen’s compensation, disability benefits, 
and unemployment insurance. These excep- 
tions seem necessary and appropriate to avoid 
impinging upon the right of a large number 
of professional people to pursue important 
and normal aspects of their private callings. 

We would also except representational ac- 
tivity which is incidental to a larger employ- 
ment or in which the action of the agency 
is primarily ministerial. 

Finally, to avoid hardship to clients as well 
as to their representatives, we are recom- 
mending a provision which would exempt 
pending matters from the prohibition. 

We do not imply by our recommendations 
that the appearance of legislators before 
agencies of the government in behalf of 
private interests necessarily involves the 
exercise of undue influence. We recognize, 
however, that State administrators are in 
many respects subject to the control of the 
legislature, which approves their budgets, in- 
cluding their salaries, and may change or 
limit their jurisdiction. These circumstances 
provide an appearance of impropriety which 
is almost as damaging to public confidence 
as actual impropriety would be. 

PRACTICE BEFORE THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


We recommend that members of the legis- 
lature and legislative employees be prohib- 
ited from practicing before the court of 
claims. 

The adoption of this recommendation 
would bring the practice in the State of New 
York into accord with the Federal rule which, 
for over a century, has prohibited Members 
of Congress from practicing in the U.S. Court 
of Claims. The jurisdiction of the New York 
court of claims, like that of the U.S. Court 
of Claims, is limited to cases in which the 
Government is the defendant and involves 
solely the award of public funds. 

In the city of New York councilmen are 
prohibited from appearing as counsel or giv- . 
ing opinion evidence against the interests of 
the city in any litigation to which the city or 
an agency thereof is a party. Our recom- 
mendation in this respect, we believe, would 
counteract any impression on the part of the 
public, however unjustified it may be, that 
members of the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment have a special advantage over oth- 
ers in representing claimants. This recom- 
mendation is in no way intended as a reflec- 
tion upon the integrity, fairness, or impar- 
tiality of any judge or any member of the 
legislature. 

As in the case of State agencies, we have 
suggested a provision which would exempt 
pending cases. 

We believe that the recommendations re- 
lating to the prohibition of practice by mem- 
bers of the legislature and legislative employ- 
ees before State agencies and the court of 
claims, if adopted, would greatly enhance 
public confidence in the legislature. 

GIFTS, TRAVEL, ENTERTAINMENT, AND 
HOSPITALITY 


We recommend that there be added to sec- 
tion 73 of the public officers law a new subdi- 
vision prohibiting members of the legislature 
and legislative employees from soliciting or 
accepting gifts of substantial value, includ- 
ing loans, travel, entertainment, and hospi- 
tality, under circumstances in which it could 
be reasonably inferred that the gifts were 
intended to influence, or could reasonably be 
expected to influence, the performance of of- 
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ficial duties or were intended as a reward for 
official action. The recommended prohibi- 
tion would extend to those who give as well 
as to those who receive. 
DISCLOSURE 
Financial interests in regulated activities 


We recommend that the provisions of sec- 
tion 74(3)(j) of the public officers law re- 
quiring the disclosure of direct or indirect 
financial interests in regulated activities be 
transferred to section 73, which would make 
its violation punishable as a misdemeanor, 
that the $10,000 minimum interest requiring 
disclosure be eliminated and that a require- 
ment of annual filing be established. 


Legislative rule concerning disclosure of fi- 
nancial interests 


We recommend adoption by the legislature 
of a rule requiring any member having a 
substantial financial interest, not shared by 
the general public, in a legislative proposal 
to file a statement before promoting or op- 
posing the proposal. The same require- 
ment would apply where the interest is that 
of the legislator’s client or of someone with 
whom the legislator has an employment, 
business or family relationship and where 
the legislator is aware of the existence of 
such interest. These statements would be 
open to public inspection. 

We considered the advisability of recom- 
mending disclosure as a condition precedent 
to voting on proposals before the legislature. 
However, a large number of bills are intro- 
duced and voted upon in each session of the 
legislature covering a wide variety of sub- 
ject matter. In the closing days of a session 
a legislator must rely upon committee rec- 
ommendations with respect to many bills; 
he may not be able to analyze every bill to 
be certain that no conflict exists, We there- 
fore concluded that a requirement of dis- 
closure prior to voting would place an un- 
due burden on legislators. 

We also considered whether there should 
be a rule prohibiting voting where a con- 
flict of interest exists. This would not only 
be difficult for the reasons above stated, but 
it would preclude many classes of citizens 
such as farmers from being represented by 
persons who were sent to the legislature 
partly for the purpose of voting in favor of 
their interests. Moreover, since a majority 
of all members is required to pass a bill, 
a failure to vote amounts to a vote against 
a bill. To prohibit voting would, therefore, 
in effect compel negative votes. 

STATE ETHICS COMMISSION 


We recommend the establishment of a 
State ethics commission consisting of six 
members, three appointed by the Governor 
and three elected by the legislature in joint 
session. The commission’s function would 
be to render advisory opinions upon request 
interpreting legislation and rules relating to 
ethics. The services of the commission 
would be available to all State officers and 
employees, so that uniformity of ethical 
standards may be achieved. 

This proposal would provide machinery 
for continuing guidance on ethical stand- 
ards and for the development of a meaning- 
ful body of case-by-case precedents. It 
would also provide a method by which per- 
sons, unjustly accused of improper conduct, 
could obtain vindication. 

In 1954 the legislature, recognizing the 
need for an agency to perform this function, 
established an advisory committee in the de- 
partment of law. This advisory committee, 
composed of able and distinguished citizens, 
has made its services available to the attor- 
ney general. If the single centralized agency 
which we propose is established, the func- 
tions of the advisory committee will no longer 
be necessary. 

OTHER PUBLIC OFFICERS 

In accordance with the concurrent resolu- 

tion, we have confined our proposals prin- 
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cipally to ethical standards as they affect 
legislators and legislative employees. We be- 
lieve that the principles underlying our rec- 
ommendations are generally applicable to 
other public officers, and we suggest that 
this subject is a proper one for further legis- 
lative action, 


Mr. JAVITS. One of the recom- 
mendations of that committee was 
precisely the technique suggested here. 
The tighter such a code is, the more 
necessary it is that there be an op- 
portunity to obtain an advisory opinion. 

I believe that is advisable, in view of 
the strong penalties involved in the 
pending resolution. I urge my col- 
leagues to consider how severe the 
penalties are, and the effect that every 
Senator knows they will have on an- 
other Senator, if the Senator is not con- 
victed, but merely involved. This is the 
very minimal precaution we ought to 
take in respect to the administration of 
such a rule. 

I very much hope that the amendment 
will be approved. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I must object to the adoption 
of the amendment on the same grounds 
as before. The Committee on Rules and 
Administration does not want to be the 
conscience of the Senate. If any Mem- 
ber or employee of the Senate wants to 
know about a legal matter, let him con- 
sult a lawyer. If he has a moral prob- 
lem, he should see the Chaplain. We do 
not want to start judging what is right 
and what is wrong. 

The guidelines have been set out in the 
resolution, and in the code of ethics 
which was adopted by the Senate a year 
or two ago. The conflict-of-interest 
statute, which is available and printed, 
speaks very plainly. If one cannot read, 
he should not be in the Senate. I must 
object to the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The problems that are 
presented here are not specifically with- 
in the jurisdiction of the lawyer or the 
Chaplain. One goes to the lawbooks or 
the lawyer to see whether a matter is 
legal. One goes to the Chaplain for 
spiritual and moral guidance. This 
question of ethical conduct is both with- 
in and without the competence of either. 

A Member may have the greatest 
desire in the world to do the right thing. 
He may be overscrupulous about what he 
is proposing to do. 

But without guidance on the interpre- 
tation of Senate rules and advice on 
ethical questions he is exposed to the 
risk of violating the Rules Committee’s 
interpretation of such rules. In the 
original plan which we set up in our 
resolution, a joint commission composed 
of Members of the Senate and House was 
established to render these advisory 
opinions. Now it is proposed to vest the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion with such duties. It seems to me to 
be entirely reasonable. It would not be 
required under the amendment to make 
a decision if it felt that it should not. 
But, at least it is a body to which one 
could go to seek advice as to what is 
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within the bounds of ethics, not criminal, 
not spiritual in connotation, but some- 
thing that is within the interpretation 
of the rules as the Committee on Rules 
and Administration determines them. 
It seems to me to be a highly reasonable 
proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is another tribunal to which a Sen- 
ator goes, and that is before the people 
of his State. 

Are we to look upon this body as a 
group of children? I hope everyone 
realizes that to be elected a Senator of 
the United States, one must be at least 
30 years of age. I hope we all recognize 
the fact that when we go home we have 
to make a report to our constituents. 
They know about us. I would not want 
to place myself at the mercy of one par- 
ticular committee which has power to lay 
down an interpretation of rules and pro- 
cedures. The people back home pass 
judgment on all of us. Also my col- 
leagues in the Senate collectively can 
and do pass judgment on each one of 
us. 
If the power were given to a commit- 
tee on a discretionary basis, it would in 
my opinion, be placed in the hands of a 
staff, because that is the way some of the 
committees of the Senate operate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the majority leader, for whom I 
have not only great respect but also great 
affection, I should like to point out that 
the resolution brought in by the major- 
ity would give power to that committee 
far exceeding the power to render an ad- 
visory opinion. It would give the com- 
mittee power to destroy any Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would, indeed. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would, indeed. 
Therefore, every Member of the Senate 
is entitled to have warning. That is al- 
together too serious a power to give any 
one committee without giving the same 
committee at least the authority to give 
the necessary warning to a Senator. 

I am not speaking in the abstract on 
this subject. I have installed and ad- 
ministered a legislative code of ethics. I 
speak from hard experience. Let us re- 
member that what has agitated the sit- 
uation is the Baker case—not the case 
of a Senator who was elected, but the 
case of an employee of the Senate, who 
was not elected. Those employees by the 
hundreds may very well need to avail 
themselves of just such a service as the 
proposed provision would authorize the 
committee to give. 

One other thing has been pointed out 
in the debate I believe very clearly, and 
that is that the committee will not give 
any such opinions unless some such 
amendment as the one proposed is 
adopted. Obviously the sentiment is 
that this is not the committee’s job. I 
believe it is someone's job; and if we 
are going to give the committee the re- 
sponsibility and the authority, we should 
give them the other power that goes with 
it in order to see that the authority is 
fairly used in fairness to every Senator 
and employee. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator a few minutes ago, 
to say that the response of the commit- 
tee may be confidential, and kept so? 

Mr. JAVITS. It may. 

Mr. HOLLAND. By what logic does 
the Senator defend a procedure under 
which a small group in the Senate would 
be entrusted with knowledge about one, 
or several, of their colleagues, which 
knowledge would be withheld from 
others? 

Mr. JAVITS. The opinion would be 
an advisory opinion with respect to a 
particular person issued at his request. 
Therefore it would not fall within the 
ambit of a public hearing record in a 
case in which there had been an accu- 
sation and a judgment arrived at after 
deliberation and confrontation by both 
sides. The proposal calls for a guide- 
line or a guide, if the committee should 
choose to give it, for the conduct of a 
Senator or a Senate employee. 

If we were to require the opinion to 
be made public, we would vitiate the 
possibility of obtaining an advisory opin- 
ion which would be useful. 

In other words, one seeking such an 
opinion might not have done anything. 
He might be seeking guidance as to 
whether he could do something. Yet if 
his inquiry were disclosed, the public 
might assume that he had done some- 
thing. 

In the case of advisory opinions under 
the legislative code in the State of New 
York, the proposed procedure has been 
the practice. It is also true of advisory 
opinions in various other types of cases. 

Government departments keep very 
large amounts of information confiden- 
tial with the full concurrence of the 
Congress, because it would be unfair to 
a particular company or to a particular 
individual to reveal such information. 
That is the procedure in respect to the 
Patent Office, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Department of Justice; 
and it is true with respect to other agen- 
cies of the Government. 

It is true for the very same reasons. 
As I have said, it is entirely in the com- 
mittee’s discretion. If one should ask 
for an advisory opinion, the question 
would be left to the committee. The per- 
son making the inquiry would run the 
risk that the committee might make it 
public. But I am sure that if the com- 
mittee were given the authority, it would 
not abuse it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from New York to 
say that the discretion as to whether a 
response would be made public or not 
would be wholly within the committee, 
and not at all within the control of a 
Senator who might address such a ques- 
tion to the committee? 

Mr. JAVITS. Unless the Senator 
agreed with the committee in advance 
that if he requested an advisory opinion 
the committee would give it to him con- 
fidentially; but it would be within the 
discretion of the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I find highly objectionable the proposal 
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to keep confidential the results of the 
committee’s work when the submission 
is made. I do not see how that kind of 
practice could possibly be defended in 
the general conduct of the Senate. How 
would the rest of the Members of the 
Senate know whether a particular prac- 
tice was, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, objectionable if it were confined 
to the knowledge of the committee and 
the one Senator who had addressed the 
question to the committee and very 
carefully kept confidential? It seems to 
me that on every ground that I have 
been able to think of, that kind of prac- 
tice would be highly prejudicial, instead 
of helpful, to the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry, but I can- 
not agree with the Senator from Florida. 
What he has stated runs counter to the 
practice on this subject which has been 
pursued by myself and by many others, 
and which has worked very well. 

Normally such advisory opinions are 
published in instances in which the com- 
mittee is willing to maintain confidence, 
without disclosing the name of the party 
concerned. The opinions thus become 
good guidelines for many other people. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that the 
proposal is desirable. In a bill which 
several of us have sponsored for a long 
time there is a provision for a commit- 
tee to investigate these questions, and, 
as we envisage it, the committee would 
not only recommend proposed legisla- 
tion, but also it would deal with particu- 
lar subjects that might be brought to it 
for advice. 

I commend the Senators from New 
York. 

Is not the proposal very much like the 
functioning of a grievance committee in 
that a part of its work consists of re- 
ceiving questions sent to it by lawyers in 
respect to questions ranging from the 
propriety of a business card up to much 
more serious questions? Such commit- 
tees publish rulings and decisions on 
those questions without disclosing the 
name of the inquirer, thereby building 
up precedents and guidelines for others. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 
I hope Senators have heard every word 
that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] has said. What he said was in- 
herent in my thinking, though I did not 
refer directly to bar association pro- 
cedures. Bar associations in every major 
center of the country practice exactly in 
that way through their grievance com- 
mittees. Advisory opinions are given and 
then published without revealing the 
source of the request. That practice is 
effective and helpful to lawyers. The 
advisory opinions are published in legal 
publications throughout the country as 
a part of the implementation of the 
canons of ethics of the American Bar 
Association and the various bar associ- 
ations of the States and localities. 

Mr. President, the proposal is a reason- 
able provision. I am thoroughly in favor 
of codes of ethics. My colleague [Mr. 
KEATING] and I have sponsored bills for 
that purpose continuously. We are in 
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thorough sympathy with the efforts of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WiLLIams], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr, Case], and those others who have 
been leading the fight. The proposal is 
one way in which to make it practicable 
and workable without grave danger to 
our own colleagues and our employees. 
I hope the Senate will vote the amend- 
ment into the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 
The yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr, Morse], 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
WALTERS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Texas would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMI- 
NICK], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEARSON], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bratt]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 485 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Allott Douglas 
Bennett Church Fong 
Boggs Clark Gore 
Brewster Cotton Hart 
Carlson Dodd Hruska 


1964 
Humphrey Mundt Smathers 
Nelson Smith 
Javits Neuberger Symington 
Jordan,Idaho Pell Williams, N.J. 
Keating re Williams, Del. 
Kuchel Ribicoff Young, Ohio 
McGovern Scott 
McIntyre Simpson 
NAYS—48 
Aiken Hickenlooper Metcalf 
Bartlett Hill Miller 
Bible Holland Monroney 
Burdick Inouye Morton 
Byrd, Va Johnston Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Pastore 
Cannon La e Prouty 
Cooper Long, Mo. Randolph 
Curtis - Long, La. bertson 
Dirksen uson Russell 
Edmondson Mansfield Saltonstall 
Ellender McCarthy Sparkman 
McClellan Stennis 
Pulbright M. Talmadge 
Gruening McNamara Thurmond 
Hayden Mechem Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—15 
Anderson le Moss 
Bayh Goldwater Pearson 
Beall ke Tower 
Dominick Kennedy Walters 
Morse Yarborough 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and Mr. KEATING) 
was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to state the 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate dis- 
pense with the reading of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“That no Member of the Senate, and no 
Officer or employee of the Senate should have 
any direct or indirect financial or other in- 
terest, or engage in any business transaction 
or professional activity, or incur any finan- 
cial or other obligation of any nature, which 
is in conflict with the proper discharge of his 
duties in the public interest. 

“Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
permanent select committee of the Senate to 
be known as the Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct (referred to hereinafter 
as the “select committee”) consisting of six 
Members of the Senate, of whom three shall 
be selected from members of the majority 
party and three shall be selected from mem- 
bers of the minority party. Members thereof 
shall be appointed by the President of the 
Senate. The select committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members, 

“(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
select committee shall not affect the au- 
thority of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as original ap- 
pointments thereto are made. 

“(c) A majority of the members of the 
select committee shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, except that 
for select committee may fix a lesser num- 
ber as a quorum for the purpose of taking 
sworn testimony. The select committee 
shall adopt rules of procedure not incon- 
sistent with the rules of the Senate govern- 
ing standing committees of the Senate. 
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“Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the se- 
lect committee to— 

“(1) receive complaints and investigate 
allegations of improper conduct which may 
reflect upon the Senate, violations of law, 
and violations of rules and regulations of the 
Senate, relating to the conduct of individ- 
uals in the performance of their duties as 
Members of the Senate, or as officers or em- 
ployees of the Senate, and to make appro- 
priate findings of fact and conclusions with 
respect thereto; 

“(2) recommend to the Senate by report 
or resolution disciplinary action to be taken 
with respect to such violations which the 
select committee shall determine, after ac- 
cording to the individuals concerned due 
notice and opportunity for hearing, to have 
occurred; 

“(3) render advisory opinions upon ques- 
tions relating to standards of conduct when 
so requested by Members, officers, or em- 
ployees of the Senate; 

“(4) recommend to the Senate, by report 
or resolution, such additional rules or reg- 
ulations as the select committee shall de- 
termine to be necessary or desirable to in- 
sure proper standards of conduct by Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and by officers or em- 
ployees of the Senate, in the performance 
of their duties and the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities; and 

“(5) report violations of any law to the 
proper Federal and State authorities. 

“(b) The select committee from time to 
time shall transmit to the Senate its rec- 
ommendation as to any legislative measures 
which it may consider to be necessary for the 
effective discharge of its duties. 

“Sec. 4. (a) The select committee is au- 
thorized to (1) make such expenditures; (2) 
hold such hearings; (3) sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjournment periods of the Sen- 
ate; (4) require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents; (5) administer such 
oaths; (6) take such testimony orally or by 
deposition; and (7) employ and fix the com- 
pensation of such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants as it deems 
advisable. 

“(b) Upon request made by the members 
of the select committee selected from the 
minority party, the committee shall appoint 
one assistant or consultant designated by 
such members. No assistant or consultant 
appointed by the select committee may re- 
ceive compensation at an annual gross rate 
which exceeds by more than $1,600 the an- 
nual gross rate of compensation of any in- 
dividual so designated by the members of 
the committee who are members of the mi- 
nority party. 

“(c) With the prior consent of the de- 
partment or agency concerned, the select 
committee may (1) utilize the services, in- 
formation, and facilities of the General Ac- 
counting Office or any department or agency 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
and (2) employ on a reimbursable basis or 
otherwise the services of such personnel of 
any such department or agency as it deems 
advisable. With the consent of any other 
committee of the Senate, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, the select committee may utilize 
the facilities and the services of the staff 
of such other committee or subcommittee 
whenever the chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee determines that such action is neces- 
sary and appropriate. 

„d) Subpenas may be issued by the se- 
lect committee over the signature of the 
chairman or any other member designated 
by him, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. 
The chairman of the select committee or 
any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 
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“Sec. 5. The expenses of the select com- 
mittee under this resolution shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
select committee. 

“Sec. 6. As used in this resolution, the 
term “officer or employee of the Senate' 
means: 

“(1) an elected officer of the Senate who 
is not a Member of the Senate; 

“(2) an employee of the Senate, any com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the Senate, or 
any Member of the Senate; 

“(3) the Legislative Counsel of the Sen- 
ate or any employee of his office; 

“(4) an Official Reporter of Debates of the 
Senate and any person employed by the Offi- 
cial Reporters of Debates of the Senate in 
connection with the performance of their 
official duties; 

**(5) a member of the Capitol Police force 
whose compensation is disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate; 

“(6) an employee of the Vice President if 
such employee's compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate; and 

“(7) an employee of a joint committee of 
the Congress whose compensation is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered in the 
nature of a substitute is on the desks of 
all Senators. I wish to modify my 
amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. COOPER. I modify my amend- 
ment by striking out paragraph 3 of 
subsection 3(a), and renumbering the 
succeeding paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator modifies his amendment ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, my sub- 
stitute would amend the resolution 
which has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
Senate Resolution 338. I am a member 
of the Rules Committee. In committee 
I offered as an original resolution the 
text of the amendment I have now of- 
fered. Senate Resolution 338 was then 
proposed as a substitute by Senator 
CLARK and was adopted by the committee 
by a vote of 6 to 3, on party lines. 

I speak to the Senate today on this 
subject, not in a partisan way, but to 
ask Senators to consider Senate Res- 
olution 338, and the substitute that I 
offer, on their merits. Senate Resolution 
338 provides that the Rules Committee 
henceforth shall have jurisdiction to in- 
vestigate any violation of the rules of 
the Senate by a Member or employee of 
the Senate and make appropriate find- 
ings of fact and conclusions with respect 
thereto; and if it determines that such 
a violation has occurred it shall recom- 
mend to the Senate appropriate dis- 
ciplinary action, including “reprimand, 
censure, suspension from office or em- 
ployment, or expulsion from office or 
employment.” 

Mr. President, I would like to state the 
objective of the substitute that I offer. 
First, in the event that an investigation 
into the affairs of a Member of the Sen- 
ate or an employee becomes necessary, it 
is to give assurance that the investiga- 
tion would be complete and, so far as 
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possible, would be accepted by the Sen- 
ate and by the public as being complete. 

Second—and this is important to all 
Members and to all employees of the 
Senate—it is to provide that an investi- 
gation, which could touch their rights 
and their offices as well as their honor, 
would be conducted by a select commit- 
tee which by reason of its experience and 
its judgment, would give assurance that 
their right and honor would be justly 
considered. 

I do not say this in derogation of the 
work of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, of which I am a member. 
I respect the chairman and fellow mem- 
bers. But as a member, I know that 
certain questions arose during the Baker 
investigation about the completeness of 
the investigation. 

The experience of the committee dic- 
tates that it would be better for such in- 
vestigations to be conducted by a select 
committee. 

My substitute resolution provides that 
a select committee of six Members of the 
Senate shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; that three members 
shall be selected from the Democratic 
Party and three from the Republican 
Party; that the select committee shall 
have the authority to receive complaints 
of illegal and unethical conduct by a 
Member of the Senate or an employee of 
the Senate; and that it shall, if in its 
judgment it found it should do so, in- 
vestigate such complaints; and then if 
required, recommend to the Senate prop- 
er disciplinary action. 

A committee which has such great 
power should be able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, to investigate that 
which would deserve to be investigated, 
and to discard frivolous complaints 
which do not deserve to be investigated. 

A select committee of the type my 
substitute amendment contemplates 
would have the prestige and experience 
to properly exercise its great authority. 
It would, of course, have authority, if it 
found it to be necessary after conduct- 
ing an investigation, to report to the 
Senate and to recommend such disci- 
plinary action as it found to be necessary. 

Under either of the resolutions, Senate 
Resolution 338 or my substitute, the 
Senate could take action by way of ex- 
pulsion or censure of a Member of the 
Senate or an employee of the Senate. 
Either resolution proposes a heavy bur- 
den on the committee that shall pro- 
pose such action—whether it be the Rules 
Committee or the select committee. 

That is about it, Mr. President. The 
choice is whether we wish to assign such 
great authority and power to a standing 
committee—in this case the Rules Com- 
mittee, which has a number of house- 
keeping tasks to perform, or whether the 
Senate wishes to give this vast authority 
to a select committee appointed by the 
President of the Senate; a committee 
which, I am sure, would be composed of 
Members of experience and of such pres- 
tige and standing that this body and the 
country at large would have the greatest 
respect for their action. 

In saying that, I do not derogate the 
membership of the committee of which 
I am a member. I am merely setting 
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out what all of us know to be true. 
There is a precedent for my proposal. 
In 1954, when the case of the late Sena- 
tor McCarthy was before the Senate, a 
select committee was appointed by the 
President of the Senate. It was com- 
posed of three Republicans and three 
Democrats, named by the Vice President, 

The Members were Senator Francis 
Case, now deceased; Senator Carlson, 
who sits in this body with us today; 
Senator Ervin, who also sits in this body 
with us today; former Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson, of Colorado; our colleague, 
Senator Stennis; and former Senator 
Arthur W. Watkins, of Utah. 

During the debate which preceded the 
establishment of that committee it was 
made clear that it should consist of 
three Republicans and three Democrats, 
to remove any possibility or charge that 
the decision of the committee would be 
partisan. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish the Senator 
from Kentucky would identify the par- 
ticulars in which he feels the proposed 
select committee, composed of three Re- 
publicans and three Democrats, could 
operate more effectively and objectively 
than the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration as it is now constituted. 

Mr. COOPER. In the first place, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
might be termed a housekeeping com- 
mittee. It has quite a number of duties. 
The jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration relates to the 
payment of money out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate; matters relating to 
the Library of Congress and the Senate 
Library; statuary and pictures; accept- 
ance or purchase of works of art for the 
Capitol; the Botanic Gardens; the man- 
agement of the Library of Congress; the 
purchase of books and manuscripts; and 
the erection of monuments to the mem- 
ory of individuals. 

Its jurisdiction relates to matters per- 
taining to the Smithsonian Institution; 
the Senate restaurant; and the adminis- 
tration of the Senate Office Buildings 
and the Senate wing of the Capitol. 

It also has a highly responsible juris- 
diction with respect to corrupt practices 
and corrupt elections. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, and its staff, is occupied with 
the matters under its jurisdiction. I 
believe that a committee charged with 
the responsibility of standards of con- 
duct for Members and employees should 
not have other duties. 

A second reason for the establishment 
of a select committee may be found in 
the criticisms of the Baker investigation. 
I am not now debating about the in- 
vestigation, but it has been argued in the 
Senate and in the news media through- 
out the Nation that the investigation was 
not complete; and there have been 
charges of partisanship. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment; I should like to finish what I 
started to say on this subject. 
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The formation of a select committee 
composed of six members, three Demo- 
crats and three Republicans, would re- 
move the charge of partisanship. Sucha 
charge can never be wholly removed; 
but we know that a select committee, 
equally divided, would remove any sub- 
stantial charge of partisanship. 

We know there are Members of the 
Senate—I could name them, and other 
Senators could name them—who, if 
named to a select committee such as I 
propose, would stick to their jobs, as the 
old saying is, until the infernal regions 
freeze over. 

The McCarthy incident shook the 
emotions of the country and of the Sen- 
ate. Yet the Senate appointed six Mem- 
bers, whose names I have given. When 
they had finished their report, even 
though the Senate did not unanimously 
support their recommendations, there 
was great confidence among Senators 
that those men had, without partisan- 
ship, done their full duty. That is my 
point for saying a select committee 
should be appointed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I invite the Senator's 
attention to section 3, subsections (2) 
and (5), of his amendment. I wish to 
make an observation concerning those 
two subsections: 

(2) Recommend to the Senate by report or 
resolution disciplinary action to be taken 
with respect to such violations which the 
select committee shall determine, after ac- 
cording to the individuals concerned due 
notice and opportunity for hearing, to have 
occurred. 

(5) Report violations of any law to the 
proper Federal and State authorities. 


I think the committee would be further 
removed from any political arena if there 
were inserted the words “by a vote of at 
least four members.” 

Mr. COOPER. There would be such a 
vote. 

Mr.PASTORE. There would not nec- 
essarily be, because if one member were 
absent or sick, the majority would be 
three under those circumstances, and the 
majority could be either three Republi- 
cans or three Democrats. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall be glad to con- 
sider that point. 

Mr. PASTORE. There should be a 
provision that the vote shall be by a 
majority of at least 4 members. When 
it comes to violations and the reporting 
of violations of law, there should be a 
vote of at least four members. 

Mr. COOPER. I have just inserted at 
the beginning of paragraphs (2) and (4) 
of section 3(a), which the Senator has 
read, “by a majority vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. Not by a majority 
vote. 

Mr. COOPER. “By a majority vote of 
the full committee.” That would be a 
vote of four members. 

Mr. PASTORE. By a majority vote of 
the full committee? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I accept that. 

Mr. COOPER. I have given two rea- 
sons why I feel that a select committee 
would be preferable to the Rules Com- 
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mittee, or any other standing commit- 
tee: First, because it would have no 
other duty. Second, I believe the ap- 
pointment by the President of the Senate 
of six members, three from each party, 
selected as he saw fit, would best serve 
the objects of the resolution. It would 
afford great prestige, and deter possible 
violations. 

Third, we are considering the selection 
of a committee that will deal with the 
office and honor of an employee—or of a 
Member of the Senate. Such a commit- 
tee would have a vast responsibility and 
a select committee, drawn from our 100 
Members, would be able to discharge 
their great responsibility with judgment 
and justice. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 1 should like to 
have some clarification of the first para- 
graph of the Senator’s amendment, 
which states: 

That no Member of the Senate, and no 
officer or employee of the Senate, should 
have any direct or indirect financial or other 
interest, or engage in any business transac- 
tion or professional activity, or incur any fi- 
nancial or other obligation of any nature, 
which is in conflict with the proper dis- 
charge of his duties in the public interest. 


What does that mean? What prop- 
erty can I own? What action can I en- 
gage in and not be in violation of this 
section? I do not know what the lan- 
guage Means. 

I pay income taxes. Am I not entitled 
to receive income? I might vote to re- 
duce taxes. If I have income, would I 
be voting against the public interest if 
I voted to reduce my income tax? 

Mr. COOPER. The entire paragraph 
is modified by the last clause: “which is 
in conflict with the proper discharge of 
his duties in the public interest.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What would be my 
interest? 

Mr. COOPER. It is impossible to fore- 
see every case that might arise. Nobody 
foresaw the Baker case. If there were 
a select committee, it would have the ex- 
perience and the wisdom, if any sub- 
stantiated complaint were made, to de- 
termine if there was an actual conflict of 
interest. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. There are prob- 
ably a few Senators who own a few 
shares of stock in banks or stock in small 
corporations in their communities. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe the 
wee So would have anything to do with 

t. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A Senator might 
own a farm. We vote on farm legisla- 
tion. I do not know how this language 
could be resolved. I would not be will- 
ing to vote for so broad and undefinable 
a provision as this, without knowing 
what kind of interpretation would be 
placed on it. I think that language could 
well be stricken from the amendment 
and the resolution would still be pretty 
good. I am not opposed to having a 
select committee do this kind of work. 

I am opposed to such broad definitions 
in this amendment that I do not know, 
when I transact a little business, wheth- 
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er I am in conflict with this declaration 
or not. I believe that we had better be 
a little careful. I believe that we should 
be allowed to engage in the normal 
course of business activities in earning 
a livelihood and still remain in the Sen- 
ate without being guilty of committing 
some act in conflict of interest. If not, 
it behooves a Senator to divest himself 
of any property he may own, and all in- 
come except what he receives from the 
Federal Government while serving in the 
Senate. I believe that this amendment 
needs clarification. It needs to be taken 
out. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to reply 
to the Senator from Arkansas first. 

I appreciate the question of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. The last clause in 
the paragraph should stay in— which 
is in conflict with the proper discharge 
of his duties in the public interest.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Who is going to 
determine that? 

Mr. COOPER. The committee. If 
some allegation were to be made of im- 
proper conduct, the committee, in its 
judgment, would have that as its task. 
That is the task that would be given to 
the Rules Committee, if Senate Resolu- 
tion 338 should be adopted, as well as to 
the Select Committee under my sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. To the Rules Com- 
mittee; yes. 

Mr. COOPER. This is whittling away 
at my amendment. Even with it out, 
what I am proposing to do would still be 
taken care of by the resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not know 
what interpretation would be placed on 
a given financial transaction or some in- 
direct financial interest, which might be 
construed by some to be in conflict with 
my public duties. 

I believe that my situation fs no differ- 
ent from that of any other Senator, but 
I do not know about all Senators. What 
income can I have outside, without run- 
ning the risk of being in conflict with my 
public duty? As I pointed out, we all 
pay an income tax. Suppose we vote to 
reduce the income tax. Perhaps that was 
not actually in the public interest, al- 
though our judgment at the time was 
that it was. Would I have violated this 
provision when I do so? 

I have a direct financial interest in the 
tax structure because I am earning an in- 
come and am a taxpayer. Who can say 
that I am in conflict with my own inter- 
ests when I vote to reduce taxes? I use 
that as an illustration. I do not believe 
that we wish to go that far. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky a few 
questions about section 6. In that sec- 
tion, he refers to the term “an elected 
officer of the Senate” and to a number 
of other categories. I believe that Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 4 should raise no particular 
question, but are all of the Capitol Police 
employed by the Senate under authority 
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of the Senate, or does the House have 
something to do with that activity? 

Mr. COOPER. I make that clear. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The point is, 
have we 

Mr. COOPER. Their compensation 
is paid by the Secretary of the Senate 
from the disbursing office. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
that, but let me complete my question. 
The point is, have we exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over those people to the point that 
would be attempted by this amendment, 
when the House has concurrent and 
equal jurisdiction in their employment, 
but the Senate Disbursing Office is used 
only as a matter of financial conven- 
ience? I believe that is clear. 

Consider category No. 6. I am not so 
sure whether employees of the Vice 
President are under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Senate, or whether they 
are under his office under the law. 

If so, what jurisdiction would we have 
when the office of the Vice President 
might have jurisdiction over the per- 
sonnel—that is, the employment, termi- 
nation of employment, and so forth? 

We come next to subsection 7. This 
amendment attempts to include in the 
term “officer or employee of the Senate,” 
“an employee of a joint committee of the 
Congress whose compensation is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate.” 

I give the Senator an example. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is 
created by statute. It is authorized to 
employ its own employees. The Senate 
has nothing to say about the employment 
or discharge of its employees. For the 
sake of convenience, the disbursing office 
of the Senate pays the bills. 

I submit that the Senate has no such 
exclusive jurisdiction over those em- 
ployees. That joint committee is on its 
own, and hires and fires. It might have 
a strong impact if the Senate recom- 
mended that something be done about 
some employee, but I do not believe that 
either the House or Senate acting alone 
could operate in that kind of situation, 
or exercise jurisdiction where I do not 
believe such jurisdiction rests. 

I believe that those are rather im- 
portant conclusions or attempted con- 
clusions in this amendment. I join the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN] in my questions about the all in- 
clusive verbiage in the first paragraph 
of the amendment. 

Many Senators own farmland. When 
they vote on any farm program, say, to 
increase payments, they are voting on 
something which will directly affect 
them. There are countless other sim- 
ilar situations. I wish to join the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas in questioning the 
desirability of that section. 

While I have the Senator’s attention, 
I should like to call his attention to 
the fact that he referred to the so-called 
McCarthy investigation and the special 
committee which was set up. I believe 
that historians, looking objectively at 
that investigation, will not place it very 
highly. As the Senator will recall, that 
committee labored and came back with 
two phases to its report. First, it crit- 
icized Senator McCarthy for failure to 
cooperate with a former Congress, not 
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the Congress in which he was doing the 
criticizing, but a former Congress which 
had expired and gone. 

Second, it criticized Senator McCarthy 
because he had used criticizable language 
with respect to a certain Army major. 

What happened? 

On the floor of the Senate, the com- 
mittee itself moved to strike the second 
recommendation which it brought in, 
and it moved on the floor of the Senate 
to substitute a completely different, al- 
most extraneous, criticism, that Senator 
McCarthy had, in effect, insulted certain 
Members of Congress. And he had. 
There is no question about that. 

But it can be reached under another 
situation. So I am not so sure that an 
objective examination of that record 
would show any great productive result 
from that particular committee, although 
the criticism was directed at him by ma- 
jority vote in the action of the Senate. 

I believe that we are getting into a 
“mare’s nest” of complication and con- 
fusion, I am sorry to say to the Senator. 
I think very highly of his views on vari- 
ous measures; but I believe this one in- 
volves a complication which would be 
difficult to straighten out. 

Mr, COOPER. My response is, first, 
that all of us in the Senate at that time— 
and both the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] and I were in the Senate 
then—agreed wholeheartedly that the 
best way to conduct the investigation 
into the affair was by the appointment of 
a select committee. It was voted over- 
whelmingly. The proposal was made by 
Senator Knowland, who insisted that 
only six members be appointed, three 
from each party. 

My arguments to the Senator from 
Iowa are these: Looking ahead, if we 
give some committee the authority to 
conduct investigations, we wish to ap- 
point a committee which, free from par- 
tisanship, will carry out that duty. Sec- 
ond, a select committee, because of the 
experience and prestige of its members, 
would protect the rights and the honor 
of employees and Members of the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Again, I in- 
vite attention to the last three items 
under the definition of terms. I seri- 
ously question the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Senate over those employees. Two 
of them involve congressional jurisdic- 
tion with regard to employees. The third 
one is a statutory setup. 

Mr. COOPER. With regard to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy em- 
ployees? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr.COOPER. Someone is responsible 
for them, and the amendment states if 
they are paid by the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I suggest that 
if the question of investigating the short- 
comings arises, as to any employees sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of Congress, it 
would involve cooperation of the House 
and the Senate. That is the only way 
there could be overall jurisdiction of 
those people. 

I do not raise any question as to the 
last three items. But I do not agree 
with the validity of the proposition that 
merely because the Senate Disbursing 
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Office pays their wages every 2 weeks, 
that gives us exclusive jurisdiction, or 
that we can declare exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over them when they are under the 
joint jurisdiction of the House and the 
Senate. 

That involves a legal question. 

Mr. COOPER. If they were not offi- 
cers or employees they would not be cov- 
ered by my substitute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I find myself in 
hearty agreement with the general pur- 
pose of the Senator from Kentucky. The 
question which I ask is purely for clari- 
fication. With reference to section 6, 
paragraph 2, which provides that this 
committee shall have jurisdiction over 
the actions of an employee of the Sen- 
ate, any committee, or subcommittee of 
the Senate, or any Member of the Sen- 
ate, I ask whether employees of party 
staffs are intended to be included as 
employees of the Senate. One such office 
is that of secretary to the majority; an- 
other is the secretary to the minority. 
There is a political staff for the major- 
ity, and a political staff for the minority. 
They are paid from public funds. Are 
they regarded as employees of the Sen- 
ate, and hence under the jurisdiction of 
the committee, or are they party em- 
ployees and under the jurisdiction of 
their special caucuses? 

Mr. COOPER. It is intended that they 
should be covered as employees of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I much 
prefer the Cooper substitute over the 
original resolution. What appears to be 
happening is the vesting of certain con- 
trol and direction in some committee 
over the conduct of Senators and em- 
ployees. I do not believe that this con- 
trol should be vested in any standing 
committee of the Senate. They are cre- 
ated for different purposes. Their selec- 
tion on the committee is for different 
purposes. If this is to be done, it should 
be a small select committee named for 
that purpose—a sort of blue ribbon 
panel. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] for offer- 
ing it as a substitute for the one before 
us. I do not feel that the authority pro- 
posed should be lodged in the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, or any 
other standing committee. It should be 
a select committee that has no other re- 
sponsibilities and is named for that pur- 
pose. I intend to support the substitute 
as against the resolution. 

Mr. of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator from Kentucky has made an 
excellent suggestion, that there be a se- 
lect committee with equal representa- 
tion of each political party. We are deal- 
ing with a question of how to handle 
these problems when they come up in 
the future, when we may again have a 
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resolution, as we had a year ago, in con- 
nection with the question involving the 
propriety of the action of a Member or 
some employee. If we were to adopt the 
resolution of the Senator from Kentucky 
we would have a select committee to 
handle any complaint on strictly non- 
political lines. 

We have a precedent for that. When 
we established the McCarthy committee 
about 10 years ago there were questions 
raised as to whether that committee, 
divided equally, could come back with a 
nonpolitical recommendation. I think 
everyone will agree—whether or not he 
agrees with the recommendation of the 
committee—that the committee func- 
tioned in a nonpolitical manner. I be- 
lieve there was a unanimous report to the 
Senate. 

There is another precedent. We all 
know that incidents of corruption are not 
peculiar in either political party. There 
was the Teapot Dome scandal in the 
1920's. It so happened that our politi- 
cal party was in power at the time. 

I remember that at that time President 
Coolidge immediately removed that in- 
vestigation from the political arena by 
appointing Owen J. Roberts, a Republi- 
can and a former U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice, and Atlee Pomerene, a Demo- 
crat and a former Senator from the State 
of Ohio. Those two men worked with 
the congressional committee and were 
empowered to prosecute anyone involved 
in the scandals. As a result of that in- 
vestigation a member of the Cabinet was 
sent to the penitentiary. 

There are many precedents for han- 
dling such investigations on a strictly 
nonpolitical basis. The recommendation 
of the Senator from Kentucky merits 
the consideration of the Senate. It 
should be adopted. 

In answer to the question raised by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] about the employees who are 
paid by the Senate Disbursing Office, I 
think I am correct in stating that the 
Cooper substitute carries the same inter- 
pretation as was placed upon the em- 
ployees in the resolution adopted last 
year authorizing an investigation in the 
so-called Baker episode. That resolu- 
tion covered all employees of the Senate 
who receive their pay through the dis- 
bursing office of the Senate. 

I do not think we run into any juris- 
dictional problem as far as the House is 
concerned. Whether the first paragraph 
mentioned by the Senator from Arkansas 
should be in or not is a question which 
the Senator from Kentucky could better 
determine. Frankly, I am inclined to 
believe that it involves a decision of the 
committee itself. If they felt they 
needed regulations or rules after they 
were established they could adopt them 
or make a recommendation to the 
Senate. I am not too sure but that by 
adopting this section now, we would be 
taking over the functions of the commit- 
tee in advance. Certainly this resolu- 
tion is a great improvement over the 
committee version which we have before 
us at this time. 

This is said with no reflection on the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
any more than it was a reflection on the 
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Committee on Rules and Administration 
when the Senate established a select 
committee to deal with the question of 
the censuring of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin. I think, with- 
out criticizing anyone, we would all feel 
more confident if we had a select bi- 
partisan committee, handling these 
problems, 

I strongly urge the adoption of the 
Cooper substitute. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
Referring to the first paragraph, as a 
practical matter, I believe that a select 
committee investigating a certain set of 
facts and circumstances could determine 
if a conflict of interest existed. The lan- 
guage of the first paragraph is modified 
by the clause which reads as follows: “in 
conflict with the proper discharge of his 
duties”. 

Nevertheless, the remainder of the 
amendment would establish a select com- 
mittee. The first paragraph is not rele- 
vant to the establishment of the com- 
mittee. 

Section 3 describes the kind of com- 
plaints that this select committee can 
investigate. So, I have regard for the 
suggestions of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WiLLIAMS] and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] who 
have done a great deal of work in this 
particular field. 

If there is doubt in their minds about 
its meaning, I will modify my substitute 
by striking the first paragraph, and re- 
numbering the succeeding sections. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator has modi- 
fied his resolution by striking the first 
paragraph to which I referred in my 
colloquy a while ago? 

Mr, COOPER. Yes; I have so modi- 
fied the amendment. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. May I ask the Sen- 
ator one other question? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With respect to 
subparagraph (3) of section 3, I believe 
that has been rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. I struck out that para- 
graph. It is not included in the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That has been 
stricken? 

Mr. COOPER. Les. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The first para- 
graph has been stricken and subpara- 
graph (3) of section 3 has been stricken. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; when I called up 
the amendment I modified it by striking 
paragraph (3) of section 3(a) for two 
reasons: First, the Senate had just voted 
on the question; second, on reflection, 
I thought that we do not need an ad- 
visory opinion to determine our course 
of action. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. In the light of the 
statements made by the distinguished 
Senator just now, I do not suppose there 
is any likelihood that he might change 
his views. But it occurred to me that 
the inquiries addressed to the Senator 
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from Kentucky by the Senator from 
Arkansas were about the most effective 
argument for the need of somebody to 
render advisory opinions that I have 
heard. The inquiries to the Senator 
were whether a certain course of conduct 
was proper or not. I can understand 
that the Senator from Kentucky might 
feel that the question has been already 
passed upon and that his amendment 
should be revised to eliminate that fea- 
ture. However, what we were passing 
upon was the question of giving the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
that authority. I wonder if the Senate 
might not think favorably of substi- 
tuting this resolution for the one which 
would give the Committee on Rules and 
Administration authority. If so, I won- 
der whether it would not be appropriate 
to give such a select committee some au- 
thority to give guidance to Senators on 
what conduct they should follow under 
a certain set of circumstances. I can 
only express the hope that the Senator 
from Kentucky, upon reflection, will feel 
that his amendment as originally drafted 
with paragraph 3 in it was preferable 
to what he is now presenting. 

Mr. COOPER. Even before the vote on 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, I had 
already stricken that provision from the 
amendment that I intended to offer. I 
voted against the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York because I 
believe that if a Senator has such great 
doubt about what he is doing or pro- 
poses to do, that he must go to some com- 
mittee and ask the committee whether 
or not his course of action is legal or 
ethical, he must be doubtful that it is 
legal. My judgment is that Senators and 
employees, possessing mental faculties 
and consciences, know whether their ac- 
tions are ethical and legal. 

I also point out, with great respect to 
the argument made by the Senator from 
New York, that it is doubtful that we 
would be able to get a committee to ren- 
der an advisory opinion as to whether a 
proposed course of action by an employee 
or a Senator would be either illegal or 
unethical. That is my reason for modi- 
fying the amendment. I respect very 
much the judgment and argument of the 
Senator, but I have modified my amend- 
ment by striking that particular section. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. First, I should like to ask a 
question of interpretation, if I may. 
In section 3 of the proposed substitute 
appears the following language: 

It shall be the duty of the select commit- 
tee to (1) receive complaints and investigate 
allegations of improper conduct. 


Will the Senator tell us on whose 
complaints and allegations of improper 
conduct he conceives the committee 
would be moved into action? 

Mr. COOPER. I cannot foresee every 
case. It could involve action by a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. It could concern a 
man like the Senator from Delaware, 
who sparked off the Baker investigation. 
Evidence might come to the committee 
from such credible sources and of such 
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importance that the select committee 
would feel that it should look into it. 

I believe that one of the great duties 
of such a committee would be to have the 
judgment to know what it should in- 
vestigate and what it should not, after 
looking into a question. So I cannot tell 
in advance the sources from which com- 
plaints might come. I believe that a 
committee of the type proposed would 
have the judgment and the sense to dis- 
card complaints which were clearly friv- 
olous and without credibility, and devote 
its attention to those which deserved in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. CASE. Continuing that line of 
questioning, specifically it would not be 
limited to those questions formally re- 
ferred by action of the Senate. The com- 
mittee would be free to investigate any- 
thing which, in its judgment, seemed 
worthy, deserving, and requiring investi- 
gation from any source. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one brief observation? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I strongly support the 
substitute proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky for two reasons: The first rea- 
son is the obvious one which has been 
dwelt upon. A select committee would 
be adequately guarded against partisan- 
ship; second, unlike the resolution in its 
original form, Senate Resolution 338, the 
proposal would not be limited to alleged 
violations of Senate rules, but it would 
take into account all improper conduct 
of any kind whatsoever. 

It seems to me that that is the only 
way in which the job could be done when 
we are dealing with a question of this 
sort in relation to this legislative body. 
I commend the Senator for his initia- 
tive and the care and responsibility 
which he has shown in presenting the 
question to the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from New York expressed con- 
cern because there was stricken para- 
graph 3, which would require advisory 
opinions upon questions relating to 
standards of conduct when so requested 
by Members, officers, or employees of the 
Senate. As one who supported this same 
amendment when offered by the Senator 
from New York, I wish to say that I am 
inclined to agree with the Senator from 
Kentucky that if the activity which in- 
volves a Member of the Senate or em- 
ployee is of a questionable nature to the 
extent that he will have to ask if it is 
right, the best thing that can be done is 
to leave it alone. If the transaction is 
questionable to the point that a Senator 
or an employee is not sure, the doubt 
should be resolved in the interest of the 
taxpayers. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
be a great step forward for the U.S. 
Senate 


The Senate does have a responsibility 
to face up to this question. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. MUNDT. I, too, would like to 
congratulate the Senator from Ken- 
tucky on what I consider to be a vast im- 
provement in the nature of the substitute 
as against the original resolution. Cer- 
tainly if the substitute fails, I shall vote 
against the original resolution, because 
it seems to me that that would be the 
beginning of the end of any orderly and 
responsible procedure in the Senate. If 
we were to give to the majority party, 
whichever party is in charge, the per- 
petual right and responsibility of mon- 
itoring, criticizing, and making accusa- 
tions against members of the minority 
party, this action would become simply 
a political football and there is no use 
kidding ourselves in this matter, be- 
cause we will not kid the public back 
home. 

Politics is a part of our business. We 
need no more eloquent illustration of 
why the Jordan resolution would fail to 
be an effective method for monitoring 
Senate behavior than the harrowing and 
unhappy experience which the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration has had 
in its total inability adequately to in- 
vestigate the Bobby Baker case. The 
only reason the committee could not get 
unanimity, harmony, and constructive 
action in the investigation of the Bobby 
Baker case was a question of TMP“ 
too much politics. Bobby Baker, unhap- 
pily, happened to be involved in partisan 
politics clear up to his ears, and I guess 
it is asking too much to be asking the 
members of his own political party, in a 
presidential election year, to do anything 
to damage the party, or to make accusa- 
tions or even to call any witnesses con- 
nected with him. So I am not criticiz- 
ing the majority committee members. 

The minority party members tried time 
after time—so we were told on the floor 
of the Senate—to call witnesses, and 
they could not call even the most perti- 
nent of witnesses. They could not ob- 
tain authority to call even any members 
of the Bobby Baker staff to question 
them. 

There would be no more possibility of 
eliminating politics—rough, tough, par- 
tisan politics—from the original Jordan 
resolution now before us than there was 
of eliminating politics in the Bobby 
Baker investigation. And in that inves- 
tigation partisan politics reigned su- 
preme. 

For us therefore now to set up a so- 
called code of ethics to be administered 
on a partisan basis by this same commit- 
tee would be a fraud on the public. 

I doubt if even the members of the 
majority party, after a year or two, would 
find that this was a happy assignment 
or one which they could discharge with- 
out partisanship or in clear conscience. 

So if we are to have this kind of moni- 
toring mechanism—and I am not sure 
in my own mind whether we should have 
it or not—a strictly bipartisan commis- 
sion with an equal number of blue rib- 
bon Senators of both parties from the 
top eliminates the ugly accusation of 
political activity. We can no more elim- 
inate the activity of politics from a 
partisan committee dealing with issues 
of this kind than we can force the Po- 
tomac River to run up hill by senatorial 
action. Certain things are fundamental. 
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Therefore I certainly hope that this 
Cooper substitute will be adopted. If it 
is adopted, I shall vote for the measure, 
although, as I have said, I am not sure 
we do better to build up the reputation 
of the Senate and of Senators by passing 
a resolution, which is a sort of collective 
indictment of us all, than we would by 
relying upon the good judgment of the 
people back home, under the open by- 
play of political activity, where we are 
subject to the light of investigation and 
examination. 

But if we move in this direction, I sug- 
gest that we do it without partisanship, 
without politics, with a select committee. 
It would be a committee to which few 
Members would aspire, and there might 
be a little difficulty in persuading Mem- 
bers to serve on the committee. But it 
would operate with justice as its lode 
star rather than with partisan politics as 
its master. 

I do not know what the end of the road 
is going to be. If we start changing the 
proud letters U.S. S.“ which have stood 
for centuries for the U.S. Senate by moy- 
ing toward an organization that might 
be known as the Union of senatorial 
snoopers, I do not know whether we ele- 
vate or bemean ourselves. 

I certainly have no suspicion of my 
colleagues which would lead me to ac- 
cept such an assignment. I for one would 
rather be among the investigated than 
among the investigators. So, if it were 
offered me, I would not consider serving 
on it additionally, because I think if there 
is a need for it at all, it should be pro- 
vided for under a Federal statute. If 
there is a need for it, is it as necessary 
for the other side of the Capitol as for 
this one. I do not consider the body in 
which I serve to be composed of Members 
who are collectively guilty of collusion 
and corruption to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent than Members on the other side of 
the Capitol. It would be an unfortunate 
and, I believe, an inaccurate public con- 
fession on our part. 

I would much prefer to have a Federal 
statute which would bring in the House 
and all its staff members, which would 
bring in the Senate and all its staff mem- 
bers, which would bring in the executive 
branch of the Government and all its 
staff members, which would bring in the 
members of the Supreme Court and all 
their staff members, and which might at 
least take into consideration the feasi- 
bility of bringing within the purview of 
the act all the fine and friendly people 
who are admitted to the press galleries, 
and all the employers paying their sal- 
aries. 

If we are going in for a snooper society 
and a nation of informers, I do not know 
where we would finally stop or draw the 
line. Frankly, I am surprised at the 
growing volume of suggestions that all 
Federal income tax returns should either 
be publicized or be made open for public 
inspection. 

I doubt if the conduct of the Members 
or employees of the U.S. Senate over its 
history is such that we should pillory 
ourselves and say we are bad and that 
we must establish some kind of moni- 
tor, some kind of public conscience, some 
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kind of goldfish bowl, some kind of 
X-ray technique, to examine and patrol 
the morality and decency of Members 
of the Senate and its staffs. I do not 
think it would help us in national repu- 
tation or international repute. But this 
is one man’s impression. 

I shall be happy to vote for the Cooper 
substitute, because it is fair and impar- 
tial, it is an objective, nonpolitical way 
of going about the job of snooping on 
one another, if there exists a prevailing 
opinion that this should be done to make 
the U.S. Senate appear decent and hon- 
orable and respectable. 

But if we go to the other extreme and 
turn this Cooper substitute down and 
try, through the mechanics of a two- 
party political system, to put six mem- 
bers of the majority party with three 
members of the minority party on the 
Rules Committee and say, We are go- 
ing to investigate the honesty of that 
man,” of course, it will mean a member 
of the minority. 

Does anyone really believe that a Rules 
Committee which would not call a wit- 
ness requested by the three Republicans 
in the Bobby Baker investigation, merely 
because Bobby was a member of the 
Democratic Party, would ever call in a 
Member of the Senate who was a Dem- 
ocrat, and investigate him? Certainly, 
the solicitude shown with respect to Bob- 
by would be small compared with the 
solicitude given, for the same reasons, 
by Members of the Senate toward Mem- 
bers of their own party. Thus the Rules 
Committee resolution could never pro- 
vide an impartial jurisdiction—it would 
serve more as a protective shield for the 
Democrats and a possibility for pillory- 
ing Republican Senators or dissident 
Democrats. If a committee is needed at 
all to enable us to trust and respect one 
another—it at least should be a commit- 
tee devoid of partisan political prejudice. 

I suspect, if come that happy day 
when the Republicans will be in control, 
that we would act under the same com- 
pulsion. So I am not making any criti- 
cism of the party now in the majority. 
This is the political game by which we 
live and which we play. But if we try 
to create such a monitoring mechanism, 
giving the majority party an opportu- 
nity to investigate a Member of the 
minority, and then wait until there is a 
change in the pendulum to realistically 
investigate a Member of the other side, 
where does it lead? Is this to become a 
part of intimidation, an effort to strike 
down the two-party system? Is this an 
attempt to strike down the two-party 
system and give one party in Congress 
complete and monolithic control, enabl- 
ing it to say, “You had better vote right 
or we will investigate you; and if we do 
not have any good charges, we will trump 
up some bad ones, and when you are once 
accused, the publicity alone will defeat 
you. You had better go along with the 
party in power, because we are the public 
conscience. We control the ethics com- 
putor by a 2-to-1 majority.” 

This is no way to build up respect for 
the Senate. This is no way to build up 
mutual respect and amity within a legis- 
lative body. If we do not trust each 
other, let us then adopt the amendment 
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offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], and at least keep the 
process clean and equitable insofar as 
politics are concerned. Let us avoid 
creating a coverup mechanism for the 
majority and a coercive device to punish 
or pillory the minority. 

We can tell from the recent Bobby 
Baker record the total failure which 
would result from a politically inspired, 
created, and controlled committee on so- 
called ethical behavior. 

I shall vote for the Cooper substitute. 
I shall do it with reservations, because 
I am not sure that, as a society of snoop- 
ers, we would do a better job than as 
Senators. 

If we are positive that public morality 
has broken down to the point where 
we need this kind of thing for the Sen- 
ate, it ought to be applied to the House, 
too. It ought to include members of 
the executive and judicial branches, and 
perhaps the media of communications 
and organizations to influence public de- 
cisions. Perhaps it should go further. I 
do not know. All of the foregoing and 
many others are subject to the same 
kinds of temptation that the members 
of the legislative, judiciary, and execu- 
tive may be subjected to. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for injecting some clear thinking 
and some simple, old-fashioned Ameri- 
can honesty into a proposal of this kind. 
I hope his amendment is adopted as a 
substitute for the Jordan resolution. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. I hope the Senate 
will consider the substitute not as a 
partisan proposal, not even as a proposal 
to pass judgment upon the Rules Com- 
mittee in connection with the Baker 
case, but upon the basis of the duties 
that would have to be performed. I be- 
lieve those duties would be better per- 
formed by a select committee. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, as modified. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to all the discussion that 
has taken place on the substitute amend- 
ment. I say to Senators who have been 
talking about the lack of investigation 
that if they will take the time to read 
the approximately 7,000 pages of testi- 
mony that have been taken, they will 
find an answer to everything that they 
have said was not done. 

There is not a person they have men- 
tioned who has not been interviewed and 
whose interview has not been recorded, 
and on whom information is not avail- 
able. If we had needed more informa- 
tion, we would have obtained it. 

I remind the Senate that the six 
Democratic members of the committee 
are just as honest as the three Repub- 
lican members. Nothing was buried; 
nothing was hidden. Every piece of 
testimony was reproduced in three 
copies. One copy was given to the mi- 
nority counsel, one copy to the majority 
counsel, and one copy was kept for the 
staff. Every person who was mentioned 
was interviewed, and all the information 
that we needed was obtained. That in- 
formation was made available to us. 
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The proposal of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was considered by the Rules Com- 
mittee. We discussed it thoroughly, and 
the proposal was defeated. 

In the first place, from all the infor- 
mation and all the testimony that has 
been obtained, and from what all the 
witnesses have said, I do not see any 
necessity for investigating the Senate. 
Not one Senator has had a finger of 
suspicion pointed at him; nor has any 
suggestion been made that any Senator 
has done anything wrong. If any Sen- 
ator had done anything wrong, we would 
have known about it, because we have 
gone into every phase of Bobby Baker’s 
activities. 

We have examined every bank account 
he has. We know every director and 
every corporation that he has had any 
dealings with. We know all the facts. 
We know where he bought every piece 
of meat and where he sold it. We know 
all about the Serv-U Corp. and his other 
activities. We know all about his trips 
to South America and to the Caribbean; 
with whom he went there and whom he 
saw. There is very little, indeed, that we 
do not know about. 

If the Senate wishes to set up a police 
force in the Senate, it can do so, but 
there is no reason why we should set up 
a select committee. I do not believe we 
need a police force. If there is a neces- 
sity for a police force, we do not need 
to set up a permanent select committee 
to investigate and to make recommenda- 
tions on wrongdoing. I have been in the 
Senate for more than 6 years, and in 
that time Mr. Baker has been the only 
one who has been accused of doing any- 
thing wrong that I know about. 

The minute we set up a permanent staff 
in a select committee, with minority 
counsel and majority counsel, and a sec- 
retary, with rules, and so forth, the staff 
will have to try to find something to do, 
to find some wrongdoing, for fear that 
they will lose their jobs. 

There is no need for a police force in 
the Senate. No Senator needs to have 
his conduct looked after. Itis good. If 
it were not, we would know something 
about it. No one has accused any Sena- 
tor of doing anything wrong. There is 
not the slightest suspicion of that. I 
wish that to be completely understood 
by everyone in the United States. I wish 
this statement to go out to everyone, and 
I want it to be heard by everyone in the 
country. 

The Senate has been downgraded by 
the kind of discussion we have heard this 
afternoon. I do not like it a bit. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky will not be agreed to. I 
do not care whether the Senate adopts 
the other resolution. I do not believe 
we need a police force in the Senate. 
The Rules Committee did not ask for it. 
It was suggested. A committee is already 
in existence to deal with any matter that 
can be brought to its attention, in case 
there is a violation; and in that case there 
is a place where it can be considered. 
We do not need a new committee and a 
new staff. We do not need a police force. 
If something is found, we have a place to 
to go with it. I hope the amendment of 
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the Senator from Kentucky will be voted 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, as 
modified, offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I had 
anticipated that perhaps the pending 
resolution would not require more than 
an hour of the Senate’s time. I thought 
that the insertion of the word “respon- 
sible” after the word “jurisdiction” in 
the resolution would be about the only 
amendment in which there would be any 
interest. I see nothing offensive in the 
pending resolution. 

But now comes the other proposal. I 
had marked it up. I had taken some 
exceptions to it, which I did not utter. I 
understand that the first section has 
been stricken. While I did not hear the 
argument, I assume that the argument 
was the one I would make; namely, that 
when we use the words “direct or in- 
direct interest,” and “financial or other- 
wise,” the language could very well be 
interpreted to mean that if General 
Motors had a tank contract with the 
Army, and I owned a few shares of Gen- 
eral Motors stock, that ownership might 
be considered an indirect interest, and 
that an allegation could be made that 
there was a conflict of interest. 

There were other items in it, including, 
of course, the word “permanent.” For 
myself, I cannot see the wisdom of set- 
ting up a permanent select committee, 
staffed, and given the necessary powers 
to make investigations and also to re- 
port, either in the form of a written re- 
port or in the form of a resolution. 

I thought perhaps all this would be 
cured by what I contemplated when 
Senate Resolution 337 was before the 
Senate. It is appropriate that Senate 
Resolution 338 should be before the Sen- 
ate now. The distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] had pre- 
pared for it. I thought it was appro- 
priate to consider it before the other 
one. It had some bearing and signifi- 
cance so far as the succeeding disclosure 
resolution was concerned. 

What bothers me about all this is that 
all afternoon we have been singling out 
the U.S. Senate as a recreant body which 
needs discipline and monitoring. I do 
not agree for a moment with that 
premise. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, 
that I have been trying to be faithful 
in attendance all afternoon, so that when 
Senate Resolution 337 came before the 
Senate I could make a motion to recom- 
mit it with instructions, and then have 
the Rules Committee consider it. This 
might involve the preparation of a joint 
resolution, providing for a commission of 
17 persons, 4 from the Senate, 4 from the 
House, and others to be appointed by the 
President. 

That Commission would have plenary 
powers. It would make an investigation 
and, generally speaking, a very broad 
study, to include not only the Senate, but 
the House of Representatives, all of the 
executive branch, and all of the judi- 
ciary. 
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If we are to do anything worth while, 
anything that is durable, in the field of 
ethics and standards, we cannot limit it 
to the Senate. 

I believe that we point the finger of 
guilt at ourselves when we do it. I will 
not accept the charge of guilt or let any- 
one demean or denigrate this body, be- 
cause there is nothing to support that 
kind of contention. 

My hope was that most of this pro- 
posal would have been voted down. 

Deep as is my affection for the great 
Senator from Kentucky, and considering 
the vast amount of time that he has de- 
voted to this whole matter, I still believe 
that his amendment should be defeated. 
We ought to wait until we have the dis- 
closure resolution before us, which, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAusI—and I agree with 
him—is not worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on. 

There are 3,100 persons, including Sen- 
ators, employed on this side of the Cap- 
itol. Read the formula: the resolution 
applies only to 450 who come within a 
certain pay scale. What about the other 
2,600? Why should they not all be in- 
cluded? I can fancy that if somebody 
had malice and mischief in his heart and 
came here to get a spot on a committee, 
and it was worth $10,000 gross, he might 
say, “Mr. Chairman, I will take $9,000,” 
and get himself a spot. The committee 
would save $1,000, and he would not be 
touched by the disclosure resolution. 
What kind of nonsense is this? 

There is time in which to do this job, 
if we want an objective job. Instead of 
trying to judge one another in this body, 
we had better get a look from the out- 
side, because that is the only way to in- 
sure objectivity and have it apply to the 
entire governmental structure. 

We hear charges made from time to 
time against the judiciary. I received 
one on the telephone this morning from 
Oklahoma. 

I suppose it will be in my lap within 
the next few days. These things happen 
all the time. So why start or stop with 
the U.S. Senate? 

The chairman of the committee is cor- 
rect. This is the only incident within 
my memory, at least, so it goes up in the 
sky like a nuclear cloud. What a time 
we have had to hassle with it. Think 
of when the investigation started. I re- 
member when I sat with the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WiLLIams] and the majority leader of 
the Senate [Mr. MANSFIELD] as we talked 
about the original resolution. I sat in 
on all the earlier meetings, as my good 
friend from Delaware wil) admit, and 
we agreed that something had to be done. 

Then came the differences of opin- 
ion—the question of who should testify 
and who should not testify; and the 
question of procedure. It went on end- 
lessly for months. 

Now we have before us a resolution 
that does not go to the heart of the 
problem because it provides for no en- 
forcement power and no disciplinary 
power. I am referring to Senate Reso- 
lution 337. All it can amount to is to 
add to the Senate rules a piece of 
nuisance, providing for reports that the 
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Secretary of the Senate will publish. 
Let us see who will make a dash for that 
office, when the copies are ready, to see 
how much stock one owns and what his 
interests are, here, there, and every- 
where. 

I affirm and reaffirm what I have said 
on other occasions. I do not propose to 
forfeit my citizenship in this country by 
virtue of the fact that I hold public of- 
fice. The Constitution says nothing 
about it. The law says nothing about 
it. My constituents can screen me at 
any time. They are free at any meeting 
to make a charge and get a response 
from me off the platform, if they so de- 
sire. In that respect, we differ essen- 
tially from persons whose nominations 
must be confirmed by the Senate for the 
offices to which they are appointed. We 
can bring before us Charlie Wilson or 
somebody else to find out how much 
stock he has. For practical purposes, 
we ask such persons all sorts of ques- 
tions. There is no other way to screen 
them. 

But when we go back home, we con- 
front our constituents. They are not 
tongue-tied. They are not reticent, 
either. They ask us questions. They 
ask them of me by mail, time after 
time. I reply that I think it is my private 
business. 

Whenever all the citizenry who file 
some of the 90 million income tax re- 
turns are willing to see them nailed on 
the courthouse door, where all can read 
them, I shall be ready, too. But that 
is an incident of citizenship; and ever 
since we first had an income tax, through 
the constitutional amendment of 1913, 
Congress has gone to no end of trouble 
to guard income tax returns and safe- 
guard them against snoopers and bucket 
shop operators. That challenge has 
been before the Senate and House many 
times. Always we have preserved the 
secrecy. 

Now we are wrestling with a proposal 
for a permanent select committee, com- 
posed of majority and minority, and a 
staff. What do Senators think will hap- 
pen? We might very well know. There 
have been so many leaks that I am cer- 
tain there are no secrets in the Capitol. 
At least, I have discovered that there 
are no secrets so far as I am concerned. 
That is why I see myself paraded on the 
front page every so often. It is so much 
better to confess one’s sins out in the 
open and to do his sinning in the open, 
where everyone can see, than to have 
it shrouded in mystery and in mystic 
terms. 

I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. With proper regard for my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kentucky, I 
know he has been laboring for the an- 
swer. This is not the answer. 

I shall not point the finger only at 
the Senate, as if only here there is mis- 
chief and wrongdoing. I sometimes 
think of the Member of Congress whose 
wife awakened him one night. She said, 
“John, get up. There are burglars in 
the house.” 

He said, “Oh, no, my love. Go back 
to bed. There may be burglars in the 
Senate, but there are none in the House.” 
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So we are about to eventuate it, but 
not by my vote. I hope we shall wait 
until the next resolution comes. Inci- 
dentally, if the majority leader is in the 
Chamber 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to make 
a plea to him now, since it is almost 5 
o’clock, that the Senate put aside Sen- 
ate Resolution 337 until Monday. Give 
us Saturday off. We need it. We have 
been struggling against fatigue since we 
came back from San Francisco. I hope 
there is the charity of St. Paul in the 
majority leader’s heart. Let us dispose 
of this resolution tonight. Let us sleep 
on Senate Resolution 337. Monday we 
shall be fresh. I doubt whether it will 
take too long to dispose of it. I shall im- 
mediately offer the motion to recommit. 
We can vote on it. If it is voted down, 
very well. 

There is no other way to achieve the 
desired result. We cannot get around 
the fact that what is pending is a Senate 
resolution. A general bill cannot be in- 
troduced under the rule. I doubt 
whether a joint resolution could be in- 
troduced. Therefore, it is necessary to 
recommit to committee with instructions 
to introduce a joint resolution and re- 
port back forthwith. 

But I have given the Senate a skele- 
ton—an overall, high-level commission 
consisting of 17 persons, carefully se- 
lected, 4 from the Senate, 4 from the 
House, and 9 from the public and the 
executive branch. Let such a commis- 
sion work on the problem for a little 
while. We have not found the answer 
yet, so we can afford to take time before 
we throw another stone’s length. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no Mem- 
ber of this body to whom I would rather 
accede than the distinguished minority 
leader. But I believe the Senate should 
remain in session until late this evening. 
I, too, am tired. I believe the Senate 
should meet tomorrow, and come in 
early. We ought to stay with the busi- 
ness confronting the Senate. There are 
awaiting action the foreign aid, interest 
equalization, and beef imports bills, 12 
appropriation bills, and many other bills. 
I should like to see them considered be- 
fore the Democratic Convention begins 
on August 24. 

I have been telling Senators that the 
Senate would remain in session late to- 
night, and I believe that it will. I also 
believe that it will be in session tomor- 
row, but in view of the suggestion made, 
I will discuss the situation with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. I hope 
that the Senate can stay with this issue 
until it finishes consideration of both 
resolutions, one way or the other. 

I thought that when the Senate 
started today, against our wishes, with 
Senate Resolution 338, it would not be 
too long on it, and would reach the other 
Senate resolution and perhaps finish late 
tonight or tomorrow. But, that is up to 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will my dear friend, 
the Senator from Montana, be in the 
mood to bargain in his office after a 
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while, as Abraham did with the Lord? 
I will come over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will come over. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will see him in his 
office. I hope he will be tractable. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I agree with practi- 
cally everything the Senator has said. 
I am opposed to Senate Resolution 337 
and Senate Resolution 338. I do not be- 
lieve that they would bring about jus- 
tice. I do not believe that they would 
solve the problem, but that they would 
create more problems than they would 
solve. But I shall not go into that. 

We are facing this particular situa- 
tion with respect to the substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Senate Resolution 338 vests in the 
Rules Committee certain powers of in- 
vestigation, and so forth. 

If we are to have such a committee, 
I believe that it should be a select com- 
mittee. If we are to do anything like 
this, it should not be by a regular stand- 
ing committee. As a member of the 
Rules Committee, I do not wish such a 
responsibility. Therefore, I have stated 
that I favor the substitute amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky. I am 
concerned that the great eloquence of 
the minority leader might be used to 
defeat the substitute, and then we would 
end by passing Senate Resolution 338, 
which I believe would be a very bad mis- 
take. So, I call that to the attention 
of the Senate. 

I believe that the substitute amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky is 
much to be preferred over this one, but 
I would not be too unhappy if we did not 
get either one. Definitely, we should not 
pass Senate Resolution 337, because it 
would not end corruption. It would be 
an umbrella and a smokescreen. But 
I hope that the minority leader will not 
use his great influence to defeat the 
Cooper substitute amendment and then 
permit Senate Resolution 338 to pass. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. When the distinguished 
minority leader goes to bargain with 
the majority leader with respect to what 
we should do timewise, I hope that he 
will bear in mind that I have pending 
at the desk 10 amendments to Resolu- 
tion 338 which it is my present intention 
to call up. I do not wish Senators to 
go without the proper amount of sleep. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator pro- 
pose to discuss them all? 

Mr. CLARK. Ido. They are amend- 
ments to Senate Resolution 338, not to 
Senate Resolution 337. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us get this clear. 
Are those amendments to Senate Reso- 
lution 337? 

Mr. CLARK. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. To Senate Resolution 337, not to 
Senate Resolution 338. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is what I 
thought. I sincerely hope the Senator 
will not dissuade me from the efforts 
I shall make after a while. So that we 
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may be clear, the Senator’s amendments 
are to the resolution still to come? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. There are certain 
amendments with regard to the coverage 
of Senate Resolution 337. Therefore, I 
have checked with the Parliamentarian 
and find that rather than a recommittal, 
we could make it a Senate joint resolu- 
tion and then it would be permissive, 
with unanimous consent, to make it a 
Senate joint resolution on the floor. I 
have prepared an amendment accord- 
ingly which, if admitted now, when Sen- 
ate Resolution 337 is up, would bring 
in many of the additional people to 
which the distinguished Senator re- 
ferred, being principally the Members of 
the House, the members of the execu- 
tive branch, members of the military 
services, and employees of the Federal 
Government who fall in this category. 
T should like the Senator to know that. 
If we obtain unanimous consent for the 
amendment of the title, I shall propose 
such an amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We all know, of 
course, how controversial this subject 
has been. I did not dare proceed with 
the delicate thread of unanimous con- 
sent. I have to be sure—in the absence 
of consent—how to bring this issue be- 
fore the Senate. That is the only rea- 
son for the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to suggest 
to the Senator that there is now on the 
calendar Senate Concurrent Resolution 
1, introduced originally by me, and 
cosponsored by a great many Senators. 
It is on the calendar, and by a simple 
amendment we could include what the 
Senator from Illinois has proposed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The only trouble is, 
of course, that Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 1 is not before us—and this 
is. But, Mr. President, I shall not delay 
the vote, but I felt that I should at least 
indicate to the Senate what I had in 
mind, if we should come to Senate Reso- 
lution 337 and not set up this kind of 
permanent select committee. 

At this point I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I do not wish to discuss the 
merits or the demerits of the proposal 
which the distinguished minority leader 
will later make in connection with Sen- 
ate Resolution 337. That can be taken 
care of next Monday when that Senate 
resolution is before us. I should like to 
point out that Senate Resolution 338 is 
before the Senate now and under that 
resolution it does empower the Senate 
Rules Committee with authority to in- 
vestigate any suggested irregularity or 
impropriety on the part of Members of 
the Senate or its employees. 

The only question before the Senate 
now is whether we accept the Cooper 
substitute amendment, which would con- 
fer similar powers until a select com- 
mittee composed of equal representation 
of both political parties, or whether we 
confer that power as proposed under 
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Senate Resolution 338 upon a politically 
constituted committee. I do not say 
that as any reflection on the present 
committee, 

It would be a similar situation if the 
Republicans controiled the Congress. I 
believe that any committee dealing with 
such delicate questions which involve the 
conduct of our employees and the con- 
duct of Members of the Senate should 
always be done on a strictly bipartisan 
basis. I hope that the subcommittee 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will be adopted, even though there 
may be those who would not support the 
final passage of the resolution. 

Personally I shall support it on final 
passage, but I can understand the argu- 
ment of those who disagree. 

I think that the Senate has a respon- 
sibility to face up to this question and 
enact a proposal that will really do the 
job. 
That is why I said that the next reso- 
lution to be considered is not adequate. 
It is shot full of loopholes, and when it 
is before us we will have some amend- 
ments to offer which will strengthen it. 

We can make a choice. Will we con- 
fer these powers on a standing commit- 
tee which will always be balanced along 
political lines, as the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee will be constituted whether it be 
controlled by Republicans or Democrats, 
or do we want a bipartisan committee? 
As the Senator from Kentucky pointed 
out, we have many precedents for this 
decision, We established a strictly bi- 
partisan committee which functioned 
very well in the case of the question of 
the censure of Senator McCarthy, also 
during the Teapot Dome scandal when 
President Coolidge wanted to make sure 
that he would not be subjected to politi- 
cal criticism he appointed two men, one 
a Republican and one a Democrat—Owen 
J. Roberts, a Republican, and Atlee 
Pomerene, a Democratic Senator from 
Ohio. He invested them with the re- 
sponsibility of investigating and prose- 
cuting those who had been exposed or 
may later be exposed by the congres- 
sional committees. 

There are numerous questions which 
come to us which should be handled on 
strictly nonpolitica] lines. We are not 
dealing with just the Baker case. We 
are dealing with any prospective case 
which may come up at some future time. 
It may be another investigation similar 
to the one I asked for last October. If 
such a case develops again it would auto- 
matically go to this bipartisan commit- 
tee which is being constituted. And I 
hope that we can adopt this Cooper 
substitute to establish this committee on 
a strictly bipartisan basis. 

This would do more to help restore the 
confidence of the American people in the 
U.S. Senate than would any other action 
we could take. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, I ap- 
preciate very much the comments of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
I do not know that I can add to what he 
has said. 

I must say to my leader and friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, that I disagree 
with him in two respects. First, I think 
the events of this past year do call for 
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action by the Senate. Whatever we say 
here among ourselves, there is a belief 
and sentiment throughout the country 
and among the people that closer atten- 
tion should be given to any unethical or 
illegal conduct by employees, and Mem- 
bers. Of course, if we apply a rule to em- 
ployees, we must apply it to ourselves and 
in saying this, I do not impute any such 
conduct to any Member or employee. 
But we are acting to deter any such con- 
duct. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIams] has made the present issue clear. 
The resolution from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is very broad 
in scope. 

Acting under article I, section 5 of the 
Constitution, we are now determining 
certain rules which will apply in the fu- 
ture to Members and employees of the 
Senate. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration asks for continuing authority to 
conduct investigations of the conduct of 
employees, officers, and Members of the 
Senate, and to recommend action—loss 
of office, or censure and expulsion of 
Members. 

My amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute would grant the same authority to 
a select committee composed of three 
Republicans and three Democrats ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate. 
This is not proposed in derogation of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
or its members. I myself am a member. 
I point out the precedent of the special 
committees appointed in the past. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky were to be agreed to, how else 
would it be interpreted by the public or 
by Members of the Senate other than 
as a vote of no confidence in the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration as 
presently constituted? 

It seems to me that it would have to be 
so interpreted. Therefore, I could not 
support it. I have confidence in the 
present membership of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. COOPER. That criticism can be 
made. But I do not offer it in that way. 
As I have said I am a member of the 
committee and respect its members and 
staff and counsel. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Whether the Senator 
offers it in that way or not, it seems to 
me that the only interpretation which 
the public could place upon it, and which 
other Senators would have in their own 
minds, is that the Senate by adopting 
that proposal would be expressing dis- 
satisfaction with and lack of confidence 
in the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration as now constituted. 

Not feeling that way about it, I 
could not possibly support the proposal 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that. But 
even if some take the viewpoint that its 
adoption would be interpreted as critical 
of the Rules Committee, a select com- 
mittee should be established if it is the 
best means of carrying out the purpose of 
the resolutions. That is my argument. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

His amendment would give time and 
opportunity for a reasoned considera- 
tion of all the problems that might arise. 
While I may support other provisions in 
the event the Senator’s amendment does 
not prevail, it does seem to me to be an 
effort to eliminate political partisanship, 
and to provide for a select committee 
with no other legislative functions or 
duties. The committee would have an 
opportunity for reflective consideration 
of the entire problem. It would be en- 
abled to make such recommendations as 
would be designed to prevent this sort 
of thing occurring again. 

For these reasons, and in full aware- 
ness of the time, thought, and careful 
consideration which has been given to 
the proposal by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, I am very glad to 
support his amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, since I 
shall vote against the Cooper amend- 
ment, I should like to say why I shall 
do so. The Cooper amendment was be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, of which I am a member. 
The Senator from Kentucky made a very 
eloquent and fine explanation. At that 
point, I offered Senate Resolution 338 
as a substitute. The Committee on 
Rules and Administration by a major- 
ity vote—I think by a partisan vote, but 
by a majority vote—of 6 to 3, considered 
Senate Resolution 338. While I do not 
entirely agree with the comments made 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND], that if we were to agree to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, it would be a repudiation of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
nevertheless it is true that the commit- 
tee did consider and did not agree to the 
Cooper resolution. 

My reason for voting against it now 
is that I do not believe a select com- 
mittee of elders is a proper way to deal 
with the problems coming before the 
Senate. As I stated earlier today in a 
rather jocular vein, I would prefer a 
committee of juniors, rather than a com- 
mittee of elders. 

If there is a select committee, it ought 
to be composed of the same type of mem- 
bership as other committees. For those 
reasons, I shall vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that one 
of the subcommittees of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration has to do 
with a question of vital importance to 
Senators—the question of whether or not 
they have been elected? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it possible to say 
that anything of greater importance is 
involved here than the question of wheth- 
er or not an election has been honest? 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
agreeing to this amendment would set a 
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precedent which apparently would re- 
pudiate any effort to pass upon a ques- 
tion of determination by a committee set 
up in accordance with the normal prac- 
tice in the Senate—that is, with the ma- 
jority having a slight majority on the 
committee. I think this is completely 
out of harmony with the general prac- 
tice of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I must agree with the 
Senator from Florida, that if the Cooper 
resolution were agreed to, it would not 
take away from the committee the in- 
vestigation of election expenditures. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I so understand. 
But I am trying to find out whether the 
Senator thinks there is any differential 
between the two—in that vastly impor- 
tant groups of matters are handled by 
the committee with regard to election 
expenditures—a subject of such vital 
importance to Senators—and other gen- 
erally much less important matters? 

Mr. CLARK. In that regard, I am in 
agreement with the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
COOPER] in the nature of a substitute as 
modified. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Watters] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russet] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusseLL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MEeEcHEM], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dom NICK], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 33, as follows: 


[No. 486 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 
Aiken Burdick Church 
Allott Carlson Cooper 
Boggs Case Cotton 


1964 
Curtis Kuchel Pastore 
Dodd Lausche Proxmire 
Douglas Magnuson Ribicoff 

ng McCarthy Saltonstall 
Fulbright McClellan Scott 

re McGee Simpson 
Hart McGovern Smith 
Hickenlooper McIntyre Symington 
Hruska Metcalf Thurmond 
Humphrey Miller Williams, N.J. 
Jackson Morton Williams, Del 
Javits Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Jordan,Idaho Muskie Young, Ohio 
Keating Nelson 

NAYS—33 
Bartlett Ervin McNamara 
Bennett Gruening Monroney 
Bible Hayden Morse 
Brewster Hill Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Holland Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Inouye Randolph 
Cannon Johnston Robertson 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Dirksen Long, Mo Sparkman 
Edmondson Long, La Stennis 
Ellender Mansfield Talmadge 
NOT VOTING—17 

Anderson Goldwater Prouty 
Bayh Hartke Russell 
Beall Kennedy Tower 
Dominick Mechem Walters 
Eastland Moss Yarborough 
Engle Pearson 


So Mr. Cooper’s amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The peo to lay on the table was 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and others Senators 
requested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WAL- 
TERS], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bary], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Maryland would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr, RUSSELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WAL- 
TERS]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MECHEM] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proury] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BALL! is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 19, as follows: 


[No. 487 Leg.] 
YEAS—61 

Aiken Hruska Muskie 
Allott Humphrey Nelson 
Bennett Jackson Neuberger 
Boggs Javits Pastore 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Burdick Keating Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Randolph 
Carlson Lausche Ribicoff 

Long, Mo Saltonstall 
Church Magnuson Scott 
Clark Mansfield Simpson 
Cooper McCarthy Smathers 
Cotton McGee Smith 
Curtis McGovern Symington 
Dirksen McIntyre Thurmond 
Dodd Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Douglas Miller Williams, Del. 
Fong Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Morse Young, Ohio 
Hart Morton 
Hickenlooper Mundt 

NAYS—19 
Bartlett McNamara 
Bible Holland Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Sparkman 
Cannon Johnston Stennis 
Edmondson Jordan, N.C Talmadge 
Ervin Long, La. 
Fulbright McClellan 
NOT VOTING—20 

Anderson Goldwater Pearson 
Bayh Gore Prouty 
Beall Hartke Russell 
Dominick Hayden Tower 
Eastland Kennedy Walters 
Ellender Mechem Yarborough 
Engle Moss 


So the resolution (S. Res. 338), as 
amended, was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished a permanent select committee of the 
Senate to be known as the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct (referred to here- 
inafter as the “select committee”) consist- 
ing of six Members of the Senate, of whom 
three shall be selected from members of the 
majority party and three shall be selected 
from members of the minority party. Mem- 
bers thereof shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The select committee 
shall select a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among its members. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
select committee shall not affect the au- 
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thority of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as original ap- 
pointments thereto are made. 

(c) A majority of the members of the 
select committee shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, except that 
the select committee may fix a lesser num- 
ber as a quorum for the purpose of taking 
sworn testimony. The select committee 
shall adopt rules of procedure not inconsist- 
ent with the rules of the Senate governing 
standing committees of the Senate. 

Src. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the se- 
lect committee to— 

(1) receive complaints and investigate al- 
legations of improper conduct which may 
reflect upon the Senate, violations of law, 
and violations of rules and regulations of 
the Senate, relating to the conduct of indi- 
viduals in the performance of their duties 
as Members of the Senate, or as officers or 
employees of the Senate, and to make ap- 
propriate findings of fact and conclusions 
with respect thereto; 

(2) recommend to the Senate by report or 
resolution by a majority vote of the full com- 
mittee disciplinary action to be taken with 
respect to such violations which the select 
committee shall determine, after according 
to the individuals concerned due notice and 
opportunity for hearing, to have occurred; 

(3) recommend to the Senate, by report or 
resolution, such additional rules or regula- 
tions as the select committee shall deter- 
mine to be necessary or desirable to insure 
proper standards of conduct by Members of 
the Senate, and by officers or employees of 
the Senate, in the performance of their du- 
ties and the discharge of their responsibili- 
ties; and 

(4) report violations by a majority vote of 
the full committee of any law to the proper 
Federal and State authorities. 

(b) The select committee from time to 
time shall transmit to the Senate its recom- 
mendation as to any legislative measures 
which it may consider to be necessary for the 
effective discharge of its duties. 

Sec. 3. (a) The select committee is au- 
thorized to (1) make such expenditures; 
(2) hold such hearings; (3) sit and act at 
such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjournment periods of the 
Senate; (4) require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents; (5) adminis- 
ter such oaths; (6) take such testimony 
orally or by deposition; and (7) employ and 
fix the compensation of such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants and consultants as 
it deems advisable. 

(b) Upon request made by the members 
of the select committee selected from the 
minority party, the committee shall appoint 
one assistant or consultant designated by 
such members. No assistant or consultant 
appointed by the select committee may re- 
ceive compensation at an annual gross rate 
which exceeds by more than $1,600 the an- 
nual gross rate of compensation of any 
individual so designated by the members of 
the committee who are members of the 
minority party. 

(c) With the prior consent of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, the select com- 
mittee may (1) utilize the services, infor- 
mation, and facilities of the General Ac- 
counting Office or any department or agency 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
and (2) employ on a reimbursable basis or 
otherwise the services of such personnel of 
any such department or agency as it deems 
advisable. With the consent of any other 
committee of the Senate, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, the select committee may uti- 
lize the facilities and the services of the 
staff of such other committee or subcom- 
mittee whenever the chairman of the select 
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committee determines that such action is 
necessary and appropriate. 

(d) Subpenas may be issued by the select 
committee over the signature of the chair- 
man or any other member designated by 
him, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such chairman or member. The 
chairman of the select committee or any 
member thereof may administer oaths to wit- 
nesses. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the select com- 
mittee under this resolution shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
select committee. 

Sec. 5. As used in this resolution, the term 
“officer or employee of the Senate“ means 

(1) an elected officer of the Senate who 
is not a Member of the Senate; 

(2) an employee of the Senate, any com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the Senate, or 
any Member of the Senate; 

(3) the Legislative Counsel of the Senate 
or any employee of his office; 

(4) an Official Reporter of Debates of the 
Senate and any person employed by the Offi- 
cial Reporters of Debates of the Senate in 
connection with the performance of their 
Official duties; 

(5) a member of the Capitol Police force 
whose compensation is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate; 

(6) an employee of the Vice President if 
such employee’s compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate; and 

(7) an employee of a joint committee of 
the Congress whose compensation is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Resolution establishing the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, 1 move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
approval of the Copper substitute and 
the adoption of Senate Resolution 338, 
as amended by the Cooper substitute, 
places a different face on the legislative 
picture than when the Senate met at 12 
o’clock today. Frankly, I do not know 
what to do at the moment because of 
this changed situation. Therefore, in an 
attempt to “get our ducks in order,” 
I suggest to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and to my colleagues in 
the Senate that we ought to give the 
legislative lawyers a chance to go into 
this matter, to see what they can find 
out, and give us the benefit of their ad- 
vice and counsel. 

As I see it, the adoption of Senate 
Resolution 338, as amended by the Coop- 
er substitute, brings into being an en- 
tirely new committee, for the purpose 
of doing the very same thing that the 
Rules Committee has been doing. It 
would appear to take a great deal of the 
steam out of Senate Resolution 337. 

Therefore, if my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois agrees, the Senate 
will not proceed to consider Senate Res- 
olution 337 today. 

I may say, speaking of the distinguish- 
ed minority leader, that St. Paul is al- 
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ways persuasive, but sometimes he needs 
a little help. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a very 
careful reading of section 3 of the Coop- 
er amendment will disclose the broad 
delegation of power it contains with re- 
spect to discipline, matters of conduct, 
performance, standards, and so forth. 
All of that, of course, is involved spe- 
cifically in Senate Resolution 337. 

I fully concur in the estimate made by 
the distinguished majority leader with 
respect to Senate Resolution 337. I en- 
tertain some doubts whether that resolu- 
tion, at the moment, is necessary at all. 
Therefore I think it ought to have some 
further consideration. I am delighted 
that the Senate will adjourn until Mon- 
day. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to what the 
majority leader has said. I am in accord 
with his decision that this matter should 
be given a little thought in view of the 
unexpected adoption of the Cooper 
amendment. 

In the consideration which the leader- 
ship will give to Senate Resolution 337, 
let us remember that all that the Cooper 
amendment does, as it was voted to 
amend Senate Resolution 338, is to create 
a special committee on ethics. It does 
not deal in any way with the matter of 
disclosure. Senate Resolution 337, as re- 
ported by the Rules Committee, deals 
with disclosure. 

I believe we could be charged in some 
circles with sweeping the whole matter 
of disclosure under the rug if we did not 
proceed to consider not only Senate Res- 
olution 337 but the several amendments 
that have been proposed to it. 

It may be necessary to make a tech- 
nical amendment in Senate Resolution 
337 in view of the unexpected action with 
respect to Senate Resolution 338. The 
Senate should not back away from the 
question of disclosure, as recommended 
by the chairman of the Rules Committee 
and his colleagues, or from the substitute 
amendment which the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] and I propose to offer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope Senators will give me their atten- 
tion. There is no intention on the part 
of anyone to sweep anything under the 
rug. If any Senator has a resolution 
which he wishes to present, I hope he 
will do so tonight, and let the Senate 
face the question of financial disclosure. 
I have been ready for a long time. I 
think the Senate has been ready. 

The remarks which were made earlier 
were made because of the changed situ- 
ation that had been created. Everyone is 
not pure; everyone is a little impure. 
If any Senator has any resolutions or 
proposals or amendments, let him bring 
them up and let us vote on them. Let 
us have less talk and let us get down to 
action. 

Mr, CLARK. The point I tried to 
make is that amendments should be 
made a part of Senate Resolution 337, 
and that I hope it will be brought up on 
Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


July 24 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


NECESSITY FOR LABELING 
IMPORTED BEEF 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Ne- 
braska Farmer, a megazine of national 
repute, has come forth with an argu- 
ment—which, I concede, I had not taken 
into account previously—on the necessity 
of labeling imported beef. 

In an editorial published in its editions 
of July 18, the magazine raises the spec- 
ter of imported beef becoming a health 
hazard if the housewife is not aware of 
its origin. 

It points out that a large portion of 
imported beef is frozen if it is to remain 
in the storage state for any length of 
time. The magazine underscores this 
point, as follows: 


Now all housewives know that it is dan- 
gerous to refreeze meat that has been previ- 
ously frozen and thawed. But this frozen 
imported meat must be thawed to be ground 
into hamburger, which is said to be its pri- 
mary use. 


So when the consumer buys this ham- 
burger and freezes it, she runs the risk 
of endangering the health of her family. 
The editorial continues: 


Under these conditions, Mrs. Consumer 
should make very sure she is not buying im- 
ported beef. It's an important reason for 
requiring labeling imported beef as such. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Imported Beef a Haz- 
ard,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Nebraska Farmer, July 18, 1964] 
IMPORTED BEEF A HAZARD 


In checking out the differences shown in 
beef import figures of the Bureau of the 
Census on the one hand and USDA's meat 
inspection division on the other, the Ne- 
braska Farmer found that imported beef 
may remain in storage in the United States 
for some time before it is released to the 
trade. 

A large proportion of this imported meat 
is frozen, apparently. That seems to be 
about the only way it could possibly remain 
very long in storage. 

Now all housewives know that it is danger- 
ous to refreeze meat that has been previously 
frozen and thawed, But this frozen im- 
ported meat must be thawed to be ground 
into hamburger, which is said to be its pri- 
mary use. 

So what happens when Mrs. Consumer pur- 
chases this hamburger at the store and puts 
it in her freezer, or the freezer compartment 
of her refrigerator, at home? 

It would seem to add up to a health 
hazard. Under these conditions, Mrs. Con- 
sumer should make very sure she is not buy- 
ing imported beef. It’s an important reason 
for requiring labeling imported beef as such. 


1964 


TEMPORARY SUMMER EMPLOY- 
MENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, each 
summer thousands of college students are 
brought into Washington as temporary 
employees of the Federal Government. 

It is hoped that through this method 
the more promising students will become 
career employees upon graduation. The 
program serves a useful purpose in at- 
tracting good workers. 

But the Democratic National Commit- 
tee apparently feels that these students 
would be more productive as workers in 
the election campaign of President John- 
son. 

According to columns written by Jo- 
seph Young of the Evening Star and Jerry 
Kluttz of the Washington Post, these 
summer students are being recruited for 
active service in President Johnson’s up- 
coming campaign. 

Mr. Young, who first threw the spot- 
light on this activity on July 21, said: 

It raises the question of Civil Service rules 
as well as ethics in contacting the youths 
who are serving in Federal jobs that have 
been expressly authorized by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission on the condition that there 
be no politics involved in their employment. 


Mr. Kluttz had this to say in the Post 
today: 

CSC is anxious to sell them on the career 
and merit principles which hold that ap- 
pointments and promotions are based on abil- 
ity and not whom one knows, or his political 
beliefs. CSC has its work cut out for it. 


Last year, when the White House at- 
tempted to wrest control over the filling 
of these jobs, the hue and cry which en- 
sued brought this endeavor to a halt. 

And rightly so. If President Johnson 
is sincere in his statements that Federal 
employment should be upgraded, he 
should call an immediate halt to this 
ethically wrong practice. 

However, in view of past policy, I have 
strong doubts as to whether this will be 
done. 

What is being overlooked, as long as 
these practices are permitted to continue, 
is that the groundwork is being laid for 
the eventual destruction of the civil 
service system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles, the one entitled “Johnson Cam- 
paign Recruits Students in Federal 
Jobs,” published in the Evening Star of 
July 21, the other entitled “Students in 
Jobs Told To Serve Democratic Conven- 
tion, Hill Told,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 22, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, July 21, 
1964] 


JOHNSON CAMPAIGN RECRUITS STUDENTS IN 
FEDERAL JOBS 
(By Joseph Young) 

College students in summer Government 
jobs here are being recruited for active serv- 
ice in President Johnson's reelection cam- 
paign. 
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The Young Citizens for Johnson, in co- 
operation with the Democratic National 
Committee, have distributed literature at 
White House seminars to young men and 
women who have secured summer jobs in the 
Federal service under Civil Service authority. 

The literature distributed among most of 
the 5,000 students in summer Federal jobs 
invites those interested to attend the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in Atlantic City 
next month as convention “volunteers.” 

Those in charge of the drive acknowledge 
that the purpose is to enlist the students 
in active campaigning for President Johnson 
after the convention closes, as well as to get 
them to start Johnson for President groups 
on their college campuses when they return 
to school in September. 

Senator Baym, Democrat, of Indiana, is 
national chairman of the Young Citizens for 
Johnson group. 

MUST QUIT, SUMMER JOBS 

Spokesman for the organization say no 
violation of the Hatch Act is involved be- 
cause the students have been told they will 
have to quite their Federal summer jobs by 
August 24 when the Democratic National 
Convention begins if they are to be accepted 
as convention “volunteers.” 

However, it raises the question of civil 
service rules as well as ethics in contacting 
the youths who are serving in Federal jobs 
that have been expressly authorized by the 
Civil Service Commission on the condition 
that there be no politics involved in their 
employment, 

Last year, after newspaper publicity about 
White House attempts to gain control over 
the filling of these summer jobs, the Civil 
Service Commission stepped in and took 
away agencies’ authority to fill these posi- 
tions unless political considerations were 
barred. 

All agencies agreed to these terms and 
the authority was restored to them this year 
for hiring the students for these jobs. 

ATTEND SEMINARS 

Not all 5,000 are college students, but 
many are. It is college students the Young 
Citizens for Johnson are mainly interested in 
recruiting for the forthcoming political cam- 
paign. 

The students are brought together once a 
week or every 2 weeks for so-called White 
House seminars, though the meetings are 
held in the Sheraton-Park Hotel. Object of 
the seminars is to acquaint the students 
with the workings of Government and the 
hope that some of them on graduation will 
choose the Federal service as a career. 

They have been addressed by Attorney 
General Kennedy and several other top Gov- 
ernment officials and President Johnson is 
scheduled to address them next week. 

At last Friday's session, literature was dis- 
tributed to the students inviting them to 
attend the Democratic convention as volun- 
teers. They were told that special arrange- 
ments would be made to house the volun- 
teers at about $5 a night. 

However, they were told they would have 
to pay a $10 registration fee to pay for the 
purchase of an official campaign outfit to 
identify all convention volunteers—a match- 
ing shift and a headband for the girls and a 
matching vest and straw hat for the men. 
Deadline for applications was set at July 25. 
Their duties would include serving as hosts, 
secretaries, guides, drivers, etc. at the con- 
vention. 

Spokesmen for the Young Citizens for 
Johnson say the response has been very good. 
“We are being swamped with applications,” 
one spokesman said. 
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ONE-DAY PLAN OFFERED 


The sheet distributed to the students also 
offered an alternate plan to those who found 
they could not attend the entire convention. 
They could attend the convention for 1 
day—on August 25—to attend the Youth 
Day Rally which will be held on the con- 
vention floor. 

Those who are still unconvinced about 
participating in either of the two alternatives 
were invited to attend a party in Senator 
BaxH's office at 5:30 p.m., July 28 for fur- 
ther discussion. 

The students who are interested in enlist- 
ing as convention volunteers or attending 
the 1-day convention youth rally were given 
two names to contact on Capitol Hill—a col- 
lege student working for Senator Baym and 
another in the office of Representative BoLL- 
ING, Democrat, of Missouri. 


— 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 22, 
1964] 


STUDENTS IN Joss Toto To SERVE DEMO- 
CRATIC CONVENTION, HILL ToLD 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, 
of Iowa, told the House yesterday that the 
White House had given students holding 
temporary Federal jobs “political propagan- 
da” that urged them to do volunteer work at 
the Democratic convention in Atlantic City. 

The students were given leaflets last Fri- 
day by Young Citizens for Johnson as they 
entered a seminar arranged by the White 
House. Senator BircH BAYH, Democrat, of 
Indiana, heads the organization, The semi- 
nar was held at the Sheraton-Park Hotel but 
the distribution of material was on Govern- 
ment time, a factor that ralsed eyebrows at 
the Civil Service Commission and elsewhere, 

Bayus said later that the Young Citizens for 
Johnson “checked in advance with the CSC,” 
and “were advised that the distribution of 
the leaflets would in no way violate the 
Hatch Act or CSC rules.” 

He said that the material was distributed 
outside the auditorium and that those dis- 
tributing it were “not under the aegis of the 
Hatch Act.” 

Carl Rowan, Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and other speakers made no 
mention of the material during official pro- 
ceedings of the seminar. As one participant 
observed: “I assume the Republican Na- 
tional Committee or the Fuller brush man 
could have offered us material on their prod- 
ucts.” 

Students who will quit their jobs before 
August 24 were asked to volunteer for work 
at the Democratic convention. Arrange- 
ments will be made to house volunteers at 
$5 a night and in addition each will be ex- 
pected to pay $10 for a convention outfit. 

Summer employees who are unable to at- 
tend the entire convention have been given 
the opportunity to attend a youth rally to 
be held August 25 at the convention hall. 
They will go and return by bus on that day. 

CSC has been trying to protect the stu- 
dents from partisan political influences. 
Last year it suspended the authority of the 
agencies to make temporary appointments 
to the jobs when the White House set up a 
system to clear appointments. Most of the 
employees appointed this year had to qualify 
through merit tests. 

A major purpose of the summer program 
is to line up promising college students who 
will return to the Federal service after grad- 
uation. CSC is anxious to sell them on the 
career and merit principles which hold that 
appointments and promotions are based on 
ability and not whom one knows or his 
political beliefs. CSC has its work cut out 
for it. 
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BIGOTRY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we hear 
much today about bigotry and a lack of 
charity. One of the most thoughtful 
and provocative pieces I have read on 
this subject is an editorial entitled 
“Bigotry Becomes a Game,” published in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 19, 1964. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and some remarks by the late 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes on 
the same subject be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BIGOTRY BECOMES A GAME 


An interesting new game is sweeping the 
country. We call it, for want of a better 
name, applied bigotry. 

To play, you must belong to a minority. 
That, of course, is not difficult, for nearly 
every American belongs to one minority or 
another—political, economic, racial, religious, 
ethnic. To qualify for our particular little 
game, however, you must convert your mi- 
nority membership into a full-time profes- 
sion. 

One joy of the game is that, once you have 
done that, the rules allow you to brand 
whomever you do not like as a bigot. 
Another joy of the game is that no one can 
challenge your condemnations without him- 
self inviting condemnation as a bigot. 
Who, after all, can defend a bigot except 
other bigots? A third joy of the game is 
that you are the sole and exclusive deter- 
miner of what bigotry actually is. And no 
one can require you to define your terms. 
Neither can anyone look into your motives— 
without inviting public suspicion of his own. 

Eventually, after a little practice, you will 
find yourself using the “bigot” label so freely 
and so frequently that you will find it con- 
venient to get a rubber stamp. Thus you 
can stamp “bigot” permanently on the pub- 
lic record of whichever of your fellow Amer- 
icans you choose before they quite know 
what is happening. 

A particular adept and eminent practi- 
tioner of our little game is Jackie Robinson, 
who has been the object of respect and ad- 
miration for a whole generation of Ameri- 
cans of all races, creeds and colors. Mr. 
Robinson the other day attacked Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER as a bigot, and he was 
joined in that condemnation by the hun- 
dreds of zealots who picketed the San 
Francisco Cow Palace last week, some of 
them depicted in the accompanying picture. 
[Not printed in Recorp.] 

Mr. Robinson has become so expert at the 
game that he tried, convicted and condemned 
Senator GOLDWATER not on one count, but 
on three. Senator GOLDWATER, he declared, 
is not only anti-Negro, but also anti- 
Catholic, and anti-Jewish. 

The pity of it is that Senator GOLDWATER 
is also under fire from the other side of the 
political spectrum—from the ultimate in 
crackpot movements, the American Nazi 
Party. 

These homegrown Fascists condemn Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER not because he is anti-Negro, 
but because, as they put it, he has been a 
“loyal member and heavy contributor to the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People”; not because he is anti- 
Jewish, but because he is half-Jewish; not 
because he is a captive of the John Birch 
Society, but because he has “blasted the 
courageous patriot, Robert Welch,” the so- 
ciety's founder and president. 

Eventually, we can anticipate that Senator 
GOLDWATER must bear the additional burden 
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of being identified as pro-Catholic because of 
his choice of a running mate. 

The Goldwater case points up a particu- 
larly striking feature of the game of applied 
bigotry: Everyone loses but the player. 

The game requires, for example, that you 
overlook Senator GoOLDwATER's private and 
public record in the field of civil rights. You 
must forget about his role in eliminating 
segregation in the Arizona National Guard, 
in his own business, in his own community, 
in his community's school system. You 
must also overlook his support of civil rights 
legislation in the past. 

And because he questions the means—not 
the ends—of one piece of civil rights legisla- 
tion, you are entitled to wield your rubber 
stamp and to brand Senator GOLDWATER dog- 
matically and indelibly: “Bigot.” 

Conversely, you can also overlook the pub- 
lic records of those whom you prefer to iden- 
tify as your friends. 

You can simply sweep under the rug, for 
example, the record of Lyndon B. Johnson. 

You can forget his declaration (at a rally 
in Austin, Tex., on May 22, 1948) denounc- 
ing President Truman’s civil rights program 
as “a farce and a sham—an effort to set up 
a police state in the guise of liberty.” 

You can forget his speech of May 9, 1949, 
condemning a proposal for Federal fair em- 
ployment legislation on the grounds that, 
“if the Federal Government can by law tell 
me whom I shall employ, it can likewise tell 
my prospective employees for whom they 
must work.” 

You can also forget his six congressional 
votes against proposals to abolish the poll 
tax, his six votes against the elimination of 
discrimination in Federal programs, his two 
votes to support the segregation of the Armed 
Forces and his one vote to perpetuate dis- 
crimination in the District of Columbia and 
his one vote against fair employment legis- 
lation. 

And you can overlook the fact that he sits 
in the White House today precisely because 
his record in Congress won him the all but 
unanimous backing of southern delegations 
at the 1960 Democratic National Convention. 

Yes, you can overlook these things and 
proclaim Mr. Johnson as the nonbigot of the 
year. And if anyone asks you the basis of 
your proclamation? 

Don't worry. 

Only a bigot would dare ask. 


To have courage without pugnacity, to have 
conviction without bigotry, to have charity 
without condescension, to have love of hu- 
manity without mere sentimentality, to have 
meekness without power, and emotion with 
sanity—that is brotherhood.—CHARLES EVANS 
HUGHES. 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION PROGRAM 
“PLUTO” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last 
week one of the prospects for a new 
weapons system was thrown into the dis- 
card by the Department of Defense. I 
refer to the program for Pluto. Many 
persons have become much concerned 
not only about the discarding of this 
project but about the many millions of 
dollars that have been spent in develop- 
ing it. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “Pluto—A New Strategic 
System or Just Another Test Program?” 
written by J. S. Butz, Jr., and published 
in Air Force magazine for July 1964, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


PLuTO: A NEW STRATEGIC SYSTEM OR JUST 
ANOTHER TEST PROGRAM? 


(By J. S. Butz, Jr.) 


(Note.—The most impressive nuclear-pro- 
pulsion program the United States has yet 
conducted is in serious danger of collapse. 
This despite a near-perfect record in meeting 
or exceeding all technical, cost/effectiveness, 
and budgetary goals during its 10-year life. 
The program is Pluto, and its goal is develop- 
ment of a nuclear-ramjet engine that could 
be used in a revolutionary new strategic 
system. The Pluto vehicle is an unmanned 
weapon of global range and awesome de- 
structiveness. It would fly at mach 3—more 
than 2,000 miles per hour—on the deck, 
carrying a greater load of thermonuclear 
weapons than a Polaris sub or a dozen 
Minuteman ICBM’s to any point on the globe. 
With the technology now available, Pluto is 
caught up in a battle between Congress and 
the Defense Department. The battle raises 
questions about the future of the program.) 

The most impressive nuclear propulsion 
program to date, and indeed one of the most 
impressive U.S. technology-building pro- 
grams of all time, is on the verge of collapse. 
It is not a victim of failure—quite the con- 
trary: It has achieved an essentially perfect 
record in meeting or exceeding all technical, 
cost/effectiveness, and budgetary goals over 
its 10-year life. 

The program is Project Pluto. It is aimed 
at proving the feasibility of the nuclear- 
ramjet engine. It has become a key test 
case in a running fight between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment over how to manage advanced tech- 
nology programs. In this test-case role, de- 
spite its extremely fine record and great 
future potential for weapon systems, Pluto 
is in imminent danger of being mothballed. 

Congress has wholeheartedly supported 
Pluto in the past and continues to praise 
both its technical achievements and poten- 
tial. But Congress is now using Pluto to 
goad the administration into clarifying its 
advanced technology philosophy and mili- 
tary requirement system as currently prac- 
ticed. 

The immediate target under congressional 
attack is an Atomic Energy Commission re- 
quest for $8 million to be spent in fiscal year 
1965 to make ground tests of the new flight- 
weight Pluto reactor, the Tory II-C, and to 
begin work on an improved version, the Tory 
III 


Late in April the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy recommended a $1.5 million 
reduction in the AEC’s Pluto request. The 
Joint Committee explained that it wanted 
to fund the complete series of Tory H- 
tests, but was not going to back any Tory III 
development. It agreed fully with the vast 
majority of its technical witnesses, who 
stated that Tory II-C tests would prove the 
feasibility of the nuclear-ramjet engine as 
well as it would ever be proven on the ground 
without flight tests. In other words, Con- 
gress is trying to speed up flight testing by 
withholding funds for further, and unneces- 
sary, ground-based development. 

Administration spokesmen, including Dr. 
Harold Brown, DOD director of research and 
engineering, have supported a continuation 
of Pluto study work and ground tests at a low 
level of funding (approximately $20 million 
per year total from USAF and AEC budgets) 
to keep the technology progressing. 

The joint committee, after several years 
of criticizing this philosophy, now completely 
rejects it. The committee believes it would 
be grossly wasteful to continue a policy that 
has consumed a little more than $200 mil- 
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lion in nearly 10 years and kept the program 
creeping at a minimum pace. 

Most Joint Committee members agree with 
Dr. Theodore Merkle, of the AEC’s Livermore 
laboratory, the program’s technical leader. 
Late in 1958 Dr. Merkle said flatly that a 
nuclear ramjet could be built with technical 
knowledge that then existed. According to 
him at that time, “It is just a question of 
do you want it or not?” Pluto work during 
the past 5 years has proved Dr. Merkle’s con- 
tention, and the committee is maneuvering 
to get the administration to answer his ques- 
tion, “Do you want it or not?” 

After cutting the fiscal year 1965 budget 
to allow only the completion of the Tory 
II-C tests, the Joint Committee stated in its 
report, “Unless a decision is made within the 
next year to flight test the Tory II-C device, 
it is an unavoidable conclusion that the 
[Pluto] program should be terminated.” 

In effect such a decision would mean that 
the breakup of the Pluto development team 
of scientists and engineers would begin on 
July 1, at the end of fiscal year 1964. Many 
design and laboratory specialists not directly 
connected with the Tory II-C tests would 
have to be switched to other programs be- 
cause the Tory III would not be funded. 

The Department of Defense, in an effort to 
prevent the Pluto breakup, is studying plans 
for a flight-test program which would satisfy 
a number of diverse factions in the DOD as 
well as the congressional critics. Date for 
a decision was scheduled for July 1, although 
there is little likelihood that this schedule 
will be met—or that the decision will be an- 
nounced at that time even if made. The 
decision must be a tricky one, with great 
import for the military. The program will 
cost between $200 and $500 million, depend- 
ing upon its sophistication and the number 
of flight vehicles involved. 

If tests should prove successful it would 
be difficult to explain why development of an 
operational system should not be authorized. 
It is generally agreed that major strategic 
weapon systems in the future will be very 
expensive and few in number, so the Navy 
and the Air Force, as well as DOD, have an 
intense interest in any potential system 
which is receiving large development funds. 
Many atmospheric, spaceborne, and under- 
sea systems are competing for the adminis- 
tration’s blessing as the next major strategic 
weapon system and to advance from the 
relatively cheap ground-test stage into a 
major test program in the operational 
environment, 

The chances of DOD coming up by July 1 
with a Pluto flight-test program that will be 
acceptable to the Joint Committee have to 
be rated as slim. During the past 3 years 
the only clear position that has emerged 
from the Pentagon’s third floor is that new 
strategic weapons really aren’t of interest. 
The current systems, especially the ICBM 
and the Polaris missiles, are considered to be 
invulnerable for far into the future. De- 
velopment of improved systems to overcome 
weaknesses in these weapons and to present 
new defensive problems to an enemy gen- 
erally have been described as unnecessary 
and wasteful by Mr. McNamara. 

Consequently, it appears highly unlikely 
that this policy will be altered to produce 
a Pluto flight-test program of which the 
Joint Committee will approve. The Joint 
Committee objective, before considering the 
authorization of further funding, was to 
obtain reasonable assurances that the DOD 
wanted to go ahead with weapon-system de- 
velopment and could get all the information 
it needed out of the prototype flight vehicles. 

Early in June a more formidable congres- 
sional challenge seems to have dashed all 
hope that Joint Committee pressure could 
have brought about a Pluto flight-test pro- 
gram. This new challenge is based largely 
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upon the fact that the first full-power run 
of the Tory II-C on May 22 was a complete 
success. This was the first of several such 
runs planned next year for the Tory II-C test 
program which the Joint Committee funded. 

The challenge came from the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee in a report 
issued on June 11. The committee said that 
the May 22 test “amply demonstrated the 
successfulness of the ramjet propulsion re- 
actor powerplant. Since there is still no 
military system or requirement for this pow- 
erplant and no engine system or vehicle to 
carry it has been developed up to this time, 
the committee sees no reason why further 
development and testing work is necessary.” 
The Appropriations Committee thereupon cut 
$5.5 million from the joint committee's au- 
thorization and said, “The $1 million which 
has been allowed for this program is for the 
purpose of ‘mothballing’ the project until 
such times as there is a military system and a 
requirement for it.” 

In calling for the generation of a weapon- 
system requirement before further funds 
are made available, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has given Mr. McNamara the task of 
coming to Capitol Hill and explaining his 
policy, unless he wants Pluto to die at once. 
Mr. McNamara must also justify his entire 
technology-building policies. Many Con- 
gressmen do not believe that the Secretary 
is getting maximum effectiveness from his 
R. & D. dollar when he continues to call for 
$20 million a year for a system that is never 
going to be an operational weapon. They 
cite Mr. McNamara’s own extensive state- 
ments about the overriding need for con- 
serving technical resources and investigating 
the widest variety of concepts and systems 
to insure U.S. technical superiority into the 
future. The Congress certainly agrees with 
this basic objective, but few of its members 
will continue to support the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars on systems 
that the administration is going to ignore 
after they are tested successfully and proven 
feasible. 

It is no accident that the Congress is using 
Project Pluto to challenge the administra- 
tion. Pluto is revolutionary in every sense. 

Militarily, it opens the possibility of op- 
erating bombardment/reconnaissance vehi- 
cles in a completely new speed-altitude re- 
gime—mach 8, or about 2,300 miles per hour, 
at altitudes as low as 500 feet. For practical 
purposes the range can be considered as in- 
finite, because there is no technical doubt 
that the nuclear-ramjet vehicle could oper- 
ate for at least 24 hours before radiation and 
heat would begin to deteriorate any of its 
subsystems. Therefore, the vehicle could 
travel around the world at the earth’s maxi- 
mum diameter while making extensive dog- 
leg maneuvers. No nation is close to pos- 
sessing a defense which could intercept such 
a high-speed, low-altitude vehicle attacking 
from any direction. Developing such a de- 
fense would be difficult and costly, at least 
in the same class with an anti-ICBM system. 

The cost/effectiveness rating of Pluto ve- 
hicles must be very high compared to existing 
systems. One major advantage is that a 
low-altitude nuclear-ramjet vehicle has by 
far the largest payload of any flight system 
yet envisioned. Over 25 percent of its weight 
could be carried in the form of weapons or 
other payload. A mach 3, low-altitude, ve- 
hicle powered by a Tory II-C type reactor 
would weigh 150,000 to 200,000 pounds or 
more, and its payload would be more than 
50,000 pounds. It could carry more nuclear 
weapons, and larger weapons if desired, than 
a Polaris submarine, which has a normal 
complement of 16 missiles each with a war- 
head of under 10 megatons. By the same 
reasoning one Tory II-C powered vehicle 
could be more potent than a dozen or so 
Minutemen. 
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A second major advantage is a very high 
guidance-accuracy rating for the low-altitude 
vehicle, even better accuracy than is being 
attributed today to the inertially guided 
ICBM. The system consists of a programed 
inertial system which is corrected at regular 
intervals by measuring the differences in 
height of prominent terrain features along 
the vehicle’s route. Distances from the ve- 
hicle to the geographic features also are 
measured, and the distance and height differ- 
ential information is fed into a computer 
which determines the vehicle’s exact position 
and corrects the inertial system. 

Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., developers of the 
equipment for correcting an inertial-guid- 
ance package, already have tested it success- 
fully in flight under all-weather conditions. 

These two features—a large payload and 
an exceptionally high guidance accuracy— 
combine to give the nuclear-ramjet vehicle 
a high-effectiveness rating compared to cur- 
rent strategic missile systems. The nuclear 
vehicle also has aircraft-type advantages in 
that it can be recalled or given alternate as- 
signments after a flight has been initiated. 
And it is vastly superior to the manned air- 
craft in range and speed at low altitude, and, 
consequently, in ability to penetrate enemy 
defenses. 

Initial cost of a Tory II-C powered vehicle 
purchased in quantity probably would be 
considerably less than a B-52 bomber—say 
$5 million or less. This estimate seems valid 
despite the ramjet's requirement for a large 
quantity of expensive nuclear fuel, The ex- 
treme simplicity of the nuclear ramjet, plus 
the fact that its total empty weight would 
be considerably less than that of a B-52, 
would have a controlling influence on cost. 

Operational costs also should be relatively 
low. Keeping such unmanned vehicles in a 
state of constant readiness certainly would 
be much cheaper than operating a submarine 
or a large bomber and probably comparable 
to the cost of operating one missile silo. 

Many perils are inherent in drawing cost/ 

effectiveness generalizations when a great 
deal of detailed information is not available 
on the weapon system in question, the other 
offensive systems it must be rated against, or 
estimates of the military environment it 
would have to operate against in the next 5 
to 15 years. However, the information avail- 
able on low-altitude nuclear-ramjet vehicles, 
reviewed above, indicates that the Pluto sys- 
tem offers some unique cost/effectiveness ad- 
vantages. 
For instance, it appears that a force of 100 
nuclear-ramjet vehicles could be produced 
for a total cost of under $1 billion in new 
funds. Such a force would have a striking 
strength equivalent to a fleet of 60 Polaris 
submarines or more than the entire complex 
of 950 Minuteman missiles that is in opera- 
tion or on order. A nuclear-ramjet vehicle 
force also would have another great advan- 
tage. It could not be stopped by any existing 
air defense or any AICBM system which 
might be under development. Therefore, it 
would place a new and highly complex prob- 
lem on the shoulders of enemy defense plan- 
ners. In contrast, all new offensive system 
proposals which are pure ballistic or semi- 
ballistic with lifting, maneuverable warheads 
would be vulnerable to any successful anti- 
ICBM system. 

Technically, the Pluto case is strong in sup- 
port of the cost/effectiveness arguments. 
First and foremost, the project’s research 
and development record has been virtually 
spotless so far. Pluto has not been plagued 
by failures and technical setbacks such as 
those which hindered the nuclear aircraft 
program and continue to hinder the nuclear 
rocket development. 

Compared to the other nuclear propulsion 
programs Pluto has been a low priority proj- 
ect with limited funding. Most of its effort 
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has gone toward reactor development. The 
primary objective has been to prove that it is 
feasible to power a mach 3 low altitude 
vehicle with a nuclear ramjet. The scientists 
and engineers at the AEC-University of Cali- 
fornia Lawrence Radiation Laboratory and 
their principal contractors, Ling-Temco- 
Vought and Marquardt Corp., have exceeded 
this original objective. Their Tory II-C re- 
actor design has been proven in full-power 
tests at the Nevada Test Station at Jack- 
ass Flats. Its detail design has stood up to 
the rigors of a 1,060° F., 50,400-pound-per- 
square-foot airstream, the same as would 
pass through the reactor during mach 3 
flight. 

As a flight weight reactor the Tory II-C has 
several features which distinguish it from 
stationary power reactors on the ground, or 
reactors used in submarines, aircraft car- 
riers, or merchant ships. Most important 
is a very high power-to-weight ratio. Power- 
plants in high performance flight vehicles 
must deliver high power for minimum pos- 
sible weight. Nuclear powered vehicles are 
no exception. 

Power-to-weight ratios for nuclear power- 
plants are sensitive information. But it is 
known that the nuclear turbojets in the nu- 
clear-powered airplane program were about 
50 times better from the power-to-weight 
standpoint than the engine system in the 
Nautilus, the first nuclear-powered subma- 
rine, and about 200 times better than the 
atomic-powered merchantman, the NS Sa- 
vannah. The Pluto powerplant’s power-to- 
weight ratio is many times superior to any 
planned for the nuclear airplane. One ma- 
jor reason is the difference in shielding 
weight. The airplane had to carry more than 
100,000 pounds of shielding to protect the 
crew. Pluto vehicles need only a “shadow” 
shield weighing a few thousand pounds to 
stop radiation from streaming directly from 
the reactor into the payload bay, the guidance 
system, automatic pilot, cooling system, etc., 
all of which are thousands of times more 
resistant to radiation than are humans. 

Pluto also gets a weight advantage be- 
cause it is a throw-away unit. It is intended 
to operate for about 24 hours at the most 
and then to be either incinerated in an ene- 
my target or to be sent to the bottom of the 
sea on command from base. There are no 
plans to bring a Pluto vehicle back to a base, 
service it, and use it again. The require- 
ments for a long service life and ground 
maintenance added many thousands of 
pounds to the nuclear airplane. 

Another weight advantage falls to Pluto 
because its reactor wall temperatures must 
be around 2.200 F. or higher. This is at least 
500° F. hotter than the wall temperatures 
required in nuclear turbojets powering a high 
subsonic-speed airplane. 

The nuclear ramjet must operate at 
around mach 3 to have enough ram pressure 
to overcome the high pressure losses asso- 
ciated with airfiow through the reactor. At 
this speed the air enters the engine at 1,000° 
F., and the reactor must be much hotter to 
produce the required thrust. Thrust-to- 
weight ratio of the nuclear ramjet depends 
heavily upon the maximum wall temperature 
achieved in the reactor. If it could be pushed 
up to 2,500° F., then the payload percentage 
probably could go up to more than 50 per- 
cent of the total vehicle weight. 

The high temperature requirement meant 
that Pluto reactors could not be made of the 
low melting point metals used in aircraft, 
shipboard, and ground power reactors. And 
the ramjet reactor could not be made of 
graphite, the nuclear rocket reactor material 
that operates to very high temperatures in 
the 3,000° F. range. Graphite and most other 
high temperature materials oxidize and de- 
teriorate rapidly when exposed to hot air, 
The nuclear environment also imposed se- 
vere requirements, and the materials which 
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conceivably could be used in the ramjet re- 
actor were severely limited. 

Beryllium oxide, a ceramic, was virtually 
the only candidate. It has two serious dis- 
advantages, and a large percentage of Pluto 
funds have gone toward overcoming them. 
First, beryllium oxide is extremely brittle. 
Yet it has to withstand terrific thermal shock 
loads during reactor startup, and heavy 
gust loads and vibrations during mach 3 
flight at sea level in rough air. The key 
technical accomplishments of the Pluto pro- 
gram have been to improve the mechanical 
properties of beryllium oxide and to devise 
design techniques which would hold the 
brittle reactor together for at least one trip 
around the world. 

The second problem is that beryllium oxide 
releases fission fragments, radioactive par- 
ticles, into the airstream when the reactor 
is hot. Reportedly, the rate of release has 
been reduced to the point that there would 
be no hazard to persons on the ground be- 
cause the particles would be released over 
a very large area by a mach 3 missile. 

Successful use of beryllium oxide has re- 
sulted in a relative light, high-power density 
reactor compared to any manned aircraft 
system. The Tory II- reactor is only 4.7 
feet in diameter and 8.5 feet long yet it pro- 
duces 600 million watts of power. 

Much of the low-cost, lightweight and 
relatively high payload percentage of the 
nuclear-ramjet vehicle can be attributed to 
the fact that low-altitude, mach 3, vehicles 
have no need for wings. Under these flight 
conditions a body of approximately cylindri- 
cal shape has as high an aerodynamic effici- 
ency (lift-to-drag ratio) as the best winged 
aircraft. Usually the wings account for 10 
to 15 percent of the total weight of an 
aircraft. If they are removed the payload 
can be increased by this percentage. On 
mach 3 vehicles there is the added bonus of 
reducing the structural heating problems 
when the wings are eliminated. 

Pluto also has benefited from significant 
advances in high-temperature airframe 
structures. Eight years ago there would have 
been some legitimate doubts about building 
even a wingless airframe which would hold 
together for 24 hours of rough sea- 
level flight under the combined heating 
effects of a mach 3 airstream and heavy nu- 
clear radiation. Today, it is considered with- 
in the state of the art to build the Pluto 
vehicle out of sheet steel that formerly was 
available only to turbine wheel designers. 

All subsystems needed in Pluto vehicles 
have been reported in congressional testi- 
mony to be ready or well within the state 
of the art. Some of them, such as the basic 
inertial-guidance system, have been deyel- 
oped to a high state of perfection outside of 
the Pluto program. Others have been studied 
intensely with project funds. One of these 
is an automatically controlled air-inlet sys- 
tem with low reaction time, and a wide range 
of allowable operating conditions which com- 
pensate for the low power response time of 
the reactor. Another is a pneumatic actua- 
tor which sits on the front of the reactor and 
controls its power output by moving hafnium 
control rods into and out of the core. All 
the electronic components necessary for 
Pluto’s communication, navigation, and 
bombing system have been developed in the 
project or in the nuclear airplane program. 

Expert testimony before the Congress has 
indicated that Pluto cannot make any more 
significant progress without flight tests. 
Studies of military vehicles such as the 
SLAM (supersonic low altitude missile) and 
LASV (low altitude supersonic vehicle) also 
are at the point of bogging down without 
more definite data from Pluto flight tests. 

Most Congressmen familiar with the pro- 
gram are highly critical of the administra- 
tion because no formal requirement has been 
generated in the Department of Defense. 
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Undoubtedly, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee will have substantial support in its 
move to cut off Pluto funds unless a re- 
quirement is generated. 

Representative MELVIN Price, Democrat, of 
Illinois, reflected the general tenor of the 
Congress when he recently discussed the 
point. He said, “Consistently, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Air Force have 
stated that one of their main requirements 
is a low-altitude, supersonic aircraft manned 
or unmanned. They have stated this year 
after year. They still state it. They stated 
it again in the mililtary posture hearings 
this year. So they do have a requirement for 
it. Whether they state it as a requirement 
officially or not, they certainly have stated it 
many times in presentations before the 
Armed Services Committees of both Houses 
of Congress.” 

In backing the Pluto development for sev- 
eral years Representative Price and most of 
his colleagues believed they were meeting a 
military requirement. Now that there is con- 
siderable doubt about this point they ap- 
parently are going to push for clarification of 
the mililtary requirements that actually exist 
today and of Department of Defense policies 
used to establish requirements. Until such 
clarification Project Pluto seems destined for 
cold storage. 


SUPREME COURT ERRS GRAVELY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President the News- 
Herald, of Morganton, N.C., published 
in its issue of July 13 a thoughtful edito- 
rial entitled “Supreme Court Errs Grave- 
ly.” The editorial merits wide dissemi- 
nation; therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Supreme Court Errs GRAVELY 


The U.S. Supreme Court went far afield in 
a recent decision on State legislative reap- 
portionment when it laid down a “one man, 
one vote” guide. 

Unlike some decisions by the Nation's high- 
est tribunal that have brought immediate 
howls which gradually subsided, this ruling 
resulted in a low rumbling of protest which 
will rise to thundering proportions when 
more and more people begin to realize what 
the Court has done. 

In an era when a favorite pastime has been 
to verbally blast the Supreme Court, it may 
well be that this reapportionment decision 
will bring the most lasting and, to the pub- 
lic's respect for the Court, the most damaging 
criticism. 

It is not that the Supreme Court should not 
concern itself with legislative reapportion- 
ment. When State legislatures fail to pro- 
vide reasonable and rational adjustment 
to population changes and leave the State in 
the control of small segments of the citizen- 
ry, they are inviting Federal Court interven- 
tion. Too often the Court has been criticized 
for acting on matters coming to it by default 
through inaction of the States. 

The Supreme Court gave some directional 
signs some time ago on reapportionment, 
and this served as a warning to States to put 
their legislative houses in order in the matter 
of representation. It had a wholesome effect, 
we thought. This earlier view undoubtedly 
exerted influence on the decision of North 
Carolinians in January to reject the little 
Federal amendment which would have 
heightened the disparity between population 
and geographical representation in the gen- 
eral assembly. To have approved the Tar 
Heel amendment would have been to invite 
Federal Court disapproval. 
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But until the latest decision, the Supreme 
Court appeared willing to let the States work 
out their problem within certain generally 
prescribed rules. It had not appeared to be 
the purpose or the desire of the Court to fix 
exact boundaries of legislative districts or 
to lay down with exactitude in all particulars 
how the States must set up their apportion- 
ment plan. 

Now the Supreme Court, in its serious 
plunge into the morass of reapportionment 
problems, says, in effect, that all States must 
conform to a course of action that will give 
to them the sameness of peas in a pod. It 
will not matter what traditions are behind 
any State’s representation plan, whether leg- 
islative apportionment was set on the basis 
of population for one house and on geography 
for the other, or a mixture of both. 

Eliminated is local discretion or experimen- 
tation. It will not matter what the people of 
a State themselves want. The Supreme Court 
has indicated that it will pipe the tune, 
down to the last note, and the theme will be 
“one man, one vote.” 

What is disturbing is the Court’s pre- 
sumptuous course of dictating an inflexible, 
restrictive pattern in all its minutiae, Popu- 
lation is undoubtedly the best basis for legis- 
lative representation, but it has not been the 
only one. 

The Founding Fathers provided a Congress 
consisting of a House set up on a basis of 
population but with a Senate assigned geo- 
graphically—two to a State, no matter its 
size. These Founding Fathers did not make 
population the sole determinant in the gov- 
erning of the Republic. Now the Supreme 
Court comes along with a ruling which would 
seem destined, if carried out to its conclu- 
sion, to reach out and say that the U.S. Sen- 
ate, provided for by the U.S. Constitution, is 
unconstitutional. The idea is fantastic but 
it is seen as a disturbing possibility by those 
who have studied the effect of the Court’s 
ruling. 

It would appear to be the business of the 
U.S. Supreme Court to be concerned about 
the rights of all citizens in the matter of 
legislative representation, and this concern 
can express itself in ways which serve to 
prod and needle lethargic State legislatures 
to protect those rights. 

But the Supreme Court wades out over its 
head when it dictates in all detail how every 
State legislature must be set up, robbing the 
people of voice in any change of legislative 
machinery and depriving legislators them- 
selves of any leeway in establishing variety. 
Every legislature must be cast in substanti- 
ally the same mold—a mold shaped by the 
Court. No consideration is given to what 
the framers of the several constitutions 
wanted. 

By indirection, the Court questions the 
wisdom of the Federal Government's own 
organization, which called for a stabilizing 
force in the legislative to be obtained by two 
Senators from each State elected for a longer 
term and from Representatives, elected for 
shorter terms, who are chosen on the basis of 
population. America’s own system of checks 
and balances include the administrative and 
judicial in addition to the legislative, each 
with separate functions. It’s unlikely that 
the revered Founding Fathers, even with the 
wisdom which enabled them to devise the 
machinery for what was to become a highly 
successful and fabulously large Republic, 
envisioned a judicial arm capable of laying 
down the law of the land unchecked by 
either of the other arms of Government and 
lacking in self-restraint. 

The edict that holds that one man, one 
vote is mandatory under the Constitution 
can spring only from a complete lack of re- 
straint, heavily larded with arrogance. 

Few decisions have ever brought down on 
the head of the Supreme Court the wave of 
criticism which this adventure will bring to 
it. 
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BAIL: THE RIGHT OF ALL 


Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittees on Constitutional Rights 
and on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, on which I serve, have scheduled 
joint hearings in the first week of August 
on three bills, S. 2838, S. 2839, and S. 
2840. These bills seek to eliminate in- 
equities now existing in the bail proce- 
dures in the Federal judicial system. In 
the unending effort to perfect the ma- 
chinery through which equal justice un- 
der the law is assured, these bills have 
special significance. Because of the 
compelling need for this legislation, I 
should like to take a moment to com- 
ment on these bills and to compliment 
the Vera Foundation and the Attorney 
General for their work in spurring such 
reform. 

In theory, the bail bond has two in- 
terrelated purposes: Bail, to allow the 
accused his freedom until brought to trial 
and bond, to insure the appearance of 
the accused at the trial. In practice, 
however, neither of these ideals is real- 
ized for the bail system serves only to 
equate human freedom with the ability 
to pay. 

Our Founding Fathers recognized the 
inherent need for fair bail procedures 
when they wrote into the Constitution 
the eighth amendment which forbids the 
imposition of excessive bail. Frequent- 
ly, the realization of this standard has 
been frustrated by modern realities. To 
the indigent, the imposition of any mon- 
etary bail requirement is often, in fact, 
excessive. A recent report documented 
this well: 

Those who go free on bail are released not 
because they are innocent but because they 
can buy their liberty. The balance are de- 
tained not because they are guilty but be- 
cause they are poor. Though the accused be 
harmless, and has a home, family, and a job 
which make it likely that—if released—he 
would show up for trial, he may still be 
held. Conversely, the habitual offender who 
may be dangerous to the safety of the com- 
munity may gain his release. 


The legal profession has increasingly 
recognized the fact that the decision of 
the judge who sets the bail is less im- 
portant than the cooperation of the com- 
mercial bail bondsman who provides the 
bond. His determination of the fitness 
of the accused for bail is final and in no 
way appealable. The indigent, the first 
offender, and the transient are those 
least favored by the bail bondsman, for 
him, determination is weighed on the 
scale of the businessman, rather than on 
the scale of justice. 

To eliminate this situation in the Fed- 
eral judicial system, S. 2838 and S. 2840 
were drafted. The first provides that no 
person shall be denied bail solely because 
of his financial inability to post bond. 
Under the provisions of the bill, the in- 
digent can be released on his own recog- 
nizance in the absence of a showing 
by the prosecutor of good cause which 
would militate against his release. This 
approach is in keeping with our tradi- 
tional presumption that a man is inno- 
cent until proven guilty. Contrast this 
against the present practice which often 
imprisons the innocent and thus pun- 
ishes him for the crime of being poor. 
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However, the bill also protects society 
and insures the presence of the defend- 
ant in a far more effective manner than 
the posting of another’s money. Failure 
to appear at the time of trial is made a 
felony with stringent penalties, 

S. 2840 further refines bail require- 
ments by providing that persons ad- 
mitted to bail be permitted to make a 
cash deposit with the court in lieu of 
sureties or collateral security. This de- 
posit is refundable at the time of the 
accused’s appearance. 

S. 2839 deals with a related problem. 
It provides that all persons convicted of 
offenses in Federal courts must receive 
credit toward their sentence for the time 
spent in custody as a result of inability 
to procure bail while awaiting trial. The 
Federal law requires that this credit be 
given when there is conviction for crimes 
which carry mandatory minimum sen- 
tence, but it is not required in other 
cases. Simple justice would indicate 
that preconviction detention is equally 
onerous to one as another and each 
should be entitled to the credit. 

The hearings represent another step 
toward meeting the challenge expressed 
by Attorney General Kennedy in a re- 
cent address to the National Conference 
on Bail and Criminal Justice. He stated 
that the challenge facing those con- 
cerned with improvements in criminal 
justice is to insure that “for the poor 
man, the word law does not mean an 
enemy, a technicality, an obstruction. 
Let us see to it that law, for all men, 
means justice.” 

All who are dedicated to eliminating 
the abuses in the present application of 
the bail procedures owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Attorney General and his 
staff at the Department of Justice for 
their efforts in expanding the number of 
cases in which defendants in Federal 
eases are released on their own recog- 
nizance and for their efforts in making 
the recent Bail Bond Conference a 
success. 

The remarkable work of the Vera 
Foundation has already been docu- 
mented in the Recorp by Senator Ervin 
and others and is to be commended for 
its missionary work in the field of bail 
reform. Through the Manhattan bail 
project, the groundwork has been laid 
for much of the legislation and reform 
now being considered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete address of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the National Conference on Bail 
and Criminal Justice on May 29, 1964, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
BAIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE, INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ROOM, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
May 29, 1964 
I would like to begin by reading to you 

briefly from a report on bail. “In too many 

instances,” it says, the present system 
neither guarantees security to society nor 
safeguards the rights of the accused.” It is 

“lax with those with whom should be strin- 

gent and stringent with those with whom 

it could be safely less severe.” And the 
report goes on to recommend a greater use 
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of the summons to avoid unnecessary arrests 
and the inauguration of factfinding investi- 
gations so that bail can be tailored to the 
individual. 

This report sounds very much like a 
product of this National Conference on Bail 
and Criminal Justice. It is not; it was writ- 
ten 37 years ago. Nevertheless, there is little 
about the present problems of bail which it 
does not tell us. The author of the report, 
Arthur Lawton Beeley, dean emeritus of the 
University of Utah Law School, is here today 
and it is proper for us to acknowledge his 
enduring contribution to the topic which 
brings us here now. 

As Dean Beeley's report of 1927 makes clear, 
that concern is not new. For 175 years, the 
right to bail has not been a right to release; 
it has been a right merely to put up money 
for release, and 1964 can hardly be described 
as the year in which the defects in the bail 
system were discovered. 

What is new, however, is the spirit of the 
period in which we approach those defects. 
We live in a time of growing awareness and 
responsiveness to the problems of criminal 
justice. There is an increasing concern 
among people all over the country who want 
to insure that the scales of our legal system 
weigh justice, not wealth. 

A number of factors contribute to the 
development of this concern. The Gideon 
decision of the Supreme Court, requiring the 
appointment of counsel for poor defendants 
in State as well as Federal cases, is an im- 
portant factor. The recommendations of our 
committee on poverty and the administration 
of justice, chaired by Professor Allen, are an 
important contribution. The administra- 
tion’s criminal justice bill, now in a joint 
Senate-House conference after passage by 
both bodies, is another factor. 

This conference is an expression of the 
same spirit. What has been made clear here 
is that our present attitudes toward bail are 
not only cruel, but that they are illogical. 
What has been demonstrated here is that 
usually, only one factor determines whether 
a defendant stays in jail prior to trial. 

That factor is not guilt or innocence. It is 
not the nature of the crime. It is not the 
character of the defendant. That factor, 
simply, is money. 

And what this conference has demon- 
strated, perhaps above all, is that there is a 
great deal we can do to remedy that fact 
and to right the scales. 

We have undertaken to do so at the Federal 
level. It is, after all, not the department of 
prosecution but the Department of Justice 
over which the Attorney General presides. 
As Mr. Justice Sutherland once observed, the 
interest of the Government in a criminal pro- 
secution “is not that it shall win a case, 
but that justice shall be done.” 

The Department’s cosponsorship of this 
conference coincides with our own efforts to 
make a wholesale reevaluation of bail prac- 
tices. We began, as you know, in March 1963, 
by instructing all U.S. attorneys to recom- 
mend the release of defendants on their own 
recognizance in every practicable case. 

We now have the results of a survey to find 
out how well this new policy has worked. 
They are illuminating. The rate of release 
on recognizance—without bail—has tripled, 
from 6 percent of defendants to 18 percent. 
Four districts release more than 65 percent 
of their defendants without bail. Despite 
these increases, the percentage of those who 
have failed to appear has remained about 
214 percent, just about the same rate as 
among those who are required to post bail. 

But even these advances are a bare begin- 
ning. Our survey also shows that 32 dis- 
tricts released less than 10 percent of their 
defendants on recognizance last year, and 
13 of these released less than 4 percent. 

There is no question that circumstances 
vary in different Federal judicial districts, 
just as they vary among your communities. 
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There are perfectly sound explanations for 
variations in the number of persons released 
without bail. But for the rate to vary from 
under 4 percent in some districts to over 65 
percent in others indicates a far higher range 
than should be tolerated within a single 
judicial system. 

One immediate step the Federal Govern- 
ment can and will take is to probe more 
deeply into the reasons for this range. We 
need to determine how more defendants can 
safely be released pending trial. 

At the Federal level, we also can undertake 
experimental study of other approaches. Per- 
haps the most important is the use of the 
summons in lieu of arrest, a procedure de- 
scribed yesterday by Commissioner Murphy 
of New York. 

I hope that within the next year, we can 
expand in U.S. Attorney’s offices the experi- 
mental use of this summons procedure, as 
recommended by the Allen Committee and 
authorized by the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

It is our belief that such experimentation 
can help us to improve the administration 
of justice in the Federal system. It can also 
provide information and examples of benefit 
to you, at the State and local levels, who 
must contend with so much greater a share 
of the problem. 

Indeed, providing such assistance and 
guidance is one of the purposes of this con- 
ference. It is to this end that Mr. Schweitzer 
and I, as cosponsors of the conference, have 
established a three-point program of assist- 
ance: 

1. We will shortly announce an executive 
board which will sponsor regional conferences 
on bail and criminal justice later this year 
in various parts of the country; 

2. A detailed report of the work of this 
conference will be prepared and distributed 
to you and other law enforcement officials 
around the country; 

3. We will seek to provide staff assistance 
to any communities which want to follow the 
examples of the projects we have heard about 
here. 

These steps, like our Federal efforts, can be 
of assistance to you. But they cannot, by 
themselves, spare citizens from the physical, 
fiscal, and social cost of unnecessary or un- 
just imprisonment. That job is one for the 
law enforcement officials of the communities 
of the Nation. 

Our consideration of the problem and of 
the potential solutions here has been dili- 
gent, but however diligent we are, I believe 
it would be a delusion for us to consider that 
the simple fact of our meeting here is some 
kind of major accomplishment. 

The real work of the National Bail Con- 
ference cannot be done at meetings in 
Washington. It must be accomplished by 
action in the communities you represent. 

What the conference does establish is 
that such action is possible—and that even 
one individual can accomplish a great deal. 

Mr. Louis Schweitzer is an example. He 
is a chemical engineer, an outsider to the 
field of law and law enforcement. When he 
learned that people in New York City were 
held in jail for as long as a year prior to 
trial, he was not simply troubled; he sought 
to do something about it. 

Think how much that resolve, of one man, 
has accomplished: the Vera Foundation, 
Manhattan bail project, the new Manhattan 
summons project—and even, to a large ex- 
tent, this conference—are the results of his 
concern. And all this has happened in 
only 3 years. 

Another example is that set by the two 
young men who serve as codirectors of this 
conference and whose energy and intelli- 
gence has propelled it from its inception. 
One is Daniel J. Freed, an antitrust attor- 
ney in the Department of Justice, who has 
contributed greatly not only to this confer- 
ence, but also to the District of Columbia 
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bail project, the Allen committee, and other 
efforts in the field. 

The other is Herbert Sturz, executive di- 
rector of the Vera Foundation, whose work 
has great continuing effect not only in New 
York, but in other cities which have sought 
out his assistance. 

Yesterday, you heard a description of the 
work being done in Des Moines. That effort, 
likewise, stems from the interest and con- 
cern of one man—Gil Cranberg, an editorial 
writer for the Des Moines Register. His ar- 
ticles on the abuses of the bail system led 
directly to the development of the Des Moines 
project. 

There has been similar effort or interest in 
other cities. The grant to finance this con- 
ference was made June 1, 1963. At that 
time, only four or five communities had bail 
projects underway. Now the number has in- 
creased fourfold. 

Such programs can be developed in every 
community and I would like to suggest four 
steps toward doing so: 

1. Myths and misconceptions about the 
bail process flourish among too many 
lawyers and even law enforcement Officials. 
Collecting the facts about the bail system 
in your own community is an important 
starting point toward correction. 

2. The same is true of the public, which 
has little occasion to think about the pur- 
pose of the bail system, let alone its abuses. 
A program of public education, like that 
conducted in Des Moines, can provide broad 
public support for efforts at reform. 

3. A variety of experimental programs have 
been discussed and evaluated at this con- 
ference. These programs, which require 
little if any legislative authority, may very 
well be adapted to the particular conditions 
of your community. 

The fourth point is a fundamental one. 
I began by speaking of the current spirit of 
concern for criminal justice in America and 
I would like to return to it now. By our 
concern for the abuses of the bail system, 
we can see to it that America does not un- 
justly punish the man who is already serv- 
ing a life sentence of poverty. 

But this conference presents us— 
prosecutors, police, sheriffs, judges, lawyers— 
all of us, a challenge which goes beyond 
the mechanics or abuses of our bail system. 
That challenge extends to the entire rela- 
tionship of the poor man and the courts. 

Let us today accept that larger challenge. 
Let us see to it that for the poor man, the 
word law does not mean an enemy, a tech- 
nicality, an obstruction. Let us see to it 
that law, for all men, means justice. 


TWA PURCHASES PLANES 


Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. President, last 
Monday the Douglas Aircraft Co. and 
Trans World Airlines jointly announced 
the order by TWA of 20 Douglas DC-9 
twin jet transports with an option for 
20 more. This represents the largest 
DC-9 order to date and brings to 54 the 
total number now on order. 

This large order continues the historic 
and successful relationship between one 
of the world’s greatest aircraft com- 
panies and one of the world’s best air- 
lines. It was 32 years ago this month 
that TWA solicited a bid from Douglas 
to build “an all-metal, trimotored trans- 
port aircraft, capable of carrying at least 
12 passengers with comfortable seats and 
ample leg room, cruising speed of 100- 
145 miles per hour and range of 1,080 
miles.” In response to this solicitation, 
Douglas built the DC-1, which was rolled 
out of the Douglas Santa Monica factory 
31 years ago this month. This was rap- 
idly followed by the DC-2 and the DC-3, 
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the workhorse of civil air transport and 
one of the most valuable planes of World 
War II. 

The old DC-3 is still with us today, 
although many generations of aircraft 
have bypassed it. After 32 years of tech- 
nological developments and growth in 
speed and size, our airlines are flying 
transoceanic jets at just below sonic 
speed. On the horizon is the supersonic 
transport. It is significant to me that 
while we continue our advances in size 
and speed, we are now returning to 
smaller aircraft designed for shorter 
routes and smaller cities which will give 
to more people the benefit of comfort- 
able and safe jet transportation. I am 
confident that these smaller jet aircraft, 
such as the DC-9, will become the work- 
horse of the future just as the DC-3 was 
in the past. 

The TWA order gives the DC-9 pro- 
gram a big boost and assures the con- 
tinuation of the DC-8. These two air- 
craft will be built on a joint production 
line permitting economies of production 
on both aircraft. 

The DC-9 will be valuable for com- 
mercial use and will also have military 
applications. It could be used for medi- 
cal air evacuation purposes or for the 
transportation of military cargo. As the 
military administrative and special pur- 
poses fleet becomes obsolete, the military 
will have to find a new plane to meet 
its needs. 

TWA’s decision to purchase this 
shorthaul American-made jet will be a 
marked advantage to the U.S. economy. 
It keeps in this country millions of 
American dollars, many of which in re- 
cent months have been flowing across 
the Atlantic as a result of orders by 
other domestic airlines for the foreign 
competitor of the DC-9. It continues 
TWA's tradition of flying all U.S, man- 
ufactured aircraft and puts TWA well 
along the way to becoming the first air- 
line to have an all-jet fleet. 

I congratulate both Douglas and TWA 
and hope that the DC-9 will bring to 
both of them the success and prestige 
which the DC-3 did a short 30 years ago, 
and that they will continue to aspire to 
leadership in many fields of aviation. 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to see that the House yesterday 
passed the land and water conservation 
fund bill. This is an historic forward 
step in helping to meet the demand for 
outdoor recreation. The chairman of 
the House Interior Committee, Mr. As- 
PINALL, is to be congratulated for the 
steadfastness and the skill with which 
ne 4 the bill through the other 

ody. 

In the discussion on the House floor, 
my colleague Representative O'HARA 
raised the question of the apportionment 
of funds to the States under H.R. 3846 
as reported by the House committee. 
Mr. ASPINALL indicated very clearly that 
there is latitude in the bill for the Sec- 
retary in making the decisions on ap- 
portionment. 

I welcome this exchange because it 
had appeared that the bill discriminated 
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against the heavily populated States, 
many of them in the midwest and east 
where the need for land acquisition is 
most acute and most costly. I hope that 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, in its further deliberation on 
this legislation, will expand on the legis- 
lative history initiated in the House, and 
will make doubly sure that the funds 
are equitably distributed. 


BETTER MANAGEMENT IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a most dis- 
tinguished body of businessmen con- 
cerned with the quality of Government 
employment and personnel policies to- 
day published an impressive and 
thoughtful study. 

The proposals of the Committee for 
Economic Development were prepared 
by a group of businessmen under the 
chairmanship of Marion B. Folsom who, 
among his other accomplishments, has 
had a distinguished career in Govern- 
ment service. 

I commend this report to my col- 
leagues, especially the introductory 
statement, and the chapters on “A Per- 
manent Instrument for Managerial Im- 
provement,” and “Compensating High 
Level Personnel.” 

Also, Mr. Folsom and Don K. Price, 
dean of the Graduate School of Public 
Administration of Harvard University, 
have written outstanding articles on this 
subject. Mr. Folsom’s article is entitled 
“CED and Government Management”; 
Mr. Price’s article is on “Incentives for 
Public Service.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the three sections of the 
CED report and the articles written by 
Mr. Folsom and Mr. Price printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The long-term success of any complex 
organization depends on its key people. This 
is as true in Government as in private enter- 
prise. For this reason, the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development centers this policy 
statement on those career and political ex- 
ecutives holding senior positions in depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, and independent 
agencies, on whom the effective manage- 
ment of the Federal Government depends. 

This statement focuses on the need for 
highly skilled, intelligent, and broad-gaged 
individuals to provide management and 
leadership for the more than 5 million civil- 
ians and military personnel in the Federal 
service. It describes the changing nature of 
the management job in Government. It 
identifies the kinds of tasks performed by 
people in the upper echelons of Federal 
service. It recommends specific improve- 
ments to enhance the capacity of the Fed- 
eral Government to attract, develop, retain, 
and make productive the kinds and numbers 
of people needed. 

The problem of top-level personnel man- 
agement in the Federal Government has been 
studied before. The 1937 report of the 
President's Committee on Administrative 
Management (Louis Brownlow, Luther A. 
Gulick, Charles E. Merriam) emphasized the 
need for modernization and extension of 
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Federal personnel administration. Later, 
the Hoover Commissions (1949 and 1955) 
suggested a number of steps to improve 
Federal personnel practices. These and 
other studies recommended many means for 
correcting problems they identified, but often 
they proposed no mechanism for following 
through on their recommendations. 

This committee believes that more atten- 
tion should be given to maintaining capable 
managerial and professional staffs in the 
executive branch. While the President has 
both the responsibility and the power to 
achieve this goal, he needs more adequate 
tools with which to work. 

Accordingly we recommend, in chapter VI 
of his statement, a means for increasing the 
President's supervision and control over his 
top management group: establishment of a 
suitable instrumentality in the Executive 
Office of the President. This instrumentality 
would make it possible for the President to 
give stronger leadership in personnel admin- 
istration to those serving at top echelons in 
the career service. This, together with the 
proper functioning of personnel management 
in the agencies, would provide a well- 
balanced means for improving management 
throughout the Government. 

We also recommend improvements in per- 
sonnel administration, involving selection, 
executive and professional development, and 
compensation, the most important of which 
are summarized here: 

Recognition in each department and 
agency of the vital character of the upper 
level personnel function, and assignment of 
special responsibility for it to a member 
of the agency’s top management group. 

Assistance to the President-elect and his 
department and agency heads in finding, 
selecting, and appointing key political ex- 
ecutives. 

Reexamination of department and agency 
programs designed to determine their re- 
quirements for top level people and to as- 
sess the adequacy of current agency recruit- 
ing efforts at upper levels. 

Expansion of programs in the departments 
and agencies for executive and professional 
development, so as to apply the best prac- 
tices used by modern business and Govern- 
ment in identifying, training, and utilizing 
persons of outstanding quality. 

Annual performance review for each of 
these key people by agency selection boards 
that would be concerned with promotion 
potentials as well as with corrective meas- 
ures for failures in performance and growth. 

Establishment of two new and higher 
career grades, with entry limited in numbers 
to those with superlative achievement records 
and highest potential, involving suitable 
salary recognition and distinctive status, 

Increased compensation at upper levels in 
Federal service, at least to the minimums 
recommended by the Randall Advisory Panel 
on Federal Salary Systems in 1963; and es- 
tablishment of a means for objective deter- 
mination of sound and equitable adjust- 
ments in future years. 

Adoption of common business practices 
concerning expense reimbursement by the 
Federal Government for its responsible exec- 
utives, covering legitimate expenses resulting 
from the job held. 

These recommendations and the many 
others contained in this statement are es- 
sential, we believe, to improve management 
effectiveness in the Federal service. We are 
convinced that the various specific problems 
dealt with in this statement are interlocked, 
and that their resolution requires recognition 
of their interrelationships. 


A PERMANENT INSTRUMENT FOR MANAGERIAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

Any solution to problems of top personnel 

management in the Federal Establishment 

must recognize three major centers of inter- 

est: the departments and agencies; the Civil 
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Service Commission; and the Presidency— 
including the White House staff and the 
Executive Office. 

In this statement, we have emphasized 
that each department and agency head is 
primarily responsible for the quality and 
performance of his executive personnel. We 
have recommended that those with top re- 
sponsibility give close personal attention to 
matters of personnel management at upper 
levels, and that adequate staff support be 
provided to assist in recruiting, assigning, 
developing, and utilizing available executive 
and professional personnel. 

Matters affecting presidential appoint- 
ments in any agency obviously require close 
liaison with the President’s immediate White 
House staff. On the other hand, liaison with 
the Civil Service Commission is required in 
day-to-day personnel actions affecting the 
bulk of agency manpower, for positions un- 
der Commission jurisdiction. For agencies 
and positions excepted from this jurisdic- 
tion, each agency's special responsibility is 
clear. In these latter fields, it is assumed 
that the departmental or agency personnel 
director—usually a career officer—will be 
responsible. 

There remain, however, management ac- 
tions involving the 8,600 upper level political 
and career personnel with whom we are 
concerned in this statement. Our position is 
that the department or agency head should 
deputize someone within his immediate offi- 
cial family to carry this responsibility. 
Whether this key officer may, for example, 
be a special assistant to the agency chief, or 
his administrative deputy, or the agency per- 
sonnel director, is a major decision for each 
agency head to make. We make the recom- 
mendation without suggesting uniform im- 
plementation. 

To achieve best results agency manage- 
ment improvement programs should be 
adapted to conditions prevailing in the 
agency. But of course no Federal depart- 
ment or agency—even the Department of 
Defense with its million civilian employees— 
can exist as a universe unto itself. While 
these organizations differ greatly in size and 
function, the President is constitutionally 
responsible for performance and effectiveness 
in all of them. He alone is vested with an 
all-service, Government-wide perspective, 
and with authority throughout the executive 
establishment, 

The Civil Service Commission has varying 
jurisdiction over many of the separate per- 
sonnel systems and services in the executive 
branch. However, several Federal personnel 
systems and a number of agencies are stat- 
utorily exempted from its control. In 1961, 
the President personally named the Chair- 
man as presidential adviser on personnel 
policies throughout the Government, but 
both the Commission and its chairman are 
handicapped in undertaking positive dy- 
namic measures to improve upper level man- 
agement. We believe these handicaps are 
inherent in the Commission’s organization, 
in the laws which govern its actions, and in 
its established patterns of operation. There- 
fore, we believe that it is unfair to hold the 
Commission responsible for carrying out the 
recommendations made in this statement. 

The Commission is a bipartisan body with 
historic responsibility for keeping spoils, in- 
fluence, and political discrimination out of 
the Federal service. This responsibility dis- 
qualifies it in dealing effectively with those 
among the 8,600 positions discussed in this 
statement that are high in political sensi- 
tivity. The Commission has many adminis- 
trative assignments, in addition to those 
delegated to the departments and agencies 
over the past quarter century, and it has a 
quasi-legislative function involving the is- 
suance of rules and regulations. It acts as 
a quasi-judicial body in respect to appeals by 
Federal employees (there were over 7,000 ap- 
peals in fiscal 1963)—a function which 
makes it an adversary, in one sense, to 
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agency management. And in 1961 President 
Kennedy designated the Commission as 
management adviser on labor relations with 
Federal employees—a most difficult assign- 
ment. 

Although the Pendleton Act of 1883 spec- 
ified its responsibility to the President, the 
Commission has developed close relation- 
ships with Congress and congressional com- 
mittees, as reflected in a huge volume of de- 
tailed enactments controlling its actions. 
The Commission is regarded as spokesman 
before congressional committees for all Fed- 
eral employees in pay matters and in many 
other fields, even though its jurisdiction is 
limited. 

There has been a distinct improvement 
over the past quarter century in the effec- 
tiveness of the Commission. It has delegated 
many of its administrative tasks which, be- 
fore World War II, led to its description as 
“a paper mill.” It has assumed a more con- 
structive role in developing policy and in 
encouraging better practices in the agencies. 
Nevertheless, in the light of considerations 
just noted, we believe it is impractical to rely 
upon the Commission to make the recom- 
mendations of ths statement effective. 

The third factor in solving top level per- 
sonnel problems in the Federal Establishment 
is the President and his staff support in the 
White House and the Executive Office. In 
selecting the 500 top presidential appointees, 
and in getting necessary political and con- 
gresslonal clearances, the President depends 
chiefly on his immediate White House staff. 
Each President has approached problems of 
political selection in his own way, but all 
have relied heavily on their own staffs within 
the White House in making these critical 
appointments. 

The President's influence, however, extends 
beyond the selection of his own appointees. 
The President sets the tone of management 
in the executive branch. At present, there 
is no administrative mechanism suited to 
the President’s need for detailed support in 
working with upper level personnel manage- 
ment problems. 

Managers of more than 80 departments 
and agencies are directly responsible to the 
President as Chief Executive. These men 
are aggressive, strong-minded advocates of 
their own programs, They have their own 
clienteles especially concerned with agency 
interests. The task to which the President 
must address himself is that of attempting 
to bring harmony and unity of purpose into 
this vast array of personnel and to channel 
the highly competent and effective initiative 
of these managers. 

Although the President of the United 
States is constitutionally the Chief Executive, 
his capacity to exert effective leadership in 
personnel matters has been progressively lim. 
ited. In the past 175 years, the Federal serv- 
ice has evolved from one in which the Presi- 
dent could control nearly all appointments 
to one in which he effectively controls only 
afew. Yet the President cannot evade a con- 
stitutional responsibility for performance 
and results in the entire executive branch. 

The president of any large corporation 
with so little effective control over his key 
executives would be severely restricted in his 
ability to accomplish corporate objectives 
and to operate the business effectively and 
profitably. The corporate head cannot be 
expected—any more than the President of 
the United States—to concern himself with 
all detailed personnel actions in each sub- 
sidiary. Hence he must have the means to 
assure himself that these actions are being 
well handled. Selection of key personnel 
evaluation of their effectiveness—and their 
placement where and when they are need- 
ed—are primary essentials to sound manage- 
ment in industry. Surely, the same princi- 
ples apply to public organizations. 

Serious erosion of presidential capacity to 
maintain high standards in the executive 
establishment began with the spoils system. 
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President Jackson considered it essential 
that Federal officeholders be sympathetic to 
the ends of the administration and the 
party. He placed a premium on party and 
personal loyalty, sometimes to the neglect of 
such other qualities as honesty and per- 
formance. The net effect was to diminish 
presidential influence over the administra- 
tive system, not to enhance it. 

As a result reformers began to agitate for 
basing appointments to Federal service on 
merit rather than political partisanship. 
Finally, President Garfield’s death at the 
hands of a disgruntled jobseeker evoked 
such public indignation that the Pendleton 
Civil Service Act was enacted in 1883. 
Gradually, more and more civilian jobs were 
placed under the merit system until, by 
1940, over 90 percent of them were included 
in some form of merit coverage. 

While the prevailing merit system pre- 
sumably allows only capable people to be 
appointed, it has not completely ruled out 
the workings of the spoils system. A Con- 
gressman or Senator may exert more influ- 
ence on appointments and key promotions 
in the agencies with which he deals, as a 
member of an appropriations subcommit- 
tee or of a substantive committee, than the 
President who is charged with constitu- 
tional responsibility for results. 

From 1883 to about 1930, it was clear that 
the Congress had accepted the constitutional 
concept of delegating to the President the 
authority to make Executive appointments, 
manage the bureaucracy, and issue the 
necessary rules and regulations governing 
details of the civil service. Since 1930, a 
change has occurred. Congress has enacted 
a mass of detailed legislation, tending to 
freeze many administrative details of per- 
sonnel administration into statute, thus de- 
priving the President and his Cabinet of 
needed discretion and flexibility. 

The Civil Service Commission has counted 
more than 1,500 separate statutes affecting 
personnel, the vast majority enacted since 
1930. The Commission is now preparing a 
codification of these laws. In 1952, the Com- 
mission’s annual report said: 

“The last few years have seen a growing 
tendency on the part of Congress to legislate 
on the details of personnel administration. 
The Commission believes that by going be- 
yond statements of policy and legislative in- 
tent to spell out procedures of carrying them 
out, Congress often creates a rigidity of oper- 
ation and administration that interferes 
with efficient personnel management in the 
executive branch. Administrative rules and 
regulations are flexible and easily altered to 
suit changing conditions. Personnel pro- 
cedures set by law can be changed only by 
new legislation after a necessarily lengthy 
process.” 

Under the present system, the President 
can exert only minimal influence over the 
selection, supervision, motivation, and eval- 
uation of the thousands of key career execu- 
tives on whom he must depend for effective 
execution of his policies. Obviously, he 
could never be expected under any circum- 
stances to handle the vast details, but he 
must have assurance that the conduct of 
personnel management conforms to high 
standards. 

At various times in the past 35 years, at- 
tempts have been made to give the President 
a more effective working relationship with 
the career personnel in Government. As 
early as 1929, a Committee on Personnel Ad- 
ministration was established by Executivo 
order. This Committee was transferred to 
the Civil Service Commission in 1939. The 
Liaison Office for Personnel Management was 
established by Executive order in 1939, to 
function as liaison between Congress, the 
President, and the Federal agencies on per- 
sonnel policy. In 1953, this Office was re- 
placed by a Presidential Adviser on Personnel 
Policy. From 1953 to 1957, the Presi- 
dential Adviser on Personnel Policy was also 
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the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 

In 1957 the President established by Ex- 
ecutive order? the position of special as- 
sistant to the President for personnel man- 
agement in the White House Office, in lieu 
of using the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission as his personal staff adviser. 

The special assistant’s assignment includ- 
ed major policy formulation and evaluation 
functions, but in 1961 the President chose 
not to fill the position and asked the chair- 
man of the Commission to serve as his ad- 
viser. 

Early in 1958 the President established the 
Career Executive Board. An adjunct of the 
Civil Service Commission, it was supposed 
to work out standards for a form of “senior 
civil service“ for grades GS-16 through GS- 
18. The committee was inactivitated in 1958 
as a result of congressional action, causing 
the Executive order to be rescinded in 1959. 

Another phase of Government-wide person- 
nel management involves the Bureau of the 
Budget, the President's principal arm in 
matters of organization and management. 
The Bureau plays an important role in per- 
sonnel legislation and compensation. It was 
especially active for a decade—including 
World War II—when its Division of Admin- 
istrative Management played a leading role 
in fostering improved personnel administra- 
tion throughout the Government and in ini- 
tiating efforts to attract high quality talent 
to the Federal service. An analysis of civil 
service policies and programs that required 
central attention in the Government showed 
that about 85 percent of them were initiated 
or resolved by the Bureau during those years. 

One of the major efforts of the Bureau was 
to strengthen the Civil Service Commission 
in order to transfer many of these person- 
nel tasks to it. While the Bureau’s role has 
been reduced—the Division of Administra- 
tive Management has been replaced by a 
much smaller Office of Management and Or- 
ganization—the Bureau continues to give 
attention to major personnel questions. 

Thus there have been three central units 
of Government charged in one way or an- 
other with assisting the President on execu- 
tive personnel matters: the Civil Service 
Commission, the Special Assistant to the 
President for Personnel Management, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. We believe that such 
resources could be more effectively organized 
and that the President’s efforts to strengthen 
the executive personnel of the Government 
can be greatly enhanced if there is a clearer 
assignment of responsibility within the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. 

1, We recommend that there be established 
in the Executive Office of the President an 
Office of Executive Personnel. The powers, 
duties, and functions of the Civil Service 
Commission involving classification, recruit- 
ment, training, development and separation 
for all personnel above grade GS-15 should 
be transferred to this office, although insur- 
ance and retirement matters can be left un- 


1 The order states in part: 

“Sec. 2. The special assistant to the 
President for personnel management shall: 

“(a) Assist the President in the execution 
of his duties with respect to personnel man- 
agement, and advise and assist the President 
concerning personnel-management actions 
to be taken by or under the direction of the 
President, exclusive of actions with respect 
to Presidential appointments. 

“(b) Assist the President in the formula- 
tion and execution of his civilian personnel- 
management the establishment of 
policies and standards for the executive de- 
partments and agencies relating to the said 
program, and the evaluation of departmental 
and agency personnel-management pro- 
grams and operations under such policies 
and standards.” 
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der the Commission for administrative con- 
venience. The office would become a center 
for dealing with all upper echelon civilian 
career personnel, including those not under 
the Classification Act, although its jurisdic- 
tion would not extend to political or congres- 
sional clearances. 

Working closely with the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commission, 
this Office would help the President to estab- 
lish and maintain high standards of quality 
and performance at these crucial levels, The 
new Office would assist the department and 
agency heads, and other top officials in solv- 
ing their personnel problems at these levels 
and in exercising their basic responsibilities 
for recruiting and development of their own 
personnel. 

Just as the Bureau of the Budget advises 
the President on budgetary and administra- 
tive matters, the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology on scientific subjects, and the Council 
of Economic Advisers on the national econ- 
omy, it is intended that the Office of Execu- 
tive Personnel be the main source of advice 
to the President on upper level personnel 
policies. The Bureau, the Council, and the 
Science Office are located by law in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and are not 
a part of the White House staff, as such. 
Similarly, the new Office would also be part 
of the Executive Office. Under this proposal 
the White House staff would continue to 
handle patronage matters and congressional 
and political party clearances, as it now 
does, 

Working in consultation with the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Office of Executive Personnel 
would perform a number of important func- 
tions. It would: 

Maintain Maison with the officials of each 
personnel system of the Government con- 
cerned with these high posts and foster 
collaborative efforts and approaches designed 
to strengthen and make more effective use 
of the executive personnel of the Govern- 
ment, 

Formulate policies and regulations for 
consideration by the President relating to 
recruitment, development, classification, 
promotion, transfer, and separation of super- 
grade personnel; and supervise their execu- 
tion. 

Prepare and maintain a complete inven- 
tory of each position in the executive branch 
above grade GS-15 or its equivalent, includ- 
ing all appointments by the President and 
agency heads, with a brief summary of the 
job specifications for each position, and a 
statement of the personal qualities, capabil- 
ities, and experience required for effective 
performance in the job. 

Develop and maintain an inventory of 
prospective talent for these positions in- 
cluding present incumbents and potential 
appointees from outside the Government 
and from lower levels in the Federal service. 
This inventory should include significant de- 
tails concerning capabilities and past per- 
formance. 

Assist agency heads in their search for 
competent talent. 

Monitor the operation of agency selection 
boards charged with determination of the 
promotional potential of those individuals 
who, by virtue of their outstanding per- 
formance, should receive full consideration 
as vacancies occur. 

Monitor systems for identifying supergrade 
personnel who become superannuated or who 
fail for any reason to measure up to their 
assignments and to grow on the job, and 
the actions taken in consequence. 

Review and examine the progress of in- 
dividual agencies in their efforts to better 
the quality and performance of 
personnel, and recommend to the President 
extension of useful methods found. 

Advise the President, at his request, con- 
cerning the capabilities and qualities of in- 
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dividuals under consideration for Presiden- 
tial appointment. 

Analyze allocations of upper-echelon man- 
power by type, geographic location, and 
agency, and recommend such realinement 
as may be deemed desirable in the interest 
of better manpower utilization. 

Explore every possibility for strengthen- 
ing and extending existing systems of non- 
monetary awards for outstanding perform- 
ance at these exacting levels, and recommend 
to the President such changes as may be 
helpful in providing suitable recognition. 

The precise functions of the Office of Ex- 
ecutive Personnel, its relationships with the 
Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of 
the Budget, and its responsibilities in re- 
spect to the departments and agencies will 
need to be defined within the general frame- 
work outlined here. 

In essence, the Office of Executive Person- 
nel would exercise a positive and dynamic 
influence in the improvement of personnel 
management in respect to that thin but 
vital layer of executives who determine the 
tone and competence of the entire Govern- 
ment. The Civil Service Commission would 
continue all of its functions relating to the 
million or more Classification Act employees, 
and would contribute from its knowledge 
and experience, to policies and actions re- 
lating to the supergrades as formulated in 
the new office. 

The director of the Office of Executive Per- 
sonnel would be appointed by and serve at 
the pleasure of the President. He would 
take his place as a member of the team in 
the Executive Office of the President along 
with the heads of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and the 
Office of Science and Technology. He would 
be assisted by a small staff of high-quality 
career personnel. 

The director of the office should himself 
be a person of the highest reputation and 
competence. The President might well de- 
cide to select him from the ranks of the 
proposed new supergrades—the “career ex- 
ecutives” and “career professionals” at grades 
GS-19 and GS-20—as an administrative ca- 
reer official of highest distinction, 

We recognize the propriety of placing the 
political liaison function in matters involv- 
ing Presidential appointments in the hands 
of a Special Assistant to the President—a 
member of the White House staff—in accord 
with recent practice. The Office of Execu- 
tive Personnel should not be concerned with 
“clearances” of prospective Presidential ap- 
pointees with congressional committees, Sen- 
ators, party committees, clientele groups, or 
any other focus of political power external 
to the Federal executive branch. This func- 
tion is important—even vital—to the Pres- 
ident as leader of his party nationally. It 
is suitably entrusted to his immediate White 
House staff, as has been customary in recent 
years. 

We have recommended that inventories of 
positions and of people—both career and po- 
litical—be developed and maintained by the 
Office of Executive Personnel and in the 
agencies. This would be a valuable resource 
in the selection and promotion of Presiden- 
tial appointees, readily available to the Spe- 
cial Assistant for Political Personnel and to 
department and agency heads. However, the 
role of the Office of Executive Personnel in 
matters of political appointments should be 
limited to information, service, and assist- 
ance to the White House, per se, and to Cabi- 
net and agency officials. The office should be 
free to concentrate on its primary assign- 
ment—improvement of the quality and utili- 
zation of managerial and professional per- 
sonnel at the upper levels of the Federal 
service. 

2. We recommend that the Office of Ex- 
ecutive Personnel be responsible for assur- 
ing that orientation programs for political 
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appointees are established and properly con- 
ducted; and that both orientation and de- 
velopment programs for career employees 
promoted to grades GS-16 through GS-20 
are soundly organized and executed. 

3. We recommend that there be created 
a bipartisan Advisory Personnel Council 
composed of distinguished private citizens 
familiar with modern personnel practices. 
This council, attached to the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, would meet at intervals 
to review the work of the selection boards 
and to examine the conduct of the Office of 
Executive Personnel in all matters affecting 
career service employees. It would report 
the results of its findings to the President. 

4. We recommend, finally, that the Office 
of Executive Personnel, after consultation 
with the Civil Service Commission, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and other appropriate 
offices, prepare for the President appropriate 
recommendations to Congress for simplifying 
the statutes governing Federal personnel 
practices to the end that effective manage- 
ment of top personnel may be strengthened 
in the executive branch. 

COMPENSATING HIGH LEVEL PERSONNEL 


The Federal Government must compete 
with other bidders for its share of the limited 
numbers of highly talented people with 
sound training and broad experience. Suc- 
cess in the competition is crucial to effective 
Federal management. To achieve success 
remuneration cannot be neglected. 

The business community finds the Federal 
pay structure at upper levels unbelievably 
low. Best business practice makes system- 
atic and orderly approaches to compensa- 
tion matters, with separate and distinctive 
recognition given to such groups as company 
officers, managerial and supervisory person- 
nel, scientific and technical people, clerical 
workers, and hourly labor. The business 
community therefore questions the signifi- 
cant differences between the Federal system 
and private organizations, especially in the 
treatment of the men at the top. 

Admittedly, more than money is involved 
in attracting qualified personnel to govern- 
mental service. The prestige value of some 
positions at the top of the Federal establish- 
ment makes recruitment of capable individ- 
uals for these positions possible with rela- 
tively little regard for dollar compensation. 
Moreover, the desire felt by so many Ameri- 
cans to render a public service, even at some 
financial sacrifice, fosters the tendency to pay 
upper level public servants much less than 
they would get in comparable positions out- 
side the Federal service. Prestige and devo- 
tion to the public good substitute for money 
to some extent, but in the longer run a lack 
of financial incentives tends to reassert itself. 
Dedicated public servants are often forced to 
take private employment. 

The differences between public service and 
private employment make direct dollar-for- 
dollar comparisons between private and up- 
per-echelon public employment difficult and 
inconclusive. Nevertheless, standards of 
comparability and of equity need to be given 
serious consideration if we are to avoid 
creating a climate at the top of the Federal 
service that limits employment to those who 
can afford it, or who use public service as 
a steppingstone to better positions outside 
of government, or who crave power as an 
end in itself. 

A rationale for executive compensation 


It is the view of this committee that dis- 
tinctive considerations should govern the 
patterns for each of three specific groups. 
These are: (1) Beginners in the Federal serv- 
ice who have long-range managerial and pro- 
fessional potential; (2) top Presidential ap- 
pointees; and (3) policy-oriented managers 
and specialists associated with the top execu- 
tives at supergrade levels or their equivalent. 
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Beginners 

In order that the Federal Establishment 
may maintain a suitable reservoir of man- 
power with the highest long-range potential, 
the pay for those drawn directly from the 
universities must be high enough to attract 
to Government its reasonable share of the 
most talented. The Federal service employs 
about 20,000 university graduates annually. 
These individuals, given proper training and 
development opportunities, should supply 
much of the Nation’s need for high-ranking 
Federal managers and specialists 20 and 30 
years from now. But if this inward flow of 
young people is not adequate or is of too low 
a quality, the long-range capacity of the Fed- 
eral Government to function effectively will 
be progressively weakened. 

Since the earliest days of the Republic, 
complaints have been made of inadequacy 
of Federal pay at these levels. However, 
present Federal pay scales available to the 
average university graduate are roughly equal 
to those offered in competing employment op- 
portunities. In spite of this, there is con- 
cern that the Federal Government has not 
been attracting a proportionate share of the 
very best university graduates, for whom 
there is intense competition in the private 
sector backed up by flexible and adaptive 
salary and other inducements. 

Although recent improvement has been 
noted, there is no conviction that the prob- 
lem has been solved. The poor impression of 
careers in Federal service that prevails in uni- 
versity circles is partly due to the fact that 
maximum achievable salaries and benefits for 
superlative performance at upper levels in 
the Federal service are excessively low. Rais- 
ing beginners’ pay scales above competing 
levels is not the answer. Preferable alterna- 
tives are found in providing better training 
and development opportunities, in greater 
assurance of advancement on merit, and in 
higher pay at upper levels. Without a steady 
influx of alert and able graduates, the Nation 
must be prepared to accept progressive dete- 
rioration in the quality of Federal adminis- 
tration. 

Top Presidential Appointees 

Pay scales for top Federal executives in- 
volve entirely different considerations. This 
group is, and should be, replenished at fre- 
quent intervals from outside the Federal 
service. As of June 1964, these 500 top 
political positions are lumped in a tight pay 
bracket of $19,000 to $25,000 per year. What 
factors should determine their pay? 

1. Pay must be sufficient to draw into 
Government or to retain the people best 
qualified for these key assignments. The 
jobs are so important that the Nation cannot 
afford to have them filled with second- 
raters. It is hardest to recruit for the lower 
echelons in this group because many of the 
less visible positions carry with them sub- 
stantially less prestige than those at the 
very top. 

This implies the need for some degree of 
comparability with private industry for 
these “upper-middle” posts, so that the com- 
bination of monetary and public service fac- 
tors may still permit acceptance by those 
qualified. Although an improved pay scale 
might still require financial sacrifice for 
high-ranking executives drawn from private 
enterprise, at least appointees who are drawn 
from State and local governments or from 
universities and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions would not then have to accept severe 
loss of income in assuming the obligations 
of Federal office. 

2. Pay should be at least high enough to 
permit appointees to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living without borrowing or 
drawing on savings. Those who accept re- 
sponsible executive posts in Government are 
expected to maintain certain levels of hous- 
ing, observe official and social entertainment 
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standards, and make proper provision for the 
education of their children through college 
and university. It should not be a necessity 
for those who accept these posts to go into 
debt for the privilege of Government service. 

8. The salaries of top executives should 
bear a reasonable relationship to the pay 
scales for their subordinates. Each step 
upward in Government service should be 
reflected in significantly higher pay. This 
requires elimination of the palpable ab- 
surdity of grade GS-15 civil servants receiv- 
ing higher pay than some of the 500 political 
executives and some supergrades as well. 
(The range for grade GS-15 in June 1964 
was from $15,665 to $19,270; the grade GS-16 
range was $16,000 to $18,000; and a number 
of Presidential appointees were at $19,000 
per year.) 

There is no standard list of these top 
Presidential appointees, but those identified 
in the Federal Executive Pay Act range from 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet positions through 
board and commission members and heads 
and deputies of independent agencies down 
to bureau chiefs and directors of major divi- 
sions. They are usually subject to Sena- 
torial confirmation and are commonly— 
though not always—subject to discretionary 
removal by the President or the agency head. 
Their dollar compensation is shockingly low 
in relation to those at and below the top 
levels of the career service. 

Today, June 1964, the highest paid officers 
in the executive branch (excepting the 
President and Vice President) are the Sec- 
retaries of Cabinet departments, who re- 
ceive $25,000. This figure is substantially 
below the prevailing level for comparably 
positioned executives in private enterprise, 
in universities, or in the larger State and 
city governments. For example, the median 
annual pay of top executives of several hun- 
dred manufacturing corporations was $91,000 
plus fringes as long ago as 1961. Moreover, 
a Cabinet department Secretary's salary is 
currently less than that paid to 824 public 
Officials in four States? 

There is no rational justification for pay- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury one-half, 
one-fourth or one-sixth as much as heads 
of private financial institutions, world bank- 
ing and monetary organizations, or regional 
Reserve Banks—or for paying the Secretary 
of State far less than the presidents of large 
foundations—or for paying the Secretary of 
Defense a minor fraction of the compensa- 
tion of heads of defense contracting firms. 
Some labor union officials receive twice the 
compensation of the Secretary of Labor. In 
addition to a pay scale which is outrageously 
out of phase, Cabinet Secretaries are ex- 
pected to divest themselves of investment 
portfolios and other interests that poten- 
tially conflict with their public responsi- 
bilities. p 

Such a restricted upper limit creates a 
compression at all responsible levels imme- 
diately below the Cabinet officers. The 
range for sub-Cabinet Presidential appoint- 
ees is from $19,000 to $22,500, and for all 
three civil service supergrades combined it 
is $16,000 to $20,000. This is not merely 
inequitable; it has a deadening psychological 
effect on supergrade civil servants who know 
that financial recognition will not accom- 
pany grade advancement achieved through 
exceptional performance. 

The table shows the rates prevailing in 
January 1964, from the top political levels 
down through the supergrades to GS-15. It 
also shows the new levels included in H.R. 
11049 passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in June 1964. As this statement goes 
to press, Senate consideration is dependent 
on the competitive pressures of other pend- 


2 California, Illinois, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 
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ing business. The table lists, in addition, 
the recommendations made last year by the 
Advisory Panel on Federal Salary Systems 
(the Randall Panel). This group, of which 
Mr. Clarence B. Randall was Chairman, made 
a thorough review of all upper level Federal 
compensation, and recommended specife 
steps to correct prevailing inequities." 

The Randall Panel proposals for executive 
levels I to VI, shown in the table, were set 
with little regard for comparability with 
executive salaries in the private sector of the 
economy. Although some of them provide 
50 percent to 100 percent increases over exist- 
ing pay scales, none would bring salaries for 
top-ranking posts up to those in some State 
governments and nonprofit institutions. We 
regard these proposals as minimal. 

The amounts set in H.R. 11049 as passed 
by the House of Representatives, also shown 
in the table, are far too low. For example, 
the proposed salary of $32,500 for Secretaries 
of Cabinet departments would do little to 
correct existing disparities. 


1963 | Passe: 
Randall| by 
Panel 
proposal 


January 
1964 
actual 


Secre de State, 
heads of the pa im- 
portant agencies 
Level III. Cabinet Under 
parrot regulatory 
en, 

—— of large agencies 
Level IV. 7 Sec- 
nes 


bureau chiefs_____.____. 19, 000- 


Leyel V. Administrative 
Assistant Secretaries, 
chiefs of major bureaus, 


and highest level staff. 1 33,000 | 27,000 


da pembis ` of 
smaller cies, dep- 
uty 8 er of other 

agencies... ..........-.. 
Supe: les: 


88-18. 
A 


6, 
19, 270 21, 


Figures are from H. R. 11049. As passed by the House 
of Re resentatives, the measure contains the “Udall 
amendment,” which would provide automatic increases 
for level VI and above—as well as for the Congress— 
whenever lower grade maximums are raised, by com- 
parable percentages. 

2 Including a $50,000 tax-deductible expense allowance, 


Report of the Advisory Panel on Federal 
Salary Systems, a committee print of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Services of 
the House of Representatives, dated Aug. 16, 
1963, signed by Clarence B. Randall, Chair- 
man, Advisory Panel on Federal Salary Sys- 
tems, for and on behalf of Omar Bradley, 
General of the Army; John J. Corson, Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Princeton University; Marion 
B. Folsom, Eastman Kodak Co.; Theodore V. 
Houser, Sears, Roebuck & Co. (retired); 
Robert A. Lovett, Brown Bros. Harriman; 
George Meany, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Don K. Price, Graduate School of Public 
Administration, Harvard University; Robert 
Ramspeck, former Member of Congress from 
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Executive and Professionals at Supergrade 
Levels 


The third group deserving separate or dis- 
tinctive consideration in pay matters con- 
sists of the policy-oriented managers and 
specialists, above grade GS-15 but below the 
political executives. The group includes the 
supergrades and their equivalents, Public 
Law 313 categories, and other similar statu- 
tory classes. As we have noted, this group 
is made up of some 8,000 key people who, 
together with 500 Presidential appointees, 
determine the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to function effectively. 

Elevation to these ranks from within the 
service should involve recognition and as- 
sumption of a higher level of policy respon- 
sibility than in lower ranks. Much more 
should be made of the milestone, even with 
scientists and engineers, where promotion to 
this level may now go largely unnoticed. 

The transition implies a just claim for a 
commensurate salary level, well above the 
highest pay in lower ranks. (In June 1964, 
the highest pay for grade GS-16 is $18,000; 
for grade GS-15, $19,270.) 

Pay scales for this group need to be high 
enough to attract quality managerial and 
professional talent from private life. Ex- 
perience over the past 40 years verifies this 
necessity. No major new Federal agency 
or activity over this period—whether dealing 
with wars, depressions, scientific innova- 
tions, or new types of governmental pro- 
grams—has been staffed at its upper levels 
mainly from within the bureaucracy. The 
Government has not demonstrated capacity 
to provide the managerial and professional 
skills desired in facing new situations. 
Hence, a flow of skilled manpower into this 
level from outside is imperative. 

The degree of job security has an obvious 
bearing on pay scales. Most persons in this 
group, especially those appointed from 
within, continue to enjoy the same tenure 
rights as before, despite a higher degree of 
policy responsibility. Schedule C super- 
grades, however, are removable at the pleas- 
ure of their superiors. They should enjoy 
all fringe benefits of the career supergrades, 
or receive the equivalent in added compen- 
sation. 

Upgrading and salary compensation 

Congress, in the Salary Reform Act of 
1962, recognized the principle that compen- 
sation for classified civil service jobs should 
be comparable with those outside Govern- 
ment. Provision was made in the act for 
an annual survey and review, although ac- 
tual corrections depend upon legislative ac- 
tion. 

Pay scales in force early in 1964 for Gov- 
ernment workers in lower ranks (from 
grade GS-1 through grade GS-11) do not 
differ greatly from those outside. At grades 
GS-12 through GS-14, evidence is conflict- 
ing. On the one hand, salary surveys for 
typical job descriptions show Government 
pay somewhat below that in the private 
sector. On the other hand, the numbers of 
Government employees in grades GS-13 and 
above have almost tripled in 10 years, and 
this creates an inference of doubt as to the 
accuracy of the comparisons. It seems fair 
to conclude that if the averages at grades 
GS-13 through GS-15 are now below those 
outside Government, they are not very far 
below. This is in contrast with more severe 
inequities in the recent past. The new situ- 
ation has come about in two ways—through 
a series of pay increases and through a vast 
n process. Evidence is presented 

ere. 


Georgia; Stanley F. Reed, Associate Justice 
(retired), Supreme Court of the United 
States; Sydney Stein, Jr., Stein Roe & 
Farnham. 
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Compensation for upper-level Classification 
Act employees—Average annual pay, 1953 
and 1956; median pay, 1963 


1 An additional pay increase affecting all grades up 
through GS-17 was effective Jan. 1, 1964. 


When the new pay raise in January 1964 
went into effect, these grades attained 
roughly a 50-percent average increase in 11 
years. These changes are not remarkable, 
especially since the 1953 Federal pay pattern 
was admittedly low and since similar ad- 
justments occurred in private employment. 
However, these increases must also be viewed 
in the light of sweeping grade changes up- 
ward which took place during the same dec- 
ade. The facts command attention. 


Number of employees Maxi- 
3 mum 
crease, 
mx 1953-63 | J 2 
1004 
Percent 
313 382 $20, 000 
697 20, 000 
1,742 18, 000 
13, 205 241| 19,270 
27, 454 219] 17,215 
50, 635 170| 14, 805 
sified 

service. 901, 771/927, 740} 1, 083, 632 720 


To summarize, the number of Classifica- 
tion Act employees at grades GS-13 and 
above rose from 34,000 in 1953, to 100,000 
in 1963. In other words, they tripled while 
employees at lower grades—those super- 
vised—rose only 13 percent. This process oc- 
curred to a lesser degree in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, the Postal Field Service, and elsewhere. 
Above and beyond the pay increases for each 
grade that were granted during the decade, 
this sweeping upward reclassification added 
a further major increase in average pay. 

The expansion of scientific programs and 
the need for higher skills to utilize more 
sophisticated types of equipment would ac- 
count for some part of this upgrading. Ad- 
mittedly, too, long delays in bringing Federal 
pay scales up to prevailing private levels in- 
creased the pressure to provide adjustments 
for deserving employees by reclassifying their 
jobs without actually changing the work to 
be done. It is unlikely, however, that satis- 
factory justification can be found for some 
part of this upgrading. Wholesale job re- 
classifications are not the best means for ad- 
justing compensation to standards compa- 
rable with work outside Government. 

Retirement arrangements 


The negative effects of retirement arrange- 
ments on executive mobility in America are 
of increasing importance. At present, per- 
sons drawn into Federal service do not ob- 
tain a vested right to participation in the 
Federal retirement programs until they have 
had 5 years of service. This factor is espe- 
cially important for Presidential appointees 
and others without tenure. 

At these higher levels of Federal service, 
every encouragement is needed to bring to 
Government persons of the highest quality. 
In addition to the higher pay recommended, 
nontenure officials should either be given 
vested retirement credit after 1 year's service 
or equivalent benefits in severance pay. 
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Future adjustments 

No matter what changes are made in the 
near future, there will remain a need for 
recurrent review of executive, legislative, and 
judicial compensation in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Past history and recent experience both 
reveal serious weaknesses in the way this 
problem has been handled. Each year con- 
gressional committees consider one or more 
pay bills, affecting one or more of the sev- 
eral services—classified, postal field, foreign, 
military, or other—sometimes lumping to- 
gether adjustments for lower grades with 
changes for executives, for judges, and for the 
Congress itself. 

Such an approach tends to defeat any 
rational purpose in pay adjustment. The 
estimated annual cost of each such pay bill 
when passed in recent years has generally 
ranged from half a billion to a billion dollars. 
The overwhelming bulk of added cost is as- 
signed to the lower ranks which, by most 
standards of comparison, are now receiving 
reasonable pay and fringes. Elected officials 
are acutely aware of the voting strength and 
influence of the 1.8 million Federal civilian 
employees affected by statutory pay scales, 
and of the 600,000 under loca] wage board 
jurisdiction. It is not surprising that rank- 
and-file pay demands command interest on 
Capitol Hill. 

In contrast, executive pay proposals, some- 
times included in the same bill, may involve 
a total annual cost of $20 million or less, but 
without pressure group support they may 
seem less urgent.“ Even Presidents have 
sometimes hesitated to press for equitable 
executive pay scales, either from fear of polit- 
ical repercussions arising from popular mis- 
understanding, or because of budgetary con- 
cerns resulting from inclusion in an “over- 
all” pay bill. Congress, affected by similar 
considerations, is doubly hesitant when its 
own pay is covered in an omnibus pay bill, 
and is fearful of popular wrath—rightly or 
wrongly—if it should raise its own pay. At 
the same time, many Members oppose cor- 
rection of obvious inequities in executive pay 
unless and until their own scale is raised. 

There is urgent need for a new mechanism, 
that will replace the present system with a 
disciplined and orderly approach. There is 
no o tion in the Federal system 
capable and qualified to cope with the prob- 
lem of setting equitable pay scales at top 
levels. Such a mechanism should be estab- 
lished, governed by these basic principles: 

1, The objectivity and independence of, 
that body should be above question. 

2. It should be a thoroughly knowledge- 
able body, with access to solid staff support. 

3. Its jurisdiction should be limited to this 
one subject—upper-level Federal pay. 

4. The body should be re-established or 
reconstituted at regular, recurrent intervals, 
to consider and, when advisable, to propose 
any new adjustments called for in a chang- 
ing world. 

Congressional compensation 

The present level of congressional pay was 
set in 1955, far below the recommendations 
at that time by the Commission on Judicial 
and Congressional Salaries, created by Pub- 
lic Law 220 of the 83d Congress. Annual 
pay in mid-1964 is $22,500, of which $3,000 
may be taken as an unitemized deduction 
for Federal income tax purposes. 

This level of compensation is low in rela- 
tion to positions of significant trust and 
responsibility outside the Federal Govern- 
ment, or in comparison with that for suc- 
cessful professional men in America. To 
make the matter far worse, Congressmen 
are subject to a number of unusual expenses, 


To raise the pay of 500 Presidential ap- 
pointees an average of $10,000 per year in- 
volves an annual cost of $5 million. f 
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most of which are not tax deductible. 
of these are: 

Maintenance of a second home in Wash- 
ington, at an annual cost of $3,000 to $5,000 
per year; family moving expenses, from $500 
to $1,500; frequent travel to and from their 
home districts, far in excess of the three 
round trips per year now reimbursable, for 
which added annual costs may reach or 
exceed $3,000; entertaining constituents in 
Washington, where Senate and House restau- 
rant tabs alone may run into thousands of 
dollars each year; often constitutents do not 
realize that the Congressman pays from his 
own pocket; labor and materials for radio 
and TV tapes may amount to $1,000 or $2,000 
per year, if not more; and gifts and contri- 
butions to deserving educational, religious, 
and charitable causes, requests for which 
cannot be rejected without embarrassment. 

These extra expenses eat heavily into the 
average $17,000-$18,000 after-tax salary in- 
come of Senators and Representatives. There 
are, of course, the additional costs of cam- 
paigning for reelection, incurred every other 
year by Congressmen and every 6 years by 
Senators. 

Under such pressures, many Members of 
Congress must depend upon income from 
private sources. About two-thirds of them 
are attorneys, eligible to earn legal fees, and 
all may accept payments for speaking en- 
gagements. There are no limitations on in- 
vestments by Members of Congress, and no 
requirements that they disclose facts relat- 
ing to their own incomes, expenses, and bal- 
ance sheets. * 

As a matter of public policy, Members of 
Congress should not be compelled to seek 
outside employment to break even. 

This committee believes that congressional 
pay should be commensurate with the fact 
that the Congress has the world’s largest leg- 
islative job. At the least, pay should be suf- 
ficient to permit living within official salary, 
without need to take time from the job and 
without undue family financial pressures. 

In view of their personal financial prob- 
lems, it is easy to understand why Members 
of Congress appear reluctant to vote raises 
in top executive salaries. The need is for 
correction of both ailments, so that Con- 
gressmen and Senators are appropriately re- 
warded for their efforts and reimbursed for 
their expenses, while executive pay scales 
are raised to levels equitably related to the 
responsibilities and qualifications of those 
who assume the positions. 

Federal compensation problems at higher 
levels involve many complex, interrelated is- 
sues. Our objectives are to provide incen- 
tives for superior performance, to establish 
businesslike procedures, and to prevent fu- 
ture difficulties. To achieve these ends, this 
committee makes a series of recommenda- 
tions. 

Recommendations on compensation 

1. The Randall Panel proposals should be 
adopted as minimum levels, and it should be 
recognized that these dollar amounts are less 
than and therefore still not comparable to 
compensation paid for similar positions in 
private enterprise. 

Adjustments should be upward from these 
levels, not downward. Pay for the Vice Presi- 


Some 


Senator PAUL H. Doveras, of Illinois, pub- 
lished a voluntary statement on Mar. 13, 
1964, He said that the cost of holding his 
office, including political costs, reduces his 
$22,500 annual salary to about $7,000, after 
taxes; and that this virtually requires a Sen- 
ator to have outside income, which in his case 
totaled nearly $13,500 in 1963. Outside in- 
come consisted of about $5,000 in lecture 
fees and $780 from published writings, in ad- 
dition to annuities and returns on invest- 
ments. 

*See Memorandum by Mr, Robert O. 
Sprague, p. 76. 
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dent of the United States should surely be 
more than the $60,000 suggested; and Cabi- 
net pay well above the $50,000 recommended 
is thoroughly justified. If the lower pay 
scales now under active consideration by the 
Congress are adopted in 1964, they should 
be regarded as interim in nature, to be raised 
as soon as possible to the Randall Panel 
minimums, 

2. Special consideration should be given 
to a concept of Federal executive pay for 
positions at supergrade levels, and above, that 
would establish the salary of Cabinet mem- 
bers as a benchmark, with other top-level 
positions compensated in suitable relation 
to this key figure. 

If the pay of Secretaries of major depart- 
ments is to be set at $50,000, subject to fu- 
ture adjustments by the Compensation Com- 
mission discussed below, other responsible 
executive positions might be scaled down- 
ward from this figure. Any lower level for 
Secretaries would invalidate this p: A 
because of the destructive compression fac- 
tor to which we have referred. 

The pay scales for top executives contained 
in legislation currently pending would not 
solve the compression problem. In the 
longer run, Board and Commission members 
and heads of minor agencies should certainly 
receive more than $30,000. Higher levels 
would permit compensation of supergrade 
GS-16 well above the grade GS-15 scale, con- 
sistent with the change in status from a 
standard civil service post to one of acknowl- 
edged sensitivity and responsibility, lacking 
tenure in the position held. 

3. Common business practices concerning 
expense reimbursement should be accepted 
and used by the Federal Government for its 
responsible executives, so that all legitimate 
expenses resulting from the job held may be 
fully reimbursed. Specifically, relocation 
costs for employees required to move in order 
to continue in the service should be paid. 

For the 500 Presidential appointees, this 
should include family relocation costs upon 
acceptance of appointment, following estab- 
lished business customs. For all 8,600 top 
posts, it should cover at least all necessary 
travel expenses and all official entertainment 
costs, as well as every other type of reim- 
bursement in common use by private orga- 
nizations in relation to their managerial and 
professional staffs. 

4. A much sharper distinction needs to be 
made between GS-15 positions and those in 
the supergrades. Achievement of supergrade 
status by promotion from within should rest 
solidly on merit, justifying salary well above 
the highest step in grade GS-15. There 
should be few, if any, step raises for super- 
grades, in order to avoid overlapping; and 
the total number of positions at each super- 
grade level should be strictly limited, al- 
though reallocations between agencies and 
between field and headquarters staffs may be 
well justified. 

5. When the concept of two new super- 
grades with special status, GS-19 and GS-20, 
is adopted as proposed elsewhere in this 
policy statement, each of the new grades 
should be compensated at a fixed annual 
rate higher than for any lower grade, but be- 
low the pay scales to be set for those Presi- 
dential appointees as identified in pending 
legislation. 

6. Considerable weight should be given to 
the need for increased comparability in fix- 
ing pay scales for all supergrade and equiva- 
lent positions at least so far as State and 
local governments, universities, and non- 
profit organizations are concerned. Atten- 
tion needs also to be given to competitive 
compensation levels in private enterprise. 

7. Members of Congress should receive a 
minimum basic salary of $35,000 per year, 
pending upward adjustment by the Com- 
pensation Commission oposed below. 
Other costs (including travel, telephone, en- 
tertainment, and per diem expenditures) re- 
quired to maintain necessary liaison with 
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Members’ constituencies should be recog- 
nized as proper public charges and be dealt 
with accordingly. No part of regular salary 
should be tax deductible without itemiza- 
tion; the present arrangement is an anomaly 
and should be terminated whenever full ex- 
pense reimbursement is allowed. 

8. A Compensation Commission should be 
established by law, consisting of private citi- 
zens appointed some by the President and 


some by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, to serve for a brief period at the be- 
ginning of each full 4-year Presidential term. 
The Compensation Commission, with staff aid 
from appropriate Federal offices and outside 
sources, would have authority to devise suit- 
able pay scales for executive branch person- 
nel at supergrade levels and above, including 
the President and Vice President; for Mem- 
bers of Congress and top-level congressional 
employees; and for Federal judges and their 
principal administrative aids. The Presi- 
dent would be authorized to promulgate 
these scales, if he approves them, to take 
effect at the beginning of the next calendar 
year, subject only to congressional rejection 
through concurrent resolution. 

Presumably, the Compensation Commis- 
sion would consist of highly respected pri- 
vate citizens, knowledgeable in the subject, 
wholly independent and objective in their 
view of the issues. Proper review and con- 
trol would be retained, since either the Presi- 
dent or the Congress could reject the actual 
scales proposed. The problem could be re- 
moved in this way from the annual list of 
sensitive political items by placing it on a 
quadrennial basis. Most important, all high- 
level Federal officials could be assured that 
their pay scales would have equitable re- 
examination every 4 years. 


CED AND GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 
(By Marion B. Folsom) 


This month of May marks the 22d anni- 
versary of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. We who took part in its found- 
ing were aware of the great need for an orga- 
nization with the kind of objective approach 
to the solution of fundamental issues that 
has characterized CED. We had high hopes 
that this organization would play a signifi- 
cant role in our national effort to develop 
sound policies on a broad spectrum of eco- 
nomic issues—issues affecting the well-being 
of our country, and, in fact, the entire free 
world. 

Over the years, our contributions have been 
simply a matter of making public our rea- 
soned recommendations on these issues. I 
believe it is fair to say that CED's contribu- 
tions have had an even greater, more vital 
bearing on America's economic progress and 
prosperity than any of us in May 1942 had 
hoped. 


It is widely known that our recommenda- 
tions have been constantly based on thorough 
research, tempered by the knowledgeable 
Judgment of our trustees. Ideas and prob- 
lem solutions that have seemed sensible to 
us have also had wide appeal to the public. 
As a result, many of our proposals have been 
adopted outright; others have lifted the tone 
and level of national discussion; and all have 
represented a major citizens’ contribution to 
national policy formation. 

CED is now developing a new dimension 
of profound interest to all citizens. During 
its first 21 years, CED focused its attention 
upon the many fields and facets of national 
and international economic policy. In 1963, 
however, the CED board of trustees, with 
financial assistance from the Carnegie Corp., 
the Edgar Stern Family Fund, and several 
other foundations, authorized the establish- 
ment of a new committee—the Committee 
for Improvement of Management in Govern- 
ment. 
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ORIGINS OF THE COMMITTEE 


I might give you a little background on the 
origin of the committee. In November 1961 
I was approached by several top officials of 
the Kennedy administration, and also some 
Officials of the former Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, and several management consultants 
and personnel people. They discussed their 
desire to set up a new organization with the 
idea of improvement of management in gov- 
ernment. There was no organization dedi- 
cated to this purpose, and they thought that 
in this area one should be set up. They had 
the promise of funds from the Carnegie Corp. 
to finance the cost of it. 

They came to me, they said, because they 
felt my experience in both Democratic and 
Republican administrations would make me 
acceptable to both parties. They asked if 
I would head up the committee that was to 
be established. I told them I wasn’t at all 
interested in setting up a new organiza- 
tion because I felt that the country already 
had too many organizations. I also feared 
that we could not get the right kind of peo- 
ple to serve because most such people were 
already tied up in other ventures and ac- 
tivities. 

On examining their prospectus, however, I 
was surprised to see that they were pat- 
terning the organization, very much along 
the lines of CED. Indeed, it referred quite 
often to what the CED has been able to ac- 
complish, 

The idea occurred to me that CED might 
do this job. I took it up with T. V. Houser, 
Alfred C. Neal, and Theodore O. Yntema. 
They were very interested. I went to the 
Carnegie people. I found that 40 trustees 
had held active and responsible positions in 
Government over the years and that we 
could put the prestige of CED back of the 
organization. This would also saye the ex- 
pense of setting up a new committee. And 
we could also cut the overhead. 

This proposal appealed to the Carnegie 
Corp. and the Washington originators of the 
idea. We had practically no dissent. Some 
said that we ought to have some members 
who were not on the CED trustee list. We 
agreed that there would be 10 non-CED 
trustees and 25 members of CED, That was 
the project which was launched and ap- 
proved in May 1963. We started to work at 
that time. 

The CED members who accepted member- 
ship in CIMG are all heads of large busi- 
ness organizations with considerable experi- 
ence in business and thoroughly familiar 
with the processes of our committee. 

It is an impressive amount of Govern- 
ment experience which these businessmen 
haye brought to bear in this committee. 
In addition to that, the 10 people selected 
from outside CED include 2 college presi- 
dents, who have broad experience in other 
fields. 

Among the CIMG members are 4 former 
Cabinet secretaries; 3 former Under Secre- 
taries; 3 former Assistant Secretaries; 2 
heads of commissions, including the Federal 
Reserve Board and the TVA; 11 chairmen or 
members of the Federal advisory committees; 
7 directors of bureaus, or chiefs of Federal 
agencies; and 6 special assistants to the 
President or Cabinet officers; 1 former Sena- 
tor; and 1 former Congressman. 

The committee has also set up an active 
advisory committee of technical experts, on 
which are included a number of experienced 
management consultants, who also have had 
wide experience in government as well as 
business. None are now connected with gov- 
ernment. Also on the advisory board are 
several academic experts in the field of pub- 
lic administration. 

MISSION OF THE COMMITTEE 

The mission of this committee is to rep- 
resent the great public stake in better gov- 
ernment management. It plans to examine 
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basic issues arising in the management of 
governmental affairs and to formulate pro- 
posals for the improvement of public ad- 
ministration. By means of statements issued 
through CED’s Research and Policy Commit- 
tee, it intends to make its findings available 
both to official policymakers and to the 
broader public. 

The committee hopes, by utilizing the CED 
process of research and discussion between 
committee members and advisors, to bring 
objective, nonpartisan wisdom to bear on 
essential ethical problems of governmental 
management at all levels. 

This new program for the improvement of 
management in Government is not only in 
the CED tradition but also in the best Ameri- 
can tradition in facing and handling tough 
problems. Back in 1787, the ratification of 
our Nation's Constitution depended heavily 
on the widely published, closely reasoned 
arguments of three private citizens—Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Jay—whose writings later collected in a 
single volume are still studied throughout 
the world today, 175 years later, as the Fed- 
eralist Papers. What a contribution these 
men made—to their country and to all man- 
kind—simply through their wisely chosen, 
widely published words. 

From 1788 on, citizens began to 
groups to present their points of view to the 
new Government, often in the form of pro- 
tests, sometimes in the form of positive re- 
form proposals. The concept of citizen or- 
ganization to change and to improve Govern- 
ment policy is the basis for a continuing 
American tradition, as witness the great 
number of voluntary organizations we have, 
representing almost every special point of 
view. 

CED was organized in this tradition, and 
something more was added, which makes a 
great deal of difference. CED is a citizen 
group of businessmen and educators, but in 
its charter it is required to consider policy 
recommendations “without regard to and 
independently of the special interests of any 
group in the body politic, either political, 
social, or economic.” Moreover, it utilizes 
the best available research on any subject 
it may study, and it works with a distin- 
guished group of advisers from the academic 
world, who are extremely helpful. 


CONTINUITY AND CED 


There have been many studies of national 
government organization and procedures 
made by distinguished groups of citizens in 
the past, notably the two Hoover Commis- 
sions. These organizations were set up for 
a one-time purpose. They made their re- 
ports, usually consisting of an extensive 
menu of diverse recommendations, and then 
went out of business. But CED is a continu- 
ing organization; it can and does follow 
through on its recommendations. 

With this approach, the committee for im- 
provement of management in Government 
has already begun its work. Almost at the 
outset, we settled on the problem of execu- 
tive personnel in the Federal Government as 
probably the most important single issue in 
this fleld. We began work on a policy state- 
ment on this subject. 

The first policy statement concerns the 
recruitment, training, compensation, and 
utilization of the 8,600 political, military, 
and career executives on whom the President 
must depend for the effective operation of 
the Federal Government. We believe that 
our recommendations should increase the 
ability of the President to manage the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
more effectively. 

At present there is no effective, organized 
way for the President to utilize to the opti- 
mum the vast array of talent represented by 
these 8,600 executives. In fact, it took a 
special effort on the part of the CED staff 
to obtain a complete and accurate tabula- 
tion of these executives, their grades, the 
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agencies in which they work, and their loca- 
tion in this country or abroad. No pub- 
lished data were available in any one place, 
and the final tabulation we received was 
made by hand as of June 30, 1963, now only 
a year out of date. 

If we contrast the role of the President 
in these matters with that of the head of a 
large private corporation, who not only knows 
who and where his key executives are but 
also knows what goals are set for them and 
how they are performing, we find that the 
contrast provides some measure of the dif- 
ficulties the President has in doing his con- 
stitutional job. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF POLICY 


Some of the highlights of our policy state- 
ment which we recommend are as follows: 

Better help for the President-elect and 
his nominees to key department and agency 
posts in obtaining effective political execu- 
tives. 

By political executives we mean those who 
are not politicians. We are talking about 
those men who form the policy of the ad- 
ministration and who must be very closely 
allied with and loyal to the President. These 
are the officials who change office as the 
administrations change. There are about 
500 of them. 

Next, we seek ways to improve the effective- 
ness of agency management through more at- 
tention to upper-level personnel problems, in 
recruitment and evaluation, for example: 

Stronger programs for executive and pro- 
fessional development, using the best prac- 
tices of modern business and government 
in the selection of people to be trained and in 
the kinds of training to be provided; 

Individual attention for each of these key 
top people to encourage productivity, to place 
them in the right assignments, and to judge 
performance on a merit basis; 

Fuller recognition of superlative achieve- 
ment records both through suitable salaries 
and distinctive status; and last but not 
least, 

Realistic compensation at upper levels in 
Federal service as a means for objective 
determination of sound and equitable ad- 
justments in future years. 

The statement recommends that a com- 
mission be appointed by the President, Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court. This com- 
mission would make an objective study and 
issue periodic reports as to what changes 
should be made at this level of compensa- 
tion. 

Adoption of common business practices 
concerning expense reimbursement by the 
Federal Government for its responsible ex- 
ecutives. 

Provision of proper staff assistance for the 
President in carrying out his personnel func- 
tions. 

These recommendations on executive per- 
sonnel should help both the President and 
the agency heads in improving the effective- 
ness of the entire Federal Government, 


CED’S PROPOSALS 


This first CIMG statement deals with the 
personnel procedures, the recruitment, 
training, development of top-level manage- 
ment personnel who have so vital an in- 
fluence in the running of the Government, 
The committee has a long list of other sub- 
jects which it is going to consider later. 
It plans to coyer government in general, 
State and local as well as Federal. It also 
has plans to take up various congressional 
problems, but it feels it ought to leave the 
Congress to the last. 

Another important problem the CIMG 
will study in the immediate future is the 
matter of the presidential succession. 

Later it will go into the question of the 
organization of the Executive Office of the 
President. The President now has a Bu- 
reau of the Budget, a Council of Economic 
Advisers, a National Aeronautics and Space 
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Council, an Office of Emergency Planning, 
the National Security Council, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

These agencies are part of the Executive 
Office of the President. The committee 
thinks it would be helpful to have a study 
made of them, to see if recommendations 
for efficiency can be made. 

The committee will also make & study of 
the Civil Service Commission. The first 
statement covers only the upper echelon of 
civil service. It does not concern itself with 
people below the upper grades. This is a 
subject that should have careful study. 

Another statement which the committee 
will tackle is fiscal control in the Federal 
Government. The budget procedures, as far 
as the Executive Office is concerned, are good 
but the committee belieyes that budget pro- 
cedures in Congress are inadequate. The 
combination of taxes and revenues and ex- 
penditures need careful study. 

We also have a long list of subjects, enough 
to keep us busy for many years, but we hope 
to take up the most important ones first, as 
we have done in our initial study. We ex- 
pect to have two statements ready for publi- 
cation each year. 

Later the CIMG expects to get into the 
question of relationships between the execu- 
tive departments and the Congress. Does 
Congress get too deeply into executive func- 
tions, and into the various agencies? This 
is something about which the people know 
too little. 

Moving from the Federal eminence, the 
CIMG expects also to get into the question 
of municipal government and into what 
many believe is the weakest spot in our whole 
governmental system in this country—coun- 
ty government. 

The creation of the committee for im- 
provement of management in Government 
was a major step in the history of CED, It 
has extended the scope of CED construc- 
tively into an area closely interrelated with 
economics and an era of tremendous impor- 
tance to the welfare of our country. 

I do not view the work before the CIMG 
through rose-colored glasses, however. The 
complex and frequently controversial prob- 
lems facing the committee in its studies pre- 
sent a challenge of unusual dimensions. 
Yet, I am convinced that the opportunity 
to make a deep and lasting contribution is 
at least as great as in any other area of the 
work of CED. 


INCENTIVES FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
(By Don K. Price) 


In the interest of candor, I think I should 
start with a confession. When I first heard 
that the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment was thinking about working in the 
field of government management, I had con- 
siderable qualms. After all, any old hand in 
the business of government can recall a great 
many efforts, most of them abortive, to apply 
to public administration the lessons learned 
in private management. But I now think 
that I was quite wrong, for two reasons that 
I should have thought of even before I knew 
the quality of the men who would lead the 
work, and long before I saw the draft of their 
first report. 

The first reason is that it will be a wel- 
come change to see this problem tackled 
by an organization that, on the record of its 
previous performance, has some chance of 
doing something about it. I have taken part 
in the work of too many committees that 
had all the right motives but not enough 
influence to accomplish anything. On the 
record of its work in the field of public policy 
since the second World War, the CED is ina 
conspicuously more favorable position. 

The second reason is that CED, by the way 
in which it has made use of systematic 
staff work and professional advice, as well 
as the procedures of committee deliberation, 
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has often managed to get to the heart of new 
problems, rather than to repeat traditional 
platitudes. This is a refreshing contrast 
to the general attitude that was spoofed in a 
television skit several years ago. The junior 
executive, during the office coffee break, was 
pontificating on some political topic. It's 
a moral issue,” he said with great fervor. 
“Yes,” said the stenographer, “that's so much 
more interesting than a real issue.” 

* The general public is always tempted to get 
more excited by the issues that can be ex- 
pressed in moral generalities, than with the 
practical measures that are needed if we are 
going to carry out moral purposes. That is 
why those who merely wish to obstruct a par- 
ticular policy often choose not to argue the 
issue in terms of its purposes, but to oppose 
the administrative measures that would be 
needed to make it effective. So when CED 
was founded two decades ago on the realiza- 
tion that the interests of the business com- 
munity in particular, and the Nation in gen- 
eral, required businessmen to take a more 
positive interest in public policy, it was more 
or less inevitable that it would see that sound 
policies mean very little indeed unless sup- 
ported by government management of ade- 
quate quality. 


INCENTIVES IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Even more important, the American busi- 
nessman—if he does decide, as I take it CED 
is deciding, to take a positive interest in the 
improvement of Government management— 
has a special reason for taking a practical 
look at the heart of the problem, which is 
the nature of the incentives which this Na- 
tion offers for public service. There are po- 
litical idealists and dedicated reformers, I 
know, who resent the notion that public 
service should depend on incentives. To 
them, to consider the problem of practical 
incentives is a profanation; should not pa- 
triotism and personal dedication be enough? 

This idealistic point of view has a long 
history; it goes back at least to Plato, and 
to the notion that any ideal is corrupted if 
it is given material form. In recent politi- 
cal thought, it has plagued the businessman 
by suggesting that no work undertaken for 
profit can also serve the public interest— 
that no man who keeps an eye on his profit 
and loss statement can at the same time be 
trying to serve the public. Businessmen 
should be so resentful of being singled out 
for criticism on this principle that they 
should be the last to apply it to others. For 
civil servants, like plumbers and professors 
and corporation presidents, are not neces- 
sarily corrupted in their zeal for service by 
being given the means to provide for their 
families and educate their children on stand- 
ards commensurate with their responsibili- 
ties and their contributions to society. 

I have no doubt that the committee for 
improvement of management in Government 
has made a wise choice in concentrating on 
the problems of top management, and in 
taking a particular look at the pay and the 
status—in short, the system of material in- 
centives—of the top civil service. This is an 
issue of the greatest long-range significance 
for our Nation, and its importance ought not 
to be obscured by being overlaid so heavily 
with the dreary mechanics of personnel clas- 
sification and administrative regulations. 
Such dull details should not keep us from 
seeing the real problem: how our Nation— 
in its public as well as its private institu- 
tions—can fill its positions of greatest re- 
sponsibility with men of the highest talents. 

ADMINISTRATION AND EMPIRE 

Two or three centuries ago, it must have 
seemed a rather unexciting difference be- 
tween England and continental Europe that 
in England only the oldest son of a nobleman 
became a nobleman. But the result was that 
the younger sons of the peerage, being com- 
moners, were given the incentive to go into 
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trade and industry, or into active govern- 
ment service. This was an incentive system 
that made it possible for Britain’s traditional 
leadership to adjust to the social pressures 
of the industrial revolution, and steer the 
United Kingdom, without a political revolu- 
tion, into a position of economic supremacy. 

About a century ago, it seemed a rather 
pedantic matter that Macaulay and Trevel- 
yan were proposing to recruit the top grade 
of the civil and foreign services from among 
the ranks of university graduates with gen- 
eral education, rather than either continuing 
to rely on patronage or providing a special 
type of bureaucratic training. But the re- 
sult of this pedantic distinction was that 
the British created an administrative system 
fit to govern an empire and to adjust to new 
challenges, rather than a rigid bureaucracy 
that was isolated from the general political 
and economic leadership of the United King- 
dom and resistant to the currents of social 
change. 

Even though the British system cannot be 
transplanted to the United States, we will 
do well to imitate its essential feature: the 
conviction that the Government service re- 
quires a considerable share of the Nation's 
top talent, and that it should get it by 
using the incentives and methods that are 
normal in its own society. We have been 
aware, in an academic way, of the merits of 
the British system for some 80 years—ever 
since President Arthur made Dorman B. 
Eaton, who had written the first book on 
British civil service, the first Chairman of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. But na- 
tions are rarely moved by superior moral 
examples, For several generations, we pro- 
fessed to admire the British civil service, but 
acted as if our own could be recruited and 
staffed by exhortation, much as if it were a 
suburban PTA, in which the wives, whenever 
a crisis arises, muster their tired husbands 
for an unwilling kind of volunteer duty. 

A FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 


If, as a nation, we decide to take seriously 
this job of improving the quality of our 
higher public service, I do not have the 
slightest doubt that we can do it, and do it 
well. I am therefore much less concerned 
about the specific details of the incentive 
system for public officials, than about the 
more fundamental question: Do we really 
wish to provide an adequate one? 

I would be inclined to be pessimistic about 
this question, on the record of our past per- 
formance, if it were not for the fact that 
some major changes have taken place that 
give us, as a nation, some incentives to do 
something about the problem. It is im- 
portant to recognize what these new na- 
tional incentives are, partly as a stimulus 
to our own action, and partly because they 
will help us decide what kind of public serv- 
ice we need, and therefore what types of in- 
dividual incentives should be offered in order 
to develop it in the proper directions. 

The first of these new national incentives 
appears in the relationship of the United 
States to the rest of the world; the second, 
in the changing relationship between Gov- 
ernment and private institutions, especially 
- business; and the third, in relationships 
within Government itself between manage- 
ment and the scientific and professional 
skills. 

As for our new relationship with the rest 
of the world, I do not need to belabor the 
point that we now live in a dangerous and 
revolutionary era, in which a strong govern- 
ment is necessary to assure, in the more 
pessimistic view, our national survival, and 
in the more optimistic view, to let us play 
our part in the building of a more peaceful 
and prosperous world order. 

We have all learned this lesson so thor- 
oughly that it is hard for us to recall how 
naive and hopeful we were in our earlier 
years as a nation—when the early Jeffer- 
sonians were talking about the days when 
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the world would have abolished monarchial 
tyranny, and consequently, international 
affairs would no longer involve wasteful 
wars but only peaceful trade; and conse- 
quently, we could do without a foreign 
office and a diplomatic service—or when 
President Wilson was told that the general 
staff was preparing war plans, and indig- 
nantly ordered them to stop. Those were the 
innocent days when we were more afraid of 
the strength of our own Government than 
of any oversea power, and when we assumed 
that any policy issue could be resolved by 
legislative debate, without the aid of execu- 
tive leadership or administrative staff work. 

Today, we know better—in a spotty sort of 
way. Asa nation, we are pretty clearly aware 
of the fact that no amount of legislative 
debate and no amount of Presidential politi- 
cal eloquence could assure our national de- 
fense, if it were not based on a powerful 
military establishment, led by general of- 
ficers of a high order of competence. In 
short, we no longer think of competence 
among our military officers as a threat to our 
responsible political leadership, but as its 
necessary condition. We know that hardly 
any decision of importance in military mat- 
ters could be made by political authority to- 
day, unless professional officers (military or 
civilian) had begun laying the groundwork 
for it 5 or 10 years ago, by military staff 
planning, or weapons systems development, 
or economic analysis. And to balance this 
career competence, we have maintained a 
powerful group of congressional committees, 
dealing with both the legislative and appro- 
priations aspects of military affairs, and we 
have developed a powerful group of responsi- 
ble civilian executives—in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Executive Office 
of the President—to make sure that this 
great military system is controlled in the 
public interest. 


CREATION AND CONTROL 


The incentive to build a government serv- 
ice appropriate to our new role in the 
world—the realization that, as Edmund 
Burke remarked, a great empire and little 
minds go ill together—has led us to appro- 
priate action. But, as I remarked a moment 
ago, only in spots. And if we have learned 
that control of policy depends on first the 
creation, and then the control, of a strong 
corps of executives and administrative staff 
officers, we ought to begin to worry about 
the unbalanced way in which we have de- 
veloped our Government career systems. 

We have a magnificent group of military 
services, offering clear lines of career de- 
velopment up to ranks which command hon- 
or as high as any our society affords. The 
Foreign Service is on a similar career basis. 
But the civil service, generally, has only in 
recent years been starting to free itself from 
a system which was based on our hopeful 
optimism of a century and a half ago that 
if we had to have any government at all, 
what little there was could be managed by 
men with no special training, and no corpo- 
rate loyalty to the government service as a 
whole—with no sense of dedication, indeed, 
except to the interest of the political party 
whose patronage put them in office. 

This is far from a fair description of the 
civil service today. But the fact remains 
that, in an era in which influence over policy 
is exercised, to a very considerable extent, 
by career executives and organized staff work, 
we have introduced a tremendous bias into 
our system of government, The point is not 
merely that the military services have more 
money at their disposal than the civil serv- 
ice: that is inevitable, given the different na- 
ture of their jobs. But they also are set 
up under a personnel system that lets them 
offer attractive careers, a planned variety of 
experience, advanced training, and all the 
other components of systematic development 
in the direction of executive leadership. Un- 
til our civilian services—including the For- 
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eign Service—are provided with comparable 
incentives, we had better not expect the ci- 
vilian side of our national policies to be de- 
veloped with the expertise and the initia- 
tive and the influence of which the military 
services are capable. 

It therefore seems to me that we have a 
very powerful incentive as a nation to cre- 
ate a public service that is more competent, 
and better balanced as between its military 
and civil components, in the interest both 
of our national security and of our ability to 
keep our national polícies in proper propor- 
tion. Some of the main recommendations 
in the policy statement, Improving Execu- 
tive Management in the Federal Govern- 
ment,” are intended to provide the kind of 
individual incentives that will work in this 
direction. 

INCENTIVES AND PAY 


Some of these incentives are designed 
primarily to attract able men into Govern- 
ment service, and keep them there. The 
primary one of these is, of course, pay. As 
a member of the Randall Committee, I heart- 
ily support its recommendations on this sub- 
ject, and I was delighted that the committee 
for improvement of management in Govern- 
ment agreed with that position. But almost 
as important as pay is the status that a man 
has as he reaches the peak of his career. 
And here the contrast, not only with the 
status offered by private business but also 
with the status offered by high military or 
ambassadorial rank, is a depressing one for 
the civil service. It is for this reason that 
I particularly applaud the recommendation 
to create some higher grades for the civil 
service, and let those who reach them hold 
their rank, no matter what assignments they 
are given by their political superiors. 

At these higher ranks, the kind of incen- 
tive we need to develop is an incentive not 
only to stay in the service, but to be properly 
responsive to the policies of responsible 
political officers. And here, the present 
theory of the classified civil service, which 
was intended to keep the civil servant from 
acquiring bureaucratic power, has worked 
in just the opposite direction. A civil serv- 
ant does not have rank in the way a military 
or foreign service officer has rank, which he 
maintains as a matter of course while his 
superiors assign him to one position or an- 
other. His grade applies only to the job he 
occupies. So, as a practical matter, if you 
wish to give him a reasonable degree of per- 
sonal security, you not only have to guaran- 
tee that he draws his pay, but that he con- 
tinues to hold on to a particular position. 

The proposal to give greater status to the 
higher ranking civil servant, and a definite 
personal rank regardless of the assignment 
he may be given at the moment, would pro- 
vide both a basis for a better career system 
and a means for insuring greater adaptability 
to the policies of a new administration. 

POLITICS AND PRIVATE BUSINESS 

I have been discussing the career services, 
where we have, I think, the greatest need to 
make the greatest changes. But as we recog- 
nize that the nature of the world we live in 
requires a strong government, and a system 
in which the career services have an impor- 
tant role in the development of policies, we 
are all the more eager to make sure that the 
career officers are under proper constitutional 
control. This means, in the United States, a 
control by their political superiors in the 
executive departments—by the assistant sec- 
retaries and secretaries—with full account- 
ability to the Congress and its committees. 
The weakest link in this system, in recent 
decades, has probably been at the level of 
assistant secretaries, who have come and 
gone too frequently, most of them, ever to 
learn their jobs. In these positions, which 

great executive responsibilities without 
the relative security of the career services or 
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the political glamor of congressional or Cab- 
inet positions, the need for adequate com- 
pensation is especially urgent. 

The second general incentive that we have 
for doing something to improve our Govern- 
ment management comes from the new ways 
in which Government is related to private 
institutions, especially private business. A 
generation or two ago, it was understand- 
able, if not excusable, if the average private 
citizen thought something like this: What 
Government does is not productive; the tax 
‘dollar is simply taken away from the na- 
tional wealth; since the main pressure for 
increasing the size of Government comes 
from the bureaucrats, it is in the interest of 
the rest of us to keep down their number, 
especially those in the higher ranks, as 
much as possible, Especially, since the more 
the Government spends, the more we move 
toward socialism. 


PUBLIC AGENCIES AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


But on this set of assumptions, we had 
better have some second thoughts. A single 
political incident, a couple of years ago, 
summed up the new tendencies. A Member 
of Congress from the Boston area protested 
publicly when a Federal agency began to 
offer jobs to his constituents. This was so 
striking a departure from tradition that it 
calls for some careful consideration. The 
Federal agency was the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, which had sent a 
recruiting agent up to hire scientists and 
electronic engineers. But our Congressman 
very realistically saw that the chances of 
getting NASA to award major contracts to 
the private corporations in the Boston area 
depended on those corporations having a 
good supply of scientists and engineers. 
Here were the incentives of Government 
spending and political patronage operating 
in favor of building up the private corpora- 
tion, rather than the Government agency. 

That one incident was, of course, only a 
straw in the wind, but there are other signs 
to show how the wind is blowing. In the 
most dynamic and fast-growing functions of 
Government, programs are now being carried 
out not by the direct operations of Govern- 
ment agencies, but by contracts with (or 
grants to) private institutions. 

This is the pattern that was developed 
during the war by the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, and taken up 
later by the Air Force, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Office of Naval Research, 
and the Space Agency. As a result, each of 
five private corporations spends more than 
a billion Federal tax dollars per year—or 
more than any one of five of the executive 
departments. Indeed, if you leave out the 
interest on the national debt, all nine execu- 
tive departments together (other than De- 
fense) spent in 1963 fewer tax dollars than 
did the hundred private corporations which 
had the largest net value of military prime 
contracts. And the sheer quantity of money 
was less important than the way in which 
the Government had contracted out to pri- 
vate corporations the planning and technical 
direction of entire systems, and had even 
created private corporations to take over such 
governmental responsibilities. 

Lest you think a man from a university is 
picking on industry, I might add that in 
1963 the University of California spent more 
Federal tax dollars than the Department of 
Labor; the University of Chicago more than 
the entire judicial branch; and Johns Hop- 
kins more than the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Harvard was in the minor leagues. 
It was only slightly ahead of the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission as a spender of Fed- 
eral taxes.! 


1In these illustrations, when I refer to the 
spending of tax dollars by executive depart- 
ments, I am, of course, referring to the so- 
called “administrative budget funds,” which 
do not include trust funds and certain re- 
volving funds. 
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These are only illustrations of two devel- 
opments which are changing the traditional 
relationship of Government to private insti- 
tutions. The first is that Government ex- 
penditures for education and research and 
development have become a major factor 
in the increase of technical progress and 
national productivity. The second is that, 
in any question involving the political pres- 
sures for and against increased Government 
spending, it no longer makes sense to think 
of the Government as consisting of empire- 
building bureaucrats, and private business 
as being, by contrast, totally committed to 
economy in Government expenditure. 

The most striking political conflicts in re- 
cent years over questions of budget controls 
against expanded expenditures have been 
in programs where big money was being 
spent through private institutions or corpo- 
rations. Witness the way in which for 10 
years running the hospitals and medical 
schools defeated the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and the President by 
getting the Congress to appropriate more 
money than the President requested for the 
National Institutes of Health, or the running 
fight that the Secretary of Defense has had 
with aircraft corporations and the Air Force 
over various proposed weapons systems. 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE INTEREST 


So, I think, we have a second general in- 
centive for changing our national attitude 
toward the public service. We can no longer 
be satisfied, if we are interested in economic 
development and technical progress, with 
the idea that Government expenditure is 
inherently a handicap to productivity. Nor 
can we any longer assume that the main 
political pressure for increased public spend- 
ing comes from Government officials. In- 
deed, if we were interested merely in holding 
down expenditures, we should probably be 
wise to advocate a very great increase in the 
authority and status, and the pay, of those 
administrators who are responsible for con- 
trolling the budgets. But the problem is 
now far more complicated. 

The Government administrator is obliged 
to see the problem in broader terms than the 
simple dollar volume of his expenditures. 
He has to consider whether his programs are 
beneficial to the economy as a whole, and 
he should consider whether the way in 
which they are administered—the contrac- 
tual terms by which private institutions are 
involved—is designed to protect the public 
interest. The public interest is a broader 
consideration than the interests of the pri- 
vate institutions, whether business corpo- 
rations or universities, that take part in a 
Government program, but it certainly in- 
cludes those interests. 

Will the great network of Federal con- 
tracts by which private institutions are in- 
volved in Government programs in the end 
turn out to encourage their enterprise and 
protect their freedom, or alternatively 
swamp them in a mass of routine regula- 
tion? That will depend on the imagination 
and breadth of view of the Government ad- 
ministrator, and on his understanding of the 
way in which private corporations and uni- 
versities work. If that is so, our motive for 
improving the quality of Federal manage- 
ment at its upper levels is a compelling one 
indeed, 

What kind of an administrative service do 
we then wish to develop, with this consid- 
eration in mind, and what types of indi- 
vidual incentives should be provided for that 
purpose? It seems to me that, while we 
certainly need considerably more of a career 
system than we now have, we also need to 
keep it more closely in touch with, and 
sympathetic to, the problems of private in- 
stitutions than we could expect a completely 
closed personnel system to become. This 
means that we should keep open the possi- 
bility of movement back and forth between 
private and governmental careers at all levels 
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in the service, so that both business and 
Government would be staffed by men with 
some appreciation of the problems of the 
other. 

If we are to bring this about, it will take 
more than an expression of pious hopes. 
Given the present relationship between Gov- 
ernment and business salaries, the movement 
of first-rate people is almost inevitably a 
one-way traffic. We must recognize that it 
would cost us less per man-year to follow 
the British example, and to staff our top ad- 
ministrative positions entirely from within a 
closed career system. In that way, we could 
put more reliance on esprit de corps and less 
on pay as an incentive. But the penalty we 
would pay would be to bring about rather less 
sympathy and understanding between two 
types of leaders in our society, and I am not 
sure that we can afford that cost. 

If the discrepancy in pay can be reduced, 
there will remain two other difficult prob- 
lems, which I am glad to see mentioned (if 
not completely solved) in the CIMG report. 
These are the problems of pension plans and 
of conflict-of-interest regulations. Unless 
something can be done to keep pension plans 
from chaining men to particular companies, 
we shall have to give up any idea that busi- 
ness can make a contribution to the staffing 
of the public service. And on the Govern- 
ment side, it is necessary to give up the idea 
that only by taking a vow of poverty can an 
executive be trusted to work in the public 
interest. The steps that have been taken 
during the past few years to get rid of irritat- 
ing and useless requirements, while retaining 
the essential safeguards, have been highly 
constructive, and their success suggests that 
this part of the problem can be solved with- 
out too much difficulty. 


SCIENTISTS AND PROFESSIONALS 


The third national incentive for the im- 
provement of our public service comes from 
the relationship between management and 
the scientific and professional skills. In the 
world of private business, management is the 
top power, much as the term “administra- 
tive” in the British Government refers to 
those officials of general competence whose 
authority is clearly superior to the special- 
ized professions and techniques. But “man- 
agement” and “administration” are not words 
of such prestige and authority in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States: Beneath the 
top political officers, the positions of greatest 
authority are held in the greatest numbers 
by men who have been brought into the serv- 
ice on the basis of some scientific or special- 
ized or professional competence and who 
have risen by the use of those specialized 
skills, On the job, they learn how to man- 
age their particular bureaus, or parts of 
them, and they also learn the arts that are 
even more important in maintaining their 
power; namely, how to get along with mem- 
bers of the congressional committees that 
have become almost equally specialized in 
their interests. 

What our system typically lacks is men 
whose interests have been directed toward 
the program of the Government as a whole, 
and whose promotion has come as a result 
of concern for its broader issues, and of - 
loyalty to its broader interests. This is a 
much harder type of conflict of interest to 
reconcile than the conflict between Govern- 
ment and business—the conflict between 
some view of the interest of the Government 
as a whole, and the view of one who sees 
policy only from the standpoint of a par- 
ticular bureau or a particular congressional 
committee. 

This is not a new problem, but it has been 
made more difficult, as well as more impor- 
tant, by the new influence of the natural 
sciences in public affairs. For the scientists 
and professionals have risen to administra- 
tive authority because they had some stand- 
ards to apply, and some backing from col- 
leagues outside the Government, in com- 
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petition with mere political patronage. Ad- 
ministrative skills were harder to recognize 
and to prove, less impressive to Congressmen, 
and less zealously defended by professional 
societies. And bureaus and agencies that 
are headed and staffed by scientific and pro- 
fessional specialists are more difficult to co- 
ordinate, and more jealous of the kind of 
compromise that is necessary in any gov- 
ernmental program, than if they were headed 
by men with a more general kind of training. 

Nevertheless, such a system has its advan- 
tages; in an age of nuclear energy and space 
travel, we shall obviously never go back to 
the ideal of general administration based 
exclusively on a so-called liberal education. 
It is getting too hard, in the universities, to 
define a liberal education for us to turn back 
to that formula. But we manifestly need to 
do something to strengthen the ability of 
our Government to relate all these special 
programs into something like a coherent 
whole. The managerial agencies in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President can never do 
the job well enough unless the personnel 
system provides some incentives in support 
of their effort. Today, the main rewards go 
to those who concentrate their interests and 
attention on the specialized aspects of their 
particular bureau, and on its ties with its 
special interest counterpart in private life, 
and with the corresponding congressional 
committee. 

We went a long way toward solving the 
equivalent problem within the U.S. Army 
in 1921, when we abolished the separate 
promotion lists of the technical services, 
and set up a unified promotion list for the 
Army as a whole. We are now beginning to 
find limited ways, through emphasis on joint 
staff work, to give officers from the several 
military services some incentive for consid- 
ering the problems of the Department of 
Defense as a whole. We have yet to find the 
system of incentives that will do the equiva- 
lent job for the civil service. 

Yet the report presented by the commit- 
tee for improvement of management in Gov- 
ernment suggests two leads toward the 
eventual solution of this problem. 


TWO MAJOR SOLUTIONS 


One is to start by giving the President 
more effective staff help for the purpose. 
It is clear that some new administrative 
procedure is needed if the President and 
Congress are to be given the opportunity 
to make the various civilian personnel sys- 
tems, at their higher levels, more compatible, 
and more productive of executives who can 
relate their special interests more effectively 
to national policy. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has never been able—it would be 
more fair perhaps to say has never been 
given a chance—to do this part of the per- 
sonnel job. To create a new staff agency 
with a fresh start on the problem, as the 
CIMG proposes, will require a degree of con- 
tinuing public support and congressional 
sympathy that has never been granted to the 
Commission for this purpose. This is not a 
job to be done by the preparation of a single 
report; a sustained effort at public education 
will be required to be effective. 

A second aspect of the problem is less 
susceptible to attack by a change in organi- 
zation, but perhaps more fundamental. If 
we cannot, in a technological age, establish 
a corps of top Government managers whose 
education is of a more general nature, how 
can we give the specialist who is about to 
become a manager some broader view of the 
problems with which he is about to deal, 
and some knowledge in greater depth of the 
administrative skills which he will need? 

The solution to this problem will come 
in part through on-the-job training, but it 
will be helped, I am convinced, by the use 
of programs of midcareer training, in uni- 
versities throughout the country, that are 
designed for the scientist or professional 
who is ready to be promoted to a position of 
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administrative responsibility. In schools of 
public administration as in the better busi- 
ness schools, such programs are not de- 
vised—or ought not to be devised—to train 
men in skills that can be learned better on 
the job, but to give them a broad under- 
standing of the economic and political con- 
text within which their own agency must 
operate, or a better command of the new 
techniques for dealing with policy issues 
that managerial experience and the various 
social sciences have developed. I was de- 
lighted to note the support of CED for an 
extension of these efforts. 

The job of the top career official has al- 
ways been—under the direction of his polit- 
ical superiors—to help make policy as well 
as to carry it out. It has become clear, I 
trust, to the CED, as an organization dedi- 
cated to the study of public policy, that the 
soundness and balance and freedom of our 
society depend on the maintenance of a 
proper system of incentives not only for 
private enterprise, but for Government 
careers as well. Both are—or can be—forms 
of public service. It used to seem that they 
were natural enemies, that a dedication to 
one implied a distaste for the other. But 
the changes that have been made by science 
and technology have altered this assumption, 

Private institutions not only are obliged 
to look to a strong Government to protect 
their freedom in a dangerous world, but 
they find that new ways can be devised to 
let them share in the performance of the 
growing public services that once were con- 
sidered Government monopolies. Adminis- 
trators in private and public institutions, in- 
deed, face a common challenge: how to 
comprehend the complexities of the new 
science and technology, and guide them to- 
ward a common purpose worthy of the loyal- 
tles of freemen. 

This, it seems to me, is the challenge that 
justifies the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, an organization of businessmen, 
in devoting its attention to the improve- 
ment of management in Government. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GI 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
Nation has just observed the 20th anni- 
versary of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1944—better 
known as the GI bill of rights. It seems 
only appropriate to note briefly the ex- 
traordinary benefits which have accrued 
to many millions of Americans through 
this remarkable program of readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war. 

Educational or vocational training 
have been received by over 10 million 
veterans under the provisions of the 
World War II GI bill and its successor, 
the Korean GI bill. Funds have been 
provided to encourage enrollment in in- 
stitutions of higher learning, schools 
below the college level, and vocational 
on-the-job and on-the-farm training 
programs. These assistance programs 
have been responsible for creating what 
the Veterans’ Administration has called 
“the best educated group of people in the 
history of the United States.” 

More than 6,100,000 home, farm, and 
business loans totaling over $53 billion 
had been guaranteed or insured to vet- 
erans through June 30, 1962. Primary 
loans were made for the purchases of 
5,293,440 homes. In almost every case, 
the terms of the loans have been more 
liberal than would have been otherwise 
available. 
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Employment has been stimulated by 
the programs of the GI bills. On the 
one hand, the economic potential of vet- 
erans has been increased by the educa- 
tional aspects of the programs. On the 
other hand, specific industries like home- 
building and mortgage lending have 
profited. The GI bills have been of in- 
estimable value to the economic welfare 
of the whole country. 

My home State of Minnesota has bene- 
fited along with the rest of the country— 
142,700 Minnesotans entered training 
under the provisions of the World War 
II GI bill, and more than 49,800 entered 
under the Korean bill. Loans totaling 
$1.3 billion have been guaranteed to 
126,049 Minnesota veterans. The veter- 
ans of my State are certainly grateful for 
this assistance. 

On this 20th anniversary of the World 
War II GI bill, we should also consider 
whether or not we are playing fair with 
our servicemen fighting the cold war. 
Men who have entered the Armed Forces 
since January 31, 1955, are ineligible for 
any meaningful readjustment aid. 
Thousands of young men who have been 
drafted into our Armed Forces since the 
end of the Korean war have not received 
any readjustment assistance other than 
unemployment compensation. The con- 
ditions of cold war military service are 
often as disruptive and dangerous as were 
those of World War II and the Korean 
war, yet the readjustment of our cold war 
veterans remains inadequate. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr, YARBOROUGH] has proposed the Cold 
War Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act—S. 5—as a constructive program to 
resolve this inequity. I am proud to be a 
cosponsor of this legislation, and I com- 
mend the Senator from Texas for his de- 
termination and perseverance in bring- 
ing this critical problem to the attention 
of the Congress and the American public. 
It is my opinion that we must attempt to 
fashion a program which realistically 
compensates and assists those American 
servicemen who have been called to de- 
fend their country in these difficult and 
dangerous years of the cold war. 


PERSPECTIVE ON THE NEW YORK 
CITY RIOTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing this past week we have awakened 
each morning to news reports of the 
riots and disorders which have raged 
through the streets of Harlem and 
Brooklyn. Millions of Americans have 
been distressed to learn of the violence 
and lawlessness occurring in the Na- 
tion’s largest city. We know that civil 
disorder cannot be tolerated in a civil- 
ized society. 

It is, however, also necessary to recog- 
nize that generations of racial prejudice, 
discrimination, deprivation and injus- 
tice. have contributed directly to this 
tragic situation, Riots seldom take place 
in communities where unemployment is 
virtually nonexistent, where families live 
in clean and spacious homes, where the 
level of education among adults and 
children is high, and where persons en- 
joy the opportunity to succeed or fail 
on the basis of their capabilities and 
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initiative. We do not find many partic- 
ipants in the good life of midcentury 
America taking to the street in a spirit 
of hate, frustration, and vengeance. 
This is one of life’s simple truths which 
some persons choose conveniently to 
overlook. 


Violence cannot be condoned—even if 
the causes which contribute to the vio- 
lence are obvious. This is the terrible 
dilemma confronting the citizens of New 
York and Americans everywhere: the 
curse of second-class citizenship cannot 
be driven from this land in a day, a 
month, or a year; yet millions of Negro 
Americans find it difficult to understand 
why they should bear this curse one 
moment longer. They ask themselves 
and they ask us: “Why must the stigma 
of my blackness follow me wherever I 
go? When will I ever be free?” If one 
injects into this tragic situation the in- 
fluence of hoodlums and agitators, the 
problem quickly escalates to the dimen- 
sions now existing in New York City. 
And there is evidence of Communist and 
hoodlum activity. 


As a former mayor of Minneapolis, I 
can appreciate the great burden which 
rests with Mayor Robert Wagner to re- 
store order in the streets of New York 
and also to move as promptly as possible 
to rectify the economic and social con- 
ditions which contribute so directly to 
this massive unrest. Mayor Wagner 
recognizes that the people of New York 
ultimately will have to solve this problem 
through their own courage, devotion, and 
good faith. He has moved dramatically 
to lead the citizens of this great city in 
their most difficult hour. The entire Na- 
tion should be grateful for Mayor Wag- 
ner’s courageous efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial from yesterday’s New York 
Herald Tribune entitled, “Mayor Wagner 
at His Best,” printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAYOR WAGNER AT His BEST 

His return to a profoundly troubled city, 
his actions to dampen its strife and his re- 
port to the city's people gave Mayor Wagner 
one of his finest hours. 

While pledging, as he must, the firm en- 
forcement of the law, he moved swiftly and 
with understanding to assure that all legiti- 
mate grievances would be heard. He made 
clear that the Negroes, in their troubles, are 
not and will not be neglected. He instituted 
new procedures designed to reassure the Ne- 
gro community without undermining the au- 
thority, which must be maintained, of the 
police. And he delivered a measured yet 
moving appeal, a beacon of calm on the shoals 
of fear, to all New Yorkers to return the city 
to reason, to compassion, and to realism. 
Time will be needed to settle the dust of 


strife, but Mayor Wagner has pointed the 
way. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
President Johnson must also be com- 
mended for his prompt response in this 
difficult situation. In his statement of 
July 22, the President noted that law 
enforcement is the prime responsibility 
of the Governor, State, and local officials. 
This is certainly lesson No. 1 for all 
‘persons desirous of maintaining the con- 
stitutional system which has protected 
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the American people from tyranny and 
dictatorship for almost 200 years. 

At the same time, the President has 
directed the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to examine the possibility of viola- 
tion of Federal laws in connection with 
the New York City disturbances. This is 
the only appropriate action which the 
President could order at the present time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Presi- 
dent Johnson’s statement on the New 
York riots and an editorial published in 
the New York Times of July 22, 1964, 
commending the President on this state- 
ment printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


A CIVILIZED COMMUNITY 


President Johnson spoke for the entire Na- 
tion yesterday when he declared that violence 
and lawlessness cannot, must not, and will 
not be tolerated. His response of shock and 
distress at the Harlem riots is shared by the 
residents of this city; and his pledge of Fed- 
eral aid to help correct the evil social condi- 
tions that underlie the disorders is welcome. 

If the entrance of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation can throw additional light on 
the background and underlying causes of the 
tragedy in Harlem, so much the better. 
Whether in New York or Mississippi, the 
FBI's investigative talents can doubtless be 
of help in efforts to cope with the explosive 
disturbances revolving around civil rights. 

Meanwhile the heavy responsibility resting 
upon New York City and its people to bring 
peace to the troubled section of this metrop- 
olis is not lessened. We share the Presi- 
dent's faith that the overwhelming majority 
of Americans reject violence and believe in 
the preservation of law and order. Mayor 
Wagner must take the lead in finding the 
way to reestablish New York as a civilized 
community. 


JOHNSON’sS TEXT ON RIOTS 


For the past 3 days, the Nation has been 
shocked by reports of rioting and disorder in 
the streets of our largest and one of our 
proudest cities. 

The immediate overriding issue in New 
York City is the preservation of law and 
order and the right of our citizens to re- 
spect for their property and to be safe in 
their person as they walk or drive through 
the streets. 

In the preservation of law and order there 
can be no compromise—just as there can be 
no compromise in securing equal and exact 
justice for all Americans. 

I have called the acting mayor of New York 
City. I have told him of my willingness to 
cooperate in every way possible to help him 
in this time of agony. 

Law enforcement is basically the responsi- 
bility of the Governor, State, and local offi- 
cials. The acting mayor informed me that 
he is aware of all his responsibilities and is 
determined to discharge them, including the 
full application of impartial justice. 

It must be made clear once and for all that 
violence and lawlessness can not, must not, 
and will not be tolerated, 

In this determination, New York officials 
shall have all the help that we can give them. 
And this includes help in correcting the evil 
social conditions that breed despair and 
disorder. 

American citizens have a right to protec- 
tion of life and limb—whether driving along 
a highway in Georgia; a road in Mississippi; 
or a street in New York City. 

I believe that the overwhelming majority 
of Americans will join in preserving law 
and order and reject resolutely those who 
espouse violence no matter what the cause. 
Evil acts of the past are never rectified by 
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evil acts of the present. We must put aside 
the quarrels and the hatreds of bygone days; 
resolutely reject bigotry and vengeance; and 
proceed to work together toward our na- 
tional goals. 

I have directed Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, to contact Commissioner Michael J. 
Murphy and the Governor of New York to 
inform them that we are conducting a com- 
plete investigation of the possibility of vio- 
lation of Federal laws in connection with the 
recent disturbance and offering them our 
complete cooperation. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to one 
vitally important sentence in President 
Johnson’s statement: 

In the preservation of law and order there 
can be no compromise—just as there can be 


no compromise in securing equal and exact 
justice for all Americans. 


The President is making the critical 
point we must bear in mind: there is a 
dual responsibility we assume in dealing 
with these racial crises. It is not suffi- 
cient to demand the restoration of law 
and order without recognizing simul- 
taneously the need to deal with the 
complex web of social and economic fac- 
tors which have contributed so directly 
to the breakdown of law and order. It 
is not sufficient to voice outrage about 
the problem of street crime and racial 
violence without demonstrating any in- 
terest in taking those specific, construc- 
tive steps which will help eliminate the 
conditions which breed crime and vio- 
lence. 

Such one-sided behavior only demon- 
strates the profoundest misunderstand- 
ing of the social and economic forces at 
work in this country. 

In his remarkable address of July 22 to 
the people of New York, Mayor Wagner 
made this statement: 

I have directed Mr. Screvane and the pov- 
erty operations board and the poverty coun- 
cil to step up these programs which will in- 
volve and engage the unemployed young peo- 
ple of our city in constructive counseling, 
training, and work. Some of these programs, 
of course, depend upon Federal funds, which 
have not yet been made available. Our idle 
young people must be given work and pur- 
pose. There is no substitute for this. 


Yesterday, the Senate had the oppor- 
tunity to respond to Mayor Wagner's 
plea for assistance in giving the idle and 
unemployed youth of New York an al- 
ternative to street crime and violence. 
We had the chance to do something of 
a constructive nature about the street 
violence and disorder which we all prop- 
erly deplore. As an American, I can only 
express my profoundest regret that some 
Members of this body chose not to ex- 
tend such help in this time of crisis. 

But I can, of course, express my deep 
satisfaction that almost twice as many 
Senators said “Yes” to Mayor Wagner's 
plea for help than said “No.” The vote 
approving President Johnson's antipov- 
erty program illustrated why we are 
eventually going to solve the problems of 
Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant, Chicago, 
Detroit, Mississippi, Minnesota, and 
wherever else in this great land difficul- 
ties arise. I suggest to the American peo- 
ple that yesterday’s vote on the antipov- 
erty legislation—coming as it did in the 
midst of the New York riots—singled 
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out the party willing to settle for words 
and denunciations and the party deter- 
mined to initiate responsible programs 
of action. The comparison is sharp and 
clear. There is no ambiguity on this is- 
sue. 

One final thought: The Washington 
Post of July 22, 1964, published a brief 
editorial entitled, “Philosophy in Action.” 
This editorial quoted one of the leaders 
of the Harlem black nationalist cults 
as saying: 

There is no violence that can be called 
extreme when its for freedom. 


There is, of course, a familiar ring to 
this sentence. It is essentially the philos- 
ophy of those French revolutionaries 
who carted their fellow citizens to the 
guillotine, or the Bolsheviks who slaugh- 
tered hundreds of thousands of their 
countrymen during the Russian revolu- 
tion, or the Castroites who mowed down 
Cuban patriots by the tens of thousands. 

The history of other nations makes 
familiar this claim to absolute truth. 
Our memories recall the hollow justifica- 
tions for unspeakable violence in defense 
of such absolute truths. What is not 
familiar, however, is hearing such state- 
ments in this country. What is not 
familiar is witnessing such philosophy 
in action as we have witnessed in New 
York City this past week. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
editorial published in the Washington 
Post, entitled “Philosophy in Action”; an 
outstanding column written by Walter 
Lippman entitled, “Harlem and the Cow 
Palace,” which was published in the 
Washington Post of July 23; an editorial 
published in the New York Times of 
July 23 entitled, “The Root of the 
Trouble”; and the full text of Mayor 
Robert Wagner's address to the people 
of New York City on the racial crisis, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 22, 1964] 
PHILOSOPHY IN ACTION 

Senator GoLDWATER’s memorable speech of 
last week seems to have found a large and 
responsive audience. “I would remind you,” 
the Senator told the Republican Convention, 
“that extremism in the defense of liberty is 
ES vice.“ The echoes are already very audi- 

e. 

In Harlem, amidst the debris of 3 nights' 
rioting, Lewis H. Michaux explained to a 
white reporter the meaning of the ghetto, 
and of the outburst. Mr. Michaux, the 
founder and president of the African Na- 
tional Council in America, Inc., said: “This 
shows that in America, after 350 years, we 
can't become citizens. The black nationalists 
are telling people now that they have a right 
to protect themselves against the police. 

“There is no violence,” he added, “that 
can be called extreme when it’s for freedom.” 


[From the Washington Post, July 23, 1964] 
HARLEM AND THE Cow PALACE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Anyone trying to look at the Harlem riots 
in the light of official ideology adopted in 
the Cow Palace is bound, it seems to me, to 
quote Grover Cleveland: “We are dealing, not 
with a theory, but with a condition.” 

There is no meaningful relationship be- 
tween the Harlem facts and the Cow Palace 
theories. The rioting did not break out be- 
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cause the Goldwater platform is not sympa- 
thetic with the grievances of the Negroes. 
The rioting did not break out because a 
coalition of Republicans and Democrats have 
enacted the civil rights bill. The rioting did 
not break out because the budget is unbal- 
anced, or because the Federal Government 
has an enormously large bureaucracy, or be- 
cause the Federal Government has usurped 
the powers of the States. 

As a police problem, which it is in the first 
instance, the Harlem disorders are the re- 
sponsibility of the New York City govern- 
ment and its police force. If they cannot 
cope with the disorder, they can call for 
help upon the Governor of New York and on 
the Federal Government. But Federal and 
State intervention are bound to remain sec- 
ondary. The main responsibility is and will 
always remain, that of the mayor of New 
York. We must suppose, therefore, that 
when Senator GOLDWATER inveighs against 
crime and declares that the streets must be 
made safer for law-abiding citizens, he is 
not suggesting that we establish in this 
country a national police force commanded 
by the President. For of all imaginable kinds 
of centralized power and potential threats 
to local and individual freedom, a national 
police force would be the most blatant. 

If he were President, Senator GOLDWATER 
could do no more than President Johnson 
is doing, which is to assist the mayor of 
New York City in his efforts to restore law 
and order. 

When we look beneath the immediate need, 
which is to stop the rioting, we are con- 
fronted most vividly with a condition—a 
condition of racial conflict—with which the 
Cow Palace ideology does not come to grips. 
The condition is that so many of the griev- 
ances which more and more Negroes find 
unendurable are not redressed by the Civil 
Rights Act itself, and can be redressed only 
so slowly that the leadership of the moderate 
Negroes is threatened by the Negro extrem- 
ists. The moderates are being told that in 
the face of injustice “moderation is no vir- 
tue.” 

These unredressed grievances have to do 
with housing, jobs, and schools. They will 
continue to be for a long time inferior to the 
standards of white people. The white back- 
lash is at those points of friction where 
better housing, better jobs, and better schools 
for Negroes threaten to encroach on the 
somewhat better, but not much better, hous- 
ing, jobs, and schools of the poorer whites. 

Senator GOLDWATER has shown a commend- 
able distaste for identifying himself with 
the white backlash. But the ideology of the 
Cow Palace would do nothing to allay and 
much to aggravate the racial conflict between 
the grievances of the Negroes and the griev- 
ances of the whites. For the fact remains 
that the protest of the whites is against the 
redress of the grievances of the Negroes. 

For one thing, the platform is tailored to 
attract the votes of the white supremacists, 
and the immediate withdrawal of Governor 
Wallace from the presidential race is proof 
that the platform was accurately tailored. 
The whole weight of the platform is to throw 
the onus of racial disorder on the Negroes, 
and at the same time to do nothing, indeed 
to obstruct doing anything much, to redress 
the grievances of the Negroes. 

For the indisputable truth of the matter is 
that in general throughout the country, it 
would be impossible to provide better houses, 
better schools, and better jobs through the 
State and local governments alone. Without 
substantial increases of Federal aid to the 
State and localities, without an effective fiscal 
policy which increases employment, neither 
the mayor of New York nor the mayor of 
Phoenix can alone deal with the causes of 
crime and disorder. 

If we look at the facts and not at the 
theories, we must see, I think, that the truth 
is more comprehensive than the theories. 
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Neither the elephant nor the donkey can 
walk far on his two right legs alone. The 
truth is that to deal with a great condition 
like the racial movement, it is necessary to 
act at all the levels of government from the 
precinct to the Federal Republic. Not only is 
it necessary to act at all levels, it is also 
necessary to act more energetically at all 
levels. 

The condition which confronts us involves 
the happiness of millions and the tranquillity 
and security of all. Dealing with it is a 
public responsibility from which no citizen 
can exempt himself. 


[Prom the New York Times, July 23, 1964] 
THE Roor or THE TROUBLE 


Charges that Communists and other radical 
fringe groups have helped incite the Harlem 
riots are now supported by high city officials. 
These charges should be fully and carefully 
investigated; and presumably this is one of 
the reasons why the FBI has been called in. 
It would not be in the least surprising if 
many left-wing groups, including local Com- 
munists, had endeavored to spread the dis- 
orders, to exacerbate the rioting, to incite to 
violence. All this would be quite in keeping 
with Communist philosophy, especially 
among the Stalinist-Chinese activists of 
today. 

But to attribute the disturbances solely or 
even principally to the machinations of a 
handful of left-wing extremists would be a 
grave error. It would be gross over-simpli- 
fication of a dreadfully complex problem. 
There are many aspects to this problem— 
historical, sociological, economic, emotional; 
and a great many people have contributed to 
it by acts of commission or omission through- 
out the decade. 

The most immediate aspect is the wide- 
spread distrust in which the police depart- 
ment is held by a large part of the Negro 
community. We share Mayor Wagner’s faith 
in Police Commissioner Murphy and in the 
overwhelming majority of men and women 
who make up the police department. But 
the aura of hatred for them that prevails in 
some sections of this city must be dispelled 
if they are to do their duty properly. And it 
is a matter of the utmost urgency that any 
misfits or brutalitarians that may persist 
within the force be weeded out. 

In his broadcast last night Mayor Wagner 
took some steps to allay the resentment of 
the Negro community against the police but 
gave no ground to the widespread demand 
for a civilian review board to hear cases of 
alleged brutality. We repeat our previously 
expressed view that the addition of outside 
civilians to the department’s present review 
board is highly desirable. 

The deepest reason for the rioting is, of 
course, the horrible ghetto condition that 
prevails in Harlem and the Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant area—the stinking tenements, the lack 
of good schools, the inadequate recreational 
facilities, the shortage of job opportunities— 
that condemn thousands of human beings to 
life on a near-animal level. The Negro sec- 
tions of this city are emotionally sick today, 
and with good reason. They need compas- 
sion and understanding help in this crisis, 
for which every one of us is responsible. 


[From the New York Times, July 23, 1964] 


Text OF MAYOR WAGNER'S ADDRESS ON NEW 
Yorn Crry RACIAL CRISIS 


Good evening, my fellow New Yorkers: 

Last Thursday evening I took off from 
Kennedy Airport expecting to be away about 
10 days mostly in Geneva, Switzerland, at- 
tending a world conference on automation 
and unemployment sponsored by the Inter- 
national Labor Office to make an address 
there on poverty and unemployment as re- 
lated to discrimination and civil rights. 

During my absence I was, as I always am, 
when out of the city, in constant touch with 
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city hall and specifically with Acting Mayor 
Paul Screvane. 

On the basis of the reports I received from 
Mr. Screvane I cut short my trip and came 
home, arriving at Kennedy Airport exactly 
106 hours after I had left. 

As most of you already know, last night, as 
soon as I had been thoroughly briefed in- 
cluding the views of the many groups and in- 
dividuals from the Harlem community who 
had been in touch with my colleagues in the 
city government, I, myself, made a tour— 
an inspection—of the affected districts of 
Harlem. 

I went carefully up and down Lenox Ave- 
nue and 7th and 8th Avenues, as far north 
as 135th Street and as far south as 110th 
Street. And I was accompanied by Com- 
missioner Michael Murphy, who is here with 
me in the studio tonight. 

WHAT HE SAW 


I saw the boarded up windows. I saw the 
crowds, the itinerant gangs, residents on 
their stoops and looking fearfully out of 
their windows. 

I saw some of the debris of battle, al- 
though most of it, I was told, had been 
cleaned up by our sanitation department. 

I saw long stretches of blocks in Harlem, 
the residential streets which had been in no 
way involved in the incidents. I was told 
that there were many such quiet streets in 
Harlem. 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of those who live in the Harlem 
community neither participated in nor ap- 
preciated the violence and disorder. It is 
their persons and their property, along with 
all other persons and property, that the 
police are under legal mandate and obliga- 
tion to protect with all the force that is nec- 
essary and justified. 

The mandate to maintain law and order 
is absolute, unconditional, and unqualified. 
It is the primary obligation of local govern- 
ment under constitutional and statutory law. 

In fact, of all of the groups in America, 
Negroes have the most to gain from law and 
order, The Supreme Court decision of 1954 
is law and order. Where civil rights—where 
would civil rights be without that decision? 
Without that law and order? 

The civil rights bill just passed in Con- 
gress and signed by President Johnson is law 
and order. The New York City law outlaw- 
ing discrimination in housing, passed under 
my administration, is law and order. 

Without law and order Negro and civil 
rights progress would be set back half a 
cen 7 


THE NEGROES’ BEST FRIEND 


Law and order are the Negroes’ best 
friend. Make no mistake about that. The 
opposite of law and order is mob rule, and 
that is the way of the Ku Klux Klan and 
the night riders and the lynch mobs. 

Let me also state in very plain language 
that illegal acts, including defiance of or 
attacks upon the police whose mission it is 
to enforce law and order, will not be con- 
doned or tolerated by me at any time. 

Outrages against persons or property or 
police by individuals or groups of hoodlums, 
rowdies, troublemakers bent on destruction, 
theft or incitement to riot, drawn as they 
have been from all parts of the city, will be 
brought to a halt, and the guilty will be 
punished to the full extent of the law. 

Now, I want to address remarks directly 
to the people of Harlem, Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant, South Jamaica, East Harlem and all of 
the other areas of our city marked by con- 
gestion, unemployment, slum housing and 
other adverse social conditions. 

Last night when I was in Harlem, as I have 
been on so many other occasions, and looked 
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into the faces of the people, I saw the fellow- 
citizens whom I knew, whose cause and in- 
terests I have always sought to advance and 
who have, in their turn, reposed some con- 
fidence in me. 

I saw some others, too, the tough young 
ones without a stake in the past or much 
hope in the future, irresponsible and ready 
for violence because their spirits are re- 
bellious and full of resentment and hate. 

I saw some of these young tough ones wear- 
ing crash helmets and carrying walkie- 
talkies. They have been, and are, the loose 
gunpowder of our day. 


I CAN UNDERSTAND 


T can understand that degradation and the 
tragic waste of human lives in all of these 
deprived areas of our city. 

I know, too, of the prejudices and feelings 
of some of our white citizens, some con- 
scious, some unconscious, 

I am well aware, too, of the dangerous 
road of thought which leads to the perilous 
concept of inevitable conflict between black 
and white. 

I say to you, my fellow citizens in all the 
affected areas of our city, that I think I am 
aware of most of your needs and problems in 
regard to housing and jobs and discrimina- 
tion and the education of your children; in 
regard to the training and retraining of the 
unskilled; in regard to the sick and to the 
handicapped and the wayward, too. 

We must go all out to remedy injustice, 
to reduce inequality, and to remove all con- 
ditions and practices which are a source of 
resentment and recrimination among these 
fellow citizens of ours. 

We are no richer than our poorest citi- 
zen, no stronger than the weakest among 
us. 

Having said this, I must now address my- 
self to the rest of our citizens, 

We all want safety on the street, and we 
shall have it to the maximum extent that 
it is possible; to the full extent that police 
and other security measures can assure it. 

It must be borne in mind that increased 
crime, including violent crime, is today not 
only a nationwide, but a worldwide charac- 
teristic. 

Deep troubles in our entire world society 
underlie this phenomena. 

All of us must work together to do what 
we can to resolve these problems as far as 
they affect New York City and the United 
States. 

This will take sacrifice. It will take the 
overcoming of prejudice and the recogni- 
tion of the equality of others. It will take 
a strengthened attitude of respect for the 
principles of justice and equality, along 
with strict enforcement of the law and maxi- 
mum security measures to improve the con- 
ditions of safety on the streets. 

TO OUTSIDE CITY 

And now I want to address myself to people 
outside of our city. We have had some 
troubles in New York City in recent days, 
and there has been sensationalized reports 
of crime in our city. 

It is a fact that some people hearing about 
these reports of riots have canceled many 
hotel reservations and plans to visit New 
York. And yet it is also a fact that to this 
date there is a perfect. record. As far as the 
commissioner of police knows, no single 
visitor to our city, including the 150,000 
Shriners who are here today, have been 
physically attacked or brutalized in any way. 

Within the last 3 months, 4%½ million 
visitors have come here, and not one case 
of major physical assault against a visitor 
has been recorded. 
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Our city depends upon its visitors for a 
part of our income and for our jobs and 
for the general level of economic activity, 

And I say to all our citizens that we must 
repair the repute of our city by all of the 
measures that are necessary. 

I've been speaking of basic factors and 
have not yet addressed myself to the spark 
which ignited the conflagrations which are 
still breaking out in various parts of our city. 

It was, of course, the case of the 15-year- 
old youth, James Powell, who was shot and 
killed by Police Lt. Thomas Gilligan. This 
most regrettable event triggered the tragic 
violence. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE POLICE 


It raised questions about the responsibility 
and behavior of individual members of the 
police force. It also brought into focus the 
conduct of the police as a whole and the 
general question of the relationship between 
the police and the public and the civilian 
authority. 

Let me start off by stating two firm con- 
victions I have: 

No. 1, complete confidence in Police 
Commissioner Michael Murphy, and, 

No. 2, the ultimate authority and responsi- 
bility for the police force rests in civilian 
hands—the mayor, himself. 

The police have their rules and regula- 
tions, discipline, training, and orders which, 
collectively, are the best of any police force 
in the world. 

Yet, in times of stress and danger, some 
policemen, too, sometimes act as the indi- 
viduals they are. Some of them sometimes 
do things which do not correspond precisely 
to training or doctrine. 

Instead, their actions under stress can re- 
flect the prejudices which they always had 
and have retained despite the best training 
and indoctrination. 

Where there is evidence of such actions, 
disciplinary action must be taken. There 
is, within the police department, a civil 
review board composed of deputy commis- 
sioners of the department. 

There have been instituted by my author- 
ity an arrangement whereby a careful review 
will be made in my office by Deputy Mayor 
Edward Cavanaugh of every case in which 
charges involving alleged police brutality are 
brought, before the police board, and he will 
personally report to me on these cases. 

Deputy Mayor Cavanaugh has also been as- 
signed to review the procedures of the police 
review board and to réport on these pro- 
cedures to me to see if changes should be 
made. 

I am now prepared to make a further addi- 
tion to the mission entrusted to Deputy 
Mayor Cavanaugh. . 

I am hereby directing him to receive and 
to refer to the police review board all sub- 
stantial complaints of alleged police brutality 
which are made to my office even through 
Box 100. 

I pledge to you that all such cases of com- 
plaints will be acted upon promptly. 

This entire arrangement, however, may be 
temporary, because the city council is now 
studying the operation of civilian review 
boards in other cities. 

On Monday, with my authority, Acting 
Mayor Crevane announced a number of meas- 
ures to be taken both by the police depart- 
ment and the city government to improve 
relations with the minority communities. 

He proposed, for instance, to station more 
Negro policemen in Harlem and to institute 
on the part of the city government a pro- 
gram to recruit and provide pretraining for 
more qualified young men and women be- 
longing to the minority groups, for the police 
force and to help prepare them for the en- 
trance examinations, 
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GRAND JURY HAS CASE 

With regard to the specific case of Lieuten- 
ant Gilligan, the fact is that District At- 
torney Hogan is now presenting the case to 
the grand jury. That jury will decide 
whether reasonable grounds can be estab- 
lished for a criminal prosecution. 

Lieutenant Gilligan is now on sick leave 
and therefore not on duty. We must await 
the decision and action of the grand jury ac- 
cording to proper legal procedure. 

Now I want to emphasize that, in taking 
any of the steps we are taking, we are not 
bowing or surrendering to pressure. We will 
not be browbeaten by prophets of despair, 
or by peddlers of hate, or by those who thrive 
on continued frustration. 

We will take resolute action unless this 
city is to be turned into a garrison occupied 
by military forces in sufficient numbers to 
man every block and project and tenement 
house. 

This will not—we will not come to that. 
The situation must be met with a wide range 
of assortment of steps such as those we have 
determined upon after intensive prolonged 
and prayerful consideration. 

My office has been in constant touch with 
the White House throughout these past days. 
This morning President Johnson called me 
and spoke to me at some length. He assured 
me and authorized me to state that the 
measures he had directed were designed 
solely to assist, support, and supplement 
what we are already doing in the way of 
meeting the threats to law and order. 

President Johnson had instructed Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover to make contact with both 
Police Commissioner Murphy and myself. He 
has been in touch with both of us and has 
supplied Commissioner Murphy with certain 
information which is of greatest interest and 
use to us. 

And I wish at this point to express my 
appreciation and the appreciation of all 
right-minded citizens of New York to Presi- 
dent Johnson and to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
and to the Federal Government for both the 
actions that have been taken and the under- 
standing attitudes that they have shown. 


SUMMARY OF ACTION 


Now let me summarize as best I can the 
actions I have taken and the orders I have 
given since my return. 

1. I have proclaimed and directed that 
all security measures which can and must 
be taken to insure peace and order in the 
affected areas and throughout the city shall 
be taken promptly and effectively. 

2. I have directed that the perpetrators of 
violence against the persons or property of 
the innocent, or of the police, shall be 
promptly apprehended and handed over to 
the courts of justice as provided by law. 

3. I have directed that the security forces 
of Commissioner Murphy go full speed ahead 
with the recruitment and pretraining of 
minority members for the police services. 

4. I have instructed Commissioner Mur- 
phy to insure that police actions against per- 
sons beyond the requirements of duty and 
performance shall be guarded against and, 
where occurring, punished, 

5. I shall exercise my prerogative to re- 
view and consider cases of alleged brutality 
on the basis of the procedure and review 
machinery presently established within the 
police department, and have assigned 
Deputy Mayor Edward Cavanagh to this 
function. 

I have broadened his function to include 
the receipt, reference, and review of all sub- 
stantial police brutality complaints that 
come to my office. 

I refer to new cases. It would be totally 
impractical and impossible to take up any 
cases which have been disposed of. 
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6. I have been assured by Commissioner 
Murphy that he will double his efforts to 
establish closer liaison with the minority 
communities, and will meet with leader- 
ship elements of these communities in their 
communities. 

7. I. myself, will continue to spend much 
time in the minority communities talking 
with people and meeting with representa- 
tive groups with regard to their problems. 

I will continue to encourage the heads 
of my departments who deal with the prob- 
lems of the peoples of their areas to do like- 


wise. I have specifically asked Paul Scre- * 


vane as poverty operations coordinator and 
head of the poverty operations board to so 
dispose himself. 

8. Finally I have directed Mr. Screvane 
and the poverty operations board and the 
poverty council to step up these programs 
which will involve and engage the unem- 
ployed young people of our city in construc- 
tive counseling, training, and work. 

Some of these programs, of course, depend 
upon Federal funds, which have not yet been 
made available. Our idle young people must 
be given work and purpose. There is no 
alternative or substitute for this. 

9. I have strongly affirmed and pledged my 
cooperation of Police Commissioner Murphy 
with President Johnson and Mr, Hoover and 
the FBI in all matters concerned with law, 
order, justice, and rights in New York City. 


THE FIRST STEPS 


These, my fellow citizens, are the direc- 
tions and directives I have given. These are 
first steps. There will be others on the 
basis of need and experience. 

In the last analysis, law, order and prog- 
ress are up to the people themselyes. They 
must want it with all their hearts, or they 
will not truly have it. They must respect it 
with all of their souls, or it will be taken 
from them, just as liberty and individual 
rights must be desired and respected. 

I cannot possibly exaggerate what is at 
stake here for the minority communities, for 
the public at large, for the city as a whole, 
for the cause of justice and human rights 
and for the sake of our country in the eyes 
of the world. 

The Nation and the world have their eyes 
on New York. The racists in the South and 
North certainly do. Minority groups every- 
where do. Africa and Asia do. 

Indeed, all the world is watching us. We 
carry the deepest responsibility in these 
hours and days of our troubles. 

This situation will not yield to force on 
the part of government. At the same time 
I am aware that order surely cannot be re- 
stored by surrender to unreasonable demands 
on the part of protestors. 

Hoodlumism must be brought under full 
control, yet the proper complaints of reason- 
able people must be heeded and acted upon. 

The human rights of every individual must 
be zealously safeguarded. Every action we 
are taking is to do the fair, the reasonable, 
the right thing. 

GIVE ME YOUR HAND 

Having defined these goals, and purposes, 
what more can I, your mayor, say except to 
turn to each one of you in your homes, on 
the streets, in your meeting places, in the 
restaurants and bars where you may be lis- 
tening to appeal to each one of you to give 
me your hand and help in this critical 
situation. 

Let us turn anger intoreason. Let us turn 
despair into hope. By moving in the right 
direction we move toward a high new ground 
of order and safety and progress and justice 
and brotherhood. 

By moving in the wrong direction we steer 
straight into the pit of chaos. At such a 
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point we need not only the help of each 
and every citizen but the inspiration and 
guidance of He who is the father of us all. 
1 look to Him for help and guidance in this 
situation. 

I trust that each of you, who feels as I 
do will do likewise. 

Thank you. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following additional reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 10723. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1239). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 10467. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain existing rules relating 
to the deductibility of accrued vacation pay 
(Rept. No. 1240). 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following additional bills were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3031. A bill for the relief of Arnold May- 
nard Carlson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3032. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow an exemption for 
a dependent who has attained age 65 without 
regard to the amount of income of such de- 
pendent; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


EXEMPTION FROM INCOME TAX 
FOR CERTAIN DEPENDENTS 


Mr.HART. Mr. President, I introduce 
a bill, ask that it be appropriately re- 
ferred, and that it be printed in full at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred and will be 
printed in full. 

Mr. HART. I should like to make clear 
that I have no illusions about this bill 
moving in this session of Congress. I 
have introduced it in the belief that it 
may bring to the Congress next year at 
a much earlier date a department report 
on the bill. It seeks to respond to a very 
difficult problem, which is a burden 
borne by a number of people in this 
country; namely, in the case of a child 
who assists in the support of a parent 
and that parent earns more than $600 a 
year; and under these: circumstances, 
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very burdensome medical expenses which 
the child may pay which have been in- 
curred by the parent with only limited 
deductibility and because of the income 
of the parent exceeding $600 a year, it 
is impossible for the parent to be claimed 
as a dependent by the child. 

I would hope that the department 
would be able to have a report for the 
Congress early next year on this bill. 

The bill (S. 3032) to amend the In- 


ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an 


exemption for a dependent who has at- 
tained age 65 without regard to the 
amount of income of such dependent, 
introduced by Mr. Hart, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, (a) 
Section 151(e)(1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to exemption for de- 
pendents) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
subparagraph (A); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, or”; and 

(3) by adding after subparagraph (B) the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(C) who has attained the age of 65 at 
the close of the calendar year in which the 
taxable year of the taxpayer begins.” 

(b) Section 151 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(f) LIMITATIONS oF EXEMPTIONS.—The 
exemptions provided for in subsections (b), 
(c), and (d) shall not be allowed to any tax- 
payer who is claimed as a dependent of 
another taxpayer, by reason of subsection 
(e) (1) (C).” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL (AMENDMENTS NOS. 
1139, 1140, AND 1141) 


Mr. MONRONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


Notice or INTENTION To SUSPEND THE RULES 
By Mr. MONRONEY 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 10723) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment; namely on page 16, after line 2, 
insert the following: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

For an amount to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures to carry out the duties imposed 
upon it by section 601 of the Revenue Act of 
1941 (55 Stat. 726), to remain available dur- 
ing the existence of the Committee, $29,750, 
to 2, disbursed by the Secretary of the 


Mr. MONRONEY also submitted an 
amendment (No. 1139), intended to be 
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proposed by him, to H.R. 10723, making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. MONRONEY also submitted the 
following notice in writing: 
NOTICE OF INTENTION TO SUSPEND THE RULES 

BY MR. MONRONEY 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 10723) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment; namely, on page 16, after line 
11, insert the following: 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


For salaries and expenses of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, $235,000. 


Mr. MONRONEY also submitted an 
amendment (No. 1140), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 10723, 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. MONRONEY also submitted the 
following notice in writing: 


NOTICE OF INTENTION To SUSPEND THE RULES 
BY MR, MONRONEY 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that 1t is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 10723) 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment; namely, on page 36, after line 
2, insert the following: 

“Sec. 105. Commencing with the quarterly 
period beginning on July 1, 1964, and end- 
ing on September 30, 1964, and for each 
quarterly period thereafter, the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives shall compile, and, not later 
than sixty days following the close of the 
quarterly period, submit to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, and 
make available to the public, in lieu of the 
reports and information required by sections 
60 to 63, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (2 U.S.C. 102, 103, 104), and S. Res. 
139, Eighty-sixth Congress, a report contain- 
ing a detailed statement, by items, of the 
manner in which appropriations and other 
funds available for disbursement by the 
Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, as the case may be, 
have been expended during the quarterly 
period covered by the report, including (1) 
the name of every person to whom any part 
of such appropriation has been paid, (2) 
if for anything furnished, the quantity and 
price thereof, (3) if for services rendered, the 
nature of the services, the time employed, 
and the name, title, and specific amount paid 
to each person, and (4) a complete state- 
ment of all amounts appropriated, received, 
or expended, and any unexpended balances. 
Such reports shall include the information 
contained in statements of accountability 
and supporting vouchers submitted to the 
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General Accounting Office pursuant to the 
provisions of section 117(a) of the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 (31 
US.C. 67(a)). Reports required to be 
submitted to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives under’ this section shall be 
printed as Senate and House documents, re- 
spectively. 

“Section 117 of the Accounting and Audit- 
ing Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 837, 31 U.S.C. 67) 
is amended as follows: 

“By adding after the words ‘executive 
agency’ in both places where it is used in 
subsection (b) the words ‘or the Architect of 
the Capitol’ and by adding after the word 
‘legislative’ in the proviso the words ‘(other 
than the Architect of the Capitol) ’.” 

By adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“*(c) The Comptroller General in auditing 
the financial transactions of the Architect of 
the Capitol shall make such audits at such 
times as he may deem appropriate. For the 
purpose of conducting such audits, the pro- 
visions of section 313 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act (42 Stat. 26; 31 U.S.C. 54) shall 
be applicable to the Architect of the Capitol. 
The Comptroller General shall report to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives the results 
of each such audit. All such reports shall 
be printed as Senate documents.“ 


Mr. MONRONEY also submitted an 
amendment (No. 1141), intended to be 
proposed by him, to H.R. 10723, mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


INDUSTRIAL USE OF WHEAT PROD- 
UCTS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, yesterday 
I introduced S. 3024, a bill to encourage 
industrial use of wheat products. In- 
advertently the name of the cosponsor 
of this proposed legislation was not 
placed on the bill when it was filed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs] be added as a sponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTER- 
EST AND ENUMERATION OF CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
Senate Resolution 337, disclosure of 
financial interest and enumeration of 
certain prohibited activities. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that, pursuant to 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
adjourn until Monday at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, July 27, 1964, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Racial Rioting in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 24, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., 
printed two outstanding editorials, in its 
July 22 and July 23, 1964, editions, on 
the recent racial rioting in New York. I 
commend these editorials to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed with these 
editorials a statement on the same sub- 
ject today which I issued to the news 
media. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND, 

Democrat, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, ON NEW 

Lokk RIOTING 

The rioting and violence in Harlem and 
Brooklyn is most regrettable. It does seem, 
however, to have focused attention for the 
first time on the key role which Communists 
have been playing in racial disturbances in 
this country. For the past few years I have 
been requesting that the Congress investi- 
gate the Communist infiltration of the mili- 
tant civil rights organizations, but my re- 
quests have fallen on deaf ears and my evi- 
dence ignored. 

Now that we have major race riots in New 
York, however, the Communist connection 
has been recognized even by the very liberal 
mayor of New York City. The President has 
even ordered FBI agents there to investigate. 

The difficulty with controlling these Com- 
munist-instigated riots in the North lies in 
the fact that our national leaders have en- 
couraged lawlessness and civil disobedience, 
and this has been permitted to go too far 
under Communist inspiration and direction. 
Down home this is better known as the chick- 
ens coming home to roost, 


SMEARERS KNOW: WITHOUT POLICE ON THE 
Jos, ANARCHY WOULD PREVAIL 

Why the disparagement of policemen, as 
such, the almost spontaneous outbreak of 
vocal assault and wild-eyed accusation dero- 
gating that profession and men filling it? 

It is a question needing answer because 
it is happening throughout America * * * 
in city after city; as a campaign of cultivated 
opprobrium. 

New York right now is exhibit A of that— 
Harlem a battleground, and in the ensuing 
pandemonium charges hurled, echoing the 
Communist Daily Worker, that the police 
protecting that city from massive bloody 
riot are a “gestapo.” 

What is the motive behind this attempted 
breakdown of public respect and confidence 
and civilian morale? 

It is because they wear the badge signi- 
fying law enforcement authority, and are— 
at the community level—the first line of de- 
fense against crime and civil disturbance, 
that police departments the Nation over 
have been subjected to this flannel-mouth 
abuse. 

Though they are the immediate present 
target, they aren't the first to be in that 
line of fire. The National Guard in State 


after State—and collectively—has been 
assailed by groups bent on its dismantle- 
ment. The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
chief instrument of the Nation's internal 
security, has undergone continuous potshots 
from the far left. For if these agencies were 
discredited, removed or straitjacketed, the 
last barriers to anarchy would have fallen. 

Police departments, composed of these 
men—for the overwhelming most part, men 
dedicated and trained for their vital assign- 
ment—protect their respective cities from 
lawlessness. Their job is public safety, day 
and night. 

Yet when in the line of duty they enforce 
the law and bag an offender, all too many 
times some mawkish sob-sister element, male 
or female, throws in, in his behalf, the crying 
towel, and he goes his wrist-tapped way 
rejoicing. Or in the present game of war- 
in-the-streets, where lives, property, and 
order itself are at stake, policemen enforcing 
the law are accused of “brutality.” 

“Brutality?” Nuts. You don’t subdue 
hordes of street fighters, armed with clubs 
and bricks, rifles, and Molotov cocktails, by 
expressions of pretty-please and appeals to 
sweet reason, 

Throughout this era of mass upheaval—in 
community after community, and coast to 
coast—policemen have leaned over backward 
to avoid roughhouse treatment of miscreants, 
from adolescents to their elders. They have, 
in the main, shown remarkable restraint, as 
acknowledged time after time by law-abiding 
citizens—irrespective of race—in the com- 
munities involved. 

The deliberate effort to derogate police 
departments, as such, needs public atten- 
tion—for it serves no American purpose. It 
fits, rather, the designs of those bent on 
feeding the flames of conflict; and is a strat- 
agem, whether or not all realize it, playing 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Breaking down respect for authority is 
step 1 of a free nation’s decline and fall. 

Whether that disrespect stems from disre- 
gard of the parental obligation, or laxity at 
a subsequent level—up to and including the 
area of public authority—it doesn’t build re- 
sponsible citizenship, but makes both scoff- 
laws and outlaws. It is with these, of what- 
ever degree, that policemen must cope. 

The shifting tide of pressures and circum- 
stances has tended in recent years to obscure 
the precise line defining areas of contem- 
porary law enforcement responsibility. In 
that pattern of change, itself making for 
some confusion, the trend has been to State, 
and increasingly to Federal direction, with 
priorities hardly calculated to enhance the 
status of local authority. 

Still there are situations—local, instant 
emergencies among them—demanding ready 
law enforcement action at the local level. 

That is the area of responsibility for the 
police departments in question. They are 
there. They are on the job, Had they failed, 
in instance after instance, anarchy would 
already have prevailed, 

Earned confidence in America’s policemen 
is a prerequisite of public security—and they 
deserve better than public surrender to the 
chant of ax grinders out on a mission of 
their own to undermine this major agency 
of protection. 


DOCUMENTING THE OBVIOUS: A COMMUNIST 
Boasts OF His ROLE IN HARLEM 
If—despite strong evidences—there re- 
mained any measure of doubt in any “lib- 
eral” mind that communism was inciting, 
implementing and to a great extent direct- 
ing racial conflict, the bald assertion of a 
self-confessed Red about his part in it, in 
Harlem, must have disposed of that doubt. 
“Yes,” said William Epton, in a televised 
interview there, “I am a Communist.” 


“Yes,” he said, his Harlem Defense Coun- 
cil has organized the area block by block, 
“to defend themselves against attacks by 
police.” Yes, his outfit did print and cir- 
culate the “Wanted for Murder” pamphlets 
against Police Lt. Thomas Gilligan. 

That boastful acknowledgment takes the 
whole business out of the realm of specula- 
tion, and points at it the finger of fact. 

It underscores the general premise reached 
long ago by the FBI—the enlightened warn- 
ing, specifically, of Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
that Communists were penetrating and ex- 
ploiting these movements. And it is exactly 
to ascertain the full facts of this present 
climatic case that the Federal Bureau is 
doublechecking the roots of conspiracy in 
Harlem. 

Firebrands of civil insurrection don't like 
the FBI. Along with all police departments, 
North and South, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is their target of wild verbal 
assault; the malicious intent being disrup- 
tion of public confidence preliminary to a 
breakdown of law and order. 

The Communists here, and the Russians 
as far away as Moscow, are up to their usual 
tactics of blaming conservatives—in this 
case, the candidacy of Barry GOLDWATER— 
for the violence occurring. The party organ, 
Izvestia, did that yesterday. 

That is what they did 8 months ago, in 
the infamous allegation that it was “right- 
wingers” who were guilty in the murder of 
President Kennedy—though the assassin 
was a Communist sympathizer and dedi- 
cated disciple of Fidel Castro, 

The facts speak for themselves, and did 
already before William Epton took to the 
television airwaves to identify his party’s role 
in the movement, loud and clear. 

Leech-like, they attach themselves to any 
operation that lends itself—wittingly or un- 
wittingly—to manipulation and fomentation 
by their devices. 

Communist leaders have been seen at vari- 
ous hate rallies, and have taken part in turn- 
ing crowds into frenzied mobs bent on vio- 
lence and destruction. 

FBI agents working with the city’s police 
are investigating to determine if Federal law 
has been violated. 

There can be no element of doubt concern- 
ing the sponsorship of civil insurrection, and 
terrorism gripping the Nation's major city, 
with battles in its streets, 

Outright Communists, pinkos, and stooges 
have infiltrated, along with other organiza- 
tions, such outfits as the Black Nationalist 
movement, an organization dedicated to vio- 
lence and race-baiting. 

As a result, Harlem became a dark and 
bloody battleground. With the aid and com- 
fort of the Reds the hate mongers are vielng 
for leadership, hoping to depose the more 
moderate elements whose principal appeal 
has been based on the doctrine of non- 
violence. 

The oldest and largest Negro organization, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, has deplored the 
tactics of the activist Black Muslims and 
other groups of similar stripe. These NAACP 
leaders know that the entire civil rights pro- 
gram is being jeopardized by the New York 
warfare. 


The Communists are not interested in any- 
one's civil rights. They thrive on trouble, 
The inflammatory race situation in New York 
and elsewhere provides the Reds a forum 
from which they can incite the easily led to 
violence against constituted authority; in 
the New York case, the police force has be- 
come “the enemy,” subjected to physical 
abuse and vile language. 

It long has been suspected that the Reds 
have used racial trouble to further their 
ee Now, it has become a documented 

act. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Jury 27, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 22: 21: Acquaint now thyself with 
Him, and be at peace: thereby good shall 
come unto Thee. 

Almighty God, who hast been our help 
in ages past and art our hope for years 
to come, we rejoice that Thou art able 
and willing to make our minds and hearts 
the dwelling place of Thy peace and 
power. 

We pray that we may have that cou- 
rageous and conquering spirit which 
knows how to meet and master all the 
mountains of doubt and difficulty, of 
fear and frustration, of trial and tribu- 
lation. 

Grant unto us a greater feeling of 
sympathy for the suffering and sorrow- 
ing and make us eager to share our bless- 
ings with all Thy needy children. 

Guide us with Thy counsel during the 
deliberations and decisions of this day 
and may we seek to establish among the 
members of the human family a happier 
and more peaceful’ relationship. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 23, 1964, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 248. An act to amend section 801 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide assist- 
ance in acquiring specially adapted housing 
for certain blind veterans who have suffered 
the loss or loss of use of a lower extremity; 

H.R. 1742. An act for the relief of the 
Wetzel County Hospital, New Martinsville, 
W. Va.; 

H.R. 3220. An act for the relief of Hugh M. 
Brady; 

H.R. 3757. An act for the relief of Witold 
A. Lanowski; 

H.R. 4501. An act for the relief of An- 
thony F. Bernardo and Ambrose A. Cerrito; 

H.R. 5814. An act for the relief of Nor- 
man R. Tharp; 

H.R. 6442, An act for the relief of Jasper E. 
Tate; 

H.R. 6652. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans' Affairs to sell at prices 
which he determines to be reasonable direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code; 

H.R. 6882. An act for the relief of the Ma- 
loney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 7346. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the U.S. Public 
Health Service; 

H.R. 8184. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Blanton Darbro; 

H.R. 8415. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Keith K. Lund; 

H.R. 8479. An act for the relief of Geor- 
gette D. Caskie; 

H.R. 8709. An act for the relief of Eugene 
R. Wooster, Jr.; 
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H.R. 8746. An act for the relief of Roger 
A. Ross; , 

H.R. 9063. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 634; 40 U.S.C. 
193 (n)-(w) ), as amended, relating to the po- 
licing of the buildings and grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institution and its constituent 
bureaus; 

H.R.9199. An act for the relief of CWO 
Stanley L. Harney; 

H.R. 9280. An act for the relief of Donald 
J. Kent; 

H.R. 9615. An act for the relief of John A. 
Peralta; 

H.R. 9764. An act for the relief of Anne S. 
Henkel; and 

H.R. 10066. An act for the relief of Joe C. 
Oden. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 808. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the setting aside of an 
area within the Canal Zone to preserve and 
conserve its natural features for scientific 
study, for providing and maintaining facili- 
ties for such study, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 2, 1940; 

S. 1626. An act for the relief of Jack C. 
Winn, Jr.; 

S. 1640. An act for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Alaska Railroad; 

S. 1991. An act to charter by act of Con- 
gress the National Tropical Botanical Gar- 
den; 

S. 2063. An act for the relief of Honorata 
A. Vda de Narra; 

S. 2602. An act to amend Public Law 722 of 
the 79th Congress, and Public Law 85-935, 
relating to the National Air Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution; 

S. 2642. An act to mobilize the human and 
financial resources of the Nation to combat 
poverty in the United States. 

S.2950. An act to authorize the mint to 
inscribe the figure “1964” on all coins minted 
until adequate supplies of coins are avail- 
able; 

S. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the report of the 
meeting of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf as a Senate document and providing for 
additional copies; 

S. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on interagency coordination 
in environmental hazards (pesticides), part 
I (including exhibits); 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of a committee print 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
entitled “Catalog of Federal Aids to States 
and Local Governments”; 

S. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the committee print entitled “A Report of a 
Study of U.S. Foreign Aid in 10 Middle East- 
ern and African Countries”; and 

S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of volumes 1 and 2 
of selected readings in employment and man- 
power, of a committee print series. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2881) entitled 
“An act to amend the Alaska Omnibus 
Act to provide assistance to the State of 
Alaska for the reconstruction of areas 
damaged by the earthquake of March 
1964 and subsequent seismic waves, and 
for other purposes,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Jackson, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
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GRUENING, Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr. ALLOTT 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PRAISE DUE U.S. TEAM IN OAS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Organization of American States 
has just voted the strongest anti-Castro 
measures adopted during the Communist 
regime in Cuba. The action taken by 
the OAS gives Americans of both conti- 
nents renewed confidence in this inter- 
American organization, and proves that 
Fidel Castro’s brand of communism is 
not meeting with success in this part of 
the world. It also shows the strength 
of freedom in Latin America, and that 
international communism will have no 
place among the OAS member states. 

But credit is particularly due the U.S. 
representatives to the OAS. That dele- 
gation, which included Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary 
Thomas Mann, and Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker, did a fine job represent- 
ing the U.S. position of further isolating 
Communist Castro, and seeing these 
U.S.-backed sanctions adopted. 

The measure themselves are particu- 
larly significant, and will do much to 
quarantine the Cuban dictator. Shortly 
after Castro came to power, I began urg- 
ing that a trade boycott be instituted by 
the nations of this hemisphere, along 
with an end to diplomatic relations by 
the nations of the hemisphere and Com- 
munist Cuba, as the best means of plac- 
ing Castro in solitary confinement. 
Progress has been made, and I feel cer- 
tain that with continued cooperation 
between the United States and Latin 
America, the cancer of the Caribbean, 
communism in Cuba, can be removed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN], chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6413) to 
amend the act approved March 3, 1921, 
as amended, establishing standard 
weights and measures for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after “if” insert: “the net 
contents of each such package are clearly 
and permanently marked thereon and if the 
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labeling of the package conforms with the 
requirements of this Act or”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to permit the pack- 
aging of smaller quantities of milk, ice 
cream, and other dairy products than is 
permissible under present law. Under 
modern methods, dairies are able to 
package milk and ice cream in very 
small amounts, and there is demand for 
such packaging on today’s market. 

Present law forbids the sale of milk in 
containers smaller than 1 gill in capac- 
ity. For this reason, it is necessary for 
restaurants and other food service 
establishments to fill individual 1-ounce 
containers from bulk packages in order 
to provide individual servings of cream 
or half-and-half with coffee servings. 
We are informed that the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Health 
does not approve this practice, as un- 
sanitary conditions often result from the 
refilling of used containers, salvaging of 
partially used servings, and exposure of 
open servings. 

If this proposed legislation is enacted, 
the local dairies propose to produce 
small, individual packages of plastic- 
covered paper, sealed, containing an 
amount of cream or half-and-half suit- 
able for serving with coffee. 

Under the provisions of the bill as 
amended by the Senate, the dairies will 
have the option of labeling each con- 
tainer filled with cream or half-and- 
half with the actual net contents, or, 
alternatively, of packaging two or more 
of such identical containers in a larger 
package and labeling such container 
with the total contents. When the lat- 
ter packaging technique is used, the 
actual labeling of each individual unit 
with the net contents will not be 
required, 

These two alternative methods of pack- 
aging appear to be compatible with the 
existing packaging processes of the 
dairies and will not require the indus- 
try to make any extensive modification 
of their packaging techniques and equip- 
ment. Equally important, it is the view 
of the committee that these packaging 
provisions of the bill will benefit and 
protect the public as the actual packag- 
ing of the container with the dairy fluid 
product will be supervised and accom- 
plished in an environment that main- 
tains high standards of sanitation. 

The bill, as amended by the Senate, 
is supported by the District of Columbia 
government. 

The bill passed the House without 
objection, and the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia concurs in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXEMPTION OF THE WOODROW 
WILSON HOUSE FROM TAXATION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
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HUDDLESTON], to call up a bill from his 
subcommittee. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
9975) to exempt from taxation certain 
property of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation in the United States 
in the District of Columbia, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That cer- 
tain property in the District of Columbia 
described as lots numbered 36 and 37 in 
square numbered 2,517, as recorded in the 
office of the Surveyor of the District of Co- 
lumbia in liber 64, at folio 69, together with 
the improvements thereon and the furnish- 
ings therein, being premises numbered 2340 
S Street Northwest, known as the Woodrow 
Wilson House, owned by the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation in the United 
States, a corporation chartered by Act of 
Congress approved October 26, 1949, be ex- 
empt from all taxation, so long as the same 
is used in carrying on the purposes and 
activities of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation in the United States, and is 
not used for commercial purposes, subject 
to the provisions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of 
the Act entitled “An Act to define the real 
property exempt from taxation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved December 24, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1091; D.C. Code, secs, 47- 
801c and 47-80le). Use of the premises 
by agencies of the United States of America 
or by any organization exempt from Federal 
income taxation for museum purposes or con- 
ference accommodations shall not affect the 
exemption from taxation provided for herein. 
Any real estate taxes, penalties, or interest 
on the aforesaid property which may be due 
to the District of Columbia with respect to 
periods after the death of Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson on December 28, 1961, shall be abated. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, beginning in line 13, strike out the 
last sentence. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 9975, as set forth in 
House Report No. 1573, is to exempt 
from all taxation real property de- 
scribed as lots 36 and 37 in square 2517, 
located at 2340 S Street NW., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This property is 
known as the Woodrow Wilson House, 
and this exemption from taxation would 
prevail as long as the property is owned 
and occupied by the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United 
States and is used in carrying on the pur- 
poses and activities of this organization, 
and not for any commercial purposes. 
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BACKGROUND 


President and Mrs. Wilson purchased 
this property in 1920, and made it their 
home when they left the White House 
in the following year. President Wilson 
lived there until he died in 1924. 

Mrs. Wilson continued to reside in the 
house until her death in 1961. In 1954, 
she expressed a desire to have the house 
preserved as a memorial to President 
Wilson, and to this end she entered into 
an agreement in that year whereby she 
gave title to the house to the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, reserv- 
ing only the right to live in the house 
for the remainder of her lifetime. Also, 
she agreed to establish an endowment 
of some $250,000, the income from which 
is to help defray the expenses of main- 
taining this property as a historic shrine 
for the benefit of the public. At the same 
time, the lot adjoining the house, de- 
scribed as parcel 37, was given to the 
National Trust by Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
in order to protect the house from en- 
croachment on the west. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
indenture between Mrs. Wilson and the 
National Trust, this organization opened 
on pous to the public on October 23, 

At a public hearing conducted on June 
26, 1964, officials of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation testified that 
their proposed budget for the coming 
year in connection with the Woodrow 
Wilson House calls for $14,000 for oper- 
ating expenses, plus approximately 
$4,000 for capital improvements. The 
officers of the National Trust believe that 
the income from Mrs. Wilson’s endow- 
ment, plus the admission charges of 50 
cents per visitor, will enable the trust to 
meet these expenses. Your committee is 
informed, however, that this income will 
not be sufficient to provide for payment 
of the District of Columbia real estate 
tax on the property, which presently 
amounts to $3,143.56 per year, in addi- 
tion to the operating expenses. 

During the brief period since the 
Woodrow Wilson House has been opened 
to the public, more than 5,000 people 
have visited the house, including school 
children and adults from all parts of the 
United States and from abroad. Among 
the objects on display are the Bible that 
President Wilson used for his first in- 
auguration, the flag of the League of Na- 
tions, President’s Wilson’s clothing and 
other personal effects, and a complete li- 
brary of his writings as well as books on 
President Wilson which are available to 
scholars and students. In short, this 
house contains the largest collection of 
Wilson memorabilia objects in this coun- 
try. Your committee is advised that the 
trust has title to all of these objects as 
well as to the property itself. 

REASONS FOR THE BILL 


The National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation in the United States is a chari- 
table, educational, nonprofit corporation 
created by an act of Congress on Octo- 
ber 26, 1949 (Public Law 81-408, 63 Stat. 
927). In general, the purpose of this act 
was to further the congressional policy 
of providing for the preservation of his- 
toric American sites, buildings, objects, 
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and antiquities of national historical sig- 
nificance. 

As provided in this statute, one pur- 
pose of the National Trust is to receive 
donations of sites, buildings, and objects 
significant in American history and cul- 
ture, and to preserve and administer 
them for the public benefit. It receives 
no Federal funds. 

This organization owns and maintains 
the Shadows-on-the- Teche in Louisiana, 
Woodlawn Plantation in Virginia, and 
Casa Amesti in California. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in addition to the 
Woodrow Wilson House, the National 
Trust maintains the Decatur House at 
748 Jackson Place NW., near the White 
House. This latter property was ex- 
empted from District of Columbia taxes 
on July 3, 1957, by Public Law 85-80 (71 
Stat. 275). 

The Woodrow Wilson House serves a 
purpose similar to the Decatur House in 
preserving an historic shrine for the 
benefit of the public, and no other me- 
morial to the distinguished World War I 
President exists in the Nation’s Capital. 
There is ample precedent for the assist- 
ance it seeks through the medium of ex- 
emption from District of Columbia real 
estate tax, since no less than 35 other 
properties belonging to nonprofit organi- 
zations of various types have been so 
exempted by special acts of Congress. 
The latest of these acts was approved in 
the 87th Congress. 

For these reasons, your committee feels 
that the exemption of Woodrow Wilson 
House, an important and significant part 
of our national heritage, from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia real estate taxes is jus- 
tified and in the public interest. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, incred- 
ible as it is, very little has been done to 
commemorate the memory of President 
Wilson; this bill, H.R. 9975, is a step in 
the right direction and should meet with 
the unanimous approval of this body as 
it did with the entire Committee on the 
2 of Columbia. ; 

e bill was ordered to be e 
and read a third time, was read 8 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA HORIZONTAL PROPERTY 
ACT 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
11222) to make certain technical amend- 
ments to the Horizontal Property Act of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (a) of section 2 of the Horizontal 
Property Act of the District of Columbia 
(D.C. Code, see. 5-902 (a)) is amended by 
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striking out “a floor” and inserting in lieu 
thereof one or more floors“. 

(b) Paragraph (e) of such section 2 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 5-902(e)) is amended by striking 
out (k)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(h)”. 

(c) Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 9 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 5-909 
(a) (2)) is amended by inserting immediately 
after “for each floor” the following or floors, 
in the instance of condominium units con- 
sisting of more than one floor,“. 

(d) Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 11 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 5- 
911(a)(2)) is amended by striking out “as 
provided in section 14(g) of this Act“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “on the person des- 
ignated in the bylaws in conformity with 
section 14(a) (7) of this Act“. 

(e) Subsection (b) of section 24 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 5-924(b)) is amended 
by striking out “section 14(g)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 14(a) (7)”. 

(f) Subsection (a) of section 25 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 5-925(a)) is amended 
by striking out “section 14(g)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 14(a) (7)”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the period and 
insert the following: and by striking the 
semicolon at the end of such paragraph (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
: Provided, That when a unit is situated on 
more than one floor, access shall be provided 
within the unit between the portion of the 
unit on any one floor and the portion of the 
unit on any other floor in addition to any 
outside access which might be provided to 
any portion of the unit;'.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
principal purpose of this bill—as set 
forth in House Report No. 1575—is to 
amend the District of Columbia Hori- 
zontal Property Act, approved December 
21, 1963 (Public Law 88-218; 77 Stat. 
449), so as to permit condominium units 
in the District of Columbia to be located 
on, or to consist of, more than one floor 
of a building. The other provisions of 
H.R. 11222 merely correct several tech- 
nical errors in cross-reference which 
were inadvertently written into Public 
Law 88-218. 

BACKGROUND 

The District of Columbia Horizontal 
Property Act established in the District 
of Columbia, a new estate in property, 
known as condominium. Under this con- 
cept, a person may obtain fee simple 
ownership of a unit in a multiunit build- 
ing designed for residential, business, or 
any other use, and an undivided interest 
in the public portions of the building such 
as roof, walls, corridors, heating plants, 
and all other elements of common use. 

When this law was enacted, it was not 
the intention of Congress to restrict these 
horizontal property or condominium 
units to only one floor of a building. 
This is obvious in view of the following 
quotation from page 2 of your committee 
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report (H. Rept. No. 288, this Congress), 
which accompanied H.R. 4276: 

Units thereof may consist of one or more 
rooms of any closed space, occupying all or 
part of a floor or one or more floors, regard- 
less of whether the building is designed for 
residency, office, industry or business, or any 
other type of independent use. 


A similar expression of intent was in- 
cluded in the Senate report on H.R. 4276. 

However, through an oversight in 
drafting subsection (a) of section 2 of 
the act as approved reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Unit” or “condominium unit” means an 
enclosed space, consisting of one or more 
rooms, occupying all or part of a floor in 
buildings of one or more floors or stories 
regardless of whether it be designed for 
residence, for office, for the operation of any 
industry or business, or for any other type of 
independent use. 


Thus the actual wording of the law im- 
posed a restriction upon condominium 
units which was never intended to exist. 

At a public hearing conducted by Sub- 
committee No. 5 on June 26, 1964, the 
enactment of the clarifying amendment 
reported herewith was recommended by 
the chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee of Real Property of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association, by the Wash- 
ington Board of Realtors, and by a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade. Also, a local attorney 
and builder testified that he owns some 
property which he had planned to de- 
velop with a row of townhouses having 
more than one floor, and to sell these on 
a condominium or horizontal property 
basis. However, because of his uncer- 
tainty as to whether the present restric- 
tive language of the District of Columbia 
Horizontal Property Act applies to row 
houses, he has felt it necessary to hold 
this plan in abeyance. 

REASONS FOR AMENDMENTS 


The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia recommended two 
amendments to H.R. 11222 as introduced. 
First, they took execption to the original 
title of the bill, contending that whereas 
the changes in the act set forth in sub- 
sections (b), (d), (e), and (f) are purely 
technical, the major provisions of the 
bill which are incorporated in subsec- 
tions (a) and (c) are substantive in na- 
ture, rather than technical. For this 
reason, the Commissioners proposed the 
language of the title as presently 
amended. 

The Board of Commissioners felt also 
that if condominium units having more 
than one floor are to be authorized by 
the Horizontal Property Act, it should 
also require that there be access from one 
fioor to the other within any such unit. 

The Board of Commissioners stated 
that they had no objection to H.R. 11222 
if it included these two proposed amend- 
ments. Neither amendment met with 
any objection from the proponents of 
the bill, and hence no opposition has been 
expressed to the bill as so amended and 
reported by your committee. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend the Horizontal Property Act 
of the District of Columbia to permit a 
condominium unit to be located on more 
than one floor of a building, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXEMPT WASHINGTON TERMINAL 
CO, FROM DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA SALES TAX ACT 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the bill (H.R. 8451) to amend the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act, as 
amended, relating to certain sales to 
common carriers or sleeping-car compa- 
nies, and ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
114(b) of the District of Columbia Sales Tax 
Act, as amended (63 Stat. 112; D.C. Code, sec. 
47-2601, par. 14 (b)), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(5) Sales to a common carrier or sleeping- 
car company by a corporation all of whose 
capital stock is owned by one or more com- 
mon carriers or sleeping-car companies, of 
tangible personal property intended for use 
principally without the District in the course 
of interstate commerce, or commerce between 
the District and a State, in or upon, or as 
part of any train, aircraft, or boat, provided 
such sales are made in connection with the 
furnishing of terminal services and facilities, 
including repairs of transportation equip- 
ment, pursuant to a written agreement en- 
tered into before January 1, 1963.“ 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 8451 (H. Rept. No. 1574) 
is to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Sales Tax Act (63 Stat. 112) to pro- 
vide exemption of property used in re- 
pairs of certain railroad equipment, con- 
sistent with a similar exemption provided 
in the use tax section of this act. 

BACKGROUND 


The Washington Terminal Co. was cre- 
ated by act of Congress in 1901. Prior 
thereto, each of the several railroads 
coming into Washington had its own rail- 
road station, and this act required these 
railroads to construct a Union Station 
which would provide a single terminal 
facility suitable to the Nation’s Capital. 

Because of the practical difficulties and 
complexities which would inevitably have 
arisen from common ownership and the 
use of a single terminal by several rail- 
roads, a separate corporation was neces- 
sary in order to provide unified, efficient 
operation of the terminal properties. 

All the stock of the Washington Termi- 
nal Co. is owned, in equal shares, by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. However, the 
Terminal Co. also serves all the other 
railroads arriving at or departing from 
Washington. These are the Southern 
Railway Co., the Chesapeake € Ohio 
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Railway Co., and the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac Railroad Co. By 
virtue of an agreement with that last 
company, trains of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co. also operate into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia station. 

The Union Station in Washington 
constitutes the terminating point for 
each of the railroads using its facilities. 
That is, the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad do not 
operate south of Washington and the 
other lines named above do not operate 
north of this city. Also, there are no 
railroad operations from one point to 
another in the District. Hence, all serv- 
ice consists of interstate commerce be- 
tween the District and another State or 
States. Also, the Washington Terminal 
Co.’s operations are concerned solely 
with passenger traffic. 

The operations of the Washington Ter- 
minal Co. are carried on under an agree- 
ment with its tenant roads, which pro- 
vides that the Terminal Co. shall oper- 
ate and maintain the station, provide 
terminal services for trains coming into 
the station, and service and repair the 
equipment of the railroads using the 
station. The railroads pay a rental for 
the use of the station, and reimburse the 
Terminal Co. for its expenses. 

The Terminal Co. maintains a large 
service and repair facility north of the 
station proper. Here, among other 
services, the company makes such re- 
pairs as may be necessary to the cars 
and locomotives in order to keep them in 
proper condition for interstate operation. 
Such repairs include installing new gen- 
erators for locomotives, repairing 
broken windows or torn upholstery in 
cars, and generally performing whatever 
work may be needed. In general, how- 
ever, the work done in Washington is 
confined to “running repairs,” sufficient 
only to enable the equipment to return 
to the railroads’ own shops elsewhere. 

In order to effect maximum efficiency 
and economy, the Terminal Co. acts as 
@ common purchasing agent for the rail- 
roads. Items which are generally usable 
by several railroads are purchased by the 
Terminal Co. from regular sources of 
supply and are maintained in a stockpile 
or inventory. When a railroad requires 
an item, the Terminal Co. installs it on 
the car or locomotive and charges the 
railroad the amount of the company’s 
cost, plus a handling charge and the cost 
of the installation. In the case of items 
peculiar to one railroad, a somewhat dif- 
ferent procedure may be followed. Often 
the railroad involved may have the 
needed item in its owninventory. In this 
case, it will transfer the item to the 
Terminal Co. at a determined price, and 
when it is installed, the company charges 
the railroad the same price, plus han- 
dling charges and installation costs. 
Hence, all items installed by the Termi- 
nal Co. on the equipment of the railroads 
become technically a part of its inventory 
before being charged out to the rail- 
roads. 

Thus, this exchange of property is 
actually only a paper transaction rather 
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than an actual sale, involving little more 
than reciprocal bookkeeping entries. 
Today, the Washington Terminal Co. 
employs some 2,000 people, with an an- 
nual payroll of approximately $14 mil- 
lion, and pays $200,000 annually to the 
District of Columbia in property taxes. 


PROVISIONS OF PRESENT LAW 


Section 201(b) (6) of title IZ of the 
District of Columbia Sales and Use Tax 
Act, approved May 27, 1949 (63 Stat. 112; 
D.C. Code, title 47-2601, et. seq.), ex- 
empts property used in the repair of rail- 
road equipment from the District of Co- 
1 use tax with the following provi- 
sion: 

“The terms ‘retail sale,’ sale at retail,’ 
and ‘sold at retail’ shall not include the 
following: 

“The use or storage within the Dis- 
trict of tangible personal property owned 
and held by a common carrier or sleep- 
ing-car company for use principally 
without the District in the course of 
interstate commerce, or commerce be- 
tween the District and a State, in or 
upon, or as part of, any train, aircraft, 
or boat.” 

However, there is no similar provision 
in title I of this act to exempt such prop- 
aby from the District of Columbia sales 

x 

In view of this, the Washington Ter- 
minal Co. proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that with respect to the company's 
operation the intent and meaning of the 
above-mentioned law is as follows: 

1. All items purchased for the Termi- 
nal Co.'s own use, whether purchased in 
the District or elsewhere, would be sub- 
ject to tax. If purchased within the 
District, they would be subject to sales 
tax because no exemption is provided; 
if purchased elsewhere, they would be 
subject to use tax, because the exemption 
extends only to common carriers. 

“2. All items purchased in the District 
by or for the railroads would be subject 
to sales tax—again, because no exemp- 
tion is provided. 

“3. All items purchased outside the 
District by or for the railroads and 
brought into the District for incorpora- 
tion into or on the equipment of the 
railroads would be tax exempt; exempt 
from the sales tax because purchased 
outside the District, and exempt from 
the use tax because of the specific lan- 
guage of the exemption.” 

In an attempt to clarify the situation 
and to be assured of the correctness of 
their position in this matter, the Termi- 
nal Co. addressed a letter to the As- 
sessor of the District of Columbia on 
August 5, 1949, requesting a ruling as to 
their interpretation of the law. The re- 
ply to this letter, under date of August 
10, 1949, appeared to the Terminal Co. 
to assure that their interpretation was 
indeed correct, and hence the company 
proceeded on this basis. 

The company’s method in the prepara- 
tion of its tax returns was not ques- 
tioned until 1961, when, as the result 
of an audit for the period February 1, 
1956, through January 31, 1961, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia auditors asserted a de- 
ficiency in sales tax liability against the 
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Terminal Co. in the amount of some 
$289,000, of which $265,000 related to 
items used by the railroads, upon the 
ground that the charges made by the 
company against the railroad companies 
constituted charges for local sales, and 
that the use tax exemption did not ap- 
ply. As a result of several conferences 
between Terminal Co. officers and Dis- 
trict officials, a compromise settlement 
was reached with respect to this particu- 
lar deficiency. However, the District's 
ruling, of course, has applied to the op- 
erations of the company since that time, 
and will continue unless corrective legis- 
lation is adopted. The annual amount 
of this sales tax against the company 
is approximately $60,000. 

At a public hearing on H.R. 8451 held 
by Subcommittee No. 5 on October 4, 
1963, testimony from an official of the 
Washington Terminal Co. indicated that 
this newly imposed tax poses a serious 
problem for the company and for the 
railroads which it serves, as their finan- 
cial situation is already difficult; and that 
unless relief is obtained through legis- 
lation, the only way in which the rail- 
roads could be exempted from this sales 
tax would be for each railroad to do its 
own repair and servicing work, which, 
of course, would be quite costly and 
highly inefficient. 

H.R. 8451 would alleviate this situation 
by adding an exemption to the sales tax 
law comparable to the present use tax 
exemption, with respect to tangible per- 
sonal property sold to a common carrier 
or sleeping-car company for use in the 
course of interstate commerce, by a cor- 
poration all of whose capital stock is 
owned by one or more common carriers 
or sleeping-car companies. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER JURISDICTIONS 


In a letter addressed to the chairman 
of our Subcommittee No. 5 under date of 
November 14, 1963, the assistant director 
of taxation for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. advised in part as follows: 

“This is in response to the request you 
made at the hearings on the above bill, 
held October 4, 1963, that the subcom- 
mittee be furnished with a report on the 
sales and use tax treatment of railroad 
terminal companies around the country, 
with particular reference to their sales 
of materials to operating railroad com- 
panies. 

. > > . * 


“You will note from the attached state- 
ment that sales and use taxes are im- 
posed by 36 of the 48 continental States 
and in addition by New York City, a total 
of 37 taxing jurisdictions. Of this total, 
28 provide some sort of sales and/or use 
tax exemption for rolling stock or sup- 
plies sold to railroad companies. These 
States are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

“Furthermore, of the 28 States giving 
some sort of exemption, 12 States offer 
a general exemption for rolling stock 
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and parts used by railroads. These 
States are: Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia, 

“The other 16 States offer more limited 
exemptions, of varying types, as set forth 
in the attachment. It is interesting to 
note that Indiana, which is the latest 
State to adopt a sales and use tax law, 
effective October 23, 1963, is one of the 
States providing the general type of ex- 
emption. It should also be emphasized 
that in each of the States granting the 
exemption there is a substantial amount 
of intrastate business carried on by the 
railroads which would seem more logi- 
cally to justify the imposition of, rather 
than exemption from, the sales and use 
tax. Nevertheless, those States. have 
recognized the impropriety of imposing 
sales and use taxes on businesses which 
are essentially interstate in character 
and which cannot pass the tax on to 
their customers through increased prices. 

“In those instances where an exemp- 
tion is granted, the language is generally 
broader than that contained in the pres- 
ent District of Columbia use tax law. 
Whereas the District of Columbia law 
exempts only property “owned and held” 
by railroads, the exempting language in 
the State laws generally refers either to 
“sales to railroad companies” or, even 
more broadly, exempts property intended 
for use in the rendition of a public util- 
ity service. In other words, the em- 
phasis is on the use to which the tangi- 
ble personal property will be put, rather 
than on the technical legal title to the 
property itself. 

“As far as terminal companies operat- 
ing in other jurisdictions are concerned, 
their tax incidence generally follows the 
language and intent of the governing 
statute. For example, the Ohio exemp- 
tion extends to all personal property 
used in the rendering of a public utility 
service. The Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Co. operates in Cincinnati, Ohio, on sub- 
stantially the same basis that the Wash- 
ington Terminal Co. operates in the 
District of Columbia. Under the broad 
language of the Ohio exemption the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal Co. pays no sales 
tax on its own purchases and collects no 
sales tax on sales by it to the railroad 
companies of property covered by the 
exemption. Likewise, the railroad com- 
panies pay no sales or use tax on their 
purchases of such property. Similarly 
Kentucky provides for an exemption of 
the general type and the Kentucky & In- 
diana Terminal Railroad Co. does not 
itself pay sales or use tax on its own 
purchases nor on the sales it makes to 
the railroad companies of property com- 
ing within the exemption. Another ex- 
ample is the Houston Belt & Terminal 
Railway Co. which operates in Houston, 
Tex., where a general exemption is like- 
wise provided. Again no sales or use tax 
is imposed on the Terminal Co.’s opera- 
tions with respect to exempted property. 

“The above three examples are illus- 
trative of the fact that in those jurisdic- 
tions where an exemption is granted to 
railroads, or other carriers, such exemp- 
tion is not frustrated by the fact that 
the railroads carry on their operations 
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through the medium of a separate joint 
terminal company. It should be pointed 
out that the use of joint terminal com- 
panies represents an attempt by the rail- 
roads to minimize, by joint action, the 
high terminal costs incident to railroad 
operations. Most terminal companies 
were formed years ago when taxes were 
not a significant factor and operate sim- 
ply as the agent of the railroads. They 
carry on only the business which is 
necessary to railroad terminal operation 
and are generally owned by all or some 
of the very railroads which use them 


and do not represent in any realistic 


sense a separate enterprise.” 

Under the provisions of H.R. 8451, 
sales made in the District of Columbia 
by ordinary suppliers, whether to the 
Terminal Co. or to the railroads, would 
continue to be taxable. Sales of items 
intended for use by the Terminal Co. 
in its own operations would continue to 
be taxable. Only sales made by a sub- 
sidiary company, in connection with 
terminal service, to a common carrier or 
a sleeping car company, for incorpora- 
tion into or as a part of a vehicle mov- 
ing in interstate commerce or commerce 
between a State and the District of Co- 
lumbia, would be exempt. 

Although the exemption provided in 
this bill applies to aircraft and boats, as 
well as to trains, for all practical pur- 
poses it would apply only to trains. 
There would be no revenue effect as far 
as the airlines are concerned, since their 
operations take place entirely outside the 
District of Columbia. Any revenue ef- 
fect in relation to waterborne commerce 
would be minimal at most. 

In view of these facts, it is the opinion 
of your committee that the passage of 
this bill would not broaden the scope 
of the exemption beyond the original 
intent of Congress, but rather that this 
intent was to exempt this type of repairs 
from taxation and thus to follow the 
pattern set in a number of States. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion.to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING OF RESTRICTIONS ON 
RESIDENCE OF POLICEMEN AND 
FIREMEN 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER] to call up several 
bills from his subcommittee. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
10683) to permit officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia to reside anywhere within 
25 miles of the District of Columbia, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled An Act to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to prescribe the area within 
which officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force and the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia may re- 
side”, approved July 25, 1956 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 4 132a), is amended: 

(1) by striking out “(a)”; 

(2) by striking out the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “For the pur- 
poses of this Act, “Washington, District of 
Columbia, metropolitan district' means the 
District of Columbia and any point within 
twenty-five miles of the District of Colum- 
bia.”; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (b). 

Amend the title so as to read: “To amend 
the Act of July 25, 1956, to remove certain 
residence restrictions upon officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department of the District of Colum- 
bia.” 


With the 
amendment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: That 
the first section of the Act entitled An Act 
to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict ot Columbia to prescribe the area within 
which officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force and the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia may reside’, ap- 
proved July 25, 1956 (D.C. Code, sec. 4-132a) 
is hereby repealed. 

“Src. 2. The second section of the Act of 
July 25, 1956 (D.C. Code, sec. 4-409a) is 
amended by striking out the second sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘Nothing in this, or in any other law, 
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shall be construed to limit the right of of- 


ficers and members of the Fire Department 
to reside anywhere. ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill, H.R. 10683, as set 
forth in House Report No. 1545, is to re- 
peal all existing restrictions as to a maxi- 
mum distance from the District of Co- 
lumbia within which officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the District of Columbia Fire De- 
partment may reside. 

HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


Public Law 74-258, approved on Au- 
gust 9, 1935 (49 Stat. 568), established a 
radius of 12 miles from the U.S. Capitol 
Building as the limit within which mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Police 
er Fire Departments would be required 

ve. 

Public Law 84-797, approved July 25, 
1956 (70 Stat. 646), retained the same 
definitive limitation which had been 
established in 1935, but gave the District 
of Columbia Board of Commissioners the 
authority, in their discretion, to increase 
this area to include territory not more 
than 20 miles distant from the US. 
Capitol Building. Subsequent to that 
time, the Commissioners did increase this 
limitation in two steps by regulation to 
17 miles in 1956 and to 20 miles in 1961. 
These increases have expanded the area 
within which such members are required 
to reside from 452 square miles to 1,256 
square miles. 
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As originally introduced, H.R. 10683 
would have increased the area within 
which officers and members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Fire Depart- 
ments could reside to include all points 
within 25 miles of the city’s boundaries. 
This increase would have been manda- 
tory, and not permissive at the discre- 
tion of the District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners. 

PRESENT SITUATION 


In 1956, the justifications presented for 
increasing the distance which these 
members may reside from the city from 
12 to 20 miles included the lower cost of 
housing at greater distances from the 
city, more healthful and suitable environ- 
ment for young families as a result of 
lower population density, and improved 
highway facilities for ready access to the 
city. At the same time, some objection 
was raised to increasing this limitation, 
on the grounds that difficulty might be 
encountered in reaching some policemen 
and firemen in case of emergency. 

At a public hearing conducted on May 
18, 1964, by Subcommittee No. 6, the pre- 
ponderance of testimony supported the 
view that the growth of the Washington 
metropolitan area has continued at such 
a rapid rate in recent years, with a con- 
sequent impact upon housing problems 
and a great improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities, that every factor cited in 
1956 as a reason for increasing the resi- 
dence limit to 20 miles at that time may 
certainly be held to make this limitation 
unduly restrictive now. Also, both the 
Acting Chief of the Metropolitan Police 
Department and the Acting Chief of the 
Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia testified that the several exten- 
sions of this limitation on distance of 
residence from the city in recent years 
have resulted in no problems whatever in 
the matter of the men’s availability for 
duty, both regular and emergency. The 
none Police Chief said on this point 
that: 

We have had no problem in the past. Ido 
not foresee any in the future. We have the 
proper disciplinary action we can take against 
any man who is late, or fails to show up at 
any time. We would take that action. 


It has come to the attention of your 
committee that in at least one recent 
instance, a serious problem has arisen 
as a result of the obvious difficulty of 
determining in some cases whether the 
home of a member of the Police or Fire 
Department is within or without any 
arbitrary boundary of distance from the 
city or point within the city. 

REASONS FOR AMENDMENT 


In view of this problem of enforce- 
ment, and the testimony from both the 
Police and Fire Departments to the ef- 
fect that the distance from the city at 
which their members reside has never 
presented any problem whatever from 
the standpoint of their availability for 
duty, your committee is of the opinion 
that no useful purpose is presently served 
by any such legislative restriction what- 
ever. 

On the contrary, it would appear that 
the urbanization of the area’s once 
sparsely settled suburban sections, with 
the accompanying development of a vast 
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complex of modern highways and an ef- 
fective network of communications, 
leaves no valid reason to restrict the 
place of residence of any municipal em- 
ployee. 

Further, your committee feels that 
such restrictions under present-day con- 
ditions are unrealistic and an unneces- 
sary burden upon both the employer and 
the employee, and that these policemen 
and firemen, like other employees in the 
Nation’s Capital, for practical reasons 
will impose upon themselves entirely ade- 
quate and satisfactory limitations with 
respect to their places of residence. 
Hence, the adoption of these amend- 
ments to H.R. 10683 is based upon the 
conviction that no such restrictions 
should be imposed either by law or by 
order of the District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend the act of July 25, 1956, to 
remove certain residence restrictions 
upon officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RETIREMENT OF MEMBERS OF 
SECRET SERVICE DIVISION 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
9995) to amend the Policemen and Fire- 
men’s Retirement and Disability Act to 
allow credit to certain members of the 
U.S. Secret Service Division for periods 
of prior police service, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 12 of the Act ap- 
proved September 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 718; D.C. 
Code 4-522), as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
sentence: Any member of the United States 
Secret Service Division appointed from the 
White House Police force and assigned to 
duties directly related to the protection of 
the President shall receive credit for periods 
of prior service with the Metropolitan Police 
force, the United States Park Police force, 
or the White House Police force toward the 
required ten years or more service.” 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill, H.R. 9995, as set 
forth in House Report No. 1543, is to al- 
low members of the White House detail of 
the U.S. Secret Service Division credit 
for periods of prior service with the 
Metropolitan Police force, the U.S. Park 
Police force, or the White House Police 
force, toward the minimum of 10 years 
of service in protection of the President, 
which is required before such Secret 
Service members are eligible for coverage 
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under the Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act. 

The act of September 14, 1922 (42 
Stat. 841), which authorized the creation 
of the White House Police force, provides 
that the members of this force shall be 
recruited from the Metropolitan Police 
force and the U.S. Park Police force. Be- 
cause the close association between the 
members of the White House Police force 
and the White House detail of the U.S. 
Secret Service Division, and the similar- 
ity of their training, the Secret Service 
Division has found it advantageous to 
recruit members of the White House Pol- 
ice force to fill its vacancies. Hence, vir- 
tually all the members of the White 
House detail of the Secret Service Divi- 
sion are former members of the Metro- 
politan Police force or the U.S. Park 
Police force. 

Section 12(b) of the Policemen and 
Firemen's Retirement and Disability Act 
Amendments of 1957 (71 Stat. 392) pro- 
vides that members of the U.S. Secret 
Service Division who have served for 10 
years or more in active duty related to 
the protection of the President are en- 
titled to the retirement provisions of that 
act. However, no provision is made for 
such members to receive credit for any 
prior service with the Metropolitan Police 
force or the Park Police force, toward 
the required 10 years of service with the 
Secret Service. Hence, these men lose 
what credit they have accumulated to- 
ward retirement under the Policemen 
and Firemen's Retirement and Disability 
Act during their years of former police 
service. 

This inequitable situation came to the 
attention of the U.S. Secret Service Di- 
vision recently in the case of a member 
who sought to retire after 9 years and 
18 days in the Secret Service, subsequent 
to 14 years of service in the Metro- 
politan Police force. Under present law 
this veteran of nearly 24 years of con- 
tinuous police service was not eligible for 
retirement under the Policemen and 
Firemen's Retirement and Disability Act 
because his tenure as a Secret Service 
agent had been less than 10 years. Con- 
sequently, he was obliged to retire under 
the less advantageous provisions of the 
U.S. civil service system, 

Your committee is informed that two 
other present members of the White 
House detail of the U.S. Secret Service 
Division are facing this same problem in 
connection with their retirement pros- 
pects. 

This situation is now working a dis- 
tinct hardship on the recruitment pro- 
gram of the Secret Service Division, as 
the members of the White House Police 
force, who are the most desirable and 
logical candidates for the work of pro- 
tecting the President, are understandably 
reluctant to transfer to that Service 
“under these circumstances. 

H.R. 9995 is designed, therefore, to fa- 
cilitate recruitment of the best qualified 
personnel for the Secret Service from 
among the ranks of the White House 
Police force by reducing, or in some cases 
eliminating, the 10-year period of Secret 
Service duty which must be served before 
such White House policemen may again 
be entitled to the benefits of the Police- 
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men and Firemen’s Retirement and Dis- 
ability Act. 

The U.S, Treasury Department re- 
quested this legislation, and it has the 
approval also of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget and the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

At a public hearing conducted by Sub- 
committee No. 6 on March 25, 1964, no 
opposition to the bill was expressed. 
Your committee is informed that the 
enactment of this proposed legislation 
will not result in any additional cost to 
the District of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING LAW RELATING TO 
DIVORCE, LEGAL SEPARATION, 
AND ANNULMENT OF MARRIAGE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
10777) to amend the act of March 3, 
1901, relating to divorce, legal separation, 
and annulment of marriage in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 971 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia”, approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1189, 1345; D.C. Code, sec. 16-401), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 971. BONA FIDE RESIDENCE RE- 
QUIRED—TERMS.—No action for divorce shall 


be maintainable unless one of the parties to 


the marriage has been a bona fide resident 
of the District of Columbia for at least six 
months next preceding the commencement 
of the action. No action for annulment of 
a marriage performed outside the District of 
Columbia shall be maintainable unless one 
of the parties is a bona fide resident of the 
District of Columbia at the time of the com- 
mencement of the action. No action for the 
affirmance of any marriage shall be main- 
tainable unless one of the parties is a bona 
fide resident of the District of Columbia at 
the time of the commencement of the action. 
The residence of the parties to an action for 
annulment of a marriage performed in the 
District of Columbia shall not be considered 
in determining whether such action shall be 
maintainable.” 

(b) Section 966 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 16-403), as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 966. CAUSE For Divorce A VINCULO 
AND FOR Divorce A MENSA ET THORO AND FOR 
ANNULING MARRIAGES.— 

“(a) A divorce from the bond of marriage 
or a legal separation from bed and board may 
be granted for adultery, actual or construc- 
tive desertion for one year, voluntary sepa- 
ration from bed and board for one year with- 
out cohabitation, or final conviction of a 
felony and sentence for not less than two 
years to a penal institution which is served 
in whole or in part. A legal separation from 
bed and board also may be granted for 
cruelty. 

“(b) A Judgment of legal separation from 
bed and board may be enlarged into a judg- 
ment of divorce from the bond of marriage 
upon application of the innocent party, a 
copy of which shall be duly served upon the 
adverse party, after the separation of the 
parties has been continuous for one year next 
before the making of the application. 
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„(e) Marriage contracts may be declared 
void in the following cases: 

“First. Where such marriage was con- 
tracted while either of the parties thereto 
had a former wife or husband living, unless 
the former marriage had been lawfully dis- 
solved. 

“Second. Where such marriage was con- 
tracted during the lunacy of either party 
(unless there has been voluntary cohabita- 
tion after the discovery of the lunacy). 

“Third. Where such marriage was procured 
by fraud or coercion. 

“Fourth. Where either party was matri- 
monially incapacitated at the time of mar- 
riage and has continued so. 

“Fifth. Where either of the parties had not 
arrived at the age of legal consent to the 
contract of marriage (unless there has been 
voluntary cohabitation after coming to legal 
age), but in such cases only at the suit of 
the party not capable of consenting.” 

(c) Section 980 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 16-415), as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 980. MAINTENANCE OF WIFE AND 
MINOR CHILDREN—MAINTENANCE OF FORMER 
Wire—ENFORCEMENT.—(a) Whenever any 
husband shall fail or refuse to maintain his 
wife, minor children, or both, although able 
to do so, or whenever any father shall fail or 
refuse to maintain his children by a marriage 
since dissolved, although able to do so, the 
court, upon proper application, may decree, 
pendente lite and permanently, that he shall 
pay reasonable sums periodically for the sup- 
port of such wife and children, or such chil- 
dren, as the case may be, and the court may 
decree that he pay suit money, including 
counsel fees, pendente lite and permanently, 
to enable plaintiff to conduct the case. 

“(b) Whenever a former husband has ob- 
tained a foreign ex parte divorce, the court 
thereafter, on application of the former wife 
and with personal service of process upon 
the former husband in the District of Co- 
lumbia, may decree that he shall pay her 
reasonable sums periodically for her main- 
tenance and for suit money, including coun- 
sel fees, pendente lite and permanently, to 
enable plaintiff to conduct the case. 

“(c) The Court may enforce any decree 
entered under this section in the same man- 
ner as is provided in section 975 of the Act 
entitled An Act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia’, approved March 3, 
1901, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 16-410).” 

(d) Section 983a of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 16-421), as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 983a. WHEN DECREE FOR ANNULMENT 
OR ABSOLUTE DIVORCE EFFECTIVE.—A decree, 
annulling or dissolving a marriage, or grant- 
ing an absolute divorce, shall not become 
effective until the time for noting an appeal 
shall have expired, and if notice of appeal 
has been entered such decree shall not be- 
come effective until the date of the final dis- 
position of the appeal.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
section 16-902 of the District of Columbia 
Code is amended to read as follows: 
16-902. Residence requirements 

No action for divorce shall be main- 
tainable unless one of the parties to the 
marriage has been a bona fide resident of 
the District of Columbia for at least six 
months next preceding the commencement 
of the action. No action for annulment of 
a marriage performed outside the District 
of Columbia shall be maintainable unless 
one of the parties is a bona fide resident 
of the District of Columbia at the time of 
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the commencement of the action. No action 
for the affirmance of any marriage shall be 
maintainable unless one of the parties is a 
bona fide resident of the District of Colum- 
bia at the time of the commencement of 
the action. The residence of the parties to 
an action for annulment of a marriage per- 
formed in the District of Columbia shall not 
be considered in determining whether such 
action shall be maintainable.’ 

“Sec, 2. Section 16-904 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*§ 16-904. Grounds for divorce, legal sep- 
aration and annulment 

a) A divorce from the bond of marriage 
or a legal separation from bed and board 
may be granted for adultery, actual or con- 
structive desertion for one year, voluntary 
separation from bed and board for one year 
without cohabitation, or final conviction of 
a felony and sentence for not less than two 
years to a penal institution which is served 
in whole or in part. A legal separation from 
bed and board also may be granted for 
cruelty. 

“'(b) A judgment of legal separation from 
bed and board may be enlarged into a judg- 
ment of divorce from the bond of marriage 
upon application of the innocent party, a 
copy of which shall be duly served upon the 
adverse party, after the separation of the 
parties has been continuous for one year 
next before the making of the application. 

„e) Marriage contracts may be declared 
void in the following cases: 

„First. Where such marriage was con- 
tracted while either of the parties thereto had 
a former wife or husband living, unless the 
former marriage had been lawfully dissolved. 

Second. Where such marriage was con- 
tracted during the lunacy of either party 
(unless there has been voluntary cohabita- 
tion after the discovery of the lunacy). 

Third. Where such marriage was pro- 
cured by fraud or coercion. 

Fourth. Where either party was matri- 
monially incapacitated at the time of mar- 
riage and has continued so. 

“Fifth. Where either of the parties had 
not arrived at the age of legal consent to 
the contract of marriage (unless there has 
been voluntary cohabitation after coming to 
legal age), but in such cases only at the 
suit of the party not capable of consent- 
ing.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 16-916 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“*§ 16-916, Maintenance of wife and minor 
children; maintenance of 
former wife; enforcement. 

„a) Whenever any husband shall fail or 
refuse to maintain his wife, minor children, 
or both, although able to do so, or whenever 
any father shall fail or refuse to maintain 
his children by a marriage since dissolved, 
although able to do so, the court, upon 
proper application, may decree, pendente lite 
and permanently, that he shall pay reason- 
able sums periodically for the support of 
such wife and children, or such children, as 
the case may be, and the court may decree 
that he pay suit money, including counsel 
fees, pendente lite and permanently, to en- 
able plaintiff to conduct the case. 

“*(b) Whenever a former husband has 
obtained a foreign ex parte divorce, the 
court thereafter, on application of the for- 
mer wife and with personal service of proc- 
ess upon the former husband in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, may decree that he shall 
pay her reasonable sums periodically for her 
maintenance and for suit money, including 
counsel fees, pendente lite and permanently, 
to enable plaintiff to conduct the case. 

“*(c) The Court may enforce any decree 
entered under this section in the same man- 
ner as is provided in section 16-911 of the 
District of Columbia Code.’ 
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“Sec. 4. Section 16-920 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*§ 16-920. Effective date of decree for an- 
nulment or absolute divorce, 

A decree annulling or dissolving a mar- 
riage or granting an absolute divorce shall 
not become effective until the time for not- 
ing an appeal shall have expired, and, if 
notice of appeal has been entered, such de- 
cree shall not become effective until the 
date of the final disposition of the appeal.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to state for the record that this is an 
attempt, and I believe a legitimate one 
by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to amend the divorce, legal sepa- 
ration, and annulment laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to modernize them and 
to bring them in concert with the 50 
States of the Union. I believe this has 
been a rather studious attempt to do this. 
In this search for better law, we have 
tried to take into consideration the laws 
of other States because it has been 
through the conflict of laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with other States that 
most of the difficulties have arisen. I 
believe these amendments have received 
the utmost consideration by the commit- 
tee. They are in the public interest and 
this law should be passed. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
laws of the District of Columbia, relating 
to divorce, separation, and annulment of 
marriage, have had essentially no 
changes in their substantive provisions 
since the last general revision of such 
law in 1935. During the years since that 
action by Congress, the laws in most 
other States have been changed substan- 
tially, and the District of Columbia 
today is not in harmony with the provi- 
sions of most other jurisdictions includ- 
ing the adjoining jurisdictions of Mary- 
land and Virginia. H.R. 10777 is rec- 
ommended by your committee to bring 
the provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia laws into closer harmony with ad- 
joining jurisdictions and into a more 
general conformity with the provisions 
of other States. 

The bill, as reported by your committee 
(H. Rept. 1541), would amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code to provide the 
following: 

First. That where the cause for divorce 
occurs within or without the District, 
either party to the marriage may bring 
the divorce action if either party has 
been a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia for a period of 6 months next pre- 
ceding the commencement of the action. 

Existing law requires the petitioner to 
have been a bona fide resident of the 
District for a period of 1 year when the 
cause arose within the District, or a bona 
fide resident for 2 years when the cause 
arose outside of the District. 

Second. An action for annulment of 
a marriage performed outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may be maintained if 
one of the parties to the action is a bona 
fide resident of the District at the time 
of the commencement of the action. In 
case of a marriage performed within the 
District of Columbia, either party may 
bring an action for annulment and the 
residence of the parties at the time the 
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action is commenced shall not be a factor 
in determining whether the action shall 
be maintainable. 

Present law requires that the peti- 
tioner must have been a bona fide resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia for a 
period of 1 year, in order to maintain 
an action in annulment, regardless of 
whether the marriage was performed 
within or without the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Third. An action to affirm the validity 
of a marriage, whether performed within 
or without the District of Columbia, may 
be maintained if either party is a bona 
fide resident of the District of Columbia 
at the time the action is brought. 

No residence requirement is stated in 
existing law relating to the affirmance 
of a marriage. 

Fourth. An absolute divorce may be 
granted on the ground of actual or con- 
structive desertion which has continued 
for a period of 1 year. 

Present law provides for absolute di- 
vorce on the ground of desertion only 
after a period of 2 years. 

Fifth. Voluntary separation without 
cohabitation is a ground for an absolute 
divorce after 1 year with no cohabitation. 

Present law provides that a period of 
voluntary separation without cohabita- 
tion for a period of 5 years is a ground 
for an absolute divorce. 

Sixth. An absolute divorce may be 
granted where there has been a convic- 
tion for a felony and a sentence of not 
less than 2 years in a penal institution 
has been imposed and where such sen- 
tence is served in whole or in part. 

Existing law requires that the felony 
be one “involving moral turpitude.” 

Seventh. In addition to the foregoing 
grounds for an absolute divorce, a lim- 
ited divorce may be granted on the 
ground of cruelty. 

Eighth. A decree for a limited divorce 
may be enlarged into an absolute di- 
vorce on application by the innocent 
party after 1 year measured from the 
time the limited divorce was enlarged. 

Existing law provides for the enlarge- 
ment of a limited divorce to an absolute 
divorce on application by the innocent 
party after 2 years. 

Ninth. Marriage contracts may be de- 
clared void if: First, either party had a 
lawful husband or wife by a previous un- 
dissolved marriage; second, lunacy of 
either party is discovered and there is 
no cohabitation following the discovery; 
third, the marriage was procured by 
fraud or coercion; fourth, either party is 
matrimonially incapacitated; fifth, either 
party lacked the age of consent and there 
was no cohabitation after attainment of 
legal age. 

Present law is essentially the same ex- 
cept for the combined statement of 
grounds relating to lunacy and to fraud 
and coercion. 

Tenth. Where a husband fails to main- 
tain his wife, minor children, or both, 
or where a father fails to maintain his 
children by a previous marriage, the 
court, on proper application, may decree, 
pendente lite and permanently, the 
support of such wife and children or such 
children, and the court may decree suit 
money including counsel fees. 
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Where a former husband has obtained 
an ex parte divorce in a foreign juris- 
diction, the court, on application of the 
former wife, after personal service and 
process upon the former husband in the 
District of Columbia, may decree the 
payment of reasonable sums periodically 
for her maintenance and suit money 
including counsel fees. 

Existing law provides that whenever 
a husband fails to maintain his wife and 
minor children, the court, on appli- 
cation of the wife, pendente lite and 
permanently, may decree the payment of 
sums periodically, for the maintenance 
of herself and the minor children com- 
mitted to her care by the court. 

Eleventh. A decree for annulment or 
absolute divorce shall not become effec- 
tive until the time for noting an appeal— 
10 days—shall have passed, or, in the 
event of an appeal, not until final dis- 
position of the appeal. 

Present law provides for a 6-month 
waiting period after a final decree be- 
fore such decree becomes effective. 

The provisions of H.R. 10777 amend- 
ing the District of Columbia divorce, 
legal separation, and annulment laws, 
as above set forth, will bring the Dis- 
trict’s law more into line with the laws 
of various State jurisdictions and more 
particularly with the laws of Maryland 
and Virginia. 

H.R. 10777 is a refinement of similar 
legislation introduced and considered by 
your committee during the 86th and 87th 
Congresses. The committee heard testi- 
mony on the pending bill from represent- 
atives of the District of Columbia bar, 
the District of Columbia Domestic Re- 
lations Committee of the Bar Associa- 
tion, and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. Your committee 
has been informed that the judges of 
the court of general sessions have no 
objection to the bill. 

The enactment of the bill will not in- 
volve any additional expense to the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend part II of the District of 
Columbia Code relating to divorce, legal 
separation, and annulment of marriage 
in the District of Columbia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CHARITABLE SOLICITATION ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy] to call up a bill. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 5990) 
to amend the District of Columbia 
Charitable Solicitation Act to require 
certain findings before the issuance of a 
solicitation permit thereunder, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? A 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to direct a 
question to the gentleman from Texas. 

As I am sure the chairman of the sub- 
committee knows, the bill is controver- 
sial and there are minority views. Un- 
fortunately, I was not aware that this bill 
was to come up until this morning. The 
minority views are signed by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER]. I 
am curious to know if the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] was 
alerted to the fact that the bill was to 
come up. 

I realize that the list of bills was read 
on Thursday, but it was my understand- 
ing at the time that there would be no 
controversial legislation. I am curious 
to know about this, because certainly 
some of us have some reservations. I be- 
lieve the gentleman knows that nine 
Members signed the minority views on 
this particular bill. 

Mr. DOWDY. I will say that this was 
on the whip notice of last week, that it 
would be called up today. It is in the 
RecorpD, too. I do not know what other 
notice would be asked for. 

Incidentally, the amendment I shall 
offer I believe will effectively meet all 
the criticisms of the minority views. 

Mr. SISK. It seems to me that the 
bill requires more time for discussion. 
It seems to me it would possibly be ad- 
visable for the House to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to discuss this piece 
of legislation. I am curious to know if 
the chairman of the subcommittee has 
given that any thought. 

Mr. DOWDY. I have no objection to 
going into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, SISK. The point is, Mr. Speaker, 
that some of us would like to have some 
time to discuss the bill and to discuss 
the extent to which the amendment 
which the gentleman has in mind will 
meet the objection outlined in the 
minority views. 

In view of the fact that the Commis- 
sioners, by letter—which I understand 
has not been rescinded—are still op- 
posed to the bill, I believe that advisable. 

Mr. DOWDY. Is the gentleman ask- 
ing that the House go into Committee 
of the Whole to discuss the bill? I have 
no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I shall be 
constrained to object at the present time, 
because I feel we are entitled to some 
time to discuss the legislation. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the bill. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman with- 
draws the bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, that is 
all the business we have to present. 


THE LATE DAVID BRUCE ALGER 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the membership of the House joins with 
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me in expressing a deep sense of sadness 
and sympathy to our esteemed colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, the Honor- 
able BRUCE ALGER, at the tragic death of 
his young son, David Bruce. 

Dave was a young man of great prom- 
ise and was preparing himself for an 
adult life that would surely have been 
outstanding in accomplishment and 
citizenship. 

He was an able student and a talented 
athlete. 

But most of all, he was a fine American 
boy who was a part of his country’s 
future. 

David's death occurred late Sunday af- 
ternoon as a consequence of an accident 
involving a car in which he was riding. 

Funeral services will be held Wednes- 
day, July 29, at 10 a.m. at the Gawler 
Funeral Home located at Wisconsin and 
Harrison Streets. 

Mr. Speaker, further words on this oc- 
casion do not come easily. 

This tragedy has deep meaning for all 
of us who are parents. 

It has deep meaning to the member- 
ship of the Congress who are colleagues 
and friends of the boy’s father. Our 
compassion is extended to the Alger 
family at this unfortunate time. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HALLECK. I am glad to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished minority leader in this ex- 
pression of sympathy. The death of this 
fine young boy was so sad, so shocking, 
so unbelievable that I cannot find words 
to express the grief that I feel and which 
I felt when I first received news of it. I 
extend to Bruce and to all of his family 
my own deep personal sympathy and in 
this, as the minority leader has said, all 
Members of the House join. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
known not only Bruce ALGER, the father, 
but I have also known David Bruce Alger, 
this 15-year-old boy with so much prom- 
ise. He seemed to me one of the most 
likely lads I had ever seen from the 
standpoint of all-round ability. He 
was a good student and a great athlete. 
It is with a great feeling that I rise on 
this occasion to extend my sympathy to 
our distinguished colleague from Texas, 
Bruce ALGER. I know all of the House 
reflects the same kind of feeling on such 
an occasion. 

Mr, BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, need- 
less to say, I was terribly shocked at this 
horrible tragedy which happened to Da- 
vid Bruce Alger. I have known this boy 
ever since he was a very little boy. He 
had more promise than almost any other 
young man I know. Certainly our high- 
ways are becoming terribly dangerous. 
This tragedy should cause all of us, I 
think, to give more consideration to the 
safety of our highways. It comes with 
such a distinct shock because of David 
being just in high school and with all of 
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the future in the world ahead of him. 
I just do not have the words to express 
the feeling of sadness that I have, but 
to Bruce and the entire Alger family, I 
wish to extend my sincere sympathy. 
May God bless them in their hour of 
tragedy. 


IN SYMPATHY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker our hearts 
are heavy today for one of our colleagues, 
whose son lost his life in a tragic auto- 
mobile accident yesterday afternoon. 
Young David Bruce Alger was an out- 
standing and popular high school stu- 
dent and athlete. 

At such a time, there are no words to 
convey our sense of sympathy to his 
father whose own efforts in the Congress 
have been so passionately devoted to 
keeping this country strong for future 
generations. 

Americans too often accept a huge an- 
nual traffic death toll as one of the prices 
we must pay for the advance of 
civilization. 

But surely we must find a way to bring 
a greater awareness to all motorists of 
the tragic consequences that can occur 
from one careless second behind the 
wheel of a fast-moving car. 

To the family, Mrs. Hall and I extend 
our heartfelt sympathy and under- 
standing. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the distinguished majority and minority 
leaders of the House in expressing sym- 
pathy in the tragic death yesterday. of 
David Alger, a son of our colleague, the 
Honorable BRUCE ALGER, of Texas. 

Living in the same apartment building 
as do the Algers, Mrs. Gross and I came 
to know David as well as other members 
of the family. David was a young man 
of much promise; a young man who made 
friends easily and his untimely death is 
mourned by many. 

To Bruce, Jill, Steven, and Mrs. Alger 
we extend our heartfelt condolences in 
this hour of deepest sorrow. 


MISSISSIPPI, THE WHIPPING BOY, 
OFFICIAL SCAPEGOAT AND SACRI- 
FICIAL LAMB FOR LIBERAL SO- 
CIAL PLANNERS 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is. there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. AB Mr. Speaker, my 


State, Mississippi, has been the unwill- 
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ing recipient of an immeasurable amount 
of unsolicited advice and intervention 
from miscellaneous individuals, citizens’ 
groups, the Federal Government, and 
outside political leaders. Mississippi is 
the whipping boy, the official scapegoat 
and the sacrificial lamb for liberal social 
planners and many in the Federal Gov- 
ernment who do not know how to other- 
wise explain the social problems that are 
plaguing the Nation. 

Those of us who know Mississippi and 
Mississipians of both races, and who have 
some little experience with political 
forces on the national level, have 
claimed often and confidently that Com- 
munists are the primary agitators of it 
all. We have documented our claim by 
tracing many of the people most promi- 
nently involved in the agitation directly 
to their Communist connections. 

Our warnings have been unheard, or 
ignored, or brushed off. But came the 
widespread race riots in New York. The 
President and top ranking New York offi- 
cials immediately suspect“ Communists 
are behind it. 

If the President is right in his suspi- 
cion, would not it seem logical to apply 
the same thinking to Mississippi? And 
if the President is not right, would it 
not seem that he is trying to find ex- 
cuses for the race problems in the North? 

I shall not attempt to explain this in- 
consistency on the part of one so high 
placed. I merely wanted to point it out. 
The explanation is for him. 

The Federal Government has opened a 
new FBI office in Jackson, Miss., and 
played it big by sending FBI Director 
Hoover down to open the office. The 
opening could have been handled by any 
agent but this, of course, would not make 
big news and big news was the primary 
objective. Fifty or sixty FBI agents were 
ordered in because, so they said, of crim- 
inal incidents there. This was done even 
though Mississippi, I am proud to say, 
has the lowest crime rate in the Nation. 
Since this office was opened and staffed 
with a large contingent of FBI agents, 
race riots terrorized and paralyzed New 
York City for several days. The Presi- 
dent directed the FBI to investigate the 
possibility of Communist activity in pro- 
moting the New York racial troubles. 
We have heard that the Bureau sent in 
only two extra agents and a female clerk. 
If my figures are incorrect perhaps they 
will supply the correct ones. Again, I 
point to the gross inconsistency. 

When is a race riot not a race riot? 
The answer is, when it occurs north of 
the Potomac. Let one Negro get into an 
argument over a ham sandwich in Geor- 
gia or Mississippi and it is a racial inci- 
dent. But let hundreds of Negroes 
pillage and assault in New York, re- 
stricting their violence to white people 
and white-owned property and it is 
either a “hoodlum mob” or just a bunch 
of teenagers letting off a bit of steam, 
not a racial incident. I saw a ranking 
official of the city of New York look into 
a television camera with a straight face 
and say the New York riots had “no 
racial overtones.” 

It is high time we, as a whole people, 
looked the problem in the eye and called 
a spade a spade. We have racial prob- 
lems wherever we have concentrations 
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of Negro populations. It is a problem 
that will never be solved so long as the 
highest officials in the Federal Govern- 
ment play politics with it, and that is 
exactly what they are doing. Those who 
make a scapegoat of the people of my 
State and excuse the citizens of New 
York for identically the same and even 
worse incidents, are making no contribu- 
tion to solving the Nation’s racial prob- 
lems and bringing about domestic tran- 
quillity. 

Violence is not condoned by the masses 
of my State any more than it is con- 
doned by the people of New York. We 
regret the disappearance in my State of 
two New Yorkers who made the long trip 
down there to make over and remold the 
people of Mississippi into the image of 
New Yorkers. It is too bad for these 
young men, their families and friends, 
as well as for the people of Mississippi, 
that these young men did not remain in 
New York where so much counseling is 
definitely needed by many of their own 
people on how to live and conduct them- 


“selves. 


The social and racial problems faced 
by our Nation will never be solved so long 
as the leaders of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the national news media and many 
up-country citizens are content to make 
the people of Mississippi the scapegoat 
for the incidents which happen there and 
then excuse New Yorkers and others 
north of the Potomac for similar inci- 
dents, yet more numerous and more vio- 
lent. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.: A RACIAL OUT- 
BREAK 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, since 
Rochester, N.Y., is my home community 
and because the area where this past 
weekend’s racial explosion began lies in 
my congressional district, I feel I should 
report to the House on this inflamed in- 
cident. I was in Rochester at the time 
this unbelievable violence broke out and 
I witnessed much of it first hand. 

I think anyone who knows Rochester, 
who is familiar with the city and its peo- 
ple, must share the sense of incredibility 
that exists today in our city. We have 
not been without past problems in the 
area of racial relations. But, that a 
minor incident involving the attempted 
arrest of one unruly person could erupt 
into the most violent kind of lawless- 
ness and destruction hardly seems pos- 
sible. 

Yet, it happened. Our normally peace- 
ful community was ripped asunder by 
mob action. With complete and utter 
disrespect for law and order, with callous 
contempt for the rights of their fellow 
citizens, and with devastation their only 
apparent desire, bands of hoodlums ter- 
rorized large areas of the city and struck 
fear in the heart of Rochester's citizenry. 

I fear that any description I might 
provide of the rioting which took place 
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in Rochester would sound exaggerated. 
Unless one actually saw the shells that 
were once retail stores, unless he could 
watch as looters ran through the streets 
smashing and stealing, unless he could 
hear with his own ears men and women 
hurling the most obscene comments at 
sworn upholders of the law, his mind 
would find it difficult to associate such 
a reign of terror with a city like 
Rochester. 

I am here to tell you that it was every 
bit as bad as has been reported by the 
news media. Every characteristic of mob 
rule was present. The worst side of hu- 
manity was exposed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to dwell 
at length on what happened for that al- 
ready is known. Rochester’s race riot 
has been the leading news story in the 
Nation for 3 days. The people of this 
country are familiar with the events that 
transformed a calm community into an 
armed camp. 

However, I do want to speak for my 
community in terms of what lies ahead. 
I want to assure the Congress and the 
country that Rochester’s shock is not 
without shame. The vast majority of 
our people, both Negro and white, are 
anguished to the point of despair because 
of the blot which has been left by this 
weekend’s bloodshed and havoc. 

Even at the height of the violence and 
often within its sound, I had constitu- 
ents approach me and tell of their dis- 
grace they felt. A Negro woman came 
over to the police car in which I was 
riding at one point and tearfully told 
me of the humiliation which had over- 
come her. She said her own brother 
was just down the street, part of one 
of the many groups of looters who were 
acting in open defiance of law and or- 
der. As she went on, I could tell that 
she knew what is now well known in 
Rochester: The rioting resulted in no 
civil rights progress. In fact, there is 
no doubt that the cause of equality suf- 
fered a serious setback. 

While order has been restored, Roch- 
ester today remains in an uneasy state. 
A greater concentration of police, troop- 
ers, and National Guardsmen than ever 
before assembled in Rochester stand 
ready to take whatever action may be 
required to protect one citizen from an- 
other. 

The community now is striving to 
bring permanence to the peace which 
could only be accomplished by the most 
stringent measures. It also is adding up 
the consequences of the senseless vicious- 
ness that left scars so deep they never 
will be forgotten, and only with tre- 
mendous forbearance will they be for- 
given. 

In the examination which will follow 
Rochester’s riot, the constant question 
will be why it happened. Perhaps some 
of the problems which led to such a 
brutal breakdown of law and order can 
be detected and corrected. Nonetheless, 
I would remind every person who lost 
his reason and joined the ranks of the 
lawless breed that attacked the basis of 
democracy, there was not and there 
never will be adequate justification for 
the violence of this past weekend in 
Rochester. 
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This race riot was dangerously futile. 
I say this because it was directed against 
the very elements in our democracy that 
preserve our freedoms: law and order. 
If ever such contempt for due process 
succeeds and a violent attitude prevails, 
those responsible will find themselves 
deprived and the final victims of their 
own ill-conceived actions. 

Ours is not a perfect democracy, but 
we are working for its improvement. 
Those who seek to live under its protec- 
tion must be made to understand that it 
survives from devotion to its principles 
and not subversion of its ideals. 

Progress in man’s understanding and 
tolerance of one another has been dam- 
aged and set back in my community. 
I am certain the responsible leaders of 
Rochester, both Negro and white, will 
find a way back. Our city has the lead- 
ers, and I appeal to all my fellow citizens 
to work with them in their quest of racial 
peace. 

It is my hope that out of the tragedy 
that befell Rochester, other communities 
in this Nation can be motivated to make 
a critical self-examination so that our 
country, founded on a faith in freedom 
and brotherhood, can move more rapidly 
toward this goal. 


UNOFFICIAL U.S. “PARTNERS” HELP 
LATIN AMERICAN AREAS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a great deal of satisfaction that I 
have noted the success of a new dimen- 
sion in the Alliance for Progress. 

The partners of the Alliance, under 
the able and energetic leadership of Mr. 
James H. Boren, has gone a long way 
toward filling a gap in our oversea as- 
sistance programs in Latin America, 
making them more meaningful and of 
more direct benefit to those we are at- 
tempting to assist. 

The dollar amounts in this program 
are surprisingly small, but the benefits 
are large and growing daily. 

I am happy that Oakland County, 
Mich., which I represent here in Con- 
gress, is the forerunner of this program, 
and that its partnership with the Cauca 
Valley in Colombia holds great promise 
for the future. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am enclosing an article which ap- 
peared recently in the Evening Star 
about this program. 
UNOFFICIAL U.S. “PARTNERS” 

AMERICAN AREAS 
(By Jerry O'Leary, Jr.) 

A new program is personalizing U.S. aid 
to Latin America by making various areas of 
the United States partners with towns, sec- 
tions, and whole nations south of the border. 

The program is called partners of the Al- 
Uance by Americans and Companeros de la 
Alianza by the Latins. 


HELP LATIN 
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But in the last analysis it is a people-to- 
people program between private groups in 
American cities and States and similar areas 
in Latin America. 

For example, a group of Texans is leaving 
soon for a trip to Peru with whom the people 
of the Lone Star State have agreed to become 
partners. It is not a case of Texas adopting 
Peru or an old-clothes charity ; the 
Texas Partners Committee will begin to work 
with a similar group in Peru. 

The Texans will furnish some money and 
the Peruvians will furnish the work on a 
number of projects, small as aid programs 
go. The money comes from civic clubs, 4-H 
Clubs, business, and professional groups, 
chambers of commerce, high schools, and 
other organizations who want to help others 
help themselves. 

SELF-HELP REQUIRED 

“If there's no self-help in it, we won't 
touch it,” says 38-year-old James H. Boren, 
Special Assistant to the Coordinator of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

The self-help projects the Texans will un- 
dertake in Peru are typical. 

A Peruvian teacher has volunteered to 
establish a poultry program for a tribe of 
Indians in the Jivaro country and $607 is 
needed for baby chicks and rolls of wire. The 
Texas groups will furnish the money and 
the purchases will be made in Peru if pos- 
sible. The Indians will do the work. 

Another village needs 1 bull and 30 rolls 
of barbed wire at a cost of $600. Another 
needs a $168 hand-operated water pump and 
a fourth needs $78 for two kerosene lamps 
and a dozen books so the Indians can be 
taught to read. 

The partnerships have been catching on 
fast. Utah has joined with Bolivia. Pensa- 
cola, Fla., has sent almost $30,000 to estab- 
lish a medical center in Chimbote, Peru. 


FAIRFAX SCHOOL HELPS 


The students of Mount Vernon High 
School, in nearby Fairfax County, Va., raised 
$200 to help students at a vocational school 
in Hauara, Peru, buy tools and books. 

Fifteen public school districts in the area 
around Eugene, Oreg., have been linked with 
Costa Rica so that 15 Costa Rican teachers 
will spend 2% months in the Oregon school 
system for inservice training. The Latin 
teachers will live with Oregon families. 

Alabama is planning an alliance with 
Guatemala, Arizona with El Salvador, Utah 
with Bolivia, Ohio with the State of Parana, 
in Brazil and Illinois with the Brazilian State 
of Rio Grande do Sul. 

The civil defense director of Oakland Coun- 
ty, Mich., John E. Madole, is going to Cali, 
Colombia, to start a partnership with the 
people of the Cauca Valley. A Colombian 
counterpart will come to Pontiac, Mich., to 
form the opposite end of the pipeline. Cali 
wants help in municipal planning and budg- 
etary control, educational and industrial de- 
velopment. 

AT LOWEST LEVEL 


Operating at the lowest level of govern- 
ment, where nation-to-nation assistance 
rarely filters down, Mr. Madole is heading for 
Cali with the support of Oakland County 
leaders and its Congressman, Representative 
WILLIAM BROOMFIELD. He will have his work 
cut out for him in an area that is unbeliev- 
ably rich but has a desperately poor popula- 
tion. 

The aim is to keep the system uncompli- 
cated, according to Mr. Boren, who is the 
catalyst for the partners program. 

He believes the burgeoning program will 
do much to erase the image of the “Ugly 
American.” He cites the case of Pelilio, a 
village of 2,300 people in the shadow of Mount 
Chimborazo, in the Ecuadoran Andes. 

Pelileo was leveled by earthquakes in 1949. 
The survivors moved 2 miles and slowly be- 
gan to rebuild their village. Over the years, 
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they reestablished a school, a hospital and 
their homes but now they need a water sys- 
tem. 

SENDING WATER SYSTEM 

The Idaho partners, who had already fur- 
nished four pedal-operated sewing machines 
and a typewriter for an orphanage at nearby 
Conocoto, are going to help the people of 
Pelileo with a portable water system, equip- 
ment for a baking cooperative and electric 
lights for the hospital which now has a goose- 
neck lamp in the operating room. 

The people of Pelileo are so overwhelmed 
that when Mr. Boren went there on a visit 
recently he wound up at the head of a parade. 

California has signed agreements with 
Chile in a larger scale operation, activated by 
the late President Kennedy and Governor 
Brown for water resource development, agri- 
cultural extension services and manpower 
planning. 

But the partners pr 
smaller and almost entirely unofficial. 
of the projects cost less than $500. 


is generally 
Most 


MR. SOLON B. TURMAN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF LYKES BROS. 
STEAMSHIP CO., TESTIFIES BE- 
FORE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress the per- 
tinent remarks of one of America’s fore- 
most shipping company executives, Mr. 
Solon B. Turman, chairman of the board 
of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., to the 
Subcommittee on the Merchant Marine 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Turman, who has had more than 
40 years’ experience in the shipping field 
and knows more about shipping and 
shipping companies than any other man 
in our country, testified before the House 
Subcommittee on the Merchant Marine 
on the vital subject of the 1961 amend- 
ments to the Shipping Act of 1916 and 
their administration and implementation 
by the Federal Maritime Commission. 
The hearings before this subcommittee 
will continue this week, and testimony 
will be taken from Government officers, 
and other officials of shipping compa- 
nies, shipping conferences, and shippers. 
Adm. John Harllee, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission, testified on 
the opening days of the hearings, July 
21 and 22. 

Mr. Turman has done, and continues 
to do, a magnificent job of directing the 
activities and operations of Lykes Bros., 
which is headquartered in my home 
city of New Orleans, La. Today Lykes 
is the largest steamship company in the 
Gulf of Mexico area, and the second 
largest line in the United States. 

I am proud that Lykes Bros., and 
its affiliate line, Gulf and South Ameri- 
can Steamship Co., are both headquar- 
tered in New Orleans. These two great 
companies contribute a great deal to the 
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growth and prosperity of the New Or- 
leans area. In an average business year, 
Lykes and Gulf and South American 
spend more than $40 million in the New 
Orleans area for salaries and wages, pur- 
chase of supplies, fuel and power, repairs 
and maintenance, and other miscella- 
neous expenditures. Almost $24 million 
a year is paid out in salaries and wages 
alone. 

Lykes today owns and operates 50 ves- 
sels; and the company is in the process 
of replacing its entire fleet with new, 
modern ships. Thus far, 21 new vessels 
have been built and delivered to Lykes, 
and 12 additional automated ships are 
now under contract to be built by Avon- 
dale Shipyards, Inc., near New Orleans. 
The remaining vessels to replace the bal- 
ance of the present fleet will be con- 
tracted for within the next 2 or 3 years. 

I am happy, under unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD Mr. Truman's opening re- 
marks to the Subcommittee on the Mer- 
chant Marine, and his detailed state- 
ment to the subcommittee. Mr. Tur- 
man's statements follow: 


OPENING STATEMENT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE OF THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES BY MR. SOLON B. TURMAN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, LYKES Bros. STEAMSHIP Co., 
Inc., JuLY 23, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, before I present my pre- 
pared statement to this committee, I feel 
compelled, particularly in view of the testi- 
mony given to this committee during the last 
several days, to underscore the seriousness 
with which we view this entire problem. 

My more than 40 years of experience in in- 
ternational shipping prompts the following 
observations. U.S. exports are purchased by 
foreign buyers and in turn U.S. imports are 
supplied by foreign exporters. International 
transactions including shipping services gen- 
erally are arms-length deals between United 
States and foreign interests. In fact, we 
Americans in the shipping business through 
necessity have an intimate understanding 
of the international viewpoint. I mention 
these facts simply because unilateral regula- 
tion of ocean rate conferences encroaches 
on the sovereignty of our foreign customers 
who are likewise our closest allies—all to the 
detriment of our international and customer 
relations. 

From this background I say to you that 
the ocean liner business is one of the most 
competitive of all forms of commercial ac- 
tivity and that the laws of supply and de- 
mand have classical application in this field. 

What is overlooked all too often is the 
fact that the American merchant marine as 
well as that of most other friendly foreign 
nations is operating its shipping as part of a 
free enterprise system, and that profits and 
reasonable earnings are necessary to long- 
range survival and growth of the liner fleet 
which is employed in the service of our com- 
merce. 

In my opinion this committee, indeed the 
Congress and the executive branch, are face 
to face with a fundamental choice: either on 
the one hand to remove unnecessary re- 
strictions which are now impeding opera- 
tion of the conference system, thus enabling 
us to continue to improve the services which 
we render to the shipper public under ap- 
propriate guidelines and surveillance, or to 
substitute for this form of democratic self- 
regulation an extensive, pervasive system of 
bureaucratic regulation by Government 
agencies. 

In my opinion the latter course is fore- 
doomed to failure for the very reasons which 
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brought about the downfall of other forms 
of overregulation such as the OPA and the 
NRA 


While I cannot in all candor state to this 
committee that all is perfect in the confer- 
ence system, including its rules and ratemak- 
ing practices, nevertheless, I do not believe 
that the American merchant marine could 
continue to operate under private ownership 
if the Congress were to adopt some of the 
suggestions made before this committee 
during the last several days. In my opinion 
the only possible alternative under the cir- 
cumstances would be nationalization of the 
American merchant marine, coupled with ex- 
tensive subsidization of freight rates in the 
export trades—all at greatly increased cost 
to the American taxpayer. 

In addition to the foregoing, we seriously 
doubt that our national interests are best 
served by aggravating our allies through 
regulatory efforts to unnecessarily adminis- 
ter an unworkable law which infringes on 
the sovereignty of these other nations. 


WRITTEN STATEMENT OF SOLON B. TURMAN TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES, JULY 23, 1964 


My name is Solon B. Turman, I am chair- 
man of the board of Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., Inc., and am appearing here on behalf 
of the U.S.-flag lines operating in interna- 
tional liner trades. I am accompanied by 
Mr. Worth Fowler, president of the American 
Mail Line of the Pacific coast, and Adm. John 
M. Will, president of the American Export- 
Isbrandtsen Line, of the Atlantic coast. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this committee and to present our 
views on a matter having grave implications 
to the future of the American merchant ma- 
rine and our international trade. 

We are hopeful that our appearance here 
today will mark the beginning of a reassess- 
ment of U.S. policy toward ocean freight rate 
conferences and their important role in ex- 
pediting the flow and expansion of our for- 
eign trade. We say this because in our opin- 
ion American steamship companies operating 
in the ocean liner trades of the United States 
are facing a period of crisis stemming in 
large measure from the 1961 amendments to 
the Shipping Act, 1916, and the way in which 
those regulatory provisions have been im- 
plemented by the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

It is my intention to present a broad pic- 
ture of the role of international ratemaking 
conferences and the need for a serious reap- 
praisal of existing policy and law based on 
the underlying urgency for international co- 
operation in this field. I shall be followed 
by the chief traffic officer of one of our lines 
who will deal with the manner in which the 
1961 amendments and, most particularly 
their administration, have impaired opera- 
tion of conferences. I also would like to 
acquaint you with the fact that, in addition 
to the chief executive officers of some of our 
U.S.-flag companies, traffic officials of several 
companies are available here today to answer 
questions. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In order to improve understanding of 
freight rate conferences and their historic 
role in the sea trade of the world, I should 
like to take a few moments to outline their 
historical evolution and present role in the 
vast domestic and international transporta- 
tion complex. 

Freight rate conferences, as we know them 
today, go back almost 100 years, The first 
formalized conferences developed in the long- 
voyage trades between Great Britain and 
India. In the early 1870's, shippers and re- 
ceivers in England were finding great diffi- 
culty in moving their products to and from 
Indian markets. Steamship lines operating 
in this trade were realizing unsatisfactory 
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rates of return and kept service at minimal 
levels. The hazards and expenses involved 
in this long-voyage trade were considerable 
and shipowners were picking and choosing 
among the cargo offerings made to them until 
a satisfactory voyage result could be forecast, 
whereupon they would berth a vessel. 

This selective and irregular service was not 
satisfactory either to the shipowner or to 
responsible cargo interests. Exporters and 
imvorters had no reasonable assurance of 
either stated freight rates or scheduled sail- 
ings on which to base forward sales. At the 
same time, shipowners were unwilling to 
commit the large amounts of capital neces- 
sary to construct and employ additional ves- 
sels in the trade without some long-term ex- 
pectancy of realizing satisfactory rates of re- 
turn on their capital investments. 

Out of this welter of economic uncertainty 
emerged an agreement between merchants 
and shipowners which soon became the basic 
pattern for the operation of ocean freight 
rate conferences over the principal world 
trade routes. The essential and mutual con- 
bretón for these agreements was as fol- 

ows: 

A. Cargo interests agreed to give preference 
in shipments of general cargo to shipowners 
who were members of the conference! To 
assure adherence to this agreement, lower 
privileged rates were granted and rate re- 
ductions were repaid or allowed to contract 
shippers after a demonstrated period of 
loyalty. 

B. The owners agreed to furnish regular 
and frequent service to a wide range of 
ports, to quote freight rates for definite 
periods of time in advance, thus enabling 
forward sales, and to provide ships having 
characteristics and capacity suitable to the 
needs of the trade. 

With this expectancy of cargo and an es- 
tablished rate structure, owners were able 
to construct the type and number of vessels 
necessary to service the growing commerce 
8 m Great Britain, Western Europe, and 

a. 

While many forms of ocean rate confer- 
ences have developed in the ensuing years, 
most of them have followed this general pat- 
tern and have evolved into voluntary asso- 
ciations of common carrier companies pro- 
mulgating uniform rates and conditions but 
free to compete with each other for cargo 
on the basis of service. At the present time, 
there are approximately 120 conferences in 
the ocean trade of the United States, having 
approximately 400 member lines. 

In order to meet the shifting needs and 
demands of the farflung ocean trades of the 
world, conferences must be and are respon- 
sive to the public interest and flexible 
enough to meet fluctuating economic con- 
ditions. 

The American conference lines provide 
regular, frequent service to the major foreign 
trade areas of the world. As a group, our 
companies have the finest, fastest ships on 
the high seas and provide a transportation 
service to U.S. cargo interests unmatched by 
any other nation in the world. 


THE MONOPOLY CHARGE 

All too often ocean rate conferences are 
characterized as cartels and monopolistic in 
nature. Today this is far from the truth 
since entry into U.S. conferences is easy. 


Any responsible common carrier can apply 
for membership and if he agrees to abide 


General cargo is sometimes called liner 
‘cargo, as distinguished from bulk cargo which 
homogenous cargo such as grain, coal, ore, 
predominately carried by contract carriers 
(sometimes called tramp ships). In the 
earliest conferences there was little distin- 
guishment between bulk and general cargo. 
However, as ocean trade evolved, freight rate 
conferences became more concerned with 
common carrier operations of general cargo. 
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by the terms of the conference agreement, 
can become a member. 

Economic restraint is always present, being 
exercised through alternative sources of sup- 
ply in world trade and from nonconference 
members and tramps which competition is 
real and compelling in all of the U.S. trades. 

However, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating—and the best way to measure the 
validity of the charge that steamship con- 
ferences are monopolies is to examine the 
financial results of operations of its mem- 
bers, for a monopoly should—if nothing 
else—yield excessive profits. 

I am accordingly furnishing for the files 
of this committee audited financial data 
which demonstrates conclusively that the 
15 lines covered by the survey, almost 
without exception, members of the confer- 
ences governing their major trade routes, 
on the average had rates of return on stock- 
holder equity over the 7-year period ending 
1962 so low as to adversely affect long-range 
investment in the American merchant 
marine. 

It may be argued that the low rates of 
return realized by American conference lines 
are unique and that they are not repre- 
sentative of the earnings of foreign carriers 
on our U.S. routes or in other international 
trade. I can assure you that this is not the 
case. For example, at the annual general 
meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Co. held in London on 
March 25, Sir Donald Anderson, chairman 
of the group, stated that while the com- 
pany’s operations for the year 1963 showed 
improved earnings it represented on £170 
million of stockholder capital, a rate of re- 
turn of about 2% percent before tax. He 
also complained of a widespread interna- 
tional failure to understand that shipping 
must reward adequately the capital it em- 
ploys, and that shipping is regarded by many 
as an international utility whose profitabil- 
ity is second in importance to that of the 
trade it serves. 

These are weighty implications coming 
from the P. & O. group, who are conference 
operators, and constitute the largest aggre- 
gating of private shipping capital in the 
common carrier trades of the world. It 
scarcely sounds like the voice of monopoly. 

The plain facts of the matter are that 
whether domestic or international in char- 
acter, competition is restricted in most other 
forms of transportation and by deliberate 
Government policy these other forms of 
transportation are authorized to operate 
as limited but imperfect monopolies. In 
our country, as abroad, the degree of 
competition in practically every form of 
domestic transportation is regulated, fran- 
chised, or certificated in one form or 
another. Certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, or franchises, or contracts, 
tend to limit the introduction of additional 
service without findings that such service 
is necessary and in the public interest. 

In the case of international airlines opera- 
tions, competition and the degree of service 
are regulated by both international treaties 
and agreements between commercial opera- 
tors founded on the privilege of landing 
rights. 

On the other hand, in international ocean 
transportation freedom of the seas is tradi- 
tional. With exception of certain Commu- 
nist bloc countries, the ships of any nation 
are free to enter most ports of the world, 
including our own, and competition is in- 
tense. In absence of some effective form of 
control by international agreement, which 
does not seem feasible under existing condi- 
tions, steamship conferences constitute the 
only vehicle whereby cargo interests in the 
foreign trade of the United States can be 
assured of rate stability, reliable service, and 
a choice of numerous carriers. Repeated 
investigations by the Congress over the years 
have concluded that the steamship confer- 
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ence system is necessary in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States because if con- 
ferences disintegrated, monopolies would 
most certainly emerge in consequence of vi- 
cious rate wars in which only the strongest 
companies could survive. The chaos and 
curtailment of service inherent in the pro- 
longed and pervasive rate wars would be 
harmful to small shippers and consignees in 
our foreign trade and to our. international 
balance of payments. 


RATE REGULATION 


In the transportation field, as in all high 
capital cost industries; it is an economic 
truism that adequate service cannot long 
continue if return on capital is insufficient, 
Because of the nature of seafaring, its heri- 
tage from the past, and because interna- 
tional regulation over the extent and nature 
of freight rates or competition is not feas- 
ible under the concept of “freedom of the 
seas,” the common carrier operators enter 
into voluntary agreements—not to minimize 
competition, but to attempt to stabilize 
ocean freight rates at levels satisfactory to 
both cargo interests and shipowners. These 
rate conferences are authorized by U.S. law, 
since, otherwise, they would be in conflict 
with our antitrust statutes. Conferences are 
unique institutions of the marketplace—cre- 
ated and existing to serve the sea trade of the 
world—subject to the discipline of economic 
competition and generally free of regulatory 
restraint.* 

This freedom from regulation has been 
of great advantage in enabling conferences 
to meet the rapidly changing demands of 
international trade—and numerous investi- 
gations have concluded that while not per- 
fect, conferences do represent the most sat- 
isfactory means of establishing and main- 
taining an orderly rate structure for the 
seaborne commerce of the world. ? 

Neither the United States nor any other 
maritime power can adequately regulate and 
police the myriad transactions which occur 
daily in international trade, Given a work- 
able legislative framework our conferences 
can and will continue to improve their pro- 
cedures and their relations with both the 
shipping public and governmental agencies 
charged with the administration of our ship- 
ping legislation. By the very nature of 
their business, conferences are responsive to 
the public interest and must operate in a 
spotlight of public scrutiny. 

The 1961 amendments were intended to 
strengthen the control of U.S, regulatory 
agencies over conference activities and ocean 
shipping. Instead they have brought us to 
the brink of one of the gravest commercial 
confrontations of our times, 

It is interesting to note that the common 
cause of European shipowners in opposing 
the 1961 amendments has helped bring about 
much closer liaison with shipping 
councils and that this development has had 
the full support of their national govern- 
ments. This new relationship may have im- 
portant long-term implications for the 
American merchant marine. 

In my opinion, because of a basic mis- 
understanding of the economic role of con- 
ferences, the United States has tried to re- 
serve for itself the power to regulate ocean 
freight rate conferences in both our import 
and export trades. These attempts have been 
strongly resisted by practically all other 
maritime powers as an unjustified and un- 
warranted encroachment of their national 
sovereignty. 

It is difficult to describe the temper, emo- 
tion, and nationalistic fervor generated by 


21 have appended a summary of practices 
relating to control of ocean freight rates of 
major Western maritime nations from which 
it will be noted that with minor exception 
there is no regulation or control over freight 
rates. 
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this issue. But the situation has deteri- 
orated to the point where emotion rather 
than reason is the order of the day. 

There is no need to describe the welter of 
confusion, the legal contentions, and the 
international representations which are con- 
tinuing to take place. Importantly, however, 
emotions have heightened, sides have been 
drawn, and positions have hardened to the 
point that day-to-day practical operation of 
conferences has been impeded—even frus- 
trated. Continuation of this trend can only 
interfere with the normal flow of commerce, 
hamper export expansion efforts of our Na- 
tion, and perhaps even invite economic re- 
taliation in forms of tariff increases, or 
otherwise. 

Certainly the United States has legitimate 
interests in this field, and we make no sug- 
gestion that they be subordinated to those 
of any foreign nation. On the other hand, 
however, direct challenges to the sovereignty 
of foreign governments will only create a 
hostile climate detrimental to our political 
and military commitments, inconsistent with 
our avowals of economic cooperation and 
inimical to our efforts toward tariff reduc- 
tions and export expansion. 

This deplorable situation has injured legi- 
timate business interests of the American- 
flag liner companies and in doing so has ad- 
versely affected our national maritime inter- 
ests. While foreign-flag conference members 
have been unwilling or unable to comply 
with the rules and regulations of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, U.S. liner companies 
generally have complied with U.S. law. 

Aside from the costs involved in comply- 
ing with the orders, investigations and reg- 
ulations of the Commission, our companies 
have been placed in the unenviable situation 
of complying with U.S. laws and regulation 
while our foreign competitors have been 
screened and defended from effective in- 
vestigation and action by their national gov- 
ernments. 

Continuance by the United States of its 
present regulatory course may enforce the 
introduction of new and more restrictive con- 
cepts in international trade. Regulation by 
the United States probably will become de- 
pendent upon reciprocal treaties with other 
sovereign powers, thereby changing our tra- 
ditional treaties of friendship, navigation and 
commerce. Under such condition, 1t is not 
difficult to foresee curtailment of the tradi- 
tional freedom in which the merchant fleets 
of the world have operated and the substi- 
tution of controlled and limited competi- 
tion—based upon port entry rights. 

It is neither feasible nor compatible with 
international law for one government to un- 
dertake the regulation of ocean freight rates. 
One nation’s imports are another’s exports, 
and no nation can be expected to sign over 
to another rate control of its own trade. 
Nor, as a practical matter, can any U.S. gov- 
ernmental agency effectively regulate trans- 
actions which occur inside the boundaries of 
other nations. If it in any way succeeded 
in this effort, it would only serve to invite 
retaliation by foreign governments. 

An omen of just such a development is 
present today in concrete form. I refer, 
Mr. Chairman, to legislation introduced in 
the British Parliament under sponsorship of 
the Minster of Transport with support from 
the Prime Minister, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the Minister of Power, the British 
Attorney General, and the British Admiralty, 
which has as its objective protection of 
"+ + + the jurisdiction of the United King- 
dom against encroachment arising from the 
imposition in foreign countries of require- 
ments relating to carriage of goods or pas- 


3 This might be similar to bilateral regu- 
lation of international air rt which 
is predicated on treaties involving landing 
rights. 
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sengers by sea or the production or furnish- 
ing of documents or information.” 

This bill, we are informed, was enacted 
by the House of Commons last Friday, July 
17, about a week after its introduction. The 
details with respect to this development 
will be commented on by our traffic spokes- 
man. 

Almost a century of experience has shown 
that the ocean liner trades cannot be left to 
uncontrolled rate competition. Rate wars 
produce a wide instability of rates which 
prevents forward planning by both merchants 
and carriers, results in concessions to the 
larger shipper, and continues until the 
weaker line has been driven out or absorbed 
by the stronger. The high-cost American 
operator would be the first to find his future 
endangered. Conference rate regulation the 
world over has been found indispensable to 
rate stability, fair treatment of the small 
shipper, and continued and dependable sery- 
ice to a wide range of ports. None of the 
major governmental public or private in- 
quiries have ever suggested a workable sub- 
stitute. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Much has been said about the balance-of- 
payments deficit. Too little, however, has 
been mentioned about the fact that the 
United States has a favorable balance of 
trade from its commercial transactions. Past 
deficits have occurred primarily as a result 
of an imbalance in expenditures of U.S. 
travelers abroad, military and foreign aid 
expenditures, and a net outflow of invest- 
ment capital. 

It was to this very point that Senator 
Macnuson addressed remarks to a world 
trade and naval week luncheon audience in 
San Francisco recently. Senator MAGNUSON 
stated “* * * that the drive to increase ex- 
ports is commendable, if it is kept in mind 
that foreign nations need dollars to pay for 
our goods and they can earn those dollars 
only by exporting to us.” 

While it is not generally known, Presi- 
dent Johnson recently stated that American 
steamship operators earn or conserve almost 
a billion dollars a year of vitally needed 
foreign exchange. This places the American 
merchant marine as the third largest indus- 
try in the international trade of the United 
States, following only aircraft and automo- 
tive exports. 

CONCLUSION 


We believe it self-evident that the United 
States must in the near future undertake a 
searching reappraisal of its policy toward 
ocean freight rate conferences and the man- 
ner in which, as a Nation, we can best co- 
operate with other maritime powers while 
reserving our legitimate national interests. 

In the past, the objectives of the United 
States in respect to conferences and their 
operating procedures have been unclear and 
sometimes diverse. For example, during re- 
cent years individual departments of Gov- 
ernment had different and sometimes con- 
flicting views of the underlying facts and of 
basic national policy. As a result they 
took diverse positions on the 1961 conference 
legislation. The hour is late, but we are 
hopeful that as a consequence of these hear- 
ings the President will initiate promptly a 
far-reaching policy review designed to develop 
a unified and realistic approach by all the 
affected departments of Government which 
will facilitate enunciation by the President 
of the policy of the executive branch. I am 
hopeful that any such review by the execu- 
tive branch will give recognition to the views 
I have expressed here today and define the 
legitimate objectives of the United States 
in such manner as will safeguard our na- 
tional interest without infringement on the 


sovereignty of other foreign nations. 


The establishment of such a policy by the 
President should enable this committee dur- 
ing the next Congress to undertake a thor- 
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ough review and modification of the 1916 
act. 

Aside from the major problems of reach- 
ing satisfactory accord with other sovereign 
nations, any such future modification of the 
1916 act should be based on a full and com- 
plete recognition of the unique role of con- 
ferences which in providing a vital service 
to world sea trade require a maximum de- 
gree of self-regulation as well as the removal 
of unnecessary restrictions which presently 
impede effective operation. In our opinion 
regulation of conferences should have as its 
principal objectives: 

1. The prevention of discrimination, as be- 
tween (a) carriers, (b) shippers, (c) port or 
coastal interests, and (d) commodities; and 

2. Protection of the public interest in the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 

Future amendments to the 1916 act based 
on recognition of the foregoing would en- 
hance the foreign commerce of the United 
States and strengthen the American mer- 
chant marine. 


PRACTICES RELATING TO THE CONTROL OF OCEAN 
FREIGHT RATES BY CERTAIN COUNTRIES 

1. Belgium: The Government of Belgium 
does not regulate ocean freight rates in its 
foreign commerce. 

2. Canada: Although government depart- 
ments are accorded favorable rates, there is 
no legislation regulating the conduct of ship- 
ping conferences. 

3. Denmark: The Government of Denmark 
does not regulate freight rates in its foreign 
commerce. 

4. Finland: No restrictive regulations on 
ocean freight rates in foreign commerce exist 
in Finland. 

5. France: The Government of France does 
not regulate ocean freight rates, except 
between metropolitan France and Algeria. 

6. Germany: The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many exerts no influence on the fixing of 
ocean freight rates. 

7. Greece: The Government of Greece does 
not regulate ocean freight rates. 

8. Ireland: Ireland has no special machin- 
ery for the purpose of regulating ocean 
freight rates. 

9. Italy: The Government of Italy does not 
regulate rates in its foreign seaborne com- 
merce. 

10. Japan: The Japanese Government does 
not regulate rates in international shipping. 
It does, however, require that a steamship 
conference report rates in advance to the 
Ministry of Transportation. 

11. Netherlands: The Netherlands does not 
regulate ocean shipping rates in its foreign 
commerce, 

12. Norway: There is no regulation by the 
Government of Norway of freight rates in its 
waterborne international commerce. 

13. Portugal: There are no arrangements 
for the control of freight rates in Portugal’s 
oceanborne foreign commerce. 

14. Spain: The Spanish Government does 
not regulate the activities of liner confer- 
ences or the setting of ocean freight rates. 

15. Sweden: Rates are not regulated by the 
Swedish Government in its oceanborne for- 
eign commerce. 

16. Turkey: There are no arrangements for 
the control of freight rates in the oceanborne 
commerce of Turkey. 

17. United Kingdom: The United Kingdom 
does not regulate rates in its seaborne for- 
eign commerce. 


WHAT'S BEHIND THE HARLEM 
RIOTS 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WWAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened for a week now to the 
pious statements of the mob leaders in 
New York City. Every possible excuse 
has been dredged up to explain, condone, 
sympathize, and remove the responsi- 
bility for the mass terror the rioters 
have brought to the Nation's largest city. 

Finally, the real reason has been nailed 
to the wall by Reporter Jimmy Breslin 
writing in Friday, July 24, Washington 
Post. 

They are not rioting for jobs, votes, 
in memory of the knife wielding at- 
tacker James Powell, or for any of the 
other high-flown reasons some would 
have us believe. 

As Mr. Breslin puts it, “They riot in 
the streets for themselves.” 

Here is Mr. Breslin’s full account. 

Again, I say that those who supported 
street riots as a legitimate exercise of 
freedom, who have promoted civil dis- 
obedience and encouraged what is now 
taking place in New York City, can wash 
their hands like Pilate and cry out that 
no man’s blood is upon them, but they 
cannot escape this responsibility. 

The article referred to follows: 

(By Jimmy Breslin) 

New York, July 23.—This afternoon, every- 
body was getting ready for the fifth straight 
night of rioting in New York City and by now, 
the name of James Powell is so far in the 
background that it is only a symbol. A faint 
symbol, because you wonder how many of 
these kids who are running in the streets 
even know James Powell’s name. These kids 
who have made this the worst week in the 
history of the city of New York have not done 
it for the memory of anybody. 

They riot in the streets for themselves. 
You could see that this afternoon, in a place 
called Dean’s Discount Land, which is a store 
on Broadway in Brooklyn. 

The kid came off the hot street and into 
the store with long steps and his shoulders 
riding up and down. When nobody came 
over to take care of him, he began to snap 
his fingers. 

“Say there,” he said. 

RAINCOAT WANTED 

The owner, Jack Lieblein, was at a counter, 
fixing a pile of shirts. He did not look up. 

“Say there,” the kid said. “Say, my man.” 

“Yes, can I help you?” Lieblein said. 

“Say there. Say, you know that raincoat 
you got out in the window there? I like that 
raincoat. That raincoat fit me pretty good, 
won't it?” 

Lieblein looked up. The kid was thin. He 
had on plaid bermuda shorts and a blue polo 
shirt and he was wearing sneakers, His face 
was almost covered with sunglasses. 

“Yes, the raincoat would fit you,” Lieblein 
said. “But that’s a display. Over there, we 
have a whole rack of them in your size. 
Would you care to look at them?” 

THREAT OF LOOTING 

“No, I ain't got time now,” the kid said. 
“I be back later and get my coat.” 

Then the kid gave you the stage wait. 
Then his mouth opened and the white teeth 
showed in a big smile. 

“Yeah, I be back later. I be back at 
1 o'clock in the mornin’ and we goin’ kick 
in your window and I take that raincoat right 


out of your window and wear it home, you 
white bastard.” 
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The kid broke into a laugh and turned and 
walked out of the store and back onto Broad- 
way in Brooklyn. 

Lieblein went to the phone and called for 
carpenters. He had his place boarded up and 
he closed early and went home Thursday 
night and hoped the police could do some- 
thing during the night. 

“It’s up to them,” he was saying. 
can Ido? It's a police matter.” 


HOW LONG? 


It is. And this is all that it is. These riots 
by now have nothing to do with civil rights. 
They are criminal acts and they are being 
committed by criminals and the most dan- 
gerous question of all, as darkness fell Thurs- 
day night and the police put on tin helmets, 
was how long can the police stand in the 
streets and have bottles thrown at them from 
rooftops, or iron bars aimed at them from 
someplace in a dark street? How long are 
they going to take it? 

How long? How long until it rains? How 
long until thin tempers give away? Or how 
long until these kids finally back off? 


“What 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lamp! is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve as chairman of the 
1964 Republican platform committee. 
Under permission granted, I read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
the 1964 platform: 

“SECTION 1. FOR A FREE PEOPLE 


“Humanity is tormented once again by 
an age-old issue—is man to live in dig- 
nity and freedom under God or be en- 
slaved—are men in government to serve, 
or are they to master, their fellow men? 

“It befalls us now to resolve this issue 
anew—perhaps this time for centuries 
to come. Nor can we evade the issue here 
at home. Even in this constitutional 
Republic, for two centuries the beacon of 
liberty the world over, individual freedom 
retreats under the mounting assault of 
expanding centralized power. Fiscal and 
economic excesses, too long indulged, 
already have eroded and threatened the 
greatest experiment in self-government 
mankind has known. 

We Republicans claim no monopoly of 
love of freedom. But we challenge as 
unwise the course the Democrats have 
charted; we challenge as dangerous the 
steps they plan along the way; and we 
deplore as self-defeating and harmful 
many of the moves already taken. 

“Dominant in their council are leaders 
whose words extol human liberty, but 
whose deeds have persistently delimited 
the scope of liberty and sapped its vital- 
ity. Year after year, in the name of 
benevolence, these leaders have sought 
the enlargement of Federal power. Year 
after year, in the guise of concern for 
others, they have lavishly expended the 
resources of their fellow citizens. And 
year after year, freedom, diversity, and 
individual, local, and State responsibility 
have given way to regimentation, con- 
formity, and subservience to central 
power. 

“We Republicans hold that a leader- 
ship so misguided weakens liberty in 
America and the world. We hold that 
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the glittering enticements so invitingly 
proffered the people, at their own ex- 
pense, will inevitably bring disillusion- 
ment and cruel disappointment in place 
of promised happiness. 

“Such leaders are Federal extremists— 
impulsive in the use of national power, 
improvident in the management of pub- 
lic funds, thoughtless as to the long-term 
effects of their acts on individual free- 
dom and creative, competitive enterprise. 
Men so recklessly disposed cannot be 
safely entrusted with authority over 
their fellow citizens. 

“To Republicans, liberty is still today 
man’s most precious possession. For 
every citizen, and for the generations to 
come, we Republicans vow that it shall 
be preserved. 

“In substantiation of this belief the 
Republican Party submits this platform. 
To the American people it is our solemn 
bond. 

“TO STAY FREE 

“The shape of the future is our para- 
mount concern. Much of today’s moral 
decline and drift—much of the prevail- 
ing preoccupation with physical and ma- 
terial comforts of life—much of today’s 
crass political appeals to the appetites of 
the citizenry—can be traced to a leader- 
ship grown demagogic and materialistic 
through indifference to national ideals 
founded in devoutly held religious faith. 
The Republican Party seeks not to re- 
nounce this heritage of faith and high 
purpose; rather, we are determined to 
reaffirm and reapply it. So doing, these 
will be our guides: 

“1. Every person has the right to gov- 
ern himself, to fix his own goals, and to 
make his own way with a minimum of 
governmental interference. 

“2. It is for government to foster and 
maintain an environment of freedom en- 
couraging every individual to develop to 
the fullest his God-given powers of mind, 
heart and body; and, beyond this, gov- 
ernment should undertake only needful 
things, rightly of public concern, which 
the citizen cannot himself accomplish. 

“We Republicans hold that these two 
priciples must regain their primacy in 
our Government’s relations, not only 
with the American people, but also with 
nations and peoples everywhere in the 
world. 

“3. Within our Republic the Federal 
Government should act only in areas 
where it has constitutional authority to 
act, and then only in respect to proven 
needs where individuals and local or 
State governments will not or cannot 
adequately perform. Great power, 
whether governmental or private, politi- 
cal or economic, must be so checked, 
balanced, and restrained and, where 
necessary, so dispersed as to prevent it 
from becoming a threat to freedom any- 
place in the land. 

“4. It is a high mission of government 
to help assure equal opportunity for all, 
affording every citizen an equal chance 
at the starting line but never determin- 
ing who is to win or lose. But govern- 
ment must also reflect the Nation’s com- 
passionate concern for those who are un- 
able, through no fault of their own, to 
provide adequately for themselves. 
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“5. Government must be restrained in 
its demands upon and its use of the re- 
sources of the people, remembering that 
it is not the creator but the steward of 
the wealth it uses; that its goals must 
ever discipline its means; and that serv- 
ice to all the people, never to selfish or 
partisan ends, must be the abiding pur- 
pose of men entrusted with public power. 

“DEEDS NOT WORDS 


“The future we pledge, then, for free- 
dom, by faithful adherence to these 
guides. Let the people compare these 
guides with those of the Democratic 
Party, then test, not the words of the 
two parties, but their performance during 
the past 4 years of Democratic control. 

“Let the people ask: 

“Is the Republic stronger today or 
wiser than when the present administra- 
tion took office 4 years ago? 

“Is its guardianship of freedom more 
respected at home and throughout the 
world? 

“For these 4 years the leaders of the 
Democratic Party have been entrusted 
with the Nation’s executive power and 
overwhelmingly in control of the Con- 
gress. The question must be asked: 
Have these leaders successfully advanced 
the purposes of this mightiest Nation 
mankind has known? 

“Tragically, in each instance, the an- 
swer must be ‘No.’ 

“Let the Democratic Party stand ac- 
cused. 

“SECTION 2. FAILURES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


“This Democratic administration has 
been, from its beginning, not the master 
but the prisoner of major events. The 
will and dependability of its leadership, 
even for the defense of the free world, 
have come to be questioned in every area 
of the globe. 


“DISREGARD OF ALLIES 


“This administration has neglected to 
consult with America’s allies on critical 
matters at critical times. This neglect 
has led to lack of confidence, lack of re- 
spect, and disintegrating alliances. 

“It has permitted an erosion of NATO 
force and unity, alienating most of its 
member nations by negotiating with the 
common foe behind their backs. It has 
offered concessions to the Communists 
while according our allies little under- 
standing, patience, or cooperation. 

“This administration has created dis- 
cord and distrust by failing to develop 
a nuclear policy for NATO. 

“It has provoked crises of confidence 
with our oldest friends, including Eng- 
land and France, by bungling such major 
projects as Skybolt and NATO’s nuclear 
needs. 

“Tt has allowed other great alliances— 
SEATO and CENTO—also to deteriorate, 
by failing to provide the leadership re- 
quired for their revitalization and by 
neglecting their cooperation in keeping 
the peace. 

“WEAKNESS BEFORE COMMUNISM 

“This administration has sought ac- 
commodations with communism without 
adequate safeguards and compensating 
gains for freedom. It has alienated 
proven allies by opening a ‘hot line’ first 
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with a sworn enemy rather than with a 
proven friend, and in general pursued 
a risky path such as began at Munich a 
quarter century ago. 

“It has misled the American people 
and forfeited a priceless opportunity to 
win concessions for freedom by mishan- 
dling sales of farm commodities to Com- 
munists. At first it disavowed any in- 
tent to subsidize prices or use credit; 
later it demanded such authority and 
forced the Democrats in Congress to ac- 
quiesce. At first it hinted at concessions 
for freedom in return for wheat sold to 
Russia; later it obtained no concessions 
at all. At first it pledged not to breach 
restraints on trade with Communist 
countries in other parts of the world; 
later it stimulated such trade itself, and 
thus it encouraged trade with Cuba by 
America’s oldest friends. 

“This administration has collaborated 
with Indonesian imperialism by helping 
it to acquire territory belonging to the 
Netherlands and control over the Pap- 
uan people. 

“It has abetted further Communist 
takeover in Laos, weakly accepted Com- 
munist violations of the Geneva agree- 
ment, which the present administration 
perpetrated, and increased Soviet influ- 
ence in southeast Asia. 

“It has encouraged an increase of ag- 


gression in South Vietnam by appearing” 


to set limits on America’s willingness to 
act—and then, in the deepening struggle, 
it has sacrificed the lives of American 
and allied fightingmen by denial of mod- 
ern equipment. 

“This administration has permitted 
the shooting down of American pilots, 
the mistreatment of American citizens, 
and the destruction of American prop- 
erty to become hallmarks of Communist 
arrogance. 

“It has stood by as wire barricade in 
Berlin became a wall of shame, defacing 
that great city, humiliating every Amer- 
ican, and disgracing freemen everywhere. 

“It has turned its back on the captive 
peoples of Eastern Europe, abandoning 
their cause in the United Nations and in 
the official utterances of our Govern- 
ment. 

“This administration has forever 
blackened our Nation’s honor ut the Bay 
of Pigs, bungling the invasion plan and 
leaving brave men on Cuban beaches to 
be shot down. Later the forsaken sur- 
vivors were ransomed, and communism 
was allowed to march deeper into Latin 
America. 

“Tt has turned a deaf ear to pleas from 
throughout the Western Hemisphere for 
decisive American leadership to seal off 
subversion from the Soviet base just off 
our shore. 

“It has increased the long-term 
troubles for America by retreating from 
its pledge to obtain on-the-spot proof of 
the withdrawal of Soviet offensive weap- 
ons from Cuba. 

“It left vacant for many critical 
months the high posts of ambassador in 
Panama and with the Organization of 
American States, and thus it failed to an- 
ticipate and forestall the anti-American 
violence that burst forth in Panama. 
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“UNDERMINING THE UNITED NATIONS 

“This administration has failed to pro- 
vide forceful, effective leadership in the 
United Nations. 

“It has weakened the power and in- 
fluence of this world organization by fail- 
ing to demand basic improvements in its 
procedures to guard against its becoming 
merely a forum of anti-Western insult 
and abuse. 

“It has refused to insist upon enforce- 
ment of the United Nations rules govern- 
ing financial support though such en- 
forcement is supported by an advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice. 

“It has shouldered virtually the full 
costs of the United Nations occupation 
of the Congo, only to have the ousted 
leadership asked back when United Na- 
tions forces had withdrawn. 

“FORSAKING AMERICA’S INTERESTS 

“This administration has subsidized 
various forms of socialism throughout 
the world, to the jeopardy of individual 
freedom and private enterprise. 

“Tt has proved itself inept and weak in 
international trade negotiations, allow- 
ing the loss of opportunities historically 
open to American enterprise and bar- 
gaining away markets indispensable to 
prosperity on American farms. 

“PAILURE OF NATIONAL SECURITY PLANNING 

“LOSING A CRITICAL LEAD 

“This administration has delayed re- 
search and development in advanced 
weapons systems and thus confronted 
the American people wtih a fearsome 
possibility that Soviet advances, in the 
decade of the 1970's, may surpass 
America’s present lead. Its misuse of 
cost effectiveness has stifled the crea- 
tivity of the Nation’s military, scientific, 
and industrial communities. 

“It has failed to originate a single new 
major strategic weapons system after 
inheriting from a Republican adminis- 
tration the most powerful military force 
of all time. It has concealed a lack of 
qualitative advance for the 1970's by 
speaking of a quantitative strength 
which by then will be obsolete. It has 
not demonstrated the foresight neces- 
sary to prepare a strategic strength 
which in future years will deter war. 

“It has endangered security by down- 
grading efforts to prepare defenses 
against enemy ballistic missiles. It has 
retarded our own military development 
for near and outer space, while the 
enemy’s development moves on. 

“INVITATIONS TO DISASTER 


“This administration has adopted 
policies which will lead to a potentially 
fatal parity of power with communism 
instead of continued military superiority 
for the United States. 

“It has permitted disarmament nego- 
tiations to proceed without adequate 
consideration of military judgment—a 
procedure which tends to bring about, in 
effect, a unilateral curtailment of Ameri- 
can arms rendered the more dangerous 
by the administration’s discounting 
known Soviet advances in nuclear weap- 
onry. 
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“It has failed to take minimum safe- 
guards against possible consequences of 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty, in- 
cluding advanced underground tests 
where permissible and full readiness to 
test elsewhere should the need arise. 

“DISTORTIONS AND BLACKOUTS 


“This administration has adopted the 
policies of news management and unjus- 
tifiable secrecy, in the guise of guarding 
the Nation's security; it has shown a con- 
tempt of the right of the people to know 
the truth. 

“This administration, while claiming 
major defense savings, has in fact raised 
defense spending by billions of dollars a 
year, and yet has shortchanged critical 
areas. 

“UNDERMINING MORALE 

“This administration has weakened 
the bonds of confidence and understand- 
ing between civilian leaders and the 
Nation’s top military professionals. It 
has bypassed seasoned military judg- 
ment in vital national security policy de- 
cisions. 

“It has permitted nonmilitary consid- 
erations, political as well as spurious eco- 
nomic arguments, to reverse professional 
judgment on major weapons and equip- 
ment such as the controversial TFX, 
the X-22, and the nuclear carrier. 

“In sum, both in military and foreign 
affairs, the Democratic record all the 
world around is one of disappointment 
and reverses for freedom. 

“And this record is no better at home. 

“FAILURES AT HOME 
“INABILITY TO CREATE JOBS 


“This administration has failed to 
honor its pledges to assure good jobs, full 
prosperity, and a rapidly growing econ- 
omy for all the American people: 

“Failing to reduce unemployment to 
4 percent, falling far short of its an- 
nounced goal every single month of its 
tenure in office; and 

“Despite glowing promises, allowing a 
disheartening increase in long-term and 
youth unemployment. 

“This administration has failed to ap- 
ply Republican-initiated retraining pro- 
grams where most needed, particularly 
where they could afford new economic 
opportunities to Negro citizens. It has 
preferred, instead, divisive political pro- 


posals. 

“It has demonstrated its inability to 
measure up to the challenge of automa- 
tion which, wisely guided, will enrich the 
lives of all people. Administration ap- 
proaches have been negative and unpro- 
ductive, as for example the proposed 
penalties upon the use of overtime. Such 
penalties would serve only to spread ex- 
isting unemployment and injure those 
who create jobs. 

“It has failed to perform its responsi- 
bility under Republican amendments to 
the Manpower Training Act. It has ne- 
glected, for example, the basic require- 
ment of developing a dictionary of labor 
skills which are locally, regionally, and 
nationally in short supply, even though 
many thousands of jobs are unfilled to- 
day for lack of qualified applicants. 


“FAILING THE POOR 


“This administration has refused to 
take practical free enterprise measures 
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to help the poor. Under the last Re- 
publican administration, the percentage 
of poor in the country dropped encour- 
agingly from 28 to 21 percent. By con- 
trast, the present administration, despite 
@ massive increase in the Federal bu- 
reaucracy, has managed a mere 2-per- 
centage-point reduction. 

“This administration has proposed a 
so-called war on poverty which charac- 
teristically overlaps, and often contra- 
dicts, the 42 existing Federal poverty 
programs. It would dangerously cen- 
tralize Federal controls and bypass effec- 
tive State, local and private programs. 

“It has demonstrated little concern for 
the acute problems created for the poor 
by inflation. Consumer prices have in- 
creased in the past 342 years by almost 
5 percent, amounting in effect to a 5-per- 
cent national sales tax on the purchases 
of a family living on fixed income. 

“Under housing and urban renewal 
programs, notably in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, it has created new slums by forcing 
the poor from their homes to make room 
for luxury apartments, while neglecting 
the vital need for adequate relocation 
assistance. 

“RETARDING ENTERPRISES 


“This administration has violently 
thrust Federal power into the free mar- 
ket in such areas as steel prices, thus 
establishing precedents which in future 
years could critically wound free enter- 
prise in the United States. 

“It has so discouraged private enter- 
prise that the annual increase in the 
number of businesses has plummeted 
from the Republican level of 70,000 a 
year to 47,000 a year. 

“It has allowed the rate of business 
failures to rise higher under its leader- 
ship than in any period since depression 
days. 

“It has aggravated the problems of 
small business by multiplying Federal 
recordkeeping requirements and has hurt 
thousands of small businessmen by forc- 
ing up their costs. 

“This administration has curtailed, 
through such agencies as the National 
Labor Relations Board, the simple, basic 
right of Americans voluntarily to go into 
or to go out of business. 

“It has failed to stimulate new hous- 
ing and attract more private capital into 
the field. In the past 3 years it has fall- 
en short by 1,500,000 units of meeting its 
pledge of 2 million new homes each year. 

“Tt has sought to weaken the patent 
system which is so largely responsible 
for America’s progress in technology, 
medicine and science. 

“It has required private electric power 
companies to submit to unreasonable 
Federal controls as a condition to the 
utilization of rights-of-way over public 
lands. It has sought to advance, with- 
out congressional authorization, a vastly 
expensive nationwide electrical trans- 
mission grid. 

“BETRAYAL OF THE FARMER 

“This administration has refused, in- 
credibly, to honor the clear mandate of 
American wheat farmers, in the largest 
farm referendum ever held, to free them 
of rigid Federal controls and to restore 
their birthright to make their own man- 
agement decisions. 
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“It has strangled the Republican rural 
development program with redtape and 
neglected its most essential ingredient, 
local initiative. 

“It has broken its major promises to 
farm people, dropping the parity ratio 
to its lowest level since 1939. It has 
dumped surplus stocks so as to lower 
farm income and increase the vicious 
cost-price squeeze on the farmer. 

“It has evidenced hostility toward 
American livestock producers by propos- 
als to establish mandatory marketing 
quotas on all livestock, to fine and im- 
prison dairy farmers failing to maintain 
federally acceptable records, and to es- 
tablish a subsidized grazing cropland 
conversion program. It has allowed im- 
ports of beef and other meat products 
to rise to an alltime high during a slump 
in cattle prices which was aggravated 
by Government grain sales. 

“NEGLECT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


“This administration has delayed the 
expeditious handling of oil shale patent 
applications and the early development 
of a domestic oil shale industry. 

“Tt has allowed the deterioration of the 
domestic mining and petroleum indus- 
tries including displacement of domestic 
markets by foreign imports. 

“It has failed to protect the American 
fishing industry and has retreated from 
policies providing equitable sharing of 
international fishing grounds. 

“FISCAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 


“This administration has misled the 
American people by such budget manipu- 
lations as crowding spending into the 
previous fiscal year, presenting a pro- 
posal to sell off $2.3 billion in Govern- 
ment assets as a cut in spending, and 
using bookkeeping devices to make ex- 
penditures seem smaller than they ac- 
tually are. 

“Tt has, despite pledges of economy, 
burdened this Nation with four unbal- 
anced budgets in a row, creating deficits 
totaling $26 billion, with still more debt 
to come, reflecting a rate of sustained 
bees spending unmatched in peace- 

e. 

“Tt has failed to establish sensible pri- 
orities for Federal funds. In conse- 
quence, it has undertaken needlessly ex- 
pensive crash programs, as for example 
accelerating a trip to the moon, to the 
neglect of other critical needs such as 
research into health and the increasingly 
serious problems of air and water pollu- 
tion and urban crowding. 

“This administration has continued to 
endanger retirement under social se- 
curity for millions of citizens; it has at- 
tempted to overload the system with 
costly, unrelated programs which ignore 
the dangers of overly regressive taxation 
and the unfairness of forcing the poor to 
finance such programs for the rich. 

“It has demanded the elimination of 
a substantial portion of personal income 
tax deductions for charitable and church 
contributions, for real property taxes 
paid by homeowners, and for interest 
payments. The elimination of these 
deductions would impose great hardship 
upon millions of our citizens and dis-. 
courage the growth of some of the finest 
organizations in America. 
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“This administration has impeded in- 
vestigations of suspected wrongdoing 
which might implicate public officials in 
the highest offices in the land. It has 
thus aroused justifiable resentment 
against those who use the high road of 
public service as the low road to illicitly 
acquired wealth. 

‘It has permitted the quality and 
morale of the postal system to deterio- 
rate and drastically restricted its serv- 
ices. It has made the Post Office almost 
inaccessible to millions of working people, 
reduced the once admired parcel post 
system to a national laughingstock— 
and yet it is intimated that Americans 
may soon have to pay 8 cents for a first- 
class postage stamp. 

“Tt has resisted personal income tax 
credits for education, always preferring 
the route leading to Federal control over 
our schools. Some leading Democrats 
have even campaigned politically in fa- 
vor of such tax credits while voting 
against them in Congress. 

“Contrary to the intent of the Man- 
power Training Act, it has sought to ex- 
tend Department of Labor influence over 
vocational education. 

“DISCORD AND DISCONTENT 


“This administration has exploited 
interracial tensions by extravagant cam- 
paign promises, without fulfillment, 
playing on the just aspirations of the 
minority groups, encouraging disorderly 
and lawless elements, and ineffectually 
administering the laws. 

“It has subjected career civil servants 
and part-time Federal employees, includ- 
ing employees of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, to political pressures harmful to 
the integrity of the entire Federal serv- 
ice. It has weakened veterans pref- 
erence in Federal jobs. 

“It has made Federal intervention, 
even on the Presidential level, a standard 
operating practice in labor disputes, thus 
menacing the entire system of free col- 
lective bargaining. 

“It has resorted to police-state tactics, 
using the great power of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, to compel com- 
pliance with administration desires, 
notably in the steel-price dispute. The 
Department of Justice, in particular, has 
been used improperly to achieve partisan 
political, economic, and legislative goals. 
This abuse of power should be the subject 
of a congressional investigation. 

“WEAKENING RESPONSIBILITY 


“This administration has moved, 
through such undertakings as its so- 
called war on poverty, accelerated public 
works and the new communities program 
in the 1964 housing proposal, to establish 
new Federal offices duplicating existing 
agencies, bypassing the State capitals, 
thrusting aside local government, and 
siphoning off to Washington the admin- 
istration of private citizen and com- 
munity affairs. 

“It has undermined the federally 
assisted, State-operated medical and 
hospital assistance program, while us- 
ing—and abusing—Federal authority to 
force a compulsory hospital program 
upon the people and the Congress, 

“This enumeration is necessarily in- 
complete. It does not exhaust the cata- 
log of misdeeds and failures of the pres- 
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ent administration. And let the Nation 
realize that the full impact of these 
many ill-conceived and ill-fated activi- 
ties of the Democratic administration is 
yet to come. 

“SECTION 3. THE REPUBLICAN ALTERNATIVE 


“We Republicans are not content to 
record Democratic misdeeds and failures. 
We now offer policies and programs new 
in conception and dynamic in operation. 
These we urge to recapture initiative for 
freedom at home and abroad and to re- 
build our strength at home. 

“Nor is this a new role. Republican 
Presidents from Abraham Lincoln to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower stand as witness 
that Republican leadership is steadfast 
in principle, clear in purpose, and com- 
mitted to progress. The many achieve- 
ments of the Eisenhower administration 
in strengthening peace abroad and the 
well-being of all at home have been un- 
matched in recent times. A new Repub- 
lican administration will stand proudly 
on this record. 

“We do not submit, in this platform, 
extravagant promises, to be cynically 
cast aside after election day. Rather, 
we offer examples of Republican initia- 
tives in areas of overriding concern to 
the whole Nation—north, south, east, 
and west—which befit a truly national 
party. In the interest of brevity, we do 
not repeat the commitments of the 1960 
Republican platform, building a better 
America, and the 1962 declaration of 
Republican principle and policy. We 
incorporate into this platform as pledges 
renewed those commitments which are 
relevant to the problems of 1964. 

“These, then, will be our guides, and 
these our additional pledges, in meet- 
ing the Nation’s needs. 

“FAITH IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


“1. We Republicans shall first rely on 
the individual’s right and capacity to ad- 
vance his own economic well-being, to 
control the fruits of his efforts and to 
plan his own and his family’s future; 
and, where Government is rightly in- 
volved, we shall assist the individual in 
surmounting urgent problems beyond his 
own power and responsibility to control. 
For instance, we pledge: 

“Enlargement of employment oppor- 
tunities for urban and rural citizens, with 
emphasis on training programs to equip 
them with needed skills; improved job 
information and placement services; and 
research and extension services chan- 
neled toward helping rural people im- 
prove their opportunities. 

“Tax credits and other methods of as- 
sistance to help senior citizens meet the 
costs of medical and hospital insurance. 

“A strong, fiscally sound system of 
social security, with improved benefits 
to our people. 

“Continued Federal support for a 
sound research program aimed at both 
the prevention and cure of diseases, and 
intensified efforts to secure prompt and 
effective application of the results of re- 
search. This will include emphasis on 
mental illness; drug addiction, alcohol- 
ism, cancer, heart disease, and other dis- 
eases of increasing incidence. 

“Revision of the social security laws to 
allow higher earnings, without loss of 
benefits, by our elderly people. 
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“Full coverage of all medical and hos- 
pital costs for the needy elderly people, 
financed by general revenues through 
broader implementation of Federal-State 
plans, rather than the compulsory Demo- 
cratic scheme covering only a small per- 
centage of such costs for everyone re- 
gardless of need. 

“Adoption and implementation of a 
fair and adequate program for providing 
necessary supplemental farm labor for 
producing and harvesting agricultural 
commodities. 

“Tax credits for those burdened by the 
expenses of college education. 

“Vocational rehabilitation, through 
cooperation between Government—Fed- 
eral and State—and industry, for the 
mentally and physically handicapped, the 
chronically unemployed and the poverty 
stricken. 

“Incentives for employers to hire teen- 
agers, including broadening of tempo- 
rary exemptions under the minimum 
wage law. 

“Repeal of the administration’s wheat 
certificate bread tax on consumers, so 
burdensome to low-income families and 
overwhelmingly rejected by farmers. 

“Revision of present non-service-con- 
nected pension programs to provide in- 
creased benefits for low-income pension- 
ers, with emphasis on rehabilitation, 
nursing homes and World War I vet- 
erans. 

“Reevaluation of the Armed Forces’ 
manpower procurement programs with 
the goal of replacing involuntary induc- 
tions as soon as possible by an efficient 
voluntary system, offering real career 
incentives. 

“Enactment of legislation, despite 
Democratic opposition, to curb the flow 
through the mails of obscene materials, 
which has flourished into a multimillion 
dollar obscenity racket. 

“Support of a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting those individuals and 
groups who choose to do so to exercise 
their religion freely in public places, pro- 
vided religious exercises are not prepared 
or prescribed by the State or political 
subdivision thereof and no person’s par- 
ticipation therein is coerced, thus pre- 
serving the traditional separation of 
church and state. 

“Full implementation and faithful ex- 
ecution of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
and all other civil rights statutes, to as- 
sure equal rights and opportunities guar- 
— 75 by the Constitution to every cit- 


“Improvements of civil rights statutes 
adequate to changing needs of our times. 

“Such additional administrative or 
legislative actions as may be required to 
end the denial, for whatever unlawful 
reason, of the right to vote. 

“Immigration legislation seeking to re- 
unite families and continuation of the 
fair share refugee program. 

“Continued opposition to discrimina- 
tion based on race, creed, national origin, 
or sex. We recognize that the elimina- 
tion of any such discrimination is a mat- 
ter of heart, conscience, and education, 
as well as of equal rights under law. 

“In all such programs, where Federal 
initiative is properly involved to relieve 
or prevent misfortune or meet overpow- 
ering need, it will be the Republican way 
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to move promptly and energetically, and 
wherever possible to provide assistance 
of a kind enabling the individual to gain 
or regain the capability to make his own 
way and to have a fair chance to achieve 
his own goals. In all matters relating 
to human rights it will be the Republi- 
can way fully to implement all applicable 
laws and never to lose sight of the in- 
tense need for advancing peaceful prog- 
ress in human relations in our land. The 
party of Abraham Lincoln will proudly 
and faithfully live up to its heritage of 
equal rights and equal opportunities for 
all. 

“In furtherance of our faith in the in- 
dividual, we also pledge prudent, re- 
sponsible management of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal affairs to protect the 
individual against the evils of spend- 
thrift government—protecting most of 
all the needy and fixed-income families 
against the cruelest tax, inflation—and 
protecting every citizen against the high 
taxes forced by excessive spending, in 
order that each individual may keep 
more of his earnings for his own and his 
family’s use. For instance, we pledge: 

“A reduction of not less than $5 bil- 
lion in the present level of Federal 
spending. 

“An end to chronic deficit financing, 
proudly reaffirming our belief in a bal- 
anced budget. 

“Further reduction in individual and 
corporate tax rates as fiscal discipline is 
restored. 

“Repayments on the public debt. 

“Maintenance of an administrative, 
legislative, and regulatory climate en- 
couraging job-building enterprise to help 
assure every individual a real chance for 
a good job. 

“Wise, firm, and responsible conduct of 
the Nation’s foreign affairs, backed by 
miltary forces kept modern, strong, and 
ready, thereby assuring every individual 
of a future promising peace. 

“In all such matters it will be the Re- 
publican way so to conduct the affairs of 
government as to give the individual 
citizen the maximum assurance of a 
peaceful and prosperous future, freed of 
the discouragement and hardship pro- 
duced by wasteful and ineffectual gov- 
ernment. 

In furtherance of our faith in the in- 
dividual, we also pledge the maximum 
restraint of Federal intrusions into mat- 
ters more productively left to the indi- 
vidual. Forinstance, we pledge: 

“To continue Republican sponsorship 
of practical Federal-State-local pro- 
grams which will effectively treat the 
needs of the poor, while resisting direct 
Federal handouts that erode away indi- 
vidual self-reliance and self-respect and 
perpetuate dependency. 

“To continue the advancement of edu- 
cation on all levels, through such 

programs as selective aid to higher 
education, strengthened State and local 
tax resources, including tax credits for 
college education, while resisting the 
Democratic efforts which endanger local 
control of schools. 

“To help assure equal opportunity and 
a good education for all, while opposing 
federally sponsored inverse discrimina- 
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tion, whether by the shifting of jobs, or 
the abandonment of neighborhood 
schools, for reasons of race. 

“To provide our farmers, who have 
contributed so much to the strength of 
our Nation, with the maximum oppor- 
tunity to exercise their own management 
decisions on their own farms, while re- 
sisting all efforts to impose upon them 
further Federal controls. 

“To establish realistic priorities for the 
concentration of Federal spending in the 
most productive and creative areas, such 
as education, job training, vocational re- 
habilitation, educational research, ocean- 
ography, and the wise development and 
use of natural resources in the water as 
well as on land, while resisting Demo- 
cratic efforts to spend wastefully and 
indiscriminately. 

“To open avenues of peaceful progress 
in solving racial controversies while dis- 
couraging lawlessness and violence. 

“In all such matters, it will be the Re- 
publican way to assure the individual of 
maximum freedom as government meets 
its proper responsibilities, while resisting 
the Democratic obsession to impose from 
above, uniform and rigid schemes for 
meeting varied and complex human 
problems. 

“FAITH IN THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 


“2. We Republicans shall vigorously 
protect the dynamo of economic 
growth—free, competitive enterprise— 
that has made America the envy of the 
world. For instance, we pledge: 

“Removal of those wartime Federal 
excise taxes, favored by the Democratic 
administration, on pens, pencils, jewelry, 
cosmetics, luggage, handbags, wallets, 
and toiletries. 

“Assistance to small business by sim- 
plifying Federal and State tax and regu- 
latory requirements, fostering the avail- 
ability of longer term credit at fair terms 
and equity capital for small firms, en- 
couraging strong State programs to 
foster small business, establishing more 
effective measures to assure a sharing by 
small business in Federal procurement, 
and promoting wider export oppor- 
tunities. 

“An end to power-grabbing regulatory 
actions, such as the reach by the Federal 
Trade Commission for injunctive: powers 
and the ceaseless pressing by the White 
House, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and Federal Trade Commission to 
dominate consumer decisions in the 
marketplace. 

“Returning the consumer to the driv- 
er’s seat as the chief regulator and chief 
beneficiary of a free economy, by resist- 
ing excessive concentration of power, 
whether public or private. 

“A drastic reduction in burdensome 
Federal paperwork and overlapping reg- 
ulations, which weigh heavily on small 
businessmen struggling to compete and 
to provide jobs. 

“A determined drive, through tough, 
realistic negotiations, to remove the 
many discriminatory and restrictive 
trade practices of foreign nations. 

“Greater emphasis on oversea sales 
of surplus farm commodities to friendly 
countries through long-term credits re- 
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payable in dollars under the Republican 
food-for-peace program. 

“Dedication to freedom of expression 
for all news media, to the right of ac- 
cess by such media to public proceedings, 
and to the independence of radio, tele- 
vision, and other news-gathering media 
from excessive Government control. 

“Improvement, and full and fair en- 
forcement, of the antitrust statutes, 
coupled with long-overdue clarification 
of Federal policies and interpretations 
relating thereto in order to strengthen 
competition and protect the consumer 
and small business. 

“Constant opposition to any form of 
unregulated monopoly, whether business 
or labor. 

“Meaningful safeguards against irrep- 
arable injuries to any domestic indus- 
tries by disruptive surges of imports, such 
as in the case of beef and other meat 
products, textiles, oil, glass, coal, lumber, 
and steel. 

“Enactment of law, such as the Demo- 
cratic administration vetoed in the 88th 
Congress, requiring that labels of im- 
ported items clearly disclose their foreign 
origin. 

“Complete reorganization of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to assure 
impartial protection of the rights of the 
public, employees, and employers, ending 
the defiance of Congress, by the present 
Board. 

“The redevelopment of an atmosphere 
of confidence throughout the Govern- 
ment and across the Nation, in which 
vigorous competition can flourish. 

“In all such matters it will be the Re- 
publican way to support, not harass—to 
encourage, not restrain—to build confi- 
dence, not threaten—to provide stability, 
not unrest—to speed genuine growth, not 
conjure up statistical fantasies and to 
assure that all actions of Government 
apply fairly to every element of the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

“In furtherance of our faith in the 
competitive system, we also pledge: 

“A continual reexamination and re- 
duction of Government competition with 
private business, consistent with the rec- 
ommendations of the Second Hoover 
Commission. 

“Elimination of excessive bureaucracy. 

“Full protection of the integrity of the 
career governmental services, military 
and civilian, coupled with adequate pay 
scales. 

“Maximum reliance upon subordinate 
levels of government and individual citi- 
zens to meet the Nation’s needs, in place 
of establishing even.more Federal agen- 
cies to burden the people. 

“In all such matters relating to Fed- 
eral administration it will be the Repub- 
lican way to provide maximum service 
for each tax dollar expended, watchfully 
superintend the size and scope of Federal 
activities, and assure an administration 
always fair, efficient, and cooperatively 
disposed toward every element of our 
competitive system. 

“FAITH IN LIMITED GOVERNMENT 

“3. We Republicans shall insist that 
the Federal Government have effective 
but limited powers; that if be frugal and 
efficient, and that it fully meet its con- 
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stitutional responsibilities to all the 
American people. For instance, we 
pledge: 

“Restoration of collective bargaining 
responsibility to labor and management, 
minimizing third-party intervention and 
preventing any agency of Goverment 
from becoming an advocate for any pri- 
vate economic interest. 

‘Development of truly voluntary com- 
modity programs for commercial agri- 
culture, including payments in kind out 
of Government-owned surpluses, diver- 
sion of unneeded land to conservation 
uses, price supports free of political ma- 
nipulation in order to stimulate and at- 
tain fair market prices, together with 
adequate credit facilities and continued 
support of farmer-owned and operated 
cooperatives including rural electric and 
telephone facilities, while resisting all 
efforts to make the farmer dependent, 
for his economic survival, upon either 
compensatory payments by the Federal 
Government or upon the whim of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Full cooperation of all governmental 
levels and private enterprise in advancing 
the balanced use of the Nation’s natural 
resources to provide for man’s multiple 
needs. 

“Continuing review of public-land laws 
and policies to assure maximum oppor- 
tunity for all beneficial uses of the pub- 
lic lands, including the development of 
mineral resources. 

“Comprehensive water-resource plan- 
ning and development, including proj- 
ects for our growing cities, expanded re- 
search in desalinization of water, and 
continued support of multipurpose rec- 
lamation projects. 

“Support of sustained yield manage- 
ment of our forests and expanded re- 
search for control of forest insects, dis- 
ease, and forest fires. 

“Protection of traditional domestic 
fishing grounds and other actions, in- 
cluding tax incentives, to encourage 
modernization of fishing vessels, and im- 
prove processing and marketing prac- 
tices. 

“Continued tax support to encourage 
exploration and development of domes- 
tic sources of minerals and metals, with 
reasonable depletion allowances. 

“Stabilization of present oil programs, 
private development of atomic power, 
increased coal research and expansion of 
coal exports. 

“A replanning of the present space 
program to provide for a more orderly, 
yet aggressively pursued, step-by-step 
development, remaining alert to the 
danger of overdiversion of skilled per- 
sonnel in critical shortage from other 
vital areas such as health, industry, ed- 
ucation and science. 

“In furtherance of our faith in limited, 
frugal, and efficient government we also 
pledge: 

“Credit against Federal taxes for spec- 
ified State and local taxes paid, and a 
transfer to the States of excise and other 
Federal tax sources, to reinforce the fis- 
cal strength of State and local govern- 
ments so that they may better meet ris- 
ing school costs and other pressing ur- 
ban and suburban problems such as 
transportation, housing, water systems 
and juvenile delinquency. 
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“Emphasis upon channeling more pri- 
vate capital into sound urban develop- 
ment projects and private housing. 

“Critical reexamination and major 
overhaul of all Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams with a view to channeling such 
programs through the States, discon- 
tinuing those no longer required, and ad- 
justing others in a determined effort to 
restore the unique balance and creative 
energy of the traditional American sys- 
tem of government. 

“Revitalization of municipal and 
county governments throughout America 
by encouraging them, and private citi- 
zens as well, to develop new solutions of 
their major concerns through a stream- 
lining and modernizing of State and local 
processes of government, and by a re- 
newed consciousness of their ability to 
reach these solutions, not through Fed- 
eral action, but through their own capa- 
bilities. 

“Support of a constitutional amend- 
ment, as well as legislation, enabling 
States having bicameral legislatures to 
apportion one House on basis of their 
choosing, including factors other than 
population. 

“Complete reform of the tax structure, 
to include simplification as well as lower 
rates to strengthen individual and busi- 
ness incentives. 

“Effective budgetary reform, improved 
congressional appropriation procedures, 
and full implementation of the antide- 
ficiency statute. 

“A wide-ranging reform of other con- 
gressional procedures, including the pro- 
vision of adequate professional staff as- 
sistance for the minority membership on 
congressional committees, to insure that 
the power and prestige of Congress re- 
main adequate to the needs of the times. 

“High priority for the solution of the 
Nation’s balance-of-payment difficulties 
to assure unquestioned confidence in the 
dollar, maintenance of the competitive- 
ness of American products in domestic 
and foreign markets, expansion of ex- 
ports, stimulation of foreign tourism in 
the United States, greater foreign shar- 
ing of mutual security burdens abroad, 
a drastic reorganization and redirection 
of the entire foreign aid effort, gradual 
reductions in oversea U.S. forces as 
manpower can be replaced by increased 
firepower; and strengthening of the in- 
ternational monetary system without 
sacrifice of our freedom of policymaking. 

“In all such matters it will be the Re- 
publican way to achieve not feigned but 
genuine savings, allowing a reduction of 
the public debt and additional tax reduc- 
tions while meeting the proper responsi- 
bilities of Government. We pledge an 
especially determined effort to help 
strengthen the ability of State and local 
governments to meet the broad range of 
needs facing the Nation’s urban and 
suburban communities. 


“SECTION 4. FREEDOM ABROAD 


“The Republican commitment to indi- 
vidual freedom applies no less abroad. 

“America must advance freedom 
throughout the world as a vital condition 
of orderly human progress, universal 
justice, and the security of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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The supreme challenge to this policy 
is an atheistic imperialism—communism. 

“Our Nation’s leadership must be 
judged by—indeed, American independ- 
ence and even survival are dependent 
upon—the stand it takes toward commu- 
nism 


“That stand must be: victory for free- 
dom. There can be no peace, there can 
be no security, until this goal is won. 

“As long as Communist leaders remain 
ideologically fixed upon ruling the world, 
there can be no lesser goal. This is the 
supreme test of America’s foreign policy. 
It must not be defaulted. In the balance 
is human liberty every place on earth. 

“REDUCING THE RISKS OF WAR 


“A dynamic strategy aimed at vic- 
tory—pressing always for initiatives for 
freedom, rejecting always appeasement 
and withdrawal—reduces the risk of nu- 
clear war. It is a nation’s vacillation, 
not firmness, that tempts an aggressor 
into war. It is accommodation, not op- 
position, that encourages a hostile nation 
pe remain hostile and to remain aggres- 

ve. 

“The road to peace is a road not of 
fawning amiability but of strength and 
respect. Republicans judge foreign 
policy by its success in advancing free- 
dom and justice, not by its effect on in- 
ternational prestige polls. 

“In making foreign policy, these will be 
our guidelines: 

“TRUSTING OURSELVES AND OUR FRIENDS 


“1. Secrecy in foreign policy must be 
at a minium, public understanding at a 
maximum. Our own citizens, rather 
than those of other nations, should be 
accorded primary trust. 

“2. Consultation with our allies should 
take precedence over direct negotiations 
with Communist powers. The bypassing 
of our allies has contributed greatly to 
the shattering of free world unity and to 
the loss of free world continuity in op- 
posing communism. 

“COMMUNISM’S COURSE 


“3. We reject the notion that com- 
munism has abandoned its goal of world 
domination, or that fat and well-fed 
Communists are less dangerous than lean 
and hungry ones. We also reject the 
notion that the United States should 
take sides in the Sino-Soviet rift. 

“Republican foreign policy starts with 
the assumption that communism is the 
enemy of this Nation in every sense until 
it can prove that its enmity has been 
abandoned. , 

“4, We hold that trade with Commu- 
nist countries should not be directed to- 
ward the enhancement of their power 
and influence but could only be justified 
if it would serve to diminish their power. 

“5. We are opposed to the recognition 
of Red China. We oppose its admission 
into the United Nations. We steadfastly 
‘support free China. 

“6. In negotiations with Communists, 
Republicans will probe tirelessly for rea- 
sonable, practicable, and. trustworthy 

agreements. However, we will never 
abandon insistence on advantages for the 
free world. 

7. Republicans will continue to work 
for the realization of the open skies 
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policy proposed in 1955 by President 

Eisenhower. Only open societies offer 

real hope of confidence among nations. 
“COMMUNISM’S CAPTIVES 


“8. Republicans reaffirm their long- 
standing commitment to a course leading 
to eventual liberation of the Communist- 
dominated nations of Eastern Europe, 
Asia and Latin America, including the 
peoples of Hungary, Poland, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Armenia, Ukraine, Yugoslavia, 
and its Serbian, Croatian, and Slovene 
peoples, Cuba, mainland China, and 
many others. We condemn the persecu- 
tion of minorities, such as the Jews, with- 
in Communist borders. 


“THE UNITED NATIONS 


“9. Republicans support the United 
Nations. However, we will never rest in 
our efforts to revitalize its original pur- 


pose. 

“We will press for a change in the 
method of voting in the General Assem- 
bly and in the specialized agencies that 
will reflect population disparities among 
the member states and recognize differ- 
ing abilities and willingness to meet the 
obligations of the charter. We will in- 
sist upon General Assembly acceptance 
of the International Court of Justice 
advisory opinion, upholding denial of 
the votes of member nations which refuse 
to meet properly levied assessments, so 
that the United Nations will more ac- 
curately reflect the power realities of 
the world. Further to assure the carry- 
ing out of these recommendations and 
to correct the above abuses, we urge the 

of an amending convention of 
the United Nations by the year 1967. 

“Republicans will never surrender to 
any international group the responsibil- 
ity of the United States for its sover- 
eignty, its own security, and the leader- 
ship of the free world. 

“NATO: THE GREAT SHEILD 


“10. Republicans regard NATO as in- 
dispensable for the prevention of war 
and the protection of freedom. NATO's 
unity and vitality have alarmingly de- 
teriorated under the present administra- 
tion. It is a keystone of Republican 
foreign policy to revitalize the Alliance. 

“To hasten its restoration, Republican 
leadership will move immediately to es- 
tablish an international commission, 
comprised of individuals of high com- 
petence in NATO affairs, whether in or 
out of government, to explore and rec- 
ommend effective new ways to strengthen 
alliance participation and fulfillment. 

“PREEDOM’S FURTHER DEMANDS 

“11. To our Nation’s associates in 
SEATO and CENTO, Republicans pledge 
reciprocal dedication of purpose and re- 
vitalized interest. These great alliances, 
with NATO, must be returned to the 
forefront of foreign policy planning. A 
strengthened alliance system is equally 
necessary in the Western Hemisphere. 

“This will remain our constant pur- 
pose: Republicans will labor tirelessly 
with free men everywhere and in every 
circumstance toward the defeat of com- 
munism and victory for freedom. 
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“THE GEOGRAPHY OF FREEDOM 


“12. In diverse regions of the world, 
Republicans will make clear to any hos- 
tile nation that the United States will 
increase the costs and risks of aggres- 
sion to make them outweigh hopes for 
gain. It was just such a communication 
and determination by the Eisenhower 
Republican administration that produced 
the 1953 Korean armistice. The same 
strategy can win victory for freedom and 
stop further aggression in southeast Asia. 

“We will move decisively to assure 
victory in South Vietnam. While con- 
fining the conflict as closely as possible, 
America must move to end the fighting 
in a reasonable time and provide guar- 
antees against further aggression. We 
must make it clear to the Communist 
world that, when conflict is forced with 
America, it will end only in victory for 
freedom. 

“We will demand that the Berlin wall 
be taken down prior to the resumption 
of any negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on the status of forces in, or treaties 
affecting, Germany. 

“We will reassure our German friends 
that the United States will not accept 
any plan for the future of Germany 
which lacks firm assurance of a free 
election on reunification. 

“We will urge the immediate imple- 
mentation of the Caracas declaration of 
solidarity against international Commu- 
nist intervention endorsed in 1954 by the 
Organization of American States during 
the Eisenhower administration, which 
declaration, in accordance with the his- 
toric Monroe Doctrine, our Nation’s of- 
ficial policy since 1823 opposes domina- 
tion of any of our neighbor nations by 
any power outside this hemisphere. 

“We will vigorously press our OAS 
partners to join the United States in re- 
storing a free and independent govern- 
ment in Cuba, stopping the spread of 
Sino-Soviet subversion, forcing the with- 
drawal of the foreign military presence 
now in Latin America, and preventing 
future intrusions. We Republicans will 
recognize a Cuban Government-in-exile; 
we will support its efforts to regain the 
independence of its homeland; we will 
assist Cuban freedom fighters in carrying 
on guerrilla warfare against the Com- 
munist regime; we will work for an eco- 
nomic boycott by all nations of the free 
world in trade with Cuba; we will assist 
a free Cuba to achieve economic stabil- 
ity; and we will encourage free elections 
in Cuba after liberty and stability are 
restored. 

“We will consider raising the economic 
participation of the Republic of Panama 
in the operation of the Panama Canal 
and assure the safety of Americans in 
the area. We will reaffirm this Nation’s 
treaty rights and study the feasibility of 
a substitute, sea level canal at an appro- 
priate location including the feasibility 
of nuclear excavation. 

“Republicans will make clear to all 
Communists now supporting or planning 
to support guerrilla and subversive ac- 
tivities, that henceforth there will be no 
privileged sanctuaries to protect those 
who disrupt the peace of the world. We 
will make clear that blockade, intercep- 
tion of logistical support, and diplomatic 
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and economic pressure are appropriate 
U.S. counters to deliberate breaches of 
the peace. 

We will make clear to all Communist 
leaders everywhere that aggressive ac- 
tions, including those in the German air 
corridors, will be grounds for reevalua- 
tion of any and all trade or diplomatic 
relations currently to communism’s ad- 
vantage. 

“We will take the cold war offensive on 
all fronts, including, for example, a re- 
invigorated USIA. It will broadcast not 
our weaknesses but our strengths. It 
will mount a psychological warfare at- 
tack on behalf of freedom and against 
Communist doctrine and imperialism. 

“Republicans will recast foreign aid 
programs. We will see that all will serve 
the cause of freedom. We will see that 
none bolster and sustain anti-American 
regimes; we will increase the use of pri- 
vate capital on a partnership basis with 
foreign nationals, as a means of foster- 
ing independence and mutual respect but 
we assert that property of American na- 
tionals must not be expropriated by any 
foreign government without prompt and 
adequate compensation as contemplated 
by international law. 

“Respecting the Middle East, and in 
addition to our reaffirmed pledges of 1960 
concerning this area, we will so direct 
our economic and military assistance as 
to help maintain stability in this region 
and prevent an imbalance of arms. 

“Finally, we will improve the efficiency 
and coordination of the foreign service, 
and provide adequate allowances for for- 
eign service personnel. 

“THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREEDOM 


“13. Freedom’s wealth must never sup- 
port freedom’s decline, always its growth. 
America’s tax revenues derived from free 
enterprise sources must never be em- 
ployed in support of freedom’s enemies. 
America must assist young and under- 
developed nations. In the process, how- 
ever, we must not sacrifice the trust of 
old friends. 

“Our assistance, also, must be condi- 
tional upon self-help and progress to- 
ward the development of free institu- 
tions. We favor the establishment in 
underdeveloped nations of an economic 
and political climate that will encourage 
the investment of local capital and at- 
tract the investment of foreign capital. 

“FREEDOM’S SHIELD—AND SWORD 

“Finally, Republicans pledge to keep 
the Nation’s sword sharp, ready, and de- 
pendable. 

“We will maintain a superior, not 
merely equal, military capability as long 
as the Communist drive for world domi- 
nation continues. It will be a capability 
of balanced force, superior in all its arms, 
maintaining flexibility for effective per- 
ae in the rapidly changing science 
oí war. 

“Republicans will never unilaterally 
disarm America. 

“We will demand that any arms re- 
duction plan worthy of consideration 
guarantee reliable inspection. We will 
demand that any such plan assure this 
Nation of sufficient strength, step by step, 
to forestall and defend against possible 
violations. 
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“We will take every step necessary to 
carry forward the vital military research 
and development programs. We will 
pursue these programs as absolutely nec- 
essary to assure our Nation of superior 
strength in the 1970’s. 

“We will revitalize research and de- 
velopment programs needed to enable 
the Nation to develop advanced new 
weapons systems, strategic as well as 
tactical. 

“We will include the fields of anti- 
submarine warfare, astronautics and 
aeronautics, special guerrilla forces, and 
such other defense systems required to 
keep America ready for any threat. 

“We will fully implement such safe- 
guards as our security requires under the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty. We will 
conduct advanced tests in permissible 
areas, maintain facilities to test else- 
where in case of violations, and develop 
to the fullest our ability to detect Com- 
munist transgressions. Additionally, we 
will regularly review the status of nu- 
clear weaponry under the limited nu- 
clear test ban to assure this Nation’s 
protection. We shall also provide sen- 
sible, continuing reviews of the treaty 
itself. 

“We will end second-best weapons 
policies. We will end the false econo- 
mies which place price ahead of the per- 
formance upon which American lives 
may depend. Republicans will bring an 
end once again to the peak-and-valley 
defense planning, so costly in morale 
and strength as well as in dollars. We 
will prepare a practical civil defense 
program. 

“We will restore the morale of our 
Armed Forces by upgrading military pro- 
fessionalism, and we will allow profes- 
sional dissent while insuring that strong 
and sound civilian authority controls 
objective decisionmaking. 

“We will return the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to their lawful status as the Presi- 
dent’s principal military advisors. We 
will insure that an effective planning 
and operations staff is restored to the 
National Security Council. 

“We will reconsecrate this Nation to 
human liberty, assuring the freedom of 
our people, and rallying mankind to a 
new crusade for freedom all around the 
world. 

“We Republicans, with the help of Al- 
mighty God, will keep those who would 
bury America aware that this Nation 
has the strength and also the will to 
defend its every interest. Those in- 
terests, we shall make clear, include the 
preservation and expansion of freedom— 
and ultimately its victory—everyplace 
on earth. 

“We do not offer the easy way. We 
offer dedication’ and perseverance, lead- 
ing to victory. This is our platform. 
This is the Republican way.” 

Members of the committee were the 
following: 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

Representative Melvin R. Laird, of 
Wisconsin, chairman; Representative 
Glenard P. Lipscomb, of California, as- 
sistant national security affairs; Repre- 
sentative Charles E. Goodell, of New 
York, assistant, domestic affairs. 
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Alabama: J. R. Bennet, Mrs. Joseph 
Simpson. 

Alaska: Theodore Stevens, Mrs. Emily 
Savage. 

Arizona: Representative John J. 
Rhodes, Mrs. Richard Timmons. 

Arkansas: James Grimes, Mrs. W. L. 
Jameson. 

California: M. Philip Davis, Mrs. Ivy 
Baker Priest Stevens. 

Colorado: Senator Peter H. Dominick, 
Mrs. Ione McMurtry. 

Connecticut: Representative Abner W. 
Sibal, Mrs. Anna-Mae Switaski. 

Delaware: William V. Roth, Jr., Mrs. 
G. Herbert Calhoun. 

District of Columbia: George A. 
Parker, Miss Catherine D. Scott. 

Florida: Victor Hruska, Mrs. Janet 
Showalter. 

Georgia: Roscoe Pickett, Mrs. W. C. 
Calhoun. 

Hawaii: E. E. Black, Mrs. Joan Os- 
borne. 

Idaho: George Knowles, Mrs. Irma 
Scott. 

Illinois: Representative Leslie C. 
Arends, Mrs. Marguerite Stitt Church. 

Indiana: John Burkhart, Mrs. Jean 
Bond. 

Iowa: Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, Mrs. Anna Lomas. 

Kansas: Richard D. Rogers, Mrs. Ella- 
may Kay. 

Kentucky: Edwin G. Middleton, Miss 
Edith Napier. 

Louisiana: Tom Stagg, Mrs. George 
Belchic, Jr. 

Maine: Sumner T. Pike, Mrs. Char- 
lotte H. White. 

Maryland: Edward T. Miller, Mrs. K. 
Black Massenburg. 

Massachusetts: Representative Silvio 
O. Conte, Mrs. Janet K. Starr. 

Michigan: Richard C. VanDusen, Mrs. 
Irma Liverance. 

Minnesota: Representative Clark Mac- 
Gregor, Mrs. Russell T. Lund. 

Mississippi: Charles E. Klumb, Mrs. 
Katherine B. Sheely. 

Missouri: Representative Thomas B. 
Curtis, Mrs. James A. Reed. 

Montana: Representative James F. 
Battin, Mrs. Harry Roe. 

Nebraska: Robert B. Crosby. 

Nevada: William B. Wright, Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Stocker. 

New Hampshire: Dr. J. Duane Squires. 

New Jersey: Representative Peter H. B. 
Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Katherine K. Neu- 
berger. 

New Mexico: John Donnell, Mrs. R. P. 
Waggoner. 

New York: Joseph F. Carlino, Mrs. 
Wilma C. Rogalin. 

North Carolina: John A. Wilkinson, 
Mrs. Louis G. Rogers. 

North Dakota: Dr. B. J. Clayburgh. 

Ohio: Representative William M. Mc- 
Culloch, Representative Frances P. Bol- 
ton. 

Oklahoma: David A. Bartlett, Mrs. 
Dorothy Stanislaus. 

Oregon; John Dellenback, Miss Shirley 
Field. 

Pennsylvania: Senator Hugh Scott, 
Mrs. June Honaman. 

Puerto Rico: Luis A. Ferre. 

Rhode Island: Bayard Ewing, Mrs. D. 
Eldredge Jackson, Jr. 
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South Carolina: W. W. Wannamaker, 
Jr., Mrs. Norman C. Armitage. 

South Dakota: William Gibson, Mrs. 
Bert Phillips. 

Tennessee: Harry C. Carbaugh, Mrs. 
Garrison Elder. 

Texas: Senator John Tower, Mrs. 
Tobin Armstrong. 

Utah: Orval Hafen, Mrs. Oma Wilcox. 

Vermont: George W. F. Cook, Mrs. 
Clifford B. Harwood. 

Virginia: Jack L. Middleton, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Lee Whitford. 

Virgin Islands: Jose Shaubah. 

Washington: Jack England, Mrs. Fred 
Niemi. 

West Virginia: Representative Arch A. 
Moore, Jr. 

Wisconsin: Representative Melvin R. 
Laird, Mrs. T. W. Norris. 

Wyoming: Richard R. Jones, Mrs. Asa 
Jarrett. 

Wiliam B. Prendergast, executive 
director. 

William J. Baroody, Jr., assistant ex- 
ecutive director. 

Miss Catherine D. Scott, secretary. 

Mrs. Barbara B. Kendall, assistant 
secretary. 


INTER-AMERICAN FOREIGN 
MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Pan American Union here in Wash- 
ington was the scene of an inter-Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers Conference. The 
meeting, the ninth meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Foreign Ministers, resulted from 
a Venezuelan charge that Cuba was 
sponsoring subversive activities aimed 
at overthrowing Venezuela’s democratic 
institutions. 

Venezuela accused Cuba of aggression 
after authorities discovered a 3-ton cache 
and a plan to use the smuggled weapons 
to capture the city of Caracas while the 
Venezuelan Army was guarding polling 
places throughout the country during 
elections. Venezuela demanded that 
sanctions, specified by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, be 
invoked against Cuba. 

It was my privilege to attend the For- 
eign Ministers Conference as a congres- 
sional adviser to the U.S. delegation. The 
other congressional advisers included 
Representative WILLIAM MAILLIARD, Re- 
publican, of California; Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Democrat, of Oregon; and Sen- 
ator BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, Republican, 
of Iowa. 

At the Foreign Ministers Conference, 
there was never any question of Cuba’s 
guilt. Last February a five-nation OAS 
investigating committee incontestably 
substantiated Venezuela’s charges. 
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only question facing the Foreign Min- 
isters assembled in Washington was: 
What should the OAS do in this proven 
case of Castro-Communist subversion? 

As chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs, I have 
followed carefully developments in Latin 
America and often have been critical of 
the reluctance of the inter-American se- 
curity system to face up to the threat 
of Castro communism. Even after 
Castro’s Marxist-Leninist ties were well 
established, even after 16 American na- 
tions had broken relations with Cuba in 
protest of Castro’s machinations in their 
countries, a number of Latin American 
nations clung to a narrow interpreta- 
tion of the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. In their legalistic 
view, the sanctions provided by the Rio 
Treaty could be invoked only in the case 
of direct armed aggression. 

This limited interpretation of what 
constitutes aggression“ created a huge 
gap in the machinery of the inter-Amer- 
ican security system. Thus narrowly in- 
terpreted, the Rio Treaty—created in 
1947 before the Communists had em- 
barked from a hemispheric base on their 
more subtle tactics of subversion—stood 
impotent to cope with modern aggressive 
techniques. 

Congress was well aware that a dis- 
tinction between old-fashioned “armed 
aggression” and aggression by subversion 
was no longer relevant and that both 
constituted threats to the security of the 
hemisphere. A joint resolution passed 
both Houses in late September, 1963— 
Senate Joint Resolution 230, signed Oc- 
tober 3, 1963—which stated: 

The United States is determined to pre- 
vent by whatever means may be necessary, 
including the use of arms, the Marxist-Len- 
inist regime in Cuba from extending by force 
or the threat of force, its aggressive or sub- 
versive activities to any part of the hemi- 
sphere. 


In early 1963 the Subcommittee on In- 
ter-American Affairs of which I am 
chairman held hearings to explore the 
Communist subversive threat in the 
hemisphere. In our report of April 4, 
1963, we found: 

Although the inter-American collective 
security system is prepared to meet the pos- 
sibility of open military aggression by Com- 
munist forces against nations of the hemi- 
sphere, no plan for collective action against 
Communist subversive aggression has been 
put into effect. 


We further stated: 

Communist potential for aggression can- 
not be measured solely in terms of regular 
military forces of “offensive” capabilities. 
The fact that Castro Communist forces in 
Cuba are incapable without outside assist- 
ance of mounting successfully a traditional 
military “offensive” blow in the hemisphere 
does not minimize the Communist threat to 
_inter-American security. 

Prophetically, we noted: ' 
Venezuela is the primary target for Cuban- 
based Communist subversive aggression. 

In its recommendations, the subcom- 
mittee stated: Ma 

The distinction between “aggressive” and 
“subversive” activities is without signifi- 


“cance. Subyersive activities, as conducted 
‘by Communist forces in the world today, 
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represent as certain a form of aggression 
as direct military aggression. 

It is recommended that the threat posed 
by the aggressive capability of Castro Com- 
munist subversion be dealt with “by what- 
ever means may be necessary” in the se- 
curity interests of the United States and all 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


The subcommittee also recommended 
that “the United States should seek the 
complete diplomatic and economic quar- 
antine of Communist Cuba by other na- 
tions of the hemisphere.” 

In view of past efforts and frustrations 
with the inter-American collective se- 
curity system, it gives me satisfaction 
to report to you today the outcome of the 
deliberations of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference. 

The old arguments attempting to dis- 
tinguish between subversion and aggres- 
sion were present throughout the meet- 
ing. But realism prevailed. The final 
act of the ninth meeting of consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs at last 
brings the inter-American security sys- 
tem into the 1960’s. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I 
shall insert the entire final act of the 
conference. At this time I should like 
to examine more closely the first resolu- 
tion, for it is this resolution which final- 
ly abandons the anachronistic interpre- 
tation of the Rio Treaty and makes the 
treaty an effective instrument to cope 
collectively with modern aggression by 
subversion. 

What does the first resolution do? 
First, it brands subversion committed by 
Castro’s Cuba in Venezuela as aggres- 
sion, affecting all the member states. 
Hence, the Rio Treaty is applicable. 

Then it proceeds to apply some of the 
collective sanctions provided for by arti- 
cle 8 of the Rio Treaty. The Foreign 
Ministers agreed—by a vote of 14 yeas, 
4 nays, and 1 abstention—that the 
American states not maintain diplomatic 
or consular relations with the Govern- 
ment of Cuba; by a vote of 14 yeas, 4 
nays, and 1 abstention, that the govern- 
ments of the American states suspend 
their trade, whether direct or indirect, 
with Cuba, except foodstuffs, medicines, 
and medical equipment that may be sent 
to Cuba for humanitarian reasons; and, 
by a vote of 14 yeas, 3 nays, and 2 ab- 
stentions, that the governments of the 
American states suspend all sea trans- 
portation between their countries and 
Cuba, except for such transportation as 
may be necessary for reasons of a hu- 
manitarian nature. These sanctions are 
mandatory upon all members of the 
OAS. 

The resolution also contains a state- 
ment urging other states “that are ani- 
mated by the same ideals as the inter- 
American system to examine the possi- 
bility of effectively demonstrating their 
solidarity in achieving the purposes of 
this resolution.” In short, the American 
Republics ask the cooperation of our non- 
Western Hemisphere allies in making ef- 
fective the trade quarantine of Castro’s 
Cuba. Hence, we are no longer alone in 
requesting cooperation of our Western 
allies. Now, the entire hemisphere re- 
gional system is on record in support of 
the U.S. position in this matter. Fur- 
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thermore, now that the Latin American 
Republics themselves have banned trade 
with Cuba, there no longer remains any 
ambiguity in the United States pressing 
countries outside the region to cut off 
their trade while some Latin American 
countries themselves engage in it. 

The first resolution also warns the 
Government of Cuba, and I quote: 

If it should persist in carrying out acts that 
possess characteristics of aggression and in- 
tervention against one or more of the member 
states of the Organization, the member states 
shall preserve their essential rights as sover- 
eign states by the use of self-defense in either 
individual or collective form, which could 
go so far as resort to armed force, until such 
time as the Organ of Consultation takes 
measures to guarantee the peace and secu- 
rity of the hemisphere. 


This measure passed by a vote of 15 in 
favor, 4 against. 

Thus, the inter-American system has 
solemnly warned Castro and his cohorts 
that any new attempts to subvert an 
American Republic can bring quick 
armed retaliation, without the necessity 
of prior consultation. This sets the stage 
for prompt deterrent action. 

Throughout the Conference, I have 
seen press speculation to the effect that 
condemnation of Castro’s Cuba and any 
sanctions voted, unless secured by unani- 
mous vote or near unanimity, would lose 
their psychological value and split the 
hemisphere. 

Singlemindedness on complex issues, 
as we know, is difficult to obtain even 
in national legislatures. Most legislation 
requires a simple majority. I would re- 
mind Members that the authors of the 
Rio Treaty, mindful of the seriousness of 
invoking punitive sanctions against a 
member state, specified a two-thirds vote 
rather than a simple majority. The cry, 
now, for unanimity is indeed a spacious 
argument, 

The final act of the Conference passed 
by a vote of 15 to 4—Venezuela, having 
brought the complaint, could not vote. 
The fact is, then, that the OAS members, 
by more than the necessary two-thirds 
vote, have condemned Cuba’s subversive 
acts and invoked both economic and dip- 
lomatic sanctions to further quarantine 
the culprit. 

The 26th of July first became signifi- 
cant in hemisphere history as the name 
of Castro’s movement to restore Cuba 
to democratic processes. With the per- 
version of the original movement into a 
tyrannical Communist dictatorship, the 
26th of July became synonomous with 
treachery. The date has again been ele- 
vated to an honorable place in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Ironically, it was at 
12:15 a.m., Sunday, July 26, 1964, that 
the American Republics voted to con- 
demn and punish Castro’s Communist 
Cuba—an encouraging step toward the 
day when the original goals of the 26th 
of July will again be the guiding spirit of 
the Cuban people. 

As one who has consistently urged a 
strong position by both the United States 
and the Organization of American States 


with regard to Cuba, I personally will 


never be satisfied until the Cuban peo- 
ple have been freed from the yoke of 
communism. However, the resolutions 
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just passed by the American foreign min- 

isters are a welcome step in the direction 

of that goal. 

FINAL Act—NINTH MEETING OF CONSULTATION 
OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, SERVING 
As ORGAN OF CONSULTATION IN APPLICATION 
or INTER-AMERICAN TREATY OF RECIPROCAL 
ASSISTANCE 
I. APPLICATION OF MEASURES TO THE PRESENT 

GOVERNMENT OF CUBA 


The ninth meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ of 
Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Having seen the report of the Investigating 
Committee designated on December 3, 1963, 
by the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, acting provisionally as Organ of 
Consultation, and 

Considering that the said report establishes 
among its conclusions that “the Republic of 
Venezuela has been the target of a series of 
actions sponsored and directed by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, openly intended to subvert 
Venezuelan institutions and to overthrow 
the democratic Government of Venezuela 
through terrorism, sabotage, assault, and 
guerrilla warfare,” and 

That the aforementioned acts, like all acts 
of intervention and aggression, conflict with 
the principles and aims of the inter-American 
system, 

Resolves: 

1. To declare that the acts verified by the 
Investigating Committee constitute an ag- 
gression and an intervention on the part of 
the Government of Cuba in the internal af- 
fairs of Venezuela, which affects all of the 
member states. 

2. To condemn emphatically the present 
Government of Cuba for its acts of aggression 
and of intervention against the territorial in- 
violability, the sovereignty, and the political 
independence of Venezuela. 

8. To apply, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Articles 6 and 8 of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the follow- 
ing measures: 

(a) That the governments of the American 
states not maintain diplomatic or consular 
relations with the Government of Cuba; 

(b) That the governments of the American 
states suspend all their trade, whether direct 
or indirect, with Cuba, except in foodstuffs, 
medicines, and medical equipment that may 
be sent to Cuba for humanitarian reasons; 
and 

(c) That the governments of the American 
states suspend all sea transportation between 
their countries and Cuba, except for such 
transportation as may be necessary for rea- 
sons of a humanitarian nature. 

4. To authorize the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States, by an af- 
firmtive vote of two thirds of its members, 
to discontinue the measures adopted in the 
present resolution at such time as the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba shall have ceased to con- 
stitute a danger to the peace and security 
of the hemisphere. 

5. To warn the Government of Cuba that 
if it should persist in carrying out acts that 
possess characteristics of aggression and 
intervention against one or more of the 
member states of the Organization, the mem- 
ber states shall preserve their essential rights 
as sovereign states by the use of self-defense 
in either individual or collective form, which 
could go so far as resort to armed force, un- 
til such time as the Organ of Consultation 
takes measures to guarantee the peace and 
security of the hemisphere. 

6. To urge those states not members of 
the Organization of American States that 
are animated by the same ideals as the inter- 
American system to examine the possibility 
of effectively demonstrating their solidarity 
in achieving the purposes of this resolution. 
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7. To instruct the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States to 
transmit to the United Nations Security 
Council the text of the present resolution, 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 
54 of the United Nations Charter. 


I. DECLARATION TO THE PEOPLE OF CUBA 


Whereas: 

The preamble to the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States declares that, 
“the historic mission of America is to offer to 
man a land of liberty, and a favorable en- 
vironment for the development of his per- 
sonality and the realization of his just as- 
pirations”; and that “the true significance 
of American solidarity and good neighbor- 
liness can only mean the consolidation on 
this continent, within the framework of 
democratic institutions, of a system of in- 
dividual liberty and social justice based on 
respect for the essential rights of man”; 

The Charter of the Organization declares 
that the solidarity of the American states 
and the high purposes toward which it is 
dedicated demand that the political organi- 
zation of these states be based on the effec- 
tive exercise of representative democracy; 

The Charter also proclaims “the funda- 

mental rights of the individual” and reaf- 
firms that the “education of peoples should 
be directed toward justice, freedom, and 
peace”; 
Declaration of Santiago, Chile, 
adopted by the Fifth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and signed 
by the present Cuban Government, pro- 
claimed that the faith of peoples of Amer- 
ica in the effective exercise of representa- 
tive democracy is the best vehicle for the pro- 
motion of their social and political progress 
(Resolution XCV of the Tenth Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference), while well-planned and 
intensive development of the economies of 
the American countries and improvement in 
the standard of living of their peoples rep- 
resent the best and firmest foundation on 
which the practical exercise of democracy 
and the stabilization of their institutions 
can be established; 

The Ninth International Conference of 
American States condemned “the methods of 
every system tending to suppress political 
and civil rights and liberties, and in par- 
ticular the action of international commu- 
nism or any other totalitarian doctrine”; 

The present Government of Cuba, identify- 
ing itself with the principles of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, has established a political, 
economic, and social system alien to the 
democratic and Christian traditions of the 
American family of nations and contrary to 
the principles of juridical organization upon 
which rest the security and peaceful har- 
monious relations of the peoples of the 
hemisphere; and 

The exclusion of the present Government 
of Cuba from participation in the inter- 
American system, by virtue of the provisions 
of Resolution VI of the Eighth Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
by no means signifies any intention to deny 
the Cuban people their rightful place in the 
community of American peoples; 

The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Declares: 

That the free peoples of the Americas are 
convinced that the inter-American system 
offers to the Cuban people unequaled condi- 
tions for the realization of their ideals of 
peace, liberty, and social and economic 
progress; 

That the peoples belonging to the inter- 
American system are in complete sympathy 
with the Cuban people in all their sufferings, 
in the face of the total loss of their liberty 
both in the spiritual domain and in the so- 
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cial and economic field, the denial of their 
most elementary human rights, the burden 
of their persecutions, and the destruction of 
a legal system that was open to improve- 
ment and that offered the possibility of sta- 
bility; and 

That, within this spirit of solidarity, the 
free peoples of America cannot and must not 
remain indifferent to or uninterested in the 
fate of the noble Cuban people, which is op- 
pressed by a dictatorship that renounces the 
Christian and democratic traditions of the 
American peoples; and in consequence 

Expresses: 

1. Its profound concern for the fate of the 
brother people of Cuba. 

2. Its deepest hope that the Cuban people, 
strengthened by confidence in the solidarity 
with them of the other American peoples 
and governments, will be able, by their own 
endeavor, very soon to liberate themselves 
from the tyranny of the Communist regime 
that oppresses them and to establish in that 
country a government freely elected by the 
will of the people that will assure respect 
for fundamental human rights. 

8. Its firm conviction that the emphatic 
condemnation of the policy of the present 
Cuban Government of aggression and inter- 
vention against Venezuela will be taken by 
the people of Cuba as a renewed stimulus for - 
its hope there will come to prevail in that 
country a climate of freedom that will offer 
to man in Cuba a favorable environment for 
the development of his personality and the 
realization of his just aspirations. 


III. REGIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COORDINATION 

Whereas: 

The objectives of liberty and democracy 
that imspire the inter-American system, 
threatened as they are by communist sub- 
version, cannot be fully attained if the peo- 
ples of the states that compose it lack ade- 
quate and sufficient means for bringing 
about vigorous social progress and better 
standards of living; 

The persistence of a situation in which 
the world is divided into areas of poverty 
and plenty is a serious obstacle to any possi- 
bility that may present itself in the Amerl- 
can hemisphere for achieving an econom- 
ically more just society; 

Harmonious and decisive action is indis- 
pensable, in both the regional and the in- 
ternational spheres, to combat the causes of 
economic underdevelopment and social back- 
wardness, since prosperity and world peace 
based on the freedom of man cannot be 
achieved unless all the American countries 
attain equality in the economic and social 
field; 

In particular, the continued existence of 
such a state of underdevelopment and 
poverty among large sectors of mankind, 
which becomes more acute in spite of the 
world increase in wealth and the advance of 
science and technology from which these 
sectors cannot derive full benefit; encourages 
the subversive action of international com- 
munism; 

The countries of Latin America expressed 
their aspirations in the Charter of Alta 
Gracia and declared their determined inten- 
tion to work together to build a better world 
in which there will be a more equitable dis- 
tribution of income; 

The Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, held recently in Geneva, provided a 
forum for a full discussion of the problems 
of international economics and established 
the basis for adequate solutions to problems 
arising in the fields of raw materials, manu- 
factured products, and international financ- 
ing; and 

The instruments adopted at the two afore- 
mentioned meetings supplement and per- 
fect. those signed at the Special Meeting of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council held at Punta del Este in August 
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1961, and especially, the Charter of Punta 
del Este, 

The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Declares: That the aims of unity and peace 
with liberty and democracy pursued in the 
struggle against international communism, 
which threatens the stability of the insti- 
tutions of the inter-American system and 
of the countries that compose it, must be 
achieved by eliminating those obstacles that 
hinder social progress and economic develop- 
ment, and 

Resolves: 

1. To reaffirm the determined will of their 
peoples to work, in the regional and interna- 
tional spheres, for the achievement of the 
objectives expressed in the Charter of Alta 
Gracia and at the Conference on Trade and 
Development, which are in line with the 
aims and purposes of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

2. To request the Inter-American Econom- 
ic and Social Council to continue the nec- 
essary studies in order to find adequate 
solutions to the problems involved. 


IV. DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS AMONG THE 
MEMBER STATES 


The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ of 
Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Resolves: To transmit to the Council of 
the Organization of American States the 
draft resolution “Diplomatic Relations 
Among the Member States,” presented by 
the Delegation of Argentina (Document No. 
30, Rev. 2). 


V. VOTE OF RECOGNITION 


The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Or- 
gan of Consultation in Application of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, 

Resolves: To congratulate His Excellency 
Mr. Vasco Leitáo da Cunha, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Brazil, on the wise and 
intelligent manner in which he guided the 
deliberations of the Meeting. 


VI. VOTE OF THANKS 

The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Or- 
gan of Consultation in Application of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, 

Resolves: 

1, to express to His Excellency Mr. José 
A. Mora, Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, its appreciation for 
all the attentions and courtesies extended 
to the delegates in connection with this 
Meeting. 

2. To place on record its gratitude to the 
Secretary General of the Meeting, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sanders, and to all who collaborated 
with him, for the manner in which the ad- 
visory and secretariat services of the Meeting 
were organized and carried out. 

3. To offer its appreciation to the hemi- 
sphere and world press and other informa- 
tion media for the efficient service they ren- 
dered to the Meeting. 


STATEMENTS 
Statement of Chile 

- The Delegation of Chile abstained from 
voting on paragraphs 1 and 2 of the opera- 
tive part of Resolution I, because of its 
doubts regarding the legality of the use of 
the term “aggression” in describing the acts. 
It voted negatively on paragraph 3, because 
it is firmly convinced that the measures 
agreed to are not appropriate to the particu- 
lar case that has brought about the applica- 
tion of the Inter-American Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Assistance. It also voted against para- 
graph 5, because it believes that there are 
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discrepancies between the provisions of that 
paragraph and those of Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations and of Article 
3 of the Rio Treaty. With reference to its 
abstention on paragraph 6, its attitude is 
consistent with the attitude taken with re- 
spect to the measures called for in para- 
graph 3. 

The Delegation of Chile abstained from 
voting on the Declaration to the People of 
Cuba since, although agreeing with its basic 
content, it maintains relations with the Re- 
public of Cuba and since it believes precisely 
in the principle of nonintervention, it has 
deemed it preferable not to give positive sup- 
port to this resolution. 


Statement of Mexico 


The Delegation of Mexico wishes to make 
it a matter of record in the Final Act, that the 
Government of Mexico: 

1. Is convinced that the measures provided 
for in the third paragraph of the operative 
part of Resolution I (which the Delegation of 
Mexico voted against) lack foundation inas- 
much as the Inter-American Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Assistance does not envisage, in any 
part, the application of such measures in 
situations of the kind and nature dealt with 
by this Meeting of Consultation. 

2. Makes a specific reservation to the fifth 
paragraph of the operative part of the same 
resolution since it endeavors to extend, in 
such a way as to be incompatible with the 
provisions of Articles 3 and 10 of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the 
right to individual or collective self-defense. 

8. Reiterates without reservations its “will 
to cooperate permanently in the fulfillment 
of the principles and purposes of a policy of 
peace,” to which “is essentially related” the 
“obligation of mutual assistance and com- 
mon defense of the American Republics,” in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
five of the Preamble of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

In witness whereof, the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs sign the present final act. 

Done in the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C., United States of America, in the 
four official languages of the Organization, 
on July 26, 1964. The Secretary General shall 
deposit the original of the final act in the 
archives of the Pan American Union, which 
will transmit the authenticated copies there- 
of to the governments of the American 
republics. 

For Chile: 

For Colombia: 

For Bolivia: 

For Guatemala: 

For Venezuela: 

For Brazil: 

For El Salvador: 

For Uruguay: 

For the Dominican Republic: 

For Ecuador: 

For Costa Rica: 


For Peru: 

For the United States of America: 
For Argentina: 

For Honduras: 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, MAILLIARD], 
also a member of the Advisory Group 
who attended the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. May I say that I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Alabama for the statement he has 
made, and in which I concur, and also 
to add, after having attended the meet- 
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ings held during the past week, that 
while in connection with the end re- 
sults perhaps each of us could have 
added something, and each of us may 
have had our own ideas and may not 
be in full accord with the resolution that 
was approved, I think it is an enormous 
step ahead and it greatly strengthens 
the Organization of American States. 

It gives promise to improvement in the 
situation as time goes on. 

I particularly think that our own rep- 
resentatives, the Secretary of State, as 
well as Assistant Secretary Mann and 
Ambassador Bunker, are deserving of 
thanks for the effective way in which 
they functioned during the negotiations 
at this meeting. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. May I inquire of the 
gentleman if, in his opinion, in view of 
the fact that certain nations seem to 
adopt the attitude that they are not in- 
terested in protecting the United States 
in the situation we have in Cuba, our 
AID people will now begin to tighten 
the purse strings a little bit and keep 
the American eagle flying down there 
so that they will not build up the econ- 
omy of those five nations. Evidently 
they are not in sympathy with anything 
we are doing and not in sympathy with 
the democratic process of government. 
I wonder if now there will be some move- 
ment on the part of the people in charge 
of the programs down there to forget 
the nations that forgot about us and 
aid the nations that have not. 

Mr. SELDEN. The resolution that was 
adopted is mandatory. I would hope the 
nations who voted against it will comply 
with its mandatory provisions, However, 
as far as the gentleman’s question is 
concerned, that decision will be made 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. If the gentleman 
will yield, just to correct the record, the 
gentleman from Florida said five na- 
tions voted against the resolution. There 
were only four. There were 15 votes 
for the resolution and 4 against it on 
the final vote. Under the rule, Vene- 
zuela, that brought the charges against 
Castro, was not allowed to vote at all. So 
there were only four votes against it. I 
share with the gentleman from Alabama 
the hope that since this is mandatory 
these nations will do what they are ob- 
ligated to do. I am hopeful that two 
will comply promptly, and possibly the 
other two also. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that Mexico was one of the four 
countries that refused to vote for the 
resolution? 

Mr, SELDEN. There were four na- 
tions that voted against it. They were 
Mexico, Bolivia, Chile, and Uruguay. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his statement, but I must 
say I am deeply disappointed that Mex- 
ico, which has been in all too many re- 
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spects a transmission belt into Cuba, de- 
clined to join in this movement against 
Cuba. I only regret that the bill that 
came before the House, I believe it was 
a week ago today, that provided some 
recognition on the part of the United 
States for Mexico, has been passed. Cer- 
tainly no bill of that nature could pass 
the House under unanimous consent 
today in view of the Mexican attitude 
toward Cuba. I am very disappointed 
that Mexico refused to vote against the 
repudiation of Cuban communism in 
Central and South America. In my opin- 
ion, the Mexican Government could have 
done far better in their relationship with 
this country than this. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. SELDEN] for bringing to the atten- 
tion of the House the action taken over 
the weekend by the Organization of 
American States against Cuba. I must 
express, too, regret that there are some 
nations that still do not see the situa- 
tion as we do. I trust they will abide by 
the sanctions, however. I must express 
some satisfaction that we have made 
some progress. The situation is improv- 
ing, and I am pleased we finally have 
taken further steps in the right direction 
after too much delay. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FasckLL I. 

Mr. FASCELL. As a member of the 
subcommittee headed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, I wel- 
come the opportunity to listen to his 
report which he makes as one of the con- 
gressional observers at this ninth For- 
eign Ministers meeting of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

I want to compliment him for the 
years of personal interest that he has 
had in this entire problem of Cuba and 
Latin America, and also specifically for 
the time and effort which he and his 
counterpart on the other side of the 
aisle have spent in attending this con- 
ference. 

I want to get a plug in here now for 
the continuation of the system which al- 
lows Members of Congress to attend these 
international meetings. As I recall, this 
has not always been the case. But if my 
memory serves me correctly, under the 
last administration the gentlemen from 
Alabama and some other Members of the 
Congress from both Houses attended the 
conference at Punta Del Este. There was 
a feeling in the Congress that very real- 
istic assistance could be provided Mem- 
bers of Congress even though they would 
not be official members of the U.S. dele- 
gation. Of course, as history has shown, 
this was very true with respect to the 
conference at Punta Del Este. The 
Members of the Congress there also made 
a very significant contribution to the de- 
liberations, I know that the efforts of 
Members of Congress at this recent Con- 
ference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
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Organization of American States, aided 
and reinforced the excellent work of the 
U.S. delegation. 

I want to commend the administration 
for its realistic approach in allowing 
Members of Congress to participate in 
these meetings as part of of the U.S. 
delegation. We would trust that this will 
continue to be a useful instrumentality 
for future conduct of these meetings. 
Does not the gentleman from Alabama 
agree and would he like to say something 
on this point? 

Mr. SELDEN. I agree with the views 
of the gentleman from Florida that the 
presence of Members of Congress from 
both Houses has been helpful to the dele- 
gation of the United States in the two 
last conferences of Foreign Ministers 
which I had the privilege to attend. Iam 
convinced the Members present were 
able to effectively pass on to the repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch, as 
well as to the delegates from other na- 
tions, the ideas of the Congress and of 
the people. 

Mr. FASCELL. I appreciate the gen- 
tlemen’s remarks. If the gentleman 
would yield further, I would trust that 
this kind of cooperative effort will con- 
tinue. We believe it is not only extremely 
helpful to the executive branch of the 
Government but we know it is very, very 
helpful to the Members of Congress in 
getting a better understanding not only 
of what the executive is doing and is 
trying to do, but also as to what the Con- 
gress seeks to do and what its feelings 
may be on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama in his report to this House. As 
one who has also been critical not only of 
U.S. policy but of lack of action by the 
Organization of American States, I must 
say that the action taken by the foreign 
ministers is to be commended as realistic 
and a strong forward step in dealing with 
the problem of communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Castro govern- 
ment particularly. I can remember the 
time when the question was raised and 
not only by me but by many others as to 
whether the Organization of American 
States could survive Castro’s commu- 
nism and whether it was just a paper 
organization because of its lack of action. 

This is not now the case. Significant 
recent events have indicated clearly to 
all people—particularly to the Castro 
government and to Castro himself—that 
the Organization of American States is 
indeed not a paper organization but is an 
organization of action, willing to move 
and desirous of meeting the problems in 
the Western Hemisphere, and deter- 
mined to eliminate the Communist gov- 
ernment of Cuba and communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Conference at Punta del Este was 
one of those, outlining the broad base of 
principle for support of economic and 
social reforms and the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. When the American countries 
acted unanimously in support of the 
blockade of Cuba during the missile 
crisis in 1963 was another instance. 

This recent action of the ninth Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers is a most 
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significant event which shows that the 
inter-American system, as represented 
by the Organization of American States, 
the oldest organization of its kind, is vital 
and active and prepared to deal with 
problems on a strong and realistic basis. 

Nothing demonstrates more eloquently 
the significance of this concerted action, 
this two-pronged offensive, and its effec- 
tiveness than the reaction of self-pro- 
fessed Communist Castro. His cries— 
we might say squeals—indicate that a 
vital spot has been hit. The recent 
words of condemnation by the Commu- 
nist leader of the government in Cuba 
brings that point home strongly. 

It is one thing to vilify the United 
States and its Government because of its 
policies or actions. But the sound of 
damnation has even a more hollow sound 
when the railings are against the action 
of the other Latin Republics. The 
proven charges were brought by a Latin 
American Republic and the American 
countries responded by adopting a policy 
of isolating the offending government as 
a cancer in the Western Hemisphere and 
as a danger to freedom and liberty. The 
political and economic significance of 
this action certainly has not been lost on 
the head of the Government of Cuba. 
We should not minimize in any way the 
tremendous impact which the diplomatic 
and economic sanctions taken by the Or- 
ganization of American States and by a 
great majority of the Latin governments 
against the Government of Cuba. 

Furthermore, for the first time in the 
inter-American system, and perhaps 
anywhere in international organizations, 
governments have gotten together to 
reach an agreement that subversion, as 
practiced by the Communists, is as ag- 
gressive and hostile as armed aggression. 
This is certainly a major step in dealing 
with the problem in the Western Hemi- 
sphere through the OAS since it requires 
no further meeting of consultation in 
that body in order to take any action for 
future aggressive and subversive acts by 
the Castro government. The warning is 
clear that force can and will be used if 
necessary. 

This is not lost, either, upon the head 
of the Government of Cuba, as he pro- 
nounces his purpose of subverting and of 
destroying all the existing democratic 
governments in Latin America in order to 
conform them to his system of govern- 
ment by dictatorship. 

An interesting political gambit occurs. 
In his speech, the head of the Commu- 
nist Government of Cuba was very criti- 
cal of the other heads of government in 
Latin America because they took this 
recent action concertedly to protect their 
own governments and freedom, liberty, 
and democracy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and, because the United States 
had a single vote in this matter, he called 
the action of these sovereign American 
countries the act of colonies conceding to 
the imperialistic designs of the Yankee 
Government of the United States. 

What would he call these leaders and 
their governments had they not fought 
Castro’s design to subvert all other gov- 
ernments and make them Communist 
reprints? Latin American governments 
are very sovereign and justifiably proud 
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of their fight for freedom, social and eco- 
nomic justice. They do not need a Com- 
munist dictator to aid them by destroy- 
ing all concepts of individual dignity and 
freedom. Some people are critical that 
the vote in the OAS was not unanimous. 
Of course, I would liked to have had such 
a vote. But is not this indicative of the 
sovereign right of diversity? After all, 
free people act freely and democratically, 
sometimes they even disagree when their 
interests are identical. 

Is not this democratic way better than 
to be clubbed into submission the way 
Castro wants to do it? 

Mr. Speaker, we should not forget that 
the head of the Communist government 
of Cuba and other Communists make 
their appeal to the people of the world 
by saying that they are going to bring 
about desirable political, social, and eco- 
nomic reforms, and that the end justifies 
the means—that you can do it any way 
at all, just so you get it done. They will 
engage in violence and subversion, in lies 
and deceit, in every known method, in- 
cluding killing, to accomplish their pur- 
pose. The majority of free and demo- 
cratic people in this country and else- 
where have never subscribed to this un- 
holy principle to achieve political domi- 
nance, either at home and abroad, and I 
hope they never will. We will fight and 
die when necessary to preserve our beliefs 
but we still adhere to the concepts of 
ethics, morality, religion, difference of 
opinion, the worth and dignity of the 
individual, and the orderly transfer of 
power within our governmental system 
embracing these concepts. 

In dealing with the obvious social and 
economic reforms in Latin America, the 
United States and other free people and 
governments in Latin America have, in- 
stead of subversion, violence, and Com- 
munist conformity, chosen another 
method. A democratic way; achieved by 
conference and discourse. I am speaking 
of the Alliance for Progress, whereby 
Latin countries and American States 
have joined together in a massive pro- 
gram of private initiative, governmental 
assistance to bring about social and eco- 
nomic reforms. With things getting done 
and spectacular improvements every day, 
lack of reforms as a Communist rallying 
cry is becoming less and less effective and 
there is less appeal for Castro’s kind of 
action which includes subversion, vio- 
lence, terror, dictatorial conformity, and 
doing anything to accomplish a purpose. 
These concepts are those of a govern- 
ment which is dictatorial; a government 
which has no idea of a constitution; 
which does not believe in a free press 
or free speech, individual rights, or a 
representative form of government. 
Rather it is a method of government 
which would seek to crush all people into 
one mold so as to make all of them do 
what that dictatorial force wants done. 
The free and democratic countries of 
Latin America and the United States in 
this OAS action have taken a strong step 
for freedom and Castro cries, but I will 
not be satisfied until the Communist 
government of Cuba has been replaced 
with a free and democratic government. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida for his con- 
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tributions to this discussion. The gentle- 
man from Florida is a very able member 
of the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs and of the full Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who have participated 
in this discussion may have permission 
to revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am sorry I was not 
here to hear all of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Alabama, but I would 
like to reflect, as one person, that I did 
not feel that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States went far enough. I felt that 
the United States was a party to the 
definite effort to water down the demands 
made by Venezuela. I was sorely dis- 
turbed to see, for instance, the proposal 
that air transportation as well as sea 
transportation with Cuba be prohibited 
and there be an embargo relating to air 
transportation as well, was knocked out. 
If that is not done, then this airline 
route from Mexico City to Havana re- 
mains open and there is a proven clear 
and open line of subversion that remains 
open. I thought that was to be one of 
the key elements of the entire program 
to be developed at the Organization of 
American States meeting. That was 
dropped and we did not fight against 
their dropping it. 

Second, I think the proposal that the 
wording be continued to maintain rec- 
ognition rather than initial stronger 
wording of the proposals is something 
else that we acceded to. Therefore, I 
think, yes, there was much done in the 
right direction, but further I think we 
did not go far enough and in particular 
in these two areas I think we should have 
retained a firm stand. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. SELDEN. I am sorry that the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] 
was not here to hear my remarks, be- 
cause I pointed out that while nothing 
will satisfy me other than freedom for 
the Cuban people, I thought the confer- 
ence had taken some steps in the right 
direction. The words, “not to maintain” 
rather than “to break” relations were 
put in and agreed on by our delegation 
because there was the possibility that 
some nations might break relations and 
then a new government might come in 
and reestablish those relations. We felt 
the words “not to maintain” were 
stronger than the words “to break” and 
would bind the nations affected until the 
freedom of the Cuban people was as- 
sured. The decision which allows the 
continuance of air travel to Mexico in- 
volves certain security matters which I 
am not at liberty to discuss. In view of 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], I thought it was 
necessary to make this explanation. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I know full 
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well the gentleman’s position, and I am 
certainly not taking issue with him and 
never have because he does back firm 
efforts to get rid of Castro’s communism 
in this hemisphere just as many of us 
on this side do. I would like the RECORD 
so to indicate, that I am not taking issue 
with the gentleman, but I would further 
like the Recor to show that I am very 
dissatisfied with our lack of firmness as 
it relates in particular to our failure to 
cut off airline transportation as well as 
dealings by sea with Cuba and our fail- 
ing to fully back Venezuela’s demands 
for a complete economic and political 
quarantine of Cuba as well as assurances 
of positive setups to end subversion and 
arms drops by Cuban Communists. 


SUPREME COURT’S DECISION ON 
REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, we may be 
missing the most important point raised 
by the Supreme Court’s decision on ap- 
portionment of State senate seats. To 
me the crucial question raised is this: 
Are we to become a political society based 
solely on the quantitative assessment of 
citizenship? I do not intend to argue 
over the power of the Court to decide 
what it has decided. It is not productive 
to berate the logic or the basis of the 
decision. I am ready to and have always 
accepted the reality and the necessity of 
the principle that elected officials repre- 
sent people; not cows, not crops, not 
acres, not arbitrary county lines. What 
I am not ready or willing to accept is 
the purely quantitative inference that 
flows from the deceptive, over-simplified 
phrase—one man—one vote. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, that we pause to 
inquire of ourselves about the nature of 
the citizen we represent in the particular. 
Is this citizen just a unit, a mathematical 
cipher meaningful only in the signifi- 
cance of his power to vote? Of course 
not. The citizen has obvious qualitative 
content as well as qualitative unit meas- 
urement. A citizen does not operate in 
a vacuum. He is part of a physical and 
geographic environment which he acts 
upon and reacts to. He is a part of an 
economic activity, farming, fishing, man- 
ufacturing or the like from which he 
earns a living and acquires strong in- 
terests. He is a part of an ethnic group 
with greater or lesser meaning as to his 
choices and attitudes. From all of these 
influences he becomes what he is; his 
interests are what they are; his rela- 
tionships with others who share the com- 
mon boundary of his State. All of these 
and perhaps other factors determine the 
attitude and posture of compatibility of 
legislative interest which prevails on a 
given measure before his State legisla- 
tive bodies. 

It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the qualitative nature of the citizen of 
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the several States is entitled to impor- 
tant consideration if the State can find 
any reasonable formula to determine it. 
We will all admit that it is far easier to 
reduce such matters to the simpler ap- 
proach of numerical consideration. We 
could argue that some alinement of these 
qualitative factors would be a byproduct. 
I have urged in my own State. and I 
would hope that the Supreme Court de- 
cision does not preclude here the argu- 
ment, that we could make an assignment 
of Senate seats based on an intelligent 
appraisal of the geographic, economic, 
and sociological factors where these have 
important, observable and rational 
meaning. We do not thereby suggest 
that the lower house in any given State 
is at all times unmindful of such factors; 
but, we do maintain that apportionment 
solely of quantity will not necessarily 
reflect these factors and cannot be said 
to produce legislative bodies which will 
always respond to assure a careful, bal- 
anced consideration of the contending 
quality factors within the State. 

A plan for apportionment of the Sen- 
ate should not ignore reflection of some 
balance of districts but weighted factors 
might well be regarded as justifying some 
departure from quantitative equality. 
An approach which could give justifica- 
tion as a system of government which 
recognized both the quantity and the 
quality of its citizenry would be desirable. 

This would give us a philosophical 
basis for a bicameral legislature; a 
checks and balance system not depend- 
ent upon the false prop of federalism but 
refiecting concern to protect the inter- 
dependency in the longrun interest of 
the State which might suffer from short 
range advantages to the most populated 
areas. Since the qualitative factors ex- 
cept for geography are subject to shift 
and change just as is population, the 
need for decennial reapportionment 
would be equally rational. A careful and 
documented approach by State leaders 
should assure a two-house legislature 
that reflects a democratic consideration 
of the representation of people without 
a reference necessarily to artificial and 
irrelevant county lines. 

In seeking for what is relevant and 
useful in the changes that our present 
outmoded approaches clearly call for, 
Mr. Speaker, may we hope that our lead- 
ers will not be blinded by passionate 
desire to retain old advantages nor will 
they be blinded either by single-minded, 
narrow desire to achieve new advantages. 
Rather can we not seek stability with 
progress? Give sensible recognition to 
the qualities of man as well as to his 
quantity? Could we recognize that, al- 
though the two are not separable, one 
body of a State legislature could be se- 
lected emphasizing numbers and the 
other body could be selected emphasizing 
the factors of quality? 

Regardless of the sound and fury that 
now wages between a Supreme Court 
which may have gone too far and legis- 
lative bodies which have unquestionably 
delayed too long in solving the problem 
of balanced representation, let us ad- 
dress our best efforts to the problem, not 
to self-vindication. By pointing out who 
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is wrong we have not clarified what is 
right. This latter is, after all, the duty 
to which our office summons us. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Passman (at the request of Mr. 
WAGGONNER), for an indefinite period, on 
account of undergoing medical examina- 
tion and treatment. 

Mr. ALGER, for the week of July 27, on 
account of death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Larrp, for 45 minutes, today; to 
read into the Recorp the Republican 
platform of 1964 in its entirety and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. SELDEN, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALLECK) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HOEVEN. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MarsH) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. McFALL. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 808. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the setting aside of an 
area within the Canal Zone to preserve and 
conserve its natural features for scientific 
study, for providing and maintaining fa- 
cilities for such study, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 2, 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

8.1626. An act for the relief of Jack G. 
Winn, Jr.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1640. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Alaska Railroad; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1991. An act to charter by act of Con- 
gress the National Tropical Botanical Gar- 
den; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2063. An act for the relief of Honorata 
A. Vda de Narra; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2602. An act to amend Public Law 722 
of the 79th Congress, and Public Law 85- 
935, relating to the National Air Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 

S.2950. An act to authorize the mint to 
inscribe the figure 1964 on all coins minted 
until adequate supplies of coins are avail- 
able; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the report of the 
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meeting of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf as a Senate document and providing 
for additional copies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on interagency coordination 
in environmental hazards (pesticides), part 
I (including exhibits); to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of a committee print 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions entitled “Catalog of Federal Aids to 
States and Local Governments”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the committee print entitled “A Report of a 
Study of US. Foreign Aid in 10 Middle East- 
ern and African Countries”; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 90, Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of volumes 1 and 2 
of selected readings in employment and 
manpower, of a committee print series; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 248. An act to amend section 801 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide as- 
sistance in acquiring specially adapted hous- 
ing for certain blind veterans who have suf- 
fered the loss or loss of use of a lower ex- 
tremity; 

H.R. 1742. An act for the relief of the Wet- 
zel County Hospital, New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

H.R. 3220. An act for the relief of Hugh M. 
Brady; 

H.R. 3757. An act for the relief of Witold 
A. Lanowski; 

H.R. 4501. An act for the relief of Anthony 
F. Bernardo and Ambrose A. Cerrito; 

H.R. 5814. An act for the relief of Norman 
R. Tharp; 

H.R. 6442. An act for the relief of Jasper 
E. Tate; 

H.R. 6652. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans' Affairs to sell at prices 
which he determines to be reasonable direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, ti- 
tle 38, United States Code; 

H.R. 6882. An act for the relief of the Ma- 
loney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 7346. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the U.S. Public 
Health Service; 

H.R. 8184, An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Blanton Darbro; 

H.R. 8415. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Keith K. Lund; 

H.R. 8479. An act for the relief of Georgette 
D. Caskie; 

H. R. 8709. An act for the relief of Eugene 
R. Wooster, Jr.; 

H.R. 8746. An act for the relief of Roger 
A, Ross; 

H.R. 9021. An act to authorize the use of 
two tracts of land situated in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for public school purposes; 

H.R. 9036. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 634; 40 U.S.C. 193(n) 
(2)), as amended, relating to the policing of 
the buildings and grounds of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and its constituent bu- 
reaus; 

H.R. 9199. An act for the relief of CWO 
Stanley L. Harney; 

H.R. 9280. An act for the relief of Donald 
J. Kent; 

H.R. 9615. An act for the relief of John A. 
Peralta; 
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HR. 9764. An act for the relief of Anne S. 
Henkel; and 

H.R. 10066. An act for the relief of Joe C. 
Oden. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 


S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution for the com- 
memoration of the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover's 90th birthday, August 10, 1964. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 24, 1964, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 8313. An act to repeal the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act, to convert credit 
unions incorporated under the provisions of 
the act to Federal credit unions, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9833. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. D-162,975, relating to a medal of 
the American Legion; 

H.R. 9834. An act ting a renewal of 
patent No. D-161,955, relating to a plaque of 
the American Legion; and 

H.R. 10300. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2333. A letter from the Chairman, Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, transmit- 
ting the index to the special study of Secu- 
rities Markets of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (H. Doc. No. 95, pt. 6); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and ordered printed. 

2334. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to reporting that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
of the lands in the Clear Creek South Unit, 
Trinity River division, Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, has been completed, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 172, 83d Congress; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2335. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations) relative to additional information 
with respect to certain projects for the Army 
Reserve to be undertaken within the $9.9 
million lump-sum authorization as con- 
tained in subsection 702(1)(b) of Public 
Law 87-554; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2336. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the July 1963-May 1964 report 
on Department of Defense procurement 
from small and other business firms, pursu- 
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ant to section 10(d) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

2337. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, relative to a report 
relating to inadequate criteria for identifying 
and eliminating elaborate or extravagant de- 
signs or materials in constructing and 
equipping low-rent housing projects, Public 
Housing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2338. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, relative to findings 
relating to continuing inadequate control 
over programing and financing of construc- 
tion, Department of the Air Force; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2339. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to certain activities 
which were undertaken by the Geological 
Survey during the reporting period January 
1 to June 30, 1964, pursuant to section 2 of 
the act of September 5, 1962 (Public Law 
87-626); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2340. A letter from the Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution, transmitting a report on 
tort claims paid by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion during the fiscal year 1964, pursuant to 
28 U.S.C. 2673; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2341. A letter from the Governor, Canal 
Zone Government, transmitting a report of 
claims paid by the Canal Zone Government 
for the period July 1, 1963, to June 30, 1964, 
pursuant to section 2673 of title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1600. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 


executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 23, 
1964, the following bill was reported on 
July 24, 1964: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 11652. A bill to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the United 
Supreme Council, 33d Degree, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction—Prince Hall Afilia- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 1599). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

[Submitted July 27, 1964] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary, S. 633. An act for the relief of Michelle 
Su Zehr (Lim Myung Im); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1601). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1015, An act for the relief of Edith 
Annikki McRae; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1602). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 12063. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to extend from 18 to 
22 the age beyond which (except in cases 
of disability) child’s insurance benefits are 
not payable; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12064. A bill to amend paragraph 
c(5) of section 14, paragraph (a) (3) of sec- 
tion 656 and section 661 of the Bankruptcy 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12065. A bill to amend the foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, so as 
to provide for the establishment of a White 
Fleet designed to render emergency assist- 
ance to the people of other nations in case 
of disaster; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12066. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishing by the Surgeon General of an after- 
care posthospital treatment program for drug 
addiction; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 12067. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
nonrecognition of gain or loss on certain re- 
acquisitions of real property; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H.R. 12068. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 12069. A bill to limit jurisdiction of 
Federal courts in reapportionment cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 12070. A bill to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims resulting from an explosion 
at a U.S. ordnance plant in Bowie County, 
Tex., on July 8, 1963; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12071. A bill to control the exporta- 
tion from the United States, its territories 
and possessions of fish and fishery products; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. STINSON (by request) : 

H.R. 12072. A bill to provide members of 
the Colville Confederated Tribes with full 
citizenship rights by extinguishing the tribal 
entity and vesting each tribal member with 
his equal cash share of the fair market value 
of all reservation assets of the Colville Con- 
Tederated Tribes in the State of Washington; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 12073. A bill to control the exporta- 
tion from the United States, its territories 
and possessions of fish and fishery products; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 12074. A bill to control the exporta- 
tion from the United States, its territories 
and possessions of fish and fishery products; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H. J. Res. 1128. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
H.R. 12075. A bill for the relief of Ester 
Ozmitrani; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 
H.R. 12076. A bill for the relief of Basilia 
Tola Arganda; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 12077. A bill for the relief of Grigoria 

Rempas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 12078. A bill for the relief of Em- 
manuel C. Exarhos, and his wife, Mrs. Maria 
Exarhos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12079. A bill for the relief of David 
Glenn Barker (Jai Yul Sung) and Richard 
Paul Barker (Pil Su Park); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12080. A bill for the relief of Carmela 

Fontana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


985. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Yvonne 
N. Reitei and others, Sacramento, Calif., re- 
questing the reopening of the San Francisco 
Branch Mint; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

986. Also, petition of William Raney and 
others, Carmichael, Calif., requesting the re- 
opening of the San Francisco Branch Mint; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

987. Also, petition of William Raney and 
others, Carmichael, Calif., requesting the re- 
opening of the San Francisco Branch Mint; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

988. Also, petition of Edward A. LaVen, 
president, Granada Wines, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., requesting the reduction of taxes on 
champagnes and sparkling wines; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

989. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to enact legislation forming 
Madison’s notes clubs, formed and founded 
to study the verbatim of Madison's notes of 
the U.S. Constitutional Convention, 1787, re- 
lating to what Americanism truly is; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

990. Also, petition of Terutake Oyadomari, 
Nishihara-son, Okinawa, requesting estab- 
lishment of self-government for the people 
of the Ryukyu Islands; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


Mop, JuLy 27, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, to whom all souls 
are dear, and whose tender mercies are 
over all Thy works: We bow in the still- 
ness of this historic Chamber, with the 
solemn realization that every thought of 
every heart is fully known to Thee. 
Cleanse Thou our hearts from all that is 
petty and unworthy of our best. 
Through our thoughts, our words, and 
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our actions, may there ever shine the 
spirit of courtesy and kindness, even in 
differences of judgment and viewpoint, 
as the servants of the Nation here wrestle 
with problems that affect the weal or woe 
of the Nation and the world. 

In times so fraught with peril and 
shadowed with the sinister designs of 
men who imagine a vain thing, by Thy 
sustaining grace may we face today’s 
struggle bravely, in Thy name, confident 
that no matter how long the day or how 
deeply entrenched the wrong, no weapon 
formed can finally thwart Thy holy will. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 24, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, and 
withdrawing the nomination of Ethel E. 
Murphy, to be postmaster at Rossville, 
Pa., which nominating messages were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6413) to amend 
the act approved March 3, 1921, as 
amended, establishing standard weights 
and measures for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore: 


H.R. 248. An act to amend section 801 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide as- 
sistance in acquiring specially adapted hous- 
ing for certain blind veterans who have suf- 
fered the loss or loss of use of a lower ex- 
tremity; 

H.R. 1742. An act for the relief of the Wet- 
zel County Hospital, New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

H.R. 3220. An act for the relief of Hugh M. 
Brady; 

H.R. 3757. An act for the relief of Witold 
A. Lanowski; 

H.R. 4501. An act for the relief of Anthony 
F. Bernardo and Ambrose A. Cerrito; 
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H.R. 5814. An act for the relief of Norman 
R. Tharp; 

H. R. 6442. An act for the relief of Jasper 
E. Tate; 

H.R. 6652. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell at prices 
which he determines to be reasonable direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code; 

H.R. 6882. An act for the relief of the 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 7346. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the U.S. Public 
Health Service; 

H.R. 8184. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Blanton Darbro; 

H.R. 8415. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Keith K. Lund; 

H.R. 8479. An act for the relief of Geor- 
gette D. Caskie; 

H.R. 8709. An act for the relief of Eugene 
R. Wooster, Jr.; 

H.R. 8746. An act for the relief of Roger A. 
Ross; 

H.R. 9021. An act to authorize the use of 
two tracts of land situated in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for public school purposes; 

H.R. 9036. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 634; 40 U.S.C. 193 
(n)-(2)), as amended, relating to the polic- 
ing of the buildings and grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institution and its constituent 
bureaus; 

H. R. 9199. An act for the relief of CWO 
Stanley L. Harney; 

H.R. 9280. An act for the relief of Donald 
J. Kent; 

H.R. 9615. An act for the relief of John A. 
Peralta; 

H.R. 9764. An act for the relief of Anne S. 
Henkel; 

H.R. 10066. An act for the relief of Joe 
C. Oden; and 

S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution for the com- 
memoration of the Honorable Herbert Hoo- 
ver's 90th birthday, August 10, 1964. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
CALENDAR 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar, under rule VIII, was 
dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request by Mr, MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE MEET- 
ING DURING SENATE SESSION 


Upon request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Security of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
e during the session of the Senate 

ay. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

REPORT ON CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN ARMY 
RESERVE PROJECTS 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
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construction of certain Army Reserve proj- 
ects (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF AVIATION Wark RISK 
INSURANCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the provision of aviation war risk insur- 
ance, as of June 30, 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, CLEAR CREEK SOUTH 
Unrr, TrINITY RIVER DIVISION, CENTRAL 
VALLEY PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
an adequate soil survey and land classifica- 
tion has been made of the lands in the Clear 
Creek South Unit, Trinity River Division, 
Central Valley project, California, and that 
the lands to be irrigated are susceptible to 
the production of agricultural crops by means 
of irrigation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION 

A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on tort claims paid 
by that Institution, during the fiscal year 
1964 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments: 

H.R, 98. An act to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to exporta- 
tion of imported distilled spirits, wines, and 
beer (Rept. No. 1242); and 

H.R. 7301. An act to amend section 341 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (Rept. 
No. 1241). 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 343); which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Eighty-eighth Congress, $5,000 in addition 
to the amount, and for the same purpose, 
specified in section 134(a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act approved August 2, 1946. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive A, 88th Congress, Ist session, con- 
vention between the United States and Lux- 
embourg, signed December 18, 1962, for the 
avoidance of double taxation of income; 

Executive P, 88th Congress, ist session, 
protocol between the United States and the 
Netherlands, signed October 23, 1963, modi- 
fying and supplementing the 1955 extension 
to the Netherlands Antilles of the 1948 in- 
come tax convention; 
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Executive Q, 88th Congress, Ist session, 
suplementary convention between the United 
States and Sweden, signed October 22, 1963, 
modifying and supplementing the 1939 in- 
come tax convention; 

Executive K, 86th Congress, 2d session, pro- 
tocol between the United States and Japan, 
signed May 7, 1960, modifying and supple- 
menting the 1954 income tax convention; and 

Executive G, 87th Congress, 2d session, pro- 
tocol between the United States and Japan, 
signed August 14, 1962, modifying and sup- 
plementing the 1954 income tax convention 
(Ex. Rept. No. 10). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3033. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, to remove in- 
equities imposed on commissioners and em- 
ployees of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr, MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3034. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of claims resulting from an explosion at a 
U.S. ordnance plant in Bowie County, Tex., 
on July 8, 1963; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 3035. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps in commemoration of the 700th an- 
niversary of the birth of Dante Alighieri; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DoucLas when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 343) authorizing ad- 
ditional expenditures by the Committee 
on Finance, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Byrn of Vir- 
ginia.) 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO RE- 
MOVAL OF CERTAIN INEQUITIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, with re- 
spect to removing the inequities con- 
tained in section 4(b) of the Act, which 
are imposed on Commissioners and staff 
members. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
requesting the proposed legislation, to- 
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gether with an explanatory statement of 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter and explanatory state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3033) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to 
remove inequities imposed on commis- 
sioners and employees of the Federal 
Communications Commission, introduced 
by Mr. Maanuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and explanatory statement 
presented by Mr. MAGNUSON are as fol- 
lows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1964. 
The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Commission has 
adopted as a part of its legislative program 
for the 88th Congress a proposal to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, with respect to removing the in- 
equities contained in section 4(b) of the act, 
imposed on Commissioners and staff mem- 
bers. 

The Commission's draft bill to accomplish 
the foregoing objective was submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget for its consideration. 
We have now been advised by that Bureau 
that from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration's program there would be no objec- 
tion to the presentation of the draft bill to 
the Congress for its consideration. Accord- 
ingly, there are enclosed six copies of our 
draft bill and explanation on this subject. 

The consideration by the Senate of the 
proposed amendment to the Communications 
Act of 1934 would be greatly appreciated. 
The Commission would be most happy to 
furnish any additional information that may 
be desired by the Senate or by the commit- 
tee to which this proposal is referred. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. WILLIAM HENRY, 
Chairman. 


EXPLANATION OF BILL To AMEND SECTION 4 
OF THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934, As 
AMENDED, To REMOVE THE INEQUITIES IM- 
POSED BY THAT SECTION ON FEDERAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSIONERS AND STAFF 
MEMBERS 


By the Commission: (Commissioner Bart- 
ley dissenting). 

Section 4(b) of the Communications Act of 
1934 provides in part as follows: 

“No member of the Commission or person 
in its employ shall be financially interested 
in the manufacture or sale of radio apparatus 
or of apparatus for wire or radio communica- 
tions; in communication by wire or radio or 
in radio transmission of energy; in any com- 
pany furnishing services or such apparatus 
to any company engaged in communication 
by wire or radio or to any company manu- 
facturing or selling apparatus used for com- 
munication by wire or radio; or in any com- 
pany owning stocks, bonds, or other securi- 
ties of such company; nor be in the employ 
of or hold any official relation to any person 
subject to any of the provisions of this Act, 
nor own stocks, bonds, or other securities of 
any corporation subject to any of the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 

Conflict-of-interest provisions in the law 
have the highly salutary purpose of insuring 
that Government officials act in the public 
interst and maintain their affairs so that no 
actual or apparent personal financial moti- 
vations cloud their official decisions. With 
this objective, we are in full accord. 
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However, section 4(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act adopted in 1934 under quite differ- 
ent circumstances than prevail today, goes 
far beyond recent congressional and admin- 
istration pronouncements in this area and 
is substantially inconsistent with current na- 
tional policy. 

Congress in 1962 extensively revised chapter 
11 of title 18, United States Code, dealing 
with bribery, graft, and conflicts of interest 
(Public Law 87-849, approved October 23, 
1962). Section 208 of that revision requires 
nonparticipation by officers or employees in 
matters in which they have financial in- 
terests. It states: 

“(a) Except as permitted by subsection (b) 
hereof, whoever, being an officer or employee 
of the executive branch of the United States 
Government, of any independent agency of 
the United States, or of the District of Co- 
lumbia, including a special Government em- 
ployee, participates personally and substan- 
tially as a Government officer or employee, 
through decision, approval, disapproval, rec- 
ommendation, the rendering of advice, in- 
vestigation, or otherwise, in a judicial or 
other proceeding, application, request for a 
ruling or other determination, contract, 
claim, controversy, charge, accusation, arrest, 
or other particular matter in which, to his 
knowledge, he, his spouse, minor child, part- 
ner, organization in which he is serving as 
officer, director, trustee, partner or employee, 
or any person or organization with whom he 
is negotiating or has any arrangement con- 
cerning prospective employment, has a finan- 
cial interest— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both.” 

In certain highly specialized fields, such as 
communications, it is recognized that some 
basis exists for additional restrictions—for 
example, with respect to investments of Com- 
missioners and employees in companies 
regulated by the agency. In this respect, the 
Communications Act, proscribing certain ac- 
tivities and investments of Commissioners 
and Commission employees, is much more 
restrictive than are the statutes of other 
regulatory agencies, which, as a general rule, 
apply only to Commissioners.* 

Recent pronouncements of both the ad- 
ministration and the Congress lend vital 
support to the view that conflict-of-interest 
provisions, while they must adequately pro- 
tect the public interest, need not go beyond 
what is necessary to insure that protection. 
Thus, President Kennedy in his message to 
the Congress on April 27, 1961, recommend- 
ing changes in the conflicts-of-interest laws 
stated: 

“But if the [existing general] statutes 
often leave important areas unregulated, 
they also often serve as a bar to securing 
important personal services for the Govern- 
ment through excessive regulation when no 
ethical problem really exists.” 

And Congress has expressed its attitude 
with respect to this general problem in the 
legislative history of the 1962 amendments 
to the conflict-of-interest statutes. The 
House Report (H. Rept. No. 748, 87th Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 6) states: 

“It is also fundamental to the effectiveness 
of democratic government that, to the maxi- 


1 The more liberal provisions of the ICC 
Act (49 U.S.C. 305) apply to members, ex- 
aminers and members of a joint board; the 
CAB prohibition applies only to members of 
the Board (49 U.S.C. 1321(b)); restrictions 
at FAA are on the Administrator and Deputy 
Administrator but not on employees of the 
agency (49 U.S.C. 1341(b) and 1342(b)); re- 
strictions against financial interests with 
respect to the Federal Power Commission 
apply only to Commissioners (16 U.S. OC. 792); 
employees are included in the case of the 
Federal Maritime Commission (46 U.S.C. 
1111(b)). 
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mum extent possible, the most qualified in- 
dividuals in the society serve its government. 
Accordingly, the legal protections against 
conflicts of interest must be so designed as 
not unnecessarily or unreasonably to impede 
the recruitment and retention by the Goy- 
ernment of those men and women who 
are most qualified to serve it. An essential 
principle underlying the staffing of our gov- 
ernmental structure is that its employees 
should not be denied the opportunity avail- 
able to all other citizens, to acquire and re- 
tain private economic and other interests, 
except where actual or potential conflicts 
with the responsibility of such employees to 
the public interest cannot be avoided.” * 

Thus, the Commission is not asking for 
any special treatment in this area but is 
seeking to have the antiquated provisions of 
its statute modified to reflect the present 
general law and to avoid obvious inequities 
which, through changed circumstances since 
its enactment, give the Communications Act 
potentially greater coverage than we feel was 
either intended or envisioned. 

There is no legislative history to explain 
the meaning Congress attached to section 
4(b). Since its enactment, however, far- 
reaching changes have occurred in the com- 
munications art and the Commission now 
has more than a million licensees. Thus, 
every corporate executive plane must have 
a radio license from the FCC. States and 
municipalities are licensees of police and 
fire radio systems. In fact, practically every 
facet of the industrial complex (farming, 
mining, fishing, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, public utilities, etc.) uses radio com- 
munications as an aid to business opera- 
tions and is, therefore, subject to the li- 
censing provisions of the Communications 
Act. 

The full import of this vast growth in 
licensing activity is itself sufficient to cause 
a reevaluation of the coverage of section 
4(b). But even beyond this is another in- 
dependent factor also tending to broaden the 
potential coverage of 4(b)’s existing lan- 
guage. That is the increased diversification 
of activity and financial interests of com- 
panies which has occurred in the past three 
decades since the section’s enactment. Thus, 
many companies through a complex of cor- 
porate interrelationships and business orga- 
nizations may have some remote interest in 
a licensee of the Commission—which fact 
itself might require considerable research 
to uncover. 

These factors have so changed the factual 
bases on which any worthwhile approach 
to the problem should be founded, that a 
reexamination of the entire area in the light 
of present conditions appears warranted. 

Even as to companies directly involved in 
broadcasting or communications common 
carriers—the effect of the growth of mutual 
funds must be considered. Thus, almost any 
mutual fund would likely contain some 
shares in A.T. & T., GE, RCA, or some such 
company which—as noted herein—we agree 
Commissioners and employees should not be 
permitted to invest in directly. However, 
where the employee’s financial interest in 
such company—through investment in 
shares of a mutual fund—is so remote or 
inconsequential that he would not be barred 
under 18 U.S.C. 208 from participating in 
matters involving such companies, then the 
law should be clarified to permit him to hold 
such investments. 

The effects of such wide disparity between 
the potential reach of section 4(b) of the 


28, Rept. No. 2213, 87th Cong., 2d sess., 
also quotes from the President's Apr. 27, 
1961, special message that some of the 
general statutes “create wholly unnecessary 
obstacles to recruiting qualified people for 
Government service.” The report refers to 
this as the “consensus” of views (p. 5). 
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Communications Act and existing national 
policy are difficult to evaluate but would 
all be of an adverse nature. Thus, it can 
be safely presumed that its broad restrictions 
have the tendency to discourage potential 
applicants for employment with the Com- 
mission? And Commission personnel are 
distressed with the circumstances that an 
investment, considered safe, is found to be 
in violation of section 4(b). 

The proposed amendment would continue 
to prevent the same types of activities—te., 
investment, employment by, or holding “offi- 
cial relation to” certain types of companies. 
It would continue to apply these prohibitions 
both to Commissioners and Commission em- 
ployees. It would continue to preclude direct 
investment by Commissioners or employees 
in broadcasters or communications common 
carriers, the primary fields of Commission 
regulatory activity. Moreover, it would con- 
tinue to apply to relationships with and in- 
vestments in companies a substantial part 
of whose activities consists of the manufac- 
ture or sale of radio apparatus or of apparatus 
for wire or radio communication or the pro- 
viding of services to radio broadcasters or 
to common carriers offering communication 
services by wire or radio. The language also 
adds a specific reference to prohibit. official 
relationships with or investment in com- 
panies a substantial part of whose activities 
is the installation, servicing or maintenance 
of apparatus used for the transmission of 
communications by wire or radio, These 
provisions would, for example, preclude in- 
vestment in networks, manufacturers of tele- 
phones, radio and television sets, etc. How- 
ever, a furniture store which happens to 
include a broadcast licensee among its cus- 
tomers would not ordinarily be a prohibited 
investment nor would a department store 
which handles television sets among count- 
less thousands of other items. Such opera- 
tions clearly have no bearing upon any con- 
flicts of interest, real or apparent, which the 
section is designed to prevent. 

The proposed amendment, finally would 
extend to investment, etc., in a holding com- 
pany, mutual fund or other investment com- 
pany whose activities are concentrated sub- 
stantially in broadcasting, communications 
by wire, or the other mentioned activities. 

In such circumstances, the nonparticipa- 
tion test of title 18, United States Code, could 
well apply, i.e., whether the investment is so 
substantial as likely to affect the integrity of 
the services which the Government may ex- 
pect or whether it is too remote or inconse- 
3 to affect the integrity of such serv- 
ces. 

The proposed amendment would, however, 
make clear that it is not intended to cover a 
multitude of companies whose incidental use 
of radio, etc., could unnecessarily and un- 
fairly limit the investment opportunities 
available to Commission employees contrary 
to the expressed congressional and admin- 
istration policy of the 1962 amendments to 
the general conflict of interest laws. The 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, the 
substantive statute under which the Com- 
mission operates, should be amended to con- 
form to this overall policy. 

In addition to the prohibitions of section 
4(b), a provision applicable to Commission- 
ers only is found in section 4(j) of the act 
which provides in part: 

“No Commissioner shall participate in any 
hearing or proceeding in which he has a 
pecuniary interest.” 


Unlike the general conflict of interest 
statute which forbids participation in mat- 
ters in which an employee has a financial 
interest (18 U.S.C. 208), sec. 4(b) does not 
have a provision for waiver of insubstantial 
financial interests. 
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This provision would appear redundant in 
the light of section 208 of title 18 and should 
be repealed as unnecessary.‘ 

The Commission agrees that actual or ap- 
parent conflicts of interest should be avoided 
and prohibited. However, as shown, we be- 
lieve the limitations of section 4(b) po- 
tentially go far beyond what was ever en- 
visioned and the section’s prohibitions are 
certainly much more extensive than required 
in order to avoid actual conflicts of interest 
or even the “appearance of evil.” 

The general conflict-of-interest laws—re- 
vised in 1962, together with some additional 
requirements as contained in the proposed 
amendment—directed to this agency and 
covering the major fields of Commission ac- 
tivity, would seem to provide adequate statu- 
tory standards to protect the public interest 
in this area. 

Additionally, the President by Executive 
order (Executive Order No. 10939, May 5, 1961, 
as 26 F.R. 3951) has prescribed standards of 
conduct for Presidential appointees. And the 
Commission, by administrative order (see e.g., 
Revised Administrative Order No. 10, FCC 
63-234, Mar. 8, 1963), imposes a number of re- 
strictions on employee conduct such as out- 
side employment. Should any circumstances 
arise where further restrictions appear 
needed, the Commission should act admin- 
istratively on the matter. 

In view of the foregoing, the Commission 
strongly urges this amendment as one of 
important practical significance to its em- 
ployees and one which can be accomplished 
consistent with the recent expressions of 
congressional and administration intent, 
while providing full protection to the public 
interest in leaving administrative proceed- 
ings free from actual or potential conflicts 
of interest. 

Adopted: February 12, 1964. 


SPECIAL SERIES OF POSTAGE 
STAMPS IN COMMEMORATION OF 
700TH ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, al- 
though the United States has a relatively 
short history and we are often proud of 
our youthful eminence, our culture has 
acquired some of the essential qualities 
of European civilization. Ever since the 
exploration and settlement of the Ameri- 
cas, we have been enriched by a multi- 
plicity of European influences from such 
sources as Athens of the fifth century 
B.C. Renaissance Italy, Elizabethan Eng- 
land, and the France of the Enlighten- 
ment, to name just a few. 

Occasionally we have an opportunity 
to pause for a gracious acknowledgment 
of great men or events of the past which 
have given something unique and im- 
mortal to our civilization. During this 
year, we have been celebrating the 400th 
anniversary of William Shakespeare’s 
birth, and we have seen a salutary broad- 
ening of knowledge and appreciation for 
his writing. 

Next year, 1965, will bring the 700th 
anniversary of the birth of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, surely one of the finest poets the 


4It would seem that nonparticipation by 
a Commissioner in any hearing or proceed- 
ing in which he has a pecuniary interest 
(sec. 4(j), Communications Act) is, if 
anything, not as broad as the nonparticipa- 
tion in a wider variety of activities enu- 
merated by 18 U.S.C. 208 in which, to his 
knowledge, he, his spouse, minor child, etc., 
has a financial interest. 
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world has ever produced. Dante, writing 
at the dawn of what was to become the 
Italian Renaissance, gave to his world 
and to ours his “Divine Comedy.” This is 
poetry at its most expressive, it is social 
comment at its most ascerbic and it is a 
timeless and universal depiction of hu- 
manity. 

During 1965 I hope a great deal of in- 
terest in Dante’s writing will be gener- 
ated. As a humanist he was fascinated 
by society and government as the frame- 
work in which man confronts his destiny. 
Because of his genius many of his ideas 
and observations are as meaningful to 
us as they were to his contemporaries. 

In anticipation of the coming year, and 
as a token of the attention which I trust 
will be aroused by this anniversary, I am 
introducing today a Senate joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the Postmaster General 
to issue a stamp commemorating the 
birth of Dante Alighieri in the year A.D. 
1265. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the resolution be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 186) to 
provide for the issuance of a special se- 
ries of postage stamps in commemora- 
tion of the 700th anniversary of the birth 
of Dante Alighieri, introduced by Mr. 
DOUGLAS, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Americans gratefully honor the 
memory of persons whose lives and accom- 
plishments have enriched our own; and 

Whereas the year 1965 will mark the 700th 
anniversary of the birth of the great Italian 
man of letters, Dante Alighieri; and 

Whereas Dante Alighieri, through his trea- 
tise entitled De Monarchia was the first pow- 
erful voice to advocate a federation of na- 
tions as the only sure means of bringing 
about an enduring peace on this earth, thus 
anticipating what has become a reality in 
our United Nations; and 

Whereas Dante’s Divine Comedy, acknowl- 
edged as one of the greatest literary works 
of all time, has, through numerous trans- 
lations into English, become a genuine part 
of our American cultural tradition; and 

Whereas Dante Alighieri, by virtue of his 
Supreme genius asa poet and thinker, has 
enriched not only Italy but all of western 
civilization: Now, therefore, be 1t 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Postmaster 
General is authorized and directed to issue, 
during the calendar year 1965, a special series 
of postage stamps, of such appropriate design 
and denomination as he shall prescribe, in 
commemoration of the 700th anniversary of 
the birth of Dante Alighieri. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 27, 1964, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 184) 
for the commemoration of the Honorable 
5 Hoover’s 90th birthday, August 

0, 1964. 


July 27 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Script for the program “The House on the 
Potomac—The John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts,” produced by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 


A MUMMY NAMED JOE—ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL DISCOVERY IN THE 
ROCKIES 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
“Outlook” section of Sunday’s Washing- 
ton Post published a fascinating article 
written by Dr. Harold McCracken, di- 
rector of the Whitney Gallery of West- 
ern Art and the Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center in Cody, Wyo. The story, “A 
Mummy Named Joe,” related the ac- 
count of the discovery and the impor- 
tance of a mummified Stone Age man 
who lived 13 centuries ago in the high 
Rocky Mountains of northwestern Wyo- 


The discovery, as Dr. McCracken 
states in his comprehensive article, “may 
prove to be one of the most important 
archeological keys to the story of man’s 
prehistoric occupation of the region.” 

Before I ask to have the article by Dr. 
McCracken published in the Recorp, I 
should like to digress and tell Senators 
something about the phenomenal doc- 
tor, and about the institutions to which 
he gives such dedicated and conscien- 
tious care. 

Dr. McCracken is a world renowned 
author, world traveler, raconteur, and 
archeologist. The board of directors 
of the Buffalo Bill Historical Center, of 
which I am a member, secured the serv- 
ices of Dr. McCracken to direct the dis- 
play and use of several million dollars 
worth of western art and memorabilia at 
the Whitney Gallery and the Buffalo 
Bill Historical Museum nearby. Dr. 
McCracken’s vast knowledge of his sub- 
ject has produced a truly phenomenal 
collection of western paintings by Cat- 
lin, Remington, Russell, and Bierstadt, 
together with a magnificent display of 
artifacts and objects associated with 
Western Americana. 

Never satisfied with the superlative 
excellence of his work, Dr. McCracken 
has labored ceaselessly to expand upon 
the collections in the museum and gal- 
lery. The discovery of “A Mummy 
Named Joe,” now in repose in the Whit- 
ney Gallery, is the result of his inde- 
fatigability. 

To Senators fortunate enough in this 
ever abiding Senate session to avail 

ves of a vacation, I sincerely rec- 
ommend a trip through the magnificent 
Cody country and Yellowstone National 
Park, with a stopover of at least a day at 
Cody and a tour through the magnifi- 
cent Whitney Gallery of Western Art 
and the Buffalo Bill Historical Center. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article written by Dr. 
McCracken printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPORTANT FIND IN THE ROCKIES: A MUMMY 
NaMED JOE 
(By Harold McCracken, director, Whitney 

Gallery of Western Art, and Buffalo Bill 

Historical Center) 

Copy, Wro.—The discovery of the mum- 
mified body of a Stone Age man, who lived 
13 centuries ago in the high Rocky Moun- 
tains of northwestern Wyoming, enabled sei- 
entists for the first time to see for themselves 
what people of that era looked like. 

Other factors associated with this extraor- 
dinary burial and the large rock cave in 
which this prehistoric individual once lived 
may prove to be of even greater historic and 
scientific im ce. 

The antiquity of this mummified man has 
been established by a radiocarbon dating 
made by a New Jersey laboratory which spe- 
cializes in this highly technical process. The 
dating was made from fragments salvaged 
from the skin clothing in which the man was 
buried. 

The individual lived in A.D. 678 or more 
than eight centuries before Christopher Co- 
lumbus set sail on his first voyage to Amer- 
ica. A radiocarbon dating made from cul- 
ture material taken from a small explora- 
tory pit 10 feet deep in the floor of the same 
cave, has established an antiquity of 4,465 
years, or more than 26 centuries before 
Christ. Further, there seems to be a strong 
probability that additional culture layers 
will be found at an even lower depth. Here- 
in lies the real story of this cave. 

The excavation of “mummy cave” is the 
culmination of 3 years of archeological re- 
connaissance work in northwestern Wyo- 
ming, which has been carried on under my 
supervision on behalf of the Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center in Cody, Wyo. Compara- 
tively little consistent and systematic 
archeological work has been carried out in 
this region, particularly in the higher areas 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The program has been made possible by 
funds provided by Larry Sheerin, a young 
Texas patron of the sciences. Some of the 
exploratory work in the rugged mountain 
terrain has been done in a helicopter, per- 
mitting rapid travel and landings in inacces- 
sible areas and allowing searches for burial 
caves in the high rocky cliffs. Saddle horses 
and jeeps have also been used. 

Ironically, however, the cave in which the 
extraordinary mummy and other archeologi- 
cal treasures were found is in such an ac- 
cessible location that it has long been passed 
by. Large, though rather unpretentious in 
appearance, the cave is close to the main 
highway only a few miles from the east en- 
trance to Yellowstone National Park, Since 
the road was built in 1902, millions of trav- 
elers have passed within a few hundred feet 
of this cave—without realizing it was the 
burial place of a 13-century-old mummi- 
fied man and what may prove to be one of 
the most important archeological keys to the 
story of man’s prehistoric occupation of the 
region. 

The mummified body, which naturally ex- 
cites popular interest and imagination, is of 
a man in full maturity and of about aver- 
age height under today’s standards. He was 
buried close to the side wall of the cave, 
surrounded by a carefully arranged cairn of 
rocks. He was buried in the knee-chest po- 
sition, which was common among many an- 
cient and primitive peoples as symbolic of 
being born into another world and it con- 
served space. 

His fairly well-preserved face has the high 
cheek bones, prominent jaw, and long black 
hair characteristic of the Indian race. His 
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forehead is low and primitive. He is dressed 
in clothing made of tanned mountain sheep- 
skin and evidently wore a pair of moccasins 
of the same material—all with the hair side 
in, which must have been terribly itchy. 
Around his head was worn a decoration or 
headdress of feathers and fur, a remnant of 
which still covers the left ear. The state 
of mummification is apparently not the re- 
sult of an artificial means or intention on 
the part of the tribesmen who buried him 
but was a result of the unusual dryness of 
the cave. 

Another contributing factor may have been 
his clothing. The mountain sheep does not 
have wool but instead has tubular hair with 
an air pocket inside each strand, which is 
excellent insulation, The body was removed 
to the laboratory in the basement of the 
Whitney Gallery of Western Art here in the 
same condition in which it was lifted from 
the cairn grave. Preliminary work involved 
superficial cleaning of the leather brown 
face of the mummified stone age man. 

In the laboratory during the winter, the 
careful process of cleaning him up was car- 
ried out, including combing his long, coarse, 
black hair. He now is on temporary exhibi- 
tion in the Whitney Gallery for the summer 
visitors who pass through the east entrance 
to Yellowstone National Park, Eventually, 
the materials excavated from Mummy Cave 
will be exhibited in an Indian museum which 
is planned for the Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center. 

The archeological crew has nicknamed the 
mummy “Joe.” He is not the only discovery 
made in the cave, nor by any means the 
most important factor relating to the site. 
In digging the small exploratory pit to a 
depth of 10 feet into the floor of the cave, 
11 distinct culture layers were found. 

Each represents a different period of an- 
cient occupation. The radiocarbon datings 
between the uppermost of these culture lay- 
ers and the lowest one which has been sam- 
pled, establish a span of more than 4,000 
years during which this one cave was lived 
in by prehistoric inhabitants of the region. 
It seems quite apparent that the original 
floor of the cave is a considerable distance 
below the area reached in digging the ex- 
ploratory hole and it is highly probable that 
culture layers of even greater antiquity will 
be found, 

It is highly possible that this may take 
the excavation work back as much as 7,000 
years, or more. If this assumption proves 
correct the cave site could be one of the most 
important keys to the story of prehistoric 
man in this region, Here we have a fine 
chronology of culture material at a single 
site and under unusually advantageous cir- 
cumstances. The ground in the cave is 
powder dry and diggers must use gas masks. 
This dryness, which accounts for the mum- 
mification, also accounts for the fine preser- 
vation of other culture materials, which 
otherwise would have been destroyed. 

As the first phase of the excavation work 
has moved tediously across the floor of the 
cave, examining the uppermost culture layer 
almost spoonful by spoonful, hundreds of 
artifacts have been retrieved. Among the 
artifacts made of agatized wood and other 
stone materials are the normally perishable 
materials such as pieces of clothing, pieces of 
cord and twine fashioned from sinew and 
bark, pieces of basketry, pieces of wood. 

All of the known culture layers contain an 
abundance of material for making radio- 
carbon datings, which will establish a fairly 
accurate chronology of the human occupa- 
tion of the cave. While the sterile layers 
will probably show periods of several hundred 
years when the cave was not occupied, the 
record will undoubtedly represent most if 
not all of the eras of man. 
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EDWARD P. MORGAN’S OUTSTAND- 
ING NEWS BROADCASTS ON ABC 
AT REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Amer- 
icans of both major political parties 
spent a great deal of time watching and 
listening to accounts of the recent Re- 
publican National Convention in San 
Francisco. 

In a week which was characterized by 
brilliant television and radio coverage 
by all the major networks, the broad- 
casts of ABC’s Edward P. Morgan stood 
out as among the finest depictions of the 
convention proceedings. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the texts of Mr. 
Morgan’s radio broadcasts from July 13 
to July 17. 

There being no objection, the news 
broadcasts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS, AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING Co., JULY 13, 1964 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The San Francisco Chron- 
icle, a proudly independent Republican news- 
paper which, geographically at least, cannot 
be included in the rightwing indictment of 
the “leftist eastern press” for a conspiracy 
against conservatism, carries a devastating 
cartoon on its editorial page today. It shows 
a well-fed GOP elephant leaning with what 
appears to be an expression of contentment 
on a globe of the world, There is no caption 
but none is needed. The globe is square. 

This sally at Barry GOLDWATER could have 
been inspired by a wry joke making the 
rounds of the bars and cloakrooms of this 
glittering convention city to the effect that 
the Arizona Senator started to make a trip 
around the world but he fell off. And, that 
one in turn is linked with the earlier crack 
that when President GOLDWATER was in- 
formed the Russians had launched a nuclear 
missile against the United States, his first 
order was: “All right. Get all the wagons in 
a circle.” 

These are harsh and tearing jibes at the 
man who, barring a political earthquake, will 
emerge as the choice of the overwhelming 
delegate majority of this 28th Republican 
Convention for the Presidency of the United 
States. The caricatures and the comments 
are not quite so savage as the political spears 
and arrows of a hundred years ago, but they 
reflect a deep and trembling concern by a 
vast number of Republicans themselves as 
to the nature of Senator GOLDWATER, not as 
a man but as a political animal who, in the 
White House, would be confronted with de- 
cisions of the most crushing responsibility 
and from which a mistake could produce 
holocaust, 

Senator GOLDWATER has been around. He 
comes from the wide open spaces of the 
Southwest—toward which population and in- 
dustry are thrusting away gradually from 
the great metropolitan centers of the East, 
which for generations have been the politi- 
cal and industrial power centers of the Na- 
tion. Senator GOLDWATER is fully aware of 
this westward shift and with a kind of genial 
cockiness he thinks he senses that there is 
a political mood of conservatism moving with 
it akin to the old rugged individualism which 
ESATIA and helped to tame the wild and wooly 

est. 

But the main thing that so deeply disturbs 
many thoughtful Americans—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—is the fear that “Gold- 
waterism,” as Pennsylvania's Governor Scran- 
ton has now labeled this political mood, is 
anachronistic, that it is not of this time, 
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that if the Senator is in the mainstream of 
politics, he is swimming against it. 

In any event, it is clear that the Republi- 
can Party has reached a major turning point. 
Barring an act of God or its political equiva- 
lent on the convention floor, Barry GOLD- 
WATER will be nominated as the Republican 
candidate for President on Wednesday night. 
This shift in party control from the proges- 
sives to those of conservative stripe and be- 
yond, may be a boon to the GOP if it proves 
the theory that a conservative majority has 
been in hiding in this country, waiting only 
to vote for the “right” man. More likely— 
unless the issue of the white backlash against 
Negroes punishes the Johnson administration 
into defeat—the transition begun today at 
the Cow Palace will relegate the Republicans 
even farther back in their role as a minority 
group than they are today. 

The world, as one international-minded 
Taft Republican from the Midwest observed 
here privately the other day, has been moy- 
ing in a kind of hopeful falter toward a little 
more stability. The shrinkage of distances 
by jet and satellite communications has re- 
duced it to a neighborhood, though it is still 
a quarreling, suspicious, and altogether un- 
easy neighborhood. But a light or two of 
hope and reason are blinking on at the end 
of the street. Pope John XXIII was one of 
the first to pierce the darkness with his cele- 
brated encyclical, Pacem in Terris (peace on 
earth), and its remarkable call to humankind 
to make its ethics worthy of the term “civil- 
ized world.” John F. Kennedy, inspired by 
this appeal, moved cautiously himself to les- 
sen tensions between East and West. Even 
Khrushchev, sobered by the spectacle of nu- 
clear destruction and possibly by our some- 
what superior power arsenal, has been a little 
less fractious of late. 

The world is still a very perilous place, 
studded with pitfalls. These are unmarked, 
uncharted, and would seem to dictate the 
cautious, probing, testing steps of a moun- 
tain climber trying to scale the Matterhorn. 
But now along comes Senator GOLDWATER, 
striding past in 7-league boots, confident 
that he knows every inch of the route, that 
everyone in his party is a seasoned moun- 
taineer, that all of his supplies are both ap- 
propriate and adequate, and supremely un- 
concerned that the slightest misstep could 
cause an avalanche. Perhaps his boldness is 
right and all the other alpine experts are too 
timid. We can’t know for a while. But the 
suspense is killing me. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good night 
from the Cow Palace in San Francisco. 
EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS, AMERICAN 

BROADCASTING Co., JULY 14, 1964 


San FPrancisco.—The power of an idea, 
wrapped in a guided missile of clear rhetoric, 
ean be more devastating in a sense than a 
nuclear warhead. Words are the intercom 
connecting men’s minds. A flash of inspira- 
tion on this circuit can illuminate the way 
to progress, generate new approaches to old 
or multiplying problems. But at a political 
convention, more’s the ironic pity because 
the opportunities to inspire are so great, this 
communications system almost always breaks 
down. There the universal language is par- 
tisanship, rampant on a field of exhausted 
cliches. If after a couple of sessions dele- 
gates look drugged it is partly because the 
accepted religion of political oratory is an 
opiate of the people. 

The pattern is time-honored, faithfully 
followed, disgusting, unnecessary and, I 
darkly suspect, damaging to the functioning 
of an open society. The “ins” invariably ex- 
toll their accomplishments as having struck 
@ mother lode of munificence and having 
hoisted the Republic to a new peak of prog- 
ress from which the blind guidance of the 
opposition would only plunge us into a 
crevasse of destruction. The “outs” inevi- 
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tably sight doom looming immediately ahead 
in their rangefinders unless the lurching 
course of the administration is immediately 
reversed. They base their strident warning 
to the Nation on the judgment that every- 
thing the ins“ have done is a towering 
disaster. This week at San Francisco’s Cow 
Palace, the “outs” are having their innings. 
The Republicans in July are in the process 
of racking up a challenging record for the 
Democrats to shoot at in August at Atlantic 
City. The question of the hour is: Whose 
pronouncements will be worse? The odds 
may change but for the moment my money 
is on the GOP to win the world’s champion- 
ship for banality in this presidential election 
year if not for all time, 

The Republicans broke fast out of the 
starting gate yesterday with the prospects 
high of increasing their lead tonight. If an 
eavesdropper on the Democratic convention 
in Los Angeles in 1960 had concluded that 
the country for the previous 8 years had been 
in the hands of a “Boy Scout” with a bunch 
of greedy, insensible businessmen as his un- 
seen masters, he would have to assume after 
tuning in on the opening Republican fes- 
tivities here that the crew now installed in 
the cockpit of power in Washington is a 
combination of confidence men, crypto- 
Communists, and a Democratic version of the 
Beatles. 

The honorable George Christopher, the 
former mayor of San Francisco who perhaps 
now should pension his speech writer, set 
the pace with his welcoming address Monday 
morning. “We,” he cried to a largely empty 
hall, “must not permit this incompetence (of 
the Democrats) to further embalm the tradi- 
tional progressive spirit of America * * *. 
We [the Republicans] will not be content to 
bask idly in the glories of the past. Rather, 
we will act now with force and determina- 
tion.” 

One thing, to coin a phrase, is crystal clear. 
This Goldwater-guided convention is deter- 
mined not to bask in glories as recently 
past as the GOP platform of 1960, one of 
the most forward-looking documents in the 
party’s history, which took positive stands on 
25 major issues, all 25 of which, according 
to the New York Times, have been rejected 
by the man who by tomorrow night will be- 
come the standard bearer of the party of 
Lincoln: the junior Senator from Arizona. 

Even last night’s keynote speech, delivered 
by the most telegenic young Republican of- 
ficeholder extant, the ambitious, responsible 
42-year-old Gov. Mark O. Hatfield, of Oregon, 
sounded, with one notable and commendable 
exception, as if it had been ghosted by a 
minion of the national committee instead of 
composed by a fresh, former professor of 
political science with a college and post- 
graduate education who holds eight honorary 
degrees. The exception was Hatfield’s ring- 
ing denunciation of extremist groups, from 
the Communists on the left, to the Ku Klux 
Klan and the John Birch Society on the 
right, which he mentioned by name, thereby 
producing, encouragingly enough, a rousing 
roll of applause from most parts of the con- 
vention hall, 

A month hence the Democrats, dependable 
as the dawn, will return the compliments to 
the Republicans with interest from across 
the continent on the Atlantic coast. The 
question arises: is such partisan nonsense 
necessary? Of course, every campaign is a 
Of course, the troops have to be 
fired with a zeal to win but what about the 
spectators who, in this case, become the 
decisive participants in the game as voters 
in November? Is the electorate such a col- 
lection of nitwits that the reversible and irre- 
sponsible superlative strikes home as the 
shining arrow of truth, that the tired-blood- 
ed cliche provides the transfusion to mobi- 
lize meaningful political action in a posture 
of balanced perspective? 
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Both parties possess a boodle of faults and 
a boodle of virtues. Are the facilities of the 
English language so limited, are the arteries 
of political expression so hardened that the 
Democrats couldn't be constructively indict- 
ed for the mess they have made, for example, 
of too many city governments which they 
perhaps have controlled too long, or that the 
Republicans couldn’t be positively persuad- 
ed to stop cranking fire alarms long enough 
to confirm that they are ready, willing, and 
able to explore new approaches to a world 
that is changing so fast that not even Univac 
can project all the dangerous but exciting 
situations around the next corner? I just 
thought I'd ask. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from the Cow Palace in San Francisco. 
EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS, AMERICAN 

BROADCASTING Co., JULY 15, 1964 


San Francisco.—To take vast liberties with 
the lyrics of an old popular song, one theme 
of the Republican National Convention last 
night was “a turn to the right, a glaring 
white light” which found delegates delirious- 
ly happy in Barry’s blue heaven, But some- 
how, in a livestock exposition hall in the 
southern industrial environs of San Fran- 
cisco, an unsightly setting only partially 
softened by darkness and a light muffler of 
fog, the proceedings of the fateful evening of 
July 14, 1964, are not quite ready for the 
sardonically light-hearted musical comedy 
treatment. There was tragedy in the air 
and it wasn’t Greek. Republicans made his- 
tory Tuesday which will haunt their party 
and their country for years to come, 

The outcome of the showdown session 
between dominant and passionate conserva- 
tive forces and the disorganized partisans 
of the minority moderate wing was never in 
doubt. But the mood and the manner and 
the cresting power of the Goldwater tidal 
Wave as it scooped up the shipwreck of the 
loyal opposition and tossed it high on a 
lonely beach had to be seen to be believed. 
It took more than 6 seemingly endless hours, 
waterlogged with oratory, for the Arizona 
Senator’s strategists to dispose of the at- 
tempts of the GOP progressives, so-called, 
led by Pennsylvania’s Governor Scranton, to 
strengthen the Republican platform with a 
firmer embrace of civil rights, the “historic 
constitutional precept of civilian control over 
the military” and an explicit denunciation of 
extremists. But the re drama of the 
storm was caught in an interlude of exactly 
10 minutes and 55 seconds, a convulsion 
which raised aloft the awful prospect that 
it can happen here. 

The scenario was saturated with ironies 
that only a climax of a crisis in politics can 
provide. Nelson A. Rockefeller, the hand- 
some, unbelievably rich Governor of New 
York, had spent a wad of his wealth and an 
immeasurable store of his energy in the stub- 
born hope of carrying the day at this 28th 
Republican convention and being rewarded 
himself with the party’s presidential nomi- 
nation. Instead, partly due to politically 
untimely divorce and remarriage, the man 
who had done more than any other individ- 
ual Republican to try to stop Barry GOLD- 
WATER was publicly overrun last night and 
partly by the very tactics of extremism he 
had been warning against. 

Governor Rockefeller had been granted 5 
minutes to move and support the platform 
amendment calling for denunciation of ex- 
tremist groups, including the Communists, 
the Ku Klux Klan and the John Birch So- 
ciety by name. First he had trouble clear- 
ing the security guard and mounting to the 
speaker’s stand at all. When at last he ap- 
peared on the podium he was hit by an ava- 
lanche of boos that engulfed the applause 
of his supporters. Permanent Chairman 
THRUSTON MORTON pounded his gavel for or- 
der and finally Rockefeller began to speak— 
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his new wife Happy watching intently from 
a seat below, tears welling in her eyes. To 
support his concern over subversive infiltra- 
tion of his party by radicals of the right, the 
Governor gave no sweeping indictment, in- 
stead recited his own personal experience 
with bomb threats, anonymous telephone 
calls in the night, and a bulk of hate and 
smear literature choking his mail. He al- 
luded to the 1963 San Francisco national 
convention of young Republicans where ex- 
tremists seized control with the help of such 
tactics as cutting telephone wires, rifling file 
cabinets, falsifying messages, threatening 
delegates and loading committee hearings 
and the convention hall with loud and orga- 
nized clacks. But his indictment wasn’t 
delivered in ome piece. At every turn he 
was interrupted by coordinated roars of pro- 
test and rolling chants of “We want Barry.” 
A California newspaper editor down on the 
floor during these demonstrations was struck 
by the contorted faces of the participants. 
“It was hard to do,” he reported, “but they 
all seemed to wear happy smiles with a 
snarl.” 

At one momentary lull in the noise, Rocke- 
feller raised his voice. “It’s still a free coun- 
try, ladies and gentlemen,” he cried. 

But his detractors were determined to im- 
prison him with protest. Most of the heck- 
lers were organized at the back of the hall. 
Most of them, a reporter’s on-the-spot check 
showed, were Goldwater supporters. Some 
were equipped with bull horns. Several were 
identified as members of the rightwing Cali- 
fornia Republican Assembly, the Arizona Re- 
publican Assembly and the nationalist ex- 
tremist group, Young Americans for Free- 
dom. Finally, after repeated gavel blows for 
order, Nelson Rockefeller completed his 5- 
minute speech, in 5 seconds less than 11 
minutes. 

Then the convention went crashing on to 
crush every single moderate bid for a strong- 
er platform including a plank on extremism 
of the type which had just victimized the 
Governor of New York. Political passions 
run dark and deep in any presidential con- 
vention. But this terrible, turgid stream 
of emotion sweeping over the principles of 
civil rights, civilian control of the military 
and antiextremism is a phenomenon beyond 
the standard spasms of partisan competition. 
It is a phenomenon which has already di- 
verted the leadership of the Republican Par- 
ty onto a new and perilous course and it is 
a fact of life which a sincere patriotic and 
triumphant Barry GOLDWATER and the coun- 
try he loves so well have got to deal with 
before the doors of our open society are 
further closed. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from the Cow Palace in San Francisco. 
Epwarp P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS, AMERICAN 

BROADCASTING Co., JULY 16, 1964 


Saw Francisco.—Around the turn of the 
century, Finley Peter Dunne's garrulous bar- 
keep, Mr. Dooley, made some devastating ob- 
servations about the Vice Presidency. I 
won't even attempt his inimitable Irish ac- 
cent but here is what he said: “You can't 
be sent to jail for it, but it’s a kind of a dis- 
grace. It is principally because of the Vice 
President that most of our Presidents have 
enjoyed such rugged health. The Vice 
President guards the President, and the 
President, after sizing up the Vice Presi- 
dent, concludes that it would be better for 
the country if he should live yet awhile.” 

Others have compounded this image of 
ineffectuality. In the 1930's the role of the 
endearing, but bumbling, Throttlebottom in 
George Gershwin’s delightfully sardonic 
musical comedy, “Of Thee I Sing,” became a 
synonym for the occupant of the office that 
is first in succession to the White House if 
something happens to the President. Grad- 
ually Washington and the country have been 
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reevaluating the Vice Presidency, but a good 
joke perishes stubbornly. It expired, presum- 
ably, in Dallas last November 22. 

The stunning but too easily forgettable fact 
is that in this century alone four Presidents 
have died in office and two more nearly did. 
Theodore Roosevelt became President when 
William McKinley was assassinated. Calvin 
Coolidge succeeded Warren G. Harding after 
the latter succumbed to an illness right here 
in the Palace Hotel in San Francisco. Harry 
S. Truman, who had been presiding in virtu- 
al obscurity over the Senate, began presiding 
over the country when a fatal stroke felled 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 19 years ago last 
spring. And Lyndon B. Johnson was sworn 
in as the Nation’s Chief Executive in the 
presidential jet minutes before it bore him 
and its heartbreaking burden, the body of 
John F. Kennedy, back to Washington from 
Texas last November. 

Woodrow Wilson fell so desperately ill late 
in his second term that, for all intents and 
purposes, his wife, not he, made the deci- 
sions of the Presidency. And, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was victimized first by 
a serious heart attack, then an intestinal 
obstruction called ileitis and a mild cere- 
bral occlusion. Recalling these illnesses on 
his unfanfared arrival here a couple of days 
ago, the man who ran successfully with the 
general twice in the second spot on the 
ticket and was the party’s presidential nom- 
inee 4 years ago, Richard M. Nixon remarked, 
in terms that would have fascinated Freud, 
that President Eisenhower was undoubtedly 
the greatest living authority on the Vice 
Presidency and the potential demands on 
the occupant of the position. 

After President Kennedy was murdered, 
the country and the Congress quickly took 
stock of the problem of presidential succes- 
sion. A bundle of legislation was introduced 
to fill the gap when the Vice President takes 
over a dead President’s job. And the Na- 
tion, according to the columnists, the com- 
mentators, and—perhaps more importantly— 
the reactions of the ordinary citizens, indi- 
cated a demand for a Vice President with all 
the qualities of leadership. The legisla- 
tion is still pigeonholed on Capitol Hill but 
presumably the mood of Americans still is 
that the running mate of the presidential 
nominee must display obvious presidential 
qualifications and not be chosen for cynical 
reasons of expediency merely to strengthen 
the ticket by “balancing” it with his geo- 
graphic or other appeal to special sections or 
groups. 

Fifty-year-old WILLIAM E. MILLER, a native 
of Lockport, N.Y., a small town near Buffalo, 
may well have presidential potentialities 
locked inside his well-groomed, self-possessed 
person. But the reasons most readily avail- 
able from Goldwater headquarters for his 
choice as the running mate for the Arizona 
Senator on the Republican ticket are that he 
is a Roman Catholic from the politically most 
important eastern State, that his voting 
record as a Congressman is vaguely “middle 
of the road” and that he is an aggressive 
campaigner. 

While top strategists at the White House 
are apprehensively respectful of the cam- 
paign talents of Senator GoLDWATER as an 
adversary to President Johnson, it can be 
said on excellent authority that the Presi- 
dent and his aides are far more astonished 
than unhappy about the selection of Repre- 
sentative MILLER for the GOP No. 2 
spot. He is, as one convention observer put 
it, a kind of junior Richard Nixon, a “gut 
fighter” and an accomplished debater with 
much of the ex-Vice President's slashing 
style but singularly without the experience 
with which Nixon began his vice presidential 
tour 12 years ago when he left the Senate 
to run with General Eisenhower. And al- 
though in recent years he has served both 
as Congressman and as chairman of the 
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Republican National Committee, MILLER is 
almost unknown whereas Nixon in 1952 had 
already achieved something of a celebrity 
status for his assiduous congressional labors 
in “exposing” Alger Hiss. 

In contrast, the most likely prospects for 
the Democratic vice presidential nomination 
are already national figures in their own 
right—Senator Hubert Humphrey, Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, Peace Corps and 
Antipoverty Director Sargent Shriver, At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy and others. 
Undoubtedly Senator GOLDWATER had his 
own good reasons for picking Congressman 
MLER but competing with his possible 
Democratic opposite number on a basis of 
readymade stature does seem to have been 
one of them. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from the Cow Palace in San Francisco. 
EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS, AMERICAN 

BROADCASTING Co., JuLY 17, 1964 


San FRANCISCO.—The essence of politics— 
indeed, the essence of life itself—is com- 
promise. But it was an unyielding, an un- 
compromising Barry GOLDWATER who took 
command of Republicans at the Cow Palace 
last night. His bold acceptance of the gen- 
eralship of the Grand Old Party transformed 
the admiration of his supporters to the hot 
pulsing passion of adulation and simultane- 
ously raised the anxious doubts of countless 
other Republicans to the quivering level of 
quiet panic. 

Here was a man who had won everything 
at his party's 28th convention; but the man- 
ner in which victory was fashioned and the 
quality of the triumph itself raised the 
honest question of whether the way had not 
been prepared for one of the most crushing 
defeats in the proud, 100-year-old history of 
Republicanism. It is traditional procedure 
in both parties—and the gesture is not 
usually meaningless—to sound a call for 
unity after the ticket is picked, to heal the 
wounds opened in the internecine brawl for 
the nomination before the balloting. The 
call was aggressively raised last night by 
Richard M. Nixon who, as much as any man, 
had coveted the nomination for himself 
again but who, by one of the paradoxical 
ironies of politics, had encouraged, in his 
backstage maneuvering for the prize, the 
very division he was now trying to heal. 
And as only Richard Nixon can, the former 
Vice President sounded the tocsin to which 
ordinarily it is easy for partisans of all Re- 
publican stripes to respond: to battle 
against the dangerous decadence of the 
Democratic administration. 

But this time there was a marked differ- 
ence, This time, after nearly 40 years of 
moderate helmsmanship, many loyal Repub- 
licans found themselves confronted with the 
terrible choice of deserting the ship or hav- 
ing to forsake their beliefs in progressive 
moderation. In one respect at least the new 
master of the vessel may have made the 
decision a little easier for these anguished 
followers of Lincoln. Senator GOLDWATER has 
charted a clear-cut income, sharply to the 
right. More than that, he has brusquely in- 
dicated that those who doubt his chosen di- 
rection are stowaways or mutineers and the 
party would do well to heave them over- 
board. The nominee’s own call for unity was 
an impassioned one but there was no imme- 
diately convincing followthrough. In 1960 
when John F. Kennedy emerged victorious 
as the Democratic nominee in Los Angeles 
after gory primary and convention battles, 
he insisted that his leading opponents share 
the platform with him as he accepted the 
nomination and they did. Last night the 
new Republican standard bearer all but 
ignored the men who had fought to deny him 
the party’s greatest prize. Pennsylvania's 
Governor Scranton was in the hall. New 
York’s Nelson Rockefeller was not. Henry 
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Cabot Lodge, who, if the polls could be be- 
lieved, was far more popular with Repub- 
lican voters throughout the campaign than 
the Senator ever was, had long since flown 
back to the east coast without uttering a 
word about GoLDwATER's Cow Palace victory. 
New York’s two liberal Republican Senators 
were on hand for the perfunctory nomina- 
tion of New York Congressman WILLIAM 
MILLER as the Vice-Presidential running mate 
and for the two candidates’ acceptance 
speeches, but the searching television eye 
found KENNETH KEATING'S face a study of 
suffering and caught Jacob Javrrs momen- 
tarily dozing in his seat. 

Today however the party and the public 
may be more awake to what Barry GOLD- 
water honestly declared he intends to do. 
He intends to fight communism with a 
toughness that millions at home and abroad 
inevitably will interpret as more truculence 
than courage. And he has declared war on 
what he calls the “collectivism” of the Demo- 
crats in terms that make an observer blink 
with wonder at the Goldwater concept of the 
age of automation, multiplying populations 
and the thunderously destructive potential 
of an atom, split or fused in anger. 

The Goldwater speech was remarkable too 
for what it did not mention. In this year, 
of all troubled years, the vital issue of civil 
rights was not once explicitly mentioned in 
his text. With burnings of churches and 
murders of blacks in Mississippi, with the 
terrorization of New York streets and the 
wanton attacks on whites by Negro delin- 
quents, however distraught or frustrated, 
with these frightful events almost a daily 
ritual in the news, is this a subject that one 
approaches by implication? 

But by far the most astonishing portion 
of an utterly astonishing acceptance speech 
was a couplet of sentences 15 lines before the 
end. As if it could have been possible to 
miss them, these sentences were heavily un- 
derlined in the prepared text: “Extremism in 
the defense of liberty is no vice,” BARRY 
Morse GOLDWATER cried from the podium, 
and the Cow Palace crowd, including by their 
own official count more than 100 convention 
delegates and alternates who are avowed 
members of the John Birch Society, raised a 
thundering roar of approval. “Moderation 
in the pursuit of justice is no virtue,” in- 
toned the candidate again. And again the 
evangelical echo of praise for their choice. 

Now this explosively rhythmic duo of 
declarative sentences may have been inserted 
only as an oratorical flourish. But the first 
one is the very dogma of the professional 
patriots—“kooks,” Richard Nixon himself 
has called them—of the radical right. And 
does any decent citizen, however troubled, 
deny that there is justice in the Negro 
cause? If moderation has no virtue here, 
what is left then but an open invitation 
from the Republican nominee to extremists 
of both sides to take to the streets? 

Of course these interpretations could not 
possibly be the ones that Barry GOLDWATER, 
a mild-mannered family man himself with 
an admirable personal record against racial 
prejudice, intended his utterings to mean. 
But the overtones and the undertones are 
inescapable. Somewhere during the con- 
vention proceedings the point was made on 
behalf of William Scranton that the Penn- 
sylvania Governor would speak in words that 
could not be misunderstood. One can only 
fervently wish that Barry GOLDWATER, in his 
golden moment of triumph and in the steely 
clash of the campaign ahead, could take this 
one piece of moderate advice. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from an empty Cow Palace in San 
Francisco. 
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NORTH CAROLINA RECOGNIZES 
ITS GIFTED STUDENTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, we in 
North Carolina are extremely proud of 
the progress which the State has made in 
the field of education since the beginning 
of this century. At that time an en- 
lightened Gov. Charles B. Aycock, in- 
augurated a school program to provide 
public school education for all children 
of our State. The impetus afforded our 
educational program by Governor Aycock 
has gained momentum through the years. 

North Carolina has not been content 
with educating the masses only, but the 
“Tar Heel” State has sought to stimulate 
the intellectual capacity of every child 
in the State, regardless of whether that 
capability be great or small. 

Many times, through the zeal of edu- 
cators to better the lives of average and 
below average students, the young man 
or woman who possesses superior intel- 
lectual abilities is forgotten or made 
average through improper guidance and 
inadequate challenges. 

In 1963, North Carolina instituted a 
program whereby its gifted high school 
students would receive expert training in 
their chosen field. The program, called 
the Governor’s School of North Carolina, 
was realized through the efforts of our 
educationally minded Governor, Terry 
Sanford. The 8-week summer residen- 
tial program is financed by the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York and by industries and 
foundations in Winston-Salem, N.C. 
This excellent program will continue 
until 1965, at which time we hope that 
the legislature will see fit to finance the 
school through State funds. 

The purpose of the Governor’s School 
is to inspire and stimulate gifted stu- 
dents in their academic and cultural 
endeavors. If we are to haye an en- 
lightened public, the abilities of every 
citizen must be utilized to their optimum 
point, and this is what we are attempt- 
ing to do in North Carolina through the 
limitless opportunities provided by the 
Governor’s School. 

I sincerely hope that other States will 
benefit from North Carolina’s experience 
with the gifted. In this way, we can be 
sure of building tomorrow’s leaders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp three 
articles entitled “The Governor’s School 
of North Carolina.” Two of the articles 
are published by the school and one by 
the Carnegie Corp. of New York 
Quarterly. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GOVERNOR'S SCHOOL OF NORTH CAROLINA 

The Governor's School of North Carolina, a 
summer program for North Carolina high 
school gifted students, is operated as a pub- 
lic school on the campus of Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., by the State board of 
education, and is financed for 1963, 1964, 
and 1965 by substantial grants from the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York and from foun- 
dations and industries in Winston-Salem. 

Terry Sanford, Governor, State of North 
Carolina, honorary chairman, board of gov- 
ernors. 


Dallas Herring, chairman, State board of 
education. 
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Charles F. Carroll, State superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The board of governors: Henry H. Ramm, 
chairman; Mrs. B. C. Parker, vice chairman; 
John Ehle, Elmer H. Garinger, James G. 
Stikeleather, Hartwell Campbell, Alphonso 
Elder, C. D. Killian, Grace Rodenbough. 

Executive committee: Virgil S. Ward, proj- 
ect coordinator; J. E. Miller, I. E. Ready. 

Administrative staff: Joseph M. Johnston, 
superintendent; C. Douglas Carter, program 
director. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the 
Governor's School, Box 67, Salem Station, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

The Governor’s School of North Carolina 
in residence at Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., 1963. 

Gov. Terry Sanford at the inauguration of 
the Governor’s School of North Carolina, 
June 10, 1963: “The students at this school 
compose a most unusual community and are 
a composite of our needs and reflect so well 
the hopes we have for the future of our peo- 
ple here in our country and State.” 


PREFACE 


This report is based on the first summer’s 
operation of the Governor’s School of North 
Carolina. The report explains the conception 
of the school, its purposes, and the types of 
instruction. As the project progresses, more 
detailed information based on careful eval- 
uation of research data will be published 
and made available. 


THE BEGINNING 


The idea of creating a special summer pro- 
gram for North Carolina high school gifted 
and talented students originated with Gov- 
ernor Terry Sanford. 

The Governor submitted the proposal to 
the Carnegie Corp. of New York, which, in 
January 1963, awarded a matching grant of 
$225,000. Another $225,000 was donated by 
11 foundations and industries in Winston- 
Salem, the city selected as the site of the 
State school. The total grant of $450,000 
was designed to finance the operation of an 
8-week residential program in the summers 
of 1963, 1964, and 1965 on the campus of 
Salem College at Winston-Salem. 

The school was created as a public school, 
with books, room, board, and materials fur- 
nished for the students. There is no tuition. 
In 1963, 400 rising juniors and seniors, rep- 
resenting 85 of North Carolina’s 100 counties 
were selected for admission. Students chosen 
for academic achievement were selected from 
more than 1,000 boys and girls whose names 
were placed in nomination by superintend- 
ents of the State’s 173 school units. Stu- 
dents chosen for artistic ability were selected 
through competitive auditions conducted at 
strategic points throughout the State. 

In 1963, there were 54 students concen- 
trating in English, 29 in French, 54 in social 
science, 48 in natural science, 35 in mathe- 
matics, 18 in art, 35 in dance, 27 in drama, 
41 in choral music, 54 in instrumental mu- 
sic, and 5 in piano. Each student spent 18 
classroom hours a week in his major-interest 
area, 3 hours a week in a minor area selected 
from one of the arts, and 4 hours a week 
in a class entitled “Essential Ideas.” 

The school is operated under the State 
Board of Education of North Carolina 
through a board of governors appointed by 
the State board of education. On June 10, 
1963, the Governor’s School of North Caro- 
lina first opened its doors to 400 boys and 
girls—and to an exciting educational experi- 
ment. 

THE PURPOSE 

The primary objective of the Governor's 
School is to provide a differential education 
for students with academic giftedness, artis- 
tic talent, or both. 

The instructional program is designed to 
develop both general and specific abilities of 
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individual students. The curriculum was 
developed with the idea that from this group 
of gifted and talented students may emerge 
adults who will improve—by inventing, dis- 
covering, reasoning, or reconstructing—our 
practical and esthetic worlds. 

There are three areas of learning for stu- 
dents at the Governor's School: the first is 
intended to give the student broad, advanced, 
foundational knowledge in his area of great- 
est aptitude and interest; the second is 
aimed at general, intellectual development 
of the creative mind by probing into some 
of man’s essential ideas and learning the 
nature of critical thought; the third is de- 
signed to provide for self-expression in pub- 
lic performances which are artistic or in- 
tellectual in nature, and for cultural broad- 
ening by attendance at lectures, seminars, 
and artistic performances. A fourth expe- 
rience is offered by a recreational program— 
both organized and impromptu—which pro- 
vides students with relaxation, physical 
exercise, and a further opportunity to get to 
know one another in an informal atmos- 
phere, 

Students receive no grades or credit at the 
Governor’s School. There are few assigned 
homework lessons, but students are expected 
to work independently during their free time 
to deepen their understanding of their 
studies. The primary aim of the school is 
to provide gifted young people with a foun- 
dation of knowledge and critical inquiry on 
which they can later build and develop into 
tomorrow's leaders. 

English 

English was one of two subject fields repre- 
sented in the humanities division. The ap- 
proaches described below were intended not 
to duplicate or to supplant the regular Eng- 
lish studies but instead to initiate a dif- 
ferent kind of quality of experience in lan- 
guage and literature. 

These studies were diverse in content and 
approach but were unified through the study 
of linguistics. Students were introduced to 
a modern, scientific approach to the English 
language emphasizing sound and structure 
(phonology and morphology). Attention 
was given also to usage, dialetical differences, 
and historical development. 

One group of students explored the idea of 
tragedy as developed in the Oedipus plays of 
Sophocles, in King Lear“ and “Othello” by 
Shakespeare, and in “Death of a Salesman” 
by Arthur Miller. Students analyzed the 
ideas and techniques employed by dramatists 
representing three different ages and studied 
the element of tragedy developed by such 
novelists as Hardy, Tolstoy, Conrad, and 
Flaubert. Representative short stories were 
also used. This study of tragedy was de- 
signed not only to increase the students’ 
literary knowledge but also to help stu- 
dents gain insight into the human character 
and to know the destructive forces to which 
man is subject. 

A second group examined the nature of the 
comic spirit in literature from Aristophanes 
to the present day. They were introduced to 
the theory and the practice of the comic in 
a wide variety of literary forms—drama, 
essay, short story, poetry—presented so that 
they would develop a conscious understand- 
ing and appreciation of the artistry of that 
literature. 

Studying the theme “Fall From Innocence” 
in such works as “Lord of the Flies,” “Para- 
dise Lost, “Oedipus Rex,” and “Young Good- 
man Brown” enabled a third group of stu- 
dents to compare and to contrast ideas 
about the nature of good and evil as they 
are expressed in literature. But even more 
important, the thematic approach raised 
important questions about how the many 
elements of a literary work operate together 
to develop themes. Methods of ascertain- 
ing range of meaning within the total struc- 
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ture were evolved in class discussion and 
in written work. 

A fourth class studied creative writing, 
which involved a dual movement: the spon- 
taneity of imagination and the control of 
criticism. Since creativity demands free 
choice of subject and form and adequate 
time in which to write, class time was often 
used for writing. Self-discipline in writing 
was stressed by class criticism of student 
work and analysis of other poems and stories, 
thus increasing the students’ capacity for 
self-criticism and familiarizing them with 
language, style, and other means of ex- 
pression. 

Foreign language 

In the area of the humane studies French 
developed as the language almost exclusively 
of interest. In addition to the provision for 
subtle and skillful attainments in advanc- 
ing the competency in this language itself, 
introductory studies in linguistics were pro- 
vided to open new vistas pointing toward 
and building support for the future pursuit 
of other foreign tongues. 

The objectives for French pupils were not 
necessarily to anticipate the pupils’ later 
level of achievement, thus advancing them 
detrimentally beyond the subject matter level 
of their regular school classes, but to give 
the pupils some basic understanding of the 
principles of the structural linguistic ap- 
proach to the analysis and learning of a for- 
eign language. 

This was attempted by leading the pupils 
to apply these principles through analysis 
and learning of phonemic and morphemic 
patterns in French, The structural linguis- 
tic doctrine upon which this aural-oral ap- 
proach is based is that language is first a 
spoken symbolization of reality and second 
a written symbolization of that spoken sym- 
bolization. Pupils are taught, therefore, to 
analyze the meanings of sound patterns— 
both individual sounds and their combina- 
tions in intonation patterns—and then to 
follow through by drilling on these patterns 
until some mastery is achieved. 

Formally, the students studied an inte- 
grated audiolingual book, tape, and sound- 
color film program. Taped drills required 
assiduous work in the language laboratory. 
More advanced students also prepared resu- 
més in French of articles in “Réalités” or 
Paris-Match. Talks were tape recorded and 
analyzed for flaws. 

Informal activities included spelling and 
pronunciation bees, storytelling in French, 
performing playlets, strolling about the beau- 
tiful Salem campus to learn vocabulary items 
not usually met in the classroom, singing 
traditional French folksongs, learning 
French tongue twisters, and discussing 
timely news items. The students learned 
word lists in specialized areas like human 
anatomy and physiology, clothing and acces- 
sories, and household items. 

To introduce students to two important 
aspects of contemporary literary materials, 
they read Camus’ L’Etranger (the Outcast) 
and Samuel Beckett's play “En Attendant 
Godot” (Waiting for Godot). They dis- 
cussed both works in terms of ideas as well 
as in terms of language, usage, and transla- 
tion. 

Mathematics 


In the curricular area of mathematics the 
effort to arrive at distinctive educational ex- 
perience was through analysis. Mathemat- 
ical aptitude, exceptional ability, is chal- 
lenged not so much in learning computations 
and operations, which predominate in the 
usual school mathematics, but in under- 
standing the rationale, the proofs underly- 
ing such operations. The transfer value of 
this approach with highly competent stu- 
dents is most p; 7 

Bertrand Russell has said: “Mathematics 
may be defined as the subject in which we 
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never know what we are talking about nor 
whether what we are saying is true.” Rus- 
sell was saying that the nature of mathe- 
matics is basically a study of the valid con- 
sequences of consistent, noninterpreted 
postulates. 

The major emphasis in mathematics at the 
Governor's School was to develop students’ 
appreciation and understanding of this con- 
cept of the nature of mathematics. At the 
same time, an attempt was made to help 
develop the students’ ability to work com- 
fortably and competently within such a sys- 
tem. It would be extremely difficult for a 
student to understand or appreciate a de- 
ductive approach to mathematics without 
some specific areas or systems within which 
to operate. 

The first major area studied was that of 
sets, both from an informal viewpoint and 
within the framework of a formal mathe- 
matical system. After the students had be- 
come more accustomed to nongeometrical 
proofs, an investigation was made into the 
logical concepts, underlying proofs, and 
mathematical systems. That there are close 
relations among these topics is mathemati- 
cally important: a set is given a structure 
and the mathematician investigates the log- 
ical consequences of this structure. 

In keeping with the belief that even within 
a strictly deductive concept of mathematics, 
proofs are not automatic but rather require 
unique manners of approach, students were 
given an opportunity to use their individual 
methods and ideas by proposing probable 
theorems in mathematical systems and by 
structuring approaches to the solution and 
creation of mathematical puzzles. Each 
student also investigated some problematic 
area in mathematics. 


Natural science 


As implied in the singular usage “natural 
science,” the summer program sought to pro- 
vide integrative studies, leading the student 
to sense the “oneness”-—similarities and in- 
terrelationships—among all the particular 
natural and life sciences which he has or will 
study in school and college. 

Natural science study was concerned with 
investigations which contributed to the stu- 
dent's knowledge of science by developing 
scientific principles, generalizations, and con- 
cepts. These were developed by a discovery 
method of learning. 

This method involves the use of problem- 
solving situations which give opportunities 
for critical analysis and thinking. From 
these problems develop the principles which 
describe the physical world. The method of 
learning is primarily inductive, which per- 
mits the student to induce from specific ob- 
servations larger generalizations describing 
how matter and energy behave. 

The natural science curriculum did not 
provide experiences in particular disciplines, 
such as chemistry, physics, or biology, but 
rather provided those experiences which in- 
terrelated scientific phenomena within the 
realm of both physical and biological sci- 
ences. 

The specific objectives of the natural sci- 
ence program included (1) development of 
awareness of the importance of scientific 
methods of investigation; (2) cognizance of 
the role that science and early scientists 
have played in shaping the course of our so- 
clety; (3) development of awareness of the 
importance of careful observation and metic- 
ulous recording of observation, without sug- 
gesting interpretation of these observations; 
(4) development of skills and techniques in 
the science laboratory; (5) development of 
abilities in recording data in an orderly man- 
ner, making and labeling graphs correctly, 
and reading and interpreting graphs, charts, 
and tables; (6) providing an opportunity to 
lend reality to theories, laws, descriptive 
facts, and abstract ideas; and (7) utilizing 
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imagination and laboratory observations 
made during experimentation to help turn 
these abstractions into reality. 


Social science 


Among several objectives in this division 
of the curriculum, a distinctive effort was 
made to introduce and explore with these 
apt students the scientific methods lying at 
the base of subjects like economics, sociology, 
and psychology. Instead of the usual direct 
exposition of facts and principles in such 
subjects as these, the summer program aimed 
at understanding the techniques through 
which dependable knowledge of these sub- 
jects is accumulated. 

Social science students were confronted 
with a three-pronged approach to this dis- 
cipline. By spending about 45 classroom 
hours with each of three instructors, stu- 
dents were exposed to (1) the distinctive 
methodology and content of modern social 
scientific thought as opposed to the historical 
speculative-evaluative approaches; (2) the 
development of historical thought, with an 
awareness of the need for accuracy in his- 
torical judgments, development of self-dis- 
cipline toward objectivity in research, and 
understanding the interrelationships among 
the several aspects of the social sciences and 
the impact of each upon the whole; and (3) 
the study of philosophical thought with an 
attempt to discern the influence of ideas and 
attitudes upon man’s way of life. 

In the study of social scientific thought, 
students established a relationship between 
scientific thinking in general and the scien- 
tific method of the study of human behavior 
in particular. Students were encouraged to 
distinguish analytically among the various 
forms of discourse and to acquaint themselves 
with the explanatory framework of the social 
sciences rather than the normative, descrip- 
tive, prescriptive, and predictive frameworks 
of other disciplines in the humanities. Em- 
phasis was placed on the correlation of vari- 
ables rather than on absolute casual re- 
lationships. 

In their exposure to the more traditional 
historical approach, students learned about 
the historian’s research tools, problems of 
interpretation, historical trends and their 
meanings, the problematic approach to his- 
torical investigation, the impact of the cre- 
ative arts on history, religion, and ethics in 
civilized society, and looked at the present as 
tomorrow’s history. In the philosophical ap- 
proach to history, students searched for the 
main ideas in philosophical, scientific, and 
religious thought, in the arts, in political 
theories and practices, and in the social in- 
stitutions of several periods of history. 

Art 

The art curriculum offered talented stu- 
dents the opportunity to explore and create 
within the visual arts area. Artistic con- 
cepts and philosophies were examined. 
Students worked 9 hours a week in an or- 
ganized painting class and, on their own 
initiative, many hours outside of class. 
Various approaches and techniques which 
allow for experimenting and for developing 
a greater consciousness of the individual’s 
skills were demonstrated and assigned. The 
work was primarily in oils and water colors, 
with both directed and free use of subjects 
and styles. The emphasis was not upon 
various painting media but on the vast scope 
ofafew. This restriction was meant to focus 
the student's growth on the inner artist and 
to eliminate the time-consuming practice of 
new technical discoveries with which the 
talented individual may eventually experi- 
ment by himself. 

Public exhibits made it possible for stu- 
dents to learn an important part of the 
profession—coming in contact with the 
public and its responses. Six hours a week 
was devoted to drawing in pencil, charcoal, 
ink, or chalks, with controlled exercises to 
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expand and sharpen ways of interpreting 
what one sees, thinks, feels, or imagines. 
Pupils studied the underlying theories of the 
plastic arts, which reflect and indicate the 
many facets of man’s cultural heritage. This 
study was formally conducted for 4 hours a 
week in general art history, presented 
through visual aids, lectures, and student re- 
search reports. 

Through weekly critiques, the students and 
instructor shared in evaluating each stu- 
dent’s work in relationship to the artist. In- 
formality and freedom were the keynotes of 
these frank discussions directed toward con- 
structive and valid criticism. 


Choral music 


The development of acute awareness of 
style, interpretation, musicianship, and tech- 
nical discipline is, of course, a major con- 
cern of the musician. These and other 
goals—such as improving vocal technique, 
self and peer discipline, poise, and confidence 
in public appearance—emerge in structured 
activities in which the student strives to be- 
come individually productive in a group 
situation. 

In the study of choral music, textual as 
well as musical aspects must be given con- 
sideration. It is through this union of litera- 
ture and music that the student may experi- 
ence the documented history of civilization, 
ranging from simple folklore through socio- 
political development to the most sensitive 
expressions of the inner world of man. 

The method of study for performance—re- 
creating the spirit or intent of the composer’s 
thought instead of analytic preoccupations— 
allows instinctive assimilation of essentially 
abstract and symbolic ideas. 

With a group of Governor's School stu- 
dents, an extensive range of materials offered 
many opportunities in the diversity of styles, 
periods, cultures, religions, philosophies, and 
languages. 

Performance in weekly public concerts in- 
volved the perception of enduring values of 
esthetics, good taste, appreciation of legiti- 
mate musical literature for all media, and a 
sympathetic understanding of all artistic en- 
deavor. This perception enabled the stu- 
dents to expand their knowledge and insight 
as far as the mind and imagination per- 
mitted—the central purpose of the liberal 
arts, 

Instrumental music and piano 

The primary goal for instrumental music 
students was to make them better musi- 
cians. As in all the performing arts areas, 
instrumental music students were con- 
cerned with 20th century culture in ways 
designed to make them outstanding contrib- 
utors to it. 

Meaning, understanding, 'emotions, and 
sense of beauty were all enhanced by a 
knowledge of underlying theory of great 
composers and the history of the cultures 
which have resulted in the musical arts of 
today. 

Students explored, discovered, amplified, 
and refined their talents—each in accord- 
ance with his own individual ability. They 
were carefully directed in large ensembles 
(symphony orchestra, string orchestra, brass 
ensemble, woodwind ensembles, concert 
band, dance band), in small ensembles 
(string, wind, percussion duets, trios, quar- 
tets and double quartets), and in solo ac- 
tivities (private study, solo performances in 
recitals, solo performance with orchestra). 

In their theoretical studies, students re- 
ceived instruction in basic music theory, 
harmony, composition, and special lectures 
on various phases of music, including history 
and literature. In piano, the class was led 
to discover structural relationships in the 
music at hand and then to demonstrate the 
implications for significant performance 
through this knowledge. For individual les- 
sons, students prepared works appropriate 
to their individual musical and technical 
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development; and they were instructed in 

principles of musical and technical per- 

formance and efficient practice techniques. 
Drama 


Drama students were introduced to worth- 
while dramatic literature and to a survey of 
the historical development of the theater. 

In addition, students—through class exer- 
cises in pantomine and improvisation—were 
introduced to basic acting techniques to help 
them comprehend mentally, emotionally, 
and creatively the particular characteriza- 
tions they were striving to achieve. This, 
of course, meant that students were con- 
fronted by at least one example of each of 
the types of dramatic literature and styles 
of acting. In the same sense, they en- 
countered the various technical aspects of 
the theater through reading, discussion, and 
practical application. 

Through actual productions, they applied 
what they learned in class and developed a 
critical approach to drama. Students per- 
formed Shakespeare's “Twelfth Night” and 
portions of the following plays: “Electra,” 
by Euripides; “The Doctor in Spite of Him- 
self,” by Moliere; “East Lynne,” adapted 
from a novel by Mrs. Henry Wood; “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” by Oscar Wilde; 
and “Rhinoceros,” by Ionesco. 


Dance 


An attempt was made to suggest to the 
student dancers the depth and breadth of 
dance. Introductions to various movement 
styles were offered, as well as historical and 
theoretical materials. 

Achievement as a performing artist in 
movement—as a dancer—requires approxi- 
mately 10 years of intensive and academical- 
ly accurate training. Few students had this 
experience, background, and training. For 
this reason, the summer’s work was pri- 
marily in the area of corrective exercise for 
postural problems, body alinement, and 
placement through ballet training, modern 
dance, and jazz techniques. 

The summer’s program served as an in- 
centive to student dancers who desire to cul- 
tivate their talents. Emphasis was placed 
on theater and dance disciplines which 
might have practical application to daily 
living. These dance students, as potential 
members of the audience and possibly as 
dance teachers, benefited from a greater 
awareness of the scope of dance and will 
bring intelligent discernment to their con- 
tacts with dance through the coming years. 

Instruction included correction and in- 
struction in posture and body placement, 
basic coordinations, fundamentals of aca- 
demic ballet technique, introduction to 
modern dance technique, fundamentals of 
jazz technique, rehearsals of repertory for 
scheduled performances, résumé of dance 
history and recent trends, and fundamentals 
of stage lighting and scenery. 

Essential ideas 


The essential ideas program was designed 
to meet the need in sciences for more empha- 
sis on theory (pure science); the need in in- 
ternational diplomacy for philosophically 
trained leaders capable of understanding and 
interpreting warring ideologies and theories 
which give direction and meaning to peoples’ 
practical political maneuvers; the need in all 
areas for unifying theoretical studies to 
bridge the gap of fragmentation caused by 
overspecialization, so as to bring our best 
thought to bear upon overall basic problems 
of humanity. 

The purpose, then, of the program of es- 
sential ideas was an experimental attempt to 
find ways to meet the above needs: (1) to 
convince our gifted youth of the present com- 
pelling importance of theory in solving world 
problems in all areas; (2) to stimulate inter- 
est in the basic ideas perennially important 
to all areas of human thought; (3) to fur- 
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nish background for such theoretic thinking 
by familiarizing pupils with some of the great 
ideas of our Western philosophical tradition. 
To realize these purposes, study of essen- 
tial ideas in the writings of philosophers, his- 
torians, scientists, poets, and playwrights was 
pursued in heterogeneous classes of pupils 
from all specialties. For the program of the 
first summer school, four essential ideas were 
studied during intervals of 2 weeks for each: 
learning, language, art, justice. Readings 
from the great books formed the basis of 
class discussion and individual exploration. 


Recreation 


There was time for play as well as for work 
at the Governor’s School. The recreation 
faculty offered students a broad program in- 
cluding basketball and softball tournaments 
for both boys and girls, swimming, tennis, 
ping pong, trampoline, archery, fencing, and 
golf. 

Among students at the school there were a 
number of varsity athletes in football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, swimming, and others. 

An evening recreational program included 
dances, discussion groups in subjects ranging 
from astronomy to music, and informal song- 
fests around the piano. In the student 
lounge pupils watched television, danced, 
talked, or played bridge. Many leisure hours 
were spent in the Salem College library or 
on the quaint, tree-shaded Salem campus in 
quiet conversation or contemplation. 

Formal evening programs—lectures, con- 
certs, dramatic and dance productions, and 
art exhibits—provided stimulating entertain- 
ment as well as being an integral part of the 
school’s curriculum. 


Research 


The success of the Governor’s School de- 
pends on its students; therefore, it was im- 
portant to have some ways of finding out 
what they were like. What were the char- 
acteristics of these selected gifted and talent- 
ed students? 

To answer this question, an extensive 
battery of tests was administered to all 
students. Most of the tests were standard 
psychometric instruments, but some of them 
were designed especially for the students. 
The battery covered all the major areas of 
personality: creativity, intellectual efficiency, 
value systems, self-concept, emotional sta- 
bility, and vocational interests. Some of the 
special tests were aimed at the students’ at- 
titude toward the school—particularly the 
curriculum and the classroom experiences. 

By analyzing these data, some practical 
decisions can be made about the method 
of selecting students and the appropriate- 
ness and suitability of the curriculum. Any 
indications for improvements can be evalu- 
ated and instituted in the future. The two- 
man research team organized the data col- 
lected so that followup studies can be car- 
ried out. 

The questions to be answered are the fol- 
lowing: What happens to the student after 
leaving the school? Can this descriptive 
data be used for predictive purposes so that 
the student may have some guidance in plan- 
ning his future career? A number of studies 
with similar aims have been carried out or 
are now underway. The research team at- 
tempted to utilize some of the same test in- 
struments so that results may be comparable. 

Researchers also hope to contribute to 
personality theory. Most of the current 
theories have developed out of clinical work 
and have emphasized pathology and mal- 
adjustment. Researchers at the Governor’s 
School believe the positive and favorable 
aspects of personality should be stressed and 
new methods of conceptualization should be 
developed. In particular, the concept of 
creativity and its relation to the concept of 
intelligence needs reexamination in the light 
of systematic data gathered on a large group 
of gifted and talented students. Some of 
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these analyses can be made between the two 
major areas, academic and performing arts; 
others will focus on differences within spe- 
cific areas, such as instrumental music and 
mathematics. 

Each student, by contributing his time and 
energy to the psychological assessment proce- 
dures, has aided the school practically and 
has helped to advance the science of psychol- 
ogy. 

All the material gathered here will be kept 
confidential, and no individual results will 
be made public. The tests will be identified 
by code numbers assigned to assure anonym- 
ity of all of the students. Group data will 
be published in appropriate scientific and 
scholarly journals as the analyses are com- 
pleted. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Henry H. Ramm, chairman. 

Executive committee: Virgil Ward, J. E 
Miller, I. E. Ready. 

Administrative assistant: Robert A. Mayer. 

Program director: C. Douglas Carter. 

Special activities: Donald G. Hayes. 

Superintendent: Joseph M. Johnston. 

Communications: Steve Lesher. 

Consultants: Franklin Keller, arts; George 
Welsh, research; Eugene Burnette, research; 
Amy Heidbreder, housing. 

English: Elizabeth Sink, Jessie Lewis, Mar- 
tha Gill, Kate Blackwell. 

Mathematics: Dawson Carr, Lewis O. Rush. 

Natural science: Norfleet Jarrell, James P. 
Blanton, Ernest Lee. 

Foreign language: John Cameron, H. Mi- 
chael Lewis, Jean Decker. 

Social science: Margaret McDermott, Mc- 
Lean Mitchell, Jivan Tabibian, Preston H. 
Epps. 

Art: Raiford Porter. 

Dance: Richard Englund, Henley Haslam, 
Vinni Frederick. 

Choral: William Waters, Marge Boston. 

Piano: Clemens Sandresky. 

Drama: Albert Gordon, Millard McDonald. 

Instrumental: Charles DeLaney, Robert 
Snyder, Richard Ely, David Thomas. 

Librarian: Anna Cooper. 

Counselors: J. R. Gregory, Mrs. J. R. Greg- 
ory, Jack Hartley, Polly Hiatt, Philip John- 
ston. 

Recreation: Phillip Morris, Wayne Wolff. 

Nurses: Lorene Kleu, Millie Ray. 

Medical doctor: Reid Bahnson. 

Student counselors: Gretchen van Sciver, 
Lucie Womack, Anita Cahoon. 

Accompanists: Steve Bradford, Pat Moore. 

Secretary: Geraldine Hayes. 

Henry H. Ramm, chairman, board of gov- 
ernors, the Governor’s School of North Caro- 
line: “To instill and cultivate critical 
thought; to inspire the desire for deeper and 
more significant learning; to develop talents, 
intellectual and artistic; to encourage indi- 
vidual expression and initiative—these are 
the goals of the Governor’s School. In 
striving for these goals, we hope that not 
only the students involved will benefit, but 
also the whole educational process and all 
society.” 


THE GOVERNOR'S SCHOOL OF NORTH CAROLINA: 
A SUMMER PROGRAM FOR GIFTED HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS IN RESIDENCE AT SALEM 
COLLEGE, WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 

AN OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT 
The Governor's School of North Carolina 
is an 8-week residential summer program 
for highly gifted secondary school students 
selected from local schools across the State. 

The program includes educational opportu- 

nities in the principal academic subject 

areas and in the fine and performing arts. 

The studies offered are planned to enrich 

and supplement the usual provisions of the 

local school, rather than to advance the stu- 
dent within established subject matter 
sequences. The curriculum is purposefully 
different, in an attempt to prepare more ade- 
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quately these promising youth for personally 
satisfying careers of leadership and service in 
those walks of life in which they are emi- 
nently capable. The special emphasis re- 
lates to the democratic concern for individ- 
ual fulfillment and to the problem of en- 
hancing human resources in the State, Na- 
tion and world community. 

The project was initiated in the office of 
the Governor. Financial support for opera- 
tion during the summers of 1963, 1964, and 
1965 has been provided by a substantial 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation of New 
York and other grants from business and 
foundation leaders in Winston-Salem, N.C. 
The program is under the administration 
of the State board of education, a special 
12-man governing board for the school, an 
advisory committee and an administrative 
staff, being authorized to conduct the proj- 
ect. Special consultants are retained in ad- 
dition to the staff for various phases of the 
whole endeavor. 

The school will operate during the sum- 
mer of 1964 on the campus of Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., from June 10 to July 
31. All the facilities of the college and the 
academy have been made available. Some 
400 boys and girls from rising junior and 
senior classes are selected on the basis of 
superior ability in some academic area or a 
high degree of talent in one of the arts. 
Nomination quotas according to school 
population are filled by local school au- 
thorities; State-level screening and audition 
teams select from community nominees 
those young people apparently demonstrat- 
ing greatest talent in the arts. Tuition, 
room, board, instructional supplies, and 
books are furnished, with travel and per- 
sonal expenses only provided by the student. 

The school is free of the usual require- 
ments for local school programs. Unit credit 
is not offered, nor is accelerated progress 
through the regular grades. Rather than 
aiming toward what increasing numbers of 
local schools are doing within the framework 
of established curriculums and procedures, 
the Governor’s School is deliberately explora- 
tory and experimental, taking advantage of 
imaginative educational thought, sound theo- 
ries concerning individual differences, and 
promising frontier practices for gifted chil- 
dren everywhere, 

Offerings are provided in the humanities 
(English, foreign language), mathematics, 
social science, natural science, painting, 
dance, drama, and music (vocal and instru- 
mental). Each student is chosen on the 
basis of aptitude and interest in one major 
area, where his summer study is to be con- 
centrated. Additional studies provide oppor- 
tunity for general intellectual development, 
Stimulating extra class opportunities such as 
recitals and dramatic performances (peer 
group and professional), unusual cinema, 
significant and timely lectures, recitals, and 
exhibits also are made available. Varied in- 
structional methods, broadened contact with 
similarly able and promising young people 
throughout the State, diverse opportunities 
for individual research and study—all this 
within the context of an experimental school 
setting, and under the supervision of the best 
qualified staff available—make this educa- 
tional opportunity for bright and talented 
boys and girls as distinctive as it needs to be 
in order to involve their exceptional capaci- 
ties for learning and performing, and to pre- 
pare them for mainly atypical lifelong ca- 
reers in the arts, the sciences, or the pro- 
fessions. 

A staff of approximately 25 to 30 persons 
is being developed for the various curricular 
areas. As with the students, ability, inter- 
est, and willingness to engage in demanding 
and unusual work governs the choice of these 
instructors. While a number of persons 
from outside the State have been sought for 
specific competencies, the majority of the 
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instructors will be among the best qualified 
available in the public and private schools of 
North Carolina. 

In summary, the objectives of the Gover- 
nor's school are as follows: 

1. To provide for selected students distinc- 
tive and properly financed educational ex- 
periences that relate to their promising tal- 
ents, hoping thereby to attain both increased 
self-realization for the individuals, and 
for society through the fruits of their dis- 
tinctive labor. 

2. To search out and establish in this un- 
restricted setting curricular substance and 
instructional procedures which will provide 
a training ground for prospective teachers 
of the gifted, and stimulate local school per- 
sonnel to provide more adequately for these 
young people in the general school program. 

The 3-year project period is intended to 
allow for experimentation and development 
so that the worth of continuing such special 
efforts toward differential education for 
gifted and talented youth can be fairly 
appraised, 

[From the Carnegie Corp. of New York 

Quarterly, January 1964] 


THE GOVERNOR'S SCHOOL 


In 1799 Thomas Jefferson introduced a bill 
for educational reform in Virginia. If it 
had been passed, which it was not, it would 
have provided, first, free elementary educa- 
tion for all citizens. Then, more advanced 
education was to be provided for a carefully 
selected, highly talented group through a 
series of residential schools. 

“The general objects of this law are to 
provide an education adapted to the years, 
to the capacity, and the condition of every 
one, and directed to their freedom and hap- 
piness,” Jefferson wrote. But his dream of 
free elementary education did not come true 
until about the middle of the 19th century. 
And it was not until last summer that a 
residential school for talented youngsters, 
operated under the auspices of a State gov- 
ernment, came into being. It was not in 
Jefferson's beloved Virginia, but in its neigh- 
bor to the south, North Carolina. 

Called the Governor's School for Terry 
Sanford, the State's education-minded Gov- 
ernor, it was the brainchild of his special 
assistant, John Ehle, novelist and former 
university professor. The school enrolled 400 
highly talented public school children from 
85 North Carolina counties, ranging from the 
desolate beaches of the east, through scratchy 
tobacco land, to the industrialized central 
area, to the rocky hills of the west. The 
youngsters, split 50-50 boys and girls and 
on same ratio between fall term juniors 
and seniors, came from major cities and tiny 
hamlets, from wealthy parents and families 
on public welfare, from white and Negro high 
schools. (There has been little public school 
desegregation so far in North Carolina, but 
the school was integrated, with 30 Negro 
students and one Negro faculty member.) 

For 8 weeks through the damp warmth 
(sometimes sweltering heat) of a southern 
summer, the students worked a lot, played 
a lot, ate a lot, and slept a little on the 56- 
acre campus of Salem College in Winston- 
Salem, leased to the school. Something of 
a historical landmark itself (one of the 
buildings still in use dates from 1785), the 
college is located in the heart of Old Salem, 
a Moravian settlement founded in 1766. Old 
Salem is now being restored to resemble its 
appearance prior to 1820. The campus looks 
like eyeryone's mental picture of a southern 
college: comfortable brick buildings in co- 
lonial style scattered on rolling lawns shaded 
by magnificent trees. 

North Carolina is a very education-con- 
sclous State. It allocates a higher propor- 
tion of its budget for educational purposes 
than do 46 other States, and the Governor 
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has been able to elicit strong legislative sup- 
port for a variety of educational programs. 

One major educational problem, in North 
Carolina as elsewhere, is what to do for the 
very gifted, say the top 1 to 2 percent of the 
student population. 

So little attention has been paid to the 
problem until recently that there is little 
agreement on the details of how this highly 
talented group should be educated. Every- 
one does agree, however, that exceptional 
students need exceptional teachers, much 
time, and good equipment and facilities. 

Mr. Ehle’s idea was that a logical way to 
provide such teachers, facilities, and time 
was to have the State board of education 
run a residential summer school for highly 
talented students from all over the State. 
Talent was to include skill in the performing 
arts as well as aptitude for academic studies. 


FINDING THE FUNDS 


Having enlisted the enthusiastic support 
of the State board of education, Governor 
Sanford approached Carnegie Corp. for a 
grant to cover one-half the cost of running 
the school for three summers; the rest he 
undertook to raise from businesses and foun- 
dations in the Winston-Salem area. (Rumor 
has it that he raised the latter amount in 
10 minutes at a luncheon; it took him longer 
to get the original grant from Carnegie.) 
Joseph M. Johnston was named superintend- 
ent of the school, C. Douglas Carter, pro- 
gram director, and Virgil M. Ward, chairman 
of the school’s executive committee and 
project coordinator. 

Once the funds were in hand, action went 
forward on several fronts: planning the 8- 
week program, arranging the innumerable 
administrative and logistic details of such 
an operation, and selecting the student body. 
From 180,000 rising juniors and seniors in 
the State, only 400 could be chosen. The 
140 in the performing arts (music, art, dance, 
and drama) were chosen on the basis of audi- 
tions held from one end of the State to the 
other. (Program Director Carter said, “We 
had 300 pianists alone apply.”) The 260 in 
academic fields were selected from nomina- 
tions by their school superintendents, their 
nominations in turn having been made on a 
combination of student IQ scores, teachers’ 
ratings, and number of courses taken in a 
given area. Due care was taken to guard 
against the exclusion of culturally deprived 
students whose intelligence might not be 
fully revealed by conventional tests. 

By the time the 400 arrived on campus in 
June, a faculty of 27 had been recruited 
from colleges and high schools throughout 
North Carolina and other States; they 
ranged from very young to past middle age, 
and added up to a striking variety of talents, 
backgrounds, and regional accents. 

Before the youngsters had time to be 
homesick, they were plunged into a dizzying 
round of classes, seminars, attendance at or 
performance in musical or dramatic produc- 
tions, and lectures by distinguished outside 
speakers, plus sports and informal entertain- 
ment. The staff thought (one suspects they 
hoped) that the students’ energy would flag 
just a little as time went on; instead it 
seemed to mount, and if a sympathetic ob- 
server may be allowed a frank comment, by 
the end of the session the only people who 
looked any the worse for wear were the 
faculty and staff. 

PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


For 3 hours each morning, 5 days a week, 
each student attended a seminar in his 
major subject: English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, social science, or natural 
sciences on the academic side; painting, 
drama, dance, or music in the performing 
arts. By the end of the session, each had 
completed the equivalent of a year’s work in 
his subject, But the object of the program 
was to supplement, not supplant, the work 
students would receive in their regular high 
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schools. Hence in English and French the 
students studied structural linguistics, as 
well as great themes in literature; in 
mathematics they were introduced to 
probability theory and statistics; the science 
course was a combination of biology and 
chemistry. Throughout, the emphasis was 
on independent study and research projects 
in the academic divisions and on individual 
improvement of performance in the arts 
divisions. 

By the end of the first week, instrumental 
music students had been formed into a sym- 
phony orchestra, string orchestra, string en- 
sembles, chamber music groups, and a con- 
cert band. A 41-voice chorus was acclaimed 
by listeners as sounding like 141 voices. 

Two afternoons each week all students 
participated in seminars on essential ideas, 
based on the great books. “Suggested read- 
ings”-—and many students took the sugges- 
tions seriously—ranged from Sophocles to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., from Hobbes to 
Voltaire, Plato to Kafka, Thomas Aquinas 
to John Stuart Mill. 

In addition to the major subject and great 
ideas seminars, each student spent several 
hours each week studying a second subject 
of particular interest to him—perhaps mu- 
sic for a science major, English for an art 
student. Every evening there was some kind 
of musical or dramatic or dance production, 
staged either at the college or in Winston- 
Salem’s fine modern community center. 
There were student recitals, symphony pro- 
ductions, full plays, ballet and modern dance 
productions, excerpts from plays, and some 
student-written sequences. 

Outside speakers, conductors, and artists 
added to the sessions. Mrs. Enrico Fermi 
spent several days on campus, working with 
the science students and giving talks to the 
entire student body. Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges, former Governor of North 
Carolina, spoke to the group on the eve of 
the Fourth of July. Other informal sessions 
opened new fields and broadened horizons 
for many of the youngsters. One bright 
young science student had for years had his 
heart set on going to a technological in- 
stitute, but after a lively debate among five 
professors from nearby Wake Forest College 
he changed his plans. Now he is aiming 
for a good liberal arts college for the first 
4 years, and hopes to go on to a university 
or technological institute for graduate work 
in science. 

There were no formal homework assign- 
ments given during the summer (although 
it was necessary to open the library every 
night, contrary to original plans, because 
the students demanded it) and no tests for 
the courses. That doesn’t mean that the 
students weren't tested at all; a resident body 
of 400 gifted students presents an irresist- 
ible temptation to psychologists. And, of 
course, the entire school is an experiment; 
one of its purposes is to try to find out more 
about gifted children and how best to edu- 
cate them. Consequently the youngsters 
took a number of tests of personality, in- 
terest, creativity, and aptitude. Pre 
findings show the wide range in all these 
aspects of behavior that would be expected. 
Neat clusters are found, showing those in 
the performing arts to be particularly high 
in measures of creativity, those in the aca- 
demic areas especially high in tests of verbal 
intelligence. The research, under the direc- 
tion of a professor of psychology at the 
University of North Carolina, will be carried 
on during the two additional summers the 
school is now scheduled to run. (Gover- 
nor Sanford intends later to include the 
school in the State's education budget.) 

As for what the school experience meant 
to the individual youngsters, only time will 
tell. Some things seem apparent even now, 
one of them being that they liked it. They 
said so, they acted so, and toward the end 
of the session they pretty well proved it. 
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All were given a questionnaire asking 
they thought future sessions should be of 
8, 7, or 6 weeks duration.. Only 4 of the 
400 asked for shorter than 8 weeks; most 
of the others (even though there was no in- 
vitation to comment) wrote in that they 
would prefer longer than 8 weeks. 

Another thing that seemed apparent, at 
least to observers, was that it was a good 
thing for the individual youngsters to be 
thrown together with all sorts of others, 
of different backgrounds and from different 
parts of the State, and of high abilities in 
different fields. It was heartening for the 
very bright but perhaps somewhat isolated 
student from a small rural high school to 
find out that it is actually OK to be smart, 
to have strong interests in abstract thought 
or art or music. On the other hand, there 
was probably more than one young person 
who got a healthy lesson when he found out 
that he wasn’t the only smart kid in the 
country. 

Socially, too, the youngsters grew to be 
at ease in situations providing greater chal- 
lenge and variety than most of them en- 
counter at home. One girl science major 
said, “You know, I’m pretty bashful” (ac- 
tually she seemed to be becomingly modest 
but not painfully shy) “and I’m from a little 
town out in the eastern part of the State 
where everybody pretty much thinks alike 
and talks alike. I think this experience is 
going to help me so much when I have to 
adjust to college, being with all different 
kinds of people.” 

How the youngsters adjusted immediately, 
when they went back last fall to high schools 
geared to average or below average students, 
to conventional mathematics and English 
courses, is of course another question. But 
one aim of the school was to give them the 
wherewithal to carry on independent study 
and thought and activity; if it was success- 
ful in this, presumably they felt liberated 
rather than stifled when they returned. 

At least they will have a lot of things to 
think about, ideas that they began puzzling 
over and wrestling with in Winston-Salem. 
During one class discussion the subject of 
moderation came up and was talked about 
for a long time. Finally one rather small 
and intense boy turned to face his class and 
said, with a look of speculation and worry, 
“When you say ‘moderate self-sacrifice’ and 
‘moderate humility’ and ‘moderate self- 
denial’ you haven't got much of anything 
left.” In another seminar, on the concept 
of justice, the talk got around to love, and 
another youngster asked: “Would you say 
that love means just acceptance?” 

Thomas Jefferson wouldn’t have agreed 
with some of the students’ remarks about 
the nature of justice or the functions of 
government or a number of other subjects; 
with some he most emphatically would. But 
he did not see education as a tool for pro- 
ducing conformity and unanimity among 
students. One thinks he would see the 
school as one small means of providing “an 
education * * * directed to their freedom 
and happiness,” which was what he had asked 
for so long ago. 

Another Carnegie-supported program for 
improving the education of gifted students 
in the South was carried out under a grant 
to the Southern Regional Education Board. 
The purpose of the program was to train 
State department of education personnel for 
leadership in developing appropriate educa- 
tion in the public schools for children ex- 
ceptionally well endowed in either general 
intelligence or specific aptitudes. A report 
by the director, Virgil S. Ward, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, has been published, and 
may be obtained from the board. (“The 
Gifted Student: A Manual for Program Im- 
provement,” published in 1962 by the SREB, 
130 Sixth Street NW., Atlanta, Ga., 30313, is 
available without charge.) 
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FAMILY AT WINDER, GA. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the most beloved families of Georgia 
is that of my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Georgia, RICHARD 
B. RusseLL. Georgia is most proud of 
this family for the outstanding leaders 
it has given to the State and Nation at 
virtually all levels of public service. Re- 
cently the Russell family gathered at 
Winder, Ga., for its 1964 family reunion. 

Iam sure that Senator RusseLL's many 
friends and associates will enjoy reading 
an account of this splendid occasion 
which was published in the July 19 issue 
of the Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
magazine. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article, which was written by 
Charlotte Hale Smith, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHEN THE RUSSELL KIN GATHER—A DISTIN- 
GUISHED GEORGIA FAMILY STRENGTHENS ITs 
TIES AND ENJOYS THE FUN OF AN OLDTIME 
REUNION 


(By Charlotte Hale Smith) 


It had been a long, hot Friday on Wash- 
ington's Capitol Hill. Senator RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL, who'd led a historically long Sen- 
ate filibuster against the civil rights bill and 
who'd just seen the bill pass despite his 
efforts, cleared his desk and hurried to the 
airport. 

Hours later his plane put down in Winder, 
Ga. He washome. The enthusiastic cheers 
were in his honor. Some 35 members of the 
Russell clan had gathered to meet “Uncle 
Dick,” the man often voted America’s most 
powerful U.S. Senator, to crowd around and 
welcome him as only family can. 

His arrival marked the official beginning 
of the 1964 Russell family reunion. That 
day and early the next morning Russell kin 
arrived from as far away as Virginia, Texas, 
and other States closer by, until by mid- 
morning on Saturday some 75 Russell “in- 
laws,” “outlaws,” “bylaws,” and “amend- 
ments” swarmed through the big Winder 
home place, and over its spacious grounds. 

“Uncle Dick's” countenance 
showed that he’d left the hot civil rights 
fight far behind him. But while things at 
home were more pleasant, they were scarcely 
cooler. His family welcomed him warmly. 
So did the weatherman, with a scorcher of a 
weekend which saw the mercury soar to 100. 

The Senator simply shucked his coat and 
saw to the barbecue. After all, there’d be a 
crowd to feed tomorrow—and he’d ordered 
attendants to provide real old-fashioned, 
slow-cooked barbecue. They’d watch and 
turn the fresh hams, racks of ribs and lamb 
while carefully maintaining a slow-burning 
fire all night. 

“Dick's always the generalissimo of these 
affairs,” one of the Senator’s sisters said. 
Senator RUSSELL, unmarried, is the eldest 
son among the 15 children born to Richard 
Brevard Russell and Ina Dillard Russell, and 
therefore the undisputed patriarch of the 
large Russell clan. 

He enjoys presiding over the annual fam- 
ily reunion, which started some 20 years ago, 
as nearly as anyone can remember. Since 
the death of Senator RusseLL's mother in 
1953, he has been particularly insistent that 
the family hold at least one ingathering a 
year. The tradition strengthens and en- 
larges as Russells marry and have children. 
The clan now numbers more than 100, al- 
though health and circumstances usually 
keep some members away. 
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simple memorial service conducted by fam- 
ily members at the entrance of the family 
burial place in Winder. Early that hot Sat- 
urday morning children were called in from 
play to wash up and change clothes. Men 
donned ties and coats. At 10:30 everybody 
began the trek from “grandma's house” up 
a winding dirt road bordered by shade trees 
and blackberry bushes, to the hill where 
a serene iron-fenced cemetery dominates the 
view. A tall granite memorial spire in the 
center commemorates Senator RUSSELL’S par- 
ents with this simple inscription: 

“First erected in memory of Richard Brev- 
ard Russell, who married Ina Dillard 
June 24, 1891, to whom were born: Mary 
Willie, Ina Dillard, Frances Marguerite, 
Richard Brevard Jr., Harriette Brumby, Rob- 
ert Lee, Patience Elizabeth, Walter Brown, 
Susan Way, Lewis Carolyn, William John, 
Fielding Dillard, Henry Edward, Alexander 
Brevard, Carolyn Lewis. This stone is like- 
wise dedicated to those members of this 
family whose mortal remains may here find 
final rest together.” 

Senator RusseLL's father, the late Georgia 
chief justice, and his mother, who lived to 
be 83 years old, are buried there, as are two 
of their children who died in infancy and a 
granddaughter who died at the age of 6. 
Senator RusseLL's brother Robert also is 
buried in the family cemetery. 

Senator RusseLL stood just inside the 
cemetery gate to preside over the beloved 
assembly which clustered just beyond. His 
brothers and sisters, eminently successful in 
government, medicine, law, agriculture, edu- 
cation, religion, the military and homemak- 
ing, represent a distinguished generation in 
Georgia history. Now their children have 
begun to emulate that success, and their 
grandchildren are being reared in the tradi- 
tion of public service. 

Most of the family stood, although sev- 
eral of the older ladies sat on folding chairs 
and many young fathers held small children 
in their arms. A family dog, Gretchen, was 
ordered away unsuccessfully and finally al- 
lowed to remain. A baby coughed. 

“We miss those who couldn't be with us 
today,” Senator RusseLL said. “We particu- 
larly miss young Judge Rob Russell, who is 
recovering from surgery, and those college 
students who are working at part-time sum- 
mer jobs. I recall a year when I adjourned 
the Senate to attend this reunion, then re- 
convened the following Monday. But you 
can’t adjourn a part-time summer job.” 

There was laughter, The Senator re- 
sumed in a gentle, reminiscent tone. 

“We're here to give thanks for the good 
things that have happened to us this year, 
to express gratitude for our parents, and 
for all of us who could be together. I'm going 
to call on some of you younger folks to say 
a few words right now.” 

One by one, Senator RussELL invited mem- 
bers of the family to speak. The audience 
listened attentively, applauded often, en- 
joyed the jokes and reminiscences and un- 
abashed love expressed. 

“When people ask me if I’m kin to Senator 
RUsSELL I always say ‘distantly related.” 
said the Reverend Dr. “Jeb” Russell. “He's 
fourth in a family of 15, and I'm 13th. 

“I want you young people to think about 
this hill where our parents now rest. I re- 
member this place from boyhood. I remem- 
ber the steam locomotives that used to run 
past us back yonder. There was a little depot 
just a ways down from our house, and I can 
see Dad in there eating soft-boiled eggs in 
the morning. The train would come, Dad 
would hand his coffee cup to someone, then 
hop aboard for the trip to Atlanta, He'd 
come back in the evening, but sometimes 
he’d return to Atlanta and back after supper. 

“We used to have a surrey with a fringe 
on top, and we had buggies. I remember how 
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we kids would jump on the back of the 
buggies. I remember going to school at 
Chapel, and I remember the room with the 
long, green cloth-covered table Mother and 
Dad fixed up as a study hall for their kids. 
I wonder how many lunches Ina Dillard Rus- 
sell made up for her children. What a parade 
of school lunches each day. 

“We used to have a churn. I remember 
the good buttermilk out of that churn, and 
the sweet, soft butter. Then there was hog- 
killing time, and we killed plenty of hogs 
each year. I remember the ash hopper where 
we added water to make lye. We threw lard 
and scraps of fat into the lye and made our 
own soap. 

“I want you young people to know some- 
thing about how good it was to grow up in 
this place, children of our father and mother, 
and to think about your own parents and be 
able to remember the good things about your 
own growing up years.” 

Several members of the Russell clan spoke 
in measured succession reliving the fun 
they'd had, the good things they'd enjoyed, 
speaking with gentle devotion of their par- 
ents and the precepts they taught. Then 
Senator RUSSELL called a teenager, Rusty 
Nelson, to speak. 

“I missed the last 2 years,” Rusty said, 
“but I never will again if I can help it. I 
used to think only these kids really had 
fun at these reunions. Now after being 
gone a while and being 2 years older, I guess, 
I see the real meaning of this occasion. 
Our group has a lot to live up to in this 
family, and I just hope we can carry on. 
We're real proud of those who have gone 
before us.” 

“Come on up here, Ernie,” Senator Rus- 
SELL commanded former Gov. S. Ernest 
Vandiver, who is married to the Senator's 
niece. “You've spoken in political cam- 
paigns to smaller crowds than this.” 

Ernest Vandiver smilingly agreed to speak. 

“The first time I spoke to this group,” 
he said, “was on September 3, 1947, the day 
Betty and I got married. I thought I'd never 
get to know all those Russells. 

“It was my great good fortune to know 
Grandmother Russell, one of the most saint- 
ly women I ever met. I value the fact that 
I became a part of this family while she was 
still alive. 

“A year ago today I was in Moscow, Rus- 
sia. The only bad day of the entire trip was 
the day of the family reunion when I felt 
so unhappy, knowing what I was missing. 
It’s a long way from Moscow to Winder, but 
I assure you my thoughts came this far.” 

The ceremony ended with the Senator's 
direction that the entire family come in- 
side the gate for a family photograph be- 
side the memorial spire. In they trooped— 
noted doctors, ministers, lawyers, judges, 
along with babies and wives and children of 
all sizes. There was a new fiance to intro- 
duce around, and an “adopted” son, ex- 
change student Roberto Piniero of Argentina, 
who'd lived with some of the Virginia clan 
for the past year. 

Pictures taken, the small fry were re- 
leased for an immediate return to the pic- 
nic scene. The highlight of the year lay be- 
fore them—a lightning-swift, dramatic raid 
on the washtubs full of iced soft drinks. 
The Russell reunions always allow complete 
leniency in the soft drink department. 
Young ‘uns are permitted to consume all 
they will, no mama keeps count, and indi- 
vidual feats of consumption become the sub- 
ject of much boasting and laughter. 

Older members lined up to heap their 
plates with barbecue, Brunswick stew, cole- 
slaw, and all the fixings. There were tubs 
full of salads and great casks of home- 
made cookies. There were enormous fruit 
pies, large cakes, coffee, and countless soft 
drinks. 

Senator RusseLL happily saw to the barbe- 
cue, checked out all details of the service, 
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made sure everyone was happy and com- 
fortably seated at tables or on the grass. 
Teenagers drifted away to favorite picnic 
spots. Toddlers dipped animal cookies into 
ice water, then drank. 

The afternoon slipped away in a murmur 
of visiting and happy remembering. Various 
family heads were summoned to sign the 
guest book—a ceremony which involves a 
certain protocol. Families are taken in 
chronological order, the family head sign- 
ing first, the other family members follow- 
ing. Absent family members’ names are 
added and the reason for their absences 
noted. A brandnew baby kept one family 
away. Others were occupied with jobs, edu- 
cation, some were abroad. One young wom- 
an, an ordained Methodist minister, is 
studying at Oxford. 

A glance through the book provides many 
wistful and poignant memories: the name of 
a college student, years ago written in wav- 
ering block letters, and his age, 544; the 
two-decade record of who came, who could 
not come, and the continuing ledger of 
achievements that shine like bright threads 
through the fabric of one distinguished 
southern family’s existence. 

Senator RusseLL visited with everybody. 
He spoke to the youngsters who occupied 
the wide porch swing, the older Russells who 
rested in the old cane-back parlor rockers. 
The huge, two-story, white frame house 
bulged with kin, as did the porches and 
grounds. That night they'd disperse to ev- 
ery possible bedding place within the seven 
Russell homes in Winder, to awake on Sun- 
day morning to another full day of visiting 
before they departed, car by car, family by 
family. 

The impressive sight of so many kinfolks 
enjoying themselves, the tapestry of differ- 
ent ages and generations, was something 
everyone spoke about sooner or later. 

“Look at Uncle Dick,” somebody whispered. 
“Isn’t he wonderful? He works himself to 
death over these reunions, but he loves it. 
You know, I think getting together with 
his family this way is a large part of his 
strength.” 


INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS NECESSARY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there is a growing sentiment 
in Congress, as well as in many parts 
of the country, for an increase in social 
security benefits. In view of the 7-per- 
cent increase in the cost of living since 
the 1958 improvement in benefits, some 
adjustment appears necessary. 

It is for this reason that I believe some 
increase in social security benefits is 
warranted at this time. It will take 
cognizance of the burdens which the in- 
creases in the cost of living during the 
past 6 years have placed on our elder 
citizens and on their ability to maintain 
a decent standard of living. 

In my own State of West Virginia 
there were, as of December 31, 1963, a 
total of 242,436 persons who received 
old-age survivors and disability insur- 
ance benefits. I am told that the com- 
bined monthly payments total $14,634,- 
639. The largest monthly total of bene- 
fits in the State goes to Kanawha County 
and amounts to $1,715,720. 

The need for an increase is as great 
in my State as it must be in all States. 

The Government’s own records tell the 
story of the need. During the 6-year 
period since 1958, when social security 
benefits were last increased, the gross 
national product of this country has 
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gone up from $476.7 billion to $585 bil- 
lion, in terms of 1963 dollars, or an in- 
crease of about 23 percent. 

The disposable personal income—the 
money spendable after taxes—has in- 
creased by 10 percent for the American 
people as a whole, while the cost of liv- 
ing has increased by almost 7 percent for 
all items during this same period. 

It is hard to realize that the average 
social security benefit for a retired 
worker in the entire Nation today is just 
around $76 a month—or $900 a year. 
But what this income has meant as a 
means of bolstering our economy in some 
areas, by assuring a steady income to our 
aged citizens, is hard to underestimate. 

As low-income consumers they do not 
hoard these monthly amounts. Instead, 
these people go directly into the com- 
munity to buy the things they desper- 
ately need in grocery stores, in shoe 
stores, in drug stores, and in businesses 
of all kinds. 

By improving the standard of living 
for recipients of old-age and survivors 
insurance, Congress would also increase 
the purchasing power for the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
give similar consideration to this need 
for an improvement in social security 
benefits. 


ALIBATES FLINT QUARRIES NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT BILL EN- 
DORSED BY CORPUS CHRISTI 
CALLER-TIMES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 1348, which I introduced, to 
preserve the Alibates flint quarries, near 
Amarillo, Tex., as a national monument, 
is gaining increasing attention and 
support. 

The Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
which for years took a leading role in 
support of my efforts—which succeeded 
in 1962—to create a national seashore 
recreational area on Padre Island, off the 
Texas gulf coast, now has endorsed the 
preservation of the flint quarries. These 
quarries, authorities say, were used 
12,000 years ago by prehistoric man to 
obtain flint for tools and weapons. I 
commend the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times for its long and vigorous support 
of public parks and historic sites. 

Evidence indicates that the varicolored 
flint was highly valuable and was traded 
over the Southwest and the Great Plains. 

The Texas Legislature and numerous 
historical groups are supporting preser- 
vation of this site. I hope action will 
quickly be taken to bring about the en- 
actment of this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Monday, July 6, 1964, 
edition of the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times and a copy of the Senate bill 1348 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and the bill were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, 

July 6, 1964] 
NATIONAL MONUMENT STATUS DUE TEXAS 
OLDEST INDUSTRY 

What was the earliest and longest-lived 

industry ever developed on the North Amer- 
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ican continent? Your guess would prob- 
ably be wrong. The answer is: The Alibates 
flint quarries 35 miles north of Amarillo 
which for some 12,000 years supplied prime 
materials for tools and weapons for prehis- 
toric man in the Southwest and on the Great 
Plains. 

The mile-long string of some 550 quar- 
ries and workshop areas and trade center of 
ice age, stone age, and later pueblo cultures 
is the outstanding archaeological site of its 
type so far discovered in the United States. 
Alibates artifacts dating back beyond 10,000 
B.C. have been traced as far north as Minne- 
sota and as far west as the Pacific coast. 
And artifacts from other Amerind cultures 
trade for the prized varicolored flint are 
believed to be in far greater quantity in 
the quarry area than excavations have yet 
indicated. 

The Alibates complex is still fortunately 
in almost pristine condition, but time for 
its preservation is running out. Comple- 
tion of the Sanford Dam on the Canadian side 
next year, with reservoir recreation facili- 
ties, will bring the general public into the 
area in droves to trample over fragile runs 
and haul off relics and souvenirs with no 
though of their scientific value. 

There are bills pending in Congress by Sen- 
ator RALPH YARBOROUGH and Representative 
WALTER Rocers to make the Alibates flint 
quarries a national monument. A convinc- 
ing case for that action has been prepared 
by the Potter County Historical Survey Com- 
mittee and Panhandle Geological Society. 
The Nation’s leading anthropologists, ar- 
chaelogists, geologists, paleontologists, and 
museum curators have attested to the site's 
worthiness of that status. And it has been 
favored in resolutions by various Texas so- 
cieties, the Texas Legislature, and Governor 
Connally. 

Time is short before congressional adjourn- 
ment, and if the Alibates national monu- 
ments bills are not passed during this ses- 
sion action on them will have to be started 
all over again in the new Congress. Texas 
should urge their congressional delegation 
to make a special effort to get this valuable 
conservation measure through as soon as 
possible. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
accept from the Canadian River Municipal 
Water Authority, Borger, Texas, on behalf 
of the United States, title to those lands 
comprising the Alibates Flint Quarries and 
the Texas Panhandle Pueblo Culture sites, 
together with any structures and improve- 
ments thereon, located in and around Pot- 
ter County, Texas. 

Sec. 2. (a) The property acquired under 
the provisions of the first section of this 
Act shall be set aside as a national monu- 
ment for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people of the United States and shall be 
designated as the Alibates Flint Quarries and 
Texas Panhandle Pueblo Cultural National 
Monument. The National Park Service, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, shall administer, protect, and develop 
such monument, subject to the provisions of 
the Act entitled “An Act to establish a Na- 
tional Park Service, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 25, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the preservation of historic 
American sites, buildings, objects, and 
antiquities of national significance, and for 
other purposes”, approved August 21, 1935, 
as amended. 

(b) In order to provide for the proper 
development and maintenance of such na- 
tional monuments, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to construct and main- 
tain therein such markers, buildings, and 
other improvements, and such facilities for 
the care and accommodation of visitors, as 
he may deem necessary. 
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Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


LT. COL. WILLIAM ELMORE, NEW 
COMMANDER OF THE ALASKA NA- 
TIONAL GUARD 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators will remember reading of the tragic 
death of Maj. Gen. Thomas P. Carroll, 
commander of Alaska’s National Guard. 
General Carroll was killed in the crash 
of an Air Guard plane in Valdez Bay, in 
April. 

Governor Egan has now appointed a 
new commander of the Guard, Lt. Col. 
William Elmore, who for years has been 
commander of the Alaska Air Guard. 
Colonel Elmore is a man of high compe- 
tence. He will, I am confident, provide 
excellent leadership for the National 
Guard. The Guard serves a particularly 
important role in Alaska. This fact was 
made clear to all during the days imme- 
diately following the Alaska earthquake 
and tidal wave disaster. 

Alaskans owe their National Guard a 
very great debt of thanks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial on this appointment, 
entitled “An Excellent Choice,” from the 
Anchorage Daily News of July 10, be 
made a part of the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Anchorage Daily News, July 10, 
1964] 


AN EXCELLENT CHOICE 


For many years Alaska’s National Guard 
has performed with distinction a vitally im- 
portant role for the State and Nation. 

Scout battalions rim the western and 
northern coastlines, constantly on patrol. 
Guard units stationed in major population 
centers have provided a reliable backup 
service to regular military forces, The 
guard’s air arm is on the move constantly, 
resupplying isolated outposts and keeping 
the land forces mobile. 

The guard’s service to stricken areas during 
the postearthquake emergency underlined 
the work that it does for the civilian com- 
munity the year round. More than 2,000 
Alaskans wear the uniform of the Alaska 
Guard. It is an important segment of 
Alaska life. 

Yesterday, Gov. William A. Egan gave the 
guard a new commander, Lt. Col. William El- 
more. Elmore has spent a lifetime in uni- 
form, much of it as commander of the 
Alaska Air Guard. 

He is a man of quiet competence, one who 
commands great respect within the guard 
and outside of its ranks. 

He is much the same type of leader as the 
man he replaces, the late Maj. Gen. Thomas 
P. Carroll. General Carroll died in April in 
the crash of an Air Guard plane in Valdez 
Bay. Three Air Guardsmen died with him. 

Carroll’s death was a great personal trag- 
edy for the men who served under him and 
with him. 

His role will be a hard one for anyone to 
fill, But in Colonel Elmore, the Governor 
has selected a man whom we are confident 
will adequately meet the challenge of lead- 
ership. 


EXPRESSION OF THANKS BY 
SEWARD, ALASKA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
spirit and determination of Alaska are 
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exemplified by the city of Seward, a 
1963 All America City. Seward won this 
signal honor because of its municipal- 
wide, successful effort to reverse a de- 
clining economy and to bring new busi- 
ness and life to the city. 

It is tragic that this work and the 
city’s economy were almost totally de- 
stroyed by the Good Friday earthquake 
and waves. 

Seward is now rebuilding. Seward 
will live again. 

The city exemplifies Alaska in another 
way, too. Seward knows that this re- 
building would not be possible without 
the help and assistance it has received 
not only from the Federal Government, 
but also from all America and from 
across the world. 

Seward took the occasion of its cele- 
bration on being chosen an All America 
City to thank all those who were help- 
ing in its rebirth. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter and a certificate from 
the mayor, Perry R. Stockton, paying 
tribute to the work of Mr. Ray Wilman, 
regional disaster coordinator of the Office 
of Emergency Planning, be made a part 
of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the certificate were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

SEWARD ALASKA, 
June 30, 1964. 
Mr, RAY WILMAN, 
Office of Emergency Planning, 
Regional Office 8, 
Everett, Wash. 

DEAR MR. WILMAN:; The city of Seward, as 
you know, on Saturday, June 27, held a cele- 
bration of its recognition as an All America 
City. At the same time, as a vital part of 
our celebration of this award, and pervading 
the gaiety of the occasion, there was our deep 
awareness of all the aid, comfort, sympathy, 
and assistance which has been given us since 
our March 27 disaster, without which we 
would not have the spirit we need to recover. 

Our citizens felt that we should express in 
some way our deep appreciation of what has 
been done for us. The enclosed certificate 
is the result—and we hope 1t will express 
our humble thanks to you. 

Very truly yours, 
PERRY R. STOCKTON, 
Mayor. 
CERTIFICATE OF HONORARY CITIZENSHIP 

This is to certify that Ray Wilman has 
been granted all the rights, privileges, and 
obligations of honorary citizenship as a citi- 
zen of the city of Seward, Alaska, in com- 
memoration of all the aid and assistance he 
has given to the citizens of and to the city 
of Seward as C.D. of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, and as a person in his own right. 

Dated this 27th day of June 1964, in the 
city of Seward, State of Alaska, which day 
has been set aside for celebration of the city’s 
All America City award. 

Perry R. STOCKTON, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

BEATRICE E. WATTS, 
City Clerk-Treasurer. 


NEGRO VIEWS OF LIFE IN HAR- 
LEM AND BEDFORD-STUYVESANT 
AREA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in this 
morning's New York Times there is a 
study in depth of the situation in Har- 
lem and in the Bedford-Stuyvesant areas 
of New York with respect to the attitude 
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of the Negro on key questions before our 
people. They cast a deep and profound 
light on what is troubling New York—in- 
cidently a problem which I feel we are 
not yet on top of ourselves. 

The study is so far reaching that I 
hope every Senator will read it. I shall 
address myself to the subject in greater 
detail at a more appropriate time. I ask 
unanimous consent that the analysis 
from the New York Times be made a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 27, 1964] 
NEGROES VIEW OF PLIGHT EXAMINED IN SURVEY 
HERE 


(By Layhmond Robinson) 


What does the Negro think in the pressure- 
cooker atmosphere of New York’s ghettos? 
What are the things that most deeply disturb 
him? Does he blame the white man, or him- 
self? 

In a survey completed just before the riots 
in Harlem and Brooklyn, a broad cross-sec- 
tion of the city’s Negroes answered these and 
other questions. 

The survey, in which Negroes all over the 
city and from all walks of life were ques- 
tioned intensively by 4 reporters on 43 
topics, indicates that: 

Most Negroes place the major blame for 
their low status on the white man, but many 
feel that the “bad behavior,” “ignorance,” 
or “indifference” of too many Negroes also 
cripples their people’s drive for equality. 

Most list unemployment, poor housing, 
poor schools, and high rents as the most 
pressing problems in their neighborhoods. 
But many also complain that they live in 
constant fear of Negro muggers, 'winos,” 
hoodlums, and dope addicts who prey on 
their own people. 

They overwhelmingly reject violence as a 
method of achieving equality, but a sizable 
number feel some violence is probably inevi- 
table in the civil rights struggle. 

Nearly 3 out of 4 believe whites are more 
in favor of equal rights for Negroes now 
than they were 5 or 10 years ago. 

Most place the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., the advocate of nonviolence, and 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People at the top of the 
list of those “doing most for the Negro.” 
By contrast only 3 percent approve of the 
Black Muslim philosophy of racial separa- 
tion. 

Twelve percent said there was “a lot” of 
police brutality, 31 percent said there was 
“a little,” 20 percent said there was none 
and 34 percent said they did not know. 

Most said they believed more, rather than 
fewer, policemen were needed in their com- 
munities in view of the high crime rate here. 

There was overwhelming support for dem- 
onstrations—sit-ins, picketing, and boy- 
cotts—as a means of achieving action on de- 
mands for equal rights. Seven out of 10 
said they believed demonstrations helped 
their cause, but 8 of 10 said they had never 
participated in a demonstration. 

There were sharp differences on taking 
children out of their neighborhoods to 
achieve racial balances in public schools. 

Despite the “frustrations” and “agony” of 
living in New York, most said that they were 
better off here than they would be in the 
South, that they were “freer” here and had 
“a better chance.” 

BETTER LIFE SOUGHT 

In sum, the survey indicates that Negroes 
all over the city, from the steaming slums 
to the tree-shaded middle-class districts, 
seek nothing more than a better life or a 
better job or better place to live. 
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But it also indicates with startling clarity 
that those Negroes who yearn for this bet- 
ter life feel trapped, as a 50-year-old Har- 
lem teacher put it, “between the vicious- 
ness of the white man and the viciousness 
and apathy of a lot of our own people.” 

This theme, of a silent army caught in a 
racial vise, emerges forcefully in most of the 
interviews. 

It illuminates what appears to be a grow- 
ing belief among Negroes that while pres- 
sure must be put on “the white power struc- 
ture” to solve the problems of housing, un- 
employment and education, Negroes will 
have to exert greater efforts to clean up their 
own neighborhoods if they are ever to gain 
peace and contentment. 

A high-ranking city official, sitting on a 
sofa in his cool and elegant Harlem apart- 
ment, put it this way: 

“You do not know how much it tears me 
up to say this, but the most hellish problem 
Negroes up here have to worry about, next 
to bad schools and bad housing, is personal 
safety from muggers and thugs. I do not 
let my wife go out, even to the grocery store, 
at night unless she is escorted or takes a 
cab.” 

GIRL'S ARM SLASHED 


Ten blocks south, in a ramshackle apart- 
ment house on 146th Street and Eighth Ave- 
nue, where the bathrooms are in the hall- 
way a slender 19-year-old girl whose arm 
had recently been slashed by a wino com- 
plained: 

“There is just too many junkies and 
drunks around here. It is hard for decent 
people to live right. I feel like I am smoth- 
ering.” 

Pausing for a moment as he painted a 
window of his house in St. Albans, Queens, 
a husky subway motorman said: 

“The only solution to all this mugging 
and stealing is to organize block associations 
or civilian patrols. It is time we did some- 
thing to protect our own.” 

He noted that block associations had been 
organized to maintain the beauty as well as 
the safety of his own neighborhood. 

“I am head of the civilian patrol,” he said 
proudly. “We keep an eye on these hood- 
lums and we work close with the cops.” 

In Brooklyn’s crowded Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section, a young factory worker had this to 
say: 
“I do not want my children to go to 
schools around here. The schools are old 
and the white teachers do not care about 
them. But what really bugs me is a lot of 
Negro parents do not give a damn about 
their own children, They could not care 
less about what happens in the school.” 

Asked what their biggest problem was, 
most of those questioned said “getting a bet- 
ter job” or “making enough money to sup- 
port my family” or “high rents” or some 
other economic difficulty. 

GREEDY WHITES BLAMED 


Poor or overcrowded housing and “lousy 
landlords” came second and third. School 
problems came next, and then complaints 
about crime and criminals on the streets. 
About 39 percent raised the issue of personal 
safety—especially at night. 

A heavy majority of those approached 
placed most of the blame for their condition 
on “greedy white folks” or “prejudiced em- 
ployers“ or on a desire by whites to exploit 
the Negro and “keep us down.” 

Yet when asked whether they believed 
Negroes hated white people, the overwhelm- 
ing majority said no. But they also indi- 
cated that Negroes didn’t quite trust most 
white people. 

A pretty girl in a summer frock, standing 
in the doorway of her Mount Morris Park 
apartment said: 

“White people have done us wrong for so 
many years. That’s why we don’t like them. 
But I can't say we really hate them. We 
have to live together, don’t we?” 
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On Harlem’s 124th Street, an elderly man 
who had lived in the area for 47 years said 
of the white man: 

“He brings all this trouble on himself 
by his treatment of us. Negroes are gonna 
strike back. But the average Negro doesn’t 
hate the white man really. He just dislikes 
what he does to him.“ 


ASKED IN CALM PERIOD 


Sixty-three percent of those questioned, 
or nearly two out of three, said Negroes 
neither hated nor liked whites. Six percent, 
or 1 out of 16, expressed the view that Ne- 
groes hated whites. 

“These white folks ain't worth a damn,” 
was a typical response in this group. 
“They've been trying to destroy Negroes for 
centuries.” 

Attitudes toward the police were found to 
be complex and somewhat paradoxical. 
Since the rioting began, the probability is 
that they have become even more confused. 

At the time of the survey 51 percent said 
they believed that they are doing a “pretty 
good job.” But 39 percent—a high figure— 
said they thought the police were not doing a 
good job. 

This question, like the others, was asked 
in a period of relative calm. Its purpose was 
to measure the basic, or normal, attitude 
of Negroes toward the police rather than an 
attitude based on emotions—perhaps tem- 
porary—generated by rioting and clashes 
with police. 

When asked about police brutality 12 per- 
cent said they believed there was “a lot” in 
their neighborhood and 31 percent said there 
was “a little.” Most of these responses 
came in interviews in the poorest districts. 

But 20 percent said there was none and 34 
percent said they were not sure. Middle- 
class Negroes tended to have higher praise 
for the police. 

Asked whether they had witnessed any 
acts of police brutality, 85 percent of all 
those questioned, in both the slum and mid- 
dle-class districts, said no. Only 9 percent 
said they had witnessed an act of brutality. 

Paradoxically, many of those who said the 
police were brutal or “unfair to our people” 
said they wanted more policemen on the 
streets to protect them from hoodlums or 
junkies. 

In the current furor over “who speaks for 
the Negro, Dr. King and the NAACP were 
voted the man and the organization winning 
the greatest advances for Negroes. 

The Reverend ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Har- 
lem’s long-term Representative, did not fare 
as well as Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive 
secretary, in the popularity ratings. Dr. 
King, Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Powell all topped 
James Farmer, national director of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality. 

FEW BACK GRAY 

Jesse Gray, leader of the rent strikes, who 
suggested “guerrilla warfare” by Negroes in 
the Harlem rioting found support from only 
4 percent of Negroes in the survey as the 
leader who was “doing the best job.” 

Dr. King's rating gave him something of 
the status of a folk hero. Three out of four 
Negroes interviewed cited him as the Na- 
tion's top civil rights leader. Most of these 
said “he puts his life on the line for us” or 
“he’s got guts and sense.” 

Mr. Wilkins, who like Dr. King has been 
attacked by ultramilitant Negroes as an 
“Uncle Tom” and a “white man’s Negro,” 
showed substantial strength by outpolling 
Mr. Powell, one of his principal detractors, 
and Mr. Farmer. 

CORE placed second and the Urban League 
third as the most effective Negro action 
groups. 

A sharp cleavage showed up on a question 
on transporting children out of their own 
neighborhoods to achieve better racial bal- 
ances in the city’s public schools. 
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Forty-six percent said they favored and 
43 percent said they opposed busing. Elev- 
en percent said they had no opinion. 

BETTER EDUCATION A GOAL 

“I don’t care how far my child has to go,” 
was a typical response of those who approved 
of busing, “as long as it will get him a bet- 
ter education.” 

Those opposed said their children would be 
traveling too long or would be in strange 
neighborhoods where they were not wanted 
and where they had no friends or family 
in case of emergency. 

An effort was made to determine whether 
Negroes sought integration as a goal in itself 
or were primarily concerned with good 
schools or decent housing. 

The interviews indicated that most 
equated integration with a better life. 

Forty-four percent said they would rather 
live in a neighborhood with whites than in 
an all-Negro neighborhood. But 39 percent 
said it didn't matter “as long as it was a good 
neighborhood.” 

By the same token, two out of three said 
they would prefer their children to attend 
an integrated school; 24 percent, or 1 out 
of 4, said they just wanted their children 
to attend a good school. 

Most of those questioned who live in Har- 
lem said they wanted to move elsewhere. 
The response was similar for those who lived 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Few of those who lived in Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant expressed the view that 
these were desirable places to live. 

In terms of day-to-day living, interview 
after interview was shot through with com- 
plaints about bad schools, indifferent teach- 
ers, indifferent parents, the presence of hood- 
lums or narcotics addicts on their blocks, 
payoffs to policemen by racketeers or addicts, 
conniving landlords, and rats in homes. 

On the quality of schools, some parents 
of schoolchildren were as critical of their 
fellow parents as they were of the teach- 
ers and school officials. 

“I hate to say this,” a young Queens 
mother said as she worked a petunia bed in 
the backyard of her brick home, “but I get 
discouraged trying to get some of these 
mothers out to PTA meetings. I don’t know 
what it is about our people, but a lot of 
them don't care about the schools or their 
children.” 

A Bronx mechanic, almost as if replying 
to this criticism, said: 

“Our people have been so paralyzed by 
the white man in the South, kept so long 
from living as human beings, that a lot of 
us don’t know how to participate in any- 
thing like voting or seeing our kids get a 
good education.” 

Most Negroes were emphatic in their sup- 
port of integration as a means of improv- 
ing their lot. The term “integration” was 
found to have an almost mystical meaning— 
something that would give them and their 
children a better chance in life, 

Yet some pointedly noted that “as long as 
they were black” they would never get a 
break from the white man. 

“The whole key to the Negro's treatment is 
that he is a different color than whites,” said 
a Washington Heights schoolteacher. 

The overwhelming support given to an 
integrated society, as against an all-Negro 
society, indicated hope that the Negro's lot 
could be improved. Yet it was a cautious 
hope, threaded with expressions of wariness 
toward the majority race. 

Since the Harlem and Brooklyn riots, some 
civil rights leaders have said they detected 
“a rise in Black Nationalist” sentiment 
among Negroes in Harlem. 

Yet most of those interviewed, from the 
poorest to the wealthiest, only days before 
the violence of the rioting began, expressed 
caustic criticism of the Nationalists and the 
Black Muslims. Both groups advocate sepa- 
ration of the races, 
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Eight out of 10 said they disagreed with 
the concept of racial separation. Typical 
responses were: “It’s impractical,” or, “these 
Muslims are fools to think anybody’s going 
to give them any land,” or “we want what 
the white man's got—we want in, not out.” 


NONVIOLENCE FAVORED 


To determine how Negroes felt about vio- 
lence as a method of gaining equal treat- 
ment, the Times reporters asked: 

“Do you think that N. will be able 
to get equal rights and better jobs and so 
on by using nonviolent means like sit-ins 
or will they have to use violence like riots 
and fighting to get them?” 

Most—62 percent—expressed support of 
nonviolence, often in emphatic terms. This 
would seem to square with the view that Dr. 
King was the most respected civil rights 
leader. 

A small but significant number—7 per- 
cent—replied that violence would have to be 
used, and 22 percent said that nonviolence 
was the best way but that some violence 
would occur anyway. Nine percent say they 
had no opinion. 

“The black man and the white man have 
to live together” was a common response of 
the advocates of nonviolence. Those who 
favored violence said “you got to take what 
you want” or “That's the way ‘Whitey’ got 
his.” 


Negroes also express more pride in being 
Negroes, the survey found. On a ques- 
tion to determine whether Negroes felt they 
were superior or inferior, 9 out of 10 said 
they were “the same as whites,” and an oc- 
casional one said he was better than the 
white man. 

On the question whether Negroes took 
more pride in themselves, 3 out of 10 said 
yes and 6 out of 10 said they had always been 
proud to be Negroes. 

“It don’t matter how you look,” a white- 
haired old plumber said, “it what you got 
in you.” 

“We all the same color inside,” he added. 

ATTITUDE OF NEGROES ON KEY QUESTIONS 

(Following are results of key questions 
asked in the New York Times survey of 
Negro districts. In some tables the figures 
add up to more than 100 percent because 
some respondents give equal emphasis to 
several items.) 

Major problems 

What would you say is the biggest prob- 
lem that Negroes here in this part of the 
city have to worry about? 


Percent 

Economic complaints (jobs, welfare, high 
cost of living, low pay, etc.) ooo. 54 

Housing (bad, overcrowded, high 
e ren de e oe 49 
Crime and criminals----------------- 39 
o AA 32 
Negro behavior and attitudes 29 


Indifferent, apathetic—don’t fight for 
reforms or try to improve them- 


Don’t raise their children decently, 
don't care—adults set bad examples 


Tom childrens . 14 
Civil rights—freedom, discrimination... 16 
Municipal complaints 9 
Complaints about whites, prejudice, etc. 6 
A Steen een aime thee en 3 

Violence versus nonviolence 


Do you think that Negroes will be able to 
get equal rights and better jobs and so on 
by using nonviolent means like sit-ins or will 
they have to use violence like riots and fight- 
ing to get them? 


Percent 

Nonviolence will work 62 

Will have to use violence T 
Nonviolence, but some violence will 

I e 68sec ene 22 

Not sure, don’t Know- — 9 
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Police brutality 
There has been a lot of talk lately about 
police brutality. As far as you know, is 
there a lot of police brutality, is there only 
a little, or isn't there really any police bru- 
tality at all? 


Percent 
A a semederneae 12 
F.. 8 31 
None at i T8 20 
— o ů ů ů a 34 
% ro a EE E 3 


Have you yourself witnessed any act that 
you would regard as police brutality? 
Percent 


Negro leadership 


Which one do you personally think is doing 
the best for Negroes? 


Percent 
Martin Luther King 73 
TTT 5 


Livingston Wingate ( 9 
None, don't knowWũ . 8 
i os a econ 8 


1 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 
Negro organizations 


Which one do you personally think is doing 
the best for Negroes? 


Percent 

WRB OP orig — —— 55 

E A A A 14 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 

227 AS A SR ee e 1 

A ln E A 3 


Black Muslims 


As you probably know, the Black Muslims 
are for having a Negro society that is com- 
pletely separate from all whites. Do you 
think that’s a good idea or don’t you think 
it’s a good idea? (Asked of those who said 
they had heard of Black Muslims.) 


Percent 

C —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— 6 
Not à good Idea „&. 81 
TVT * . 
Don’t know, not sure 4 
„ AAA AAA nacenpee 2 


School busing 
Would you be in favor of having your chil- 
dren go out of the neighborhood to school 
by bus and having some white children come 
by bus to the schools here as a means of get- 
ting racial balance in the schools or would 
you be against it? 


Negro-white feelings 


How do you think most Negroes feel about 
whites? Do you think that most Negroes 
hate whites, do you think they don’t hate 
them but don’t like them either, or do you 
think that most Negroes really like whites? 
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Percent 
NTR A O ee 6 
Some Negroes hate whites 13 
Negroes hate some whites_-.--.------.-- 7 
Don't hate, don’t like either__.-..------- 63 
ei MIC IEA ue nan ae 5 
Don't know, no answer =m 6 


School problems 


What is the biggest problem with the 
schools here in this neighborhood? 


Percent 

Overcrowding, split sessions --- 22 
Teachers have no incentive—disinter- 

PO EPRI SPITE AE ROS a di 19 
Parents apathetic, need more coopera- 

AA ͤ ͤ——. — 19 
Negro schools not as good as white or in- 

tegrated pre ſjud ice 12 

Vicious, hoodlums, fights -- 9 


Bad conditions—rats, vermin, unsani- 


y A hi RE AS 6 
Poor materials, facilities (books, paper, 

a o] RARA A EA 3 
Children apathetic, drop out: 3 
Administration, bad syllabus, insuffi- 

cient preparation._....-....-.-----. 3 


Not acquainted, no problems, no answer. 36 
School integration 


Would you rather have your children (if 
you had any) go to an integrated school 


with white children or to an all-Negro 
school? 

Percent 
A AA CRTR 63 
%%% DONAR AO 4 
Just a good school.--..-.--.--.-.....- 24 
„%%% a a e pee pp pr RA 6 
Not sure, don’t. Wow.. 1 
TTT 2 


Housing 


If you had your choice would you rather 
live in an integrated neighborhood with 
white families or in an all-Negro neighbor- 
hood? 


Percent 
Integrated neighborhood 44 
All-Negro neighborhood 10 
Don't care, doesn’t matter 39 
Not sure, don’t know. 5 
ff A A ea 2 


Pride 


Would you say that you take more pride 
in being a Negro now than you did 5 or 10 
years ago or do you take less pride in being 
a Negro? 


Percent 
dio pet ͤUK2 „ 29 
% AAA 69 
O LO DERIO »» 1 
A E TIA. A 9 1 


Demonstrations 


Do you think that civil rights demonstra- 
tions like sit-ins and picketing and boycotts 
have helped Negroes' chances for equality in 
jobs and schools and housing and things like 
that or do you think the demonstrations 
have hurt their chances or what? 


Percent 


WAS EDGAR GUEST AN EXTREMIST? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for 
many years both of our major political 
parties have been tormented by the fact 
so many writers, commentators, and 
speakers attempt to hyphenate Republi- 
cans and Democrats by identifying them 
as “liberal” or “conservative” Republi- 
cans or as “liberal” or “conservative” 
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Democrats. To these divisive terms have 
been added such descriptions as “middle- 
of-the-roaders,” “leftwingers,” right- 
wingers,” “southern Democrats,” “rural 
Republicans,” and other labels, until we 
are on the verge of being helplessly re- 
duced from a great two-party country 
into a multiparty hodgepodge which 
could produce here the weak, ineffective, 
and unstable political arrangements 
which have brought coalition govern- 
ments and insecurity to many other 
countries. 

I hope we can soon again return to 
descriptions and delineations of policies 
and programs which will permit all 
Americans to be classified either as 
Republicans, Democrats, or Independ- 
ents. The idea that some men are bigger 
than their own political party, and that 
their erudition and devotion to country 
are so great that neither political party 
is good enough to match their wisdom 
and their patriotism is a bit to egocentric 
to gain ascendency in our American po- 
litical system. 

Recently, two additional divisive terms 
have had some currency in the press, in 
which citizens are urged to become 
identified with “the mainstream” of 
American thinking or are condemned 
because they are too extreme or intense 
in their convictions and pronounce- 
ments. Some attempt is even made to 
glorify and sanctify the concept that 
“moderation” should be the goal of all 
good citizens—meaning, I presume, that 
none should either support or oppose a 
public policy with complete devotion or 
immoderate enthusiasm and energy. In 
the long run, such a generation of citi- 
zens would, I am afraid, come to accept 
the status quo as the rule of moderation; 
and those seeking change or advocating 
alterations would be designated ex- 
tremists, radicals, or irresponsible 
revolutionaries. 

Yet history records clearly that the 
revolutionaries or extremists or radicals 
have provided the major triumphs of 
freedom and have given liberty of action, 
freedom of expression, and self-determi- 
nation their greatest areas of activity. 
Let us hope that in this country seman- 
tics will not become a device for frighten- 
ing folks into submission or for defeating 
all attempts to depart from the status 
quo or to liberate our economy from some 
of the stultifying policies whose primary 
claim for excellence is the simple fact 
that they presently happen to be on the 
statute books or in conformity with the 
attitudes of men in high places in either 
of our three great branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A friend recently sent me a short verse 
by America’s widely read and quoted Ed- 
gar Guest. What he lacks as a poet, per- 
haps Mr. Guest makes up for as a philos- 
opher. In all events, it would almost ap- 
pear that Edgar Guest was writing about 
the current controversy over who or what 
is “extreme” when he wrote his little 
poem entitled “Coexistence.” 

I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
this verse by Edgar Guest, as it appeared 
in the July 23 issue of the Wanderer, a 
Catholic newspaper published in St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

COEXISTENCE? 


Men seldom fight the things they do not hate. 

A vice grows strong on mildly-tempered 
scorn. 

Rank thrives the weed the gardeners tolerate. 

You cannot stroke the snake that lies in 
wait, 

And change his nature with tomorrow's 
morn. 

If roses are to bloom, the weeds must go. 

Vice be dethroned, if virtue is to reign. 

Honor and shame together cannot grow. 

Sin either conquers or we lay it low. 

Wrong must be hated if the truth remain. 

— EDGAR GUEST. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL LAKE- 
SHORE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, mil- 
lions of Americans should be delighted 
with the fact that last Friday the Senate 
Subcommittee on Public Lands favorably 
reported S. 2249, the bill to create the 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. 

The bill as reported is a slightly revised 
version of the administration compro- 
mise bill introduced last fall by Senator 
JACKSON, and having 25 Senate cospon- 
sors. Its provisions are completely 
agreed to by its principal cosponsors, 
and it has strong local support. 

The Chicago Tribune of yesterday, 
July 26, describes the bill, in an editorial, 
as a “realistic and workable compro- 
mise.” Despite the loss of thousands of 
acres of irreplaceable dunes, the bill re- 
ported to the Interior Committee will 
provide a badly needed and extremely 
valuable national park. S. 2249 deserves 
the support of all the Congress; and I 
hope we can get full committee and 
Senate approval immediately. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Trib- 
une editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Dunes PARK COMPROMISE 


For 30 years, a controversy has raged over 
what to do with the Indiana shoreline east 
of Gary. The dispute has gone on long 
enough, and the longer it goes on, the 
harder it will be to settle. 

The compromise dunes park bill approved 
Friday by the Senate Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee seems to offer a realistic and workable 
compromise between the conservationists, 
who had hoped to save all of the unde- 
veloped land as a nature preserve, and the 
industrialists and State officials who have 
had their eye on it as the site of a huge in- 
dustrial complex and port. 

The issue has been complicated by sub- 
sidiary disputes between local residents who 
want the area protected from industry and 
others who do not want their homes or 
property taken over as a national park, and 
also between communities which eye the 
advantages of new industry in the area and 
others which fear the loss of revenue which 
would result if the Government took over 
large chunks of their taxable land. 

The compromise bill was worked out by 
Senator DoucLas, of Illinois, the champion 
of the conservationists, and Indiana’s Sena- 
tors HARTKE and BAYH. In it Senator Douc- 
LAS has agreed to drop about 600 acres from 
his last previous demand, much of it con- 
sisting of land owned by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Since Bethlehem is well along on 
plans for a $250 million development here 
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and has already sold more than 1% million 
cubic yards of sand to Northwestern Uni- 
versity, as land fill, and to Chicago, for the 
Oak Street Beach, the question of saving 
this land in its natural state is somewhat 
academic anyway. 

Thus about 2,000 acres of the land in- 
volved would be available for industry and 
about 9,100 acres, in addition to the present 
2,100-acre State park, would be set aside as 
part of what may become the Interior De- 
partment's first national lakeshore. 

The compromise would provide up to 
about 18 square miles of park land, which 
should satisfy most conservationists. It re- 
serves some of the beaches in the industrial 
zone for public use. And the 2,000 acres 
allotted to industry should take care of pres- 
ent development plans and will provide jobs 
and tax revenue which Indiana needs. 

Senator DoucLas laments the loss of these 
2,000 acres; but much of this land is al- 
ready under development and some of it was 
not desirable for park land anyway. As Mr. 
DoucLas says, there is still a lot of beauty 
left for the enjoyment of residents of the 
Chicago area; and the steel companies have 
told him they will do their best to prevent 
the pollution of air and water which might 
injure the wildlife in nearby parts of the 
dunes. The solution will not please every- 
body, but it seems the best we can hope for 
and will settle a long and fruitless dispute. 


REED COLLEGE OFFICER SUPPORTS 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on July 
23, in addressing this body on the anti- 
poverty bill, I spoke particularly about 
‘the virtues of the work-study feature, 
which is identical in concept and even in 
much of its language with a portion of 
my own college student assistance bill, 
S. 2490. That statement appears on 
pages 16784-16785 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I cited portions of letters from 
a number of correspondents, including 
two college officials, who find this a valu- 
able potential adjunct to the aid of both 
students and institutions involved in a 
work-study program. 

Since S. 2490 has now been reported 
to the full Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee by Senator Morsr’s Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, I wish to draw atten- 
tion to a portion of another letter which 
recently has come to my desk. It comes 
from Donald T. Williams, director of 
financial aid and assistant director of 
admissions at Reed College, in Portland, 
Oreg., the home State of our distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman, Sena- 
tor MORSE. 

Mr. Williams writes in part as follows: 

Perhaps the strongest feature of the pro- 
posed legislation (S. 2490), as seen by myself 
as a financial aid officer, is its announced 
goal of embracing the full spectrum of stu- 
dent financial aids—from scholarships to 
loans to jobs. We in the colleges more and 
more are combining these three forms of aid 
in our offers to students. Scholarships are 
a gift and have their major place in any 
financial aid program. Loans and jobs con- 
stitute more a form of “self-help,” and I for 
one believe that every student offered a 
scholarship should have a part of his needs 
met through these various “self-help” de- 
vices. We at Reed this year, for example, are 
offering our most needy freshmen candidates 
scholarships, loans, and jobs and invite them 
to choose whether (1) to accept the loan but 
decline the job, (2) to accept the job but de- 
cline the loan, (3) to decline both the job 
and the loan, or (4) to accept both the loan 
and the job. 
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Another attractive feature of S. 2490 would 
be the work-study program. We are giving 
thought to our program of this nature, hop- 
ing, of course, that eventually your bill will 
pass, providing financial relief at least on a 
matching basis. We have in mind very tenta- 
tively that each member of our faculty might 
have one student assigned to him for 5 hours 
of assistance a week. This student would 
perform mainly library tasks, preparing bibli- 
ographies, reviewing new publications as they 
become available, seeking out special mate- 
rials of interest to the professor in his own 
research, etc. Various lab assistant positions 
now exist and will continue to provide valu- 
able experience for our science majors. I 
might mention thirdly our interest in pro- 
viding perhaps a small number of summer 
jobs, under the direction of professional staff 
and aimed at providing the student with a 
meaningful summer income. College stu- 
dents, as I am certain you are aware, are 
experiencing increasing difficulty in finding 
summer employment, and it would be well for 
colleges to provide their own outlet if at all 
possible. These summer jobs would provide 
our professors with assistance in their re- 
search, an activity to which many of them 
devote most of their vacation months. 


Mr. President, this sort of specific, 
practical comment from a college of- 
ficer engaged full time in dealing with 
the financial problems of students is a 
convincing commentary on the value of 
the work-study approach to college aid. 
We have approved the principle in pass- 
ing the Economie Opportunity Act. 
But since it will meet only a portion of 
the need at which my bill is aimed, and 
will serve less than half the number of 
students envisioned in that combination 
of approaches to student aid, I urge upon 
my colleague the need to give support to 
this feature and all the other features 
of S. 2490 when it comes before us. 


A NEW SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PRO- 
GRAM FOR GREECE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, an impres- 
sive article by Andreas G. Papandreou, 
son of the Prime Minister of Greece, has 
come to my attention. 

Outlined in the article are the con- 
structive steps being taken by the Greek 
Government in its economic program 
and encouragement of foreign invest- 
ment. 

I know that the American people, with 
their traditionally warm feeling for the 
people of Greece, are hopeful that the 
day will soon come when tensions will 
relax and the bright economic future 
foreseen in the article will be realized. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Prof. Andreas G. Papandreou, en- 
titled A New Social and Economie Pro- 
gram for Greece,” from the Hellenic Re- 
view of April 1964, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRAM FOR 
GREECE 
(By Prof. Andreas G. Papandreou) 

(Prof. Andreas G. Papandreou who is pres- 
ently heading the Ministry to the Presidency 
in the new Greek Government, is the son 
and one of the chief advisers of Prime Min- 
ister George Papandreou. The remarks 
which the Hellenic Review is reproducing 
here in behalf of its readers were made by 
Professor Papandreou before the Propeller 
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Club in Piraeus, Greece, on April 2, 1964. 
They are extremely important for they repre- 
sent a new program aiming at the accelera- 
tion of Greece’s social and economic develop- 
ment along lines insuring on the one side a 
more rapid pace of economic growth, and on 
the other side a better distribution of na- 
tional income among the various sections 
of the population. Professor Papandreou is 
an American-trained economist, who be- 
tween 1940 and 1961 has held various teach- 
ing assignments at Northwestern University 
and at the Universities of Minnesota and 
Berkeley, and who received his Ph. D. in 
economics from Harvard University in 1943. 
He was born on the island of Chios on Feb- 
ruary 5,1919. His wife, whom he married in 
1951, is an American, born Margaret Chad. 
He is the author of many books on economic 
matters. Professor Papandreou was called 
in 1961 to Greece to establish and direct the 
Center of Economic Research in Athens, 
which is now about to become a major insti- 
tution for economic programing. His excel- 
lent scientific background and the fact that 
he was elected a member to the Greek Par- 
liament in the general elections of February 
16, 1964, leave no doubt that Professor Pap- 
andreou will be entrusted with a wide range 
of responsibilities, stretching beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry to the Presi- 
dency.) 

On February 16 the Greek people gave 
their overwhelming vote of confidence to the 
party of the Union of the Center. In fact, 
they gave it a mandate to proceed forthwith 
with the realization of a political, social and 
economic program of reform which caught 
their imagination and expressed their aspira- 
tions. 

I should like to use this opportunity to lay 
bare before you the basic ideas that domi- 
nate the program of the Union of the Center. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL INCOME 


First, it is our view that a rapid rate of 
growth of a contemporary economy goes 
hand in hand with distributive justice, with 
a better and improving distribution of na- 
tional income, This is true for at least two 
reasons: First, because the very meaning of 
economic development is tied up with the 
notion of a rising standard of living—not 
just for the few, but for the community as 
a whole. Second, because the development 
of a strong domestic market is an essential 
condition for the development of industrial 
enterprise, which often must “try its wings” 
in the home market before capturing foreign 
markets. Thus a better distribution of na- 
tional income is both a means and a goal 
of our program. This position contrasts 
sharply with the actions of our predecessors 
who in effect followed a policy of economic 
development at the expense of social justice. 


THE HUMAN CAPITAL 


Second, intimately related to the first 
point, is our position that in countries rela- 
tively poor in natural resources, as in the 
ease with Greece, economic development in 
the long run is directly related to the de- 
velopment of human capital. Thus, we in- 
tend to place great emphasis on the human 
factor—on education, on research, on health, 
on housing. 

In the last analysis, the future of Greece 
depends on the qualities of the Greek citi- 
zen—on his resourcefulness, his skills, his 
values, and in the final analysis on the degree 
of his commitment to the overall national 
interest; In all fairness, I am forced to say 
that in the past the human factor has not 
been taken sufficiently into account. Ex- 
penses for education fell over the last decade 
to under 2 percent of the national income— 
an appalling record for any country. One 
of the first measures of the government. of 
the Union of the Center was to make educa- 
tion a free service for all citizens. Within 
the next few months we will begin putting 
into effect a program whereby 9 instead of 
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6 years of schooling will become compulsory 
for Greek children. This will require more 
teachers and more schools—and we are fully 
prepared to divert resources to this end. We 
have tripled the budget of the fellowship 
program for advanced studies abroad and in- 
tend to increase it significantly over the next 
few years. A new university along modern 
lines is being planned—a university which 
will offer a curriculum focused on tech- 
nology, economics, and administration. 
Needless to say, no effort will be spared in 
attempting to modernize and raise the stand- 
ard of performance of the existing university 
system. 
PROGRAMING 

Third, we believe that rapid economic de- 
velopment of a country, such as Greece, re- 
quires programing. The term “programing” 
is often confused with bureaucracy and red- 
tape, and is contrasted to the market econ- 
omy or to the free enterprise system. 
We are convinced that these views are 
the result of a misunderstanding of the 
true nature of modern scientific program- 
ing. Indeed, we believe that sound program- 
ing minimizes redtape and arbitrary bureau- 
cratic interference with the activities of the 
private sector. The private sector in the 
context of programed economy as we visual- 
ize it, far from being oppressed will be mo- 
bilized to its full capacity in the attainment 
of the targets of the program. 

A national economic program is the crys- 
tallization of a national economic strategy. 
Its formulation involves both a technical and 
a political process. At the technical end, the 
specialists formulate a strategy for the at- 
tainment of politically given consistent tar- 
gets within the framework of historically 
given economic resources, a strategy which 
is sensitive to the key factors of variables 
which lie outside the control of the public 
policy authority, such as exports, private 
investment, etc. At the political end, the 
Government arrives at a set of targets which 
express the values of the culture and the 
interests of the various regional and sectoral 
groups. The explicit role of the Government, 
especially as it refers to the instruments to 
be used, is itself part of this strategy, part 
of the overall program. 

EFFECTIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Our Government is fully committed to 
setting up the appropriate scientific, admin- 
istrative, and political machinery for the 
effective formulation and implementation of 
long-term and short-term development pro- 
grams. The already existing Center of Eco- 
nomic Research will be expanded into a Cen- 
ter of Programing and Research under the 
general supervision of the Minister of Co- 
ordination. With the help of a substantially 
increased Greek and foreign staff it will 
undertake to formulate the economic pro- 
grams. It ought to be clear, of course, that 
the decision to accept a program is political 
and therefore that it belongs to the Govern- 
ment—not to the Center of Programing and 
Research, 

In addition, to this new Center we have 
established a Supreme Advisory Council for 
Economic Development to be chaired by the 
Prime Minister. Its membership will be 
drawn from the various organizations rep- 
resenting farm, labor, business and profes- 
sional interests as well as from a variety of 
scientific organizations and universities. 
The Council is a forum for hammering out 
the main targets of the economic program. 
It will give the opportunity to the Govern- 
ment to learn something about the values 
and reactions of the various sectors of the 
Greek economy and it will give the private 
sector an opportunity not only to affect the 
process of target formulation but also to 
accept, in part at least, the targets of the 
program. 

PAST SNAGS 


The programing process is new to Greece. 
True enough, programs have been prepared 
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in the past. It is fair to say, however, that 
the so-called programs of the past were 
“wishingwells” rather than effective de- 
vices for policy—and that their targets were 
not even approached by the performance of 
the Greek economy. In the past a multitude 
of projects were started based either on 
political motivation or too often lacking 
adequate economic justification. As a re- 
sult, intolerable delays occurred and final 
costs greatly exceeded original estimates. In 
the past there was must redtape and much 
casual and frequently inconsistent control 
of the activities of the private sector. But 
there was no program. a 

This, indeed, may in part be the explana- 
tion for the relatively poor investment and 
export performance of the industrial sector 
in the last ten years or so, Let me just 
mention that private investment in manu- 
facturing had fallen by 1962 to less than 
15 percent of the aggregate while in 1948, 
when Greece was still in the midst of a 
guerrilla war, it was close to 20 percent. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RENOVATIONS 


Fourth, we plan to undertake a radical 
program of reform of the civil services of 
the Government itself. Successful program- 
ing presupposes a moral and efficient Gov- 
ernment and administration—and we in- 
tend to spare no effort in achieving these ob- 
jectives. Greece has associated itself with 
the Common Market. In a short period the 
full impact of this association will be felt. 

In order to respond to this great challenge 
we must modernize the Greek State. The 
foremost objective is to rid the Greek Gov- 
ernment of bureaucratic apathy and ir- 
responsibility. This requires the recruit- 
ment and training of high-caliber personnel 
for staffing positions of well-defined responsi- 
bility. It also requires decentralization of 
authority on both a regional and a func- 
tional basis. We don’t take these tasks 
lightly. They will require immense effort. 
But we are convinced that unless they are 
undertaken in all seriousness, Greece may 
well risk losing the great battle for survival 
in the European Community. 

NEW ROADS 


We are determined to spare no efforts in 
achieving a rapid rate of growth of the Greek 
economy and a high level of employment 
within a framework of financial stability 
which will insure the continued soundness 
of the drachma. 

It is clear from what I have said thus far 
that our Government is not satisfied with 
either the rate or the structure of the per- 
formance of the Greek economy in the last 
decade. 

Although the rate of economic progress 
during the past decade, measured in terms 
of the increase in the national income has 
not been entirely unsatisfactory, the per- 
sonal and regional distribution of income 
has been most unsatisfactory. In addition, 
Greece has not been building up the kind of 
productive structure which can provide ade- 
quate employment opportunities for its peo- 
ple nor has it been expanding sufficiently 
the exports of goods and services which 
will enable her to balance her external ac- 
counts without massive foreign assistance or 
unsound borrowing abroad. Too much in- 
vestment has gone into luxury and semi- 
luxury building mainly in the Athens area. 
In fact, this Athenian building boom has 
often created false impressions to visiting 
foreign officials as to the real state of de- 
velopment of the Greek economy. 

In contrast, productive investment has ab- 
sorbed only a small proportion of total in- 
vestment. The result is that last year 100,- 
000 Greeks emigrated, while our exports still 
consist mainly of a few agricultural crops 
and virtually no manufactured goods. There 
seem to exist in Greece institutions which 
have inhibited innovation and in particu- 
lar have prevented capital from flowing in 
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adequate volume and on appropriate terms 
to risk private investment. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Today, I would like to touch on two as- 
pects of this problem which may interest 
you. On the domestic side we intend to pro- 
mote reforms in our private financial insti- 
tutions which will have the effect of making 
available a far greater flow of both short- 
and long-term capital for productive private 
enterprise. In addition, in the fields where 
private financial institutions do not normally 
venture we intend to create a new institu- 
tion which can make loans to and take shares 
in new ventures and in addition to tap the 
capital market for additional resources. This 
new institution will be formed from the pres- 
ent EDFO (Economic Development Finance 
Organization) and IDC (Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation). It will have new terms 
of reference and will be charged with a major 
role in promoting private industrial invest- 
ment. 

I am under no illusion, that we can rely 
solely on our own talent and resources to 
achieve the economic transformation re- 
quired within the limited time available. 
We need and want private foreign invest- 
ment which is willing to come to Greece on 
mutually beneficial terms. This must be 
investment which comes to Greece on a long- 
term basis and which will assist us in cre- 
ating a fully competitive industrial structure. 
To such investment we offer all the advan- 
tages and concessions which the law permits. 


RENEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGN 
INVESTORS 


Not all foreign investment in the past has 
been of this nature. In some cases foreign 
investments were approved whose sole basis 
for existence was the protected Greek mar- 
ket and which can no more survive the com- 
ing challenge of the Common Market than 
can many of our own antiquated industries. 
In addition, some investments have been ap- 
proved by our predecessors which the Union 
of the Center was compelled to challenge in 
the national interest. 

Let me be clear. The Union of the Center 
Government, while not intent upon reneg- 
ing on any legal commitments of the Greek 
State, does intend to invite some conces- 
sionaires to renegotiate contracts containing 
terms which do not meet the criterion of 
being mutually beneficial. We believe that 
this procedure is in the interests of our peo- 
ple and that it is also in the long run in 
the best interests of the foreign investors 
concerned. 


THE CYPRUS CRISIS AND TOURISM 


Iam aware that the recent events in Cyprus 
may have created some uncertainties in 
the minds of potential foreign investors 
and even in the minds of a few prospective 
tourists. Let me take this opportunity to 
make clear that our commitment to protect 
the territorial integrity of the Republic of 
Cyprus and to help in effectuating a solution 
of the present crisis which is consistent with 
the interests of the Cypriots and with the 
principles of international justice, in no way 
diminishes the traditionally hospitable atti- 
tude of the Greeks toward tourists nor the 
strong desire of the Greek Government for 
mutually beneficial foreign investments in 
Greece. Our sincere aim is to work for a 
better Greece to live in a more just world. 


HISTORY OF THE SILVER DOLLAR 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an article written by Bart Barnes and 
published in the July 7, 1964, issue of the 
Washington Post has caused considerable 
interest in the history of the American 
silver dollar and the present system of 
monetary coinage and minting in this 
country. 


1964 


In order to understand and fully ap- 
preciate our present system of moneys 
and the economy by which our Nation is 
measured, it is necessary to know the 
origin of the silver dollar as a unit or 
standard of exchange and its develop- 
ment to date. The American dollar is 
known and discussed more in this world, 
as a monetary unit of measurement, than 
is any other similar unit of monetary 
value. 

There is need for greater appreciation 
of the American silver dollar, a symbol 
of liberty and peace, and its use as a unit 
of measurement of the values of goods, 
services, and objects. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LIFE AND TIMES OF OUR SILVER DOLLAR 
(By Bart Barnes) 


It was back in 1794 when the first Amerl- 
can silver dollar rolled out of the U.S. Mint 
in Philadelphia, with a Liberty's head en- 
graved proudly on the front and an American 
eagle on the back, Only 1,757 silver dollars 
were minted during 1794. A collector would 
pay anywhere from $300 to $3,500 for one 
today—though today’s cartwheels seem al- 
most as scarce, thanks to numismatical 
thirst. Silver dollars today are as rare as a 
softhearted banker. 


For 10 years, the Philadelphia Mint ground 
out silver disks but in 1804 the Treasury De- 
partment called a halt and the coin was not 
struck again for general circulation until 
1840. The Government could not afford to 
produce them any more. 

It seemed that the mint had outdone itself 
and had, in fact, produced a dollar that was 
worth more than a dollar—in bullion, It 
was not long before the speculators caught 
on, and most of the new coins ended up in 
Europe after having been exchanged in the 
United States for one of the less-valuable 
Spanish dollars. 

The first coins to be minted at Philadelphia 
were “half dismes,” several hundred of which 
were in circulation by October of that year. 
Silver for the half dismes came from the 
personal stock of George Washington and 
there was some talk that the portrait on 
them bore a strong resemblance to Mrs. 
Washington. 

The dollar had been adopted as the basic 
currency unit chiefly because the early set- 
tlers in this country had grown accustomed 
to trading in Spanish dollars, or pieces of 
eight. This coin was divided into eight 
parts, a single part being called real or bit. 
A bit was 12% cents, a quarter dollar then 
being “two bits.” Spanish dollars were cir- 
culated with official sanction in the United 
States until 1857. 

The word “dollar” was a derivation of the 
German word “thaler,” which was a short- 
ened form of Joachimsthaler.“ This name 
was given to a coin intended to be the silver 
equivalent of the gold gulden—a German 
coin of the 16th century. Joachimsthal was 
a mining district of Bohemia and silver from 
a mine discovered there in 1516 was used in 
producing a large quantity of silver coins. 

Because no two hand cut dies were exactly 
the same, there were often minor variations 
in the silver dollars minted during a year. 
First step in the production of a hand cut 
die was to draw the design in the exact size 
of the coin. A tracing would be made from 
the drawing. Then a piece of steel would be 
smoothed and coated with transfer wax. 
The tracing would be impressed into the wax 
and an engraver would tool out the steel 
where relief or ralsed effect was required. 
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One such engraver came close to achieving 
immortality, simply by cutting his own name 
into one of the silver dollars. 

The seated figure of Liberty graced silver 
dollars from 1840 until 1873. The mint law 
of that year, however, made no provision 
for silver dollars and the pieces were not 
coined again until 1878 when the Morgan 
or Liberty Head dollars came out. This was 
the age of silver strikes in the West and the 
revolution in industry and finance in the 
East. Named for their designer, George R. 
Morgan, the Morgan dollars were used widely 
in the western part of the Nation while 
easterners preferred to deal in paper money. 
At the base of the neck of the Liberty Head 
a minuscule “M,” for Morgan, can be seen. 

By this time, branch mints had been estab- 
lished throughout the country, and many 
silver dollars were g to bear the 
markings of the branch mints. Dollars struck 
at Carson City bore the initials “CC.” Trade- 
mark for the New Orleans mint was “O.” 
“S” was the mark of the San Francisco Mint. 

The 20th century brought some dark days 
for the silver dollar. A shortage of silver 
bullion forced a suspension in its coinage 
in 1904. Then in 1918, the Treasury gath- 
ered up 270,232,722 silver dollars and melted 
them down—11.1 million to be remade into 
smaller coins and 259.1 million for a silver 
export to India. 

In 1920, the United States having won 
the war to end all wars, a convention of the 
American Numismatic Association petitioned 
the Government to issue a commemorative 
peace coin. A half-dollar was considered, 
but the dollar afforded a better chance for 
artistic effect. The finished product showed 
an eagle clutching an olive branch, the 
word “peace” written under his claws. A 
new feminine head was used to represent 
Liberty. This coin was minted until 1935. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTER- 
EST AND ENUMERATION OF CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate Resolution 337. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 337) to provide 
disclosure of financial interest and to 
enumerate certain prohibited activities. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 488 Leg.] 
Aiken Curtis Hruska 
Allott Dirksen Humphrey 
Bartlett Dodd Inouye 
Bayh Dominick sn 

Edmondson Jordan, N.C. 
Bible Ellender Jordan, Idaho 
Boggs Keating 
Brewster Fong Kuchel 
Burdick Pulbright Lausche 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Long, Mo. 
Byrd, W. Va. Gore Long, 
Cannon Gruening Magnuson 
Carlson Hart Mansfield 
Case Hartke McCarthy 
Church Hayden McClellan 
Clark Hickenlooper McGee 

n Holland McIntyre 


McNamara Pell Smith 
Metcalf Prouty Sparkman 
Miller Stennis 
Monroney Randolph Symington 
Morse Ribi e 
Moss Ro urmond 
Mundt R Williams, N.J. 
Muskie Saltonstall Williams, . 
Nelson Scott Yarborough 
Neuberger Simpson Young, N. Dak. 
re Smathers 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WAL- 
TERS] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ME- 
CHEM], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Jav- 
Irs] is detained on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning on 
page 1, line 6, strike out all down through 
line 25 on page 4, as follows: 


1. Each individual who is a Member of the 
Senate and each officer or employee of the 
Senate compensated at a gross rate in excess 
of $10,000 per annum on April 15 of any year 
shall file with the Secretary of the Senate on 
or before such date a report which shall con- 
tain a true and correct statement of: 

(a) the name, principal place of business, 
and nature of the principal activity of each 
private corporation, partnership, trust, or 
other legal entity engaged for profit in any 
business or professional activity in which 
such individual, as of January 1 of that 

(1) held beneficially any pecuniary inter- 
est having a value equal to or exceeding 50 
per centum of the annual rate of gross com- 
pensation of such individual as a Member, 
Officer, or employee of the Senate as of the 
time of the filing of such report; or 

(2) served as an officer, director, or part- 
ner, or in any other executive, managerial, 
or advisory capacity; 

(b) the name and address of any profes- 
sional firm which engages in practice before 
any department, agency or instrumentality 
of the United States in which he has a finan- 
cial interest. 

2. Each such report shall be filed on a form 
prescribed and furnished by the Secretary of 
the Senate, and shall be prepared in such 
manner as the Secretary shall prescribe. 
Any individual who in any year has filed a 
report in compliance with the requirement 
of paragraph 1, and whose pecuniary inter- 
ests in and affiliations with such legal enti- 
ties remain unchanged in a subsequent year, 
may so certify to the Secretary, upon a form 
to be supplied by the Secretary for that pur- 
pose, in lieu of filing for such subsequent 
year a report in the form required for com- 
pliance with paragraph 1. 

8. Nothing contained in this resolution 
shall be construed to require any individual 
to make any report with respect to any (1) 
pecuniary interest in any dwelling occupied 
as a residence by him, his spouse, or any 
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member of his immediate family, or (2) non- 
revenue-producing property, or (3) pecuniary 
interest in or affiliation with any organiza- 
tion described in section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which is 
exempt from taxation under section 501(a) 
of such Code. 

4, On or before June 30 of each year, the 
Secretary of the Senate shall prepare and 
publish a report which shall set forth all 
information contained in all reports and cer- 
tifications filed with him under this resolu- 
tion in that year. 

5. Upon application made by any individ- 
ual (other than a Member, officer, or em- 
ployee of the Senate) who is a candidate for 
nomination in any primary election, or elec- 
tion in any general or special election, to be 
a Member of the Senate, the Secretary of the 
Senate shall furnish to such individual a 
copy of the form prescribed for the making of 
reports in compliance with paragraph 1 of 
this rule. The report prepared and published 
by the Secretary of the Senate in any year 
under paragraph 4 shall set forth all infor- 
mation contained in all reports which may 
be submitted to him on or before April 15 
of that year by such candidates upon forms 
so furnished. 

6. As used in this rule, the term “officer or 
employee of the Senate” means— 

(1) an elected officer of the Senate who is 
not a Member of the Senate; 

(2) an employee of the Senate, or of any 
committee or subcommittee of the Senate; 

(3) the legislative counsel of the Senate 
or any employee of that office; 

(4) an Official Reporter of Debates of the 
Senate and any person employed by the 
Official Reporters of Debates of the Senate in 
connection with the performance of their 
official duties; 

(5) a member of the Capitol Police force 
whose compensation is disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate; 

(6) an employee of the Vice President if 
such employee’s compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate; 

(7) an employee of a joint committee of 
the Congress whose compensation is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate; and 

(8) an employee of any Member of the 
Senate. 


And insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

That each individual who is a Member of 
the Senate and each officer or employee of 
the Senate compensated at a gross rate in 
excess of $10,000 per annum on April 15 of 
any year shall file with the select commit- 
tee of the U.S. Senate on or before such 
date— 

(a) a report listing each asset (exclusive 
of items of tangible personal property hav- 
ing a fair market value of not more than 
$5,000) held by him or his spouse, or by 
him and his spouse jointly, as of January 
1 of such year; and 

(b) a copy of any income tax return filed 
by him with respect to the taxes. imposed 
by subtitle A of the Internal Revenue Code 
for the most recent taxable year ending prior 
to such date. 

Sec. 2. The select committee is author- 
ized to examine the reports and copies of 
income tax returns required to be filed with 
him under this Act, and in any case in 
which such examination discloses evidence 
of any impropriety relating to the discharge 
of the official functions or duties of the 
Member, officer, or employee filing the re- 
port or copy of return or of a violation by 
such Member, officer, or employee of any 
law of the United States, the select com- 
mittee shall make such further investiga- 
tion with respect to such impropriety or vio- 
lation as it deems necessary to establish the 
facts with respect thereto. 

Sec. 3. If after such further investiga- 
tion the Select Committee is of the opinion 
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that such impropriety or violation has oc- 
curred, it shall make a report thereon to the 
Senate and, if in its opinion such violation 
of law has occurred, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Src. 4. As used in this Act, the term “offi- 
cer or employee of the Senate” means— 

(1) Members of the Senate; 

(2) an elected officer of the Senate who is 
not a Member of the Senate; 

(3) an employee of the Senate, or of any 
committee or subcommittee of the Senate; 

(4) the legislative counsel of the Senate 
or any employee of that office; 

(5) an Official Reporter of Debates of the 
Senate and any person employed by the Offi- 
cial Reporters of Debates of the Senate in 
connection with the performance of their 
official duties; 

(6) a member of the Capitol Police force 
whose compensation is disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate; 

(7) an employee of the Vice President if 
such employee’s compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate; 

(8) an employee of a joint committee of 
the Congress whose compensation is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate; and 

(9) an employee of any Member of the 
Senate. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the amendment would strike 
out all of the Senate Resolution 337 be- 
ginning on page 1, line 6, down to and 
including line 25 on page 4. 

I am offering the amendment for two 
reasons: First, I do not believe that the 
resolution, as reported by the commit- 
tee, would accomplish anything. It is 
a milk-toast approach to the problem 
and in my opinion would merely give 
Senators an excuse to wrap a halo around 
their heads without in effect accomplish- 
ing anything. I shall attempt to point 
out later that it would not have picked 
up or disclosed any of the recent wrong- 
doings, or very few of them, involving 
Mr, Baker. Therefore, I believe that if 
we are to do anything, we must be sure 
that we adopt a resolution that will spell 
out some rules with proper penalties 
which will accomplish the objective for 
which both the Senate and the commit- 
tee say they are striving. 

Second, the amendment takes into 
consideration the fact that last Friday 
the Senate, by an overwhelming vote, 
established a select committee empow- 
ered to investigate any alleged wrong- 
doing on the part of any Member of 
the Senate or any of its employees. The 
amendment would give recognition to the 
action of the Senate and would make 
the select committee, rather than the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, the recipient of all of the in- 
formation stated as Senate Resolution 
337 proposes to do. 

Unless we should take that action we 
would have the ridiculous situation of 
having established a select committee 
to police the activities of the Senate while 
at the same time any information result- 
ing from any investigation would go to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. So we must amend Senate Resolu- 
tion 337 to bring it into line with the 
action of the Senate last Friday. That 
is one purpose of the amendment. 

The amendment would accomplish 
two things, It uses the same definition 
of “employee” and “Member of the Sen- 
ate” as is embraced in Senate Resolution 
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337. So it covers the same group of indi- 
dividuals. It would require that the 
group of employees file with the select 
committee by April 15 each year a list of 
all their assets as of January 1 of that 
calendar year, along with a copy of their 
latest income tax returns. Then, under 
the resolution, the select committee 
would be authorized and empowered by 
law to examine this financial report and 
the returns at its discretion and to call 
any individual Member, officer, or em- 
ployee of the Senate who is involved 
before it to determine whether in the 
opinion of the select committee there 
was any evidence of wrongdoing. The 
committee could then refer the individ- 
ual’s alleged violation of law to the At- 
torney General and report to the U.S. 
Senate with a complete report of what 
impropriety the committee found. 

At the same time, this amendment, 
coupled with the resolution the Sen- 
ate acted on last Friday, would empower 
the select committee, at any time it chose 
and without any further consideration 
of the Senate or any further authoriza- 
tion of the Senate, to question any em- 
ployee of the Senate, including a Mem- 
ber, with respect to an alleged im- 
propriety. 

The reason I am offering this combina- 
tion amendment is that if a list of as- 
sets only were submitted we would ac- 
complish nothing. If we are really to 
achieve our purpose we need a combina- 
tion of both a list of assets and the tax 
return of the individual. 

As was pointed out by the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in 
his minority views on Senate Resolution 
337, the bill as originally drawn would 
not show anything except to the extent 
that there was a capital gain. When 
the assets were listed each year, unless 
the list were coupled with a tax return, 
there would not be the necessary infor- 
mation. 

If we are to achieve our purpose let 
us do it right or send this measure back 
where it came from, because, in my opin- 
ion, as reported by the committee, it is 
not worth the paper it is written on so far 
as accomplishing the objective stated in 
the committee report. 

I shall review, as briefly as I can, the 
reasons for this statement and why I do 
not think Senate Resolution 337 as it is 
now before the Senate would accomplish 
the objective of the Senate committee 
and of the Senate. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, before the 
Senator proceeds to that discussion, will 
he yield for a question in order to clarify 
the amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In the first place, does 
the Senator’s amendment provide for 
public inspection of income tax returns? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. At the 
discretion of the select committee it pro- 
vides for public disclosure. It does not 
provide for public disclosure except as 
the select committee, after examining 
and established the facts, determined 
that there were improprieties. Under 
this proposal there could be disclosure 
not only of the financial statement but 
the tax return itself when such irregu- 
larities were found. 
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The proposal goes much further than 
is embraced in either of the two resolu- 
tions. As I shall show, in my opinion, 
public disclosure in itself would not do 
anything. It would be about as logical 
to adopt this resolution and think it 
would have some effect as it would be to 
enact a law for the District of Columbia 
that every resident of the District of Co- 
lumbia should come into headquarters on 
Monday morning and report that in- 
dividual's list of all the crimes he had 
committed over the weekend on the 
theory that the police department by 
sifting this list would ascertain what he 
had done wrong. We all know that a 
man who had done something wrong 
would not file a public report of it. Un- 
der Senate Resolution 337 no penalty is 
provided. Under my proposal a penalty 
is provided for filing a false statement, 
as well as a false tax return. 

If we are to achieve our purpose, we 
must do it right. After all, we cannot 
find out exactly what one has been doing 
or has not been doing unless we learn it 
as a result of a combination—that is, 
what his assets were when he came into 
the Government and what they were 
when he went out of the Government. 
In the meantime, the tax returns with 
the Internal Revenue Service will show 
to the committee how a Senator or em- 
ployee may have created extra assets. 

As we learned in the case of the Bobby 
Baker investigation, the first financial 
statement we have on record, filed with 
the committee on May 3, 1954, showed 
that he filed a net worth statement with 
the National Bank of Washington show- 
ing a net worth of $11,025. 

On June 28, 1957, the record shows that 
Bobby Baker filed a net worth statement 
with the National Bank of Washington 
showing assets of $84,133. 

On February 9, 1960, Robert Baker 
filed a statement with the American Se- 
curity & Trust Co., showing net worth 
of $262,102. 

On September 26, 1960, he filed an- 
other net worth statement with the Na- 
tional Bank of Washington showing a 
net worth of $274,476. 

These are all on file with the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, as 
shown in the hearings which are before 
us today. 

Then on February 1, 1963—a little 
less than 3 years later—Robert Baker 
filed a net worth statement with the 
Fraternity Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation showing a net worth of $2,166,- 
886. This was filed with the Baltimore 
bank on February 1, 1963. 

Looking at those figures and seeing a 
jump in the net worth between Septem- 
ber 26, 1960, and February 1, 1963, from 
$274,476 to $2,166,886 would certainly 
cause anyone to raise questions. That 
is an increase of nearly $2 million in less 
than 3 years. 

Whether the inquiry be before the 
Rules Committee, a select committee, or 
whoever the Senate may authorize, that 
group would need copies of the tax re- 
turns and would have to have authority 
to examine them. 

I was advised that special authority is 
necessary and that approval by the Sen- 
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ate is essential in order to empower even 
the select committee to examine the tax 
returns of any individual even though 
these would not be published except as 
evidence if wrongdoing were found. 

That is the basis of what we are trying 
to accomplish by the amendment I offer. 

As I shall point out, without this com- 
bination of both financial reports and tax 
returns the resolution would not achieve 
the objective. I refer to the first com- 
plaint that was raised in connection with 
this particular case. This is not neces- 
sarily to correct what has happened so 
far as Bobby Baker is concerned. That 
has already happened, but what we want 
to prevent is its recurrence. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefiy for a procedural 
question, or does the Senator prefer to 
complete his speech? I should like to 
develop, in colloquy, some of the details 
of the Senator’s amendment, with which 
I am generally in sympathy; but if the 
Senator prefers to complete his state- 
ment, I shall ask the questions later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield to the Senator. I was about to out- 
line that example. I was using the 
Bobby Baker case as background because 
that is the case which touched off this 
effort. 

Mr. CLARK. Why does not the Sen- 
ator finish what he has to say? Then 
I shall ask the questions I have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. Ithank the Senator. A 
little while ago the Senator said his 
amendment would give permission to the 
select committee to make public income 
tax returns in its discretion. I am won- 
dering whether the Senator from Dela- 
ware has cleared that proposal with leg- 
islative counsel. Some Senators have 
said they are afraid of me as a Philadel- 
phia lawyer. Iam afraid Iam not a very 
good one. But I feel that the present 
proposal could not change present law, 
which makes it unlawful to publicize 
anybody’s income tax returns without his 
consent. 

This, I fear, would make it rather 
difficult for the select committee, in the 
presence of an act, to make this informa- 
tion public, even if it wished to do so, or 
thought it should be made public. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I be- 
lieve I have the answer to that point. As 
a layman I am inclined to agree with the 
reasoning of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. However, two different legal 
opinions have been expressed on that 
point. One was that since the commit- 
tee resolution is confined to the Senate 
the Senate can authorize such disclosure 
of tax returns. I shall not debate that 
question now because it can be settled 
either way. I have prepared an amend- 
ment providing that if it should be the 
consensus of the Senate that a case 
should be handled by a bill it would be 
a simple matter to submit it and either 
obtain unanimous consent to consider 
the subject as a bill and if that request 
were objected to a motion could be made 
to recommit the resolution with instruc- 
tions to the committee to report the mat- 
ter back forthwith as a bill embracing 
that provision. 
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The amendment was drawn by the 
Legislative Counsel. One member of the 
Legislative Counsel’s office raised the 
same question which the Senator has 
raised. Another member thought per- 
haps the Senate had the right to handle 
the situation in this manner. 

Personally I can see an argument be- 
ing made on either side. However, I 
wish to make it clear that if any ques- 
tion arises we should handle the case 
in whatever way the Senate decides it 
should be done. All I ask is that we 
understand that the select committee 
should have the authority to examine the 
tax returns, to call before it the individ- 
uals who make the returns and after 
making further inquiry also to release 
the tax returns in cases where impro- 
prieties are indicated in connection 
therewith. 

Unless we provide for such complete 
and full information, whether by amend- 
ment to the pending resolution or by a 
separate act, we shall not have accom- 
plished anything. 

Mr. CLARK. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Delaware. As he knows, 
Senate Resolution 337 is quite inade- 
quate, as it is now written. As the Sen- 
ator says, I believe there are many loop- 
holes in it through which many persons 
could slip, or which would give a person 
an opportunity to get out from under, so 
to speak. 

As the Senator knows, I have sent to 
the desk a comprehensive disclosure 
measure which I hope in due course to 
call up for consideration by the Senate. 
I stayed away from the tax question, be- 
cause it did not seem to me that it would 
be legal to require the disclosure of an 
income tax return. The Senator from 
Delaware may be correct. I am not say- 
ing he isin error. However, I prefer my 
3 approach, which I hope to bring up 
ater. 

I should like to ask the Senator one 
further question. As I understand, the 
Senator calls not only for the submission 
of an income tax return, but also for the 
disclosure of assets. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr, CLARK. Does the Senator also 
call for disclosure of liabilities? Is it 
not equally important to provide a dis- 
closure of liabilities, to determine the 
propriety of a man’s actions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
see how a person can file a net worth 
statement without filing a list of his 
liabilities. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe that any re- 
quirement calling for a disclosure of 
assets should also include a disclosure of 
liabilities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is in- 
tended that both shall be included. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator’s 
amendment include such a listing of 
liabilities? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. It does? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As a 
businessman, I never heard of anyone 
filing a financial statement without in- 
cluding both assets and liabilities. In 
Delaware such a financial statement 
would not be accepted. 
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Mr. CLARK. It may not be accept- 
able in Delaware, but unless the Senator 
specifically spells out that provision, it 
would not mean very much. I hope the 
Senator will take another hard look at 
the language, to make sure that such a 
requirement is included. Such a require- 
ment would have to be spelled out in 
detail. I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the language of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
covered. However, I shall examine the 
language very carefully before there is a 
yea-and-nay vote on it. I assure 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that it is 
my intention that it be included. I be- 
lieve it is. If not I am perfectly willing 
to include any language necessary to 
cover that point. We want to make sure 
that it is included. I have never heard 
of a financial statement which did not 
include it. Even those financial state- 
ments that Bobby Baker filed included 
a listing of liabilities and assets. At any 
rate, it will be spelled out completely. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator will 
do me one more favor before a yea-and- 
nay vote on his amendment, with which 
I am generally in agreement, is reached. 
I would ask him to examine my indi- 
vidual views, which are printed in the 
report. I wrote them as a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
I wish he would run his eye over the 10 
enumerated paragraphs which call for 
disclosure. He need not do it now. We 
must be sure that each of the 10 num- 
bered paragraphs is included in the 
amendment of the Senator. I have great 
sympathy with his objective. I fear, 
however, that the mechanics embraced 
in his proposal would not achieve the ob- 
jectives he seeks to achieve. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I as- 
sure the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
I will do what he suggests. I believe my 
amendment would achieve all the ob- 
jectives that should be achieved. It 
covers the points to which the Senator 
refers. The Senator’s own amendment 
is a great improvement over the pro- 
posal of the Rules Committee even 
though I do not think that alone it will 
do the job. The Senator in his substi- 
tute proposal excludes assets below 
$5,000. That would eliminate many of 
the most glaring cases of wrongdoing on 
the part of Bobby Baker and his associ- 
ates. I am sure that was not the Sen- 
ator’s intention, but that omission was 
called to my attention. When the Sen- 
ator’s substitute resolution comes before 
the Senate I shall point it out. I know 
it is not the Senator’s intention to pro- 
vide such loopholes. As a specific ex- 
ample, MGIC stock was transferred 
among various employees around the 
Capitol, many of the amounts involved 
being no more than $2,300 or $2,800. 
All those transactions would be excluded 
under the Senator’s proposal. Yet these 
were certainly questionable transactions. 

I shall work with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I appreciate his cooper- 
ation. We have the same objective in 
mind. Let us try to get the correct solu- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I prom- 
ised first to yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I look forward to an in- 
teresting and useful afternoon in his 
development of the factual basis for his 
amendment. I am in sympathy with 
his objective. As he knows, we have 
worked together on this problem for a 
long time. I wish to express agreement 
on two points. 

First, the committee’s proposal in Sen- 
ate Resolution 337 is altogether inade- 
quate. It pays lipservice to the principle 
of disclosure, and then it completely 
avoids the substance of disclosure. 
Therefore it ought to be eschewed re- 
gardless of any possible alternative, be- 
cause if we go only a little way, while 
many people may be fooled into thinking 
that we have done something, we shall 
prevent improvement; therefore, we 
must have something that goes all the 
way. 

The Senator has given much thought 
to the substance of a disclosure proposal 
which would be effective, and which in 
his judgment would avoid the disad- 
vantage that immediate public disclo- 
sure would entail. We might have some 
disagreement about the details, but none 
as to the need for strengthening and giv- 
ing real substance to the committee's 
proposal. 

The second point I wish to make is that 
the very great improvement made by the 
substitute resolution which the Senate 
adopted on Friday afternoon, and which 
had been offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], to the commit- 
tee resolution, Senate Resolution 338, in 
no way eliminates the need for disclo- 
sure; rather, it emphasizes it. 

The select committee would have no 
raw material on which to work unless we 
provided it with the technique for the 
disclosure of such material. 

I shall say no more at this time. I 
shall not further interrupt the Senator’s 
logical, orderly, and inexorable develop- 
ment of the facts on which he bases his 
strengthening proposal, except to say 
that not only must we take what was 
adopted on Friday, but we must also 
give the committee the tools with which 
to go to work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New Jersey. I am fully 
in accord with the step that the Senate 
took on Friday. It is one of the most 
constructive steps that has been taken 
by the Senate in a long time. Yet the 
select committee which we established 
then would be completely powerless to 
accomplish anything unless it were given 
the tools with which to work. In my 
amendment I have tried to provide that 
the committee may have the proper in- 
formation to enable it to discover any 
wrongdoing and at the same time all the 
authority that might be needed to expose 
the wrongdoing, while eliminating the 
unnecessary publication of a person’s 
assets on his tax returns when there is 
nothing wrong. I do not believe we 
should require the wholesale disclosure 
of the income tax returns of anyone 
who serves in or works for the Senate 
unless there is some impropriety on the 
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part of that individual. My proposal 
would take care of all cases in which 
something might be wrong. It directs 
secrecy in all cases in which nothing 
is found to be wrong. At the same time, 
I have tried to word the amendment in 
such a manner as to enable the commit- 
tee to discover wrongdoing. 

As I have pointed out, what Baker did 
is done; and while it should be fully ex- 
posed and instances of wrongdoing 
brought before the Department of Jus- 
tice, nevertheless we should look to fu- 
ture cases, such as those of Mr. X. 

In order to determine whether the res- 
olution would work, not only have I con- 
sidered how it would have worked in the 
case of Bobby Baker, but I have studied 
many other instances of the exposition 
of wrongdoing in the Senate over the 
years with which I have had experience. 
I have gone through those particular 
cases to determine what tools I would 
need as a member of a committee or as 
an individual to ascertain what wrong- 
doing had been committed by an in- 
dividual. 

If my amendment were adopted any 
Senator or group of Senators could take 
the information which would be fur- 
nished and ascertain with a high degree 
of exactitude what a Senator or an em- 
ployee of the Senate might have been 
doing; they could then form their own 
judgment, as reasonable men, as to 
whether such activities were right or 
wrong. 

Inow yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Delaware a few ques- 
tions dealing with the substance of his 
proposal. 

a WILLIAMS of Delaware. Very 
well. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. First, do I correctly 
understand that the reports of net earn- 
ings in detail and the tax reports that 
would be filed would be kept secret by 
the select committee until the happening 
of certain events? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. This is the same amendment I 
was discussing Friday with certain Sena- 
tors, except that on Friday I was propos- 
ing to have the reports submitted to the 
Comptroller General. I did not think it 
would serve the purpose to have reports 
submitted to the Secretary of the Senate. 
I do not say this as any reflection upon 
the Secretary of the Senate; but he is one 
of our appointees, and there would be a 
situation in which he would be reporting 
to himself. Now, since we agreed last 
Friday to establish a select committee I 
believe it would be proper that the in- 
formation be submitted to this select 
committee. I shall read briefly what in- 
formation the committee would receive 
under my amendment. 

First, on April 15 we would file a re- 
port including our assets and liabilities 
along with a copy of the income tax re- 
turn for the preceding year. These would 
be filed with the select committee by 
April 15. 

The amendment provides, in section 2: 

The select committee is authorized to ex- 
amine the reports and copies of the income 
tax returns required to be filed with them 
under this act, and in any case in which 
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such examination discloses evidence of any 
impropriety relating to the discharge of the 
official functions or duties of the Member, of- 
ficer, or employee filing the report or copy 
of return or of a violation by such Member, 
Officer, or employee of any law of the United 
States, the select committee shall make such 
further investigation with respect to such 
impropriety or violation as it deems neces- 
sary to establish the facts with respect there- 
to. 


Under that language we would be au- 
thorizing the select committee, without 
any further instruction by the Senate, 
to investigate any allegation of wrong- 
doing by using our financial statements, 
the tax returns, and all other informa- 
tion it might have concerning any offi- 
cer, or employee of the Senate, including 
any Member of the Senate. 

They could disclose this, however, only 
when they found evidence of wrongdoing. 

Then we move to section 3. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At this point, the re- 
port of holdings and the tax return would 
be filed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The select committee 
would examine them, and if it felt that 
they contained information showing im- 
propriety, it could make a further in- 
vestigation, either to clear an inference 
of impropriety or to find that impropriety 
existed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What then? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Of 
course, I would assume that the commit- 
tee would first conduct the examination 
privately to determine the accuracy of 
the allegation, just as any other com- 
mittee would do. 

After that, the provisions of section 3 
would take effect: 

If after such further investigation the 
select committee is of the opinion that such 
impropriety or violation has occurred, it shall 
make a report thereon to the Senate and, if 
in its opinion such violation of law has oc- 
curred, to the Attorney General. 


The language provides that the select 
committee “shall make” such a report. 
In the report the committee could include 
any information which it might have de- 
veloped or which might have been fur- 
nished to it by the particular individual 
as it may have related to information 
contained on his tax return or in his 
financial statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the dialog be- 
tween the Senator from Delaware and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, the im- 
pression was left with me that the lan- 
guage of the resolution places in the 
select committee discretionary power 
without previous findings of certain facts 
to make public the reports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; the 
committee must find those facts first. It 
must establish evidence of wrong. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, it would not 
lie within the power of the select com- 
mittee in its discretion to publicize re- 
ports, but only after the select commit- 
tee had found an impropriety? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does section 3 contain 
adequate language to establish the fact 
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that only after improprieties have been 
found to exist may the report be pub- 
lished? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I believe 
that adequate language is contained in 
section 2. I shall read it again. I should 
be glad to have the Senator from Ohio 
review this language and I would appre- 
ciate his suggestions. Section 2 provides: 

The select committee is authorized to 
examine the reports and copies of income tax 
returns required to be filed with him under 
this act, and in any case in which such exam- 
ination discloses evidence of any impropri- 
ety relating to the discharge of the official 
functions or duties of the Member, officer, 
or employee filing the report or copy of re- 
turn or of a violation by such Member, offi- 
cer, or employee of any law of the United 
States, the select committee shall make such 
further investigation with respect to such 
impropriety or violation as it deems neces- 
sary to establish the facts with respect 
thereto. 


Section 3 reads: 

Sec, 3. If after such further investigation 
the select committee is of the opinion that 
such impropriety or violation has occurred, 
it shall make a report thereon to the Senate 
and, if in its opinion such violation of law 
has occurred, to the Attorney General. 


In other words, if it is convinced of the 
accuracy of the allegations the select 
committee shall then refer the case to 
the Attorney General and make a report 
to the Senate, but only after it has estab- 
lished that impropriety or illegality has 
occurred. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
again read the language that he con- 
strues to mean that the papers shall be 
filed with the Senate? I believe that is 
section 3. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

If after such further investigation the se- 
lect committee is of the opinion that such 
impropriety or violation has occurred, it 
shall make a report thereon to the Senate 
and, if in its opinion such violation of law 
has occurred, to the Attorney General. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator con- 
strue the clause “it shall make a report 
thereon to the Senate” to mean that the 
select committee shall have the right to 
file the tax report? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The se- 
lect committee could file any informa- 
tion which it might see fit to file. That 
would be discretionary with the com- 
mittee. The committee could include in 
its report to the Senate whatever it felt 
was necessary including the publication 
of one’s financial statement as he may 
have filed it and the publication of his 
income tax return. The committee could 
file whatever it might decide was appro- 
priate, but only after it had decided, fol- 
lowing an investigation, that there had 
been either a violation of law or a finding 
of impropriety. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To summarize: Until 
the committee found that there had been 
an impropriety, no right would exist in 
the select committee to publicize gen- 
erally or to file with the Senate any re- 
ports whatsoever? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There must be a find- 
ing of impropriety before publication of 
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one's tax return or financial report may 
be made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the procedure that the Senate has always 
followed in dealing with other individ- 
uals. On numerous occasions committees 
of Congress have had the right to ex- 
amine tax returns of individuals under 
investigation by the committees. But 
they have been empowered to get those 
tax returns only after certain allegations 
have been made. They have been em- 
powered to publish and use the evidence 
or information in those tax returns as a 
part of their report only after some evi- 
dence of wrongdoing has been estab- 
lished. On the basis of these hearings 
which we have before us and on the basis 
of the report dealing with information 
which was gathered from the tax returns 
of some of the individuals who testified 
before the committee it was proper for 
the committee to use this information. 
But in so doing they used only a cer- 
tain part of those returns, the part which 
substantiated what they felt were im- 
proprieties and wrongdoings. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator a few questions. First, would the 
amendment apply to employees as well 
as to Senators? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. It 
uses the same definition of employees as 
is embraced in Senate Resolution 337, 
which in my judgment was all-inclusive. 
To make sure that there would never be 
a mistake again I added “Members of 
the U.S. Senate.” While they were al- 
ready included, they are included twice 
this time because I want to make doubly 
sure that they are included. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator’s 
amendment deal in any way with the 
question of gifts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
will have to be dealt with in a separate 
section, except that most gifts should be 
included on the tax return. 

Mr. KEATING. Gifts made are in- 
cluded, but I do not know whether gifts 
received are included in the return. No 
one ever gave me anything, so I do not 
know. I am not sure whether they are 
included. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
know that they would all be. To the 
extent that they are not, an additional 
amendment would be needed, but I be- 
lieve that it should be handled as a sep- 
arate question. I raise that point as a 
separate amendment. By the same 
token, my amendment does not change 
the last section of Senate Resolution 337, 
which deals with campaign contribu- 
tions, and so forth. A separate amend- 
ment could be offered later. I am deal- 
ing with only two items: A list of all 
assets as of January 1, and a copy of the 
latest tax return. The amendment I am 
dealing with now would include what- 
ever information might be required as 
part of the tax return. 
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Mr. KEATING. Is the Senator’s 
amendment offered as a complete substi- 
tute for Senate Resolution 337? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 

Mr. KEATING. Only one part? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Only 
one part. My amendment is offered to 
the first section, on page 1, line 6. It 
would strike out all down through line 
25 on page 4, and leave the amendment 
to rule XLII in the resolution. The 
amendment which the Senator from New 
York is proposing can be added as a new 
section. I believe that it should be dealt 
with separately because this amendment 
deals only with information that would 
normally be included in the tax return 
and which would be included in a net 
worth statement. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator would 
agree that the receipt of gifts should be 
dealt with in a separate amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator, who has been a 
leader in this entire field, and to whom 
all Senators are deeply indebted for his 
persistence, his integrity, and his ability 
in endeavoring to maintain the highest 
standards in this body, in which all of 
us are so proud to serve. 

The amendment which he has 
thoughtfully worked out is typical of the 
outstanding service which he has ren- 
dered to the Senate. 

I agree with the Senator that the other 
day, we were saved from a mere sham by 
the fine work of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooprer!, who 
presented a proposal which the Senate 
enthusiastically adopted in lieu of Sen- 
ate Resolution 338. I hope that today 
the Senate will recognize the complete 
inadequacy of Senate Resolution 337 
which, as the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case] has stated, is little better 
than nothing. 

It is only a superficial proposal and, 
in my judgment, is an attempt to sweep 
the whole problem of standards under 
the rug. To adopt Senate Resolution 
337 in its present form would be most 
disappointing after our responsible action 
in establishing the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct. 

It had been my intention to request 
permission to be a cosponsor of the sub- 
stitute to be offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from New 
Jersey. I haye analyzed that proposal 
at great length, and consider it to be a 
vast improvement over the Rules Com- 
mittee resolutions. 

We do not have the Senator’s amend- 
ment printed, and therefore we need to 
take the time to consider its provisions. 
Is there more than one copy available? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; I 
have a few extra copies. 

Mr. KEATING. We should have more 
copies, because the Senator is perform- 
ing a great service and is entitled to have 
his amendment duly considered on its 
merits. Š 

Frankly, my present intention is to 
support the Senator’s amendment. 
Again, I commend him for his service 
which is in the tradition of Senator JOHN 
J. WILLIAMS. 1 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New York for his sup- 
port. 

I fully agree that to adopt Senate Res- 
olution 337 as reported by the commit- 
tee would be worse than not doing any- 
thing; for this reason: I am fearful that 
it would give the impression that we 
have solved our problem when in reality 
we would not have solved it. 

I have carefully studied Senate Res- 
olution 337. I am not questioning the 
good intentions of those who offered it 
or voted for it in committee; but the 
point is that if one took the informa- 
tion which would be required to be fur- 
nished under it and used it as a back- 
ground, one could not detect, in my opin- 
ion, the wrongdoing of which Bobby 
Baker and others were guilty. Unless 
we are able to detect such wrongdoings, 
we shall not accomplish anything. By 
the same token, I have examined not 
only the Baker case and others involved 
in this recent investigation, but I have 
also gone back as far as 1952 and ex- 
amined many specific cases which I have 
discussed on the floor of the Senate 
heretofore involving both improprieties 
in the Revenue Department as well as 
the “5 percenter” episode. 

Had the information which is required 
under my amendment been available I 
could have sat down and detected that 
wrongdoing without ever going out of 
the office unless, of course, the person 
filed a false statement. We are never go- 
ing to get around a case in which a per- 
son is definitely crooked and files a false 
statement. He must, however, bear in 
mind the penalties for a false statement 
if one is filed, and when a person is 
caught we can take appropriate steps. 
But we are never going to get around 
false statements. Even with this provi- 
sion a man could file a false statement 
and we would still not be able to pick it 
up, but if a man filed an accurate state- 
ment, anyone could analyze the reports 
which my amendment requires and ar- 
rive at the answer as to what is proper 
and what is improper. 

The penalties for a false statement 
would take care of the others. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The provision suggested 
by the committee would not have been 
effective to bring these matters to light. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. It 
is for that reason that I offer this 
amendment. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from North Carolina wishes me 
to yield to him at this point. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thought it might be a good idea to let 
the Senate hear what the purpose of 
Senate Resolution 337 is, before he be- 
gins. It has not yet been brought out 
before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
was the reason why I yielded to the 
Senator when I did. I should be de- 
lighted to withhold further discussion of 
this question until after the Senator 
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speaks. I believe that it is only right and 
proper to hear the chairman outline 
what Senate Resolution 337 is designed 
to accomplish. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JORDAN], the chairman of the committee 
so that he may present his views on Sen- 
ate Resolution 337, without my losing my 
right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, In 
reply to the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WiLLiams], I thought he 
rose for a question. He rose, and I 
thought he obtained recognition. I 
yielded to him, and I sat down. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. JORDAN] is correct. The Chair rec- 
ognized the Senator from North Carolina, 
and then he yielded to the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
was my impression. I have the floor now, 
and I shall yield it back to the Senator 
from Delaware when I conclude. Is that 
the understanding? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, on last October 10, the U.S. 
Senate unanimously adopted Senate Res- 
olution 212 which authorized and di- 
rected the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration to conduct an investigation 
into the financial or business interests 
of officers and employees of the Senate. 
The resolution further charged the com- 
mittee to make a report of its findings 
together with “such recommendations as 
it may deem desirable.” 

A few days ago, in compliance with the 
Senate’s mandate, I filed the committee’s 
report. That document has since been 
printed and made available to all. There 
is no need for me to belabor its contents 
at this time except to remind my col- 
leagues that the committee’s comprehen- 
sive investigation disclosed a set of con- 
ditions which, in the public interest, re- 
quire remedial action. The foremost 
recommendation of the committee to- 
ward that end was the adoption of new 
rules requiring some form of public dis- 
closure of outside financial interests by 
the Members, the officers, and employees 
of the Senate. Senate Resolution 337, 
reported to the Senate with but one dis- 
bosta vote, embodies the desired objec- 

ye. 

The resolution would amend the 
Standing Rules of the Senate by adding 
at the end thereof two new rules. One, 
to be known as rule 41—XLI—would 
relate to the disclosure of financial in- 
terests by Senators and certain Senate 
employees and officials. The other, to be 
known as rule 42—XLIT—would enumer- 
ate certain activities as prohibited to of- 
ficers and employees of the Senate, 

The new rule 41—XLI—proposed by 
the resolution would require each Sena- 
tor and each officer or employee of the 
Senate, compensated at a gross rate in 
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excess of $10,000 per annum, to file a re- 
port with the Secretary of the Senate, by 
April 15 of each year, disclosing, as of 
January 1 of that year, the following 
categories of information: 

First. The name, principal place of 
business, and nature of the principal ac- 
tivity of each private corporation, part- 
nership, trust, or other legal entity en- 
gaged for profit in any business or pro- 
fessional activity in which he held 
beneficially any pecuniary interest hav- 
ing a value equal to or exceeding 50 per- 
cent of the annual rate of his gross com- 
pensation; 

Second. The name, principal place of 
business, and nature of the principal ac- 
tivity of each private corporation, part- 
nership, trust, or other legal entity en- 
gaged for profit in any business or pro- 
fessional activity in which he served as 
an officer, director, or partner, or in any 
other executive, managerial, or advisory 
capacity; and 

Third. The name and address of any 
professional firm which engages in 
practice before any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the United States 
in which he has a financial interest. 

Pecuniary interest in family dwellings 
or non-revenue-producing property and 
pecuniary interest in or affiliation with 
any organization described in section 
501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which is exempt from taxation 
under section 501(a) of such code are not 
encompassed by the resolution. 

Upon application, any individual who 
is a candidate for nomination in any 
primary election, or election in any gen- 
eral or special election, to be a Member 
of the U.S. Senate, shall be furnished a 
copy of the prescribed reporting form by 
the Secretary of the Senate. The infor- 
mation contained in all reports filed with 
that official by Senators, officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate, and candidates 
shall be contained in a report prepared 
and published by the Secretary of the 
Senate on or before June 30 of each 
year. 

I point out that that would be a dis- 
closure resolution. Any information 
which came to the committee would not 
be tied up in the committee. It would 
be dispersed at its will, or not dispersed. 
This would be mandatory. The Secre- 
tary of the Senate would have no juris- 
diction over whether it was published or 
not. It would be published if it were 
submitted. 

The second new rule envisaged by the 
resolution which would be numbered 
42—XLI-—would prohibit any officer or 
employee of the Senate from participat- 
ing in the division of campaign funds be- 
tween or among two or more candidates 
for the Senate. As now written Senate 
Resolution 337 uses the term “two or 
more Senators” but I intend to propose 
an amendment substituting the word 
“candidates.” 

Although the subject of campaign con- 
tributions and the handling of campaign 
funds did not fall within the strict scope 
of the committee’s investigative author- 
ity, the voluminous evidence compiled by 
the committee raised some question as to 
whether or not officers and employees of 
the Senate should be prohibited from 
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controlling or participating in the appor- 
tionment of common campaign funds 
among various candidates for the Senate. 

The committee feels that no officer or 
employee of the Senate should have any 
part in distributing or allocating cam- 
paign funds among various candidates 
for the Senate for the simple reason that 
we feel that this is an area in which there 
must be no question, and we feel that the 
Senate should adopt such a rule in order 
to prevent any question being raised in 
the future. The term “officers or em- 
ployees of the Senate“ is fully defined in 
the resolution and is all inclusive. 

Finally, I would like to say a few words 
on the general issue of disclosure. 
Throughout our prolonged study, my 
colleagues and I on the Rules Committee 
did not find any sentiment that would 
prohibit outside business and profes- 
sional interests of Members and em- 
ployees of the Senate, but we did discern 
considerable—though not unanimous— 
support for some form of disclosure. The 
hard problem was to find a formula that 
will serve the best interests of the public 
and not cause unfair treatment of a per- 
son’s private affairs. 

In an effort to arrive at a reasonable 
form of disclosure, the committee held 
hearings and invited suggestions from 
many sources. We received a great many 
suggestions and ideas, and they ranged 
from the disclosure of all financial activi- 
ties, no matter how small and insignifi- 
cant, to no disclosure. The committee 
felt that the form of disclosure provided 
for in Senate Resolution 337 would meet 
the need and the right of the public to 
know the areas of financial interests the 
Members and officers and employees of 
the Senate possess which may be looked 
upon as above and beyond routine or or- 
dinary interests. 

The committee did not feel that the 
amount of income a person receives nec- 
essarily gives a true reflection of his ma- 
jor financial interests. The committee 
also felt that the disclosure of major out- 
side interests would go a long way in 
clearing up any questions that arise in 
the future about Members and officers 
and employees of the Senate being influ- 
enced in their official acts by their outside 
business interests. 

I am sure that many people feel that 
the provisions of Senate Resolution 337 
may seem to be an unfair and unjustifi- 
able invasion of privacy. Others will un- 
doubtedly look upon it as inadequate. 

The committee, in voting to report the 
resolution favorably, is aware of all of 
these arguments pro and con, but we do 
feel that the measure meets the test of 
fairness to both the public interest and 
the legitimate private interests of public 
officials, and I therefore urge its approv- 
al, as reported. 

Mr. President, further in answer to 
some of the questions raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WiLLIams], I point out that page 64 of the 
report deals with the question rather ef- 
fectively. I wish to read a couple of 
paragraphs: 

The committee feels that it would be a se- 
rious mistake to prohibit per se any and all 
outside business and financial activities of 
the Members, officers, or employees of the 
Senate. 
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However, the committee does feel that 
when these interests become substantial 
enough to equal or exceed one-half of the 
annual salary they should be disclosed as a 
means of letting the public know where and 
in what fields major interests lie. 


I wish Senators to listen to the fol- 
lowing language: 

An excellent illustration of this sort of 
interest can be cited in the case of Robert G. 
Baker. He claimed extensive holdings in 
MGIC stock, in the Carousel Motel, and in 
the Serv-U Corp., but none of these busi- 
ness ventures had paid him any cash divi- 
dends up until the time the committee fin- 
ished its investigation. On the other hand, 
if the rules the committee is recommending 
had been in effect a year ago, the Senate 
and the public would have known of Baker’s 
interests in the MGIC stock, his various mo- 
tel holdings in Maryland and North Carolina, 
the Serv-U Corp., the travel agency, his real 
estate holdings in Montgomery County, Md., 
the District of Columbia National Bank, the 
Carolina Pipeline Co., as well as his partner- 
ship in a law firm and his connections with 
the Don Reynolds Insurance Co. 


I believe that paragraph covers what 
the resolution would have done in the 
particular case which we have discussed. 
For example, Mr. Baker did not say that 
he had any stock in the Serv-U Corp., 
although he did have it. Mr. Tucker 
so testified. Mr. Baker had it in Mr. 
Tucker’s name. The resolution would 
have required him to disclose the stock 
in that corporation that he owned, al- 
though he did have it in someone else’s 
name. 

Under the amendment, disclosure 
would be made not only to the Members 
of the Senate but also to the public every- 
where. 

Whether the resolution goes far 
enough is a question for the Senate to 
decide. I think it covers a great deal. 
It would make known any activity in 
which there was any impropriety or con- 
flict of interest shown. 

If all the information proposed to be 
adduced in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware were disclosed to the 
Select Committee, the committee would 
have access to the income tax data of 
all 


First, I give the Senator from Dela- 
ware full credit for acknowledging that 
the information he stated on the floor 
of the Senate he received from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
The income tax returns of Mr. Baker 
were available to the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration. His state- 
ments were on record. They are yet. 1 
presume that the information which the 
Senator received was received from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
I wish further to state that at any time 
an investigating committee of the Sen- 
ate, be it the Committee on Rules and 
Administration or the Special Select 
Committee, finds an impropriety or 
questionable conduct that needs investi- 
gating, the procedure is available by 
which the income tax returns of the per- 
son concerned can be secured. That 
right is available under the law now. 

Income tax returns may be obtained. 
If statements are subpenaed from 
banks, or wherever else they may come 
from, they may be obtained. We have 
them all. They have been available to 
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the committee as a whole. So I see no 
particular reason for requiring every- 
one who might be involved to file his in- 
come tax return. 

The select committee will have the 
usual staff, including counsel. If that 
committee keeps any secret, it will be 
the first one in the Senate that I know 
anything about that will have been kept. 
We might as well take income tax re- 
turns that are received by such a com- 
mittee and nail them on the door to the 
Senate Chamber at the time they are 
received, because the contents of such 
returns will be in the newspapers the 
next day. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina had the ex- 
perience of having some reporter or some 
employee working for a newspaper col- 
umnist come to him and say, “We want 
to know what was discussed behind closed 
doors over there. We would like to find 
out from you. Frankly, we know the in- 
formation from another source, any- 
way. Therefore, if you do not give it to 
us, we will get it from that other source.” 
Has the Senator not observed that even 
though he might decline to reveal such 
information, nevertheless it would ap- 
pear in print? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator is correct. We had that ex- 
perience during the recent investigation. 
There is no way of keeping any informa- 
tion confidential. I am not saying that 
it should or should not be so kept. I 
am saying that if all that information 
were placed in the hands of a commit- 
tee of the Senate, it would not be kept 
secret very long. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the com- 
mittee of which the Senator is the chair- 
man had access to the income tax re- 
turns of individuals connected with the 
Bobby Baker investigation? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
have had access to Mr. Baker's tax re- 
turns. We asked for them in the usual 
manner, and they were provided. Our 
counsel, in the investigative work, were 
permitted to copy them. We were not 
permitted to take the income tax re- 
turns from the Department of Internal 
Revenue. We were not able to photo- 
graph them, but we were permitted to 
copy them. That was done under Ex- 
ecutive order of the President. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the com- 
mittee ever made a request for the in- 
come tax returns of anyone, which re- 
quest was refused? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. No. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that the Finance 
Committee can, by a majority vote, ob- 
tain the income tax return of anyone 
whose return is desired, as can the Joint 
ph a cat on Internal Revenue Taxa- 

on? 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. By 
special legislation than can be done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
mean by act of Congress, but on the 
request of the majority of the committee. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Will 
the Senator state the question again? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor acquainted with the fact that the 
Senate Committee on Finance and, I 
presume, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
can have made available to them the in- 
come tax returns of any individual upon 
request of a majority of one of those 
committees? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
believe that authority is contained in a 
special statute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that when other 
Senate investigating committees, such 
as the Kefauver committee, have been 
authorized to investigate someone, there 
were made available to them, upon re- 
quest, income tax returns? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
is my information. That is the pro- 
cedure that has been followed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In its re- 
cent investigation, did the committee 
seek to obtain the income tax returns 
of anyone besides Mr. Baker? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
did not. We had no reason to do so be- 
cause there was no evidence that anyone 
else was connected with any wrongdo- 
ing. So it was not necessary. If we 
had needed the returns, we had the au- 
thority to obtain them. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware without losing my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish the floor in my own 
right. If the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has anything further to present, I 
shall wait until he finishes, and then I 
shall seek recognition in my own right. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As the Chair understood the unan- 
imous-consent request, which was not 
objected to, the Senator from Delaware 
was to obtain the floor in his own right 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. As 
I understood, the Senator from Delaware 
understood he had that right when he 
made that request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
understood the Senator from Delaware 
thought he had that right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I did 
have the right to the floor. I want to 
obtain the floor in my own right. Then, 
if I want to yield to any Senator, I will 
not have to ask permission of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. I am perfectly 
willing to wait until the Senator from 
North Carolina has finished. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to refer briefly to an 
argument made by the Senator from 
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North Carolina that filing this informa- 
tion with the select committee would be 
the same as putting it in the newspapers 
and that it no longer would be kept 
secret. I have not served on the com- 
mittee of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and I do not know how that com- 
mittee operates; but I can state from my 
own knowledge that committees on 
which I have served have received cer- 
tain information that was not made 
public. I would consider it a reflection 
on any committee to have it said that 
its members could not keep any informa- 
tion confidential. The Foreign Relations 
Committee receives classified informa- 
tion which it does not make public. In 
the Finance Committee I have often re- 
ceived information which was given in a 
confidential manner and which I have 
examined. Certainly it would be a sad 
state of affairs if we could not find six 
Members who would serve on the select 
committee with that understanding. So 
I discard that argument entirely. 

I wish to review briefly the reasons 
why I do not think public disclosure as 
provided in Senate Resolution 337, or in 
the Clark resolutions, would be sufficient 
in themselves unless there were coupled 
with that requirement the combination 
of tax returns. In order to authorize 
examination of tax returns there must 
be some cloak of secrecy, except, of 
course, in those cases where there is 
wrongdoing. 

As evidence of the need for such re- 
ports I start with the investigation of 
the Baker case. In the latter part of 
September 1963, a newspaper report 
came out to the effect that a Mr. Ralph 
Hill had filed suit against Mr. Robert 
Baker, charging that he had just lost a 
contract to keep his vending machines 
in a plant operated by Melpar Corp., 
located in Falls Church, Va. In that 
suit Mr. Hill charged that in the previous 
months he had been paying Mr. Baker 
$650 a month in cash for his part in 
helping place some of the vending ma- 
chines in plants which Melpar had been 
operating in connection with defense 
contracts. 

According to Mr. Hill’s testimony 
given before the court, Mr. Baker had 
raised his demand to $1,000 a month, 
payable in cash and to be delivered to 
Bobby Baker’s office in the Capitol; Mr. 
Hill was given the alternative of paying 
this amount to Mr. Baker or selling the 
equipment and business to a man from 
Serv-U Corp., a vending company that 
Bobby Baker and his associates had just 
organized. 

When Mr. Hill rejected the proposal 
to raise the ante, or bribe as we may 
just as well call it, from $650 a month to 
$1,000 he lost the contract. That is 
when he filed his suit against Bobby 
Baker. This was one of the reasons 
which started the inquiries. 

I point out that any public disclosure 
embraced in Senate Resolution 377, or 
any of the substitute proposals of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, would not 
have shown up the $650-a-month bribe 
paid Bobby Baker. It would not have 
shown up on public disclosure except as 
his assets increased in proportion. But 
if he had been compelled to file his tax 
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returns that item would have shown up, 
unless, of course, Mr. Baker had filed 
false tax returns, in which case he would 
have been criminally liable for filing 
false returns. 

So if there had been a combination of 
requirements, very quickly this $650-a- 
month bribe would have shown up, un- 
less he had filed false income tax returns. 
So there is a need for the combination 
of information with either of these dis- 
closure proposals. 

I am sure the Senator from North 
Carolina will agree with me that the 
$650 which was being paid to Bobby 
Baker for his assistance in helping Mel- 
par obtain a contract would not have 
shown up at all under the public dis- 
Lore py e proposed in the committee reso- 

ution. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
record of the hearing brought out the 
very fact that he had been paid the 
money, as reported. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It may 
have been shown on his tax returns, but 
a financial statement only would not 
have disclosed it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But it 
would not have been picked up on a net 
worth statement. That would not have 
shown a receipt of $650 a month addi- 
tional. That is the point. It would have 
been discovered only if he had filed the 
information and had put it in his tax 
return. But both statements are needed. 
That is why I have proposed the amend- 
ment which is pending, which would re- 
quire submission of both kinds of infor- 
mation, tax return as well as public 
disclosure, to the select committee. 

I repeat, if the committee had had 
both, it would have picked up the $650 
payment. It would have not been listed 
in the net worth statement, but the com- 
mittee could have made the breakdown 
from the tax return. I do not believe 
the income tax return showed the $650 
bribe as having been received from Mr. 
Hill. 
Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. As 
the Senator knows, it is for the court to 
decide. If the evidence is in the report 
and in the hearings, it is a matter for the 
court to decide. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. But 
the information is available. It is here. 
The FBI has it. We have it. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has it. So it is all 
there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But 
the point is that it would not be before 
the select committee with the filing of a 
financial statement alone. A combina- 
tion of that and the tax return is 
needed. Iam using this case as one ex- 
ample to show that a committee needs 
that information to look into such ques- 
tions. The committee needs the combi- 
nation of both. 

This is one of the items that was 
called to the attention of the majority 
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and minority leaders back in 1963 along 
with certain other allegations about un- 
usual amounts of cash that Mr. Baker 
had on hand, which prompted me to 
submit in early October the resolution 
which started this investigation. 

I am merely citing these as some of 
the items which would have called that 
information to the attention of the se- 
lect committee as a result of the combi- 
nation filing of a statement of assets and 
liabilities and a tax return by Bobby 
Baker, unless he had filed a false return. 

A complete report would also have 
shown the financial holdings in Serv-U 
Corp., which Mr. Baker asserted he 
did not own but which by his own 
records was later established to be 
owned by him. 

Had he been required to file his tax 
returns and net worth statement with 
the committee, the committee would 
have had that information. We should 
bear in mind that all these facts were 
established without the assistance of 
Bobby Baker, who insisted on taking the 
fifth amendment after he saw he was 
about to be caught. 

I should like to review briefly another 
instance which would not have been 
revealed by any financial disclosure but 
which would have been picked up if 
there had been a combination or re- 
quirement of both financial disclosure as 
well as tax return. 

Without tax returns neither the com- 
mittee nor anyone else has been able 
to determine where Mr. Robert Baker 
got the $46,550 in cash. No one has been 
able to determine where it came from, 
Bobby Baker took the fifth amendment, 
thumbed his nose at the taxpayers, so 
to speak, and said it was nobody’s busi- 
ness where he got it. 

There are many items of cash which 
were established to have come from 
Baker’s office—mostly in $100 bills— 
during his service as secretary to the 
majority of the U.S. Senate. 

I cite an instance as to how he used 
this cash. Again, it would not show 
up on just a disclosure of a financial 
statement of assets and liabilities. 

In October 1961 Robert Baker gave 
Mr. Richard Darling, an employee work- 
ing in the office of secretary to the ma- 
jority under Bobby Baker, $13,750 in 
cash—mostly in $100 bills—with instruc- 
tions to buy 500 shares of MGIC stock at 
a broker’s office. Mr. Darling, according 
to the testimony, took the cash, bought 
the stock for Bobby Baker, and put it in 
his own name, Richard Darling. 

He brought the stock to Bobby Baker’s 
office, room F-80 in the Capitol, as was 
revealed, endorsed the certificate of stock 
immediately, and turned it over to Bobby 
Baker. Bobby Baker owned the stock 
from the beginning bought with $13,750. 
He never reported that amount of money 
anywhere. He would not tell anyone 
where he had received it. He bought the 
stock in the name of an employee of the 
Senate. The employee immediately en- 
dorsed the stock over to Mr. Baker. 
Under the pending resolution Mr. Baker 
could have filed his financial statement, 
with no indication that he owned the 
stock. There was no record to show that 
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it had never been transferred to his 
name. Mr. Darling would not have in- 
cluded in his statement that he owned 
the stock for he had endorsed it over to 
Mr. Baker. 

Therefore it is necessary to have a 
combination of both the financial state- 
ment and the tax return of Mr. Baker. 

In November 1962 Mr. Baker gave Mrs. 
Gertrude Novak $13,300, which she 
picked up in his office in the Capitol. She 
deposited that amount in the American 
National Bank in Washington. The pro- 
ceeds were used to make a payment on 
the property in Ocean City, Md., which 
they jointly owned. The money was de- 
posited in the account of Alfred S. No- 
vak, her husband. A check in the same 
amount was made payable to Mrs. Freed, 
Reading, Pa., from whom they had 
bought the property. 

Mrs. Novak testified that she called 
Mr. Baker’s office and that there was a 
“heap of money” on the desk and that 
she and Miss Carole Tyler, Mr. Baker’s 
secretary, counted out the money and 
put the rest of it back in the filing 
cabinet. 

It would be a proper question to ask 
Mr. Baker, “Where did you get that 
money?” We have a right to expect 
more from him than his taking refuge in 
the fifth amendment. That is all that 
the Rules Committee was able to get out 
of him on this point. That was all it 
could get. 

Iam not critical of the Rules Commit- 
tee. However, it is an insult to the Rules 
Committee and to the Senate, for whom 
this young man worked, to have him re- 
fuse to tell where he got that money. 

This was cash, all in $100 bills, in “a 
heap” on the desk from which this 
amount was counted out. This trans- 
action would show up in a tax return be- 
cause it was deposited in the account of 
a partnership, but it would not have 
been discovered under the proposed dis- 
closure of asset. 

Another $2,500 in cash was given to 
Mrs. Novak in April 1962, and it was de- 
posited in the American National Bank 
of Washington on April 11, 1962. This 
was deposited in the Carousel Motel ac- 
count, which motel they jointly owned. 
Again this shows that the tax return was 
needed, and it is very proper to ask 
Bobby Baker, “Where did you get any 
such amount of money, and why did 
you have it in $100 bills lying around in 
your office and in your filing cabinet?” 

In November 1962 Bobby Baker gave 
Mrs. Novak, who was one of his partners 
and also an employee in the Capitol, an- 
other $2,000. This $2,000 was deposited 
in the American National Bank of Wash- 
ington on November 2 to the Carousel 
Motel account. 

In November 1962 Mr. Baker gave Mrs, 
Novak another $12,000, in $100 bills. 
$2,500 was deposited on November 9, 
1962, in the name of the Carousel Motel, 
construction account, in the American 
National Bank of Washington, and $9,500 
was deposited on the same day in the 
same bank, in the operating account of 
the Carousel Motel. This transaction 
would not have shown up on his dis- 
closure sheet. On the tax return, how- 
ever, he would have to show it. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
believe the Senator is reasonably accu- 
rate in reporting these transactions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Thisin- 
formation is taken from report of the 
Senator’s committee. It is also infor- 
mation that I had given to his commit- 
tee last October. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. All 
this information was taken from the re- 
ports of the hearings, from the testimony 
of Mrs. Novak, once in the public hear- 
ing and once in executive session. Not 
only did she testify to it, but it was all 
verified at the banks. We had the de- 
posit slips. There is nothing new here 
that the Senator is stating. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from North Carolinaisright. It 
is nothing new, because I gave it to the 
Senator back in October. The Senator 
then developed this information in the 
course of the testimony. I am review- 
ing it for the purpose of showing that 
the resolution which is now before the 
Senate would not accomplish the purpose 
of stopping such activities. The Sena- 
tor’s resolution, with all due respect, does 
not provide any penalties for making a 
false statement, nor would it have re- 
vealed this information. It shows the 
inadequacy of the resolution that has 
been reported by the committee. The 
substitute I offer would disclose this 
information. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In a 
moment. On January 15, 1963, Bobby 
Baker gave Mrs. Novak another $3,000 in 
cash, which was deposited in the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Washington to the 
operating account of the Carousel Mo- 
tel. This brings the amount to $46,550. 
This was all in $100 bills. Whether there 
was any more I do not know. It is 
proper to ask an employee of the Senate 
or of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment who frequently has such large 
amounts of cash in $100 bills convenient- 
ly on hand in a filing cabinet, “Where did 
you get it?“ The committee would have 
a responsibility to ask such a person, 
“Where did you get that money?” and 
the Senate has a right to expect more 
than to have that employee take the 
fifth amendment. All that Mr. Baker 
said was that to answer the questions of 
the committee would tend to incriminate 
him. 

This is a clear case for the Justice De- 
partment. 

There has been some who would argue 
to the effect that he did not violate any 
law. As everyone knows, Bobby Baker 
hired Mr. Edward Bennett Williams, one 
of the most outstanding criminal lawyers 
in the United States, to represent him. 
This lawyer told Bobby Baker, in effect, 
“You had better not talk to the commit- 
tee, for if you do you may go to jail be- 
cause you will incriminate yourself.” 
Both Bobby Baker and his lawyer 
thought that he had violated the law; 
otherwise he would have talked to the 
committee. If anyone says Bobby Baker 
did not violate the law I say merely that 
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Bobby Baker thought he had, and so did 
his lawyer. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
am not defending Mr. Baker. Mr. Baker 
did take the fifth amendment. We did 
not write the fifth amendment. He had 
a right to take advantage of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not saying this in criticism of the com- 
mittee. I am pointing it out in support 
of my amendment and to show what is 
needed. We need these reports to get at 
the facts. I give full credit to what the 
committee has established. Some of this 
information was turned over to the com- 
mittee by me, some of it not. I am not 
directing any criticism at the committee. 
We should find a solution which would 
prevent a recurrence of what happened 
and which would help the select commit- 
tee get at the facts. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Had 
the present resolution, which provides 
for any beneficial interest, been in effect 
at that time, the very thing to which the 
Senator refers would have been covered. 
Mr. Darling testified under oath before 
our committee that Bobby Baker gave 
him that money. He bought the stock, 
endorsed it, and turned it back to Bobby 
Baker. So far as we know, the stock was 
never transferred. We have no record 
of whether it was or not. But had Baker 
been required to show beneficial interest, 
he would, of course, have had to do so, 
because he owned it; it was in his name. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He 
would not have had to show that it was 
paid for with 25 $100 bills. Under the 
disclosure resolution it would not have 
been accounted for. 

However, if the committee had had 
his tax return it would have had knowl- 
edge that Mr. Baker had the stock and 
that he had paid $2,500 for it. But the 
committee did not get the information 
as to where Bobby was getting such large 
amounts of $100 bills. That is the point 
of which I am speaking, and it is more 
important than how much he owed. 
Where did he get the $46,550 in $100 bills 
which he was using to make payments 
on his notes? That is what we should 
have known in the beginning. I am sure 
the Senator from North Carolina will 
agree with me that that is a big question 
which is still unanswered as a result of 
the investigation. Where did he get the 
$46,550, which he always conveniently 
had in $100 bills, in a filing cabinet, 
everytime someone needed $2,000, $5,000, 
or $12,000? Those are the questions to 
which we need answers. The Senator’s 
committee asked Mr. Baker about that, 
and Mr. Baker took the fifth amend- 
ment. As the Senator says, we did not 
initiate the fifth amendment. It is in 
the Constitution for a purpose, but that 
still does not excuse us from fulfilling 
our responsibility. 

If the Senate is going to adopt any- 
thing today let us adopt something that 
will prevent a recurrence of the Baker 
incident and that will enable us to detect 
what is going on that may be wrong. 

Any reasonable person could have 
taken Baker’s tax return and his net 
worth statement and raised serious ques- 
tions about them. 
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On September 26, 1960, Baker filed a 
financial statement with the National 
Bank of Washington showing a net worth 
of $274,476. Less than three years later, 
on February 1, 1963, he filed a financial 
statement with the Fraternity Federal 
Savings & Loan Association of Baltimore, 
showing a net worth of $2,166,886. 

There is nothing wrong with a man’s 
making money in America if he can show 
that it was done legitimately. But when 
an examination of Mr. Baker’s tax re- 
turns show him reporting taxable income 
of only around $50,000 during this period, 
questions are in order. Any reasonable 
person knows that one cannot increase 
his net worth $2 million in three years on 
$50,000 of taxable income. That is why 
I say that both statements are needed. 
By taking the income tax return alone 
there would be no basis for saying any- 
thing was wrong; we also must take the 
financial statement. Conceivably, a 
man might have made a lucky invest- 
ment. 

But one does not in a 3-year period 
increase his net worth almost $2 mil- 
lion on a $50,000 tax liability. By put- 
ting the two together we should have had 
an investigation started long before we 
did. Baker filed a net worth statement 
on February 5, 1962, which was one year 
prior to the last one, showing a net worth 
of $1,003,587. That was an increase of 
$725.000 in a year and a half. 

In the next year, lacking 4 days, he 
added more than another $1 million of 
net worth. Certainly when one con- 
siders the relatively small amount of his 
salary and income on which he was pay- 
ing taxes during that period questions 
are raised. 

That is why I urge that we adopt my 
amendment. In order to prevent a re- 
currence, the Senate needs this infor- 
mation. If that information had been 
before the committee or the Senate we 
would have picked up these discrepancies 
of Mr. Baker’s quickly, before they got 
out of hand. We would have picked 
them up a year and half ago. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
committee is thoroughly familiar with 
all the cash that Mr. Baker handled. 
That is related in the report. I knew 
about it. As the Senator from Delaware 
has well stated, Mr. Baker did not tell 
where he got it, but he showed it on his 
income tax return. 

I assume the Treasury Department 
has some good lawyers. If one falsifies 
his income tax return, he is likely to 
end up in Atlanta. Similarly, the De- 
partment of Justice has good lawyers. 
This information is available. It is up 
to those departments to determine where 
Baker got the money and whether he is 
lying or not. 

The Senator spoke about a quick jump 
in assets. That is quite true. That fact 
is shown. 

The fact that Baker bought $28,000 
worth of Serv-U stock in 1952 or 1953, 
and valued it, according to his statement, 
at $1 million, is shown in the report. 
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When one jumps a $28,000 investment 
to $1 million in a statement to a bank, 
and the bank will not accept that state- 
ment, there is nothing that the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration or any 
other committee or anybody else can do, 
if the bank will not make a loan on that 
basis. I think they should check into 
it a little further. 

But much of Baker’s vast earnings 
were simply imaginary, according to his 
returns, which are all available. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, no. 
Not all of them were imaginary. The 
$46,000 in cash was very real. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
said a good part of them were. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Some, 
but not all. If a person filed a false h- 
nancial statement with a bank in an en- 
deavor to get a loan the bank can handle 
that. I am not trying to take care of 
that. But when false financial state- 
ments are filed with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of getting 
a Government loan that is something 
else, and Mr. Baker did this. I shall 
discuss that subject a little later. That 
is a violation of law, and the Federal 
Government can do something about it, 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
and I have a responsibility in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Iam 
thoroughly familiar with that. The 
Senator is talking about $100,000 that 
Baker put on deposit and could not draw 
out. I presume that is what the Senator 
is talking about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. I 
shall discuss that later and also, how a 
false statement was filed with the Small 
Business Administration. 

But I shall next discuss the MGIC 
stock which was purchased. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What period does 
the $42,743 in $100 bills cover. When 
does the period begin, and when does it 
end? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In 
October 1961 Mr. Baker gave Richard 
Darling $13,750 to buy some stock, with 
instructions to put it in Richard Darling’s 
name, Darling was an employee of Mr. 
Baker's, working in his office. Mr. Dar- 
ling gave his address as Bobby Baker's 
office in Washington. The stock was 
bought, endorsed to Baker, and put in 
his safe. That was in October 1961. 

In November 1962 there was $13,300 
in cash. On April 11, 1962, there was 
$2,500 in cash. On November 2, 1962, 
there was $2,000; and on November 9, 
1962, $12,000. On January 15, 1963, 
there was $3,000. 

Between October 1961 and January 
1963 there was around $46,000 in cash, 
practically all in $100 bills. This was 
taken out of the file cabinet in his office. 

Mr. President (Mr. Risicorr in the 
chair), next I wish to review certain 
purchases of stock in the MGIC Corp. 
and demonstrate how it would not show 
up on a public disclosure. Before doing 
that, I should like to review briefly how 
the MGIC Corp. began and the favorable 
rulings it received from the departments. 
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The record shows that on January 22, 
1959, the MGIC Corp. filed an application 
for a ruling with the Treasury Depart- 
ment affecting its tax liability. This was 
a very important ruling for this company. 

On May 21, 1959, about 4 months later, 
the application was rejected by the 
Treasury Department. 

On June 1, 1959, the company resub- 
mitted its application and asked for its 
reexamination. 

On July 10, 1959, the resubmitted ap- 
plication was rejected again by the 
Treasury Department. This was July 10, 
1959. 

About 30 days later, in August of 
1959—I do not have the exact date—this 
company gave Bobby Baker what in ef- 
fect was an option on 50 units of its stock 
at $575 per unit, a total of $28,750. 

It is interesting to note that based on 
the company’s own reports with SEC it 
had no legal right to sell this stock prior 
to its being listed by the SEC. This was 
in August 1959. 

They received their last rejection from 
the Treasury in July 1959. 

They gave Baker a right to buy 50 
units of stock at $575 per unit for a total 
of $28,750. 

Immediately after that the company 
resubmitted an application for another 
ruling. Various correspondence passed 
between it and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but on May 25, 1960, the Treasury 
Department approved the ruling. 

In the meantime, after this grant of 
the option to Mr. Baker, on September 
23, 1959, the MGIC Corp. applied to the 
SEC for regisration of its stock. They 
wished to sell 40,000 shares of stock at 
$25 a share. 

An amendment was filed with the SEC 
on December 28, 1959, and again on 
February 8, 1960. On February 25, 1960, 
the application was approved by the 
SEC. The offering price of the stock at 
that time—this 40,000 shares—was $115 
per unit. Each unit represented four 
shares of MGIC at $25 and one share of 
GIA at $15. 

It is interesting to note that between 
the time Baker had been given the op- 
tion and the time the stock was listed 
it had been split 8 for 1, which meant on 
the date it was approved these units of 
Baker’s were worth $46,000, against the 
cost of $28,750. 

Let us see what happened to this stock 
of Baker’s and where it was distributed. 
That question is very important. 

Mr. and Mrs. Novak bought 10 units 
of stock in MGIC Corp. at a cost of $12,- 
000, and they were to put this stock in 
their own name, not in Baker’s name, 
They were to advance all of the $12,000, 
and Baker was to get one-half the profit, 
if any. This was all revealed in testi- 
mony before the committee. Baker’s 
one-half of the profit on this stock, which 
he persuaded Mr. and Mrs. Novak to 
buy for $12,000, was $37,699.95. He had 
no money invested in it. 

Allegedly, the stock was bought from 
Walter Adams and Eddie Adams for 
$12,000. This was testimony as given by 
Mrs. Novak to the Rules Committee. The 
committee record shows that the stock 
was purchased from Walter and Eddie 
Adams for $12,000. 
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But what was not brought out in the 
committee, and which I did not know 
at the time, was that the stock which 
was transferred to Mr. and Mrs. Novak 
was not stock which Baker had arranged 
to buy from Walter and Eddie Adams, as 
was alleged in the testimony before the 
committee and as Mr. and Mrs. Novak 
thought. The stock which was trans- 
ferred to Mr, and Mrs. Novak was in 
reality stock which Baker himself al- 
ready owned. It had been held during 
this interval in the name of H, Fried- 
man. The stock which was transferred 
to Gertrude and Alfred Novak was stock 
which Mr. Baker had been holding in 
the name of H. Friedman. 

Furthermore, this was Mr. Baker’s own 
stock which was being sold to Mr, and 
Mrs. Novak for $12,000 and it had cost 
Mr. Baker $5,750. 

Therefore, when Baker proposed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Novak that they buy this stock 
at $12,000 what they did not know was 
that they were buying stock which Mr. 
Baker himself already owned and had 
been holding in the name of a third 
party, which cost him $5,750. 

Baker started with $6,250 profit plus 
one-half of all future profits. I did 
see where he put the $6,250 on his tax 
return, 

Mr. Baker owned this stock between 
August 1959 and March 8, 1960, when 
it was purchased and transferred in the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. Novak. 

This too would not have shown up on 
a public disclosure sheet alone. It would 
have required his tax return as well as 
the public disclosure sheet to show it. 
Therefore, we must have both if we are 
to do a proper job. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is the Senator referring 
to the Serv-U Corp. or to the MGIC 
stock? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I did 
not mean to say Serv-U. MGIC stock is 
what I meant to say. 

Mr. CASE. I do not know which one 
it was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. MGIC, 
If I said Serv-U, I meant MGIC, because 
I am dealing only with MGIC stock 
which was purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
Novak for $12,000. 

Mr. President, (Mr. McGovern in the 
chair), I say this without any criticism of 
Mr. and Mrs. Novak. I point it 
out merely because they thought they 
were buying Adams’ stock. 

Certain Government employees were 
cut in on a part of this profit on the 
MGIC stock which was bought by Mr. 
Baker in 1959. He took delivery of the 
stock until March 8, 1960. 

It is rather significant that Mrs. Novak 
was working at this time in the Senate 
Small Business Committee. Also four 
units of stock on which Baker had an 
option in August 1959 were made avail- 
able to James W. Wilson. He was an 
employee of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee in the Senate at the time. 

Mr. John N. Yingling, another mem- 
ber of the staff of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, was cut in on 
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four units of the stock. Mr. Yingling 
did not put his stock in his own name. 
He had it registered in the name of Mr. 
Lightle, address room F-80. This was 
Bobby Baker's Capitol office. 

The stock was never transferred to 
him. Subsequently, it was transferred 
to a broker. Again, this would not show 
on the financial statement alone. It 
would require a combination of tax re- 
turns to show the ultimate profits. Each 
of these blocks involved about $26,000 for 
a $2,500 investment. So, certainly it is 
proper to ask what these employees did 
to help this company in order to be cut 
in on this lucrative deal. Why did they 
not use their own names if they thought 
the deal was legitimate and proper? 

Mr. Scott I. Peek, the administrative 
assistant to the Senator from Florida, 
was likewise cut in on a part of the 
MGIC stock. This, too, was held in a 
third name. Incidentally, much of this 
stock was held in the name of third par- 
ties. Therefore, public disclosure of the 
stock which was in their names as of 
January 1 of that year would not show 
the desired information. In each of 
these instances, the $2,500 investment in 
the company made before these impor- 
tant rulings which were pending before 
both the SEC and the Treasury Depart- 
ment were made, represented around 
a $20,000 to $25,000 profit. 

Bobby Baker and these employees of 
the Senate were not cut in on this prof- 
itable deal for nothing. 

Another $2,300 worth of this stock was 
turned over to a lobbyist of one of the 
labor organizations, Mr. Maywood 
Boggs. That same stock was later sold 
back to Mr. Baker, as I pointed out the 
other day, for $4,600, and on the day it 
was sold back to Mr. Baker for $4,600 it 
had a market value of over $30,000. Un- 
der the law, if stock is transferred from 
one individual to another individual at 
a price below the market value, it repre- 
sents a gift on the part of the donor, in 
which event he must pay a gift tax; or 
it represents straight income on the part 
of the recipient, in which event he must 
pay income tax on it. I say that both 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Boggs should be 
questioned as to whether they have re- 
ported this transaction on their income 
tax returns. Approximately $25,000 is 
taxable either to Mr. Baker or to Mr. 
Boggs. It cannot be brushed aside as a 
negligible factor to either. Nearly all 
the employees who are mentioned put 
the stock in the name of a third party 
with the address of room F-80, which 
was Bobby Baker’s office in the Capitol. 
Then the third party conveniently en- 
dorsed the stock in blank over to these 
individuals, but it was not transferred on 
the company’s records. Public disclosure 
would not have revealed these transac- 
tions. Officially it would not have shown 
up on their records. 

We must have a combination of the 
tax return and the assets disclosure if 
we are really going to find out what an 
individual has done. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
yield in a moment. 
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Mr. President, I shall now read one 
paragraph concerning the importance at- 
tached to the tax rulings by the MGIC 
in their annual report. It reads: 

A very important development was the 
reversal of a ruling by the Treasury Depart- 
ment which declared a contingency reserve 
taxable income. The reversal means that 
contributions to that fund will be taxed 
only after they have been held for 15 years. 
This will insure not only maximum reserve 
for unusual losses that may occur during 
stress periods, but will substantially in- 
crease our investment income in years to 
come. 


This ruling was extremely important 
to the company. In addition, it was im- 
portant to the company that it receive 
SEC approval of its application for a list- 
ing of the stock. 

The information which I have—and 
which the committee could have devel- 
oped if it had wished by calling in the 
SEC representatives—is that there were 
telephone calls from some of the Sena- 
ate committees on which these em- 
ployees served who were cut in on this 
stock, interceding with the SEC on be- 
half of these companies. I think these 
agencies should be checked in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make sure that Senators all hear this 
particular statement. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator has informa- 
tion suggesting that employees on the 
payroll of one or another branch of Con- 
gress were cut in on the transaction or 
given a part of the options that he had 
on MGIC stock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CASE. And that certain of these 
individuals interceded with Govern- 
ment agencies whose rulings with re- 
gard to that corporation very greatly 
affected the value of the stock. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
received calls from members of the com- 
mittee with which these men were asso- 
ciated. That is correct. Whether those 
were calls by the same individuals or by 
other individuals, I do not know. But 
that can be developed by the commit- 
tee. There is a strong indication that 
there were calls to these agencies. The 
suggestion was that they had more than 
a casual interest in the way the rulings 
were made. 

Mr. CASE. There is an inference that 
Mr. Baker, not wanting to make the calls 
himself, arranged to let others do it and 
let them share in the profit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is no question that that was done. It 
was a clever arrangement. The stock 
was carried in the names of third per- 
sons. It was carried in the name of 
other individuals so he would not show 
up on the books of the company as a 
stockholder. That in itself is suspicious. 
If there was nothing wrong with it, why 
was it not listed in their own names, in 
an open and aboveboard manner? 

Under public disclosure we would get 
only disclosures of transactions which 
are open and aboveboard. We would 
not obtain disclosures of transactions 
which are of a somewhat questionable 
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nature. In order to get to the bottom 
of it we must have access to the person’s 
tax return, as well as the disclosure of 
assets and liabilities. 

Mr. Wilson’s stock was put in his name. 
He was on the staff of the Democratic 
policy committee. It was put in his 
name on March 8. Mr. Yingling’s, a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, was not put in his name. It 
was put in the name of J. E. Lightle, 
another individual who had no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the particular stock 
transaction. Then, when it was trans- 
ferred afterward from Mr. Lightle it was 
still not transferred to Mr. Yingling, but 
it was transferred to a brokerage account 
and sold in the name of the broker. 

I do not make this statement as a 
criticism of the committee for the in- 
formation it developed. The committee 
could only develop information based on 
the facts it had. Certainly it developed 
a great deal of information. But instead 
of asking merely for public disclosure, 
I think it is well for us to point out 
what public disclosure would do and what 
it would not do. It is necessary for the 
committee to have access to the individ- 
ual’s tax returns. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. In 
answer to the statement of the Senator, I 
want it distinctly understood that all the 
items of information the Senator has 
given is contained in the report, starting 
on page 33. They are listed name by 
name. The committee determined that 
Baker’s stock was not in hisname. The 
committee discovered in whose name it 
was, and to whom it was issued. The in- 
formation is contained in the report. We 
also have the information as to the 
amount of money that was paid for it. 

On the basis of either of the recom- 
mendations before the Senate, if he were 
required to show a beneficial interest in 
the stock he would have had to show it, 
unless he lied about it. Of course, if he 
did that, we would not find out. I think 
the Senator overlooked one thing in his 
discourse. No one asked the committee 
to check with the SEC. We did check 
with the SEC. The only person who 
showed up with his hand in the cookie 
jar was Representative Byrnes of Wis- 
consin. 

If the Senator will turn to page 34 
of the report, he will observe the follow- 
ing language: 

MGIC then enlisted the assistance of Con- 
gressman JOHN W. BYRNES of Wisconsin, who 
in January 1960 urged IRS to reconsider its 
ruling advising that “unless this matter can 
be resolved administratively, I think it most 
essential that legislation be enacted so as to 
permit this type of operation.” The Con- 
gressman introduced such legislation in the 
form of H.R. 1103, on March 10, 1960. After 
additional analysis, IRS concluded that ex- 
isting legal precedents supported reversal of 
the unfavorable ruling and in May 1960 is- 


sued a favorable ruling. Subsequently, H.R. 
1103 was withdrawn. 


That was the testimony of Mr. BYRNES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
committee had Mr. Max Karl, president 
of MGIC, on the stand before the tele- 
vision cameras. We obtained a list of 
every single stockholder of the MGIC, 
and we know everything about it. It is 
in the book. We know who transferred 
what amount of stock to whom and what 
was paid for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
know how much information the com- 
mittee has. In all due respect to the 
committee’s report, I wish to point out 
that all the information as to the trans- 
fers was not in the report. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. If 
the stock was transferred on the books of 
the company, the information is here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct about the employees— 
the fact that Mr. Darling worked in 
Bobby Baker’s office; that Mr. Wilson 
was on the staff of the Democratic Policy 
Committee; that Maywood Boggs was a 
lobbyist for the AFL-CIO; that Mr. Scott 
I. Peek was administrative assistant to 
the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS]; and that Mr. Yingling was a 
member of the staff of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. All of that in- 
formation was before the committee. 

The material included the information 
about Representative Byrnes. I am well 
aware that the committee had the infor- 
mation because I presented all the names 
and addresses to the chairman when I 
was before the committee last October. 
The committee may have developed ad- 
ditional information thereon, but I still 
say that there were calls made by some 
employees from the committees of the 
Senate. These are in addition to the ac- 
tion that was taken by Representative 
Byrnes. There were calls made by em- 
ployees of the U.S. Senate who were 
members of those committees. There is 
no question about it. Whether it is in 
the report or not I do not know. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
statement comes from the Senator. We 
have no evidence on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, it 
comes from me; but I stand by it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
There is no evidence whatsoever. Our 
investigators went to the SEC and 
checked. 

We were not informed that that was 
the case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not know what they informed the com- 
mittee; but why did the committee not 
ask the agencies direct? 

I point out again that we need a com- 
bination of both tax returns and fi- 
nancial statements. I spoke of Mr. 
Karl’s appearance before the commit- 
tee. Ishould like to read from the pros- 
pectus that was approved by the SEC on 
October 17 for the sale of the stock. I 
should like to read from page 40 of that 
report to show what this company was 
doing and why some of the stock was put 
out at low prices to people holding posi- 
tions in which they could help the com- 
pany. I read from page 40 of the com- 
pany's report: 

Beginning in February 1960, and continu- 
ing until October of that year, MGIC was 
offering its common stock at $2.50 per share 
(as adjusted). As indicated elsewhere, the 
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original intent was to offer these shares to 
selected executives of savings and loan asso- 
ciations and other persons employed or oth- 
erwise having an interest in the mortgage 
lending industry, particularly in States 
where MGIC was then licensed to do busi- 
ness. 


That stock was offered to those peo- 
ple at $2.50 a share at a time when it was 
offered to the public at around $25 a 
share. I have no reason to think other- 
wise than that it was Mr. Baker and the 
other employees who are referred to as 
being among those persons who held 
positions in which they could be of as- 
sistance to that company. Otherwise, 
why were they cut in at a price below the 
market price? They were cut in at a 
price far below that which the stock was 
offered to the public. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does not the Senator find 
a curious and close analogy between a 
preferred list of the kind described here 
with regard to the MGIC stock and that 
kind of preferred list which was so com- 
mon and became so completely dis- 
credited before the depression in Wall 
Street? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is no question about it. Certainly no 
company that is issuing stock, cuts in a 
public official on the ground floor at 10 
percent of the market valuation unless it 
has a purpose in mind. 

Mr. CASE. Unless it expects to get 
something out of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Unless 
it expects to get something in return. 
Any public official who naively believes 
that he is being cut in at a price below 
the market price without something be- 
ing expected of him does not recognize 
the facts of life. 

These examples raise grave questions 
of propriety. I repeat again without too 
much fear of contradiction that calls 
were made by employees of the commit- 
tees. Whether the calls came from the 
same person buying the stock would not 
make too much difference. It is very 
easy for a person involved to get Dick or 
Harry to make his calls. But the record 
shows that the calls were made. 

I point to another example that would 
not show up on the public disclosure 
sheet, showing that an income tax re- 
turn should accompany the reports. 
Again this information is based upon the 
committee records. I wish to give the 
committee credit. I am speaking of the 
situation as they developed it. The par- 
ticular case to which I refer involves a 
Mr. Thompson, who is connected with 
the Murchisons in Texas. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Thompson appears on page 
992 to 993 of the printed testimony of the 
committee. It shows that in April 1961 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Baker bought 
500 shares of Investors Diversified Serv- 
ice stock at a purchase price of $111,000. 
To finance the transaction they borrowed 
the money from the First National Bank 
in Dallas, the note being signed by Mr. 
Thompson alone, and not by Bobby 
Baker. 

The stock was put up as collateral. 
On October 16, 1961, he sold the stock, 
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receiving a total of $139,943.83. Again 
it was sold in Mr. Thompson’s name. 
After deducting the cost, plus interest 
and accounting for the dividends re- 
ceived, they each had a profit on the 
transaction of $13,082.44. Mr. Baker re- 
ceived his check from Mr. Thompson for 
that amount, representing one-half of 
his profit. At no time did Baker have 
the stock listed in his name, nor did he 
have his name on the note. So it did 
not show up in either his assets or lia- 
bilities. It would show up only on his 
income tax return as $13,082.44 from a 
source for which we would have no in- 
vestment record anywhere. 

The deal was referred to as a Texas 
deal. One man puts up all the money 
and the other man gets half the profit. 
I have heard of deals, but this is about 
the “screwiest” arrangement of which 
I have ever heard. I am sure there is 
more to the story than either of us knows 
at this particular time. We find that 
this same Mr. Thompson, from Texas, 
cut Baker in on another deal. This time 
they bought 2,990 shares of MGIC stock 
and signed a note in the amount of 
$110,000 to pay for it. The stock cost 
them about $63,000 or $64,000. The dif- 
ference was refunded and paid on their 
note. Later they bought another 9,000 
shares of MGIC stock at $27.50 per 
share. They entered into another so- 
called Texas deal, in which one man puts 
up all the money and the other man is 
supposed to get half the profit. 

How much they will ultimately make 
on that deal I do not know. They have 
sold a part of the stock—3,500 shares— 
and they made a profit of about around 
$19,250, which again would show up on 
the tax return if the tax return were 
properly filed; but it would not show up 
on a statement of assets, because the 
stock is not in his name; and it would 
not show up in his liabilities, because it 
was not until some time after that that 
Baker signed a note. The money was 
borrowed by the other individual. 

So, in my opinion, we must have both 
documents, because a financial state- 
ment of assets alone would not have 
shown that transaction at all. 

A man who wanted to cover up his op- 
erations could drive a truck through the 
loopholes in the committee’s resolution. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not true, too, along 
the same line, that in many cases these 
notes which were executed and delivered 
by Mr. Baker were, in fact, not regarded 
by the receiver of the notes as binding at 
all, but as a cover either for donations 
or influence? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Under the terms of the Senator’s pro- 
posal, he would have to ask for Mr. 
Thompson’s tax returns, and so forth, 
because he is the man who borrowed the 
money and paid it to Mr. Bobby Baker. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; the 
committee would not need Mr. Thomp- 
son’s tax returns, unless it thought there 
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was something wrong, because after the 
sale, it was testified, he said he gave 
Bobby Baker the approximately $13,000, 
and that would have shown up on Baker’s 
income tax return. If the committee 
wanted to ask some questions of Mr. 
Thompson—as it properly did—it could 
do so, but the committee would have no 
knowledge of the associations between 
Mr. Thompson and Bobby Baker unless 
it had before it the item of $13,000. It 
was not included in Mr. Baker’s assets 
or liabilities, because at no time was it 
in Baker’s name. It was not sold in his 
name. The only place Baker’s name got 
into it was when he received the $13,000 
5 what was said to be profit on a Texas 
deal. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
very thing this resolution would do, from 
what Mr. Thompson said would be to 
make it necessary for Mr. Baker to re- 
port it, because he had a beneficial in- 
terest in it, according to Mr. Thompson. 
They had an understanding that Mr. 
Baker would have half of the profits. 
That was testified to on page 36, by Mr. 
Thompson. Baker would have hed to say 
he had a beneficial interest. But it 
would not have shown up in what the 
Senator is talking about. He would have 
had to report it on this basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It 
would have definitely shown up on his 
tax returns. I am not so naive as to 
believe Mr. Baker would have reported 
this on his financial statement as con- 
tingent income because after all he did 
not report it on his financial returns. 
The Senator knows it, and I know it. In 
the first place, when any man enters into 
this kind of a deal questions are in order. 
I still say there is more behind it than 
the Senator or I know about. One does 
not go to a man with a transaction in- 
volving $111,000 and another transac- 
tion of over $100,000, in which he signs 
the note, puts up all his money, and say, 
“I will give you half of what we make. 
If we lose, I will lose it all.” That may 
be done in Texas, but it is not done in the 
State where I come from. 

We could find the information in his 
tax returns. Even assuming that such 
an item would be picked up by the pro- 
posal of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, by the same token it would be 
picked up in two places as the result of 
the proposal I am making. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
would like the Senator to tell me how, 
in his amendment, it would be possible 
to make a man tell the truth. If he 
falsified an income tax return, he would 
be subject to penalty, but other than 
that, how would the Senator’s proposal 
make a person tell the truth? All we 
can go by is the testimony we have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I said 
in the beginning that a man might file 
false statements under the resolution. 
Witnesses can go before the committee 
and not tell the truth. We cannot make 
a man tell the truth, but if we have this 
information we may be able to determine 
whether he is telling the truth. Whena 
man comes before the committee and 
says, “This is a deal in which I am put- 
ting up $200,000 and furnishing all the 
money, and I will take all the loss but 
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give some Government official half the 
profit,” it is a matter for further inquiry. 
I do not believe that that is done without 
some ulterior motive. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Ido 
not believe that merely looking at Bobby 
Baker’s income tax return would be 
enough. The reason we knew that a 
certain transaction occurred was that 
Mr. Thompson gave us that information 
before the committee. The income tax 
return would not have shown that, be- 
cause he did not report it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from North Carolina said that; 
I did not. I did not intend to discuss 
Mr. Baker’s income tax return. But 
since the Senator has mentioned it, the 
fact that he did not report it makes him 
subject to a violation of the income tax 
laws because Mr. Thompson told the 
committee he gave him that money. 

If the Internal Revenue Service does 
its proper duty the mere fact that it was 
not on Bobby Baker’s tax return will give 
them an opportunity to ask him to ex- 
plain why he did not report it. But I 
was not going to go into the income tax 
return today. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
wish to elaborate on that particular 
statement. I am not saying it was not 
reported. We could not figure out if it 
was. The Treasury Department is capa- 
ble of processing and prosecuting. The 
committee had no authority to do it. 
That is not in the resolution. 

Mr. of Delaware. The 
Senator brought up the point. I am not 
commenting on it, except to let what the 
Senator said stand. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
think the Senator is intimating that the 
Treasury Department is derelict in not 
doing something about it. We have for- 
warded the information to the Treasury 
Department. The Department has it. 
If it finds that he has not paid a tax on 
it, the matter is in its hands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is in 
its hands. I am not intimating whether 
the Treasury Department is derelict or 
not, but I have seen the Department 
move a great deal faster in the case of 
other taxpayers than it has in this in- 
stance. I venture to say that if the 
average American citizen were in the 
same position as Bobby Baker the De- 
partment would have moved faster. I 
believe the Senator will agree with me. 

I wish to discuss another instance in 
which an item would not show up on a 
financial disclosure sheet and in which 
it would be necessary to have a tax 
return to get the information. 

I refer to the finanical real estate 
deal which Bobby Baker and his associ- 
ates entered into in Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla., of which the committee is aware. 
This involves a company by the name of 
Wertco, Inc. The record shows that 
Baker and his associates were stock- 
holders, but the record also shows that 
the stock interest which Bobby Baker 
had in this company was registered in 
the name of a Mr. Webb, and was not in 
his name at all. Therefore, again, pub- 
lic disclosure would not show the in- 
formation. Yet this is the company 
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which negotiated a loan with Hoffa’s 
Teamsters Union. 

Again I feel there is a great need for 
this information. When a group of 
Senate employees enters into a business 
transaction being financed by Jimmy 
Hoffa, it is time to get information as 
to just how close they are to Mr. Hoffa. 
We need information as to why Mr. Hoffa 
financed this deal and why Bobby 
Baker’s stock was never in his own 
name. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
record plainly shows that Mr. Baker did 
not have any stock in that transaction. 
He had made arrangements to go into it. 
When he found that it would mean bor- 
rowing money from Mr. Hoffa or from 
et Teamsters Union, he did not go into 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
record shows that someone claimed what 
the Senator has stated. That statement 
does not prove it. When Bobby Baker 
was asked about it he took the fifth 
amendment. Let Bobby Baker tell the 
Senate when he got in and when he got 
out of the company. I am not accepting 
any fourth-hand statement from anyone 
whom he sent to say he was not in it. 
He never answered that question. There 
is nothing in the record to show that 
Baker is not still in the company. I do 
not think he is, but there is nothing in 
the record to show when he got out. 
Baker took the fifth amendment. 

A loan was arranged with Hoffa’s 
Teamsters Union. I have no record to 
show when it was paid off. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
do not agree with the Senator. This all 
appears at page 48 of the committee re- 
port. I say this without any suggestion 
of criticism. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
in whose name was Mr. Baker’s stock 
put? Does the record show in whose 
name the stock was placed? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Bobby Baker never bought any stock. 
He never got any stock in this trans- 
action. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
was testimony to show that money was 
put up for him. His money was in it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Not 
Baker stock. I refer the Senator to page 
48. That company later went broke. 
Someone made the remark that Baker 
was smart enough not to get into some- 
thing that would go broke. We have 
the list of stockholders. Baker is not 
shown as a stockholder. I am not de- 
fending Baker, but the record of the in- 
vestigation shows that when he found 
that he would be required to sign a note 
with the Teamsters Union, if he became 
a stockholder, to get this money, he re- 
fused to do it, and backed out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I can 
understand Mr. Baker’s refusal to sign 
a note. He was rather notorious for not 
signing notes. If someone signed a note 
for him it would not have shown up as 
being the property of Mr. Baker. This 
company was established, and Mr. Baker 
was listed as a stockholder under another 
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mame. The company did negotiate a 
loan with the Teamsters Union. The 
fact that it went broke later is beside 
the point. There is no record to show 
when he came out of it. Baker was a 
stockholder at one point. Where did 
he come out, and when did he come out? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
record is before us, at page 48 of the re- 
port. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. This is 
one instance that I called to the atten- 
tion of the committee. Iam well aware 
of it. I have copies of most of the stock 
certificates here. I know about it. 

I wish to discuss another deal of 
Baker's which would show up on his in- 
come tax return and not on a financial 
statement. This was a lucrative deal 
that he worked out to get a kickback on 
all the beef that came in from Haiti. 
Two deals were involved. I do not have 
both of them before me. I shall discuss 
only one of them. I shall discuss the 
last contract; however, the first contract 
was practically the same. He got about 
a penny a pound on it, and he got a half 
cent a pound on the last. This was all 
testified to before the committee by the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. Kentor, of the Packers Meat Provi- 
sion Co. in Chicago, discussed this sub- 
ject with me. He had made an arrange- 
ment to buy the beef. It was a proper 
arrangement. I am not expressing any 
criticism of the company. The arrange- 
ment was for him to buy beef at a cer- 
tain price per pound. As they were nego- 
tiating to buy this beef they were told 
after they had agreed on the price—let 
us say 36% cents a pound—that one- 
half cent a pound was to be sent to 
Bobby Baker and his partner. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is bringing out a very important 
item in these proceedings. It was not 
followed through with a full investiga- 
tion. 

As the Senator has said, Mr. Kentor, 
president of the Packers Meat Provision 
Co., testified that in order for his concern 
to purchase HAMPCO meat, he was 
forced to pay one-half cent per pound 
commission to the law firm of Tucker & 
Baker. HAMPCO is the Haitian-Ameri- 
can Meat Provision Co. Mr. Kentor 
testified that his agreement to pay this 
commission was made with Mr. Marshall 
Dancy. In order to find out why Kentor 
was compelled to pay this commission, 
and in order to discover the real reason 
why HAMPCO was retaining Baker with 
a percentage of the profits agreement, 
the minority moved to summon Marshall 
Dancy as a witness. 

Of course, like all other requests, this 
was denied. It was voted down. 

Appendix 3, at page 106 of the com- 
mittee report, shows the agreement set 
forth. Tucker & Baker were to receive 
this commission. It was a most unusual 
arrangement. We could not ascertain 
all the ramifications without the help of 
witnesses. We did not have the oppor- 
tunity to examine those witnesses. How- 
ever, at the time when Congress was 
faced with the problem of meat imports, 
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we discovered that an employee of the 
Senate was being paid a commission on 
meat imports; yet we were unable to ex- 
plore that subject, the reason being, as 
stated many times, that the investigation 
was never completed. It reached a cer- 
tain point in the investigation and there 
it stopped. We were unable to secure the 
testimony of witnesses like Marshall 
Dancy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
committee records show that first it was 
claimed as being finder's fees. 

As a matter of fact, the company in 
Haiti which, by the way, has American 
connections, was having difficulty in hav- 
ing its plant approved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. After this arrange- 
ment was made in Washington with Mr. 
Baker—and the Department of Agricul- 
ture insisted there was no connection, I 
wish to make clear—their approval was 
given. On August 16, 1963, the Packers 
Provision Co. paid Baker & Tucker 
$3,522.91. They received a receipt from 
Tucker & Baker for legal services, not for 
finder’s fees. 

There is another check on May 13, 
1963, for $2,134.37, which, it is stated, 
was for contractual services. Then 
there was an additional check for $459 
even. This was marked for legal serv- 
ices rendered in February 1963. 

A third check was made out in the 
amount of $2,185.92 on October 23, 1963, 
for which I do not have the receipt, be- 
cause Mr. Kentor said it was customary 
to decide what it was for after he had 
sent the check. 

I point out that these are bills that 
were marked for legal services. I asked 
the company what legal service Mr. 
Baker or Mr. Tucker had rendered to it, 
and they replied, “None whatsoever.” 
They did not even know that Baker & 
Tucker were lawyers. They had never 
met them. They were merely told that 
in order to get the contract they 
would have to pay a fee of one-half cent 
a pound to some Mr. Baker in Wash- 
ington. They had no knowledge as to 
what service Baker & Tucker ever ren- 
dered the company. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is in the files a 
document headed: 

Subject: Haitian American Meat & Pro- 
vision Corp., S.A. 


It reads as follows: 
JANUARY 10, 1963. 

To: Mr. Clint Murchison, Jr.; Mr. Marshall 
F. Dancy; Mr. Herbert L. Stern; Mr. Bill 
R. Steed; Mr. Robert F. Thompson; Mr. 
Gene W. Hewett. 

From: A. D. Haas. 

Subject: Haitian American Meat & Provision 
Corp., S.A. 

(Interoffice correspondence.) 

The following agreement was reached be- 
tween HAMPCO, S.A., and the law firm of 
Tucker & Baker, Washington, D.C., pursuant 
to various earlier discussions. As a legal 
retainer, HAMPCO will pay to Tucker & Bak- 
er, Suite 605, Headquarters Building, 2000 
P. Street NW, Dupont Circle, Washington, 
D.C., Attention; Mr, Robert G. Baker, part- 
ner, commencing with the period beginning 
December 1, 1962, an amount equal to 10 
percent of the net profit of HAMPCO up to 
a cumulative maximum of $30,000 per an- 
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num. This will be paid monthly by HAMP- 
CO by check drawn on the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Port-au-Prince Branch, for the 
previous 30-day period. Normally, financial 
statements are completed for the previous 
month by the 15th-25th of month follow- 
ing. At that time, disbursement will be made 
by Bill R. Steed to Tucker & Baker. The 
disbursement will be made to the nearest 
round $100 multiple based on 10 percent of 
the net profits for the previous month. 

Tucker & Baker will forward its statement 
to HAMPCO in Port-au-Prince for voucher 
Purposes covering the amount disbursed each 
month for a retainer on legal services, 

Net profit is defined as the net profit as 
presently shown on the monthly financial 
statement of HAMPCO, with all appropriate 
charges made against gross income based on 
present accounting practice. 

The first retainer is to be paid in late 
January covering December 1962. Annual 
periods will be from December of each year 
to December of the following year comput- 
ing the culminative retainer limit. 

A. D. Haas. 


This points out that the refusal to call 
Dancy, to call Murchison, and to call the 
other people did not afford the commit- 
tee an opportunity for investigation. We 
did not know the full implications of all 
these things, in which a Senate employee, 
receiving 10 percent of the net profit of 
a foreign meat company, is totally un- 
explored. We find it difficult to legislate 
or to adopt resolutions to apply a remedy 
when there has never been an investiga- 
tion. The investigation has never pro- 
ceeded. 

I thank the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, WiLLiams]. I do not want to enter 
into a debate on the investigation, but 
this is the first meat transaction to which 
I referred, and I appreciate the action of 
the Senator from Nebraska in placing 
these statistics in the Recorp. I did not 
have them readily available. I was re- 
ferring to an arrangement with a com- 
pany in Chicago. In neither instance 
would those payments have shown up on 
a financial disclosure, because Baker did 
not own those companies. It would only 
show up as a name item on an income 
tax return. That is why I say again that 
it is necessary to have the income tax 
return for inspection, because it would 
certainly be a red flag to the committee 
if it saw that an employee of the U.S. 
Senate received $30,000, $20,000, or what- 
ever amount it might be, from some for- 
eign meat company—although, as the 
Senator from Nebraska has said, the 
meat company is not so foreign as may 
appeal. It was owned, I understood him 
to say, by the Murchisons, in Texas. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Thompson, who was cut in on the Texas 
deal in Investors Diversified Stock, and 
other MGIC stock, in which he put up 
all the money, was also connected with 
Mr. Murchison. I wish we knew more 
about the relationship between the Mur- 
chison outfit and Mr. Baker, and why 
it was so important that they cut in at 
various times, when they got $12,000, 
$16,000, $20,000, or $30,000 a year profit, 
on which they had put up no money. 
Certainly it is a proper question to be 
asked when the man is an employee of 
the Senate. 

I appreciate the position in which the 
committee found itself when Baker con- 
tinually took the fifth amendment on 
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the basis that he would incriminate him- 
self. Still I wish we knew the answers 
to the questions which were raised by his 
financial statements. 

I am not this afternoon debating the 
merits or the extent of the investigation; 
I am only debating the remedy to pre- 
vent such a situation from happening in 
the future. I am saying that to prevent 
it from happening in the future, it is 
necessary, in my opinion, to have reports 
not only of assets, but of tax returns, as 
well; otherwise, there is nothing to go 
on. It would not have been possible to 
pick up the meat transaction, so far as 
Baker is concerned. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
again say that the Senator from Dela- 
ware is merely using the information 
shown in the committee report. The 
names to which the Senator has referred 
are in the report. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] read from the 
report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not questioning that. Short of an in- 
vestigation the information could not be 
obtained. Once an investigation were 
started the information could be 
obtained. 

Papers filed with the select committee 
would have had to include Baker's tax 
returns as well as a financial statement 
to enable the committee to determine 
if this were a proper transaction. That 
is the point I am trying to make. 

Assuming the committee had moved 
into this investigation blindly, how would 
it have discovered it without tax returns? 
As it was, I called it to the attention of 
the committee first. 

There would have to be a combination 
of both sources of information to estab- 
lish a basis for investigation. 

I am not discussing the merits or de- 
merits of the investigation itself or what 
it has disclosed; I am merely pointing 
out what in the future it will be neces- 
sary to get to prevent it from happening 
again. We should not wait until a law- 
suit has been filed, as in this instance, to 
alert us. The committee would not have 
had any knowledge of the meat transac- 
tion without tax returns. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. If 
the Senator will turn to page 49 of the 
committee report, he will find an almost 
complete, thorough statement regarding 
the meat deal. If the Senator will take 
the trouble to examine the testimony in 
the files, to which all Senators have ac- 
cess, he can obtain information about 
the meat deal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not questioning that. I gave the commit- 
tee that information. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. But 
the Senator said that the committee 
denied an opportunity for investigation 
and did not conduct an investigation. 
Everybody I knew about who was con- 
nected with the action was called except 
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the wife of Mr. Benitez. He said she 
wrote the checks, and he was not sure 
about them, but the money he paid on 
the bill is in the report. That informa- 
tion is available. There is no question 
about the meat deals. They have all 
been made public. 

The report shows that the committee 
carried out the investigation which was 
directed by the resolution, which directed 
that all facts should be disclosed. 

The implication about the Department 
of Justice was completely checked 
through, and the Senator wrote letters to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct; and he received copies 
of my replies before I did. We were both 
aware of what the Department told me. 

Let us not debate the merits or the 
demerits of the investigation. Suppose 
the resolution pending today had been in 
effect 2 years ago; it would not have 
picked up Mr. Baker’s meat deal with- 
out a copy of his tax return likewise hav- 
ing been filed. That is what I am point- 
ing out. He owned no interest in the 
company. All he got was an income 
from the amount of meat that was im- 
ported from the Dominican Republic. 
That would show on his tax return. It 
would not show on a statement affecting 
assets and liabilities. If we are going to 
require reports such as the Senator from 
North Carolina proposes we must have 
a combination of the assets as well as the 
tax returns or we shall not have any- 
thing. 

Another item in the Baker investiga- 
tion which would not have shown up 
under the Senate resolution or any other 
resolution of disclosure is the kickback to 
Mr. Baker and his associates on the 
stadium contract. 

The Senator’s committee developed 
the fact that there was a meeting in 
Baker’s office at which Mr. McCloskey, 
the finance chairman of the Democratic 
Party, and certain other individuals—a 
Mr. McLeod of the House District Com- 
mittee, Mr. Robert Baker, Mr. Don 
Reynolds, and others—were present. 
They discussed the stadium contract. To 
what extent they discussed potential 
kickbacks we do not know. One thing we 
do know is that checks were produced be- 
fore the Senator’s committee, as is 
shown in the committee report, showing 
that there was a $4,000 kickback to Mr. 
Robert Baker on the insurance on the 
stadium contract, and a check made out 
by Mr. Reynolds of $1,500 as a kickback 
to Mr. McLeod, of the House District 
Committee. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I do 
not know that the Senator is justified in 
calling them a kickback. The report 
shows that Baker was an officer in the 
Reynolds insurance company. He re- 
ceived a commission. He got $4,000 out 
of it. We have the records to prove it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The rec- 
ord shows that Mr. Baker first denied 
that he had any connection with the 
insurance company, then I gave copies of 
a check showing his payments. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. He 
did not deny anything. He took the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is correct. He took the fifth amend- 
ment. Baker did get a $4,000 commission 
out of the contract on the stadium, which 
was built with money appropriated by 
the U.S. Government. 

I have a memorandum to show that he 
had more than a casual interest in earn- 
ing this $4,000. This memorandum was 
before the Senator’s committee. This is 
written on Baker’s stationery, dated 
September 14: 

Don Reynolds called about the stadium 
bill. See if you can get the bill that passed 
the Senate (also passed the House) which 
now has a resolution attached to it passed 
today. 

White House has assured that the bill will 
be signed. 


How did Mr. Baker know that the bill 
would be signed by the White House? 

Mr, Baker, on his stationery, is ex- 
pressing an interest in having the bill 
passed. He said he had it cleared and 
that the President would sign it. Also on 
the 15th of October 1960, he received a 
check for $4,000. 

In addition, I should like to mention 
the more than casual interest of Mr. Mc- 
Leod. All of these checks were written 
by Mr. Reynolds. Here’s one check for 
$1,000 on January 4, 1961, to William N. 
McLeod, Jr. There was another check 
for $500 on July 24, 1961, payable to Mr. 
McLeod. There were kickbacks or pay- 
offs—I do not care what they are called— 
on that stadium contract. 

To show that he was earning his 
money, I refer to a letter of January 25, 
1960, signed by Don Reynolds, the man 
who wrote the checks. This letter was 
addressed to Mr. William N. McLeod. I 
quote two paragraphs from it: 

I have followed closely with keen interest 
the development and problems connected 
with the final passage of a stadium bill. In- 
deed, it has been an unusual pleasure to note 
that Mac and you were able to overcome all 
the local problems in the House, and that 
through a fellow South Carolinian in the 
Senate you were able to obtain final passage. 


The fellow South Carolinian in the 
Senate was Bobby Baker. 

Continuing: 

Due to the fact that I know you will be 
considering such questions as insurance and 
surety bonds in the near future, I shall ap- 
preciate anything that you may do in order 
that I may be placed in a position to meet 
the board officers or other personnel, in an 
effort to obtain this insurance coverage. 


The letter is signed by Mr. Reynolds 
and addressed to Mr. McLeod. 

There was a meeting in Mr. Baker’s 
office because Mr. Reynolds attended. 
Mr. Baker was there. Mr. McLeod was 
there. Mr. McCloskey was there. Here 
are the two checks which were paid to 
Mr. McLeod, a thousand dollars and five 
yy Aaa dollars. Bobby Baker received 

4,000. 

If they were not kickbacks or payoffs, 
what were they? Mr. McLeod was not an 
employee of the Senate. He worked in 
the House. The report would not come 
to the Senate committee, but if as an 
employee of the Senate he received a 
kickback it would show on his tax return. 
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I use this illustration to show that the 
adoption of the Senator’s resolution 
would be only a lukewarm, milk-toast 
approach, something which would sound 
as though we had done something but 
which would accomplish nothing. The 
kickback on the stadium contract to 
these two employees would not show up 
at all. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. As 
the Senator wells knows, Mr. McLeod tes- 
tified before our committee. The infor- 
mation is in the report. His testimony 
was that it was a gift. That would not 
show on his income tax return, as I said 
before. 

I am not defending any of these 
things, but Mr. Reynolds testified on 
this meeting in Baker’s office, at which 
time he said he was invited to meet Mr. 
McCloskey. Mr. McCloskey testified 
that Reynolds said to him that Baker 
was an officer in his company. He said 
that if he was successful in obtaining 
the stadium contract, he supposed he 
would give him a chance, and Baker 
said, “I own stock in that company,” or 
something to that effect. “If you get 
the contract, I hope you will favor Mr. 
Reynolds with it.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Who 
told the Senator that—Baker? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. No; 
it is in the testimony of Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, yes. 
I just read his letter and produced the 
checks. Certainly it was not a gift. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
know what the Senator just read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I won- 
der what Mr. Baker told the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Reynolds testified before our committee 
on a subsequent occasion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct—in executive session, both times. 
I do not believe that he testified pub- 
licly; did he? And Mr. Reynolds de- 
scribed these checks as payoffs, not gifts. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
What? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I said 
that Mr. Reynolds testified in executive 
session, and that the testimony was re- 
leased; but he did not testify publicly, 
did he? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
was in executive session. His testimony 
was released in both cases. Mr. McClos- 
key was Ambassador to Ireland at that 
time, and he was called by long-distance 
telephone to ask for his version of this 
issue. He said that he was in Baker’s 
office, and that Baker stated that if he 
were successful in obtaining the stadium 
contract he hoped he would give the 
business to Reynolds, because it would be 
beneficial to him, Reynolds testified 
that he gave Baker $4,000. 

It is in the record. A copy is available 
to check it. It is all in the record. No 
one denies that. 

I wish to go a little further. I have 
before me a copy of the list of bidders 
on the stadium. There were 12 of them. 
McCloskey was the low bidder. If I am 
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not mistaken, this took place during the 
Eisenhower administration. Eisen- 
hower was President when I came to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator thought there were any collu- 
sion in the White House, why did he not 
pursue it? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 1 
should like to make a part of the Recorp 
the names of the bidders on the stadium. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no objection to making that a part of 
the Recorp, but before they are placed 
in the Record I suggest that the Sena- 
tor include with them all the additional 
payments which were made as a result 
of the changes which were added to the 
contract. While Mr. McCloskey may 
have been the low bidder at the time, I 
understand several substantial changes 
were made in the contract. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
should like to make the Recorp clear. I 
do not know of any additions made, but 
that is not an unusual procedure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. It is not unusual in 
Mr. McCloskey’s case. It is quite usual. 
That is what I am complaining about. 
Let us find out how much was added to 
the contract later, as well as the other 
information. Let us incorporate it all in 
the Record. I know that the Senator 
wants the full amount to be in the 
Recorp. I am only trying to help him 
develop the full story. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Let 
us take the cost. McCloskey’s bid was 
$14,182,187.50. The next bid to that was 
by John McShain, who I believe was a 
contractor in this city. His bid was $14,- 
427,937.50. It will be noted that there is 
a difference of from $182,000 to $427,000 
between the lowest bid and the next 
lowest. The highest bid was $15,- 
688,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
is no question about that. 
amined that. 

Getting back to the payments to Mr. 
McLeod, these were not gifts on the part 
of Mr, Reynolds. No man passes around 
gifts to officials of the U.S. Government 
unless he is expecting something in re- 
turn. Mr. Reynolds wrote Mr. McLeod a 
letter to compliment him on the assist- 
ance he had rendered in the legislation 
for the stadium building. Where are the 
checks that came later? He received two 
checks, one for $1,000, and one for $1,500. 
It is my understanding that Mr, McLeod 
at one time said they were gifts and at 
another time he said they were attorney 
fees. I place the interpretation on it that 
they were payments for services ren- 
dered. I believe anyone else would agree. 
No man would give a Government official 
$1,500 for nothing. That is my opinion. 
The Senator can have his. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator can base his opinion on anything 
he wishes. All I have to go by is the 
sworn testimony of Mr. McLeod, on page 
585. He said it was a gift. Mr. Mc- 
Lendon said: “But that it was a gift?” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Did he 
not first say it was attorney fees and 
then later say it was a gift? 


There 
I have ex- 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mc- 
Leod said: 
That is right; yes, sir. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. At one 
time did he not claim it was attorney 
fees? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I do 
not recall. All I have to go by is the 
testimony. I cannot remember every de- 
tail, but I am telling the Senator what 
is in the testimony. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is no question as to what it was. It in- 
volved $4,000 to Bobby Baker, and $1,500 
to Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The point should be 
made that whatever we call it, it does 
not make any difference. There can be 
an inappropriate gift, just as there can 
be an inappropriate payment, or other 
inappropriate transaction. The facts 
may be covered over, by phony buildings, 
or receipts, but that does not change 
the basic facts. 

I wish the Senator would yield further 
so that I might point out to the Senate 
what a gross miscarriage of justice it was 
for the majority to deny a request that 
Mr. McCloskey be called as a witness and 
sworn. 

This transaction involved more than 
$14 million. We know that on one item 
alone—the performance bond—two kick- 
backs were paid. We should have had 
the testimony of McCloskey. He had no 
telephone conversation with the commit- 
tee. He may have had one with an in- 
dividual member. But there was never 
any testimony to the committee that Mr. 
McCloskey would be questioned by tele- 
phone, with an opportunity to answer 
other questions. It certainly was not 
sworn testimony. I do not doubt that 
whoever held that telephone conversa- 
tion accurately reported what was said. 
But it is not testimony. The request to 
have Mr. McCloskey testify should have 
been honored. Under rule XIX, it was 
relevant. 

We were voted down. We cannot as- 
certain what all the facts are without 
getting the witnesses and having them 
placed under oath and asking them ques- 
tions. That should have been done with 
reference to McCloskey. That was a 
part of the whole operation. It was not 

one. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
can tell the Senator who made the call. 
It was done by the chief investigator, Mr. 
Meehan. We did not instruct Mr. Mee- 
han to call anyone specifically. We told 
him to obtain the information. 

Senator CLARK also called Mr. McClos- 
key on his own. He talked with him. A 
record was made of it. Thereis no ques- 
tion that Mr. McCloskey bought a bond 
from Reynolds. Baker asked him to 
place the business with Reynolds because 
he was interested in the company. The 
check in the files showed that he paid 
him $4,000. McCloskey stated that he 
did not know what Baker got out of it. 
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But he did say that the performance 
bond was a requirement with which he 
had to comply when he received the 
contract. It did not cost the Govern- 
ment one penny. It would have been 
the same cost wherever he bought it, or 
regardless of where he bought it. If he 
chose to give it to one person rather 
than another, it is none of our business, 
as I see it. But the facts are all avail- 
able. Mr. McCloskey said exactly the 
same thing. 

Mr. CURTIS. The facts are not all 
available. Mr. McCloskey was never 
called. I do not deny that there was a 
telephone call. But McCloskey was 
never called as a witness. Until he is 
called and placed under oath, and until 
we have the power to examine and cross 
examine, we do not know what the facts 
are. I, for one, do not accept the prem- 
ise that it is none of our business. The 
taxpayers had to pay $14 million to 
build a stadium. If there was a meet- 
ing held under the dome of the Capitol, 
and the contractor and others assembled 
there, and as a result of that meeting 
kickbacks were made to two employees of 
the Government, it is our business; and 
any investigation to be complete would 
require the testimony of the colleagues 
of Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. of Delaware. I con- 
cur in what the Senator from Nebraska 
stated. Mr. McCloskey should have been 
called. It would have been far better. 

There is one other missing link which 
may have only supported the other testi- 
mony or it may have raised other ques- 
tions. Some of the canceled checks were 
in the committee hearings and I have 
them before me. 

The committee has also the canceled 
check by which Bobby Baker got his 
$4,000. The committee has the canceled 
check for $1,500 that Mr. McLeod re- 
ceived. But what the committee does 
not have and which the committee should 
have and which I hope it will still try to 
obtain, is a copy of Mr. McCloskey’s 
check to Mr. Reynolds as payment for 
this stadium insurance. I think it would 
be very important to have that infor- 
mation. 

Mr: JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
think Mr. Reynolds’ record shows what 
the amount is. The report shows what 
he paid for the performance bond. But 
I shall not argue that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It 
shows that Mr. Reynolds was to get 
$73,631.28 from Mr. McCloskey. 

He paid Hutchinson, Rivinus, & Co., 
who handled the insurance for Reynolds, 
$63,599.72. That left a difference for his 
commission of $10,031.56. Out of that 
$10,031.56 he wrote a check for $4,000 
to Bobby Baker and two checks to Mr. 
McLeod, one for $1,000 and one for $500. 

While it may be merely routine, I 
should like to see the $73,631.28 check to 
see if that is exactly what was paid. I 
would suggest that even now the com- 
mittee could obtain a copy of that check. 
It may be interesting. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What I 
am pointing out is that the payments to 
those two employees of $4,000 and $1,500 
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would not show up on a public disclosure 
sheet. They would only show up as a 
result of an amendment such as I have 
pending which would require with dis- 
closure of assets and liabilities and a 
copy of tax returns, because then the 
$1,500 and the $4,000 would both show 
up on the returns. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
Point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
wish to make the point clear that the 
committee was trying to obtain complete 
information on the deal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
not questioning that. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. So 
far as we knew, we obtained the infor- 
mation. We had no reason to believe 
that there was any necessity to bring 
McCloskey back from Ireland to make 
the same statement that Reynolds had 
made. McCloskey had verified practical- 
ly the same statement. We hired as 
chief investigator a man who had had 
22 years of service with the FBI to get 
the informtaion. I did not personally 
interview any of these people, for that 
was not my job. But I believe that we 
obtained all the information that was 
necessary. If there was any information 
that should go along with it, I am per- 
fectly willing that it be added now. Mc- 
Closkey was interviewed twice. The in- 
formation, so far as I know, is complete. 
Nothing was withheld. It is all in the re- 
port. I do not like the implication that 
we did not interview or that we did not 
do certain other things, because we did 
all we could. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I still 
say that these two payments, or what- 
ever anyone wishes to call them, are a 
part of that commission and were divid- 
ed with those two employees; the trans- 
action would not have shown up had the 
committee’s resolution been in force. It 
would not show up as assets; it would 
show up only as income. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. If 
McLeod had shown the amount as a gift, 
as he testified, it would not have shown 
on his income tax return. Under the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware it would not have shown up if it 
were a gift. I do not know what it actu- 
ally was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
a payment whether he showed it or not. 
I do not accept the argument that it was 
a gift. Certainly it is not a proper kind 
of gift for an employee of the U.S. Con- 
gress who, based upon correspondence 
with his office, was trying to push a piece 
of legislation through for this individual. 
He accepted $1,500 from that individual 
after the proposed legislation was passed. 
He does not have sense enough to be an 
employee of the U.S. Government if he 
does not recognize the difference between 
a kickback and a gift. 

I should like to hurry along, for I have 
taken longer than I intended. 

I point out the use by Bobby Baker of 
the facilities of the Senate restaurant at 
a ridiculously low rate when he opened 
his Carousel Motel. That would not have 
shown up on a disclosure of financial 
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worth. I doubt that it would have shown 
up on his income tax return. But it 
showed up on the expense account of the 
American taxpayers, because they under- 
wrote to that extent the grand opening 
of the Carousel Motel, and that was 
wrong. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point before he goes 
into another case? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does not the Senator feel 
that anything in the way of the receipt 
by Mr. Baker or his associates of either 
services of goods furnished by a public 
agency at below normal and proper 
prices would be income and therefore 
have to be included as income? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It 
should be included in his tax returns as 
income, although since I recognize Mr. 
Baker’s complete contempt of what is 
right I wonder if it would have been. 
Nevertheless, it should have been in- 
cluded. By the same token, the fact 
that he charged a substantial amount— 
a rough estimate would show around 
$3,000—of his personal telephone calls 
to the U.S. Government over a 24- 
month period in itself should be shown 
as income to him, or he should be made 
to pay it back. The American taxpayers 
are not supposed to pay for the personal 
and business calls of any employee of 
the U.S. Government. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr, CASE. Is that not characterized 
accurately by the simple and ugly word 
“theft”? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
all it can be called, for it was taken out 
of the public Treasury. The record 
shows that between October 1, 1961, and 
October 30, 1963, the telephone calls 
charged to the Government from his of- 
fice totaled $3,373.41. The size of the 
majority party is double the size of the 
minority party, so we would expect a 
corresponding increase in the expense of 
telephone calls. But the telephone calls 
of the minority secretary during the 
same period showed only 88 calls for a 
total of $142.55. Even figuring that the 
majority would have three times as 
many calls, there is still an extra $3,000 
charged to the Government by Mr. 
Baker. 

I am mentioning these things only to 
show the extent of Mr. Baker’s complete 
indifference to what is right and what 
is wrong. 

On both his personal tax returns and 
his partnership tax returns he forged 
the name of an accountant in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as having prepared those re- 
turns. This was done in an attempt to 
give such dignity to those returns as 
applies to a return that is signed by 
an accountant. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has confirmed the fact that the 
signature of the accountant was forged 
on the partnership return and on Mr. 
Baker’s individual tax return. In a let- 
ter dated April 23, 1964, the Treasury 
Department confirmed that the forgery 
was committed by Bobby Baker person- 
ally. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Record a memorandum prepared by Mr. 
Stam, chief counsel of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation, which outlines the 
criminal penalties for any taxpayer who 
forges the name of one who prepares his 
tax return. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, March 25, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in re- 
sponse to your inquiry regarding the penalty 
provisions applicable in a situation where 
a tax return has been filed with a forged 
signature of a preparer of the return. 

Under the Internal Revenue Code, such an 
offense may be prosecuted under section 
7206(1) or under section 7207. Section 
7206(1) provides: 

“Any person who— 

“(1) Declaration under penalties of per- 
jury. Willfully makes and subscribes any 
return, statement, or other document, 
which contains or is verified by a written 
declaration that it is made under the pen- 
alties of perjury, and which he does not be- 
lieve to be true and correct as to every ma- 
terial matter; or”. 


“shall be guilty of a felony and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned not more than 3 years, 
or both, together with the costs of prosecu- 
tion.” 

Section 7207 of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to fraudulent returns, statements, 
or other documents, provides: 

“Any person who willfully delivers or dis- 
closes to the Secretary or his delegate any 
list, return, account, statement, or other 
document, known by him to be fraudulent 
or to be false as to any material matter, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 
Any person required pursuant to section 
6047 (b) or (c) to furnish any information 
to the Secretary or any other person who 
willfully furnishes to the Secretary or such 
other person any information known by him 
to be fraudulent or to be false as to any 
material matter shall be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both.” 

Such an offense may also be prosecuted 
under section 1001 of the Criminal Code of 
the United States (title 18, U.S, Code), 
which provides: 

“Sec. 1001, Statements or entries gen- 
erally. Whoever, in any matter within the 
jurisdiction of any department or agency 
of the United States knowingly and willfully 
falsifies, conceals or covers up by any trick, 
scheme, or device a material fact, or makes 
any false, fictitious or fraudulent statements 
or representations, or makes or uses any false 
writing or document knowing the same to 
contain any false, fictitious or fraudulent 
statement or entry, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
5 years, or both.” 

Sincerely yours, 
COLIN F. STAM, 
Chief of Staff. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
information about the telephone bills is 
all a part of the record. We subpenaed 
the records of the telephone company 
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for a good many years, and that is a part 
of the information available. There is 
no question about it. If it can be proved 
that the calls were made for him per- 
sonally, the Justice Department can 
take care of that. The information was 
made public. It was made available by 
the committee, not by any individual. 
The committee checked on all that 
information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will 
the Senator cite the reference in the 
committee record which shows that the 
information on Mr. Baker’s telephone 
bills is public? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Itis 
in the committee files. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is in 
the committee files. I thought the Sen- 
ator said that it was public. I had a job 
getting any information at all. I have 
not yet gotten a breakdown of the calls. 
May I obtain a copy of that information? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator can get anything to which he is 
entitled from the committee files. The 
Justice Department, through the FBI, 
is in them all the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. May I 
obtain a copy of the breakdown of the 
telephone calls, showing to whom they 
were made? Will that information be 
made available to me as a Member of the 
Senate? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. If it 
is available; and if it can be traced down 
and is accurate, the Senator may have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
an “iffy” answer. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Can 
the Senator obtain the information? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
not been able to get it. 

Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
have all we can get. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
advised that the Committee on Rules and 
Administration had the information and 
was told I could not get it. That is the 
reason I am delighted to hear the Sena- 
tor say that it will be made available be- 
cause I would like to have such informa- 
tion. I am asking now if I can get it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator can have all we have; and we 
have all we could get through the work of 
five of the finest investigators. One of 
them was provided by the Republicans. 
They are smart, good, and able investiga- 
tors. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
telephone calls would be available 
through Mr. Baker’s office files; they were 
paid for through the office of the Ser- 
geant at Arms. With each bill goes an 
itemized report of John Doe calling Joe 
Doakes in New York, or Tom Jones in 
Miami. All of those are itemized. They 
are very easy to get if the Senator will 
let me have the records. I have all of 
mine in my office, and certainly the Rules 
Committee can get all of Mr. Baker’s. I 
will be delighted to have access to them. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
can furnish the Senator with every single 
thing the telephone company has fur- 
nished the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
asking for what the Rules Committee has 
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2 from the Sergeant at Arms’ 
office. . 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
have everything the telephone company 
gave us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. These 
are all approved by the office of Sergeant 


at $ 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. But 
on the telephone bill it shows who made 
the call and to whom. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, and 
a copy is in the possession of the Ser- 
geant at Arms 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Yes. 
We have all the information that is 
available. The Senator is welcome to see 
any of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
delighted to know that. I knew the com- 
mittee had the information. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator is welcome to come to our files. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate that. I am about through, but 
I think we may as well document some 
more of Mr. Baker’s operations that 
would not show up on a public disclosure 
sheet. 

I refer to the so-called gifts of stereos 
that were accepted by an employee of the 
U.S. Senate and by a man who at that 
time was a Member of the U.S. Senate. 
These would not show up on a statement 
of assets, but they would show up under 
the amendment which the Senator from 
New Jersey and the Senator from New 
York suggested they intended to offer 
later providing that all gifts received by 
any Member of the Senate or employee 
would have to be listed. I think they 
should be. 

The expensive stereo sets were deliv- 
ered. They are marked on the invoice, 
“charge to Don Reynolds, 8484 Fenton 
Street, Silver Spring; shipped to Lyndon 
Johnson, 4931 30th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., one stereo.” There is an- 
other bill for service to install it. There 
were canceled checks presented to the 
committee showing how around $600 was 
paid to the Magnavox Co. for this stereo 
for Senator Johnson. Also a stereo was 
shipped and delivered to Bobby Baker. 
This, too, was paid for by Mr. Reynolds. 

A man is not going to give a stereo toa 
Member of the Senate or an employee of 
the Senate unless he is expecting some- 
thing in return. 

A question was raised concerning a 
kickback on an insurance premium by 
forcing the individual selling the insur- 
ance to purchase television time on a tel- 
evision station in Texas. The argument 
was made that Mr. Walter Jenkins, an 
aid at the White House, negotiated this 
transaction. The testimony, along with 
canceled checks, is before the committee 
under oath that the kickback or pay- 
ment of television time was made. I 
regret very much that the committee did 
not call Mr. Jenkins to testify because a 
statement was made under oath that 
these payments were made and checks 
were supplied to support the charge that 
it was a kickback. In all fairness to Mr. 
Jenkins, he should haye been given an 
opportunity to come before the commit- 
tee and answer the charge which had 
been made, because in my judgment, it 
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was a rather serious charge. Mr. 
Jenkins was supposed to have arranged 
this kickback. This information would 
not show up in a public disclosure of 
assets only. It would show up in a tax 
return of the individuals who were paid. 

Why was Mr. Jenkins not called by the 
committee? The fact that he works in 
the White House does not excuse or mini- 
mize the seriousness of the charge. 

I think that is another argument to 
show that the proposed amendment to 
the resolution is needed. 

I also call attention to what one might 
well describe as a political contribution 
of approximately $16,000 to a Member of 
the U.S. Senate. This was made by the 
Riddle Airlines. This would not show up 
under a public disclosure of assets but 
would show up if it were listed as a politi- 
cal contribution. I think the company 
should be called in and asked why it gave 
$16,000 worth of free service in a char- 
tered plane for the benefit of a Demo- 
cratic Member of the U.S. Senate. That 
charge should be followed through more 
thoroughly. The committee had the 
files. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator in what he is saying. 
It appeared that there might be a cer- 
tain pattern in the Baker operations with 
regard to regulated transportation com- 
panies. The testimony shows that when 
he had his grand opening of the motel at 
Ocean City, he called upon the D.C. 
Transit Co. to furnish buses. When Mrs. 
Novak asked him who was going to pay 
the bill he said, “Do not bother about 
that.” The bill was never paid. 

When Baker was working for the gam- 
blers in trying to get concessions in 
Caribbean resort hotels, he went not to 
the hotel corporation involved; he went 
to the parent company, which happens 
to be an airline. 

All these airlines must obtain licenses 
from the Government. So must their 
competitors. One of the most influen- 
tial Government employees made intro- 
ductions concerning these concessions. 

There was a somewhat similar story in 
connection with Riddle Airlines. It pro- 
vided a plane, and Mr. Baker was billed 
for it. The facts were such that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board fined the air- 
line $750, according to a newspaper ac- 
count which stated that it had flown 80 
lobbyists and congressional employees, 
including Baker, to a meeting. Riddle 
Airlines billed Baker for this money. 
Later we have unsworn testimony to the 
effect that Mr. Jack Anderson, who was 
a director, and who had been instru- 
mental in billing Baker, stated it was a 
mistake. 

In any event, it was necessary, if we 
were to have an investigation, that we 
call Mr. Jack Anderson and that we call 
Mr. Carmichael, who was chairman of 
the board. They both were invited be- 
fore the CAB. But, like all the other re- 
quests, we were not only denied that 
right, but the fact is that the facts were 
prevented from being brought to light. 
We do not know whether other instances 
would have come to light had certain in- 
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dividuals been questioned. We kept up 
this effort continuously. 

On June 30, 1964, Senator JOHN SHER- 
MAN COOPER moved that Senator JoHN 
WILLIAMS, of Delaware, be recalled to 
present any additional information that 
might recently have come to him. The 
motion also included the calling of Sen- 
ator CLIFFORD CASE, of New Jersey, to 
give any information that he had. The 
motion included the calling of Senator 
THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, of New Hampshire, 
to give testimony relating to a published 
report referring to an allegation that 
Baker had offered a sizable sum of money 
to meet campaign expenses of a Senator, 
conditioned on the Senator's voting a 
certain way on particular legislation. 
This June 30 motion also included the 
calling as a witness, to give sworn testi- 
mony, Mr. Jack Anderson. 

This is the Jack Anderson who is an 
official in the Riddle Airlines and who 
had a part in billing Baker for the trans- 
portation that was never paid for. 

In this particular instance the major- 
ity members of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration never permitted the 
motion in reference to the four witnesses 
to be considered on its merits. The mo- 
tion was tabled by a straight party-line 
vote. 

I believe the Senator from Delaware, 
in presenting these facts, is rendering a 
public service, and I thank him for yield- 
ing to me, so that the record might be 
complete, and to show that we attempted 
to have these witnesses appear, to find 
out what happened, but that we were not 
permitted to do so. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
yield in a moment. I am pointing this 
out in full recognition of the fact that 
most of this information has already 
been published in the press and in the 
Record. I am doing it to show that a 
solution is necessary to prevent this sort 
of thing from happening again. I am 
calling attention to the fact that the 
resolution proposed by the committee, 
and the amendments which have been 
submitted as they deal with disclosure, 
would not do the job. The Senator is 
correct. This transaction represented, 
in effect, a $16,000 political contribution 
to a campaign fund. The flight took 
place on April 19, 1963. Riddle Airlines 
carried approximately 80 passengers, 
most of them officials in the legislative 
and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, to a Democratic fundraising din- 
ner in Las Vegas, Nev. Under the Civil 
Aeronautics Board tariff schedules, the 
charge for this charter flight should have 
been $16,088.50. A bill for that amount 
was sent to Robert G. Baker, secretary 
to the Senate majority. However, no 
payment was made. On February 10, 
1964, the Civil Aeronautics Board ac- 
cepted a token fine from Riddle Airlines 
of $750 in full settlement for the viola- 
tion by the airline of the Transportation 
Act. 

That means that it paid $750 as a fine 
and can charge the $16,088.50 off as an 
expense in its income tax return. That 
means that it can charge off what is ac- 
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tually a political contribution as a tax 
deduction. 

I understand that the only require- 
ment for obtaining a free ticket on this 
flight was to show that the person in- 
volved had purchased a $100 ticket to the 
Democratic fundraising dinner that was 
being held at Las Vegas. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. In 
answer to what the Senator from Ne- 
braska has said about calling the Senator 
from New Jersey and the Senator from 
Delaware as witnesses, I thoroughly 
agree that if the Senators made any re- 
quests they should be permitted to testify. 
I believe those Senators will agree that 
we never refused to hear them. We had 
invited them to come, and I am sure they 
always felt free to come when they 
wished. Both the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from New Jersey 
appeared on several occasions. When- 
ever they asked to be heard they knew 
we would be glad to hear them. We did 
not think it was necessary to tell Sena- 
tors that they had the right to testify 
before we closed the hearings. So much 
for that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to reply to that point. The Senator 
did accord me an opportunity to appear 
every time I requested to appear. He 
seemed to be interested in what I was 
saying. At other times I wrote to the 
committee. I know the committee was 
interested in what I was developing. Not 
only did the Senator listen to me on 
every opportunity I requested, and not 
only did the Senator acknowledge the let- 
ters that I sent to him, but I also know 
that someone gave instructions to have 
copies of all my correspondence with the 
various agencies sent to him. I thought 
this was a little more than the usual 
procedure that a committee would un- 
dertake. However, I am glad that the 
Senator received those copies, and I hope 
he followed through with the leads; if 
not he has missed some excellent ones. 

I shall ask the Senator about one in 
a moment. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
never requested any agency to furnish 
me with any copies of any correspond- 
ence with the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
glad to know that. If the Senator finds 
out who gave such instructions to these 
Government agencies to send copies of 
correspondence to him I would appreci- 
ate knowing. It is a fact that copies of 
my correspondence with these agencies 
were sent to the Senator’s committee, 
and that he did get copies. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
is a fact that on two occasions we re- 
ceived copies of letters which they wrote 
to the Senator. On one occasion, they 
called me up and said that the Senator 
from Deleware had asked for certain in- 
formation; and because I was chairman 
of the committee making an investiga- 
tion, they thought I was entitled to have 
the information which they were send- 
ing to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
expressing my delight that both the 
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agencies and the Senator’s committee 
should be so interested in developing all 
the facts. I am not complaining about 
it. I had told the committee that I 
would be glad to make all this informa- 
tion available to it. I would have ap- 
preciated the opportunity of presenting 
it myself to the committee. However, I 
suppose someone was overly anxious that 
the Senator’s committee receive the in- 
formation. I only hope the Senator and 
his committee took advantage of what 
was suggested in my correspondence. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
might observe that we investigated many 
things that the Senator did not initiate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. A 
great many details. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sure. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
should like to answer the Riddle Airline 
argument. I invite attention to page 
2149 of the hearings, to the letter, printed 
there, from Mr. Jack Anderson, who was 
a director in Riddle Airlines. In the 
letter he says that it was all a comedy of 
errors; that Bobby Baker should never 
have been billed for this trip. He did 
not make the arrangements. He did not 
have anything to do with it and did not 
go on the plane. Mr. Anderson was in- 
terviewed, and so was Mr. Carmichael. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I repeat, 
there is no question that on April 19 the 
Riddle Airlines did carry approximately 
80 passengers, mostly public officials in 
the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, to Las Vegas, Nev. 
The way for a person to get on that flight 
was to show that he had bought a $100 
ticket to the Democratic fundraising 
dinner. There is no question that the 
airline billed Bobby Baker for around 
$16,000 and that it did not receive pay- 
ment. If the bill should not have gone 
to Bobby Baker I should like to know 
who was supposed to get the bill and 
pay it. It is also a fact that Riddle 
Airlines paid a token fine of $750. It is 
also a fact that it then took the $16,000 
deduction on its tax return. That means, 
in effect, a $16,000 contribution to the 
political campaign of the Senator who 
was involved. The record also shows 
that many of these arrangements was 
made in Mr. Baker’s office. Whether he 
was liable for the charge, I do not know. 
After this flight had taken place, and 
this contribution had been made by Rid- 
dle Airlines, which had been in financial 
difficulty up to that time, the airline was 
able to get a certificate of competence 
from an agency downtown and in that 
way obtain a lucrative Government con- 
tract. 

I know the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is as curious as I am as to who is 
responsible. Other public officials may 
be involved. There may be another 
“Bobby Baker.” Let us find him. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 1 yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Carmichael verified the information that 
Jack Anderson had given, as to the 
bus = onaren, That is a matter of record. 

WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
glad | both the Senator from North Caro- 
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lina and the Senator from Nebraska 
mentioned that bus charge. I had over- 
looked it. I pointed out that Bobby 
Baker had used the cutrate facilities of 
the Senate restaurant at the grand open- 
ing of the Carousel Motel. But I had 
overlooked the fact that a Washington 
busline furnished transportation and 
was never paid for it. That means that 
the public transportation system in 
Washington, which is regulated by the 
District, furnished the transportation, I 
had forgot to mention it, and I appreci- 
ate the Senator’s reminding me. An- 
other group of lobbyists were furnishing 
the distilled spirits that were used to en- 
tertain the several hundred guests who 
were at the grand opening of Baker’s 
Carousel Motel. It was charged up to 
this lobbying outfit that had important 
legislation pending at the time. 

It all shows a pattern. It shows con- 
tributions to public officials, to cam- 
paigns by bus companies and airlines. 
There is no doubt that the $16,000 was a 
campaign contribution, and it was a con- 
tribution by buslines which operate the 
franchise in Washington when they con- 
tributed the services of buses to carry 
customers to the grand opening of the 
Carousel Motel. It shows a group of 
lobbyists furnishing beverages to the 
guests of Bobby Baker at the opening of 
the motel. 

That shows the pattern of shakedown 
by an employee of the U.S. Government 
of those who are doing business with the 
U.S. Government. That is a dangerous 
situation in America. Surely the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will join me 
in denouncing it. I am sure he will join 
me in trying to find out who was sup- 
posed to pay the bill because I am con- 
fident that Riddle Airlines did not, out of 
thin air, decide to send a plane without 
someone having made such an arrange- 
ment. Otherwise, how could 80 officials 
of the U.S. Government, from both the 
legislative and executive branches, with- 
out prearrangement have met at the 
airfield at the same time a plane was 
taking off for Las Vegas? Somebody 
made the arrangement. Let us find out 
who made the arrangement and who got 
the free ride. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
have testimony about the arrangement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, no. 
If so, where is it? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
was from a man named Stanley Sumners. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is he 
an official of the company? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. He 
made the arrangements. 

Mr. of Delaware. He 
made the arrangements; but who au- 
thorized him to do so, and whom did he 
call? Let us list all of them—each one. 
We have a right to know because Con- 
gress votes subsidies for airlines. The 
airlines get subsidies with which to 
operate. If an airline contributes 
$16,000 to a Senator’s political campaign 
it does so for a reason. There is a law 
on the books which prohibits any cor- 
poration from contributing to the politi- 
cal campaign of any Senator. To do so 
is a violation of law. To charge such a 
contribution to the taxpayers is an in- 
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sult to the taxpayers. We ought to know 
about this. 

The same is true of the bus company. 
The local transit company asks to have 
its fares in the District of Columbia in- 
creased because it wants to make a per- 
centage of return on its investment. It 
argues that it cannot make it without 
an increase in rates. Yet we find that 
it has contributed the services of several 
buses to load public officials in Washing- 
ton and transport them to the grand 
opening of the Carousel Motel, owned by 
the secretary of the majority of the Sen- 
ate. We have a right to know why the 
bus company did that and what it re- 
ceived in return. 

We consider legislation pertaining to 
these companies. Mr. Chalk has been 
before committees many times asking for 
legislation favorable to his companies. 
Not for a moment should we overlook the 
fact that such activities can be used as a 
dangerous precedent for a shakedown. 

To return to the merits of what we are 
talking about today, the contribution of 
the service of chartered airplane equip- 
ment, valued at $16,000, to the campaign 
fund of a Member of the Senate and the 
services of chartered buses to the opening 
of the Carousel Motel would not have 
shown up on such a report, but it would 
show up on the tax return of the individ- 
ual involved if he reported what he is re- 
quired to report. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
bus transportation bill is a matter of pub- 
lic testimony. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; it 
is a matter of public testimony that the 
bus service was used. But it was not 
paid for, and that is wrong. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Many people have supplied services for 
which they did not get money. But we 
brought out the evidence; and if there 
is anything wrong or illegal, the Depart- 
e of Justice is in a position to handle 

The same is true of the airplane trip. 
The committee had no information to 
make public. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not suggesting that it had; but it should 
have gotten the information, 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator is intimating that it had. The 
information is available. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
the committee forwarded its information 
to the Department of Justice so that the 
Department may find out if any law has 
been violated. I have defended the De- 
partment of Justice on previous occa- 
sions. When the question was asked, 
“Why has not the Department moved 
in?” I replied that I would have con- 
sidered it improper for the Department 
to have moved in before the Senator’s 
committee had completed its work. But 
the committee has made a final report. I 
shall not argue the question whether the 
committee has completed its work or not. 
The committee has finished, and there is 
no reason why the Department of Justice 
should not get busy on the Baker case. 

Frankly, I am waiting to see how much 
interest and enthusiasm the Department 
will show because there have been many 
places where there has been not only 
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improper but also illegal use of influence. 
It is high time for the Department of 
Justice to get busy with this case. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Department of Jus- 
tice will have a hard time, in view of the 
committee’s record, finding the facts 
about Mr. Jack Anderson, because the 
majority refused to call Mr. Anderson to 
the witness stand. He was charged with 
responsibility. He billed Bobby Baker 
for $16,000. It is true, or supposedly 
true, that at a different time he denied 
that. But he was never called as a wit- 
ness and asked about it. Mr. Jack An- 
derson was important to this investi- 
gation. 

The telephone in my residence rang 
one night. The individual at the other 
end of the line said he could not give his 
name, but said he was employed in the 
Pentagon. He said that the people who 
were blocking the Bobby Baker investi- 
gation were going through the private, 
confidential files of Don Reynolds, in or- 
der to smear him. Not too many days 
later, the column with which Jack An- 
derson is connected did smear Don Reyn- 
olds. 

It should be well understood that not 
only did the majority of the committee 
refuse to call Jack Anderson when the 
minority requested it and made a motion 
to have it done, but it was Mr. Jack An- 
derson who was associated with the ef- 
forts to destroy the testimony already in 
the record against Bobby Baker and 
others who assisted and collaborated 
with him to make his fortune. 

It was a shameful procedure. I hope 
it will never happen again. We do not 
know what the facts are until we get all 
the facts. The last fact obtained might 
be the vital one that appertains to the 
truth of other testimony received; and 
there was no investigation into this case. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is the Jack Ander- 
son of whom the Senator is speaking the 
same Jack Anderson who works with or 
through Drew Pearson? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my informa- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. I am glad he mentioned 
that point. I had forgotten it. 

I have stated many times this after- 
noon that in some cases statements were 
made by Don Reynolds. I am not at- 
tempting to justify what Reynolds did; 
I think it was wrong. Mr. Reynolds him- 
self admitted it was wrong. But in all 
fairness to Mr. Reynolds, I should say 
that he was one of the most cooperative 
individuals with whom I have ever dealt. 
Without his cooperation we could never 
have exposed the Bobby Baker case. 
Mr. Reynolds gave me documents bear- 
ing upon this case, and he had the in- 
voices and checks. His testimony did not 
consist solely of statements of wrong- 
doing. He supported them with docu- 
ments, checks, memorandums, and in- 
voices. I pay my respects to him and 
thank him for his cooperation. 

It was a disgraceful episode when the 
executive branch tried to leak what was 
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alleged to be some kind of derogatory 
material from some kind of confidential 
files of Mr. Reynolds, trying to discredit 
him as a witness solely in order to defend 
the activities of Bobby Baker, a notorious 
influence peddler. The leaking of this 
derogatory material is a shocking reflec- 
tion on this administration. We are told 
it came out of the White House. I will 
give Mr. Reynolds’ background. He en- 
listed in the U.S. Air Force in World War 
I as a buck private and was honorably 
discharged with the rank of major. After 
he came out of the service he served in 
the State Department for a number of 
years and then resigned from the State 
Department under honorable conditions. 
They said it was honorable—not I. It 
was only after Mr. Baker, the little pet of 
this administration, got caught that they 
tried to leak allegedly derogatory ma- 
terial through a columnist to try to dis- 
credit Mr, Reynolds as a witness. The 
manner in which the administration has 
tried to cover up the Baker case is a 
shocking indictment. Until someone in 
the administration comes forward and 
clears up the question of who leaked this 
information I shall hold the administra- 
tion responsible. 

Mr, Reynolds was considered honorable 
enough that Senator Lyndon Johnson 
and Mr. Robert Baker each accepted a 
stereo as a gift from him. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the nationally known columnist to whom 
this was leaked and who tried to dis- 
credit this witness had a stepson who 
was appointed Assistant Postmaster 
General under President Johnson. His 
stepson’s wife is press secretary to the 
wife of the President of the United 
States, and his partner is a director of 
Riddle Airlines, which is involved in one 
of Mr. Baker’s payoffs. Perhaps he, too, 
is unusually interested in discrediting 
the investigation, because certain indi- 
viduals tried to expose this incident. 

This is a shocking indictment. I wish 
that the committee had insisted on 
questioning whoever in the Department 
leaked the alleged derogatory material. 
This witness, Mr. Reynolds, more than 
any other individual in the country, is 
responsible for the exposure of Bobby 
Baker. 

I am glad to stand here and pay my 
respects to Mr. Reynolds. Ido not mind 
saying that I have greater respect for 
him, even though what he did was 
wrong, than I have for those who try to 
discredit him and try to cover up for Mr. 
Baker. 

I wish to make one further point. 
None of this information would have 
showed up in a disclosure sheet. What 
I have discussed is a question of moral- 
ity, something which seems to be lacking 
in certain quarters in Washington. 

The Senator from North Carolina re- 
ferred earlier to a small business loan. 
On May 29, 1962, Mr. Baker borrowed 
$100,000 for 15 days from the American 
National Bank. This money was put in 
a special account and marked “no with- 
drawals.” There is a note in this ac- 
count signed by W. H. Lasher, of the 
bank; 

Mr. Robert Baker telephoned and asked 
for a $100,000 loan for 15 days so that he 
could show evidence of having this amount 
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on deposit. The note will be signed by 
Carousel, Inc., and endorsed by Mr. Baker 
and wife, Mrs. Al Novak, and Mr. Donald 
Novak and wife. 

It was agreed between us that the $100,000 
would be deposited in a new account, The 
Carousel Motel Account, No. 2,” and that 
account would be held as collateral for this 
loan and automatically paid at the end of 
15 days. 


No money was withdrawn from this 
account in the 15 days. 

Why did Mr. Baker go through the 
process of having a fake $100,000 in his 
bank in March of 1962? It was to fool 
a Government agency and get a loan. 

The Carousel Motel was damaged by a 
storm along the Atlantic Coast in March 
1962, and Baker applied for a $54,400 
loan from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. On May 4, 1962, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration authorized the loan, 
subject to certain conditions. I quote 
the conditions: 

Prior to any disbursement on account of 
loan, regional director shall be in receipt of 
evidence satisfactory to him that the bor- 
rowers have invested a total of $160,000 in 
cash in the projection in addition to the 
value of the land. 


They had already invested $60,000 in 
this venture, which they could show. 
They used the $100,000 fake deposit to 
show assets of $160,000, in order that 
they could obtain this loan from the U.S. 
Government. The loan was made. As 
one of the loan officials said, it was ob- 
tained under fraudulent circumstances. 
Certainly a fraudulent claim was made 
to secure this loan from an agency of 
the U.S. Government. 

The case is fully documented for the 
Department of Justice. All that is 
needed now is a little enthusiasm for 
them to proceed. 

There is one further point. I direct 
this more or less in the form of a question 
to my good friend, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan]. Perhaps 
he can answer it. 

There was described in some of the 
correspondence I have had with 
agencies—and I am sure he has copies of 
it, but I did not get all the answers—a 
case in which the Redwood National 
Bank of California was trying to obtain 
a charter for a bank. It filed its applica- 
tion for a charter on June 22, 1962. 

This charter was filed by the Redwood 
National Bank of San Rafael, Calif. The 
application was routinely filed by its at- 
torney, Mr. Roderick Martinelli. 

The bank's application for a charter 
was approved on September 15, 1962. 
The bank opened its doors on January 
5, 1963. 

What gives me concern and the ques- 
tion I have is: After the application had 
been filed, one of the corporate officers 
was advised by their attorney, Mr. 
Martinelli, that one of the friends or 
relatives of one of the proposed stock- 
holders of the bank had told him that in 
order to get the charter approved it 
would be better to hire a Washington 
lobbyist at $5,000. He could not say 
why it was necessary. 

Anyway, they had to have the charter, 
so they agreed to pay the $5,000 to the 
Washington lobbyist. who presumably 
could help them. 
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When the check was sent to this Wash- 
ington lobbyist, the check was made out 
to him, but it was not mailed to him. 
On the contrary, the check was left in 
Baker's office. After the check was left 
in Baker's office the lobbyist came in and 
endorsed the check. After he had en- 
dorsed it the records show that Bobby 
Baker took the check and went down to 
Mr. Brenkworth's office in the Senate 
Disbursing Office and cashed it and that 
Baker picked up 50 $100 bills for the 
check, 

Now where and why did Mr. Baker 
enter into this transaction? 

Did he get a part of the fee, or just 
what was his part? 

I understand that the lobbyist says he 
ultimately got all of the money. To 
what extent did the committee call on 
the bank or the lobbyist to get all the 
details of this strange transaction? By 
the way, this lobbyist was a former em- 
ployee of the Senate, so both could be 
called. To what extent did the com- 
mittee pursue that line? I was very 
much concerned that any bank would 
feel obliged to pay $5,000 in this manner. 
I checked with the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Mr. Saxon, and I have a letter 
from him in which he states that at no 
time did he ever hear from either Mr. 
Baker or the lobbyist to whom reference 
was made. He did not know that they 
were even lawyers of record. So, appar- 
ently they received $5,000 for doing 
nothing. 

I am wondering who it was that 
thought it was necessary to pay this 
$5,000 to get a charter to this bank and 
who did really get the money. 

Did the committee question Mr. Baker 
on this strange deal? 

I know the committee was aware of 
this transaction long before I found it. 

I have the greatest respect for the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. He has some 
information in his files, or at least the 
committee has, which contains the an- 
swers I should like to get. Surely he 
would not overlook the significance of the 
$5,000 check paid to a Washington 
lobbyist to get a charter, and particu- 
larly when the committee was advised 
that Mr. Baker cashed the check. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. In 
answer to the Senator’s question, I am 
sorry, but that is something that I had 
not heard of before. I know nothing 
about it. If the Senator would give us 
more information, I assure the Senator 
that it will be checked. We still have 
two investigators on the committee—one 
Republican and one Democrat. I know 
that one is Republican. I do not know 
what the other one is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I re- 
spectfully suggest that the Senator check 
with his investigators. This information 
has been in their possession for some 
time, and they must have had my cor- 
respondence. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
What does the Senator mean by stating 
they had copies of them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps 
it would have been far better if we had 
kept it on the basis of not trying to inter- 
cept my mail before I got it. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I re- 
sent that statement. I did not intercept 
anything. The committee did not inter- 
cept anything. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Copies 
of my mail have been sent to the com- 
mittee, and I know it is a fact that the 
committee did have some information in 
connection with the cashing of this 
$5,000 check. I do not mean that the 
Senator personally knew it, but whether 
the committee staff got it and figured it 
was not worth very much in the way of 
information, I do not know. The check, 
however, was made out to a Washington 
lobbyist who the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency said did nothing whatever to earn 
the money as far as he was concerned. 
The check was delivered to Bobby 
Baker's office. It was endorsed by the 
lobbyist and Bobby Baker cashed it and 
picked up 50 $100 bills in the Disbursing 
Office. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
am glad to receive that information. 
The staff might have had the informa- 
tion. I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The in- 
formation is there. Once again I point 
out that we cannot legislate morals. We 
know that. We cannot pass a bill which 
would require a man to file an accurate 
financial return. We can require the 
filing of a financial statement listing his 
assets and liabilities. We can require 
the filing of an income tax return, The 
two together, if they are properly filed, 
would give the select committee the prop- 
er authority and material with which it 
could do the job of preventing a recur- 
rence of the Bobby Baker situation by 
anyone else in the future who may want 
to exploit the use of his public office. 

I think the very least the Senate could 
do is to adopt my amendment which, in 
my opinion, will definitely give the com- 
mittee all the power it needs to break up 
the skulduggery that might be going on. 
And any attempted influence peddling 
could be picked up in the initial stages. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
not listened to all of the remarks of the 
Senator this afternoon. But I have lis- 
tened to many of them. As the Senator 
knows, I have always been interested in 
procedural reform that would be much 
broader in scope than the amendment 
the Senator from Delaware is offering. 

The Senator knows that ever since 
1946 I have sought to have whatever dis- 
closure legislation was passed be broad 
enough to cover the executive branch 
and the judicial branch as well as the 
legislative branch of our Government. I 
still think that we ought to come to grips 
with this matter by passing a bill—not 
a resolution, but a bill—that would in 
effect accomplish what the Senator has 
in mind. 

I do not think that limiting it to the 
Senate is sufficient. I do not think it is 
fair to give the people of the country the 
impression that there is only one branch 
of our Government—namely the Senate 
of the United States—that ought to be 
brought under a full disclosure bill. I 
think it ought to extend it to all Fed- 
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eral employees. Human failings being 
what they are, we will find those failings 
in all branches of the Government. 
After 20 years here, I say that I am 
proud to serve in the Senate of the 
United States. 

I think the rotten apples in the Senate 
barrel have been very, very few in those 
20 years. It is an honorable group of 
men and women who I am proud to serve 
with at the present time. If there are 
any misdoings that any of them are 
guilty of they should be disclosed. I am 
for legislation that will disclose any such 
conduct in all branches of the Federal 
Government, 

Relevant to that, although not directly 
in point as far as the Senator’s resolu- 
tion is concerned, but bearing upon the 
observation that I have just made about 
this matter of human failings in gov- 
ernment as well as in all other branches 
of human activity I have a news clipping 
Iwish toread. If we were to try to apply 
the same standards to American business 
that the Senator from Delaware suggests 
and I think they ought to be applied to 
Government officials, we would be quite 
surprised at how many business execu- 
tives would be found wanting. 

I have just taken off the ticker a little 
item that I thought the Senator from 
Delaware would be interested in. It 
reads: 


WASHINGTON.—Government auditors said 
today the Air Force built a golf course and 
riding stables with $272,000 that Congress 
thought was being used for a new airbase 
runway. 

The General Accounting Office accused the 
Air Force of playing fast and loose with the 
law and its own rules in construction of the 
recreational facilities at Lockbourne Air 
Force Base, Ohio. 

The GAO auditors said much the same 
kind of operation was found in the construc- 
tion of a parking lot for the officers swim- 
ming pool at Andrews Air Force Base, Md., 
and a dog and cat hospital at Lockbourne. 

The Air Force conceded that reports to 
Congress on the Lockbourne golf course may 
not have represented adequate disclosure; 
but upheld the legality of its actions. The 
Defense Department said its directives gov- 
erning such construction were being revised 
to make sure the rules would not be mis- 
interpreted in the future. 


As the Senator from Delaware knows, 
we constantly receive the kind of alibi 
by way of a defense which the Air Force 
offers once again in this instance. The 
military got caught with their hands in 
the cookie jar. Now they are going to 
revise the rules so that the cookie jar 
will at least be higher on the shelf and 
it will be more difficult for them to get 
their hands in it the next time. 

I read this news item because I think 
itis apropos. I think that what we need 
to face up to is what I have been trying 
to accomplish for the last 18 years, ever 
since I first introduced my disclosure 
bill in 1946—to get a uniform rule that 
would be applicable to all three branches 
of the Government. I think it ought to 
be done by way of a bill, and not by way 
of a resolution limited in scope to the 
Senate of the United States but if that is 
fg: we can pass now I shall vote 

or it. 

So our only difference is as to the pro- 
cedural approach that we ought to make. 
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But there is too much misconduct of 
the type I have pointed out. This is 
merely a little introductory statement 
to a bill of particulars that I shall pre- 
sent before the week is over in connection 
with the shocking waste of the taxpayers’ 
dollars in connection with the whole 
military aid program, as well as other 
features of our foreign aid program. 
What goes on here, as the item on the 
ticker shows, exists all over the world on 
the part of the Pentagon Building. Asa 
result, the American people have been 
fleeced by the Pentagon Building out of 
hundreds of millions of dollars for years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon. Normally, I 
would not agree that the Senate should 
be singled out alone, but we are dealing 
with a situation where we have a resolu- 
tion dealing only with the Senate. That 
is the reason that my amendment deals 
only with the Senate. I do so with full 
recognition that we will not have solved 
the problem until we lay down some 
ground rules for the House as well as 
the Senate. 

I wish to emphasize before I conclude 
that I concur with the Senator. I am 
proud of my membership in the U.S. 
Senate. I agree wholly that merely be- 
cause we have a rotten apple does not 
mean that the finger of scorn should be 
pointed at all of us. 

I am not presenting this argument to- 
day as an indictment against any politi- 
cal party. That political party can only 
be indicted when it fails to meet its re- 
sponsibility. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that we have had corruption over 
the years under the Republican adminis- 
tration as well as under the Democratic 
administration. We had the Teapot 
Dome scandal, as I mentioned the other 
day. I regret it very much. I would re- 
sent anyone using that as an indictment 
of the Republican Party. I certainly do 
not join in any such indictment, and I 
know the Senator from Oregon feels the 
same way. 

As a result of my 18 years of service, 
I am far more convinced now than I was 
when I came to Washington that the 
overwhelming percentage of the Ameri- 
can people, whether they be in Govern- 
ment or out of government, whether they 
be on the Democratic side of the aisle 
or on the Republican side of the aisle, 
in the Senate or in the executive branch, 
are honest and law-abiding citizens who 
are trying to do a good job. Unfortu- 
nately we have a few who forget that 
public office is a public trust, and it 
is for those cases that we must create and 
establish groundrules. 

We are all in here, and we have the 
same objective. It is in that spirit that 
Ihave offered the amendment. 

Before yielding the floor, I should like 
to ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


RIOTS IN ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a brief 
statement? 
Mr. MORSE. I shall yield only with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
my right to the floor. I should like to 
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make a preliminary statement. I shall 
make a very brief report to the Senate 
with regard to the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of the Western Hemisphere 
that has just been completed. I agreed 
that I would make the report earlier to- 
day, but it has been impossible to make 
it earlier. I am perfectly willing to yield 
to the Senator with the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the floor. 
My report will not take more than 10 or 
15 minutes when I make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that 
very much. 

I wish to make a short report to the 
Senate on the very unfortunate happen- 
ings in my home city of Rochester, N.Y., 
which this weekend was the scene of 
rioting and disorder unprecedented in the 
city’s history. 

With the aid of local, county, and 
State police as well as the National 
Guard, it appears today that the dis- 
turbances have been quelled. It is hoped 
that in this calm after the storm we will 
be able rationally and with deliberation 
to survey what has happened, what has 
caused this violence, and to take steps to 
see that such incidents will not recur. 

Rochester, like many cities in this Na- 
tion, has had its problems. But no prog- 
ress can be made in dealing with any 
grievances which exist until law and or- 
der are restored. 

Lawlessness is the very antithesis of 
freedom and must not be accepted as a 
legitimate means of achieving a goal 
when other lawful means exist. 

No one can sanction such methods to 
bring whatever grievances exist to the 
attention of the public. Violence can 
only serve to alienate the support of men 
of good will which is essential to prog- 
ress. 

Violence did not bring about the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964—the 
greatest stride forward for Negroes in 
100 years. It was the patience, determi- 
nation, and hard work of many—both 
white and Negro—which effected its pas- 
sage. 

America is a land where the rule of 
law prevails, a nation where the ballot 
box and the conference table have been 
the most effective instruments of change. 
Extremists who believe that any means 
justify the end are acting in defiance of 
our whole tradition of liberty under law. 

Responsible civil rights leaders have 
condemned the riots and violence. 

Roy Wilkens, the head of the NAACP, 
has said that hoodlums who assault, de- 
stroy, and steal disgrace the thousands 
of dedicated young people who went 
peacefully to jail to advance freedom for 
20 million American Negroes. These 
riots must be condemned in the strongest 
terms. Respect for the rule of law must 
be restored. Every possible step must 
be taken to prevent irresponsible ele- 
ments in our country from engendering 
hatred and setting back the cause of 
civil rights for many decades. 

I am very appreciative of the Sena- 
tor yielding to me for the purpose of 
making this brief statement, which I felt 
I should make because this is my home, 
and I am deeply troubled by the events 
of the last 3 days. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me briefly? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
merely to state, because this is uniquely 
the home territory of my colleague, that 
I should like to join with him in sup- 
porting the statement which he has 
made, which I hope for the people of 
Rochester—and this goes for the great 
majority of the Negroes in Rochester— 
will represent the views of both New 
York Senators. I thank the Senator for 
uttering them in his usual able and elo- 
quent way. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam very grateful to 
my colleague and the Senator from 
Oregon. 


REPORT OF THE NINTH MEETING 
OF CONSULTATION OF MINIS- 
TERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
ninth meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, serving as organ 
of consultation in application of the In- 
ter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, was held in Washington, D.C., 
at the Pan-American Union Building, on 
July 21-26, 1964. 

Mr. President, as time I am sure will 
show, this was truly a historic meeting. 
The head of the American delegation 
was the very able Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. As I pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate last week in a preliminary 
report of the conference, at which time 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the major address made by Secretary 
Rusk in his representation of the United 
States at the conference, our Secretary 
of State served with great distinction 
throughout the conference. In fact, 1 
was deeply moved time and time again 
by the leadership and the statesmanship 
of Secretary of State Rusk as he repre- 
sented the point of view of the United 
States in session after session of the con- 
ference. It was the privilege of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] and 
the senior Senator from Oregon to serve 
as Senate aids to the Secretary of State 
throughout the conference. 

Mr. President, I know that I bespeak 
the view of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] as well as my own ap- 
preciation when I express our thanks 
to the Senate and to those responsible 
for giving us this opportunity and high 
honor to serve as representatives of the 
Senate at the Conference. 

Our colleagues appointed on the House 
side were Representative ARMISTEAD 1. 
SELDEN, JR., of Alabama, who is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, Representa- 
tive WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, of California. 

I think if the congressional aids were 
of any assistance at all, their chief as- 
sistance was to be found in their sym- 
bolism. We sat with the Secretary of 
State throughout the meetings of the 
Conference except when congressional 
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business called us away, and he was kind 
enough to point out that by so doing 
we symbolized to our Latin American 
associates the fact that, under our sys- 
tem of government, we have a system of 
checks and balances. We have a system 
of three coordinate and coequal branches 
of government. We symbolized further, 
as the Secretary was kind enough to say, 
the fact that behind the President and 
the Secretary of State was the support 
of the congressional delegation. The 
other foreign ministers had a constant 
reminder that as our Secretary of State 
joined in pressing for the adoption of 
resolutions that would be meaningful and 
would serve clear notice that the United 
States intends to do what it can to pro- 
tect the territorial integrity and the 
sovereign rights of our Latin American 
allies from any threat of Communist 
encroachment. 

Before I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp the documents that 
represent and constitute the action taken 
by the Conference, I should like to point 
out, that, on the key resolution, the res- 
olution that resulted in the agreement to 
impose sanctions against Cuba for its 
conduct that constituted an aggression 
against Venezuela, the vote was 15 in 
favor and 3 against. Under the charter 
binding upon the parties to the confer- 
ence, it was necessary to have a two- 
thirds vote. Of the 20 members of the 
Organization of American States—now 
that Cuba was expelled at the Conference 
at Punta del Este—Venezuela, the com- 
plaining country, could not vote, which 
left 19. Out of the 19, 15 voted in favor 
of the resolution that I shall discuss 
momentarily, and 3 against. The three 
voting against that resolution were Chile, 
Mexico, and Uruguay, with Bolivia ab- 
staining at that point. 

There subsequently came the formal 
approval, not only of this particular res- 
olution, which is known as paragraph 3, 
but all the other paragraphs of the final 
act of Conference agreement. In that 
plenary session there were 15 yeas, with 
4nays. Bolivia changed its vote on the 
act itself in the plenary session to a 
negative vote. 

On the individual paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote on the final act, the para- 
graph including the sanctions—para- 
graph 3—was approved by a vote of 14 
yeas, with 4 against and 1 abstention. 

The four negative votes were Chile, 
Bolivia, Mexico, and Uruguay—Argen- 
tina abstaining. However, Argentina 
voted in favor of the whole resolution, 
including the third paragraph, which im- 
posed the sanctions which were approved 
by the conference. 

The heart of the resolution that was 
adopted reads as follows: 

The ninth meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Having seen the report of the Investi- 
gating Committee designated on December 3, 
1963, by the Council of the Organization of 
American States, acting provisionally as 
Organ of Consultation, and 

Considering: That the said report estab- 
lishes among its conclusions that “the Re- 
public of Venezuela has been the target of a 
series of actions sponsored and directed by 
the Government of Cuba, openly intended to 
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subvert Venezuelan institutions and to over- 
throw the democratic Government of Vene- 
zuela through terrorism, sabotage, assault, 
and guerrilla warfare,” and 

That the aforementioned acts, like all acts 
of intervention and aggression, conflict with 
the principles and aims of the inter-Ameri- 
can system, 

Resolves: 

1. To declare that the acts verified by the 
Investigating Committee constitute an ag- 
gression and an intervention on the part of 
the Government of Cuba in the internal af- 
fairs of Venezuela, which affect all of the 
member states. 

2. To condemn emphatically the present 
Government of Cuba for its acts of aggres- 
sion and of intervention against the terri- 
torial inviolability, the sovereignty, and the 
political independence of Venezuela. 

3. To apply, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of articles 6 and 8 of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the fol- 
lowing measures: 


These were the sanctions that were 
voted by the Conference by some two- 
thirds of the Conference. 


(a) That the governments of the Amerl- 
can States not maintain diplomatic or con- 
sular relations with the Government of Cuba; 

(b) That the governments of the American 
states suspend all their trade, whether direct 
of indirect, with Cuba, except in foodstuffs, 
medicines, and medical equipment that may 
be sent to Cuba for humanitarian reasons; 
and 

(c) That the governments of the Ameri- 
can states suspend all sea transportation be- 
tween their countries and Cuba, except for 
such transportation as may be necessary for 
reasons of a humanitarian nature. 

4. To authorize the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States, by an affirmative 
vote of two thirds of its members, to discon- 
tinue the measures adopted in the present 
resolution at such time as the Government 
of Cuba shall have ceased to constitute a 
danger to the peace and security of the hemi- 
sphere. 

5. To warn the Government of Cuba that 
if it should persist in carrying out acts that 
possess characteristics of aggression and in- 
tervention against one or more of the mem- 
ber states of the Organization, the member 
states shall preserve their essential rights as 
sovereign states by the use of self-defense 
in either individual or collective form, which 
could go so far as to resort to armed force, 
until such time as the Organ of Consultation 
takes measures to guarantee the peace and 
security of the hemisphere, 

6. To urge those states not members of 
the Organization of American States that are 
animated by the same ideals as the inter- 
American system to examine the possibility 
of effectively demonstrating their solidarity 
in achieving the purposes of this resolution. 

7. To instruct the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States to transmit 
to the United Nations Security Council the 
text of the present resolution, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 54 of the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter. 


Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire final act that was 
adopted at the ninth meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINAL Act—NINTH MEETING OF CONSULTA- 
TION OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SERVING AS ORGAN OF CONSULTATION IN 
APPLICATION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN TREATY 
OF RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE 
The ninth meeting of Consultation of 

Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Or- 
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gan of Consultation in Application of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, was held at the headquarters of 
the Organization of American States, the 
Pan American Union, in Washington, D.C. 
from July 21 to 26, 1964. 

The Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States convoked the meeting by a resolu- 
tion adopted on December 3, 1963, which 
reads as follows: 

Whereas: 

The Council has taken cognizance of the 
note of the Ambassador, Representative of 
Venezuela, by means of which his govern- 
ment requests that, in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 6 of the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance, the Organ of Consulta- 
tion be immediately convoked to consider 
measures that must be taken to deal with 
the acts of intervention and aggression on 
the part of the Cuban Government affecting 
the territorial integrity and the sovereignty 
of Venezuela, as well as the operation of its 
democratic institutions; and 

The Ambassador, Representative of Vene- 
zuela, has furnished information to sub- 
stantiate his requests, 

The Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States 

Resolves: 

1. To convoke the Organ of Consultation 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, to meet on the date and at the 
place to be fixed in due time. 

2. To constitute itself and act provisional- 
ly as Organ of Consultation, in accordance 
with Article 12 of the aforementioned treaty. 

3. To inform the Security Council of the 
United Nations of the text of this resolu- 
tion. 

At the meeting held on the same day, 
December 3, 1963, the Council of the Organi- 
zation, acting provisionally as Organ of Con- 
sultation, adopted a resolution, whereby a 
committee was appointed to investigate the 
acts denounced by Venezuela and to report 
thereon. The committee, which was com- 
posed of representatives of Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, the United States of 
America, and Uruguay, presented its report 
at the meeting held on February 24, 1964, 
by the Council, acting provisionally as Organ 
of Consultation. 

With respect to the date and place of the 
meeting, the Council of the Organization of 
American States at its special meeting on 
June 26, 1964, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas: 

On December 3, 1963, the Council of the 
Organization convoked the Organ of Consul- 
tation in accordance with the provisions of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, stating that it would meet at a 
place and at a time to be set in due time. 

The Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States 

Resolves: 

1. That the Ninth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving 
as Organ of Consultation in Application of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, shall be held at the headquarters of 
the Organization of American States. 

2. To set July 21, 1964, as the date for the 
opening of the meeting. 

The organization of the Meeting of Con- 
sultation and its deliberations were governed 


‘by the Regulations of the Meeting of Consul- 


tation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs To Serve 
as Organ of Consultation in Application of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, approved by the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States at the meeting 
held on July 29, 1960. 

In accordance with the provisions of Arti- 
cle 15 of the Regulations of the Meeting, a 
closed preliminary session was held on the 
morning of July 21. On that occasion, the 
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matters to be dealt with at the opening ses- 
sion were considered, and the order of prece- 
dence of the members of this Meeting of Con- 
sultation was established by lot, as follows: 
Chile: His Excellency Mr. Julio Philippi 
Izquierdo, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Colombia: His Excellency Mr. Fernando 
Gémez Martinez, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Bolivia: His Excellency Mr. Fernando Itur- 
ralde Chinel, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 


Worship. 

Guatemala: His Excellency Mr. Alberto 
Herrarte González, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


Venezuela: His Excellency Mr. Ignacio Iri- 
barren Borges, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Brazil: His Excellency Mr. Vasco Leitão da 
Cunha, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 

El Salvador: His Excellency Mr. Héctor Es- 
cobar Serrano, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Uruguay: His Excellency Mr. Alejandro 
Zorrilla de San Martin, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Dominican Republic: His Excellency Mr. 
José A. Bonilla Atiles, Special Delegate. 

Ecuador: His Excellency Mr. Gonzalo Es- 
cudero, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Costa Rica: His Excellency Mr. Daniel Odu- 
ber Quirós, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Paraguay: His Excellency Mr. Raúl Sapena 
Pastor, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Haiti: His Excellency Mr. René Chalmers, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Worship. 

Nicaragua: His Excellency Mr. Alfonso Or- 
tega Urbina, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Panama: His Excellency Mr. Galileo Solis, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Mexico: His Excellency Mr. Vicente Sán- 
chez Gavito, Special Delegate. 

Peru: His Excellency Mr. Fernando Schwalb 
López-Aldana, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

United States of America: His Excellency 
Mr. Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. 

Argentina: His Excellency Mr. Miguel Angel 
Zavala Ortiz, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Worship. 

Honduras: His Excellency Mr. Jorge Fidel 
Durón, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Finding it necessary to return to his coun- 
try, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru, 
by note dated July 23, 1964, addressed to the 
Secretary General of the Meeting, appointed 
Mr. Celso Pastor de la Torre, Peruvian Am- 
bassador to the United States of America, as 
Special Delegate to the Meeting. 

Mr. José Rolz-Bennett also participated in 
the Meeting as representative of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

In accordance with Article 27 of the Reg- 
ulations, on July 21, the Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States, Mr. 
José A, Mora, installed the opening session, 
at which His Excellency Mr. Vasco Leitágo da 
Cunha, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Brazil, was elected President of the Meet- 
ing. At the same session, His Excellency Mr. 
Galileo Solis, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Panama, was elected Vice President of the 
Meeting. In accordance with the same arti- 
cle, Mr. William Sanders, Secretary of the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States, acted as Secretary General of the 
Meeting. Mr. Santiago Ortiz, Director of 
the Office of Council and Conference Sec- 
retariat Services, acted as Assistant Secre- 
tary General. 

His Excellency Mr. Vasco Leitágo da Cunha, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs of Brazil, 
and His Excellency Mr. Alejandro Zorrilla de 
San Martin, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Uruguay, addressed the inaugural session 
held on the same date. 

In accordance with the Regulations, the 
Meeting appointed a Credentials Committee 
composed of the Foreign Ministers of Peru, 
Uruguay, and Nicaragua. It also appointed 
a Style Committee composed of representa- 
tives of Colombia, Brazil, Haiti, and the 
United States of America. 

In accordance with the provisions of Arti- 
cle 20 of the Regulations, a General Commit- 
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tee was formed, composed of all the members 
and charged with considering the topics and 
submitting their conclusions to a plenary 
session of the Meeting for approval. His 
Excellency Mr. Fernando Gómez Martinez, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Colombia, and 
His Excellency Mr. Miguel Angel Zavala 
Ortiz, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argen- 
tina, were designated as Chairman and Rap- 
porteur of the General Committee, respec- 
tively. 

This Final Act was signed at the closing 
session held on July 26. His Excellency Mr. 
Gonzalo Escudero, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Ecuador, and His Excellency Mr. Vas- 
co Leitágo da Cunha, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs of Brazil, President of the 
Meeting, addressed the same session. 

As the result of its deliberations, the 
Ninth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ of Con- 
sultation in Application of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, ap- 
proved the following resolutions and declara- 
tions: 


I. APPLICATION OF MEASURES TO THE PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT OF CUBA 


The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Haying seen the report of the Investigat- 
ing Committee designated on December 3, 
1963, by the Council of the Organization of 
American States, acting provisionally as 
Organ of Consultation, and 

Considering: That the said report estab- 
lishes among its conclusions that “the Re- 
public of Venezuela has been the target of a 
series of actions sponsored and directed by 
the Government of Cuba, openly intended to 
subvert Venezuelan institutions and to over- 
throw the democratic Government of Vene- 
zuela through terrorism, sabotage, assault, 
and guerrilla warfare,” and 

That the aforementioned acts, like all acts 
of intervention and aggression, conflict with 
the principles and aims of the inter-Ameri- 
can system, 

Resolves: 

1. To declare that the acts verified by the 
Investigating Committee constitute an 
aggression and an intervention on the part 
of the Government of Cuba in the internal 
affairs of Venezuela, which affects all of the 
member states. 

2. To condemn emphatically the present 
Government of Cuba for its acts of aggres- 
sion and of intervention against the terri- 
torial inviolability, the sovereignty, and the 
political independence of Venezuela. 

3. To apply, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Articles 6 and 8 of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
the following measures: 

(a) That the governments of the American 
states not maintain diplomatic or consular 
relations with the Government of Cuba; 

(b) That the governments of the American 
states suspend all their trade, whether direct 
or indirect, with Cuba, except in foodstuffs, 
medicines, and medical equipment that may 
be sent to Cuba for humanitarian reasons; 
and 

(c) That the governments of the American 
states suspend all sea transportation between 
their countries and Cuba, except for such 
transportation as may be necessary for rea- 
sons of a humanitarian nature. 

4. To authorize the Council of the Orga- 
nization of American States, by an affirma- 
tive vote of two thirds of its members, to 
discontinue the measures adopted in the 
present resolution at such time as the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba shall have ceased to con- 
stitute a danger to the peace and security 
of the hemisphere. 

5. To warn the Government of Cuba that 
if it should persist in carrying out acts that 
Possess characteristics of aggression and in- 
tervention against one or more of the member 
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States of the Organization, the member states 
shall preserve their essential rights as sov- 
ereign states by the use of self-defense in 
either individual or collective form, which 
could go so far as resort to armed force, 
until such time as the Organ of Consulta- 
tion takes measures to guarantee the peace 
and security of the hemisphere. 

6. To urge those states not members of 
the Organization of American States that 
are animated by the same ideals as the inter- 
American system to examine the possibility 
of effectively demonstrating their solidarity 
in achieving the purposes of this resolution. 

7. To instruct the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States to 
transmit to the United Nations Security 
Council the text of the present resolution, in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 54 
of the United Nations Charter. 

II. DECLARATION TO THE PEOPLE OF CUBA 
Whereas: 

The preamble to the Charter of the Orga- 
nization of American States declares that, 
“the historic mission of America is to offer 
to man a land of liberty, and a favorable 
environment for the development of his per- 
sonality and the realization of his just 
aspirations”; and that “the true significance 
of American solidarity and good neighborli- 
ness can only mean the consolidation on this 
continent, within the framework of demo- 
cratic institutions, of a system of individ- 
ual liberty and social justice based on respect 
for the essential rights of man”; 

The Charter of the Organization declares 
that the solidarity of the American states 
and the high purposes toward which it is ded- 
icated demand that the political organization 
tion of these states be based on the effective 
exercise of representative democracy; 

The Charter also proclaims “the funda- 
mental rights of the individual” and re- 
affirms that the “education of peoples should 
be directed toward justice, freedom, and 
peace”; 

The Declaration of Santiago, Chile, 
adopted by the Fifth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
signed by the present Cuban Government, 
proclaimed that the faith of peoples of 
America in the effective exercise of repre- 
sentative democracy is the best vehicle for 
the promotion of their social and political 
progress (Resolution XCV of the Tenth In- 
ter-American Conference), while well- 
planned and intensive development of the 
economies of the American countries and 
improvement in the standard of living of 
their peoples represent the best and firm- 
est foundation on which the practical exer- 
cise of democracy and the stabilization of 
their institutions can be established; 

The Ninth International Conference of 
American States condemned “the methods of 
every system tending to suppress political 
and civil rights and liberties, and in par- 
ticular the action of international commu- 
nism or any other totalitarian doctrine”; 

The present Government of Cuba, iden- 
tifying itself with the principles of Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology, has established a po- 
litical, economic, and social system alien to 
the democratic and Christian traditions of 
the American family of nations and contrary 
to the principles of juridical organization 
upon which rest the security and peaceful 
harmonious relations of the peoples of the 
hemisphere; and 

The exclusion of the present Government 
of Cuba from participation in the inter- 
American system, by virtue of the provisions 
of Resolution VI of the Eighth Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
by no means signifies any intention to deny 
the Cuban people their rightful place in the 
community of American peoples; 

The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ of 
Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
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Declares: 

That the free peoples of the Americas are 
convinced that the inter-American system 
offers to the Cuban people unequaled con- 
ditions for the realization of their ideals of 
peace, liberty, and social and economic prog- 
ress; 

That the peoples belonging to the inter- 
American system are in complete sympathy 
with the Cuban people in all their sufferings, 
in the face of the total loss of their liberty 
both in the spiritual domain and in the so- 
cial and economic field, the denial of their 
most elementary human rights, the burden 
of their persecutions, and the destruction 
of a legal system that was open to improve- 
ment and that offered the possibility of sta- 
bility; and 

That, within this spirit of solidarity, the 
free peoples of America cannot and must 
not remain indifferent to or uninterested in 
the fate of the noble Cuban people, which is 
oppressed by a dictatorship that renounces 
the Christian and democratic traditions of 
the American peoples; and in consequence 

Expresses: 

1. Its profound concern for the fate of the 
brother people of Cuba. 

2. Its deepest hope that the Cuban people, 
strengthened by confidence in the solidarity 
with them of the other American peoples 
and governments, will be able, by their own 
endeavor, very soon to liberate themselves 
from the tyranny of the Communist regime 
that oppresses them and to establish in that 
country a government freely elected by the 
will of the people that will assure respect for 
fundamental human rights. 

8. Its firm conviction that the emphatic 
condemnation of the policy of the present 
Cuban Government of aggression and inter- 
vention against Venezuela will be taken by 
the people of Cuba as a renewed stimulus for 
its hope there will come to prevail in that 
country a climate of freedom that will offer 
to man in Cuba a favorable environment 
for the development of his personality and 
the realization of his just aspirations. 


III. REGIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COORDINATION 


Whereas: 

The objectives of liberty and democracy 
that inspire the inter-American system, 
threatened as they are by communist sub- 
version, cannot be fully attained if the 
peoples of the states that compose it lack 
adequate and sufficient means for bringing 
about vigorous social progress and better 
standards of living; 

The persistence of a situation in which the 
world is divided into areas of poverty and 
plenty is a serious obstacle to any possibil- 
ity that may present itself in the American 
hemisphere for achieving an economically 
more just society; 

Harmonious and decisive action is indis- 
pensable, in both the regional and the inter- 
national spheres, to combat the causes of 
economic underdevelopment and social back- 
wardness, since prosperity and world peace 
based on the freedom of man cannot be 
achieved unless all the American countries 
attain equality in the economic and social 
field; 

In particular, the continued existence of 
such a State of underdevelopment and 
poverty among large sectors of mankind, 
which becomes more acute in spite of the 
world increase in wealth and the advance of 
science and technology from which these sec- 
tors cannot derive full benefit, encourages 
the subversive action of international com- 
munism; 

The countries of Latin America expressed 
their aspirations in the Charter of Alta 
Gracia and declared their determined in- 
tention to work together to build a better 
world in which there will be a more equi- 
table distribution of income; 

The Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, held recently in Geneva, provided a 
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forum for a full discussion of the problems 
of international economics and established 
the basis for adequate solutions to problems 
arising in the fields of raw materials, manu- 
factured products, and international fi- 
nancing; and 

The instruments adopted at the two afore- 
mentioned meetings supplement and perfect 
those signed at the Special Meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil held at Punta del Este in August 1961, 
and especially, the Charter of Punta del Este, 

The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Declares: That the aims of unity and peace 
with liberty and democracy pursued in the 
struggle against international communism, 
which threatens the stability of the institu- 
tions of the inter-American system and of 
the countries that compose it, must be 
achieved by eliminating those obstacles that 
hinder social progress and economic develop- 
ment, and 

Resolves: 

1. To reaffirm the determined will of their 
peoples to work, in the regional and interna- 
tional spheres, for the achievement of the 
objectives expressed in the Charter of Alta 
Gracia and at the Conference on Trade and 
Development, which are in line with the aims 
and purposes of the Alliance for Progress. 

2. To request the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to continue the 
necessary studies in order to find adequate 
solutions to the problems involved. 

IV. DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS AMONG THE 
MEMBER STATES 


The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Resolves: To transmit to the Council of 
the Organization of American States the 
draft resolution “Diplomatic Relations 
Among the Member States,” presented by 
the Delegation of Argentina (Document No. 
30, Rev. 2). 

V. VOTE OF RECOGNITION 


The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ of 
Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Resolves: To congratulate His Excellency 
Mr. Vasco Leitáo da Cunha, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Brazil, on the wise and 
intelligent manner in which he guided the 
deliberations of the Meeting. 


VI. VOTE OF THANKS 


The Ninth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Serving as Organ 
of Consultation in Application of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

Resolves: 

1. To express to His Excellency Mr. José 
A. Mora, Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, its appreciation for 
all the attentions and courtesies extended to 
the delegates in connection with this Meet- 
ing. 

2. To place on record its gratitude to the 
Secretary General of the Meeting, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sanders, and to all who collaborated 
with him, for the manner in which the 
advisory and secretariat services of the Meet- 
ing were organized and carried out. 

3. To offer its appreciation to the hemi- 
sphere and world press and other informa- 
tion media for the efficient service they 
rendered to the Meeting. 


STATEMENTS 
Statement of Chile 

The Delegation of Chile abstained from 
voting on paragraphs 1 and 2 of the opera- 
tive part of Resolution I, because of its 
doubts regarding the legality of the use of 
the term “aggression” in describing the acts. 
It voted negatively on paragraph 8, because 
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it is firmly convinced that the measures 
agreed to are not appropriate to the partic- 
ular case that has brought about the appli- 
cation of the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance. It also voted against 
paragraph 5, because it believes that there 
are discrepancies between the provisions of 
that paragraph and those of Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations and of Article 
3 of the Rio Treaty. With reference to its 
abstention on paragraph 6, its attitude is 
consistent with the attitude taken with re- 
spect to the measures called for in para- 
graph 3. 

The Delegation of Chile abstained from 
voting on the Declaration to the People of 
Cuba since, although agreeing with its basic 
content, it maintains relations with the Re- 
public of Cuba and since it believes precisely 
in the principle of nonintervention, it has 
deemed it preferable not to give positive 
support to this resolution. 

Statement of Mexico 

The Delegation of Mexico wishes to make 
it a matter of record in the Final Act, that 
the Government of Mexico: 

1. Is convinced that the measures provided 
for in the third paragraph of the operative 
part of Resolution I (which the Delegation 
of Mexico voted against) lack foundation 
inasmuch as the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance does not envisage, in 
any part, the application of such measures 
in situations of the kind and nature dealt 
with by this Meeting of Consultation. 

2. Makes a specific reservation to the fifth 
paragraph of the operative part of the same 
resolution since it endeavors to extend, in 
such a way as to be incompatible with the 
provisions of Articles 3 and 10 of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
the right to individual or collective self- 
defense. 

3. Reiterates without reservations its “will 
to cooperate permanently in the fulfillment 
of the principles and purposes of a policy of 

„to which “is essentially related” the 
“obligation of mutual assistance and com- 
mon defense of the American Republics,” in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
5 of the preamble of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

In witness whereof, the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs sign the present Final Act. 

Done in the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C., United States of America, in the 
four official languages of the Organization, 
on July twenty-six, nineteen hundred sixty- 
four. The Secretary General shall deposit 
the original of the Final Act in the archives 
of the Pan American Union, which will trans- 
mit the authenticated copies thereof to the 
governments of the American republics. 

For Chile: 

For Colombia: 

For Bolivia: 

For Guatemala: 

For Venezuela: 

For Brazil: 

For El Salvador: 

For Uruguay: 

For the Dominican Republic: 

For Ecuador: 

For Costa Rica: 

For 

For Haiti: 

For Nicaragua: 

For Panama: 

For Mexico: 

For Peru: 

For the United States of America: 

For Argentina: 


For Honduras: 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 1 shall 
not take the time to read the entire act. 
I wanted to read the section that dealt 
with the so-called sanctions, about 
which there was so much public discus- 
sion in the press and elsewhere. 
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In closing, I not only again extend my 
congratulations and compliments to the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, but from 
my desk today I want to say that not 
only all the United States but all the free 
nations of the Western Hemisphere are 
indebted to Secretary Rusk and to each 
of the other Foreign Ministers who sat 
through the days of this historic debate 
and Foreign Ministers Conference. 

Let us not overlook the fact that what 
has happened in Washington, D.C., in 
regard to a great crisis which is devel- 
oping in the Western Hemisphere, the 
Foreign Ministers of the member coun- 
tries of the Organization of American 
States did resort to the rule of law. 
They did in this conference resort to ex- 
isting treaties for a determination of 
their differences. They did meet around 
the conference table to seek to apply the 
international law commitments which 
each member of the Organization of 
American States previously had com- 
mitted itself to follow. 

It was a great satisfaction to see my 
country participate in such a kind of 
international conference and join in 
applying the rules and the principles of 
international law to a threat to the peace 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

It was right to do it in this instance. 
I respectfully say that is the way at least 
to try to resolve every crisis that 
threatens the peace of the world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon for the remarks he made 
today about the meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, held in Washington. 

I am delighted that the Senate was 
represented by two such outstanding 
Members of the Senate as the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], both 
of whom have made a special avocation 
and study of our relations with all the 
countries of Latin America. 

As I look back on the results of this 
hemispheric meeting, I believe that they 
will rank not only with Punta del Este, 
but above it in what was accomplished. 
I am delighted that this report has been 
made this afternoon. I am delighted 
because it brings to the attention of the 
Senate at first hand by one of our repre- 
sentatives what happened there. It is 
also proof of the fact that under law 
much can be accomplished, and that 
what happened in the conference was 
accomplished under law. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTER- 
ESTS AND ENUMERATION OF CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 337) to provide 
disclosure of financial interests and to 
enumerate certain prohibited activities. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
time limitation on the pending measure 
after the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] makes his opening state- 
ment, that limitation to be 1 hour on each 
amendment and 2 hours on the 
resolution. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may clarify the 
request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
offer, on his behalf and on my own, a 
substitute for the amendment now pend- 
ing, offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. How would the suggested limita- 
tion apply to the substitute amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. For my part—and I con- 
ferred with the majority leader about 
this point—I would make an opening 
statement on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and myself. I 
would be happy during my statement to 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey 
or any other Senator after I have con- 
cluded my opening statement, which 
would be in about a half hour. Then the 
unanimous consent agreement would 
take effect. 

Mr. CASE. Would it be possible to 
allot 15 minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey out of the time within the 
limited period? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe so. If not, I 
am sure time can be taken from the time 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The limitation to 
include motions, as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The limitation be- 
gins after the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania concludes his opening 
statement. 

Mr. CLARK. And he yields the floor. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and 
myself I send to the desk an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I ask that 
the amendment be not read, but printed 
in the Record at this point. I can ex- 
plain it very briefly, and much more 
succinctly than if it were read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. — 
Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. 

CLarK and Mr. Case to S. Res. 337, a reso- 

lution to provide disclosure of financial 

interests and to enumerate certain pro- 
hibited activities, as a substitute to the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware 

[Mr. WILLIAMS] 

Beginning with line 6, page 1, strike out 
all to and including line 14, page 5, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“1. Each individual who at any time dur- 
ing any calendar year serves as a Member 
of the Senate, or as an officer or employee of 
the Senate compensated at a gross rate in 
excess of $10,000 per annum, shall file with 
the Secretary of the Senate for that calen- 
dar year a written report containing the fol- 
lowing information: 

“(a) The fair market value of each asset 
having a fair market value of $5,000 or more 
held by him or by his spouse, or by him and 
his spouse jointly, exclusive of any dwelling 
occupied as a residence by him or by mem- 
bers of his immediate family, at the end of 
that calendar year; 
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“(b) The amount of each liability in ex- 
cess of $5,000 owed by him or by his spouse, 
or by him and his spouse jointly at the end 
of that calendar year; 

“(c) The total amount of all capital gains 
realized in excess of $5,000, and the source 
and amount of each capital gain realized in 
any amount exceeding $5,000, during that 
calendar year by him, by his spouse, by him 
and his spouse jointly, or by any person 
acting on behalf or pursuant to the direction 
of him or his spouse, or him and his spouse 
jointly, as a result of any transaction or 
series of related transactions in securities or 
commodities, or any purchase or sale of real 
property or any interest therein other than 
a dwelling occupied as a residence by him 
or by members of his immediate family; 

“(d) The source and amount of each item 
of income, each item of reimbursement for 
any expenditure, and each gift or aggregate 
of gifts from one source (other than gifts re- 
ceived from any relative or his spouse) re- 
ceived by or accruing to him, his spouse, or 
to him and his spouse jointly from any source 
other than the United States during that cal- 
endar year, which exceeds $100 in amount 
or value; including any fee or other hono- 
rarium received by him for or in connection 
with the preparation or delivery of any 
speech or address, attendance at any con- 
vention or other assembly of individuals, or 
the preparation of any article or other com- 
position for publication, and the monetary 
value of subsistence, entertainment, travel, 
or other facilities received by him in kind; 

“(e) The name and address of any pro- 
fessional firm which engages in practice be- 
fore any department, agency or instrumen- 
tality of the United States in which he has 
a financial interest; and the name, address, 
and a brief description of the principal busi- 
ness of any client of such firm for whom 
any services involving representation before 
any department, agency or instrumentality 
of the United States which were performed 
during that calendar year, together with a 
brief description of the services performed, 
and the total fees received or receivable by 
the firm as compensation for such services; 

“(f) The name, address, and nature of the 
principal business or activity of each busi- 
ness or financial entity or enterprise with 
which he was associated at any time d 
that calendar year as an officer, director, or 
partner, or in any other managerial capacity. 

“2, Each asset consisting of an interest in 
a business or financial entity or enterprise 
which is subject to disclosure under para- 
graph 1 shall be identified in each report 
made pursuant to that paragraph by a state- 
ment of the name of such entity or enter- 
prise, the location of its principal office, and 
the nature of the business or activity in 
which it is principally engaged or with it is 
principally concerned, except that an asset 
which is a security traded on any securities 
exchange subject to supervision by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission of the 
United States may be identified by a full and 
complete description of the security and the 
name of the issuer thereof. Each liability 
which is subject to disclosure under para- 
graph 1 shall be identified in each report 
made pursuant to that paragraph by a state- 
ment of the name and the address of the 
creditor to whom the obligation of such lia- 
bility is owed. 

“3. Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided, each individual who is required by 
paragraph 1 to file a report for any calendar 
year shall file such report with the Secretary 
of the Senate not later than January 31 of the 
next following calendar year. No such report 
shall be required to be made for any calen- 
dar year beginning before January 1, 1964. 
The requirements of this rule shall apply 
only with respect to individuals who are 
Members of the Senate or officers or employ- 
ees of the Senate on or after the date of adop- 
tion of this rule. Any individual who ceases 
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to serve as a Member of the Senate or as an 
officer or employee of the Senate, before the 
close of any calendar year shall file such re- 
port on the last day of such service, or on 
such date not more than three months there- 
after as the Secretary of the Senate may pre- 
scribe, and the report so made shall be made 
for that portion of that calendar year during 
which such individual so served. Whenever 
there is on file with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate a report made by any individual in com- 
pliance with paragraph 1 for any calendar 
year, the Secretary may accept from that in- 
dividual for any succeeding calendar year, 
in lieu of the report required by paragraph 1, 
a certificate containing an accurate recita- 
tion of the changes in such report which are 
required for compliance with the provisions 
of paragraph 1 for that succeeding calendar 
year, or a statement to the effect that no 
change in such report is required for compli- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 1 for 
that succeeding calendar year. 

“4, Reports and certificates filed under 
this rule shall be made upon forms which 
shall be prepared and provided by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and shall be made in 
such manner and detail as he shall pre- 
scribe. The Secretary may provide for the 
grouping within such reports and certificates 
of items which are required by paragraph 1 
to be disclosed whenever he determines that 
separate itemization thereof is not feasible 
or is not required for accurate disclosure 
with respect to such items. Reports and 
certificates filed under this rule shall be 
retained by the Secretary as public records 
for not less than six years after the close 
of the calendar year for which they are 
made, and while so retained shall be avail- 
able for inspection by members of the public 
under such reasonable regulations as the 
Secretary shall prescribe. 

“5, Upon application made by an individ- 
ual (other than a Member, officer, or em- 
ployee of the Senate) who is a candidate 
for nomination in any primary election, or 
election in any general or special election 
to be a Member of the Senate, the Secretary 
of the Senate shall furnish to such individ- 
ual a copy of the form prescribed for the 
making of reports hereunder. Any such re- 
port returned to the Secretary by any such 
candidate shall be retained by the Secre- 
tary and made available for inspection in the 
same manner as with respect to the reports 
of Members of the Senate. 

“6, As used in this rule 

“(a) The term ‘asset’ includes any bene- 
ficial interest held or possessed directly or 
indirectly in any business or financial entity 
or enterprise, or in any security or evidence 
of indebtedness, but does not include any 
interest in any organization described in 
section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 which is exempt from taxation 
under section 501(a) of such Code; 

“(b) The term ‘liability’ includes any lia- 
bility of any trust in which a beneficial in- 
terest is held or possessed directly or in- 
directly; 

“(c) The term ‘income’ means gross in- 
come as defined by section 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(d) The term ‘security’ means any se- 
curity as defined by section 2 of the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended (15 U.S.C. 77b). 

“(e) The term ‘commodity’ means any 
commodity as defined by section 2 of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C, 2). 

“(f) The term ‘dealing in securities or 
commodities’ means any acquisition, trans- 
fer, disposition, or other transaction involv- 
ing any security or commodity. 

“(g) The term ‘gift’ shall not include cam- 
paign contributions made in a year in which 
2 Senator is a candidate for election. 

“(h) The term “officer or employee of the 
Senate' means (1) an elected officer of the 
Senate who is not a Member of the Senate, 
(2) an employee of the Senate, of any com- 
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mittee or subcommittee of the Senate, (3) 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate and 
employees of his office, (4) an Official Report- 
er Of Debates of the Senate and any person 
employed by the Official Reporters of Debates 
of the Senate in connection with the perform- 
ance of their official duties, (5) a member of 
the Capitol Police force whose compensation 
is disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate, 
(6) an employee of the Vice President 1f such 
employee's compensation is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate, (7) an employee of 
a Member of the Senate if such employee's 
compensation is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate, and (8) an employee of a joint 
committee of the Congress whose compensa- 
tion is disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

7. The Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct shall have jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility to enforce this rule by appropriate ac- 
tion including recommendations to the Sen- 
ate for discipline of violators hereof. 


“RULE XLII 
“Prohibited activities 


1. No Member of the Senate and no ofi- 
cer or employee of the Senate may engage 
or participate in any business or financial 
venture, enterprise, combination or transac- 
tion with any person, firm, or corporation 
which is— 

„(a) engaged in any lobbying activity; 

“(b) engaged for compensation in the 
practice of rendering advisory or public rela- 
tions services relating to the securing of con- 
tracts with the United States or any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality thereof; or 

“(c) engaged in, or seeking to become 
engaged in, the performance of any con- 
struction, manufacturing, research, develop- 
ment, or service contract with the United 
States or any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality thereof. 

“2. No Member of the Senate and no 
officer or employee of the Senate may ac- 
cept— 

“(a) at any time from any individual, 
entity, or enterprise which is engaged in 
lobbying activity any gift of money, prop- 
erty, entertainment, travel, or any other 
valuable consideration in an amount or 
having a value in excess of $100; or 

(b) within any calendar year from any 
such individual, entity, or interprise such 
gifts in an aggregate amount or having an 
aggregate value in excess of $100. 

“3. No officer or employee of the Senate 
may be vested with or exercise any authority 
or responsibility for, or participate in any 
way in any consideration of or determina- 
tion with respect to, the allocation between 
or among two or more Members of the Sen- 
ate or candidates for the Senate of any funds 
available for use to defray expenses in- 
curred or to be incurred by any individual for 
or in connection with any campaign for the 
nomination or election of any individual to 
be a Member of the Senate. 

“4, As used in this rule 

“(a) The term ‘officer or employee of the 
Senate’ has the meaning given thereto by 
rule XLI; and 

“(b) The term ‘lobbying activity’ means 
any activity undertaken by any person other 
than a Member of the Congress to influence 
directly or indirectly the introduction, pas- 
sage, defeat, amendment, or modification of 
any legislative measure in either House of 
the Congress, 

“5. The Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct shall have jurisdiction and 
responsibility to enforce this rule by ap- 
propriate action including recommendations 
to the Senate for discipline of violators 
thereof. 

“RULE XLII 
“Testimony of Members of the Senate before 
committees 

“1, Whenever any standing, or 
select committee of the Senate or any joint 
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committee of the Congress, which is en- 
gaged in any investigation within its juris- 
diction has reason to believe that the testi- 
mony of any Member of the Senate may be 
pertinent to such investigation, such com- 
mittee, with the approval of a majority of 
its members (including at least one member 
of the minority party), by written commu- 
nication may request such Member of the 
Senate to appear before the committee to 
give testimony concerning the subject mat- 
ter under investigation. Such Member of 
the Senate shall appear before such com- 
mittee in obedience to such request unless 
within ten days after receipt thereof he de- 
livers to the chairman of such committee a 
written statement, duly signed by such 
Member of the Senate, stating that he is 
without knowledge of the subject matter 
under investigation. 

“2. The Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct shall have jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility to enforce this rule by appro- 
priate action including discipline of vio- 
lators thereof. 

“RULE XLIV 
“Outside employment 


1. No officer or employee of the Senate 
shall engage in any business, financial or 
professional activity or employment for com- 
pensation or gain unless— 

“(a) such activity or employment is not 
inconsistent with the conscientious per- 
formance of his official duties; and 

“(b) express permission has been granted 
by the Member of the Senate charged with 
supervision of such officer or employee by 
this rule; 

Provided, however, That in no event shall 
any officer or full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate, without special leave of the Senate— 

“(a) serve in any managerial capacity in 
any business or financial enterprise; or 

“(b) engage in any regular professional or 
consulting practice, or maintain an associa- 
tion with any professional or consulting 
firm. 

“2. For the purposes of this rule— 

“(a) each Member of the Senate shall be 
charged with the supervision of each of his 
employees; 

“(b) each Member of the Senate who is 
the chairman of a Senate or joint committee 
or subcommittee shall be charged with the 
supervision of each employee of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee; 

“(c) the majority leader shall be charged 
with the supervision of each officer and em- 
ployee of the majority, and the minority 
leader shall be charged with the supervision 
of each officer and employee of the minority; 

“(d) the Vice President shall be charged 
with the supervision of each of his em- 
ployees; and 

“(e) the President pro tempore shall be 
charged with the supervision of all other 
officers and employees of the Senate. 

“3. As used in this rule, the term ‘officer 
or employee of the Senate’ has the meaning 
given thereto by rule XLI. 

“4. The Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct shall have jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility to enforce this rule by appro- 
priate action including discipline of 
violators thereof.” 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent that I may be shown as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to have the 
Senator from New York as a cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is added as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, without losing 
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my right to the floor. I have no inten- 
tion of calling for a live quorum, but 
would suggest the absence of a quorum 
to permit the clerks and attaches to 
notify Senators that the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey and myself 
is now pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 


amendment which has been sent to the 
desk, printed in the Recor», and stated, 
offered on behalf of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] and myself, is 
identical with Amendment No. 1097, 
which is at present on the desks of all 
Senators and has heretofore been printed 
in the Recorp. It is also set forth on 
page 8 of the report of the committee in 
the individual views which I filed. 

Three relatively minor changes in the 
amendment have been made since it was 
printed. The first is to vest in the new 
Select Committee on Conduct and 
Ethics, created by the Cooper amend- 
ment adopted last Friday, jurisdiction to 
enforce and supervise the provisions of 
the pending amendment with respect to 
disclosure, and the other matters which 
the amendment covered, and to which I 
shall advert in a moment. 

The second change in amendment No. 
1097 is to insert what was omitted in- 
advertently when the amendment was 
printed; that is, the provision in Senate 
Resolution 337 as presented by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration [Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina], the provision which permits 
nonmember candidates for the Senate 
to obtain from the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate the same form that he furnishes to 
Members of the Senate, and to permit 
them to fill out that form and file it with 
the Secretary of the Senate if they see fit 
to do so. 

It might be urged that such a volun- 
tary nonmember candidate requirement 
is not so effective as a mandatory re- 
quirement that nonmember candidates 
should file the same information. To 
that, I think there are two answers: 
First, I doubt whether by the Senate rule, 
as distinguished from a joint resolution 
or a bill, it would be possible to require 
nonmember candidates to file disclosure 
information. Second, in my judgment, 
as a candidate who made disclosure in 
the election of 1962, it is a great advan- 
tage to run against a nonmember can- 
didate who has not made disclosure. So 
I should think that in the ordinary 
course, a nonmember candidate would 
find it wise as a political matter to file the 
same disclosure information as the Mem- 
ber who was running for reelection 
against him. 

The third minor change that has been 
made in the pending amendment is to 
insert a provision which makes it very 
clear that the term “gifts,” which are re- 
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quired to be revealed in the event they 
exceed $100, from any individual donor, 
does not include campaign contributions. 
This is made clear by a definition of the 
word “gift,” which is defined as not to 
include campaign contributions made 
during the year in which a Member is 
a candidate for reelection. 

With the exception of these three rath- 
er minor changes, Senators will find the 
pending amendment printed and on their 
desks; or if it is more convenient, they 
can refer to it, as I said earlier, by turn- 
ing to page 8 of the committee report. 

The amendment includes four pro- 
posed changes in the Senate rules. The 
first deals with the disclosure of financial 
data. 

The second deals with certain pro- 
hibited activities, activities prohibited 
both to Members of the Senate and their 
officers and employees. The disclosure 
rule would apply both to Senators and 
to officers and employees of the Senate. 

The third rule would clarify a situ- 
ation now obscure, by requiring Senators 
to appear and testify before any Senate 
committee or subcommittee when re- 
quested, unless they file a written state- 
ment that they know nothing about the 
subject which the committee is in the 
process of investigating or concerning 
which it is in the process of passing upon 
proposed legislation. 

The fourth rule—and I hope the Par- 
liamentarian will not leave the Cham- 
ber, because I am about to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry—provides a modi- 
fied prohibition against “moonlighting” 
and applies only to Senate officers and 
employees. In effect, it provides that 
Senate officers and employees are not 
entitled to serve as managers or proprie- 
tors of business enterprises, to engage in 
regular professional or consulting prac- 
tice, or to maintain association with pro- 
fessional or consulting firms. 

The “moonlighting” provision is not 
all comprehensive, because the rule 
would permit Senate employees to write 
articles, to make speeches, and generally 
to engage in any kind of educational 
activity, even for a fee or an honorarium, 
once they received the permission of the 
Senator who is responsible for their su- 
pervision. In the case of employees of 
committees, that would be the chairman 
or the ranking minority member of the 
committee. In the case of employees of 
individual Senators, it would be the Sen- 
ator on whose staff the employee worked. 
In the case of employees of the majority 
leader and minority leader and the Vice 
President, it would be those particular 
individuals. 

I now turn to the justification for the 
amendment. The Committee on Rules 
and Administration, by a large majority, 
has voted to require that Members of the 
Senate and Senate officers and employees 
disclose, to some extent at least, the 
existence of certain assets and profes- 
sional connections. Such disclosure, it 
is thought, would reveal any potential 
conflict of interest which might affect 
their public behavior. 

This decision of the committee was 
not a partisan decision. It was con- 
curred in without opposition, except op- 
position from the distinguished Senator 
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from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska filed minority views, 
setting forth six reasons why he did not 
agree with the disclosure resolution. 
The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and me eliminates 
objections Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, as stated by 
the Senator from Nebraska because it 
does contain the provisions, the penal- 
ties, and the other matter to which the 
Senator from Nebraska objected, be- 
cause they were not present in the reso- 
lution presented by the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
This would leave only points 1 and 6 un- 
remedied in the minority views of Sena- 
tor Curtis. I leave to Senators whether 
points 1 and 6 are of such a grave nature 
as to require any Senator to vote against 
the pending amendment. 

Let me now make the case in support 
of disclosure. It has been the thought of 
8 of the 9 members of the Rules Commit- 
tee that a revelation of potential conflict 
of interest which might affect the public 
behavior of Senators would be made by 
a public disclosure of the assets, liabili- 
ties, income, capital gains, and other fi- 
nancial or business matters which affect 
the situation of a Senator, or of an officer 
or employee of the Senate, and might 
conceivably result in a conflict of interest 
with respect to public behavior, both in 
attitude toward the executive depart- 
ments and in connection with pending 
legislation. 

I suggest that the case for disclosure is 
a strong one. 

First, there can be little doubt that if 
Bobby Baker had been required to reveal 
his financial holdings, business and pro- 
fessional connections, he would at some 
point, long before his financial and busi- 
ness connections came under suspicion, 
have been required by the Senate to dis- 
pose of his assets and pay off his loans 
and devote himself exclusively to his job 
as secretary of the majority. 

I believe that it is unwise for us to 
open the door to be hurt again by the 
same conduct on behalf of an officer or 
employee which has caused such a pub- 
lic outery in connection with the activi- 
ties of Mr. Baker. 

It would be wise to adopt procedures 
which would in all likelihood prevent a 
repetition by others of the improprieties 
of which Mr. Baker was guilty, as found 
by all nine members of the Rules Com- 
mittee. Some members of the Rules 
Committee thought we were not rough 
enough on Mr. Baker, but certainly all 
nine members believed very strongly 
that he had been guilty of serious im- 
proprieties. 

I believe that all nine members, feel 
that something should be done to make 
it unlikely that there will be a repetition 
of the unhappy circumstances which 
brought the pending measure to the 
floor. 

Second, we come to a controversial 
matter. It is my view that there is little 
logic and no moral justification for re- 
quiring financial disclosure by officers 
and employees of the Senate, but not re- 
quiring Senators to disclose. 

I can well understand why many Sena- 
tors have told me that they believe dis- 
closure is an indignity, they believe it 
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brings the Senate into disrepute, and 
that it means we believe we need to po- 
lice our Members. 

I do not agree with any of that. I cast 
no aspersions upon any Member of this 
body. In my opinion, every Member of 
this body has at least as high ethical 
standards as I have. I do not know that 
mine are too high, but I like to believe 
that they are high enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

I do not believe that anyone should 
think that because we are suggesting this 
procedure of disclosure, which has been 
under consideration in the Senate for 
scores of years, objection should be 
made. 

No one is throwing any mud at any- 
one else. This is merely a procedure 
whereby we say that we shall be like 
Caesar’s wife. We propose to place all 
our dealings out in the open. We do not 
propose to hold officers and employees 
to a higher standard than we try to hold 
for ourselves. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Since the pending 
amendment contains four new proposed 
rules of the Senate, I should like to in- 
quire whether it is subject to being 
divided, with a separate vote on each 
rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XVIII of the Senate, any amend- 
ment that contains two or more separate 
issues may be divided upon the demand 
of any Member of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I request, if that is good 
enough, and if not, I demand, that there 
be separate votes on each of the four 
proposed rules which are set forth in 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Is the Senator speaking of the 
amendment he is offering at the present 
time? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
have a ruling on my request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair requests the Senator to clarify one 
point. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania refer to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware, or to his own 
amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. I am referring to my 
own amendment. I am under the im- 
pression that my amendment is the pend- 
ing amendment, being an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Senator has the 
right to request a separate vote, and a 
separate vote will be held on each part 
of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey will state it, 

Mr. CASE. Will the Chair advise 
whether a separate vote occurs on the 
motion to substitute the proposal which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and I 
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are now offering for the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware, or does it 
occur if that substitute, having been 
made, is then the pending question be- 
fore the Senate? 

Mr. CLARK. Before the Chair rules 
on that question, it is his understanding 
that the Clark-Case amendment is the 
pending business, that the Chair has 
ruled that the amendment may be 
divided into the four rules of which it 
consists, and that a separate vote will be 
held on each rule. 

Mr. CASE. I understand that. I won- 
der whether the division takes place af- 
ter it has been substituted in all of its 
parts? 

I suggest, Mr. President, if I may, be- 
fore a ruling is made, that we will not 
substitute one for another and another 
and another part of the four votes for 
the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware, that it might be appropriate to 
make the division after it has been sub- 
stituted, if that occurred. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me that un- 
less there are binding precedents to the 
contrary, it would be highly desirable to 
have the four votes seriatim as soon as 
the amendment is ready to be voted on, 
because otherwise we shall not know 
what the substitute is. The Senate might 
agree to one, two, three, or four of the 
rules; and unless we know which ones 
will be agreed to, if any, we shall not 
know what the substitute is, and we can- 
not vote fully on the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first sentence of rule XVIII on page 20 
of standing rules of the Senate provides: 

If the question in debate contains several 
propositions, any Senator may have the same 
divided, except a motion to strike out an 
insert, which shall not be divided; 


Is the Senator’s amendment a motion 
to strike out and insert? If that is the 
case, it cannot be divided. 

Mr. CLARK. In one sense it is. In 
another sense, it is not. It is an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. The 
amendment would strike out the original 
committee or Jordan resolution No. 337. 
I am quite willing to abide by the ruling 
of the Chair. I thought the Chair had 
made a ruling. If the Chair thinks that 
is erroneous, I have no objection what- 
ever if it is reversed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the Williams 
amendment is the first amendment, and 
the Clark amendment is an amendment 
in the second degree. An amendment in 
the third degree would not be in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Nobody suggested an 
amendment in the third degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair continue, please. The Williams 
amendment itself would be subject to 
separate votes. But inasmuch as the 
Clark amendment is an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, or to strike 
out the Williams amendment, it must 
be voted on in its entirety. The only 
manner in which the Clark amendment 
may be divided is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. CLARK. Suppose the Clark-Case 
amendment is approved as a substitute. 
Would it then be in order to divide it 
on the final passage of the substitute 
resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Clark amendment is agreed to, the Wil- 
liams amendment, as amended by the 
Clark amendment, will not be subject to 
further amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. We are not interested 
in further amendments. We are inter- 
ested in separate votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Separate 
votes, in that case, may be obtained only 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry 

The PRESIDING 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Suppose the Clark-Case 
amendment is defeated. Would it then 
be in order to offer as an amendment to 
the committee amendment the various 
parts of the Clark amendment? Other- 
wise, we would never have an opportunity 
to have a separate vote on them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Clark amendment is defeated, then the 
Williams amendment will be back before 
the Senate, and subject to further 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. We can cross that bridge 
when we come to it. I will not add to 
the confusion any further for the time 
being. I return to my comments. 

I have set forth my reasons why dis- 
closure is desirable. First, disclosure is 
desirable because if disclosure had been 
required before the Baker episode, we 
would have caught up with him long be- 
fore we did. Second, there is no moral 
justification for requiring disclosure for 
Senate employees and not requiring it 
for Senators. Third, the Senate has long 
been under severe criticism for requir- 
ing nominees of the executive branch 
to disclose and also dispose of holdings 
and professional connections, while ap- 
plying no such rule to itself or to its 
employees. 

I take a different view from that of 
a good many of my colleagues as to the 
stature of the Senate in the public opin- 
ion. The last thing in my mind is to do 
what some of my colleagues have pre- 
ferred to do—bow our own necks. No 
Member of this body loves this institu- 
tion to which we all belong any more 
than I. My effort is merely to see to it, 
if I can, that we maintain the highest 
ethical standards of conduct, that we 
are above suspicion, and that in the pub- 
lic mind we are above suspicion. 

There seem to be many who think that 
the stature of the Senate is very high in 
the public opinion. Today, I regret that 
I cannot share that view. I invite the 
attention of my colleagues to a poll that 
was conducted by Louis Harris, which 
was printed in the Washington Post on 
April 20 this year, in which poll the rat- 
ing of the Senate was set forth. 

The question asked was whether a large 
number of the people are openly 
critical of the Senate over the Baker 
episode. The heading is entitled: “Baker 
Case and the Senate.” Twenty-one per- 
cent felt that they thought less of the 
Senate than they did before the Baker 
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case. Only 5 percent thought more. 
Sixty percent thought it made no dif- 
ference. And 14 percent were not sure. 

There is this statement in the report: 

The prestige of the Senate appears to have 
suffered more than that of the President as 
a result of the investigation of the business 
dealings of the former Senate aid. 


That, of course, refers to Bobby Baker. 
I ask unanimous consent that the results 
of this poll published in the article from 
the Washington Post of April 20, 1964, 
entitled: The Harris Survey. Prestige 
of Senate, Not Johnson, Seen Chief Baker 
Victim,“ written by Louis Harris be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 20, 1964] 
PRESTIGE OF SENATE, Nor JOHNSON, SEEN 
CHIEF BAKER VICTIM 
(By Louis Harris) 

In the view of most Americans, the Bobby 
Baker case has cast a shadow of a doubt over 
President Johnson's ability to handle corrup- 
tion in Washington. 

But in itself, at this reading, 1t is unlikely 
that the Baker episode will prove to be con- 
clusive at the polls next November. In fact, 
the prestige of the Senate appears to have 
suffered more than that of the President as 
a result of the investigation of the business 
dealings of the former Senate aid. 

As the revelations of Baker's financial ac- 
tivities unfolded, public confidence in Mr. 
Johnson's ability to keep corruption out of 
Government went down rather precipi- 
tously. He still holds a bare majority, how- 
ever, among a carefully drawn cross section 
of the American people asked to rate him 
positively or negatively on this aspect of his 
job: 

JOHNSON RATING ON KEEPING CORRUPTION OUT 


OF GOVERNMENT 
April-February 
Per- Per- 
cent cent 
AA elie pe a i 51 69 
Negative 49 31 


The Bobby Baker case has been widely fol- 
lowed by nearly 9 out of every 10 voters. 
Despite the public attention the case has 
received, the vast majority of Americans do 
not feel that the case has drastically altered 
their view of either the President or the 
Senate. 

When questioned directly on the subject, 
better than 7 out of 10 persons said the 
Bobby Baker investigation had not changed 
their opinion of Lyndon Johnson. 


BAKER CASE AND L.B.J. 


Total Nation 
Percent 
TIT SBP O Gp a = e oran re o 14 
Think more of L. B. J 3 
Makes no difference 73 
“% 10 


Where the Baker case made a difference in 
these circumstances, among 1 in 6 voters, 
Mr. Johnson has been hurt by it. But most 
people are not prepared to condemn the 
President over it alone. 

A somewhat larger number of people are 
openly critical of the Senate over the Baker 
episode: 


Total Nation 
Percent 
Think less of Senate 21 
Think more of Senate. 5 
Makes no difference 60 
Not sure A, NEARS dr - 14 
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One in five voters felt the Baker case cast 
no credit on the Senate. The generally ex- 
pressed feeling was that the atmosphere of 
the Nation's highest legislative body should 
have been kept more clear of such business 
deals. The dignity of the Senate has been 
sullied to some degree. 

Rather than shocking the public about the 
Senate, the Baker episode has confirmed 
rather long-standing cynicism about the Na- 
tion's top legislators. For, when asked di- 
rectly if Congress tends more to represent the 
interests of the people or special interests 
working for private gain, people come down 
on the side of suspecting Congress of the 
latter by 5 to 3: 


CONGRESS VERSUS SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Total Nation 
Percent 
Represents special interests 50 
Represents public interests 30 
Not st A LA 20 


The Bobby Baker case does not now appear 
to be the kind of exposé that will bring down 
the Government now in power in Washing- 
ton. But clearly the whole affair has not en- 
hanced the public's confidence in the men 
who on almost any day are wont to claim for 
the Senate the encomium of “the world's 
greatest deliberative body.” Obviously the 
public has quite a different view from this. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I quote 
the following from the report: 

The Baker episode has confirmed rather 
long-standing cynicism about the Nation’s 
top legislators. For, when asked directly 
Congress tends more to represent the in- 
terests of the people or special interests 
working for private gain, people come down 
on the side of suspecting Congress of the 
latter by 5 to 3. 


The poll shows that in the Nation as 
a whole, 50 percent believe that Con- 
gress represents the special interests. It 
further shows that 30 percent believe 
that Congress represents public interests, 
and that 20 percent are not sure. 

As two examples of the attitude of the 
large metropolitan newspapers toward 
the ethics of Senators, and indeed of 
Congress, I call attention to an editorial 
which appeared in this morning’s Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, entitled “More Senate 
Hedging on Reform.” In this editorial 
the Senate is strongly citicized for its 
present attitude toward what is called 
the “Bobby Baker mess.” 

Reference is made to what may be ex- 
pected of Senators assigned to overseeing 
their own conduct and that of their col- 
leagues. The public, however, will not be 
satisfied—and should not be—short of 
the original recommendation of the Rules 
Committee that there be complete finan- 
cial disclosure by Congressmen and their 
employees backed up by an uncompro- 
mising code outlawing conflicts of in- 
terest. 

There should be no letup of pressure 
until the gentlemen on Capitol Hill 
come through with the real thing rather 
than diversionary measures full of loop- 
holes and investigations which throw up 
smokescreens to hide the truth rather 
than reveal it. 

I am not necessarily in accord with 
the position taken by the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. I merely point out that this is 
the view of many a large newspaper in 
our country. It is not doing the reputa- 
tion of the Senate or of any of its Mem- 
bers any good. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the editorial published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of this morning en- 
titled “More Senate Hedging on Reform,” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 27, 
1964] 


MORE SENATE HEDGING ON REFORM 


The Senate continues to make reform ges- 
tures, apparently in hope that they will be 
enough to placate the strong public convic- 
tion that the Bobby Baker scandal was symp- 
tomatic of wheeling and dealing generally 
practiced by Members of Congress. 

Its latest move—the vote to establish a 
bipartisan investigating committee to guard 
against unethical practices—is at best a 
gesture, desirable perhaps, but too limited 
to be more than a small step toward the 
stronger safeguards needed for Congress as 
a whole. 

The failure of the Senate Rules Committee 
to follow through on the Bobby Baker mess 
shows what may be expected of Senators 
assigned to overseeing their own conduct 
and that of their colleagues. The public, 
however, will not be satisfied—and should 
not be—short of the original recommendation 
of the Rules Committee that there be com- 
plete disclosure by Congressmen and their 
employees backed up by an uncompromising 
code outlawing conflicts of interest. 

Both the House and the Senate should 
get into this act, and carry out a program 
including a complete airing of the Bobby 
Baker affair. There should be no letup of 
pressure until the gentlemen on Capitol Hill 
come through with the real thing rather 
than diversionary measures full of loop- 
holes and investigations which throw up 
smokescreens to hide the truth rather than 
reveal it. 


Mr. CLARK. I invite attention to an 
editorial in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, July 26, entitled “Code for Con- 
gress,” in which reference is made to the 
adoption of the Cooper amendment on 
Friday. The editorial commends the 
Senate for having adopted that amend- 
ment, but states: 


The real need is for a strong and clear 
code that rules out conflicts of interest and 
requires full financial disclosure for Con- 
gressmen and their employees. Once that is 
done, an investigating committee would 
have real significance. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 26, 1964] 
CODE FOR CONGRESS 


In an obvious response to the widespread 
belief that congressional ethics are not all 
that they should be, the Senate has voted to 
establish a bipartisan investigating commit- 
tee that will oversee the conduct of its Mem- 
bers. This may be a useful device, but it is 
clearly inadequate. It is unlikely to put a 
stop to either disquieting suspicions or ac- 
tual malpractices, for it would be investigat- 
ing matters brought to its attention, which 
is like locking the barn door after the horse 
has been stolen. And if the Baker inquiry 
by the Rules Committee is any guide, it could 
end up whitewashing the barn door. 

A permanent bipartisan congressional com- 
mittee, covering the House as well as the 
Senate, might help to take ethics out of 
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politics. But the real need is for a strong 
and clear code that rules out conflicts of in- 
terest and requires full financial disclosure 
for Congressmen and their employees. Once 
that is done, an investigating committee 
would have real significance. 


Mr. CLARK. The fourth reason why 
the case for disclosure is a strong one is 
that it is clear that the business, finan- 
cial, and professional holdings and con- 
nections of Senators are pertinent in- 
formation to which the public is entitled 
in judging the public actions of those 
sent to the Capitol to represent them. 

The fifth reason is that in the present 
public climate of skepticism respecting 
the integrity of public performance of 
the Senate, emphasized by the disclos- 
ures of the Baker case, but originating 
in the early days of the Republic, and 
continuing intermittently ever since, it 
seems wise to take strong steps to re- 
habilitate the public image of the Nation- 
al Legislature and to establish beyond 
question the propriety of the public be- 
havior of each of its Members. 

I am not one who believes that the 
standard of ethics of the Senate or the 
conduct of the Members of the Senate 
is any lower than it used to be. In my 
opinion, it is probably higher. In the 
Senate reception room are the portraits 
of five of the great U.S. Senators se- 
lected by a committee, by secret ballot 
in 1957 and approved by the Senate. I 
see my friend, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DoucLas] in the Chamber. I know 
that neither he nor I voted for all five 
of those Senators. One of them is Dan- 
iel Webster. 

Daniel Webster was a great American 
who made an extraordinary contribution 
to the life of his times. But he wrote 
a letter to Nicholas Biddle, of Philadel- 
phia, president of the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, saying, Where is my retain- 
er? If I do not get my retainer from 
you, the Bank of the United States, pret- 
ty quick, you may not be getting the fine 
service I have been able to render you 
heretofore.” 

To be sure, I am paraphrasing, for 
that was not the exact language of the 
letter. But it was very clear that in ef- 
fect Daniel Webster said to Nicholas 
Biddle, “Come across or else.” I do not 
believe that any present-day Senator 
would be likely to write that same kind 
of letter. 

One can go back through the days im- 
mediately after the Civil War and the 
scandals of the Grant administration; 
and one can think of Albert Bacon Fall, 
a former Member of the Senate, and a 
little bag containing $25,000. 

I see no reason to think that the 
Senate in those days was considerably 
worse or considerably better in terms of 
its public ethics than it is today. All I 
am saying is that we have had a warning 
in the Baker case. We have an opportu- 
nity now to make sure that we behave in 
an appropriate manner insofar as the 
general public is concerned. I suggest 
that we should take advantage of that 
opportunity. Therefore, I am of the 
view that if we are to require disclosure, 
we ought to see to it that disclosure is 
adequate for the purposes intended to 
be accomplished. 
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I joined members of the committee in 
voting to report Senate Resolution 337 
to the Senate, but I view it as merely a 
small and timid first step toward an 
adequate set of rules to guard against 
conflict of interest of Senators and Sen- 
ate staff members. I believe that far 
more comprehensive measures are war- 
ranted, not only by the long, detailed, 
and thorough record which the commit- 
tee has compiled in this investigation, 
but also by the very logic of the situa- 
tion which vests in Members of the Con- 
gress and, to some extent, in their aids 
and employees as well, great power to 
influence decisions affecting a myriad of 
business and financial interests. 

Let us come to the question which up- 
sets so many Members of the Senate. I 
note that, as often happens, only five 
Senators are present on the floor of the 
Senate. There does not seem to be a 
great deal of sense in making a long 
speech which no one will listen to. My 
friend, the Senator from Nevada, tells 
me that there are six. I thank him for 
the correction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Tens of thousands of 
people read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I hope that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will make a thorough statement. 
The influence of statements on the floor 
of the Senate is not confined to those 
who actually listen. It extends beyond 
the Senate to the country. I hope that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will not 
be discouraged, but will make a very 
thorough statement. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his kind comments. I sometimes wonder 
how many people read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my dear friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like the 
Recorp to show that Rhode Island is 
represented 100 percent. 

Mr. CLARK. May the RECORD so show, 
and there are no more ed 
Members of this body than the two Sen- 
ators from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I believe the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was incorrect by 100 per- 
cent, or perhaps 50 percent. There were 
10 Senators on the floor of the Senate at 
the time the Senator made his quick 
count. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that there were only nine. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to make clear that 
the Senator from New Jersey was pres- 
ent. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. President, some Senators have 
suggested that we should not act merely 
for the Senate, and that we should not 
act at all unless we are going to impose 
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these standards on the House, on the ex- 
ecutive branch, and, as has been sug- 
gested, on the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the members of the 
inferior Federal judiciary. I believe very 
strongly that a burden rests upon Mem- 
bers of the House, on the Civil Service 
Commission, the President, and possibly 
members of the judiciary to deal similarly 
with their problems. But two considera- 
tions have compelled me to reach the 
conclusion that it is imperative that the 
Senate act for itself. 

First, the disclosures which prompted 
the recent investigation were concerned 
primarily, although certainly not exclu- 
sively, with the Senate and its employees. 
They involve improprieties which have 
taken place under our own roof. It 
therefore behooves us, whatever the oth- 
er body may or may not do, to take effec- 
tive action to see that they do not recur. 
The other body is quite competent, in 
my opinion, to judge the ethics, stand- 
ards, and conduct of its own Members, 
and I would be quite content to leave to 
them what they want to do, if anything, 
about policing their own house. 

The second reason is—and it is a very 
strong one, in my view, and I do not be- 
lieve there is a Senator in this body who 
does not know this to be true—that if 
these badly needed reforms are made 
conditional on a concurrent resolution of 
the other body, there will be no reforms. 
It is now late in the 2d session of the 
88th Congress, which has suffered from 
legislative deadlock. Worse than that, 
this is a presidential year, and anything 
except the most routine legislation and 
the appropriation bills is not likely to be 
enacted unless it is high on the level of 
the President’s must list. It is almost 
impossible to believe that if we make the 
provision apply to the other body we shall 
accomplish anything during the 88th 
Congress in respect to the proposal. It is 
for those reasons that the Senator from 
New Jersey and I have offered the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to the Williams amendment. The text of 
our amendment has already been set 
forth in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
have referred to the fact that it is on the 
desks of all Senators. It appears in the 
committee report. We shall therefore 
not burden the Record by a long discus- 
sion of the amendment. But I do ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks the provisions beginning on page 
5 of the committee report under subhead 
1, “Asset Disclosure,” and running 
through to the bottom of page 7, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the inser- 
tion may be printed in large type rather 
than small type so that it may be read 
clearly by those readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record whose eyesight is no bet- 
ter than mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“1. Asset disclosure: The committee's 
proposal would require disclosure of the 
identity of business entities in which an 
interest is held, but not the value. My 
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amendment would also require disclo- 
sure of the fair market value of the asset. 
The committee’s proposal applies only to 
assets having a value equal to one-half 
of the annual salary rate of the person 
required to disclose. My amendment 
applies to each asset having a fair mar- 
ket value of $5,000 or more. 

“2. Liability disclosure: In my view 
the holding of an obligation of a person 
in high public office is as much a lever 
for evil influence as the sharing of a 
business undertaking. Consequently, 
my amendment would require the disclo- 
sure of each liability in excess of $5,000 
together with the name of the holder 
thereof, owed by a Member, officer, or 
employee of the Senate, or by his spouse, 
or by him and his spouse jointly. There 
is no equivalent provision in the com- 
mittee’s resolution. 

“3. Capital gain disclosure: A familiar 
means of passing a reward to one to 
whom a gift cannot be given is the ‘hot 
issue.’ By means of this device one in 
possession of information concerning a 
future dramatic rise in the value of a 
particular security can pass that infor- 
mation on to others, thus permitting 
them to take advantage of the surge in 
value and realize the profit through the 
low tax, capital gains route. In earlier 
days this was known as the preferred 
list. There is nothing in the committee's 
recommendation which would force dis- 
closure of transactions of this sort if the 
securities had been sold prior to ‘report- 
ing day’: January 1 of the preceding 
year. My amendment, on the other 
hand, requires disclosure of both the 
source and amount of all capital gains 
realized during the year in any amount 
exceeding $5,000, by (1) the person re- 
quired to report; (2) by his spouse, or by 
him and his spouse jointly; or (3) any 
strawman; that is, any person acting on 
behalf or pursuant to the direction of 
him or his spouse. But as with asset dis- 
closure, matters relating to real property 
which is used as a dwelling occupied by 
him or his immediate family are ex- 
empted. 

4. Income disclosure: There is no pro- 
vision whatsoever for the disclosure of 
items of income in the committee’s reso- 
lution. This strikes me as a most grave, 
if not a fatal, defect, particularly if it is 
coupled with an asset disclosure provi- 
sion which would, under the proposed 
mew pay scale, exempt from the dis- 
closure requirement for Senators’ assets 
worth $15,000. 

“My amendment would require the 
disclosure of the source and amount of 
every item of income in excess of $100 
received during the preceding calendar 
year by the person required to disclose, 
his spouse, or by him and his spouse 
jointly. It expressly includes gifts, other 
than gifts received from a spouse or 
other relative, as well as fees or honoraria 
received for preparing any speech or arti- 
cle, whether in cash or in kind, as in free 
travel, subsistence, or entertainment. 
Income is given the broad meaning which 
it has under section 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

“5. Disclosure of association with pro- 
fessional firm: The committee resolution 
goes part way toward meeting the prob- 
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lem of the Senator or Senate aid who 
maintains an association with a profes- 
sional firm which engages in practice be- 
fore an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by requiring disclosure of the name 
and address of the firm. My amend- 
ment carries the rule to the logical next 
step by requiring disclosure also of the 
name, address, and principal business 
of any client of the firm for whom any 
services involving representation before 
a Government agency are performed, and 
a brief description of the services per- 
formed, together with a statement of the 
total fees which were charged for such 
services. 

“6. Disclosure of financial condition 
and activity of spouse: The splendid 
cartoonist Lichty, in his ‘Grin and Bear 
It’ which appeared in the Washington 
Post of May 26, 1964, depicted an address 
at a typical Lichty version of a woman’s 
club meeting, being delivered by ‘Mrs. 
the Honorable Senator Snort—On the 
Power Behind the Throne.’ The words 
in the caption were Mrs. Snort’s: ‘The 
pressures of public office are indeed ter- 
rific and a wife must do all she can to 
help * * * such as letting the Senator 
put all his investments in my name.’ 

“By failing to make any provision at 
all for the possibility of evasion by this 
time-honored technique—which inci- 
dentally has inheritance tax benefits as 
well—the committee left a gaping loop- 
hole which renders all but worthless the 
other provisions of its resolution. My 
amendment is an effort to sew this loop- 
hole shut. 

7. Prohibition of joint ventures with 
lobbyists: In my view there are some 
business relationships which are so likely 
to be corrupting, or at least to raise rea- 
sonable if unfounded fears of corruption, 
that they should be prohibited outright. 
Chief among these, I would say, is the 
engaging in business ventures for profit 
with persons actively engaged in lobby- 
ing, or in counseling or advisory activ- 
ities relating to the procurement of Gov- 
ernment contracts. These activities 
would be prohibited by my amendment. 
There is no comparable provision in the 
committee’s resolution. 

“8. Accepting gifts from lobbyists: As 
I have noted, the committee’s recom- 
mendation does not even contain a pro- 
vision requiring the disclosure of gifts. 
My amendment does require the dis- 
closure of gifts in excess of $100 from 
persons not in one’s family. But in addi- 
tion, it would seem to me to be wholly 
salutary to set a limit on the value of a 
gift which a Senator or a Senate aid 
might properly receive from a lobbyist. 
My amendment sets this limit at a most 
generous $100, which should surely be 
sufficiently high to permit the expression 
of a bountiful, if not scandalous, gener- 
osity on the part of persons in the busi- 
ness of influencing the passage of legis- 
lation. 

“9. Testimony of Members of the Sen- 
ate before committees: There is at pres- 
ent an unwholesome cloudiness in the 
Senate rules about the duty of Senators 
to appear and testify before Senate com- 
mittees acting within proper jurisdic- 
tional bounds about matters regarding 
which they have personal knowledge. 
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While the balance of opinion seems to be 
that no such enforcible obligation now 
exists, it seems to be most clear that it 
should exist, and that the procedures by 
which it can be made effective should 
be spelled out quite plainly in the Senate 
rules. 

“For this reason my amendment con- 
tains a new Senate rule XIII, which 
would authorize any duly authorized 
committee of the Senate to request any 
Senator to come before it and give any 
pertinent testimony which it has reason 
to believe he can give on the subject 
matter under investigation. A Senator. 
receiving such a request would be re- 
quired to appear and give testimony, un- 
less within 10 days he delivers to the 
chairman of the committee a signed 
statement to the effect that he is without 
knowledge of the subject matter under 
investigation. 

“There is no analogous provision in the 
committee’s resolution. 

“10. Moonlighting by Senate officers 
and full-time employees: The facts of 
the Baker case, as disclosed in the rec- 
ord compiled by the committee, are such 
as to cast grave doubt on the practice 
of permitting officers and full-time em- 
ployees of the Senate to serve as mana- 
gers or proprietors of business enter- 
prises, to engage in a regular professional 
or consulting practice, or to maintain an 
association with a professional or con- 
sulting firm. My amendment would 
create a new Senate rule to prohibit 
moonlighting of this sort, in the absence 
of permission obtained by special leave 
of the Senate. 

“In addition, the substitute amend- 
ment which I propose would permit 
moonlighting of other sorts only on two 
conditions: (1) that the activity or em- 
ployment is not inconsistent with the 
conscientious performance of the officers’ 
or employees’ official duties; and (2) that 
express permission has been given by the 
Member of the Senate charged with the 
supervision of the officer or employee. 
For the purposes of the rule, each Sen- 
ator would be responsible for supervising 
his own staff; chairmen of committees 
would supervise committee staffs; the 
majority leader, the minority leader, and 
the Vice President would supervise their 
own employees; and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate would be charged 
with the supervision of outside employ- 
ment engaged in by all other officers and 
employees of the Senate. 

“T point out that this new Senate rule 
would not prohibit various types of 
moonlighting by Senate officers and em- 
ployees which seem to me wholly in- 
offensive, such as giving lectures or 
writing books or articles. It would, how- 
ever, require the disclosure of these ac- 
tivities to the responsible Member of the 
Senate. 

“Even if there had been no Baker 
case, this rule would stand well recom- 
mended by the Biblical dictum that no 
man shall serve two masters. But in 
view of what the committee has brought 
to light about Bobby Baker’s extensive 
financial operations, I believe the case 
in favor of the adoption of this rule is 
conclusive. Nevertheless there is no 
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comparable provision in the committee’s 
recommended resolution.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I think 
that pretty well concludes my statement 
of the question. 

I point out that the minority views of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS] 
include, as one of his reasons, which is 
point 2, that the committee resolution 
offered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. JorDAN] has no provisions for 
enforcement, nor are any penalties pro- 
vided. Our proposal does have provision 
for enforcement by the new Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct, and 
that committee is given the authority— 
indeed, the responsibility—to recommend 
discipline of any Senate employee, of- 
ficer, or Senator who violates the provi- 
sions of the rule. 

The third reason given by the Senator 
from Nebraska is that no penalty is pro- 
vided for the filing of false reports. I 
think the disciplinary authority given 
the select committee adequately takes 
care of that. 

The fourth reason given by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is that the resolu- 
tion does not involve income, but is re- 
stricted to the ownership of property. 
That omission is taken care of by the 
Clark-Case proposal. 

The fifth reason given is that such a 
disclosure of property owned would have 
to include spouses and trusts to be ef- 
fective. Our amendment includes 
spouses, as well as trusts which are in- 
direct owners of assets. 

So I believe a majority of the objec- 
tions raised by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] to the committee 
disclosure proposal are adequately taken 
care of in the pending amendment. 

I shall not dwell at length on the in- 
adequacies of the committee proposal, 
because my friends on the other side of 
the aisle have spent the past 3 or 4 hours 
in part doing just that. I regret to state 
that I believe in many instances their 
criticism is justified. 

Generally speaking, it is difficult to 
justify the disclosure provision of the 
committee as an adequate method of ob- 
taining that disclosure which a good 
many of us, at least, believe desirable. 

If we are going to do it, let us do it 
right. That has been said many times 
on the floor. I agree with it. 

I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] or yield the 
floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania may yield to me so 
that my remarks, which will not be too 
extensive, will come in the preliminary 
stages, before the unanimous-consent 
agreement takes effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, under 
those circumstances, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the idea of 
requiring public officials to disclose their 
private interests to the public they serve 
is finally beginning to catch on in Wash- 
ington if for no other reason than that 
the outcry throughout the country at the 
scandals unearthed by the Bobby Baker 
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case has demanded such a step. But 
we would be fooling only ourselves if we 
think that mere lipservice to the general 
principle of disclosure will really satisfy 
that public outery to say nothing of satis- 
fying the need to put our house in order. 
The good name of the Senate and that 
of every one of us who is proud to be a 
Member of this great body will not be 
so easily restored. Nothing short of a 
truly thoroughgoing disclosure rule will 
help to wipe away the stain placed on 
our integrity by the Bobby Baker case. 

As a longtime sponsor of legislation in 
this area, I welcome the Rules Commit- 
tee endorsement of the principle of dis- 
closure, but the implementation recom- 
mended by Senate Resolution 337 is far 
too limited and will not do the big job 
that is required. I am disappointed that 
the committee did not see fit to recom- 
mend my own disclosure bill, S. 1261, first 
introduced in 1958, and now cosponsored 
by Senators NEUBERGER, CLARK, and HART. 
Passage of such a bill would provide a 
uniform, full disclosure requirement as 
binding legislation affecting all Members 
of Congress as well as top executive 
officials. 

Mr. President, we have been advised, 
informally, by the Parliamentarian that 
it is not in order to offer a legislative 
proposal as an amendment or substitute 
for the pending resolution, which is a 
simple Senate resolution. I should like 
to have the Chair either confirm or 
change that opinion for the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that it is not in order to add 
a legislative amendment to a Senate 
resolution. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Chair. I ap- 
preciate the Chair’s willingness to place 
that ruling on the record. 

In accordance with the advice, and 
now the ruling of the Chair through the 
Parliamentarian, we are not offering, and 
will not attempt to offer, our legislative 
proposal. 

Fortunately, however, there is an op- 
portunity now to strengthen the resolu- 
tion reported by the Rules Committee by 
adopting the amendments cosponsored 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], himself a member of the com- 
mittee, and by me, and now by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
This is the least we can do as an interim 
measure in the absence of more complete 
legislation. 

I would think that this amendment 
should have the full support of the Rules 
Committee and of the Senate itself. How 
can anyone be satisfied with Senate Res- 
olution 337 as it now stands when it 
would not even have uncovered the worst 
of the “gross improprieties” which the 
Rules Committee in its report concluded 
were committed by Bobby Baker? Just 
to name a few of these left untouched 
by the scope of Senate Resolution 337, 
it would not have brought to light the 
payment made to Baker with respect to 
the construction of the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium, the many unsecured 
loans given him, the so-called “finders 
fee” paid in connection with the sale of 
Haitian meat, the fees he demanded for 
placing vending machines or the valuable 
gifts received by him. 
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Whatever may be said for the com- 
mittee’s resolution, it cannot be con- 
sidered the corrective action the com- 
mittee was directed by the Senate to 
recommend when we first authorized the 
investigation of Bobby Baker’s activi- 
ties. In this area at least, the authoriz- 
ing resolution, Senate Resolution 212, 
was quite clear. The committee was di- 
rected by this resolution to make an in- 
vestigation for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether “additional laws, rules, or 
regulations are necessary” to prohibit or 
restrict any improper activities found by 
the committee by its investigation. As 
has been so well brought out by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware and by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, we do not prevent 
future Bobby Bakers by the passage of 
Senate Resolution 337, as it now stands, 
unamended. 

The weaknesses of Senate Resolution 
337 are many. It does not require the 
reporting of loans, gifts, liabilities, assets 
as such, and many types of financial 
transactions. Furthermore, even as far 
as it does go, by setting a minimum below 
which outside financial interests need 
not be reported, Senate Resolution 337 
would actually invite avoidance of dis- 
closure. 

I am aware that there are those who 
do not want any part of a disclosure re- 
quirement at all. The argument is made 
that such a rule violates a person’s pri- 
vacy and deprives him of privileges en- 
joyed by others. These are understand- 
able reactions to disclosure, but they miss 
the mark, I believe. The simple fact of 
the matter is that we are not like other 
people. We are public officials occupying 
positions of trust and responsibility. The 
people we serve and who elect us to our 
positions expect us to act completely in 
the public interest and operate openly 
in the glare of the public spotlight. Dis- 
closure does not prohibit outside interests 
and private transactions, but it does af- 
ford the public an opportunity to judge 
us with respect to these activities so that 
the electors can be satisfied that we act 
impartially and objectively in our public 
duties. Otherwise, the public continues 
to suspect that we may serve hidden 
private interests. 

If anyone doubts the existence of such 
widespread suspicion, he need only con- 
sult the many letters and press accounts 
which have come into my office from all 
over the country in the wake of the 
Bobby Baker case. I have myself placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD almost 250 
editorials testifying to the public’s doubts 
and suspicions. 

Furthermore, if these arguments about 
privacy and privileges exist, where were 
they when this body passed the many 
public laws requiring disclosure by var- 
ious private groups and persons? For in- 
stance, in enacting the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, the Landrum-Griffith bill, Congress 
set up a whole series of disclosure re- 
quirements for both labor union officials 
and management people. This legisla- 
tion was considered both reasonable and 
necessary to protect the public interest. 
Similarly, when Congress passed the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 it specified that cer- 
tain information be disclosed to the 
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public as a basis for enlightened invest- 
ment judgment. 

Time and time again we have demand- 
ed as the condition for confirmation that 
executive agency appointees make a full 
disclosure of their business interests and 
private holdings. What all this shows is 
that instead of losing privileges we have 
put ourselves in a special privileged class, 
immune from the same requirements we 
demand of others whose duties touch the 
public interest. We must put an end to 
this double standard. Now is the time to 
disprove our critics who say that we 
have lost the integrity and good standing 
appropriate to what has always been 
considered the greatest legislative body 
in the world. 

The suggestion has been made that 
since the Senate adopted, on Friday, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], we do not need 
to go any further and do not need dis- 
closure legislation, or a disclosure rule. 

As I suggested earlier this afternoon, 
I am very happy with the action the 
Senate took on Friday. I give credit to 
the Senator from Kentucky for conceiv- 
ing his amendment and for pushing it, 
and to the Senate for adopting it. That 
is good. 

However, the select committee could 
very well sit as a perfectly innocuous 
appendage of this body unless we pro- 
vide it with the means with which it 
could operate. It must have raw mate- 
rials with which to work. It must have 
the tools with which to do its job. It is 
not intended that it be an FBI or a Ge- 
stapo. It must act on matters that come 
before it in the normal course of events. 
The only way in which it can be effec- 
tive is by giving it what it needs to have. 
In order for the committee to operate 
effectively and do the job that we hope 
it will do and that the public expects it 
to do we must provide what it needs; 
and only a disclosure requirement will 
provide it. 

Rather than eliminating the necessity 
for a disclosure requirement, the special 
select committee, which is authorized 
under the resolution adopted last Friday, 
emphasizes the need for this retirement. 

I hope very much that it will be voted. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor at this point two editorials, 
one published in the New York Times of 
yesterday, Sunday, July 26, 1964, and an- 
other published in the Washington Post 
of July 27, today. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 26, 1964] 
CODE OF CONGRESS 

In an obvious response to the widespread 
belief that congressional ethics are not all 
that they should be, the Senate has voted 
to establish a bipartisan investigating com- 
mittee that will oversee the conduct of its 
Members. This may be a useful device, but 
it is clearly inadequate. It is unlikely to put 
a stop to either disquieting suspicions or 
actual malpractices, for it would be inves- 
tigating matters brought to its attention, 
which is like locking the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen. And if the Baker 
inquiry by the Rules Committee is any guide, 
it could end up whitewashing the barn door. 
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A permanent bipartisan congressional 
committee, covering the House as well as 
the Senate, might help to take ethics out of 
politics. But the real need is for a strong 
and clear code that rules out conflicts of 
interest and requires full financial disclo- 
sure for Congressmen and their employees. 
Once that is done, an investigating commit- 
tee would have real significance. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 27, 1964] 
SENATE WATCHDOG 

The Senate’s unexpected approval of a 
watchdog committee within its own ranks is 
doubtless related to the fact that one-third 
of its membership will soon be facing the 
electorate. Voters have been much con- 
cerned about the Bobby Baker scandal and 
alleged conflicts of interest on the part of 
some legislators. Apparently many of them 
have let their Senators know about it. In 
any event, a sizable majority put the usual 
apathy aside and chose the stronger of two 
proposals designed to restrain unethical 
conduct. 

Senator Jonna had sought enlarged in- 
vestigative powers for his Rules Committee, 
which conducted the Bobby Baker inquiry. 
Instead, the Senate followed the advice of 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER and created 
a new Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct which will consist of three Demo- 
cratic and three Republican members. Its 
duty will be to investigate alleged violations 
of law and of the Senate rules and alleged 
“improper conduct which may reflect on 
the Senate.” By a vote of four of its six 
members, the committee may recommend 
disciplinary action or report suspected vio- 
lations of law to Federal or State officials, 

If able and high-minded Members are 
appointed to the committee, it could be- 
come a sort of brooding conscience of the 
Senate. It is fashioned after the select 
committee which brought about the censure 
of Senator McCarthy. Of course, the mere 
creation of a special committee is no guar- 
antee that high ethical standards will be 
adhered to or enforced, but it is an en- 
couraging step in the right direction. Today 
the Senate will be closely watched to see 
if it will follow up this coup by the adoption 
of a strong disclosure resolution. 

Some feeling has been expressed that, with 
its new self-policing unit, the Senate will 
not need to require its Members to disclose 
private holdings and associations that might 
lead to conflicts of interest. On the con- 
trary, a strong disclosure requirement will 
be necessary, in our opinion, to enable the 
committee to perform its function. To back 
away from the disclosure resolution sched- 
uled for a vote today would create the im- 
pression, as Senator CLARK noted, of sweep- 
ing the whole matter under the rug. The 
consistent course would be to pass the Rules 
Committee’s disclosure resolution after 
strengthening it as much as the Senate 
strengthened the investigations resolution on 
Friday. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in conclu- 
sion, much as I respect the work which 
has been done over the months and years 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
trams], and as closely as I should like to 
consider myself associated with him in 
achieving his objective to keep corrup- 
tion out of Government, both in that part 
of the Government in which the Senate 
operates, and in Government in general, 
I strongly feel his proposal, for which our 
amendment, now pending, is a substitute, 
would not do the job. 

It seems quite clear that disclosure only 
to a committee of the Senate will not sat- 
isfy what the public wants, will not sat- 
isfy what the press wants, will not satisfy 
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what the press and the public need to 
have, in order to make judgment on a 
continuing basis, day in and day out, of 
the adequacy of the standards which we 
are applying in our conduct of the public 
business. 

It has been very clearly shown over the 
years that the Senate will not police it- 
self. Only twice in the last hundred 
years has any disciplinary action what- 
ever been taken by the Senate in regard 
to any of its Members. It took such ac- 
tion only twice, unless we include the 
consideration of contested elections. 
Apart from contested elections, only 
twice in 100 years—that is as far as I 
have been able to go in my search on this 
resolution—has any disciplinary action 
been taken by the Senate. In both cases 
the action was almost nothing more than 
a slap on the wrist. 

The appointment of the select commit- 
tee does not eliminate the need for a dis- 
closure resolution. The kind of disclo- 
sure measure which the Senator from 
Delaware has offered is not adequate. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware would require the income tax 
return to be made available immediately 
to the select committee. It would be up 
to the select committee to decide wheth- 
er improper conduct had occurred, and 
then to say what action was to be taken, 
including the possibility, I gather, of dis- 
closure of the facts set forth in the in- 
come tax return. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. What concerns me is 
the reference to the inclusion of income 
tax returns. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey that 
the adoption of the Cooper amendment 
should not cause us to be any less dili- 
gent or zealous in securing a proper pro- 
vision for disclosure. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Jordan reso- 
lution and the Clark amendment. The 
Clark amendment has very much to 
commend it. In some areas it seems 
perhaps to go beyond the scope of valid 
disclosure, but, on balance, it seems to 
be the better of the two. 

If Senators are to be the only persons 
in the United States to have to file their 
income tax returns, for inspection by 
other people, will not that happen which 
has already happened in the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and what 
could possibly happen many times again, 
namely, that when the income tax re- 
turns were filed with the Rules Com- 
mittee, they would be open to the mem- 
bers of the committee, open to the staff 
members, and open for possible disclo- 
sure to the press and columnists? There- 
by the returns would be open to every 
improper conclusion that could possibly 
be drawn by reason of the ownership of 
one share of stock in some company 
which happened to be in disfavor at the 
moment with some columnists. It seems 
to me that there is considerable oppor- 
tunity for blackmail, and for the im- 
proper spreading of information. I have 
no objection to a requirement that un- 
der proper circumstances everyone’s in- 
come tax return be made available at the 
court house or at the Internal Revenue 
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office. That was rejected as unworkable 
and as having any number of faults. 

Does the Senator share my concern 
with regard to treating Senators’ income 
tax returns differently from all other 
income tax returns, and opening up such 
returns to the possibility of everybody 
having an opportunity to play a political 
game with them or perhaps subvert the 
returns for a purpose for which the filing 
of them was not indicated? 

Mr. CASE. In answer to the question 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I 
should say that we in the Senate and 
people in Government generally, hold- 
ing positions of trust, including the Sen- 
ate as an institution, have a reason to 
disclose personal information that does 
not exist in the case of the ordinary 
private citizen. Whether or not that in- 
formation should take the form of the 
filing of income tax returns is a question 
of judgment. It is a convenient way. 
The view of the Senator from Delaware 
is that the income tax return is very 
likely to be as accurate as anything can 
be, because of the ordinary fear that 
people have of telling lies under what is 
the equivalent of an oath to the income 
tax collector. So there is something to 
be said for the use of the income tax re- 
turn, or a copy of it, for defining the in- 
formation that we should make public. 

Nevertheless, the information ought to 
be made public at once, and in the case 
of everybody, and not be put in the hands 
of everybody, where it can be, in favored 
cases, kept secret, and in the case of 
somebody against whom people in a posi- 
tion of authority, whether clerks or 
what not, subject to improper influences, 
who wanted to “get” someone, made a 
means for blackmail or reprisal, or any- 
thing of that sort. Let us have disclosure 
at once, open to the whole world. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey that 
I have no objection to the disclosure of 
assets. I believe I was one of the first 
Senators to make disclosure of assets. I 
believe that 22 Senators have now done 
so. If there were a rule requiring fur- 
ther disclosure of assets, mine are not so 
formidable or so portentous that I would 
have any objection to releasing them. 

I would have objection to handing my 
private income tax return over to some 
snooper or other, to be released and dis- 
torted the day before election day, for 
example, at a time when it would be en- 
tirely impossible for me to answer the 
kind of charge that might be made. I 
will give the Senator an illustration. 

I own one share of stock in something 
known as City Tavern Association. That 
happens to be a club in Georgetown, on 
M Street, much like the Sulgrave Club, 
I gather, which has about the same 
status as other clubs. But it rejoices in 
the title of City Tavern Club. 

If someone wished to make capital of 
that a day or two before election day, he 
could say that I own stock in a barroom 
or saloon. I might get the saloon vote 
and barroom vote, but Iam not sure that 
would overcome the temperance vote or 
the vote of people who might think I had 
been engaged in something improper 
merely because I owned one share of 
stock in one of Washington’s many clubs. 
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It is not a revenue-producing organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE. I am sure it would not 
come under any disclosure requirement 
that I know of, because I doubt whether 
the debenture the Senator holds is worth 
anything. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would not want to say 
that; the club is in good shape. 

Mr. CASE. I understand the point 
entirely. I agree completely. This 
should be an absolute requirement. It 
is proper and appropriate. It should 
apply equally to all. It should not be 
done in such a way that the information 
could be used for improper purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. As has been done, in my 
observation, in Washington. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is opposed 
to disclosure and to permitting disclosure 
in an improper, unfair way. 

Mr. SCOTT. For purposes of black- 
mail, be it political or otherwise. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of the two versions of 
reporting financial holdings, I prefer the 
version of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case], and I shall vote 
to support it. 

I believe there is a grave problem, and 
I think the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] has perceived it clearly— 
namely, the atmosphere of fabricating 
accusations against ourselves by being 
overly conscious of what we should and 
should not disclose. 

As to the standard of a $100 gift, a gift 
may be worth $105 or $85, depending on 
what it is for. The whole question of 
real and personal friendships is involved. 
Many friends give me gifts, but I give 
them gifts which are worth at least as 
much, if not more. We are placed in an 
odd light. 

We are elected officials. We are high 
Officials of the Government. We are 
dealing with reality, not theory. The 
Senator from New Jersey and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania have offered us 
the very highest standard conceivable— 
to some extent, even impracticable; 
nonetheless, it is a high standard. In 
view of the fact that the country looks 
to us to set a very high standard, we 
ought to start with that. Then if it is 
found to be impracticable, there will be 
a much better climate for making the 
standard more practicable than if we 
started with very little, indicating that 
we were rather grudgingly entering into 
this field. 

So, although I have some serious 
reservations upon the gift standard and 
the matter of tax returns, since there is 
a good deal of information that might be 
mischievously used, on balance I believe, 
as I have voluntarily disclosed and my 
colleague from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
has voluntarily disclosed, we would 
rather help in setting the fashion of dis- 
closure in accordance with the princi- 
ples followed by the New York Legisla- 
ture which, as I have said, I had experi- 
ence in putting into effect. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sen- 
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ator from New Jersey on the ground 
that, since we are acting in response to 
to a real need, we had better do the maxi- 
mum, as this is self-regulation, and then 
reduce it if it is found to be imprac- 
ticable, rather than the other way 
around. 

On that ground, I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania and the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr, CASE. I thank the Senator from 
New York. I appreciate his support and 
the support of the junior Senator from 
aor York. They are leaders in this 

e 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey for the forceful presentation 
he has made in behalf of this amend- 
ment. As he knows, I have sponsored 
alternative proposals in this field. But I 
do not want to see this debate turned 
into confusion with questions relating 
to pride of authorship. I say that for 
the reason that I have joined as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, which, it seems to me, 
is an improvement upon the one offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WiLLiams]. However, if this 
amendment does not prevail, I shall sup- 
port the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware. 

The adoption of the Cooper amend- 
ment on Friday and the establishment 
of a Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct was, I hope, a decisive acknowl- 
edgment that we intend to come to grips 
with the problem presented by legislative 
conflicts. As a result of Friday’s action, 
we shall now have a bipartisan commit- 
tee charged with the responsibility of 
investigating violations of rules relating 
to the conduct of Members, officers, and 
employees. 

Our task today is the adoption of such 
rules as will enable this committee to 
perform its function. 

The Bobby Baker case proves beyond 
any reasonable doubt that the existing 
procedures of the Senate are inadequate 
to prevent an employee of the Senate 
from using his official position for per- 
sonal gain. Revelation of his activities 
has planted the seeds of doubt in the 
mind of the public concerning the 
responsibility and performance of every 
Member, officer, and employee of the 
Senate. 

The Senate was caught napping in this 
case, and our objective is to make certain 
that we are not caught napping again. 
It is our responsibility to devise laws 
adequate to cope with such incidents. If 
we succeed in this task, we shall be mak- 
ing a lasting contribution to good gov- 
ernment, one which will have value long 
after the events of the Baker case have 
faded away. 

For far too long we in the legislative 
branch have embraced a double standard 
of conduct—one standard for others, an- 
other for ourselves. A few years ago we 
passed legislation imposing a more effec- 
tive code of ethics upon the executive 
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branch. But we have failed to consider 
conflict of interest legislation for our- 
selves. 

It would be desirable to have legislation 
enacted which would be applicable to 
both the Senate and the House, but be- 
cause it is too late to get action in the 
other body it is imperative that we go 
ahead and set our own house in order. 

I know that most members, employees, 
and officers of the Senate are conscien- 
tious, dedicated public servants. But a 
few bad cases cause immense damage to 
the Senate and the entire legislative in- 
stitution. Our objective is to build up, 
not weaken public confidence in this 
body. I am convinced that this can be 
done if we demonstrate a willingness to 
adopt meaningful conflict of interest 
legislation. 

We in the Senate have dragged our feet 
too long in adopting legislation reaffirm- 
ing the principle that public service is 
a public trust. No longer can we simply 
state that one’s abuse of office consti- 
tutes an impropriety or poor judgment 
but no violation of established standards 
of conduct. 

The resolution of the Rules Committee, 
while responsive to the problem, does not 
provide the legislation which is needed. 
Annual disclosure of investments which 
exceed one-half of one’s Senate salary 
does not serve any meaningful purpose. 
There is no requirement for listing the 
amount invested and thus no showing of 
increase in investments from year to 
year, There is no requirement, what- 
soever, that one disclose the amount of 
outside income received and this, in my 
judgment, is the heart of an effective 
disclosure provision. It is highly doubt- 
ful that such a disclosure requirement 
would have alerted the Senate to the im- 
proprieties of Bobby Baker. 

In our laws relating to the Security 
and Exchange Commission, we have re- 
quired full disclosure of information re- 
lating to a public issue in order to protect 
the investor. The Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934 requires that insiders 
submit information relating to financial 
transactions in order to prevent those 
close to the policy mechanism from in- 
fluencing policy because of private inter- 
est. So, too, here we should insist upon 
full disclosure of the assets and outside 
income of members, officers, and em- 
ployees to avoid and expose instances of 
divided loyalty. Effective disclosure will 
reveal the economic interests of members 
who are voting on legislation and 
whether we are devoting full time to our 
tasks. Surely, this is information to 
which the voter is entitled before passing 
judgment upon us at the polls. 

In my judgment, it would be more ef- 
fective to require each member, officer, 
and employee to submit a sworn affidavit 
each year that he has not engaged in any 
conflict of interest, than to simply require 
one to list those assets which exceed one- 
half of his salary. 

This substitute amendment is more 
far reaching and specific in its disclosure 
requirement. It will insure that the 
facts with regard to potential conflicts 
of interest are made available to the 
public. It provides us with rules which 
are responsive to the need for an effective 
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code of ethics for the Senate and, despite 
reservations with regard to some of its 
details, I am pleased to join as a co- 
sponsor. 

Mr. President, I hope that today we 
will disabuse ourselves of the notion that 
the public is willing to let us toddle along 
from one set of improprieties to another. 
They insist that we take action to insure 
the highest caliber of performance on the 
part of those connected with the Senate 
and the entire legislative branch. It is 
important that we repudiate the impres- 
sion that we are following a double 
standard by adopting conflict legislation 
applicable to ourselves and our em- 
ployees. It is the most effective step we 
can take to restore lagging public 
confidence. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate very much the support we are re- 
ceiving from the two Senators from New 
York. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the Clark-Case amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, 1 have no 
further presentation to make. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Montana 
wishes me to yield to him briefly. I have 
pes ip my presentation, and I yield the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senate that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is now in effect, 
and that all debate is limited. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 
AND THE REMAINDER OF THIS 
WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
30 seconds under the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The Senator from 
Montana is recognized for 30 seconds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations may be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
Appropriations Committee may be per- 
mitted to meet during the sessions of the 
Senate for the remainder of this week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
that the time therefor be not charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 489 Leg.] 
Aiken Burdick Cotton 
Allott Byrd, Va. Curtis 
Bartlett Byrd, W. Va. Dirksen 
Bayh Cannon Dodd 
Beall Carlson Dominick 
Bennett Case Douglas 
Bible Church Edmondson 
Boggs Clark Ellender 
Brewster Cooper Ervin 
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Fong Long, Mo 
Fulbright Long, La Randolph 
Gore Magnuson Ribicoff 
Gruening Mansfield Robertson 
Hart McCarthy Russell 
Hartke McClellan Saltonstall 
Hayden Scott 
Hickenlooper McGovern Simpson 

1 McIntyre Smathers 
Holland McNamara Smith 

Metcalf Sparkman 
Humphrey Monroney 
Inouye rse Symington 
Jackson Moss Talmadge 
Javits Mundt Thurmond 
Johnston Muskie Williams, N.J 
Jordan, N.C Nelson W 5 
A Neuberger Yarborough 
Keating Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
Kuchel Pel 
Prouty 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL INTER- 
EST AND ENUMERATION OF CER- 
TAIN PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 337) to provide 
disclosure of financial interest and to 
enumerate certain prohibited activities. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, after 
today the Senate will never be able to 
complain that it has no diversity. For, 
pending presently at the desk is the com- 
mittee Resolution 337. Pending at the 
desk also is an amendment to Resolution 
337, offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. Pend- 
ing also at the desk is a substitute of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], for the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

At the outset, let me say that in my 
considered judgment, all of them should 
be defeated. And at the appropriate 
time, after two record votes—and I shall 
not detain Senators long—I propose to 
offer a motion to recommit Senate Reso- 
lution 337 with instructions to report it 
back, and in lieu thereof, to introduce an 
overall joint resolution to provide for a 
national commission to investigate, not 
merely the Senate, but the House of 
Representatives, the executive branch 
and the judicial branch and after suit- 
able investigation to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to ethics and standards 
of conduct. All three of the resolutions 
on the desk deal exclusively with the 
US. Senate. 

The Senate would be the whipping boy, 
and I do not propose to permit it to be 
the whipping boy. I believe that we 
have demeaned ourselves long enough, 
all over one fallen angel; and I think it 
is about time to stop. 

The Clark-Case proposal would go a 
long way. It is entitled “Disclosure of 
Financial Interest.” If the proposal 
were adopted, Senators would be re- 
quired to file a statement with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate showing the mar- 
ket value of each asset having a fair 
market value of $5,000 or more. But 
Senators would have to go further. If 
a Senator’s spouse had an asset, the Sen- 
ator would be required to file for her, 
too. After all, what business is it of the 
Senate whether my wife has a few shares 
of stocks and bonds? She is not serving 
as a public official, but she is included in 
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the Clark-Case proposal. Senators 
would file the amount of each liability 
owed in excess of $5,000. Senators would 
file the total amount of all capital gains 
realized in excess of $5,000, and the 
spouse of each Senator would be includ- 
ed. A Senator must file the source and 
amount of each item of income and each 
item of reimbursement for expenditure, 
each gift, the aggregate of gifts from one 
source, and also those that come to a 
Senator’s spouse, if the amount exceeds 
$100, 

Suppose my law partner desires to give 
me a set of traveling bags that cost $100 
or more. I would have to file a report 
on it. Is that the business of the Sen- 
ate, I would like to know? Suppose a 
Senator should do a good turn for his 
neighbor which would involve no influ- 
ence upon public questions. That Sen- 
ator must file a report. And if the gift 
should come to his spouse, a report must 
be filed on that, too. 

Then, of course, if a Senator should 
receive a fee or an honorarium, he would 
be required to file a report on that. If 
he should go to a convention, he must file 
a report on the value of the subsistence, 
if a Senator is given a couple of meals, 
travel expenses, other facilities, and so 
forth. 

A Senator would have to file the name 
and address of any professional firm 
which engages in Federal practice in 
which he may have some identity, and he 
must file a report if he has an interest 
in any “business or financial entity or 
enterprise with which he was associated 
at any time during the calendar year.” 

Mr. President, I am reading from the 
Clark proposal cosponsored by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. If 
a Senator has a security, he must in- 
clude a description of the security and 
the name of the issuer thereof. Then, of 
course, in the case of a liability, a Sen- 
ator must file the name of every creditor 
and his address. 

That is great business. We are going 
to become a group of bookkeepers. We 
shall not have time for much else before 
we are through. 

Then there is the following item: 

The majority leader shall be charged with 
the supervision of each officer and employee 
of the majority. 


He would become responsible. Then— 

The minority leader shall be charged with 
the supervision of each officer and employee 
of the minority. 


How would I keep track of it? But 
the proposal states that it would be my 
responsibility and the responsibility of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. That is the Clark-Case proposal 
on which the Senate will vote first. The 
proposal ought to be voted down by an 
overwhelming majority. Then Senators 
will have an opportunity to vote on the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
What would it do? We set up a select 
committee consisting of three Democrats 
and three Republicans. They would 
have a great deal of authority and power. 
Of course, if there are allegations of im- 
proprieties—malfeasance, misfeasance, 
nonfeasance, or any other kind of fea- 
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sance—a report is filed with the select 
committee. That is a beautiful way of 
bypassing the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. But that is what the 
proposal states, and it covers only the 
Senate. There are 3,100 Senators and 
employees, but only 450 would be covered 
under these proposals because of the 
$10,000 cutoff. 

What would the Williams proposal re- 
quire? A Senator would be required to 
file a statement of his assets, including 
those of his spouse. He would also file 
his income tax return. It has required a 
charge account at Tiffany’s, a charge of 
dynamite, a chargé d'affaires, and the 
President of the United States to get a 
look at an income tax blank—yet they 
would make it easy. Under the proposal, 
a Senator would do the filing. See how 
simple that is. Decorate the desk and 
file an income tax blank with the select 
committee. It requires no consent on the 
part of the individual who may have 
rendered his income tax statement. 
Then there is the investigation. There 
is a report to the Senate on impropri- 
eties, if such should exist. If there is a 
violation, it is reported to the Attorney 
General. All of that procedure would be 
within the discretion of six Senators, 
three Republicans and three Democrats. 
That is a fine kind of structure to build 
up, is it not? 

Some day we shall have to deal with 
that question also. In the Williams pro- 
posal, there is no injunction as to 
secrecy, and there is no penalty for dis- 
closure. What would we do with it? 
There would be a staff. Perhaps Sena- 
tors would not tell, but who knows when 
a staff member may have a photographic 
mind, and go out and make lovely parlor 
conversation? Is that what we want? 
Do we wish to demean this body any 
further? Then we ought to vote down 
on the first vote the Clark-Case proposal, 
and then vote down the Williams pro- 
posal, for it would only compound the 
difficulty. 

At that point I propose to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit the resolution. I pro- 
pose to send the resolution back to the 
committee with an instruction to substi- 
tute in lieu of Senate Resolution 337 a 
proposal for a commission of 17, at the 
national level—11 members to be selected 
by the President, 4 by the Senate, and 4 
by the House—with full and plenary au- 
thority to investigate and take a look at 
every branch of Government—the judi- 
ciary, the executive, the House, and the 
Senate. It seems to me that at that 
point we shall probably get somewhere. 

I have in my hand a rather hefty tome. 
It is labeled “Confidential.” Of course, 
that was back in 1960. It is further en- 
titled, “Conflict of Interest in Federal 
Service, Volume I, Special Committee on 
the Federal Conflict of Interest Laws, by 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, Prepublication Edition.” 

There will be many of those to follow. 
Think of the time that will be spent on 
that. I do not know what kind of con- 
clusion the committee came to, but a 
good job cannot be done on this ques- 
tion unless, first, it has as its object the 
desire to enable people outside Capitol 
Hill to help take a look at all of Govern- 
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ment, and not merely the Senate of the 
United States. After the job has been 
done, the recommendations can be made. 

I urge Senators not to forget for a 
moment that if one of these mistaken 
resolutions is put on the books, it will 
be a long time before it can be taken off, 
no matter how much mischief it works. 
I shall not be a party to that sort of 
thing, for, as I said last Friday, I did 
not feel I forfeited my citizenship in this 
country when I assumed public office. 
My people back home know it. 

I am bewildered at times by the amaz- 
ing statements made as to the ill repute 
of the Senate in the minds of the people. 
I have not heard it. Who is entitled 
to generalize and say, “The country is 
looking?” I am awaiting the looking of 
the country. I have been publicized in 
every Chicago newspaper for setting my- 
self against the proposals. I awaited a 
great inrushing of mail that did not 
come. 

After all, does not character count 
for something in this body? Have we 
reached the point where, when we are 
elected by the people in an entire State, 
they have not had an opportunity to 
assess one's integrity and one's devotion 
to public service? 

This is my third term in this body. 
My people gave me eight terms in the 
House. They could take me apart and 
put me together again. Always they had 
a chance to look. I think they must have 
said, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

Character counts for something. We 
demean our own character when we try 
to adopt the kind of proposal now pre- 
sented to the Senate. 

Senators will have an opportunity to 
vote on the Case-Clark proposal, with 
all the requirements in it that would 
put us through a fine tooth comb. Then 
Senators will have an opportunity to bal- 
lot on the Williams amendment, under 
which Senators would be required to file 
their income tax returns with a com- 
mittee of six Senators. I want no part 
of it. 

I shall not detain the Senate any 
longer, I think the equities are known. 
Senators will know what to do with the 
proposal. 

At the end of the second vote I propose 
to offer a motion to recommit. The rea- 
son I must do it that way is that one 
cannot substitute a joint resolution for 
the simple Senate resolution on the desk. 
Under the rule, I have no choice in get- 
ting a joint resolution on the subject 
before the Senate except by first having 
it referred to committee, and have the 
committee report to the Senate that pro- 
posal in lieu of Senate Resolution 337. 
Then Senators can vote on the proposal 
for putting such matters into the com- 
petent hands of a committee, partly from 
the Senate, partly from the House, partly 
from the Office of the President, with 
ample time to do the kind of job that 
this question requires. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. CLARK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 
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Does the Senator from Illinois yield; 
and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I raise 
a parliamentary inquiry as to how much 
time remains to the proponents of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, what I 
am about to say I can say in 2 or 3 
minutes 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Nebraska will withhold his 
statement for a moment—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I re- 
quested information as to how much 
time remains to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 30 minutes; the oppo- 
nents have 10 minutes remaining. 

The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we are 
in this tangled web because there never 
was an investigation of Bobby Baker. 
The committee did not call the witnesses. 
The weight of the majority was used to 
beat us down. When unfortunate things 
happen and individuals go wrong, there 
is no better remedy than the light of day 
and a thorough but fair investigation. 
That was not had. 

Now this matter is “kicked off” in this 
body by a silly resolution. I say it is a 
silly one. The original resolution called 
for filing a property statement by every- 
body, guilty and innocent alike. That 
would not prove a thing. It has more 
loopholes in it than there are holes in a 
sieve. The investigation was stopped. 
I do not think a great deal of any of these 
proposals for disclosure. They will 
harass the innocent. They will give food 
to the malicious. The crooked and the 
corrupt will still do business under the 
table, and everybody knows it. The 
original resolution was not a thing other 
than a part of politics, because there 
never was an investigation. 

One of the witnesses who should have 
been called was Mr. Walter Jenkins. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portion of the minority 
views beginning at the bottom of page 90 
and extending to near the bottom of page 
94 be incorporated in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Don B. Reynolds testified that, in 1957, he 
sold Senator Lyndon B. Johnson two $50,000 
policies of life insurance. In 1961, Reynolds 
sold the then Vice President Lyndon Johnson 
an additional $100,000 policy of life insur- 
ance. As shown by the testimony set forth 
hereafter, one of the requirements surround- 
ing the original sale was that Mr. Reynolds 
would purchase advertising time over radio 
and television station KTBC in Austin, Tex.: 

“Senator Curtis. Well, now, did you buy 
this advertising time to advertise your in- 
surance business? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. No, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Why did you buy it? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Because it was expected of 
me, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Who conveyed that 
thought to you? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. Walter Jenkins, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Where? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. In his officer, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Anybody else present? 
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“Mr, REYNOLDS. I don't believe I ever spoke 
to Walter in the presence of anyone else at 
all, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you just happen to 
go to his office? 

“Mr. REYNOLDs. No, sir. I was contacted 
by—whether Bobby or Mr. Jenkins’ office, I 
do not remember, sir. But I went down to 
discuss it with him. 

“Senator Curtis. You went—— 

“Mr, REYNOLDS. At the request of either 
Bobby or Mr. Jenkins, to talk with Mr. 
Jenkins about this advertising, sir, because 
several months had gone by, sir, since the 
policy had been delivered and the premiums 
paid, sir. And I had not arranged to have 
any purchase of time on the station, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. But you are sure that you 
were sent for and that you did not go down 
there? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir—not voluntarily, 
sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Are you sure that you did 
not volunteer to buy the advertising? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir.” 

Inasmuch as Reynolds could not benefit 
from advertising his Maryland insurance 
business in Texas, he, Reynolds, resold his 
advertising time to the Mid-Atlantic Stain- 
less Steel Co. Albert G. Young, president of 
Mid-Atlantic Stainless Steel, confirmed that 
he did indeed buy this advertising time on 
station KTBC from Reynolds, but only after 
a man identified as Walter Jenkins acknowl- 
edged the station’s connection with Mr. 
Reynolds: 

“Senator Curtis. Did you believe at the 
time that it was Walter Jenkins talking on 
the phone? 

“Mr. YOUNG. As I pointed out earlier, if you 
called up and said you were Mr, Jones of the 
Wall Street Journal, I would presume you 
were Mr. Jones. 

“Senator Curtis. Did he say that? 

Mr. Younc. He just identified himself as 
Walter Jenkins calling. 

“Senator Curtis. In other words, the per- 
son who did call identified himself as Walter 
Jenkins? 

“Mr. YOUNG. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. And when you say you 
didn’t ask him, it means that you did not 
question or challenge that? 

“Mr. YOUNG. That is correct, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. But you did not base it on 
a guess. The voice there said it was Walter 
Jenkins? 

“Mr. YOUNG. That is correct, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. You are positive about 
that? 

“Mr. Younc. Well, as positive as I can be. 

“Senator Curtis. Was there anyone present 
in your office when you received the call? 

Mr. Younc. Actually we have a secretary 
there, bookkeeper, and other people. But 
there would be no point of them 

“Senator Curtis. No one would listen in? 

“Mr. YOUNG. No. 

“Senator Curtis. But there probably was 
somebody there to hear your end of the 
conversation? 

“Mr. YOUNG. I doubt it, sir. I mean they 
are not used to listening in to me talk to 
somebody. I am usually in a private office. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, were you surprised 
you got a call from Mr. Jenkins? 

“Mr. YOUNG. No, sir; I was anticipating it. 

“Senator Curtis. Why? 

“Mr. YOUNG. Because Mr. Reynolds told me 
he would call and confirm the agreement 
they had entered into. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Reynolds said they 
had an agreement—that he had an agree- 
ment with Mr. Reynolds. 

“Mr. Younc. No. He said—— 

“Senator Curtis. With Mr. Jenkins? 

“Mr, YOUNG. Yes. 

“Senator Curtis. Tell us as best you can 
what he said. 

“Mr. Younc. What who said? 
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“Senator Curtis. Reynolds said to you 
about the agreement he had with Jenkins. 

“Mr. Younc. Well, it is just as I pointed 
out earlier. Mr. Reynolds came over to me 
and told me that he had agreed to buy tele- 
vision time on Senator Johnson’s television 
station, and he had done this to reciprocate 
for the policy that he had sold to Senator 
Johnson. 

“And that is why he had bought this time. 
And that, therefore, he would like me to take 
and use this time. And I pointed out that 
I wanted verification from somebody other 
than him. 

“And this is when he said that he would 
have Walter Jenkins call me.” 

Thereafter, Mr. Young did proceed to Aus- 
tin, Tex., and in October of 1957 did utilize 
the advertising facilities of station KTBC, 
Thus, the testimony of Reynolds regarding 
his purchase and resale of advertising time 
over station KTBC, and Jenkins’ knowledge 
of and participation in these transactions, 
was corroborated by Albert Young and his 
canceled checks, invoices, and correspond- 
ence. 

In an effort to protect former Senate 
employee and current White House Aid 
Walter Jenkins from appearing before the 
committee and giving sworn testimony, the 
committee’s chief counsel had Jenkins sign 
an affidavit. That affidavit was unique in 
that Jenkins swore to the truth of a memo- 
randum which was written by the commit- 
tee’s chief counsel and chief investigator. 
This quaint memorandum, in referring to 
Jenkins, states: “Nor does he have any 
knowledge of any arrangements by which 
Reynolds purchased advertising time on the 
TV station.” 

Thus, as demonstrated by the testimony 
of witnesses Reynolds and Young, the com- 
mittee was confronted with two absolutely 
irreconcilable statements on a major point: 

“Mr, McLENDON, I will ask you a question 
here. Have you read the affidavit and the 
attached report of an interview with Mr. 
Walter Jenkins, which has been handed to 
you? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. I have, sir. 

“Mr. McLENDON. What comment, if any, 
do you have to make about the content of 
the statements made by Mr. Jenkins in the 
interview? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. With the general context 
of it, I agree. But on a couple of points, 
minor or major, which I am not in a posi- 
tion to judge, I disagree. 

“Mr. McLENDON. You may state what the 
disagreement is. 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. No. 1 is the statement that 
he had no knowledge of any question of 
advertising time to be purchased from KTBC, 
which is a station owned by LBJ Co., sir. 

“Mr. McLENDON. And your statement 
A 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. He did have knowledge, 
and discussed it with me, sir. And he dis- 
cussed it directly with the president of the 
Mid-Atlantic Stainless Steel Co., Mr. Albert 
G. Young.” 

In an effort to resolve this direct conflict 
in the testimony, the Republican minority 
moved to call Presidential Aid Walter Jen- 
kins as a witness. The Democratic majority, 
with a 2-to-1 numerical superiority on the 
committee and a 6-to-3 party line vote, 
quickly defeated this attempt to call Jen- 
kins. This was wrong. 

Further testimony would be helpful to the 
committee in establishing Baker's part in 
the purchase of a stereo set by Don Reynolds 
for a former Senator. The following excerpts 
from the record indicate that Mr. Don Reyn- 
olds was the donor of the stereo set: 

“Mr. McLENDON. Now, at some time near 
the time that we are talking about now, did 
Mr. Baker suggest to you that he thought it 
would be appropriate or desirable or advisable 
or did he use any other language indicating 
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that you ought to give a hi-fi set to Senator 
Johnson who was then Vice President? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Stereo set; yes, sir. 

“Mr. McLENDON. A stereo set. Did you do 
that? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. MCLENDON. Did you buy it from the 
Magnavox Co.? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Magnavox Co.; yes, sir. 

“Mr. McLENDON. And did you have it in- 
stalled in Mr. Johnson's home in Wash- 
ington? 

“Mr, REYNOLDS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. MCLENDON. Did you pay for that, too? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes, sir, 

“Mr. McLenpon. I show you two checks 
here, one payable to Magnavox Co., dated 
July 6, 1959, for $542.25, and one July 20, 
1959, for $42.50, together with an invoice 
for the installation charge and an invoice 
for the cost of the stereo set and ask you 
to look at them and state whether those 
documents came out of your file. 

“I made a mistake there in asking the 
question. This was in 1959. 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Right. 

“Mr. McLENDON. Senator Johnson was still 
Senator. 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. That is right, sir. It was 
1961 that he took the office, 
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“Senator BYRD. Did Bobby Baker indicate 
to you that the Senator was appreciative of 
the gift? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. As a matter of fact, it 
wasn't satisfactory, sir. 

“Senator Brrp. Why was it not satisfac- 
tory? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. I believe that the set did 
not fit Mrs. Johnson’s specification for the 
space that she had allocated. It was too 
large. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Will you yield just a sec- 
ond? 

“Senator BYRD. Yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I heard this from some- 
where. I don’t know where I got this, prob- 
ably from you from some of the testimony 
or something, that you said that Bobby 
asked for the set, that the Senator thought 
it was a gift from Bobby, anyway. It never 
occurred to Senator Johnson that you were 
the giver of the set. 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. No, sir; I did not say that. 
I did not. 

“The CHAIRMAN. But you said that Bobby 
asked for it. 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. Bobby asked for it for the 
then Senator sir. 

“Senator Brno. I was just going to ask 
whether or not Senator Johnson knew at the 
time the hi-fi set was installed that it had 
been contributed by you? 

“Mr. REYNOLDS, I don't think there would 
have been any question about it, sir, because 
this set, the invoice was billed from the Mag- 
navox Co. directly to Senator Johnson. 

“Senator Byrp. But that would not nec- 
essarily connect you with the transaction. 

“Mr. REYNOLDS. It showed that the charges 
were to be sent to Don Reynolds, sir.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, 1 see no 
reason for any of the proposals as a 
proper solution to the problem. Why 
should we subject the judiciary, the exec- 
utive, and everybody that works in their 
offices, to all this apparatus, merely to 
save ourselves from guilt, because the 
Senate would not investigate corruption 
that arose under the dome of this Capi- 
tol? The feet of the majority were 
braced and they refused to call witnesses. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT], when the resolu- 
tion was adopted some months ago, 
pleaded with the majority. He said, 
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“You have the weight of power. You 
have a 2 to 1 vote on that committee. I 
urge you not to use it to suppress evi- 
dence.” But it has been done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to himself? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was 
about to say I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in the first 
place, I want the Senator from Nebraska 
to know, as of course he does know, that 
the Senator from New Jersey has no 
satisfaction with the conduct of the 
committee’s investigation, as I think the 
Senator from New Jersey has made 
clear, perhaps to the unhappiness of 
some of his colleagues. 

I do not find the ineffectiveness of the 
committee’s investigation or its inade- 
quacy any reason to refuse to take effec- 
tive action for the future insofar as dis- 
closure is concerned. I do not think ef- 
fective action as to the future excuses 
inadequacy of investigation in the past. 
I shall have more to say about this 
matter again. Neither does the inade- 
quacy of the investigation provide a rea- 
son for not taking effective disclosure 
action. 

The distinguished minority leader, 
whom we all love, whom we all enjoy, 
whose oratory is delightful to us, and 
whose wisdom is highly respected, hap- 
pens to disagree with some of us on this 
particular. 

We do not feel that this proposal in- 
volves any degrading or demeaning of 
any Members of the Senate, or others 
who may be affected by this require- 
ment. Public officials live in a goldfish 
bowl. Our concern is to make that gold- 
fish bowl so transparent as to lift the 
cloud of suspicion, which, no matter what 
the Senator from Illinois may feel, does 
exist and does affect the Senate and the 
Government of the United States in all 
its branches. We are concerned about 
lifting this cloud of suspicion and elim- 
inating it. We believe it can be done 
only by adequate disclosure. We believe 
it is a small price to pay for this most 
beneficent result. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that already 32 Members of 
Congress have voluntarily made disclo- 
sure of their assets and liabilities and 
their income, in varying forms, but in 
general along the lines we now propose. 

When I said in my remarks in chief 
that 250 editorials had been placed in the 
ReEcorD by me in support of this kind 
of requirement, I was not exaggerating. 
The record is there for all to see. The 
statements come from all parts of the 
country—from the South, the North, the 
East, the West—and from all sections 


of the country. 
There is nothing partisan about it that 


I know of. There is nothing sectional 
about it. 

The only difference that any of us has 
is with respect to the question, recog- 
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nizing that this feeling exists, and at- 
tempting to deal with it, of finding what 
is the most effective way of lifting the 
cloud of suspicion, rather than believing 
it does not exist, or believing that we 
shall be demeaned if we recognize that 
any one has such feeling, because we 
are only kidding ourselves when we say 
or think that. 

I am not making any accusation 
against any Member of the Senate. The 
Senator from Illinois knows that I am 
not talking about him. Of course, his life 
has been an open book. 

We wish this to apply to all people 
in like circumstances and position of 
influence. 

Mr. President, with the Government 
pervading all phases of American life, 
I suggest that something of this kind 
is necessary, as it has never been before, 
because we cannot let the people of this 
country continue in the belief that the 
Government works with behind-the-door 
manipulations and by infiuence, by 
“wheeling and dealing,” and by the kind 
of improper manipulation that the com- 
mittee has turned up in the Bobby Baker 
case, and that the public suspects per- 
vades all of the Government. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I shall require. 

On October 10, 1963, the Senate unan- 
imously adopted a resolution, Senate 
Resolution 212, directing the Committee 
on Rules and Administration to make a 
study and investigation with respect to 
any financial or business interests or ac- 
tivities of any officer or employee or for- 
mer officer or employee of the Senate, 
for the purpose of ascertaining: 

(1) whether any such interests or activi- 
ties have involved conflicts of interest or 
other impropriety, and (2) whether addi- 
tional laws, rules, or regulations are neces- 
sary or desirable for the purpose of prohibit- 
ing or restricting any such interests or activ- 
ities. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem desirable. 


Mr. President, somewhat to my regret 
I am a member of that committee. In 
my opinion that committee consists of 
nine honorable Members of the Senate. 
In my opinion that committee has done 
everything that could be expected of rea- 
sonable men to carry out the mandate of 
the Senate. 

Now, in the late days of July, having 
been given this resolution in October, we 
bring in our report and recommenda- 
tions. 

I believe those recommendations are 
entitled to the credit which is usually 
given to recommendations of legislative 
committees of this body. 

I deplore the efforts of certain of our 
colleagues in the Senate to indicate that 
the committee has acted other than in 
good faith, and that its honorable chair- 
man, whom I revere as one of the most 
honorable and honest men in this body, 
has brought in recommendations which 
will not stand the light of day. 

I believe that those recommendations 
are inadequate. I assure everyone within 
the sound of my voice and every reader 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that these 
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recommendations of the committee re- 
sulted from a painstaking, earnest, hon- 
est investigation of the Bobby Baker case, 
that nothing was covered up, that 
nothing was swept under the rug, that 
the recommendations which are made 
are, to be sure, not unanimous—some of 
us think they should be stronger, and 
others think they should be weaker—but 
this is a legislative committee of the 
Senate, duly authorized to look into this 
matter. The committee’s report is be- 
fore the Senate; and I ask Members of 
the Senate to treat it in the good faith 
in which it was rendered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not choose to yield 
at this time. I shall yield later. 

The very able minority leader, with 
the wit and satire and vehemence for 
which he is justly famous, has quite ac- 
ay described the pending resolu- 

on. 

He does not agree with the recom- 
mendations. That is his right. I have 
no doubt that other Senators share his 
views. However, I ask Members of the 
Senate to remember that the recom- 
mendations which are before us in the 
pending amendment were proposed in 
large part by one of the most honorable 
and able lawyers from the State of North 
Carolina that it has ever been my privi- 
lege to work, Maj. Lennox McLendon. It 
is largely on the basis of his recommen- 
dations to the committee—not entirely, 
but in large substance—that we bring 
this present resolution before the Senate. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey and myself, and the dis- 
closure provision in it, are not new. 
They were proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] 20 years ago. They 
were incorporated in bills pending be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, which were introduced by 
the Senator from New Jersey, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and 
myself. 

The provisions proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], who 
has been called the conscience of the 
Senate, are difficult in form but not in 
substance. They seek to achieve the 
same end. I know that Senators will 
consider these recommendations care- 
fully, because they come in good faith 
from their colleagues in the Senate, from 
3 both inside and outside the Sen- 
ate. 

I point out that the real question be- 
fore the Senate is whether the Senate 
should require disclosure by its Members 
and its officers and employees, whether 
the Senate should prohibit the kind of 
“moonlighting” that got Bobby Baker 
and the whole Senate into trouble, 
whether the Senate should require that 
certain activities by Members of the 
Senate or by officers or employees of the 
Senate should be prohibited because 
they are not in the public interest, and 
whether Senators, when called upon by 
one of their committees, shall be re- 
quired to testify, unless they state in 
writing they know nothing of the subject 
matter of the investigation. I suggest 
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there is nothing radical, nothing new, 
nothing extraordinary about these pro- 
posals. 

They are nothing more than an ear- 
nest, sincere effort to meet the require- 
ments imposed on the committee by the 
Senate itself, to bring back recommen- 
dations to see that the improprieties of 
the Baker case do not occur again, if it 
is humanly possible to prevent them—of 
course, it is not humanly possible—and 
by rules and regulation to prohibit them. 

The best way to keep these things from 
happening again is to give financial and 
business dealings the full light of day, 
to require disclosure, so that we may 
know exactly what the status of the 
Senate and its employees is. 

I believe, with the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], that a burden rests 
on the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the executive branch, and 
perhaps on the judiciary, to take equally 
austere action to insure against corrup- 
tion or impropriety on the part of em- 
ployees who work in the other coordinate 
branches of the Government. 

But two considerations have impelled 
me to feel, and they have impelled our 
majority leader to feel, too, as he stated 
to the Democratic caucus this morning, 
that we must act now for ourselves: 
First, because the disclosures which 
prompted the recent investigation were 
primarily, although not exclusively, mat- 
ters which occurred under the rules of 
the Senate. They were improprieties 
which took place here. Therefore, it be- 
hooves us, whatever the other body may 
do, to take effective action to make cer- 
tain that they do not recur. 

Second, if these badly needed reforms 
are made conditional on the concurrent 
action of the other body, we shall have 
no reforms at all, and every Member of 
this body knows it, so far as the 88th 
Congress is concerned. 

I shall have occasion to speak later in 
opposition to the motion to recommit, if 
we get that far, to be made by the minor- 
ity leader. 

I do not consider myself a second-class 
citizen, because I have already made 
complete disclosure of my financial situa- 
tion. I do not think any other Senator 
need feel that the proposal has not been 
put to a test. I and several other Sena- 
tors made complete disclosures when we 
ran for office in 1962. The consequences 
were pretty heavy for us; nonetheless, 
we were reelected to this body. 

So I ask Senators to accept and view 
this issue with confidence, although it is 
highly charged with emotion. I hope the 
pending amendment will be approved. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
and I ask the Presiding Officer how much 
time I have left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 17 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 7 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 
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Mr. CLARK. I understood the Sena- 
tor from Illinois had no time left. Does 
he yield time on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 7 minutes re- 
maining on the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was with great pride that I 
sought to serve in this body. I suppose 
I am the only Senator whose father and 
mother also served in this body. 

There have been some years when the 
expense of holding the office and filling 
it as I thought it should be done actually 
exceeded the salary for the office. But 
even if it did not pay a salary, I would 
still be interested in serving in the Sen- 
ate. I deem it a great honor. 

I personally am opposed to anything 
that would cause the Senate to lose re- 
spect in the eyes of the country. In my 
judgment, without questioning the sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the kind of recommendations that he 
makes would cause us to be viewed, as the 
title of his recent book indicates, “The 
Sapless Branch.” Once we proceeded to 
set ourselves up in such fashion that we 
more or less ran Congress the way the 
executive told us to run it, we would 
then become an effective part of the 
overall procedure of government. 

I well recall a campaign for the office 
of State senator that was conducted in 
my hometown. It was based on the kind 
of activity that I do not wish to see 
adopted by the Senate. The incumbent 
was a man who had been an effective 
State senator. Someone ran against 
that able Senator in our hometown. 

An advertisement was published in the 
newspaper, asking, “Where did you get 
your stock in this company, your stock 
in that company, and your stock in the 
other company?” 

The man was a very talented young 
lawyer in the town. After several years 
he had become a great success in his law 
practice, as a good lawyer should. 

He went on the radio and explained 
his situation. Everyone agreed with 
him, and he won the election by an over- 
whelming vote. 

The embarrassment of such a situa- 
tion would cause many a good man to 
desist from running for public office. 

If a man tries his best to fulfill his du- 
ties, the question should be whether he 
be right or wrong, not whether he owned 
a few shares of stock in this company or 
owned stock in something else, or inherit- 
ed something from his father or grand- 
father, he should be privileged to disclose 
it or not to disclose it. 

If anyone thinks another man has 
done something wrong, let us investigate 
the accused. If he has done something 
wrong, let him be censured or expelled 
from this body. But to proceed on the 
assumption that every Senator is guilty 
until he proves himself innocent is not, 
in my judgment, the kind of regulation 
we should impose on Members of this 
body. 

I had some doubt about the vote I 
would cast on terminating the Baker in- 
vestigation. I voted with the majority 
of the committee, feeling that we went as 
far as we should with the investigation, 
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and feeling that it would add nothing to 
investigate Mr. Walter Jenkins. We 
could call him before this body if we 
believed it would have been relevant. If 
it is believed that it would be useful to 
call him before this body now, we could 
call him and investigate him now. 

I am willing to investigate any Sena- 
tor if anyone cares to charge any Sena- 
tor with doing something wrong. 

But the investigation was to be an in- 
vestigation of the activities of Bobby Ba- 
ker and anyone involved therein. I re- 
fuse to impose an investigation on Sena- 
tors who are not even suspected of 
wrongdoing. 

Bobby Baker’s boss must have known 
what he was doing. Bobby Baker was 
engaged in outside activities. His boss 
could have called a halt to those activi- 
ties or insisted on knowing more about 
them. The majority leader could have 
done that on any occasion. 

But to accuse the Senate of guilt be- 
cause of one man’s activities is ridiculous. 
That, in my judgment, is how this situa- 
tion should be interpreted, in the event 
we should vote on the resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to express my innermost feelings 
on this measure, believing that I am de- 
tached from the political involvements 
that reside in the issue. I do not wish 
to be in the position of being suspected 
of improprieties on the basis that those 
who were probably guilty were not ade- 
quately investigated. 

I have been in public office for 30 years. 
I have run for reelection time after time. 
My record is an open book. 

If I had been guilty of delinquencies in 
that period, the people would have 
learned about it and sent me into 
oblivion. 

I have no fear of filing a report. My 
report, if it were filed, would show 
assets so insignificant compared with 
those of some of the main proponents of 
the measure that I would blush with 
shame. So I candidly say that the re- 
quirements proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] throw no fear upon me. 

But to vote against calling witnesses 
and then, as a substitute, place the odium 
of shame upon every Member of the Sen- 
ate who refuses to join with the proposal 
that each one of us must presume to be 
guilty of infamy and crime unless we file 
sworn affidavits about our integrity is 
something that I oppose. 

The basest criminal, when he goes to 
court, is presumed to be innocent. Every 
citizen is presumed to be innocent and 
not to have committed improper acts. 
But the public official must be presumed 
to be guilty. 

I do not believe it. Why should each 
of us be burdened with the responsibility 
of filing these papers when in the law on 
income tax reports the Congress says 
publicly to all the people of the country, 
“That which is yours privately belongs 
to you. No one is entitled to know about 
it.” But that presumption of innocence 
is not to apply to Members of the Senate. 
I cannot understand it, Mr. President. 
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Repeating the words of the Senator 
from Illinois—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did I forfeit this 
benefit of innocence when I offered my- 
self as a candidate for public office? If 
the Senate adopts this measure, should 
not every State legislature, every city 
council, every board of town trustees, 
similarly adopt it? We allow those upon 
whom the index of guilt is felt to escape. 

They wish to make me a scapegoat as 
a Member of the Senate. It will not be 
done with my vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Illinois desire to use any more time, be- 
cause I should like to take about 3 min- 
utes and then I shall be willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me get the time 
picture straight. 

Mr. President, I believe that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has no time re- 
maining on the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How much time do I 
have remaining on the resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 58 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no disposition 
to detain the Senate any further. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I suggest to the 
Senator from Illinois that I speak for 
3 minutes now and then I shall yield 
back the remainder of my time. Then 
the Senate can vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania can take the time now if he 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. CLARK. But I wish to close the 
debate. It is my amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, Congress 
should pass laws having prescribed 
sanctions, and leave the enforcement of 
those laws to the Department of Justice. 
I question the advisability of the Senate 
undertaking to prescribe ethics for its 
Members and employees. 

Men should adopt their own ethical 
principles. It is the function and the 
province of the constituents of a Senator 
to supervise his ethical practices and if 
they do not like his ethical practices, 
they can be depended upon to retire him 
from the Senate. 

To my mind, the Senate has been to 
some degree in a state of hysteria ever 
since the beginning of the Baker in- 
vestigation. 

No one has made any charge against 
any Senator. Charges have been made 
against Bobby Baker. I reiterate that 
no one has charged any Senator with 
any wrongdoing. 
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Yet it has been insinuated on the floor 
of the Senate and elsewhere that all 
Senators should appear before the Rules 
Committee and establish that they are 
innocent of any wrongdoing despite the 
fact that no charges have been made 
against any of them. 

I believe that if any persons know of 
any basis for any charges against any 
Senator, they should stand up like men 
and prefer charges and have them in- 
vestigated. If they are not willing to 
do that, they should forever hold their 
peace. 

When all is said, these amendments 
make charges by implication against 
Senators. If anyone knows of any 
wrongdoing of a Senator, let him stand 
up like a man and reveal what he knows. 
If he does not know of any wrongdoing, 
he should have enough respect for the 
Senate and enough respect for the coun- 
try to keep silent. 

I propose to vote against the amend- 
ment, because I do not know and have 
no information of any dishonorable 
conduct on the part of any Senator. 

Let Congress pass laws with criminal 
sanctions for wrongdoing by Senators 
and Senate employees, and leave their 
enforcement to the Department of Jus- 
tice and the courts. This it did in 1962 
when it revised the laws governing the 
conduct of Members of Congress and 
officers and employees of all branches of 
the Federal Government. Let the Sen- 
ate leave the conduct of its Members, 
which it is unwilling to make illegal, to 
the judgment of their constituents, who 
will not condone lawful practices they 
deem unethical. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I have heard with regret 
the statements to the effect that we have 
not done our job properly. 

The committee has spent many hours 
on this task. I congratulate the chair- 
man particularly on his fairness, his de- 
cency, his patience and his wise conduct 
under conditions of frequent harassment, 

The committee either interviewed or 
had before it virtually every witness who 
has been suggested. 

I believe that we have lost sight of the 
great amount of work which has been 
accomplished by the committee. In my 
short 3% years of service in the Senate 
I do not recall seeing as many volumes 
of hearings on my desk. 

Having become interested in the ques- 
tion of disclosure, and originally having 
inclined to the views of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the more I study the prob- 
lem and hear the different arguments 
expressed, the more I come to the conclu- 
sion that detailed public disclosure will 
prove of considerable harassment to the 
innocent. 

Nor do I believe that any man who 
wished to get around it could not find 
some way to do so. I have also studied 
this same situation in other countries. I 
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do not believe that we are the most dis- 
honest legislature in the world. In fact, 
I like to believe the opposite. 

I had the Library of Congress make a 
study of other countries to see what their 
requirements are on the question of dis- 
closure and I discovered to my surprise, 
as shown by the starting annex in the 
hearings on page 1959, that only in El 
Salvador, Venezuela, and Communist 
China do they have these detailed re- 
quirements. So I must add that I do not 
intend to support these detailed resolu- 
tions and, as one member of the commit- 
tee, I cannot agree with my good friend 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Illinois prepared to yield 
back the remainder of his time after I 
have made, my closing statement, at 
which time I shall be prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not on the bill. I 
have no time on the amendment, 

Mr. CLARK. I believe that the Sena- 
tor should be candid. I believe that un- 
der normal Senate procedure the Sena- 
tor proposing an amendment usually 
closes debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That would not keep 
any other Senator on the floor from re- 
questing time if they wished it, would it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield me 30 sec- 
onds on the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
30 seconds to the Senator from Montana 
on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am sure that the proper amenities will be 
observed. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank the majority 
leader. Mr. President, I yield myself no 
more than 5 minutes. I probably shall 
not take that long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARE. First, let me say in all 
good humor that I am a little surprised 
that such excellent lawyers as the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, the Senator from 
Ohio, and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina should have thought there was any 
question about the principle of the guilt 
or innocence of a Senator is under the 
pending amendment, or any presumption 
that a Senator was guilty unless he was 
proved innocent. Nothing is further 
from the case. No one is contending 
that any Member of this body is guilty 
or not guilty of any improprieties. 

Let us see what the issue in the case 
is. The issue is simple: Is it wise in the 
light of disclosure in the Baker case to 
require the officers or employees of the 
Senate, and Members of the Senate 
themselves, to make a disclosure of their 
business and financial interests? 
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Some think yes and some think no. 

Let us get down to the issue, which is: 
Are Senators for disclosure, or not for 
disclosure? The question of guilt or in- 
nocence, or impropriety, has absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with the issue 
before us. All we have to decide is 
whether the Senate wants to have some 
disclosure. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] is probably a greater authority 
on the Constitution of the United States 
than Iam. He knows full well that sec- 
tion 5, article I of the Constitution pro- 
vides that each house shall be the judge 
of the qualifications of its own Members. 
That has been so from the beginning of 
the Republic. 

The Senate has the power to pass on 
the qualifications of its own Members. 
We need only refer back to the McCarthy 
case of a few years ago to prove that. 
So let us not take the false view that 
when we are passing on the present 
amendment we are not basing it on a 
right given to the Senate by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which has 
been exercised time and again during the 
course of our history. 

Let me very briefly make the case for 
disclosure, and then I shall be through. 
I think the case is a strong one. First, 
there can be little doubt but that if 
Bobby Baker had been required to reveal 
his professional holdings, he would have 
been at some point required by the Sen- 
ate to dispose of them and to devote him- 
self exclusively to his job of secretary of 
the majority. 

It is wise to adopt a disclosure proce- 
dure which would strongly tend to pre- 
vent a repetition of that impropriety by 
others. Second, I know of no logic and 
no moral justification—and I do not 
propose to be the guardian of the qualifi- 
cations of my colleagues—which require 
disclosure by officers and employees of 
the Senate, and not by Members of the 
Senate. The Senate has been under 
severe public criticism for requiring 
nominees of the executive branch to dis- 
close, and often to dispose of, holdings 
and professional connections while ap- 
plying no such rule to itself. 

It is clear that the business, financial, 
and professional holdings and connec- 
tions of Senators are pertinent informa- 
tion to which the public is entitled. 

I have undertaken to make available 
to the public generally, and to the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania in particular, what 
my holdings are. I ask no other Senator 
to do likewise. Having made the dis- 
closure, I do not believe that my election 
in 1962 was prejudiced in any way by the 
fact that I made the disclosure and my 
opponent did not. 

I merely suggest that the case for the 
disciosure in the present public climate 
of skepticism respecting the integrity and 
public performance of the Senate, em- 
phasized by the disclosures of the Baker 
case, but originating in the early days of 
the Republic and continuing intermit- 
tently ever since, makes it seem wise to 
take strong steps to rehabilitate the pub- 
lic image of the National Legislature and 
to establish beyond question the propri- 
ety of the public behavior of each of its 
Members. 
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While we are having a disclosure, I 
think it should be adequate. With all 
due deference to the Junior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], I do not 
believe the disclosure which he proposed 
on the part of the committee is adequate. 
I believe that the pending amendment is 
adequate. I ask the Senate to approve 
it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have never heard the 
Senator from Pennsylvania urge this, but 
there have been insinuations in this body 
that every Senator ought to go before the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
and prove that he is not guilty of wrong- 
doing. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator knows that 
I have made no such suggestion. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been an advocate of dis- 
closure since prior to the Baker investi- 
gation. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The action of a Senator 
should be judged on the basis of the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of his official action. 
We should leave the question of his ethics 
to his constituents in the absence of some 
specific charge against a specific Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say to the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Jor- 
DAN] that I respect his views. I am sure 
they are shared by many—perhaps by 
most. I happen to disagree. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, our 
time has been yielded back. 

val President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The first vote would 
be on the Clark-Case amendment in the 
nature of a substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The question is on agreeing to 
the Clark-Case amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WaL- 
TERS] and the Senator from Oregon [Mrs, 
NEUBERGER] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
YOUNG] are necessarily absent. 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MECHEM], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr, Pearson], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are n 
absent. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[No. 490 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 

Brewster Javits Proxmire 

Keating Ribicoff 
Clark Kuchel Scott 
Dodd McGee Smith 
Douglas McGovern Symington 
Fong Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Gore Morse Yarborough 
Hart Moss 
Hartke Nelson 

NAYS—62 

Aiken Ervin McIntyre 
Allott Pulbright McNamara 
Bartlett Gruening Metcalf 
Bayh Hayden Mundt 

Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bennett Hil Pastore 
Bible Holland Pell 
Boggs Hruska Prouty 
Burdick Humphrey Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Inouye bertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Russell 
Cannon Johnston Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Church Jordan,Idaho Smathers 
Cooper Lausche Sparkman 
Cotton Long, Mo. Stennis 

Long, La Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Dominick Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Edmondson McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender McClellan 

NOT VOTING—13 

And Mechem Tower 
Eastland Miller Walters 
Engle Morton Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Neuberger 
Kennedy Pearson 


So the Clark-Case amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIams]. The Senator has 30 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. I 
shall try to take not more than that be- 
cause I think the amendment has been 
debated enough this afternoon. I mere- 
ly wish to point out, first, that I do not 
quarrel with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from New Jersey 
in their objective. Personally I did not 
think that public disclosure of assets was 
the answer for reasons which I outlined 
in my remarks earlier this afternoon. 

I do feel that the Senate has the re- 
sponsibility to act in this connection. 
That was certainly a part of the resolu- 
tion which we adopted last October. The 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
was instructed not only to investigate the 
charges involving Bobby Baker and other 
employees but also to report back to the 
Senate its legislative recommendations. 
Its recommendations are before us. 
Those of us who disagree with them have 
a responsibility to offer amendments. 
As I stated, one reason that I did not 
think public disclosure under the previ- 
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ous amendment would be effective with- 
out access to tax returns also, is that such 
procedure would not have disclosed 
many, if any, of the wrongdoings that 
were disclosed in the particular case be- 
fore us—that of Mr. Baker. 

It was not the answer. 

As I pointed out earlier, the $5,000 
limitation on assets as provided in the 
Clark proposal would have prevented 
many of the so-called MGIC transac- 
tions from being discovered at all under 
public disclosure. 

My amendment proposes that on the 
15th day of April each Senator report to 
the select committee all his assets and li- 
abilities along with a copy of his tax re- 
turns as of the preceding calendar year. 
Those returns would be kept secret. 
There would be no public disclosure of 
those except that if the committee after 
its examination found evidence of 
wrongdoing. If a violation of law were 
involved the committee would report 
such violation to the Attorney General 
of the United States. If it involved a 
question of impropriety only, after a 
careful examination it would be reported 
to the Senate. Beyond that, such docu- 
ments would not be publicized. 

I agree fully that nothing would be 
accomplished by the mere publication 
of the list of assets alone. Of course, 
wholesale publication of tax returns, ex- 
cept in instances in which wrongdoing 
was found, could not be authorized un- 
der the law. 

I do not often disagree with my 
minority leader, but I feel that we can 
trust this committee for secrecy. I know 
that in the Treasury Department there 
are more than 200,000 employees who 
work as revenue agents. Very seldom, if 
ever, do we hear of one who has violated 
his trust by disclosing information on 
the amount of tax an individual may 
pay. Personally I do not recall any such 
instance. If there have been any they 
have been very few. Certainly we can 
find six Senators along with a staff for 
that committee who are equally trust- 
worthy. They would be men and women 
of the same high caliber as those who 
have been working in the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

My proposal is not offered with the 
thought that the Senate itself is an un- 
holy body. I have never served with a 
group of men for whom I have had a 
higher regard, and that goes for men on 
both sides of the aisle. But I do feel, in 
the light of what has happened, that we 
have a responsibility to take some action, 
and I think that responsibility rests with 
us here first to act so far as the Senate 
is concerned. 

Let the House take care of its prob- 
lems, and we can deal with the execu- 
tive branch after we have put our own 
house in order. 

I understand that the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from 
Ohio raised a question about some of the 
language in this amendment not being 
clear enough. I understand that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] has drafted an amendment 
which would clear up their question. I 
have examined the amendment. It 
merely spells out exactly what was in- 
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tended in the beginning, and if the 
Senator wishes to offer that amendment 
to my amendment I would be willing to 
accept it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mo- 
Namara in the chair). The yeas and nays 
have already been ordered on the amend- 
ment. Without unanimous consent, the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware cannot be modified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I under- 
stand that. I should like to yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina first so that 
he may offer his amendment. I do not 
believe there would be any objection. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to offer a modifi- 
cation to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware. We can save time by do- 
ing it this way. I can get 30 minutes 
later. I need only about 1 minute, if the 
Senator is willing to accept the modi- 
fication. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, the 
Senator should offer the amendment be- 
fore the Senate asked to act on it. 

Mr. THURMOND. I was getting ready 
to read the amendment, but I send it to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed modification to the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, It is proposed 
at the end of section 3 to insert the fol- 
lowing language: 

Public disclosure of the matters required 
to be filed hereunder shall not be made until 
and unless the select committee has found 
such impropriety or violation has occurred. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, that was the intention of my 
amendment. There was to be a disclo- 
sure only after the committee has dis- 
covered evidence of wrongdoing. I think 
the Senator’s modification spells it out 
more clearly. I have no objection. 

I ask that my amendment may be 
modified accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware is so modified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall yield the floor shortly. 
My amendment is not intended at all as 
an indictment of any Member of the 
Senate, but we do have responsibility 
and jurisdiction. If we are to deal with 
this problem this is an effective way to 
do it. I appreciate the statements of 
Senators who feel differently. I do not 
quarrel with them because an excellent 
argument can be made on either side of 
the question. I leave the decision to the 
Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the resolution. 

The Williams amendment provides 
that every Senator shall file with the 
clerk a copy of his income tax return. 
He shall file his assets, including his 
spouse. I say that one’s spouse is an 
asset—the biggest asset a Senator has. 
There will be an investigation, and the 
8 can go to the Department of 

ustice. 
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There are other provisions in the Wil- 
liams disclosure proposal. It is aimed 
only at the Senate of the United States. 
It ought to be overwhelmingly voted 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the opposition yield back the unexpired 
time? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield back the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FuL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. WALTERS] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ExdLE] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
YOUNG] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MECHEM], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson], and the Senator from 
2 [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morron] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If 
Present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 59, as follows: 


[No. 491 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 

Boggs Hartke Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Proxmire 
Case Javits Ribicoff 
Clark Keating Scott 
Cooper Kuchel Smith 
Dodd Lausche Symington 
Douglas McGee Thurmond 
Fong McGovern Williams, N.J. 

Morse Williams, Del 

NAYS—59 

Aiken Gore Metcalf 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Bayh Hickenlooper Mundt 

Hill Muskie 
Bennett Holland Pastore 
Bible Hruska Pell 
Burdick Humphrey Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Randolph 
Byrd, W.Va. Johnston Robertson 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Saltonstall 
Church Long, Mo. Simpson 
Cotton Long, La. Smathers 

Magnuson Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McCarthy Talmadge 
Edmondson McClellan Yarborough 
Ellender McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 

McNamara 
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NOT VOTING—14 


Anderson Kennedy Pearson 
Eastland Mechem Tower 
Engle Miller Walters 
Fulbright Morton Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Neuberger 


So the amendment, as modified, of Mr. 
WiLLIams of Delaware was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, if Sen- 
ators will remain very briefly, what I am 
about to offer will not take very long, 
because I have discussed it twice. I pro- 
pose now to move to recommit the pend- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 337) to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration and 
to report forthwith, in lieu of such reso- 
lution, an original joint resolution, a 
copy of which is attached hereto, and to 
submit such joint resolution forthwith to 
the Senate for further consideration. 

This proposal would establish a Joint 
Commission on Ethics in the Federal 
Government. It would include the en- 
tire government. The members of the 
Commission would be appointed, four by 
Senate, four by the House of Representa- 
tives, and nine by the President of the 
United States. 

The resolution provides: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 

SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
a Commission on Ethics in the Federal Gov- 
ernment (referred to hereinafter as the 
Commission“). The Commission shall be 
composed of seventeen members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed from Members of the 
Senate by the President of the Senate, of 
whom not more than two may be members 
of the same political party; 

(2) Four appointed from Members of the 
House of Representatives by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, of whom not 
more than two may be members of the same 
political party; and 

(3) Nine appointed by the President of the 
United States from individuals in private 
life, of whom not more than five may be 
members of the same political party. 

(b) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. A quorum of the Commission 
shall consist of nine members, except that 
the Commission may establish a lower num- 
ber (not less than five) for the purpose of 
taking sworn testimony. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(d) The Commission shall cease to exist 
sixty days after the transmittal of its final 
report to the President and to the Congress. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Src. 2. (a) The Commission shall conduct 
a full and complete study and investiga- 
tion to ascertain and determine measures 
required to insure the observance of high 
ethical standards by Federal officers and em- 
ployees in the performance of their official 
duties, and the avoidance by such officers 
and employees of conduct which might im- 
pair, or give the appearance of impairing, 
their integrity in or relating to the perform- 
ance of such duties. Such study and inves- 
tigation shall include, but shall not be 
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limited to, a consideration of the extent of 
need for measures: 

(1) to require the disclosure by Federal 
officers and employees of their private pecu- 
niary interests; 

(2) to preclude the existence of conflict 
between the private pecuniary interests of 
such officers and employees and the faith- 
ful discharge of their official duties and re- 
sponsibilities; and 

(3) to preclude conduct by such officers 
and employees which is inconsistent with 
the faithful discharge of such duties and 
responsibilities, or which may give rise to 
question concerning the integrity of such 
officers and employees. 

(b) The Commission may transmit to the 
President and to the Congress such interim 
reports as it deems to be proper. The Com- 
mission shall transmit its final report to the 
President and to the Congress not later than 
two years after the date of enactment of 
this joint resolution. Such final report shall 
contain a full and complete statement of the 
findings and conclusions of the Commission 
and its recommendations for such legisla- 
tive measures as it may deem to be appro- 
priate. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission may, in car- 
rying out its duties under this joint resolu- 
tion, sit and act at such times and places, 
hold such hearings, appoint such advisory 
committees, take such testimony, require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, administer 
such oaths, have such printing and binding 
done, and make such expenditures as the 
Commission deems advisable. Subpenas 
shall be issued under the signature of the 
chairman or any member of the Commission 
designated by him, and shall be served by 
any person designated by the chairman or 
any such member. Any member of the Com- 
mission may administer oaths or affirmations 
to witnesses appearing before the Commis- 
sion. 

(b) The Commission shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems necessary, but the 
compensation so fixed shall not exceed the 
compensation for comparable duties pre- 
scribed under the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

Src. 4. The Commission shall prepare rules 
of procedure to carry out its powers and 
duties under this joint resolution as effi- 
ciently as possible with a maximum of pro- 
tection to the rights of the individuals con- 
cerned. Such rules shall protect all parties 
from unnecessary harassment and humilia- 
tion, After preparation, the rules shall be 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the President of the 
Senate, and shall take effect sixty days after 
being so transmitted unless either House has, 
within that time, adopted a resolution disap- 
proving the rules in whole or in part, in which 
case the part of the rules so disapproved shall 
not go into effect. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The members of the Commis- 
sion who are Members of Congress shall serve 
without additional compensation. Other 
members of the Commission shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $75 per diem 
when engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) All members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties vested in 
the Commission. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this joint resolution. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 7. As used in this Act— 

(a) the term “Federal officer or employee” 
means— 

(1) any Member of the Congress and any 
officer or employee of the Congress; 

(2) any elected or appointed civilian of- 
ficer or employee in the executive branch of 
the Government; 

(3) any officer or employee of any inde- 
pendent agency of the Government or any 
wholly owned Government corporation; 

(4) any justice, judge, officer, or employee 
of any court of the United States, and any 
United States Commissioner; and 

(5) any member of any armed force of the 
United States while rendering any active 
service therein other than active duty for 
training for a period not exceeding thirty 
days; and (b) the term “officer or employee 
of the Congress” means— 

(1) an elected officer of either House of the 
Congress who is not a Member of the Con- 
gress; 

(2) an employee of either House of the 
Congress, or of any committee or subcom=- 
mittee of either House of the Congress; 

(3) the Legislative Counsel of either 
House of the Congress and each employee of 
such officer; 

(4) an Official Reporter of Debates of ei- 
ther House of the Congress and any person 
employed by the Official Reporters of De- 
bates of either such House in connection 
with the performance of their official duties; 

(5) a member of the Capitol Police force; 

(6) an employee of the Vice President if 
such employee's compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate; 

(7) an employee of a joint committee of 
the Congress; and 

(8) an employee of any Member of the 
Congress. 


The Commission would have up to 2 
years to make a complete study and then 
file an interim report and a final report. 
The study would include the Senate, the 
House, the judiciary, and the executive 
branch, 

So I offer the motion to recommit, with 
instructions. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the proposal call 
for the committee to immediately report 
back this particular resolution to the 
Senate? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Forthwith. 

Mr, KEATING. Does it call for the 
immediate creation of the Commission? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This would be a joint 
resolution; therefore, it would have to 
go to the House, and it must be signed by 
the President. 

Mr. KEATING. If the Senate passed 
the joint resolution, after the committee 
had reported it, would it call for the im- 
mediate creation of the Commission? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I heard the Senator 
say something about “2 years hence.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; that is the report. 
The Commission would have a maximum 
of 2 years in which to consummate its 
work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT BY MR. DIRKSEN 

Mr. President, I move to recommit the 
pending resolution S. 337 to the Committee 
on Rules with instructions to report forth- 
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with in lieu of such resolution an original 
joint resolution, a copy of which is attached 
hereto, and to submit such joint resolution 
forthwith to the Senate for further con- 
sideration. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Would the motion, 
if agreed to, require a meeting of the 
eee on Rules and Administra- 

on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not nec- 
essarily. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. How can a commit- 
tee report without holding a meeting and 
taking action? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
motion were agreed to, it would be an or- 
der of the Senate to report forthwith. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that no action is required? The 
motion is on the table, and if it were 
adopted, it would be tantamount to the 
committee having met and reported ac- 
cording to instructions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is meant by 
the word “forthwith”? Does that mean 
tonight or some time tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that under the practices 
of the Senate that means immediately, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What does “imme- 
diately” mean? Does it mean before to- 
morrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, it means right now. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. If the motion were 
adopted, and the committee reported 
back, would the measure then be open to 
debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
two readings of the joint resolution, yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Would that debate 
take place tonight, or would it have to be 
done at some other time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would depend upon the will of the Sen- 
ate. 
Mr. KEATING. It would be reported 
back. Would it require unanimous con- 
sent for its consideration tonight? Or 
would its consideration be automatic? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If ob- 
jection were made to the second reading, 
the joint resolution would have to go 
over. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the joint reso- 
lution be open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After it 
was open to debate. 

Mr. KEATING. Would it be subject 
to the time limitation heretofore im- 
posed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Chair. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, at the very beginning, the 
Senate, under Senate Resolution 212, au- 
thorized and directed the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

To make a study and investigation with 
respect to any financial or business inter- 
ests or activities of any officer or employee 
or former officer or employee of the Senate, 
for the purpose of ascertaining (1) whether 
any such interests or activities have involved 
conflicts of interest or other impropriety, 
and (2) whether additional laws, rules, or 
regulations are necessary or desirable for the 
purpose of prohibiting or restricting any such 
interests or activities. 


I wish to emphasize the word “such.” 

The committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date the results 
of its study and investigation, together with 
such recommendations as it may deem de- 
sirable. 


For about 7 months the committee has 
been studying the case. Regardless of 
what has been said on the floor of the 
Senate, I resent the statement made that 
this investigation has not been complete. 
There are those who did not want to in- 
vestigate; they wanted to procrastinate. 
I say that without any hesitation. All 
the information that is necessary in the 
Bobby Baker case has been obtained. It 
is a matter of record. So I have no apol- 
ogies to make for the investigation in one 
single respect. 

It is not my recommendation that is 
being offered; it is the recommendation 
made by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration with one dissenting vote. 
Numerous resolutions were offered and 
suggestions made. One of them, which 
was considered today, was offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
in the committee. It was defeated in 
committee. Other similar proposals 
were made, and they have been pending 
before the committee for months, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania well stated. 

From all the suggestions and proposals 
that came before the committee, the 
committee tried to report a satisfactory 
resolution, one which came as near as 
possible to fulfilling what we thought 
was the task assigned to the committee, 
whether we liked it or did not like it. 
What we have reported is the best we 
thought we could recommend to the 
Senate. 

I shall have to object to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. But that does 
not mean that Senators do not have a 
right to vote on it in any way they 
please. It is up to each Senator to decide 
what he wants to do regarding the mo- 
tion. I feel that the committee has per- 
formed its task, and that it is up to the 
Senate to work its will on the resolution 
in any way it sees fit. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield 3 
minutes to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
3 minutes to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. On behalf of 
the Senators offering the resolution, I 
should say that ordinarily I would oppose 
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a motion to recommit. But I have dis- 
cussed this question with the Senator 
from Illinois, and I realize what the par- 
liamentary situation is. 

What he wishes to do—and I consid- 
ered it myself—is to offer an amend- 
ment—is to adopt a measure which 
would provide that whatever we voted 
with regard to the Senate would also 
apply to the House. Iam not saying that 
we should dictate to the House. The 
House will have to decide for itself what 
it wishes to do. But so far as the prob- 
lem exists, it is as broad as the entire 
Congress. It should apply to the entire 
Congress, if we are to legislate. Further- 
more, it should apply to the executive 
branch, 

Persons have spoken about the im- 
proper use of influence by Bobby Baker 
and about Senators having been improp- 
erly influenced, but House Members and 
members of the executive branch have 
been involved. 

To adopt a measure in the Senate, it 
is necessary to get a majority of 51 votes. 
To pass a measure in the House, it is 
necessary to have a majority of the 435 
Representatives. But in the executive 
branch, persons can make decisions by 
themselves, and one person’s decision can 
mean the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars, in terms of contracts or authoriza- 
tions, one way or the other. 

For example, if Baker were able to use 
influence, which he did, to install vend- 
ing machines somewhere, that would in- 
volve much more influence on the part of 
the man handling that contract than it 
would mean insofar as one of 535 legis- 
lators were concerned. So, if it is a 
problem of ethics, it certainly is as broad 
as the executive and legislative branches, 
not merely confined to the Senate. Iam 
happy that the Senator has offered his 
amendment. I realize that the only rea- 
son he is making the motion to recommit 
is that this being a simple Senate reso- 
lution, it cannot be amended by an 
amendment to make it apply to the House 
and the executive branch. There must 
be a motion to recommit and report 
forthwith. On that basis, I would be 
happy to vote for the motion to recom- 
mit. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the Senator saying 
that there is as much corruption and 
skulduggery, graft, and thievery in 
agencies of the Government as there is 
in the Senate? 

That certainly is a bold position to 
take, in view of the reams which have 
been written and the positions which 
have been taken by so many Senators. 
Does the Senator stand on the floor of 
the Senate and say that some other 
agency of the Government might have 
as many corrupt men as there are in the 
Senate? That is a very courageous 
stand. I commend the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is a fan- 
tastic position, but I have even heard 
it said that some judges are corrupt. 
Therefore, this resolution would permit 
us to consider that situation. 

Suppose a judge were to decide a law- 
suit involving a hundred million dollars, 
and by his single decision someone 
should get a hundred million dollars and 
someone else should lose a hundred mil- 
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lion dollars. It would be interesting to 
know whether he held any stock in the 
company that won the $100 million. 
That would be the kind of problem we 
could solve. It should be considered on 
that basis and not confined solely to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield me 
4 minutes? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senate to be 
fair to the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee and a majority of that commit- 
tee. After 8 months of painstaking 
investigation, pursuant to a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the Senate, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee has 
brought in Senate Resolution 337 and 
recommends that it be passed. 

I believe that we owe the chairman 
a vote on that resolution resulting from 
that study. I happen to believe that the 
provisions of Senate Resolution 337 are 
inadequate. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Case] and I have had our day 
in court. The Senate turned us down by 
a large majority. 

Let us let the chairman and a majority 
of that committee have the right to a 
vote on the merits of the resolution 
which they have reported. I shall vote 
for it, for in my opinion it is better than 
nothing. 

Let me say a word about the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution proposes to set up 
a special committee consisting of in- 
dividuals appointed by the President of 
the United States, as well as by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 
The joint resolution is not different from 
a number of bills now pending in the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
which it, in its infinite wisdom, it has not 
seen fit to report. 

In my judgment—and I could be 
wrong—a joint resolution could have no 
impact on the actions of the executive 
branch, or of the judiciary. I do not be- 
lieve that a joint resolution is the way to 
handle the situation. Other than that, 
the joint resolution, if adopted, would 
make it impossible to vote on the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. I suggest 
that there is no doubt that to send Sen- 
ate Resolution 337 back to the committee 
with instructions to report the joint 
resolution would be merely to sweep 
under the rug everything that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration has 
been trying to do. I shall vote against it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, what 
worries me about the joint resolution of 
my respected leader of the minority is 
that I feel that we shall be charged with 
having marched up the hill on Friday 
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with the Cooper resolution, and then 
marched down the hill today, leaving the 
Rules Committee, after months of in- 
vestigation, with a situation that nothing 
whatever will have been done except to 
appoint a commission. 

Public reaction will be that after a 
great deal of talk, and a great deal of 
breast-beating, what the Senate finally 
did was to do nothing whatever, not even 
to accept the rather weak and moderate, 
but at least certainly well-intentioned 
proposal of the Rules Committee, and 
we shall end by appointing a sort of 
“louvre” commission. 

Mr. President, a louver is something 
2 0 keeps the light out and lets the wind 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. As Istated last Friday, 
I propose to ask unanimous consent that 
Senate Resolution 337 be amended in its 
title to read Senate Joint Resolution 337. 

I have an amendment prepared, which 
I now send to the desk and ask that it 
be printed in the Record at this point, 
covering exactly the same category of 
personnel that the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois would have covered which 
relates to Federal employees earning 
$10,000 or more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and printed; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

i The amendment (No. 1148) is as fol- 
OWS: 

Strike out all of the joint resolution 
after the resolving clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

That this joint resolution may be cited 
as the “Federal Financial Interest Disclos- 
ure Act”. 

Sec. 2. Each individual who on April 15 
of any year is a Federal officer or employee 
compensated at a gross rate in excess of 
$10,000 per annum shall file with the Comp- 
troller General on or before such date a re- 
port which shall contain a true and correct 
statement of: 

(a) the name, principal place of business, 
and nature of the principal activity of each 
private corporation, partnership, trust, or 
other legal entity engaged for profit in any 
business or professional activity in which 
such individual, as of January 1 of that 
year— 

(1) held beneficially any pecuniary inter- 
est having a value equal to or exceeding 50 
per centum of the annual rate of gross com- 
pensation of such individual as a Federal of- 
ficer or employee as of the time of the filing 
of such report; or 

(2) served as an officer, director, or part- 
ner, or in any other executive, managerial, or 
advisory capacity; and 

(b) the name and address of any profes- 
sional firm which engages in practice before 
any department, agency or instrumentality 
of the United States in which such individ- 
ual has a financial interest. 

Sec. 3. Each such report shall be filed 
on a form prescribed and furnished by the 
Comptroller General, and shall be prepared 
in such manner as he shall prescribe. Any 
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individual who in any year has filed a report 
in compliance with the requirement of sec- 
tion 2, and whose pecuniary interests in and 
affiliations with such legal entities remain 
unchanged in a subsequent year, may so 
certify to the Comptroller General, upon a 
form to be supplied by him for that pur- 
pose, in lieu of filing for such subsequent 
year a report in the form required for com- 
pliance with section 2. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this joint 
resolution shall be construed to require any 
individual to make any report with respect 
to any (1) pecuniary interest in any dwell- 
ing occupied as a residence by him, his 
spouse, or any member of his immediate 
family, or (2) non-revenue-producing prop- 
erty, or (3) pecuniary interest in or affilia- 
tion with any organization described in sec- 
tion 501 (c)(3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 which is exempt from taxa. 
tion under section 501(a) of such Code. 

Sec. 5. On or before June 30 of each year, 
the Comptroller General shall prepare and 
publish a report which shall set forth all 
information contained in all reports and 
certifications filed with him under this 
Joint resolution in that year. 

Src. 6. Upon application made by any in- 
dividual (other than a Federal officer or em- 
ployee) who is a candidate for nomination in 
any primary election, or election in any gen- 
eral or special election, to be a Member of 
the Congress, the Comptroller General shall 
furnish to such individual a copy of the 
form prescribed for the making of reports in 
compliance with section 2 of this joint reso- 
lution. The report prepared and published 
by the Comptroller General in any year un- 
der section 5 shall set forth all information 
contained in all reports which may be sub- 
mitted to him on or before April 15 of that 
year by such candidates upon forms so fur- 


Sec. 7. As used in this joint resolution: 

(a) The term “Federal officer or employee” 
means— 

(1) any Member of the Congress and any 
officer or employee of the Congress; 

(2) any civilian officer or employee in the 
Executive branch of the Government; 

(3) any officer or employee of any inde- 
pendent agency of the Government or any 
wholly owned Government corporation; and 

(4) any member of any armed force of the 
United States while rendering any active 
service therein other than active duty for 
training for a period not exceeding thirty 
days; and 

(b) the term “officer or employee of the 
Congress” means— 

(1) an elected officer of either House of the 
Congress who is not a Member of the Con- 


gress; 

(2) an employee of either House of the 
Congress, or of any committee or subcom- 
mittee of either House of the Congress; 

(3) the Legislative Counsel of either House 
of the Congress and each employee of such 
officer; 

(4) an Official Reporter of Debates of 
either House of the Congress and any per- 
son employed by the Official Reporters of 
Debates of either such House in connection 
with the performance of their official duties; 

(5) a member of the Capitol Police force; 

(6) an employee of the Vice President 1f 
such employee's compensation is disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate; 

(7) an employee of a joint committee of 
the Congress; and 

(8) an employee of any Member of the 
Congress, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, while I 
feel that the resolution could be passed 
at this time as a joint resolution to take 
effect immediately, insofar as Senate 
Resolution 337 is concerned, the same 
provisions to apply to all Federal em- 
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ployees, I do not personally believe that 
a commission is required, as proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of my remarks may appear at 
this point in the Recor, together with 
the printed amendment which I shall 
propose, in the event the motion to re- 
commit, submitted by the Senator from 
Illinois, is defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement presented by Mr. Can- 
NON is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOWARD CANNON 
UPON THE INTRODUCTION OF AN AMENDMENT 
TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 187 AND To 
Be ENTITLED AS “THE FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
INTEREST DISCLOSURE ACT” 


My purpose in offering this amendment to 
Senate Resolution 337 is to permit the Con- 
gress to consider a measure calling for Fed- 
eral officers and employees of all branches of 
the Government who are compensated at a 
gross rate in excess of $10,000 per annum to 
file statements of business and financial in- 
terests and activities. 

The bill would call for disclosure of the 
identity and nature of all business or pro- 
fessional interests or activities having a 
value equal to or exceeding 50 percent of the 
annual gross compensation of all Federal 
officers or employees. It would also require 
disclosure of all business enterprises or or- 
ganizations in which Federal officers or em- 
ployees serve as directors, officers, partners, 
or in any other executive, managerial, or 
advisory capacity; and finally, it would re- 
quire the disclosure of any professional firm 
engaging in practice before any department 
or agency of the United States in which Fed- 
eral officers or employees have a financial 
interest. 

The long and arduous studies and hearings 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion have demonstrated beyond any shadow 
of doubt the need for public disclosure of 
financial interest and activities by Federal 
officers and employees in order to maintain 
the high degree of confidence which the 
American people have in their Federal Gov- 
ernment. That Federal Government, how- 
ever, does not consist alone of the Senate of 
the United States or of its Members, officers, 
and employees. The Government, instead, 
under our Constitution, consists of three 
equal branches with many departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities employing, 
in toto, millions of American citizens. 

It makes no sense at all to single out only 
one of the three branches of Government and 
subject it alone to the glare of publicity and 
a possible cloud of suspicion hovering over 
its Members, officers, and employees. Any 
bill calling for disclosure of assets or busi- 
ness or financial interests and activities 
must pertain equally to all branches of Gov- 
ernment and to all public servants. 

Some resolutions which have heretofore 
been considered are arbitrary and discrimi- 
natory in that they impose an onerous and 
unwholesome burden upon the Senate alone. 
I earnestly submit that the Senate should 
reconsider its previous action and give care- 
ful study toward the adoption of a construc- 
tive and extensive law which would treat all 
Federal officers and employees alike. 


Mr. CANNON. Ishall then ask unani- 
mous consent to amend Senate Resolu- 
tion 337 to make it Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 337 and propose the amendment 
which I have forwarded to the desk. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, is 
there a request now to convert Senate 
Resolution 337 into a Senate joint 
resolution? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
request has not been made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then there is no re- 
quest before the Senate at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada merely stated that 
he would offer an amendment to be 
printed, and that if the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois were not agreed 
to, he would urge its consideration. 

Mr. PELL. Iam rather confused, If 
the resolution is passed, what will hap- 
pen to the select committee created sev- 
eral days ago? Would it be put on ice? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Neither the joint 
committee nor the select committee 
would be affected until the Senate dealt 
with that matter further. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
be correct that the proposal made by 
the Senator from Nevada would require 
unanimous consent; but on the other 
hand, if the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois were agreed to, a simple majority 
to the amendment, if that should be the 
disposition of the Senate, would make it 
what the Senator from Nevada is now 
trying to make it? 

It seems to me that if we adopt this 
motion, the simple majority could agree 
to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Nevada, if that is what is desired, but 
they could not do it without unanimous 
consent unless this motion were agreed 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
checked the rule carefully. A simple 
Senate resolution cannot be amended by 
a joint resolution. There was only one 
way to get it done under the rule and 
that was to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee with instructions. That is pre- 
cisely the motion to recommit that is 
now before the Senate. 

I would object to any substitute or 
any alternative being offered. I have 
labored with this problem for quite a 
long time. With respect to Senate Res- 
olution 337, I shall have to depend upon 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WiLLrIams] who, on Friday 
afternoon, stood on the floor of the 
Senate—and I echo his words accurately 
when he said, “Senate Resolution 337 
is not worth the paper on which it is 
written.” The reason he said it was that 
there is no enforcing power. There is 
no discipline whatever. For all practical 
purposes, it amounts to exactly nothing, 
I should like to see something done. 

The second reason is that this action 
has been taken in the Senate. It applies 
only to the Senate. We have lost a sense 
of objectivity. The time has come to 
apply this procedure to the Government, 
and let the President appoint nine mem- 
bers of the commission, let the Senate 
appoint four, and let the House of Rep- 
resentatives appoint four. I think we 
could get some real study done and some 
real perspective. We shall finally come 
up with the answer in the whole field of 
ethics and standards of conduct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Until such time as 
the recommendation to which we are 
now addressing ourselves is voted upon 
by the Senate, once it is reported back by 
the committee, we have the machinery 
for a select committee that has exclusive 
jurisdiction to investigate the conduct of 
the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is still there. 

Mr. PASTORE. We did that last Fri- 
day. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. So it cannot be said 
that there is a vacuum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time; and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the Chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] to recommit 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration the resolution (No. 337). The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WaL- 
TERS] and the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
YOUNG] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MEcHEM], the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEARSON], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 492 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 

Aiken Dominick Long, La. 
Allott Edmondson Magnuson 
Bartlett Ervin McCarthy 
Beall Fulbright McClellan 
Bennett Hartke McIntyre 
Boggs Hickenlooper Metcalf 
Burdick Hill Moss 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Mundt 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Muskie 
Carlson Jackson Pastore 
Cotton Johnston Prouty 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Ro! n 
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Russell Smathers 

Saltonstall Sparkman Thurmond 

Simpson Stennis Young, N. Dak 

NAYS—39 

Bayh Gruening McNamara 

Bible Monroney 

Brewster Hayden Morse 

Cannon Holland Nelson 

Case Humphrey Pell 

Church Javits Proxmire 

Clark Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 

Cooper Keating Scott 

Dodd Kuchel Smith 

Douglas Lausche Symington 

Ellender Mansfield Williams, N.J. 

Fong Williams, Del 

Gore McGovern Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—13 

Anderson Mechem Tower 

Eastland Miller Walters 

Engle Morton Young, Ohio 

Goldwater Neuberger 

Kennedy Pearson 


So the motion of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] to recommit to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration the resolution (No. 337), with 
instructions, was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
is directed to report back to the Senate. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the instructions of the Senate, 
I report back a joint resolution and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 187) to 
establish a Commission on Ethics in the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the joint res- 
olution now the pending business before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution must be read twice be- 
fore it may be considered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion be read a second time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Is the joint res- 
olution now the pending business? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for a reply to my parliamentary in- 
quiry as to whether the joint resolution 
is the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection to the unanimous-consent 
request, the joint resolution is now the 
pending business. The Chair has heard 
no objection. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I heard no unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I made a request that 
the joint resolution be read a second 
time. 
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Mr.McCLELLAN. That it be read the 
second time? Has a motion been made 
to take up the joint resolution? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First of all we must 
determine whether the joint resolution 
can be brought to a second reading. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to find out clearly what the 
situation is, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear a word that is being said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has asked unani- 
mous consent that the joint resolution 
be read a second time. The Chair has 
heard no objection. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been trying to object. There 
has been a great deal of confusion. I 
was going to ask about the same ques- 
tion that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] asked, except I could 
not understand for the noise what the 
answer was to his inquiry. My parlia- 
mentary inquiry is as follows: If the 
joint resolution is read a second time, 
does that automatically place the joint 
resolution on the calendar and in the 
order of business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
joint resolution is read the second time, 
it is placed before the Senate for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It would then 
become the business of the Senate. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Again pursu- 
ing the question of the Senator from 
Arkansas, would not a motion to con- 
sider the joint resolution be required? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent request pro- 
posed by the Senator from Illinois, if 
there is no objection, the joint resolu- 
tion will be made the pending business. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Reserving the 
right to object, I should like to inquire 
what the plans are for the evening. Are 
we going to proceed to further consider- 
ation of the joint resolution tonight if it 
is taken up, or shall we defer debate and 
consideration of it until tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Since the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas has raised the question, and 
in view of the fact that we have been in 
session almost 842 hours and many Sen- 
ators were assured that we would be in 
session late tonight with a definite pos- 
sibility of being held to a final vote on 
the question, I hope that it will be pos- 
sible for the Senate to remain in ses- 
sion and dispose of the joint resolution 
one way or the other. I would hope 
that the Senate would agree to that 
procedure. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, it was my 
purpose only to ascertain what the in- 
tention of the leadership was. Some of 
us have plans for the evening if we could 
get away. It is not my purpose to object 
if it is the desire of the leadership to 
proceed to consider the joint resolution 
with a view to trying to dispose of it 
tonight. But I did not wish to remain 
here for 2 or 3 hours knowing that the 
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joint resolution might go over until to- 
morrow. If it is going over, I should like 
to have it go over now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope that 
we could finish it tonight. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, am I correct 
in my understanding that the motion be- 
fore the Senate would substitute for a 
Senate resolution a joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution would take the place of 
the Senate resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In order to be effec- 
tive, therefore, the joint resolution would 
require the assent of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If passed by this 
body, the joint resolution would go to the 
House and be subject to hearings by the 
appropriate committee and then con- 
sideration by the Rules Committee of 
that body and then finally subsequent 
action by the full body of the House, 
would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be subject to whatever consideration the 
House wished to give to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say that this 
would be quite a delay, and in effect it 
would amount to no action at this ses- 
sion. There is not sufficient time left 
in this session even to get the Dirksen 
resolution passed and if it were there 
would be a further delay of 2 years be- 
fore the matter would again be before 
us. We should not be afraid to face this 
issue now. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Objection to what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
request was granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa obtained the floor and 
claimed he reserved the right to object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Chair distinctly announced that the 
unanimous-consent request had been 
made by the Senator from Illinois and 
that no objection was heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair made the announcement to which 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Recorp 
be read by the Official Reporter of De- 
bates. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object. I object because, as the 
Chair well knows, I was on my feet. The 
Senator from Arkansas was interrogat- 
ing the Chair. He got no clear answer 
to his questions. Several Senators were 
standing, attempting to reserve the right 
to object, Suddenly I heard the Chair, 
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in the confusion of the Chamber, say 
“Hearing no objection”—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I raised my 
voice about that time. That was about 
the second or third time I raised it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
order to clarify the situation, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my first request for 
a second reading of the joint resolution 
be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I now 
renew my request for second reading of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to second reading of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. GORE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The joint resolution will go over 1 day 
for a second reading. 

What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President 

1155 PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that, the objection being regis- 
tered, the Senate joint resolution will 
have to lie over until tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And on tomorrow 
it automatically will have a second read- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And it is subject 
to a motion to be made the pending busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
appropriate time it will be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask whether it 
requires a motion after a second reading 
to call up the Senate joint resolution— 
the Dirksen resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It re- 
quires either a motion or unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Dirksen joint 
resolution be ordered printed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
be printed. 


ENFORCEMENT OF SO-CALLED 
CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, is 
it now in order for me to make a 4- 
minute talk? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would request 
Senators to remain, because there is no 
assurance that there will be no further 
business tonight. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
administration has gone to extreme 
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lengths to pour salt into the wounds that 
are being inflicted on the people of the 
South through enforcement of the so- 
called civil rights legislation recently ap- 
proved by the Congress. It has now been 
revealed that by virtue of an Executive 
order issued by the President, Federal 
Government agency heads have issued 
orders within their departments and 
agencies ruling out the acceptance of 
speaking engagements and participation 
in meetings and conferences which are 
not racially integrated. Such an order 
has been issued by Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara throughout the De- 
fense establishment, and a similar order 
has been issued by Postmaster General 
John Gronouski. I have had the oppor- 
tunity, Mr. President, to read the order 
issued to the postal installations by Mr. 
Gronouski. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of this order be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the order 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION AT SEGREGATED 
GS 

The President has requested that depart- 
ment heads and agencies take whatever 
action is necessary to make certain that Gov- 
ernment officials refrain from accepting 
speaking engagements and from partici- 
pating in meetings and conferences where 
segregation is practiced. 

Therefore, I am again emphasizing this 
policy, and the following policy statement 
mete strictly adhered to by all postal ofi- 
cials: 

It is the goal and policy of this adminis- 
tration to secure equal treatment and equal 
opportunity for all Americans and to assure 
that no Federal program operates to encour- 
age or support racial segregation. President 
Johnson has stated, “As far as the writ of 
Federal law will run, we must abolish not 
some but all racial discrimination.” 

Pursuant to this policy, Government pub- 
lic information programs, educational activi- 
ties and services of a like character should be 
available to all persons on an equal basis, 
Care must be exercised that acceptance of 
speaking engagements and participation in 
conferences by Federal officials is consistent 
with this policy. Officials should not par- 
ticipate in conferences or speak before 
audiences where any racial group has been 
segregated or excluded from the meeting, 
from any of the facilities or the conferences 
or from membership in the group. 

When requests for speakers or participa- 
tion are received under circumstances where 
segregation may be practiced, there is a clear 
obligation to make specific inquiry as to the 
practices of the group before acceptance is 
given. If the inviting group expresses a will- 
ingness to discuss modification of its prac- 
tices for the occasion, obviously the depart- 
ment should cooperate in such efforts. 

The Federal Government should not spon- 
sor, support, or financially assist, directly or 
indirectly, any conference, convention or 
meeting held under circumstances where 
participants are segregated or are treated un- 
equally because of race. This policy includes 
the granting of Federal funds to reimburse 
the expenditures of non-Federal agencies un- 
der grant-in-aid programs. 

If the Federal civil rights program would 
be better served by permitting an exception 
to this policy in a particular case, the head 
of the department or agency should be ad- 
vised prior to making any commitments for 
his confirmation of the waiver. 

Joun A. GRONOUSKI, 
Postmaster General. 
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Mr. THURMOND. In effect, Mr. Pres- 
ident, this order prohibits postmasters 
and postal employees from attending 
segregated functions, whether they be in 
the South or elsewhere in the country. 
There is an escape valve contained in 
the order, but what Federal employee 
would dare make application for re- 
lief under this provision which permits 
an exception to the policy with the ap- 
proval of the head of the department or 
agency being necessary? 

What the administration is trying to 
tell the country with such orders as 
these, Mr. President, is that wherever 
the Federal dollar goes, either directly 
or indirectly, there will follow Federal 
control and dictation, even to the extent 
of muzzling Federal employees in the 
armed services and the civilian employ- 
ment of the Federal Government. This, 
Mr. President, is gag rule at its worse 
and will do more to create ill will and 
bitter feelings within communities where 
there are Federal military installations 
and Federal employees—and very few 
communities are without Federal em- 
ployees in this country—than almost any 
order which has ever been issued by the 
Chief Executive of this country. 

If the rationale behind these orders is 
to be followed, then the next step will 
be to muzzle Members of the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives because we 
all are likewise paid out of the same Fed- 
eral Treasury as are servicemen, post- 
masters, and civilian Government em- 
ployees. I submit, Mr. President, that if 
the Members of the Congress have any 
courage and fortitude left to stand up 
and fight for the preservation of freedom 
and the preservation of our own prerog- 
atives, then the time to legislate and 
overrule this Executive order is now be- 
fore it is made to include the Members 
of the Congress. 


THE ROLE OF LAW IN 
BROADCASTING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
highly commend to my colleagues a re- 
cent article written by the Honorable Lee 
Loevinger, and published in the Journal 
of Broadcasting. As a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and previously Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Antitrust Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Mr. Loevinger is indeed 
qualified to speak on the role of law in 
broadcasting. He points out the difficul- 
ties in establishing an element of Gov- 
ernment regulation while at the same 
time preserving the American philosophy 
of law—that law and regulation should 
be proscriptive, not prescriptive. 

To act in the public interest implies 
using a set of guidelines. I fully concur 
with Mr. Loevinger’s arguments that the 
dominant principle controlling the Gov- 
ernment’s relations to broadcasting 
should be restraint. Mr. Loevinger takes 
a very realistic view when he states: 

The proper role of law in relation to broad- 
casting * * * is the establishment of a free 
and competitive economic structure in the 
industry, rather than direct supervision of 
the p product of the industry, 
whether by regulation or exhortation. 


Mr. Loevinger deserves the support of 
broadcasters and alike, of all 
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those who come into contact with com- 
munications media, for his forthright 
stand in defense of democratic ideals in 
communications. Throughout his dis- 
tinguished career, he has sought to im- 
plement the same ideals; and for this, he 
deserves our warm commendation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Com- 
missioner Loevinger’s article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE or Law IN BROADCASTING 
(By Lee Loevinger) 

(It would be difficult indeed to act con- 
sistently in the public interest without a 
philosophy or a set of principles to act as 
guideposts. The following article contains 
more than one man’s principles. It describes 
one basic philosophy of American govern- 
ment and law. Most broadcasters would 
agree that regulations (if necessary) should 
list only acts that are forbidden for the ben- 
efit of the public and the industry, and not 
attempt to list what must be done, with 
everything else forbidden. In other words, 
law and regulation should be proscriptive, 
not prescriptive. 

(Commissioner Lee Loevinger has been a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission since 1963. Before his appoint- 
ment to the Commission, he was Assistant 
U.S. Attorney General in charge of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice. 
He has also served as Associate Justice of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court. The follow- 
ing article was revised by its author from a 
speech made on Law Day 1964 in Los An- 
geles to the Conference on Radio Boadcast- 
ing and Community Leadership cosponsored 
by the Southern California Broadcasters As- 
sociation and the University of Southern 
California.) 

Law is the framework of civilized society. 
President Johnson noted this in proclaiming 
Law Day, 1964, when he stated: 

“Respect for law is the condition upon 
which our whole social order depends. Ob- 
servance of the law is essential to public 
order and to the strengthening of the indi- 
vidual rights of our citizens. A viable de- 
mocracy requires understanding of the nature 
and basis of our freedoms and recognition 
of the individual responsibilities which those 
freedoms impose.” 

While it is both fashionable and common 
to pay tribute to the law as an institution, 
there is unfortunately too little real under- 
standing of the nature and basis of our law. 
In part this is due to the difficulty of un- 
derstanding it. Lawyers and legal philoso- 
phers have been debating for centuries not 
only as to the proper function and role of 
law but even as to its definition. Most of 
this discussion, however, has concerned rela- 
tively subtle and refined points which are 
not essential to a broad understanding of 
the operation of law. 

Basically, law is best understood as the 
instrument of government action. As such 
it provides the framework within which the 
whole complex machinery of modern eco- 
nomic and social organization operates. This 
can be illustrated by a few outstanding ex- 
amples. It should be evident that the 
medium of exchange—money—as well as the 
elaborate credit system, including the wide- 
spread use of checks, bills, and notes, is 
purely a legal creation. Debts are incurred 
and discharged by slips of paper having no 
intrinsic value and representing merely legal 
obligations or legal tender. The entities of 
most business activity, corporations, are crea- 
tions of the law. It is interesting to note 
that the modern corporation with its limited 
lability and transferable stock is a product 
of legal development not much more than 
100 years old. Contracts are a basic social 
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and economic institution which depend 
wholly upon the law for their definition and 
effectiveness. Indeed, the most basic eco- 
nomic concept of all, property itself, is purely 
@ legal creation. It is a fallacy to think of 
tangible objects as constituting property. 
Property need not be tangible, and tangible 
objects need not be property. Property 
simply the legally recognized right to exclude 
others from the use of land, chattels or an 
idea. It exists in the circumstances recog- 
nized by the law and to the extent that the 
law gives protection to what we call property 
rights. 

Probably the most important product of 
the law is personal liberty. Like the other 
important institutions mentioned, we must 
recognize that this is a creation of the law in 
modern society. Without law the weak 
would be at the mercy of the strong, and the 
strong would be subject to the constant 
threat of domination by those who are 
stronger, reinforced by the certainty that 
physical strength is bound to decline. In 
ways too complex and manifold to review 
quickly, law and liberty are related and de- 
pendent upon one another. 

The American Government and philosophy 
of government are founded on formal recog- 
nition of this basic fact. The Declaration of 
Independence declared that governments are 
instituted among men to secure the rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness to 
all men. The Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established by the 
people of the United States, as declared in its 
Preamble, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. 

This philosophy of American law has re- 
flected itself in many very practical ways. 
The general approach of American law to 
most subjects is negative or proscriptive, 
rather than positive or prescriptive. That 
is, law in this country generally forbids con- 
duct which is thought to be unduly harm- 
ful to society, but it does not require con- 
duct which society deems to be most desir- 
able. Superficially there is some appeal to 
the argument that the law should not simply 
tell people what not to do, but rather should 
tell them what they should do. However, 
more careful thought will disclose that when 
the law prohibits antisocial conduct it leaves 
an extremely wide area of personal choice and 
individual liberty to the citizen. On the 
other hand, when the law undertakes to pre- 
scribe or require what is thought to be de- 
sirable conduct, the area of individual choice 
and liberty is much narrower. 

Furthermore, enforcement of the kind of 
law that prescribes and requires good con- 
duct is far more difficult and requires a much 
larger apparatus of government than en- 
forcement of the kind of law which merely 
forbids bad conduct. The history of man- 
kind teaches that the tendency of large orga- 
nizations with great power is to seek to ex- 
ercise and expand that power with an in- 
evitable constriction of the area of liberty. 
This is true of both government and pri- 
vate organizations; and that is one of the 
reasons that monopoly and restraint of trade 
are outlawed. Of course, large government 
agencies are necessary to deal with large 
problems and with large private organiza- 
tions. However, this lesson warns that we 


should be careful to insure that we do not 
establish agencies any larger than are truly 


necessary to perform a proper governmental 
function. 


This view of law, which is the traditional 
American view, means that the standards 
set by law for conduct in any field are mini- 
mum standards. In order to satisfy the 
requirements of law, conduct need be only 
socially tolerable. The law does not require 
conduct which is optimum, the best that 
one is capable of, or even conduct of such 
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quality as to be socially desirable. It is 
important to keep in mind that the standard 
of conduct which is established by law in 
a libertarian society is no more than the 
minimum tolerable conduct. 

In applying these general principles to 
the field of broadcasting some other facts 
must be noted. Legal control of radio trans- 
mission and communications arose out of 
the fact that radio transmission, and broad- 
casting in particular, is virtually impossible 
on anything more than a sporadic basis 
without government regulation. Prior to 
enactment of the Federal Radio Act of 1927, 
with about 750 broadcasting stations on the 
air, interference was so severe that no satis- 
factory reception was available in most 
areas. Shortly after its establishment, the 
Federal Radio Commission assigned fre- 
quencies and power to existing stations and 
forced nearly 150 stations to cease operating 
in order to provide adequate freedom from 
interference for the stations which were au- 
thorized. Technical advances since that 
time have permitted both an expansion of 
the spectrum and closer spacing of stations, 
so that there are now nearly 4,000 AM sta- 
tions plus about 1,300 FM stations and more 
than 650 TV stations, totaling approximately 
6,000 broadcasting stationsinall. Yet, these 
6,000 broadcasting stations are but a very 
small fraction of the total number of radio 
transmitters in the United States. The 
FCC now has outstanding well over 1 mil- 
lion licenses for radio transmitting stations 
and there are about 4 million nongovern- 
mental transmitters now authorized to op- 
erate. Furthermore, FM and TV channels 
are many times wider than AM channels. 
Thus, the problem of assigning frequencies 
and power in order to permit radio trans- 
mission without harmful interference is 
vastly more complicated today than it was 
when the Radio Act was passed in 1927 or 
the Communications Act in 1934. 

Despite the vastly greater number of li- 
censes and transmitters in such fields as 
marine and aeronautical communications, 
land mobile, industrial service, amateur and 
disaster services and common carriers, the 
work of the Commission continues to be 
dominated by broadcasting problems. The 
importance of broadcasting in the field of 
communications is indicated by the fact that 
the number of broadcasting stations is only 
a minor fraction of a percent of the total 
number of radio transmitters while approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the available electronic 
spectrum (below 1,000 megacycles) has been 
allocated to broadcasting. 

Broadcasting is distinguished from other 
areas of the field of communications in two 
important respects. First, it directly affects 
the greatest mass of people. Broadcasting 
is the only medium that communicates di- 
rectly to all the people, including the il- 
literate and the semiliterate, and thus it is 
the first truly mass medium of communica- 
tions in history. In the second place, gov- 
ernment, in this case meaning the FCC, is 
concerned mainly with the engineering and 
economic aspects of nonbroadcast communi- 
cations. However, in the field of broadcast- 
ing, possibly because of its mass base, gov- 
ernment is also concerned, to some extent 
at least, with the semantic of substantive 
aspect of communications. Indeed, this is 
the most interesting, dramatic, controversial, 
and probably the most important aspect of 
the relationship between law and broadcast- 
ing, and it is this which is considered in 
the remainder of this discussion. 

As everyone should know, the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution forbids the Federal 
Government, including any of its branches 
or agencies, to interfere with the freedom 
of the press, and section 326 of the Com- 
munications Act forbids the FCC to exer- 
cise any censorship over broadcasting. 
Everyone, including all of the Commission- 
ers, members of the industry, and citizens 
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of every political belief, except the fringe 
extremes of right and left, agrees that these 
principles are sound and should be strictly 
observed. On the other hand, most of those 
who have considered the subject also con- 
clude that the Commission should give some 
attention to the programing of broadcast 
licensees. 

The Commission itself re these 
two legal parameters in its 1960 Statement of 
Policy on Programing when it said: 

“The communication of ideas by means 
of radio and television is a form of expres- 
sion entitled to protection against abridge- 
ment by the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution, Although the Commission must de- 
termine whether the total program service 
of broadcasters is reasonably responsive to 
the interests and needs of the public they 
serve, it may not condition the grant, denial 
of revocation of a broadcast license upon its 
own subjective determination of what is or is 
not a good program. To do so would ‘lay a 
forbidden burden upon the exercise of liberty 
protected by the Constitution.” The Com- 
mission does not conceive that it is barred 
by the Constitution or by statute for exer- 
cising any responsibilty with respect to pro- 
graming,” 1 

However, the Commission in that state- 
ment and since then has failed to specify 
just what it conceives to be its responsibility 
with respect to programing. Probably the 
reason for this is that there has never been 
substantial agreement among the Commis- 
sioners. The Commission has said that it 
will require licensees and applicants to can- 
vass the listening public and consult with 
community leaders in order to determine the 
public interest, needs, and desires. It has 
listed 14 elements as usually necessary to 
meet the public interest, needs, and desires. 
It has never explicitly stated that all, or any 
specific number, of these elements are re- 
quired in the programing of a broadcasting 
station; although in practice it has chal- 
lenged or refused to accept proposals which 
did not include most of these elements. 
Yet there has not been any clear or defini- 
tive statement either of what the Commis- 
sion requires by way of broadcast program- 
ing or of precisely what the Commission con- 
ceives its function to be with respect to 
programing. 

Those concerned with this problem, both 
on and off the Commission, continue to 
disagree. I have shared the confusion of 
many as to the source of this disagreement, 
and have sought to find some guidance to- 
ward a resolution of this debate. I have 
finally come to the conclusion that the 
source of much of this confusion is the 
failure to define the issues. The antagonists 
in the discussion are divided into two groups: 
One group generally tends to favor greater 
Government supervision of programing, 
whereas the other group generally leans to- 
ward a minimum degree of Government in- 
tervention. The basic issue dividing these 
two groups has not been explicitly formu- 
lated, but it seems to me to be whether it is 
the proper function of Government merely 
to prohibit bad programing, or actually to 
require good programing. 

This is, of course, a rough formulation of 
the issue and there are a number of points 
made by both sides which cannot be neatly 
placed within this dichotomy, Nevertheless, 
I believe that this does formulate the crucial 
question which divides the principal con- 
tending groups concerned with Government 
regulation of broadcasting. 

Everyone agrees that in this field the Gov- 
ernment does have a positive duty to forbid 
(by one means or another) bad programing. 


1 U.S. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, “Report and Statement of Policy re 
Commission En Banc ng Inquiry,” 
FCC 60-970 (91874), public notice, July 29, 
1960; 20 R.R. 1901. 
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Of course, the pejorative “bad” here refers 
to that which is legally bad and not merely 
to that which is in bad taste. There is little 
dispute that it is the right and duty of the 
Government to prohibit the broadcasting of 
obscene and indecent material, of false, 
fraudulent and deceptive material, of lot- 
teries, of incitement to riot, and of other 
legally objectionable programing. Indeed, 
it is quite possible that the area of proscrip- 
tion is wider in broadcasting than in some 
other areas of communication. As the Su- 
preme Court stated in the Burstyn Case? 
each method of communication tends to 
present its own peculiar problems; and, while 
the basic principles of freedom of speech do 
not vary, their application to each particular 
mode of expression may be slightly different. 

‘There is room for disagreement in the ap- 
plication of these principles to particular 
cases, and there is frequently dispute 
whether or not specific programs are legally 
permissible. However, there is not much 
dispute either as to the right of the Govern- 
ment to forbid the broadcast of certain 
categories of material or as to the categories 
which are properly forbidden. 

It is when we go beyond the Government 
role in proscribing the broadcasting of le- 
gally objectionable material and come to the 
question of how far the Commission should 
go in requiring the broadcast of desirable 
programs that we enter an area of violent 
disagreement. Some insist that the Govern- 
ment has no proper role whatever in the su- 
pervision of programs beyond preventing le- 
gally objectionable material. A second posi- 
tion is that the Government may properly 
require or favor—and for this purpose I do 
not think the difference is material—the 
broadcasting of a minimum amount of mate- 
rial which is directly related to the govern- 
mental function, such as news and public 
affairs. A third viewpoint is that the Com- 
mission should insure that all broadcasting 
stations achieve program balance, which 
means inclusion of some material relating to 
each of the categories of interest to the Com- 
missioners, usually each of the 14 elements 
specified in the 1960 statement on program- 
ing. The most extreme of the activist posi- 
tions on this issue is that the Commission 
should examine the specific programs carried 
by licensees in order to insure not merely 
that they fall into a balanced pattern of all 
the 14 favored program elements, but also 
that they are adequate to meet the standards 
of the Commissioners with respect to each 
element. 

There is also a spectrum of viewpoints as 
to the approach the Commission should 
adopt in its consideration of program ele- 
ments. Programing may be considered as 
one element in making the choice between 
competitive applicants in a comparative hear- 
ing. It may be considered as a basis for 
granting, deferring, or denying license re- 
newals. It may be the basis of directives to 
Stations. It may become a prerequisite con- 
dition to securing a license. Whatever the 
procedural technique may be, the authority 
of the Federal Government over broadcasting 
gives so much force to its intervention that 
we should exercise legal power in this area 
only when we are relatively certain that our 
position is sound. 

It is unlikely that I can be analytical or 
persuasive enough to change anyone’s posi- 
tion in this argument. However, my own 
belief is that the best guidance any of us 
can have for determination of a position is 
furnished by the fundamental principles of 
the American Government and legal philoso- 
phy. As mentioned above, it is the general 
theory of our law that the role of govern- 
ment is to specify minimum standards of 
conduct rather than to require desirable or 
optimum conduct, that the function of law 
is to proscribe bad conduct rather than to 


2 343 U.S. 495, 502. 
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prescribe good conduct. No one has sug- 
gested any compelling reason for applying 
different principles in the field of broadcast- 
ing, and the most cogent considerations argue 
strongly for the importance of these princi- 
ples in the area of communications and free 
speech. Clearly the thrust of these princi- 
ples is toward the position that the Govern- 
ment should confine its intervention to the 
prohibition of legally objectionable broad- 
casts. 

Nevertheless, there are some strong reasons 
tor going slightly beyond this limited posi- 
tion. The paucity of spectrum space, the de- 
mand for allocations to a variety of other 
services, the large segment of the available 
spectrum allocated to broadcasting, the char- 
acter of broadcasting as a mass medium, and 
the effect of broadcasting in displacing other 
mass media, all combine to support a de- 
mand that broadcasting serve some basic 
social need at least equal in importance to 
the social utility of the other services that 
seek and could use the broadcast channels. 

There is just one such social need which 
is of proper governmental concern, which is 
of truly fundamental importance and which 
is generally recognized. Thomas Jefferson 
defined this interest in volume VI of his 
writings when he said that the very basis of 
democratic government is the transmission 
of full information on public affairs to the 
people, and that if he were forced to decide 
whether to have a government without news- 
papers or newspapers without a government, 
he would not hesitate to prefer the latter. 
Judge Learned Hand said that one of the 
most vital of all general interests is the dis- 
semination of news from as many different 
sources and with as many different facets 
and colors as possible.» The Supreme Court 
has declared that a functioning and free press 
is the condition of a free society.* In many 
countries the dissemination of news, par- 
ticularly by broadcasting, is regarded as too 
important to be entrusted to any agency but 
the Government itself. In our country we 
adhere to the view that our democratic 
values are better preserved by trusting to a 
diversity of private sources to do this job. 
However, all modern societies recognize the 
journalistic function of disseminating news 
and information concerning public affairs as 
a matter of paramount public concern and 
indispensable to the existence and operation 
of a democratic government. So perform- 
ance of the journalistic function is the one 
function of broadcasting that can reasonably 
be called a “public necessity.” As such, it 
seems proper for the law to require broad- 
casting to perform this function in order to 
justify its occupancy of such a large seg- 
ment of the electronic spectrum. Beyond 
this, I do not believe that sound principles 
of law justify any government supervision or 
regulation of programing. 

Those who argue for a more active intru- 
sion into the program field point to the fact 
that the Commission is to license broad- 
casters only when it serves the public in- 
terest, convenience or necessity. They then 
ask, in effect, whether it is in the public in- 
terest to permit the broadcast of banal, vacu- 
ous or stupid programs. Such a question 
obviously calls for a negative answer. Super- 
ficially, it is difficult to see how anyone may 
avoid giving a negative answer to this ques- 
tion. The difficulty is that to answer such 
a question at all is to fall into a semantic 
trap. Lurking in the question are assump- 
tions which are implicitly accepted in giving 
any answer. 

One assumption is that there is some reli- 
able and authoritative basis for determining 
the quality of programs. Another assump- 
tion is that the situation can be judged with- 
out reference to broad background facts, that 


352 F. Supp. 362, 372. 
4 326 U.S. 1, 20. 
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the public interest in one broadcast, or set 
of broadcasts, can be determined without 
reference to all other broadcasts available to 
the public. A third assumption is that pro- 
grams of better quality, according to the 
assumed authoritative standard, are avail- 
able. A fourth assumption is that programs 
which the authorities consider superior can 
and will be produced and presented in re- 
sponse to Government command. Needless to 
say, I believe that all of these assumptions 
are unjustified. It seems to me that in the 
long run it will be better for society to allow 
the broadest of banal, vacuous, and stupid 
programs than to have a Government agency 
which is permitted, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to use the power and force of govern- 
ment to establish its own ideas of quality in 
this vast and important area of communica- 
tions. 

In reaching this conclusion I do not take 
refuge in the hope or expectation that ba- 
nality and stupidity are bound to be un- 
profitable and that good taste and virtue 
will ultimately bring their own reward. Nei- 
ther do I believe that the mere fact that a 
substantial part of the audience is satisfied 
with a series of programs proves that they 
have some merit or virtue. In the long run 
audiences will always be satisfied with broad- 
cast programs, because only those who are 
reasonably satisfied will continue to listen 
and watch. Thus, the character of programs 
presented will inevitably affect the character 
of the audiences and ultimately produce 
audiences suited to and pleased by the pro- 
grams. 

In recognition of these facts, however, I 
would have the power of Government exerted 
so as to distribute the available broadcast 
licenses among the widest possible diversity 
of licensees. Further, licensees must recog- 
nize that if they would be free they cannot 
be favored. If broadcasters would claim free- 
dom from Government interference for them- 
selves, they cannot consistently or credibly 
call for Government interference in the op- 
eration of their competitors—as by restric- 
tion of the programs which CATV’s can carry 
or by prohibition of pay TV. We must have 
genuine and effective competition among 
diverse sources and licensees in order that 
the public may make its own choice and thus 
exert its own influence as to the programing 
which it finds responsive to its needs and de- 
sires. Nosystem of soliciting views and con- 
sulting with members of the public, whether 
or not required by the Government, can pos- 
sibly substitute for the functioning of the 
economic forces of competition and selection 
among alternative choices in the market. 

If I would not approve Government regu- 
lation to establish program quality, neither 
would I rely on or resort to exhortation to 
thesameend. Forensic denunciation of poor 
programing, coupled with pious exhortations 
to present better programs, may make good 
publicity, but is unlikely to affect program- 
ing unless it implies the possibility of official 
action if official wishes are disregarded, and 
then it becomes more than mere exhortation. 
The approach which promises significant 
consequences is that which seeks to establish 
a competitive structure and a free and inde- 
pendently functioning system in the broad- 
casting industry. To draw a somewhat 
rough analogy, if your television set goes 
dark or your automobile refuses to run, you 
don't issue a command or try to persuade the 
recalcitrant machine to better performance. 
If you are sensible you get a repairman to 
find out what is wrong and to fix the mech- 
anism. Similarly, if you don’t like the prod- 
uct which the broadcasting industry is pro- 
ducing, the sensible thing to do is to examine 
the structure and the functioning of the in- 
dustry to see if it can be made to operate to 
produce a greater variety and a superior 
quality of product. 

Thus, it seems to me that the American 
philosophy of law requires us to reject Com- 
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mission efforts to influence programing di- 
rectly, beyond the elementary level men- 
tioned, whether it be by overt regulatory 
action or by the more subtle techniques 
sometimes referred to as the raised eye- 
brow or jawbone enforcement. On the 
other hand, the Commission can be quite 
influential in broadcasting by intelligent use 
of the structural approach. The proper role 
of law in relation to broadcasting, in this 
view, is the establishment of a free and 
competitive economic structure in the indus- 
try, rather than direct supervision of the 
programing product of the industry, whether 
by regulation or exhortation. 

This is not only the conclusion dictated by 
principle but also the practical position. As 
a practical matter we cannot establish 
quality by edict, although we can limit, im- 
pair, or destroy liberty by an excess of reg- 
ulation. Trying to supervise broadcast pro- 
grams by Government regulation is like try- 
ing to perform brain surgery with a ham- 
mer and crowbar. The interest of the pub- 
lic, of all the citizens of the United States, 
indeed of the entire world and of posterity, in 
the preservation of liberty and of free speech 
in the United States is so great that I would 
risk having radio drowned in a flood of idle 
commercial chatter and television possessed 
by the stupidity of hillybilly idiocy (to its 
own probable destruction) rather than risk 
diminishing the stature of liberty in 
America by an iota, much less a cubit. 

For those who wish to identify positions 
by labels, I suggest that the doctrine which 
adopts restraint as the dominant principle 
controlling the relation of Government to 
the subject matter of broadcasting is that of 
liberalism; while the contrary attitude which 
favors extensive use of governmental power 
to influence the substance of broadcast pro- 
grams is authoritarianism. This use of the 
terms is neither arbitrary nor pejorative, 
but in accordance with traditional under- 
standing of the viewpoints denoted by these 
terms. Walter Lippmann says: * * ina 
liberal democracy the law must seek primar- 
ily to regulate human affairs by a system of 
individual rights and duties rather than by 
administrative commands from the ruling 
Officialdom. In broad terms we may then say 
that liberalism seeks to govern primarily by 
applying and perfecting reciprocal obliga- 
tions, whereas authoritarianism governs pri- 
marily by the handing down of decrees.” 3 
The freedom of the individual and the 
achievement of the good society depend upon 
the method and the spirit of liberalism, 

This is not, however, the last word on the 
subject. Government and law do not define 
the whole of a man’s duties or establish all 
of the obligations of a citizen. Beyond the 
law lie ethics and morals. The law does in- 
deed refiect an ethical and a moral base, and 
it is certainly an ethical and a moral duty 
to obey the law, but all philosophers are 
agreed that ethics and morals go far beyond 
the law. 

There are fields in which social standards 
are relatively arbitrary and are therefore 
largely established by law. For example, the 
law establishes the speed limit to be observed 
in driving automobiles, and in most circum- 
stances there is no ethical duty to observe 
any other speed limit. Similarly, the law 
specifies a number of fairly arbitrary rules 
for determination of tax liability, and there 
is no ethical duty to pay any more tax than 
the amount set by law. On the other hand, 
as to most activities the law specifies only a 
minimum standard and ethics and morals 
carry us far beyond our legal duty. For ex- 
ample, the law requires a man to make pro- 
vision for feeding, clothing, and housing his 
wife and children. However, 1t is a con- 
temptible man indeed who gives his wife and 


‘Lippmann, Walter, “The Good Society,” 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943, p. 289. 
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children no more than the law requires. 
Similarly, the law does not require that any- 
one give to charity, help the needy or help- 
less, engage in civic activities or even take 
the time and trouble to vote; and yet all 
these things, and many more, are required by 
basic ethical and moral standards. 

Therefore, the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment should not or does not require a broad- 
caster to do more than avoid certain objec- 
tionable programs and devote a minimum 
amount of time to the journalistic function 
should not lead one to believe that this is the 
full definition of his duty. Indeed, the full 
development of professional ethics and per- 
sonal morals in this field may be hindered, 
rather than helped, by the assumption that 
the Government is competent or willing to 
define the full duty of the broadcaster. It 
should be far more important to the Ameri- 
can broadcaster, and it should require a far 
higher standard of performance, for him to 
Satisfy his conscience than to satisfy the 
Commission. Anyone who is qualified to be 
a broadcaster certainly should meet the pro- 
graming requirements of the Commission 
if he fully satisfies his own conscience. To 
do this, however, broadcasters must rely less 
on their ratings and more on their judgment. 
They must count their contributions as well 
as their collections. They must consider 
posterity as important as popularity. 

Broadcasters should recognize that the 
role of law in broadcasting is to secure order 
and preserve freedom without which broad- 
casting cannot exist or function. On the 
other hand, broadcasting has a unique and 
important role to play in preserving and pro- 
tecting democratic government, which is the 
source and foundation of law, order and 
liberty. In a democratic society the law pro- 
tects the people, and the people preserve the 
law. As our basic laws were established and 
ordained by the people, their vitality is in 
the heart of the people and their bastion is 
the public conscience. The supreme moral 
and ethical duty of every broadcaster as a 
broadcaster is to serve and preserve de- 
mocracy and its laws. The survival of this 
Nation may depend in large part upon 
whether the spirit of our law lives in the 
heart and conscience of those who control 
American broadcasting. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COM- 
MITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION THIS WEEK 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, the Committee on 

Government Operations was authorized 

to meet during the sessions of the Senate 

for the remainder of the week. 


MEAT IMPORTS—WILD ANIMALS 
AND WILD BIRDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that there is no busi- 
ness pending before the Senate at this 
time, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1105, 
H.R. 1839. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
1839) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to provide for the free importation of 
wild animals and wild birds which are 
intended for exhibition in the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
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which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments, on 
page 1, at the beginning of line 3, after 
the enacting clause, to strike out: 

That paragraph 1607(b) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1201, par. 1607(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Wild animals and wild birds im- 
ported specially for exhibition, whether in- 
tended to be used by the importer or for sale 
for such purpose.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

That (a) part 6 of schedule 8 of title I of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 (Tariff Schedules of 
the United States; 28 F.R., part II, August 
17, 1963) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new item: 


“870.30 | Wild animals (in- 


cluding birds and 
fish) imported for 
exhibition Free Free“ 
(b) Part 4 of schedule 8 of such title 1 
is amended by striking out item 852.20. 


On page 2, line 5, after the word “The”, 
to strike out “amendment” and insert 
“amendments”; and after line 7, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. Subpart B of part 2 of schedule 1 of 
title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 (Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States: 28 F.R., part I, 
page 19, Aug. 17, 1963) is amended by strik- 
ing out “headnote” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “headnotes”, and by adding after 
headnote 1 the following new headnote: 

“2. (a) Basic QUOTAS ON MEAT AND MEAT 
Propucts.—Except as otherwise provided in 
this headnote, the quantity of articles in 
each category listed in this paragraph which 
may be entered in any calendar quarter be- 
ginning after December 31, 1964, shall not 
exceed: 

“(i) In the case of articles specified in item 
106.10 (relating to fresh, chilled, or frozen 
cattle meat), 168,500,000 pounds. 

“(ii) In the case of articles specified in 
item 106.20 (relating to fresh, chilled, or froz- 
en meat of goats and sheep (other than 
lambs) ), 12,850,000 pounds. 

“(iil) In the case of articles specified in 
item 106.30 (relating to fresh, chilled, or 
frozen lamb meat), 3,200,000 pounds. 

“(iv) In the case of sausages (other than 
sausages in chief value of pork), specified in 
items 107.20 and 107.25, 550,000 pounds. 

“(v) In the case of articles specified in 
items 107.40, 107.45, 107.50, 107.55, and 107.60 
(relating to certain prepared or preserved 
beef and veal), 28,700,000 pounds. 

“(b) ADJUSTMENT OF QUOTAS.— 

“(i) BEEF AND VEAL.—1f, for any 6-month 
period ending on September 30 or March 31, 
the average price received in the United 
States for cattle (not including calves) 
equals or exceeds 90 percent of the average 
parity price for such cattle, then for the sec- 
ond and third calendar quarters beginning 
after the close of such period the quotas spec- 
ified in paragraph (a) with respect to the 
categories set forth in subparagraphs (i), 
(iv), and (v) of such paragraph are hereby 
increased. The amount of the increased 
quota for any such category shall be the 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount specified in the applicable subpara- 
graph as the number of pounds of the total 
commercial slaughter of cattle (not includ- 
ing calves) in the United States during such 
6-month period bears to 7,352,000,000 pounds. 

“(ii) Murron.—If, for any 6-month period 
ending on September 30 or March 31, the av- 
erage price received in the United States for 
sheep (not including lambs and yearlings) 
equals or exceeds 90 percent of the average 
parity price for such sheep, then for the sec- 
ond and third calendar quarters beginning 
after the close of such period the quota spec- 
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ified in subparagraph (ii) of paragraph (a) 
is hereby increased. The amount of the in- 
creased quota shall be the amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount specified 
in such subparagraph (ii) as the number of 
pounds of the total commercial slaughter of 
sheep (not including lambs and yearlings) 
in the United States during such 6-month 
period bears to 35,000,000 pounds. 

“(iii) Lamp.—If, for any 6-month period 
ending on September 30 or March 31, the av- 
erage price received in the United States for 
lambs (including yearlings) equals or exceeds 
90 percent of the average parity price for 
such lambs, then for the second and third 
calendar quarters beginning after the close 
of such period the quota specified in sub- 
paragraph (iii) of paragraph (a) is hereby 
increased. The amount of the increased 
quota shall be the amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount specified in such 
subparagraph (iii) as the number of pounds 
of the total commercial slaughter of lambs 
(including yearlings) in the United States 
during such 6-month period bears to 350,- 
000,000 pounds. 

“(iv) DETERMINATIONS.— 

“(A) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
average price received for any article for any 
6-month period, and the average parity price 
for such article for such period, shall be de- 
termined by averaging the appropriate fig- 
ures (as published by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture) for each of the 6 months in such 
period. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
determination of the commercial slaughter 
of any article for any period shall be made 
on the basis of dressed weight and shall be 
made on the basis of data for the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska). 

“(C) All determinations required by this 
paragraph shall be made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and shall be final. All deter- 
minations required by this paragraph with 
respect to any 6-month period shall be made 
not later than the 35th day after the close 
of such period. If such determinations re- 
sult in an increased quota, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall immediately certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the amount of such 
increased quota. 

“(c) EXCEPTIONS.— 

„(ö 1) NATIONAL EMERGENCIES.—The opera- 
tion of this headnote shall be suspended with 
respect to any period which the President 
declares to be a period of national emer- 
gency. 

„(u) NATURAL DISASTERS TO LIVESTOCK.— 
The operation of this headnote shall be sus- 
pended (or the quota increased) with respect 
to a category specified in paragraph (a) if 
the President determines that because of a 
natural disaster to the livestock in the Unit- 
ed States from which articles like the articles 
specified in such category are produced, the 
United States supplies thereof are inade- 
quate to meet demand at reasonable prices 
to domestic consumers therefor. Such sus- 
pension or increase shall be for such period, 
and any such increase shall be in such 
amount, as may be necessary to meet such 
demand, as determined and proclaimed by 
the President. Any determination by the 
President under this subsection shall be 
final. 

“(111) SMALL ENTRIES.—For the purposes of 
this headnote, any individual entry having 
an entry weight of 25 pounds or less shall not 
be taken into account. 

„(d) PRORATION OF QUOTA OVER CALENDAR 
QuaARTER—If the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines with respect to any category speci- 
fied in paragraph (a) that the articles in 
such category are being imported and placed 
in the market at such times as to disrupt 
the orderly operation of such market, he shall 
so certify to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Thereafter, the calendar quarter quota for 
such category shall be prorated over each 
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such quarter on such monthly (or more fre- 
quent basis) as the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines and certifies to the Secretary of 
the Treasury as being necessary to prevent 
the disruption of the orderly operation of 
such market. 

„e) ENTRY Wrrorrr.—For the purposes of 
this headnote, the number of pounds taken 
into account with respect to the entry of 
any article shall be the number of pounds 
at which such article is entered for customs 


purposes. 

“(f) Ports or Entry.—Whenever the Presi- 
dent deems it necessary in order to prevent 
the entry, at any port of entry in the United 
States, of excessive quantities of any of the 
articles in any of the categories specified in 
paragraph (a), he is authorized to prescribe, 
within the total quantities of such articles 
which may be entered during any period 
under this headnote, the maximum quanti- 
ties of such articles which may be entered 
at such port of entry during such period.” 

Sec. 4. No trade agreement or other inter- 
national agreement heretofore or hereafter 
entered into by the United States shall be 
applied in a manner inconsistent with the 
requirements of section 3 of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
Senators know, there has developed over 
the past several years a situation rela- 
tive to beef imports which is a matter of 
great concern to the cattle industry of 
this country. 

I point out that, on the basis of im- 
ports in 1963, Australia, New Zealand, 
Ireland, and a few other countries were 
able to take under their control, in effect, 
a market in this country equal to 11 per- 
cent of the total production of the 
United States. 

In January of this year an agreement 
was entered into between this Govern- 
ment and the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand, Ireland, and other coun- 
tries, by means of which, for the calen- 
dar year 1964, imports from those coun- 
tries would be reduced to a figure approx- 
imately 4 percent below the 1963 level. 

The reduction in imports has been em- 
phasized, due to the fact that there is a 
meat shortage throughout many parts ot 
the world. It has also been emphasized 
due to the fact that the Australians and 
New Zealanders have been shipping more 
beef, veal, mutton, and lamb to Western 
Europe, and they have less to export to 
the United States. 

Furthermore, this Government has en- 
tered into a very strong beef buying pro- 
gram, to the extent that something in 
excess of $100 million has been spent on 
beef purchases for the use of our Armed 
Forces overseas, for the school-lunch 
programs, and for aid to needy families. 

In addition, our Government, which 
used to buy beef for U.S. forces in West- 
ern Europe, now no longer buys its beef 
there, but ships it from the United 
States. The U.S. Government has also 
sent trade missions abroad, seeking to 
promote the sale of beef overseas which 
have been successful in finding new mar- 
kets in Italy, France, England, and most 
recently in Israel. 

All these factors, of course, have 
played a part in strengthening the price 
of beef to a considerable extent, espe- 
cially in the past month or so. 

Nevertheless, 11 percent of the market 
is still an excessive guarantee to any 
foreign country or to any set of foreign 
countries. 
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Under the agreement entered into by 
this Government, beginning in 1965, the 
4-percent reduction for 1963 would grad- 
ually be lifted. It would permit increases 
in the years ahead, and by 1966 or 1967 
imports would exceed in poundage the 
imports from Australia and New Zealand 
and other countries in the year 1963. 

Much has been said to the effect that 
we should do nothing about this problem 
because the Kennedy round tariff nego- 
tiations are in operation at Geneva at the 
present time. I point out that other 
countries can at any time, when they 
consider imports to be a danger to their 
economy, immediately stop imports in 
the protection of their domestic beef in- 
dustry. 

The Australians have set up a board 
for this purpose, which performs far bet- 
ter in behalf of Australian beef than does 
the Tariff Commission in behalf of Amer- 
ican beef. 

A great many problems exist in the 
cattle industry and in the beef industry, 
and imports of beef happen to be only 
one of the difficulties. There has been 
a great deal of overproduction in this 
country. There has been too much over- 
feeding of cattle in this country. 
Ranchers have been getting away from 
the cutters, up to the 800-, 900-, 1,000-, 
1,100-, and 1,200-pound class. Further- 
more, there are many Johnny-come- 
lately, sideline ranchers—doctors, and 
lawyers, for example—who do not make 
their livelihood from the production of 
cattle, but who use the cattle industry as 
a supplement to their main means of 
making a living. They, of course, are 
not hurt, because they have other means 
of making a livelihood to fall back on. 
However, the small rancher, the little 
cowman, is being hurt, and he is en- 
titled to protection. 

I intend, at the appropriate time, to 
offer an amendment which will seek to 
restore to the bill before the Senate the 
amendment which I submitted to H.R. 
1839 at the time the hearings were begun 
before the Committee on Finance, under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

That amendment was sidetracked in 
favor of the Curtis amendment which, 
in my opinion, goes too far. However, we 
we will come to that at the right time, 
and attend to it in the right manner. 

I also point out to the Members of this 
body that this is an important economic 
matter not only for the State of Mon- 
tana, but it is an important factor in the 
economy of 37 States. I would hope that 
as we go along with the debate, we will 
consider the plight in which the Amer- 
ican cattle industry finds itself, and rec- 
ognize that, while imports are only one 
of a number of difficulties confronting 
the industry, and perhaps not even the 
most important, nevertheless they are 
very significant. I would hope that we 
would recognize the fact that before the 
cattlemen—and that includes the Mon- 
tana Stockgrowers Association and the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion—came to Congress to ask for help, 
they themselves sent a delegation, at 
their own expense, to Australia and New 
Zealand, to see if a voluntary agreement 
could be arrived at. They were unsuc- 
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cessful. At least they made the attempt; 
they acted in a responsible fashion and 
I believe they are entitled to the most 
serious consideration of this body. I am 
certain that they will receive that kind of 
„5 in the discussion of this 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator in- 
tend to press the bill to a conclusion 
tonight? I ask that question not be- 
cause I lack any disposition to stay here 
to conclude its consideration tonight, but 
because I should like the majority leader 
to know that I am very much in sym- 
pathy with the plight of the industry in 
the various States, and that I consider 
this industry to be an important industry 
to the welfare of the American people. 

The Senator well knows that I am 
interested in the textile industry, and 
that we have been confronted with more 
or less the same problem. We have been 
trying for a long time to do something 
about it. 

In May 1961, a seven-point program 
was initiated by our late, lamented Pres- 
ident, John F. Kennedy, setting forth 
the plight of this industry, and the fact 
that an international conference of vari- 
ous exporting countries of the world 
should be held, to see if they could reach 
a multilateral understanding on a limita- 
tion by country and category of certain 
textile products. 

Here we are in the latter part of July 
1964, and we have gotten nowhere. 

Some people in the industry haye been 
considering an amendment to the pend- 
ing proposed legislation, to include the 
textile industry as well. That deter- 
mination has not been made, because 
there are many complex problems and 
ramifications involved in making that 
decision. That is why I ask my distin- 
guished colleague from Montana if he 
will afford us an opportunity at least to 
consult with interested parties before 
this matter is brought to a conclusion? 
I hope that he will not do so tonight, 
although I am very much in sympathy 
with the objectives of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope that 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island and his group would not consider 
attaching a textile amendment to the 
pending bill. The Senator may recall 
that at the time the wheat-cotton bill 
was considered by the Senate, some 
months ago, the Senator from Montana 
said that this bill would be brought up 
in the course of regular hearings before 
the Finance Committee if the attempt 
were not made to attach the Hruska 
amendment to the wheat-cotton bill at 
that time. The Senate saw fit to go 
along with this proposal. It did so not 
because the majority leader made the 
request, but because it was well under- 
stood that had the Hruska amendment 
been added to the wheat-cotton bill, very 
likely there would have been no wheat, 
cotton, beef, or lumber bill. Lumber 
would have been added, too. Therefore, 
no legislation would have resulted. 

Mr. PASTORE. That would include 
wool also. I have heard from the wool- 
growers, who are very much interested in 
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the wool situation. That industry, too, 
is involved, perhaps more so than meat 
products. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In this country we 
do not produce more than 50 percent of 
our woolen needs; in fact, less than 50 
percent. We are confronted with an 
overproduction of beef and an increase 
in the importation of beef, veal, mutton, 
and lamb. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is true that we are 
not self-sufficient in raw wool which is 
produced in this country, but we have no 
export business in raw wool. The wool- 
growers of the Nation must rely on the 
American textile industry as their exclu- 
sive market. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We are only be- 
ginning to develop an export business in 
beef. That is why trade missions are 
going to Italy, France, England, and 
Israel, to develop new markets, because 
we have not been a meat exporting na- 
tion. We have been a meat importing 
nation. However, when we reach the 
point where 11 percent of the total pro- 
duction in 1 year comprises Australian 
and New Zealand imports, the situation 
is most serious. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Rhode 
Island are arguing the same thing, except 
in different ways. What the Senator 
from Rhode Island is saying is that many 
complaints have been made by the wool- 
growers of Montana and many other 
States, in the Midwest, to the effect that 
if the textile or the worsted-woolen in- 
dustry in America is allowed to continue 
to suffer as it has for the past decade, 
and becomes extinct, there will be no 
place where they can sell their raw wool. 

Now I address the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] and 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MCGEE]. The Senator from 
Wyoming, together with the Senator 
from Rhode Island, visited the Presi- 
dent’s office several times to complain 
about the domestic wool situation. 

The distinguished Senator is abso- 
lutely correct about the legislation he is 
suggesting. But we are contemplating 
or considering offering an amendment. 
I do not say it will be sponsored in any 
way. I hope the consideration of the 
proposed legislation will not be concluded 
tonight, and that we may be afforded 
an opportunity to consider the other 
problem, which I know is of deep con- 
cern to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Rhode Island realizes, I am sure, that 
every consideration for which he asks 
will be given. Action on the pending 
business will not be concluded tonight. 
There will be no votes on the measure 
tonight. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But I would hope 
there would be some conversation, at 
least of an informal sort, so that the 
groundwork can be laid for a discussion 
of the bill. I hope that Senators repre- 
senting textile States, lumber-produc- 
ing States, or any others, will not try to 
offer amendments to this particular 
beef-import bill for their particular 
commodities or industries. 
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Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator will 
permit one further comment, he is al- 
ways gracious, he is always generous, and 
even under stress and strain is always a 
gentleman of the highest order. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to say to 
the majority leader, along the same lines 
that the Senator from Rhode Island has 
spoken, that we are vitally interested in 
the textile industry. We have sought, 
day in and day out, to introduce bills 
and to obtain some legislation on the 
problem of wool. It is difficult for us to 
explain at home why we vote for im- 
portant restrictions on beef, when the 
pene has not done anything about 
wool, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Just a moment. 
What is in effect, so far as wool is con- 
cerned, is the Brannan plan, It has been 
in effect since the first year of the Eisen- 
hower administration, The sheep pro- 
ducers in Montana and in other parts of 
the West are being benefited, although 
not the woolen textile industry. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
does the able majority leader plan to 
have the Senate vote on this issue to- 
night? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not tonight. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 1 yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. 1 thank the 
Senator for bringing up the beef bill for 
consideration, because it involves a most 
urgent problem. My State produces 13 
percent of the meat consumed in this 
country. Texas has more than 2 mil- 
lion head of cattle. When I travel over 
the State, while I observe that there are 
some emotional issues, I am told that the 
most urgent economic problem is the 
decline in the price of meat and that it 
has an impact upon the domestic econ- 
omy. 

I commend the distinguished majority 
leader for bringing up the problem at 
this time. It is a pressing one for the 
range cattle country, and that country is 
not only the Great Plains, but the area 
east to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to speak 
on my own time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I commend my col- 
league for bringing up this very impor- 
tant measure this evening. As the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has suggested, 
I have been a member of a delegation 
to assist the textile industry. Also, I 
have been a member of a delegation, to- 
gether with the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], to 
assist the lumber industry. Those are 
two important products that affect the 
economy and the industry of Montana. 

But my colleague from Montana has 
brought up the bill relating to the beef 
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industry. I hope the Senate will give 
it long and mature consideration. 

The senior Senator from Montana and 
I both voted against the Hruska amend- 
ment when it was offered to the wheat 
and cotton bill. We have suggested that 
the problems of the beef industry be con- 
sidered on their own merits and in their 
own time. But they should be given 
lengthy consideration, and not at this 
late hour tonight. I am grateful to my 
colleague from Montana for suggesting 
that the consideration of the bill not be 
concluded tonight, so as to enable us to 
consider the suggestion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island concerning the textile 
industry and the suggestion of other 
Senators concerning the lumber indus- 
try. Both those matters are of great 
concern to the people of Montana. We 
are just as much concerned with textiles 
as is the Senator from Rhode Island and 
just as much concerned about the lumber 
industry as are our colleagues from the 
Northwest. Certainly we are as much 
concerned as the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] is about the welfare 
of the beef industry. 

This subject requires long considera- 
tion, and it should not be concluded at 
this time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has no “beef” about the 
beef industry. I merely suggest that we 
wait until tomorrow before the proposed 
legislation is consummated. 

Mr. MCGEE, I assume that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is not pulling 
the wool—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Over anybody’s eyes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
humor of Senators. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. MCGEE. Icommend the majority 
leader for this move tonight, because it 
keeps sacred a pledge. That is a trait 
typical of the majority leader. There 
has been a question about what we should 
do about beef imports. Senators who 
come from beef-producing States know 
full well that imports alone are not the 
problem. They know that this adminis- 
tration, through the purchases of heavy 
steers, has been trying to meet some of 
the problem of oversupply at the present 
time. The Pentagon is beginning to 
make larger purchases of domestic beef 
instead of foreign beef. The Govern- 
ment has begun to explore Western Eu- 
ropean markets where, for the first time, 
the Western European economy is now 
strong enough to permit competition for 
American beef at American prices. 

But the fact still remains that the 
sudden jump in imports of red meat into 
this country was sufficient to break the 
backs of cattle feeders and the necks of 
cattlemen. 

The pledge by the majority leader is 
being kept in his successful move to have 
the bill reported by the Committee on 
Finance to the floor of the Senate, and 
to make it the pending business. I hope 
there will be adequate time, both tonight 
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and tomorrow, to discuss the subject 
fully, and thus to obtain a sufficient lim- 
itation on the imports of red meat, in 
order, once again, to stabilize the cattle 
market of the country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. It should be noted that 
he is the author, the originator, and a 
member of the Marketing Commission. 
The group to which he belongs can play 
an important part in ascertaining the 
relationship between the market prac- 
tices of the big food chains and the price 
of cattle. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I join in commend- 
ing the majority leader for calling up the 
bill tonight. I remind Senators that it 
was the senior Senator from Montana, 
the majority leader, who first introduced 
a beef importation limitation bill at this 
session of Congress. In my judgment, 
he wisely resisted action on any such 
proposal at the time the Senate was de- 
bating the cotton and wheat legislation. 
As the Senator knows, if we had adopted 
such an amendment at that time, the 
wheat bill would have been brought to 
certain defeat. As matters now stand, 
the Senate passed a wheat bill with the 
support of the President. 

We have saved our wheat farmers 
probably $400 to $500 million in 
income that otherwise would have been 
lost this year. Now the majority leader 
has delivered on his pledge at that time 
to bring a bill to the floor, after the 
proper hearings by the Finance Com- 
mittee. With the prestige of that com- 
mittee behind the proposed legislation, 
and the support of the majority leader, 
we can move to rather quick passage 
tomorrow. I hope that the measure will 
be enacted into law this year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I devoutly hope so. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I join 
other Senators in commending the Sen- 
ator from Montana for bringing this 
matter before the Senate. I should like 
to inquire of the majority leader if this 
will be the pending business tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will be, unless 
some quick arrangement can be made so 
far as the joint resolution of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], which was 
reported to the Senate tonight, is con- 
cerned. Iam a little confused as to what 
the situation is. But the beef bill will be 
the pending business barring the possi- 
bility of disposing of the resolution 
quickly. 

Mr. BURDICK. The majority leader 
is hopeful that the Senate might act on 
the beef bill tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am, indeed. 

Mr. BURDICK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I intend to do 
everything I can. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
also commend the majority leader for 
introducing this measure and seeing it 
through the Finance Committee, at least 
to the point of hearings on the subject, 
and then bringing it up on the floor of 
the Senate. This is one of the big crises 
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which I have seen in the agricultural 
front in my State of Oklahoma. 

We were long known as a great cattle 
State; but it was not until the limitation 
of field crops such as grains, corn, and 
others, that the farmers were forced to 
take vast acreages out of production and 
to forgo the cultivation and harvesting 
of these feed grain crops, as well as cot- 
tion, and other fibers in this field. With 
the various limitations, many of the 
farmers have had to turn to the growing 
of livestock. 

Now we are facing the problem of for- 
eign importation of vast quantities of 
frozen meats intermingled with Ameri- 
can production in the form of ham- 
burger meat and other such meat grades. 
I fear that a serious depression in the 
cattle industry can result if unlimited 
imports are allowed to continue. It has 
enjoyed stability during the past several 
years. Many of our cattle feeders are in 
a desperate condition. Most of the pro- 
ducers who are on the 3-year cycle and 
raise beef animals for market are having 
to hold them back because the price is 
so low that to liquidate them by sales 
would lead almost to bankruptcy. 

I congratulate the majority leader for 
bringing this bill to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I know that the people of Okla- 
homa applaud him for his active inter- 
est, not only on behalf of his own State, 
but also on behalf of the many other 
States which produce a_ substantial 
amount of livestock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma for his comments. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I, too, 
compliment the majority leader on his 
action in bringing up this subject, which 
is vital, particularly in my State and 
many other Western States. Twice 
within the past week there have been 
actions which I consider to be significant 
so far as my State is concerned. 

Many years ago, mining activity in my 
State was one of the big sources of reve- 
nue and one of its big activities; but its 
deactivation and the closing of many 
mines due to the unfortunate position 
into which minerals had fallen, we came 
to the point where mining was no longer 
a significant part of overall State oper- 
ations. 

Second, our most important activity 
was that of the beef industry—beef, 
ranching, and the farming industry. 
This, too, has suffered a serious decline 
because of many items and many factors. 

As the majority leader has said, the 
plight of the industry is due not only to 
the import situation, but also to other 
activities and other problems in connec- 
tion therewith, 

I particularly commend the majority 
leader for his action, because last week 
he was the successful leader and a great 
worker in the fight to bring back the sil- 
ver dollar, which is a very important item 
to us in the West, both as an item of 
commerce and as a possible stimulus to 
renewed activity in our mining industry. 

This week, starting today, he brings up 
this vital beef import subject which is 
second in importance only to the mining 
industry in my State—if it can be said to 
be second in importance. I am hopeful 
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that action can be taken fast enough so 
that many farmers and ranchers will be 
saved, by reason of the action taken here, 
together with studies now proposed, to 
find out why the beef producer is not 
receiving more of the purchase dollar 
than he is getting, even though the price 
the housewife is paying for beef today 
is not significantly different from what 
it was when the price of beef was much 
higher. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader for yielding to me. I shall look 
forward to taking part in the pending 
business tomorrow so that we can take 
some legislative action in this respect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the majority leader concluded? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have concluded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can well under- 
stand the desire of Senators from the 
cattle States to bring this matter up. 
Cattle raising is an important industry 
in all their States. Cattlemen are polit- 
ically influential. They press their 
points of view vehemently. I can under- 
stand the climate of opinion under which 
Senators from those States are operating. 
I have no personal criticism of them. I 
am afraid, however, that if this bill were 
to be enacted, it would work real damage 
to the general interests of the United 
States. 

From the overtures which have been 
recently made, upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate, it is possible that in order to get this 
bill through the Senate, similar conces- 
sions will have to be made to the wool 
growers, woolen mills, and the lumber 
interests, and that we shall wind up with 
a quota system of abominations, restrict- 
ing the supplies available to consumers, 
increasing the prices which consumers 
will have to pay, doing grave damage to 
the efforts of the United States to effect 
an international reduction of tariffs, and 
in general injuring the whole position of 
the country. 

Mr. President, it is true that there was 
a fall in the price of cattle from around 
$27 a hundred to $21 a hundred. This 
bill has come up so suddenly like a clap of 
thunder on a still night, that I have not 
had an opportunity to consult the pro- 
duce quotations for today. I do not 
know how much the recovery has been. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the current quota- 
tions on beef in the central markets so 
that we may get an accurate picture. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Douctas later stated: “This morning's 
Wall Street Journal, page 16, quotes Friday’s 
price of Choice steers in the Chicago market 
as being $24.25 per hundredweight. This isa 
big increase over the price of $20.83 which the 
Senator from Montana, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
quoted as prevailing on February 27 of this 
year in the same market. (Hearings before 
Senate Finance Committee, p. 2.) It looks as 
though natural forces and other factors were 
producing a marked improvement. But the 


ery for protection and for severe quotas con- 
tinues unabated.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield, with the 
understanding that he will not lose his 
right to the floor? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. With that under- 
standing, I am glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I am glad that the Sena- 
tor is obtaining permission to have 
printed in the Recorp the current market 
quotations. 

I interrupt only to support the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and a few other Sena- 
tors and to caution them against any 
effort to hurriedly push through the Sen- 
ate the bill or the amendment offered by 
the distinguished majority leader. 

As sometimes happens, I confront a 
possible dilemma tomorrow, but I have 
resolved it. I shall go to Michigan State 
University to participate in a conference 
on Great Lakes water levels, which is a 
matter of high importance to Michigan 
and the other Great Lakes Basin States. 

I would hope, however, that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and other Senators will 
make a point of the rather remarkable 
contribution which the executive de- 
partment has made to reverse what was 
admittedly a dramatic decline in beef 
prices, and many factors which persuade 
us against taking action at this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we examine the 
movement of beef prices, we may also 
find that the added importation of beef 
from Australia and New Zealand is not 
primarily nor entirely the major cause 
of the fall in prices which, as the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has said, has been 
partially rectified in these last few 
weeks. 

Anyone who knows anything about 
the cattle industry knows that cattle 
prices go through cycles. There will be 
a period of high prices. This will lead 
a great many new people to come into 
the industry and raise more cattle. It 
will cause those in the industry to breed 
more heifers for the control of the rate 
of reproduction of cattle. We then have 
an increase in the number of cattle, and 
an increase in their poundage. This 
leads to a fall in prices and this tends 
to discourage people after a time. So 
some of the newcomers retire from the 
industry. Those who are in the indus- 
try do not breed their cattle in the same 
degree. They do not fatten them as 
much. The production of beef falls. 
Prices then go up. There is a normal 
cyclical movement which goes on over 
periods of time. 

We had a period of high prices. This 
drew various people into the industry, 
oil men, doctors, lawyers, and others. 
There was a big production of beef, and 
prices have consequently fallen. How- 
ever, I believe that if one examines the 
current statistics, he will find, as the 
Senator from Michigan implied, the fall 
has not been as much as is claimed. 

As I understand the cattle situation, 
it has been aggravated also by the tax 
provisions. Those in the cattle industry 
are given very liberal capital gains. As 
I understand the situation, the increases 
in the value of the stock during the 
process of feeding are not charged as 
income, but as a capital gains, and hence 
pay at most only half the income tax 
rates and never more than 25 percent. 
Furthermore, they are allowed very lib- 
eral provisions on depreciation. The tax 
provisions, which some of us have tried 
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to change over the years, lead to an ex- 
cessive investment in the cattle industry. 
When this is superimposed upon the 
cycle, it leads to an abnormal fall in 
prices. 

Those who are permanently in the 
cattle industry ought to be protected 
from this invasion of extraneous influ- 
ences and protected by a change in the 
tax laws, so that investors will not be 
led to come into the industry because of 
unduly favorable tax provisions. 

So, I think the cattlemen have identi- 
fied the wrong difficulty in saying that 
it has been the importations from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand which have pri- 
marily caused the fall in prices, when, 
as a matter of fact, this has been due 
primarily to the operations of the cattle 
cycle and the unduly favorable grants in 
the tax structure to the cattle industry. 

If we impose these rigid restrictions— 
and the restrictions imposed by the 
Committee on Finance are even more 
rigid than the original proposal of the 
Senator from Montana—there will be an 
increase in prices. Who will pay for 
this increase in prices? In all probabil- 
ity, it will be the consumers of meat 
products, or, in other words, the great 
mass of the American people. They are 
more numerous than the cattle pro- 
ducers. Their interests, however, are 
diffused. They are slow to wake up, as 
is always the case. They do not have 
the concentrated power of the cattle- 
men; and so their voice is not heard as 
often or as loudly in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

Nevertheless, we represent them, and 
we should consider their interests, too. 
This is what we tend to lose sight of in 
all tariff matters. We tend to think of 
the particular producer. In fact, some 
of these want a tariff, and others want 
to impose a rigid quota—which is gen- 
erally even worse than a tariff—thus 
keeping out foreign goods, and raising 
prices to the domestic consumer. 

It is all too easy to forget the consum- 
ers. But they form the great majority of 
the people of the country. They are the 
Gullivers who while sleeping are bound 
by the multitude of threads imposed 
upon them by the protectionists. I know 
that efforts are being made now to run 
down the city folks and the town folks. 
But 65 percent of the country live in the 
metropolitan centers, including the sub- 
urbs. Soon 80 percent of Americans will 
live there. They should not be made 
second-class citizens. They should not 
have their pockets picked in order to 
give higher prices to the producers of 
cotton, wool, cattle, sugar, lumber, and 
various other commodities. Let us try 
to free the American people and not to 
bind them further. 

It is very hard to make the voices of 
the consumers heard. It is very hard 
to have their interests considered. But 
they are the primary group in the coun- 
try. Their interest should be weighed 
and, in my judgment, should be pre- 
eminent. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not yet. I would 
prefer to finish my speech first. Then 
I will be glad to yield. 
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If anyone believes that Australia or 
New Zealand is going to stay quiet if 
these quotas are imposed, he has another 
guess coming. On page 182 of the hear- 
ings, statistics were produced to show 
that our total exports to Australia and 
New Zealand in 1961-1962—which was 
apparently the year for which we have 
the most recent figures—amounted to 
$409 million. Our total imports from 
those countries amounted to $366 mil- 
lion, or our exports exceeded our im- 
ports by $43 million. 

The Australians and New Zealanders 
are proud people. I served with them 
in the Pacific. They are fine people. 
They would naturally like to be friends 
and allies of the United States. In 
many ways, the economies of those two 
commonwealths and the economy of the 
United States could dovetail with one 
another. 

We could furnish them with ma- 
chinery and automobiles. They could 
furnish us with many raw materials. 
But if we start imposing rigid quotas by 
legislative action on the importation of 
meat from Australia and New Zealand, 
let us be very certain that they will then 
put quotas on the importation of goods 
from the United States—either they will 
impose quotas or they will raise their 
tariffs. Instead of dissolving the im- 
perial preference with Great Britain, 
which we have been trying to dissolve or 
weaken, for more than 30 years, this will 
intensify the ordinary imperial prefer- 
ences. Australia and New Zealand will 
tie up more and more with the mother 
country, Great Britain, and impose puni- 
tive tariffs or quotas against the United 
States. 

It is a rule of life that one cannot in- 
jure people and expect them to like it. 
One cannot discriminate against the 
goods of another country and expect 
them to smile and not strike back. The 
Christian doctrine of turning the other 
cheek is ethically correct. But it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the great masses 
of the nations will not practice such a 
doctrine. We cannot expect to single out 
other nations for economic penalty and 
think that they will be quiet or quiescent. 
We cannot presume that others will swal- 
low their injuries and go on as before. 

But it is not only Australia and New 
Zealand that are involved. It is the 
Continent of Europe as well. We are 
trying in Geneva and in Brussels to nego- 
tiate the tariffs downward. We are try- 
ing to provide that Europe will give a 
market to our agricultural products— 
most notably wheat, soybeans, and other 
products. 

The European market is our biggest 
market for wheat. It is well known that 
the countries of the Common Market are 
being sorely tempted to establish high 
prices and to charge tariffs which, when 
added to the free market price in Liver- 
pool, would make it more and more diffi- 
cult for American wheat to penetrate 
European markets. 

I have been disappointed at the atti- 
tude which France and Germany have 
taken up to date on these questions. I 
felt that the German action in trying to 
bar our frozen chickens from the Ger- 
man market was wrong. I felt that 
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Europe, as shown in the attitude of the 
Common Market in tripling the tariff on 
frozen chickens from 4.5 cents a pound 
to 13.5 cents a pound, which virtually 
lost us the European market, and which 
was adjudged to be a violation of the 
GATT agreement, and drove us to im- 
pose retaliatory duties on products of 
France and Germany, was taking the 
worng turn. I am not certain that we 
can prevent this European foreign trade 
policy from being adopted, but if we 
start discriminating against other na- 
tions, we certainly cannot avert it. 
Europeans are always anxious to find 
some fault with us so that they can use 
it as an argument to justify improper 
actions which they then will take toward 
us. It is highly inconsistent for us, 
while there is still an opportunity to get 
Europe to mitigate its policies in regard 
to wheat and other farm products, for 
us to insist, before we have had an ade- 
quate opportunity to try, that we should 
become still more a protectionist nation. 
Such action on our part—such action 
by the Senate—even if it is not approved 
by the House—would have a very adverse 
effect upon our trade negotiations and 
upon our general policies. 

Secretary Freeman appeared before 
the Committee on Finance, of which I 
am a member, and protested against the 
bill. He gave very good testimony, to 
which I listened with great interest, and 
with which I found myself in agreement. 
Secretary Freeman said: 

I strongly urge the committee not to re- 
port Senate bill 2525 or similar bills. I urge 
the Congress not to pass Senate bill 2525 or 
similar bills at this time. Such action could 
do no good in reducing beef imports or rais- 
ing beef prices immediately, and it could 
seriously jeopardize our trading negotiating 
position. Such legislation is not necessary 
at this time. Its purpose has been accom- 
plished with the cooperation of our beef 
suppliers. 


I then skip a sentence. 

And as the trade negotiations in Geneva go 
forward, the United States will make every 
effort to help open up the world’s beef mar- 
kets as well as expand generally. 


Continuing— 

The Kennedy round negotiations will be 
long and difficult. It is vital to go to the 
bargaining table in the best possible posi- 
tion. To go back on the agreements which 
we have negotiated would provide ammuni- 
tion to those who would exclude U.S. farm 
products from their markets and would 
alienate those countries which are our chief 
allies in seeking access to European markets 
for farm products. 


That last point is very interesting. 
Australia and New Zealand are great 
producers of raw products—wheat, 
frozen meat, particularly mutton, butter, 
and cheese. They also are adversely 
affected by restrictive trade policies on 
the continent of Europe. They are our 
natural allies, as Secretary Freeman has 
said, in trying to reduce the European 
tariff barriers and in trying to get a 
greater degree of freer trade in the 
world. To slap them in the face now, 
as we would do in the bill, would mean 
that we would alienate them, that they 
would not only carry out reprisals di- 
rectly against us, but also they would not 
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join with us in any effort to keep Europe 
on the basis of freer trade. 

Mr. President, I do not know what has 
come over this country. I do not know 
what has come over the Senate. Ameri- 
cans used to say that we believed in the 
reciprocal reduction of trade barriers. 
Two years ago we hailed the Trade Ex- 
panson Act, which aimed not merely to 
increase American exports, but to in- 
crease world trade so that the nations 
would be bound together in a mutual 
and beneficial division of labor, and 
would be tied together in the bonds of 
peaceful trade. 

I had thought that those were the his- 
toric principles of my party. I had 
thought that those were the principles 
for which the Democratic Party had al- 
ways contended from the days of Thomas 
Jefferson on through James K. Polk and 
Grover Cleveland, on through Woodrow 
Wilson, on through Cordell Hull, and 
John F. Kenndy. Without criticizing any 
of my colleagues, I am somewhat ap- 
palled to hear Senator after Senator rise 
on the floor of the Senate and virtually 
repudiate this general program so far as 
cattle are concerned. The Senator from 
Rhode Island was perfectly correct in 
saying that to bring in beef under the 
quota system in order to conciliate the 
producers of beef in the cattle States, we 
would have to include protection for wool 
and woolens. We shall shortly consider 
a sugar bill which would raise stiil higher 
the prices of sugar. That will be the 
inevitable consequence of this trend. 
The lumber people wish protection, too, 
against cheaper Canadian lumber. The 
poor consumers will foot the bill. Let 
us not take the attitude that we do not 
care for them. Let us not take the posi- 
tion that we are merely a group of pro- 
ducing interests, each one trying to gouge 
as much as possible out of the general 
consuming public, and in the process de- 
stroying the basis of cooperation between 
the nations of the world. The basis of 
cooperation is that each country should 
produce that for which it is best fitted, or 
comparatively best fitted, and then ex- 
change with other countries to the gen- 
eral advantage so that labor is employed 
where it can produce most effectively, so 
that the general national and world in- 
come is increased, and so that the bonds 
of trade unite in friendship nations 
which, if engaged in a trade war, will 
find it more difficult to combine and to 
cooperate in the defense of freedom. 

Let us keep our eyes on long-range 
influences and not merely on the short- 
range matters. The administration has 
been acting in this field. It has been 
stimulating the purchase of beef. It has 
been promoting the export of beef to the 
Mediterranean. I was one of the two 
members of the Finance Committee who 
voted against the bill in committee. It 
may seem futile to oppose the bill on the 
floor of the Senate in the presence of the 
great pressures that are obviously com- 
ing from the cattle States. But there 
are some people who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and so I make this ap- 
peal in the hope that it will not be ulti- 
mately ineffective. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I stand as one of those 
who understand fully the dependence of 
the productive economy of this Nation on 
foreign markets. If our whole free 
enterprise system makes us a producing 
nation in great surplus, then of neces- 
sity we must sell to the rest of the 
world. But in the case of cattle we must 
make sure that we keep our industry 
going at the same time. I do not think 
this is a case of “doing in” our allies 
or turning another screw on our friends 
in the South Pacific. They have been 
our allies, and will continue to be. But 
those of us who believe we understand 
the cattle question as it is are firmly 
convinced that there is plenty of room, 
and negotiable room, for a little giving 
both ways. 

We do not think this giving needs to 
go only one way. We are convinced 
that a quota arrangement with our 
friends, Australia and New Zealand, 
would not represent a straitjacket or 
a static concept, for a quota absolutely 
gears imports to the consumer market. 

The American consumer is a long way 
from consuming all the beef he would 
like to have available, if he could afford 
it, or if the whole marketing device which 
is under study and question in this coun- 
try could be loosened a bit to the con- 
sumer’s advantage. 

Therefore, we feel, so far as the con- 
sumption of beef is concerned, that the 
market for our friends “down under” 
would also increase. So it is not a fixed 
concept. 

While we appreciate our allies and our 
close cooperation with them, we also ap- 
preciate that the beef industry in this 
country must be protected. We appre- 
ciate the cattle feeder and the cattle- 
man. We believe it is good common- 
sense not to put them out of business. 
Not a cattleman I know of says we should 
cut out imports. Not a cattleman I 
know of says we ought to slap the faces 
of our friends in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what the 
Senator would be doing. That is the 
effect of the proposal. 

Mr. McGEE. We will not. We are 
firmly convinced that we can fix quotas 
of imports that will place the import 
percentage nearer to a reasonable figure 
that will protect stable prices in our 
country. It used to be that beef imports 
comprised 2, 3, or 4 percent. 
Now they have suddenly jumped to al- 
most 11 percent. They have doubled 
and trebled. We feel there is negotiable 
room to protect the interest of our allies 
and still stabilize the prices our cattle- 
men can get as producers. In my own 
State of Wyoming this industry is a 
major part of our economy. It is a major 
part of the economy of the Western 
States, which depend very heavily on the 
marketing of cattle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know that. This 
causes the States with small populations 
but with a strong cattle industry to have 
a very strong influence in the Senate. 

Mr. McGEE, This is not a matter of 
having influence in the Senate on the 
part of cattlemen; it is a matter of hav- 
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ing influence in the Senate in the na- 
tional interest. The country depends on 
a domestic industry which is seriously 
jeopardized. The cattle feeder is going 
out, and the cattleman is next in line. It 
is incumbent upon us to try to stabilize 
the economy just as much as our rela- 
tions with our allies. It is more impor- 
tant to stabilize our domestic economy. 
Without that domestic market and the 
economy it jeopardizes, it would jeop- 
ardize our relations with our allies in 
other fields. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am probably old 
fashioned. I had always thought that 
the principles of a free enterprise sys- 
tem were very simple. I had always 
thought that a free enterprise system 
meant selling at a cost approximately or 
slightly above the cost of production, 
the consumer being then given the right 
to choose. The more restrictions are 
imposed, the more we interfere with the 
system of free enterprise. 

Many people have not regarded me as 
a defender of the free enterprise system, 
but it so happens that I think I under- 
stand the basic principles of the system 
of free enterprise and of free prices, per- 
haps better than many who give it verbal 
support andinterest. I think I give these 
principles greater support. 

I am opposed to artificial restrictions, 
and I am opposed to cartels, including 
international cartels, 

I have fought the international sugar 
cartel, which was holding up the Ameri- 
can consumer in the interests of foreign 
producers. I opposed in committee the 
coffee legislation which would, I believe, 
give the coffee-producing countries the 
power artificially to restrict the amount 
of coffee coming into the United States 
relative to demand and hence to raise 
prices. 

I am trying to be consistent in this 
matter; and if I oppose foreign cartels 
which are designed against the American 
consumer, I similarly have to oppose 
domestic restrictions and forced cartels 
which also raise prices to the American 
consumer. 

Did I interrupt the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. McGEE. No, because the Senator 
from Illinois, with his great knowledge 
on these questions, always contributes to 
the resolution of the differences and dif- 
ficulties that may prevail. It is not an 
interruption at all. The Senator was 
kind enough to yield to me for an obser- 
vation on his views. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
continue to yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I wanted to pursue a 
little further the whole question of im- 
ports and the proportion of imports from 
Australia and New Zealand. In the first 
6 months of this year the imports from 
both those countries were substantially 
down. So far as I know, this has pro- 
duced no great catastrophe, and it has 
not worsened the relationships between 
our Governments. According to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, I believe the aver- 
age drop in such imports the first half 
of this year was approximately 20 or 25 
percent as compared with a year ago. 

All this bill proposes to do is to fix the 
quota at approximately the figure re- 
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sulting from this drop in imports, for 
the reason that this helps stabilize the 
market prices of cattle, helps the cattle- 
men produce and plan for another year 
ahead, and enables the cattle feeder to 
get back into business, and thus has a 
salutary effect. 

I think the experience this year dem- 
onstrates the reasonableness of the pro- 
posal which we are advocating to Mem- 
bers of the Senate at the present time. 

It is not a question of “doingin.” This 
is not “doing in” anybody, except that 
we are going to “do in” some cattlemen 
if we do not try to stabilize their economy 
and meet the threats to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My memory goes 
back to 1930. It certainly goes back be- 
fore that, but in particular to 1930. I 
remember at that time the Republican 
Party, headed by Senator Smoot, of 
Utah, Senator Grundy, of Pennsylvania, 
and I believe Representative Hawley, 
introduced a tariff bill which was de- 
signed to raise tariffs. Many of us felt at 
that time, and so declared in a state- 
ment I helped to draft, that the result 
would be to cause other countries, in 
retaliation, to raise their tariffs against 
us. 
We were told that we were academi- 
cians and that nothing would happen. 
The bill was passed. 

In the main, the Democratic Party 
acted consistently and, though not with 
complete consistency, opposed the bill. 
President Hoover signed it. Then every- 
thing we had prophesied came true. 
European countries retaliated. The Em- 
pire preferences were carried into effect 
at Ottawa. American exports were shut 
off. The act did not improve conditions 
within the United States. It worsened 
conditions within the United States. 

It remained for the Hull legislation of 
1934-35 to start our movement in the 
opposite direction. 

I believe that movement has been, on 
the whole, successful. It has not been as 
thoroughgoing as I should have like it to 
be, but it has been relatively successful. 
It has expanded American exports. Asa 
part of the price we have had to pay for 
it, we have had to take imports. We 
cannot export unless we import. If we 
shut off imports, we automatically shut 
off exports. This is done through the 
normal operation of price levels, and we 
also do it through stimulating other 
countries to practice retaliation against 
us. 
We cannot say that we will not count 
it if we do it this time, and that Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand should not count 
it this time. We have no control over 
their actions. I deeply resented the ac- 
tion of Germany and France in raising 
the tariff on frozen chicken. I protested 
to Mr. Erhard several years ago when I 
had a personal interview with him. I 
saw it coming and I protested against it. 
I also protested against it to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Common Market, 
in Brussels. They provoked our action 
by penalizing us. We retaliated. I be- 
lieve we had to retaliate. 

We can expect Australia and New Zea- 
land to retaliate. They have their com- 
mercial attachés here. Their reporters 
are tied up with what is happening here 
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through the British press service and, I 
suppose, also through AP and UPI. The 
word will go out over the wireless and 
over the cables as to what is happening 
here. It will be noticed in Canberra. It 
will be noticed in New Zealand, and the 
nationalistic elements of those countries 
will use this action by the Senate as an 
excuse to further tie up with Great 
Britain and to erect quotas or tariffs 
against the products which we sell to 
them, such as farm machinery, automo- 
biles, and possibly soybeans. The final 
result, in my judgment, will be adverse 
to our interests. 

I am afraid the Senate is probably de- 
termined to pass this measure. It came 
up very suddenly tonight. I had no 
warning, until it was sprung upon the 
Senate floor, that it was coming up. I 
have not had the opportunity to prepare 
a thorough statistical study on the con- 
sequences, and I have had to assemble 
figures very hastily. In 1960-61 we ex- 
ported $40 million more of our goods to 
Australia and New Zealand than we im- 
ported from Australia and New Zealand. 

They have weapons of retaliation close 
at hand, that they can grasp. They are 
spunky people. They are very similar 
to our westerners, as a matter of fact. I 
predict that we are in for trouble. 

Unless Senators wish to ask me further 
questions, I am prepared to yield the 
floor. It is late. It is close to 10 p.m. 
but I did not feel that I should allow this 
session to close without raising my voice 
of warning. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one final observation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I cannot let stand the 
distinguished Senator’s comment about 
the concept of retaliation, of someone 
getting “even” with someone else. The 
whole escalation of imports from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand has been a very 
sudden one. It had gone up steadily, but 
in the past 2 years 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has done so in a 
free market, or in an approach to a free 
market. 

Mr. McGEE. With all due respect, 
this has nothing to do with the concept 
of retaliation, to get “even” with some- 
one. This year the exports from New 
Zealand to the United States are off by 
21 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then why add the 
proposed penalty? 

Mr. McGEE. From Australia the ex- 
ports are off not quite that much. They 
approximate about 15 percent. My point 
is that this has not produced any dis- 
asters among our friends in Australia 
and New Zealand. It has not produced 
any desire on their part to retaliate. It 
has not brought forth any nationalistic 
politicians demanding that markets be 
found in the United States. This is an 
attempt to help our own people. I am 
talking about trying to find some formu- 
la, within reason, which will help stabi- 
lize the cattle market in this country. 
This is not “doing in” our allies and our 
friends in New Zealand and Australia. 

They are astute businessmen. They 
are also very perceptive of the political 
climate. They, too, appreciate what 
this means here. They are in a position 
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to go along gracefully with a reasonable 
quota figure of 6, or 7, or 8 percent of the 
domestic market. 

I should like to know from the Finance 
Committee, or those who have looked 
deeply into this matter, how much Amer- 
ican money has fled to Australia and New 
Zealand in order to get into this market, 
in order to send their imports to this 
country. 

We know that our friend Art Linklet- 
ter is considered to be one of the largest 
livestock men down under. Yet we are 
asked to import what he produces. This 
is a much more complicated question 
than dealing with our allies. We ask 
that those who produce in our own coun- 
try receive some measure of considera- 
tion aimed at stabilizing cattle prices. 

I say to my friend from Illinois that 
there is plenty of room for considering 
this matter without saying that it is 
either black or white or that it is “either 
this or that.” I say that there is room 
for our allies, who are friendly, to seek 
a common goal, and we believe that the 
quota approach in the bill provides the 
means to stabilize conditions. 

When we have a drop of nearly $2 bil- 
lion in livestock values in the last 22 
months, it is no inconsiderable crimp in 
our economy. I would hope that this 
matter is of such magnitude that it 
would command the attention of the 
Senate to the some steps. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is difficult for me 
to keep up with all the manifold develop- 
ments in the cattle industry. The Sena- 
tor from Wyoming is an authority on the 
cattle industry. Has not the reduction 
in imports been effected by an informal 
agreement with the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand to limit their 
exports to this country? I refer to beef. 
I believe that is true with respect to 
mutton, also, to some extent. 

Mr. McGEE. Whatever has produced 
the drop 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not the result 
of an informal understanding with Aus- 
tralia? I see my friend, the Senator 
from Nebraska, rising— 

Mr. McGEE. It was produced partly 
by the informal understanding and 
partly by good business sense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not largely the 
result of an informal understanding? 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator will 
yield, I would say that it is in part due 
to that, but it is not too far different 
from the volume that existed last year, 
except that the reduction comes about 
because the market conditions in Europe 
happen to be favorable, and they can get 
into the European market and sell in 
great volume at their prices, whereas 
we cannot get into the European market, 
because the Europeans will not pay the 
price for the beef that we have and 
which would enable our producers and 
our packers to stay in business. 

The point is that as soon as the favor- 
able conditions in Europe disappear, 
they will climb into this country again. 
When they do that we shall be right back 
where we were in 1963, which was the 
historically high year. 

I have listened with interest to the 
Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from Illinois discuss imports. The im- 
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ports in 1963 were 100 times greater 
than they were in 1954. Where was our 
retaliation? Why could we not have 
retaliated? They were 10 times as high 
as they were in 1957. It seems to me 
that we now come to the point where 
we are saying in all justice, for those 
who are producing the cattle in our 
country, that we should take action, not 
to prohibit, not to eliminate, but to get 
things to a workable and stable level, 
which is exactly what these bills call for. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Artificially, to re- 
strict imports. 

Mr.HRUSKA. The fact is that it goes 
beyond cattle, because cattle consume 
80 percent of our corn crop. They con- 
sume 70 percent of all the harvested 
crops in this country. Tamper with that 
basic industry, and the results will go 
far beyond the cattle grower, the cattle 
raiser, the cattle feeder, the packing 
plant, and the people on the packing 
plant payrolls. In addition, 34 States 
have a million head of cattle or more. 
Twenty-six States have substantial 
herds. 

In Nebraska, about 45 percent of our 
State’s income originates from cattle 
marketing. Twenty-five percent of the 
farm marketings are in cattle. 

We talk about the consumers. Who 
are the consumers? When we come 
right down to the line, it is the feed grain 
raiser, the cattle producer, the cattle 
grower, the processor, the farm imple- 
ment man, the feed grain man, the corn 
man. A big enough segment of the pop- 
ulation is involved in this basic indus- 
try to account for a substantial number 
of the consumers of this country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is impossible for 
New Zealand, Australia, and other coun- 
tries to export goods to us—in this case, 
cattle—and not buy goods from us. 

Mr. HRUSKA. We do not seek to put 
them in that position. That is where 
the Senator from Illinois makes a sig- 
nificant mistake. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. No; if they will sell 
to us, they will ultimately buy from us. 
I could go into a description of how in- 
ternational prices move. If there is a 
favorable balance of payments in those 
countries the result will be the ship- 
ment of foreign gold or crediting of ex- 
change to them. This will raise their 
prices and cause our exports to them to 
expand. There is a fundamental move- 
ment under the free enterprise system, 
under the system of free international 
prices, that in the long run imports and 
exports balance. 

We can interfere with this situation 
immediately, and we will interfere with 
it, the way the signs are going tonight. 
But both by the operation of natural 
forces and the imposition of tariffs and 
quotas by those countries our exports 
will suffer, and people will be forced out 
of work in this country in the exporting 
industries, in farm machinery, in auto- 
mobiles, in earthmoving machinery, in 
the processing of soybeans—yes, in the 
growing of soybeans—and in the manu- 
facture of electrical machinery. All 
those articles in which we have an ad- 
vantage will suffer. The commodities 
in which other countries have an ad- 
vantage will also suffer. 
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People may still be employed, but they 
will be employed less effectively than 
before. The national income of the 
United States from goods and services 
will diminish. The national income of 
Australia and New Zealand from goods 
and services will also diminish. So we 
shall be retaliating against one another 
to our mutual injury. 

Oh, yes; we will say, “We do not mean 
to hurt you; we simply mean to protect 
ourselves.” But I have sufficient faith 
in the private enterprise system, the 
free enterprise system, to believe that 
we should not interfere greatly, aside 
from laying the basis for a minimum 
standard of living for the workers, with 
the operations of this system. I suppose 
I am old fashioned but I believe there 
are basic matters which we can only dis- 
regard at our peril and loss. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The United States is 
the one Nation in the world that I know 
of that does not have a limitation on 
imports of beef. Why cannot we export 
our beef to Australia? Because Aus- 
tralia will not let it come in. Why can- 
not we sell our beef to New Zealand? 
Because New Zealand will not let 1t come 
in 


Mr. DOUGLAS. They have a price 
advantage. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is not the reason. 
They have import quotas. They will not 
allow our beef to come in. 

Similarly, all of us know what the situ- 
ation is with reference to farm goods in 
the Common Market countries. The 
policy now in the making there will close 
us out as surely as sin. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Iam afraid that that 
may happen. If it does happen, we shall 
be driven to imposing reprisals on our 
part. But to start them before the diffi- 
culty actually occurs, and when there is 
still hope that we can achieve greater 
freedom of trade, will be to invite a 
greater catastrophe. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The catastrophe has 
happened. The Senator from Illinois 
speaks of factors that will affect our in- 
dustry and cause less employment and 
lower earnings. The fact is that for the 
past 20 months those things have already 
visited themselves upon the cattle indus- 
try and related activities. As the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has pointed out, it 
has been to the extent of $2 billion in the 
cattle industry itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So far as wheat, soy- 
beans, farm machinery, and the products 
in which the United States has an ad- 
vantage are concerned, it has not 
occurred as yet. 

This bill was called up so suddenly, 
almost like a clap of thunder. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It has been pending 
since March. : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But I did not expect 
it to be called up at the close of this day, 
so I did not have my figures with me. 
However, I think it is true that our ex- 
ports of wheat to Europe increased last 
year, rather than diminished. I fear we 
are in for trouble. I am almost certain 
it will come if we take action such as is 
proposed by the present bill. 
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Mr, McGEE. The wisdom that the 
Senator from Illinois would impose is, 
I think, wise; but I believe the bill con- 
forms to his suggestion that we use our 
heads rather than become erratic and 
retaliate in one direction and then the 
other, and start an insufferable trade 
war, or tariff war, as it was called in the 
old days. 

We have learned in the tortuous years 
through which the livestock industry has 
just passed that there are some levels 
with which the industry can live. They 
are levels that are vastly higher than 
they were 10 or 15 years ago. There 
are experiences that suggest that a larg- 
er amount of imports than formerly was 
the case can be absorbed from those 
countries. 

All we are saying in the bill is that 
we shall try to adjust the quota to ac- 
commodate to the changing times and 
the changing consumer demands. That 
would not only accommodate our friends 
down under, but would also protect our 
friends at home. We believe the bill 
would do both those things. 

I reject the suggestion of the Senator 
that we will establish a farm tariff that 
will throw us into the terrors of the 
1920’s. I think it is to head off such a 
situation that we are taking this ap- 
proach, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I look up over the 
head of the distinguished Presiding Of- 
ficer (Mr. Risicorr in the chair) and 
see that the clock shows it is 2 minutes to 
10. So far as I am concerned, I have 
gone far enough tonight. The Senator 
from Wyoming and the Senator from 
Nebraska have made able statements, as 
is characteristic of them. So far as I 
am concerned, I think we should “call 
it off” for tonight. Let the Senate and 
the country read the Recorp in the 
morning, and perhaps we can come to 
some decision at that time. 

Mr. McGEE. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Illinois for his indulgence 
in this colloquy, because I believe it will 
be helpful to all concerned to read this 
exchange in the RECORD. 

I submit that while the clock suggests 
that it is only 2 minutes to 10, it is much 
later than that in the lives of the cattle- 
men, the cattle feeders, and others who 
are affected by the imports of beef. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Wyoming is going to use the hands of 
the clock to justify this provision, I may 
say that it is one second to midnight so 
far as the reciprocal trade program is 
concerned, and the clock is now striking. 
{Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries must not demon- 
strate. 

Mr. McGEE. I may say with all due 
respect that Senators have never been 
averse to applause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator knows that to applaud is against 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I have noted with much in- 
terest the discussion that has been tak- 
ing place with respect to the exports of 
wheat to Europe and how the proposed 
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legislation might affect wheat. The 
purchase of wheat by European coun- 
tries is a good example of what we should 
do about meat imports in the United 
States. There is a European high pro- 
tective price-support program. Europe 
buys only that amount of wheat that it 
can use, and no more. 

With respect to beef and other com- 
modities, we are producing nearly all we 
need, but we are importing great 
amounts—and to the extent that we 
are wrecking our own cattle industry. 

No other nation that I know of im- 
ports to the extent that it would wreck 
one of its major industries. 

Mr. President, during the past weeks 
‘and months, much has been written 
and spoken concerning the economic 
difficulties faced by the livestock pro- 
ducers of the United States. An excel- 
lent example of this situation can be 
seen in the beef market. Choice fed 
steers on the Chicago market averaged 
$3.71 per hundredweight less in 1963 
than during 1962. This price decline 
represents an income loss to livestock 
feeders of 13 percent at a time when the 
equipment, interest, and other operating 
costs remain at or continue to climb to 
all-time highs. 

This situation is not confined to the 
Nation’s beef feedlots. The livestock 
industry of the United States has many 
facets and reaches into every State in 
the Union. Strong livestock economies 
have developed in many sections of the 
country, and areas which hitherto had 
little commercial livestock production 
have expanded to include considerable 
livestock numbers as a means of increas- 
ing and stabilizing farm income. 

As the largest and most important 
segment of our agricultural economy, 
meat production has always been a 
healthy industry. Cyclical movements 
have resulted in periodic price difficul- 
ties in the past, but internal adjustments 
have always made it possible to restore 
the earning capacity and forward mo- 
mentum of the industry. The American 
cattleman is now faced with a situation 
which prevents him from participating 
in the general advance of the U.S. econ- 
omy. In fact, through no fault of his 
own, he is forced to watch his returns 
decline and faces even further income 
losses if prompt action is not taken. 

This situation is brought about by a 
number of factors, including the inflated 
levels of imports of meat and meat prod- 
ucts. In 1960, imports of boneless, fresh, 
chilled or frozen beef amounted to 384 
million pounds. This rose to 819 million 
pounds in 1962 and in 1963, 940 million 
pounds of foreign beef of this type 
entered the United States. Total beef 
imports in 1963 represented 11 percent of 
the domestic consumption. Increased 
imports have not been confined to beef 
alone. The sheep producer also faces a 
critical situation due to the importation 
of lamb and mutton. This great in- 
crease in the level of imports, and the 
possibility of further market losses due 
to further import gains, is indeed cause 
for great concern among the farmers and 
ranchers of America. 

The present high level of imports is not 
a phenomenon which will disappear with 
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the passage of time. On the contrary, 
they could well be accelerated. Three 
of the four leading exporters of fresh 
carcass beef, Australia, New Zealand and 
Mexico, have vast areas in which to ex- 
pand their industry. Further, there is 
room for great improvements in the 
animal agriculture of these nations. 
This is the same technology that has 
been employed in our domestic industry 
for years and it is now rapidly becoming 
a part of livestock operations in these 
countries. These factors indicate an ex- 
panding industry in these countries. 

The uncertainty about the possibility 
of further increased imports does have 
an impact upon future prices. No one 
can accurately predict, for example, how 
much imports will increase from coun- 
tries such as Australia, New Zealand, and 
Mexico, from which we now receive most 
of our imports. There must be even 
greater concern over the very real possi- 
bility of greatly expanded imports from 
Central and South America if these na- 
tions succeed in eradicating foot and 
mouth disease. 

Recently negotiated voluntary agree- 
ments under which Australia, New Zea- 
land, Ireland, and Mexico have agreed to 
limit their exports to this country are 
helpful in dealing with this program. 
However, because of the narrow base pe- 
riod on which these quotas are based, 
they are wholly inadequate to provide the 
protection needed by the American live- 
stock industry. 

In an effort to stimulate freer world 
trade, the United States has taken the 
lead in reducing tariff and nontariff 
barriers to agricultural trade among the 
major developed nations. A recent 
study by the Department of Agriculture 
reveals that we have a nontariff agricul- 
tural protection rate of 26 percent com- 
pared with 37 percent for the United 
Kingdom, 41 percent for Canada, 76 per- 
cent for Japan, 41 percent for Australia, 
94 percent for France, and 100 percent 
for New Zealand. These are but a few 
of the nations that make use of quotas, 
import licenses, state trading monop- 
olies and other devices to restrict ac- 
cess to their agricultural markets. The 
major exporters of livestock and livestock 
products operate under a highly protec- 
tive trade policy, and all major import- 
ing nations, with the exception of the 
United States, do their utmost to protect 
and encourage their own domestic 
livestock economies. 

As the situation now exists, the 
American livestock producer is forced 
into competition with foreign producers 
who face lower production costs, lower 
taxes, and have a much smaller invest- 
ment in land and livestock, This is not 
to say that the domestic producer is in- 
efficient. The livestock industry of the 
United States has played its full share 
in making American agriculture the 
model for the world and the livestock 
producer has availed himself of new 
technologies as they have become avail- 
able in efforts to reduce his per unit 
cost. 

The cattlemen are not alone in being 
concerned over this matter. Business- 
men in the agricultural areas of the 
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country are vitally interested. As an in- 
dustry, American agriculture is the 
largest single consumer of US. 
steel, electricity, automobiles and trucks, 
and petroleum products. These pur- 
chases represent only a portion of the 
total business transacted by the 3,474,400 
farmers and ranchers of the United 
States. Main Street, U.S.A., can ill af- 
ford an agriculture with reduced pur- 
chasing power, let alone an agriculture 
that may be forced to reduce its scope of 
operation in an area so basic as live- 
stock production. 

Mr. President, the proposal contained 
in this proposed legislation which will 
limit the importation of specified meat 
and meat products is both equitable and 
realistic. It will provide the exporting 
nations of the world access to our mar- 
kets at a reasonable level. At the same 
time, it will preclude the possibility that 
the United States will become the dump- 
ing ground for foreign beef produced un- 
der conditions of cheap land, cheap labor, 
low taxes, and protection from outside 
competition by government subsidies, in- 
centive payments and other devices. 

The proposed legislation will also pro- 
vide for an orderly increase in our im- 
ports as long as our markets are expand- 
ing and our own producers are receiving 
an equitable price. If domestic slaughter 
during any 6-month period exceeds a 
specified amount for any of the meats 
covered under this proposal, an increase 
proportionate to the domestic slaughter 
gain will be granted to the exporting na- 
tions, provided that at that time the 
American producer is receiving a price 
equal to at least 90 percent of parity for 
such meat. The incorporation of the 
parity concept into this measure is fur- 
ther recognition of the necessity to main- 
tain a basic equality of income between 
agriculture and the rest of the American 
economy. 

Mr. President, this proposed legislation 
is badly needed. Its failure will place the 
American livestock producer at the 
mercy of foreign operators who have the 
capacity for greatly expanded produc- 
tion. This capacity is being developed 
and if we continue to allow the United 
States to be the only major import mar- 
ket in the world, the domestic livestock 
industry will be forced to curtail its ac- 
tivities, farmers and ranchers’ purchases 
of feed, equipment and other items will 
decline sharply, and the consumers of 
America will find themselves dependent 
upon foreign producers for their roasts, 
steaks and lamb chops. 

Mr. President, I cannot urge too stongly 
that this legislation be adopted. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that committees 
of the Senate may meet until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, This should not be 
interpreted to alter the previously en- 
tered unanimous-consent agreements re- 
lating to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Committee on Government 
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Operations, which have permission to 
meet all week during sessions of the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tion * the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BOARD OF REVIEW 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward Steidle, of Pennsylvania, 
to be a member of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review, for the term 
expiring July 15, 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. Humpurey, the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL JOINT RESOLUTION 
REPORTED 


Under instructions of the Senate, and 
pursuant to the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] the follow- 
ing additional report was submitted: 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

S.J. Res. 187. An original joint resolution 
to establish a Commission on Ethics in the 
Federal Government, and for other purposes; 
which was read the first time by its title. 

(See the debate relating to the above joint 
resolution, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


FURTHER AMENDMENT OF FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 


AMENDMENTS (AMENDMENTS 
NOS. 1142, 1143, 1144, AND 1145) 
Mr. PROXMIRE submitted four 


amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. McGOVERN submitted amend- 
ments (No. 1146), intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the bill (H.R. 10939) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted amendments 
(No. 1147), intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 10939, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ASSISTANCE FOR STUDENTS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 2490) to provide 
assistance for students in higher edu- 
cation by increasing the amount au- 
thorized for loans under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and by 
establishing programs for scholarships, 
loan insurance, and work-study, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] be added as an additional 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING S. 3008, A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR A GENERAL RE- 
VISION OF THE COPYRIGHT LAW, 
TITLE 17 OF THE UNITED STATES 
CODE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that the subcommittee has 
under consideration S. 3008, providing 
for a general revision of the copyright 
law, title 17 of the United States Code. 

The purpose of this notice is to advise 
any and all interested parties of the 
consideration of this legislation by the 
subcommittee and that the subcommittee 
desires to have any statements or com- 
ments relating to the proposed legisla- 
tion. It is requested that such state- 
ments or comments be forwarded to the 
subcommittee on patents, trademarks, 
and copyrights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, room 349A, Old Senate Office 
Building. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpickx], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr1, the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], and myself, as chair- 
man. 


MEAT IMPORTS—WILD ANIMALS 
AND WILD BIRDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild 
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birds which are intended for exhibition 
in the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the beef import bill. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 28, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 27, 1964: 
IN THE Navy 

I nominate the following-named officers 
of the U.S. Navy for temporary promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the line and staff corps, as indicated, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

LINE 


Snell, Alfred W. 
Lamont, Robert F. 
MacDonald, Kay L. 
Amaya, Norval G. 


Murphy, Dennis J., Jr. Kennebeck, Donald F. 


Baillie, Frank A., Jr. 
Lound, Herbert D. 
Scott, Barry R. 


Lantz, Stephen F. 
Daly, Edward L. 


Chastain, Raymond T. 


Provine, John A. 


Craft, James H. 
Teal, Robert G. 
ez, Alfonso B. 


Rodrigu 
Bookhardt, Edward L.,King, Walter, Jr. 


Jr. 
Robinson, Arnold 
Magann, Archie R. 
Stickney, Paul T. 
Dunn, Edward D., Jr. 
Wright, Eugene 
Johnson, Daryl D. 
Byerley, Ray M. 


Liles, Paul E. 
Thomas, Charles J. 
Thompson, Robert L. 
Peck, Bert L. 

Oliver, Richard L. 
Ellis, William C, 
Chasteen, Jerry S. 
Blakeslee, Jay D. 


Charette, Alfred A., Jr.Tellas, Robert F. 


Whiting, Clinton T. 
Taylor, Delbert J. 
Osburn, William H. 
Durkee, Albert W. 
Bernier, Gerald A. 
Halenza, Hal R. 
Tyrrel, Norman L. 
Kupfer, John B. 
Beach, Robert R. 
Kolb, William W. 
Hennessy, Raymond 
W. 


Ordway, Eugene C. 
Guest, Robert E. 
Ivanoff, George R. 
Ewald, Herman E. 
Olson, Waldemar M. 
Brauer, Gordon R. 
Kennedy, Michael J. 
Ditmore, Kenneth J. 
Jones, Eldridge L., Jr. 
Gaal, Robert L. 
Baum, James F. 
Aeder, Marvin H. 
Clyncke, Donald R. 
Smith, Owen R. 
Teeter, Ivan O. 
Krivy, Albert 


Bledsoe, John F. 
McDaniels, Joseph E. 
Kreusch, Bernard A. 
Tibbetts, Phillip H. 
Decrona, Donald A. 
Burris, Richard E. 
Burns, Herbert W. 
Chuhran, Patrick J. 
Downing, Robert M. 
Groth, Richard R. 
Elston, Harold E. 
Hubbard, George D., 
Jr. 


McAfee, Harry M. 
Watts, Malcolm G. 
Moyle, Robert K. 
Lloyd, Albert E., Jr. 
Dalzell, William J. 
Cornia, Howard 
Nelson, Leonard M. 
Mimms, James L. 
Hilton, Washington C. 
Werst, Paul L. 
Kirkwood, William W. 
Haff, Edwin W., Jr. 
Lindmark, Bruce W. 
Wiggins, Gilbert 
Lachance, Ralph R. 
Porter, Bud E. 

Stuart, George L. 


Yost, James A. 
Powell, Millard E. 
Patterson, Donald E. 
Deberry, John M. 
Simmons, Roger B. 
Nelson, Edward J. 
Landers, Fordyce R. 
Olsen, Richard A. 
Smith, Wayne R. 
Alka, Richard L. 
Naquin, John C. 
Carder, William H. 
Strunk, Bernard 
Burtram, Roderick 
Lulchuk, Daniel 
Poulin, Norman R. 
Denton, William H. 
Gidusko, John E. 
Gregg, John J. 

Dix, Paul G. 

Faust, Charles E. 
Vinson, Walter D. 
Fitzsimon, John P. 
Williams, John A. 
Moore, Jerry R. 
Moffatt, Walter S. 
White, Walter E. 
McIntyre, James E. 
Karcher, Bruce P. 
Horvatic, Thomas L. 
Wolfgang, Paul W., Jr. 
Noss, Edward A. 
Wallen, James D. 
Claypool, Robert G. 
Bardsley, Ralph L. 
Coffman, James C. 
McCusker, Arthur E. 
Kemp, William R. 
Purcell, Raymond R. 
Jones, Iver L. 
Paddock, George R. 


Freeman, Robert F. 
Ames, Laverne A. 
Colaw, Kenneth S. 
Stalter, James E. 
Thomas, David D. 
Williamson, Robert V. 
West, William A. 
Lapeter, Alfred, Jr. 
Norris, Richard D. 
Snyder, Harold S., Jr. 
Hutton, Kenneth L. 
Weller, Edward E. 
Backlund, Robert A. 
O'Brien, Charles V., 
Jr. 
White, Arthur I., Jr. 
Diselrod, John E. 
Story, Edward R. 
Anderson, John L. 
Gregor, John T. 
Snyder, Paul A. 
Kanes, James C. 
Mings, William C. 
Jennings, Benjamin F. 
Leach, Edward E. 
Palmer, Shirley R. 
Porter, Kennard L. 
Murtha, William P. 
Hockman, Robert E. 
Hathaway, Clifford D. 
Murray, William M. 
Bagshaw, George F. 
McNeece, John O. 
Mazzi, Arnold O. 
Hesch, Arthur A., Jr. 
Ohler, Herman 
Milacek, Emil C., Jr. 
Lyons, Arvid F. 
Schofield, Roger F. 
Demarra, Gilbert J. 
Anderson, Buel L. 


Wheaton, James H., Jr. Haney, Paul I., Jr. 


Pass, Rosendo J. 
Duncan, Glenn L. 
Young, Harry M. 
Valiant, Vernon F. 
Cotter, Thomas J., Jr. 
Young, Willie A. 
Truesdell, Gordon K. 
Walker, Marion E. 
Bradley, William H. 
Bartel, Roger R. 
Crittenden, Eldon F. 
Dunn, Anthony T. 
Rosenthal, Joseph E. 
Finotti, Donald G. 
Press, Charles G. 
Kent, Bennie R. 
Cassanova, Edgar G. 
Kuepker, Donald L. 
Pemp, Joseph J. 
Marley, Percy F., Jr. 
Alderete, Joe 

Smith, Charles T. 
Regnier, Donald L. 
Suckow, Wayne W. 
Johnson, Jesse H. 
Oliver, Richard J. 
Merlino, Emidio J. 
Brunner, Robert F. 
Jones, Paul F. 
Schrope, John R. 
Crawford, Gerald R. 
Lahaszow, John S. 
McColgan, John F. 
Maurath, Mervyn D. 
Johnson, Perry E. J. 
Singleton, Harold L, 
Weeks, Charles E. 
Kuhn, William A. 
Tew, Glider C. 
Everett, Shirley J. 
Dryden, William T. 
Victor, Edward G. 
Hovey, Cecil C. 
Cromwell, Dale G. 
Parnell, Charles E., Jr. 
Stryker, Phillip C., Jr. 
McElhiney, Ivan G. 
Devine, Thomas A. 


Hammerton, George A. 
Foster, Claud A., Jr. 
Huchko, William A. 
Winslow, Donald E. 
Lefevers, Jerry D. 
Sirmans, Vernon R. 
Shiller, Alfred T. 
King, Harold W. 
Perreault, Joseph E. 
Huwe, Clarence T. 
Webb, Walter V. 
Donham, Harry J., Jr. 
Conners, Joseph K. 
Heald, George F. 
McGoon, Douglas J. 
Steiner, Morris W. 
Maher, Thomas M., Jr. 
Stewart, Douglas R. 
Smith, Robert E. 
Johnson, Arthur L. 
Fleming, Charles W. 
Kennedy, James J. 
Butler, Vernon R. 
Buckley, William O. 
Lowe, Forrest D. 
Minahan, Martin W. 
Chaney, William H. 
Ludena, Roy 
Draper, Francis A, 
Rivett, Stanley E. 
Meyer, Donald R. 
Jahr, Gerald A. 
Rash, John R. 
Denney, James R. 
Black, Herbert L. 
Peterman, David N. 
Chubboy, Louis M., Jr. 
Richardson, Malcolm 
E. 
Atwood, Charles H. 
Hallead, William C. 
Deisinger, Robert A. 
Stephenson, Max O. 
Barr, Robert K., Jr. 
Flasco, Joseph R. 
Drumm, Gerald R. 
Thompson, Eugene O. 
Mattis, James B. 
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Johns, Constantine A.McDantel, Lonnie W. 


Pugh, Rex A. 

Bibb, Irwin R. 
Shoop, Donald A. 
Thomas, William C. 
Burgess, James M, 
Newcomb, Milton E. 
Boyes, Edward T. 
Miller, Henry E. 
Jacobsen, Ronald D. 
Blackmer, Richard L. 
Pullen, Ellis M. 


Hinkel, Harold J. 
Glivings, Rudolph 
Goodin, William F. 
Kent, Joseph F. 
Thomson, Alexander 
Rich, David R. 
Stott, Gerald R. 
Wolfe, Clarence H., Jr. 
Wilcox, Everett E. 
Lawler, Edward J. 
Darrah, Paul F. 


Moore, Daniel W., Jr.McGarry, John J. 


Trinka, Anton J, 
McCall, William D. 
Friedman, Paul D. 
French, Stanley L. 
Scott, Wilfred E. 
Branch, Melvin B. 
Briggs, Robert H. 
Eubank, Carl L., Jr. 


Richards, Alva G. 
Mitchell, George E. 
Wood, Richard A. 
Zaruba, Robert J. 
Leonard, William J. 
Corley, Charles E, 
Myers, Elvyn L. 
Shipp, Eugene H. 


Pearson, Raymond T.Austin, Thomas F. 


Carroll, Charles C. 
Walker, James F. 
Senkiw, Frank 
Felhofer, Richard D. 
Willis, Irving E. 
Todd, Edwin H. 
McGee, James H. 
Bergo, John T. 
Blake, Charles L., Jr. 
Webb, Jack K. 
Schlight, Edward J. 
Lemmer, Karl F. 
Driver, Harry W. 
Schafer, Kenneth R. 
Winsor, Robert A. 


Jones, James R. 
Wood, Gerald W. 
Baker, Deforest 
Karwoski, Daniel A. 
Farrell, William J. 
Chappell, Richard G. 
Sharps, Alfred R, 
Martin, Edward F., III 
Lee, Joe R. 

Capie, Donald J. 
Pierce, Sidney R. 
Frick, Frederick M. 
Cowart, John M. 
Stevens, Paul L. 
Diehl, Robert W. J. 


Hollingsworth, DonaldAnderson, Chase D. 


L. 
O'Shea, Joseph P. 
Olds, Harry M. 
Healy, James B. 
Tolson, Arthur G. 
Casey, Terry 


Clemenger, John W. 


Riess, Joseph R., Jr. 
Howell, Robert L. 
Hurley, Robert F., Jr. 


Hawley, Raymond M.Jackle, Rudolph E. 
O’Rourke, William G.Short, Travis E. 


Fusco, Charles, Jr. 
Wilkey, Larry J. 
Carroll, Norman L. 
Storey, Albert C. 
Young, James L. 
Kirchner, John 
Krenn, Roger W. 
O'Brien, Jack W. 
Howser, Charles R. 
Schmidt, Harold C. 
West, Gary G. 
Cole, Jasper F. 
Kelly, Thomas E. 
Bell, William D. 
Goodman, Gene L. 
Olson, Laverne C. 


Gaines, William A. 
Albright, Robert E, 
Reynolds, Franklin E. 
Van Allman, Alfred O. 
Lombardo, Stephen W. 
Burke, Gary L. 
Mason, Henry B. 
Fields, Billy J. 
Siemer, John R. 
Harris, Robert H. 
Schenck, William H. 
Hardy, James C. C. 
Mikolajezyk, Ronald J. 
Kunsky, David A. 
Haskins, Toner C., Jr. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Hart, Donald L. 
Gilliland, Paul E. 
Mutchler, Jack R. 
Smith, Leo L., Jr. 
Crane, Wilborn G. 
Kueck. Clarence F. 
Sauvage, Harley P. 
Pussell, John D., Jr. 
Burkley, Richard J. 
Contreras, Paulino 
Young, Kirk, M., Jr. 
Gabel, Robert J. 
Burns, Robert T. 
Sardella, Leo J. 
Butler, Wesley E. 
Blankenfield, Emmitt 
E. 
Sheehan, Gene F. 
Corbin, Earl L. 
Leon, Albert 
Basham, Carmen L. 
Sadler, David H. 
Conway, James D. 
Caudle, Allen D., Jr. 
Craun, Alfred D. 


Wilkinson, Billy B. 
Lines, Donald P. 
Walker, Charles K. 
Clard, Robert H. 
Moran, Thomas A. 
Traaen, Lloyd H. 
Gibbs, Elton L. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Bianco, Thomas A., Jr. 
Zellmer, Darrel F. 
Schmitt, Edmund V. 
Aten, Raymond L. 
Burks, Leroy 
Cullerton, Gerard M. 
Evans, Charles E. 
Jeffries, Ray L. 
Quirk, Thomas M. 
Moore, Charles T. 
Fisher, Orville L., Jr. 
Klaus, Milford E. 
Wolstencroft, Fred, Jr. 
Cook, Herman T. 
Howell, James P. 
Gibson, Robert E. 
Woody, Robert W. 


Haynes, William M., Jr.Hoppe, Robert C. 
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McCollough, Wesley L. Thomas, Watson W. 
Hale, John A. Wallace, James J. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Bates, Ronald G. Armentrout, Harlan W. 
Gruhn, Gordon G, Bradfield, Phillip P. 
Wadsworth, Robert W. Duncan, Francis E. 
Roberts, Ray D. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Knight, John R. Cassel, Dallas E. 
Christian, Elgin R. Kennedy, Patrick J. 
Smith, Jack W. Biesiadny, Lawrence L. 
Dewhirst, James J. Price, Hudson B. 
Walsh, John P. Barrows, Joseph R. 
Sparks, Jonathan C. Gillentine, James D. 
Ebert, Alvin G. Connolly, John F. 
Hempey, Ralph C. Jimenez, Pedro 
Siplon, Donald L. Green, Ronald K. 
Pearson, Herbert D. Tharp, David C. 
Goble, Joe E. Johns, Jack E. 
Scanlin, Patrick J. Williamson, Lee P. 
Kozik, John R. Meyers, Wessel H. 
Dailey, George L. Steiner, Gerald R. 
Schoenmann, Donald Parker, Henry E. 
Lewis, John R., Jr. 
Palmer, George J. Jr. 
Royals, William E. 
Kehoe, John J., Jr. 


L. 
Ulmer, James M. 
Garriss, Raeford E. 
Hudson, Cecil D. 
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Owens, Norman K. 
Branscum, William E. 
Palmer, David D. 
Gendron, Eugene G. 
Bennett, Floyd E. 
Andrews, James R. 
Denison, Neslund E. 
Wallace, Robert J. 


Heller, Billy L. 
Rutledge, Bobby G. 
Stockman, Roger E. 
Morin, Richard A. 
Glassford, Kenneth F. 
Johnson, Paul W. 
Corbett, Myron R. 
Wesson, Billy R. 
Flewelling, Lloyd J. 

The following named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the per- 
manent grade of lieutenant (junior grade) 
and in the temporary grade of lieutenant: 
Robert M. Booth Jerry L. Horacek 
Michael A. Ciocca James T. Prather 

Phillip A. Goins, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade). 

Harold L. Singleton, for transfer to and 
appointment in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy, limited duty only, in the temporary 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named officer of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
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of lieutenant commander in the Chaplain 
Corps, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 

Smeland, Arthur L. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 

Senate, July 27, 1964: 
FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF 
REVIEW 

Edward Steidle, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the term expiring 
July 15, 1967. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdraw from 
the Senate, July 27, 1964: 
POSTMASTER 
The nomination sent to the Senate on 
February 3, 1964, of Ethel E. Murphy to be 
postmaster at Rossville, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Yosemite Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, Yosemite 
National Park is one of the most famous 
scenic wonders of the world. Just a 
few days ago, the 100th anniversary of 
the creation of this park was marked 
by appropriate ceremonies. 

My good friend and colleague, Repre- 
sentative HAROLD T. (BIZZ) JOHNSON, who 
ably represents much of the mountainous 
area of California including Yosemite, 
traced some history of this world famed 
park in a speech prepared for the oc- 
casion. I would like to share this with 
my colleagues here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and at this point I would 
like to insert his remarks into the RECORD. 


Just 100 years ago next Tuesday, President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Yosemite grant. 
This grant—called the act of 1864—trans- 
ferred from the public domain to the State 
of California what is described in the lan- 
guage of the grant itself as the “cleft” or 
“gorge” in the granite peak of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, known as the Yo-Semite 
Valley, and what is known as the “Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove.” The grant went on to say 
that it was made on the express condition 
that “the premises shall be held for public 
use, resort, and recreation * * * inalienable 
for all time.” 

By this act or grant, Congress established 
a new concept of public land use—to protect 
and conserye a specified part of the public 
domain for recreation and enjoyment. 
Moreover, the action came when the Nation 
was torn by Civil War and at a time when 
much of the continent was still wilderness 
and unknown. 


It adds stature to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln and to the greatness of the ideas and 
ideals upon which our Nation is founded to 
know that in that act of 1864 was laid one of 
the great foundation stones of conservation— 
a recognition by our Government that nature 
and natural beauty have a vital place in our 
country. 

This idea of preserving for all the people 
examples of their natural heritage was born 
in the minds of a few men who loved this 
Yosemite country and had the vision to see 
that it was worth saving for future genera- 
tions. 

That idea—a public park for the people— 
was nourished here, grew and spread through 
these 100 years until now we have a sturdy 
and flourishing national park system, the 
finest in the world. Today we continue to 
make every effort to expand this system. 

In his 1962 message to the Congress John 
F. Kennedy said: “Conservation * * * can 
be defined as the wise use of our national 
environment: it is, in the final analysis, 
the highest form of national thrift—the 
prevention of waste and despoilment while 
preserving, improving, and renewing the 
quality and urefulness of all our resources.” 

History tells us that earlier civilizations 
have declined because they did not learn to 
live in harmony with the land. America to- 
day stands poised on a pinnacle of wealth 
and power, yet we live in a land of vanish- 
ing beauty. It is too late to repair some of 
the mistakes of the past, but to do so we 
must grasp completely the relationship be- 
tween human stewardship and the fulness of 
the American earth. 

The American national park idea is today 
a conservation ideal in all parts of the world. 
More and more Americans see, as John Muir 
did, that in this increasingly commercial 
civilization there must be natural sanctu- 
aries where commercialism is barred, and 
where every man may enjoy the spiritual 
exhilaration of the wilderness. Americans 
have belatedly begun to prize the values 
of their wild lands and park lands and each 
year more and more of them see the signif- 
icance of Muir’s good counsel: “Climb the 
mountains and get their good tidings. Na- 
ture’s peace will glow into you as sunshine 


fiows into trees. The winds will blow their 

own freshness into you and the storms their 
COET, while cares will drop off like autumn 
eaves.” 


Commonwealth Day: Another Milestone 
in a People’s Advance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 12 
years ago a covenant was proclaimed be- 
tween more than 2 million Americans in 
Puerto Rico and their compatriots on 
the mainland. On July 25, 1952, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was born, 
heralding the emergence of an entirely 
novel concept in the governing of a peo- 
ple. Puerto Rico, which had been neither 
a State nor an incorporated Territory, 
became neither, but a new entity with 
nearly all the advantages of the former 
and few of the disadvantages of the 
latter. Perhaps the Spanish term, 
Estado Libre Asociado, literally “Asso- 
ciated Free State,” best connotes the 
basic meaning of the relationship of an 
American possession that enjoys com- 
plete local autonomy but is denied a vot- 
ing voice either in the National Congress 
or in national elections. On the other 
hand, its people pay no Federal income 
taxes, although they are the recipients, 
as U.S. citizens, of the services and pro- 
tection of most Federal agencies. 

At first glance, one might assume that 
the relationship is a one-way street, with 
the Puerto Ricans receiving much and 
giving little. This is not the case. True, 
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these fellow citizens from the Caribbean 
bear no Federal financial obligations; but 
their sons are subject to Washington’s 
call to arms. Their response has ever 
been both quick and effective. Sixty 
thousand of them—including 54,000 vol- 
unteers—fought with distinction under 
the Stars and Stripes in Korea. De- 
spite such sacrifices in terms of 
blood and time and heartache, Puerto 
Ricans, unless they take up residence 
on the mainland, can play no part in 
determining either policy or practice for 
the Nation as a whole. Thus, while 
masters of their own insular destiny, our 
Puerto Rican brothers are associated 
with us nationally only in matters of de- 
fense and foreign policy, and in such na- 
tional services as the Federal postal, 
communications, and social security sys- 
tems. 

In matters of the spirit, however, the 
association is comprehensive and bind- 
ing. The great majority of Puerto 
Ricans, their largely Latin heritage not- 
withstanding, are almost belligerently 
proud of their American citizenship. 
They have been advised time and again 
by Presidents of the United States that 
their Commonwealth can become an in- 
dependent nation any time they so de- 
sire. Most of them have continually ex- 
pressed full satisfaction with the present 
relationship. Another large segment has 
been demanding statehood. Very few 
have called for independence. Statistics 
for the last general election, in 1960, 
speak eloquently of the Americanism of 
the Puerto Rican people. The vote for 
Popular Democratic candidates, espous- 
ing continuing Commonwealth status, 
was 457,880; for statehood advocates, 
252,364; and for those demanding inde- 
pendence, only 24,103. 

Whereas the U.S. Government, in ac- 
cordance with its traditional abjuration 
of imperialism, afforded the Puerto 
Ricans the opportunity to advance from 
a stagnant political position and to 
emerge from a slough of economic de- 
spondency, it was the responsibility of 
the Puerto Rican people, under the in- 
spired leadership of Governor Muñoz- 
Marín, to make the most of that oppor- 
tunity. Their success has been a reyela- 
tion to free peoples everywhere, and a 
bitter embarrassment to those who would 
enslave them. 

Puerto Rico has no star in our flag; but 
that emblem flies more proudly because 
of Puerto Rico. 


Appalachian Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 5, 1964, our most distinguished col- 
league from Texas, GEORGE H. Manon, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
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Committee, was interviewed on the 
Mutual Network program “What’s the 
Issue?” presented by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Our 
distinguished colleague made some per- 
tinent remarks to the legislation cur- 
rently before the Congress in regard 
to Appalachian regional development. 
Congressman Manon was interviewed by 
Timothy Hayes of the chamber’s Wash- 
ington staff. The segment of the inter- 
view concerning Appalachian expendi- 
tures follows, and I commend it to the 
attention of all Members of this body: 


Mr. Hayes. Congressman Mahon, we hear 
a great deal these days about proposals for 
the Federal Government to expend large 
sums for several years to eliminate poverty. 
You've mentioned the President's poverty 
program. Another program is to develop 
the region known as Appalachia. Would 
you give us your views as to whether or not 
you think the Government is on the right 
track in devising and implementing pro- 
grams of this kind? 

Representative MaHon. Well, as the Gov- 
ernment becomes more complex I think it 
is inevitable that we will have more govern- 
ment. Now we had the mass transit bill 
some time ago in the House. We do need 
to do something about mass transit because 
the cities, many of them, are withering up 
in the downtown areas. This is an important 
problem. But I don’t believe the Federal 
Government should get heavily involved in 
this program. We just can’t do all of these 
things without creating a fiscal situation 
which will lead to further inflation and 
damage the overall stability of the country. 

Now, Appalachia, this is a challenging 
problem. We all would like to see something 
done about it. But I think we've got to be 
pretty skeptical about these programs and 
these problems. We ought to eliminate pov- 
erty to the extent that may be possible. We 
ought to make taxpayers out of those who 
are more or less a liability to the Govern- 
ment on welfare, and so forth. This is very 
much to be desired. But I don’t know any 
quick and easy way to do this now. There’s 
room to pass some sort of antipoverty pro- 
gram but I think the program which has 
been suggested is too ambitious. 

Mr. Hayes, You make a point that is well 
worth reemphasizing—that reasonable people 
don’t turn their backs on the problem. It’s 
simply finding the best and most equitable 
solution to the problem, rather than just 
plunging ahead into it. 

Representative Manon. You can't always 
answer a problem—or solve a problem—by 
the mere expenditure of more money. You 
may even complicate it. 


Who Is an Extremist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the left- 
wing press and some misguided liberal 
Republicans find fault in Senator GoLD- 
WATER’s statements that “extremism in 
the defense of liberty is no vice” and 
“moderation in the pursuit of justice is 
no virtue.” 
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What do these self-styled critics have 
to say about President Johnson’s state- 
ment on the Harlem race riots when he 
said: 

In the preservation of law and order there 
can be no compromises—just as there can be 
no compromise in securing equal and exact 
justice for all Americans. 


If there is to be no compromise in the 
preservation of law and order, does this 
encompass extraordinary extreme meas- 
ures in quelling disturbances and the kill- 
ing of rioters if necessary? This most 
certainly is an extreme statement on the 
part of President Johnson. If Senator 
GOLDWATER is an extremist, then Presi- 
dent Johnson is an extremist, also. Ap- 
parently, it all depends on whose ox is 
being gored. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1964 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President. 
last month WRC-TV presented a pro- 
gram entitled “The House on the Poto- 
mac.” The distinguished actress, Miss 
Helen Hayes, donated her services as 
hostess. The program—for which the 
time was donated by WRC-TV—was de- 
signed primarily to bring viewers up to 
date on the progress of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
audio script for the program be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HOUSE ON THE POTOMAC—THE JOHN F. 

KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 

(Written by Thomas E. Simonton, directed 
by Richard Quinnette, produced by Rob- 
ert G. McHendrix) 

(A production of the WRC-TV Public Af- 
fairs Department, National Broadcasting 
Co., Washington, D.C.) 

Opening: Videotape recording of President 
Kennedy’s speech, National Guard Armory, 
November 29, 1962. 

Sound on VTR: President KENNEDY. Ge- 
nius can speak at any time, and the entire 
world will hear it and listen. Behind the 
storm of daily conflict and crisis, the drama- 
tic confrontations, the tumult of political 
struggle * * * the poet, the artist, the mu- 
sician, continues the quiet work of centuries, 
building bridges of experience between peo- 
ples, reminding man of the universality of 
his feelings and desires and despairs, and 
reminding him that the forces that unite are 
deeper than those that divide. 

Thus, art and the encouragement of art 
is political in the most profound sense, not 
as a weapon in the struggle, but as an in- 
strument of understanding of the futility of 
struggle between those who share man’s 
faith. 

ANNOUNCER. Ladies and gentlemen, Miss 
Helen Hayes. 
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Miss Hayes. Good evening. The words you 
have just heard were spoken by the 35th 
President of the United States on Novem- 
ber 29, 1962, at the National Guard Armory 
in the District of Columbia. The occasion 
was a closed-circuit television broadcast, the 
purpose of which was to raise funds for the 
National Cultural Center. Since then, the 
name of the Center has been changed— 
but not its purpose. That purpose was and 
is to enrich the whole cultural life of our 
society through a center for the performing 
arts in our Nation’s Capital. 

What are the performing arts? Some sage 
once suggested the term lively arts as 
being descriptive. The theater, music, the 
dance—all are lively, or at least they 
should be. What gives these media the 
life they should have are the works of the 
writer, the composer, the artist. Certain 
art forms were created right here in 
America. Musical comedy, jazz, many forms 
of contemporary serious music and dance— 
all were created in the freedom that is our 
society. And the poet. Certainly there 
were poets long before the New World was 
ever known to exist. But the American 
poet has brought his own extract to flavor 
the world of letters. That cold, snowy day 
in January 1961, an American poet was in- 
vited to the rostrum on the steps of the 
Capitol to immortalize the inauguration of a 
President. Remember these words, written 
and delivered by Robert Frost? 

(Film sequence of Robert Frost reading 
poem at inauguration, January 1961.) 

Miss Hayes. You might say I have a par- 
ticular interest in a center for the perform- 
ing, or lively, arts in our Nation’s Capital. 
I was born and raised here in Washington, 
D.C. And, as an actress, I participated in 
the performing arts. My interest may be 
particular, but I cannot presume to call it 
personal. For such a cultural center is 
something personal to all of us. 

Washington, D.C., is the Nation’s Capital 
to all of us. It is the focal point of our 
society—the center of our culture. 

The center of culture is honored in other 
capitals of the world; in France, for example, 
L’Opera in Paris. And in Tunisia, near the 
site of ancient Carthage. And in Vienna, 
city of Strauss the elder and Strauss the 
younger. And in Moscow, where political 
revolution could not deny the national 
legacy of Tchaikovsky. Rachmaninoff, and 
Rimski-Korsakov. 

But the United States is the only major 
country and Washington, D.C., the only 
major capital which fails to provide a na- 
tional forum for the performing arts. 

It is unfortunate, at a time when we are 
endeavoring to convince the world that our 
way of life provides the best environment for 
cultural development, that we should give 
the impression that we are indifferent to the 
arts. We are not indifferent. 

The National Gallery of Art—right here 
in Washington, where it should be—dis- 
plays some of the most renowned paint- 
ings of the world—and all of them belong 
to the people of the United States. It says 
so, in marble, right at the entrance. But 
we have been remiss in not providing for 
something more in the Capital of our Nation. 
We have been remiss in not giving recogni- 
tion to our great achievements in music, 
ballet, drama, and poetry. We have been 
remiss in not giving impetus to the artistic 
activities of local communities, such as the 
many fine local orchestras, opera companies, 
and theater groups across the land. We have 
been remiss in not honoring the art of other 
countries in a national setting. 

And what is more national, than the Fed- 
eral City that belongs to all the people of 
the United States? 
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In our Federal City, Washington, this is 
where your Cultural Center will be located. 
It will overlook the historic Potomac River. 

The building will be designed by architect 
Edward Durell Stone, and consist of three 
halls under the same roof: The symphony 
hall, with an approximate seating capacity 
of 2,750; an 1,100-seat theater for the 
staging of plays. The hall for opera, ballet, 
and musical theater will comfortably seat 
2,200 people. A roof garden will be available 
for band concerts, art exhibits, festivals, 
children's theater, theater-in-the-round, and 
restaurants. White marble facing will 
sheath the building, and it will be sur- 
rounded by a series of delicate steel columns 
encased in bronze with a gold finish. 

Adjacent to the new Theodore Roosevelt 
Bridge and the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
further down the parkway, the Center will 
be convenient to all parts of the Washington 
metropolitan area. The building will be 
within sight of the Lincoln Memorial, and 
within walking distance to the reflecting pool 
which connects the Memorial with the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

Ray Scherer of NBC News, is with Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy. They will 
now trace a little bit of modern history, bi- 
partisan in its span of a Republican and 
then a Democratic administration. 

Ray SCHERER. I wonder if you can tell us, 
Mr. Attorney General, something of the 
historical background of the Center, how it 
came into being. 

Attorney General RoBERT KENNEDY. In 
1958, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower, the Congress of 
the United States passed an act which au- 
thorized the creation of a national center 
for the performing arts in the District of 
Columbia. The act creating what was then 
known as the National Cultural Center pro- 
vided the land upon which the Center would 
be built, but stipulated that funds for the 
building must come from voluntary con- 
tributions of the American people. 

In January 1964, President Lyndon John- 
son signed into law the act dedicating the 
National Cultural Center as the official me- 
morial to John F. Kennedy in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The legislation received full bipartisan 
support in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. This, the last bill con- 
cerning the Center, authorized the appro- 
priation of Federal funds up to $15% million 
to match those raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions of the American people. 

While the authorization of the appropria- 
tion allows work on the Center to proceed 
sooner than previously anticipated, a sub- 
stantial sum has yet to be raised through 
public contribution. 

Miss Hayes has already described the Cen- 
ter to you. I should like to say that I per- 
sonally feel that both the design and the lo- 
cation are magnificent. I concur with Mr. 
Stone’s description of the site as “one of the 
most exciting and glorious settings for a pub- 
lic building in the world.” And I know that 
in arriving at these plans, the trustees have 
kept the concept of the Center well in mind 
and the exciting programs it will one day 
carry out. Now, let me tell you of still an- 
other program to be undertaken in the Cen- 
ter, in addition to providing a home for the 
performing arts. 

The story of our people, our society, our 
way of life; in short, the story of our 
Nation, will be on display in a most 
vivid manner. A place is to be set aside 
at the Center for the showing of films 
documenting the progress of that great ex- 
periment in freedom which began on a hot 
July day in Philadelphia 188 years ago. 
These documentaries will show how our 
freedom was gained and maintained, 
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through the efforts of Americans from all 
stations of life—in peace, and when it 
has been necessary for those Americans to 
defend their freedoms, in war. 

The story of America will be shown in the 
lives of our great men and women just as 
they were, not just the moments of vision 
and victory, but the unending toil that made 
their vision and victory—George Wash- 
ington saying that he had not only grown 
old but blind in the service of his coun- 
try; John Hancock, plagued by ill 
health during the Revolution—he died at 
an early age; George Washington Car- 
ver, single handedly making his scientific 
discoveries, often without aid of sufficient 
laboratory equipment; Douglas Mac- 
Arthur driving himself to pass the exams 
for West Point after missing years of study 
while on duty at lonely Army posts; 
President Kennedy pushing vigorously for 
the programs in which he believed, although 
suffering with severe pain for almost half 
his waking hours. 

These sacrifices are the price of the free- 
dom and the greatness of America. These 
lives must be the patterns for our lives if 
America is to achieve her destiny. 

I think that these documentaries can 
make a visit to Washington into a pilgrim- 
age. They will make us not only have 
knowledge of our national legacy, but to 
love it and to use it. My brother, President 
Kennedy, was constantly aware of the legacy 
that. allowed that noble experiment con- 
ceived in Philadelphia in 1776 to continue. 
And the effort of all who continue to make 
our country great is only appreciated when 
it is placed in the perspective of what has 
gone before. 

RAY SCHERER. That will be the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, if 
you, the American public wish it to be. For 
it will be your Center—yours through 
your contributions to build it—yours 
ee your visits and support once it is 

It will bear the name of a man all of us, 
despite personal partisanship, had grown to 
admire during the 3 short years he lived 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. The Cen- 
ter will be the only memorial to John F. 
Kennedy in the Federal City he loved. 

The Congress of the United States wanted 
it that way—dignity demands that it 
be that way—and we are sure he would 
have wanted it that way. What sort of man 
was John Fitzgerald Kennedy? We would 
not presume to answer that. His brother, 
the Attorney General, has given us some 
insight. But a man’s worth can only be de- 
termined by what he inspired in those 
around him. Merely by his presence, this is 
what he inspired 40,000 residents of 
West Berlin to do on June 26, 1963: 

(Film sequence showing President Ken- 
nedy’s arrival in Berlin in June 1963, and 
his “I am a Berliner” speech.) 

Attorney General ROBERT KENNEDY. It was 
not a partisan demonstration, that welcome 
in Berlin—for the people of West Berlin 
cared not if he was Republican or Democrat. 
To them he was the President of the United 
States. 

John F. Kennedy appreciated the arts— 
and it was his wish that they be pre- 
served and encouraged in the free society 
that encouraged men such as he to become 
President. 

Miss Hayes. Since the death of John F. 
Kennedy, streets, buildings, airports, and 
stadiums have been named for him— 
a concerted effort by the people whom 
he served to say: We'll remember you. 
By this building, devoted to those lively 
arts, we—the people of the United States— 
hope to say: This was a man, in the eyes 
of all of us who lived. Good night. 
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SENATE 
TueEspay, JuLy 28, 1964 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our shelter from life’s stormy 
blasts, and our eternal home: We come 
with confidence, not in our feeble hold 
of Thee, but in Thy mighty grasp of us 
as we trust the love that will not let us 
go. Undergird, we pray Thee, Thy serv- 
ants in the ministry of public affairs 
who, in this temple of a people’s hope, 
give their consent to enactments which 
mirror the Nation’s inflexible creed that 
by divine decree mankind everywhere is 
crowned with infinite worth and dignity, 
the right to abundant life, and unfet- 
tered freedom. 

Make our dedication to the national 
welfare, we pray Thee, a channel for 
the healing streams of Thy grace as, 
having been blessed with Thy love with- 
out measure, we may obey Thy behest— 
in an earth which now is one neighbor- 
hood, regardless of border or breed or 
birth—to love our neighbor as ourself. 

We make our prayer in the spirit of 
Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 27, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Harry C. 
McPherson, Jr., of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to the 
bill (S, 2881) to amend the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act to provide assistance to the 
State of Alaska for the reconstruction 
of areas damaged by the earthquake of 
March 1964, and subsequent seismic 
waves, and for other purposes, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
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ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. O’Brien of New York, 
Mr. Rivers of Alaska, Mr. Roysat, Mr. 
KYL, and Mr. ABELE were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R, 8451. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act, as amended, relat- 
ing to certain sales to common carriers or 
sleeping-car companies; 

H.R. 9975. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United States 
in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 9995. An act to amend the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability 
Act to allow credit to certain members of 
the U.S. Secret Service Division for periods 
of prior police service; and 

H.R. 11222. An act to amend the Horizon- 
tal Property Act of the District of Columbia 
to permit a condominium unit to be located 
on more than one floor of a building, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


H.R, 8451. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax Act, as amended, re- 
lating to certain sales to common carriers 
or sleeping-car companies; 

H.R, 9975. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation in the United 
States in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 9995. An act to amend the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability 
Act to allow credit to certain members of 
the U.S, Secret Service Division for periods 
of prior police service; and 

H.R. 11222. An act to amend the Horizon- 
tal Property Act of the District of Columbia 
to permit a condominium unit to be located 
on more than one floor of a building, and 
for other purposes. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request by Mr. MansFIELpD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Judiciary 
Committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request by Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


was authorized to meet during the ses- 


sion of the Senate today. 
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EXECUTIVECOMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


PRICING OF FEED MADE AVAILABLE FOR USE IN 
EMERGENCY AREAS 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to facilitate pricing of feed made available 
for use in emergency areas, to establish 
penalties for misuse of feed made available 
for relieving distress or for preservation and 
maintenance of foundation herds and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


INDEX TO REPORT OF SPECIAL STUDY OF THE 
SECURITIES MARKETS 


A letter from the Chairman, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an index to 
the report of the special study of the secu- 
rities markets; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(NoTrE.—Index was transmitted to the 
House of Representatives.) 


REPORT or FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Corporation, for the calendar year 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY PROCUREMENT OF 
SPECIAL TOOLING FOR PRODUCTION OF 
ENGINES FOR M-151 Utittry Trucks 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary procurement of 
special tooling for production of engines for 
M-151 utility trucks, Department of the 
Army, dated July 1964 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY REPAIR OF AERO- 
NAUTICAL SPARE PARTS AND COMPONENTS BY 
SAN ANTONIO AIR MATERIEL AREA 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary repair of aero- 
nautical spare parts and components by the 
San Antonio Air Materiel Area, Department 
of the Air Force, dated July 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON GRANTS UNDER PUBLIC Law 85-934 


A letter from the Deputy Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, Washington, D.C., re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that during fiscal 
year 1964 that Agency made no grants under 
authority of Public Law 85-934; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON Torr CLAIMS PAID BY CANAL ZONE 
GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Governor, Canal Zone 
Government, Balboa Heights, C.Z., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on tort 
claims paid by that Government, for the 
fiscal year 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the National Sojourners, Inc., 
at their national convention in San 
Francisco, Calif., relating to the protec- 
tion of personnel of the military forces 
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from downgrading and humiliation; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 9689. An act declaring a portion of 
Bayou Black and Bayou Terrebonne, La., 
nonnavigable waterways of the United States 
(Rept. No, 1245); and 

H.R. 11622. An act to permit the vessel 
U.S.S. Alabama to pass through the Panama 
Canal without payment of tolls (Rept. No. 
1243) 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 

H. Con. Res. 45. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Administrator of the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Corporation should cooperate with 
other governmental authorities in the United 
States and with Canadian authorities to 
reduce oil pollution (Rept. No. 1244). 

By Mr, SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2470. A bill to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to extend aid on account of 
defects in properties purchased with financ- 
ing assistance under chapter 37, title 38, 
United States Code (Rept. No, 1246). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and recom- 
mendation a list of records transmitted 
to the Senate by the Archivist of the 
United States, dated July 20, 1964, that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Paul F. Foye, Raymond J. Perry, and 
Ephraim P. Rivard, officers of the permanent 
commissioned teaching staff of the Coast 
Guard Academy, for promotion to the grade 
of captain, 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Tyler Thompson, of Maine, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Finland; 

Lucius D. Battle, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
United Arab Republic; 

Miss Margaret Joy Tibbetts, of Maine, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Norway; 

Winthrop G. Brown, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Republic 
of Korea; and 

Cecil B. Lyon, of New Hampshire, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Ceylon. 
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By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

John B. Duncan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 3086. A bill for the relief of Ailsa Mac- 

Intyre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 3037. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide for the acquisition, use, and dis- 
position of land within urban areas by Fed- 
eral agencies to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent in conformity with land utilization 
programs of affected local government and 
planning agencies, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskre when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S. 3038. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act, as amended, in respect of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr, HoLLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


FEDERAL URBAN LAND-USE ACT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill “to 
promote more harmonious intergovern- 
mental relations” by prescribing a uni- 
form policy and procedure whereby the 
General Services Administration shall 
acquire, use, and dispose of land in urban 
areas in a manner that shall be con- 
sistent with the highest and best use of 
such land and—to the extent possible— 
in accordance with the development ob- 
jectives of affected local jurisdictions. 

Within the next 40 years the number 
of people living in urban areas will dou- 
ble, as will the amount of land devoted 
to urban uses. Much of the land now 
being urbanized, as well as land which 
will unquestionably be subject to urban- 
ization in the future, is owned by the 
Federal Government and under the con- 
trol of a variety of Federal agencies. 

While the Federal Government is a 
major urban landholder and developer, 
the General Services Administration has 
not developed a consistent comprehen- 
sive urban land policy which promotes 
the highest and best use of the land it 
holds. Nor has the Federal Government 
established and maintained a regular 
policy of working and cooperating with 
local governments in assuring that its 
use of the land is compatible with their 
planning and development objectives. 

This lack of a Federal urban land-use 
policy contrasts with the objectives of 
many Federal agencies to positively en- 
courage comprehensive planning at the 
local level. 

As a condition to Federal aid, such 
planning must exist in the case of the 
urban renewal, Federal highway, open- 
space, sewerage treatment construction, 
and the air pollution programs. All re- 
quire good planning as a condition to 
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assistance. And several provide an ad- 
ditional allotment as an incentive for 
project conformance with metropolitan 
or regional objectives. 

The Federal agencies involved in these 
programs also put considerable stress on 
cooperation and coordination with local 
government and emphasize local con- 
trols and project initiation and direction 
by local governmental leadership. 

The most recent case of a Federal-lo- 
cal urban land-use conflict was in San 
Diego, where the GSA planned the sale 
of public land without determining 
whether the disposition proposal was in 
accordance with the city’s planning ob- 
jectives for the area. As it turned out, 
a large portion of one section of the land 
offered for sale in the Camp Elliot area 
by GSA could not be served by the city of 
San Diego with the sewer and water fa- 
cilities. Easements for access did not 
connect in any purposeful way with ex- 
isting street patterns in the area. Un- 
der present circumstances no purchaser 
of the land could legally get a building 
permit now to undertake construction, 
The brochure distributed by GSA to 
promote the sale of the Camp Elliot par- 
cels described the land as having a po- 
tential for housing and commercial use. 

Specifically, it is the purpose and in- 
tent of the proposed legislation to pro- 
vide a more uniform policy and proce- 
dure whereby the GSA, when entering 
into urban land transactions for or on 
behalf of Federal agencies, shall ac- 
quire, lease or dispose of Federal urban 
land in a manner that is consistent with 
the highest and best use of such land 
and in accordance with the planning and 
development objectives of the affected 
local governments. 

To accomplish this, the proposed legis- 
lation would require GSA, as a condi- 
tion to the sale or lease of Federal land, 
or the purchase or lease for Federal use, 
to carry out certain actions with the ap- 
propriate local governments. 

One such requirement would be that 
GSA must notify the local governing 
body at least 90 days in advance of its 
intent to sell, lease, or purchase land in 
the local government’s jurisdiction, Fur- 
ther, GSA would be prohibited from tak- 
ing any action in regard to the land in 
question during that 90-day period or 
until it had received written comment on 
the proposed action by the local govern- 
ment involved. 

GSA would not be bound to meet any 
or all objections raised by the local gov- 
ernment when action is finally taken, but 
GSA would be bound to file its report 
with the local government and take the 
local government’s reaction into account 
before finally acting. Further, GSA 
would be required to file with the Gov- 
ernment Operations and Public Works 
Committees of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate a full 
explanation if it ignored any objections 
raised by local governments. 

The bill specifies the type of informa- 
tion which GSA would be required to 
provide affected local governments when 
entering into urban land transactions or 
proposing a change in the use of urban 
land. It further specifies the informa- 
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tion to be announced to prospective pur- 
chasers of Federal urban land. 

I believe this kind of legislation can 
have far-reaching significance in im- 
proving Federal-local relationships. It 
is the kind of bill which all Members can 
conscientiously support, since its basic 
objective is to provide a uniform policy 
which would strengthen congressional 
oversight and promote more orderly 
urban development. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3037) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to provide for the acquisi- 
tion, use, and disposition of land within 
urban areas by Federal agencies to the 
greatest practicable extent in conformity 
with land utilization programs of af- 
fected local government and planning 
agencies, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. MUSKIE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL POWER 
ACT RELATING TO JURISDICTION 
OF FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk on behalf of myself and col- 
league, the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmatHers], a bill amending the 
Federal Power Act as amended in respect 
to jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission and ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3038) to amend the Fed- 
eral Power Act, as amended, in respect 
of the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission, introduced by Mr. HOLLAND 
(for himself and Mr. SMATHERS), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I also 
send to the desk a brief statement ex- 
plaining the bill and the purposes of the 
bill and ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD as a part of my statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorb, as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The purpose of this legislation is to clarify 
the Federal Power Act by further defining 
the limits of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction with respect to opera- 
tions of companies engaged in the sale and 
local distribution within a State of out-of- 
State electricity which has been received by 
such a company at or within the State bor- 
ders. 

In making this clarification the legisla- 
tion reaffirms and is thoroughly consistent 
with the original intent of the Congress in 
enacting the Federal Power Act; namely, 
that the act was to supplement and not sup- 
plant State regulation. 

The bill exempts from Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction local transactions 
between electric companies, and the exemp- 
tion for such local transactions is available 
whether the parties thereto are investor- 
owned or consumer-owned companies, or 
both. The bill preserves for the Federal 
Power Commission such jurisdiction as it 
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now has over sales at wholesale at a State 
line. It preserves for the Federal Power 
Commission the power to determine that a 
particular entity, whether consumer-owned 
or investor-owned, is a “public utility” by 
reason of its ownership and operation of 
electric facilities in more than one State or 
by reason of a sale at wholesale at a State 
line, and it also grants the Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction over local trans- 
actions at wholesale when one of the parties 
is a local electric system in more than one 
State and where one of the States involved 
requests the Commission to decide a matter 
as to which the States are unable to agree. 


——— 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO AP- 
PORTIONMENT OF STATE LEGIS- 
LATURES—PRINTING OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
July 23, 1964, I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 185) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relating to ap- 
portionment of State legislatures, and 
asked that it lie on the desk for 6 days 
for additional cosponsors. I now ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the joint reso- 
lution will be printed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 185, which has just been or- 
dered to be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
COMMISSION ON ETHICS IN THE 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—JOINT 
RESOLUTION PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate Joint Resolution 187, which will 
be stated. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 187) 
to establish a Commission on Ethics in 
the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes, was read the second time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 


PRIATION BILL, 1965—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. PROXMIRE submitted two 


amendments (Nos. 1149 and 1150), in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 10939) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1151) 

Mr. SPARKMAN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
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the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF TRAINED 
SCIENTISTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate has engaged in a great deal of 
debate about the cost of the space and 
defense programs. These programs are 
very costly and a heavy burden upon 
the American taxpayer, but I believe 
that there has been too little emphasis 
and too little understanding of the im- 
pact, especially of the space program, on 
the very serious shortage of trained 
scientists. 

From time to time reference has been 
made on the floor of the Senate to this 
subject. In 1962, I submitted two 
amendments, calling for a study of our 
scientific manpower so that we could 
establish clear priorities and know ex- 
actly where we stood with regard to this 
precious and limited national resource. 

A few days ago, the Washington 
Evening Star published an editorial in 
which it commented on the fact that 
the American Institute of Physics re- 
ported a gap existing between the num- 
ber of physicists and the jobs available 
to them. By 1970, the report declares, 
universities will have turned out approxi- 
mately 20,000 fewer physicists than the 
number needed. 

Mr. President, if we are going ahead 
with Government programs which are 
costly in dollars but even more costly in 
the limited supply of manpower, it seems 
to me that in the interests of national 
defense, in the interests of education, 
and in the interests of an orderly pro- 
gram we should know what we are doing 
and where we are going. 

I hope that in the future both the ad- 
ministration and Congress will be more 
alert to the very great pressures for this 
highly trained manpower. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial published in 
the Washington Evening Star for July 
23, 1964, entitled “Wanted: More Physi- 
cists,” printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WANTED: MORE PHYSICISTS 

At the height of the sputnik-inspired 
hearings on military preparedness in 1957, a 
good many Americans learned for the first 
time of our alarming shortage of trained 
engineers. 

Now comes word from the American Insti- 
tute of Physics that a gap also exists between 
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the number of physicists and the jobs avail- 
able to them. By 1970 their report declares, 
our universities will have turned out about 
20,000 fewer than the number needed. This 
does not include the major shortage of high 
school physics teachers, so vital to encourag- 
ing young men and women to enter this 
field. 

The problem is not confined to the United 
States. Britain has been worried for some 
time about her “brain drain,” as higher 
American salaries lure away her top scien- 
tists. The Soviet Union itself betrays an 
anxiety to encourage youth in this direction 
by the special privileges and pay to scientists. 

Looking at it subjectively, the American 
high school student—assuming that he goes 
on to take a college degree—faces a happy 
prospect today. At what other time in his- 
tory could he be assured that if he chose 
this discipline, with its many avenues of ex- 
citing discovery still open, he could expect a 
surplus of jobs with salaries ranging up to 
$18,000 in industry? The institute’s report 
should be carefully read by every youngster 
interested in science. Just incidentally, it 
furnishes one more argument in favor of the 
Washington area graduate school recently 
discussed by the President’s Committee on 
Public Higher Education. 


STRIP COAL MINING 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, several 
months ago, I introduced a bill in the 
Senate which, if enacted, would author- 
ize the making of a study of strip mining 
operations throughout the United States. 

The bill directed that the study ascer- 
tain what adverse impact, if any, strip 
mining had upon wildlife, fish life, agri- 
culture, water supplies, and the general 
economy of the communities in which 
the stripping was practiced. 

There were no hearings on the bill 
because the civil rights bill was being 
considered by the Senate, and conse- 
quently committees were limited in the 
time available to them to conduct hear- 
ings 


In the Appalachia bill, the administra- 
tion embodied my strip mining bill prac- 
tically in toto. Some slight modifica- 
tions were made, but in one of the chap- 
ters dealing with the restoration of 
mined lands, my bill is included. 

I have no objection to the adminis- 
tration using my proposal as part of 
Appalachia. But there is a phase of it 
which I cannot understand. In the 
chapter dealing with the restoration of 
mine lands, there are the following three 
provisions: First, the sealing of the deep 
mines that are allowing noxious liquids 
to flow into our streams; second, the 
quenching of fires that are in some deep 
mines in various States of the country; 
and third, the restoration of strip-mined 
lands. 

The administration has requested an 
authorization of $21,500,000 for these 
three operations. Under the study rec- 
ommended in the Appalachia bill, a time 
limitation of July 1, 1966, is set for the 
filing of the complete study and report. 

The fact that the study is being ordered 
and that it is to be filed on July 1, 1966, 
definitely conveys the thought that the 
administration is of the belief that before 
any moneys are expended on the restora- 
tion of private lands, the study ought to 
be completed. Yet the bill authorizes 
the spending of taxpayers’ money to re- 
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store private lands which have been 
butchered by the strip-mining process. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
thoroughly apparent that an inexplain- 
able inconsistency exists in the provisions 
of the bill. In the first place, a study is 
directed, and a report is to be made by 
July 1, 1966. In the second instance, dis- 
regarding the study, or not waiting for 
the report, it is directed that moneys 
may be spent for restoration purposes. I 
feel rather certain that the people of 
Ohio will ask the question: “On what 
theory shall we spend taxpayers’ money 
to restore the coverage and the utility of 
the strip-mined lands when those lands 
are owned by private individuals?” 

The bill provides that before moneys 
shall be expended to restore the usability 
of private lands, reservations or ease- 
ments must be obtained concerning the 
right of the public to use those lands. I 
am definitely of the opinion that a mis- 
take is being made. We should either 
abandon the study, or wait until the 
study is complete, before we begin spend- 
ing taxpayers’ money to restore the bar- 
ren lands to life with vegetation and 
growth, grasses, trees, and shrubs, the 
lands having been butchered by the strip 
miners. 

I make this statement today for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the 
Ohio taxpayers to this very serious issue. 

Mr. John L. Sweeney, a member of the 
White House staff, who helped draft the 
Appalachia phase of the bill, dealing 
with the study, made the statement to a 
newspaperman that no moneys may be 
expended in any State unless it is found 
that there are adequate laws within the 
State to make rehabilitation and res- 
toration of the land compulsory. 

There is no such provision in the bill. 
This matter will be challenged by me if 
the bill comes to the floor in its present 
form. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD a copy of a letter which I addressed 
this morning to the Honorable CARL W. 
RicH, a Representative from the State 
of Ohio, and to the Honorable WILLIAM 
HARSHA, a Representative from Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. The letter is on the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY 27, 1964. 
Hon. Car, W. RICH, 
Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The following is in 
reference to our telephone conversation this 
afternoon concerning my bill, S. 1013, a copy 
of which is enclosed, to provide for a study 
of strip and surface mining operations in the 
United States; and the inclusion of a sub- 
stantial portion of my bill in H.R. 11946, 
known as the Appalachia development bill. 


July 28 


At the outset, I would like to mention that 
all Federal agencies involved, including the 
Bureau of the Budget, Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of the Interior, and 
others have voiced approval of my bill. 

I now refer you to the section of H.R. 11946 
dealing with mining area restoration, which 
incorporates a great portion of my bill. 

In my opinion, the inclusion of a study of 
strip mining operations and land reclama- 
tion has no place in the Appalachia bill for 
the following reason—the Appalachia bill 
proposes to spend under the mining area 
restoration section up to $21,500,000 before 
any study is made. 

I have no pride in authorship, but it is 
obvious that the study will be practically a 
sham in face of the fact that under the 
Appalachia bill the administration is already 
proceeding with the spending of millions of 
dollars to restore strip mined lands. 

I now call your attention to the report by 
the President’s Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission of 1964, headed by the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. On page 24 of this 
report, under “Recommendations on Miner- 
als,” the following, in part, is stated: 

“The Federal Government, through the De- 
partment of the Interior, should— 

. 


“4, Develop through its Bureau of Mines 
more economical and practical means of re- 
ducing the formation and discharge of acids 
and alkalis from strip, auger, and under- 
ground mines. 

“5. Undertake, in cooperation with the 
States, private industry, and other Federal 
agencies, a study of strip- and auger-mining 
operations with a view to identifying appro- 
priate and practical measures to minimize 
adverse effects of mining operations. 

“The Federal Government, through the 
Department of Interior and other appropri- 
ate agencies, should: 

“6. Engage in research and demonstration 
activity in problems of surface subsidence 
resulting from mining operations. 

“Request for fiscal year 1965 (items 1-6): 
$3 million.” 

It is very obvious to me that the idea of 
the Federal Government at this time pour- 
ing millions of dollars into reclamation of 
land is a hasty and unsound suggestion. No 
one can deny that the responsibility for 
reclamation of strip-mined lands is strictly 
a responsibility of the mine operators. 

To help you in the study of the restoration 
provisions of the bill, the following facts 
are called to your attention. 

The mining area restoration section of the 
bill begins on page 19 and ends on page 23. 
The study of strip-mining problems pro- 
visions is started with on page 21, beginning 
with line 6 and ends on line 22 of page 23. 
Three types of services are to be rendered 
under the restoration program: 

1. The sealing and filling of voids in aban- 
doned coal mines. 

2. The extinguishing of fires. 

3. The restoring of strip-mined lands to 
a usable condition. 

A fourth service under this section of the 
bill is the studying of strip-mine problems 
and remedies. You will note that the $21,- 
500,000 is authorized for these four projects. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 


A TREACHEROUS TRUCE—A CLEAR 
INSIGHT INTO WORLD COMMU- 
NISM 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, our 

beloved Senate Chaplain, Dr. Frederick 

Brown Harris, is a man of a myriad tal- 

ents, whose insatiable appetite for learn- 

ing has led him on a quest for truth into 
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the most unusual and obtuse catacombs 
of human experience. 

In his inspiring column, “Spires of the 
Spirit,” Dr. Harris has explored one of 
the most insidious anomalies of our 
time—that which asserts the “mellow- 
ing” of communism even as the Com- 
munist conquest continues unabated on 
every continent and in every clime. 

Dr. Harris has titled last Sunday’s 
column in the Washington Star “A 
Treacherous Truce,” and he lays to rest 
allegations as to the “easing of tensions” 
with this statement, which I wholeheart- 
edly applaud: 

The truth is that whatever changes are 
evolving in the U.S.S.R. are going on in a 
controlled police state and are allowed be- 
cause they strengthen the regime and fur- 
ther the unalterable objective of world 
domination. 


Dr. Harris continues: 

The bitter division in world policy among 
the members of the Communist bloc has to 
do, not with the desire of one school of 
thought to be kinder to the West than the 
other, but because there is a radical differ- 
ence as to the methods by which the flame 
of freedom is to be extinguished everywhere. 
Their idea of coexistence is just an ominous 
lull in the war they are confident of winning. 


Our Chaplain’s eloquent appeal for 
cognizance in this age of treachery is 
best summed up with his assertion that: 

The one burning issue of these days of 
destiny is not peace, as many assume. It is 
freedom. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this observation of the Chap- 
lain of the U.S. Senate, which I consider 
one of the outstanding contributions to 
enlightment in this crucial juncture of 
history, be published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp with my remarks. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TREACHEROUS TRUCE 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain, U.S. Senate) 

In all directions the word now being broad- 
cast is that there is to be a letup in ten- 
sions so far as the threat of communism is 
concerned. The cold war is to be made at 
least lukewarm. Let us stop irritating the 
Kremlin den of thieves by constantly talking 
about captive nations. This altered attitude 
seems to be based on alleged changes which 
are going on in the Soviet Union and on the 
quarrel which has erupted between Red 
China and Red Russia. Both these assump- 
tions are loaded with dangerous boobytraps 
for the free world. The truth is that what- 
ever changes are evolving in the U.S.S.R. are 
going on in a controlled police state and are 
allowed because they strengthen the regime 
and further the unalterable objective of 
world domination. 

The bitter division in world policy among 
the members of the Communist bloc has to 
do, not with the desire of one school of 
thought to be kinder to the West than the 
other, but because there is a radical differ- 
ence as to the methods by which the flame 
of freedom is to be extinguished everywhere. 
Their idea of coexistence is just an ominous 
lull in the war they are confident of winning. 

It is because of that war-to-the-death 
policy of the most blasphemous system hu- 
manity has ever known that across the sky 
of this free land is written the fiery warning 
that the one burning issue of these days of 
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destiny is not peace as many assume. It is 
freedom. A passion for a spurious peace, 
when there is no just and righteous peace, 
finally degenerates into the coward’s whine, 
“Better Red than dead.” 

The menace of the godless conspiracy of 
communism is so real and so near that it is 
a tragedy when pulpits become sounding 
boards for a so-called peace which is divorced 
from righteousness. It is tragically true that 
in America today there are religious leaders 
advocating the kind of peace which is the 
objective of Soviet propaganda. They foster 
a false calm which they call peace, ignoring 
the dire fact that, as Secretary of State Rusk 
puts it, “With the Soviet Union peace be- 
comes a word to describe whatever condition 
will promote their world revolution.” 

What is being said in some religious quar- 
ters of this free land, and from some pulpits, 
utterly ignores the testimony of Dr, Arthur 
Voobus, who, in his native Estonia, saw the 
liquidation of everything for which the 
Christian Church stands. The methods em- 
ployed brought no protest from the church 
in the land of the bandits. From his pres- 
ent theological chair in Chicago this man of 
God cries out to those who seek accommoda- 
tion with these betrayers of the Great Head 
of the Church, “The Soviet rule extirpates 
every human value, obliterates the voice of 
conscience, violates the sense of morality, up- 
roots human virtues, and erases freedom of 
thought.” How can anyone in our free land 
who prizes liberty, and unrestrained oppor- 
tunity to practice and proclaim one’s faith, 
agree to soft-pedal heinous methods which 
betray and deny the things we hold most 
dear? 

Unfortunately the chief social concern of 
many top denominational officials, largely 
out of intimate touch with the masses of 
church members, is to exhort that in most 
public questions the church take the first 
turn to the left. There is a plentiful supply 
of literature aimed at brainwashing the local 
churches, as its members are propagandized 
to pursue the paths they are directed to take. 
When any public question is aired, repre- 
sentatives of many churches, joined in com- 
mon council, are always there to announce 
that they speak for so many millions of 
church members. They do nothing of the 
kind. The megaphones they put to their 
lips often broadcast only their individual 
opinions without reference to the thinking 
of the millions who make up the church 
membership of the Nation. In the present 
titanic global battle for the bodies and souls 
of men, the voices of such church-labeled 
organizations are strangely muted. Espous- 
ing coexistence they warn the Government 
to go slow in any action which tends to 
arouse the ire of dictator regimes. In such 
mistaken attitudes we cannot forget that 
the churches of England were told by their 
leaders to applaud when a Prime Minister 
took an umbrella to Munich—and no right- 
eous sword—and a glorious little democracy 
in the midst of Europe was thrown to the 
wolves. That nation is in chains now be- 
cause of a perfidy committed for “peace in 
our time.” 

A world organization of churches has even 
embraced as Christian colleagues puppets of 
the subservient Russian church who, as 
echoes of their master’s voice, acquiesced in 
vile and violent and untrue accusations 
against the United States when in Korea it 
flung its righteous might against the atheis- 
tic Communist juggernaut. 

Whatever menace to the freedom of the 
world the Chinese dragon may present in the 
future, it is the Russian bear which is now 
the present global threat. For that ruthless 
beast, as with us, it is all or nothing. In 
this crisis may the God of all truth give us 
a new breed of Rudyard Kiplings to see 
clearly in this grim day what he discerned 
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almost three-quarters of a century ago con- 
cerning that same marauding bear. It was 
then that this prophet-poet warned: 


“When he stands up like a tired man, totter- 

ing near and near, 

When he stands up as pleading, in waver- 
ing, manbrute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little, swinish eyes, 

When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril, the time of the 
truce of the bear.” 


BASIC ISSUES IN COMING 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
today’s Washington Post Walter Lipp- 
mann sets forth the basic issues in the 
coming presidential campaign with clar- 
ity and eloquence. President Johnson 
and Senator GOLDWATER differ, he sug- 
gests, on the role of military force in the 
present context of international rela- 
tions and on the question of whether or 
not there is major unfinished domestic 
business which should command the at- 
tention and resources of the Nation. Mr. 
President, because it is important that 
attention in the coming campaign is 
focused on the fundamental issues 
pointed up by Mr. Lippmann, I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 28, 1964] 
GOLDWATER VERSUS JOHNSON 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Comparing the Goldwater platform and 
speeches with the Johnson performance, one 
can begin to see, I think, that the two men 
differ on two overriding questions. The first 
is whether we must move toward or can 
move away from a thermonuclear show- 
down with the Soviet Union. The second is 
whether we should take up the unfinished 
business of internal reform and develop- 
ment, which has been interrupted by the 
wars of this generation. 

The Johnson administration has been pro- 
ceeding on the fundamental assumption 
that we can move away from thermonu- 
clear war, and that this enables us to deal 
with the unfinished internal business which 
we cannot afford to neglect any longer. 

The Johnson administration has taken off 
from the point which the Kennedy adminis- 
tration achieved—from the fact that the nu- 
clear showdown has already taken place. As 
a test of will, the showdown took place in 
the Cuban missile confrontration; as a test 
of nuclear capability, the showdown took 
place in the parallel Soviet and American 
nuclear tests which preceded the test ban 
treaty. In those tests both sides failed to 
win the radical breakthrough which would 
have changed the existing balance of nuclear 


American nuclear superiority was not chal- 
lenged by the tests. Nor was the fact 
changed that American superiority is very 
far short of American supremacy, that is to 
say, of American capacity to dictate a settle- 
ment to the Soviet Union. 

The net result is a balance of nuclear 
power in which both sides are mutually de- 
terred. Neither side can impose its will upon 
the other, neither can dominate its own 
allies, and neither can impose a military 
solution even on weak countries, such as Al- 
bania or Cuba or Vietnam. 
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As a result, there is a pause, a lull, an un- 
ratified truce, which cannot be altered dras- 
tically in our favor by brinkmanship, that is 
by threatening nuclear war. So thorough 
has been the showdown and so deeply have 
the minds of men been impressed by it that 
brinkmanship is out of date: it has been 
defiated into mere bluffing. 

This pause, this lull, this unratified truce 
is a condition which the American people 
have not known during the 30 years or more 
since Japan invaded Manchuria and Hitler 
rose in Germany. A whole generation of 
Americans have grown up in a time when the 
main preoccupation was war—the Second 
World War, the Korean war, the cold war. To 
the questions of how to avoid war, how to 
prepare for war, how to wage war, the Amer- 
ican people have had to give their prime at- 
tention, their best energy, enormous wealth 
and many lives. For this unavoidable pre- 
occupation with war a very big price has had 
to be paid. The price paid by the war gen- 
eration has been the neglect of the internal 
affairs of the Nation. 

The Johnson administration’s policy is 
based on the pause, the lull, the unratified 
truce—not on eternal peace, not on general 
disarmament, but on the achievement of a 
balance of nuclear power which establishes 
and compels an armistice in the cold war. 
Lyndon Johnson is the first American Presi- 
dent in a generation who has been free to 
turn much of his attention for awhile at least 
to the unfinished domestic business which 
for so long has had to be neglected. 

Senator GOLDWATER differs sharply from 
President Johnson both in his estimate of 
the condition of international affairs and 
in his beliefs about domestic affairs. Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER denies that there has been a 
showdown. Indeed, he rarely even mentions 
the Cuban missile confrontation. His belief 
is that we shall come to a series of show- 
downs, not only where there is revolutionary 
Communist activity but also when we come 
to give active American support to revolu- 
tionary movements in Eastern Europe and 
within the Soviet Union itself. 

If Senator GOLDWATER is right—that we 
must enter a period of showdowns until 
communism has been defeated throughout 
the world, it follows, of course, that our over- 
riding preoccupation in a Goldwater admin- 
istration would have to be war. This pre- 
occupation with war fits neatly into his con- 
servatism, into his conviction that there is 
no important unfinished business which calls 
for national action. 

These are it seems to me the basic Gold- 
water-Johnson issues. Is there a military 
pause? Is there unfinished national busi- 
ness which we can and must tend to? The 
more closely the campaign can be focused 
upon these two questions, the more sense it 
will make. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the concurrence of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], and the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1153, Senate bill 1666. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bil (S. 
1666) to amend section 3 of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, chapter 324, of 
the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), 
to clarify and protect the right of the 
public to information, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments, on page 
1, line 7, after the word “secrecy”, to 
strike out “in the public interest” and 
insert “for the protection of national se- 
curity”; on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“Register”, to insert “for the guidance of 
the public”; in line 4, after the word “or- 
ganization”, to strike out “including dele- 
gations by the agency of authority”; in 
line 6, after the word “which”, to insert 
“the officers from whom,”; in line 7, after 
the word “secure”, to strike out “infor- 
mation or” and insert “information”; in 
line 8, after the word “or”, to strike out 
“requests;” and insert “requests, or ob- 
tain decisions;”; in line 12, after the 
word “forms”, to strike out “available” 
and insert “available or the places at 
which forms may be obtained”; in line 
15, after the word “rules”, to insert of 
general applicability”; in line 17, after 
the word “interpretations”, to insert “of 
general applicability”; in line 18, after 
the word “agency”, to strike out “for the 
guidance of the public”; in line 20, after 
the word “going.”, to strike out “No” and 
insert “Except to the extent that he has 
actual notice of the terms thereof, no”; 
at the beginning of line 23, to strike out 
“organization, procedure, or other rule, 
statement, or interpretation thereof” and 
insert “matter”; in line 25, after the word 
“not”, to strike out “so published.” and 
insert “published therein or in a publi- 
cation incorporated by reference in the 
Federal Register.”; on page 3, line 4, after 
the word “matter”, to strike out “(1) is 
specifically exempted from disclosure by 
statute, or (2) involves any function of 
the United States requiring secrecy to 
protect the national defense and is spe- 
cifically exempted from disclosure by Ex- 
ecutive order or (3) relates solely to the 
internal employment rules and practices 
of any agency,” and insert “(1) is spe- 
cifically required by Executive order to 
be kept secret for the protection of the 
national defense or foreign policy; (2) 
relates solely to the internal personnel 
rules and practices of any agency; or (3) 
is specifically exempted from disclosure 
by statute,”; in line 17, after the word 
“and”, where it appears the first time, to 
insert “all”; in the same line, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “cases” and in- 
sert “cases,”; at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “all” and insert “those”; in 
the same line, after the word “interpreta- 
tions”, to insert “which have been”; in 
line 19, after the word “agency”, to strike 
out “and affecting” and insert “affect”; 
at the beginning of line 20, to strike out 
“public,” and insert “public and are not 
required to be published in the Federal 
Register,”; in line 23, after the word 
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“to”, where it appears the second time, 
to strike out “protect the public interest” 
and insert “prevent a clearly unwar- 
ranted invasion of personal privacy,”; on 
page 4, line 1, after the word “publishes”, 
to strike out “an opinion, order, rule, 
statement, or interpretation;” and insert 
“an opinion or order; and to the extent 
required to protect the public interest, 
an agency may delete identifying details 
when it makes available or publishes a 
rule, statement of policy, or interpreta- 
tion;”; at the beginning of line 6, to strike 
out “such cases” and insert “any case”; 
in line 9, after the word “providing”, to 
strike out “adequate” and insert “identi- 
fying”; in line 11, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “interpretation.” and insert 
“interpretation of general applicability.”; 
in line 12, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “No final or- 
der, opinion, rule, statement of policy, or 
interpretation” and insert “No final or- 
der or opinion may be cited as precedent, 
and no opinion, rule, statement of policy, 
or interpretation which is issued, 
adopted, or promulgated after the effec- 
tive date of this Act”; in line 19, after 
the word “this”, to strike out “subsec- 
tion.” and insert “subsection or unless 
prior to the commencement of the pro- 
ceeding all private parties shall have 
actual notice of the terms thereof.”; in 
line 24, after the word “make”, to insert 
“all”; on page 5, line 1, after the word 
“able”, to insert “to any person”; in line 
2, after the word “are”, to strike out 
“(1) specifically exempt from disclosure 
by statute; (2) specifically required by 
Executive order to be kept secret for the 
protection of the national defense; and 
(3) the internal memorandums of the 
members and employees of an agency re- 
lating to the consideration and disposi- 
tion of adjudicatory and rulemaking 
matters.”; after line 7, to insert: “(1) 
specifically required by Executive order 
to be kept secret for the protection of 
the national defense or foreign policy; 
(2) relates solely to the internal person- 
nel rules and practices of any agency; 
(3) specifically exempted from disclosure 
by statute; (4) trade secrets and other 
information obtained from the public 
and customarily privileged or confiden- 
tial; (5) intra-agency or interagency 
memorandums or letters dealing solely 
with matters of law or policy; (6) per- 
sonnel files, medical files, and similar 
matter the disclosure of which would 
constitute a clearly unwarranted inva- 
sion of personal privacy; and (7) in- 
vestigatory files until they are used in or 
affect an action or proceeding or a pri- 
vate party’s effective participation there- 
in; and (8) contained in or related to 
examination, operating, or condition re- 
ports prepared by, on behalf of, or for 
the use of any agency responsible for the 
regulation or supervision of financial 
institutions.” 

In line 23, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “The” and in- 
sert “Upon complaint, the”; on page 6, 
line 3, after the word “jurisdiction”, to 
strike out “upon complaint” and insert 
“to enjoin the agency from further with- 
holding, and”; in line 10, after the word 
“evidence.”, to insert “In the event of 
noncompliance with the court’s order, 
the district court may punish the re- 
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sponsible officers for contempt. Except 
as to those causes which the court 
deems of greater importance, proceed- 
ings before the district court as author- 
ized by this subsection shall take prece- 
dence on the docket over all other causes 
and shall be assigned for hearing and 
trial at the earliest practicable date and 
expedited in every way.”; in line 19, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “individual” 
and insert “final”; at the beginning of 
line 22, to insert “or foreign policy,”; on 
page 7, line 5, after the word from“, to 
strike out “Congress.” ” and insert “Con- 
gress.”; after line 5, to insert: 


(f) Private ParTY.—As used in this sec- 
tion, “private party” means any party other 
than an agency. 


And, after line 7, to insert: 


(g) EFFECTIVE Dare.—This amendment 
shall become effective one year following the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of chapter 324 of the Act of June 11, 1946 
(60 Stat. 238), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) PUBLICATION IN THE FEDERAL 
REGISTER.—Except to the extent that there 
is involved (1) any function of the United 
States requiring secrecy for the protection of 
national security or (2) any matter relating 
solely to the internal management of an 
agency, every agency shall separately state 
and currently publish in the Federal Register 
for the guidance of the public (A) descrip- 
tions of its central and field organization 
and the established places at which, the offi- 
cers from whom, and methods whereby, the 
public may secure information, make sub- 
mittals or requests, or obtain decisions; (B) 
statements of the general course and method 
by which its functions are channeled and 
determined, including the nature and re- 
quirements of all formal or informal proce- 
dures available, rules of procedure, descrip- 
tions of forms available or the places at 
which forms may be obtained, and instruc- 
tions as to the scope and contents of all 
papers, reports, or examinations; (C) sub- 
stantive rules of general applicability adopt- 
ed as authorized by law and statements of 
general policy or interpretations of general 
applicability formulated and adopted by the 
agency and (D) every amendment, revision, 
or repeal of the foregoing. Except to the 
extent that he has actual notice of the terms 
thereof, no person shall in any manner be 
required to resort to, or be bound or ad- 
versely affected by any matter required to be 
published in the Federal Register and not 
published therein or in a publication incor- 
porated by reference in the Federal Register. 

“(b) AGENCY OPINIONS, ORDERS, AND 
RuLes.—Except to the extent that matter 
(1) is specifically required by Executive order 
to be kept secret for the protection of the 
national defense or foreign policy; (2) re- 
lates solely to the internal personnel rules 
and practices of any agency; or (3) is spe- 
cifically exempted from disclosure by statute, 
every agency shall, in accordance with pub- 
lished rules, make available for public in- 
spection and copying all final opinions (in- 
cluding concurring and dissenting opinions) 
and all orders made in the adjudication of 
cases, and those rules, statements of policy, 
and interpretations which have been adopted 
by the agency, affect the public and are not 
required to be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, unless such opinions, orders, rules, 
statements, and interpretations are promptly 
published and copies offered for sale. To the 
extent required to prevent a clearly unwar- 
ranted invasion of personal privacy, an 
agency may delete identifying details when 
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it makes available or publishes an opinion 
or order; and to the extent required to pro- 
tect the public interest, an agency may de- 
lete identifying details when it makes avail- 
able or publishes a rule, statement of policy, 
or interpretation; however, in any case the 
justification for the deletion must be fully 
explained in writing. Every agency also 
shall maintain and make available for public 
inspection and copying a current index pro- 
viding identifying information for the pub- 
lic as to each final order, opinion, rule, state- 
ment of policy, and interpretation of gen- 
eral applicability. No final order or opinion 
may be cited as precedent, and no opinion, 
rule, statement of policy, or interpretation 
which is issued, adopted, or promulgated 
after the effective date of this Act may be re- 
lied upon, used, or cited as precedent by an 
agency against any private party unless it 
has been indexed and either made available 
or published as provided in this subsection 
or unless prior to the commencement of 
the proceeding all private parties shall have 
actual notice of the terms thereof. 

„(e) AGENCY Recorps,—Every agency shall, 
in accordance with published rules stating 
the time, place, and procedure to be followed, 
make all its records promptly available to 
any person except those particular records 
or parts thereof which are (1) specifically 
required by Executive order to be kept secret 
for the protection of the national defense or 
foreign policy; (2) relates solely to the in- 
ternal personnel rules and practices of any 
agency; (3) specifically exempted from dis- 
closure by statute; (4) trade secrets and 
other information obtained from the public 
and customarily privileged or confidential; 
(5) intra-agency or interagency memoran- 
dums or letters dealing solely with matters 
of law or policy; (6) personnel files, medical 
files, and similar matter the disclosure of 
which would constitute a clearly unwar- 
ranted invasion of personal privacy; and 
(7) investigatory files until they are used 
in or affect an action or proceeding or a 
private party's effective participation there- 
in; and (8) contained in or related to ex- 
amination, operating, or condition reports 
prepared by, on behalf of, or for the use of 
any agency responsible for the regulation or 
supervision of financial institutions. Upon 
complaint, the district court of the United 
States in the district in which the 
complainant resides, or has his principal 
place of business, or in which the 
agency is situated shall have jurisdiction 
to enjoin the agency from further with- 
holding, and to order the production 
of any agency records or information improp- 
erly withheld from the complainant by the 
agency and to assess against the agency 
the cost and reasonable attorney’s fees 
of the complainant. In such cases the 
court shall determine the matter de novo 
and the burden shall be upon the agency to 
sustain its action by a preponderance of the 
evidence. In the event of noncompliance 
with the court's order, the district court may 
punish the responsible officers for contempt. 
Except as to those causes which the court 
deems of greater importance, proceedings 
before the district court as authorized by 
this subsection shall take precedence on the 
docket over all other causes and shall be 
assigned for hearing and trial at the earliest 
practicable date and expedited in every way. 

“(d) AGENCY PROCEEDINGS.—Every agency 
having more than one member shall keep a 
record of the final votes of each member in 
every agency proceeding and except to the 
extent required to protect the national de- 
fense or foreign policy, such record shall be 
available for public inspection. 

“(e) LIMITATION Or EXEMPTION.—Nothing 
in this section authorizes withholding of in- 
formation or limiting the availability of rec- 
ords to the public except as specifically 
stated in this section, nor shall this section 
be authority to withhold information from 
Congress. 
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“(f) PRIVATE Parry.—As used in this sec- 
tion, ‘private party’ means any party other 
than an agency. 

“(g) EFFECTIVE Date.—This amendment 
shall become effective one year following the 
date of the enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I am gratified that the Senate is today 
considering this important piece of leg- 
islation. The bill’s enactment is long 
overdue. In the words of Madison, who 
was the chairman of the committee 
which drafted the first amendment of 
our Constitution: 

Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, 
and a people who mean to be their own gov- 
ernors must arm themselves with the pow- 
er knowledge gives. A popular government 
without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce 
or a tragedy or perhaps both. 


At no time in our history has this 
been more true than it is today, when 
the vastness of our Government and its 
myriad of agencies makes it so difficult 
for the electorate to obtain that “popu- 
lar information” of which Madison 
spoke. Only when one further considers 
that the hundreds of departments, 
branches, and agencies are not direct- 
ly responsible to the people, does one be- 
gin to understand the great importance 
of having an information policy of full 
disclosure. 

Although the theory of an informed 
electorate is so vital to the proper opera- 
tion of a democracy, there is nowhere in 
our present law a statute which afflrma- 
tively provides for a policy of disclosure. 
Many witnesses on S. 1666 testified that 
the present public information section of 
the Administrative Procedure Act has 
been used more as an excuse for with- 
holding than as a disclosure statute. 

Section 3 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, that section which S. 1666 
would amend, is full of loopholes which 
allow agencies to deny legitimate infor- 
mation to the public. It has been shown 
innumerable times that withheld infor- 
mation is often withheld only to cover 
up embarrassing mistakes or irregulari- 
ties. 

This coverup must be stopped, and 
this bill takes a forward step in that di- 
rection. 

A government by secrecy benefits no 
one. It injures the people it seeks to 
serve; it damages its own integrity and 
operation. It breeds distrust, dampens 
the fervor of its citizens and mocks 
their loyalty. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate to pass this bill as reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
hearings which we have held and in the 
many discussions the committee has had, 
two things have become crystal clear. 

The first is the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act which covers the conduct of the 
proceedings of the myriad of administra- 
tive agencies, those that are called inde- 
pendent as well as those that are housed 
within the departments in the executive 
branch, must be revised if these agen- 
cies are to cope with the ever-increasing 
workload and problems before them and 
the public is to be adequately informed 
about agency proceedings and the other 
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actions of Government departments and 
agencies. 

The second is that there is a wide 
disagreement on what reforms should be 
made. It seems that it all depends on 
whose ox is being gored. 

The American Bar Association, the 
press, and the people of this country 
favor reforms which the Government de- 
partments and agencies seem to gen- 
erally oppose. These departments and 
agencies have been invested by us in the 
Congress with certain functions and 
duties in the administration of programs 
we have authorized. They hand out 
grants or benefits or regulate segments 
of our economy or prosecute those who 
violate the law within their jurisdiction. 
And from that interest in the outcome 
there flows the result that the adminis- 
trative agencies want one kind of a pro- 
cedure and the members of the public 
who come before these agencies in some 
form of opposition or supplication or 
petition want another kind of procedure 
to be used in the presentation and deci- 
sion of these matters. 

I am afraid that that means the bur- 
den of devising the proper procedures 
falls upon us in the Congress who have 
established the administrative system. 
We must contrive the best possible pro- 
cedures taking into account all the vari- 
ous viewpoints and this we have tried 
and are trying to do. 

This legislation which we have before 
us now is of the greatest importance be- 
cause fair and just administrative pro- 
ceedings require, first of all, that the 
people know not only what the statutory 
law is, but what the administrative rules 
and regulations are, where to go, who to 
see, what is required and how they must 
present their matter. They must be in- 
formed in advance about the decisions 
which the administrative agencies and 
departments may use as precedent in 
determining their matter and whether 
these decisions were unanimous or di- 
vided. And, they should have the same 
right to the inspection of the informa- 
tion which the government may use 
against them as they would have to in- 
spect the information which some pri- 
vate party might use against them. In 
addition, section 3 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act has a broader purpose. 
It provides the means by which the peo- 
ple of this country can become informed 
and thus be able to scrutinize the activi- 
ties and operation of their Government. 

Mr. President, in these few words I 
have probably summed up the basic ele- 
ments of section 3 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act as Congress intended it 
to be when it passed that bill just 2 years 
short of two decades ago. It was made 
crystal clear at that time in the report 
of the Judiciary Committee which said: 

The public information requirements of 
section 3 are in many ways among the most 
important, far-reaching, and useful provi- 
sions of the bill. For the information and 
protection of the public wherever located, 
these provisions require agencies to take the 


mystery out of administrative procedure by 
stating it. 

The introductory clause states the only 
general exceptions. The first, which excepts 
matters requiring secrecy in the public in- 
terest, is necessary but is not to be construed 
to defeat the purpose of the remaining pro- 
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visions. It would include confidential op- 
erations in any agency, such as some of the 
investigating or prosecuting functions of 
the Secret Service or the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, but no other functions or 
operations in those or other agencies. 
Closely related is the second exception, of 
matters relating solely to internal agency 
management, which may not be construed to 
defeat other provisions of the bill or permit 
withholding of information as to operations 
which remaining provisions of this section 
or of the whole bill require to be public or 
publicly available. 


With respect to subsection (a) the 
committee said: 

The subsection forbids secrecy of rules 
binding or applicable to the public, or dele- 
gations of authority. 


Concerning the need for subsection (b) 
the committee said: 

Some agencies published sets of some of 
their decisions, but otherwise the public is 
not informed as to how and where they may 
see decisions or consult precedents. 


The Judiciary Committee of the House, 
in a report submitted by the late Repre- 
sentative Walter, who was active in this 
field up to the day of his death, said: 

The public information provisions of sec- 
tion 3 are among the most useful provisions 
of the bill. The general public is entitled 
to know agency procedures and methods or 
to have the ready means of knowing with 
certainty. This section requires agencies to 
disclose their setups and procedures, to pub- 
lish rules and interpretations intended as 
guides for the solution of cases, and to pro- 
ceed in consistent accordance therewith until 
publicly changed. 


In describing the bill on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, on May 24 
of that same year, the late Francis 
Walter said: 

Public information requirements of sec- 
tion 3 are among the most important and 
useful provisions of the bill. Excepted are 
matters requiring secrecy in the public in- 
terest—such as certain operations of the 
Secret Service or FBI—and matters relating 
solely to the internal management of an 
agency. 


And, with respect to the public records 
subsection he said: 

Section 3(c) also requires agencies to make 
matters of official record available to inspec- 
tion except as by rule it may require them 
to be held confidential for legal cause. 


Now what do we have today? Refusal 
on top of refusal of Government agen- 
cies and departments to make available 
to the public that information which 
affects the public. In overruling the 
contention of a Federal agency, a judge 
of the U.S. District Court said earlier 
this year: 

If the report of the experts employed by 
the Commission is accurate, then the public 
has a right to know these facts. 


Just the other day I noted an article 
under a headline “Secrecy Is Criticized 
on Federal Projects.” This charge was 
leveled by the chairman of the Arlington 
County Board who was reported as 
saying: 

It is always a secret, closed meeting when 
Federal projects are discussed. They don’t 
make it public knowledge, so that when it is 


all ready the President can present a fait 
accompli, 
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That is fine for the President, he said, 
“but it certainly fouls up any planning 
we do for the area.” So we have a situ- 
ation where Federal Government agen- 
cies keep their plans for spending the 
peoples money secret, at taxpayers ex- 
pense because the local governments 
cannot take these Federal plans into ac- 
count in their own planning. 

Then, Mr. President, we have another 
type of example which I consider even 
more significant because it must effect 
every citizen of this country, as an indi- 
vidual, at one time or another. The 
particular example which I am going to 
cite involves something as simple as crop 
acreage allotments. The work is per- 
formed by local committees under the 
direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A little over a year ago I received 
a complaint from one of my constituents 
that he felt his corn acreage allotment 
had been unfairly reduced. He had 
asked the local committee why and they 
said they had information against him. 
He asked what that information was in 
order that he could meet it with his own 
evidence but they denied his request. 
Then he brought his complaint to me. 
I took the matter up with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, asking that an in- 
vestigation be made of his complaint 
that he had never been shown the evi- 
dence against him. In due course I re- 
ceived a reply which said: 

Included in the records of this case are 
statements from farmers having knowledge 
of the history acreage of this farm which 
were obtained by the county committee on a 
confidential basis. For county committees 
to divulge the source of information re- 
ceived in confidence, when release of the in- 
formation would impair the legitimate in- 
terest of persons supplying the information, 
would not in our opinion be proper and 
would result in less effective administration 
of programs at the local level. 


I was not satisfied with this reply. It 
is a basic tenent of our law that if a man 
is accused, he is entitled to know the evi- 
dence against him and to confront his 
accusers. I, therefore, requested from 
the Department of Agriculture “the spe- 
cific authority relied upon by the De- 
partment in connection with its position 
on this matter.” 

This time the answer came back from 
the head of the Department, Secretary 
Freeman. I want to read to you from 
that letter: 


This is in reply to your letter of July 17, 
1962, requesting advice as to specific author- 
ity relied upon by the Department of Agri- 
culture in withholding from a producer the 
names of persons supplying information ad- 
verse to him in connection with his par- 
ticipation in the feed grain program, 

Department regulations governing the 
availability of information from records com- 
ply with the requirements of section 3 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, 5 U.S.C. 1002. 
Such section provides as follows: 

“SECTION 3. Except to the extent that 
there is involved (1) any function of the 
United States requiring secrecy in the public 
interest, or (2) any matter relating solely to 
the internal management of the agency. 

“(c) PUBLIC RECORDS.—Save as otherwise 
required by statute, matters of official record 
shall in accordance with published rule be 
made available to persons properly and di- 
rectly concerned except information held 
confidential for good cause found.” 
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536(b) [of the Department’s regulation] 
constitutes a statement of those matters 
considered to be confidential. 


Thus, the Department of Agriculture 
is saying that the evidence against any 
farmer in this country can be withheld 
from him because it is “information held 
confidential held for good cause found.” 
No wonder there is such interest in re- 
vising the Administrative Procedure Act 
as we have in this bill, to protect against 
such departmental and agency abuse. 

Mr. President, this bill to revise sec- 
tion 3 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act is one step along the way of our dif- 
ficult journey through the labyrinth of 
administrative procedure. It takes some 
of the twists and turns and some of the 
blind alleys out of those procedures. It 
will permit the people of this country to 
move with greater understanding and 
knowledge along a less tortuous path in 
their dealings with the Government. 
This is an essential step unless we wish 
to perpetuate the wall which the zeal- 
ous Government servants have built 
around their actions—a wall which di- 
vides the people from their Government 
and which should be torn down. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1219), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Section 3 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, that section which S. 1666 would amend, 
is full of loopholes which allow agencies to 
deny legitimate information to the public. 
It has been shown innumerable times that 
withheld information is often withheld only 
to cover up embarrassing mistakes or irregu- 
larities and justified by such phrases in sec- 
tion 3 of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
as—“requiring secrecy in the public inter- 
est,” “required for good cause to be held con- 
fidential,” and “properly and directly con- 
cerned.” 

It is the purpose of the present bill (S. 
1666) to eliminate such phrases, to establish 
a general philosophy of full agency disclosure 
unless information is exempted under clearly 
delineated statutory language and to provide 
a court procedure by which citizens and the 
press may obtain information wrongfully 
withheld. It is important and necessary 
that the present void be filled. It is essen- 
tial that agency personnel, and the courts as 
well, be given definitive guidelines in setting 
information policies. Standards such as “for 
good cause” are certainly not sufficient. 

At the same time that a broad philosophy 
of “freedom of information” is enacted into 
law, it is necessary to protect certain equally 
important rights of privacy with respect to 
certain information in Government files, such 
as medical and personnel records. It is also 
necessary for the very operation of our Gov- 
ernment to allow it to keep confidential cer- 
tain material, such as the investigatory files 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

It is not an easy task to balance the oppos- 
ing interests, but it is not an impossible one 
either. It is not necessary to conclude that 
to protect one of the interests, the other 
must, of necessity, either be abrogated or 
substantially subordinated. Success lies in 
providing a workable formula which encom- 
Passes, balances, and protects all interests, 
yet places emphasis on the fullest responsible 
disclosure. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
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mittee amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the committee 
amendments will be considered en bloc. 
Without objection, the amendments are 
agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
a engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


COMPETITION OF STATES AND 
CITIES FOR INDUSTRY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
Thursday, June 4, 1964, issue of the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle there is 
carried an article entitled “States and 
Cities Compete for Industrial Suprem- 
acy,” by Eugene Van Cleef, Department 
of Geography, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, 

In the introductory paragraph preced- 
ing this article, it is stated: 

States and cities competing against each 
other to entice companies to move or expand 
into their areas are not expected to better 
their past unsuccessful records. Even the 
issuance of tax-exempt industrial revenue 
bonds is given no chance for success once 
full-scale retaliatory competition sets in. 
Attention is directed to: (1) the way physi- 
cal distances have shrunk making almost all 
markets accessible; (2) the growing impor- 
tance of research, educational and cultural 
facilities to industrial location; (3) the 
amount of investment behind each employee 
which makes plant moves a more serious 
matter than before; and (4) rising oppor- 
tunities in exports which can provide more 
jobs and expansion without the necessity of 
relocation. 


Dr, Van Cleef has given much of his 
time and efforts and studies in acquaint- 
ing himself with all of the complexities 
and infiuences which cause industrialists 
and manufacturers to settle in certain 
communities. His knowledge is so broad 
in scope that what he has to say is well 
worth consideration. 

All who are devoting time to this sub- 
ject of acquiring new industries with 
their incidential new jobs for their com- 
munities, I am sure will find the article 
of Dr. Van Cleef most informative and 
interesting. 

It is my judgment that the article very 
thoroughly deals with this subject. It 
points out especially that various gov- 
ernmental units are providing money for 
the building of plants and the supplying 
of land, and that when one State does it, 
another State will do it; finally all are 
doing it, and they are brought back to 
the identical position which they occu- 
pied at the beginning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATES AND CITIES COMPETE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
SUPREMACY 
(By Eugene Van Cleef) 


States and cities competing against each 
other to entice companies to move or ex- 
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pand into their areas are not expected to 
better their past unsuccessful records, Even 
the issuance of tax-exempt industrial rev- 
enue bonds is given no chance for success 
once full-scale retaliatory competition sets 
in. Attention is directed to: (1) the way 
physical distances have shrunk making al- 
most all markets accessible; (2) the growing 
importance of research, educational, and cul- 
tural facilities to industrial location; (3) the 
amount of investment behind each employee 
which makes plant moves a more serious 
matter than before; and (4) rising oppor- 
tunities in exports which can provide more 
jobs and expansion without the necessity of 
relocation, 

States, and cities too, have long sought 
to attract new industries on the theory that 
industries mean jobs, jobs mean buyers, and 
buyers mean profit and prosperity. At the 
turn of the century cities were more active 
than States in the endeavor to entice manu- 
facturers but today with considerable unem- 
ployment and with encouragement from 
Uncle Sam, the States are zealously seeking 
as never before, to assist cities to acquire 
new industries. Obviously, the question 
arises in the mind of the investor, can this 
effort pay out? 

A half century ago, inducements held out 
to existing industries or those only in the 
blueprint stage, used such generous offers 
as free land, no taxes for varying length of 
time, 5 or 10, or more years, the rehabilita- 
tion of vacant buildings to suit needs, and 
still other plums, Capital too, was made 
available. Then, of course, there were sales 
arguments which cited the geographical ad- 
vantages of particular locations and sites, 
abundant and skilled labor, no strikes, and 
many other presumably favorable factors. 
Unfortunately, the returns from their cam- 
paigns were never encouraging; quite the 
contrary, they were so disappointing that 
within relatively short periods of time these 
intensive programs were abandoned, 

Without mentioning the names of cities, 
we cite two cases of failure. In Minnesota, 
some years ago, considerable sums of money 
were collected from the leading business or- 
ganizations in a certain city for staging a 
vigorous effort to attract industries. The 
purpose was to diversify manufacturing 
activities locally, and thereby to provide for 
greater economic stability. A few small pro- 
ducers were brought in, one, a men’s cap 
manufacturer, another, a cigarmaker, a 
third, a producer of novelties, and some 
others of a similar order. The number of 
persons employed in these new industries 
was unimpressive. Further efforts were 
abandoned. In the State of Ohio, the retail 
merchants in a fair-sized urban center, be- 
lieving more industry would yield more work- 
ers and therefore, more customers, orga- 
nized an industrial bureau with a rather 
high salaried director. Following about a 2- 
year effort and negligible returns the busi- 
nessmen saw the light of day and dissolved 
their bureau. Many more cases of futility 
can be cited, but this would only be repeti- 
tious. 

Currently, Florida, Arizona, California, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other 
States are spending considerable sums of 
money in their search for new industries or 
for branch plants of those firms successful 
elsewhere. It would be strange, indeed, if 
they were not also seeking U.S. Goyernment 
establishments of various sorts. The States 
are slowly but surely learning, however, that 
unlike advertising their landscapes, their 
climates, and other touristic attractions 
which call for the respondent to take up 
only temporary residence, advertising for in- 
dustries which must make substantial in- 
vestments primarily with the idea of perma- 
nence in mind, is quite another matter. 


POTENTIAL PROSPECTS 


The categories into which potential pros- 
pects fall are three in number, namely, (1) 
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industries which have failed to prosper 
where they now are, (2) branch plants and 
(3) new industries. If it can be demon- 
strated that the first category consists of 
industries which have not done well due to 
causes other than poor management, it may 
contain some possibilities. Investors, how- 
ever, will want to scrutinize these firms with 
the greatest of care. The risk is likely to be 
great. The second category includes better 
risks but the number of branch plants likely 
to be established in any year is hardly suffi- 
cient to serve every State or to warrant the 
expenditure of money and energy to bring 
in a substantial assortment of plants. The 
third category generally calls for new in- 
vestment capital and once again proposals 
require detailed analysis. Capital in itself 
carries no magic. It is generally available 
where profit is possible. Market analyses 
must demonstrate that the product involved 
is in demand. In addition, good manage- 
ment and effective leadership should be 
assured. 

Returns from campaigns to acquire indus- 
tries have been so unsatisfactory that State 
governments have stepped into the picture 
to augment local efforts, in the hope that 
through extolling the virtues of the State, 
the power to attract might become well- 
nigh irresistible. In the light of these cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the urging of 
businessmen by the National Government to 
bring about increased employment as a way 
to stabilize the economy, it seems desirable 
to determine whether current procedures are 
any better than were those in a former day. 

Fifty years ago, even 25 years ago, there 
seemed to be logic in advertising the indus- 
trial virtues of a region in terms of its ready 
accessibility to raw materials, and to mar- 
kets, the availability of cheap fuel and pow- 
er, excellent rail facilities, abundant skilled 
labor, personnel with outstanding executive 
ability, moderate living costs, and other 
such factors as are conducive to forwarding 
business activities. As we look back and 
note that these attractive features did not 
induce many industries to move from one 
location to another we wonder necessarily 
whether citing them today can give the pro- 
moters any greater encouragement. Cer- 
tainly, advertising skills have improved, 
Management techniques have advanced, 
markets have expanded well beyond the na- 
tional boundaries, more capital than ever is 
available and the financial machinery for 
propelling industries shows greater efficiency. 
Not to be overlooked, however, is the fact 
that the present “modus vivendi” of the 
masses stands out in contrast with what it 
was only a few years ago and accordingly 
adjustments must be made. 

DISTANCES HAVE SHRUNK 

Transportation facilities have shrunk the 
Nation from a size that involved distances 
measured in days to distances measured in 
hours. People as well as capital are more 
mobile than ever. Chambers of commerce 
which formerly could boast that half the 
Nation’s population was within a night's 
ride can now point to all of the population 
being within a few hours ride. They can eyen 
include most of the people of an entire 
continent, and if located along the Atlantic 
seaboard they can add the peoples of Western 
Europe. The retail merchants along Fifth 
Avenue, New York, are threatened as never 
before with competition from the proprietors 
of shops on Regent Street in London or on 
the Avenue de l'Opera in Paris. The steel 
mills of Ohio and Pennsylvania find them- 
selves in competition with the “nearby” 
Ruhr Valley mills. 

RESEARCH AND CULTURAL FACILITIES 


In contrast with only a few decades ago 
research plays a major role in business. Not 
only are men and women trained in numbers 
far in excess of those formerly available, but 
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major institutions including our universi- 
ties wield an unprecedented influence in our 
industrial progress. Manufacturers vie with 
one another to acquire research workers and 
to underwrite special projects in the educa- 
tional institutions of the Nation. Not only 
has research in itself received unusual sup- 
port but this facility, wherever it may occur, 
is cited as a major attraction for industrial 
growth. Research in all of its aspects, com- 
bined with the existence of an outstanding 
educational and cultural environment asso- 
ciated with a given locality has an industrial 
value which is unprecedented. 

These various, more or less new aspects 
of life as we know them today, present a 
picture so different from that of the past as 
to demand different approaches to develop- 
ing ways and means for increasing the in- 
dustrial activities of the States. Investment 
per employee in industry is so formidable 
an item that transfer of a plant from one 
area to another requires closer scrutiny than 
ever before. Figures for the investment per 
employee vary widely, but an estimated aver- 
age for the Nation, placed at $18,000 to 
$20,000 per job is almost staggering. Ap- 
parently, with the greater accessibility we 
have now to nearly all of the elements re- 
quired for a successful venture, it seems to 
be more economical to move these elements 
to the place where they can be applied to 
production than to move the plant itself. 


INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BONDS COMPETITION 


The latest device to attract industries; 
namely, tax-free industrial revenue bonds 
offered by cities and villages under State 
authority is likely to go the way of other 
proffered proposals down through the years. 
If this lure should prove notably successful 
in one State all States will adopt the idea; 
in fact, many have already authorized such 
bonds. Ultimately all the States would find 
themselves operating upon essentially equal 
terms. In consequence, the various com- 
munities would have to revert to their for- 
mer advertising of their respective unique 
geographic and economic advantages. This 
would leave them with their problem of 
acquiring new industries and with their ac- 
companying job opportunities, still un- 
solved. 

If various factors we have noted are real, 
as they surely are, then today’s efforts to 
entice industries from where they are to 
some other place, or to induce men to or- 
ganize new companies, would seem not to 
give any greater promise of success than 
in days past. What then can be done to 
create new jobs in satisfactory number? 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


To the three categories of sources of job 
creators, cited earlier, there is still a fourth 
we can add which has too long been ne- 
glected; namely, expansion through inter- 
national trade, more especially, exporting. 
We do not criticize adversely, the existence 
of industrial department in chambers of 
commerce or the organization in State gov- 
ernments of industrial development bureaus 
or any similar organizations set up to sup- 
ply data to persons or corporations inter- 
ested in establishing manufacturing plants. 
They can be most helpful. On the other 
hand. we emphasize the fact, based upon 
the experience of many observers that few 
plants are erected in particular localities 
because their construction was initiated by 
outside influences. Successful industrialists 
are intelligent men. Although there is no 
harm in a State bringing to their attention 
its own favorable facilities, the probabili- 
ties are that the executives are already rea- 
sonably well informed as to the conditions 
in regions to which they may be contem- 
plating a possible move. As for the source 
of supply of capital they might possibly re- 
quire, this as always, is procurable from 
private sources, if a firm has a solid credit 
reputation. So it is, that we look to an 
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alternative; namely, the export market as 
a good longrun op ty for trade in- 
creases and the creation of additional jobs. 

Considering the efforts of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, and local foreign trade groups, 
it is rather surprising, not to say disappoint- 
ing, that more firms do not take advantage 
of the world market. We note the fact, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, that 
the number of persons employed in the pro- 
duction, transportation, and marketing of 
goods for export in 1960 was only 1,300,000 
out of a total of roundly 16,600,000 
employed in all manufacturing plants. Of 
this number half were directly concerned 
with exporting and the remainder were in 
supporting industries, These figures do not 
include workers in firms employing fewer 
than 100 persons and exporting less than 
$25,000 of goods annually. Neither do the 
figures include such activities as the produc- 
tion of foods, clothing, and shelter pur- 
chased by employees engaged in export activ- 
ities. There is no sound reason why these 
employment figures could not be doubled 
easily. 

Equally startling is the small number of 
firms involved in exporting. In the Nation 
as a whole, only 7,496 exported their prod- 
ucts in 1960, out of a total of roughly 300,000 
manufacturing companies. No single State 
can list as many as 1,000 firms engaged in 
exporting. Ohio is the most active in num- 
ber of firms; namely, 785, This latter figure 
is far below what it should be considering 
that the State has over 10,000 manufacturers. 
Other States have similarly small ratios 
(table 1). 

The world market does not require re- 
settlement by firms wishing to share in it. 
In those instances, however, in which a man- 
ufacturer launches an effort to increase his 
exports, a “crash” program should not be 
attempted. Sales to the foreign field come 
slowly, but credit risks are few. Studies of 
credit losses among Ohio firms reveal that 
somewhat over 80 percent suffer no losses 
while the remainder, with very few excep- 
tions, have negligible losses, generally under 
1 percent. Export trade not only provides 
for job expansion but increased economic 
stability both for the manufacturer and the 
Nation. Surely these advantages are worth 
seeking. In the long run, export trade is 
likely to yield more jobs than the efforts of 
bureaus to lure industries from other States 
to their own. These two situations are de- 
serving of much greater consideration than 
they have been given to date. Surely no 
one should be more interested than the man 
who invests his resources in industry. 


TABLE I—Number of establishments with 
more than 100 employees reporting er- 
ports of more than $25,000—1960 


[Rank of 1st 10] 
Total number of establishments.... 7,496 


„ E E 785 
Sn 704 
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Michigan ......325-~2<dnesuSSandonee 487 
Massachusetts 810 
dige 8 312 
Wis00ui@in.. cannes . ER 250 


From U.S. Department of Commerce, Cur- 
rent Industrial Reports. Series: M161(60)-1. 

The total number of manufacturing 
plants in the United States is over 300,000, 
The Bureau of the Census reports that “at 
least 6,000,000 workers are employed in U.S. 
manufacturing plants that export.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates 
that about 650,000 jobs are directly depend- 
ent on exports and many more indirectly. 
Industry can establish a better record than 
this without much greater effort, 
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TABLE Il.—Estimated value of exports of 
manufactured products—1960 


[Rank of 1st 10] 


[In millions] 

Total exports of manufactured 

ook do e OE EEE $16, 898 
a E A 1, 417 
A PEPE AS 1, 407 
A AA Sa Ned 1, 302 
Co aE Po E ni A MESAS SO AS 1, 299 
Fung io e e 1, 189 
mann enan ne, 898 
TOA a o ia e 836 
Washington 582 
Indiana. cn ia as 483 
Massachusetts 435 


From U.S. Department of Commerce, Cur- 
rent Industrial Reports. Series: M161(60)-1. 
TaBLe 111.—Scientists and engineers in the 

United States—The 5 leading States, 1963 


Scientists | Engineers | Total 
California 50, 100 122, 700 172, 800 
New Vork 53, 100 85, 700 138, 800 
Pennsylvania 25, 200 52, 100 7, 300 
Jllinois.......---=-- 24, 500 51, 200 75, 700 
One 20, 400 53, 800 , 200 


Source: From National Science Foundation, 63-23 
1963. These 5 States include 42 percent of the total 
number of scientists and engineers in the Nation. 
Scientists in the United States total 435,000 and engi- 
neers 840,000. As indicated in the general discussion, 
research the sciences and Sar gg o is playing a 
critical role today in the growth of industry and an 
increase in jobs. 


SENATE MUST SUPPORT NURSE 
TRAINING 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Nurse Training Act of 1964 was passed 
by the House on July 21. I now urge 
early Senate consideration and approval. 

I support this bill because this Nation 
needs more nurses. As every doctor 
knows, and many others know, modern 
medicine demands highly skilled nursing 
care. As a nation we must have a grow- 
ing number of nurses; instead we have a 
growing shortage. 

A comprehensive report issued last 
year by the Surgeon General’s Consul- 
tant Group on Nursing, of which Alvin 
C. Eurich was Chairman, establishes the 
seriousness of the situation with which 
the proposed legislation would deal. The 
report begins: 

A severe shortage of nurses exists in the 
United States today. It is both quantita- 
tive and qualitative. Quantitatively, the 
shortage makes it impossible to supply hos- 
pitals and other health facilities and orga- 
nizations with sufficient numbers of ade- 
quately prepared nurses. Qualitatively, it 
impairs the effectiveness of nursing care. 


In 1962, the consultant group reports, 
some 550,000 professional nurses were 
practicing in the United States. A study 
conducted by the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation has indicated that this number 
is inadequate; the 325 hospitals surveyed 
report a 20-percent vacancy in their pro- 
fessional nursing staffs. The Depart- 
ment of Labor likewise reports a 20-per- 
cent overall nursing shortage. Even 
these figures, alarming as they are, do 
not reveal the full seriousness of the sit- 
uation. For they do not indicate the 
number of services which require profes- 
sional training but because of shortages 
are being performed by practical nurses 
or nurses’ aids. In some hospitals the 
use of auxiliary workers has increased 
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to the extent that nursing aids are giv- 
ing as much as 80 percent of the needed 
nursing care. 

Even more disturbing than present 
shortages are projected future needs. 
Hospitals alone by 1970 will need almost 
as Many professional nurses as are now 
serving in all areas. Psychiatrie hospi- 
tals will need some 35,000 professional 
nurses. Nursing homes will require 
40,000. Forty-three thousand public 
health nurses will be needed. Over 40,- 
000 will be required for care of the sick 
at home. Twenty-two thousand profes- 
sional nurses will be needed in the occu- 
pational health field. Over 100,000 will 
be required for private duty and for serv- 
ice in the offices of physicians and den- 
tists. The number needed by the mili- 
tary and by other miscellaneous orga- 
nizations will range around 10,000. Some 
30,000 nurse educators will be required 
to provide adequate staffing for existing 
schools of nursing. 

Therefore, the Surgeon General’s Com- 
mission concludes that 850,000 nurses 
will be needed in 1970, if satisfactory lev- 
els of nursing service are to be attained. 
In view of the present and potential 
number of enrollees, however, as well as 
present school capacities and the neces- 
sity of concentrating on quality as well 
as quantity in training, the group con- 
cludes that we can hope to have no more 
than 680,000, including 25,000 with a 
master’s or higher degrees. Even the 
achievement of this goal will require a 
concentrated effort. It will require 
schools of nursing to produce 53,000 
graduates a year by 1969—a 70-percent 
increase over 1962’s figure of 31,000. In 
addition, it will require 8,000 graduates 
yearly in postbaccalaureate programs. 

What are the factors behind our Na- 
tion’s ever-increasing need for profes- 
sional nurses? There are many. Our 
population is increasing rapidly, and its 
characteristics are also changing. A mil- 
lion more babies will be born and will re- 
quire care in 1970 than in 1960. There 
will be thousands more aged people, re- 
quiring long-term care. Rising economic 
and educational levels are leading to in- 
creased demands for health services. At 
the same time, persons rendering health 
services must be increasingly competent. 
Advances in medical practice make cor- 
responding demands on nurses for spe- 
cialized and technical services. 

Our failure to keep pace with this ac- 
celerating demand for more and better 
trained nurses is attributable in part to 
a shortage of educational and research 
facilities. Too few schools are providing 
adequate education for nursing. Too 
little research is being conducted on the 
advancement of nursing practice. More 
students are needed as well. Stepped-up 
recruitment is a necessity, as is the re- 
moval of some of the economic hardships 
which now await those who choose nurs- 
ing as a career. The costs of a nursing 
education are high, and the salary scales 
S professional nurses are disgracefully 
ow. 

Statistics for my own State of Alaska 
are in some ways encouraging. The 
number of practicing professional nurses 
in the State has almost doubled in recent 
years, increasing from 357 in 1957 to 
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683 in 1962. Yet with only 282 nurses 
per 100,000 population, we are still 
slightly below the national average of 
286. Alaska’s vast area, which necessi- 
tates the dispersal of personnel and fa- 
cilities, makes this low ratio even more 
serious. A study last year by Miss Helen 
Hartigan of the State department of 
health and welfare, revealed an appre- 
ciable number of nursing vacancies at 
selected hospitals throughout Alaska. 

The State presently has no training 
center for professional nurses. In this 
connection, however, I am encouraged to 
note that Alaska Methodist University 
has undertaken pilot studies as to the 
feasibility of instituting a nursing educa- 
tion program there. 

At any rate, the shortage of nurses, 
candidates for nursing, and nurse- 
training facilities represents an acute 
national problem, and one we must move 
resolutely to meet. 

President Johnson’s message on the 
Health of the Nation on February 10, 
1964, recognized the urgent need for a 
stronger nursing profession. His recom- 
mendations, some of which are embodied 
in the bill the House has just passed, in- 
cluded the authorization of grants to 
build and expand schools of nursing, to 
aid in developing new teaching methods, 
and to assist in local, State, and regional 
planning. The President also advocated 
the institution of a competitive scholar- 
ship program and a program of partially 
forgivable loans. Finally, he asked for 
continuation and expansion of the pro- 
fessional nurse traineeship program, 

The Nurse Training Act, as passed by 
the House, would provide grants for the 
construction of schools of nursing or for 
the improvement of existing facilities. 
The program would have a duration of 4 
years, authorizing a total of $35 million 
for collegiate schools of nursing and $55 
million for associate degree and diploma 
schools. Administration of the program 
would be the responsibility of the Sur- 
geon General. This construction pro- 
gram is patterned after that of Public 
Law 88-129, the Health Professions Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1963. Nursing 
schools would no longer be eligible for 
grants under that act, which was from 
its inception designed mainly for medical 
and dental schools. The Nurse Training 
Act would give nursing school construc- 
tion programs the priority and the re- 
sources they need. 

The bill, secondly, would authorize a 
5-year program of project grants total- 
ing $17 million. These funds would en- 
able collegiate and associate degree 
schools of nursing to improve and expand 
their training programs and modernize 
their teaching methods. 

A third part of the Nurse Training Act 
would reimburse diploma schools of nurs- 
ing for the expenses they would incur be- 
cause of increased enrollment. This pro- 
vision is based on a realization that a 
student’s fees do not completely cover 
the cost of her training. Thus a com- 
pensatory grant would be available for 
each federally financed student the 
school enrolls. 

Fourthly, the act would continue the 
professional nurse traineeship program 
which was established in 1956 and has 
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recently expired. This program has the 
purpose of increasing the number of 
graduate nurses with preparation for 
positions as administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers in hospitals, public health 
agencies, and schools of nursing. The 
bill extends the program for 5 years with 
total appropriations of $50 million. 
Traineeships would be awarded by the 
Surgeon General through grants to the 
public or nonprofit private institutions 
providing the training. 

A fifth provision of the Nurse Training 
Act would set up a program of student 
loans similar to that established for 
medical and dental students under the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1963. Such a program is 
badly needed, in light of the competition 
which exists for National Defense Edu- 
cation Act funds and the failure of that 
act to cover diploma nursing programs. 
Long-term, low-interest loans of up to 
$1,000 a year would be made available to 
nursing students. After the student had 
entered full-time employment as a nurse, 
10 percent of the loan would be canceled 
for each year of service, up to the point 
of half of the amount borrowed. Such 
a forgiveness provision is much needed in 
light of the low salaries which nurses 
generally receive and the need for pro- 
viding training incentives. 

I regret that the House has reduced 
the forgiveness provision of the original 
bill from 60 to 50 percent; I regret even 
more that the original bill’s imaginative 
program of undergraduate scholarships 
for students of nursing has been elimi- 
nated. But the provision for student 
loans should nonetheless provide appre- 
ciable assistance. Approximately $85 
million would be available over a 5-year 
period to schools of nursing which 
wished to participate in the program. 

Finally, the bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a National Advisory Council 
on Nurse Training, appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The Council would advise the 
Surgeon General in his administering of 
the nursing program and his granting 
of construction or development funds. 
It is also provided that a committee will 
be appointed in 1967 to review the nurs- 
ing program and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning its continuation or 
modification. 

H.R. 11241, the Nurse Training Act of 
1964, is a well-conceived and much- 
needed piece of legislation. It would 
strengthen a profession which is vital to 
our Nation’s health. It would help bring 
the quality of training and the number 
of trainees to the levels modern needs 
are already demanding. It would 
stimulate the construction and expan- 
sion of training facilities, encourage the 
updating of training methods, remove 
some of the financial barriers which turn 
girls away from a nursing career, and 
improve the quality of nursing adminis- 
tration and supervision. 

Mr. President, I respectfully urge that 
the Nurse Training Act be granted high 
priority among those bills which the 
Senate must pass before the session ends. 
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ADMINISTRATION DISCOVERS “SIM- 
PLE ANNUAL INTEREST RATE” 
(S. 750) IS NOT SO SIMPLE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, for 
more than 4 years, the Production and 
Stabilization Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
has been considering S. 750, a bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DoucLas], chairman of that subcommit- 
tee. The chief requirement of the bill 
is that any consumer using credit for 
which a charge is made must be fur- 
nished, in advance of the transaction, a 
statement showing the dollar cost of the 
credit charge and the same charge fig- 
ured at “a simple annual rate.” 

Over the 4 years, the proponents of 
the bill have insisted that it is very easy 
to figure the simple annual rate. Those 
opposing the bill have demonstrated that 
in many cases this is difficult to do, and 
in other cases is impossible. 

In June of this year, the Department 
of Agriculture, at the request of the 
President's Committee on Consumer In- 
terest, issued a little pamphlet entitled 
“Consumer's Quick Credit Guide,” which 
sets forth a table giving a number of ex- 
amples which show how typical credit 
charges can be translated to a simple 
annual rate if the charges are based on 
the beginning amount owed, and are paid 
in 12 equal monthly installments. 

In calculating the rates used in its 
chart, the Department used what is 
called the constant ratio method, the 
formula for which is as follows: 

2mD 
PHJ 
m=number of payments in 1 year 
n=number of payments to discharge the 

debt 


D=finance charge in dollars 
P=principal or cash advance 


The source for this formula is M. R. 
Neifeld, “Neifeld's Guide to Installment 
Computations,” Easton, Pa.: Mack Pub- 
lishing Co., 1953, pages 193-200. 

The example quoted for a charge of 
$8 a year on the total beginning amount 
of the loan or the balance of the sale 
price is correctly shown as 14.8 percent. 

However, the person writing the pam- 
phlet failed to realize that the charge of 
$8 per $100 per annum is equivalent to 
a “simple annual rate” of 14.8 percent 
per annum, where the amount involved 
is outstanding for exactly 1 year. If 
the time durine which the debt is to be 
paid is more than 1 year, or less than 1 
year, and if the charge is $8 per $100 per 
annum, the equivalent “simple annual 
rate” does not necessarily remain at 14.8 
percent per annum. 

This type of error, which is easy to 
make, appears later on in the pamphlet, 
where there is set forth an example in- 
volving the purchase of a refrigerator, 
on which this particular rate of charge is 
used—$8 per $100 per year on the un- 
paid amount to be financed. As the 
simple annual rate for this example, the 
rate again quoted is 14.8 percent. 1t all 
looks very easy; but in the example 
quoted, the amount is to be paid over 18 
months, rather than over 12 months; 


i= where 
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and this changes the rate, figured on the 
same method used to figure the 14.8 per- 
cent, to 15.2 percent; and the statement 
in the Department's bulletin is incorrect. 

I can think of no better proof that 
the requirements of S. 750 are not easy 
to comply with than the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture, with all of 
its resources, would make a mistake and 
publish it in a pamphlet of which I 
understand it is planned to print 100,000 
copies for nationwide distribution. 

Of course, the Department can make 
this mistake without any dire conse- 
quences; but if a merchant relied on the 
example given in the Department’s bul- 
letin and made the same mistake, he 
would be subject to the penalties of the 
bill because he had understated the ac- 
tual “simple annual rate.” 

While on this subject, I call to the De- 
partment’s attention the fact that its 
so-called typical credit charges apply 
only to transactions in which the prin- 
cipal is established at the beginning of 
the period and is constantly reduced by 
equal payments, equally spaced in time. 
They do not apply to any other type of 
installment credit, including the so- 
called revolving charge accounts, 

I am sure there will be some red faces 
in the Department, and the mistake will 
be corrected. I hope the lesson will not 
be lost on the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record, not only the 
pamphlet prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture—to which I have referred— 
but also a copy of an article, by Sylvia 
Porter, which appeared in the Evening 
Star of July 23,1964. The article praises 
this pamphlet, and thus innocently serves 
to establish a false faith in its usefulness 
as a simple and dependable “guide to 
wise use of consumer credit“ to use Miss 
Porter’s own words. 

There being no objection, the pamphlet 
and the article were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor», as follows: 

CONSUMER'S QUICK CREDIT GUIDE 

Consumer credit comes from banks, cred- 
it unions, finance companies, and retail 
stores. Some charge more than others. 
Have you shopped around to find where 
the credit rate is the lowest and most con- 
venient? 

Do you know how much you are paying 
for the use of credit? 

Is having something now worth the added 
credit cost? 

How does your decision fit into your fam- 
ily’s budget and plans? 

Are you sure you can meet this payment, 
plus all other monthly payments? Will you 
have money left for emergencies? 

TYPICAL CREDIT CHARGES 

If charges are based on the beg 
amount owed and are included in the 12 
equal monthly installments: 

If charged $4 per $100 or 4 percent per 
year, the simple annual rate is 7.4 percent. 

If charged $6 per $100 or 6 percent per 
year, the simple annual rate is 11.1 percent. 

If charged $8 per $100 or 8 percent per 
year, the simple annual rate is 14.8 percent. 

If charged $10 per $100 or 10 percent per 
year, the simple annual rate is 18.5 percent. 

If charged 1 percent per month, the simple 
annual rate is 22.2 percent. 
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If charged only on unpaid amount owed: 

If charged three-quarters of 1 percent per 
month on unpaid balance, the simple annual 
rate is 9 percent. 

If charged five-sixths of 1 percent per 
month on unpaid balance, the simple annual 
rate is 10 percent. 

If charged 1 percent per month on unpaid 
balance, the simple annual rate is 12 per- 
cent. 

If charged 1% percent per month on un- 
paid balance, the simple annual rate is 15 
percent. 

If charged 114 percent per month on un- 
paid balance, the simple annual rate is 18 
percent. 

If charged 2½ percent per month on un- 
paid balance, the simple annual rate is 30 
percent. 

BUYING ON INSTALLMENT? 
YOU SIGN 


Read and understand contract. 
rush. 

Never sign a contract with spaces left 
blank, 

Be sure the contract tells: Exactly what 
you are buying; purchase price, or amount 
borrowed; interest and service charge in dol- 
lars or simple annual rate; total amount due; 
downpayment; amount and number of pay- 
ments; dates due; trade-in allowances, 1f any. 

What happens if you can't pay? Or pay 
ahead? 

Know whom you make all payments to. 

What are seller's commitments for mainte- 
nance, service or replacement? 

Be sure you get a copy of contract to 
keep. 

BORROWING MONEY? ASK BEFORE YOU SIGN 


How much cash you will actually get? 

What is the simple annual rate? 

What happens if you have to miss a pay- 
ment? 

How does the lender figure the balance due 
if you refinance? 

If you pay ahead of time is there a 
penalty? Will you get a refund? 

Whom do you make all your payments 
to? 

HOW TO FIGURE DOLLAR COST OF CREDIT 


Add all costs you will have. (Add down- 
payment and total monthly payments). 

Subtract cash price of what you are buy- 
ing. 

Difference will be dollar cost of credit. 

Example: A refrigerator costs $300 and can 
be paid for by making a $12 downpayment 
and 18 monthly payments of $17.92 each. 


REMEMBER BEFORE 


Don't 


Add: 
Downpayment -aee nn a $12. 00 
$17.92 multiplied by 18*_----..--- 322. 56 
Your total cost on eredit 334. 56 
Subtract: 
Price you would pay if you had 
%% A . 00 
Dollar cost of credit 34. 56 
Charge is figured at $8 per $100 per year 


on $288 ($300 minus $12 downpayment). 
This is a simple annual rate of 14.8 percent. 

Source: Issued by the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture at the request of the President's 
Committee on Consumer Interest, June 1964, 


[From the Washington Star, July 23, 1964] 
Easy CREDIT GUIDE FOR CONSUMER USE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Let's say you buy a refrigerator priced at 
$300 and arrange to pay for 1t by putting 
$12 down and committing yourself to mak- 
ing 18 monthly payments of $17.92 each. 

This is a routine installment buying deal. 
The charge to you is $8 per $100 per year on 
$288—$300 minus your $12 downpayment— 
or a simple annual interest rate of 14,8 per- 
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cent, How do you figure the dollar cost of 
your credit? 

Add your $12 downpayment; and 

Your 18 monthly payments of $17.92 which 
total $322.56. 

Your result is $334.56. Since you would 
have paid $300 in cash for your refrigerator, 
the dollar cost of your credit is $34.56. 

One of the most concise, simplest guides 
to wise use of consumer credit I've ever 
seen has just been prepared for the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Consumer Interest at 
the request of Mrs, Esther Peterson, special 
assistant to President Johnson for consumer 
affairs. A few thousand copies of the wallet- 
sized pamphlet have been printed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to test the re- 
action. 

The response has been so excellent that 
the Agriculture Department is now planning 
to print 100,000 copies for general distribu- 
tion and Mrs. Peterson has decided to permit 
anyone who wishes to reproduce the guide to 
do so for free, 

Because 1t is so short and so simple, this 
little guide can make a valuable contribu- 
tion to consumer education—and it can help 
you even though you may consider yourself 
a sophisticated buyer of goods on the in- 
stallment plan. 

Here, for instance, are typical credit 
charges translated into terms of the simple 
annual interest rates they represent. 

Assume your charges are based on the 
initial amount you owe and are included in 
12 equal monthly installments. Then: 

If your yearly charge is $4 per $100 or 4 
percent, your simple annual rate is 7.4 per- 
cent, 

If your yearly charge is $6 per $100 or 6 
percent, your simple annual rate is 11.1 
percent. 

If your yearly charge is $8 per $100 or 8 
percent, your simple annual rate is 14.8 per- 
cent, 

If your yearly charge is $10 per $100 or 10 
percent, your simple annual rate is 18.5 
percent. 

If your yearly charge is 1 percent a month, 
your simple annual rate is 22.2 percent. 

Or assume your charges are based only on 
the unpaid balance of your loan. Then: 

If your unpaid balance charge is three- 
fourths of 1 percent a month, your simple 
annual rate is 9 percent. 

If your unpaid balance charge is five- 
sixths of 1 percent a month, your simple 
annual rate is 10 percent. 

If your unpaid balance charge is 1 percent 
a month, your simple annual rate is 12 per- 
cent. 

If your unpaid balance charge is 1½ per- 
cent a month, your simple annual rate is 
15 percent. 

If your unpaid balance charge is 1½ per- 
cent a month, your simple annual rate is 
18 percent. 

If your unpaid balance charge is 2½ per- 
cent a months, your simple annual rate is 
30 percent, 

A fundamental objective of the consumer 
organizations established in the White House 
in recent years is to upgrade consumer edu- 
cation, to help families the Nation over by 
publicizing the basic rules on sound buy- 
ing, borrowing, building, saving and invest- 
ing. As Mrs. Peterson says, “one of our 
missions is to find ways to reach and teach 
consumers, particularly those who must 
make every dollar count.” This “Consumer's 
Quick Credit Guide” superbly fits in with the 
objective. 

The truth in lending bill, which Senator 
DoucLas, Democrat, of Illinois, has been 
urging for years, is still stalled in Congress. 
There is no law which would force lenders to 
tell you the dollar cost of credit or the sim- 
ple annual interest rate of finance charges. 

With the help of this caliber of education 

material you can, though, do a good job on 
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your own of finding out the “truth 
in lending.” 

By preparing this simple guide, by arrang- 
ing to have it widely distributed and not at- 
tempting to sell it, Mrs. Peterson’s commit- 
tee will be performing a valuable service for 
millions of American families. 


EXCESSIVE OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, along 
with other Senators, Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors, and oil industry representatives, 
I am very much concerned about the 
serious and deteriorating condition of 
our domestic oil industry. Excessive oil 
imports have been largely responsible for 
the existing situation. 

Excessive oil imports have greatly re- 
duced employment in the domestic in- 
dustry, thus damaging our national econ- 
omy. Exploration, drilling, and develop- 
ment activities also have steadily de- 
clined, with a resulting decline in oil 
reserves. 

The serious situation confronting the 
industry makes questionable the early, 
economic development of the vast oil 
shale reserves of Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. 

The coal industry, too, is adversely af- 
fected by excessive imports of petroleum 
which compete for the fuel and energy 
markets. 

In a related detrimental effect to our 
domestic economy, the heavy purchases 
of oversea oil are responsible for a tre- 
mendous drain on our gold reserves. 

Recently, the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America presented to 
President Johnson and Secretary of the 
Interior Udall a strong and meritorious 
ease for a substantial reduction in oil 
imports. Sixteen Senators, including 
myself, joined in a bipartisan appeal to 
the President for a substantial reduc- 
tion in oil imports. Other Senators and 
Congressmen, I am certain, addressed 
individual appeals to the President and 
the Secretary of the Interior. The Gov- 
ernors of some 20 States sent to Presi- 
dent Johnson a telegram requesting his 
assistance in establishing “oil import 
quotas which comply with the congres- 
sional mandate aimed at insuring con- 
tinued domestic exploration and devel- 
opment of domestic supplies adequate to 
meet the needs of our national security.” 

In letters and telegrams, many private 
citizens expressed their convictions fa- 
voring lowered oil imports. 

Yet, despite the overwhelming justifi- 
cation and support for a substantial re- 
duction in oil imports, the Johnson ad- 

tion on June 25 announced an 
increase of 70,000 barrels daily in oil 
imports, excluding residual fuel oil, into 
125 United States for the last half of 
964. 

As à result of this total disregard of 
the very serious situation, the domes- 
tic industry faces a crisis which will be 
particularly acute during the next 3 
months. The Independent Petroleum 
Producers view the situation as being so 
serious as to require immediate emer- 
gency action. 

Accordingly, on July 7, 1964, in a letter 
signed by the president of the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association of America, 
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the petroleum producers urged Secretary 
Udall to take emergency action within 
his authority under the import program. 
Specifically, the letter recommended that 
no more than 40 percent of the total im- 
port allocations for the last half of 1964 
be permitted during July, August, and 
September, with the remaining 60 per- 
cent assigned to the last 3 months of the 
year. This request recognizes the lower 
demand for petroleum products during 
the summer months than during the 
winter heating months. The letter also 
urged the Department of Defense to 
forgo the importation of 35,000 barrels 
daily of jet fuel and gasoline, which are 
readily available in the United States. 

Together, these requested emergency 
actions would reduce imports during 
July, August, and September by about 
200,000 barrels daily. Although this 
would constitute limited and temporary 
relief, it would ease the serious oversup- 
ply situation now facing the industry. 

The domestic oil industry has been 
forced to cut back production by about 
300,000 barrels daily, since March, It 
seems only fair that imports should share 
in this burden, 

In his letter to Secretary Udall, Mr. 
True urges reconsideration of the May 25 
recommendations of the Independent 
Petroleum Producers of America, and 
points out that the difficulties confront- 
ing domestic producers will become more 
and more critical unless corrective ac- 
tion along those lines is taken. Mean- 
while, the emergency measures are im- 
perative, to ease the burden temporarily 
over the next 6 months. 

The facts require immediate action to 
assist the domestic petroleum industry. 
I have written Secretary Udall to re- 
spectfully urge favorable consideration 
of the emergency proposal of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Producers of Amer- 
ica, as I am sure many of my colleagues 
have also done, and have also urged a 
thorough review of the entire mandatory 
oil import program, with a view to cur- 
tailing future imports. I cannot over- 
stress the widespread importance of the 
domestic petroleum industry to both the 
peacetime economy and the national 
security. We must have a healthy in- 
dustry; and the time for corrective ac- 
tion is now. 


IMPORT OF WOOL PRODUCTS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a 
completely understandable suggestion 
has been made—namely, that the beef, 
veal, lamb, and mutton import limita- 
tion bill, H.R. 1839, be amended so as 
to include wool products. This is un- 
derstandable, because the industry is 
seriously depressed economically, in 
great part because of excessive imports. 
This, of course, has a depressing effect 
on woolgrowers. 

Serious consideration has been given 
to this proposal by the woolgrowers, 
among others. However, this step will 
not be taken now. But if the Johnson 
administration does not soon take deci- 
sive action to relieve the present situa- 
tion, the only alternative will be legisla- 
tive action. 
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PADRE ISLAND NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE WINS APPROVAL OF THE 
NATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
almost 2 years ago—on September 28, 
1962—the bill I introduced, to create a 
national seashore recreation area on 
Padre Island, off the gulf coast of Texas, 
was signed into law. 

Padre Island today is already achiev- 
ing increased national fame, with 8142 
miles of island seashore preserved by 
the 87th Congress, and follow-up action 
by the Texas State Legislature. It is one 
of the finest resort areas in the world. 

On Thursday, July 9, 1964, the Baton 
Rouge, La., Times printed a whole page 
article about this wonderful national 
seashore recreation area. It is exceed- 
ing the fondest hopes of those of us who 
worked for over 4 years to bring it about. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle—published in the Baton Rouge, La., 
State Times—captioned “Padre Island 
Boasts Some of Everything for Beach 
Vacation” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times, 
July 9, 1964] 
PADRE ISLAND BOASTS SOME OF EVERYTHING 
FOR BEACH VACATION 
(By Dan Hardesty) 

There are not many prime vacation spots 
left in the United States which are not over- 
crowded or overcommercialized—or over- 
rated—but one not far from Louisiana which 
entirely escapes those categories is Padre 
Island. 

This long sliver of sand is located off the 
Texas coast, and it offers everything the indi- 
vidual or the family could want if interested 
in “a trip to the beach”—110 miles of sand, 
an almost perpetual sea breeze, good surf 
fishing, fabulous shell collecting and beach- 
combing, long fishing piers, beautiful sand 
dunes, and the choice between a typically 
crowded beach or absolute privacy, with ac- 
commodations ranging from a tent on the 
lonely beach to first-class resort motels. 

Padre Island is named for its first owner, 
Padre Nicholas Balli, who received it on a 
grant from the King of Spain about 1800. Its 
first appearance in history’s pages, however, 
dates back at least to 1553 when four treas- 
ure-laden sailing ships were wrecked on its 
shores, and to this day beachcombers some- 
times find Spanish coins and other treasure 
in the sand. 

In 1962, Congress designated an 881% -mile 
segment in the middle of the long island a 
national seashore, placing it under the juris- 
diction of the National Park Service. This 
assures that much of Padre will be protected 
and preserved in its natural state. 

The island follows closely the Texas coast- 
line from Corpus Christi on the north to a 
point close to the Mexican border, at Port 
Isabel. It varies from a quarter of a mile to 
some 4 miles in width. Back of it is calm. 
rather shallow Laguna Madre, and in front is 
the open gulf. Both are full of fish and the 
sport is great all year in the near-tropical 
climate, the southern end of Padre being fur- 
ther south than Miami, 


SAND DUNES 

There isn’t a tree on Padre Island, but the 
endless miles of sand dunes are literally cov- 
ered with waving sea oats and various shorter 
grasses and plants. 

At present, vacationing on Padre is pretty 
much confined to the two ends—but that 
still represents a heap of open space. Even- 
tually, the National Park Service is 
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to construct an all-weather road the length 
of the island. 

But if you want some privacy on the beach, 
don’t be misled by that business of being 
limited to the ends of the island. You can 
drive the family car along the edge of the 
water to a site where you can spend the 
day, or pitch your camp, out of sight of both 
your nearest neighbor and most of the re- 
mainder of the civilized world. That is per- 
haps the most inviting aspect of this vaca- 
tion spot—you can choose between almost 
complete isolation from the world, and a 
crowded resort beach, all in the same day. 

Padre Island may be reached by car only 
at the two ends. There is a causeway at 
Corpus Christi and another at Port Isabel. 
Thus the vacation facilities and interests can 
best be discussed separately for the north 
and south ends of Padre. 


VACATION CENTER 


Corpus Christi, of course, is an outstanding 
vacation center with fine beaches and fish- 
ing other than that offered at Padre Island. 
The city has many fine motels and restau- 
rants and just north of Padre is Port Aransas 
with its sensational fishing. 

The vacationer going to Padre Island from 
Corpus Christi reaches the surf right in the 
middle of the Padre Island Park, maintained 
by the Nueces County Park Board. There is 
a playground, an almost unlimited parking 
and camping area, cabanas for rent, conces- 
sions stands, a bathhouse, and tremendous 
1,200-foot free fishing pier complete with 
bait shop. 

This Bob Hall pier and an even longer one 
up at Port Aransas offer far more real fish- 
ing than most fish piers in our own region 
of the gulf. In fact, at some times of the 
year numerous tarpon are caught by pier 
fishermen. They are maintained by the 
county and are lighted for night fishing, 
being open around the clock. 


GOOD FISHING 


Anglers, of course, are free to go anywhere 
down the beach, wade into the surf and go 
at it. The water is fairly shallow without 
sharp dropoffs, and surf fishing produces 
some excellent catches of such favorites as 
speckled trout and redfish. 

Almost all the motels at the northern end 
of Padre are located on the mainland, in and 
around Corpus Christi. One restaurant of 
note on the island is that owned by Gene 
French, Padre's most famous beachcomber, 
who probably knows the island better than 
any other man but who somehow looks more 
like a suntanned young tourist than the 
traditional concept of the aged, weather- 
beaten beachcomber. 

French's appearance is undoubtedly a bit 
deceptive, however, for he is one of the few 
who has roamed Padre from end to end many 
times. That is not easy to do, for even the 
best vehicle built for that kind of terrain 
sometimes just won't make it on parts of 
Padre. French once walked out more than 
50 miles down the lonely sand to get back 
to civilization after a breakdown. Many visi- 
tors to the island, with a bit of exploring in 
mind, stop at his establishment to seek his 
advice on just how far to venture and what 
not to attempt. 


DRIVE DOWN BEACH 


From the big fishing pier, it is generally 
quite safe to drive the family car 20 miles 
down the island on the hard-packed sand. 
Many go beyond that, but they risk getting 
stuck. And for this entire distance, the yaca- 
tioner is free to pitch his camp and stay as 
long as he wishes. He can swim in the 
gulf, search for shells, fish the surf, prepare 
his meals, and sleep in surprising comfort— 
even in the blazing midday heat—if he can 
get in the shade. 

Some form of tent or roof shelter is essen- 
tial, even if just a piece of cloth or canvas 
stretched on posts near your car. There is a 
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constant strong ocean breeze, and if you can 
get in the shade you do not feel the heat. 
But the sun is strong and the beach vaca- 
tioner should of course take normal precau- 
tions against sunburn. 

The sand is very fine, almost powdery, and 
back in the absolutely dry dunes and away 
from the wet beach area, you will see swirls 
of blowing sand which in time change the 
shape and finally the location of the dunes. 
This fine sand, incidentally, calls for extra 
care with such things as cameras, which 
should never be left exposed when not in 
use, 

SOUTH END 


At the south end of Padre, the island is 
reached via the causeway at Port Isabel. It is 
in many ways, entirely different from the 
northern end. 

There are 15 motels on South Padre Island 
within the 6-mile area which has a paved 
road a few hundred yards back from the 
beach—and it should be pointed out that the 
beach at Padre is that wide. These motels 
range from small, modest establishments to 
fullfledged resorts which would hold their 
own amid the extravaganza of Miami Beach. 

Also on the island at this end are res- 
taurants, service stations, a Coast Guard sta- 
tion, fishing camps, a grocery store and an 
elaborate new $125,000 pavilion aimed at the 
convention business. About 200 persons 
have their permanent homes on the island, 
and there is Isla Blanca Park with cabanas, 
a playground and other facilities. Just as 
at the Corpus Christi end, there is one des- 
ignated beach area in which a lifeguard is 
on duty. 

The explorer cannot travel quite as far at 
the south end in his own car, although there 
is at least a towing service readily available 
on the island for those who get stuck in the 
sand. However, many cars venture well be- 
yond the 6 miles of good highway, and they 
find the journey worthwhile. 

There is a privately financed fishing pier, 
more than 700 feet long, complete with bait 
shop and snack bar. And at the very tip of 
the island, there is a long jetty, extending far 
out into the gulf, which offers outstanding 
fishing. 

SHELL COLLECTING 


For the person interest in shell collecting 
and beachcombing, Padre is a fabulous spot. 
The best “hunting” is in winter and early 
spring when the gulf is more turbulent, and 
that is when the professional collectors go 
into action. But one never knows which day 
the tide will bring a beachcombing jackpot 
onto the sand. 

At the north end, most shell collecting is 
done 20 or more miles down the beach, At 
the south end, entire stretches of beach are 
literally covered with colorful seashells. 
Most of these, of course, are common varie- 
ties of little interest to the serious collector, 
but for the casual collector or vacationer who 
just wants to take some pretty shells home, 
they are there by endless millions. Persons 
who are familiar with the Mississippi and 
Louisiana gulf beaches find the shells on 
Padre almost too much to believe, even when 
they see it. 

A fishing license in Texas costs $2.15, and 
there are many charter boats of various sizes 
available at both ends of the island for those 
who want to do some serious fishing in the 
gulf or in Laguna Madre. 

Of special interest to the hunter is the 
announcement from Washington this morn- 
ing that there will be a 4-day whitewing dove 
season in 21 counties in south Texas this 
winter. This season was closed in Texas (but 
wide open in Mexico a few miles from the tip 
of Padre) last year. These doves, much larg- 
er than the kind found in Louisiana, live in 
the Rio Grande Valley in great numbers and 
the brief season attracts many thousands of 
hunters from all over the United States, 

Persons interested in obtaining detailed 
information concerning motels, fishing, 
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hunting and anything else related to a vaca- 
tion on Padre Island may do so by writing 
the Convention & Tourist Bureau, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., for the northern end of the 
island; and the Chamber of Commerce, South 
Padre Island, Tex., for the southern end. 

And for the Louisiana family, it might be 
mentioned that a beach vacation on Padre 
may be combined with a stopover in Houston 
to see the Houston Colt 45's in big-league 
baseball. And starting with next season, 
this will have the extra attraction of a game 
in Houston’s huge new domed stadium. 

Padre Island, already a fabulous vacation 
spot for those who have found it, certainly 
deserves its reputation and unquestionably 
will be “discovered” by many more Americans 
in the next few years, including no doubt 
many Louisianians who have traditionally 
turned to Florida when they decided upon a 
trip to the beach. 


UNITED VETERANS COUNCIL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA ENDORSES GI 
BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
over a year ago, the cold war GI bill (S. 
5) was favorably reported to the Senate. 
Since July 2 of last year, this needed 
legislation has been the victim of forces 
which refuse to even consider the merits 
of the bill. Instead, they have locked 
arms to form a wall which blocks out 
the voices and the pleas of those who 
support this proposed legislation. 

When the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate, it had the vast support of the vet- 
erans’ organizations of this Nation. I 
am happy to report that these groups 
are still trying to penetrate that wall of 
refusal by reaffirming their support for 
the cold war GI bill, and their numbers 
and their voices are growing. 

Recently, I received a letter from the 
United Veterans Council of Philadelphia, 
dated July 2, 1964, which represents 29 
veterans organizations, in which they re- 
new their support by a resolution implor- 
ing the passage of this bill. 

Mr. President, the letterhead shows 
many organizations, such as the Veterans 
of World War I, USA, which would not 
be eligible under the bill; the American 
Legion, AMVETS, and many other orga- 
nizations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter and the attached resolution, to- 
gether with a list of the 29 veterans 
groups represented, printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
list, and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED VETERANS’ COUNCIL OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 2, 1964. 
The Honorable RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We respect- 
fully submit the attached resolutions 
adopted during our regular meeting held on 
May 27, 1964. 

The membership of this council strongly 
urges you to take a firm stand and positive 
action as needed in order to help bring about 
this long and overdue legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. LEDERER, ESQ., 
Commander. 

Attest: 

CASPER J. KNIGHT, Jr., 
Adjutant. 
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UNITED VETERANS COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA 
ORGANIZATIONS 
American Legion. 
AMVETS. 


Blinded War Veterans Association. 

Catholic War Veterans, 

China-Burma-India Vets. 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Fleet Reserve Association. 

Jewish War Veterans. 

Legion of Honor. 

Marine Corps League. 

Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association. 

Metropolitan Squad, Air Force Association. 

Military Order Purple Heart. 

Municipal War Veterans. 

Naval Enlisted Reserve Association, 

Old Guard of Philadelphia. 

Old Guard, State Fencibles. 

Pennsylvania Department of Veterans 
(Elks). 

Polish Legion American Vets. 

Polish Vets Association of America. 

National Indian War Vets. 

Retreads, Inc. 

Society of the 28th Division. 

S.E. Council, Reserve Officers Association. 

Spanish American War Veterans. 

U.S. Submarine Veterans. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Veterans of WWI, U.S.A. 

312th F.A., 79th Division. 


OFFICERS 

Commander: William J. 
State advocate, AMVETS. 

Vice Commanders: John W. Gilmore, past 
president, Reserve Officers Association; John 
J. McCarey, post commander, MWV; Anton 
Kneller, past national commander, Military 
Order Purple Heart. 

Adjutant: Casper J. Knight, Jr., past 
county commander, VFW, 7702 Lownton 
Street (28), IV 3-1097. 

Finance officer: Clifford A. Harbaugh, past 
county commander, A.L., Liberty Real Estate 
Trust Co., Philadelphia 2, Pa., LO 4-1000. 

Chaplain: Lt. Col. William A. L. Clay, chap- 
lain, PDVA Elks. 

Sergeant at arms: Michael Drucker, past 
president, Sub Vets. 

Judge Advocates: Walter E. Alessandroni, 
Esq., past State commander, A.L.; Peter 
Galante, Esq., past State commander, CWV; 
Colbert C. McClain, Esq., past county com- 
mander, VFW; Sol Gelb, Esq., past county 
commander, JWV. 


Lederer, Esq., 


RESOLUTION No, 2—UNITED VETERANS COUN- 
CIL OF PHILADELPHIA 


Be it resolved, That the United Veterans 
Council of Philadelphia meeting in their 
regular meeting implore the Congress of the 
United States to extend GI educational bene- 
fits to all veterans who entered, or enter mili- 
tary services from and after February 1, 1955, 
and that such educational benefits be ex- 
tended so long as the provisions of the 
draft law exist, and that this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States; presiding officer of each branch of the 
Congress; chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance; chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and each Member of the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegations. 

Adopted May 27, 1964, in a regular meeting 
of the United Veterans Council of Philadel- 
phia. 

WILLIAM J. LEDERER, Esq., 
Commander. 

Attest: 

CASPER J. KNIGHT, Jr., 
Adjutant. 


EXTREMISM—WHAT IS IT? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, these 
days, when at a loss for words to describe 
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a man one does not like, political con- 
cepts with which one disagrees, or the 
fellow who borrows books and never re- 
turns them, it has become a popular pas- 
time to hurl the charge “extremist” 
against the target of one's venom, and 
then sit back in the confident expecta- 
tion that the object of such scorn will 
immediately drop dead or be destroyed. 
Thus one executes the retort adequate 
and the irrefutable indictment extraor- 
dinary. 

The trouble is that nobody seems to 
agree with anyone else as to just what 
“extremism” is supposed to signify or 
designate. It is, of course, something 
with which one disagrees; but if we dis- 
agree too violently or vehemently, we 
no longer qualify as “moderates,” and 
our charge of “extremist” comes bound- 
ing back at us when our adversary cries 
out “you are another.” Thus, a definition 
still is needed as to just when extremism 
is good, and when it is bad, and precisely 
what it is intended to imply. 

One of South Dakota’s widely quoted 
editors, Fred H. Bruekelman, of the Cor- 
sica Globe, published in Corsica, S. Dak., 
recently put his mind and typewriter to 
the task of defining what to him consti- 
tutes extremism. He comes up with an 
interesting and arresting summation. 
For the benefit of those in the Congress 
and the country who may be trying to 
get a better grasp of what is implied by 
the term “extremism,” I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the Bruekelman lexicon of 
“extremism,” as he sees it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Corsica (S. Dak.) Globe] 
EXTREMISM? 


Now that “extremism” seems to be a topic 
for many to talk and write about, we might 
all get into the act. 

The writer also has some ideas as to what 
constitutes extremism in Government; just 
a few are listed: 

A $300 billion Federal debt. 

Taxing American citizens and giving the 
money to other governments or nationals. 

The Supreme Court saying how the several 
States shall elect their legislatures. 

Taxing all the people to pay the medical 
bills for some. 

Demand that business people collect some 
of the Federal taxes. 

Help provide transportation for some peo- 
ple (transit bill) but not all in the United 
States. 

Government by bureaucratic decree rather 
than by legislation. 

One could continue. 
these. 

Perhaps we should learn to communicate, 
to understand one another, before we go off 
on too many tangents.—F.H.B. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in a let- 
ter just received from a friend in Illinois, 
the writer makes his own analysis of 
what he considers to be “extremism” and 
“moderation” in the context of today’s 
problems and controversies. He puts it 
this way: 

Extremism in the defense of liberty is what 
Farragut meant when he ordered Damn 
the torpedoes—full speed ahead.” 

Moderation in the pursuit of justice is 
what keeps certain participants in the Bobby 
Baker case out of jail and from being ex- 
posed. 


Anyone can add to 
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Perhaps, Mr. President, the simplest 
and most accurate way to determine 
what and who are properly considered 
“extremist” would be to get the list of 
organizations considered in that cate- 
gory, as published by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, under the provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and tack it up in 
every public building and post office of 
America. At the time when that act was 
passed, Congress concluded that any 
group or individual seeking to change 
the course of Government in the United 
States “by force and violence” or operat- 
ing under the direction and domination 
of a foreign government was “extremist” 
and un-American. Other groups and in- 
dividuals might well be considered un- 
desirable, intemperate, ignorant, or ir- 
responsible; but the real “extremist” in 
our society is one who would use force 
or violence—as Communist Oswald did 
in Dallas—in an effort to work his will 
upon America. Those who argue for 
changes, no matter how sharp or un- 
desirable, should be refuted. Those who 
take action through force and violence, 
and act upon their own authority or by 
foreign direction should be rooted out of 
our society. 


IN MEMORY OF THE WATERMASTER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, many 
Members of the Senate will remember 
Lynn Crandall, who came to Washing- 
ton several times in the past few years 
to testify, in his capacity of watermaster 
on the Snake River, about water develop- 
ment projects for Idaho. 

Those who on those occasions heard 
him testify at committee hearings, or 
talk afterward with quiet certainty about 
what should be done to make the 
most of the great resource about which 
he knew so much, almost always came 
away a little wiser for the experience, for 
Lynn Crandall always started with 
facts—with what it has’ become fash- 
ionable to call “hard” information—and 
followed where they led. 

An editorial published in the Pocatello, 
Idaho, Intermountain of July 2, 1964, be- 
gins with this sentence: 

Beyond the death of the man, bad news 
enough, the loss of Lynn Crandall is like 
the burning of an irreplaceable library. 


I ask that this editorial be printed in 
full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Fror” the Intermountain, July 2, 1964] 

THE WATERMASTER 


Beyond the death of the man, bad news 
enough, the loss of Lynn Crandall is like 
the burning of an irreplaceable library. 

For more than 40 years, 29 of them as wa- 
termaster over the 1.2 million acres of Snake 
River District 36, Crandall amassed informa- 
tion on the Snake River. He knew more 
than the numbers, The river was a living 
thing to Crandall and he had a feel of the 
stream that no other man has achieved. 
You could always ask Lynn Crandall. Now 
you can’t. 

When less imaginative men still treated 
the stream’s flow as so much water, Cran- 
dall was spelling out the importance of the 
return flow to the river from irrigation di- 
version. From his knowledge of the deep 
snowfalls above Idaho Falls, he knew that 
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the underground runoff was great and was 
as reliable and replenishable as the river 
itself. 

Crandall had little patience for the sort of 
arithmetic that treated each storage and 
generation project as something apart—the 
technique used to scuttle Burns Creek Dam, 
for example—and was too possessed by the 
thought of the river’s unused potential to 
accept an argument that a given project 
was right or wrong because of its sponsors. 

In conversation he could describe changes 
in climate, flora and fauna occasioned by the 
storage and use of the water of the Snake, 
and had ideas about taking greater advan- 
tage of those changes than we do. 

We are confident that much of what he 
knew lies uncompiled in personal corre- 
spondence, in his files and in the records of 
District 36, the U.S. Geological Survey, U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, the area’s newspa- 
pers, and in nooks and crannies around 
Idaho Falls. The agencies, the State of 
Idaho, his survivors and his alma mater, 
Cornell University, ought to be encouraged 
to find a way, among them, to gather up the 
record left by the man who gave special 
meaning to the title of '“Watermaster.” 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL LAKE- 
SHORE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in an 
editorial published today, the Washing- 
ton Post heralds the likelihood that the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee soon, perhaps tomorrow, will 
favorably report the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore bill. The widespread 
support for this bill shows that favor- 
able committee action should come; and 
I hope very much that it will. 

The Washington Post is a stalwart 
friend of the Indiana Dunes and of con- 
servation in general. If we are soon able 
to get committee approval and Senate 
passage of S. 2249, that will be due in 
no small part to the long and consistent 
interest which the Washington Post and 
several other of the Nation’s great news- 
papers have maintained in saving the 
dunes. Conservationists and all people 
who love the beauties of nature owe a 
debt to this newspaper’s leadership. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 28, 1964] 
THE DUNES AGAIN 

There is some implausible good news 
about Indiana dunes, the matchless recre- 
ation area on Lake Michigan that has been 
threatened by industrial bulldozers. On 
Wednesday, the Senate Interior Committee is 
due to take up a compromise bill that would 
create an Indiana dunes lakeshore area, thus 
saving forever a good part of this recreational 
beach which nature has providentially placed 
within a hundred miles of 9.5 million people 
in the Chicago area. 

The problem in the past is that the bill 
was supported by Senator Paul H. DOUGLAS 
and by conservation groups, but opposed by 
powerful steel companies and almost all of 
the Indiana delegation in Congress. How- 
ever, a compromise formula has been evolved 
that is acceptable to the conservationists, to 
Mr. DoucLas, and to both Senators from 
Indiana, Mr. Barn and Mr. HARTKE (who, 
incidentally, deserve immense credit for tak- 
ing a positive attitude to the problem of 
saving the dunes). 

Under the bill, a lakeshore area of 10.8 
miles of shoreline and 11,292 acres would be 
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created, including 2,182 acres and 3 miles of 
shoreline already set aside in a State park. 
The National Park Service estimates that 
it would cost $19 million during the first 5 
years to acquire the land, and $5.8 million to 
develop the area. This is a modest sum that 
would be amply repaid in years ahead by 
the pleasure the area can afford in a con- 
gested urban region. 

If the Senate committee approves the bill, 
action by the whole Senate is likely—and 
enactment of similar legislation by the 
House would be at least an outside possi- 
bility. The cause is a worthy one, and the 
broad support for the Senate bill auspicious. 
A nudge from the White House might just 
prove the key to saving the dunes in this 
session of Congress. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


MEAT IMPORTS—WILD ANIMALS 
AND WILD BIRDS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild 
birds which are intended for exhibition 
in the United States. 

Mr. HRUSKA obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have consulted the leadership on the 
other side of the aisle and interested 
Senators on both sides of the aisle. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a time limitation of 1 hour on each 
amendment and 4 hours on the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. When the Senator 
says “each amendment,” is that con- 
fined to the amendments now at the desk 
or does it permit new amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; it refers to 
any amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
yielding. 

If he will yield further, I should like 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, not 
taking the time out of the time under 
limitation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pores Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Nebraska will yield, I 
should like to yield myself 1 minute on 
the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendments 
be considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the commit- 
tee amendments will be considered en 
bloc, and they are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that the bill 
as thus amended be considered as orig- 
inal text for the purpose of amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill as 
amended will be considered as original 
text for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill for the pur- 
pose of making a clarifying statement 
and inserting statements and other ma- 
terial in the RECORD. 

During the week of July 6—specifically, 
on July 9—the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], raised a question 
as to the possibility of beef import legis- 
lation being brought before the Senate. 
At that time, I pointed out it had been 
my intention to take this legislation up 
during the week of July 6, but that be- 
cause there was a “hold”—at least one 
hold“ —on the bill on the Republican 
side, because a certain Senator—and 
there may have been others—wanted to 
be at the Republican convention begin- 
ning on July 10, it was felt that the or- 
dinary courtesies should be extended. 
Therefore, at that time, during the week 
of July 6, when the leadership initially 
had intended to bring up this proposal, it 
was considered not proper to do so. As 
a result, it was brought up yesterday, 
which gave the Senate the first available 
opportunity to consider this most im- 
portant legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments of the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] and myself, under 
date of July 9, 1964, on page 16199 of the 
Recorp, in columns 2 and 3, under the 
heading “Amendment of Tariff Act of 
1930—Regulation of Importation of 
Beef,” be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930—ReEGU- 
LATION OF IMPORTATION OF BEEF 

Mr. Dirksen. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished majority leader announced that in 
the week of July 20, the Senate would take 
up Calendar No, 1105, H.R. 1839, to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild birds 
which are intended for exhibition in the 
United States. I understand that the bill 
contains other items; and I thought that 
perhaps the majority leader would like to 
make a brief explanation of the rest of the 
bill, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, there is much more 
to H.R. 1839 than to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild birds. 

The bill considers the question of the im- 
portation of beef into the United States, im- 
ports which reached an exorbitant level last 
year, so that they comprised 11 percent of the 
total. 
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This year, imports are down to approxi- 
mately the amount I endeavored to bring 
them to under the Mansfield amendment; 
namely, the average of the past 5 years, 1959 
to 1963, inclusive. This would reduce the 
amount of imports from 11 percent to around 
6 percent. It is my understanding that the 
imports of beef will be below the 6-percent 
level for the rest of this year and that this 
situation will very likely continue into next 
year, as well. This is because Australia and 
New Zealand, principally have found that 
there is a demand in Western European mar- 
kets, primarily, for their cutter stock, and 
also because, despite overproduction and 
overfeeding in this country, there happens 
to be a world shortage of meat, and we are 
finding new markets in France and Italy and, 
I believe, most recently, in Israel. 

Furthermore, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is spending close to $100 million in the 
buying of domestic beef. The Department 
of Defense has purchased on the order of 100 
million pounds of domestically produced 
beef. All Defense Department purchases of 
beef for Western Europe, which used to be 
in the large part from the Western European 
countries, are now made in this country. 

I believe the amendment I have submitted 
is better than the substitute adopted by the 
Committee on Finance and offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

It had been my intention, as the minority 
leader is well aware, to call up the bill this 
week, because it has been cleared by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. On last Monday, the 
Democratic policy committee cleared it, as 
well. However, because a good many Repub- 
licans were interested, for some reason or 
other, in what is transpiring and will tran- 
spire in San Francisco, it was deemed not 
advisable to bring up the bill this week, 
and at their requests its consideration was 
postponed. However, as I announced earlier, 
sometime after the Senate reconvenes on 
July 20 the bill will be laid before the Sen- 
ate for consideration and debate. 

Mr, DERKSEN. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that cor- 
respondence which I have had with the 
Department of Agriculture, the U.S. Tar- 
iff Commission, and stock growers in the 


State of Montana, and certain other 


material be incorporated at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 8, 1963. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: The Department 
has been closely watching developments in 
the importation of beef and veal. However, 
since receiving your letter of September 17 
we have thoroughly reviewed the situation 
and the enclosed material presents the 
specific statistical information you have re- 
quested. 

As is shown in tables 1 and 2, both imports 
and domestic production of beef and veal 
have been increasing. However, during most 
years since 1956 imports have increased at a 
faster rate than has production, and in 1962 
they equaled 10.6 percent of domestic pro- 
duction. Thus far in 1963 both imports and 
domestic production are higher than during 
the same months in 1962 with the result that 
imports continue to be about 10 percent of 
domestic production. 

Domestic consumption of beef and veal 
also has increased over the past several years. 
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In 1962, per capita consumption exceeded 
that in 1958 by more than 6 pounds. 

A number of individuals have observed 
the growing magnitude of imports and the 
price pressures in the fed cattle market, and 
have drawn the conclusion that imports are 
the p cause of lower fed cattle prices. 
We do not believe this to be the case, as im- 
ports are only one of several factors involved. 
Meat and cattle prices appear to respond 
mainly to changes in domestic meat and 
cattle supplies as well as to other factors 
such as changes in consumer incomes. 
Further, price trends in the past indicate 
that the market for fed beef is, to an im- 
portant extent, separate from the market for 
nonfed beef. Thus, the major factor in- 
fluencing the price of fed beef is the supply 
of this fed beef. Likewise, the principal 
factor affecting the price of cow beef is the 
supply of such beef, although the price of 
fed beef probably places an upper limit on 
cow beef prices. 

Consequently, we would expect nearly all 
of the impact of the current beef imports to 
be felt in the cow beef market. Over four- 
fifths of the beef and veal imported in 1962 
was of fairly low quality and was used in the 
production of processed meat products 
rather than being retailed directly as fresh 
meat. Basically, these imports were com- 
parable in quality with domestic cow beef, 
and were used for the same general pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, prices of utility cows 
have remained moderately high and stable 
since 1960, despite the heavy imports during 
this period. Late September quotations this 
year show that prices are continuing at about 
1962 levels. The principal reason for this 
is that domestic slaughter of cows has de- 
clined as cattlemen have continued to build 
up herds with the result that the supply of 
cow beef from domestic slaughter also has 
declined, as is shown in chart 1 and table 3. 
Domestic cow slaughter over the past 3 years 
has been at the lowest level since the end 
of the war. 

Consequently, total supply of cow beef, in- 
cluding both domestic production and im- 
ports, now is about the same as the annual 
average from 1954 to 1957, and on a per 
capita basis, of course, it is lower. 

With respect to fed beef—which accounts 
for the principal part of total domestic com- 
mercial slaughter—price developments do not 
support the view that imports have depressed 
prices. Year-to-year changes in fed cattle 
prices now seem to be as fully explained by 
changes in domestic fed beef production as 
were price movements in earlier years when 
imports were lower. Even the sharp drop in 
fed cattle prices over the past several months 
has been associated with an upturn in fed 
cattle slaughter and continued heavy mar- 
ketings of certain competing products. The 
information in chart 2 and in table 3 shows 
the relationship between the price of choice 
steers and fed beef production over the past 
several years. Further, the conclusion that 
recent levels of imports have had a negligible 
impact on fed cattle prices seems reasonable, 
since only a small quantity of imported beef 
and veal competes directly with fed beef at 
retail, and since cow prices have remained 
fairly stable. 

No doubt imports have had some impact on 
the domestic markets for cows. It appears 
that prices of canners, cutters, and utility 
animals did mot increase as rapidly when 
prices of fed steers increased in late 1962 as 
they might have, had beef and veal imports 
remained at 1957 levels. If beef and veal im- 
ports were now at 1957 levels, prices for such 
quality animals would be higher simply be- 
cause of the sharp cutback in the total supply 
of cow beef. 

Nevertheless, imports have helped sustain 
a strong and increasing demand for process- 
ing quality beef which should continue when 
domestic cow beef production increases as it 
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is expected to do at a later point in the cattle 
cycle. This increased beef consumption may 
be furthering the moderate strengthening of 
the demand for beef observed in recent years 
as consumers have eaten more beef relative 
to lamb and pork. Furthermore, income re- 
ceived by U.S. farmers from sales of cattle 
and calves has been and continues to be high 
in spite of high levels of imports. In 1962 
cash receipts of U.S. farmers from marketings 
of cattle and calves totaled $8.1 billion, a 
record high, and about $700 million higher 
than in 1960. Present indications are that 
income in 1963 will approximate that received 
in 1962. 

We believe that the foregoing information 
raises a real question regarding a moratorium 
or quota on beef imports at the present 
time. In addition, the adoption of such re- 
strictive measures might generate greater 
difficulties in our present strenuous effort to 
moderate international trade restrictions and 
expand foreign markets. All told, this is now 
a five billion dollar market for American farm 
products. Beef and other livestock products 
account for over $300 million of this total. 

We realize that the cattle cycle is now 
entering an important phase. Ranges are 
carrying an increasingly large number of 
animals, Large increases in the number of 
cattle on feed have taken place. In such 
periods livestock marketings and prices are 
particularly sensitive to any change in physi- 
cal or economic conditions. For example, if 
widespread drought developed next year, it 
would precipitate heavy marketings, and 
could exert a sharp downward pressure on 
prices. Special measures might be consid- 
ered at that time if such conditions devel- 
oped and imports continued to increase. 
Judging from the past, however, imports 
would be expected to decline under such 
circumstances even though no additional im- 
port controls were imposed. 

We shall continue to appraise changes in 
the cattle industry carefully and shall be 
glad to supply additional information regard- 
ing prices and imports if you would care to 
have us do so, 

Sincerely yours, 
O 


OCTOBER 17, 1963 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: During the past sev- 
eral days I have been studying over your 
letter of October 8, 1963, and the attached 
statistical information. I want to thank 
you for a very complete and thorough report 
on the beef and cattle import situation. 

Your report raises several important points 
pertaining to the relationship between fed 
cattle prices and American farm products in 
the world market. While your report recom- 
mends against the imposition of import 
quotas or trade restrictions on beef and cattle 
it does little to reassure the domestic live- 
stock producer in the United States. As I 
indicated to you in my previous correspond- 
ence the price of cattle and beef in the mar- 
ketplace is the dominant issue in areas of 
the Nation dependent on a ranching econ- 
omy. 

As the importers continue to take a bigger 
share of the domestic market and when 
there is no material improvement in cattle 
and beef prices it is very difficult to impress 
the stockgrowers that the situation is stable 
and not fraught with economic difficulty. 

I again urge you to review the situation to 
determine how we might best give the 
farmers and ranchers of the Nation some as- 
surances that these conditions will improve 
and that the domestic industry will receive 
the necessary protection from the Federal 
Government. 
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Any additional comments you might care 
to make at this time would be appreciated. 
I would appreciate your giving me a quar- 
terly report on the prices and imports of 
beef and cattle. 

Thanking you and with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

P.S.—It is my understanding that repre- 
sentation of the American Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation have been in Australia and New Zea- 
land seeking to bring about a solution to the 
question of excessive frozen beef imports but 
that no success has been achieved. It would 
appear to me that negotiations on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis would be more 
preferable. 

Regards. 

MM. 
OCTOBER 17, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture 
pe Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On recent visits to 
Montana I have had an opportunity to talk 
issues with farmers and ranchers of my State. 
Somewhat to my surprise the major topic of 
concern has not been the status of the ad- 
ministration’s farm program or whether or 
not there would be a 1965 wheat program 
but rather the declining income of the live- 
stock producers and the increasing amount 
of imported cattle and frozen beef products. 

The ranchers consider imports a real threat 
and firmly believe that they are the cause 
of the price decline. I have discussed this 
matter with the Department of Agriculture 
on several occasions. Attached is the latest 
report from the Secretary of Agriculture 
which goes into the matter in some detail. 
The Secretary does not feel that the situa- 
tion merits import controls. As you know, 
the U.S. Tariff Commission is similarly dis- 


At first glance it may not seem unreason- 
able that the imports should have approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the domestic market, 
but it gives rise to additional considerations. 
First, the rancher does consider the matter 
very serious. What concerns me the most is 
that the foreign markets have consistently 
been permitted to take the cream off the top 
of the cattle and beef market and every time 
there is a dip in prices it is the domestic pro- 
ducer that suffers. 

The livestock industry is of considerable 
importance to the West and their interests 
merit attention by the Federal Government. 
It is with this thought in mind that I ask 
that this entire situation be reviewed by your 
committee so that recommendations in be- 
half of improving the domestic cattle and 
beef industry will be forthcoming. The sit- 
uation as represented in graphs and charts 
does not, in my opinion, correspond with con- 
ditions I found among the livestock produc- 
ers of Montana and the West. 

It is my sincere hope that this proposal 
can be worked into the schedule of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Thanking you and with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

P.S.—It is my understanding that repre- 
sentatives of the American Cattlemen's As- 
sociation have been in Australia and New 
Zealand seeking to bring about a solution to 
the question of excessive frozen beef imports 
but that no success has been achieved. It 
would appear to me that negotiations on a 
government-to-government basis would be 
more preferable. > 

Regards. 

MM. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
October 31, 1963. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your letter 
suggesting that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry review the entire situation 
regarding the importation of cattle and fro- 
zen beef products and the effect that imports 
have had on prices of domestic livestock. 

There is no doubt but that the importa- 
tion of both livestock and processed meats 
has increased materially in recent years. 
The data submitted to you by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that in 1962, 
1,232,000 head of livestock were imported as 
compared to only 138,000 in 1952. Similarly, 
imports of processed meats increased from 
429 million pounds in 1952 to 1,445 million 
pounds in 1962. The data also show that 
imports as a percentage of total U.S. meat 
production has increased from 4.4 percent in 
1952 to 10.6 percent in 1962. 

The increase in the volume of imports of 
livestock and livestock products in recent 
years has caused me some concern, just as 
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many livestock producers are concerned. As 
a matter of fact, I have discussed this mat- 
ter with officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture on several occasions, the most re- 
cent being yesterday. Department officials 
share my concern, although, as I understand 
it, they feel that while imports have in- 
creased materially in recent years, the effect 
on fed-cattle prices has been negligible. 
Whether this is so I do not know, but they 
se present a strong case for their point of 
ew. 

The livestock people, on the other hand, 
feel that the effect has been material, and 
that some action should be taken to limit 
imports. 

It is my impression that the livestock in- 
dustry would prefer that there be some sort 
of a voluntary control or allocation as be- 
tween this country and the principal ex- 
porters of livestock and livestock products, 
rather than attempting to achieve their ob- 
jective through legislation. I endorse this 
point of view and have made suggestions 
along this line to Department officials. 

As a matter of fact I have been informed 
that a meeting between Department officials 
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and leaders in the livestock industry took 
place on October 29 for the purpose of re- 
viewing the entire import situation. The 
Department feels that in this way a closer 
understanding will result. Department of- 
ficials further inform me that they are con- 
sidering the possibility of negotiations be- 
tween this country and the leading export 
countries for a reasonable import level. 

It is my intent to request from the De- 
partment officials a complete report on the 
results of this latest meeting. Upon receipt 
of this report I feel that we will be in a bet- 
ter position to judge the case on its merits. 

Upon receipt of the report I will again 
contact you in regard to your request. I 
would hope, however, that this matter could 
be decided between the leaders of the live- 
stock industry and the Department of Agri- 
culture without the necessity for a public 
hearing. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Taste 1.—U.S. imports of catile and beef compared with U.S. production, by year, 1950-62—Cattle and calves and beef and veal 


Imports 
Per Imports} Per 
U. SEA as a oes U.S, asa | capita 
percent-| su meat percent- supply 
ee | nes a eae oe 88 Meats be- bn ean haat 
ion uc- 
e weal ‘ Meat tion | veal + 
Number MG 
Thousand| Million| Million| Million| Million 
pounds | pounds | pow Percent 
74.0 3.9 95. 0 
67.6 8.6 90.1 
71.7 1 8.6 89. 1 
89.2 5.9 92.8 
91.3 1 7,0 96, 0 
93, 2 1, 10. 6 96.7 
06. 8 10.0 49,2 
1 Estimated at 53 nt of the live weight of all dutiable im of cattle, Total produce (including farm slaughter). 
br pr : been converted 10 their carcass weight i Commercial beef and veal production plus beef and veal imports per capita. 


2 Canned and other processed meats have 
equivalent. 


TABLE 2.—U.S. imports of cattle and beef compared with U.S. production, by months, 1958-63—Cattle and calves and beef and veal 


Un millions of pounds) 
Jan. Feb March | April May 
1958 
o O LE io ates 90 H 96 
. | production Y... ......ussi5. ce 1,317 1, 046 1,076 1, 113 1,152 
Imports as percent of domestic production. 6.5 8.6 7. 8.4 8.3 
1959 
o AE CAE TA 103 79 108 115 
Domestic production 2 1, 202 1,013 1, 102 1, 172 1,141 
Imports as percent of domestic production. 8.6 8. 7.2 9.3 10.1 
73 72 74 72 
1,275 1, 162 1, 284 1, 141 1, 279 
5.7 6.2 5.8 5.6 
7 66 80 99 78 
1 production 2. PEA E 1,316 1, 159 1,324 1, 200 1, 400 
Imports as percent of domestic production... 5.7 5.7 6.0 8.2 5.6 
1962 
r ARES A aya 121 98 170 11 99 
omest ie production 2 1,409 1, 180 1,310 1, 212 1, 391 
Imports as percent of domestic production. 8.6 8.3 13.0 9.8 7.1 
¡ports 1 121 175 158 119 14 
omest io production 2 — 1,44 1, 230 1.344 1,369 1,470 
Imports as percent of domestic production 8.5 14.2 11.8 8. 7 10. 
1 Beef, and meat e olwaleei ee aña dalt in 26 months 
bd beef and veal 2 veal production, (Does not include slaughter, which is 


included in table 1.) 
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TABLE 3.— U.S. production of fed beef and veal, and cow beef, and imports and prices, 1947-62 
U.S. pro- U.S. pro- | Imports, Cow beef Utility Choice U.S. pro- U.S. pro- Im Cow beef Utility Choice 
Year duction. duction, beef an: production | cow prices, | steer prices, Year duction duction, beef and production | cow poe steer A 
fed beef | cow beef! | veal? plus Chicago | Chicago fed beef | cow beef! | veal? plus Chicago | Chicago 
and veal ! and veal imports 
Dollars Dollars Dollars per | Dollars 
pr —— hundred hundred — a on hundred 
$ u 
Pow ea | Poo | PT | Pe Leun e | gma 11.82 23.16 
356 3, 950 19. 49 30. 96 254 4, 623 11,37 22.30 
254 3, 224 16. 33 26. 07 616 4,702 13. 61 23. 83 
505 3, 655 19. 36 29. 68 1, 249 4,441 18. 41 27. 42 
575 3, 553 24. 48 35, 96 1,254 4,138 17.79 27,83 
476 3, 411 19. 53 33.18 938 3, 950 15. 68 26. 24 
333 4,079 12. 41 24,14 1, 287 4, 040 15. 66 24. 65 
267 4,449 11, 46 24. 66 1, 725 4, 677 15. 50 27. 67 


1 Estimated from total commercial slaughter. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 12, 1963. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: We are glad to 
have your letter of October 17 concerning 
beef imports, and agree that this subject is 
of major concern to the domestic cattle in- 
dustry. Many cattlemen feel that increased 
imports this year over last are the major rea- 
son for the decline in domestic fed cattle 
prices since July. 

In view of this situation, we are again 
evaluating this matter. As part of this re- 
evaluation, the Department invited a num- 
ber of cattlemen to a meeting here on Octo- 
ber 29 for a discussion of all factors affecting 
cattle prices. We continue to feel, as we dis- 
cussed with the cattlemen, that the major 
factor affecting prices, particularly of fed 
cattle, is the pronounced increase in do- 
mestic production this year as compared with 
last. Domestic production of fed beef this 
year probably will exceed 1962 by about 10 
percent. Such a large increase cannot be 
moved into domestic consumption without a 
depressing effect on prices. 

Nevertheless, we also believe that increased 
production does not account fully for price 
declines over the past few months. In con- 
sequence, we are readying material to be used 
in discussing the entire subject of beef im- 
ports with the meats group of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which is 
meeting later this month. The cattlemen 
likewise are developing recommendations 
concerning ways by which imports might be 
controlled. We expect to have another meet- 
ing with them probably next month to dis- 
cuss these recommendations, as well as other 
measures which might strengthen cattle 
prices such as more intensive promotional 
work. I am hopeful that these efforts will 
produce a solution that will help the do- 
mestic cattle industry without jeopardizing 
our efforts to broaden international trade. 
Some of the beef now entering the United 
States from New Zealand, Australia, and Ire- 
land might instead be shipped to other coun- 
tries were the trade restrictions in these other 
countries lowered. 

You may be interested in the enclosed 
compilation of statistics concerning cattle 
and beef. We will transmit information 
showing prices and imports for future quar- 
ters as soon as it becomes available, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Acting Secretary. 
U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
November 19, 1963. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This is in further reference 
to your letter of October 19, 1963, concerning 
the effect that the importation of meat and 


2 Includes meat equivalent of live animals imported. 


meat products have had on domestic prices 
of livestock. I am forwarding a copy of the 
report on this subject which I received from 
the Under Secretary of Agriculture in re- 
sponse to my request. 

You will note that the Department re- 
ports that it is reviewing trade policies in 
the area of meats generally both as a basis 
of discussion with the meats group of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
later this month and in order to review al- 
ternative possibilities at any further meet- 
ing with the cattlemen. 

This country’s position on trade is well 
known. We are at present preparing to ne- 
gotiate on a wide variety of issues with other 
friendly countries in order to improve our 
trade relationships. Further, there is lit- 
tle doubt but that increased world trade is 
necessary, not only to our agriculture, but 
to the well-being of our national economy 
as well. Under these circumstances the 
complexity of the problem is magnified. 

However, I know that the cattlemen are 
aware of this. As a matter of fact, in my 
opinion, they have exhibited rare patience 
and forbearance under very adverse condi- 
tions. 

The willingness of the Department of Ag- 
riculture to explore all possibilities with the 
cattlemen certainly indicates their interest 
and concern. I feel that the cattlemen 
would be wise to pursue this matter with 
Department officials in the hope that an 
agreeable administrative solution may be 
obtained. For my part, I will continue to 
do what I can to further a desirable solu- 
tion. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., November 27, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ALLEN: This will acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of the 19th which has just 
reached my desk and which I have read 
with interest, as well as the copy of the letter 
of November 12 addressed to you by Charles 
S. Murphy, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
concerning the imports of meat and meat 
products and their effect on the domestic 
prices of livestock. 

I want to thank you for your courtesy in 
letting me know of your continued and per- 
sonal interest in this matter and also your 
statement that “the willingness of the De- 

ent of Agriculture to explore all pos- 
sibilities with the cattlemen certainly in- 
dicates their interest and concern.” With 
your statement that you “feel that the cat- 
tlemen would be wise to pursue this matter 
with Department officials in the hope that 
an agreeable administrative solution may be 
obtained.“ I am in accord. 


My views are in accord with those of the 
cattlemen who met with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on October 29, in 
that the increases of imports on beef are 
now having a seriously adverse effect on 
both fed and lower quality cattle. I agree 
also with them that if action is not taken 
that the excessive increases in imports will 
continue considerably above present levels 
in the next several years and that the effect 
on U.S. cattle prices will be more severe. 

I am in wholehearted accord with their 

views that they would like some kind of 
controls imposed on imports that would 
limit the total imports of beef, and these 
controls might well be based on a quota sys- 
tem. 
I note that the Department states that 
some of the cattlemen who were at the meet- 
ing indicated as a result of their conferences 
in Australia and New Zealand earlier this 
year, that they had found some interest 
among cattlemen in those countries for 
voluntary limitations of shipments to the 
United States. 

Frankly, I would disagree with this as- 
sumption, although those cattlemen in those 
two countries certainly would be in a better 
position to make this statement than I. 
While there is a parallel in voluntary agree- 
ments in relation to U.S. imports of textiles 
and dairy products, I think it is stretching it 
too far to compare this with cattle, though 
if an agreement could be worked out on this 
basis, I would certainly be in favor of it. 

It is my belief, barring development of 
some better suggestions on trade policy, it 
would be best to impose a rigid quota system 
which would reduce the continuing flow of 
beef and meat products to the end that the 
American cattlemen would have more protec- 
tion in the U.S. market and be given more 
consideration vis-a-vis imports, so their 
prices could be protected and not continually 
decreased through the increases of importa- 
tion of beef and meat products. 

I would suggest most strongly, ALLEN, 
that you use your great prestige as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to get your committee to advocate 
such a policy, and I want to assure you that 
I will continue to do what I can with the 
Department of Agriculture to consider doing 
the same. 

Must close now, but thanking you for your 
courtesy in writing to me and assuring you 
on behalf of Montana cattlemen I deeply 
appreciate your personal support, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 12, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN ELLENDER, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: With respect to 
your letter of October 31, this Department is 
watching beef production in the United 
States, the importation of beef and feeder 
cattle, and the repercussions of increased 
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production and imports on domestic mar- 
kets and prices very closely. In order to pre- 
sent our own analyses of the situation, and 
to obtain the views of the cattle industry on 
these matters, the Department invited a 
number of cattlemen to a meeting here on 
October 29 for a firsthand discussion of re- 
cent developments as we had done in the fall 
of 1962. Seventeen, including officials of 
major cattlemen’s associations, attended. 

At the meeting, the Department of Agri- 
culture indicated that depressed prices for 
fed beef in 1963 are largely but not fully ac- 
counted for by increased domestic produc- 
tion. Domestic production of fed beef will 
be some 10 percent higher in 1963 than in 
1962. These larger supplies can be moved 
into consumption only with somewhat lower 
prices. 

Despite a present tendency toward feeding 
increased numbers of cattle to very heavy 
weights, it was agreed that no special pro- 
gram should be undertaken to encourage 
marketing at lighter weights, since this 
might precipitate even heavier marketings 
and lower prices in the next few months 
than would otherwise occur. 

The cattlemen present indicated that a 
program to promote the consumption of beef 
might move the large supplies to market 
with minimum price declines. They felt, 
however, that such a program should be ini- 
tiated by the industry rather than by Gov- 
ernment. The Department regularly pro- 
vides consumer information on plentiful 
and economical foods, and stands ready to 
cooperate in any authorized way to promote 
beef consumption if the industry requests 
such cooperation, 

The cattlemen present expressed their be- 
lief that increased imports of beef are now 
having a seriously adverse effect on domestic 
prices of both fed cattle and lower quality 
cattle. Their principal concern, however, is 
that imports will increase considerably 
above present levels in the next few years and 
have a much larger impact on U.S. cattle 
prices. Consequently, they would like to see 
some kind of controls imposed that would 
limit total imports of beef. Quotas rather 
than additional tariffs were suggested as the 
most desirable basis for limiting beef im- 
ports. The group indicated that additional 
controls are not needed with respect to feeder 
cattle imports. 

A number of the cattlemen present had 
inspected cattle producing areas in Australia 
and New Zealand earlier this year, and had 
found some interest among cattlemen in 
these countries—which now account for over 
two-thirds of our beef imports—for volun- 
tary limitation of shipments to the United 
States. Recent agreements with exporting 
countries with regard to U.S. imports of tex- 
tiles and dairy products were cited by the 
invited group as a pattern for action to limit 
beef imports. It was understood that such 
action would require new legislation in Aus- 
tralia, however. 

As a result of the meeting and at the re- 
quest of the cattlemen present, the Depart- 
ment is reviewing trade policy in the area 
of meats generally, both as a basis for dis- 
cussions at the meeting of the meats group 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade later this month, and in order to re- 
view alternative possibilities at any future 
meeting with the cattlemen. 

The Department indicated its willingness 
to hear and to discuss specific proposals with 
respect to meat imports, and will hold an- 
other meeting if it is mutually agreeable in 
about a month. 

We continue to be concerned about the 
domestic livestock industry, and will offer all 
possible cooperation recognizing that we 
must not impair our efforts to stimulate a 
reduction of trade barriers generally over the 
world. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. MURPHY, 
Acting Secretary. 
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[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Jan. 8, 1964] 


CATTLE AND BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks there has been an increasing and jus- 
tified expression of concern about the im- 
portation of cattle and beef products and 
the effect that it is having on the domestic 
cattle industry. I have noted that more and 
more of our colleagues here in the Senate and 
House of Representatives are expressing their 
concern about the situation. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD contains a wealth of support- 
ing information. 

The cattle market is dropping, in fact in 
some areas the livestock interests are begin- 
ning to suffer economically. The increase in 
cattle and beef imports may not be the only 
cause, but in my observations they certainly 
are a major one. My distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick] informed me that between 1956 
and 1962 there was an average of 890 million 
pounds imported while in 1962 there were 
1.9 billion pounds imported and this year the 
increase is even larger. This situation can- 
not be handled lightly when we are presented 
with such information as this. 

In addition to the import situation the 
livestock producer is confronted with cus- 
tomer preferences and changing marketing 
patterns. These matters need attention but 
I feel that the most beneficial action at this 
time would be the establishment of a quota 
system on imports. 

There has been quite a bit of talk about 
legislation. I do not think this is the quick- 
est way; in fact it might confuse an already 
complex situation. I have discussed this 
matter with a number of officials in the ad- 
ministration and I feel that this can be done 
administratively under existing law. 

Senator Burbick was successful in getting 
the Senate Finance Committee to adopt a 
resolution directing the Tariff Commission 
to begin an investigation of the impact of 
foreign beef imports on the domestic mar- 
ket. I hope the Commission will act expe- 
ditiously in this matter. I believe there is 
sufficient authority under the Trade Expan- 
sion Act and through Executive action to 
bring about some relief. 

The livestock industry is one of our most 
basic industries in our country, it cannot be 
allowed to drift. I commend this matter of 
increased cattle and beef imports to the at- 
tention of our President and his counselors, 
and ask that it be given immediate atten- 
tion and action at the Executive level. 

Mr. President, while I was in Montana, 
I received from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a message to the effect that a meeting 
would be called this afternoon—January 8 
at 3 p.m.—to consider the difficult situation 
confronting the cattle industry. It was my 
understanding at that time that a number 
of Members of Congress would meet in- 
formally with the Secretary of Agriculture 
to consider ways and means to cope with the 
grave economic difficulty confronting the 
cattle industry and the Nation. As the Sen- 
ate knows, imports of frozen beef from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have increased from 
890 million pounds in 1956 to 1.9 billion 
pounds in 1962. This is a situation which 
does not call for tariffs, but does call for a 
reasonable quota system which will insure 
that the American cattle producer has the 
first and foremost claim on the American 
market. 

Therefore, while understandable because 
of reasons beyond the Secretary's control, I 
was extremely disappointed to be informed 
by the Department of Agriculture that the 
meeting scheduled for today, Wednesday, 
January 8, had been postponed. It would 
be my hope that this meeting will be re- 
scheduled at the earliest possible moment, 
to the end that we may face up to the crisis 
confronting the cattle industry and that the 
necessary steps may be taken to insure to the 
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American cattle producers every right, con- 
sideration, and protection to which they are 
entitled in maintaining their full share of 
this most important segment in our economy. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1964. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MANSFIELD: This office has 
been asked to reply to your December 18 
letter to Secretary Freeman and the accom- 
panying December 10 letter from the Honor- 
able J. S. Brenner to you. Mr. Brenner was 
concerned about the meat import situation 
and urged that a sliding scale tariff be 
adopted that would discourage imports when 
domestic beef is in long supply, but would 
not discourage them when our production 
is low. 

The Department shares with our cattle 
producers and farmers a deep concern over 
the impact of imported beef on cattle prices 
and on the market opportunities for do- 
mestic beef generally. The Department has 
been actively exploring new arrangements 
which would provide greater protection for 
domestic cattlemen without adversely affect- 
ing export markets for our own products. 
Discussions are now underway with major 
beef exporting countries on the question of 
limiting exports to the United States. 

At the recent meeting of the meats group 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in Geneva, representative of the United 
States strongly urged other importing coun- 
tries to reduce restrictions on imports and 
to open their markets to some of the beef 
now finding its way into the U.S. market. 
The United Kingdom and the European Eco- 
nomic Community, for example, have in- 
creased their restrictions on beef imports in 
recent years. Progress in reducing such 
restrictions is essential if world trade is to 
be expanded generally through current trade 
negotiations. This point will continue to 
be emphasized at future meetings of the 
meats group. 

The Department of Agriculture also has 
held extensive discussions with representa- 
tives of the cattle industry seeking to develop 
workable means of minimizing the impact of 
imports and expanded domestic production 
on cattle prices. Specific recommendations 
were prepared by State and National asso- 
ciations. These were reviewed in a meeting 
with representatives of cattlemen’s associa- 
tions and farm organizations at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on January 8. The De- 
partment will continue to work with industry 
representatives on these matters. 

In addition, the Senate Finance Committee 
has directed the U.S. Tariff Commission to 
investigate the competition between beef 
produced in the United States and in foreign 
countries, and to report the results of this 
investigation by June 30, 1964. 

In the meantime, the Department is con- 
tinuing its appraisal of the effect of im- 
ports on domestic cattle prices and markets. 
Fed beef prices (choice steers, Chicago) av- 
eraged $27.67 per hundredweight in 1962, 
and in 1963 averaged about $24—about $3.70 
lower. The domestic production of fed beef 
in 1963 exceeded that in 1962 by about a 
tenth. Careful evaluations of cattle price 
changes since World War IT indicate that 
such an increase in supply from 1 year to the 
next would have a heavy depressing effect on 
prices, and might account for about three- 
fourths of the 1963 price decline. 

Mr. Brenner, in his analysis, concluded 
that the increase in domestic supply should 
have resulted in lower prices of about $2.50 
to $3 per hundredweight. As indicated, this 
drop appears to be consistent when the aver- 
age price for 1963 is compared with the av- 
erage price in 1962, However, during any 
one month of the year, the change may be 
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considerably different. For example, prices 
of choice steers at Chicago averaged $22.29 
in December 1963 compared with $28.91 in 
December 1962. It is difficult to fully ac- 
count for all of the price changes which oc- 
cur in a relatively short period of time such 
as a month. For example, we cannot fully 
explain the rise in prices of choice steers 
at Chicago to $30.13 per hundredweight in 
November 1962 from $25.58 in the same 
month of 1961 by such factors as changes in 
domestic supply. 

Record supplies of broilers and higher 
pork production also put additional pres- 
sure on cattle prices in 1963. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that imports, too, are having 
a significant influence and probably ac- 
counted for about 15 percent of the drop in 
prices of fed cattle in 1963. Prices of utility 
cows and similar lower grade animals also 
have been affected by imports. The en- 
closed article presents results from a re- 
cent study showing the influence of beef 
imports on domestic cattle prices. 

The Department has given and is continu- 
ing to give close study to these developments 
affecting the domestic cattle industry. We 
are examining further the ways in which 
imported beef is being used and the domes- 
tic markets in which imported supplies are 
having the most serious repercussions. 

We are hopeful that the several lines of 
action outlined above will lead to satis- 
factory arrangements on meat imports with- 
out impairing opportunities to develop 
larger exports for agricultural products gen- 
erally in the years immediately ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car. P. HEIsIG, 
Acting Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: Because of your 
interest in the matter of imports of beef and 
veal, I would like to bring you up to date 
on developments so far. 

Over the past few weeks the Departments 
of State and Agriculture and the Office of the 
Special Trade Representative have been dis- 
cussing with representatives of the Aus- 
tralian Government the subject of imports 
of beef and veal into the United States. 
Australia is the main source of U.S. imports 
of beef and veal. We are now considering 
the results of the first exchange of views, 
following which further discussions are ex- 
pected 


We have also had preliminary conversa- 
tions with New Zealand, Ireland, and Mexico. 
These countries are significant suppliers of 
beef and veal. 

In our discussions to date the suppliers 
of imported beef and veal have demonstrated 
an understanding of the problem and a will- 
ingness to cooperate toward working out a 
satisfactory solution. 

I hope this information will be helpful to 
you. I shall keep you informed of signifi- 
cant developments. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


— 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1964. 
Mr. Ben D. DORFMAN, 
Chairman, U.S. Tarif Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to a res- 
olution adopted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the U.S. Tariff Commission will soon 
begin an investigation of the impact of for- 
eign cattle and beef imports on the domestic 
market. This is a matter of considerable 
importance to the State of Montana as one 
of the leading producers in the livestock in- 
dustry. 
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The problems now plaguing the ranchers 
are many and complex. Each day our mail 
brings new and more desperate appeals for 
aid in stopping the present decline in cat- 
tle prices. There is an immediate need to 
stabilize the cattle and beef market or we 
fear we will be faced with a situation of 
momentous proportions. 

This is a many-sided problem, but one of 
the major causes is the increasing share of 
the domestic market that is being taken 
over by the importers. The trend over the 
past several years has been in this direction 
until we now find that imported beef equals 
more than 11 percent of U.S. production. 
What has been a threat has now been com- 
pounded into an unfair and difficult situa- 
tion. 

As the members of the Commission know, 
the United States is the only major beef 
market without quantitative restrictions 
and very low duties. Also, we take 51 per- 
cent of the world trade in beef. On the 
basis of these facts, we wish to support the 
industry in its request for an establishment 
of a quota system or tariff protection based 
on domestic consumption and production. 

The executive branch of our Government 
has the authority to provide relief to the 
cattle industry. The need is amply demon- 
strated. The Nation’s Government must 
take the initiative to prevent a very serious 
economic depression in one of our basic in- 
dustries. The Tariff Commission can rec- 
ommend the necessary relief to the Presi- 
dent. If the Federal Government does its 
part, it will then be up to the industry itself 
to handle problems such as excessive mar- 
keting, new marketing methods, and con- 
sumer preferences. 

With best personal wishes, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, Feb. 20, 
1964] 


BEEF IMPORT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on Monday, 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced a voluntary 
agreement with Australia and New Zealand 
on beef imports. These two countries pro- 
vide approximately 80 percent of our im- 
ports of fresh and frozen beef and veal. The 
agreement, as I understand it, is subject to 
review after 3 years. 

In brief, the agreement guarantees for- 
eign exporters of beef to the United States 
approximately 11 percent of our domestic 
market, holding Australian and New Zealand 
exports to the United States at the 1962-63 
average, allowing for consumption growth. 

Mr. President, this is a small step—a very 
small one—in the right direction; but it is 
not enough. It provides little protection 
for our domestic industry at a time when 
prices are down. During the current calen- 
dar year, it will provide a 6-percent reduc- 
tion, as compared with 1963 imports. 

The idea of a voluntary negotiated agree- 
ment with these two major beef exporters is 
excellent—but certainly not one that guar- 
antees foreign suppliers such a major foot- 
hold on our beef market. We cannot blame 
Australia and New Zealand when they can 
get an agreement which will permit them 
to continue to export to the United States 
at a rate comparable to those of the two 
highest years in history. The American cat- 
tle industry is the one that is being hurt. 
It would have been far more realistic if the 
average imports had been computed over the 
past 5 years, instead of the last 2 years. 

In addition, I am somewhat concerned 
about the effect such an agreement will have 
on efforts to aid the domestic livestock in- 
dustry, in light of the delicate state of our 
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international trade negotiations. Frankly, 
I am anxious to see a much more realistic 
quota established, either through U.S. Tariff 
Commission recommendations or congres- 
sional action. It is for this reason that my 
colleague [Mr. MercaLr] and I have pre- 
pared, for introduction, legislation which 
would establish a quota system on beef im- 
ports, based on the past 5-year average. 

Mr. President, I introduce this bill, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senators 
from North Dakota [Mr. Young and Mr. Bun- 
DICK], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], and the Senators from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER and Mr. MILLER]; and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks the text of this 
proposed legislation and a letter on the same 
issue which my colleague, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF] and I addressed to 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill held at the desk, for 
additional cosponsors, until Monday, Febru- 
ary 24. 

The AcTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
The bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill and 
letter will be printed in the Recorp, and the 
bill will be held at the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Montana. 

The bill (S. 2525) to restrict imports of 
beef, veal, and mutton into the United States, 
introduced by Mr. MansrieLD (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
total quantities of beef, veal, and mutton 
(in all forms except canned, cured and 
cooked meat. and live animals) originating 
in any country which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
during any period of 12 months shall not 
exceed the average annual quantities of such 
products imported from such country dur- 
ing the 5-year period ending on December 
31, 1963: Provided, That beginning January 
1, 1965, there may be an annual increase in 
the total quantities of such products which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for such purpose, corresponding to 
the annual rate of increase in the total Unit- 
ed States market for such products, as esti- 
mated by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The letter presented by Mr. MANSFIELD is 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1964. 
Mr. BEN DORFMAN, 
Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: We are informed that 
on February 20, the U.S. Tariff Commission 
will consider copper for possible inclusion 
on the President’s list of articles for consid- 
eration in trade agreement negotiations. 
Because copper is the leading mineral in the 
State of Montana’s active mining industry, 
we wish to take this means of opposing any 
reduction on rates of duty on copper im- 
ports. We can find no justification for low- 
ering the present duty on foreign copper; 
in fact, the original 4-cent tax should be 
restored, based upon the statistical position 
of the industry. 

The domestic copper mining industry is 
at present at a disadvantage because of ex- 
cessive production of high grade ores in 
Africa and South America. Should the tariff 
be lowered and the demand for domestic 
copper fall off, the domestic mines would be 
in severe economic difficulties. In addition, 
our foreign suppliers often enjoy cheaper 
water transportation and certain tax ad- 
vantages. 
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We wish to remind the Commission that 
copper tariffs are not and never have been 
for the purpose of keeping out or penalizing 
foreign metal, but principally are to provide 
& balance of relative costs of those who sup- 
ply world markets Under present condi- 
tions, the excise of 1.7 cents per pound is too 
low to provide the necessary protection; 
therefore, we endorse the industry’s request 
that the tariff be restored to 4 cents per 
pound. This would then put domestic mines 
on a competitive basis with foreign mines. 

In reviewing the tariff on copper, we ask 
that prime consideration be given to na- 
tional security demands. We also urge that 
no recommendations be made which will be 
adverse to a healthy domestic copper mining 
industry operating under a reasonably bal- 
anced situation. 

Thank you for your consideration, and we 
ask that this letter be made a part of the 
printed proceedings of this hearing. 

With best personal wishes, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
LEE METCALF. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 25, 
1964] 

(Correction of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 20, 1964, regarding beef im- 
ports.) 

BEEF IMPORT AGREEMENT—CORRECTION OF THE 
RECORD 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, on February 
20, 1964, I addressed the Senate on the new 
beef import agreement and the general sub- 
ject of beef imports. At the conclusion of 
my remarks I had intended to insert a copy 
of a letter my colleague Mr. MercALF] and I 
addressed to the U.S. Tariff Commission on 
the cattle and beef import situation. In- 
advertently the attachment was a letter to 
the U.S. Tariff Commission, but on the sub- 
ject of copper imports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD my statement “Beef Import 
Agreement” and the correct attachments. 

There being no objection, the statement 
and attachments were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


“BEEF IMPORT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on Monday, 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced a yoluntary 
agreement with Australia and New Zealand 
on beef imports. These two countries pro- 
vide approximately 80 percent of our im- 
ports of fresh and frozen beef and veal. The 
agreement, as I understand it, is subject to 
review after 3 years. 

“In brief, the agreement guarantees foreign 
exporters of beef to the United States ap- 
proximately 11 percent of our domestic 
market, holding Australian and New Zea- 
land exports to the United States at the 
1962-63 average, allowing for consumption 
growth. 

“Mr. President, this is a small step—a very 
small one—in the right direction; but it is 
not enough. It provides little protection 
for our domestic industry at a time when 
prices are down. During the current calen- 
dar year, it will provide a 6-percent reduc- 
tion, as compared with 1963 imports. 

“The idea of a voluntary negotiated agree- 
ment with these two major beef exporters is 
excellent—but certainly not one that guar- 
antees foreign suppliers such a major foot- 
hold on our beef market. We cannot blame 
Australia and New Zealand when they can 
get an agreement which will permit them to 
continue to export to the United States at a 
rate comparable to those of the two highest 
years in history. The American cattle in- 
dustry is the one that is being hurt. It 
would have been far more realistic if the 
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average imports had been computed over the 
past 5 years, instead of the last 2 years. 

“In addition, I am somewhat concerned 
about the effect such an agreement will have 
on efforts to aid the domestic livestock in- 
dustry, in light of the delicate state of our 
international trade negotiations. Frankly, I 
am anxious to see a much more realistic 
quota established, either through U.S. Tariff 
Commission recommendations or congres- 
sional action. It is for this reason that my 
colleague Mr. METCALF] and I have prepared, 
for introduction, legislation which would 
establish a quota system on beef imports, 
based on the past 5-year average. 

“Mr. President, I introduce this bill, on be- 
half of myself, my colleague, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senators 
from North Dakota (Mr, Young and Mr. BUR- 
DICK], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], and the Senators from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER and Mr. MILLER]; and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks the text of this 
proposed legislation and a letter on the same 
issue which my colleague, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MercaLF] and I addressed to 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

“Mr. President, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill held at the desk, for 
additional cosponsors, until Monday, Febru- 
ary 24. 

“The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
The bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill and 
letter will be printed in the Rrecorp, and the 
bill will be held at the desk, as requested by 
the Senator from Montana. 

“The bill (S. 2525) to restrict imports of 
beef, veal, and mutton into the United 
States, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD (for 
himself and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
total quantities of beef, veal, and mutton 
(in all forms except canned, cured and 
cooked meat, and live animals) originating 
in any country which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
during any period of twelve months shall not 
exceed the average annual quantities of such 
products imported from such country dur- 
ing the five-year period ending on December 
$1, 1963: Provided, That beginning January 
1, 1965, there may be an annual increase in 
the total quantities of such products which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for such purpose, corresponding to 
the annual rate of increase in the total 
United States market for such products, as 
estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture.’ 

“The letter presented b. Mr. MANSFIELD is 
as follows: 

“US. SENATE, 
“Washington, D.C., February 17, 1964. 
“Mr. Ben D. DORFMAN, 
“Chairman, U.S. Turi Commission, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to a 
resolution adopted by the Senate Finance 
Committee, the U.S. Tariff Commission will 
soon begin an investigation of the impact 
of foreign cattle and beef imports on the 
domestic market. This is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the State of Montana 
as one of the leading producers in the live- 
stock industry. 

“The problems now plaguing the ranchers 
are many and complex, Each day our mail 
brings new and more desperate appeals for 
aid in stopping the present decline in cattle 
prices, There is an immediate need to 
stabilize the cattle and beef market or we 
fear we will be faced with a situation of 
momentous proportions. 

“This is a many sided problem, but one of 
the major causes is the increasing share of 
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the domestic market that is being taken over 
by the importers. The trend over the past 
several years has been in this direction until 
we now find that imported beef equals more 
than 11 percent of U.S. production. What 
has been a threat has now been compounded 
into an unfair and difficult situation. 

“As the members of the Commission know, 
the United States is the only major beef 
market without quantitative restrictions and 
very low duties. Also, we take 51 percent of 
the world trade ín beef. On the basis of these 
facts, we wish to support the industry in 1ts 
request for an establishment of a quota 
system or tariff protection based on domestic 
consumption and production. 

“The executive branch of our Government 
has the authority to provide relief to the 
cattle industry. The need is amply demon- 
strated. The Nation’s Government must 
take the initiative to prevent a very serious 
economic depression in one of our basic in- 
dustries. The Tariff Commission can recom- 
mend the necessary relief to the President. 
If the Federal Government does its part, it 
will then be up to the industry itself to 
handle problems such as excessive market- 
ing, new marketing methods, and consumer 
preferences. 

“With best personal wishes, we are, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“MIKE MANSFIELD, 
“U.S, Senator. 
“LEE METCALF, 
“U.S. Senator.” 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 5, 
1964] 


Mr. MANSFIELD. There has been no dearth 
of debate on the Hruska beef amendment. I 
feel that, while I disagree with the amend- 
ment and shall oppose it as vigorously as I 
can, the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska has performed a service in pub- 
licizing the fight faced by the cattlemen and 
the situation which confronts them at the 
present time. 

I point out that of all the segments of our 
agricultural economy, the most independent, 
the most rugged, and the most individual- 
istic has been the cattlemen. They haye 
stayed away from the Government as much 
as they possibly could. They have con- 
ducted themselves with great integrity and 
discretion. They have, in effect, over the 
years, pulled themselves up by their own 
bootstraps, 

The cattle industry, however, is facing a 
serious situation today; and I believe I can 
speak as authoritatively on this subject as 
any other Senator, because I come from a 
State whose primary industry is agriculture, 
and in which the cattle industry plays a 
most significant part. 

Therefore, I would say that politically my 
position may not do me much in the way 
of good, but I dare say in the long run it 
may well react to my benefit. 

With me, this is not a political issue. 
What I am seeking for the cattle industry 
is a solution of the difficulties which con- 
front it. My distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
and I have been working at this task as- 
siduously for more than a year. We have 
been aware of the problem from personal ob- 
servation, from talks with cattlemen, visiting 
cattle ranches and processing plants, and 
meeting with the representatives of the Mon- 
tana Cattlemen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Cattlemen's Association. Our views 
have been expressed jointly to the Tariff 
Commission, although neither of us believes 
that.a tariff or a rise in tariffs is the answer 
to the problems which confront this most 
important industry. 

We both believe that the answer lies in 
quotas based on an average extending over 
the past 5 years. We both believe, so far as 
the American market is concerned, that it 
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should be primarily for the American cattle 
and cattle processing industry to operate in. 

Because of my personal interest in this 
matter, on February 10 I introduced a bill, 
S. 2525, which has something on the order of 
20 to 25 sponsors. The bill, introduced ini- 
tially by my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
METCALF], sought to put the matter into a 
legislative form so that it would, under 
proper procedures, be considered by the ap- 
propriate Senate committee; and in the hear- 
ings to be conducted all segments of the 
cattle industry, the producer, the processor 
and all the others, would be given the oppor- 
tunity to air their views. 

After this would come a consensus which 
would seek to bring about a solution to the 
difficulties in which the cattlemen find them- 
selves at the present time. 

I personally visited with the distinguished 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and he 
told me, and has told me since, that his com- 
mittee is prepared to hold hearings on the 
bill introduced by the Senators from Mon- 
tana and others. 

I believe this is the proper way to operate 
in this field. I believe it would be a mistake 
to confuse beef imports with questions coy- 
ering wheat and cotton, and the Lord knows 
what else, before we get through. So I would 
hope that, with these remarks as a founda- 
tion, Senators who may be just as much 
affected by this problem as I am would con- 
sider all of its implications, and recognize 
that a promise has been made that hearings 
will be held. That promise has been made 
by one of the most distinguished Members 
of this body, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. To me, his word is gospel. 

I invite the attention of Senators to some 
communications which I have received. This 
is one dated February 29, from Mr. C. W. 
MeMillan, executive vice president of the 
American National Cattlemen's Association. 

“DEAR MR. MANSFIELD: The cattlemen are 
certainly most appreciative of your efforts to 
bring about a reasonable and permanent 
solution to the economic impact excessive 
imports are having on the price structure of 
our product. Your bill, S. 2525, along with 
some of our suggested amendments, will cer- 
tainly correct this obvious inequity. 

We were most pleased during our trip to 
Washington last week to have an opportu- 
nity to visit with you about this proposal. 
I am confident that speedy attention to this 
proposal will be in the best interest of our 
total economy. 

“Once again, we do appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance and urge that you 
continue to use your influence in bringing 
about any early enactment of your legisla- 
tive proposal, S, 2525. 

“Cordially, 
C. W. McMILLAN.” 


Copies were sent to the president of the 
Montana Cat tlemen's Association and to the 
secretary of the Montana Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation. 

I mentioned the fact that we should not 
confuse this situation with wheat and cot- 
ton, which are the primary products before 
us, and are the basis for the proposed legis- 
lation reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

I hold in my hand a telegram from Harold 
Tremain, the State director of the Nebraska 
Wheat Growers. I do not know Mr. Tremain 
but this telegram came in a day or so ago. 

“This afternoon we understood the Senate 
will vote on the wheat and cotton bill which 
included at this moment the beef amend- 
ment submitted by Senator Hruska. We feel 
that the beef problem should be considered 
separate and not a part of the wheat and 
cotton bill and that we would recommend 
support of the Mansfield bill on beef. 

“HAROLD TREMAIN, 
“State Director, Nebraska Wheat Growers.” 
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Today, I received a letter from a couple 
of constituents of mine in Billings, Mont., 
which I should like to read. 

“DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: We note with 
great relief, the action being instituted to 
control the beef import situation. The last 
2 years have been disastrous to the feeding 
operations in this State. Many have gone 
under, as you must know. We speak from 
very sad experience, and the galling part 
is to be reading of the thousands of pounds 
of beef being imported every week, then 
turn to the classified section to look for a 
job. The commercial feeding operation with 
which we were associated had to close down 
due to the fantastically low fat cattle prices. 

“It would seem, however, that the beef 
import problem is of great enough impor- 
tance to entitle it to consideration on its own 
merits. We fail to see why it is necessary 
to attach ourselves to the wheat and cotton 
problem. All we ask is a chance to do busi- 
ness under ordinary circumstances of good 
healthy competition—from our neighbors, 
fellow stockmen, and fellow taxpayers. The 
urban population of the United States must 
be made to realize that the men who raise 
their beef are a major industry in their own 
right. 

“The cattlemen and sheepmen are a group 
unto themselves and as such are entitled 
to legislation of their own. 

“May I say here that we are not complain- 
ing about the work that is being done by 
those in Washington who are interested in 
our problem. Only that more emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that the live- 
stock industry in the United States faces 
very black days unless we can be recognized 
as an independent industry. 

“Rather than leave it up to the foreign 
countries as to how much they are willing 
to cut down on their exports to this coun- 
try, can’t the United States determine how 
much is imported, after the American beef 
raiser is given his due consideration. 

“Thank you very much for all of your sup- 
port to the stockgrowers. We realize that 
our knowledge of all of the ramifications 
of foreign policy, and so forth, is very slight. 
Our interest is in our own problem. The 
livestock business is our life. We can’t let 
it die without a fight. 

“Respectfully, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the 
Senator from Montana has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for an ad- 
ditional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Montana is recognized for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I urge my colleagues in the 
Senate, as earnestly as I can, to give consid- 
eration to the bill already introduced, which 
has in excess of 20 consponsors, and that 
they take the word of the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
that hearings will be held, that this matter 
will be attended to in the proper procedural 
way, that it will be considered independently, 
and that it should not be tied to wheat and 
cotton or other kind of agricultural legis- 
lation. 

That is all I have to say at this time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I remind the Senator that 
I served for 10 years on the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The House Ways and 
Means Committee is very jealous of its con- 
stitutional right to initiate tax and tariff 
legislation. 

In the 31 years that I have served in Con- 
gress, I have never known it to accept a tariff 
bill that had originated on the Senate side. 

I favor relief for our cattlemen, but the 
pending amendment is not the correct ap- 
proach, 
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If we add the amendment to the bill, it 
will go to the Ways and Means Committee, 
and that is the last we shall ever see of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. However, I 
must say that we should express our debt to 
the Senator from Nebraska Mr. HrusKa] for 
giving this issue the publicity which it has 
been given, because this is a vital matter to 
an important segment of our economy. 

Insofar as hearings are concerned, they 
have been promised in the Committee on 
Finance and will be held. This matter will 
be considered independently, and everyone 
concerned will have an opportunity to ex- 
press his opinion in a proper way. 

U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of the letter from you and Sen- 
ator Mercatr dated February 17, 1964, in 
which you state that you support the domes- 
tic producers of beef and beef products in 
their request for the establishment of a 
quota system or tariff protection based on 
domestic production and consumption. 

Pursuant to a resolution of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, the Tariff Commis- 
sion has instituted an investigation of the 
conditions of competition between domestic 
and imported beef and beef products and is 
to make a report to the Senate Committee 
on Finance not later than June 30, 1964. A 
copy of the public notice of this investiga- 
tion is enclosed for your information. The 
Commission’s report will contain as com- 
plete an analysis of the competitive condi- 
tions in the beef trade as possible. The 
views expressed in your letter will be given 
due consideration in conjunction with our 
investigation. 

The Commission’s report to the Senate 
Committee on Finance will not contain rec- 
ommendations as it is not the role of the 
Commission to participate in the establish- 
ment of international trade policy. 

The imposition of higher rates of duty or 
quotas on imports of beef and beef products 
cannot be made except by legislation or pur- 
suant to constituted authority. At the pres- 
ent time the United States is committed un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade not to impose or increase duties on 
imports into the United States except under 
certain prescribed circumstances which do 
not seem to apply to imports of beef and 
beef products, It would appear, therefore, 
in the absence of an appropriate modifica- 
tion of our international commitments with 
respect to import quotas and duties, that the 
imposition by the United States of import 
quotas or increased duties on beef and beef 
products would violate our international ob- 
ligations, 

There is enclosed a copy of a press release 
from the Department of Agriculture dated 
February 17, 1964, which indicates that Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand (the principal for- 
eign suppliers of beef and beef products) have 
agreed to limit meat exports to the United 
States. 

Sincerely yours, 
DORFMAN, 
Chairman. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 9, 
1964] 


FREE IMPORTATION OF WILD ANIMALS AND WILD 
BIRDS—AMENDMENT To RESTRICT IMPORTS 
or BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, AND LAMB (AMEND- 
MENT No, 465) 

Mr. MansrIELD. Mr. President, on behalf of 
my distinguished colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MercaLr] and my- 
self, I submit an amendment to restrict im- 
ports of beef, veal, mutton, and lamb into 
the United States. The amendment is in- 
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tended to be proposed to the House-passed 

tariff bill, H.R. 1839, now pending before the 

Senate Committee on Finance. 

The amendment I submit is identical in 
context with the Senate bill S. 2525, which 
I introduced on February 20, for myself, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. BIBLE, Mr, BURDICK, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr, CARLSON, Mr. CURTIS, Mr, DOMINICK, 
Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr, GOLDWATER, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. MECHEM, Mr. MILLER, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr, SIMPSON, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. Meg, Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr, YOUNG 
of North Dakota. 

It is similar to the amendment proposed 
last week to the wheat-cotton bill, H.R. 6196. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], has announced that his committee 
will hold hearings on my amendment on 
Wednesday, March 11. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a copy 
of the announcement by Chairman Byrp, 
giving pertinent information regarding the 
hearings; and I ask that the amendment be 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

Mr, RusseLL, Mr. President, a point of 
order, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RusseLL. I make the point of order 
that the submission of an amendment is 
not now in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment may 
now be received. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the amendment will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the announcement will 
be printed in the RECORD., 

The amendment (No. 465) was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The announcement presented by Mr. 
MANSFIELD is as follows: 

“STATEMENT OF SENATOR BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE, IN ANNOUNCING HEARINGS ON 
AMENDMENT NO. 465 BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 
TO RESTRICT IMPORTS OF BEEF, VEAL, AND 
MUTTON INTO THE UNITED STATES 
“The distinguished majority leader, Sena- 

tor MIKE MANSFIELD, is today introducing an 

amendment, No. 465, to restrict imports of 
beef, veal, mutton, and lamb into the United 

States, which he intends to propose to 

a House-passed import bill, H.R. 1839; now 

pending before the Senate Committee on 

Finance. 

“The Mansfield amendment is identical in 
context with the bill, S. 2525, which he in- 
troduced on February 26 for himself and 
24 other Senators. It is also similar to an 
amendment proposed last week to the wheat- 
cotton bill, H.R. 6196. 

“At the request of the majority leader, I 
have scheduled hearings by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance on Senator MANSFIELD’s 
amendment beginning Wednesday, March 11, 
1964, at 10 a.m., in room 2221 New Senate 
Office Building. 

“May I respectfully request that all who 
wish to testify on the Mansfield amendment 
communicate immediately with the Senate 
Finance Committee clerk so that arrange- 
ments for appearance can be made. The 
deadline for acceptance of requests to testify 
will be Friday noon of this week, March 13, 
1964.” 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MONTANA, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, MARCH 11, 1964 

IMPORT QUOTAS ON BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, AND 

LAMB 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to come be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee this 
morning to discuss an issue of great im- 
portance to the economic stability of one of 
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the Nation’s most vital industries, cattle and 
sheep. Before discussing the issue in greater 
detail, I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman for the speed with which 
he has recognized the seriousness of the 
problem at hand and the prompt scheduling 
of public hearings. 

On February 20, I introduced S. 2525 on 
behalf of myself and of my colleagues here 
in the Senate. The purpose of this legisla- 
tion was to establish a restriction on imports 
of beef, veal, and mutton into the United 
States based on an annual average of these 
items imported into this country during the 
5-year period ending on December 31, 1963. 
I have reintroduced this proposal as an 
amendment to H.R. 1839, a tariff proposal 
passed by the House of Representatives and 
now before your committee. My amendment 
has been rewritten to include lamb as one 
of the meat items to be protected. There 
is every indication that the lamb industry 
is deserving of the same treatment as beef, 
veal, and mutton. 

Until recent years, the livestock industry 
has been blessed with a somewhat healthy 
economic situation with little interference 
from outside interests. However, in the past 
year, and particularly in the last 6 months, 
beef prices have been dropping. Interest- 
ingly, during this same period, imports of 
beef, veal, mutton, and lamb have reached 
alltime highs. There is a very definite re- 
lationship between the price and increased 
imports. 

Recognizing that the continuance of such 
a trend might be quite harmful to the domes- 
tic livestock industry, some of us began ex- 
ploring possibilities of some administrative 
relief through negotiation or implementation 
of the Tariff Act. These efforts were not suc- 
cessful in any substantial degree. The vol- 
untary agreement with Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Ireland did little to relieve the 
situation. This agreement merely guarantees 
the importers a future market at levels 
higher than at any time in history. 

In view of the continuing decline in prices, 
I felt that it was time that Congress inter- 
vened. I am not suggesting that we estab- 
lish a program of supports and controls for 
the livestock industry. But I do believe that 
if we can establish a limitation on imports of 
beef, veal, mutton, and lamb, the industry 
will then be able to plan knowing what to 
expect in the way of foreign imports. To be 
perfectly frank, if this can be done, the 
domestic producers will then be responsible 
for regulating themselves in areas of total 
production, marketing practices, and con- 
sumer sales and preferences. 

After consultation with interested parties, 
it appeared to me that a quota based on the 
average of the last 5 years, 1959-63, would be 
most reasonable. This period reflects cur- 
rent trends in imports without giving spe- 
cial consideration to the highest years on 
record. If the formula in S. 2525 and my 
amendment were adopted, it would mean 
that in 1964, foreign suppliers would be able 
to export to the United States 867,400,000 
pounds of beef, veal, mutton, and lamb. This 
would give the importers about 6.9 percent 
of the domestic market, acccording to De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics. This 
would be a 33-percent reduction in imports 
under 1963. 

In that year, total imports of beef, veal, 
mutton, and lamb reached 1,204,800,000 
pounds. What is even more alarming is that 
if there are no controls, the imports could 
easily reach 1,322,900,000 pounds in 1964. 
The voluntary agreement recently announced 
will reduce imports this year by about 70 
million pounds as opposed to a reduction of 
337 million pounds if the 5-year average was 
adopted. 

The provisions of my amendment make al- 
lowances for the importers to have their cor- 
responding share of our increase in domestic 
consumption. The amendment as written 
excluded canned, cured, and cooked meat, 
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and live animals. However, many represent- 
atives of the industry feel that there should 
be comparable quotas in this area. The 
committee, I’m sure, will check into this 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the United 
States will scon be entering into delicate 
negotiations in conjunction with the imple- 
mentation of GATT. We do not intend to 
upset the apple cart, but we must also pro- 
tect the interests of our own, especially those 
in economic difficulty. I believe that every 
major importer of beef has some form of 
protective device for its domestic industry. 
I think that it is reasonable to ask the same 
for our livestock industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that after 
reasonable deliberation, that the Senate 
Committee on Finance will adopt this amend- 
ment in reporting H.R. 1839. My colleague, 
the able junior Senator from Montana, LEE 
METCALF, who is with me today, and I sug- 
gest that the Federal Government assume its 
role of providing reasonable protection for 
one of its basic industries in a very competi- 
tive and complex situation. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar, 30, 
1964] 
DECLINE IN CATTLE AND BEEF PRICES PERSISTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the West 
and Middle West, the one dominant issue 
continues to be the persistent and continu- 
ing decline in the price of beef, veal, lamb, 
and mutton. Little has been done which 
ean give the ranchers of this country any 
real hope that there will be a turn for the 
better. It is for this reason that we are con- 
tinuing our efforts to bring about a realistic 
import quota system. This is now being 
very carefully reviewed by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. After hearings, which 
are continuing, this week, thanks to the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], I am hopeful that a 
realistic program of relief will be recom- 
mended in the very near future. 

In recent months, there has been a con- 
centration on the cattle and beef import 
problem. However, I am sure that the vast 
majority of the livestock industry and other 
associated interests recognize that this is not 
the only cause of the present drop in prices. 
The prices of cattle and beef have dropped 
some 20 percent, but there has been no such 
drop in the price of beef, veal, or lamp in the 
grocery stores and meat markets. The con- 
sumer is somewhat puzzled by the talk of 
depressed market prices when he sees no 
change at the local markets. 

The domestic livestock industry faces 
some real problems in the area of increased 
production of prime beef and the need to 
expand consumption in a competitive busi- 
ness. I am extremely pleased that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce has taken the 
initiative under the able leadership of the 
subcommittee chairman, the Senator from 
Wyoming Mr. MCGEE], to check into other 
aspects of this overall problem. The investi- 
gation of the effect of chainstore meat buy- 
ing, marketing practices, and vertical inte- 
gration on depressed livestock markets is an 
essential element in the overall effort to aid 
the industry. There are some real problems 
in this area, and I hope that the committee 
will be able to expedite the investigation. 

The senior Senator from Wyoming repre- 
sents one of the major livestock producing 
States and is quite familiar with the ups and 
downs of the industry. 

On March 19, NBC commentator, Chet 
Huntley, gave a very brief and concise 
analysis of the overall situation. Chet Hunt- 
ley is not only one of the Nation’s most 
talented commentators, but he can also 
speak with some authority on the cattle 
situation, having been born and raised in 
western Montana. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of this 
newscast printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the newscast 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Out in the Midwest and West, where 
thousands of farmers, big and small, tradi- 
tionally produce and/or feed cattle, there is 
growing resentment about the importation 
of Australian beef. Notice has been served 
on the Johnson administration that if some- 
thing is not done about the beef imports 
the cost in terms of votes out in the live- 
stock country is going to be high. Senator 
Hruska, of Nebraska, tried to attach an 
amendment to the farm bill the other day 
to limit the imports of Australian beef and 
it was defeated by an eyelash. There are 
other attempts now being made to reduce 
the mountains of beef now moving into the 
country, principally from Australia, but also 
some from New Zealand, Ireland, and 
Japan. 

“It has been said that it costs an Austra- 
lian rancher about 20 cents to produce a calf. 
The price in this country may run anywhere 
from $20 to $50. The beef moving into the 
United States from down under is, there- 
fore, ridiculously cheap, undercutting the 
American market by a tremendous margin. 

“It is not good beef, as we judge good beef 
in this country. It is range fed, which means 
that the meat tissue is inclined to be very 
lean, stringy, and tough. Therefore, the 
only way in which this imported beef can 
be used is in the preparation of various 
sausages and cold cuts and in hamburger. 
It is in the preparation of hamburger that 
the trouble starts. It is a unique commodity. 
It is, for example, the ‘bread and butter’ 
of the American beef industry. More beef 
is consumed in the form of hamburger than 
in any other form. However, hamburger can 
be deceptive. It can be—and frequently it 
is—junk, a conglomeration of ground-up 
scraps. Australian beef is being ground, 
fat and other scraps added, and it is being 
sold by the ton. 

“The livestock industry is convinced that 
the quantities of Australian beef going into 
hamburger are depressing the price of beef 
and bringing ruin to the pastures and feed- 
lots. It is logical to assume that they are 
not completely in error. 

“However, any move to limit the amount of 
Australian beef coming into the country is 
fought by importer groups, the chainstores, 
and the longshoremen's unions. 

“Senator Gore has been asking some ques- 
tions about all of this and the livestock in- 
dustry has been waiting for him to put 
some of the giant food-chain executives un- 
der oath and ask them how much Australian 
beef they are putting into their hamburger. 

“It is an interesting and significant argu- 
ment. It invites oversimplification. But 
what the Nation and the Government need 
to know are the following: Are Australian 
imports depressing beef prices, or it is a 
matter of overpopulation of beef animals 
in this country; is the supply of heavy beef 
depressing the market; or are beef prices 
falling under the control of a few giant 
buyers?” 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
DEMOCRAT OF MONTANA, APRIL 7, 1964 


(Following is the gist of a press release after 
the leadership breakfast at the White 
House) 

I was happy to receive the news that Aus- 
this year will reduce its imports of 

beef, mutton, veal, and lamb by 170 million 
pounds or 29 percent of 1963 and New Zea- 
land 50 million pounds of the same or 22 per- 

cent under its 1964 imports. This comes to a 

total of 220 million pounds less in 1964 than 

in 1963 or a 27 percent reduction. 

I am glad to note also that the Secretary 
of Defense has placed orders for 36 million 
pounds of beef for our oversea bases, plus 
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18 million pounds of beef to be put in cold 
storage. Furthermore, the Agriculture De- 
partment has been authorized to spend $20 
million for the purchase of beef for school 
lunch programs and other projects. 

This is a step in the right direction but is 
not by any means the complete answer. I am 
delighted to note that the McGee investiga- 
tion of chainstore practices is looking into 
the situation wherein the cattlemen get low 
prices and the consumer receives none of the 
benefit. This factor must be inquired into 
thoroughly to see what its effect is on the 
low prices for cattle. 

May I say that my interest is in the stock 
growers who raise cattle for a living, not in 
the “sideline ranchers,” the oil men, doctors, 
and those of other professions who invest in 
cattle ranches as subsidiaries to their main 
means of livelihood. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MONTANA, APRIL 14, 1964 


(Following is the gist of a press release after 
the leadership breakfast at the White 
House) 

The President informed me today that 
Secretary McNamara is purchasing an addi- 
tional 14 million pounds of beef for use at 
oversea bases. 

As of this date, the picture is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(1) Has already purchased 36 million 
pounds of beef for use at oversea bases. 

(2) Has already purchased 18 million 
pounds of beef to be put in cold storage. 

(3) Has just announced the purchase of 
an additional 14 million pounds of beef for 
use at oversea bases. 

This makes a total of 68 million pounds of 
beef purchased by the Defense Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(1) Has purchased $20 million worth of 
beef for school luncheon programs and other 
projects. 

(2) In addition, Australia and New Zea- 
land have agreed to reduce imports by 220 
million pounds less in 1964 than in 1963, or 
a 27 percent reduction in 1964 imports un- 
der 1963. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
1, 1964] 


CATTLE AND BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a statement presented 
by me before the U.S. Tariff Commission on 
the subject of cattle and beef imports; also 
a statement presented by Robert Barthel- 
mess, president of the Montana Stock Grow- 
ers Association, before the Senate Committee 
on Finance on March 17, 1964; also a letter 
from Dr. R. W. Gustafson, president of the 
Montana Veterinary Medical Association, 
dated April 22, 1964, addressed to the Trades 
and Tariff Commission, Washington, D.C., 
and statements presented to the U.S. Tariff 
Commission by Senator William R. Mackay, 
of Carbon County, and Carl W. Bell, of 
Glasgow, in behalf of the Montana Chamber 
of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the statements 
and letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
DEMOCRAT, ON MONTANA, BEFORE U.S. TARIFF 
COMMISSION, MAY 1, 1964 

“Cattle and beef imports 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that the live- 
stock industry is confronted with a very 
dificult economic situation. The price of 
cattle, beef, veal, mutton, and lamb at the 
marketplace has been down for some time 
and despite optimistic predictions there has 
been no relief. It is a most serious matter 
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and the livestock industry cannot continue 
to hold up under these depressed conditions. 
Unfortunately, it is the small operator who 
is being hit first and the hardest. 

“There are a number of theories and pro- 
posals on how best to help the industry. 
The time for action is now and the Tariff 
Commission can be of great service by mak- 
ing a very thorough and expeditious study 
of the situation and then make its recom- 
mendations known to the Congress and the 
President. Based on information currently 
available I can see no other result than a 
recommendation in behalf of some immedi- 
ate protection for the cattle industry. 

“I believe that the administration, the 
Congress, and all concerned are trying their 
best to aid the domestic industry. The 
administration has entered into voluntary 
agreements with the major exporters of beef 
to the United States. Both the Department 
of Defense and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have announced purchase programs 
which will remove millions of pounds of beef 
from the market. The administration an- 
nounced on April 7 that Australia had vol- 
untarily agreed to reduce its imports by 170 
million pounds or 29 percent of 1963, and 
New Zealand 50 million pounds or 22 percent 
under its 1963 imports. This comes to a 
total of 220 million pounds less in 1964 than 
in 1963, or a 27-percent reduction. 

“Under the bill I introduced seeking to 
establish a quota over a 5-year average, 
which I discussed with officials of the na- 
tional and Montana cattlemen’s groups and 
met with their approval, the total amount 
of imported beef by Australia and New Zea- 
land would have amounted to 337 million 
pounds, or a 33-percent reduction. While 
the goal I tried for was not achieved, never- 
theless, I think substantial progress has been 
made in the reduction of imports of beef by 
Australia and New Zealand by 27 percent for 
1964 and it is my intention to pursue this 
so that further reductions are made. 

“The Secretary of Defense has also placed 
orders for 36 million pounds of beef for our 
oversea bases, plus 18 million pounds of beef 
to be put in cold storage. Furthermore, the 
Department of Agriculture is spending $20 
million for the purchase of beef for school 
lunch programs and other projects. 

“In addition to this, Senator GALE Me- 
Gee, of Wyoming is investigating chainstore 
practices to find out the reasons for the 
situation prevailing wherein the cattlemen 
get lower prices and the consumer receives 
none of the benefits. Prices paid to pro- 
ducers—since 1947—dropped 13.8 percent 
and prices paid by consumers rose 26 per- 
cent (USDA). Chains can manipulate 
prices they charge by operating their own 
feedlots for fattening their cattle. By draw- 
ing on their own feedlots until their with- 
drawal from the market has depressed prices, 
they can then resume purchasing while 
prices are down. The power to depress prices 
to producers and inflate prices to consumers 
was inherent in the arrangement 44 years 
ago when the courts required the major 
meatpackers to get out of the retail business. 
If it is against the public interest for proces- 
sors to retail meat, why is it not the same 
for retailers to process meat? 

“On April 14, the President notified me 
that Secretary McNamara had ordered an ad- 
ditional 14 million pounds of beef for use at 
oversea bases. As of this date, the picture 
was as follows: The Defense Department, for 
oversea use, had purchased 50 million 
pounds of beef plus 18 million pounds to 
be put in storage; the Department of Agri- 
culture had purchased $20 million worth of 
beef for school lunch programs and other 
projects; and Australia and New Zealand 
had agreed to reduce their imports about a 
total of 220 million pounds less in 1964 than 
in 1963 or a 27-percent reduction in 1964 im- 
ports under 1963. These are all steps in the 
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right direction, but they are not enough and 
the cattleman wants, needs, and deserves 
something on a more permanent basis. 

“The livestock industry wants import quo- 
tas. I have sponsored legislation in the 
form of an amendment to a House-passed 
bill which would impose such quotas based 
on an average of imports over the past 5 
years. This approach is now being thorough- 
ly reviewed by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and hearings will be resumed as soon 
as the pending legislation is disposed of. 
It is my belief that the Finance Committee 
will report out favorable legislation and 
then, if my reasoning is right, it will go— 
not to the House—but to a conference com- 
mittee for consideration and then if agree- 
ment is reached go to both Houses for final 
consideration. Import quotas would pro- 
vide long-term protection, a plan under 
which the industry could plan and develop 
its own marketing procedures. The volun- 
tary agreements are not restrictive enough 
and the purchase programs are short term 
in nature. I believe the imposition of rea- 
sonable import quotas is the most realistic 
and valuable. May I say, incidentally, that 
the national association on its own initia- 
tive did send a delegation to Australia some 
months ago to try to work out a voluntary 
agreement but was unsuccessful. What I 
am saying, in effect, is that before coming 
to the Congress for assistance, the cattle- 
men themselves, in line with their long- 
standing traditions, tried to do something on 
their own. 

“In supporting the import quota proposal, 
I am well aware that this is not the only 
problem and solution to the domestic in- 
dustry. There are other issues such as 
changes in marketing practices and vertical 
integration of the industry. These are all 
very important, but relief is needed now and 
it appears to me that the quickest way of 
providing long-term protection is through 
the import quota system. 

“During recent months there has been a 
great deal of talk about the Kennedy round 
of GATT negotiations and the sensitivity 
over any action that might be harmful to our 
position. I certainly do not want to rec- 
ommend anything that might place the 
United States in a difficult position. How- 
ever, I am certain that our friends and allies 
are conscious of their own domestic needs, 
as we should be, and have taken steps to 
provide reasonable protection where neces- 
sary. I believe that the United States has 
fewer trade barriers to foreign imports of 
cattle and beef than any other nation. I 
do not believe that an import quota based 
on a high 5-year average is unreasonable. 

“The United States has become the largest 
importer of beef and veal in the world. 

“The United States offers higher prices, 
lower tariffs, and fewer restrictions than 
any of the major meat importing nations. 
These factors are being taken advantage 
of by those who export meats. 

“I would most respectfully suggest that 
some method be considered, preferably that 
of the National American Cattlemen's As- 
sociation and the Montana Stockgrowers’ 
Association, which would allow importers to 
bring in approximately 6 percent rather than 
in excess of 11 percent of the total, as was 
the case last year, and to do this, a ratio 
based on the years 1959 to 1963 be adopted. 

“I would most respectfully bring to the 
attention of the Commission that the only 
protection offered the livestock producers in 
the country is a flat 3 cents per pound tariff, 
and, that, you may recall, was reduced from 
6 cents per pound in 1948. 

“The two heaviest exporters of beef to the 
United States are Australia and New Zealand. 
I am informed that Australia prohibits im- 
ports of cattle and beef, and imports of hogs 
and hog products from the United States 
under a health restriction. I would urge 
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that in view of the letter from Dr. R. W. 
Gustafson of Conrad and statements made 
to me by Senator John Melcher of Rosaland 
County, that this matter of health restric- 
tions, and health inspection be looked into 
from this end as far as the imports of meat 
are concerned. 

“It is interesting to note that the Austra- 
lian Government Tariff Board has the au- 
thority to impose emergency tariffs or other 
types of import controls whenever it is 
deemed necessary to protect domestic pro- 
ducers against competition from imports. 

“I would suggest that its parallel orga- 
nization, the U.S. Tariff Commission con- 
sider this also. 

“It is my further understanding that New 
Zealand, the largest exporter of lamb, and, 
next to Australia, the largest exporter of 
beef and veal to the United States, prohibits 
imports of most meats and packinghouse 
products, 

“Other countries have restrictions differ- 
ing in degree, and I would hope that the 
Commission would bear all these factors in 
mind in its recommendations to the Finance 
Committee, which that committee has re- 
quested it receive by June 30, and also, in its 
recommendations to the White House, which 
is also vitally interested in this matter. 

“On Monday, I talked with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the predictions for 
the cattle market are not good, On Friday of 
last week, the price for choice steers at Chi- 
cago was between $20.50 and $22, as low as 
it has been since 1957. The feedlot situa- 
tion has not improved. The number of 
animals weighing 1,100 pounds is consider- 
ably above last year. As of April 1 there 
was approximately 16 percent more of this 
class of animal in the feedlots than at the 
same time a year ago. This means that 
there will be a considerable impact on the 
market. I know of no one who can predict 
that there will be a substantial improvement 
in the market price until early fall, if then. 

“Admittedly, it now appears that the im- 
port situation will not be as bad this year. 
The most recent information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicates that im- 
ports from Australia and New Zealand are 
down and are likely to remain down during 
the year. These exporters are finding other 
attractive competitive markets. We have no 
guarantee that this will continue, however. 
In view of the domestic market situation, we 
cannot afford to have imports at these high 
levels. The combination of imports with 
heavy domestic production can be disastrous. 

“Again, I wish to stress the need for early 
action, and the U.S. Tariff Commission can 
do a great service for the economy of the 
Nation by making expeditious recommenda- 
tions in behalf of relief for the livestock 
industry. 

“Mr. Chairman, I ask that several items be 
incorporated at the conclusion of my re- 
marks: a statement prepared by Robert Bar- 
thelmess, president, Montana Stock Growers 
Association, which states most concisely and 
explicitly the situation as it exists in the 
State of Montana and is, in my opinion, an 
extremely sound exposition on the situation 
which confronts Montana and the Nation’s 
cattlemen. Bob Barthelmess is a man who 
depends for his livelihood on his cattle spread 
and he represents the feelings of the Montana 
Stock Growers Association with clarity, with 
a deep understanding. and with a thorough 
knowledge of the situation. May I say in 
this respect that my interest is in the stock- 
growers who raise cattle for a living, not in 
the “sideline ranchers,” the oilmen, doctors, 
and others who invest in cattle ranches as 
sidelines to their main means of livelihood. 
I also ask that the letter from Dr. R. W. 
Gustafson, president, Montana AVMA, to 
which I previously referred be incorporated 
at the conclusion of my remarks.” 
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From the Montana Stockgrower, April 
1964] 
“YOUR PRESIDENT TESTIFIES ON IMPORTS 


“(Statement presented to U.S, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee March 17, 1964, by Rob- 
ert Barthelmess, MSGA president.) 


My name is Bob Barthelmess. I am presi. 
dent of Montana’s 5,000-member stockgrow- 
ers association. It is comprised mostly of 
small ranchers and is affiliated with the 
American National Cattlemen's Association. 
It is an organization of cowmen who believe 
in their ability to think clearly and work 
freely in honoring their obligations to society 
and country. 

“This is the fourth time in 5 months that 
I have carried their cudgel to Washington on 
the matter of multiquality beef imports. 
It is in absolute sincerity that I speak for 
them for it is under conditions of utmost 
urgency that they be heard. Their business 
is in a serious state of affairs, their actual 
living is being jeopardized, and their future 
destined adversely by this uncontrolled rea- 
son. To allow an industry of prideful his- 
tory, ambitious responsibility, and faithful 
patriotism to fail due to encouraged, pro- 
moted, and limitless imports is an injustice 
of major importance. 

“I am one of six children born to parents 
who homesteaded near Powder River in 
southeastern Montana. It was through the 
grace of a cow that we were raised there. 
My elementary education was acquired in 
@ one-room rural school. I attended high 
school but graduated from no college. I 
operate a ranch that runs 300 cows, am 
married to a ranch-raised girl, and we have 
four children. We do our own work, operate 
within our means, and depend on our neigh- 
bors when I am away. We are proud of our 
way of life, grateful to those who made it, 
and have a desperate and hopeful will to 
retain it. 

“It should not have been necessary for me 
to come here for the cause should not be. 
My place is home, being the head of our 
household, providing for my family. I am 
here however, here for them, here for our in- 
dustry, and here for all people whose living 
depends upon us. I am here for a cause that 
is proper, just as our freedom is proper, just 
as our Bill of Rights is proper, and just as 
our Constitution is proper. I am here to 
help plead the case of a basic and necessary 
industry and its rightful status in our free 
enterprise system. I beg of you to judge our 
cause on its worth, its worth to those in it, 
its worth to our economy, but most of all its 
worth to the United States of America. 

“Last year, 1963, we imported into this 
country more beef and veal in live equiva- 
lent (3,500,000 head) than all the cattle on 
all the farms, in all the feedlots, and on 
all the ranches of my State. These imports, 
as cattle would have used more feed and 
more grass than consumed within the bound- 
aries of Montana, and would have serviced 
the beef-co: needs of our entire Na- 
tion for one-twelfth of a year, a complete 
month. 

“Consider, if you will, that this volume of 
imports—and it is capable—could completely 
replace Montana’s livestock production. This 
could mean that our industry’s labor force 
would be unemployed, its machinery and 
equipment would not be purchased nor used, 
its insurance and taxes would not be paid, 
its contribution to our education would fail, 
its feed requirements would not be raised, 
and its overall quality and worth to our 
communities would be rendered useless. The 
amount of imports, in other words, unloaded 
in the United States last year could con- 
ceivably and completely eliminate Montana 
from the Nation’s livestock industry. This 
should show certainly and in a revealing 
sense the impact of the quantity of this prod- 
uct on our business nationally. 
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“Our market last year, largely due to cheap- 
ly produced, low-quality imports, dropped 
more than 27 percent. On an average this 
amounts to a loss of $28 per head, including 
calves, heifers, steers, bulls, and cows, Mon- 
tanans sold nearly a million head of cattle 
last year, so consequently received $28 mil- 
lion less than the previous year. Compound 
this as to its effect on jobs, main street 
trade, taxes, schools, welfare, and living 
standards (let alone what it does to the 
rancher) and the result is devastating. Much 
of this meat is produced at a ratio of 250 
to 1 on oversea land costs against domestic 
costs. It is produced at less than half the 
labor costs of ours and is dispatched under 
much less rigid conditions in processing 
plants over there than are our packers al- 
lowed to slaughter here in this country. 
Australia has cut per capita consumption 
20 pounds to meet export abilities, and Ar- 
gentina packers have asked their Govern- 
ment to declare 2 meatless days a week 
on their consumers to meet shipments to the 
United States. Foreign suppliers have more 
liberties than we do on our own market. 

“The continued level of present imports 
thrusts a dark future on the sky over the 
American cattle industry. On February 17, 
the U.S. Department of State announced the 
signing of voluntary agreements with our 
two major suppliers. This agreement with- 
out sincere consideration for all concerned 
guaranteed the same high base which is so 
injurious to us now. It provided not only 
for continued access levels but stipulated in- 
creased use of our markets for the future. 
Montanans wonder at the word “voluntary.” 
Who does it apply to? The livestock in- 
dustry was refused in their willingness to 
furnish council for the negotiating team, 
and apparently its big trust, the Congress, 
was not extended a warranted view. We are 
becoming alarmed at the indifference some 
Government officials hold for our elected 
representatives in these halls of authority. 
Congress is the guardian of our people and 
Nation, if it is bypassed, our greatest arm 
of Government is not the function it was 
meant to be. 

“With significant timing the Department 
of Agriculture announced its intention to 
purchase surplus beef to service school lunch 
and other needs. This is well and good, but 
to use the program to dull the edge of a 
‘will’ by Congress to pass required and con- 
stitutional legislation is a blow far below the 
belt. Our market has been critically low for 
many months. Why, then was this gesture 
held until now? It seems unfair and 1ll- 
advised that the American taxpayer in such 
a deal would be required to tail up, it would 
seem, a foreign industry which is not down 
but enjoying great prosperity. In reality for 
our Government to buy beef to make room 
for imports doesn't seem consistent or sound. 
It taxes one’s intellect to find the reason 
for such a move without protection. 

“Great Britain knows what it is to face a 
loss of food from destroyed import routes. 
They have been there and gone without. 
Today they are building a food producing 
island, protecting it against excessive im- 
ports and stabilizing their self-sufficiency. 
Here, on the other hand, we are on the verge 
of crippling our domestic meat plant, de- 
pending more on foreign supply lines and 
putting the Nation in such time of an emer- 
gency out on a meatless limb. 

“Serious consideration has been given by 
our industry to an accelerated promotion 
program on meat consumption. Tremen- 
dous increases were sustained when in 1953 
stockmen took the bull by the horns and 
with assistance began their self-help cam- 
paign to get beef as a food of quality before 
the public. Thanks to a Congress-passed 
checkoff bill, this selling idea was legally 
and solidly financed, Today the industry 
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would like to again concentrate on this ave- 
nue of retrieve. It cannot, however, rec- 
oncile itself to spending $1 out of every $10 
used to promote consumption of a foreign 
competitive product. Irrespective of which 
way you look the barrier looms large and 
formidable. Legislation provides the only 
consistent, substantial, and lasting remedy. 
Again, as it should be, we turn to Congress. 

“This legislation on imports is a very 
graphic step in the democratic function of 
government. It provides the framework for 
remedial action which can give stockmen 
and their families the protection so vitally 
needed. It does not entail a draft on the 
taxpayer in undesirable and unwanted sub- 
sidy but gives the industry the freedom to 
operate in some measure of equality with 
foreign competition. Montanans are con- 
sistent with national cattlemen. They ap- 
prove the 5-year base, they favor inclusion 
of beef, veal, lamb, and mutton (which in- 
cludes cured and cooked), they sanction 
equal quarterly shipments, they need the 
effective date of December 31, 1964, and they 
feel the growth should be shared only after 
a parity price is reached domestically. 

“Our deepest hope and most urgent want 
is that our Congress will turn tables on the 
agreements outside its consideration and 
approval. We cannot see how an act by a 
department can commit an industry, Con- 
gress, and the entire country to a guarantee 
when it is not in accord with satisfaction. 
We look to this body to assert and reclaim 
its jurisdiction over all the Nation on this 
matter, place itself in judgeship over its 
industries and trade, and protect the basis 
of enterprise which has put the whole coun- 
try on top in progress, respect, and respon- 
sibility. The great historical statements of 
‘a government of, by, and for the people’ has 
real and strong application here. 

“I have stated Montana's case and its feel- 
ings as they are, in fairness I hope to all 
related to it. All we ask is a fair verdict to 
our industry, to its people, and to the Nation. 
In this instance I think our children, too, are 
entitled to strong and just consideration. 
You will disclose their destiny.” 


“CONRAD VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
“Conrad, Mont. 
“TRADES AND TARIFF COMMISSION, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“MEMBERS: As president of the Montana 
Veterinary Medical Association, I would like 
to express my views on the importation of 
foreign meat and meat products. 

“Being in daily contact with the cattle pro- 
ducers in the countries of Pondera, Toole, 
Teton, Glacier, and Liberty in Montana, 
I find that their economic status is con- 
siderably affected by the present prices 
they receive for their produce. This reflects 
on the entire economy of the region and I 
do believe our own citizens should have some 
protection. I strongly urge your considera- 
tion in limiting imports of foreign beef into 
the United States so as not to jeopardize one 
of our biggest industries in this area. 
Furthermore, as a veterinarian, I wish to 
bring out the fact that all meat involved in 
interstate transportation is subjected to rigid 
inspection by the USDA. I strongly urge you 
to see that foreign meat is subjected to a 
similar inspection until its final disposition. 
This should include an inspection of all 
frozen meat coming in, by inspectors of our 
own Nation, to see that it is properly handled 
so as not to hurt its quality. 

“I believe I speak for the majority of the 
veterinarians in our State organization in 
the foregoing statements and I again 
strongly urge you to consider protecting one 
of the most important industries in our 
State. 

“Sincerely yours, 

R. W. GUSTAFSON, 
“President, Montana AVMA.” 
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“STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. MAC KAY, SECOND 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE MONTANA STOCK- 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, TO THE U.S. TARIFF 
COMMISSION, ON CONDITIONS OF COMPETI- 
TION BETWEEN DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BEEF 
AS IT AFFECTS THE CATTLE INDUSTRY IN THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


“I appear before the Commission as vice 
president of the Montana Stockgrowers As- 
sociation on behalf of the more than 5,000 
cattle-producing members and of the cattle 
industry in our State. I own and operate 
a cattle ranch in south-central Montana 
running 400 head of cows and have served 
Carbon County as State senator since 1953 
and as representative in 1951. 

“The Commission has the responsibility of 
advising the Senate Finance Committee con- 
cerning the conditions of competition be- 
tween domestic and imported beef and beef 
products. On behalf of the members of my 
organization and of the people of our State 
I ask the Commission to take into consider- 
ation the serious effect that past and present 
levels of imports have had on values and 
market prices and the serious implications 
on a major industry if they continue in the 
future. 

“Montana has twice as many cows as peo- 
ple—so anything that affects the values of 
these cows and their ability to turn grass 
from the native ranges, which cover two- 
thirds of our State, into a merchantable 
product is important to all Montanans. 

“Imports have grown in the last few years 
until in 1963 they amounted to enough beef 
to feed more than 20,570,000 people a year at 
the going per capita consumption rate—al- 
most 30 times the population of our State. 
These excessive imports, at a time when our 
own production is high and our prices at a 
7-year low, present a problem that has never 
existed before. Present prices of fed cattle 
are below the cost of production and if pres- 
ent conditions continue, prices of feeder cat- 
tle and eventually of breeding stock will 
drop below the cost of production. 

“The fact that imports continue at high 
levels and even increase as our domestic 
prices decrease would indicate that your 
Commission’s investigation will show clearly 
that the costs of production of those taking 
over a sizable share of our market are con- 
siderably lower than ours. In other words, 
we cannot compete with imports when our 
investment and costs are considered. 

“Montana has increased its efficiency and 
it productivity as well as the quality of her 
cattle and beef to meet the needs of our 
Nation’s consumers. Our cow herd alone has 
doubled since 1948 and yet prices today 
are lower than they were at that time. This 
means it will not be possible to continue 
present operations with present costs and 
with competition from imports which are 
permitted to enter at values below our cost 
of production. To substantiate the large in- 
vestment in land, machinery, improvements, 
and livestock, we refer you to a special sum- 
mary of costs and returns to Montana farms 
and ranches prepared by Clarence W. Jensen, 
professor, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. This demonstrates the close margin 
on which we are now operating—$20 per 100- 
pound cost and a national average return 
of $18.50 per 100 pounds. 

“We can meet the vagaries of weather and, 
given time, we can adjust to the ups and 
downs of a normal domestic market. But we 
have no way of getting at the competition 
from excessive imports. There are times 
when a controlled level of imports can serve 
a purpose, but when they reach the pro- 
portions of the past 2 years—equal to twice 
or more the total production of our State 
which ranks 10th in the United States in the 
number of beef cattle and 7th in beef cows— 
the effect on our economy is obvious. 
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“By USDA appraisals, the value per head of 
our cattle dropped 15 percent from January 1, 
1963, to January of this year—from an aver- 
age for all beef cattle of $173 to $146; a drop 
of $27 per head and our inventory was 2,500,- 
000 head. This would amount to $67,500,- 
000—a severe adjustment as far as tax base 
and loan values are concerned. A material 
proportion must be attributed to the compe- 
tition from excessive imports often selling at 
a price lower than U.S. prices of comparable 
meat. 

‘During this same period USDA prices re- 
ceived for all cattle dropped 14 percent from 
an average of $21.50 per hundred down to 
$18.50. We market about 1% million head 
a year—about 822 million pounds, which 
would mean a loss of $27 million. 

“Since these imports are primarily the kind 
of beef that competes with the beef from 
cows and bulls, let us analyze the effect where 
it is direct. Cow prices dropped about 10 
percent nationally—from $15 in 1963 to $13.80 
for the United States. In Montana this price 
drop was to $14.30. Wein Montana sell about 
200,000 head of cows and bulls each year— 
a loss of $1,400,000. Even more important is 
the effect of low prices on cows for slaughter. 
Instead of two bidders for cows that should 
be removed from production, there is only 
one—the farmer with surplus feed or the 
marginal cattle producer who desperately 
needs a few more calves to try to break even. 
This means breeding cattle are added in- 
stead of going to slaughter where they be- 
long. Thus production is increased and the 
problem is compounded—and the distorting 
influence is the competition from cheap im- 
ports. Last year we ended up with one of 
the largest increases in breeding cattle of any 
State. This is an unhealthy direction to be 
moving at such a critical time. If cheap im- 
ports were materially reduced, the bulk of 
our excess production would move into 
slaughtered channels and get our cycle back 
where it should be. 

“Ours is not a business you can shut down 
for a while and then turn on again. Nor is 
it one that lends itself to moving to foreign 
countries where costs would be lower, where 
taxes would be less and investment smaller. 
In our State and certainly to a large extent 
in all parts of our country, the cattle pro- 
ducer and feeder is a major customer of 
many industries. The inroads made by con- 
tinued importation of cheap overcompetitive 
products are being felt in the towns and 
by those who work in other industries. Cur- 
tailment of natural resources income that is 
renewable year after year slows to a halt 
the creation of new wealth—the wealth that 
has built our country and made it strong. 

“I thank you for the opportunity of bring- 
ing to your attention the serious effects of 
the kind of competition that is being en- 
couraged to exploit our domestic market at 
the expense of our own producers who have 
built up an efficient plant to provide the beef 
which is needed to supply our Nation at all 
times and to keep it strong regardless of out- 
side calamities.” 


“STATEMENT OF CARL W. BELL, ON BEHALF OF 
MONTANA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND 
AFFILIATED LOCAL MONTANA CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE, BEFORE THE U.S. TARIFF COM- 
MISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 28, 1964, 
WITH RESPECT TO BEEF AND BEEF PRODUCTS 
“Mr, Chairman and members of the Com- 

mission, my name is Carl W. Bell, and I reside 

at 701 Second Avenue South, Glasgow, Mont. 

Iam appearing on behalf of the livestock in- 

dustry of the State of Montana in my position 

as vice president of the Montana Chamber of 

Commerce, which represents a cross section 

of Montana industry and business and 

which considers its interests to be in com- 
mon with the livestock industry insofar as 
concerns the effects of beef imports on the 
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industry in our State. I also appear be- 
fore you on behalf of the several Montana 
local chambers of commerce listed at the end 
of my statement. 

“The Agricultural Committee of the Mon- 
tana Chamber of Commerce, through its 
chairman, C. P. Moore, a Great Falls banker, 
on March 18 this year, filed a statement with 
the Senate Finance Committee in support 
of meat-beef import legislation proposed by 
the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, U.S. Sena- 
tor from Montana. What it said at that 
time has application in this hearing. 

“The statement pointed out that the beef 
cattle industry in Montana and the Nation 
has made an enviable record. Through ef- 
ficiency and quality improvement, it has 
provided the maximum per capita supply of 
beef at a reasonable price to the consumer, 
Per capita consumption has reached 95 
pounds a year for the Nation, More impor- 
tant, an hour's work in our country will buy 
more beef than anywhere in the world. 

“This progress has just begun, In a State 
like ours, the entire business community 
plays a part. We raise cattle and feed grains 
in Montana. More than two-thirds of the 
90 million acres in the State is rangeland, 
It has economic value only through the con- 
version of grass to mechantable beef through 
the raising of livestock. 

“All of us in Montana are working hard 
to build our economy—to build our future. 
We see primary potentials in livestock op- 
eration and utilization of feed grains. Can 
we be blamed if we are seriously concerned 
about the recent sharp drop in livestock 
prices and the reasons that have contributed 
to this? 

“While the process is often painful, we are 
accustomed to working out the hardships of 
cycles in livestock production. And the 
shakedowns that come with drought or ad- 
verse prices are felt all along the main streets 
of our towns. Now we find ourselves faced 
with an additional influence on our basic 
economy—the effect of excessive imports of 
meat from foreign countries, which operate 
on much lower cost standards than we do. 
This comes at a time when the U.S, produc- 
tion is more than sufficient to meet demands. 
We feel certain that record quantities of 
imports, in addition to high domestic produc- 
tion, are material reasons for the low prices 
being received by American producers. We 
feel that it is of utmost importance that your 
commission recognize this and give sufficient 
information to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee so that it can take appropriate action. 

“Montana is a raw material State, and as a 
producing State for livestock we are more 
seriously affected and will be even more so in 
the future. The big increase in imports has 
been in what is termed ‘manufacturing beef’ 
and similar meats. This competes directly 
with the products of our cows and bulls and 
indirectly with all beef production. The sale 
of cows and bulls alone constitutes a very 
important income to our producers in Mon- 
tana, 

“Specifically, our ranchers in Montana sell 
some 200 million pounds of cows and bulls 
each year. There is no question that the 
addition of some 2 billion pounds of com- 
petitive foreign meat has had a direct and 
adverse effect on our market. Our total an- 
nual sale of all types of cattle is about 
1% million head. This means we market 
about 822 million pounds each year. When 
imports are added to an already heavy na- 
tional supply, we lose a lot of potential re- 
turns. Last year, this loss for Montana was 
conservatively estimated at $28 million. The 
loss will be considerably more this year— 
even if imports remain at about the same 
level, Our feeder customers are going to 
pass their recent losses back to us when they 
purchase replacement cattle for their feed- 
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“Artificial conditions have made the law of 
competitive markets inoperative, so far as 
imports are concerned. In the past, when 
prices declined so did imports. But, for 2 
years, prices have gone down, while imports 
continue to increase. So the effect of imports 
has been more severe and will continue to 
be. 

“Losses to Montana cattle producers are of 
concern to everyone in the State. We cannot 
progress, cannot even hold our own, with 
such serious effects from a situation over 
which we have no control. When cattle pro- 
ducers do not receive fair returns on the 
heavy investments they have made in land 
and livestock, the rest of us cannot expect 
our businesses to prosper, The tax burden 
to maintain schools and government falls on 
fewer and fewer people. Every trade area 
in our State is hit by this situation. 

“Today, at least half of our cattle are sold 
at local livestock auction markets through- 
out the State. It is a good system, and it 
has been estimated that each $1 million of 
livestock sold through one of these markets 
is equal to an industrial plant with a payroll 
of 160 persons. Ordinarily, our local mar- 
kets do a business of about $100 million a 
year. It is easy to figure that our local com- 
munities suffer a direct and heavy loss in this 
one field alone. 

Many more examples could be given you 
of the effects on our business, on our trade, 
and employment. But we are sure that the 
Commission, with its experience in this field, 
can accurately determine what has happened, 
as well as foresee what will happen unless 
something is done. Thank you for the op- 
portunity of appearing before you today. 

“Local Montana chambers of commerce 
endorsing Mr. Bell's statement are: Baker 
Chamber of Commerce, Beaverhead Chamber 
of Commerce, Billings Chamber of Com- 
merce, Butte Chamber of Commerce, Glas- 
gow Chamber of Commerce, Glendive Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Great Falls Chamber of 
Commerce, Harlowton Chamber of Commerce, 
Havre Chamber of Commerce, Helena Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kalispell Chamber of Com- 
merce, Roundup Chamber of Commerce, 
Shelby Chamber of Commerce, and Sidney 
Chamber of Commerce.” 


Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 minutes on the bill. 

I rise to address the Senate on H.R. 
1839, a bill reported from the Finance 
Committee, which has the purpose, 
among other things, of restricting im- 
ports of beef and veal and products 
thereof in all forms. 

First of all, I commend the Finance 
Committee for reporting this measure 
to the Senate. A special acknowledge- 
ment, however, is due to my able col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] for 
strengthening the original Mansfield 
amendment, which was one of the 
amendments that was submitted to the 
Finance Committee, and which was in- 
corporated into the bill in a modified 
form. 

In addition to the original concept of 
quotas on imports of fresh, chilled, and 
frozen meat, he has added two provisions 
of major importance: that quotas be 
imposed also on canned and other pre- 
served meat, and that a moderate growth 
factor for imports be granted, but only 
at those times when such import in- 
creases will not break domestic prices 
below the level of 90 percent of parity. 

Perhaps, in the face of overwhelming 
opposition by administration witnesses, 
and strong suggestions of a presidential 
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veto, the majority of the committee 
members felt that the measure now be- 
fore us was the best that could be ob- 
tained under the circumstances. 

That may well be the case. Certain- 
ly, the Curtis amendment is a better an- 
swer than the Mansfield amendment, 
and the Mansfield amendment is better 
than no legislation at all. 

Nonetheless, Mr. President, the whole 
issue of the incalculable damage being 
done to a basic American industry is 
again before the Senate of the United 
States. Now is the time for a decision. 

For that reason, I announced that it 
was my intention to reintroduce the 
amendment voted upon on March 5 last. 

It is changed only to make the sta- 
tistics read in poundages instead of 
reciting that the imports will be limited 
to the annual average for the years 1958 
to 1962. It is also changed to incorpo- 
rate the two most important new fea- 
tures of the Curtis amendment just 
mentioned. 

The original Hruska amendment to 
the wheat and cotton bill was defeated 
by only two votes. There were many 
assurances that the opposition was based 
not on substance, but on procedural 
grounds. I believe the industry which is 
threatened so seriously by excessive im- 
ports is entitled to an expression by the 
Senate on that question. 

IMPORTANCE TO ALL AMERICA OF CATTLE AND 
BEEF 

Each of 34 States in the Union has 
1 million or more head of cattle. Cattle 
marketings account for more than 25 
percent of all farm marketings of Amer- 
ican agriculture. Those cattle market- 
ings amounted in 1962 to $8.1 billion, in 
1963 to $7.8 billion, in each case about as 
much as the total for all marketings of 
the six basic crops—wheat, corn, cotton, 
tobacco, peanuts, and rice. 

The importance of cattle is universal 
and substantial throughout the country. 
They consume about 70 percent of our 
total volume of harvested crops. This 
certainly makes the farm effort a part 
and parcel of the cattle industry. Any 
significant impairment of the cattle in- 
dustry means havoc to the feed grain 
farmer, who is already beset with more 
than his share of troubles. It means 
havoc, too, to the retail merchants, 
servicemen, fuel and farm supplement 
dealers, banks, the transportation in- 
dustry, and the meatpacking payrolls, 
and all the jobs they produce. 

Beef consumption per capita has risen 
from 55 pounds in 1940 to almost 100 
pounds per person in 1964, The promo- 
tion efforts bringing this result have been 
financed within the industry itself. The 
total consumption of beef in the United 
States in 1963 was about 18.5 billion 
pounds. Americans have made this 
product their favorite, and are entitled 
to favorable and stable conditions which 
will permit its continuance. 

The chief purpose of my amendment 
is not to prohibit imports, but to fix ac- 
ceptable and reasonable limits on such 
imports. And to do this in the form of 
law, so as to place the matter beyond the 
reach and manipulations of the State 
Department and Agriculture Depart- 
ment—neither of which has seen fit to 
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recognize that imports are the largest 
single contributing factor to the long- 
lasting, distressing, and financially dis- 
astrous conditions in the cattlo industry 
and related and affiliated fields. 

HRUSKA AMENDMENT OF MARCH 1964 


The direction of the debate on the 
Hruska amendment last March was most 
interesting. Not a single Senator spoke 
against the amendment on its merits. 
The only argument against it was that 
it had not received appropriate commit- 
tee consideration. The majority leader 
urged its defeat on the ground that the 
chairman of the Finance Committee had 
promised prompt committee action. I 
think it is fair to say that the opposition 
within the Senate itself—at least to the 
extent that it was expressed openly— 
was based solely on procedural grounds. 

On the day of the vote, shortly before 
the vote was taken, I pointed to the 
urgency of the situation, to the necessity 
for reaching a prompt decision. These 
were my words: 

The parliamentary situation in the Sen- 
ate now demands that we take action, and 
that we not refer this subject to a commit- 
tee, but that we debate it the best we can 
in the Senate and resolve the issue here and 
now. The debate on the civil rights bill will 
be very protracted, as everyone agrees, last- 
ing a number of weeks, and perhaps, a few 
months. By that time other matters will re- 
quire our attention. The political conven- 
tions will be held shortly after that. Unless 
we take care of the matter now, there is 
serious question whether it will be taken 
care of in 1964, in this session. 


When that vote was taken, the Hruska 
amendment was defeated by the narrow 
margin of 44 to 46. 

Now we have had committee consid- 
eration. The Finance Committee has 
held voluminous hearings. It has had 
the benefit of a special study by the 
Tariff Commission. It has heard the 
Secretary of Agriculture give his reasons 
for opposing any and all legislation to 
restrict imports of beef. 

After all that, the Finance Committee 
voted 12 to 2 to report this bill. 

So after going through all the proce- 
dural requirements, we are back where 
we were 4 months ago. 

That 4 months’ delay has had two im- 
portant effects. First, we are now 4 
months closer to the end of this session 
of Congress, which means there is an 
added danger that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not take up this legisla- 
tion because of lack of time. The bill 
may fail simply because of the usual 
closing rush to adjourn. 

But there is a second effect. The 4- 
month delay has given the cattlemen 4 
more months of suffering and hardship 
without the relief provided by this bill. 
During the civil rights debate there was a 
great deal of talk about the long, hot 
summer of demonstrations that we faced 
in another field. Well, for American 
cattlemen it has been a long, tough fall, 
and winter, and spring, and summer to 
date, and so far as we know the end is 
not yet, notwithstanding a slight but 
very inadequate improvement in the 
market. 

Just stop for a moment to count the 
actual financial cost of those 4 months of 
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delay. Cattle prices this year, for the 
various grades and types of cattle, have 
ranged from $2 to $4 or $5 below the 
levels of a year ago—and in some cases 
those year-ago prices already represented 
a severe price decline from a few months 
earlier. During those 4 months—one- 
third of a year—total cattle marketings 
amounted to about 14 billion pounds. 
Think what it would have meant to 
American cattlemen and American agri- 
culture if they could have been sold at 
the prices of the previous year. It would 
have put about $300 or $400 million extra 
in their pockets. 

During these 4 months our cattle in- 
dustry has been treated to the most as- 
tonishing display of solicitude by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Probably never 
before in its history has the industry re- 
ceived so much attention from a Cabinet 
officer during such a brief period. In 
fact, the solicitude started even before 
March 5, during the period when the 
Hruska amendment was merely being 
discussed, while the steam was building 
up behind it. During that week before 
the vote the administration first an- 
nounced a beef buying program for 
school lunches and for direct distribu- 
tion to relief clients. 

Since then we have had further evi- 
dences of the solicitude of the Secretary. 
Hardly a week passes without some new 
announcement of a plan to help the cat- 
tleman—the development of an export 
promotion program, feeding the soldiers 
beef instead of pork, an oversea give- 
away program of surplus beef under Pub- 
lic Law 480. I would not want it sup- 
posed that I am blind to the possibilities 
of all these programs; because programs 
for market development, at home or 
abroad, have an obvious value which I 
strongly endorse. The point is that the 
Secretary has been willing to go for any 
and every suggestion that might help 
cattle—except one. There is one key 
step he will not take, that is, to stand 
up to the State Department and insist 
on reasonable restrictions on foreign 
beef, to place the interests of the Ameri- 
can producer ahead of the requirements 
of international diplomacy. He will give 
us anything, except the one thing that 
is really needed. 

Hence it is necessary for Congress to 
legislate. 


ACTION BY THE COMMITTEE 


I have been impressed by the manner 
in which the Finance Committee has 
dealt with this problem. Witnesses from 
all parts of the country were heard. The 
Secretary of Agriculture appeared, and 
explained at some length his analysis of 
the problems of the cattle industry, his 
programs to help the industry, and his 
objections to any quota legislation of any 
kind. The vote was 12 to 2, Of the two 
Senators voting in the negative, one, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] has said that he would have sup- 
ported quota legislation in a slightly dif- 
ferent form. So only one of the com- 
mittee members went completely along 
with the Secretary in this matter. 

In its report the committee makes it 
clear that it relies heavily on the report 
by the Tariff Commission which had been 
called for by committee resolution last 
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fall. As the committee points out, the 
Tariff Commission found that imports of 
foreign beef were one of the factors con- 
tributing to the depressed condition of 
the cattle industry. Senators are aware 
that for many months we have been sub- 
jected to a ceaseless barrage of propa- 
ganda from the State and Agriculture 
Departments, designed to make us be- 
lieve that imports were of little signifi- 
cance in influencing our cattle prices in 
this country. It is clear that the Tariff 
Commission refused to serve as an apolo- 
gist for the State and Agriculture De- 
partments in this propaganda campaign. 

From 1956 to 1963 the Tariff Commis- 
sion reported that beef consumption in 
the United States increased from 15.7 
billion pounds to 18.6 billion pounds, or 
almost 3 billion pounds. During the 


Form in which beef is consumed 


Hambur; 


1 As reported by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
s Leis than 60 million pounds 8 


Source: Tariff Commission Report on Beef, June 1964. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the tab- 
ulation shows, for example, that over 
one-fourth of the beef from fed cattle, 
and nearly one-third of the beef from 
two-way cattle is used for manufactur- 
ing purposes, either for hamburger or for 
other processed products. The point is 
significant because we have been told 
repeatedly by the State and Agriculture 
Departments that imported beef is prac- 
tically noncompetitive with beef from 
our own fed livestock, since the imports 
go largely for manufacturing uses and 
are necessary to keep us supplied with 
hamburgers. 

The tabulation shows, on the contrary, 
that most of the supply of hamburger 
meat—nearly three-fourths—comes from 
fed cattle and two-way cattle. Most of 
the cow and bull beef, and half the im- 
ported boneless beef, goes into other 
processed products such as sausage. 

It is heartening indeed to see at long 
last some of these facts come to light in 
official, dependable form, free from bias 
and propaganda. 

TIME FOR ACTION 

Mr. President, now is the time to act. 
The cattle industry cannot forbear any 
longer. It has waited patiently through 
days and days of hearings, then weeks 
of delay when hearings could not be held 
because of the lengthy Senate sessions, 
then further delays even after the bill 
had been voted on in committee and re- 
ported out. It cannot afford the contin- 
ued financial losses. Neither can it af- 
ford to indulge the majority leadership 
in further delays in scheduling this legis- 
lation for floor action. 

Furthermore, in bringing this issue to 
a head, it has seemed to me that it would 
be a mistake if we vote a lesser reduction 
than what is really needed. 
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same period of time, imports increased 
from 0.2 billion pounds to 1.7 billion. In 
other words, during this period the in- 
crease in imports amounted to 1.5 billion 
pounds, providing more than half of the 
additional beef consumed. In the face 
of this fact, how is it possible to argue 
that the problems of the industry are 
primarily due to domestic overproduc- 
tion? 

The Tariff Commission also provided 
us with a useful tabulation showing the 
purposes to which beef from different 
sources is put. The tabulation is repro- 
duced in the committee report, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Domestic production 


The amendment on which a vote was 
had on March 5 called for a rollback of 
imports to the level of 1958 to 1962—a 
considerably smaller quantity than that 
proposed in the committee amendment. 
That Hruska amendment was beaten by 
only 2 votes—44 to 46. Throughout the 
debate on it, no single argument against 
it was spoken, other than on procedural 
grounds. Since then, no valid argument 
has been made against it. 

Therefore, at the appropriate time, it 
is my intention to substitute the orig- 
inal Hruska amendment, in place of the 
committee amendment. Certainly the 
committee amendment, if adopted, 
would do much good, but we need strong- 
er medicine if we can get it, and I be- 
lieve we can. This amendment lost by 
only two votes before, and then largely 
on the basis of procedural objections 
which have since been satisfied. 

Stopping for a moment to take a 
broader look at this whole issue, just 
what is it that we are demanding on be- 
half of the domestic cattle industry? 
What is our long-range problem, and 
what are our long-range goals? Is our 
criticism of the agreements with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the other coun- 
tries a matter of principle or a matter 
of detail? What are the basic prin- 
ciples over which we differ with the ad- 
ministration? 

STATE DEPARTMENT POSITION 


I should now like to discuss the posi- 
tion taken by the State Department. 
Essentially, what it has actually done 
with the agreements with the people of 
Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Ireland has been to set aside permanent- 
ly a major fraction of our domestic mar- 
ket for the benefit of foreign beef pro- 
ducers. That is the real meaning of the 
agreements with these foreign countries. 
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By those agreements, our State Depart- 
ment accepted and recognized, and 
sought to make a permanent fact in our 
national policy, a claim by the cattle- 
men of those countries to some sort of 
right to this portion of the American 
market. 

Initially, this set-aside amounted to 
slightly more than 10 percent of our own 
production. Ultimately, it might well 
have grown larger, because of the 
growth factor. In each of the four agree- 
ments negotiated—with Australia, New 
Zealand, Ireland, and Mexico—there is 
carefully written in a provision for an 
annual growth factor of 3.7 percent. 
Thus, under the administration formula, 
we can look forward to a steady broaden- 
ing of the foreign beachhead on our 
shores. That, in essence, is the admin- 
istration-State Department program. 

It is unacceptable. It should be vig- 
orously opposed. It must be rejected. 

What is it that we ask instead? 

BRIEF HISTORY OF IMPORT VOLUME INCREASES 


Before answering that, let us look 
briefly at the recent history of beef im- 
ports into this country. The fact is that 
until a very few years ago, beef imports 
were nothing to worry about. We im- 
ported annually a few hundred thou- 
sand head of live cattle, almost entirely 
feeders. We permitted the importation 
of some canned beef from Argentina and 
other South American countries. A few 
other specialized types of beef were 
brought in by one channel or another. 

Until 1958, all of those types of beef 
added together, whether canned or 
otherwise prepared or alive on the hoof, 
did not add up to more than about 500 
million pounds in any 1 year, in carcass 
weight equivalent. In most years it was 
less. For example, during the period 
1953 to 1956, total imports of beef in all 
forms, carcass weight equivalent, 
amounted to only about 300 million 
pounds annually, equal to about 2 per- 
cent of our domestic production. 

Then in 1958, the flood of imported 
boneless beef started. In 1954 imports 
of boneless beef were 112 million pounds, 
carcass weight equivalent. In 1957, 
they were 128 million pounds. In 1963, 
they were 1,363 million pounds—10 
times as large as in 1957, 100 times as 
large as in 1954. 

Here is the point I want to emphasize. 
Imports in this gigantic volume are a 
very recent and certainly, we hope, a 
very temporary thing. The State De- 
partment would treat them as a nor- 
mal and permanent thing, and recog- 
nize them as such. The State Depart- 
ment agreements with these foreign 
countries would cement them into our 
economic structure as a part of our per- 
manent trade pattern, with a growth 
rate added in to boot. 

THE CORRECT POSITION 


That is exactly where we must differ 
with the State Department and the ad- 
ministration. By contrast, our position 
is this. We have surplus land and sur- 
plus feed grains. We are paying people 
to keep land out of production. We have 
the most efficient and skilled manpower, 
the most carefully developed and pro- 
tected breeding herds in the world—in 
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short, the most productive cattle indus- 
try in the world. We can expand our 
beef production to any level that may be 
desired, and we have proven in the past 
that we can. Historically, we have al- 
ways been able to produce all or sub- 
stantially all the beef supply needed by 
this country. We do not believe we 
should give away one-tenth of our home 
market, as the State Department appar- 
ently believes we can. On the contrary, 
we think we can fill it all. 
STATUTORY ACTION IS IMPERATIVE 


I repeat, Mr. President, now it is time 
to act. The cattle industry cannot for- 
bear any longer. Yet we do not ask that 
all imports be barred. We ask only that 
they be confined to a reasonable, accept- 
able, and workable level—by statute. 

It is not enough to point to a supposed 
reduction in 1964 imports—a claim not 
too well founded for a number of 
reasons, including the fact that the year 
is only one-half gone. Even if such re- 
ductions were a fact, it must be borne in 
mind that they are voluntary and tem- 
porary. When conditions change, the 
will to continue reduced imports is capa- 
ble of just as rapid a dissipation as there 
was in its appearance. 

It can well be supposed that the mere 
existence of the bill we now debate could 
well be one reason for voluntary reduc- 
tions by exporting nations. 

We know also that the improved Eu- 
ropean market demands in favor of 
beef-producing countries have been a 

factor. Such conditions could change as 
quickly as they appeared and the export- 
ing countries could be expected to revert 
to their heavy shipments to the United 
States—just as they did in 1958 and fol- 
lowing years when radical and adverse 
market conditions in Europe appeared. 

Parenthetically, but significantly, it is 
pointed out that the attempt of Secre- 
tary Freeman to tout European market 
potential for U.S. beef, is pathetically 
flat and unrealistic. 

To be sure, teams of American cattle- 
men have been sent abroad to sell Eng- 
lish and continental beefeaters on the 
merit and quality of American beef. But 
aside from being a gimmick aimed prin- 
cipally at placating a very deeply dis- 
turbed and concerned constituency, very 
little was achieved. Why? Not because 
American beef is not superior. Not even 
because it is not preferred in England 
and Europe. Even they recognize what 
we all know; namely, “American beef is 
best.” The reason no real hope exists 
for American beef export is purely eco- 
nomic. It is a matter of price. They 
will not pay the price the American cat- 
tle and beef producers must have in or- 
der to stay in business. The competition 
of non-American producers is too keen, 
because their costs of doing business are 
so low. Low wages on the ranch and in 
the packinghouses; no fringe benefits, 
no U.S. income tax; low land costs, and a 
host of other factors contribute to this. 

The only way we could compete would 
be for Uncle Sam to subsidize U.S. beef 
exports. What a prospect: to spend the 
American taxpayers’ money for export 
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subsidies in order to allow imports from 
foreign nations of a product which we are 
capable of producing for ourselves. 

It is a pathetic, even absurd, idea—but 
considering some of the State Depart- 
ment’s ventures in the exotic and eso- 
teric in foreign aid, it would not be totally 
unexpected. 

These and many other factors make it 
pointedly clear that firm action by 
statute is necessary—so that the Ameri- 
can cattle producer, processor, and con- 
sumer may have that degree of stability 
and protection from foreign influences, 
which are necessary in the public inter- 
est. 

We have had 4 months to see whether 
there is some other way than the agree- 
ments of the State Department to solve 
the cattle problems. After 4 months of 
delay, the market picture for cattle has 
not changed fundamentally. During the 
last few weeks the prices of fed cattle 
have turned up a little, encouragingly, 
but, of course, are still far, far below a 
break-even point. They are even below 
the corresponding week of last year, 
which was already at a distressingly low 
figure. Prices of feeder cattle have had 
a further very bad slump, since March. 
Prices for cows are down a little, and 
are running $1 to $2 below last year. 
I have some tables to insert at the 
end of my remarks on the various grades 
of cows, copied from the Secretary’s own 
statements before the Senate and House 
committees, and brought up to date. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
bill, as amended, may pass by a large 
margin. A big vote will help to get action 
by the other body. This is our chance, 
and our last chance this year, to repair 
at least part of the damage that has 
been done to American agriculture by 
the mistakes that have been made. I 
earnestly urge the Senate to act accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, which I have now 
reached, tables 1, 2, and 3, which relate 
to cattle prices for portions of the last 
3 calendar years. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Choice feeder and stocker steers, 
500 to 800 pounds; Average price per 100 
pounds, Kansas City, by months, 1962 to 
date 


1962 1963 1964 

Am 228 $25.34 | $27.24 | $23.21 
26.03 | 26.48 22. 64 
26.32 | 26.13 23. 32 
26.68 | 26.62 22, 74 
26.18 | 26.00 21. 54 
28. 31 26. 38 21. 74 
26.87 | 26.85 | 121.75 
27.25 | 26.31 
27.86 | 25,42 
28.05 | 24.63 |. 
28.80 | 24.19 
28.15 | 2.15 

Annual average 27.00 | 28.78 
1 Week ending July 11. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 2.—Choice slaughter steer prices: 
Average cost per 100 pounds of sales out 
of ist hands, Chicago, by months, 1962 
to date 


2222 AA 826. 39 


Feb 26.76 8 
O ———— eee 8 
March 27.31 23.63 
April. 27.45 23.77 

ay... 26.02 | 22.61 
June 25.25 | 22.69 
July.....---- 26,50 | 24.72 
August 28.19 | 24.60 
September 29.85 > 
October. 29. 50 
November 30. 13 
P 28. 91 

Annual average 27. 67 
1 Week ending July 9. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 3.—Utility cow prices: Average per 100 
pounds, Chicago, by months, 1962 to date 


1962 1963 1964 

CCC $14.87 | $15, 07 
ier 15.26 | 15.00 
March. 15.97 15.52 
April. 16.06 | 15.74 
ay... 15, 91 16, 31 
June 16.42 | 16,26 
July 15. 31 15.33 
August 15.20 | 15.65 
September 15.65 | 15,10 
tober — 15.81 14. 64 
November. — 15.22 | 13.82 
December 14. 91 12. 71 
Annual average. 15. 50 15.10 


1 Week ending July 11. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I compliment my col- 
league from Nebraska for his brilliant 
efforts in this field of endeavor. It is 
regrettable that the amendment he off- 
ered to the cotton-wheat bill was not 
adopted. It was a timely amendment. 
It would have meant much to the econ- 
omy of our country. Furthermore, had 
the Hruska amendment to that bill, as 
originally proposed, been accepted, there 
is no question that there would have been 
ample support for it in the House of 
Representatives. The bill covered a 
number of aspects of American agricul- 
ture, and I am sure that no one would 
seriously have contended that it would 
be vetoed. However, that time has gone 
by, and we are now faced with the task 
of doing the very best we can. 

Perhaps there is no State in the Union 
where all phases of meat production are 
as important as they are to the State of 
Nebraska, which my colleague and I have 
the honor to represent in this body. 
Great packing companies are located in 
Nebraska. In addition, there are many 
smaller and medium-sized packing con- 
cerns. 

I live in a small community having a 
population of about 2,300. In recent 
weeks the announcement has been made 
that the feeders there are building their 
own packingplants. The entire process 
of meat production is an item of great 
importance. This includes the raising of 
the calves on our wonderful pasture land 
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and our corn belt feedlots, the process- 
ing and selling of the meat, the provision 
of refrigeration, and all the other ele- 
ments that are involved. 

Anything that cripples the meat indus- 
try has its effect on all agriculture. 
Pressures even for the production of 
wheat and other commodities are created 
when our market for livestock is taken 
away from us. 

No one has suggested that there are 
not problems facing every business, but 
the fact remains that the main difficulty 
with the cattle business has been the 
imports. 

Imports cannot be increased from 242 
percent in 1957 to 11 percent today with- 
out great damage. It is like a store hav- 
ing 100 customers. If the store loses 11 
customers it will take a loss. 

We must face that fact; and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States must take 
the position that it is either with our 
people or against them in this matter. 

I thank my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], for his contribution in this re- 
gard. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am grateful to my 
colleague for his interest in this industry, 
and the competence with which he has 
pursued his interest in the Finance Com- 
mittee, as I have already indicated in my 
principal remarks. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the sen- 
ior Senator from Nebraska for his untir- 
ing efforts in behalf of the livestock pro- 
ducers of this Nation, particularly the 
cattle producers who have suffered se- 
verely during the past 18 months because 
of the greatly increased imports of beef. 

The American beef industry repre- 
sents the largest single segment of Amer- 
ican agriculture. The value of cattle and 
calves is about 20 percent of the total 
cash income of agriculture. Cattle and 
calves produce more cash farm income 
than the six basic crops. The Senator 
from Nebraska has given the Senate a 
very cogent statement on the importance 
of this industry. 

We all realize that historically the 
cattle industry has its ups and downs. 
Sometimes, it has to pay a price for a 
free competitive market for feed cattle. 

We should also remember that the cat- 
tle industry has no desire to eliminate 
reasonable competition from abroad. It 
looks to the Government to afford it 
reasonable protection from imports. 

It was a privilege to participate in the 
hearings held before the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, and to 
assist in reporting the bill. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
today, by a very large vote, approve this 
proposed legislation, and that it will be 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives and signed by the President. I 
believe that the bill is reasonable, and 
sincerely hope it will be passed. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The understanding of 
this problem by the Senator from Kan- 
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sas [Mr. CARLSON] was clearly evidenced 
in the hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which he is a member; and 
his remarks today indicate that his un- 
derstanding has been greatly furthered. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
some Senator yield me 3 or 4 minutes? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
shall be glad to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ervin in the chair). The Senator from 
Washington is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself generally with 
the remarks of the Senator from Kansas 
and the two Senators from Nebraska. 

My own State is a great cattle pro- 
ducer. The feeling of the people of my 
State about this situation has been ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
Although this is not as far as we should 
like to have gone, I know the problems 
of the Finance Committee, and I appre- 
ciate the judicious way in which it con- 
sidered the situation. 

I hope that the bill will pass by an 
overwhelming majority. 

I should like the Recorp to show, how- 
ever, that on page 340 of the hearings 
there is a letter written by myself, di- 
rected to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, which points up a worsen- 
ing situation which is possibly even more 
serious than the beef situation. 

I had hoped that the committee would 
give some consideration to an even more 
serious problem involving exports of 
softwood lumber. I submitted an 
amendment, but I do not know whether 
the committee voted on it in executive 
session. I suspect that the committee 
felt that softwood lumber was one mat- 
ter and that beef and meat exports were 
another. I am hopeful that the com- 
mittee will at some future date consider 
the softwood lumber situation. The 
U.S. market for our own producers of 
softwood lumber has been usurped to 
the extent of probably five-sixths—al- 
most 10 times as much as the domestic 
beef market. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington has untir- 
ingly and consistently favored the lim- 
itation of imports of softwood lumber, 
and also the marking of lumber. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. I well remember 
when he appeared before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and testified to the ef- 
fect that this should be done. The com- 
mittee adopted an amendment, but it 
was stricken out in conference, as the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
will remember, even though the Senate 
had approved it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe it was 
stricken out—and I would be less than 


fair if I did not so state—because of the - 
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opposition of every interested agency of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. He has been very helpful. Al- 
though I feel keenly about the bill before 
the Senate, I believe that there is one 
other product in the United States of al- 
most equal importance financially, if not 
on so broad a scale as cattle, which needs 
to be attended to as soon as possible. I 
refer to softwood lumber. I hope the 
committee did not rule out this prod- 
uct. But Isusupect that it was not 
brought into the bill because softwood 
lumber was one thing, and the proposed 
legislation was another and it was felt 
that they should be considered sepa- 
rately on their merits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to the chairman and 
the amendment proposed by me, appear- 
ing on page 340 of the hearings, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Hon, Harry FLooD BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: H.R. 1839, to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild birds 
which are intended for exhibition in the 
United States, is pending before your com- 
mittee. I understand that hearings are now 
underway on amendment No. 456, which 
would provide for a quota on imported 
meats. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
propose a further amendment to H.R. 1839 to 
impose an annual quota on the quantity of 
softwood lumber which may be imported 
into the United States. 

Mounting imports of softwood lumber are 
having an increasingly adverse effect on the 
domestic lumber industry, the economy of 
our Nation's lumber-producing areas, and 
business and employment within these areas. 
Imports of softwood lumber have risen from 
4.1 percent of U.S. consumption in 1947 to 
in excess of 16 percent in 1963. 

The Dominion of Canada, which supplies 
most of the softwood lumber coming to the 
United States, enjoys numerous cost, subsidy, 
and tariff advantages not possessed by U.S. 
softwood lumber producers, a fact indicat- 
ing that unless these advantages are offset 
by legislation, such as the amendment I 
am proposing to H.R. 1839, import competi- 
tion will continue to grow with resulting de- 
clines in U.S. production and prosperity. 

Canadian advantages include arbitrarily 
manipulated exchange rates which place the 
Canadian dollar approximately 7.5 cents be- 
low the U.S. dollar, Government pegged 
stumpage rates far lower than Western 
United States stumpage costs, Government- 
conferred tion benefits, and tariff 
differentials so favorable to Canadian pro- 
ducers that they abrogate the principle of 
reciprocity on which the Tariff Act of 1930 
was based. 

The amendment which I offer is attached. 
I hope that you and the other members of 
the Committee on Finance will be able to 
give this amendment favorable considera- 
tion. Copies of this letter are being sent 
to your committee colleagues and, of course, 
I would be happy to appear at any time be- 
fore the committee in support of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended to be proposed by Mr. MAGNUSON 
to the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to provide for the free importa- 
tion of wild animals and wild birds which 
are intended for exhibition in the United 
States, viz: At the end of the bill insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 3. That commencing on the effective 
date of section 4 of this Act, no softwood 
lumber shall be imported into the United 
States during any calendar year in excess of 
the quota for such established pursuant to 
this Act. 

“Sec. 4. (a) The total quantity of soft- 
wood lumber which may be imported into 
the United States during any calendar year 
shall be 6 per centum of the average annual 
consumption of softwood lumber in the 
United States during the three calendar years 
preceding such year. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), the total quantity of soft- 
wood lumber which may be imported into 
the United States during the remaining por- 
tion of the calendar year in which this sec- 
tion becomes effective shall be the quantity 
prescribed by subsection (a) for such year 
less one-twelfth thereof for each full calendar 
month that has expired in such year on the 
effective date of this section. 

“(c) This section shall become effective as 
soon as practicable, on a date to be specified 
by the President in a notice to the Secretary 
of the Treasury following such negotiations 
as may be necessary to effectuate a modifica- 
tion or termination of any international ob- 
ligation of the United States with which this 
Act might conflict, but in any event not later 
than sixty days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
shall, within sixty days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, determine the domes- 
tic consumption of softwood lumber for the 
three calendar years preceding the year in 
which section 4 of this Act becomes effective, 
and on the basis of such determination shall 
establish the quota for the importation of 
softwood lumber for such year. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall within sixty days 
after the beginning of each calendar year fol- 
lowing the year in which section 4 of this 
Act becomes effective, determine the domes- 
tic consumption of softwood lumber for the 
three preceding calendar years, and on the 
basis of such determination shall establish 
the quota for the importation of softwood 
lumber for such calendar year. 

“(b) If the domestic consumption of soft- 
wood lumber during any preceding calendar 
year cannot be determined within the period 
prescribed in subsection (a), the Secretary of 
Commerce shall estimate the domestic con- 
sumption for such year and on the basis of 
such estimate shall establish a preliminary 
quota which shall be effective until a deter- 
mination of domestic consumption for such 
year can be made by him. 

“(c) The Secretary of Commerce shall, as 
soon as the quota (or preliminary quota) for 
the importation of softwood lumber for each 
calendar year has been established by him 
pursuant to this section, notify the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and publish the quota in the 
Federal Register. 

“Sec, 6. The Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are authorized 
to prescribe such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out this Act. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An Act to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for 
the free importation of wild animals and wild 
birds which are intended for exhibition in 
the United States, and for other purposes.' ” 


Mr. METCALF, Will the Senator 


from North Carolina, the acting majority 
leader, yield to me? 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, cattle 
prices began to slide nearly 2 years ago 
and have been moving downward ever 
since. Some persons attribute the de- 
cline in prices to imports of low-quality 
beef from other countries which have 
been climbing sharply in recent years 
and which amounted to 11 percent of 
domestic production last year. 

The June 30 report of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission shows that a number of fac- 
tors in addition to imports contribute to 
the present depressed condition of the 
domestic cattle industry. They include: 
First, increases in the number of cattle; 
second, increases in the size of beef ani- 
mals; third, increases in the availability 
of alternative meat products; fourth, in- 
creases in numbers of domestic animals 
slaughtered; fifth, capital gains treat- 
ment on proceeds from sale of breeding 
stock. 

A 10-percent increase in the per capita 
supply of fed beef will reduce prices of 
fed cattle by about 13 to 15 percent. 
During 1963 alone, domestic production 
of fed beef rose by 8 percent per capita. 
Thus about $3 per hundredweight of the 
decline of $3.70 in the price of choice 
steers in 1963 can be attributed to in- 
creased supplies from our own feed lots. 

Imports are a factor in the beef price 
decline. That is why we are doing what 
we can here today to alleviate this phase 
of the situation. 

No real price improvement based on 
normal market forces can be expected if 
feedlots continue to be filled and cattle 
continue to be fed to heavy and heavier 
weights. It follows that we face a seri- 
ous situation for at least the balance of 
this year—unless something is done. 
There have been the following recent 
developments: 

First. The Federal Government has 
stepped up its purchases of beef. The 
Department of Agriculture—buying for 
schools and needy persons—has already 
spent $52 million for 90 million pounds 
of frozen and canned beef. The De- 
fense Department—purchasing for over- 
sea consumption—has increased its pur- 
chases. 

Second. The Agriculture Department 
is working with industry in vigorous 
“eat beef” promotional efforts both in 
the United States and in Europe. This 
has helped to boost retail sales as much 
as 25 percent above a year ago in some 
cities. 

Third. The administration has moved 
to reduce imports through voluntary 
agreements so that they are now ex- 
pected to be at about the 1959-63 aver- 
age level—the level advocated by many 
groups in the cattle industry and by the 
Mansfield amendment which has been 
approved by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 


Fourth. A Presidential mission repre- 
senting the industry and the Johnson 
administration flew to Europe last month 
and found an excellent export market 
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potential there. Beef prices have sky- 
rocketed 70 percent in Britain in the 
last year. Over the last 4 years, meat 
consumption in the Common Market 
countries has increased by 30 percent 
along with a 21 percent increase in 
wages. In short, these people are making 
more money and demanding more beef. 
This demand is forcing prices up to a 
point where it is profitable for the United 
States, and other countries that are 
now exporting to the United States, to 
export their excess beef to Europe. 

Fifth. Commission on Food Marketing 
to study marketing costs and margins in 
the wholesale and retail marketing struc- 
ture has been created. Since 1954, the 
difference between the price received by 
the farmer and the price paid by the 
housewife for beef has increased from 
about 24 cents a pound to 37 cents. We 
need to know why such changes have oc- 
curred and why lower beef prices have 
not been passed on to the consumer at 
the meat market. 

Sixth. A National Advisory Committee 
has been created—Robert Barthelmess, 
Miles City, president of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association is a member— 
to make recommendations on behalf of 
the cattle industry. 

Seventh. Changes in beef grading are 
being proposed in order to encourage 
marketing of lighter weight cattle. 

Eighth. Action has been taken to in- 
clude U.S. beef among agricultural com- 
modities eligible for export financing un- 
der Public Law 480—the food-for-peace 
program. 

Ninth. Tariff and import negotiations 
are being conducted at the so-called 
Kennedy round of Geneva international 
trade negotiations. 

Beef cattle numbers have increased 
from 43 million to 79 million since 1950. 
The number of cattle on feed in major 
States has doubled since that time. The 
resulting increase in fed beef production 
within the United States has simply over- 
whelmed the market—even in our pros- 
perous Nation where people are eating 
more beef than ever. 

In order to develop programs to cor- 
rect the problem of low beef prices, we 
must face realistically the fact that the 
major cause of these low prices is domes- 
tic overproduction. But this proposed 
legislation introduced by my senior col- 
league will also help. 

I urge its passage and approval. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
Strongly support the passage of H.R. 
1839, as amended by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance to restrict the im- 
portation of beef, lamb and mutton prod- 
ucts. In my opinion, it is imperative 
that this legislation be passed im- 
mediately; in fact, its enactment is long 
overdue. 

As all Members of the Senate know, 
the level of these meat imports into the 
United States has increased significantly 
during the past 5 or 6 years. Beef im- 
ports reached a peak in 1963 when they 
amounted to over 11 percent of our total 
domestic production. Unquestionably 
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these imports have been an important 
factor in the serious break in our 
domestic market. 

In a letter to the President last No- 
vember and in a statement on the floor 
of the Senate at the same time, I called 
for immediate action to be taken under 
the President’s existing authority. It 
was suggested at that time that volun- 
tary agreements be negotiated with the 
major cattle-producing nations to limit 
the quantity of imports into the United 
States. Shortly thereafter, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture announced that such 
agreements had been reached with 
Australia and New Zealand. Subsequent 
agreements were entered with Mexico 
and Ireland. However, the cattle in- 
dustry was deeply disappointed with 
these agreements for they do nothing but 
freeze these imports at the peak level of 
1962-63. In addition, these agreements 
all provide for automatic increases each 
year. It is clear that these agreements 
are completely unsatisfactory. 

I do want to commend the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the administration for 
the efforts being made to increase the 
use of beef products in the military serv- 
ices and in school and welfare programs, 
as well as the efforts to develop new 
markets overseas. Each of these pro- 
grams can be of value in helping to im- 
prove our domestic market. However, I 
am convinced that we must adopt more 
realistic import quotas if we are to bring 
domestic prices back to the level prior to 
1963. 

The cattle industry in the United 
States is one of the last to be free of 
Government support and regulation. On 
the other hand, cattle producers in the 
major foreign producing countries re- 
ceive tremendous support and incentives 
from government authorities which 
place these producers in an extremely 
advantageous competitive position. Un- 
less we are prepared to see our own cat- 
tle industry become dependent on the 
Federal Government, as are sO many 
other industries, we must give the cattle- 
men protection from the unfair position 
of the foreign producers. No one is ask- 
ing that all imports be prohibited—all 
that is asked is that the amount of these 
imports be restricted to a reasonable 
level, not at the alltime high level of 
1962-63. 

I believe H.R. 1839 incorporates a 
very reasonable, but realistic, restriction 
on these imports. It provides basically 
that foreign producers may ship beef 
and beef products into this Nation at the 
average annual level of imports for the 
5-year period ending December 31, 1963. 
This was a period when imports were in- 
creasing, and in my opinion is a just 
and reasonable period on which to base 
future imports. Of course, certain auto- 
matic increases are included in H.R. 1839 
to provide adjustments coinciding with 
the growth of our domestic market. 

In conclusion, I believe this measure 
is urgently needed. Our domestic cattle 
market is in a very depressed condition, 
and, while other factors may be involved, 
the tremendous increase in beef imports 
during the past few years has certainly 
had a very serious effect on prices in this 
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country. H.R. 1839 incorporates a very 
reasonable approach to this problem and 
I believe it merits the support of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I trust there will not be any serious or 
effective opposition to the passage of 
this meritorious legislation. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me 
at this time. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 2 minutes. The 
very fact that the Senate is now in the 
process of considering proposals which 
would regulate the flow of meat imports 
into the United States is most significant. 
The fact that this matter is before the 
Senate gives some indication of the 
tremendous rate at which meat imports 
have increased in recent years. Almost 
overnight, imports of meat have soared 
to the point that they have brought on 
critical problems for our entire cattle in- 
dustry. Something must be done to slow 
down and regulate the volume of these 
imports that are causing many cattle 
producers to lose tremendous amounts of 
money and in many cases forced out of 
business. 

I intend to support effective measures 
to bring about some measure of control 
over the importation of meat. 

I intend to do this not only because of 
the urgent need for relief for our cattle 
producers, but also because our entire 
balance of trade situation needs careful 
consideration and action. 

For some time I have felt that we in 
the United States cannot afford to take 
the attitude that we can furnish un- 
limited markets for any and all com- 
modities and products for any and all 
nations of the world. At some point, 
we must face reality, and I think we have 
reached that point. 

I do not feel that we should shut off 
and prevent all imports in any com- 
modity or product. Certainly there is 
room for imports—we all know that we 
must both buy and sell in world markets. 
But most important of all, the inflow of 
commodities and products into the 
United States must be regulated and kept 
on an orderly basis. This is all I ask. I 
do not say, “Do not buy,” but I do say, 
“Buy carefully,” and when I use the 
word “carefully,” I mean that we must 
keep our imports at such a level that we 
do not destroy our own industries and 
our own economy. 

Many of our industries have been seri- 
ously damaged in recent years as a re- 
sult of excessive imports. 

We have urgent problems in the cat- 
tle industry. We also have urgent prob- 
lems in the plywood and lumber indus- 
tries, and we have serious problems in the 
textile industry. 

In the textile industry, we have made 
repeated efforts to work out voluntary 
agreements among the various export- 
ing nations of the world. We have made 
some progress, but not as much as we 
hope to make. 

The woolen textile industry is a good 
example. At the present time woolen 
textile imports amount to about 20 per- 
cent of our domestic production. This 
is an excessively high percentage, and 
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we cannot afford to let it go unharnessed 
indefinitely. 

At this very moment negotiations are 
in progress looking toward a voluntary 
agreement which would limit and regu- 
late woolen imports. We have high 
hopes these negotiations will be success- 
ful, but in the event they are not, Con- 
gress should give careful consideration 
to legislative remedies along the same 
13 as those now being considered for 
meat. 

I mention these things, Mr. President, 
to point up the fact that we have prob- 
lems in areas other than the cattle in- 
dustry, and all of us—and indeed those 
nations which move excessive imports 
into the United States—must face up 
to the fact that we cannot absorb un- 
limited imports. We have reached the 
saturation point in many products and 
commodities, and the sooner we face up 
to this fact and the sooner our friends 
in the world community face up to this 
= the better off all of us are going to 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] in support of the timber industry, 
which has long been suffering from ex- 
cessive imports. While I am not certain 
whether any successful effort can be 
made in connection with the legislation 
now before the Senate which would be 
of relief to the timber industry, it is a 
problem which requires immediate at- 
tention. The timber industry is seriously 
hurt by continued imports. 

We are interested today in the present 
bill primarily in the beef problem, which 
has been a big concern to the country 
and to Congress for many months. For 
many months we have listened to many 
discussions in committee, on the floor of 
the Senate, before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and in important conferences on 
the needs of taking legislative action 
which would effectively curb the imports 
of meat and meat imports into this coun- 
try which have contributed to the disas- 
trous decline in the livestock economy. 
But unfortunately the lack of action by 
Congress and the lack of concern on the 
part of the administration in utilizing 
the authorities and the machinery at 
their disposal to effectively correct this 
situation has seen farm parity forced 
down to 74 percent—the lowest point it 
has reached since 1939. 

Mr. President, I am saddened by the 
fact that we are here in the dying days of 
July 1964—close to the adjournment of 
this Congress—debating and considering 
legislation to curb meat imports and 
thus give aid and comfort to the live- 
stock producers, when, in fact, we could 
have taken this same action on March 5, 
1964, when the Senate considered the 
Hruska amendment to the wheat-cotton 
bill which would have placed these im- 
port restrictions in that bill as a separate 
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title. Just think, our livestock economy 
would have enjoyed the benefits of the 
provisions of that amendment for the 
past 5 months if the Senate had not de- 
feated the amendment by the slender 
margin of two votes. Two votes were all 
that prevented the Hruska amendment 
from becoming a part of the farm bill 
which was then on its way to the White 
House for approval. We were told at 
that time, Mr. President, that if the Sen- 
ate approved the Hruska amendment, 
the entire cotton-wheat bill would be 
vetoed because the White House was un- 
alterably opposed to it. 

Evidently the threat of an overall veto 
of farm legislation had its effect and the 
amendment was defeated by two votes. 

Mr. President, what has changed the 
picture today? Has the threat of the 
veto been withdrawn? Or, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are we actually engaging in an 
exercise in futility in the Senate today 
in considering and passing this legisla- 
tion? Will this proposal, as indicated 
in the Washington Farmletter for July 
24, 1964, published by Wayne Darrow, 
get lost in the House of Representatives? 
Let me quote the paragraph from this 
most respected newsletter which is so 
pertinent to this question. Mr. Darrow 
writes: 

Senate beef and meat import restriction 
bill is due to pass Senate next week, then 
get lost in the House. But strong efforts will 
be made to bring it to a House vote, and 
Chairman Mitts, Democrat, of Arkansas, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, is said to be 
less opposed than formerly. But one way or 
another, the administration is likely to pre- 
vent favorable House action. 


I hope that this prognostication of 
Wayne Darrow’s is 100 percent wrong 
and that instead of opposing the bill that 
the administration will throw its weight 
behind the bill and its passage clear 
through Congress, and over the Presi- 
dent’s desk, into legislation. 

I hope that as conscientious Members 
of the Senate we are not involving our- 
selves in some legislative action which 
will lead the cattle producers into be- 
lieving action has been taken to help 
them when in reality we have done noth- 
ing. If the bill does not pass the Con- 
gress and if it is not signed into law by 
the President, but we, by our action, lead 
the producers to believe it will be, we 
have then imposed a most cruel hoax 
on this great segment of the agriculture 
economy. 

Mr. President, statistics have been in- 
serted in the Recorp for many months 
supporting the thesis advanced here to- 
day; namely, that these imports of meat 
and meat products must be curbed. We 
all are aware of the statement by former 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Ro- 
land R. Renne, in an address to the 
American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion in Memphis, Tenn., on January 28 
of this year, when he said: 

The U.S. share in world beef imports in- 
creased from one-fourth in 1950 to over one- 
half in 1962 and further increased imports 
in 1963 raised the U.S. percentage of total 
world import figure still higher. 
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In that same speech Mr. Renne went 
on to say: 

This great increase in beef imports has 
been encouraged by the increase in import 
restrictions in other major markets. Today 
the United States is the only major beef 
market without any quantitative restrictions 
and with a very nominal fixed import duty. 


Today we have an opportunity to cor- 
rect that situation. Let us not make the 
same mistake on July 28 that we made 
on March 5. 

Let us approve the Curtis amendments 
as they are now included in the pending 
legislation when it is voted on today. 
Let us thereby impose a far more effective 
and meaningful curb on livestock imports 
than that contained in the original Mans- 
field resolution. Let us resist all amend- 
ments designed to weaken the bill, as it 
has been reported with the substitute 
Curtis language from the Committee on 
Finance, so that we can give to the live- 
stock producers the benefit of some quan- 
titative restriction on imports. Let us 
give some protection to this segment of 
our economy. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out on 
several occasions on this Senate floor that 
the decline in livestock prices most di- 
rectly affects farm income in South Da- 
kota. In South Dakota about 70 percent 
of our farm income comes from livestock 
production. Of this 44 percent comes 
from the sale of cattle and calves. When 
this segment of the farm economy suffers 
an economic decline, it affects our many 
small towns and cities in South Dakota. 

Just this morning I received in my office 
the publication by the Department of 
Agriculture entitled “Farm Income Situ- 
ation.” It is another discouraging re- 
port. for the farmers of America. It 
points out that prices for farm products 
averaged about 2 percent lower through 
the first half of this year than in the 
January—June 1963 period. It points out 
that prices for livestock and livestock 
products averaged 5 percent below a year 
earlier. This report, reaching my desk 
this morning, advises farmers: 

Cash receipts from cattle and calves and 
hog marketings were lower as the drop in 
average prices received by farmers for meat 
animals more than offset a much larger 
volume of slaughter than in the first half 
of 1963. 


According to this report, cash receipts 
for marketing of livestock and products 
dropped approximately $6 million in 
South Dakota in the period from Janu- 
ary to May 1964 as compared to the same 
period in 1963. No wonder parity is 
down to 74 percent. No wonder the 
farmers of my State are curtailing their 
plans for purchases in our towns and cit- 
ies. Six million dollars in lost dollars 
is a severe blow to our economy. I only 
wish that on March 5 the Senate had 
enacted the Hruska amendment and 
shaved this loss to my farm constituents 
in South Dakota. 

That is water over the dam. Today 
we have an opportunity to act affirma- 
tively in the Senate in behalf of the live- 
stock industry. Let us take advantage 
of the opportunity to protect private en- 
terprise and strike a blow at poverty by 
giving the livestock producers and farm- 
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ers of this country the same protection 
that is given to other farmers around the 
world by their governments. Let us by 
our action today erase March 5 from the 
record books and help this segment of 
agriculture to participate in our ever-ex- 
panding gross national product. Let the 
Senate lead the parade in taking action 
which will be effective and which will re- 
verse the trend of parity from its down- 
ward spiral to its present low level of 74 
percent. Let us pass this proposal in 
the Senate and then all of us urge our 
colleagues in the House to approve the 
provisions of this amendment so that it 
can go to the President to be enacted 
into law. 


EMERGENCY TREATMENT AT 
WASHINGTON HOSPITALS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to 
me 5 minutes, so that I may discuss a 
very important problem? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it has 
recently been brought to my attention 
that several of the hospitals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia allegedly have not been 
willing to accept patients when they are 
brought in by emergency ambulance for 
emergency treatment. 

I am informed, for instance, that on 
the evening of July 22, 1964, the Wash- 
ington Hospital Center, Providence Hos- 
pital and Freedmen’s Hospital emergency 
admitting services were closed to emer- 
gency ambulance patients. This means 
that an individual stricken in the far 
Northeast and much of Northwest Wash- 
ington would have to be transported by 
ambulance either to District of Columbia 
General or Casualty Hospital, depending 
on whether Casualty Hospital was ad- 
mitting emergency patients at that time. 
It also means that during rush hour and 
other high traffic congestion periods, that 
it might take from 25 to 40 minutes to 
get an emergency case to the emergency 
room of a hospital for treatment. 

In my opinion, if the practice of black- 
ing out large segments of the city to 
emergency ambulance cases at our hos- 
pitals is true in fact, measures must be 
taken at once to correct such a situa- 
tion. There are cases, I am sure, where 
the additional period of time in trans- 
porting patients past the closest hos- 
pitals to District of Columbia General 
Hospital could mean the difference be- 
tween life and death. Any such action 
cannot be tolerated. 

I have asked Walter N. Tobriner, Pres- 
ident of the District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners, to investigate the mat- 
ter to determine how such a procedure 
came into being, of private hospitals ad- 
vising the District of Columbia emer- 
gency ambulance service that their doors 
are closed during certain periods of time. 

Commissioner Tobriner assures me 
that he, too, is greatly concerned about 
the problem, and he appreciated very 
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much the fact that I had called it to his 
attention. When I told him I would pre- 
sent it formally today in the Senate, he 
said that he would look into it immedi- 
ately. 

Commissioner Tobriner advises me 
that he has requested the Acting Fire 
Chief and the Director of the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Health 
to investigate at once any such practice. 
I am informed that the matter is a very 
complicated one involving the District of 
Columbia's contractual relationship with 
the various private hospitals. 

I understand that some of the hospital 
administrators say that it is a question 
of financing. I say to those administra- 
tors that we cannot put a dollar sign on 
humanitarianism. As a member of the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I state that we cannot justify 
closing the door of a single emergency 
section of a single hospital in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to an emergency case 
when it might mean the difference be- 
tween life and death. If it is a matter of 
the dollar sign, the Congress had better 
see to it that the dollars are provided. 
When I think of the millions of dollars 
that we are wasting in foreign aid, I be- 
come greatly concerned when we deny 
adequate financing to meet the needs of 
our own people in this country in such 
a case as the one which I pointed out. 
It may be that there is much more in- 
volved than the question of financing. If 
a is the case, I intend to find what 

I raise this subject matter today on 
the floor of the Senate in the hope that 
if the practice of closing hospitals to 
emergency patients is a widespread prac- 
tice, appropriate action should be taken 
on the part of the District Commission- 
ers to curtail such practice at once. 

If more funds are needed, the request 
for funds should be forthcoming immedi- 
ately. 

The hospitals should be reminded that 
the Federal Government has contributed 
millions of dollars toward the construc- 
tion of District of Columbia hospitals. 
I believe it incumbent upon these hos- 
pitals to meet their responsibility in 
admitting emergency patients whenever 
necessary. 

We should bring to an end the practice 
of requiring an ambulance which is al- 
most at the corner of a hospital, having 
picked up an emergency case, to drive 
through congested traffic across the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to deposit the patient 
for emergency treatment in the District 
of Columbia General Hospital. There is 
nothing humane, justifiable, decent, or 
right about such a practice. The time 
has come, if the facts are as they have 
been represented to me, to stop the 
practice immediately. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I ask for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield the Senator from Ore- 
gon 1 additional minute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
have had some experience on the District 
of Columbia Committee, as the Senator 
from Oregon knows. We considered this 
question 8 or 9 years ago. I assure Sena- 
tors that it is not as simple as it appears 
on its face. The problem is not peculiar 
to the District of Columbia. It exists 
in my home city of Detroit. As the Sen- 
ator has pointed out, the question of ar- 
riving at an arrangement with private 
hospitals is involved. In Detroit it has 
been done. I believe that it could be 
done in the District of Columbia. How- 
ever, I would go a little slow, and give 
those involved an opportunity to arrive 
at a satisfactory arrangement. It is not 
easy. 

Mr. MORSE. If the practice has ex- 
isted as long as I understand it has ex- 
isted, there is no reason to go slow. 
Rather the demand is to set up an ac- 
countable fund upon which the hospitals 
concerned can draw if necessary to take 
care of emergency cases as they arise. 

I also bring to the attention of my 
friend from Michigan the fact that many 
of the emergency ambulance cases are 
not charity patients at all but are able 
and willing to pay for any care they may 
receive at a hospital. 

Mr. McNAMARA. In conclusion, I 
point out that, so far as I am concerned, 
personnel in emergency sections of hos- 
pitals might be involved. The question 
of whether or not night service is avail- 
able ought to be considered. 

Mr. MORSE. The hospitals have 
emergency sections. 

Mr. McNAMARA. But they are not 
always adequately staffed. 

Mr. MORSE. The hospitals decide 
what cases they will take in their emer- 
gency sections. 

Mr.McNAMARA. Sometimes they are 
not adequately staffed. 

Mr. MORSE. Then we ought to see 
that they are staffed. 


DEATH OF ADM. CLAUDE RICKETTS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to me 3 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 3 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized fo1 
3 minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
was with deep sadness that all Missou- 
rians learned of the passing of my good 
friend Adm. Claude Ricketts, Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Born in Greene County, Mo., and edu- 
cated in the public schools of Fair Grove, 
Mo., citizens of our State naturally took 
a deep and special pride in Admiral 
Ricketts’ distinguished naval career. 

Enlisting in the Navy in 1924, Admiral 
Ricketts became the first and only sea- 
man to rise to four-star admiral. 
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His outstanding service and dedication 
to his country were shown time and time 
again, at such places as Pearl Harbor, 
where he was decorated for extraordi- 
nary courage, and throughout the Pacific, 
which caused him to be awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 

Not only his deeds in battle, but also 
his vision as a military planner will long 
benefit the country he served so well. 
The proposed NATO nuclear surface fleet 
and the Navy’s nuclear fleet around the 
world plan bear his mark. 

Admiral Ricketts did much for the 
Navy and his country and we shall miss 
him. 

In connection with his passing, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the Washington Post, also an editorial 
from the New York Times, be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 7, 1964] 
ADMIRAL RICKETTS Dies HERE AT 58 

Adm. Claude Vernon Ricketts, 58, Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations and one of the 
architects of the proposed mixed-manned 
NATO nuclear surface fleet, died yesterday 
after suffering a heart attack. 

Admiral Ricketts, the Navy's second in 
command and its first and only seaman to 
rise to four-star admiral, entered Bethesda 
Naval Hospital on Friday for a checkup. A 
cardiogram showed only a slight change 
from tracings made some months ago, and 
Admiral Ricketts had been expected to re- 
turn to work on Monday. 

During a 39-year career, Admiral Ricketts 
divided his time between sea and staff as- 
signments. He was decorated for extraordi- 
nary courage at Pearl Harbor when his ship, 
the battleship West Virginia, was sunk by 
Japanese bombs. 

HERO IN PACIFIC 

As operations officer with the 5th Am- 
phibious Group in the Pacific, he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for “exception- 
ally meritorious conduct” against the Jap- 
anese in the Gilberts, Marshalls, Marianas, 
Volcanos, and Ryukyus. 

At sea, Admiral Ricketts had firsthand ex- 
perience with all kinds of combat vessels, 
and until his failing eyesight precluded his 
continuing in aviation, he was a pilot of the 
Navy’s scouting, patrol and fighter planes. 

Appointed Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
in late 1961, Admiral Ricketts was the chief 
military planner for the NATO multilateral 
nuclear force and its most articulate advo- 
cate. Most recently, he was one of the 
sponsors of the Navy's nuclear fleet around 
the world plan, under which three nuclear- 
powered Navy vessels will soon sail around 
the globe as a self-contained nuclear task 
group, free from logistic support. 

ENLISTED IN 1924 

Admiral Ricketts was born in February 
1906, in Greene County, Mo., and attended 
high school in Fair Grove, Mo., and McCune, 
Kans. 

He enlisted in the Navy in August 1924, 
and received an appointment-at-large to 
the Naval Academy a year later. He was 
graduated in 1929. 

After Pearl Harbor, Admiral Ricketts re- 
quested that his sea duty be extended, and 
he spent the entire war at sea. He served 
aboard the battleship Maryland for 2 years, 
and then transferred to the 5th Amphib- 
ious Force. 
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Admiral Ricketts was operations officer 
for the force during the invasions of Tarawa, 
Eniwetok, Saipan, Tinian, Iwo Jima, and 
Okinawa, and took part in the occupation 
of Japan at the end of the war. 

Following World War II, Admiral Ricketts 
spent 3 years at the Naval War College, 
Newport, R.I., 1 year as a student in strategy 
and tactics, 2 as an instructor. From 1949 
until his appointment as Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, he alternated between tours of 
duty at sea and posts at the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

He is survived by his wife, Margery, of 
2300 E Street NW., and their two sons, both 
Naval officers, Lieutenant Myron V. and En- 
sign James B. 


[From the New York Times, July 7, 1964] 

ADM. CLAUDE V. RICKETTS DEAD—VICE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS—EXPLAINED NUCLEAR- 
SHIP PLAN oF NATO TO GOVERNMENTS—IN 
PACIFIC CAMPAIGN 


WASHINGTON, July 6—Adm. Claude V. 
Ricketts, Vice Chief of Naval Operations since 
1961, died of a heart ailment today at the 
Bethesda, Md., naval hospital, which he had 
entered on Friday. He was 58 years old. 

Admiral Ricketts’ chief assignment in re- 
cent years was to explain to European gov- 
ernments American plans for operation of a 
multinational nuclear force of ships bear- 
ing nuclear weapons and manned by crews 
from various North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization countries. His last sea duty was as 
commander of Destroyer Flotilla 4 of the 
2d Fleet. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Margery Bernice Corn, and two sons, both 
naval officers, Lt. Myron Vernon Ricketts and 
Ens. James Battey Ricketts. 


CITED IN WORLD WAR II HISTORY 


Admiral Ricketts spent more than the 
usual amount of time as a staff officer dur- 
ing his career in the Navy. He was opera- 
tions officer on the staff of the commander 
of the 5th Amphibious Force in the Pacific 
during the last 2 years of the war, and his 
last tour of duty in the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations was his third there. 

Admiral Ricketts was one of the little pub- 
licized heroes of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. His prior planning and independent 
action when his ship, the West Virginia, was 
torpedoed saved lives and helped mitigate 
damage to her. 

The story is told in volume 3 of Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s “History of Naval Operations 
in World War II.“ 

Admiral Ricketts was then a senior lieu- 
tenant on the West Virginia. Unlike many 
of his seniors, both at Pearl Harbor and in 
Washington, Lieutenant Ricketts thought 
there was a very good chance for a Japanese 
aerial attack on the fleet. With three young- 
er officers they planned what they would do 
if it came. 

On the morning of December 7, 1941, he 
was aboard ship, ill. He rushed topside 
when the attack began and then when the 
West Virginia, torn by six or seven torpedos 
and two bomb hits, began to list, he directed 
counter-flooding operations that permitted 
the battleship to settle in the mud in an up- 
right position. 

He also helped organize ammunition pass- 
ing details that kept the West Virginia’s 
antiaircraft batteries firing even after she 
had settled to the bottom of the harbor. He 
remained aboard ship to fight topside fires 
and finally bring them under control. 

With the West Virginia out of action for 
months, Admiral Ricketts transferred to the 
battleship Maryland, where he served the 
first 2 years of the war. Then he was trans- 
ferred to the staff of the commander of Am- 
phibious Group 2 and then commander of 
the 5th Amphibious Force. 

On that staff he participated in the land- 
ings on Tarawa, Eniwetok, Saipan, Tinian, 
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Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. Those were among 
the bloodiest of the Pacific war. 

He served for a time with the occupation 
forces in Japan, then returned to the Naval 
War College at Newport, R.I., where he was 
first a student and then an instructor from 
1946 to 1949. 

Among his sea commands since 1949, in 
addition to Destroyer Flotilla 4, were as com- 
manding officer of the U.S.S. Alshain and 
commanding officer of the heavy cruiser St. 
Paul. 

Admiral Ricketts was born in Greene 
County, Mo., which he still listed as his 
home. He was graduated from the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1929 and won his 
flier’s wings 3 years later. He was promoted 
to admiral when he assumed his post at the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations in Au- 
gust, 1961. 


[From the New York Times, July 7, 1964] 
ADMIRAL RICKETTS 


The spotlight of fame and the glare of 
publicity usually illuminate only a few of 
the thousands of Government officials—in 
and out of uniform—who serve their coun- 
try quietly but well. 

Such a faithful servant—but little known 
to the public—was Adm. Claude V. Ricketts, 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, whose sud- 
den and untimely death has deprived the 
Navy of one of its finest officers and most 
promising leaders and the Government of 
one of its most capable, though self-effac- 
ing, Officials. Admiral Ricketts was what the 
services call a “workhorse.” He bore many 
of the burdens of the Navy Department with 
cheerfulness and strength. He never forgot 
his dedication to the sea, but he approached 
his job first and foremost as an American 
officer and gentleman, He did much for the 
Navy and for his country. 


POMME DE TERRE—A NEW JEWEL 
AMONG MISSOURI'S LAKES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, 
some years ago it became clear that Mis- 
souri was far behind in the development 
of its water resources. As example, Army 
engineers told us in 1953 that Kansas was 
not less than 10 years ahead. 

Except for the few projects our elec- 
tric companies had been able to finance, 
not a single multiple-purpose dam had 
been constructed in our State, although 
Missouri has some of the richest fresh 
water resources of the Nation—including 
not only the Mississippi and Missouri, but 
also such important river systems as the 
Osage, White, Meramec, Salt, Chariton, 
Grand, Black, St. Francis, Gasonade, and 
Platte Rivers. 

And now we are working hard to catch 
up with the rate of development of the 
rivers of adjoining States. And we are 
getting results. 

One of our greatest satisfactions has 
been the completion of both Table Rock 
and Pomme de Terre Dams; the begin- 
ning of construction only this year of 
Stockton Dam; the authorization of con- 
struction soon to begin for the Kaysinger 
Bluff and Joanna Dams; and we are 
knee deep in efforts to bring comparable 
development to all the remaining river 
basins of our State. 

What has already been accomplished 
to date in Missouri gives ample proof 
that no form of investment pays greater 
dividends than improvements so as to 
utilize to the maximum our capacity to 
offer industry, agriculture, and our peo- 
ple clean, fresh water. 
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A typical example is Pomme de Terre 
Dam, which forms our newest flood con- 
trol and recreation reservoir. Commu- 
nities of the Pomme de Terre Valley such 
as Hermitage, flooded 60 times in 35 
years, have a right to believe they have 
now seen the end of such disasters be- 
cause of the protection this dam affords. 

Within its first 3 years, Pomme de 
Terre Reservoir has risen swiftly toward 
the status of a million-a-year visitor at- 
traction on Missouri’s recreation map. 

The Springfield, Mo., News & Leader 
published last Sunday an outstanding ac- 
count of the benefits and attractions of 
this new jewel of a lake—stating it is 
“the only clear water lake in all the Mid- 
west.” 

I ask that the article by Editor C. W. 
Johnson of the Springfield News & Lead- 
er of July 26, 1964, be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A jewel, clear, sparkling, opalescent, in a 
setting of greenery * * * bright and shin- 
ing in the sunlight. 

Someone with no imagination at all once 
named a river in Missouri the Pomme de 
Terre, which in the language of the French 
means “apple of the ground,” or, more lit- 
erally, “potato.” How much more appro- 
priate it would have been had that same ex- 
plorer or early settler attached the name of 
“Bijoux” to this stream—although, conceiv- 
ably, it may not have been a “jewel” when 
first he saw it. 

Perhaps it was a raging spring torrent 
when the first white man trod its banks, and 
more than likely it gained its misnomer 
when a friendly Indian presented the chris- 
tener with a potato. It is a shame that he 
did not tarry awhile, for sooner or later the 
appellation of “jewel” would have occurred 
to him. 

It is admitted, of course, that the Pomme 
de Terre River was once a wild one. The 
people of Hermitage have reason to remem- 
ber it, for in one recent span of 35 years the 
stream flooded into the town no fewer than 
60 times, its waters adding to the equally 
untamed Osage and thence moving on to the 
Missouri and to the Mississippi. 

But now that memory has dimmed, for 
Hermitage rests secure in the knowledge 
that there will be no more floods. 

There have been no floods now for 3 years, 
and persons in the know say that it will be 
a hundred years before there is another. 

All because of the huge barrier that has 
been erected across the stream, a few miles 
south of Hermitage. It is an immense pile 
of compacted stone and gravel, a barrier 
which spreads out 950 feet and pushes up- 
wards 155 feet above streambed. It is 4,450 
feet from one end to the other, with an ad- 
ditional wing of 2,790 feet as a dike to keep 
the river from spilling into another valley. 

This is Pomme de Terre Dam, and behind 
it is a jewel of a lake—the only clear water 
lake in all the Midwest, natives are quick to 
point out. 

This is a lake that has been “discovered” 
by thousands during the last few years, one 
that will be “discovered” by over a million 
before the present year is out. 

Construction of Pomme de Terre Dam be- 
gan in 1957 and was completed 4 years later, 
in September of 1961. Cost of the project 
was $16 million, a minuscule figure com- 
pared with the outlay for most of the other 
dams that have been erected in Missouri and 
adjoining States in recent years. 

And, because this dam was built exclu- 
sively for flood control without the cus- 
tomary adjunct of the generation of power, 
it is the only lake in the area that today 
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stands at “full” level. Matter of fact, the 
present (Friday) level of 839.71 feet above 
sea level is three-quarters of a foot above 
normal level of 839 feet. 

If you have a flair for figures, you might 
make something of the fact that at normal 
level the dam impounds 243,000 acre-feet of 
water. If the water should ever reach the 
flood-control limit of 874 feet, the dam 
would be holding back 407,000 acre-feet (and 
this is something that might occur once 
in 15 or 18 years). And should it ever at- 
tain that once-in-100-years ultimate, of 879 
feet, the total of water in storage would be 
650,000 acre-feet. Now, if you care to sharp- 
en your pencil, 1 acre-foot means 1 acre of 
water 1 foot deep—or 325,775 gallons. 

The fact that this is strictly a flood-con- 
trol reservoir has both its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Advantage: There should be virtually no 
fluctuation in the lake’s water level. In 
cases of severe and prolonged drought, it is 
doubtful whether the level will drop more 
than a few feet; should there be unprece- 
dented rainfall, the level can be raised with- 
out harm to abutting property. 

Disadvantage: No one can build “on the 
lake,” instead are confined to those eleva- 
tions above the once-in-100-years line of 
879 feet. 

Advantage: Because of the expectation of 
little fluctuation, docks, both public and 
private, will generally “stay put.” It will 
not be very often that the owner must pull 
his anchors and follow the water receding 
from the shoreline or climbing toward flood 


stage. 

It didn’t take long for the Pomme de 
Terre to reach its full level at 839 feet. 
After the spillway gates were closed on Oc- 
tober 29, 1961, the water rose quickly to 810 
feet and was held at that stage for a con- 
siderable period while last minute work was 
done on the building of boat ramps at vari- 
ous points. Then the filling process was re- 
sumed, and the 839-foot mark was reached 
for the first time on June 15, 1963. Its high- 
est level, incidentally, came in early June of 
this year, 843.33 feet, the result of heavy 
rainfall. 

Vern D. Meade, resident engineer at the 
dam, is confident that the lake will attract 
more than a million visitors during the cur- 
rent year. In calendar 1962, he points out, 
there were 457,255 visitors, and in 1963 the 
count reached 649,812. 

During the first 5 days of July, the visitor 
count totaled 88,500. An example of how 
crowded things were can be seen in the fact 
that on the night of July 3, the damsite 
camp area, with spaces for 36 tents, was 
jammed with more than 225 tents. 

The estimate has been made by the Corps 
of Engineers that over $1 million has been 
expended thus far on commercial develop- 
ments on the lake and over $2 million on 
private homes. 

There are a dozen or more small motels 
of the resort type, ranging from 6 to 12 units 
each, an indication that there very definitely 
is a need of more extensive accommoda- 
tions—if there is any desire to keep those 
million visitors overnight in something other 
than tents. Among the motels that have 
been popular are those of Indian Hill, oper- 
ated by W. W. Granger; Wa-We-Go, operated 
by Gene Burrell, Goody' and Ballew's. 

But there has been no slighting of ac- 
commodations for the boaters, either those 
who keep their craft permanently on the 
lake or who visit as transients. 

Prime location is that of Holiday Beach, 
operated by Fred Hulston at the Quarry 
Point concession at the dam. He has a steel- 
on-styrofoam dock containing 76 stalls, plans 
early construction of another dock to accom- 
modate 18 craft on a tieup basis. In addi- 
tion, he operates the only restaurant on the 
lake and has the only white sand beach— 
fronting 900 feet on the water and protected 
by an 1,800-foot-long buoyed cable. 
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Wendell Emrick is the owner of two docks, 
one of 56 stalls in the State park opposite the 
dam and another of 56 stalls at the Nemo 
public use area on the Lindley Creek arm 
of the lake. He’s also the owner, with John 
McCutcheon the manager, of the lake’s only 
heated (or all weather) fishing dock, at 
Nemo. 

Fourth major facility is the new Highway 
83 dock operated by Lyle Harvey at what is 
known as the Lightfoot public use area. He 
presently has 28 stalls, with 20 rental boats. 

Scattered along the 115 miles of shoreline 
are more than 80 subdivisions. Since the 
start of construction of the dam, an esti- 
mated 300 private summer homes have been 
built—and new ones are being started each 
week. 

For those who like peace and quiet, Pomme 
de Terre might well be the envy of property 
owners on every lake in Missouri. There is 
one regulation that is rigidly enforced: there 
can be no speedboating or water skiing with- 
in 100 yards of the shoreline except adjacent 
to the public use areas. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from North Carolina for his 
courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator 
from Montana. 


IO UNO. 27—THREE-FOURTHS BIL- 
LION DOLLARS DOLED OUT IN 
THE I O U’s TAX-FREE DIVIDEND 
DERBY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, 33 in- 
vestor-owned utilities—I O U’s—have 
now paid out approximately three- 
fourths of a billion dollars in tax-free 
dividends, thanks to the tax-free wind- 
falls permitted them by the rapid depre- 
ciation provisions of the 1954 tax law. 

Last year’s take was the largest yet— 
$123.9 million. Leading the 1963 list was 
Consolidated Edison of New York, which 
paid $18,705,147 in tax-free dividends. 
Consolidated Edison also gained $28.6 
million in annual rate increases in 1963 
and 1964. 

Second in the tax-free dividend derby 
was Pacific Gas & Electric Co., with $15,- 
531,265. Pacific Power & Light showed, 
with $12,774,080. 

The odds for the electric consumer are 
better at Churchill Downs, Pimlico, or 
Aqueduct, or any other racetrack than 
they are in this annual I O U derby, 
where all 33 companies win and dole out 
to their stockholders tax-free money. 

The July 20, 1964, issue of the Electric 
Consumers Information Committee 
newsletter documents this I O U wind- 
fall. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the newsletter in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES GAVE STOCK- 
HOLDERS $123.9 MILLION IN TAX-FREE DIVI- 
DENDS IN 1963—10-YEAR Tora Hrrs $741.6 
MILLION 
Laden with an embarrassment of riches, 

33 private power companies paid $123.9 mil- 
lion in tax-free dividends to their stock- 
holders in 1963. The exact amount was 
$123,895,886. It was the largest gift of its 
kind to stockholders in the 10-year history 
of this windfall. 

It brought the total of such windfalls 
in the 10 years since the 1954 tax law made 
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them possible to almost three-quarters of 
a billion dollars—$741,631,798. 

Stockholders enjoy these tax-free wind- 
falls primarily as a result of the use by utili- 
ties of the rapid depreciation provisions of 
the 1954 tax law. As a financial publication 
explained: “Companies subject to Federal or 
State regulation often are permitted to figure 
net income two different ways—once for tax 
purposes and once for regulatory purposes. 
When regulatory income exceeds tax income, 
the difference, if the company sees fit, may 
be paid to shareholders as a tax-free return 
of capital.” 

Portland General Electric Co., one of the 
power companies which plays Santa to its 
stockholders, explained it this way in a let- 
ter to them December 31, 1963: The esti- 
mated nontaxability of a portion (66.4 per- 
cent) of the 1963 dividends results from the 
fact that the company’s income subject to 
Federal corporate income taxes is determined 
in accordance with the revenue laws and 
applicable regulations which provide for a 
different treatment of many items affecting 
the amount of net income, compared with 
net income as shown by the company’s books 
which are required to be kept in accordance 
with standards prescribed by regulatory au- 
thorities.” 

Translation: “Power companies keep two 
sets of books and produce legalized financial 
legerdemain.” 

Barron’s, that staid financial publication, 
let its hair down last year and summed up 
the tax-free dividend practice in an article 
entitled “Foiling the IRS.“ True enough, for 
the Federal Treasury is deprived of revenue 
which it would receive if these dividends 
were subject to normal taxation. Also foiled 
are the consumers, who supply the money 
which power companies use to pay taxes. To 
be precise, power companies are really tax 
collectors, not taxpayers. But many power 
companies charge consumers for phantom 
taxes—for more taxes than they actually re- 
lay to the Government. 

Result; Some companies funnel some of 
the overcharges to their stockholders as tax- 
free dividends. 

Researchers have found that just 1.6 per- 
cent of all adults own 80 percent of all out- 
standing stock. If you apply this established 
fact to the private power industry, you'll get 
this answer: 1.6 percent of all adults in the 
the Nation received almost $600 million of 
the three-quarters of a billion dollars in tax- 
free dividend payments made by private 
power companies in the last 10 years. 

The Federal Power Commission has main- 
tained that payments of tax-free dividends 
by power companies “is obviously not a situ- 
ation over which the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has any control.” FPC blames the tax 
laws. 

The Internal Revenue Service has main- 
tained that the tax laws “contain no provi- 
sions for the restriction of use of funds” 
which power companies accumulate as so- 
called deferred taxes by using the rapid de- 
preciation provisions of the 1954 law. 

Until and unless Congress acts to correct 
this situation, power companies will merrily 
go on issuing tax-free dividends to their 
stockholders. The private power industry 
thus once again demonstrates its capacity 
to render regulation virtually meaningless 
and to obtain tax legislation to its liking. 

To use the title of Senator ERNEST GRUEN- 
ING's new book, “The Public Pays—And Still 
Pays.” 

Most generous Santa in 1963 in the tax- 
free dividend derby (to mix a metaphor) was 
Consolidated Edison Co. This giant utility 
gave its stockholders $18,705,147 in tax-free 
dividends last year. 

(NorE.—Consolidated Edison also gained 
$28.6 million in annual rate increases in 1963 
and 1964.) 

Running second in tax-free dividend pay- 
ments last year was Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., largest private power company in the 
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world. It paid $15,531,265 in tax-free divi- 
dends in 1963. 

Close behind was Pacific Power & Light Co., 
with tax-free dividend payments of $12,- 
774,080 in 1963. 

In the 10 years since this windfall gimmick 
was made possible, five power companies have 
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to stockholders by all power companies en- 
gaging in this practice. 
TAX-FREE DIVIDEND PAYMENTS INCREASING 
Here’s a year-by-year summary of tax-free 
dividend payments by private power com- 
panies: 


Million 
used it well. With the total tax-free divi- 1933 $123.9 
dends they've paid their stockholders, they 19622 101.7 
are: 90.0 
Detroit Edison 95.0 
Pacific Power & Light 98.0 
Niagara Mohawk Power 91.7 
Union Electric..._.......-..... 66.9 
Pacific Gas & Hlectrie BA, 16,998 se NT sa 

Total tax-free dividends paid by these five 1954. 21.6 
power companies in 10 years: $366,961,886— 
almost half of all tax-free dividends paid 10-year total 741.7 
Tax-free dividend payments by private power companies 
Total 
-free 
dividends 
* since 
FF ͤ K ˙ pes MA $11, 563, 289 
Atlantic City Be Electric. CA 15, 185, 559 
AAA , 074, 694 
California Electric Power . 15, 345, 062 
California Oregon Power (gy. OEA E PR 17, 799, 341 
enmenie Oregon: Power (P)....... eee 534, 583 
8 Hudson Gas & Electri 8 8, 036, 760 
Louisiana Electric... , 504 8,185, 
Central r... amos K ¾ ͤ= A I AO doo rra linea 4, 812, 492 
Connecticut Light & Power 826, 05: 14, 443, 112 
Connecticut Power +. ...... y ESTAR, LON E 1,340, 731 
Consolidated Edison — 18, 705, 147 
Detroit Edison. 033, 850 454, 86, 488, 401 
ao Som Light 714, 376 1, 141, 879 9, 856, 255 
El Paso Eleetrie . A 2 2, 958, 458 
Essex County Electric §............- E AS O EA ee 565, 796 
Fall River Electric 912, 043 110, 067 1, 022, 110 
1 Gas & Electric Licht 235, 930 71, 280 307, 216 
Florida Power 760, 396 760, 396 
Florida Public Utili 222, 724 222, 724 
Gulf State Utilities... EI AA EA A 8, 535, 997 
Hartford Electric Light. 2 18, 390. 311 20, 075, 751 
fais E eae a ne sanai 1 5 tid 
e 1 
Illinois Power (C) 3, 201, 000 3, 201, 000 
Tilinois Power (P) 1, 877, 064 1, 877, 064 
Pow 1, 189, 634 1, 362, 646 
Lawrence Electric ee 466, 917 466, 917 
Lowell Electric Light 522, 886 522, 886 
Maine Public Service 528, 048 647, 827 
k-Essex Electric. 2, 649, 636 2, 649, 636 
Missouri Public Servi 339, 300 339, 300 
New England Electric 8 28, 537, 997 32, 775, 799 
New 2 tor Power (P 347, 568 347, 568 
Niagara Mohawk Power 72, 944, 524 80, 617, 324 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric....... 10, 161, 303 10, 161, 303 
Oran; 8 Bus ans Utilities. 519, 205 35. 1, 512, 966 
P. & Electric. 38, 894, 663 27. 54, 425, 928 
Pacific Power & Light (C 59, 398, 056 88 72, 172, 136 
Pacific Power 4 Light „ A RS oe ee 8, 788, 658 
Portland General Electric. 18, 571, 683 66.4 23, 081, 859 
Poto Electric Power Co 14 4, 275,771 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co 13. 51 5, 131, 863 
Public RIN AN Sere AN 1 E ESS A 25, 340, 454 
Public Service of New Hampshire. 37.33 11, 645, 000 
Puget Sound Power € Light 2 91. 73 5, 274, 109 
Puget Sound Power & Light 21. 52 273, 412 
Roskland . TAR a A Se ae OBR S00 A O cece 2, 783, 439 
Sierra Pacific Power Co 24. 53 381, 243 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co 18 1, 244, 431 
Southern Berkshire Power & Electric . 190, 640 E 190, 646 
Southwestern Electric Service 47.92 1,845, 831 
Southwestern Public Service. 7.5 10, 135, 983 
.... SIN URI Rte 400, SOT ee PA es 1, 480, 291 
Union Electric 42 64, 460, 449 
Utah Power & L 2.9 7, 495, 491 
als A o dl L A CCAA UA a) Sere LOGRO e E 4, 062, 107 
ashington Water Power. 46. 08 33, 065, 830 
Woon Light & Power 435, 990 
ARAN AA 5, 117, 065 AA 5,117, 085 
AE A AS K E A BS E A A POETA 741, 631, 798 
1 Not all com id tax-free dividends in all years from 1954 through 1962. For year-by-year breakdown, see 
Nov. 30, Tan 1 Pe and Oct. 21, 1963, ECIC Newsletters. 
2M Bihan California Edison Co., Dec. 31, 1964. 
3 Merged With Panino Power & Light, 1961. 
4 $ Merged with Hartford Electric I. ht, 1956. 
to 8 1957. 


: Nate wit wit Merrimack Esse: 
Name 5 to Orange & Rockland tees 1958. 
$ Stereos with Massachusetts Electric, 196 
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MEAT IMPORTS—WILD ANIMALS 
AND WILD BIRDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild 
birds which are intended for exhibition 
in the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 10 minutes? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield 10 minutes on the bill 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as I 
indicated last night, I am very much in 
sympathy with the objective the pending 
bill seeks to accomplish. I question, 
however, whether or not the proposed 
bill is one proper way to do it. 

Last night I had occasion to point out 
the plight of the textile industry. I come 
from a State in which, when I was Gov- 
ernor, 45 percent of its gross income 
came from the textile industry. Even 
with all the attrition that has taken 
place in the past decade with respect to 
the textile industry in my State, today 
it still remains the largest employer. 
So when we lose a mill in Rhode Island, 
Rhode Island citizens lose jobs. We are 
talking about American workers. 

In 1958 this entire problem came to 
the attention of the Congress. From 
that time, I have been intimately asso- 
ciated with the activity in the House and 
in the Senate with regard to the imports 
of textile products. 

To give examples, I have in my hand 
only a partial list of mill closings in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. These 
closings mean loss of jobs to American 
workers. 

Let me give the following list of Rhode 
Island mill closings and the number of 
employees who have lost their jobs: 

Crown Worsted Mills, Providence, R.I., 175 
employees. 

Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, R.I., 350 
employees. 

Collins & Aikman Corp., Plant J, Bristol, 
R.I., 200 employees. 

Woonsocket Spinning Co., Woonsocket, 
R.I., 250 employees. 

Atlantic Wool Combing Co., Woonsocket, 
R.I., 150 employees. 

Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R.I., 
100 employees. 

Bonin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R.I., 200 
employees. 

Stillwater Worsted Mills, Mapleville, R.I., 
250 employees. 


I also have a list of a number of 
Massachusetts mill closings, and the 
number of people put out of work. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the list 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS MILL CLOSINGS 

Packard Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., plant; 
Caryville, Mass., plant; 750 employees, total. 

Wyandotte Worsted Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
plant, 500 employees. 

Marland plant of the J. P. Stevens Co., 
Andover, Mass., 450 employees. 

Grey Laine Mills, Worcester, Mass., 75 em- 
ployees (estimate). 

Essex Woolen Mills, Essex, Mass., 50 em- 
ployees (estimate). 

A. D. Ellis Mills, Monson, Mass., 475 em- 
ployees. 


1964 


Bernard Mills, Methuen, Mass., 
ployees (estimate). 

Berkshire Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 500 
employees. 

Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass.; Uxbridge plant, 700 employees; 
Rivulet plant, 100 employees (estimate). 

Beaverbrook Mills, Inc., Dracut, Mass., 
275 employees. 

East Weymouth Wool Scouring, 
mouth, Mass., 200 employees. 

Bell Co., Clinton, Mass., 230 employees. 

Oxford Looms, Inc., Oxford, Mass., 150 
employees (estimate). 

Massachusetts Mohair Plus Co., Lowell, 
Mass., plant, 300 employees. 

Alexander Wool Combing, Lowell, Mass., 
75 employees (estimate). 

Rockwell Woolen Co., Leominster, Mass., 
100 employees, 

Franklin Woolen Mills, Franklin, Mass., 150 
employees. 

Sutton Mills Division, North Andover, 
Mass., 200 employees. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Rhode Island 
on this vital and serious subject. I know 
a great deal about the problem he is dis- 
cussing. I know the serious damage that 
has been done, not only to mills in his 
State and Massachusetts, but to mills all 
over the country where textiles are in- 
volved, particularly woolen textiles. One 
of the largest, I believe, was located in 
Alabama. It closed last year. It em- 
ployed more people than any other tex- 
tile mill in the United States. That plant 
is completely liquidated. This year, the 
Chatham Manufacturing Co., in Tennes- 
see, was closed as a result of the flood of 
textile imports into this country. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
rendered distinguished service on this 
problem since 1958. He has held hear- 
ings all over the country. He has ap- 
pealed to the Senate, the House, and the 
President, and has made every effort 
that any human being could make. 

I wish to associate myself with his re- 
marks. The problem is serious. It is 
becoming more serious every day. Some- 
thing should be done about it. As I stat- 
ed before the committee, I shall do 
everything I can to help him in this sit- 
uation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
commend him for his remarks, and for 
the work he has been doing on the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, realizing the plight of 
the textile industry in the United States, 
in May 1961, President Kennedy enun- 
ciated a 7-point program. One of the 
important elements of that program was 
the fact that the President called upon 
the exporting nations of the world to 
meet in an international conference in 
an effort to reach an understanding on a 
limitation of exports to the United States 
of textile and manmade fibers. 

A conference was held with relation to 
cotton. A l-year agreement was con- 
summated in 1961, which expired a year 
later. 

In 1962, that agreement was renewed 
for a period of 5 years, to run from the 
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first of October 1962, and to expire on the 
last day of September 1967. 

The cotton agreement has worked pret- 
ty well. It has not been completely satis- 
factory to the industry. That is under- 
standable. But it has worked reason- 
ably well—18 or 19 countries of the world 
engaged in cotton manufacturing got to- 
gether and reached a reasonable agree- 
ment that there should be some kind of 
limitation on export of cotton goods to 
the United States, and that our market 
should not become the dumping ground 
for the cotton production of the entire 
world, thereby killing off the American 
cotton industry. 

When it came to woolens and worsteds, 
those countries began to renege a little. 
We had been trying hard, under the ad- 
ministration of President John F. Ken- 
nedy, and we have been trying hard un- 
der the administration of President Lyn- 
don Johnson, to do something about this 
problem. We have not come before the 
Senate and, tried through a legislative 
fiat, to institute a quota system, because 
we do not believe that this is the correct 
approach. 

We still believe that is not the right 
way to doit. There are many ramifica- 
tions to this complex problem. It is not 
in the interest of the United States of 
America for Congress to say that we 
should limit imports on a basis not to 
exceed the figures for the 5-year period 
from 1959 to 1963. 

I do not believe it should be done 
through a legislative committee, and I 
do not believe it ought to be done on the 
floor of the Senate, with respect to one 
product, because many products are in 
trouble. The lumber industry is an 
example, as the Senator from Washing- 
ton has pointed out. It is in trouble. 
The woolen and worsted industry is in 
trouble. The shoe industry is in 
trouble. The electronic components 
industry is in trouble. I am not one of 
those who condemn the administration 
by saying it is not interested in the wel- 
fare of America, or that it is not inter- 
ested in American industry. I recognize 
that there are some sensitive sore spots 
in our economy caused by imports. 

I hope that the administration will 
take the bull by the horns and make some 
of the exporting countries understand 
that an agreement must be reached on 
a multilateral basis. So far, that is not 
happening. 

We have been trying for a long time, 
in connection with woolens and worsteds, 
to get Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, 
not to agree with us, but merely to sit 
down with us and discuss the problem. 
They have refused to do so. A short 
time ago our emissary returned from 
Great Britain and Italy with a negative 
answer. They will not even sit down 
and discuss the problem. If they persist 
in that attitude, there will be a contin- 
uous chain of bills such as we are now 
discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we 
shall be faced with the same situation 
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in other industries and with respect to 
other commodities that we are now 
facing in connection with meat imports 
today. I repeat that the proposal be- 
fore the Senate is not the right way to 
deal with the problem. We cannot pos- 
sibly envision all the problems of the 
President. Many political situations 
must be taken into account. For us this 
afternoon to say that from now on we 
will not import meat into this country 
in excess of the average between 1959 
and 1963 would be a disservice to the 
President of the United States, who must 
keep this country and the world on an 
even keel, and who has many sensitive 
questions to analyze and to solve. 

It is absolutely unjust to consider only 
one commodity merely because, as has 
been said on the floor of the Senate, it 
involves the economy of 32 States. What 
I am discussing, in connection with the 
woolen and worsted industry, concerns 
the 50 States. It concerns the Ameri- 
can people. It has a great deal to do 
with the fight against poverty. Where 
do Senators think the people come from 
who are out of work? Where do they 
come from if they do not come from the 
mills that have closed? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a short com- 
ment? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am glad to yield for 
a long comment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
discussing textiles and shoes, products 
manufactured in New England. Those 
products affect everyone. They involve 
the clothing and shoes that people wear. 
We are vitally interested in those prod- 
ucts, just as a number of our colleagues 
in the Senate are interested in meat. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is necessary 
to deal with these problems to the best 
advantage possible. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; the point I am 
making is that I hope the administra- 
tion will take the bull by the horns and 
thereby avoid bringing this kind of legis- 
lation to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We have been 
trying to get the administration to do 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; that is the 
procedure that has been followed in the 
textile industry. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have always been 
loath to introduce a bill to stipulate cer- 
tain quotas by legislative fiat, even with 
respect to an industry that is so dear 
to us in our own States. That is why 
I am saying now that, while I sympa- 
thize with the objectives of the bill, I am 
constrained to vote against it, because 
this is not the way to do it. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall have to vote 
against it. My heart will bleed when I 
do so, but I shall have to do it, because 
this is not the way to go about solv- 
ing the problem. What shall I say to 
the man who is out of a textile job in 
Rhode Island? Shall I say to him that 
I voted for meat, but did not vote for 
textiles? What shall I say to the man 
who is out of work in a shoe factory? 
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Shall I say to him that I voted for meat, 
but not for shoes? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the discussion here in the Senate today 
goes far to point up the problems which 
exist in industries of importance to my 
State of Massachusetts and the entire 
New England area, such as the wool tex- 
tile and footwear industries. I agree 
with the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] that the best way to 
achieve results with respect to problems 
of these industries and with respect to 
meat imports is not by means of the 
route proposed in this bill. 

Relief is requested for the cattle rais- 
ers. Certainly it is clear that steps also 
need to be taken with respect to wool 
textiles and shoes. Increasing import 
volumes continue to have adverse effects 
on these industries. The wool textile 
industry is one of the principal sources 
of manufacturing employment in my 
State. Textile and apparel establish- 
ments are located in over 140 Massachu- 
setts cities and towns and employ ap- 
proximately 100,000 of our people. 
Massachusetts is the largest producer of 
wool fabrics in this country and is the 
largest spinner of wool yarns. 

Since January of 1962, at least seven 
Massachusetts companies have an- 
nounced the closing of certain of their 
facilities, largely because of competition 
from inexpensive imports which today 
account for approximately 20 percent of 
domestic consumption. 

I have joined other Senators and Con- 
gressmen in meeting with the President 
and administration officials to discuss 
wool problems and specifically to request 
that our Government seek an interna- 
tional quota agreement on wool textile 
products with other wool producing 
countries. To date we have not been 
successful in achieving our goal although 
we continue to hope that the adminis- 
tration will recognize the necessity for 
action. 

Similar problems confront the shoe in- 
dustry. In January of this year, nearly 
35,000 persons were employed in the 
manufacture of leather footwear. The 
jobs of these people are jeopardized by 
the fact that in this industry also, im- 
ports are taking an ever larger share of 
the potential market and now account 
for nearly 12 percent of domestic con- 
sumption. Imported footwear products, 
which sell for from 15 to 25 percent 
below U.S. prices, have increased more 
than tenfold in the past 10 years. Yet no 
effective measures have been taken to 
provide relief to this industry. 

In my opinion, it is time for the Gov- 
ernment to take positive steps, to seek 
international agreements to provide re- 
lief for wool textiles and shoes. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
been one of the leaders in New England 
in trying, through the State Department 
and through diplomatic channels, to 
solve the problems affecting wool, tex- 
tiles, and shoes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, but Iam not ab- 
solving the Department of State of re- 
sponsibility in connection with the bill 
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now before the Senate. I understand 
that Australia made some kind of agree- 
ment on meat. All I am saying is that 
this is not the way to attack the prob- 
lem, because this method will get us into 
a great deal of trouble. It would tie the 
hands of the President. We should not 
do that. I hope the President, and Dean 
Rusk will read what I am saying here to- 
day, because if we do not apply ourselves 
and do what is absolutely necessary, we 
shall be in a great deal of trouble. This 
problem will be repeated. 

I say to my colleagues in the Senate 
that we cannot select one facet of the 
problem—meat imports—and say, “Let 
us take care of that, and forget every- 
thing else.” It would be absolutely un- 
fair to do so. My heart goes out to the 
cattle producers of this country. My 
heart goes out to the people who are in- 
terested in the contribution of this par- 
ticular industry to the economic welfare 
of the Nation. I sympathize with them. 
If there were before the Senate a reso- 
lution calling upon the President of the 
United States to give his attention to the 
problem and to do something about it, 
within the responsibility and authority of 
his office, I would vote for it. 

To say arbitrarily this afternoon that 
we will fix a quota, without knowing all 
the facts and without knowing the im- 
plications that are involved, is not the 
way to proceed. 

I repeat that I am sympathetic with 
the objectives, but not with the proce- 
dures that are advocated here this after- 
noon. 

We have problems. We cannot check 
the balance of exports against imports 
without being told what we are selling 
and buying and what we place in the 
various categories. 

Let us not forget that if we sell $20 
billion worth of merchandise abroad and 
buy only $15 billion worth of merchan- 
dise, while the balance is good, the cost 
in American jobs is 2 to 1 with respect 
to foreign jobs. Why is that? It is be- 
cause the foreign industry does not pay 
the same scale of wages that we pay. In 
our textile industry the average wage is 
$1.80 to $2 an hour. The worker in 
Japan is paid, perhaps, 30 cents an hour; 
in Italy, 40 cents to 50 cents an hour; 
and in Great Britain, perhaps 60 or 70 
cents an hour. 

Actually, the $15 billion in imports 
represents twice the volume of exports 
when we measure it in terms of jobs and 
not in terms of dollars. The trade bal- 
ance is not good. For every job that we 
save abroad, two American jobs are lost. 
This is something that is not understood 
by the State Department. 

I say to those in responsible jobs in 
the State Department and in the White 
House that now is the time to do some- 
thing about these situations. We can- 
not take an arbitrary position. What we 
have been trying to do in the textile in- 
dustry is to get the British and the 
Italians to sit down and to talk with us. 

Only a few years ago Mr. Macmillan 
made a special trip to confer with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Mr. Macmillan was 
very much disturbed about the amount 
of exports of fine British woolens coming 
into the United States. At that time 
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there were in effect what were known as 
the Geneva Reservations. 

The Geneva Reservations provided 
that when the imports of woolens ex- 
ceeded 5 percent of American production, 
the tariff would go up from 25-percent 
ad valorem to 45-percent ad valorem. 
That was not good for the British, be- 
cause all the cheap goods would come in 
from Italy in the beginning of the year, 
and the good season for the cutting of 
British wool was in the fall. So by the 
time the consumer got around to buying 
fall woolens, the British had already ex- 
ceeded 5 percent. The British woolens, 
therefore, were subject to a 45-percent ad 
valorem duty instead of 25 percent. 

What did they do? They talked about 
it at Bermuda. They went on television. 
What did we do? We removed the Ge- 
neva Reservations to help the British. 
We understood their problem, and did 
something about it, 

Now we are going to them. Only last 
week we sent a delegation to London. 
We have problems, but the British will 
not talk to us. They will not sit down 
and listen. Now there is an American 
problem, and the British will not even 
discuss it with us. 

I say to the members of the State De- 
partment and to the people of Rhode 
Island, let us not kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. What was good for 
Macmillan is good for us. All we are 
asking the British to do is to sit down 
and talk the situation over. Although 
this is a simple request, we have not been 
able to persuade them to do it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island for 
making this point so eloquently and 
articulately, as he always does. 

It seems to me that the pending bill 
concerning the meat problem is impor- 
tant. What we do with it is important, 
for two reasons, which the Senator has 
stressed: 

First. To demonstrate to countries 
overseas, which do not understand that 
we have a problem, that we are con- 
cerned about it, and that we intend to do 
something about it. 

Second. To impress upon the State De- 
partment and the leaders of our Goy- 
ernment in the executive branch that 
Senators are concerned about these prob- 
lems and intend to do something about 
them. 

In the middle of May I had the priv- 
ilege of traveling to Milan, Italy, with 
representatives of the American shoe in- 
dustry, for the purpose of discussing with 
representatives of the Italian shoe in- 
dustry the problem relating to shoe im- 
ports into this country. We spent 2 days 
talking with those gentlemen. Not until 
I was able to demonstrate to them by 
documentation that 33 Senators and 235 
Members of the House were concerned 
about the shoe import problem did the 
representatives of the Italian shoe in- 
dustry agree to discuss it. 

As of this moment, all they have agreed 
to do is talk. I have no conviction what- 
soever that they intend to permit the 
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talks to lead to results dealing with our 
problem. 

There is a tremendous amount of pres- 
sure from the woolen textile industry, the 
cotton industry, and the shoe industry 
of this country to do something about 
the imports problem. I believe that one 
way to deal with it is through the nego- 
tiation of quotas. If we cannot make 
those people see our point of view, if they 
will not recognize our problem, we should 
consider the imposition of quotas. 

I know that the Senator from Rhode 
Island has been in contact with repre- 
sentatives of the wool industry concern- 
ing the advisability of offering an amend- 
ment to the pending measure to deal 
with the woolen textile problem. I have 
been in contact with representatives of 
the shoe industry for the same purpose. 
Both groups are sorely tempted to pur- 
sue the legislative route this afternoon, 
for the purpose of adding to the meat 
import problem the problems of the 
woolen textile and shoe industries. 

I have not yet decided whether I shall 
pursue those routes, but I wish to em- 
phasize our concern with these problems 
and our determination to deal with them. 
If we do not offer an amendment to the 
pending measure to assist the shoe in- 
dustry and the wool and textile industry, 
it will not be because we have abandoned 
our position, or because we have less 
concern about those industries than the 
Senators from the meat-producing 
States have concerning the meat indus- 
try, but rather that we are pursuing 
other routes that we hope will be pro- 
ductive. However, ultimately it may be- 
come necessary for us to follow the leg- 
islative route. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
for yielding. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would hope that if 
we do decide to legislate, we would in- 
clude all commodities subject to the ad- 
verse effects of imports. It is necessary 
to consider them all as a whole. We can- 
not fragmentize and select one industry. 
I hope that will not be necessary. 

During the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, I voted for the Trade Expansion 
Act. I believe in it. I voted for the 
Trade Expansion Act under President 
Kennedy. But here and there we have 
problems. We have the problem with 
lumber. We have the problem with 
woolens and worsteds, with shoes and 
electronic components. The way to re- 
solve these questions is to sit down and 
talk them over, and then reach an agree- 
ment that is mutually satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has again expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I request another 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is mak- 
ing a most important point: That is, that 
all we ask now is that other countries 
sit down and talk about these problems. 
But the representatives of the countries 
with which we are competing in our own 
country under unfair labor conditions 
refuse to sit down and talk with us in 
any meaningful sense. That is the nub 
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of the problem. If they would authorize 
their representatives to sit down with 
representatives of our Government and 
talk in a meaningful way and in good 
faith, that would help us to deal with the 
problem. 

I emphasize that the problem relates 
almost wholly to differences in wage 
scales between the United States and 
competing countries. When the Treaty 
of Rome created the Common Market in 
Europe, one of the conditions not only 
implicitly but expressly stated in the 
Treaty of Rome was that the ultimate 
objective, namely, the elimination of in- 
ternal tariff barriers in the Common 
Market countries, would not be achieved 
until wage conditions among those coun- 
tries had been stabilized on a fair basis. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. But there was 
never unfair competition. That is our 
problem today. 

I wish to emphasize that the domestic 
wool textile industry has been experienc- 
ing a serious decline in the consumption 
of its products since October 1962. 

For the 12 months ending October 
1962, the U.S. wool textile industry con- 
sumed 374 million pounds of fibers; for 
the 12 months ending March 1964, con- 
sumption had fallen to 327 million 
pounds, a decline of 47 million pounds or 
13 percent lower than the high point. 
Indications are that this decline will 
continue although later figures are not 
yet available. 

This 18-month decline has taken place 
at a time when the U.S. economy has 
been expanding at an unprecedented 
rate for the longest sustained period in 
peacetime. 

Wool textile mill employment and op- 
erations have reflected the decline after 
the usual lag. During the past 18 
months, 27 mills employing 5,850 workers 
have closed. In the past 18 months, 5,850 
jobs have been lost. These mills and 
jobs were located in 13 States including 
five New England States, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania. The rate of mill clos- 
ings has increased more rapidly in recent 
months. Three Massachusetts mills em- 
ploying 950 workers announced liquida- 
tion during the week of May 18. Since 
January 1 of this year, eight mills in five 
States have announced liquidation, and 
six are in areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. 

While the domestic mill consumption 
has declined by 47 million pounds, im- 
ports have dropped only 6 million pounds, 
and this is largely in semiprocessed man- 
ufactures of wool. In other words, dur- 
ing a period when total U.S. consumption 
of wool products dropped by 53 million 
pounds, the U.S. mills were forced to ab- 
sorb 47 million pounds or 89 percent of 
the total decline, and foreign producers 
absorbed only 11 percent. It is typical 
of a declining and depressed market that 
the low-cost foreign producer is able to 
maintain a relatively high share. In fact, 
imports hold a larger share of a declin- 
ing market than of an expanding one. 

In the spring of 1961, when the coun- 
try was in a general recession, the wool 
textile industry was also at a low point. 
U.S. mill consumption for the 12 months 
ending June 1961, amounted to only 316 
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million pounds. During the 16-month 
upswing ending October 1962, total con- 
sumption by the United States of wool 
products increased by 91 million pounds. 
Of this growth imports absorbed 36 per- 
cent, an unusually high ratio in an in- 
dustry which itself has been plagued by 
overcapacity. On the downswing which 
followed, however, the drop in U.S. con- 
sumption was 89 percent absorbed by 
domestic mills, and consumption of im- 
ported goods did not dip until January 
of 1964, 14 months after U.S. mills had 
felt the pinch and after consumption had 
dropped by 36 million pounds or 9 per- 
cent. 

The fact that foreign wool products 
continued to gain an increasingly large 
share of the declining U.S. market, is 
even more startling when it is recognized 
that in the eight major wool textile con- 
suming countries, the consumption of 
wool and other fibers on the wool system 
rose 4 percent in 1963 over 1962. In 
other words, although the wool textile in- 
dustries in other nations had growing, 
alternative markets, they nevertheless 
maintained throughout 1963 their level 
of exports to the United States. 

An examination of the areas in which 
U.S. imports for consumption of wool 
products declined between the 12 months 
ending in March 1964, compared with 
the 12 months ending March 1963, shows 
that most of the decline was in top, yarn, 
and low-priced fabrics. 

In spite of the large drop in U.S. con- 
sumption and the dip in imports in sev- 
eral areas, there were increases. Japan 
increased her exports of high-value fab- 
rics to the United States by 25 percent 
and of medium-value fabrics by a lesser 
amount. She also increased her exports 
of woven apparel by 48 percent. Al- 
though Italy lost considerable ground in 
low-priced fabrics, she increased her ex- 
ports of yarn and knit goods to the 
United States by 8.8 million square yards 
equivalent. The decline in imports of 
Italian fabrics is attributed to the declin- 
ing market in the United States, the lack 
of demand for staple fabrics, and hand- 
to-mouth buying. Hong Kong also in- 
creased her knit goods exports to the 
United States. 

This increasing share of the U.S. mar- 
ket taken by foreign goods can be ex- 
pressed in a ratio of imports to domestic 
consumption. This ratio rose from 12.8 
percent for the 12 months ending March 
1962, to 17.9 percent for the period end- 
ing March 1963, and to 19.1 percent for 
the 12 months ending March 1964, In 
other words, the imports share of the 
U.S. market rose by almost 50 percent 
in this 2-year period—the last 18 months 
of which have been marked by a con- 
tinuous decline in U.S. production. These 
ratios do not include imports via the Vir- 
gin Islands which amounted to an eva- 
sion of the current tariffs and which have 
been curtailed by administrative action. 

The declining U.S. mill consumption 
and the trend of imports is graphically 
shown on the attached chart and tables 
[not printed in the Recorp]. The sig- 
nificance of the chart is not that imports 
have dipped during the first quarter of 
1964 but that they have declined so little. 
Imports have been maintained during 
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the decline of U.S. mill consumption 
which began near the end of 1962. Un- 
fortunately, the U.S. mill consumption 
decline has probably not ended. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, because 
my time is fast coming to a close, I re- 
peat that it saddens me to take this posi- 
tion but I must vote against this bill to- 
day for the reasons I have stated. I feel 
that this is not the way to proceed. 
There is a great deal to be said for the 
position taken by the meat and cattle 
industry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has expired. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield the Senator from 
Rhode Island 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope that responsi- 
ble parties in the executive branch will 
listen attentively to what is said on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon, and 
will read the Record carefully, because 
this is only the beginning. Unless some 
executive action is taken immediately, 
I am afraid of the continued adverse ef- 
fect of these imports not only on the meat 
industry, but on the textile industry, the 
electronic components industry, and 
many other facets of American industry 
which have been damaged already by 
an unreasonable and unconscionable 
amount of imports. In my judgment the 
heads of government must negotiate and 
reach a reasonable understanding as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from the second largest wool- 
producing State in the Union, I cannot 
consider the merits of the pending legis- 
lation without being mindful of the seri- 
ous import problems of the domestic 
textile mills and the woolgrowing indus- 


As I have mentioned on this floor on 
many previous occasions, our domestic 
woolgrowing industry—so vital in Wyo- 
ming—is entirely dependent on the pur- 
chase capabilities of our textile mills. 
When we review the situation of the tex- 
tile mills, we readily see a rapidly de- 
teriorating situation and a rapidly rising 
rate of closings. 

Imports of foreign wools and wool 
products are wreaking havoc on our own 
mills and just as directly on our own 
woolgrowers. While I will not attempt 
to amend the bill under consideration to 
include wool and wool products, I want to 
state in the strongest possible terms the 
urgency of this situation and the neces- 
sity for timely negotiations with the ex- 
porting countries leading to beneficial 
voluntary agreements. 

This is a problem that cannot be ig- 
nored nor swept under the rug for the 
indeterminate future. I reiterate that 
the economic health of these domestic 
industries is failing and demands a 
timely and adequate remedy. I would 
urge upon those concerned with our 
trade policies that careful attention be 
paid to this industry and its problems 
lest it be necessary to resort to the type 
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of legislation under consideration today 
to bring the picture into focus. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, like the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], I have supported the Trade 
Agreement Acts since becoming a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, although on several 
occasions I have voted in vain for 
amendments to those acts which would 
have required the use of some measure 
of protection for American industry. 

No Member of the Senate—indeed, no 
man in public life in America today—has 
fought harder than has the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
to protect the right of American inves- 
tors in the textile, woolen, shoe, and oth- 
er industries to receive a fair return on 
their investments; the right of American 
manufacturers in these fields to retain 
a fair share of their domestic markets, 
and the right of American workmen to 
retain their jobs in these industries. 

Ordinarily, I agree with the Senator 
from Rhode Island in these fields, but 
I would make a little different applica- 
tion of his reference to the old adage 
about killing the goose that lays the gold- 
en eggs. 

As a result of my pleas to the State 
Department for some reasonable protec- 
tion for the textile industry, for the wool- 
en industry, for the shoe industry, for 
the lumber industry, and for the zipper 
tape industry, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the geese are no longer lay- 
ing golden eggs, but that on the con- 
trary, the geese are the ones to whom 
the State Department has delegated the 
authority to devise foreign trade poli- 
cies under the power entrusted to it 
under the trade acts. 

We would have no trouble in our for- 
eign trade if the trade acts were utilized 
by their administrators to effectuate the 
concept of Cordell Hull, when he con- 
ceived the idea of the United States 
making reciprocal trade agreements with 
other nations. 

Cordell Hull said time and time again 
in his public utterances that the only 
satisfactory trade between nations in 
the long run is trade which is truly 
reciprocal, and that trade which is truly 
reciprocal involves, in substance, the ex- 
change of surpluses. 

He said that the United States should 
make trade agreements with other na- 
tions under which we would export to 
other nations goods which we produce in 
surplus quantities and under which we 
would import from other nations goods 
which we either do not produce or cannot 
produce effectively. 

He also stated on many occasions that 
when we encourage importation into this 
country of goods which we are already 
producing in surplus quantities, the in- 
evitable result is to deny to the American 
investor a fair return on his investment, 
to the American manufacturer a fair 
share of the domestic market, and to the 
American workingman his job. 

I intend to vote for the amendment. 
I intend to vote for the imposition of 
beef quotas, because I have prayed long 
and earnestly to the men in the State 
Department who exercise the power to 
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regulate our trade, under existing laws 
for some reasonable concern for our tex- 
tile industry, our woolen industry, our 
shoe industry, our lumber industry, and 
our zipper-tape industry and in most 
cases I have so prayed in vain. 

The Senate should pass this amend- 
ment to establish beef quotas. Unlike 
most of those in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government who have 
been entrusted under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act with the regulation of our for- 
eign trade, I believe that the American 
Government owes a primary obligation 
to those who live in America, who make 
their investments in America, and who 
work in America. I am constrained to 
say with reluctance that many of the 
administrators of our foreign trade pol- 
icies seem determined to assign those 
who live, invest, and work in America to 
the lowest place on the economic totem 


pole. 

I intend to vote for the amendment; 
my reason for so doing is this—I believe 
that it is high time for Congress to make 
it plain to those to whom the power to 
regulate our foreign trade has been dele- 
gated under the Trade Agreements Act 
that the American Government owes a 
primary obligation to its own citizens. 
I believe that the only way we can do 
that is to pass a bill of this nature. I 
wish to add one thing more. If the ad- 
ministrators of our foreign trade poli- 
cies do not change the policies now being 
applied by them to the woolen industry, 
the shoe industry, the lumber industry, 
and the zipper tape industry, we should 
do as the Senator from Rhode Island 
suggests, and take some united action in 
these fields. When all is said, Ameri- 
ca’s first obligation is to those who live, 
invest and work in America. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I should 
like to supplement what I have stated 
earlier on this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Maine 
request? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Two minutes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
President, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has very well stated the case for 
action to relieve the woolen industry 
from the threat of imports, and the eco- 
nomic impact of imports upon the do- 
mestic industry. 

At this point, I should like to add to 
the record as it relates to the shoe in- 
dustry. Like the Senator from North 
Carolina, I may very well vote for the 
so-called meat amendment. 

If I do so, it will be for the purpose of 
expressing my concern that action is 
needed, under appropriate conditions, to 
protect domestic industry from foreign 
goods which compete under unfair con- 
ditions. 

I agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island that, if the legislative road to re- 
lief is traveled, the legislation should be 
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broad enough to establish appropriate 
criteria for relief to all import-sensitive 
industries which can make a case under 
such criteria. The legislation before us 
is not such legislation; and it is an im- 
possible task to write such general legis- 
lation on the Senate floor. 

At the same time, the pending legisla- 
tion is based on a concept which could 
be the basis for such general legislation 
and which gives us an opportunity to 
endorse that concept. If enacted, it 
would also establish a useful precedent. 

Turning to the shoe problem, I would 
now like to fill out the record on its cur- 
rent status. 

To make the record complete with 
reference to the Milan meeting to which 
I earlier referred, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a copy 
of a letter which I sent to Senators from 
shoe-producing States reporting upon 
the discussions in Milan. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JUNE 3, 1964. 
Hon. » 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR : Last summer, under date of 


July 25, 1963, you joined with me and 31 
of our colleagues in requesting President 
Kennedy that he consider entering into nego- 
tiations with principal foreign supplying na- 
tions to establish quantitative limitations on 
shoe imports. As part of a program pointing 
toward that objective, we asked for his ap- 
proval of industry-to-industry meetings be- 
tween U.S. shoe manufacturers and those of 
the principal foreign supplying nations, espe- 
cially Italy and Japan, for the purpose of 
discussing the problems of world trade in 
footwear. President Kennedy gave his ap- 
proval to such meetings. 

A similar request was submitted to Presi- 
dent Johnson under date of April 24, 1964. 
He also gave his approval and, subsequently, 
Under Secretary George Ball agreed to ar- 
range for the meetings. 

The first such meeting was held in Milan, 
Italy, on May 19-20, 1964. The American 
delegation included the following: President 
Harold Toor, National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association; Roy St. Jean, chairman of the 
foreign trade committee of the shoe manu- 
facturing industry; Thomas F. Shannon, 
Esq., counsel to the committee and the as- 
sociation; Iver M. Olsen, economist for the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Association; 
Bernard S. Shapiro, president of the New 
England Shoe & Leather Association; Alan 
H. Goldstein, director of the New England 
Shoe & Leather Association; Maxwell Field, 
executive vice president of the New England 
Shoe & Leather Association; George Fec- 
teau, president, United Shoe Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO; John Mara, president, 
Boot & Shoe Workers Union. At the in- 
vitation of the industry representatives, I 
accompanied the delegation as an observer 
for the purpose of expressing the point of 
view of those Members of the Congress who 
have joined in appeals to the President for 
action in connection with the shoe import 
problem. 

The leader of the Italian group was Pres- 
ident Carlo Forzinetti, of Italy’s National 
Footwear Manufacturers Association. I 
should point out that the Italian shoe manu- 
facturing industry is pretty well fragmented 
in many small factories, including a sizable 
“cottage” industry. The figures we were 
given on the number of companies ranged 
from 2,000 to 5,000. 
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The meetings were attended by three rep- 
resentatives of the American Consulate in 
Milan as observers. 

The purpose of the meetings was, as stated 
to the President, “to discuss the problems of 
world trade in footwear.” The American 
delegation was very careful to point out that, 
under our antitrust laws, it was not possible 
to negotiate an industry-to-industry agree- 
ment limiting Italian shoe exports to the 
United States; and such was not the objec- 
tive of the American delegation. 

The American delegation undertook to 
make the following points: (1) that the rate 
of growth of shoe imports in the American 
market had made a serious detrimental im- 
pact upon the American shoe manufacturing 
industry; (2) that the wide gap in wage levels 
as between the Italian shoe industry and the 
American shoe industry was the principal 
cause of this development; (3) that the prob- 
lem is of very grave concern, not only to the 
shoe industry and labor unions, but also to 
33 Members of the Senate and 235 Members 
of the House of Representatives; (4) that a 
solution to the problem must be found if in- 
creasingly serious injury to the American in- 
dustry is to be avoided; (5) that it was our 
purpose to acquaint them with the serious- 
ness of the problem and of our concern that 
an effective solution be found; (6) that the 
orderly marketing approach seemed to us to 
be the sensible one; and (7) that it was our 
hope that the Italians might find it in the 
interest of the shoe industries of both coun- 
tries to urge negotiations of an orderly mar- 
keting agreement on the governmental level. 

We pointed out that representatives of the 
wool industry in the principal wool-exporting 
countries, including Italy, in March of this 
year, had “the need for the orderly 
development of world trade” in the products 
of the wool industries of all countries and 
the “need for an early agreement among gov- 
ernments covering world trade in the prod- 
ucts of the industries involved.” We urged 
that representatives of the Italian shoe in- 
dustry give consideration to a similar under- 
standing among the shoe-exporting coun- 
tries. 

Our objective at Milan was twofold: (1) 
To impress upon the Italians the seriousness 
with which the industry, the labor unions, 
and a large segment of the Congress view 
the problem; and (2) to get their agreement 
to participate in a consideration of the prob- 
lem. Both of these limited objectives were, 
I think, achieved. In connection with the 
second objective, it was agreed that the 
American delegation would submit a posi- 
tion paper to Mr. Forzinetti not later than 
June 6 of this year. Mr. Forzinetti agreed 
that they would respond with a position 
paper not later that July 1 of this year. It 
was also agreed that this exchange would 
point toward another meeting to be held in 
September of this year. 

Since our return, I have received reliable 
and interesting information on the reaction 
of one of the principal Italian shoe exporters 
to the meetings in Milan. He made the fol- 
lowing points: (1) that a quota in the United 
States might be good protection for Italian 
shoe manufacturers and workers; (2) that 
the American delegation seemed determined 
to do something about the problem; (3) that 
the Italian Government itself has taken the 
protectionist line on imports of other prod- 
ucts into Italy; (4) that no government can 
allow a major industry to go out of business; 
(5) that cheap Japanese shoe exports into 
the American market could well threaten the 
Italian share of the American market. 

In brief, it is my impression that the 
Milan meetings resulted in some progress to- 
ward our ultimate objective. I want to take 


this opportunity to express my appreciation 
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to you for having made the Milan meetings 
possible. 
Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a study by the foreign trade 
committee for the shoe manufacturing 
industry, on the impact of Italian shoe 
imports. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Impact OF ITALIAN IMPORTS 


(A study by the foreign trade committee for 
the shoe manufacturing industry, repre- 
senting the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, New England Shoe & Leather 
Association, St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association) 


THE SHOE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IS IM- 
PORTANT TO THE U.S. ECONOMY 


There are over 1,300 factories located in 
over 600 communities—the vast majority of 
which are small towns where shoe manufac- 
turing is the major source of income. These 
are located in 38 States in over 260 congres- 
sional districts. 

The industry employs over 200,000 shoe 
workers according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The payroll is nearly a billion 
dollars a year. An additional 70,000 or more 
are employed in allied industries producing 

, materials, components, and sup- 
plies for shoe manufacturers. This results 
in shoe sales of $4,700 million annually. 


THE SHOE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY CONSISTS 
PRIMARILY OF SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


The shoe manufacturing industry is highly 
competitive, thus forcing prices to a mini- 
mum. Average employment per plant is 180- 
200 workers. Their take-home pay is very 
small. The firms are very progressive in their 
improvement of plant processes and prod- 
ucts, and efficiency is greater in American 
shoe plants than anywhere else in the world. 

Industry profits are relatively low, aver- 
aging from 1.1 to 2.5 percent after taxes. 
One-third of our manufacturers sustain 
losses each year. The percentage of net 
profit to sales has declined in recent years. 


SHOE IMPORTS FROM ITALY HAVE INCREASED AT 
AN ALARMING RATE 


From 1960 to 1963, over 130 percent. 

From 8.2 million pairs in 1960 to nearly 19 
million pairs in 1963. 

Based on current trends, imports from 
Italy are expected to total 21.5 million pairs 
in 1964, and in 1967, 32 million pairs. 

(A chart on imports from Italy in millions 
of pairs is not included in the RECORD.) 


LEATHER FOOTWEAR IMPORTS ARE DUE TO LOWER 
ITALIAN WAGES 

According to the latest information avail- 
able from the U.S. Department of Labor,? 
the average wage per hour (including social 
benefits) in the Italian shoe manufacturing 
industry was 55 cents per hour in 1960; 64 
cents per hour in 1962; and 73 cents per hour 
in 1963. 

In contrast, U.S. shoe manufacturing 
wages (including social benefits) were $1.80 
in 1960; $1.97 in 1962; $2.07 in 1963; and 
$2.11 in 1964. 


The U.S. Department of Labor obtained 
its data from Rassegna di Statistiche del 
Lavoro, Confederazione Generale della In- 
dustria Italiana, Rome; Salaires C.E.E., 
Statistiques Sociales series, 1963—No. 1, Of- 
fice Statistique des Communautes Euro- 
peennes. 
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NINETEEN MILLION PAIRS IMPORTED ELIMINATED 
7,600 JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN 1963 


Based on latest productivity rates, imports 
from Italy eliminated 7,600 job opportuni- 
ties in the U.S. shoe industry in 1963. 

It is estimated that an additional 1,000 
jobs will be lost in 1964, due to imports 
from Italy. 

(A chart showing Italian imports elim- 
inated 7,600 job opportunities in U.S. shoe 
manufacturing is not included in the 
RECORD.) 


THE BULK OF FOOTWEAR IMPORTS FROM ITALY 
ARE WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SHOES 

Imports of these types increased 205 per- 
cent from 1960 to 1963. 

From 4.8 million pairs in 1960 to 14.5 mil- 
lion pairs in 1963. 

They were 1.5 percent of a U.S. production 
of 320 million pairs in 1960. 

They were 4.6 percent of a U.S. production 
of 315 million pairs in 1963. 

They were 6.4 percent of a U.S. production 
of 86 million pairs in the first 3 months of 
1964. 

Based on current reports, 2 of er 
types are expected to reach on p 
in 1965, or 7.1 percent of an estimated U.S. 
output of 308 million pairs. 

(A chart showing U.S. imports of women's 
and misses' shoes from Italy is not included 
in the RECORD.) 


U.S. MANUFACTURERS OF WOMEN'S AND MISSES” 
LEATHER SHOES HAVE LOST THEIR GROWTH 
TO ITALIAN IMPORTS 


The rate of growth in this segment of 
the industry from 1950 to 1960 was 2 per- 
cent per year. At this rate women’s and 
misses’ production should have been 339 
million pairs in 1963, Actual production 
was 320 million pairs. However, Italian im- 
ports have taken most of its growth. 

(A chart on the above subject not printed 
in the RECORD.) 

Counsel: Thomas F. Shannon, 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Association: 
President, Harold O. Toor, Freeman-Toor 
Corp., New York, N.Y.; secretary, Harold R. 
Giblin; treasurer, Robert H. Leverenz, Lev- 
erenz Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; executive 
vice president, Merrill A. Watson. 

New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion: President, Bernard S. Shapiro, Ameri- 
can Girl Shoe Co., Boston, Mass.; executive 
vice president, Maxwell Field; vice president, 
Joseph Bloom, A. Sandler Co., Needham 
Heights, Mass.; vice president, Robert N. 
Bass, G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Maine; vice 
president, Richard N. Sears, Bates Shoe Co., 
Webster, Mass.; secretary, Edward L. Davis; 
treasurer, Helmer C. Johanson, Eagle Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Everett, Mass. 

St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers Association: 
Chairman, Joseph J. Goldstein, Kalmon Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; president, 
William S. Kaplan, Carmo Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Union, Mo.; executive secretary, 
Arthur H. Gale; first vice president, Joseph G. 
Helmbacher, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
second vice president, J. Roger Johansen, 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
treasurer, Roy F. Sundling, Brauer Bros. Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foreign Trade Committee for the Shoe 
Manufacturing Industry: Chairman, Roy St. 
Jean, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.: vice 
chairman, Alan Goldstein, Plymouth Shoe 
Co., Middleboro, Mass. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I also 
in the Recorp a copy of the proposal 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
which has been submitted to the Italian 
shoe industry, under an agreement 
reached with representatives of that in- 
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dustry. That proposal is dated June 6, 
1964, 

There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A PROPOSAL, JUNE 6, 1964, ASSOCIAZIONE Na- 
ZIONAL CALZATURIFICI ITALIANI From For- 
EIGN TRADE COMMITTEE FOR THE SHOE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, BOOT AND SHOE 
WORKERS UNION AND UNITED SHOE WORKERS 
or America, AFL-CIO 


The shoe manufacturing industry of the 
United States met at an important confer- 
ence in Milan, Italy, on May 19-20, 1964, with 
representatives of ANCI, and U.S. Senator 
EDMUND S. Muskie and Mr. Robert Collins, 
an official of the U.S. State Department in 
attendance. In accordance with the con- 
sensus reached at this conference, the U.S. 
shoe manufacturing industry, management 
and labor, submits its recommendations for 
a course of action to be pursued by it and 
the Italian footwear manufacturing indus- 
try. These recommendations are hereinbe- 
low set forth in resolution form. Following 
such proposal is a statement of the U.S. in- 
dustry's position. 


“PROPOSAL 


“Recognizing the continuing seriousness 
and urgency of the problems posed by devel- 
opments in world trade and in the products 
of our industry; and 

“Recalling that our President, the late 
Honorable John F. Kennedy and Hon. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, as well as 33 U.S, Senators and 
235 Representatives, have expressed their in- 
tention of safeguarding our industry and the 
standard of living of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women we employ; and 

“Being mindful of the facts that in many 
parts of the world international trade is not 
conducted on the basis of normal, free, and 
fair trade practices; and 

“Recognizing the severe competition that 
both our countries face from lower-wage 
countries such as Japan and Hong Kong; 
and 

“Recognizing the need for the orderly 
marketing development of world trade in the 
products of our industry among all countries; 
and 

“Desiring to develop an equitable solution 
of the mutual problems affecting both our 
countries: Therefore, we 

“Resolve, (1) That the Italian shoe manu- 
facturing industry recognize that there is a 
need for an early agreement among govern- 
ments covering world trade in the products 
of our industries; 

“(2) That both the Italian and U. S. shoe 
manufacturing industries request the prompt 
convening of a meeting of our governments 
for the purpose of concluding such an agree- 
ment; and 

“(3) That each of our Industries suggest 
to its government an agreement to cover 
world trade and especially U.S, imports of 
footwear and establish a total import share 
of the U.S. market at a percentage level on 
a category-by-category basis.“ 

STATEMENT OF POSITION 


1. U.S. imports of footwear are causing 
serious market disruption 

Imports of footwear entering the United 
States have accelerated sharply in the last 
decade and have now reached a level that 
constitutes an immediate threat to the U.S. 
shoe manufacturing industry. The present 
condition is exemplified by a loss of pro- 
ductive growth and employment opportuni- 
ties and a steady erosion of profits. 

Analysis of current import levels and 
trends during the last 10 years fully estab- 
lishes the conditions facing our industry. 
Footwear imports from all sources have in- 
creased by approximately 1,100 percent since 
1955 and now represent a penetration equal- 
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ing approximately 13 percent of domestic 
production. This imports-production ratio 
is greater than that which faced the U.S. 
cotton textile industry when the multina- 
tional marketing agreement was concluded. 
A detailed analysis of U.S, footwear imports 
from 1955 to the present is attached as ap- 
pendix I. 

Entry statistics alone, of course, do not 
describe the full effect of imports on the 
domestic industry. In view of relatively 
stable domestic production, the alarming in- 
crease in imported footwear represents an 
annual loss of approximately 35,000 employ- 
ment opportunities for U.S. workers, based 
on current productivity, including over 29,000 
such opportunities for production workers 
alone. Moreover, there is a consistent trend 
toward the closing of shoe factories, numeri- 
cally offset to some extent by openings in 
other areas. Those who have lost jobs by 
factory closings in small communities where 
shoe manufacturing once constituted the 
major, even exclusive, source of employment 
derive no benefit from an opening in a re- 
mote geographic area. 

Consider also that approximately one-third 
of all leather footwear manufacturing estab- 
lishments fail to show a profit each year, 
and that the leather and allied products in- 
dustry, reflecting predominantly footwear 
production, has fallen to the least profitable 
of all U.S. manufacturing industries during 
this current period of high import penetra- 
tion. A thorough and critical analysis of all 
these facts conclusively demonstrates that 
the U.S. shoe manufacturing industry is in 
serious difficulty and that sharp import in- 
creases are the principal cause. 


II. Imports from Italy are a major contribut- 
ing cause of the present serious condition 

Italian footwear imports have paralleled 
and lately exceeded the overall alarming im- 
port trend. Since 1955, imports of Italian 
footwear have increased by more than 1,500 
percent; 1963 imports represented an increase 
of 17,800,000 pairs over 1955. Of even greater 
concern to the U.S. industry is the fact that 
Italian footwear imports increased in excess 
of 250 percent between 1959 and 1963 com- 
pared with a total entry accretion of approx- 
imately 100 percent. As demonstrated by the 
following table [table not printed in the REC- 
ORD] nearly 19 million pairs entered from 
Italy in 1963; 21,500,000 pairs are expected 
in 1964 on the basis of current trends; and 
similarly founded projections indicate that 
by 1967, 32 million Italian imports will en- 
ter the United States: 

Again, it is necessary to probe beneath 
these statistics to appreciate the ramifica- 
tions of these imports. Most significantly, 
it is evident that Italian footwear imports 
prevented realization by U.S. shoeworkers 
of 7,600 employment opportunities in 1963 
and estimated imports for 1964 will fore- 
close an additional 1,000 such opportunities. 

The influence of Italian footwear is espe- 
cially substantial in the women's and misses’ 
leather shoe market. In this segment, the 
US. industry enjoyed an average annual 
production growth of 2 percent between 1950 
and 1960, but since that time virtually all 
market increases have been absorbed by im- 
ports 


The U.S. industry’s concern with footwear 
imports from Italy derives as much from the 
cause as the extent of such entries. Two 
facts predominate: (1) Footwear has al- 
ways required and must continue to require 
high labor input and strict specifications; 
(2) Italian employment costs are substantial- 
ly lower than those prevailing in the United 
States. These lower labor costs enable the 
Italian shoe manufacturers to sell footwear 
at substantially lower prices than can U.S. 
manufacturers and to create fashions 
through the use of hand labor which is pro- 
hibitive in the United States. The best 
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available data demonstrate the following la- 
bor cost differentials: 


Employment cost comparison, United States 
and Italian shoe manufacturing workers 
(1960 to 1963) 


Italy 


1 Not available. 


Nork.— Figures include fringe benefits, 

Source: United States consul, Milano, Italy; “Rassegna 
di Statistiche del Lavoro,” Rome, and “Salaires C. E. E.,“ 
Office Statistique des Commautes Europeennes, 

It is important to stress that this cost dis- 
parity will continue to be extremely wide 
notwithstanding the outcome of the current 
labor negotiations in Italy. 

Taking into account the increasing trend 
of Italian footwear imports, its impact on 
the U.S. industry, and the insurmountable 
employment cost advantage, there is no 
question but that our serious concern is 
more than justified. 


Ill. The United States will not permit seri- 
ous injury to its shoe manufacturing 
industry 


The U.S. shoe manufacturing industry 
fully appreciate the favorable U.S. trade 
balance in its commerce with Italy and is 
likewise in sympathy with a general policy of 
free trade, Nevertheless, it cannot accept 
the severe injury of the domestic footwear 
industry as a result of imports and it does 
not believe that the U.S. Government will 
permit this injury to continue and worsen. 
It is a major premise of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade that, although 
free world commerce is the fundamental ob- 
jective, each member nation has the right to 
protect its basic industries from serious 
market disruption. 

The shoe manufacturing industry is a 
basic U.S. industry which, as hereinabove 
demonstrated, is presently suffering such 
disruption. There are more than 1,300 foot- 
wear factories in the United States, located 
in 38 States and over 600 communities, The 
preponderance of these communities are 
small cities and towns in which shoe manu- 
facturing is the principal, and often only, 
source of income. The industry itself em- 
ploys more than 200,000 workers and pays 
wages and salaries of approximately $1 bil- 
lion per year. In addition, 70,000 persons 
are employed in allied industries producing 
machines, materials, components, and other 
supplies for U.S. shoe manufacturers. The 
industry’s total sales aggregate $4,700 mil- 
lion annually. 
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The importance of this industry to the Na- 
tion’s economy is recognized by many both 
in and out of Government. Last year on 
behalf of the industry, 235 Congressmen 
and 33 Senators petitioned the President of 
the United States, asking that he initiate 
procedures directed toward the establish- 
ment of orderly marketing agreements in 
international footwear trade. Representa- 
tives of the industry and Members of Con- 
gress met with President Kennedy in October 
1963, and with President Johnson in April 
1964, for the purpose of explaining the full 
nature of the footwear import problem and 
seeking their support. Both leaders evi- 
denced an understanding of the rapidly de- 
teriorating condition of the industry and an 
earnest desire to offer assistance. One re- 
sult of the meeting with President Johnson 
was the Milan conference in mid-May, orga- 
nized in part through the offices of the U.S. 
Department of State. 

In view of this demonstrable interest of 
the U.S. Government in the survival of a 
healthy domestic shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry, it is not possible that the present 
disintegration will be long abided. One al- 
ternative source of relief is the imposition 
of mandatory controls; we believe, however, 
that a voluntary orderly marketing agree- 
ment negotiated on a multinational govern- 
ment-to-government scale provides the opti- 
mum solution. 


IV. A multinational orderly marketing agree- 
ment provides advantages for Italian as 
well as United States shoe manufacturers 


A voluntary multinational marketing 
agreement will establish a more orderly U.S, 
footwear market offering a share of its growth 
to principal foreign supplying nations. It is 
important to emphasize that the U.S. indus- 
try does not seek rollbacks which would sub- 
stantially reduce the present level of imports 
either on an overall basis or in selected cate- 
gories. Such an agreement would offer the 
Italian industry a foreseeable long-range 
U.S. market for their products. This pre- 
dictability would facilitate planning for the 
continuing development of this segment of 
the Italian economy. 

A multinational agreement which perforce 
takes into account the interests of all prin- 
cipal supplying nations would lend further 
stability to the Itallan market share. For 
example, whereas Italian labor costs are sub- 
stantially lower than those in the United 
States, Japanese costs are lower still. Ac- 
cordingly, the Italian market in the United 
States is now severely threatened by the large 
volume of Japanese imports. 

Japanese vinyl footwear, with an average 
declared value of 58 cents per pair is inter- 
changeable on a 1-for-1 basis with many 
varieties of Italian and U.S. products; this 
type of footwear is now being imported from 
Japan at a level nearly three times that of 
1963. Moreover, it is apparent that there has 


TABLE I. Footwear imports, 1955-63 
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been an increase in the average value of Jap- 
anese leather footwear imports. This de- 
velopment, together with forecasts regarding 
the Japanese industry, portend a strong Jap- 
anese influence on the leather shoe market 
heretofore imported largely from Italy. 

The situation concerning Japan is illus- 
trative only. As the industrial capacities of 
the emerging nations develop it is not un- 
likely that they will turn first to the high 
labor input areas of manufacturing. An ar- 
rangement such as herein described would 
protect the Italian footwear industry from 
any severe disruption from these sources. 

In addition, an agreement providing for 
the orderly development of world trade in 
footwear would eliminate the possibility of 
unilateral action on the part of the United 
States to restrict imports. With a large 
number of legislators concerned with the 
problem, the likelihood of such action is 
easily foreseeable should conditions de- 
teriorate further. Moreover, the attitude of 
U.S. labor organizations must also be con- 
sidered. The likelihood of their generating 
such programs as massive “buy America” 
campaigns would be obviated by such an 
agreement. 

V. The proposed course of action 


In view of all the foregoing, the U.S. shoe 
manufacturing industry, as stated above, 
believes that a multinational government- 
to-government agreement is necessary to 
prevent the deterioration of our market. 
Such an agreement should, in our opinion, 
cover world trade and especially U.S. imports 
of footwear and establish a total import 
share of the U.S. market at a percentage 
level on a category-by-category basis. In 
no category would a percentage be estab- 
lished which would effect a drastic import 
reduction, and provision would be made for 
periodic reevaluation in the face of chang- 
ing market conditions. Further, this agree- 
ment would allocate the total import share 
on a mutually satisfactory historic basis 
among the principal footwear supplying na- 
tions, 

In conclusion, therefore, we respectfully 
resolve that: 

(1) That the Italian shoe manufacturing 
industry recognize that there is a need for 
an early agreement among governments cov- 
ering world trade in the products of our in- 
dustries; 

(2) That both the Italian and United 
States shoe manufacturing industries re- 
quest the prompt convening of a meeting 
of our Governments for the purpose of con- 
cluding such an agreement; and 

(3) That each of our industries suggest 
to its Government an agreement to cover 
world trade and especially U.S. imports of 
footwear and establish a total import share 
of the U.S. market at a percentage level on 
a category-by-category basis. 


Category 


. 


Vinyl-supported u 
Rubber Mind sim 4 


ted rubber with canvas 


Production..-.--...---- 
Percent of production. „ 


115, 183 
7, 924, 837 


152, 399 
13, 722, 859 


Pairs Value Value 
6, 907, 380 |$16, 359, 552 $21, 564,277 
14, 313, 173 
1,857, 348 
772, 992 
, 906, 486 
0) 
3,247,741 12,614,104 | 17,105,903 
26,844, 282 34,800,945 61, 520, 179 
3850, 7ʃ 707, 670, 000 
4.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE I.—Footweor imports, 1955-63—Continued 
1960 1961 1962 
Category 
Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value 
M NE DOYS MESIE DEA S 5, 203, 069 sa, 183,344 | 5,420,358 824, 061,736 | 7,490,055 832, 297, 483 7,723,871 83, 424, 866 801.7 514.4 
Women l es’ , and Children 8. 7,777, 444 | 18,920,098 | 9,648,436 | 22,981,494 | 13,616,388 | 30,285,259 | 18,426, 804 „335, 920 1,885, 2 971.5 
ice. IO AI ----| 2,828, 061 2 138,591 | 3,231,758 2,189,022 „175, 220 , 790,009 | 6,969,140 | 3,204,546 626. 8 204.6 
AS cas ----| 1,827,119 1, 057, 988 1, 006, 868 882, 756 658, 560 863 570,818 530,312 —63. 1 —42. 8 
All other 8 9, 480, 815 6,957,357 | 17,350, 967 7,067,615 | 26,117,234 | 13,264,202 | 13,145,418 | 7,083,499 269.7 169, 4 
Vinyl 8 up) fae ere Te — Q) 10) (Q) (0) 27,961,212 | 25, 694, 252 16, 252, 784 | 8,856,381 () (0) 
ted th canvas 
oe 8 s 37,580,523 | 28,614,610 | 31,843, 330 | 20,225,176 | 18, 791,494 | 28, 675,619 | 18, 766, 845 24, 795. 7 12, 214. 3 
Total. 56, 953, 660 90, 837.901 | 65, 272,997 | 91,577,953 | 92, 243,845 04, 749, 562 | 91,491,454 108, 292, 369 1, 054. 5 689. 1 
5 ]˙ .. :::: ̃ 2 LL. _ o € D S 
Production. 679, 486, 000 686, 265, 000 698, 982, 000 ene a E 
Percent of production 8.4 5 13.2 13.1 


1 Not available. 


Source: U.S. Commerce Department. 


2 National Shoe Manufacturers Association Records, slugs 24, 1964. Data available 


July 1962, not available previous to this 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I want 
to make a final statement on this mat- 
ter of import quotas as it affects the 
shoe industry, and in making these re- 
marks, I want to pay my respects to the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts who, 
unfortunately, cannot be here to speak 
out with me on this important matter. 
TED KENNEDY has worked unceasingly, 
and with the greatest of sincerity and 
persistence to help our congressional 
delegation and the industry work out 
effective solutions. He has been al- 
ways available for counsel, and he has 
given his full cooperation. I want to say 
to my colleagues here today, that TED 
has asked that he be recorded as joining 
in the statement I am about to make, 
and I thank him most sincerely for his 
support. We all wish him an early 
return to the State so we can again en- 
joy his enthusiasm and inspiration. 

The shoe industry employs over 300,000 
workers with a payroll of almost a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Its sales amount to 
around $4.5 billion annually. New Eng- 
land accounts for about one-third of 
domestic shoe production and earnings. 

This industry is very competitive, with 
a low percentage of industrial concentra- 
tion. At the same time, its rate of profit 
is far below the Nation's average, and it 
is operating at less than 70 percent of 
capacity. A 1962 study indicated an ex- 
ceedly high rate of failures for the in- 
dustry. 

Since 1955, shoe imports have in- 
creased by substantial proportions, and 
the industry is threatened by greater 
increases in the immediate years ahead. 
At the present time imports are more 
than 13 percent of U.S. production. It 
is estimated that by 1965, they will total 
125 million pairs of shoes, or 20 percent 
of U.S. production. Exports, on the other 
hand, have decreased since 1955. Ac- 
cording to the industry, even at a 2- 
percent growth rate, almost 50,000 jobs 
will be eliminated by imports at the end 
of 1965. The bulk of the imports come 
from Japan and Italy with labor costs 
some 20 to 30 percent of our own costs 
per hour. 

This is not just a New England prob- 
lem, but one which is having a substan- 
tial impact on employment and earnings 
in over 1,300 factories located in 38 
States. Many of these factories are lo- 


cated in small towns and cities where 
unemployment is already a major issue. 

For several years shoe manufacturers 
have been battling to protect the jobs of 
shoe workers from a flood of imports. In 
leather and leather-type shoes alone im- 
ports in 1963 cost 12,000 job opportuni- 
ties. 

The shoe manufacturers foreign trade 
committee, with the support of the labor 
groups and congressional representa- 
tives, has sparked the following program 
for the protection of the American shoe 
industry and its workers: 

First. Meetings have been held with 
Congressmen and Senators to inform 
Congress of the impact of imports on the 
shoe industry. 

Second. An orderly marketing amend- 
ment which would slow down the growth 
of imports and still permit foreign-made 
shoes to share in the growth of the do- 
mestic market was developed and added 
to the Trade Expansion Act passed in 
1962. 

Third. A committee drive culminated 
in a petition to the late President Ken- 
nedy, signed by 235 Congressmen and 35 
Senators, urging this orderly marketing 
arrangement be applied to shoe imports. 

Fourth. A group of congressional, 
management and labor representatives 
met with President Kennedy in October 
1963, at which the industry asked: (a) 
that no further reductions be made in 
shoe tariffs in the coming GATT ne- 
gotiations; (b) that an orderly market- 
ing arrangement be developed with 
Japan and Italy; (c) that the State De- 
partment arrange discussions between 
representatives of the U.S. shoe manu- 
facturing industry and representatives 
of industry and government of Italy and 
Japan to point out to these nations that 
their own best interests called for 
restraints on imports of footwear to the 
United States; (d) that the President 
establish an industry committee to help 
shoe manufacturers in their import 
problems; and (e) that domestic and 
import statistics be expanded to reflect 
import trends more accurately. 

On April 23, 1964, a congressional, 
management and labor group represent- 
ing shoe manufacturers met with Presi- 
dent Johnson who reaffirmed this ar- 
rangement. The President was shown 
samples of imported footwear and ex- 


pressed astonishment at the difference 
in price. 

A week later congressional, manage- 
ment and labor representatives met with 
Under Secretary of State Ball who agreed 
to assist the industry in setting up meet- 
ings with Italian manufacturers in Italy. 
These meetings were held the latter part 
of May. The Italian manufacturers were 
informed of the growing concern in the 
United States over imports and urged to 
persuade their government to work out 
an orderly marketing program with the 
U.S. Government on footwear imports. 

An industry representative has already 
held discussions with Japanese manufac- 
turers and acquainted them with the 
growing concern in America over foot- 
wear imports from that country. 

The support and encouragement given 
by elected representatives in Congress 
has been a vital factor in maintaining 
the interest of these foreign countries in 
this program. 

Now Mr. President, I want to be very 
frank here. This industry holds just as 
important a place in the economy of 
our New England area as the meat in- 
dustry does in our Western States. It 
has a historical significance; it has a 
great economic importance in our 
growth, and in the lives of our thousands 
of families who depend upon it for their 
necessities of living. We are not just 
talking here. We are doing every con- 
ceivable thing we can to promote the shoe 
industry, and to assist it in its honest 
effort to improve to the benefit of our 
area. 

The President of the United States 
knows well of our efforts, and he has 
given us his personal help and concern 
for our problem. Therefore, because we 
have assurances from the Executive that 
we are being supported in our efforts to 
obtain a restriction of imports by volun- 
tary negotiations, and because these ne- 
gotiations are not yet concluded so we 
can know what to expect in the future. 
I am withholding an amendment seeking 
. on shoe imports for the time be- 


But I want to serve warning on my 
colleagues, that if we do not get this 
matter straightened out to our satisfac- 
tion by the next session of Congress, we 
will, indeed, be back here on this floor 
with some positive legislation, with a 
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positive program, with a constructive 
program, which will go to the heart of 
this crucial import problem. Imports 
are mounting. Ata time when many in- 
dustries in this country are growing and 
enjoying prosperity, the shoe industry is 
suffering—not because of any lack of 
imagination and hard work being exerted 
by the thousands of skilled, loyal shoe- 
workers and their managers, but because 
of the onslaught of thousands and thou- 
sands of foreign shoes being made by 
workers at substandard wages. 

We are determined on this venture. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for yielding to me. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the Mansfield amend- 
ment, of which I am a cosponsor. I 
doubt if those who have not been in close 
touch with the Western States can realize 
the demoralization that has occurred in 
a once profitable, strong, and virile in- 
dustry—the livestock industry. 

Few people realize the backbone that 
this industry furnishes generally to agri- 
culture in a period in which row crops, 
small grains, and other type crops have 
been reduced by quota allocations. The 
turning over of fertile fields and farm- 
lands to grass and the consequent graz- 
ing of livestock has helped take up the 
slack in farm income. For many years 
the price of beef on the range was one 
of the most stable items of farm pro- 
duction. Few people realize that more 
than $20 out of every $100 realized in 
sales of agricultural products is derived 
from cattle and calves. 

Therefore, any action that is taken or 
condoned against the cattle business 
sends a shock wave through the Ameri- 
can economy as a whole. The growing 
threat to the beef industry resulting from 
imports that occurred in 1963 portends 
disaster for the cattle industry. Cattle- 
men must work, not on a 1-year basis, 
but on at least a 3-year cycle if they are 
to carry on from calves to the finally 
marketable beef animal with ultimate 
revenue value. 

Illustrating further the importance of 
the cattle business, the live-weight sales 
of beef have grown from about 17.5 bil- 
lion pounds in 1940 to about 38 billion 
pounds in 1962, or an increase in 22 years 
of more than 217 percent, while 50 per- 
cent of the harvested crops is fed to beef 
cattle and calves, and over 1 billion acres 
of land is used for pasture—60 percent 
of farms in the United States have cattle 
on them. 

The tariff that was once 6 cents a 
pound was cut in half in 1947—to 3 cents 
a pound. This was not so bad, as beef 
cattle prices at that time were around 
$15 a hundredweight. But as the cost 
of production and necessarily the price 
of the animals went up to around $22 or 
$25, the $3 tax per hundredweight de- 
clined from around 20 percent of ad 
valorem in 1957 to only 13.6 percent in 
1962. Thus, the protection of the in- 
dustry has gradually been lowered to the 
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point where the influence of tariffs 
against imports does not exist. 

I have just received from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Economic Re- 
search Service a publication entitled 
“Farm Income Situation.” The publica- 
tion shows once again the unfavorable 
ratio between urban and rural incomes. 
It reads: 

The per capita disposable income of the 
farm population, which is personal income 
after deduction of personal tax and nontax 
payments, was about 63 percent of that of 
nonfarm people in 1963. 


So we are in a period of prosperity in 
the cities, but in the rural areas we still 
must battle a recession which has been 
brought about largely by the decline in 
the market value of beef animals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
glum story continues when the report 
deals with farm commodity receipts. It 
reads: 

The estimated $9.6 billion received from 
farm marketings of livestock and livestock 
products in the first half of 1964 was little 
different than in January-June 1963. Cash 
receipts from cattle and calves and hog 
marketings were lower as the drop in aver- 
age prices received by farmers for meat 
animals more than offset a much larger vol- 
ume of slaughter than in the first half of 
1963. Farmers’ receipts from marketings 
of cattle and calves were estimated about 
$100 million lower in the first half of this 
year than last. Slightly higher milk prices 
than in the first half of 1963 resulted in an 
estimated increase of some $100 million in 
dairy products receipts in the first half of 
1964, 


In order to stay even, they had to 
liquidate a substantial portion of their 
herds; and only by selling more ani- 
mals, they did manage to come out about 
the same. 

The continued slump in the price of 
livestock requires action. I feel that the 
quota provisions established by the 
Mansfield amendment would do for the 
American cattle raiser what other na- 
tions have done to protect their agri- 
cultural incomes from devastating im- 
ports. I believe that the Mansfield 
amendment to the bill should be agreed 
to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 21, it is proposed to strike “168,500” 
and insert “150,000.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I were 
to give a title to the speech I am about to 
make, it would be: “The Time Has Come 
To Protect the Interests of the American 
People First.” 

A very interesting discussion has taken 
place on the floor of the Senate today by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
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Muskie], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

I say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
and to the Senator from Maine that I 
have always supported them in their en- 
deayors to protect the legitimate interests 
of the textile industry of this country. I 
intend to continue to do so. But I can- 
not follow the logic of the position that 
because the Mansfield amendment is not 
all encompassing, therefore the Mans- 
field amendment should be defeated. We 
must start somewhere. We must set 
some precedents. We must teach some 
lessons. I think this is a good proposal 
to start with. 

I also state, in partial reply to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE), that I do not support continuation 
of the broad power that is now vested in 
the President of the United States in re- 
gard to the Trade Expansion Act and 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. No reflection 
is meant to be cast on any President, but 
we must face the facts of experience. 
The facts of experience show that the 
President of the United States needs a 
congressional check on his discretionary 
powers in this field of trade. The Presi- 
dency of the United States should not 
be given the broad powers that we have 
given in legislation now on the books in 
regard to foreign trade. 

We have learned that the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act and the Reciprocal Trade 
Act have not protected the best interests 
of the American people. I would be the 
first to vote again, as I did many years 
ago in the Senate, for a Reciprocal Trade 
Act. I support the basic principles of a 
Reciprocal Trade Act, if it is reciprocal. 
But our experience shows that the 
American people have been played for 
suckers under the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
There has been little reciprocity in it. 

We have not received reciprocal treat- 
ment from our alleged allies, particularly 
in Europe. 

The Senator from Rhode Island em- 
phasizes the importance of more confer- 
ences and more negotiations. The Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] gave the 
Senate a firsthand account of his own 
experiences as a member of the Ameri- 
can delegation to Milan, Italy. I belieye 
I paraphrase him accurately when I say 
that the Senator from Maine pointed out 
that at first the representatives of other 
nations did not even wish to talk, until 
finally the American delegation pointed 
out the increasing concern in the Con- 
gress of the United States about their 
trade policy. When the delegation start- 
ed using the statistics showing that 32 
Senators and more than 200 Members of 
the House were greatly concerned about 
the policies of foreign trade as being in- 
sisted upon by Italy, then and only then 
were the Italians willing to talk. All 
they have been willing to do is to talk, 
and not agree. 

Mr. President, I suggest that we watch 
out for a “divide and conquer” proce- 
dure in connection with the problem here 
in the Senate. In my judgment, we 
could not make a greater mistake than 
to take the position that because the 
Mansfield bill is not all encompassing, 
therefore it ought to be voted down. One 
of the strongest reasons for passing the 
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Mansfield bill, or a stronger bill, such 
as is proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]—and I shall vote 
for it if it is offered—is to set a precedent, 
to teach a lesson, and to demonstrate to 
our alleged allies in Europe that we have 
had our fill of their discrimination 
against us in the field of foreign trade. 

We have had our fill of a virtual one- 
way street movement in connection with 
reciprocal trade. 

I repeat the title of my speech: “The 
Time Has Come To Protect the Interests 
of the American People First.” 

Last week the Congress received its 
answer from De Gaulle. The press con- 
ference of President de Gaulle left no 
room for doubt as to what his position 
will be concerning economic issues be- 
tween the United States and France. 
President de Gaulle will proceed to con- 
tinue the unfair discrimination that has 
been practiced by France for many years, 
particularly in the field of agricultural 
products—poultry, food, meats, cereals, 
and other such items. France has not 
believed in or practiced the basic prin- 
ciples of reciprocal trade. 

Do Senators expect any successful ne- 
gotiations at the State Department level 
with the Foreign Office of France? If so, 
they could not be more mistaken. 

The time has also come to teach a few 
lessons to the U.S. State Department. 
The record is clear that in their various 
trade negotiations the economic group 
in America at the bottom of the totem 
pole is the American farmer. For 20 
years I have battled in the Senate, time 
and time again, seeking a square deal 
from the State Department in foreign 
trade negotiations for the American poul- 
try industry, for the American fruitgrow- 
ers, for the American livestock industry, 
and for American farm products gen- 


erally. 

The State Department has always been 
willing to make agriculture in the United 
States the sacrificial goat in foreign 
trade negotiations. 

I say to my good friends who think 
that we ought to have more talk, more 
negotiations, and more conferences, that 
the time has come for the Congress to 
face its responsibility under the Con- 
stitution of the United States by exercis- 
ing the check which rests in the Congress 
in respect to stopping the discriminatory 
practices that are being pursued against 
us, particularly by our European allies. 

I do not happen to be a Smoot-Hawley 
tariff man. Of course, when one at- 
tempts to place any protection in the 
law for American business or economic 
groups, he is charged with advocating a 
high tariff. A quota system is not a high 
tariff program. A quota system is de- 
signed to maintain an equilibrium, a fair 
balance, for international competition in 
connection with the production of goods. 
But if the foreign trade system enables 
one country to occupy a favored position 
whereby it can take an unfair advantage 
over producers in another country—that 
is what is happening vis-a-vis Europe in 
export practices and U.S. export trade 
practice—the time has come to stop it 
with a quota limitation. 

I say to those concerned about textiles 
and shoes—and I am concerned with 
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them—that there are some other facets 
of the problem that we had better con- 
sider. With whom are we competing? 
In many instances we are competing not 
only with the British shoe and textile 
companies, but also the French, Belgium, 
Dutch, West Germany, Italian, and 
others. In addition, we are competing 
with American concerns which have en- 
joyed a flight of capital and investment 
from the United States into Europe, with 
which they have built most modern 
plants. They are enjoying the advan- 
tages of a cheaper labor market, ena- 
bling them to pour their goods back into 
the United States, and thereby cause 
great harm to our own labor market, 
They are enjoying great tax advantages, 
too. 
They, too, should come under a rea- 
sonably regulatory restrictive program 
that would carry out the objective of the 
title of my speech The Time Has Come 
To Protect the Economic Interests of the 
American People First.” 

Because we are a great humanitarian 
nation, we have rebuilt the economic 
power of Europe. I voted for it. I would 
vote for it again. I would, however, vote 
for some modifications in that program 
now, if I had to do it over again. I have 
heard others on the Foreign Relations 
Committee express the same view. I 
would require a larger percentage of 
loans under the Marshall plan. But be 
that as it may, I would have voted again 
to rehabilitate war-torn Europe, because 
it was in our national interest. But 
those we helped rehabilitate are vigor- 
ously looking after their economic inter- 
ests as they see them, and at the present 
time that does not include freer trade 
with the United States. 

That is why I say the time has come 
for us to take care of the economic in- 
terests of the American people. We 
shall not receive fair treatment from 
our allies in Europe unless the Congress, 
at long last enacts so-called checking 
legislation that will impose the necessary 
checks on the White House, on the 
State Department, and on the foreign 
ministries of our alleged allies in Europe. 

All one has to do is to read the latest 
pronouncement from the lips of De 
Gaulle to realize that France intends to 
follow a policy that seeks to dominate 
Europe economically. He told us rather 
bluntly his views toward the United 
States. I have a little difficulty finding 
much brotherly alliance sentiment in the 
De Gaulle press conference. 

But he is not alone. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] outlined the difi- 
culties the American delegation had in 
Milan, Italy. If anyone thinks Great 
Britain is an economic ally in this field, 
he could not be more mistaken. It was 
very interesting to hear the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] speak about 
the Bermuda Conference with the former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. For 
centuries the British lion has been one 
of the greatest economic devourers of the 
trade interests and of the rights of other 
nations. And lions do not change so 
far as their appetite is concerned. 

When I think of the billions of dollars 
we have poured into England, France, 
Belgium, and our other alleged allies in 
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Europe since 1946, I think of the total 
foreign aid contribution on the part of 
the United States now in the neighbor- 
hood of $105 billion. That is the cost 
of U.S. foreign aid to date. 

It is particularly fitting that we should 
be discussing this bill as a sort of pref- 
ace or introduction to the foreign aid 
bill that will come up later this week, 
for it is one of the specifics I offer as 
to the need for overhauling the entire 
foreign aid program. 

Our experience shows that if we are 
looking to England for fair agreement in 
regard to foreign trade, we are looking in 
vain. The same applies to France or any 
of our other alleged allies. I do not 
share the view that has been expressed 
on the floor of the Senate that it is time 
for some renewed negotiations. We have 
talked ourselves out with our alleged Eu- 
ropean allies. The same applies to other 
parts of the world. The same situation 
exists there. I refer to Japan and else- 
where. 

The time has come for the Congress of 
the United States to fulfill the responsi- 
bility it owes the American people to 
exercise its power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to check arbitrary, discretionary 
power that has been exercised for some- 
time by several Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State in the field of foreign 
trade. The Foreign Trade Expansion 
Act and the reciprocal trade program 
need to be checked if we are to act in 
consonance with the title of my speech— 
“The Time Has Come To Protect the 
Economic Interests of the American Peo- 
ple First.” 

We have a specific before us. The live- 
stock industry is in a depression. We 
have a livestock industry in which many 
feeder lots are going broke. 

I see present in the Chamber at this 
time the Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from Montana. They know 
whereof I speak. One can go into each 
of their States, as well as other States, 
and see the results in bankruptcy and 
broken feedlots during the last 12 
months. 

It is suggested on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that we ought to do some more talk- 
ing and more negotiating, that we ought 
to obtain some voluntary agreement from 
our alleged allies. We are wasting our 
time. We tried negotiations with Aus- 
tralia. There were headlines. A great 
voluntary agreement was supposed to 
have been reached—until one analyzed 
it. It was a phony agreement, which 
gave to the livestock producers of this 
country no protection whatsoever. 

No; the time has come to put some 
legislative checks upon the White House 
and upon the State Department. It was 
said in argument on the floor today that 
we should not tie the President’s hands. 
Why not? I know of no valid argument 
against Congress placing legislative 
checks upon broad, sweeping, discretion- 
ary powers of the President. I know that 
in the cloakrooms it is said, “You should 
not do this before an election.” I have 
rejected that argument on issue after 
issue. The election has nothing to do 
with my duty as a Senator to vote for 
legislation that I think the public interest 
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calls for; and the public interest calls 
for this legislation. 

It is said that the danger is—and I 
shall cover this point in a little more de- 
tail when I begin reading my manu- 
script—that the President might veto the 
bill. That is one of the great strengths 
of our constitutional system. The Presi- 
dent has the power to veto it. Let him 
veto it and face the consequences. That 
is our system. If the American people 
approve, he will get his verdict; and if 
they disapprove, he will get his verdict, 
too. 

I do not believe in periods of mora- 
torium prior to election in respect to 
passing legislation which my own trust 
calls upon me to vote for in the Senate. 
I do not propose to accede to the argu- 
ment that we should not pass this legis- 
lation until some time next year when I 
know that if we follow that course of 
action we shall send one feedlot after 
another into bankruptey and play di- 
rectly into the hands of foreign exporters 
who seek to take advantage of the pres- 
ent situation. 

Now is the time to vote for legislation 
that will protect the economic interests 
of the American people first. 

I wanted to make these introductory 
remarks to my speech, because they per- 
tain to the remarks particularly of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MUSKIE]. 

As to the remarks of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], I want the 
Recorp to show that I completely agree 
with him. He, too, has a great concern 
and interest in the problems of textiles; 
but he laid down a premise that I think 
is unanswerable—that we have an op- 
portunity now to establish a precedent, 
to teach a lesson, to serve notice with 
respect to an industry as to which there 
is no doubt legislation is necessary. 

The Senator from North Carolina in- 
tends to vote for the Mansfield proposal. 
So do I. I shall vote for a stronger pro- 
posal, if any Senator offers it, perhaps 
along the lines of the Hruska proposal. 

I shall not vote against the Mansfield 
proposal on the ground that it does not 
cover textiles, shoes, and lumber, even 
though lumber is the major industry of 
my State and textiles are important to 
Oregon, too. 

I have been fighting on the floor of the 
Senate for lumber quotas, and I intend 
to continue to fight for lumber quotas. 
The fact that we have not obtained lum- 
ber quotas is no reason for my voting 
against beef quotas. I intend to fight for 
beef quotas. Because I vote for beef 
quotas, I am in no way reducing my 
support of the lumber industry. 

If we follow the theory that has been 
advanced by some on the floor on the 
Senate, how shall we ever enact any leg- 
islation which will start to protect the 
economic interest of the American peo- 
ple first? This is a starting point. I 
shall vote for a textile bill. I shall vote 
for a lumber bill. I shall vote for any 
bill, when the facts show that such a bill 
is necessary, to protect the economic in- 
terest of the American people from the 
kind of unfair discriminatory practices 
which are being leveled against us by our 
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alleged allies in Europe and elsewhere in 
the world. 

That part of the problem I shall de- 
velop at some length in a series of 
speeches in the next few days, during 
the consideration of the foreign aid bill. 
We cannot separate this title of my 
speech today from our legislative duty 
in regard to the Mansfield beef bill. The 
time has come to protect the economic 
interest of the American people first, 
from the entire foreign aid program of 
this Government, because here, too, as 
I shall show at some length later this 
week, Congress needs to place some 
checks on the White House, on the State 
Department, and on the Pentagon, too, 
in connection with the wasteful, ineffi- 
cient, corruption-causing military aid 
program in many parts of the world. 

We have an opportunity to do some- 
thing about a segment of our economy 
that is in dire straits. The Mansfield 
amendment would doit. It has my vote; 
an amendment that would make it even 
more effective would also have my vote. 

I turn now to the brief manuscript 
which I had prepared on this subject 
before I listened to my friend from 
Rhode Island and my friend from North 
Carolina. What I have said up to this 
point in this speech relates to their 
comments. 

I am not in disagreement with them 
in their objectives in respect to textiles. 
They will have my support, if they will 
get beyond the talking stage and the 
proposal to engage in further talking 
negotiations. I say to them that they 
are wasting their breath. We are wast- 
ing our breath in so-called international 
conferences on foreign trade. We have 
had them for years, and the American 
people have been taken for a ride in con- 
ference after conference. 

The time has come to enact some leg- 
islation which will insure quota restric- 
tions, necessary to maintain an equilib- 
rium and balance in international 
competition which will protect the in- 
terest of the American people first. 

The Senate has heard me before, in 
my discussion of the need for an amend- 
ment to protect the lumber industry, 
particularly in connection with Cana- 
dian lumber. I have not proposed to 
shut out Canadian lumber. I have only 
proposed that it come in on a basis which 
provides equal and fair competition with 
American lumber. As I pointed out in 
many of those speeches, the Canadian 
Government directly and indirectly sub- 
sidizes Canadian lumber manufacturers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield 10 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The time has come for 
us to place such restrictions on foreign 
trade as are proposed in the Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the beef import legis- 
lation is a matter of deep concern to me. 
I am in receipt of correspondence from 
a great many Oregonians, who are fear- 
ful, as I am, that unless this urgently 
needed legislation is passed, the beef 
industry in this country will be seriously 
endangered. 

The beef import rollback provisions of 
H.R. 1839, as reported from committee, 
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would provide the quotas on the im- 
portation of beef, beef products, lamb 
and mutton from foreign countries 
needed to bring these imports back to 
where they were a few years ago. Mr. 
President, let us look at the figures. In 
1956 we were importing only about 200 
million pounds of beef from abroad each 
year. Since that time our beef imports 
have grown until in 1963, they were in 
excess of 1,700 million pounds. Choice 
feed steer prices at Chicago dropped from 
$27.67 per hundred in 1962 to $23.96 
per hundred in 1963. The committee 
report on the bill states: 

This price data strongly suggests that im- 
ported meat has played an important part 
in creating the distressed market conditions 
in the cattle industry. The pressures on 
domestic prices of low-priced, foreign-im- 
ported beef discourages sale of domestic 
livestock and encourages their return to the 
range where they produce new calves and 
add more weight, thus intensifying the prob- 
lems confronting the American cattlemen. 

Although it was advised that imports of 
beef in the future would be restricted by 
voluntary agreements with major exporting 
countries, the committee is concerned that 
these voluntary limitations in large part 
reflect the more favorable markets for beef 
in Europe, and that if the present market 
conditions there should deteriorate, we will 
be faced with even greater distress in our 
livestock industries than is apparent now. 

On the basis of information presented to 
the committee and data contained in the 
Tariff Commission report, your committee 
has concluded that beef imports have con- 
tributed heavily to the depressed conditions 
in the livestock industry and that remedial 
legislation is warranted. 


I think it is interesting to note that the 
United States in the past 60 years has 
changed from being a net exporter of 
beef to becoming an importer. In 1904, 
cattle shipments to Europe, and princi- 
pally England, reached about 600,000 
head. Many young college men worked 
their way to Europe on cattleboats. As 
a matter of fact, for more than 40 years 
after the Civil War the United States was 
the principal source of beef exports to 
Europe. The profits from that enter- 
prise helped to build our great cities and 
helped to finance the debt then held by 
European countries. Today, in 1963, our 
total livestock and livestock product ex- 
ports amounted to only $364 million, only 
about $10 million more than our imports 
of beef and veal alone. As a matter of 
fact, our imports of livestock and live- 
stock products, which amounted in 1963 
to more than $893 million, are more than 
double our exports. As I stated on 
April 3 on the floor of the Senate, in 
my judgment this measure does not go 
far enough. I would rather see the Sen- 
ate support the stronger rollback pro- 
visions of the Hruska amendment, but I 
shall support H.R. 1839 as it is if we can- 
not get it further strengthened. 

Mr. President, I would be less than 
candid if I do not tell you quite frankly 
that there are those in the administra- 
tion who will seek to get the President to 
veto this act when it is passed. They 
rest their case upon fallacious arguments 
and I hope the fallacy of their position 
is made clear to the President. 

What are these arguments? 

First. They claim that the basic prob- 
lem is one of domestic overproduction 
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rather than imports. Yet it seems crys- 
tal clear to many of us that when our 
imports run to 10 percent of total mar- 
ket, this 10 percent cheap beef lowers the 
price structure for all choice beef. 

Second. They will argue that the prob- 
lem is being met through voluntary 
agreements with beef export countries. 
Let us just look at that argument for a 
moment. I would certainly agree with 
the cattlemen that voluntary agreements 
are a step in the right direction but it is 
a pretty small step. By 1966 the volun- 
tary agreements would allow Australia, 
New Zealand, and Ireland to ship more 
beef into this country than they did in 
1963. No matter how our domestic pro- 
duction might fluctuate these three 
countries would be guaranteed a 3.7- 
percent annual growth rate under the 
voluntary agreements. We ought not to 
forget that the Australia Meat Board 
and the New Zealand Meat Producers 
Board are semigovernmental organiza- 
tions and that the voluntary agree- 
ments which were made were designed 
to try to take the political heat off here 
in the United States. But I have news 
for them. We may not have our steaks 
on the fire for a barbecue but the politi- 
cal frying pan is still pretty hot, and will 
get hotter. The major argument ad- 
vanced against this legislation is that it 
would invite retaliation and would hurt 
U.S. exports of farm and industrial prod- 
ucts to our meat suppliers. They allege 
that passage of H.R. 1839 would under- 
mine our efforts to expand our trade with 
our friends and allies. 

This is a serious argument which mer- 
its a careful analysis. First, let me say 
that I do not subscribe to the basic prem- 
ise of the argument. I think we should 
take a cold, critical, factual look into 
what has taken place in conversations 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade countries, the so-called GATT 
countries. Our conversations so far have 
not helped our poultry producers. Every 
time I talk with orchardists in Medford 
and Hood River, Oreg., I find that there 
are in one form or another substantial 
barriers on the European market to Ore- 
gon apples. Oh, they do not do it 
through tariff barriers, but they surely do 
it through quotas, import licenses, vari- 
able levies and many other nontariff 
barriers. But they do it. They keep out 
our fruits. 

In my judgment, legislation such as 
H.R. 1839 would strengthen the hand of 
our negotiators in the GATT talks. The 
State Department is trying to maintain 
the fiction that our efforts to establish 
beef quotas will damage our relationships 
with important friends and allies. New 
Zealand protects their agricultural pro- 
ducers with 100 percent barriers on a 
nontariff basis. Australia protects their 
producers to the tune of roughly 41 and 
42 percent. Although we can produce 
poultry cheaper than can New Zealand 
or Australia we are unable to export any 
quantity of poultry to those markets be- 
cause of their trade barriers. 

In terms of my own State of Oregon, 
the prosperity of the eastern half of my 
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State rests in no small measure upon 
the prices received by Oregon cattlemen. 
The dollars they get for their cattle are 
rung up in every store across Oregon. 

There is no question in my mind that 
other steps will have to be taken. Enact- 
ment of H.R. 1839 provides only a part 
of the answer to the economic problem 
which threatens to force out of business 
many of our cattle producers. 

In this connection there is a great un- 
answered question which must be an- 
swered. This is: Why has the American 
housewife not received the benefits of 
the lower prices paid to our cattlemen? 
Beef prices have remained high to the 
consumer while returns to the producer 
have been fading away. As I pointed out 
on April 3, these lower prices to Oregon's 
cattlemen show up in a $3.39 per hundred 
drop, almost a 34-cent per pound de- 
cline in 1962 under 1956. This 34-cent 
per pound drop, unless it is checked, will 
bankrupt many cattle operations. 

For this reason, I was most pleased to 
learn that on July 10, President Johnson 
had appointed two more public members 
of the National Commission of Food Mar- 
keting. One of them is Mr. Albert K. 
Mitchell, who is a cattleman. The Com- 
mission will consist of five Senators, five 
Representatives, and five public members. 
They will be charged with making a gen- 
eral study of food-marketing practices. 
With the appointment of a cattleman, I 
feel certain that the curious constancy of 
meat prices at the supermarket in the 
face of ever-dropping prices at the stock- 
yards will receive the careful scrutiny to 
which the public is entitled. 

But, Mr. President, action is needed 
now. And as a minimum step which 
must be taken at this time, I urge the 
adoption of the beef import rollback pro- 
visions of H.R. 1839. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there be printed two articles relevant to 
the bill. The first is a study by Oregon 
State University relating to the effect on 
prices of beef imports and the second is 
an article from the July 1964 issue of 
the American cattleman entitled “Cattle- 
men Answer Importers.” 

There being no objection the articles 
referred to were ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 


Breer IMPORTS AND THE U.S. BEEF CATTLE 
MARKET 


(By John A. Edwards*) 

This report is concerned with estimating 
the effects of beef imports upon domestic 
cattle prices. Prior to 1958, imports into 
the United States of both beef animals and 
meat averaged about 204 million pounds an- 
nually, an amount approximately 2.8 percent 
of domestic beef and veal production! Dur- 
ing the period 1958-62, imports of beef have 
averaged 1,028 million pounds annually— 


*Assistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics. 

1These figures are based on averages for 
the 1932-41, 1948-57 period derived from 
data reported in “Livestock and Meat Statis- 
tics, 1957,” Stat. Bul. No. 230, AMS, USDA, 
July 1958, p. 285; and “Livestock and Meat 
Statistics, 1962,” Stat. Bul. No. 333, AMS, 
USDA, July 1963, p. 290. 
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equal to approximately 7.3 percent of domes- 
tic production. In 1963, preliminary esti- 
mates place imports at 1,679 million pounds 
and domestic production of beef and veal 
at 16,896 million pounds. 

Recent price developments in the US. 
cattle market have stimulated interest on 
the part of cattle producers in the effect 
which this increased volume of imports is 
exerting on the domestic market. In 1958, 
the average price of U.S. Choice slaughter 
steers at Chicago was $27.43 per hundred- 
weight; ? in 1963 the average price was $23.96 
per hundredweight, and in January 1964 had 
declined $22.61 per hundredweight. This 
decline, it must be emphasized, occurred en- 
tirely in 1963, the average 1962 price being 
$27.67 per hundredweight. In contrast, the 
average price of Utility cows at Chicago de- 
clined continuously from the 1958 level of 
$18.41 per hundredweight to $13.19 per 
hundredweight in January 1964. 

While controversy may exist regarding the 
role which increased imports have played in 
these price developments, it is important 
not to overlook the fundamental change 
which took place in the world cattle and 
meat markets in 1958 creating the environ- 
ment in which these events have taken 
place. 

Prior to 1958, the domestic U.S. cattle and 
beef markets were protected markets. Al- 
though regulations governing the import of 
diseased animals and products from such 
animals were restrictive to some extent, the 
primary instrument protecting the U.S. pro- 
ducer from foreign competition was the ex- 
istence of the United Kingdom-Australian 
Meat Agreement which restricted the export 
of Australian meats, in more than token 
quantities, to countries other than the 
United Kingdom. Modification of this agree- 
ment in late 1958 permitted greater latitude 
to the Australian industry in finding over- 
sea markets for its products; ie. it elim- 
inated the indirect protection from foreign 
competition heretofore enjoyed by the U.S. 
industry. In a very real sense, the US. 
market was changed from a relatively pro- 
tected to an unprotected status in 1958. 
Since the barriers to enter in the U.S. mar- 
ket are almost nonexistent in comparison 
to those protecting other potential markets, 
the United States has been the major recipi- 
ent of exports from Australia under this 
changed market situation.* 

While the world market has become more 
competitive on the supply side, it has be- 
come less competitive on the demand side. 
In addition to the efforts of the United 
Kingdom to stimulate livestock production 
at home—a major reason for the 1958 mod- 
ification of the Australian agreement—the 
nations of continental Western Europe have 
maintained and, in many cases, increased the 
trade barriers protecting their domestic 
markets. 

Domestically these developments may have 
influenced the composition of the product 
produced by the domestic industry. In 1957, 
prior to the structural change noted above, 
U.S. production of low-grade beef—the kind 
of beef which Australia is exporting—was 
4,086 million pounds or 26.7 percent of total 


2 Price data are reported in November 1963 
and March 1964 issues of the “Livestock and 
Meat Situation,” ERS, USDA, pp. 42 and 30, 
respectively. 

In 1958, the U.S. imported 17.7 million 
pounds of beef and veal from Australia, In 
1962 imports from Australia were 444.9 mil- 
lion pounds—81 percent of the 549 million 
pounds of beef and veal exported by that 
country in that year. Source: “Livestock 
and Meat Situation,“ ERS, USDA, November 
1963, pp. 35, 48. 
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beef production; in 1962, this had declined 
to 2,753 million pounds—18.4 percent of 
total U.S. production,‘ In the face of de- 
cline in low-grade beef production of 894 
million pounds from 1957-58, cow prices at 
Chicago increased from $13.61 to $18.41 per 
hundredweight. Yet, a decline in produc- 
tion of 1,164 million pounds from 1957 to 
1962 has been accompanied by an increase in 
price of only $1.89 per hundredweight. As 
previously noted, slaughter steer prices re- 
mained essentially unchanged during 1958- 
62; however, they did increase from $23.83 to 
$27.67 per hundredweight from 1957 to 1962. 
In view of these differential changes in prices, 
it may not be unreasonable to argue that the 
over-supply of high quality beef which re- 
sulted in such drastic price reduction in 1963 
and early 1964 is the result of the increased 
volume of imports during the preceding 5 
years which served to depress cow prices. If 
imports had not been available, any short 
supply of cow beef would have resulted in 
higher cow prices relative to steer prices, en- 
couraging producers to sell more cows, there- 
by reducing the magnitude of the increase 
in slaughter steer supplies, and modifying 
the composition of the cattle inventory on 
hand today. 

Thus, a complete answer regarding the im- 
Pact of beef imports on the domestic cattle 
market must necessarily consider: 

1, The direct effects of increased competi- 
tion in the market at a given point in time; 
and 

2. The indirect, more subtle, effects on the 
historical development of the entire U.S. 
cattle industry. 

Unfortunately, this report will not be able 
to contribute too much toward appraising 
these indirect effects. It is believed, however, 
that some insight into the problem can be 
gained from the analyses discussed in the 
following pages. 


EFFECTS ON U.S. PRICES: MARKET SITUATION I 


A recent publication of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station * has been util- 
ized to provide the basic framework of the 
statistical demand equation presented be- 
low. The average price received by U.S. farm- 
ers for beef cattle can be expressed as a func- 
tion of the quantity of beef supplied, the 
level of personal disposable income, the value 
of byproducts, population, and the general 
price level. For the purposes of this analysis, 
the quantity of beef supplied was broken 
down into two classes—the amount of “steer 
and heifer beef,” i.e., high grade beef, and 
cow and bull beef plus imports (adjusted to 
include the meat equivalent of live animals 
imported).? The estimated equation for the 
period 1947 through 1962 is: 


4 Ibid., p. 36. 

6 Please note that the price changes re- 
ferred to here are over the 1957-62 period 
and, therefore, are not to be confused with 
the price changes from 1958-63 mentioned 
on page 1. 

* Norman, D. W., Korzan, G. E., and Ed- 
wards, J. A., “Economic Analysis of Beef Cat- 
tle Prices in the United States and Oregon.” 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, 
bulletin 594, Corvallis, January 1964. For a 
complete rationale of the model specification 
see unpublished M.S. thesis entitled, “An 
Economic Analysis of Beef Cattle Prices,” by 
David W. Norman, Oregon State University. 

This breakdown has been employed by 
the USDA in an analysis of choice steer and 
utility cow prices at Chicago reported in 
“Livestock and Meat Situation,” ERS, USDA, 
November 1963, pp. 35-51. Data used to esti- 
mate the equations presented herein is repro- 
duced in the appendix. 
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(1) Pr=11.50438108 —0.33417939 Q —0.40867734( O Qi) 
(0.0648) (0.0862) 


+1.77156200 P: 84-0.01778187 V.. U. 
(0.2717) (0,0033) 
R*=0.97795613 
2] .2345~0.795 

Where P. is the average price received by 
by U.S. farmers for beef cattle, per hundred- 
weight, year t, deflated by the Consumer 
Price Index for that year; Q:* is the quantity 
of steer and heifer beef supplied in year £ 
divided by the U.S. population eating out of 
civilian supplies on July 1, of that year, i.e., 
per capita supply of steer and heifer beef, 
year t; Q:* is the per capita supply of do- 
mestically produced cow and bull beef, year 
t; Q:! is the per capita supply of imported 
beef (including meat equivalent of live 
animals imported), year t; P. is the value 
of byproducts, year t, deflated by the Con- 
sumer Price Index; Y: is the per capita per- 
sonal disposable income, year ¢ deflated by 
the Consumer Price Index; and U, is the 
amount of P: which is not attributable to 
any of the other variables appearing on the 
right-hand side of the equation.* 

According to these results: 

1. An increase of 1 pound per capita in the 
supply of steer beef would result in a de- 
crease in the average price of beef cattle of 
$0.33 per hundredweight, of course, the larger 
the population the larger the change required 
in total steer beef production to bring about 
this result; 

2. An increase of 1 pound per capita in the 
supply of either cow or imported beef, or a 
change in both resulting in a total increase 
of 1 pound, would result in a decrease in 
cattle prices of approximately $0.41 per 
hundredweight; 

3. An increase in the value of byproducts 
of $1 in real terms (adjusted for any change 
in general price level) would increase beef 
cattle prices by $1.77 per hundredweight; and 

4. An increase of $1 per capita in real pur- 
chasing power (consumer disposable income) 
would increase the prices of cattle by about 
$0.02 per hundredweight. 

Some idea of the success of the equation 
in “explaining” cattle prices can be gleaned 
from the data in table 1. For convenience, 
the actual and estimated prices are also pre- 
sented graphically in figure 1 [not printed in 
the RECORD]. 

Two assumptions implicit in equation (1) 
(not printed in the Recorp) should be noted. 
The first of these is that the sup- 
ply of beef coming on the market in any 
one year is a predetermined variable, Le., 


$ For readers unacquainted with statistical 
measures of reliability, the following remarks 
concerning the interpretation to be attached 
to the estimates may be helpful. The figures 
appearing in parentheses beneath the several 
coefficients of the equation are termed stand- 
ard errors. If the coefficient is more than 
approximately three times as large as its 
standard error, the probability of having ob- 
tained the estimated value, if in fact the 
true value was zero, is less than one in a 
hundred, and the estimate is referred to as 
statistically significant. All of the coeffi- 
cients reported here are significant. The 
statistic R* can be interpreted as a measure 
of the proportion of the variation in Pt 
“explained” by variations in the other vari- 
ables of the equation other than Ur in this 
case 97.8 percent of the variation is accounted 
for by the variables. Finally, $, % indicates 
that approximately 67 percent of the values 
of U: lie between +-0.798 and —0.798. The 
sum of the U+ is equal to zero. 
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supply is not a function (does not depend 
upon) current price in the market. In par- 
ticular it means that the quantity of im- 
ports arriving in the U.S. market in a given 
year is determined independently of the 
U.S. market. This, in turn, implies that 
imports to the U.S. market occur as a re- 
sult of overproduction in the exporting 
country; not as a result of insufficient sup- 
ply in the importing country. If such indeed 
were the case, ownership of beef imports 
would logically reside in the exporters of 
those supplies rather than the importers at 
the time of shipment from the exporting 
country. In other words, importers are not 
actively soliciting supplies in oversea mar- 
kets because, under this assumption, the 
quantities supplied by the domestic industry 
would always be sufficient to meet the de- 
sired level of supply. Under these circum- 
stances, imports are always competitive with 
domestic supplies, and an increase in im- 
ports will always depress domestic prices. 
Conversely, a decrease in imports will serve 
to raise domestic prices. 


Taste 1.—Actual and estimated average price 
received by U.S. farmers for beef cattle, 
1947-62 


{In dollars per hundredweight] 


Average price of beef 
cattle 


Difference 
Year (U; 
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1 Source: “Livestock and Meat Statistics,” 1962, Stat. 
Bul. A Se Reporting Service, AMS, 
USDA , p. 261. 

3 Estimate derived from price equation has been multi- 

lied by the Consumer Price Index in order to express it 
In current dollars directly comparable with the actual 
prices shown in col. 2. 


The second assumption which deserves em- 
phasis is that of perfect substitution be- 
tween domestically produced cow beef and 
offshore beef of similar quality. In sim- 
ple terms, this implies that a given decrease 
in domestic cow beef production will have 
no effect upon the average price of all do- 
mestically produced cattle if it is accom- 
panied by an increase of equal volume in 
the quantity of beef imported. Further- 
more, the rate at which beef from these two 
sources can be substituted for one another 
is independent of the volume of either of 
them, i.e., the effect upon price of a given 
increase in imports will be the same when 
the production of domestic cow beef is equiv- 
alent to one pound per capita as it will be 
when domestic production is a hundred, 
or a thousand, pounds per capita. 

The consequences of these assumptions 
are indicated in table 2, where the effects 
on the average U.S. farm price of cattle at- 
tributable to the actual changes in the vari- 
ables determining price, according to equa- 
tion (1), are indicated for the period 1957— 
62. In each case, it is assumed that all of 
the other variables had remained at their 
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levels of the previous year. Of the $3.10 per 
hundredweight increase in average farm 
price which occurred from 1957-62, increased 
real income accounted for $1.81 of the in- 
crease; increased byproduct values raised 
prices by $0.83 per hundredweight; and the 
decrease in domestic cow beef supplies re- 
sulted in an increase in price of $3.39 per 
hundredweight. Price decreases of $1.36 and 
$2.41 per hundredweight can be attributed 
to increases in steer and heifer beef produc- 
tion and imports, respectively. Changes in 
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unspecified factors accounted for the differ- 
ence between the actual and estimated price 
increase of $0.76 per hundredweight. The 
net direct effect of changes in the market 
structure since 1957—primarily the unre- 
stricted imports of beef into the domestic 
market—has been to increase cattle prices 
by $0.98 per hundredweight through 1962. 
This has been the consequence of a greater 
reduction in domestic cow beef production 
on a per capita basis rather than the ac- 
companying increase in import volume. 


TABLE 2.—Observed changes in price-delermining variables in adjacent years and their 
estimated effects upon the average price received by U.S. farmers for beef cattle 


Year 
Variable i 
1958-59 | 1059-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 

Change in Q+ pounds +1.0 +5.3 +3.0 —20 
Effect on Sr dollars —.33 —1. 74 —1. 00 +. 67 
Change in Q* pounds. —2.1 +.5 —1. 7 +.7 
Effect on price dollars +. 86 —.2 +. 69 —.2 
Change in Q/ pounds —.1 —1.9 +1.8 +2.5 
Change in ( G Spouses SO) AP) pit) cake 

hange in (Q) pounds. — —1. » 3. 

Sect on EAD dollars. ＋. 90 +. 58 —. 05 —1.31 

hange in PB do +. 55 —. 05 +. 25 +. 23 
Effect on price. do. +. 97 —1. 68 +. 44 +. 41 

hange in Y. -do. +63. 10 —1,00 | +24.10 +47. 00 
Effect on price do... +1. 13 —. 02 +. 43 ＋. 84 
Total estimated 79 in price. e +2. 67 —2. 86 —.28 +.61 
Actual change Cp: E A RE.” T do. +.70 —2. 20 —.20 +1.10 
Change in price due gs changes in Consumer Price Index. 

Population and unspecified factors (C dollars —1. 93 —. 66 —. 08 +.49 


However, one must also recognize that in- 
creased imports have also had an indirect 
effect. Insofar as the reduction in domestic 
cow beef production has been in response 
to the depressing effect of imports on cow 
prices—an effect well demonstrated by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture analysis of 
the effect of imports on Choice slaughter 
steer and utility cow prices at Chicago 
some of the increase in steer beef production 
can be attributed to imports and, conse- 
quently, some portion of the decrease in price 
resulting from such an increase in supplies 
must be debited against imports. While no 
attempt has been made to estimate this in- 
direct effect, it can be assumed that it must 
lie in the range between nothing and a price- 
decreasing effect of $1.36 per hundredweight, 
representing no supply response and a 100- 
percent response, respectively. Thus, the sum 
total of direct and indirect price effect as a 
consequence of the increase in imports lies 
in the range from —$0.38 to 48.09 per 
hundredweight. 

The above conclusions are predicated on 
the assumption that cow beef production has 
been adjusted as a consequence of imports 
entering the U.S. markets. If one were to 
assume, however, that the observed changes 
in cow beef production would have occurred 
even if imports had not increased, domestic 
cattle price would have been approximately 
$1.05 per hundredweight higher in 1962 if 
imports had been maintained at the 1957 
levels. 

Finally, if it is assumed that the domestic 
cattle industry had supplied sufficient cow 
beef to make the total supply of low-grade 
beef in each year since 1957 equal to the 
actual supply, it is estimated that the average 
price received by U.S. farmers in 1962 would 
have been approximately $3.78 per hundred- 
weight higher This estimate is derived 
from equation (1) after estimating the per 
capita supply of steer and heifer beef which 


2 Op. cit., p. 41. 

1% Details of the method employed in form- 
ing this estimate are presented in appendix 
B. 


would have been available in 1962 1f cow 
slaughter had increased sufficiently in each 
of the years 1958 to 1962 to offset the loss of 
all increases in imports since 1957. Of course, 
this estimate is based upon a sizable decrease 
in steer beef production. Available data do 
not permit one to determine whether the 
estimated increase in price is sufficiently 
great to compensate producers for the re- 
duction in marketing entailed. The reader 
is cautioned not to place too much confi- 
dence in this estimate.“ 

To summarize then, imports may have had 
any one of the following effects on domestic 
cattle prices: 

1. An increase of $0.98 per hundredweight 
(if domestic producers adjust cow marketings 
in response to increases in imports, without 
increasing steer beef production thereby); 

2. A decrease of $1.05 per hundredweight 
(if the observed increase in steer beef produc- 
tion since 1957 was the consequence of de- 
creased cow slaughter brought about by the 
depressing effect of imports on cow prices); 

3. A decrease of $1.05 per hundredweight 
(if the domestic production development 
would have been forthcoming even in the ab- 
sence of any increase in imports, i.e., if the 
domestic industry were in fact producing 
exactly the amount demanded by the mar- 
ket); and, finally, 

4. A decrease of $3.38 per hundredweight 
(if the domestic industry had supplied the 
quantities of low-grade beef in excess of the 
1957 import level which the market in fact 
absorbed in each of those years). 

Once the possibility of supply response in 
competitive products is admitted, the esti- 


u An additional factor which has been ig- 
nored in the above estimate is the degree to 
which consumers would have been able to 
substitute such substitutes for beef as pork, 
lamb, and mutton, poultry and other close 
meat substitutes. Because of the relatively 
shorter time periods required to increase the 
output of these products, it is conceivable 
that much, if not all, of the indicated in- 
crease in cattle prices would have been fore- 
stalled by the substitution of nonbeef meat 
products for beef. 
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mated effects of imports on domestic cattle 
prices become even more indeterminant, In 
attempting to choose among the more specif- 
ic estimates listed above, the first alternative 
can be dismissed without too much concern 
since it is based upon assumed conditions 
which are patently incompatible with the 
historical developments of the 1957-62 
period. Thus, the most probable effect of 
imports on domestic prices has been to de- 
press those prices by an amount ranging 
from $0.38 to $1.05 per hundredweight. 

The estimated effects defined in this sec- 
tion have been obtained on the basis of the 
assumptions described on page 8. This is 
not entirely true of alternative effect (4) 
which is based on the assumption that total 
low-grade beef supply (I. e., the sum of both 
domestic production and imports) was the 
equilibrium level of supply, rather than 
merely that portion of the supply originat- 
ing domestically. The postulated effect, 
however, is contingent on the possibility of 
the domestic industry to provide such a 
level of supply in the absence of imports. 
Another way to say the same thing would 
be to say that the only reason that the do- 
mestic industry failed to produce this supply 
is that it was unable to compete success- 
fully with the import sources for the su- 
perior market alternative in its own market. 
Consequently, it had to settle for the second 
best—the marketing program which the do- 
mestic industry did in fact follow subsequent 
to 1957. If this indeed were the case, it 
speaks ill for the economic efficiency of the 
U.S. cattle industry and its associated 
suppliers. 

For convenience, the marketing situation 
in which these two assumptions are valid 
(that is, domestic market equilibrium- 
external disequilibrium, and constant rates 
of substitution in the domestic market be- 
tween domestic and imported low-grade 
beef) will be referred to as market situation 
I. It is worthwhile to attempt to measure 
the import-price effect under somewhat 
different assumptions if only to obtain some 
idea of how much one is paying for the con- 
venience which these two assumptions 
provide. 


EFFECTS ON U.S. PRICES: MARKET SITUATION II 


The economic environment for the previous 
discussion of beef imports was assumed to 
be one of internal equilibrium and external 
disequilibrium. In the analysis developed 
in this section, the environment will be 
assumed to be characterized by internal dis- 
equilibrium. Reference to figure 2 [not 
printed in the Recorp] may be helpful in 
grasping the meaning of the phrase “inter- 
nal disequilibrium” in the context of the 
cattle market. 

In figure 2, the sloping line labeled D, 
represents the demand function in the mar- 
ket for beef; any point on the line represents 
the maximum quantity of beef which the 
market will absorb at the corresponding 
price, e.g., when the price is equal to P.“ the 
market will absorb no more than an amount 
indicated by the intersection of the vertical 
line S,* with the quantity axis. Demand 
can also be defined, in a converse sense, as a 
schedule of the maximum prices at which 
specified quantities will be absorbed by the 
market during the specified time period, t. 
It is important to realize that the function 
D, separates attainable price-quantity com- 
binations from unattainable combinations. 
Thus, a combination such as that indicated 
by the point “a” is possible, but point “G” is 
not. 

The vertical line S,* is intended to indi- 
cate the amount which sellers in the market 
would like to have available in the market at 
time t. The rationale of this function is 
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founded on the idea of seller profit maximi- 
zation. If, for the moment, we assumed that 
sellers knew both the demand for their prod- 
uct and the costs involved in selling that 
product, there would be some combination of 
quantity and price at which profits would be 
a maximum. Under competitive market 
conditions, of course, knowledge of demand 
on the part of the individual seller is re- 
stricted to market price only, and therefore 
these assumptions may appear to be unreal- 
istic. However, the behavior of an aggre- 
gate of such sellers attempting to maximize 
profits may closely approximate the condi- 
tion imposed by these assumptions. A sup- 
ply function such as S,* will be referred to 
as “desired supply“; it can be described by a 
single variable such as P,*—the price at 
which seller profits will be maximized and 
which, once attained, will be maintained as 
long as the conditions affecting demand and 
cost remain unchanged. In this sense, then, 
P,* can be referred to as “equilibrium price.” 

The meaning of internal equilibrium used 
in reference to market situation I above can 
be stated very simply in terms of figure 1. 
The assumption there was that the actual 
market supply at each and every point of 
time t was equal to supply, i.e., that S,=S,* 
where S, stands for actual supply at t. It is 
clear, then, that (1) any increase in (e,) s as 
a result of imports would depress market 
prices, and (2) that such an influx of imports 
must have originated outside the market. 
This latter point is apparent when one recalls 
the definition of desired supply and equili- 
brium price given above. 

Let us suppose, however, that domestic 
supplies are in fact less than desired supply, 
e.g» S, (fig. 2). This situation is referred to 
as a disequilibrium situation. That it is a 
disequilibrium will be clear if one considers 
the probable course of events as it becomes 
apparent that S, is less than S,*: 

1. Sellers initially set price at P.“ antic- 
ipating that they sell S:* at that price, there- 
by maximizing profits; 

2. However, at a price P:* more of the 
product is demanded than sellers can supply 
and, consequently, inventories are drawn 
down at a faster than anticipated rate; 

3. In order to protect their inventory posi- 
tion, or whatever other indicator which sell- 
ers may use as a measure of stability 1 
sellers raise prices; 

4. This process is continued until prices 
are high enough to equate demand with 
available supply. This final price is indicated 
in figure 2 by Pr. 

It is customary among economists to as- 
sert that the new price is an equilibrium 
price because supply is now equal to demand. 
However, this is not true under the assump- 
tions of this analysis because sellers profits 
are not maximized at P: but, as previously 
indicated at P:*. Therefore, if it is pos- 
sible for sellers to obtain sufficient additional 
supplies to supplement S: they will do so 
because in this manner they can increase 
profits. 

One way of increasing supply beyond the 
domestic supply, S:, is through imports. Let 
us assume that given S:, sufficient imports 
are obtained to increase total supply to S:*. 
The market is now in equilibrium. Has the 
market price P:* been depressed? Obviously 
not, since it was the initial price in the 
market. What has happened, however, is 


12 Since the sellers in this market are not 
producers, 1t is probable that the first indica- 
tion which they receive of deficient supplies 
is an increase in the wholesale prices which 
they have to pay brought about by compe- 
tition among themselves for the restricted 
supply. These increases in costs are then 
passed on to consumers in whole or in part. 
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that price did not increase from P.“ to P.. 
It seems reasonable to assert that starting 
with domestic disequilibrium, imports do 
not depress domestic prices as long as they 
do not exceed the volume required to equate 
actual with desired market supply. Imports 
in excess of this amount, however, do serve 
to depress prices. 

Before proceeding to consider the implica- 
tions of a market situation it may be well 
to emphasize two points: 

1. The existence of imports is the con- 
sequence of a failure on the part of the 
domestic industry to supply the market 
demand. This is not stated in any sense as 
an accusation because the motivations which 
led to the initial disequilibrium are not 
known; and 

2. The economic gains from imports are 
enjoyed not only by the exporter, but are 
shared by the importer and the final con- 
sumer of the product as well. The importer 
benefits through increased profits, and the 
consumer benefits in being able to consume 
more product at a lower price. 

This market situation has been expressed 
mathematically in the following system of 
equations: 


(2) PE EAA +All QHQ) HAP BHAY: 
(3) A= Gi 
(4) -O Ci. Pi) 

Equation (2) represents the demand func- 
tion at time t. Its position varies with 
changes in the value of byproducts and con- 
sumer income. Equation (3) reflects the as- 
sumption that the response in market price 
to a given change in the total supply of low- 
grade beef depends upon the magnitude of 
the disequilibrium existing in the market. 
Equation (4) defines imports as a measure of 
the extent of the disequilibrium.” 

P,* is, of course, an unobserved variable. 
Consequently it becomes necessary to com- 
bine these three equations into some com- 
bination involving only observable variables 
if statistical estimation is to be undertaken. 
This was accomplished in this case by re- 
writing equation 4: 


a) F. (SS) +3 cutee 


and substituting equation (2) defining P:* 
into the right-handed side after inserting the 
definition of A,, from equation (3).* The 
statistically estimated function is: 


(5) Pr=22. o ER] Qe 
—0. peat Qe (QU+Q 1942. eE Qu 
+1.11127030 P;®-+-0.00870322 Y 
0.22155) 


(0.00338) 
+U: 
R3=0.098949929 
11.23456=0.578 
The variables involved haye been defined 
previously. 


A comparison of the statistical measures 
of reliability from equation (5) with those 
of equation (1) indicates that, from a statis- 
tical viewpoint, both equations are of almost 
equal value. Any advantage must be given 
13 The constant, Co in equation (4) repre- 
sents “autonomous” imports—imports which 
would have occurred regardless of domestic 
market conditions. Such imports may con- 
sist of specialty products and other beef 
products not domestically produced. 

it The estimating equation fails to meet the 
usual assumption of least-squares analysis 
if equation (3) is assumed to be stochastic, 
in that the combined error will include a 
term involving the independent variable 
(QtI + etc). 

1 The coefficient of Y is significant at the 
5-percent level; all others at the 1-percent 
level. 
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to equation (5) since it succeeds in “explain- 
ing” 50 percent of the variation in P: which 
equation (1) failed to explain. The esti- 
mated prices from (5) are shown in table 3 
and figure 3 [fig. 3 not printed in the 
RECORD]. 


TABLE 3.—Actual and estimated average price 
received by U.S. farmers for beef cattle, 
1947-62 


[In dollars per hundredweight] 


e price of 
2 


A 


Actual 1 


pl: A Cel 18, 40 +0. 30 

948 22, 25 22, 85 —. 60 

— 19. 80 19. 92 —. 12 

23. 30 22. 99 31 

28. 70 28. 58 12 

24. 30 24. 07 23 

16. 30 16. 68 —.38 

16. 00 15. 93 +. 07 

15. 60 16. 01 —.41 

14. 90 14. 93 —, 03 

17.20 16. 83 ES 

21. 90 21. 01 89 

22. 60 23.24 —. 64 

20. 40 19. 72 +. 68 

20. 20 20. 54 —. 34 

21.30 21. 68 —. 38 

1 Source: Livestock and Meat Statistics,“ 1962. 

Stat. Bul. No. 333, I NR Reporting Service, AMS, 
USDA July 7 9525 

Estimates rwe fe poe Ay ope 5) have been 

multiniion by Consumer Index in order to express 

in current dollars. 


Solution of ‘tne equations defining the re- 
duced-form parameters which have been es- 
timated, yields the following empirical coun- 
terpart to the system of equations (2)—(4): 


Pr A 40314183 OS Qu UIt 
11127030 Pr + 
9 08267 cg 
=0,+0.39486019 (P:— P.) 
„ =0.38486019 2 62946810 


The effects of year-to-year changes in all 
of the variables with the exception of Qu 
and Q,° upon prices can be estimated from 
equation (5) in the same manner as they 
were from equation (1) for market situation 
I. These effects are shown in table 4 for 
the years 1957-58 through 1961-62: 


Taste 4. —Estimated effects of observed 
changes in selected variables upon the 
average price received by U.S. farmers for 
beef cattle 


[In dollars per hundredweight] 
Effect on price of change in— 
Year A 
Qi P. Y: 
+1. 21 +0. 43 —0, 24 
—.40 +. 61 +. 55 
=| tal pa 
+.81 + 26 ti 


The estimates presented in table 1 indi- 
cate that the estimated effects are greater 
for changes in steer beef production (Q:') 
in market situation II than in situation I. 
Changes in byproduct value and disposable 
income have smaller impacts on price. 

In interpreting these figures an example 
or two may prove helpful. In 1959, existing 
market conditions at the beginning of the 
marketing year made additional imports at 
that time price depressing. By the end of 
the marketing year, however, market 
changes occurring during the course of the 
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year were such that imports were no longer 
price depressing. In 1962, the reverse situ- 
ation prevailed. Then, a positive effect can 
be interpreted as indicating the existence 
of a shortage of low-grade beef in the mar- 
ket. The magnitude of the effect indicates 
the inflationary pressure being exerted on 
domestic cattle prices. A negative effect in- 
dicates an oversupply of low-grade beef. 
The magnitude of this effect indicates the 
deflationary effect of excess supplies on do- 
mestic cattle prices.” 

An alternative way of determining 
whether or not imports in a given year were 
depressing on domestic cattle prices is to 
set equation (7) equal to zero, and solve for 
Qi using the actual value for Q:°. The re- 
sulting value of .“ will be neither price de- 
pressing nor price inflating. If actual im- 
ports are greater than the computed value, 
imports were price depressing. If they were 
less than the computed value, imports did 
not affect cattle prices. The results of such 
computations are shown diagrammatically 
in figure 4. The diagonal lines running 
from the vertical to the horizontal axis rep- 
resents the various combinations of Q:° and 
Qe satisfying the equation: 


(8) Qu =% (31.4318— Q*) 


which was obtained from equation (7) in 
the manner prescribed. The various combi- 
nations of Q,* and Q,” occurring during the 
period 1947-62 are plotted as points in the 
field. If a particular combination lies on the 
diagonal line, it would be consistent with 
market equilibrium. If it lies below the line, 
a situation of deficit supply in the domestic 
market is indicated. If the point lies above 
the line, a condition of excess supply existed 
in the market. The excess supply can be 
removed by any combination of reduction in 
Q,° and Q,” which would place the point on 
the diagonal line. It is apparent that of 
the 16 years indicated, market equilibrium 
occurred in only 1 year—1955. In only 3 
years were imports price depressing—1957, 
1958, and 1962." 

A comparison of the estimates of import- 
price effects under the different market situ- 
ations during the period 1958-62, reveals 
some apparent discrepancies. In market sit- 
uation I, the direct effect of the increase in 
imports from 1960 to 1961 was estimated to 
have depressed prices by $0.74 per hundred- 
weight (see table 2). In contrast, the analy- 
sis of market situation II (table 5) shows 
that the increase in imports was not price 
depressing. It will be noted, however, that 
the magnitude of the inflationary pressures 
in the market was reduced. 

The problem of evaluating the price effect 
of changes in domestic cow beef production 
and imports is somewhat more involved in 
the case of situation II than it was in situ- 
ation I. In the latter, a given change in 
either Q! or Q* or their sum, would always 
have the effect of changing price by a con- 
stant amount. For example, a 1 pound per 
capita increase in any of these three variables 
would decrease price by approximately $0.41 
per hundredweight, i.e., the marginal prios 
effect of a one unit change in Q,°, O.. 
(Q:°+Q:1) was always equal to —0.408677: 


1 The hypothesis that a shortage of do- 
mestic beef relative to desired supply results 
in imports, should not be interpreted as a 
hypothesis that the import volume is always 
equal to the difference. Importers may el- 
ther fail to buy adequate supplies, or buy 
more than an amount sufficient to maximize 
profits. 

“Preliminary data indicate that 1963 im- 
port levels were also price depressing, ap- 
proximately equivalent in effect to that in- 
dicated for 1962 in table 5. 
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cents per hundredweight. In contrast, the 
marginal price effects of O, and Q,/ in situ- 
ation II are functions of the levels of Q,* and 
Q; from which the change occurs. The 
equations cod these effects are: 


(6) For changes in Q:*; Ge . 0 08267041 Q7 18 


For changes in P =2.59834616—0,08260741 
(7) changes in Orr: e = 2057.0 

As long as the quantity of imports re- 
mains unchanged, the effect of a given 
change in Q+* is constant. The same cannot 
be said of the effect of a given change in 
imports. As soon as Q; changes, the mag- 
nitude of the price effect also changes. Since 
the volume of imports has been postulated 
to depend upon the difference between actu- 
al and desired cow beef production, it has 
been concluded that the appropriate indi- 
cator of import impact is to compute the 
marginal price effects at the beginning and 
conclusion of a given marketing year. These 
estimates are presented in table 5: 


Taste 5.—Marginal import-price effects at 
beginning and ending of marketing years, 
1957-62 

[In dollars per hundredweight] 


Marginal tot pels effect 


End of year 2 


1 Eo 
9 Q and Q; 
Computed from “equation (7) using current year’s 
Er ian Qe and Qu. 


uted * equation (7) using previous year’s 


While there are no other directly contra- 
dictory results, the magnitudes of the price 
effects under alternative I are consistently 
greater than under situation II. The excep- 
tion occurred during 1959 when the esti- 
mated effect under I was to all intents equal 
to the inflationary pressure indicated in 
table 5. 

Although these results may appear to be 
contradictory, they are exactly what one 
could expect as a result of the specification 
of the market situations. During 1961, the 
assumption of domestic market equilibrium 
(situation I), disturbed by an increase in im- 
port volume, leads automatically to a reduc- 
tion in cattle prices. Under situation II, an 
increase in imports will not necessarily de- 
press prices. The extent of the market dis- 
equilibrium in 1961 was sufficiently great to 
permit the market to absorb the increased 
import volume without depressing price, 
thereby moving the market closer to an 
equilibrium position. 

Similar interpretations are in order for the 
other results observed. The increase in im- 
port volume in 1958 which resulted in such 
a large decrease in cattle prices under situa- 
tion I, was only partially deflationary under 
situation II. A large part of the increase in 
import volume which occurred was absorbed 
in moving from a market disequilibrium 
position to one of equilibrium. Only after 
these market needs were met could imports 
become price depressing. 

Obviously, the conclusion which one 
reaches concerning the effects of changes in 


18 The mathematical symbol ¿P/5Qc indicat. 
ing the instantaneous rate of change in price 
with respect to cow beef production has been 
employed here. 
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import volume on cattle prices in the U.S. 
market depends upon the assumptions which 
one is willing to make as to the motivations 
of the buyers and sellers in the market, both 
domestic and foreign. Only two of many 
possible assumptions of market performance 
have been discussed here. To be more ex- 
act, only one market mechanism has been 
employed since market situation I is merely 
a special case of the more general formula- 
tion referred to as market situation II. In 
view of the more general nature of the latter 
model, and the more realistic nature of the 
assumptions involved, one may wish to use 
caution when embracing the conclusions of 
an analysis as simple in conception as that 
involved in market situation I. 


APPLICATION TO IMPORT POLICY 


In concluding this report, a brief note con- 
cerning the possibility of using the model 
embodied in equation (5), or one with simi- 
lar properties, in reaching decisions regard- 
ing beef import policy may be in order. As- 
suming that some system of import quotas 
might be adopted by the U.S. Government, 
the question arises concerning the level at 
which such quotas should be established, 
Although many criteria may be employed in 
making this determination, one set which has 
a number of desirable features would be that 
the quota established should provide that: 

1. Producers should not be subjected to 
competition from imports which are price 
depressing, but at the same time, 

2. Income transfers from other agents in 
the marketing system and/or from consumers 
to producers as a consequence of inadequate 
market supplies should be avoided. 

Such a quota, naturally, would have to 
vary with changing conditions of supply and 
demand in the domestic market if these 
objectives were to be met. 

The criteria stated above are essentially 
those conditions which satisfy market equi- 
librium in market situation II discussed 
above. To implement such a policy, the 
Federal agency empowered to set the quota 
would first make an estimate of the per 
capita supply of domestic cow beef for the 
quota period. Then equation (8) could be 
used to determine the per capita supply 
of imported beef required to make the mar- 
ginal import-price effect equal to zero. Con- 
verting this per capita estimate to total vol- 
ume by multiplying by population would 
establish the quota. 

Periodic recomputation of equation (5), 
substituting data as it becomes available 
for the observations most distant in time; 
e.g., 1963 data included and 1947 data re- 
moved when estimating the 1964 quota, 
would serve to prevent the livestock industry 
and consuming public from 
shackled to some historical base not neces- 
sarily characteristic of the changing world 
of consumer taste and production technol- 
ogy. 

An example of how such a procedure 
would have operated during the period com- 
mencing in the fourth quarter 1961 through 
fourth quarter 1963 has been worked out for 
illustrative purposes. Quarterly data on 
number of cattle slaughtered, etc., were em- 
ployed to obtain estimates of quarterly cow 
beef production which were multiplied by 
4 and divided by U.S. quarterly popula- 
tion eating out of domestic food supplies. 
The resulting estimates indicated the annual 
rate of per capita cow beef production in 
each of the nine quarters under considera- 
tion. These estimates are presented in table 
6, together with the estimated equilibrium 
level of per capita imports (Q:/*) computed 
from equation (8). In the fourth column, 
Q:'* has been converted to total pounds by 
multiplying e“ by the population during 
the corresponding quarter, This latter fig- 
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ure is the suggested quota for the quarter at 
an annual rate and must be divided by 4 
to obtain the quota for the quarter. 

In table 7, actual import volume (includ- 
ing meat equivalent of live animals im- 
ported) is compared with the estimated 
equilibrium import levels. The estimated 
import-price effects have been computed 
from equation (7) and are also shown in 
table 7. These pertain, of course, to the 
effects which actually were exerted on the 
domestic market; under the quotas com- 
puted above, the negative effects would have 
been, presumably, eliminated and the corre- 
sponding entries would be zero. 

Some of the advantages of quotas deter- 
mined in this manner are demonstrated by 
this example. First, the quota is flexible, 
changing automatically with changes in the 
market environment. Insofar as imports 
tend to move in concert with domestic cow 
beef production over the course of the mar- 
keting year—the data in tables 6 and 7 seem 
to support this contention—the suggested 
quotas may exert a contraseasonal effect in 
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the market, Thus, the quota increases when 
domestic production is at its seasonal low 
(II quarter) but decreases when production 
reaches its seasonal high (IV quarter): 


TaBLe 6.—Estimated per capita production 
of cow beef, equilibrium per capita imports 
and suggested quota, by quarters at an- 
nual rates, quarter IV, 1961, through 
quarter IV, 1963 


Estimated | Estimated 


per capita equilib- 
Year and quarter | cow Dee rium . 
production capita beef 
(pounds) imports 
(pounds) 
17.3 7.1 1, 286 
14.7 8.4 1, 527 
14.1 8.7 1,587 
16.8 7.3 1,345 
18.0 6.7 1,240 
13.8 8.8 1, 634 
13.0 9.2 1,714 
15.2 8.1 1,514 
17.2 7.1 1, 334 
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TABLE 7.—Estimated quarterly beef imports, 
suggested quarterly quotas, and estimated 
marginal import- price effects (annual 
dd by quarters, IV, 1961 through IV, 

3 


Estimated Estimated 
quarterly | Suggested | marginal 
Year and bee import import- 
quarter 9 quota price effect 
(million (million (dollars 
pounds) pounds) | hund 
weight) 
341.2 321.5 —0. 07 
392.5 381.8 —0, 04 
334, 2 396.8 +0. 23 
455,0 330. 2 —0, 42 
535. 8 210,0 —0, 81 
445.0 408. 5 —0.13 
400,0 428,5 +0. 10 
550. 5 378.5 —0. 61 
550. 5 333. 5 —0. 77 


1 Estimated total imports reported here were 1,717, 
000 pounds in 1463; as reported in Livestock and 4 Mest 
18 ton 00 Pond MS, 2 November 1963, they were 


APPENDIX TABLE 1.—Data employed in estimating price equations (1) and (5) 


Average pase 
receive 
U.S. farmers; 
ttle 


Year 


PESRESSSSSERBORE 
SSSSSSSSSSSsseus 


Imports of beef 
U.S. produc- | U.S. produc- | and veal (in- roduct Personal U.S. popula- 
tion of steer tion of cow cluding meat allowance disposable tion eating out Consumer 
and heifer beef | and bull beef | equivalent of (dollars income of civilian price index 
million (million live ani per hundred- (billions eet, Apr. | (1957-59=100) 
pounds) pounds) million weight) of dollars) millions) 
pounds) 
7, 564 4, 025 64 6. 30 168. 3 77.8 
6, 495 3, 694 356 6. 60 186. 9 83.8 
7,412 2. 970 254 5. 40 189. 7 83.0 
7,235 3, 150 505 6.30 207.7 83.8 
6, 543 2, 978 575 8.50 227.5 90.5 
7, 482 2, 935 476 5. 50 238.7 92.5 
9, 760 3, 746 333 4.20 252. 5 93. 2 
10, 031 4,121 267 4.00 256. 9 93.6 
10, 251 4,449 322 3.70 274,4 93.3 
11, 262 4, 369 254 3.70 292. 9 94.7 
11, 208 4, 086 616 4.00 308, 8 98.0 
10, 894 3,192 1, 249 4.50 317.9 100.7 
11, 278 2, 884 254 5.10 337.1 101. 5 
12, 387 3, 012 938 4.20 349. 4 103. 1 
18, 137 2, 753 1, 287 4. 50 363. 6 104. 2 
12, 2,922 1,725 4.80 382, 9 105 4 


ds of steer bee ef, production of cow beef, = alse of beef: Livestock and 


Meat Situation, AMS, USDA, November 1963, 


Byproduct allowance: (1947-61) Farm Retell Pri Price Spreads for Food Products, 
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METHOD OF ESTIMATING PRICE EFFECT AssuM- 
ING Domestic Cow BEEF SuppLY 1958-62 
EQUAL To TOTAL SUPPLY OF Low-GRADE 
BEEF Less 1957 IMPORT VOLUME 
It is assumed that imports in each year 

from 1958 through 1962 are equal to 3.7 

pounds per capita but that total supply of 

low-grade beef is equal to the actual amount 
absorbed by the market: 

(1) Q':—3.7=Additional cow beef produc- 
tion per capita required (AQ°’:). 

(2) AQ*:XPopulation:=Total additional 

cow beef production required (A“). 

(3) ge, Average dressed weight, cows, 

Chicago: Increase in cow slaughter (A:). 
(4) Cows and heifers (2 years old and 

over) on farms, January 1 (other) n- AN. 

Adjusted January 1 inventory (1't41). 

(5) 1'+,¿XCalves born per owa Adjusted 
beef calf crop (C't41). 

(6) Lu Calves born per cow: = Actual beef 
calf crop (Cts). 


1 The indicated import-price effects imply 
annual values of —$0.22 and — $0.35 for 1962 
and 1963, respectively. These results can be 
considered as indicative of the magnitude 
of the effects of market disequilibrium dur- 
ing relatively short periods of time. 


(7) Number of calves commercially 
slaughtered++,-+ Total calf crop (including 
dairy calves) ++, Percent of calf crop slaugh- 
teredt+. 

(8) (Ctu—C'tn) XPercent of calf crop 
slaughtered a =reduction in calf slaughter 
(AC). 

(9) AC*++: Number of calves slaughtered 
percent reduction in veal production. 

(10) Actual veal production ux (100— per- 
cent reduction in veal production) +100= 
adjusted veal production (Pi). 

(11) C’raXpercent of calf crop slaugh- 
tered=adjusted calf slaughter t. 

(12) CH- adjusted calf slaughter:,,—ad- 
justed steer slaughter , (S't+2). 

(13) Cu (100 - percent of calf crop 
slaughtered) un actual steer slaughter 
(Stra). 

(14) 100.0—(S't+2+St+2) X100=percent re- 
duction in steer beef production. 

(15) Actual steer beef production ts. (100 
—percent reduction in steer beef production 
t+2) +100=adjusted steer beef productions: 
(PY 142). 

(16) P. P total adjusted steer beef 
and veal production. 

(17) Total adjusted steer beef and veal 
production + population O,. 

Since the increase in domestic cow beef 
production exactly offsets the decrease 


assumed for imports, no change in price from 
this source is involved. 

(18) P'":—P+=-—0.33417939 (%, -); Q” 
is less than “.: thus, P'1>Pt. 


[From the American Cattleman] 
CATILEMEN ANSWER IMPORTERS 


(NorE.—On November 20, 1963, the Senate 
Committee on Finance adopted a resolution 
the U.S. Tariff Commission to con- 
duct an investigation, in accordance with 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, of the 
conditions of competition in the United 
States between beef produced in the United 
States and in foreign countries. A public 
hearing was ordered by the Commission and 
held April 28-May 6, 1964. Attorneys for the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
Josiah G. Holland and William D. Embree, 
Jr., of Holland & Hart, Denver, submitted the 
following brief on behalf of the cattlemen.) 


SCOPE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Beef cattle are produced in every State of 
the Nation. Of the 3,703,894 farms reported 
by the USDA, 2,674,176 raised cattle. 

Of the total land resources available for 
agriculture (1.4 billion acres) over 73 percent 
is utilized for grazing purposes. Most of this 
land is suitable for no other commercial use, 
and unless so used becomes unproductive. 
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The major portion of these grazing lands is 
used by cattle. 

The cash moneys received by farmers from 
sales of cattle and calves is the largest sin- 
gle source of income in agriculture. The 
income from this source exceeds the aggre- 
gate amount received from the so-called basic 
crops—cotton, corn, peanuts, rice, wheat, and 
tobacco. 

Agriculture has the highest investment 
per worker of any industry. Also since it is 
a low dollar earner it spends a high propor- 
tion of its income for goods and services. It 
is the largest single user of steel, lumber, 
electricity, petroleum products, and many 
other items. It is a very large consumer of 
corn and other feed grains which have been 
in constant surplus supply. Any setback to 
the cattle industry has the immediate ef- 
fect of compounding the surplus grain prob- 
lem. 

From these and other similar facts it is 
certain that any reduction in the income of 
the cattle producers and feeders for what- 
ever reason is immediately felt throughout 
the national economy. 

SERIOUS FINANCIAL SITUATION 

The total supply (including imports) of 
beef and veal in the United States was 
greater in 1963 than in 1962 and marketing 
of cattle in 1963 was considerably higher. 
Nevertheless, the total cash receipts from 
these increased sales were less in 1963 than 
in 1962. We need to review only briefly 
price declines for certain classes of cattle 
to see the economic strain under which the 
domestic beef cattle business is laboring. 
Comparing April 1964 with April 1962, 
average prices for Choice steers in Chicago 
were down 22 percent; Choice stocker and 
feeder prices in Kansas City were down 14 
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percent; Good and Choice calf prices in Kan- 
sas City were down 14 percent, and utility 
cow prices in Chicago were down 8 percent. 

What do these price drops mean to an 
average rancher? The accompanying table 
indicates the economic crisis brought on by 
these disastrous price declines. His gross 
income has declined by 9.9 percent. The 
table compares prices in April 1962 with 
April 1964. The price outlook this fall is 
for even lower prices for all classes of cattle 
(Livestock and Meat Situation, USDA, May 
1964). This future reduction in income for 
the rancher will reduce further the already 
low return on his investment. Few people 
realize that cattle ranch investment returns 
are approximately 2 percent. 

The rancher received $12.30 less per cow, 
$15.60 less per calf and $25.56 less per head 
for other stockers and feeders in 1963 than 
he did in 1962. 

The feeder also has suffered severe price 
declines. His actual losses head have 
ranged from $30 to $70 on all fat cattle he 
sold in 1963. 

The inventory values of all cattle from 
January 1963 to January 1964 show an 
additional reduction of $1.197 billion. 

These substantial losses were the result of 
a number of causes, of which a major one 
was the excessive beef and veal imports. 

Although economists maintain that im- 
ports will decline when domestic cattle prices 
go down, the U.S. cattle industry found that, 
even though their prices went down mate- 
rially, imports reached record heights. Un- 
less these imports are properly controlled, 
prices for cattle, already distorted, will be 
further distorted, making it virtually impos- 
sible for the American producer and feeder 
to maintain or, later, to recoup his historical 
market. 


Typical 100-cow herd—Gross income 


15 cows X1,000 pounds= 15,000 pounds. 
1 bull X1,400 pounds=1,400 pounds 
43 steers X430 pounds= 18,490 pounds 
28 heifers 400 pounds=11,200 pounds. 


April 1962 April 1964 
Price per Price 
hundred- Income hundred Income 
weight weight 

ETNE $15.55 | $2, 332. 50 $13.75 $2, 062. 50 
18. 00 252. 00 19, 25 269. 50 
27.60 5, 103. 24 25. 30 4, 677. 97 
od 25. 60 2,867. 20 22, 30 2, 497. 60 
9, 507. 57 
9.9 
24.5 


IMPORTS DON’T REALLY BENEFIT CONSUMER 


The increasingly large volume of imports 
has had the effect of sending cows, bulls 
and two-way cattle back to the herd or the 
feedlot because the packer has not been ag- 
gressively bidding in the marketplace for 
these animals. 

The addition of excessive imports to our 
normal commercial cow slaughter has dis- 
torted domestic production by reducing the 
normal slaughter of cows, bulls and two-way 
cattle. 

It must be strongly emphasized, the domes- 
tic industry does not ask that beef imports 
be shut off, but only that they be limited to 
their average during the five highest beef im- 
port years in history—1959-64, inclusive. 
Over 1.2 billion pounds carcass weight equiv- 
alent would be allowed to enter annually. 
This would permit the influences of supply 
and demand to become operative once again 
and allow the normal adjustments of cattle 
population in the domestic industry. 

The contention of the importers is that 
imports of lean frozen beef are blended with 

from fed domestic carcasses, en- 
hancing the value of domestic fed beef. The 
best answer to this is that the same result 


can be obtained if the fat trimmings are 
blended with domestic lean beef. Marvin 
Gibson in a statement shows the loss to the 
processor, if no lean meat were available, 
domestic or imported, to blend with these 
trimmings. Obviously, with the large im- 
ports allowable under our requested quota 
and the potential domestic supply of manu- 
facturing meat, the necessary lean meat will 
be available. Further, the consistent levels 
in the price of hamburgers, frankfurters and 
luncheon meat and the present price of 
cattle would indicate that none of the eco- 
nomic advantages of such a blending have 
been passed on to the consumer or passed 
back to the producer. 

Using a formula based on Dr. Harold 
Breimyer's study, “Demand and Price for 
Meat,” USDA Technical Bulletin 1253, that 
a 1-percent increase in the supply of beef 
has the effect of decreasing prices 1 percent, 
the estimated direct dollar loss to the U.S. 
beef producer for 1963 due to foreign im- 
ports is $341 million. This estimate is con- 
servative. 

The following formula gives a close ap- 
proximation to losses from sales sustained 
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by the U.S. cattle industry as a direct result 
of imports: 
U.S. beef and veal production, 
1962 (million pounds) 
Beef imports (not including 
live animals (million 
PONLE) Leo morosos 
Total beef supply (million 
pounds) 
Population, 
(lhnen)... see 
Per capita supply of beef and 
veal (pounds) 
Imports of beef and veal, 1963 
(million pounds) 
July 1, 


Imports per capita (item 6+ 
item 7) (pounds 
Percent increase in per capita 
supplies over 1962 resulting 
from imports in 1963 (item 
8510: 3 
Percent 1963 price reduced be- 
cause of imports in 1963 
(item: DO) Sr — 
Average price of beef cattle, 
1962 at Chicago (hundred- 
W E 
Amount 1963 price reduced 
(item 10 & item 11) (hun- 
diod weight) .... 
Total beef and veal produc- 
tion, 1963 (million pounds) 
Dollar loss to US. producers 
in 1963 attributed to imports 
(item 12xitem 13)-.------= $341, 040, 000 


The claim of the importers that the per 
capita demand for manufacturing meat will 
continue to increase materially is open to 
question. Many economists feel that as per 
capita income increases, purchases of the 
more expensive cuts will increase and the 
dietary habits of low income groups will be 
upgraded. Furthermore, it is misleading to 
assume that all manufacturing beef bene- 
fits low income families. Many of these 
items are convenience foods and are quite 
expensive. 

The importers claim that imported beef 
has benefited the American consumer. It 
has been shown that prices of hamburgers, 
frankfurters, and luncheon meats have been 
relatively constant during the heavy years of 
imports. 

INTERRELATIONSHIP OF BEEF INDUSTRY 


A large part of the evidence introduced at 
the hearing was devoted to the contention of 
brokers, packers, processors, and beef export- 
ing countries (the importers) that the U.S. 
beef industry consists of two distinct and in- 
dependent segments—fed beef consisting of 
finished cattle, and lean beef consisting of 
old breeding stock, discarded as no longer 
useful for breeding purposes. This latter 
category, “lean beef,” the importers call a by- 
product of the U.S. beef industry, the market 
for which is insignificant to the industry as 
a whole. 

The American cattleman takes quite the 
opposite view; 1.e., that this so-called byprod- 
uct, which consists not only of older breeding 
stock but also of two-way cattle and rough 
cuts from fed beef, represents an integral 
part of the industry which cannot be affected 
without affecting the entire industry, and 
that this part of the industry yields him a 
substantial portion of his income as a pro- 
ducer of beef. 

Clearly, the prime indicator as to whether 
segments of an industry exist independently 
of one another is the effect which the price 
of one has upon the price of another. In the 
case of fed beef and lean beef the findings of 
the Economic Research Service of the USDA 
show a clear interrelationship. The findings 
are that imports have an effect not only on 
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1, 445 
17, 756 
187 


$21.30 


$1.96 
17, 400 
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the price of cow beef but also on the price of 
choice steers. If imports in the year 1963 
were rolled back to the 1957 level, choice steer 
prices would have been $1.20 to $1.60 hun- 
dredweight higher. These figures clearly sup- 
port the contention that beef is beef in what- 
ever form it is put on the market. They fur- 
ther support the statement figuratively 
made by economists that beef is its own worst 
competitor. 

The above demonstrates the price relation- 
ship between fed beef and lean beef. The im- 
pact of imports on lean beef which is directly 
competitive with imported beef is, of course, 
much greater. Imported beef can be pro- 
duced and sold more cheaply than domestic 
lean beef. This results in driving down the 
price of domestic lean beef, causing the 
American cattleman to lose money which he 
badly needs to keep his head above water. 
The importers contend that this loss is insig- 
nificant, when compared to the cattleman’s 
overall income. The facts reveal that quite 
the reverse is true. The annual income 
which a cattleman receives from the sale of 
this so-called byproduct amounts to approx- 
imately 25 percent of his gross income from 
the sale of his beef animals. This is demon- 
strated in the gross income table. 

The importers made considerable effort 
to show that recent imports have not af- 
fected domestic lean beef market prices. 
This is to an extent true and for reasons 
which are very alarming insofar as the fu- 
ture of the domestic lean beef market is 
concerned. Very briefly, these reasons are 
that following a substantial liquidation of 
breeding herds in 1957 because of drought, 
there existed a relative dearth of cows and 
bulls which opened up a temporary hole in 
the lean beef market. This hole was 
promptly filled by the importers who then 
started on a program of expansion designed 
virtually to eliminate domestic lean beef. In 
this they were unwittingly assisted by some 
American cattlemen who were trying to build 
back their drought-shattered breeding herds 
in some areas. In so doing, they retained 
breeding stock, and slaughter of this type 
of animal remained relatively low. 

In other areas other cattlemen were cull- 
ing their herds at normal rates and shipping 
them to market expecting packers to buy 
them for slaughter as usual. Had the normal 
price relationships existed for culled cows 
and two-way cattle, and packers bid normally 
for them, these cattle would have been killed. 
However, since the packers did not kill these 
animals they went back to the country to 
swell the ranks in the breeding pastures and 
feedlots. Also it was only normal for the 
cattleman, trying to save himself and his 
family from bankruptcy, to maximize his 
income by expanding his production. Thus 
there was no “callous disregard” of the pub- 
lic’s desire for lean meat as asserted by 
Sidney M. Washer of the Importer’s Council. 

DOMESTIC INDUSTRY CAN SUPPLY DEFICIENCY 

The principal argument of the beef im- 
porters, domestic and foreign, is oriented 
toward the claim that imported lean frozen 
beef is absolutely necessary to supply the 
manufacturing grade of beef and that if 
there were no imports the supply of ham- 
burgers, frankfurters, etc., would be wholly 
inadequate to meet the growing demand for 
those products. They claim prices for cows 
would go “over the moon” and this market 
for beef would be taken over by other cheap 
protein foods. 

This argument ignores the fact that the 
American cattle industry is not asking for 
a wiping out of beef imports but merely a 
cutback of 28 percent below the 1963 figure 
(the highest year) to an amount equal to 
the average for 1959 to 1963, inclusive (the 
5 highest years). 
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The beef cow population is at its alltime 
high. The cow slaughter 1959-63 was only 
about two-thirds that of the previous 5-year 
period, 1954-58. This is indicative of the in- 
fluence of imports on the domestic industry. 

Assuming federally inspected cow slaugh- 
ter in 1964 equals the average for 1954-58, it 
will be 6.025 million head. Adopting Mr. 
Gibson's assumption that 75 percent of the 
beef from these carcasses winds up in manu- 
facturing meat channels, the manufacturing 
meat so produced domestically will be 2.25 
billion pounds. The actual domestic pro- 
duction from federally inspected cow slaugh- 
ter in 1963 was 1.59 billion pounds. There- 
fore, a return in 1964 to more normal domes- 
tic cow slaughter will increase domestic pro- 
duction of manufacturing meat by 660 mil- 
lion pounds. 

The 28 percent decrease in imported beef 
asked for by the cattlemen would reduce 
the 1964 imports 470 million pounds below 
the 1963 level. These figures are enough 
to show conclusively the ability of the domes- 
tic industry to fill the gap. However, it 
should be pointed out that the 660-million- 
pound figure does not include the other do- 
mestic sources of manufacturing meat—non- 
federally inspected cow slaughter, two-way 
cattle, fed beef and bulls. 

No attempt will be made in this brief 
to review the lengthy testimony on this 
phase of the case. Cattlemen faced with 
the economic realities of the situation testi- 
fied that the falling off of production of beef 
of this grade was caused by the ever-increas- 
ing imports which killed the domestic slaugh- 
ter market for the cows and two-way cattle, 
and that packers’ orders for these animals 
had become few and far between. 

The four economic experts for the im- 
porters all testified that the complete, sub- 
stantial or “great” elimination of the im- 
ports would create a gap that could not be 
filled domestically, which would create 
shortages and substantially raise the cost 
of manufactured meat to the consumer, 
However, none of these experts was able to 
testify that a cutback of imports to the aver- 
age of the 1959-63 period would have such 
effect. 

Glen Allen in his statement confines his 
predictions of increased prices and decreased 
consumption to an “elimination” of imports 
and to the substitution of “all or a major 
portion of beef imports with domestic pro- 
duction.” 

Marvin Gibson stated, in substance, a cut- 
back of imports to the 1959-63 average could 
be filled domestically. He doesn’t believe 
the cattlemen will do it, but “if you do, you 
have solved your problem.” The gap con- 
templated by the additional voluntary cut- 
backs for 1964 will either be supplied “by 
the domestic market or the prices will go up 
to where you will discourage consumption.” 
There will be much more of a market for 
slaughter cows if there is a diminution of 
imports. 

Mrs. Doris D. Nichols, representing New 
Zealand and Ireland, in her written state- 
ment made the claim that certain detrimen- 
tal effects would be felt by manufacturers 
and the consuming public if imports were 
greatly reduced. Asked on cross-examina- 
tion what percentage of reduction would be 
great enough, she was unable to answer and 
begged the question by stating it would 
have to be great enough to cause the effects 
described. 

Mrs. Nichols further stated prices of ham- 
burger would not increase “if domestic pro- 
duction can step in and take care of it,” 
and that prices will go up in 1964 “unless 
there is a sudden increase in the domestic 
production of the kind of meat that is im- 

»» 


Dr. Harold F. Breimyer, also representing 
New Zealand, made the following statements 
in substance on cross: tion: 
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Sales for manufacturing meat are a sub- 
stantial part of the cattleman’s income. 
“The cow slaughter has been below normal 
and, therefore, is expected to increase.” The 
cows (necessary to fill the gap caused by a 
cutback in imports) are in the herds. He 
cannot estimate to what extent cow slaugh- 
ter will increase, but “every prospect is that 
it will increase.” 

UNITED STATES MOST IMPORTANT MARKET 

Uncontradicted evidence has been submit- 
ted to the Commission demonstrating that 
at the present time the countries exporting 
the largest amount of beef and veal have 
channeled the bulk of these products into 
the United States, In 1963 Australia ex- 
ported 85 percent of its beef to the United 
States, New Zealand over 90 percent, and Ire- 
land 50 percent. These countries are aware 
that the cattle industry of the United States 
is in serious straits, as evidenced by the 
quota agreements entered into between them 
and the United States. It has been alleged 
by these countries that these agreements 
were entered into not because they felt that 
the American cattleman’s problem was cre- 
ated by imports, but only because they rec- 
ognized that the American cattleman was in 
difficult straits for entirely different reasons 
and that it was their desire to cooperate with 
him. However, American cattlemen feel that 
these agreements are of little help and rep- 
resent small sacrifice to the signatory coun- 
tries. 

Recognizing that the agreements do not 
give the relief requested by the American cat- 
tlemen, the signatory countries went to con- 
siderable lengths at the hearings to create 
the impression that exports from their coun- 
tries to the United States in the future 
would fall considerably below the amounts 
allowable under those agreements. Evidence 
was introduced that these countries are vig- 
orously attempting to obtain new markets 
and to expand present markets in countries 
other than the United States. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Mitchell, chief executive officer of 
the Australian Meat Board, stated in sub- 
stance that a very strong demand due to 
shortage of supply for beef was developing 
in the United Kingdom and the European 
Continent with the result that the Austral- 
jan Meat Board, after a survey of the 
situation, felt that during 1964 their exports 
to the United States would be 25 percent 
less than in 1963. Neither Mr, Mitchell nor 
J. L. Shute, chairman of the Australian 
Meat Board, testified that Australia has any 
firm agreements with any country or coun- 
tries whereby Australia can export to them 
25 percent of the meat it has previously been 
exporting to the United States. 

With respect to New Zealand, the record 
is filled with the same type of optimistic 
generalities concerning the efforts being 
made to open up new beef markets in oth- 
er countries. Similarly, nothing in the rec- 
ord indicates that any concrete arrange- 
ments have been made with other countries 
which would insure New Zealand a market 
to which it could ship quantities of beef 
significantly reducing the amount now being 
shipped to the United States. 


[Before the U.S. Tariff Commission, No. 44] 


BRIEF SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


In the matter of Beef and Beef Products 
under section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


On November 20, 1963, the Committee on 
Finance of the U.S. Senate adopted a reso- 
lution directing the U.S. Tariff Commission to 
conduct an investigation, in accordance with 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, of the 
conditions of competition in the United 
States between beef and beef products pro- 
duced in the United States and in foreign 
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countries. A public hearing was ordered by 
the Commission on November 26, and was 
held on April 28, 29, 30, and May 1, 5, 6, 1964. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senators 
talk about reciprocal trade. Where is 
the reciprocity? There is none in situa- 
tions such as this. That is the kind of 
discrimination to which the American 
consumer and the American producer 
have been subjected for many years, with 
the sanction and approval of the Depart- 
ment of State and the White House. 
The time has come for Congress to step 
up to the line and fulfill its legislative 
duty. 4 

I do not intend to sit here and vote 
to liquidate the legitimate rights and 
interests of American agriculture. The 
time has come for the farmers, the con- 
sumers, and the businessmen of the 
country to put Congress on the spot. 

Let us hear no more about the argu- 
ment of political expediency—the argu- 
ment that we had better wait until the 
election is over. The American people 
are entitled to action before the election. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
take the legislative steps necessary to 
protect the economic interests of the 
American people first. The Mansfield 
bill will make a contribution to that end. 
The Hruska amendment, if offered, will 
make a contribution to it. 

But I will not sit in the Senate and 
vote to give away the economic interest 
and rights of the American people on 
the basis of any such unsound argument 
to the effect that we might lose some 
friends in Europe, Japan, and elsewhere. 
Those countries have demonstrated by 
one discriminatory act after another 
against the best economic interests of 
the American people, that they are not 
economic friends. They seek only to 
exploit us and take advantage of us. 

As Members of Congress, we have a 
solemn trust to proceed to enact legis- 
lation that will protect the economic 
interests of the American people first. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
is withdrawn, 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
yield time to me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes on the bill to the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana to H.R. 1839 to limit imports of 
beef and veal. 

Recent information from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that U.S. 
imports of beef and veal through April 
of this year are 11 percent below a year 
ago. Moreover, the Department is cur- 
rently predicting that total 1964 im- 
ports of beef and veal might be as much 
as a quarter below the heavy shipments 
of last year. 

Choice cattle prices in Chicago for the 
past 2 weeks have held at around $25 a 
hundred, and prices in the past month 
have strengthened appreciably. Farm 
spokesman are predicting a further up- 
ward trend in beef prices in the com- 
ing weeks. 
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From this one might infer that cattle- 
men are “over the hump”—that the 
Government's agreements with leading 
beef export countries have succeeded in 
restoring a degree of stability to the 
domestic livestock industry. One might 
infer, too, that the Senate is wasting 
its time on the Mansfield amendment to 
H.R. 1839 which would limit imports 
of beef and veal to 1959-63 average 
levels. 

But there is another side to what looks 
like a rosy picture—cattlemen are not by 
a long shot in a comfortable situation. 

Last month was the first month when 
prices have recovered anywhere near 
1963 levels; May average prices for 
Choice steers at Chicago were only $20.52 
per hundred—9 percent below a year ago. 
For the first quarter of this year, Choice 
steer prices were almost 13 percent below 
the first quarter a year ago. 

It is true that the import situation has 
shown some improvement—imports are 
down at the present time. But have for- 
eign suppliers cut back shipments to im- 
prove their image in the eyes of Ameri- 
can cattlemen? Are they “over-honor- 
ing” the agreements to reduce shipments 
to 1962-63 levels? There is ample evi- 
dence that our cattlemen are being given 
a breather from heavy imports simply 
because the demand for beef in Europe 
has risen in the past few months. 
Australian and New Zealand beef is cur- 
rently filling a demand which has been 
traditionally supplied by Argentina, and 
that country is, at the moment, “out’” 
of the market. 

Argentina’s cattlemen are currently 
paying the price for a series of ill-con- 
sidered government actions, as well as 
last year’s severe drought, which brought 
that country to its present unhappy con- 
dition. Mondays and Tuesdays in 
Argentina are at present “beefless” days, 
and fish is being pushed. 

So this Argentina disaster—not the 
agreements with Australia and New Zea- 
land—has given our cattlemen a tem- 
porary breather. I say “temporary” 
breather because, sooner or later, the 
cattle industry in Argentina will recover, 
and her cattlemen will be in a position 
to recapture their European markets. 

American cattlemen still have about 
as many cattle on feed as a year ago. 
Fortunately, pasture conditions have 
been favorable, and this has allowed 
cattlemen some discretion in marketing 
their cattle. But what would be the 
situation if widespread drought afflicted 
our major feeding areas? Farmers then 
would be forced to resort to heavy mar- 
ketings, and the very temporary recent 
gains would be wiped out. 

Our cattlemen tread a razor’s edge, 
and such a disaster would have a terrible 
impact on the whole of our agricultural 
economy. 

Senator MANSFIELD’s amendment to 
limit imports of beef to the more realistic 
level which prevailed in 1959-63 is the 
very least we can do to assure cattlemen 
that we have not abandoned them. 

We have heard a lot of talk in the past 
year about the public interest and our 
foreign trade policy. It is difficult for 
me to see that we must leave our doors 
wide open to satisfy possible criticism 
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from abroad, and require our livestock 
industry to absorb all of the shock which 
our open trade policy requires of the 
domestic economy. 

I reiterate my support for Senator 
MANSFIELD’s amendment; the livestock 
industry supports it, large numbers of 
Members of Congress favor it, and equity 
demands it. 

We who represent woolgrowing or 
wool-processing States have seriously 
considered asking that wool textiles be 
added to the Mansfield amendment. 
After some thought, we have decided not 
to press that action at this time. The 
administration has given every evidence 
of understanding the extent to which 
wool textile imports are hurting the do- 
mestic wool industry, and has been moy- 
ing to provide some relief. We want to 
give the administration a free hand to 
do whatever can be done through ad- 
ministrative action. But many of us do 
feel that if some of the burden of heavy 
imports cannot be lifted from the do- 
mestic wool industry, we shall be obliged 
to seek legislative relief at a later date. 

I support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Montana. I hope the 
Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I probably shall not 
take all of the 5 minutes, but I wish to 
say a few things about the importance of 
the bill before the Senate. 

Among other things, the entire Repub- 
lican Party has recognized this situation, 
because action is recommended to curb 
disruptive beef imports in section 3 of 
the 1964 Republican platform, to substi- 
tute meaningful safeguards against ir- 
reparable injury to any domestic indus- 
try by disruptive surges of imports, as in 
the case of beef. It mentions other prod- 
ucts. 

I subscribe to the opinion expressed 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], that we have had one problem 
after another with imports, when for- 
eign countries have been holding meth- 
ods of keeping American domestic prod- 
ucts out of their markets, while at the 
same time the State Department has 
been allowing foreign imports to flood 
our markets. 

During the hearings before the Fi- 
nance Committee on the Mansfield bill— 
and my remarks will, of course, apply 
as much to the Finance Committee bill 
which is presented to us as to the orig- 
inal Mansfield or Hruska bill—I pointed 
out that the potential damage to Colo- 
rado alone, this year, from the drop in 
prices in the livestock industry, will be 
between $20 and $30 million; and if we 
parlay this into a national impact on 
the economy, we are talking in terms of 
$2 to $3 billion in loss to this country 
in terms of economic growth. 

There is no point whatsoever in letting 
pass the State Department action which 
has done nothing to assist the problem 
which, by establishing imports at a very 
high level, has done a great deal to ag- 
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gravate the situation in which the live- 
stock industry finds itself. 

It should be pointed out, and I believe 
quite clearly, to the Senate as a whole, 
that the bill as presented by the Finance 
Committee, or as proposed to be amended 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], would not entirely eliminate 
foreign imports. 

Opponents of this type of bill say, 
“Why do you want to eliminate im- 
ports?” 

We do not wish to eliminate them at 
all. We wish to establish them at a 
reasonable level, so that they will not 
disrupt our domestic industry. 

It does not profit the United States or 
other countries, to have their economic 
condition downgraded by virtue of im- 
ports from other countries. The eco- 
nomic condition of the United States is 
the very foundation of the free world’s 
economic basis for its fight against 
communism. 

So it does not do any good to down- 
grade a leading country, in order to allow 
a few more imports to some of the other 
free world countries. 

I might feel a little differently if I 
thought that New Zealand or Australia 
would be substantially damaged in any 
way whatsoever by the proposed com- 
mittee bill, but there is no evidence that 
they would be affected in the slightest 
degree. 

They have the opportunity to market 
in the Common Market, and in England, 
as they have been doing in the past; and 
they would still be entitled, under this 
bill, to approximately 7 percent of the 
entire U.S. domestic production. So we 
are not doing a substantial amount of 
damage to Australia, New Zealand, or 
Ireland. 

It is only fair to bring out at this 
point, as we did in the Finance Com- 
mittee, the fact that there are certain 
aspects of the so-called voluntary agree- 
ment entered into between the State De- 
partment and Australia and New Zea- 
land which should be brought to light. 

I have no documentary proof of this, 
but I have been told by those in the 
Agriculture Department, and by those 
in the industry, that one of the assur- 
ances we gave to England at the time 
England was trying to get into the Com- 
mon Market, and we were urging that she 
do so, was that any adverse effect this 
move might have on New Zealand and 
Australia would be picked up by this 
country by permitting increased imports 
within our boundaries. 

I have been told that the agreement 
which was reached, which goes as high 
as 11 percent, on the entire domestic 
beef industry, was a followthrough of 
that agreement, even though England 
never got into the Common Market. 

Mr. President (Mr. Inouye in the 
chair), this seems to be a strange and 
difficult way for us to try to propound 
foreign policy of that nature, by creating 
damage to our own domestic industry 
tay saying anything about it pub- 

cly. 

It is time again, as the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has stated, for the 
Senate to take control over what is given 
to us within the Constitution, to deter- 
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mine how best we can maintain our own 
industries and adjust our quotas and 
tariffs accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the Senator 
from Nebraska yield me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, one 
of the present possibilities is that of low- 
ering tariffs on livestock and meat prod- 
ucts. It is my understanding that the 
tariffs in the present Geneva round of 
conferences, so far as the small amount 
of tariffs that we now impose is con- 
cerned, could be cut in half by the nego- 
tiating team in Geneva. 

If this should happen, coupled with the 
import quotas which the State Depart- 
ment has foisted on the American public 
and the livestock industry, the livestock 
industry would be hurt even worse than 
it is now. 

It is time for the Senate—the House 
concurring, I trust—to take action to try 
to establish a reasonable and sound basis 
upon which foreign imports will not flood 
the American market to the further det- 
riment of the livestock industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr, President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to preface my remarks by paying tribute 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr, Ervin] with respect to the 
question which confronts the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives, for 
the forthright and forceful way they 
have presented a picture which is un- 
assailable. 

From the report submitted by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], I should like to read some re- 
marks into the Recorp, because they are 
of prime importance to the discussion 
we have had in the Senate today. 

They appear on page 2 of the report, 
as follows: 

The increasing volume of imports of beef 
over the period 1956-63 is illustrated by 
table 1. This table indicates that imports 
of beef increased from 200 million pounds 
(carcass weight) in 1956 to 1.7 billion pounds 
in 1963. During the same period consump- 
tion of beef increased from 15.7 billion 
pounds to 18.6 billion pounds or by 3 bil- 
lion pounds. Thus, foreign beef accounted 
for one-half of the total increased domestic 
use of beef over the 8-year period 1956-63. 


The report, on page 5, continues: 

This price data strongly suggests that im- 
ported meat has played an important part in 
creating the distressed market conditions in 
the cattle industry. 


I wish to emphasize this point: 
The pressures on domestic prices of low- 
priced, foreign-imported beef discourages 
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sale of domestic livestock and encourages 
their return to the range where they pro- 
duce new calves and add more weight, thus 
intensifying the problems confronting the 
American cattlemen. 

Although it was advised that imports of 
beef in the future would be restricted by 
voluntary agreements with major exporting 
countries, the committee is concerned that 
these voluntary limitations in large part re- 
flect the more favorable markets for beef in 
Europe, and that if the present market con- 
ditions there should deteriorate, we will be 
faced with even greater distress in our live- 
stock industries than is apparent now. 

On the basis of information presented to 
the committee and data contained in the 
Tariff Commission report, your committee 
has concluded that beef imports have con- 
tributed heavily to the depressed conditions 
in the livestock industry and that remedial 
legislation is warranted. 


Mr. President, today will be the third 
time during the 88th Congress that the 
Senate has had the opportunity to adopt 
legislation which would curb the exces- 
sive beef, lamb, and mutton imports 
which are causing so much damage to 
our livestock producers. I hope that the 
old saying, “the third time is a charm” 
will have real meaning after this vote. 

The drastic and crippling damage done 
to our cattlemen by the beef imports does 
not need to be restated. The foreign im- 
ports have been extremely detrimental to 
our economy. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has shown its wisdom in the rec- 
ognition of this fact and has favorably 
recommended corrective legislation 
which would restrict imports to an 
amount equal to the average imports for 
the years 1959 through 1963. 

In January 1963 I proposed legislation, 
S. 557, which would set a quota on im- 
ports equal to the average imports for 
the years 1958-62. The need for this 
legisiation was ignored by the adminis- 
tration time and time again. In fact, 
every conceivable roadblock was thrown 
up in an attempt to halt this type of leg- 
islation. 

However, on May 15, 1963, I proposed 
as an amendment to the administration’s 
Feed Grain Act, my bill S. 557. On al- 
most a party line vote my proposal was 
rejected, 31-58, in spite of the fact that 
1962 imports were up 41 percent over 
1961 beef imports and were taking about 
10 percent of our domestic market. 

After that the situation worsened. 
Cattle prices went down and imports 
went up. I made several speeches on the 
Senate floor in an attempt to show the 
folly of the present administration’s pol- 
icy toward free trade and the affect it 
would have on the livestock industry. 
On two different occasions, I appeared 
before the U.S. Tariff Commission ask- 
ing that the tariffs on beef, beef products, 
wool, lamb, and mutton not be elimi- 
nated as the present administration is 
proposing. 

This administration has been totally 
irresponsible in meeting the problems 
created by beef imports. As late as No- 
vember 2, 1963, Secretary Freeman said: 

At this time, I would say there is no rea- 
son to believe that beef imports, according 
to our most careful calculations, are ad- 
versely affecting beef prices to any significant 
degree. 
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The Secretary of Commerce, Luther 
Hodges, in January of this year, when 
asked about beef imports stated: 

I do not think it has gotten out of hand. 


He then went on to make his famous 
statement that if the cattlemen and the 
livestock people of America would quit 
“whining” they would be better off. 
Whining is foreign to the rugged live- 
stock men of the West. They resent the 
implication, as do I. 

It was not until January of 1964 that 
the Department of Agriculture even ad- 
mitted that beef imports were affecting 
our domestic cattle prices. On January 
16, 1964, Secretary Orville Freeman held 
a briefing for Members of Congress on 
beef imports. I attended that meeting 
and was shocked at the way the Secre- 
tary tried to cover up the problem with 
glittering generalities. The Secretary 
presented no plan for curbing the beef 
imports and, in fact, angrily demanded 
that no legislation be passed which 
would give protection to the livestock in- 
dustry. 

That meeting with Secretary Freeman 
“was typical of the many smokescreens 
that have been sent up by this adminis- 
tration in its attempts to divert atten- 
tion from the import problem which is 
causing us so much damage. It should 
be stressed that if the President would 
use his authority, legislation would not 
have to be passed to bring relief to the 
cattlemen. He seems to be more con- 
cerned that he might hurt the feelings of 
some foreigners than he is about helping 
a domestic industry. We have seen the 
smokescreen go up. We have seen the 
diversionary tactics. But we have not 
seen any action because the Democrats 
who control the White House, the State 
Department, and the Congress refuse 
to give us the protection we so desper- 
ately need. 

The President is now becoming some- 
what concerned about the cattle market 
because it has such a terrific impact 
upon our total economy. He has now 
supported a study of the chainstores to 
see if there are any abuses. That is all 
well and good, but the study is not to be 
filed until July 1966. We need help to- 
day—right now. 

The administration, in its attempt to 
establish a free trade policy, has sent up 
smokescreen after smokescreen so that 
the American people will not realize the 
real effect such a policy will have on our 
economy. 

On February 17, 1964 the Democratic 
administration announced an agreement 
with the countries of Australia and New 
Zealand. Since that time, agreements 
have also been made with Ireland and 
Mexico. These agreements are most 
devastating. They guarantee a market 
for those foreign countries at a level 
equal to the average of the 1962-63 im- 
ports. Imports for these 2 years 
reached an alltime high. The agree- 
ments establish imports at a level which 
heretofore have brought great injury to 
our livestock men and they provide that 
the rate of imports shall increase as con- 
sumption goes up. 
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The agreements were made on three 
conditions: 

First. That the foreign countries’ rela- 
tive position in the American market not 
be changed. 

Second. That there be no legislation 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States which would restrict their imports. 

Think of it. An agreement provides 
that no legislation be passed. That is 
an agreement not joined in by any Mem- 
bers of this body or of the other House of 
Congress. It is an agreement only by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of State that there be no 
legislation enacted by the Congress which 
would restrict imports. 

The third condition was that the 
United States reaffirm its free trade 
policy as expressed in the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. 

These agreements do not call for a 
rollback in imports; they surrender our 
interests to the foreign countries. 

In March of 1964 several of us joined 
in supporting another attempt to curb 
beef imports. Senator Hruska spear- 
headed the drive to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1964 so that beef imports 
would be restricted to a level equal to 
the average imports for 1958-62. 

This amendment was discussed for 
several days and an excellent foundation 
was laid for the need for restrictive legis- 
lation. Because of the real need for this 
type of a law, the amendment received 
great support until the White House 
moved in and applied the pressure. The 
Democrats were once again successful 
in defeating another attempt to bring 
some protection and relief to a domestic 
industry. The vote was 46-44 against us, 
after some votes were changed. 

Because the Democrats defeated the 
Hruska amendment, the western cattle- 
men were fighting mad and they let their 
feelings be known. It was then that the 
Democratic leadership in the Senate per- 
mitted hearings on this needed 
legislation. 

Hearings were held and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has reported a bill. I 
am sure that we will hear a lot about the 
U.S. Tariff Commission’s report on “Beef 
and Beef Products.” Some Members of 
this body even suggest that we could 
not consider legislation until that report 
was filed. But, let us set the record 
straight. That report makes no recom- 
mendation and it was never intended 
that the Tariff Commission would make 
@ recommendation. The report only 
presents the facts as they exist and have 
existed. The report sheds little new light 
on the subject matter. The need for 
legislation today is great, just as it was 
18 months ago when I first started ask- 
ing for restrictive legislation. 

The Democrat administration has 
done everything conceivable to hide the 
facts from the American people. I gave 
a speech on the Senate floor entitled 
“Political Smokescreen on Livestock Im- 
ports,” which pointed out some of the 
tactics used by this administration to 
divert the attention of the American 
people from the real problem. 
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Recently we have witnessed an inter- 
esting device used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in another attempt to cover 
up the facts. The incident reminds me 
of the old saying “figures don't lie, but 
liars figure.” 

For many years the Department of 
Agriculture has measured the quantity 
of meat imports by the number of pounds 
of meat inspected and approved by the 
Meat Inspection Division of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. This is 
an accurate figure because it properly 
reflects the quantity of meat released 
into our markets and thus placed in com- 
petition with domestically produced live- 
stock. Imported meat that does not pass 
inspection, of course, cannot be sold and 
thus has no affect upon our economy. 

The Department of Commerce meas- 
ures meat imports by the number of 
pounds shipped to this country whether 
it is spoiled, placed in a warehouse, or 
inspected and sold. If large quantities 
of meat are shipped to this country and 
placed in a warehouse, the Department 
of Commerce tallies it as imported meat. 
The Department of Agriculture, of 
course, does not report it as imported 
meat until it is inspected and ready for 
marketing. 

It does not take much of an economist 
to see that imported meat, which is 
stored and not sold, does not affect the 
price in the marketplace but that im- 
ported meat which is inspected and sold 
does swell the supply of meat and thus 
forces the price down. 

Because such large quantities of beef 
were shipped into the United States in 
1963, the 1964 shipments are relatively 
smaller. Consequently, the Department 
of Commerce reports that for the first 
4 months of 1964 beef imports are down 
11 percent. 

Since we received so many large ship- 
ments of foreign beef in 1963, portions 
of it went into storage to wait inspec- 
tion by the USDA. That meat is now 
being inspected along with the new ship- 
ments and the USDA Meat Inspection 
Division reports that meat imports for 
the first 4 months of 1964 are up 26 per- 
cent of the first 4 months of 1963. This 
is the significant figure because it reflects 
the amount of meat which goes to the 
marketplace and competes with our live- 
stock products for the American dollar. 

Because the responsive and meaning- 
ful figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture dramatize the seriousness of the 
import problem and the ineptness of this 
Democratic administration, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has directed his De- 
partment to use the Department of Com- 
merce figures. 

In spite of what this administration 
may say the facts are that imports are 
flooding our markets and driving our 
prices down. 

Those of us who have been working 
for many months for legislation which 
will curb the beef imports are heartened 
by the Senate Finance Committee’s rec- 
ommendation. But let us not forget that 
this bill has a long way to go before it is 
law and gives us the assistance we need. 
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If the Congress does not enact this leg- 
islation, the States and municipalities 
will continue to pass laws as they have 
done in Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and other States, which restrict the sale 
of imported meat. These laws are being 
adopted by the local governments as a 
protective measure because those people 
realize the extremely detrimental effect 
beef imports are having upon their econ- 
omies. 

Let me warn the supporters of this 
legislation that this bill will probably be 
passed by the Senate so that some of 
those who are up for reelection can go 
back to the West and brag how success- 
ful they were in steering through the 
Senate a beef import bill. The adminis- 
tration will then try to bury the bill in 
the House of Representatives. We must 
remember that this Democrat adminis- 
tration has done everything in its power 
to kill this legislation and I am convinced 
it will make every effort to get one of the 
committees in the House of Representa- 
tives to sit on the bill. Because President 
Johnson so strongly opposes this type of 
legislation, which would bring relief to 
the cattle industry, he will veto the bill 
if passed. 

As the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] said, let the President veto the 
bill and suffer the consequences. 

I think we must give him that oppor- 
tunity. 

Time is running out if this bill is to 
become law during this Congress. Great 
pressures will have to be brought to bear 
on the Democrats who control Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional minute. 

I assure Senators that the Republi- 
can Members of Congress will give this 
measure their full support when it is 
properly amended. 

I am hopeful that the Senate, after 
many attempts and failures, will be re- 
sponsive to the needs of the American 
people and support this legislation, 
which will give the needed protection 
and relief to our domestic livestock in- 
dustry. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield me 10 
minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and associ- 
ate myself with his remarks on the 
textile situation. 

I intend to support the committee 
amendment imposing reasonable quotas 
on beef imports. 

I am happy that the Congress has 
finally decided to act to assure American 
businessmen, and American workers, that 
their Government is not only concerned 
about foreign competition, which is 
literally killing American businesses, but 
that the Government is willing to act on 
this concern. 

cx——1078 
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The State of New Hampshire is not a 
major, or even a minor, producer of beef, 
lamb, or mutton. And yet we gladly 
join with our sister States to support the 
bill before the Senate because it is 
directed at one aspect of the problem 
which represents the greatest threat to 
New Hampshire business at the present 
time, the problem of jobs lost and busi- 
nesses suffering under a veritable flood of 
foreign imports. 

Mr. President, I supported the prin- 
ciples of the Trade Expansion Act be- 
cause I believed that expansion of our 
Nation's foreign trade would be of great 
benefit to the United States. It was the 
hope of President Kennedy that due at- 
tention would be paid to the problems 
facing domestic textile and shoe pro- 
ducers. But the domestic shoe and tex- 
tile situation has grown worse. 

The textile industry is of overwhelm- 
ing importance to the State of New 
Hampshire. There are 132 textile manu- 
facturing establishments in the State of 
New Hampshire, employing approxi- 
mately 16 percent of our manufacturing 
labor force. 

To illustrate the plight which our tex- 
tile manufacturers find themselves in, I 
would like at this point in the Recorp to 
insert letters from the manufacturers 
and workers themselves. These letters, 
far more eloquent than any speech 
which I could make here, testify to the 
urgent need for action, now, to protect 
us from the flood of imports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp nine letters, telegrams, and state- 
ments bearing on the business before the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
telegrams and statements were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Troy, N. H., 
October 14, 1963. 
Senator THOMAS MCINTYRE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Why is action not being taken to control 
imports of woolen fabrics as promised as long 
ago as 1960 by President Kennedy and others 
in the administration? Distressed con- 
ditions exist in the woolen industry at least 
partly caused by foreign imports which have 
reached the astounding level of 23 percent of 
domestic production during the 12 months 
ending March 30, 1963, while imports have 
been rising Troy Mills order backlog on 
woolen type fabrics has progressively wor- 
sened resulting in curtailment of operations 
and layoff of workers. Unemployment in our 
woven fabrics division has reached 50 per- 
cent thus adding about 90 people to the ranks 
of the unemployed. Unless wise controls is 
exercised by our Government we cannot con- 
tinue to invest in new and better machines 
and equipment so necessary for maintaining 
employment in the future. 

F. FULLER RIPLEY, 
President, Troy Mills. 
KEENE, N. H. 
October 29, 1963. 
Senator THOMAS MCINTYRE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The members of local 16050, TWUA, 400 
strong, wholeheartedly endorse the position 
of the president of Troy Mills, Mr. F, Fuller 
Ripley, regarding woolen imports as per his 
telegram sent to you recently. We recom- 
mend that prompt action be taken to relieve 
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the present situation that exists in the textile 
industry today, especially in regard to these 
woolen imports, as the unemployment situa- 
tion in this area as regards textiles is nearing 
a critical stage. 
EDMUND B. LAGRENADE, 
President. 
JOHN O'BRIEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 1560. 


A. G. DEWEY Co., 
Enfield, N.H., August 30, 1963. 
Senator Tom McINTYRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCINTYRE: Thank you for 
your letter of August 26. 

The situation with most of us has been 
steadily deteriorating. Normally and histori- 
cally, our busiest period has always been 
during the period of April through Septem- 
ber when we are making fabrics for fall 
consumption. In the 30 years that I have 
been in the textile business, this has been 
the worst fall season I have ever experi- 
enced. 

New orders booked since late in May up 
to the current time have averaged approxi- 
mately 60 percent of what we are capable 
of producing. We did have a small backlog 
of orders in May which were to be delivered 
during June, July, and August so fortunate- 
ly, we were able to run reasonably full until 
about the first of August. Since then, we 
have been staggering and limping. 

Our order position finally caught up with 

us and we have run 3 days this week and are 
going to stay shut down until next week with 
the hope that we can open again on Septem- 
ber 9. We have no assurance of being able 
to continue production after that date, but 
are existing on a hope and a prayer that we 
will. 
I cannot blame this entirely on foreign 
imports but certainly I can blame a large 
part of this on foreign imports. All you have 
to do to convince yourself of this is to go 
into a store like Campion’s in Hanover, Prac- 
tically all of the winter coats and jackets 
carry the “Made in Germany” or “Made in 
Italy” label. It is a disgusting situation. 

As for your memorandum on meeting the 
problems of the woolen imports, I agree in 
part with what you say. Certainly, the loop- 
hole through the Virgin Islands should be 
blocked. It is an advantage of the existing 
tariff setup. It has no right to be in exist- 
ance at all. 

As for providing 4-percent loans to in- 
dustries suffering from tariff competitions, it 
certainly is not going to help us. There is 
no one in the textile business who would be 
interested in securing loans to try to keep 
running when we know that we cannot 
under present rules and regulations compete 
with goods made in foreign countries. 

The Conference on Export Promotion and 
World Trade is meaningless, It would take 
a very large subsidy to enable this industry 
to sell goods in the world market. I can 
only say this, if the Government intends or 
expects to do anything for us, the small, 
independent woolen mill, such action must 
be taken immediately. 

The commercial banking houses that ad- 
vance us money are getting worried about 
the independent woolen mill, vendors who 
sell us raw materials are becoming increas- 
ingly strict on their terms. The entire in- 
dustry is scared and all those associated with 
it are scared. 

I predict many more closings and liquida- 
tions by the first of the year, if conditions 
remain as they are today. 

Yours sincerely, 
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GONIC MANUFACTURING Co., 
Gonic, N H., January 10, 1963. 
Senator Tom McINTYRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCINTYRE: We own and op- 
erate a woolen plant in the city of Rochester. 
Currently this plant is closed. I need not 
tell you of the hardship this is bringing to 
our 350 employees and to the town of Gonic 
itself. Neither do I have to tell you of the 
tremendous increase of woolen textiles im- 
ported into this country, We can directly 
attribute our lack of business to the increase 
of imported fabrics. 

In order to properly assess our future, we 
must know our country’s policy regarding 
trade in woolen textiles and apparel. The 
President’s seven-point textile program gave 
us assurance that he would consider restric- 
tive measures if market disruption occurred. 
Recently, at the insistence of our Govern- 
ment, an international wool study group 
meeting was held in London. Being vitally 
interested, I attended this meeting as an in- 
dustry observer. The U.S. delegation ex- 
plained to the other nations the plight of 
our industry. In my opinion, before the 
meeting was Over the other nations were 
more receptive to the idea that regulation 
of world trade of woo] textiles would work to 
the benefit of all. 

What concerns me today is that our Goy- 
ernment has hinted that our problem can 
be solved by a series of tariff adjustments 
made within the framework of the new Trade 
Act. It has been proven in the past that 
selective tariff adjustments do not solve the 
problem in the textile industry in that dis- 
ruption moved from one type of fiber or 
fabric to another. The only true solution 
to effective regulation of world trade in 
textiles is through the means of quantitative 
limitations. 

Market disruption has occurred. Our mar- 
ket has been absorbed by imports. Our 
plants are closed and time is of essence. 
The President has indicated his concern and 
this concern has been transmitted to foreign 
nations. 

I plan to be in Washington next week and 
will contact you then. 

Sincerely, 
FULTON RINDGE, Jr., 
Treasurer. 


NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., August 29, 1964. 
Hon. THOMAS MCINTYRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCINTYRE: I was glad to 
talk with you the other morning about the 
wool textile situation. 

I have your letter of August 26 and your 
memorandum on steps that may be taken 
to control the fiow of wool textile imports. 

As you pointed out, both at the beginning 
and the end of the memorandum, a system of 
quotas, whether arrived at either by an inter- 
national agreement or by unilateral action, is 
necessary to solve this problem, It appears 
now that the Italian, British, and Japanese 
Governments are not going to voluntarily 
agree to limit exports to this country. If the 
industry is to be saved and the President’s 
commitments are to be carried out, he will 
have to use the authority under the OEP to 
act unilaterally. 

The Office of Emergency Planning is a 
branch of the executive department and un- 
like the Tariff Commission, is under the con- 
trol of the President. A favorable finding 
by the OEP on our petition will, as you point 
out, give to the President ample authority 
and power to restrain imports and halt the 
loss of jobs. 

I know that you and other Members of 
Congress from New England will continue to 
urge the President to use this power which 
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Congress delegated to him in the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. 

The Virgin Islands and the “braid” loop- 
holes certainly should be plugged by legis- 
lation. I don’t believe that the tariff re- 
classification will affect the “braid” loop- 
hole. It is difficult to understand why these 
loopholes are permitted to continue at a 
time when the industry is being disrupted by 
regular imports. I hope you can persuade 
the administration to give its support to 
both bills as well as the companion bills 
in the House and to stop this further drain 
on our jobs and resources. We certainly 
don’t need the consent of foreign govern- 
ments to take care of this situation. 

As for the 4-percent loans to provide 
funds for trade adjustments assistance, 
I am of the opinion that this offers no help. 
If our Government continues a policy of 
turning the domestic market for wool prod- 
ucts over to low-wage foreign producers, no 
one is going to borrow money at 4 percent 
or even less. Besides, the trade assistance 
program requires lengthy Tariff Commission 
findings on a piecemeal basis, and it now 
appears that the Tariff Commission is not 
going to make such findings. In any event, 
the time involved under the critical condi- 
tions existing in the wool industry makes 
this route useless. 

Further investigations either by the Li- 
brary of Congress, a nationwide committee, 
or a joint committee on trade are hardly 
necessary in our situation. The very 
thorough investigations and reports by the 
Pastore committee, as well as those made by 
the President’s Cabinet Committee, cover 
the subject thoroughly and recommend the 
only solution to the problem; namely, re- 
straint of imports by country and by cate- 
gory. 

As you point out, other nations know how 
to take care of their own interests and “the 
time for vigorous action on wool has long 
been at hand” in this country. I certainly 
hope that restraints will be established with- 
in the next 30 days, and we all appreciate 
that you share this sense of urgency. 

Kindest personal regards, 
WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, 
President. 


HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, IN. 

West Swanzey, N.H., February 19, 1963. 
Hon. THomas MCINTYRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: We at the Homestead 
Woolen Mills are very upset at the delay in 
getting anything definite done to help us 
combat foreign competition. 

The imports of woolen cloth for 1962 were 
80 percent over the year 1961, and now we 
understand that there is a good possibility 
that the question of imports will be shunted 
into the Tariff Commission for their con- 
sideration. 

If the Tariff Commission should get this 
problem, it would, we feel, delay action and 
what we need in the woolen industry to sur- 
vive is action and protection from foreign 
competition, 

We hope that you are sympathetic to our 
predicament, and we would appreciate your 
assistance in getting quick action and 
relief. 

Yours very truly, 
G. K. Brown, 
President. 


HARGO WOOLEN MILLS, INC. 
Keene, N.H., February 18, 1963. 
Hon. Tom MCINTYRE, 
Senator from New Hampshire, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We are very much disturbed 
with the woolen textile situation. Our sales 
have been dropping to a critical point. We 
employ 350 people in New Hampshire, and 
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the import picture and lack of action brings 
us to the point of whether or not it would 
be worthwhile to liquidate. According to the 
Government reports imports of wools rose 
80 percent over the 1961 figures. 

Newspaper reports indicate that the Presi- 
dent’s wool program may be turned over to 
the Tariff Commission, which indicates a 
passing of the buck” and another very criti- 
cal delay with the possibility of sidetracking 
the President’s program entirely. 

It is imperative that the President’s plan 
be implemented as soon as possible so that 
our woolen industry can survive. 


Respectfully, 
B. H. ERSKINE, 
President. 


FRANKLIN, N. H., 


March 29, 1963. 
Hon. THomas McINTYRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: By the time you receive this letter 
you will undoubtedly have been informed of 
the closing of the J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
Marland plant, in Andover, Mass., eliminat- 
ing nearly 500 jobs with resulting hardships 
on the families, to say nothing of the capital 
investment loss to this great company. 

Over the last few years we have heard 
rumblings of the effects of foreign imports 
on our country’s textile industry and other 
industry. It is now apparent that there is a 
real threat to this country’s well-being and 
some action must be taken to stop it. 

With the billions of dollars the American 
people have paid in taxes to help other 
countries, it would now appear that it is 
being thrown back in their faces in the form 
of unemployment because of the failure of 
our Government to enact legislation to con- 
trol low-cost foreign imports. 

Right here in the Franklin-Tilton area we 
have 2 Stevens plants employing 650 people. 
Under present governmental import laws we 
can see the same thing happening here with- 
in a few years unless something is done. The 
closing of these plants would be disastrous 
to this area. 

I feel it is imperative that the New Eng- 
land delegation in Washington, led by our 
New Hampshire Congressmen, must find the 
solution to this problem and solve it. 

I would be interested in knowing what has 
and what will be done to eliminate this for- 
eign import threat to our economy. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. CLOSSON. 


NEWS RELEASE, MARCH 27, 1963 

ANDOVER, Mass.—The following announce- 
ment was made today by John P. Baum, vice 
president of J. P, Stevens & Co., Inc., and 
officer in charge of manufacturing of the 
company’s woolen and worsted division, 

“After many months of painstaking ap- 
praisal and after exhausing all other alterna- 
tives, we have reluctantly reached the con- 
clusion that we must discontinue operations 
at our Marland plant in Andover, Mass. 
Work now in process there will be run out 
and the plant will then be closed down. It 
is with the deepest regret that we have 
reached this decision as it affects the cur- 
rent employment of 453 people. 

“This decision is unavoidable in view of 
the losses which the Marland plant has sus- 
tained over the last several years due to 
the disastrous effect of imports from low- 
wage countries. As an illustration, fabrics 
from Japan similar to those made in the 
Marland plant were offered freely in the do- 
mestic market at prices approximately 40 
cents per yard under our actual cost. 

“The losses of the Marland plant have oc- 
curred despite the fact that the machinery 
and equipment is thoroughly modern. Capi- 
tal expenditures of $1,450,000 have been made 
in the Marland plant since the Korean crisis. 
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“The closing of the Marland plant with 
the resultant loss of textile employment is 
another example of the excessive burden 
of foreign imports on the American textile 
industry, and its employees. This steadily 
increasing volume of imports of woolen prod- 
ucts reached an alltime high during 1962, 
when imports were approximately 20 per- 
cent of domestic consumption. We, as well 
as others in the American woolen and wor- 
sted textile industry, have hoped for some 
time that positive action would be taken 
to correct these inequitable foreign trade 
problems. To date no such action has been 
taken. 

“This action constitutes a further erosion 
of the textile industry’s capability to supply 
the Armed Forces in the event of an all-out 
national emergency; for example, during 
World War II and the Korean crisis, the Mar- 
land plant was largely engaged in the pro- 
duction of uniform materials and blankets 
for our country’s Armed Forces. 

“It is hoped that responsible Federal Gov- 
ernment officials will take the necessary cor- 
rective action to solve the woolen and wor- 
sted import problem before additional Ameri- 
can mills are forced to close. 

“It is our intention to exert our maxi- 
mum effort and to utilize our fullest re- 
sources to maintain full operation in all of 
our remaining plants.” 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, these 
letters represent a minute fraction of 
the mail which I have received from New 
Hampshire citizens concerned with the 
plight of our domestic textile industry. 
Note that they came from owners of 
factories, from labor unions, and from 
interested citizens. They all are aware 
of the threat. 

A year and a half ago, we were as- 
sured that the proper way to solve our 
problem was through negotiation with 
other nations. No negotiations have yet 
been concluded which have in the slight- 
est bit improved the situation of the 
textile industry. Approval of textile im- 
port quotas now would not prejudice any 
negotiations; obviously the Congress can 
repeal any law which it has passed. But 
approval of such quotas would bring im- 
mediate relief to an important American 
industry, and it would serve notice on 
those countries involved that they had 
better give some real earnest considera- 
tion to a plan of voluntary quotas in 
those areas of American business where 
imports are taking not a reasonable share 
of our market but are threatening to en- 
gulf it. 

Mr. President, it is high time that the 
Congress does something to protect the 
American textile industry from foreign 
competition. I strongly support the 
position of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land and that of my distinguished col- 
league from New Hampshire. 

We in New Hampshire are also con- 
cerned about our shoe industry, for here 
too the flood of imports is bringing about 
the closing of plants and the loss of jobs 
to New Hampshire citizens. My dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maine, Sena- 
tor MusktIkE, has indicated his concern 
today with the shoe problem and I wish 
to applaud his remarks and to associate 
myself with them. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Iyield. 

Mr. McGEE. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire believe that support of 
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the beef quota amendment would set a 
precedent or show the way for similar 
kind of pressure that might save the 
woolen and woolgrowing industries in 
this country? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I have concluded 
after studying all the equities involved 
that, with a lack of action and help for 
the textile industry, I shall support the 
amendment. This will clearly show the 
countries that are exporting woolen tex- 
tile products to us and hurting our own 
markets that we do have an alternative. 

Mr. McGEE. I have been deeply in- 
volved in that same question. Coming 
from a wool producing area, I point out 
that we are vitally concerned in pre- 
serving a strong wool textile industry, 
since our market is entirely confined to 
the domestic woolen textile industry. I 
believe that it is a wise and a statesman- 
like move on the part of Senators from 
the textile areas to separate that in- 
terest from this particular amendment 
at this particular time. I believe that 
is a shrewd tactic. I believe it is wise 
politics. I should like to identify my- 
self with the same approach. 

I believe it shows how important it is 
that there be action on the woolen im- 
ports question. We cannot go into that 
problem incidentally or in a roundabout 
manner, with too much additional delay. 
The problem has already existed for too 
long. 

I want the Senator to know that I 
shall continue to link myself with that 
same endeavor and drive. We held 
meetings with President Kennedy on 
several occasions, and now, more re- 
cently, with President Johnson. We are 
hopeful that we can resolve the question 
successfully. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I am well aware of 
the Senator’s concern in directing the 
attention of the administration to the 
plight of the textile industry. I thank 
the Senator very much for his kind re- 
marks about the position I have taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which I ask the clerk to 
state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all in line 7 down through 
line 10 on page 6. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
from Tennessee yield for the purpose of 
allowing me to offer a substitute amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GORE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. GORE. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana submit an 
amendment to the Gore amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As an amendment 
to the Gore amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has 
the Gore amendment been set aside tem- 
porarily? Was that the request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. My amend- 
ment is an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is my understand- 
ing that the Senate is now operating un- 
der a unanimous-consent agreement, 
with 1 hour on each amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
there is a time limitation in effect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If that is true, I should 
like to know if it is in order to offer an 
amendment to an amendment until all 
time on the original amendment has 
been exhausted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous consent an amendment may 
be offered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no unani- 
mous-consent request before the Senate, 
is there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair recalls, such a request was made, 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I inquire who 
made the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam only trying to get 
the situation in my mind. I was pres- 
ent. I did not hear the Senator from 
Montana make such a request. I have 
no objection to it. I merely wish to as- 
certain what the parliamentary situa- 
tion is. 

Does the Chair now state that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
has made a unanimous-consent request 
that he may offer his amendment to the 
Gore amendment, without first exhaust- 
ing the time on the original amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By 
unanimous consent, will the Senator 
from Colorado suspend for a moment? 

Will the Senator from Montana with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I wish to 
withdraw the amendment, and then, 
under time on the bill, to yield 10 min- 
utes to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], but only after the ques- 
tions raised by the Senator from Colo- 
rado are answered. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Inow withdraw my in- 


quiry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] on the bill. I understand he is 
on his way to the Chamber. 

In the meantime I yield 3 minutes to 
the nes from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE]. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the issue 
we debate today is indeed a complex one. 
Like most issues, it has no single solu- 
tion, but, instead, should be approached 
from several angles at once. So I would 
begin my remarks by saying that should 
this amendment be adopted and these 
quotas effected, the problems of the cat- 
tleman and the stock feeder will not be 
over. But, Mr. President, I sincerely be- 
lieve this amendment is a major and a 
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constructive step toward bringing these 
problems down to a manageable level. 

I do not think this amendment will 
touch off any massive retaliation by the 
nations it would affect. Rather, this 
amendment, this quota, serves notice to 
these foreign producers that they must 
gear their export production to us to the 
amount that we can successfully absorb 
without detriment to our domestic in- 
dustry. This is not a case of protecting 
a fat and sluggish domestic industry that 
is uninterested in meeting new demand 
and new challenges in our free enterprise 
system. I hold that our cattlemen have 
been second to none in the ingenuity 
with which they have attempted to cut 
costs and increase efficiency to meet this 
new competition. 

It is important that we consider the 
whole problem of the cattleman. Before 
I speak directly to the question of this 
amendment, I should like briefly to con- 
sider some of the other things that have 
been done and are being done to improve 
the cattleman’s situation. 

One activity, now underway, is the 
creation of a National Commission on 
Food Marketing. As the sponsor of this 
legislation—which indicates President 
Johnson's concern with this problem—I 
am pleased to note that the President has 
acted with dispatch in appointing the 
Commission members; and actual work 
should begin in the near future. In the 
hearings on this measure before the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, most of the 
testimony concerned the developments 
over the past 2 years in the price of beef 
to the producer and the existing correla- 
tion between that price and the price to 
the consumer, The Commission, with a 
sizable body of information already col- 
lected through these Senate committee 
hearings, should immediately be able to 
address itself to the domestic market fac- 
tors which may have had an unhealthy 
effect upon the price of beef. 

Another welcome activity is the buying 
program instituted by the Department of 
Agriculture, which will purchase as much 
as 480 million pounds of choice beef this 
year. The implementation of a Defense 
Department policy of buying only do- 
mestic beef should result in increased 
purchases of 110 million pounds in the 
coming year. 

President Johnson, who is no stranger 
to the problems of the cattleman, has 
taken direct action, by creating a market 
study mission composed of cattlemen and 
others in the cattle industry who went 
overseas in search of new markets for 
American beef. At the present time, the 
price of beef is reaching astounding 
heights in parts of Europe; and this mis- 
sion is investigating the possibility of our 
competing in that market. With the 
price of beef at $2.52 a pound in France 
and $1.40.a pound in England, I think 
there is a real opportunity for us there. 
In fact, the first boatload of beef has al- 
ready been delivered. I realize that 
European tastes call for a different grade 
and type of meat; but I, for one, believe 
that the American cattleman is capable 
of adjusting to these new challenges and 
of competing successfully in new mar- 
kets. A full-scale attack on many of the 
domestic problems of the cattleman was 
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launched with the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Cattle. This 
blue ribbon committee was composed of 
men who know the American cattle in- 
dustry and its problems. 

The committee recommendations in- 
cluded the promotion of and the step up 
of the Government purchase programs 
and exports which I have already men- 
tioned. A third suggestion was that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture institute 
changes in beef grading, to deemphasize 
maturity as a grading factor, and to en- 
courage marketing of lighter cattle. I 
believe this is one of the most important 
of the group’s suggestions. It seems to 
me that when price conditions force a 
feeder to keep feeding to heavier weights 
even when he will not get back the money 
he put into the extra feed, something 
must be done to encourage the sale of 
these cattle before they are so large. A 
recent report by a group of Iowa State 
University economists shows that by re- 
ducing market weights by 50 pounds a 
steer, the price of choice steers could be 
raised by about $1.30 a hundred. 

The committee also urged continuation 
of all attempts to cut back foreign im- 
ports and to spread those imports around 
to various ports of entry, so that no one 
section of the nation—and I shall not re- 
mind Senators which part of the nation 
is closest to Australia—has to bear the 
brunt of this competition. 

However, there is a basic difference 
that makes it impossible for our produc- 
ers to compete on exactly even terms 
with those of Australia and New Zealand. 
I speak of the differences in the cost of 
production. It has been the policy of 
the Australian Government actively to 
encourage the development of its beef in- 
dustry, by opening up large areas of its 
“brush” country for development as 
cattle lands. These lands can be im- 
proved, at very low cost, into first-class 
pasture lands, and are available on long- 
term, low-cost leases of up to 50 years. 
The Government also assists in predator 
control and in the construction of stock- 
water reservoirs and well drilling along 
stock routes. A favorable tax policy al- 
lows the cattleman from “down under” to 
write off, as operating expenses, the costs 
of fertilizer, brush elimination, and other 
expenses which in the United States are 
classed as capital improvements. 

Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, it has been estimated that the aver- 
age Australian cattle producer spends 
about 11 cents per head per year for the 
cost of the land on which he produces his 
animals. The equivalent cost for an 
American producer—in this case, the 
land costs in producing a 400-pound calf 
—is $27. The difference is more than 
$26. And most American cattlemen figure 
that the land costs are about one-third of 
all production costs. 

All these factors make it possible for 
the Australian cattleman to produce lean 
beef at a price that his American coun- 
terpart cannot possibly compete with, 
even considering the expense involved 
in shipping halfway around the world. 

It is true that this meat is of the lean 
processing grades that usually go into 
sausage, luncheon meat, and hamburger; 
and the argument has been advanced 
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that since American cattlemen are pro- 
ducing a highly finished “fed” beef ani- 
mal, he is not in direct competition with 
the lean beef that makes up the bulk of 
our imports. This is an interesting ar- 
gument, but it ignores the fact that even 
the most choice fat steer is not 100 per- 
cent steaks and roasts. Between 25 and 
30 percent of each fat steer eventually 
winds up as hamburger or processed 
meat; 60 percent of the hamburger eaten 
in this country is derived from fed beef. 

In the second place, the imports of the 
lean beef have the unhealthy effect of en- 
couraging the domestic producer to hold 
onto animals that he would normally cull 
from the herd, for sale as utility beef, 
and to fatten them for the fed-beef mar- 
ket. This also creates the temptation, 
which should be, but cannot always be, 
resisted, to increase the weight of the fed 
steer, in hopes of lessening the loss on 
each animal. 

In direct competition with this import- 
ed beef is the 15 to 20 percent of an aver- 
age stockman’s cowherd that should, in 
the interests of good management, be 
sold every year, as the grow too 
old or must be replaced for other reasons. 
Not only are these animals in direct com- 
petition with imported beef, but they 
must be replaced in the cowherd by ani- 
mals that otherwise would have been sold 
as higher priced feeder stock. 

It seems to me that the necessity for 
this amendment is based upon the ines- 
capable conclusion that in this country 
we must have a viable cattle industry. 
That industry is now hanging on by the 
skin of its teeth. To say that perhaps as 
the cycle changes prices will improve, is 
mighty thin assurance on which a man 
can continue to invest his life’s savings 
and his life’s experience. We must offer 
these men a chance to compete on real- 
istic terms with other producers, both 
foreign and domestic. 

I think the foreign producers are will- 
ing to work with us to effect a realistic 
compromise that will permit all con- 
cerned to exist in a stable relationship 
with each other. It has been noted that 
already this year there has been a siz- 
able decline in imports. The drop has 
approached 25 percent already this year, 
and foreign producers have indicated 
that the cutbacks may be increased up to 
27 percent for the rest of the year. This 
figures out to a 225-million-pound re- 
duction for the entire year. This trend 
has been cited as an indication that the 
majority leader’s amendment is unnec- 
essary. I would take the position that 
this drop indicates that the foreign pro- 
ducers can make accommodations to pre- 
serve their basic interests, without hard 
feeling or without immediate retaliation 
in a quota or higher tariff of their own 
in another field. 

This trend of voluntary reductions in- 
dicates to me that there can be found a 
meeting place between the 3.9-percent 
import rate of 1957 and the 12-percent 
rate of 1963; and I think this amendment 
can provide that compromise figure, and 
can establish it fairly and distinctly, so 
all will know where they stand. I do not 
think a quota that provides for increases 
as the domestic market grows, so that 
by 1966 or 1967, imports would equal 
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those of the big import year of 1963, 
could be construed as harsh or unfair. 

We have always maintained excellent 
relations with these two nations “down 
under.” They have been sympathetic 
with our problems, and I think they will 
continue to be sympathetic. It is cer- 
tainly better to face this problem now, 
when it can be accommodated with an 
adjustment, rather than ignore it until 
a complete catastrophe results in a 
major upheaval of both domestic and 
foreign production, with far greater 
hardships to all concerned. 

Mr. President, this measure results 
from an extreme emergency in the Amer- 
ican cattle industry. Iam one who sup- 
ports the idea that our American free 
enterprise system must be a leader in 
trade between nations, and that inter- 
national trade is a necessity for a mod- 
ern industrial nation if it is to maintain 
its economic growth. I would not sup- 
port this amendment if I believed there 
was a chance that it would seriously 
damage our ability to trade with other 
nations or would set back the negotia- 
tions for more free trade among nations. 
I sincerely believe it will do neither. In 
fact, I believe that within a few years 
the world demand for meat will make 
agreements such as this unnecessary. 
But we are dealing with the here and 
now; and that requires some adjust- 
ments for the survival of the American 
cattleman. 

As I said at the beginning of these re- 
marks, this amendment is no panacea 
for the ills of the American cattleman; 
but it is a needed and constructive step 
that will assist him in putting his enter- 
prise to work in a profitable and pro- 
ductive fashion. I have often said the 
cattleman is not looking for favors or 
handouts or protection from all competi- 
tion. What he seeks is a chance to com- 
pete on even terms with other meat pro- 
ducers, both foreign and domestic. The 
Mansfield amendment is a step that will 
assist him in achieving that objective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the American cattle industry is in a state 
of crisis that has steadily worsened over 
the last several months. The price per 
hundredweight for beef cattle fell over 
25 percent from 1962 to June 1964. 

Simultaneously, the production of beef 
cattle has risen steadily in the last sev- 
eral years. The total number of beef 
cattle in this country reached a new high 
of 79 million in 1963. Furthermore, the 
average weight of cattle sold at the major 
livestock markets has increased, with the 
average steer now weighing over 1,000 
pounds, fed to higher weights in an effort 
to meet competition from increasing for- 
eign meat imports. 

While this domestic production has 
gone up, its rate of increase has been slow 
compared to skyrocketing imports of for- 
eign meat, which increased 1624 percent 
in 1963, in 1 year alone. In 1963, foreign 
meat imports amounted to 11 pounds out 
of every 100 pounds sold in the American 
markets. 

When the American housewife bought 
that.11 percent of imported meat, it was 
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not labeled so she could tell it was for- 
eign meat, so she could tell it was tougher 
meat—and she was paying the American 
price for it—and it was not as good as 
domestically produced, corn- and grain- 
fed meat which was brought to a high 
state of tenderness. 

The Mansfield amendment, which is in 
essence S. 2525, deals with these prob- 
lems by restricting the import of foreign 
beef to the 5-year average for the years 
1959-63. Iam a cosponsor of this impor- 
tant piece of legislation, under the lead- 
ership of the distinguished majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mansrietp], for the purpose of re- 
lieving the members of the depressed 
cattle industry. 

As my cosponsors on the amendment 
have clearly shown, one of the major 
causes of this overabundance of Ameri- 
can meat on the market has been the 
importation of beef from Australia, New 
Zealand, Ireland, Mexico, and Argentina. 
Whereas the total beef and veal imported 
in 1957 was 616 million pounds, in 1963 
beef and veal imports came to more than 
1.7 billion pounds—a threefold increase 
in those 6 years. 

This imported beef comes primarily 
from range-fed cattle, and does not gen- 
erally compare with the high quality of 
American cattle coming from the feed 
lots. Imported meat is thus used mostly 
for grinding and in package processed 
meats. The result has been excessive 
competition in utility grade beef, and it 
has forced American cattlemen to hold 
back their older cattle for another year, 
in hopes that prices will rise later. Simi- 
larly, in an attempt to compensate for 
the falling price of beef, the American 
cattleman has felt forced to feed his cat- 
tle more, to raise their average market 
weight. 

Just as his sharp increase in imported 
beef has been a major cause of overpro- 
duction, it has also had a significant 
effect on the price of beef. As I indi- 
cated above, beef prices have fallen over 
27 percent since 1962. If the price con- 
tinues to fall at the present rate, Ameri- 
can cattlemen can expect to receive only 
$15 per hundredweight in 1966. 

I invite attention to current livestock 
quotations on meat prices. I do this be- 
cause we have often heard it said that 
the imported meat is lower grade meat. 
In other words, it is contended that the 
imported meat is the meat that is used 
in hamburgers. It is said that the fine 
meat is produced in America, and there- 
fore the imported beef is not competitive. 

Certainly high grade steers are Ameri- 
can grown and command higher prices, 
but they represent only a small percent- 
age of the cattle market. 

I read from the AP report published in 
the Dallas Times-Herald of July 22, 1964. 
These are quotations from the livestock 
market at Fort Worth, one of the large 
livestock markets in the country: 

Cattle, $1,600; calves, $400; few good 
slaughter steers, $20 to $22; part load 
low grade slaughter heifers, $20 to $50; 
utility and commercial cows, $9.50 to 
$12.25. These prices are per hundred- 
weight. The utility and commercial cow 
meat is the meat that is ground, and en- 
ters into competition with foreign meat. 
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Utility and commercial bulls, $14.50 to 
$15 a hundredweight; standard and good 
slaughter calves, $15 to $19.25; medium 
and good feeder steer calves, $16 to 
$19.25; medium and good feeder heifer 
calves, $14 to $15.50. 

The high-grade steers, at $22, are the 
ones we hear about. Those are the ones 
that the Department of Agriculture al- 
ways cites when we are trying to pass a 
measure of the kind that is now before 
the Senate. They quote only the prices 
for the high-grade steers that are used 
in the steaks that are served at expen- 
sive banquets. Ground meat is highly 
competitive. That is why our domestic 
cattle operators withhold calves from the 
market and try to feed them up to the 
steer grade, and put more beef on the 
market, at greater expense to the do- 
mestic producers. 

The translation of these statistics into 
their effect on the Texas cattleman pre- 
sents a grave picture. Of the $2.5 bil- 
lion total agricultural cash receipts in 
Texas in 1963, over 44 percent, some $1.1 
billion were for the sale of livestock and 
livestock products. Of the $1.1 billion, 
more than 60 percent, almost $660 mil- 
lion, comes from the sale of cattle and 
calves. This is not the high-grade steak 
steers. In 1962 and 1963 Texas farmers 
marketed an average of 3.6 million beef 
cattle, 13 percent of the Nation’s total. 

Thus Texas cattlemen have received 
13 percent of the total national impact 
of falling cattle prices. Texas has borne 
the brunt of the detrimental effect of the 
overimportation of foreign meat. 

According to a recent Agriculture cen- 
sus, there are some 180,000 Texas farms 
and ranches with cattle, using some 
112 million acres of land for grazing. In 
our State, a very great many of these 
acres cannot be put to any use other 
than grassland for livestock. 

Of a total of 170 million acres of land 
in our State, 112 million acres are de- 
voted to grass, as against farming, tim- 
ber, and other uses. In our State a great 
many acres cannot be put to any other 
use than grassland for livestock raising. 
That is because on the eastern fringe of 
our State the rainfall is 60 inches a year, 
whereas in the western counties it is less 
than 9 inches a year. In our western 
areas, because of the paucity of rainfall, 
the land cannot be used for any other 
purpose than grazing. 

It is the only income that can be 
derived from the land; the economies of 
many communities are entirely de- 
pendent on the economic condition of 
the beef cattle industry. 

Production costs have increased much 
more rapidly over recent years than have 
livestock prices, at their better levels. At 
present, our Texas A. & M. University’s 
studies show that a west Texas producer 
must sell his calves at an average of 
$26.40 per hundred pounds to just re- 
cover his costs; the equivalent figure in 
east Texas is $25 per hundred pounds. 
But in January 1964, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that Texas 
ranchers received an average price for 
calves of only $21.20 per hundred 
pounds. We know that conditions have 
been worsening, but even in 1962 the 
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USDA reported that the average south- 
western cattle ranch had a net loss of 
$823 without any credit for family labor 
and management. 

Since Texas is the largest cattle pro- 
ducing State, we have suffered the most 
from the crisis in falling prices. But 
this is not only Texas’ problem; it is a 
national one. The cattle industry is the 
bone and sinew of American agriculture. 

A depressed condition in the agricul- 
tural sector of the economy backs up to 
affect the entire economy. Farmers in- 
vest $26 billion annually in goods and 
services. They are the largest consum- 
ers of steel, oil, gasoline, and auto equip- 
ment. Declining income to cattlemen 
depresses their purchasing power and af- 
fects all these industries. 

Not only are beef imports causing im- 
mediate problems to our economy, but 
their damaging effect may be felt for 
many years to come. Our rising popula- 
tion will put increasingly great demands 
on farmers for more and more beef. The 
depressed cattle industry, suffering from 
excessive competition, will be hard 
pressed to meet the increasing demands 
of a growing population. 

Some have said that the imposition of 
quotas on beef imports will harm our 
efforts in the Kennedy round of the Gen- 
eral Agreements on Tariffs and Trade. 
Others have accused those of us cospon- 
soring S. 2525 of trying to play favor- 
ites and give the American cattle in- 
dustry an advantageous position over 
foreign beef producers. 

In response to the first charge, it would 
be ridiculous to presume that the other 
countries cooperating in the General 
Agreements are expecting us to sacrifice 
the well-being of a vital sector of our 
economy. 

Concerning the second charge, we are 
not asking for favoritism; we are only 
seeking to give the cattle industry a 
fighting chance. It is general knowl- 
edge, for instance, that through Gov- 
ernment subsidies, Australian farmers 
have to spend far less to raise cattle than 
do their American competitors. The dif- 
ference in cost of land per head of cattle 
amounts to $26 between Australia and 
the United States. 

It is also the case that Mexican and 
Argentine successes at combating the 
hoof-and-mouth disease can be expected 
to result in much greater exports of beef 
to the United States. No informal agree- 
ments have been made with these two 
countries. 

We are only asking that American 
cattlemen be put on an equal footing in 
this excessively competitive situation. 

The efforts of Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman and the administration 
to alleviate the problem are to be com- 
mended. But they are not enough. 
Without a meaningful quota on the im- 
port of foreign beef, the problems of the 
American cattle industry will become far 
more serious. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the Mansfield amendment. Action is 
called for. The measure of the majority 
leader is the right measure for that 
action. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
highly appreciative of the courtesy of 
the distinguished majority leader in 
yielding to me at this time, so that I may 
attend a conference committee meeting 
on the Alaska rehabilitation bill sched- 
uled to convene in a few minutes. 

I rise to support the bill which is now 
before the Senate. It seems to me that 
the committee has performed a note- 
worthy service in this particular instance. 
I believe it is noteworthy because it 
breaks down the imports of meat into 
its various classifications: first, fresh, 
chilled, or frozen beef; second, fresh, 
chilled, or frozen meat of goats and 
sheep; third, fresh, chilled, or frozen 
lamb; fourth, sausages; fifth, prepared 
or preserved beef and veal. 

In addition, the bill provides for the 
adjustment of quotas when the average 
price equals or exceeds 90 percent of the 
average parity price in each of the vari- 
ous categories. 

I find this to be reasonable and fair, 
and something that should be done. In 
other words, if the prevailing market 
prices were 90 percent of parity, the 
quotas would be adjusted upward pro- 
portionately with the increase in con- 
sumption. This is equitable, not only 
to our own growers and feeders, but also 
to the importers. 

I find one further provision in the com- 
mittee bill which I believe to be wise. 
It is found in section 3(d), which pro- 
vides that if the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines that the importation of 
any of the classified articles are causing 
a present disruption of the orderly op- 
eration of the market, he may impose 
calendar quarter quotas, and such quota 
shall be prorated over each such 
quarter on a monthly or more frequent 
basis. If this authority granted to the 
Secretary, is judiciously exercised it 
should go a long way toward relieving 
market instability. 

I wish to comment very briefly on the 
general subject of meat imports that is 
before the Senate today. 

On March 5 I commented on this sub- 
ject, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. At that time I called attention 
to the table on the balance of trade on 
beef I inserted in the Recorp at that 
time. It disclosed that in 1960 imports 
of beef to the United States were 413.8 
million pounds, and exports were 10.2 
million pounds. We were then import- 
ing 403.6 million pounds more than we 
were exporting. However, in 1956, only 
4 years prior, we exported 38 million 
pounds more than we imported. In 
other words, the situation had completely 
reversed—from a net exporting Nation 
we have become a net importing Nation, 
and importing on a grand scale. The 
table which I offered at that time graph- 
ically illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened to the beef, veal, lamb, and 
mutton markets. 

In concluding these brief remarks, I 
wish to say that we do not have to look 
far to find what the policy of the State 
Department has done to the industries 
of this country. We have seen their ef- 
fect in the steel industry. Particularly, 
we in the West are aware of what has 
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been the effect on the mining industry 
of the West. 

I am not here to discuss mining, but 
our lead and zinc producers have been 
to the Tariff Commission time and time 
again asking for relief, and as a result 
of State Department policies, the great 
majority of the lead and zinc mines in 
the West have been closed—in effect, de- 
stroyed, despite the few spots where there 
are huge mining interests at the present 
time. Practically speaking, a great and 
effective part of the mining industry in 
the West has been destroyed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, unless 
we receive some sympathetic support by 
means of legislation to assist the cattle, 
beef, mutton, and veal industries, we shall 
suffer a similar destruction of the beef 
industry in this country. There is no 
reason why the cattle and meat indus- 
try of this country should pay for the 
so-called advantages we are supposed to 
derive from our trade negotiations. 

I predict that unless we take action 
action which becomes law—the beef, 
veal, mutton, and lamb producing in- 
dustries of this country will be irrevoca- 
bly hurt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the senior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment I previously offered 
and now offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Beginning on page 2, line 8, strike out all 
down to and including line 6, on page 8, and 
insert the following: 

“The total quantities of beef, veal, and 
mutton (in all forms except canned, cured, 
and cooked meat, and live animals), lamb 
and dairy products originating in any coun- 
try which may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during any pe- 
riod of twelve months shall not exceed the 
average annual quantities of such products 
imported from such country during the five- 
year period ending on December 31, 1963:”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
Gore amendment to H.R. 1839 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana ask unanimous 
consent for that purpose? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be 
inserted by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], insert the following: 

Sec. 3. The total quantities of beef, veal, 
and mutton (in all forms except canned, 
cured, and cooked meat, and live animals) 
and lamb originating in any country which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
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house, for consumption during any period of 
twelve months shall not exceed the average 
annual quantities of such products imported 
from such country during the five-year period 
ending on December 31, 1963: Provided, That 

g January 1, 1965, there may be an 
annual increase in the total quantities of 
such products which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for such purpose, 
corresponding to the annual rate of increase 
in the total United States market for such 
products, as estimated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The amendment I have just offered 
was formerly known as amendment No. 
465 to H.R. 1839 and, as such, was pre- 
sented to the Committee on Finance sev- 
eral weeks ago. Prior to that time—last 
February, I believe—it had been intro- 
duced as S. 2525. Since the introduction 
of the bill and since the hearings were 
concluded in the Committee on Finance, 
that committee has seen fit to substitute 
for the proposal which I offered a pro- 
posal suggested by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CURTIS]. 

On February 20 I introduced S. 2525 
on behalf of myself and a number of 
other Senators. The purpose of the bill 
was to establish restrictions on imports 
of beef, veal, and mutton into the United 
States, based on the annual average of 
those items imported into this country 
during the 5-year period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1963. 

I reintroduced that proposal as an 
amendment to H.R. 1839, a tariff pro- 
posal passed by the House of Represent- 
atives and then before the Committee on 
Finance. The amendment which I of- 
fered had been rewritten to include lamb 
as one of the meat items to be protected. 
There was every indication that the lamb 
industry was deserving of the same treat- 
ment as beef, veal, and mutton. 

Until recent years, the beef industry 
has been blessed with a somewhat 
healthy economic situation, with little 
interference from outside interests, Beef 
prices were dropping at the time this 
proposal was before the Committee on 
Finance. Since that time, beef prices 
have increased to some extent, especially 
during the past month or so. In my 
opinion there is a very definite relation- 
ship between prices and increased im- 
ports, although that is not the complete 
picture. If we want the complete picture, 
we must deal with such factors as over- 
production, overfeeding, and the raising 
of cattle as a subsidiary economic interest 
by sideline ranchers who are primarily 
doctors, lawyers, and the like. 

But recognizing that the continuance 
of such an important trend might be 
quite harmful to the domestic livestock 
industry, some Members of this body 
began to explore the possibilities of ad- 
ministrative relief through negotiation 
or the implementation of the Tariff Act. 
Those negotiations were not successful 
in any substantial degree because, evi- 
dently, it is the belief of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission that so far as the domestic 
industry is concerned, it is to receive 
little, if any, protection from outside 
sources. 

In Australia there is a counterpart of 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. At any 
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time, and with no notice whatsoever, it 
can cut off imports into that country en- 
tirely. 

As I have said, the negotiations were 
not successful in any substantial degree. 
The voluntary agreement with Australia, 
New Zealand, and Ireland did little, if 
anything, to relieve the situation. This 
agreement merely guarantees the im- 
porters a future market at levels higher 
than at any time in history. 

In view of the continuing decline in 
prices at the time I appeared before the 
Committee on Finance, I felt that it was 
time for Congress to intervene. I am 
not suggesting that a program of sup- 
ports and controls for the livestock in- 
dustry be established; but I believe that 
if we can establish a limitation on im- 
ports of beef, veal, mutton, and lamb, the 
industry will again be able to plan, know- 
ing what to expect in the way of foreign 
imports. To be perfectly frank, if this 
can be done, the domestic producers will 
again be responsible for regulating them- 
selves in areas of total production, mar- 
keting practices, and consumer sales and 
preferences. 

After consultation with various inter- 
ested parties, including Bob Barthel- 
mess, president of the Montana Stock- 
growers Association, Bill McMillan, of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, Senator William Mackay of 
Carbon County, Mont., Ralph Miracle, 
secretary of the M.S.G.A., and many in- 
dividual ranchers all over the State of 
Montana, it appeared to me that a quota 
based on the average of the last 5 years— 
1959 to 1963, inclusive—would be most 
reasonable. This period reflects current 
trends in imports, without giving special 
consideration to the highest year on rec- 
ord, which was 1963. If the formula in 
S. 2525, which I originally introduced, 
and the amendment which I presented 
to the Committee on Finance, and which 
is now before this body, were adopted, it 
would mean that in 1964 foreign sup- 
pliers would be able to export to the 
United States 867,400 pounds of beef, 
veal, mutton, and lamb. 

This would give the importers about 
6.9 percent of the domestic market ac- 
cording to Department of Agriculture 
statistics. This would be a 33-percent 
reduction in imports under 1963. In 
that year, total imports of beef, veal, 
mutton, and lamb reached 1,204,800,000 
pounds. What is even more alarming is 
that if there are no controls, the imports 
could easily reach 1,322,900,000 pounds 
in 1964. The voluntary agreement re- 
cently announced will reduce imports 
this year by about 70 million pounds as 
opposed to a reduction of 337 million 
pounds if the 5-year average was 
adopted. 

The provisions of my amendment make 
allowances for the importers to have 
their corresponding share of our in- 
crease in domestic consumption. The 
amendment as written excluded canned, 
cured, and cooked meat, and live ani- 
mals. However, many representatives of 
the industry feel that there should be 
comparable quotas in this area. 

Not only did the committee check into 
it, but they also reported the Curtis pro- 
posal, which goes into detail covering this 
and other related matters. 
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Mr. President, I recognize that the 
United States is engaged in delicate 
negotiations in conjunction with the 
negotiations and the implementation of 
GATT. We do not intend to upset the 
applecart, but we must also protect the 
interests of our own, especially those in 
economic difficulty. I believe that every 
major importer nation of beef has some 
form of protective device for its livestock 
industry. I think that it is reasonable to 
ask the same for our livestock industry. 

Mr, President, I should like to read at 
this time Resolution 2, which was passed 
at the annual gathering of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association at Great Falls, 
Mont., earlier this year. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas during 1963 beef imports into the 
United States amounted to 11 percent of 
domestic production, as compared to 1.8 per- 
cent of domestic production in 1954, a total 
import which exceeds the total of all cattle 
in the State of Montana, and which would 
provide for an average annual per capita 
consumption for 20,570,000 Americans; and 

Whereas the excessive imports have seri- 
ously affected the price received by the beef 
growers and feeders and such prices have 
declined at least 25 percent in the last year, 
resulting in prices below the cost of produc- 
tion and in reduction of income to Mon- 
tana’s economy in excess of $27 million; 
and—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield me 5 
minutes more? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
continue reading from Resolution 2: 


Whereas the Montana beef producers, like 
other producers and businesses, are obligated 
to pay fixed capital and labor costs and ex- 
penses over which they have no control, and 
such reduction in prices places in jeopardy 
the livestock industry in Montana, one of 
the bulwarks of our free economy, and will 
endanger the initiative and perseverance of 
countless citizens; and 

Whereas no permanent solution of this 
import problem has been proposed by the 
Federal Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association bring this serious situation to 
the personal attention of the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That because of his leadership 
and importance as majority leader in the 
Senate of the United States, this association 
urgently requests that Senator MANSFIELD 
use all of his influence with the administra- 
tion, and in the Congress of the United 
States, in order to gain favorable action in 
accordance herewith; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association urge the 
immediate enactment of 10334 and Senate 
amendment No, 465— 


Which is now pending before this 
body— 
to 1839, and that copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Montana congressional] delega- 
tion, the members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and all affected 
governmental agencies; and be it further 

Resolved, That if the legislative action is 
not sufficient, then it is directed that efforts 
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be made through every other channel to im- 
prove the position of the cattle industry in- 
cluding action through the Tariff Commis- 
sion, but excluding subsidies. 


Mr. President, I am done with what I 
had to say. In the interests of expedit- 
ing this legislation, I do not intend to 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote, but I should 
like to have a vote on my proposal. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senate operating 
under controlled time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, do I not 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho was recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota allow me 3 or 4 
minutes? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment to H.R. 1839, which 
would impose quotas on the importation 
of beef and beef products, lamb, and 
mutton, based on average annual imports 
for the 5 years ending on December 31, 
1963. 

Both the Tariff Commission and the 
Senate Committee on Finance have 
found and reported that these imports 
contribute to the present depressed con- 
dition of the domestic livestock industry. 
Imports of beef increased by eight times 
from 1956 to 1963. During this time, con- 
sumption of beef in the United States in- 
creased by 3 billion pounds, but more 
than half of this increase was accounted 
for by increased imports, so that normal 
growth of the domestic industry was 
impeded. 

Mr. President, cattlemen are con- 
fronted with a fact, not with a theory 
about trade policy. The fact is that 
their prices have fallen while their costs 
are rising, and that this is caused, in 
significant part, by increased imports. 
The obvious remedy is to impose a curb 
on imports, and that is precisely what 
the amendment would do. 

To those who oppose this remedy on 
the doctrinaire ground that free trade is 
good, and protectionism is bad, automat- 
ically, I suggest a close look at the facts of 
the case, and at some relevant prece- 
dents. The basic philosophy—that do- 
mestic producers of essential food and 
fiber are entitled to protection against 
excessive imports—is not new or untried. 
We give protection to our wool producers, 
because we recognize that a sound do- 
mestic wool industry constitutes an im- 
portant part of a healthy economy. 

What we do for the wool producer we 
we should also do for the wool textile 
industry. 
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Earlier in the day, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] and other 
Senators spoke to the need of establish- 
ing adequate import quota limitations on 
woolen goods. I concur, for the entire 
wool industry, from sheepman to textile 
worker, needs protection against ex- 
cessive importation of woolen fabrics, 
if itis to survive. The western wool pro- 
ducer is as much concerned about the 
well-being of our woolen textile industry 
as are those engaged directly in the in- 
dustry itself, for this is the market for 
all domestic wool grown by the sheep 
producers of the West. 

So, Mr. President, for somewhat sim- 
ilar reasons, domestic producers and 
refiners of sugar, both beet and cane, are 
given a protected market, under policies 
which have proved themselves to be 
sound and workable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has 
expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield me 
1 additional minute? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
case of sugar, experience has shown that 
the consumer fares better, in the long 
run, with production and marketing 
governed in the interest of stability for 
home-grown production, than under the 
feast-and-famine conditions character- 
istic of excessive reliance on foreign pro- 
ducers. So it should be with meat. 

Beef, lamb, and mutton cannot read- 
ily be stockpiled in significant amounts. 
Prudence requires that we avoid a sit- 
uation where changes in the economic 
conditions in countries which produce 
for export, or the development of more 
attractive markets elsewhere, might 
suddenly leave us short of essential food 
supplies. There is no point in taking 
this risk, so long as we can produce the 
great bulk of our requirements at rea- 
sonable cost within our own borders. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
strongly urge a favorable vote on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Ten minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in all 
sincerity I express my gratitude to the 
distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] for presenting this legisla- 
tion. Heis to be commended for having 
used his good offices and his wide influ- 
ence as a Senator from the great State 
of Montana to bring a measure of relief 
to the cattle industry. We are all very 
grateful for it. Regardless of who of- 
fers the language, it can be well said that 
whatever relief is provided this day, it 
shall be because of Senator MANSFIELD’s 
efforts. 

I do not believe that there is a sub- 
stantial difference between Senator 
MANSFIELD'S original bill, which is now 
offered as a substitute, and the amend- 
ments adopted by the committee. When 
this proposal arose, it was suggested that 
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we go back to certain years. Senator 
HRUSKA proposed a certain base year. 
Our distinguished majority leader, in re- 
sponse to the request of cattle producers 
and others chose the base of a 5-year 
period ending December 31, 1963. 

The Committee on Finance did not 
destroy the Mansfield bill. With one ex- 
ception—and I shall explain that—the 
committee bill is merely a drafting re- 
finement of the Mansfield bill. What- 
ever bill is passed by the Senate must 
be carried out and executed by our Goy- 
ernment and by the Customs Service. 
So, the committee followed the pattern 
set by 50 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The first bill was introdced 
by Representative HerLoNG of Florida. 
That bill transposed the 5-year average 
into pounds so that the Customs Service 
when they write their code and their 
regulations can refer to pounds instead 
of having to transpose from averages per 
year. That arithmetic is already done. 
That is one of the changes in the com- 
mittee bill. That does not do violence 
to T Mansfield proposal. It strength- 
ens it. 

There is another drafting refinement. 
Leaving in the same 5 years, we followed 
the pattern of the House of Representa- 
tives, and provided that the annual quota 
shall be divided up quarterly. That 
makes for orderly marketing. It is not 
more restrictive than the Mansfield 
amendment. It is identical with the 
Mansfield amendment. But it is on a 
quarterly basis, in order to make for 
more orderly marketing and to prevent 
an adverse effect at any particular time 
of the year. 

Another drafting refinement—not to 
destroy the Mansfield bill, but to support 
it—was that this idea of a pound limi- 
tation also applied to the various types 
of meat, so that the entire quota could 
not be filled with one particular meat 
from a particular source, but would fol- 
low the pattern already established. 

One further change which does not 
add to the amount of imports, or in any 
way disturb the base period provided by 
the Mansfield proposal, is a provision 
that steps can be taken to prevent an 
undue amount of imports coming into 
one port of entry. There was something 
specific in mind. 

The State of Hawaii being closer to 
Australia and New Zealand, the commit- 
tee in its wisdom accepted the amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. I do not know but 
that both Senators concurred in it. At 
any rate, the Hawaiian amendment pro- 
vides that if an undue amount of meat 
is offered at one port of entry, it can be 
regulated. 

None of this does violence to the 
Mansfield amendment. It supports it. 
It strengthens it. It makes it under- 
standable, It makes it workable. There 
are two changes. I believe that both of 
them are justified. One is that there is 
a provision—and it was placed in there 
at the request of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, but all of these 
things are supported across the board so 
far as I know by every organized group 
interested in this legislation—in the 
event of national emergency or national 
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disaster in the livestock industry, adjust- 
ments can be made in the quota base. 

That does not do violence to the Mans- 
field amendment. This provision is a 
protection to everyone in the trade. It 
is very much a protection to the con- 
sumer. And yet in the long run the 
cattlemen and the feeders will be pro- 
tected. They want the good will of the 
American public. They do not want a 
shortage of meat. They do not want 
to have an adverse effect created by rea- 
son of prices being too high. 

There was one further addition by 
the committee to make the Mansfield 
bill a better bill. A number of weeks 
had elapsed when the draftsmen came 
forward with this proposal. 

The Mansfield bill provides that be- 
ginning January 1, 1965, there may be 
an annual increase in the total quan- 
tities of such products which may be 
entered or withdrawn from the ware- 
house for such purpose, corresponding to 
the annual rate of increase in the total 
U.S. market for such products, as esti- 
mated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In other words, as our population 
grows and more meat is consumed, the 
foreign countries automatically get an 
increased quota. The committee at- 
tached merely one condition, namely, 
that if at any time cattle prices are 
depressed, the foreign countries will not 
automatically obtain an increase in their 
quotas. 

Any time the price of cattle reached 
90 percent of parity or above, and 
through our growth in population or 
otherwise more meat was consumed 
here, foreign countries would share in 
that market. 

Mr. President, I wish to reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. I sincerely hope 
that the committee language will be sus- 
tained. I am thoroughly convinced that 
it maintains the intent of the Mansfield 
amendment. Again I wish to say that 
every cattleman in Nebraska, every 4-H 
Club member who has a calf project 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. On behalf of every 
worker in the packing plants and every- 
one engaged in servicing the packing 
plants, whether in connection with re- 
frigeration or whatnot—and the great 
army of Nebraskans who are transport- 
ing and wholesaling meat in behalf of 
all of us—I wish to express our gratitude 
to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], because regardless of what lan- 
guage is written in the bill, the proposed 
legislation is before us because of the 
consideration of our majority leader. I 
hope that the Senate will give him and 
the country the best possible bill. I urge 
support of the bill as written by the com- 
mittee. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized for 
5 minutes. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Irise to support the 
action taken by the committee. All 
credit is due to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] for the bill which 
he introduced and for the leadership and 
initiative which he showed in dramatiz- 
ing the problem of the Government, 
Credit also is due the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], who offered an 
amendment when the wheat and cotton 
bill was under consideration. 

That amendment was rejected by a 
very narrow vote in the Senate. Some 
Senators voted against it because they 
were opposed to it in principle, but 
others voted against it because they were 
satisfied that if it had been added to 
that bill in March, the result would have 
been of no particular advantage to the 
cattlemen; for almost certainly the 
adoption of the Hruska amendment 
would have resulted either in the defeat 
of the wheat-cotton bill or would have 
so delayed the passage of that bill that 
the provisions of it could not have been 
effective for farmers for their 1964 wheat 
and cotton crops. 

The Finance Committee, acting upon 
resolutions which were cosponsored by 
a number of Senators, took the first for- 
mal action on November 20, 1963, direct- 
ing the U.S. Tariff Commission to make 
a study and to investigate the conditions 
of competition in the United States be- 
tween domestically produced beef and 
beef imports. That study was not com- 
pleted in March when the Hruska 
amendment was debated. 

Following the action on the Hruska 
amendment, at the urging of the ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD], the Finance Commit- 
tee began hearings on the question of 
beef imports. Previously, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other executive 
agencies had attempted to arrange vol- 
untary agreements with the countries 
which were the principal exporters of 
beef and other meat products to the 
United States. It was the genera] opin- 
ion of most Senators with whom I dis- 
cussed the problem that the voluntary 
agreements entered into in February 
were quite inadequate. So we pressed 
on with the hearings. At the same time 
the Department of Agriculture initiated 
a beef purchasing program which, to 
their credit, has had a significant effect 
in stabilizing beef prices in the face of 
the double force of imports and perhaps 
the even greater force of greatly in- 
creased domestic production. 

In any case, the Finance Committee 
held extensive hearings and examined 
the various bills which had been intro- 
duced to solve the problem, or at least 
to advance toward the solution of the 
problem; and following that study, the 
committee reported to the Senate the bill 
which is now before it. 

In my opinion, the bill which is before 
the Senate would strengthen and for- 
tify both the substance and the purpose 
of the Mansfield bill. In addition, it 
would lay down certain procedures as 
guidelines, as described by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], which 
would strengthen the program. 
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I urge Senators to support the commit- 
tee position and reject the amendment 
which has been offered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McCARTHY. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. May we know what is 
the administration position on this ques- 
tion? From what I can see in the record 
of the hearings, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is against the bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. So far as there is 
an administration position, it was rep- 
resented by the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and that would 
have to be judged as a position in oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me to state 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such additional time as may 
be required for the colloquy with the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have 1 minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for an additional minute. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that this 
question, so far as it affects consumers, 
needs to be tested. So at an appropriate 
point I should like to state to Senators 
that I shall move to recommit the bill to 
the committee. I shall argue the whole 
substantive question which is involved 
so far as it affects consumers. I wished 
to establish the point that, as we under- 
stand, or as people like myself under- 
stand, this is not an administration bill. 
I am grateful to the Senator for his cus- 
tomary frankness in laying the case be- 
fore the Senate. That does not mean 
that the Senate necessarily will act in 
that way, but I think it is important to 
make that clear. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
sides yield back their time. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANsFIELD] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GORE]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my unbounded admiration 
to the Members of the Senate who are 
waging this fight in what appears to be, 
and what I trust will be, a victorious fight 
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to take care of those in this country who 
are producing meat products to feed our 
people. 

Mr. President, for years some of us 
have steadfastly maintained that while 
we have no desire to return to the days 
of a tariff-fixing Congress, and while we 
wished to cooperate with each of the 
administrations that have successively 
been dealing with trade agreements, 
there comes a time when the Congress of 
the United States must see to it that 
Americans are not deprived of their jobs, 
and that industry is not destroyed by the 
excessive zeal of administrations under 
the influence of a State Department 
that, quite properly, places our foreign 
relations above everything else. The 
time has come when in certain cases 
quotas and restrictions must be imposed. 

When I talk about administrations, I 
am talking about the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and the present administration. 
What I have to say has not the slightest 
partisan tinge. 

We in New England have watched our 
cotton industry completely destroyed. 
To do something for cotton textiles, so 
far as my section of the country is con- 
cerned, is simply to embalm the body. 

We are watching our wool industry 
fade away, and we are threatened with 
destruction of our shoe manufacturing 
industry. 

It was only a few years ago that 1 
out of every 10 families in the State I 
represent gained their livelihood from 
shoes, either from tanning the leather, 
manufacturing the shoes, or merchan- 
dising the shoes. Destruction of our shoe 
industry by importation of cheap foreign 
products is the next step in the destruc- 
tion of New England, which has been 
the cradle of American industry. 

Iam proud and envious of the Senators 
in this body who have had the intestinal 
fortitude to stand up and say, “Regard- 
less of the State Department or even the 
White House, we are not going to sit 
here and supinely see meat production in 
this country destroyed.” 

Again and again some of us have tried 
to do something about our textiles. 
Each time it has been said, “Wait, wait, 
hush, hush. Don’t rock the boat. We 
must depend on the President and on our 
negotiators to do something—to throw 
some little sop to us.” We have never 
received it. 

Even today I have been listening to my 
colleagues talk about this matter. I 
know why all they have done is just 
talk. It is because the industry itself has 
said, “We have encouragement to hope 
in the present negotiations the President 
and the negotiators will take care of us. 
So don’t antagonize the White House.” 

I am not going to join the chorus that 
we should merely wait and hope. All I 
am going to say is that now that the bar- 
rier appears to be broken, and for once 
the Congress of the United States—the 
Senate, at least—is going to stand on its 
hind legs and do something to protect 
American jobs and American production. 
I hope those of us who have in our 
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States fading and dying industries will 
have the “guts” to do something in our 
turn. 


I pay tribute to Senators who today are 
fighting for this measure. 
them. I shall give them my vote. I 
simply want to say to them that if the 
time comes when we have to come in 
here, as a last resort, and ask to have 
some of our industries saved, I trust they 
will recall that we stood by their side 
on this historic occasion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated, on behalf of my- 
self, my colleague [Mr. Javirs], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York, for himself and other Sen- 
ators, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 1, to strike out lines 8 and 9; on 
page 2, to strike out lines 1 through 7, 
and renumber the succeeding sections. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

We have heard a great deal about 
meat, and now I want to talk about birds 
and wild animals, which is what the orig- 
inal bill which came over from the House 
concerns. 

This amendment is designed to strike 
out the provisions relating to wild ani- 
mals and birds. 

The bill before the Senate would re- 
move the present 7.5-percent duty on 
wild birds and animals imported into this 
country that are not intended for exhibi- 
tion in zoological collections for scientific 
and educational purposes. 

According to present law, zoos may 
import wild animals and birds duty free. 
The duty is only on those animals that 
are to be put up for sale or profit or for 
exhibition for profit. 

In short, the bill before the Senate 
would, for all practical purposes, remove 
the duty on all wild animals and birds 
imported into this country. 

So far as I know, this proposal is op- 
posed by all the conservation organiza- 
tions in this country. These groups feel 
very strongly about it. They feel that 
present law, which removes the duty as 
regards wild animals and birds for zoos, 
educational institutions, and so on, 
should not be altered to make it easier 
to import wild animals for commercial 
purposes. 

At present qualified zoological parks 
may obtain the animals and birds they 
desire without paying any duty whatso- 
ever. When the animals arrive from 
abroad for such institutions, they are 
cared for by experts who know about 
their living habits and know how to 
minimize their adjustment to a new cli- 
mate. These zoological institutions 
which now import animals and birds 
duty free, let me stress, would not be in 
any way affected by the proposed legis- 
lation or my amendment. 

There is no question that the removal 
of the present 7.5-percent duty would 
lead to a great increase in the number 
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of animals imported into this country. 
There are several reasons why the in- 
crease in the import of wild animals is 
undesirable. 

In the first place, those who are able 
to acquire wild animals and birds under 
this legislation are often unqualified to 
care for them properly. We have all 
been disturbed by the so-called road- 
side zoos which are often fronts for un- 
desirable establishments, which put out 
an exotic animal to attract customers. 
One suburban shopping center attracted 
customers by chaining an elephant out- 
side its store in the asphalt parking lot. 
The cruelty inflicted on this animal in 
the hot sun with inadequate food and 
water was not considered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Iknow what the Sen- 
ator is about to say—this applies also to 
donkeys. 

Mr. McCARTHY. They are domestic 
animals and are not subject to this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. KEATING. It would apply if a 
wild ass were imported from Africa, for 
example. 

Mr. McCARTHY. So this cruelty is 
not restricted to what is done by super- 
markets. 

Mr. KEATING. No; that is correct. 
It may even be engaged in by this body. 
Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. This measure applies 
to all wild animals. I picked out one 
example because it was called to my at- 
tention that a poor elephant had been 
chained out in the hot sun without ade- 
quate water. Comparable to that ex- 
ample was the case of the elephant they 
tried to stuff in the back seat of a Volks- 
wagen. 

I must emphasize what was brought 
out by the recent colloquy—that it is 
wild animals that are under considera- 
tion. That means that in almost all 
instances these animals are being 
shipped to a strange climate where their 
habits must be completely changed. 

Improper care—improper because few 
people have the knowledge to care for an 
African or European wild bird or ani- 
mal—will be more prevalent if these 
animals become available more readily 
than they are now. Why should Con- 
gress make it easier for people who do 
not know how to handle animals to ac- 
quire them for commercial use? When 
animals are imported they should go to 
men and women who are trained in arts 
of animal husbandry and who can care 
for these animals properly. This is an 
area where we need more control—not 
less control. 

Mr. President, I was much impressed 
by the testimony of Charles H. Callison, 
assistant to the president of the National 
Audubon Society, when he appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Finance. He em- 
phasized the reasons for the opposition 
of the National Audubon Society. First, 
he cited the fact that this bill would en- 
courage needless commercial exploita- 
tion of many species that are rare or on 
the verge of extinction. He specifically 
referred to the West Indian flamingo, the 
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population of which has been reduced 
from more than 100,000 birds a half cen- 
tury ago to probably fewer than 20,000 
today. Other birds and animals that 
would be affected are the Bermuda pet- 
rel, the cahow, the African elephant, the 
lion, leopards, some species of snakes, and 
monkeys. Secondly, Mr. Callison empha- 
sized the need to protect American spe- 
cies from birds or animals which can 
multiply to the detriment of our own 
wildlife. Mr. Callison’s presentation was 
fully supported by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Garden Club of 
America, 

Impressive testimony was also offered 
by Christine Stevens, president of the 
Animal Welfare Institute. Her pitiful 
descriptions of the cruelty involved in 
the traffic of intelligent and sensitive 
living animals should move us deeply. 
Other nationally recognized organiza- 
tions which oppose the present language 
of this legislation are the Izaak Walton 
League of America, the National Catholic 
Society for Animal Welfare, the National 
Wildlife Federation, the Society for Ani- 
mal Protective Legislation, the Wildlife 
Management Institute, the Defenders of 
Wildlife, Inc. I may also add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the record includes a letter 
dated July 29, 1963, from Rachel Carson 
who did so much during her lifetime to 
alert the country to the dangers facing 
our own native flora and fauna. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have listened with 
keen interest to the argument being pre- 
sented by the distinguished Senator from 
New York in behalf of his amendment. 
His argument is persuasive. The objec- 
tive he seeks to serve is highly laudable. 
I commend him for his effort and for 
that of those he has mentioned, includ- 
ing Christine Stevens, and humane or- 
ganizations, which have long been inter- 
ested in proper treatment for dumb ani- 
mals, whether tame or wild. I believe 
that his amendment ought to be ap- 
proved by the Senate. I hope it will be. 
I assure the Senator from New York of 
my wholehearted endorsement and sup- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Idaho for his remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my col- 
league from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
would like to join my colleague from New 
York. I was honored to be invited by 
him to join as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. I, too, have received a 
great amount of mail, and have had per- 
sonal visits and phone calls from a tre- 
mendous number of nature lovers who 
fight hard for proper practices with re- 
spect to animal life. I hope this par- 
ticular provision can be stricken from 
the bill. I shall join my colleague from 
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New York with great feeling of public 
service in doing that, if he can possibly 
accomplish it in the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. I am grateful to my 
colleague from New York. 

I also thank him for his cosponsor- 
ship of the proposed legislation. 

Before I yield the floor I wish to raise 
one additional point. 

There is practically no question about 
the fact that the amount of money in- 
volved is negligible. What really is in- 
volved, I sincerely believe, is the ques- 
tion of cruelty to animals. Many peo- 
ple are not aware of the miserable con- 
ditions in which animals and birds travel 
when they are shipped from one country 
to another. Many people are not aware 
of the cramped and uncomfortable 
quarters available for many of these 
creatures when they have arrived at the 
point of exhibit. Many people are not 
aware of the suffering of such animals 
whether they be small babies separated 
from their mothers, or whether they are 
full-grown animals who are being sent 
to a new and terrible captivity. 

Mr. President, let me emphasize very 
clearly that I am not opposed to zoos. I 
have never lost an interest in zoos, which 
dates back to my earliest childhood. I 
have visited many zoos in many distant 
cities as I am very much interested in 
zoos. I know that most municipalities 
and zoos have done a fine job in pre- 
paring proper facilities for animals and 
are making it possible for Americans in 
all walks of life to see and learn more 
about the animals that share this planet 
with us. But the importation of wild 
animals and birds, who have never 
known the harshness of captivity, for 
purely commercial purposes is a practice 
that must be deplored by all who are 
familiar with it. 

Mr. President, my office has been 
flooded with letters describing the con- 
ditions under which these animals are 
shipped, and in which they must live. 
Boxes too small for the animal to stand 
or lie down comfortably, dark cages in 
which birds are kept confined from the 
light of day, unsanitary conditions with 
no attendants to care for the animals, 
extremes in climate which have caused 
many animals to die before they reach 
their final destination, and finally, the 
lack of food or water to alleviate the 
hardship of travel—all these and more 
privations are the fate of imported birds 
and animals who suffer miserably as 
they travel from their native habitat to 
conditions of caged imprisonment for 
commercial exploitation. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my 
colleagues who are concerned about the 
rising importation of these pitiful crea- 
tures to support the amendment, which 
would insure that the tariffs of our great 
country would not be deliberately 
manipulated to make it still easier to de- 
prive wild animals of their freedom and 
to confine them behind alien bars. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], who is 
a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for the 
second time in 2 days, I find myself in 
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a position of cosponsoring an amendment 
sponsored by the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
I hope we shall have better luck today 
than we had yesterday. 

In my judgment, the case in support 
of the amendment is conclusive. I hope 
that in due course the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], 
who is in charge of the bill, will be willing 
to accept the amendment. 

It is my understanding that the bill 
is being used, to some extent, in the 
manner in which a few years ago, the 
Stella School District bill was used, to 
hang on it a piece of proposed legislation 
which had no particular pertinence to 
the original bill. Being an advocate of 
civil rights, I cannot very well have any 
objection to that rather odd parliamen- 
tary procedure; therefore, I must con- 
fine my comments to the hope that the 
original bill will be stricken out and that 
the meat import measure will be handled 
strictly on its merits. 

It is my further understanding that 
the bill passed the House without hear- 
ings. I wonder if the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota can enlighten me 
as to whether that is a fact or not. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not certain 
whether there were hearings. Some 
statements were submitted in writing, 
so some attention was given to the pro- 
posal, for and against it. I believe some 
hearings were held in the House. 

Mr. CLARK. Perhaps I was misin- 
formed. At any rate, there was a hear- 
ing in the Senate Committee on July 23, 
1963, and we who support both the con- 
servation and the humane angles of op- 
position to the freeing from duty of wild 
animals and wild birds imported for 
commercial purposes thought the bill 
had been put to rest, but now find that it 
is suddenly resurrected. I hope that the 
Senate, in its wisdom, will see fit to sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD a statement in opposition to the 
bill, made on behalf of the Animal Wel- 
fare Institute by Mrs. Christine Stevens, 
wife of Richard Stevens, chairman of the 
National Cultural Center, and a woman 
whom many of us have known for some 
time as a strong advocate of the humane 
treatment of animals. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

IMPORTATION OF WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS 
(Statement submitted on behalf of the AWI 

by Christine Stevens, to the Senate Finance 

Committee hearings, July 23, on H.R. 1839 

which would permit duty-free entry of 

wild animals and birds intended specially 
for exhibition whether intended to be used 

by the importer or for sale for such 
purposes) 

On behalf of the Animal Welfare Institute 
I wish to express strong opposition to H.R. 
1839. Our experience in observing the im- 
portation of wild animals shows that there 
is much suffering involved. Such importa- 
tion should be made only when a serious 
purpose is served and when conditions can be 
maintained to avoid needless suffering. To 
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eliminate all obstacles to the unlimited im- 
portation of wild creatures for the mere pur- 
pose of commercial gain is unthinkable in a 
civilized nation, and we respectfully urge the 
distinguished members of this committee 
to reject this bill. 

In the House debate on H.R, 1839, Con- 
gressman Mitts stated: “Wild animals which 
would most likely be imported under the 
provisions of paragraph 1607(b) as amended 
by this bill, would include monkeys, ele- 
phants, leopards, lions, and snakes.” All of 
these animals except for the snakes are high- 
ly developed mammals, some of them, par- 
ticularly the monkeys, are nervous and sensi- 
tive to such a degree that individuals will die 
simply because they cannot endure captivity 
—particularly captivity of the kind too often 
meted out by commercial speculators and 
dealers in exotic animals and birds. 

These people, are, of course, getting ani- 
mals now, though in lesser numbers than 
they would if there were no duty to pay or 
formalities to go through with customs. I 
remember how eager the importers were to 
discourage me from climbing a ladder into a 
plane to inspect a mixed load of wild ani- 
mals which had arrived at Idlewild a few 
years ago. They even told me there was an 
escaped cobra loose in the plane in the hope 
of dissuading me. I saw no loose snakes, 
but I did see how extremely hard such a trip 
is on the animals. In the cargo building a 
baby chimpanzee was lying crated in a box 
in which it had to remain flat on its back 
until the crate was ripped apart. This piti- 
ful infant was being sent to a commercial 
exhibitor and dealer in Florida. Its fellow 
had died en route. 

On another flight, one group of ill-con- 
structed and overcrowded crates full of 
monkeys, was destined for Trefflich’s, the big 
pet shop and animal importer, in New York. 
Assurances that these animals would be re- 
leased to comfortable flying cages” immedi- 
ately, proved empty. When we went to see 
them the following afternoon in the upstairs 
storage area which is off bounds for the pub- 
lic who visits the pet shop, we found the 
unfortunate animals still in their dirty, 
cramped traveling crates, in which the large 
ones had to maintain a crouched position, 
many of the monkeys with untreated bleed- 
ing sores from the rough treatment they 
had received on their trip, and without any 
food or water—in short, utterly neglected. 

The dreadful overcrowding I have seen in 
the crates only a few inches high in which 
beautiful, brightly colored little birds are 
imported, is a similarly painful sight, To 
increase this entirely needless and unjustifi- 
able suffering by letting down such bars as 
do exist, would be a retrograde action of 
which our country would have to be 
ashamed. 

What could be gained by passage of this 
bill? All it would do is to give a few animal 
dealers an additional profit. It is hard to see 
why these individuals should have special 
privileges with regard to the payment of a 
Federal tax. 

So far from removing the tariff on the 
importation of wild animals and birds by 
commercial exhibitors or those who intend 
to sell to them, the imposition of stricter re- 
quirements and higher tariffs would be more 
appropriate. While we believe the cruelty 
involved is the most urgent reason for de- 
feating H.R. 1839, the possible extinction of 
rare species if this bill is passed, deserves 
careful thought by this committee, too. Our 
country should provide moral leadership in 
maintaining the natural wonders of the 
earth—not in exploiting to the very point of 
extinction any of these remarkable and 
beautiful creatures, Passage of such a bill 
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as H.R, 1839 would dismay our friends and 
delight our critics in foreign lands where 
our enemies like to claim that Americans 
care for nothing but money. 

In the House debate, it was stated that 
the bill would eliminate certain customs 
procedures which make the importation of 
such animals and birds a difficult practice. 
Humane societies throughout the Nation 
have long struggled against the chronic mis- 
treatment of animals in many commercial 
roadside zoos. Passage of H.R. 1839 would 
make a bad situation very much worse than 
it now is. 


Free importation privileges now exist for 
wild birds and animals intended for exhibi- 
tion in zoological collections for educational 
and scientific purposes, and not for sale or 
profit. No justifiable purpose can be served 
by extending this privilege to those who seek 
personal gain at the cost of great physical 
and mental suffering by large numbers of 
intelligent and sensitive living animals. 


Mr. CLARK. I also invite attention to 
the proceedings in the Journal of the 
Fauna Preservation Society, published 
in April 1964, which cites important con- 
servation problems and urges the preser- 
vation of adequate numbers of species of 
wild animals which are gradually becom- 
ing extinct. The orangutan is a good 
example; the flamingo is another. 

This type of exploitation and impor- 
tation of scarce wild animals for exhibi- 
tion in commercial zoos and tourist 
camps should not, in my judgment, be 
encouraged by the Senate. I commend 
the two Senators from New York and 
the Senator from Idaho for their opposi- 
tion to this part of the bill and for their 
support of the amendment. 

I wonder if my good friend from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], who I know is 
humane and a lover of animals and also 
a stanch conservationist, would not feel 
inclined, after conferring with the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. BYRD of Vir- 
ginia], who I know is as humane as any- 
body else, and is just as much interested 
in conservation, to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Minnesota and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, for whom I speak, have been will- 
ing to accept the amendment ever since 
it was offered. We could have saved the 
birds and wild animals from the dangers 
of inhumane treatment 15 or 20 minutes 
earlier had we had the opportunity to 
do so. I might add that hearings were 
not held by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the House bill, but they were 
held by the Committee on Finance in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I may say to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that I 
wish to save the “Byrds.” 

Mr. CLARK. It is a great pleasure to 
find oneself on the side of the birds— 
both the birds that fly in the air and the 
Byrds of Virginia. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the birds and wild animals, I 
wish to express appreciation to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia and the Senator from 
Minnesota for their assistance. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, wish to express 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
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Virginia and the Senator from Minne- 
sota. There are many who think as we 
do on this subject. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The 7- percent 
tariff is not adequate to protect wild ani- 
mals from importation. It is merely a 
substitute for regulations which should 
be in force. But in the absence of such 
regulations, evidently the imposition of 
this very small tariff is sufficient to dis- 
courage Many persons who otherwise 
would bring in animals, whether there is 
any market for them or not, and who 
would treat them badly and in some cases 
abuse them. 

In the absence of more thorough and 
proper regulations to control such impor- 
tation, it is my belief that the present 
duty should be retained. Consequently, 
speaking for myself and for the chair- 
man of the committee, who is willing to 
accept the amendment, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Finance for further study, and I ask 
that the yeas and nays be ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is a motion to recom- 
mit covered by the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
my memory serves me correctly, I said, 
“motions and all other ordinary mat- 
ters.“ My intention was that the mo- 
tion to recommit would be included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from New 
York yield himself? 

Mr. JAVITS. Thirty minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to reserve my time to accommodate 
the distinguished Senator from Hawali 
(Mr. Fone], and suggest to Senators in 
charge of the bill that they allow him 
sufficient time from the time of the oppo- 
sition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from Hawaii? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The Senator 
from Hawaii is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the bill now before the Senate 
and as approved by the Finance Com- 
mittee and against the motion to re- 
commit. We are all aware that recent 
imports of foreign beef into the United 
States have precipitated a serious crisis 
in our cattle industry. 

Beef production, we all know, is the 
most important single farm enterprise 
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of our country. It stands No. 1 in terms 
of farm income, surpassing that of any 
other farm product. 

Figured as cash receipts from farm 
marketing, the cattle industry accounted 
for 23 percent—or $8.2 billion out of 
$35.9 billion—of total farm cash receipts 
in 1962, and 22 percent—or $8.07 billion 
out of $36.9 billion—in 1963. 

The $8.2 billion figure in 1962 was 
larger than the combined income from 
our six basic crop commodities; the $8.07 
billion figure in 1963 was nearly as large. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have table I, showing gross cash 
receipts of cattle and six basic crop com- 
modities, and the percent of total farm 
gross cash receipts for the years 1962 and 
1963, drawn from U.S. Department of 
Agriculture figures, printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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TABLE 1.—Gross cash receipts of cattle and 
6 basic crop commodities, and the percent 
of total farm gross cash receipts for the 
years 1962 and 1963 


Gross cash | Percent of 
receipts total farm 


(billions) | gross cash 
receipts 
1962 
8 $8.2 23.0 
Cro; 
2.3 6.4 
2.1 6.0 
1.8 5.0 
1.3 3.6 
3 9 
.19 -6 
re Bad 2 IN NE —ͤ— 8.07 22.0 
Tops: 
te 2.6 6.9 
2.07 5.6 
1, 98 5.4 
1.2 3.4 
.3 1.0 
72 6 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. FONG. Mr. President, USDA fig- 
ures show that in the last decade we have 
imported into the United States, to the 
detriment of our cattle industry, vast 
amounts of meat products from foreign 
countries. Beef imports have risen 
nearly 700 percent, from 267 million 
pounds in 1954 to the recordbreaking fig- 
ure of 1.8 billion pounds in 1963. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have table 2, compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, showing 
U.S. imports of cattle and beef compared 
with U.S. production, by year, 1954-62, 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Figures have been added to the table 
for 1963. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taste 2.—U.S. imports of cattle and beef, compared with U.S. production, by year, 1954-62—Cattle and calves and beef and veal 


percent of the live weight of all dutiable imports of cattle. 
33 —.— processed meats have been converted to their carcass weight 


equivalent. 


3 Total production (including an estimate of farm slaughter). 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, table 2 
shows that beef and veal imports were 
only 1.8 percent of domestic production 
in 1954. By 1963, our beef and veal im- 
ports rocketed to 10.7 percent of our 
domestic production. 

Mr. President, approximately 80 per- 
cent of this vast increase comes from 
Australia and New Zealand. In 1958, 
according to USDA figures these two 
nations shipped 201.4 million pounds of 
beef and veal into this country, and in 
1962 they shipped over three times that 
amount—a staggering 655.3 million 
pounds. For the year 1963, I have the 
figure for only 8 months, from January 
to August. The 8-month figure is 482.3 
million pounds, and if extended at the 
same rate would mean 1723.6 million 
pounds for the year 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent to have table 
3, showing the total quantity of beef im- 
ported into the United States and the 
amount imported from Australia and 
New Zealand, 1958-63, taken from U.S. 
Department of Agriculture figures, 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


Imports 
U.S. meat | as a per- 
produc- | centage 
tion 4 of pro- 
duction 
Thousand! Million | Million | Million| Million 
head pounds | pounds| pounds nds 
71 232 267 14, 610 18 
296 93 229 322 15, 147 2.1 
141 43 211 254 16, 094 1.6 
703 221 395 616 15, 728 3.9 
1, 126 340 909 | 1,249 14, 516 8.6 


TABLE 3.—Importation of beef to the United 
States, showing quantity imported from 
Australia, New Zealand, and total from all 
countries, 1958-63 


[In millions of pounds] 


January to August, 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, table 3 
figures show that the Antipodes area— 
Australia and New Zealand—supplied 
the United States with an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of all imported meat 
products, two-thirds to four-fifths of 
the total in the years 1958 to 1963, 

In Hawaii, the cattle industry, well 
established for over a century, has long 
been an important source of meat for our 
dinner tables and has furnished employ- 
ment and income for many Hawaiian 
citizens. 


4 Commercial beef and veal production pl f 
n pr plus beef and veal imports per capita. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Next to our primary agricultural com- 
modities—sugar and pineapple—cattle 
ranks as the third leading Hawaiian agri- 
cultural industry. Beef production in 
Hawaii rose to 26.3 million pounds in 
1963, an increase of 7.8 percent over the 
1962 level of 24,3 million pounds, accord- 
ing to the Hawaii Department of Agri- 
culture. 


In the 1962-63 period, imports of beef 
into Hawaii from Australia and New 
Zealand rose 22.2 percent, to the record 
level of about 16.7 million pounds. Over 
the past 10 years, these imports to Ha- 
waii increased by more than 1,000 per- 
cent, from a total of 1.5 million pounds 
of carcass equivalent in 1954 to 16.7 mil- 
lion pounds in 1963, 

In 1954, Australia and New Zealand 
beef represented only 4.6 percent of the 
State's total supply of beef, but in 1963 
this figure has increased nearly sixfold 
to about 30 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent to have table 
4, showing the State of Hawaii market 
supply of beef, compiled by the Hawaii 
Department of Agriculture, printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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TABLE 4.—State market supply of beef and veal 
[Carcass weight in thousands of pounds} 
New Zealan Hawaii Mainland! New Zealand, 
Australia 3 Australia 3 
Total Year 
Carcass | Per- | Carcass 
weight |centof| weight 
total 


53438 
Serre 


1 Includes beef for USDA school lunch 


rogram. 
3 Converted to carcass equivalent from Snort data on boned frozen beef, at 1.45. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this sub- 
stantial increase in beef imports into 
Hawaii and other sections of the United 
States has wrecked havoc with our beef 
prices. In the Nation as a whole, as 
measured by prices of choice steer in 
Chicago, prices plunged $6 from $28.75 a 
hundredweight on January 23, 1961, to 
$22.75 on February 24, 1964. 

Mr. President, from these figures it 
can clearly be seen that Federal legisla- 
tion is imperative if we are to cope with 
the sharply increased imports of foreign 
beef which threaten to undermine our 
Nation’s primary agricultural industry. 

Congress needs to act. The executive 
agreements recently negotiated between 
the United States and Australia, New 
Zealand, and other countries, to limit 
the imports of beef, veal, and mutton into 
the U.S. market falls far short in helping 
our greatly distressed beef industry. 
These agreements are inadequate, as the 
negotiated quotas are based on the high 
imports of the years 1962 and 1963, dur- 
ing which period there was a 17-percent 
increase in meat imports to this country. 

Under these agreements, Australia and 
New Zealand will send 773, 801, and 803 
million pounds to the United States in 
1964, 1965, and 1966 respectively. These 
are excessively high import figures and 
if allowed to stand will have a most dis- 
astrous effect on our deteriorating beef 
industry. 

Mr. President, legislation authorizing 
the establishment of protective quotas 
on importing foreign meat products into 
the country is no different from the es- 
tablishment of import quotas on sugar— 
another important American farm prod- 
uct—as well as other agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is no different than imposing 
reasonable tariffs on hundreds of items 
of foreign manufactured goods. Their 
basic purpose is the same: to protect 
American industry and labor from de- 
structive foreign competition. If pro- 
tective quotas and tariffs are necessary 
to restrict foreign imports of many agri- 
cultural and manufactured products, cer- 
tainly it is even more vital that our basic 
cattle industry be protected in the same 
way. 

Under the Finance Committee’s pro- 
posal, quarterly quotas are imposed, 
amounting to 213.7 million pounds per 
quarter, or 854.8 million pounds annual- 
ly. These figures are calculated accord- 
ing to the annual average quantities of 
such products during the 5-year period 
ending on December 31, 1963. 


Preliminary data, subject to minor changes. 


Source: State of Hawaii Department of Agriculture. 


The proposed annual quantity of im- 
ported meat, 854.8 million pounds, is 
213.9 million pounds less than the 1963 
level of 1,068.7 million pounds. If 
the committee’s proposal were not 
adopted, under the executive agree- 
ments, imports of foreign meat products 
in 1964 would total about 1,018.1 million 
pounds. 

It is important to note that the meas- 
ure does not propose to forbid importa- 
tion of meat products; rather, the meas- 
ure would merely limit their importation 
to a more reasonable level. 

The committee’s proposal provides for 
increases in these quotas whenever two 
conditions are met. First, if the average 
price received in the United States for 
the meat in question equals or exceeds 90 
percent of the average parity price for 
such meat; and second, if the domestic 
slaughter of the animal involved exceeds 
specified amounts in 6-month periods, 
the quotas provided by the bill are to be 
increased in the same ratio as the do- 
mestic slaughter increases. 

The bill provides that import quotas 
may be increased whenever domestic 
slaughter exceeds, in the specified 6- 
month period, 7,352 million pounds 
carcass weight, in the case of beef and 
veal; 35 million pounds in the case of 
mutton, and 350 million pounds in the 
case of lamb. Whenever quotas are in- 
creased under the bill, the increase will 
apply for two calendar quarters. 

The committee’s proposal provides 
that the quotas shall be suspended in 
periods of national emergency and when- 
ever the President determines that 
domestic supplies are inadequate, be- 
cause of a natural disaster, to meet de- 
mand at reasonable prices. The bill also 
provides that the quota for any calendar 
quarter may be prorated over the quarter 
if the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines and certifies to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that proration is necessary 
to prevent the disruption of the ordinary 
operation of the market with respect to 
any of the products subject to the quotas. 

Mr. President, as I ask for a quota for 
the importation of beef products, I am 
also wholly cognizant of the interest of 
our consumers. To the consumers who 
wish to have unlimited imports of meat 
products so that they might purchase 
more cheaply, I wish to point out that 
excessive importation of foreign meat 
products has destructive ramifications in 
other parts of our economy which vitally 
affect them. 


An unrestricted flow of foreign beef 
imports into the country would seriously 
undercut, and eventually close down, 
many of our slaughterhouses and meat 
processing plants. It would hurt our 
fertilizer industry, our feed grain indus- 
try, our trucking industry, our food 
processing industry, as well as the bank- 
ing, insurance, and marketing segments 
of our economy. Many employees in this 
interdependent and integrated web of 
economic activity would necessarily lose 
their jobs. 

As the cattle industry is a basic farm 
industry, its collapse on the agricultural 
side of the economy may be comparable 
to the collapse of the steel industry on 
the industrial side. The havoc would 
certainly be widespread, and the eco- 
nomic losses would be great. 

In such an integrated national econ- 
omy as ours, there is little doubt that 
the consumer has a large stake in the 
success of our basic industries such as 
the cattle industry. So long as the cattle 
industry is thriving and profitable, the 
agricultural and, indeed, the national 
economy will grow and prosper. Its col- 
lapse could seriously undermine the na- 
tional economy. 

The importation of huge amounts of 
foreign beef certainly is not a stimulant 
to our economy. For foreign cattle pro- 
ducers do not employ American labor; 
they do not buy our feed grain and fer- 
tilizers; they do not use our slaughter- 
houses; they do not use our truckers; 
they do not invest in or borrow from our 
banks; they do not buy our insurance; 
they do very little to stimulate the na- 
tional economy. 

By protecting the cattle industry, the 
approximately 2 million workers engaged 
in cattle production, processing, mar- 
keting, and the millions of workers in all 
other allied fields also would be pro- 
tected. 

Besides being inadequate generally, 
these agreements recently entered into 
with Australia, New Zealand, and other 
countries are most inadequate from a 
regional point of view. They do not es- 
tablish import quotas for American ports 
of entry. My city of Honolulu is the first 
American port of entry from Australia 
and New Zealand. We are therefore 
faced with a threat of the most serious 
proportions, as the agreements do not 
prohibit Australia and New Zealand 
from dumping, without limitation, their 
beef in Honolulu. 
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Australia and New Zealand may well 
keep within their quotas and yet be able 
to destroy our Hawaii cattle industry by 
dumping substantial amounts of their 
quota into Hawaii. 

A port-of-entry quota is necessary if 
Hawaii and, indeed, other regional mar- 
kets around ports of entry are to be 
spared the ravages of destructive for- 
eign dumping. 

Hawaii, as the only island State lo- 
cated in the mid-Pacific, is especially 
vulnerable to destructive flooding of the 
market by imported foreign beef. Our 
geographic location, which puts us di- 
rectly in the path of the trade routes 
between Australia and New Zealand on 
the one end and the mainland United 
States on the other, renders us an ideal 
spot for wholesale dumping of Australian 
and New Zealand meat products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Hawaii is recognized for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, Hawaii is 
& pocket market whose economic struc- 
ture is uniquely pregnable and defense- 
less against onslaughts of foreign dump- 
ing. 

Unless a port-of-entry quota is im- 
posed to stem the mounting importation 
of foreign beef in Hawaii, our beef in- 
dustry will be left wide open to flooding, 
ultimately leading to the ruin and col- 
lapse of our cattle business, which now 
supplies 47 percent of our total consump- 
tion. 

One of the effects of the tremendous 
increase of over 1,000 percent of beef and 
veal imports from the Antipodes area to 
Hawaii in the last decade has been to 
seriously depress the market and reduce 
the prices received by Hawaii ranchers. 

The pending bill will effectively stabi- 
lize and protect domestic beef markets 
located around American ports of entry 
such as Honolulu. 

Under the bill, the President is given 
discretionary power to prevent the entry 
of excessive quantities of meat at any 
port of entry, and to prescribe the maxi- 
mum amount of meat which may be 
entered at any port of entry—subject to 
the overall quotas I mentioned earlier. 

As a supporter of a port-of-entry quota 
I do not ask for an absolute prohibition 
of the entry of foreign beef; I ask only a 
reasonable limitation of such imports. 
Such a limitation is necessary to expand 
regional markets around our ports of 
entry. It will also help to keep meat 
prices at a reasonable level and assure 
our consumers of a dependable supply of 
good quality meat products. 

Mr. President, I ask that the follow- 
ing material be printed in the Recorp at 
this point: 

First. Hawaii State Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 14. 

Second. County of Maui Board of Su- 
pervisors Resolution 38. 

Third. County of Hawaii Board of Su- 
pervisors Resolution 383. 

Fourth. Notes on constitutionality of 
Fong amendment to Mansfield bill on 
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meat imports, by the Office of Legislative 
Counsel. 

Fifth. Constitutional Aspects of a 
Proposed Port Quota System of Beef and 
Veal Imports Into Hawaii From Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand,” by Covington & 
Burling. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HAWAII STATE LEGISLATURE, SENATE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 14 


Senate concurrent resolution requesting the 
President and the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States to impose a port of 
entry restriction on beef shipped into 
Hawaii under the voluntary agreement be- 
tween the United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand 
Whereas the U.S. Government through the 

Department of Agriculture and the Govern- 

ments of Australia and New Zealand have 

entered a voluntary agreement limiting meat 
imports into the United States; and 

Whereas the State of Hawaii receives 30 
percent of its total meat demands from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand as compared to main- 
land States which are receiving an average 
of 11 percent of their total production; and 

Whereas this voluntary agreement does not 
provide a schedule of allocations to various 
State markets; and 

Whereas such continued competition with 
foreign imports will produce devastating 
effects on the Hawaii cattle industry and the 
State’s economy; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii and cattlemen in the State in recog- 
nizing reasonable competition recommend 
any one of the following formulas as a means 
of establishing fair allocation to Hawaii of 
meat imported from Australia and New Zea- 
land: 

1. Limit the share imported into Hawaii on 
Aa per capita basis. 

2. Restrict Hawaii's imports to 11 percent 
of its total production, such production to 
include that product received from the U.S. 
mainland. 

3. Permit processing beef to flow unre- 
stricted into Hawaii, but restrict primal cuts 
on a per capita basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Second Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawati, budget session 
of 1964 (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States be 
and are hereby respectfully requested, to 
establish a port of entry formula on the im- 
portation of beef into the State of Hawaii 
under the voluntary agreement; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the members of the Ha- 
wall congressional delegation be and are 
hereby respectfully requested, to actively sup- 
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port the purposes of this concurrent resolu- 
tion; and be it further 
Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be transmitted to the 
President and the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, to members of the Ha- 
wall congressional delegation, and to the de- 
partment of agriculture of the State of 
Hawaii. 
Honolulu, Hawali, March 7, 1964. 
COUNTY OF MAUI BOARD or SUPERVISORS RESO- 
LUTION No. 38, INTRODUCED BY Marco M, 
MEYER, SUPERVISOR 


Whereas the U.S. Government through the 
Department of Agriculture and the Govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand have 
entered a voluntary agreement limiting meat 
imports into the United States; and 

Whereas the State of Hawaii receives 30 
percent of its total meat demands from 
Australia and New Zealand as compared to 
mainland States which are receiving an aver- 
age of 11 percent of their total production; 
and 

Whereas this voluntary agreement does not 
provide a schedule of allocations to various 
States markets; and 

Whereas such continued competition with 
foreign imports will produce devastating ef- 
fects on the Hawali cattle industry and the 
State's economy; and 

Whereas cattlemen in the State in recog- 
nizing reasonable competition recommend 
any one of the following formulas as a means 
of establishing fair allocation to Hawali of 
meat imported from Australia and New Zea- 
land: 

1, Limit the share imported into Hawaii 
on a per capita basis. 

2. Restrict Hawaii's imports to 11 percent 
of its total production, such production to 
include that product received from the U.S. 
mainland, 

3. Permit processing beef to flow unre- 
stricted into Hawali, but restrict primal cuts 
on a per capita basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Maui, That the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States be and are hereby respectfully re- 
quested, to establish a port-of-entry for- 
mula on the importation of beef into the 
State of Hawaii under the voluntary agree- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Hawail 
congressional delegation be and are hereby 
respectfully requested to actively support the 
purposes of this resolution; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President and 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
to members of the Hawaii congressional dele- 
gation, and to the department of agricul- 
ture of the State of Hawaii. 


Board of supervisors, county of Maui, Wailuku, Hawaii 


Members 


Tam, 
chairman 


Bulge 


Adopted on the 20th day of March 1964, 
G. N. TOSHI ENOMOTO, 
County Clerk, County of Maut, 
State of Hawaii, 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
and correct copy of Resolution No. 38, the 
original of which is now on file in the office 
of the county clerk, County of Maui, State of 
Hawaii. 

Dated this 23d day of March 1964. 

G. N. TOSHI ENOMOTO, 
County Clerk, County of Maui. 


Meyer | Molina | Morisaki| Tagawa 


COUNTY OF HAWAII BOARD or SUPERVISORS— 
RESOLUTION No. 383 
COUNTY OF HAWAII, STATE OF HAWAI 

Whereas the increased allowance for the 
importation of Australian and New Zealand 
beef into the United States will be respec. 
tively: 1964, 773 million pounds; 1965, 801 
million pounds; 1966, 830 million pounds; 
and 

Whereas said allowance places no limita- 
tion on where the beef could be distributed 
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in the United States and conceivably may 
be marketed at any port of entry, including 
Honolulu, State of Hawali, their closest mar- 
ket; and 

Whereas in the State of Hawall, foreign 
imported beef has risen from 1,538,000 to 
16,694,000 pounds in the past decade and has 
reduced the producers’ price for grass-fed 
steers and heifers by more than 23 percent; 
and 

Whereas foreign beef imports now captures 
30 percent of the State's beef market as com- 
pared to 11 percent for the continental 
States; and 

Whereas the county of Hawali is the largest 
beef-producing county in the State of Hawaii 
and, therefore, would be seriously affected if 
the imported Australian and New Zealand 
beef is permitted to be sold in the manner 
presently allowable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors in 
and for the county of Hawaii, That the U.S. 
Senators from the State of Hawali, the Hon- 
orable Hiram L. Fonc and the Honorable 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, and the Congressmen, the 
Honorable Thomas P. Gir and the Honor- 
able SPARK M. MATSUNAGA, be and they are 
hereby requested to use the powers of their 
good offices to insure the equitable distribu- 
tion of the projected increase of Australian 
and New Zealand beef throughout the United 
States so that the impact of foreign imports 
may not be a detriment to regions primarily 
in the environs of the ports of entry; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be and 
she is hereby directed to forward copies of 
this resolution to the Honorable Hiram L. 
Fone, U.S. Senator; the Honorable DANIEL K. 
INOUxR, U.S. Senator; the Honorable THOMAS 
P. GILL, Congressman; and the Honorable 
SPARK M. MATSUNAGA, Congressman, 

Dated at Hilo, Hawall, this 18th day of 
March 1964. 

HELENE H. HALE, 
Chairman and Executive Officer, County 
of Hawaii. 


SHERWOOD R. H. GREENWELD, 

HAROLD H. HIGASHIHARA, 

IK uo HISAOKA, 

ELROY T. L. OSORIO, 

HERBERT T. MATAYOSHI, 

ELIAS P. Yapao, 

Supervisors, County of Hawaii. 

I hereby certify that above is a true and 

correct copy of the original now on file in 
my office. 


, County Clerk. 


Nores ON  CONSTITUTIONALITY oF FONG 
AMENDMENT TO MANSFIELD BILL ON MEAT 
Imports 


(Prepared by the Office of the Legislative 
! 


Counsel, U.S. Senate) 

Article I, section 9, clause 6 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
“No preference shall be given by any Regula- 
tion of Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of 
one State over those of another.” 

An examination of the cases in which the 
courts have had occasion to consider this 
provision does not disclose any case involv- 
ing the allocation of a quota among ports in 
order to prevent the entry of excessive quan- 
tities of a product at any port or ports, as 
would be authorized by the Senator’s amend- 
ment to the Mansfield bill. 

The following dicta may be useful, how- 
ever, in your consideration of this problem: 

In State of Pennsylvania v. Wheeling & 
Belmont Bridge Co. (18 How, 421), objection 
was made that an Act of Congress regulating 
the height of a bridge over the Ohio River 
at Wheeling resulted in discrimination 
against the Port of Pittsburgh by providing 
an obstruction to navigation that discour- 
aged vessels from proceeding beyond Wheel- 
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ing. In disposing of this objection the Court 

said (p. 435) : 

“Besides, it is a mistake to assume that 
Congress is forbidden to give a preference to 
a port in one State over a port in another. 
Such preference is given in every instance 
where it makes a port in another State a 
port of entry, and refuses to make another 
port in another State a port of entry. No 
greater preference, in one sense, can be more 
directly given than in this way; and yet, the 
power of Congress to give such preference 
has never been questioned. Nor can it be 
without asserting that the moment Congress 
makes a port in one State a port of entry, it 
is bound, at the same time, to make all other 
ports in all other States ports of entry. The 
truth seems to be, that what is forbidden is, 
not discrimination between individual ports 
within the same or different States, but dis- 
crimination between States; and if so, in or- 
der to bring this case within the prohibition, 
it is necessary to show, not merely discrim- 
ination between Pittsburgh and Wheeling, 
but discrimination between the ports of 
Virginia and those of Pennsylvania.” 

Louisiana Public Service Commission v. 
Teras and New Orleans Railroad Co. (284 
U.S. 125) involved the validity of certain 
freight rates fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It was contended that 
the addition of 8 cents per ton for ferry- 
ing traffic across the Mississippi River in 
Louisiana offended against the above con- 
stitutional provision in that it resulted in a 
benefit to ports in Texas to the incidental 
disadvantage of ports in Louisiana. In its 
discussion, the Court had the following to 
say: 

“The specified limitations on the power 
of Congress were set to prevent preference as 
between States in respect to thelr ports or 
the entry and clearance of vessels, It does 
not forbid such discriminations as between 
ports. Congress, acting under the commerce 
clause, causes many things to be done that 
greatly benefit particular ports and which 
incidentally result to the disadvantage of 
other ports in the same or neighboring States. 
The establishing of ports of entry, erection 
and operation of lighthouses, improvement 
of rivers and harbors and the providing of 
structures for the convenient and econom- 
ical handling of traffic are examples. Penn- 
sylvania v. Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Co., 
18 How. 421, 433-5. And see Armour Pack- 
ing Co. v. United States, 209 U.S. 56, 80. The 
construction for which appellants contend 
would strip Congress of much of the power 
that it long has been accustomed to exert 
and which always has been held to have been 
granted to it by the commerce clause. It is 
clear that the Constitution does not forbid 
the allowance for ferrying the Mississippi at 
Louisiana ports.” 

Although these cases are not in point, the 
above quotations suggest that the following 
arguments might be made in support of the 
validity of the Senator’s amendment. 

1. The establishment under the amend- 
ment of the maximum quantity which may 
be entered at a particular port does not (so 
long as it is not applied on a State basis) 
amount to a preference in favor of the ports 
of other States, and that any discrimination 
which may result would be among ports and 
not among States. 

2. Any preference which might result to 
other ports would be only incidental to the 
exercise by the Congress of its power to reg- 
ulate foreign commerce. 

CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF A PROPOSED PORT 
QUOTA SYSTEM OF BEEF AND VEAL IMPORTS 
Into Hawan FROM AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 


This memorandum considers whether the 
port quota system described below would 
raise a question under article 1, section 9, 
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clause 6 or article 1, section 8, clause 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The proposal is to impose a port-of-entry 
restriction on beef shipped into Hawaii un- 
der a voluntary agreement between the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand. 
We assume that the restriction would be 
made on an equitable basis with the sole 
purpose of preventing unreasonably large 
shipments to Hawail because of its geo- 
graphic location. 

Following is the text of the two consti- 
tutional provisions which are involved: 

1, Article 1, section 9, clause 6: 

“Preference to ports of one State over 
those of another; clearance of vessels bound 
from one State to another: 

“No preference shall be given by any Reg- 
ulation of Commerce or Revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another; 
nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one 
State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another.” 

2. Article 1, section 8, clause 1: 

“Powers of Congress; levy of taxes for 
common defense and general welfare; uni- 
formity of taxation: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, imposts and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States”; 

1. Article 1, section 9, clause 6: The mean- 
ing and scope of the antipreference clause 
of the Constitution were considered fully by 
the Supreme Court in Pennsylvania v. Wheel- 
ing & Belmont Bridge Co., 59 U.S. (18 How.) 
421 (1856). In a prior case the Court had 
Tound that a bridge interfered with commerce 
on the Ohio River and had ordered its re- 
moval. 54 U.S. (13 How.) 518 (1852). There- 
after, Congress enacted a law expressly au- 
thorizing the maintenance of the bridge at 
its existing site and elevation, and the State 
of Pennsylvania brought an action contend- 
ing that this law was unconstitutional under 
the antipreference clause since the bridge 
adversely affected the commerce of the Penn- 
sylvania ports on the Ohio River. 

The answer of the Supreme Court, reject- 
ing Pennsylvania's contentions, is signifi- 
cant: 

“(T]he act of Congress is not inconsistent 
with the clause of the constitution referred 
to—in other words, that is not giving a pref- 
erence to the ports of one State over those 
of another, within the true meaning of that 
provision. There are many acts of Congress 
passed in the exercise of this power to regu- 
late commerce, providing for a special ad- 
vantage to the port or ports of one State, and 
which very advantage may incidentally op- 
erate to the prejudice of the ports in a 
neighboring State which have never been 
supposed to conflict with this limitation upon 
its power. The improvement of rivers and 
harbors, the erection of lighthouses, and 
other facilities of commerce, may be referred 
to as examples. It will not do to say that 
the exercise of an admitted power of Con- 
gress conferred by the Constitution is to be 
withheld, if it appears, or can be shown, 
that the effect and operation of the law may 
incidentally extend beyond the limitation 
of the power. Upon any such interpretation, 
the principal object of the framers of the 
instrument in conferring the power would be 
sacrificed to the subordinate consequences 
resulting from its exercise. These conse- 
quences and incidents are very proper con- 
siderations to be urged upon Congress for 
the purpose of dissuading that body from its 
exercise, but afford no ground for denying 
the power itself, or the right to exercise it.” 
59 U.S. (18 How.) at 433-434. 

In the course of reaching its decision, the 
Court examined carefully the deliberations 
of the constitutional convention bearing 
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upon the clause. 59 U.S. (18 How.) at 434 
435. As pointed out in the Court’s opinion, 
the clause arose out of several separate pro- 
posals which had a common purpose to 
prevent the National Government, in the 
exercise of the powers over interstate and 
foreign commerce from diverting shipping to 
a particular State in preference to other 
States. The suggested provisions were origi- 
nally introduced by the Maryland delegation 
to make clear that Congress could not require 
ships in the Chesapeake Bay trade to enter 
or clear at Norfolk or another Virginia port— 
a requirement which would have seriously 
reduced commerce in the Maryland ports. 
The history of these provisions is also dis- 
cussed in Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U.S. 41, 
101-106 (1900). 

Nothing in the history of the constitu- 
tional provision or the Court's opinion sug- 
gests that an executive agreement designed 
to protect the economy of an individual State 
is prohibited by the antipreference clause. 
In fact, it is clear from the Court's opinion 
that the provision has a limited scope and 
applies only to a directly discriminatory pref- 
erence of one State over another. In the 
words of the Court, the prohibition extends 
only to “legislation looking to a direct privi- 
lege or preference of the ports of any par- 
ticular State over those of another. Indeed, 
the clause, in terms, seems to import a pro- 
hibition against some positive legislation by 
Congress to this effect, and not against any 
incidental advantages that might possibly 
result from the legislation of Congress upon 
other subjects connected with commerce, and 
confessedly within its power.” 59 U.S, (18 
How.) at 435. 

Any difference in treatment accorded to 
the ports of one State, in comparison with 
those of another, is compatible with the anti- 
preference clause so long as the “preference” 
is merely indirect or so long as no other State 
is discriminated against. As the Supreme 
Court has suggested in the Wheeling & Bel- 
mont Bridge case, the Federal Government 
could never act with regard to the ports in 
any one State without taking identical action 
with respect to the ports of every other State 
if the clause is interpreted otherwise. 

Any advantage to Hawaii in protecting that 
State from dumping of meat products also 
relates to its particular geographic location. 
The Supreme Court has repeatedly held that 
the antipreference clause does not prevent 
regulation which involves a preference re- 
sulting from geographic circumstances. Ala- 
bama Grt. So. RR v. United States, 340 U.S. 
216, 229 (1951); Louisiana Pub. Serv. Comm’n 
v. Texas de N.O.R.R., 284 U.S. 125, 131 (1931); 
Armour Packing Co. v. United States, 209 U.S. 
56, 80 (1908); South Carolina v. Georgia, 93 
U.S. 4 (1876). 

Finally, the clause in question does not 
prohibit all individual treatment but only 
such individual treatment as creates a direct 
“preference” in favor of the recipient State. 
The suggested port quota system would not 
give a preference to the ports of Hawaii since 
its very purpose is to decrease the volume of 
business in such ports. This distinction was 
the basis for the holding of the Supreme 
Court in Cooley v. Board of Wardens, 53 U.S. 
(12 How.) 298 (1852) that the antipref- 
erence clause did not invalidate a pilotage 
charge imposed in the port of Philadelphia. 
The Court stated: 

“But, as already stated, pilotage fees are 
not duties within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution; and, certainly, Pennsylvania does 
not give a preference to the port of Phila- 
delphia, by requiring the masters, owners, 
or consignees of vessels sailing to or from that 
port, to pay the charges imposed by the 
29th section of the act of 1803. It is an ob- 
jection to, and not a ground of preference 
of a port, that a charge of this kind must 
be borne by vessels entering it; and, accord- 
ingly, the interests of the port require, and 
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generally produce, such alleviations of these 
charges as its growing commerce from time 
to time renders consistent with the general 
policy of the pilot laws. This State, by its 
act of the 24th of March 1851, has essenti- 
ally modified the law of 1803, and further 
exempted many vessels from the charge now 
in question, Similar changes may be ob- 
served in the laws of New York, Massachu- 
setts, and other commercial States, and they 
undoubtedly spring from the conviction that 
burdens of this kind, instead of operating 
to give a preference to a port, tend to check 
its commerce, and that sound policy requires 
them to be lessened and removed as early as 
the necessities of the system will allow.” 
53 U.S. (12 How.) at 314-315. 

In summary, reasonable differences in 
treatment founded upon demonstrable dif- 
ferences in circumstances are clearly permis- 
sible under the antipreference clause. The 
circumstances of the Hawaiian beef-growing 
industry are demonstrably different from 
those affecting any other State. The sug- 
gested port quota system would therefore 
not be a “preference” to Hawaiian ports in 
the constitutional sense. 

To suggest otherwise would be to suggest 
that both the National Government and that 
of Hawaii are powerless to defend the 
Hawaiian industry against the ruinous ef- 
fects of antipodal imports because the 
Hawalian situation is unique among the 
States, The State of Hawaii cannot act since 
the commerce clause has given all power 
over foreign commerce to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. See e.g., Hoover & Allison Co. v. 
Evatt, 324 U.S. 652, 655-656 (1945). If the 
Federal Government is powerless as well, 
Australian and New Zealand meat imports 
enjoy some sort of absolute constitutional 
protection. Such an argument was made 
by counsel and rejected by a unanimous 
Supreme Court in the Head Money Cases, 112 
U.S. 580, 591 (1884). 

2. Article 1, section 8, clause 1: 

The consistent and long-established rule 
is that the uniformity clause applies only 
to revenue-raising measures and does not 
apply to the regulation of commerce. E.g., 
Alaska v. Troy, 258 U.S. 101, 110-11 (1922); 
Cooley v. Board of Wardens, 53 U.S. (12 
How.) 298, 314 (1852). The uniformity 
clause has even been held not to apply to 
all revenue measures, but only (as the 
clause states) to taxes in the nature of du- 
ties, imposts, and excises. Knowlton v. 
Moore, 178 U.S. 41, 88 (1900). 

The complete answer to the suggested 
constitutional question was given as long 
ago as 1852 in Cooley v. Board of Wardens, 
53 U.S. (12 How.) 298: 

“But, having previously stated that, in 
this instance, the law complained of does 
not cross the appropriate line which limits 
laws for the regulation of pilots and pilot- 
age, * * * it also follows, that this law is 
not repugnant to the first clause of the 
eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution, which declares that all du- 
ties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; for, if it is 
not to be deemed a law levying a duty, im- 
post, or excise, the want of uniformity 
throughout the United States is not objec- 
tionable. Indeed the necessity of conform- 
ing regulations of pilotage to the local pe- 
culiarities of each port, and the consequent 
impossibility of having its charges uniform 
throughout the United States, would be 
sufficient of itself to prove that they could 
not have been intended to be embraced 
within this clause of the Constitution; for 
it cannot be supposed uniformity was re- 
quired, when 1t must have been known to 
be inpracticable.” 53 U.S. (12 How.) at 
313-314. 

For the reasons stated above, it is our 
opinion that the suggested port quota sys- 
tem ís not unconstitutional as a preference 
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of Hawaiian ports or as a nonuniform duty, 
impost, or excise. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill if he 
will yield whatever time the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] desires? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the junior Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New York and the 
senior Senator from Nebraska. 

Let me say that the senior Senator 
from Hawaii has performed an excellent 
service in speaking for the State of Ha- 
waii. It need not be said that it is a 
new State. Everyone should be inter- 
ested in the welfare of its economy. 
There is an important cattle industry 
there. It has been because of the will- 
ingness, persistence, and diligence of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ha- 
waii that this matter has been brought 
to the attention of the committee in its 
hearings and in its executive session. It 
is through his efforts that the provision 
is in the bill at the present time. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska for his very kind remarks. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska has been in the forefront in the 
battle on this measure. I commend him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in recent months the prices 
for livestock and poultry at the farm 
level have been at an alltime low. At 
the same time our imports of beef have 
risen spectacularly. 

In 1960 our total beef and veal im- 
ports totaled 780 million pounds. In 
1963 beef and veal imports totaled 1,702 
million pounds. 

Without the administration’s support 
an effort is now being made to protect 
the American farmers by curtailing 
these increased foreign imports by plac- 
ing a more restrictive quota on the 
amount of beef and beef products which 
can be brought into this country. 

While giving lipservice,to expressions 
of sympathy for the plight of the Amer- 
ican farmer the administration has been 
resisting any effort to curtail these ex- 
panding imports on the basis that they 
do not want to disrupt our international 
relations. 

But this is only a part of the story. 
Not only is the administration encour- 
aging and protecting these expanding 
imports of beef and beef products but we 
also find that during the past 3 years 
the Kennedy-Johnson administration 
has even been pouring out millions of 
the taxpayers' dollars under our AID 
program to finance and assist in the ex- 
panded production of beef in foreign 
countries, 

For example: Between 1961 and 1964 
$15,445,000 in outright grants were paid 
to livestock operators in foreign coun- 
tries and $293,000 in outright grants to 
poultry producers to encourage the ex- 
pansion of their facilities in these coun- 
tries. During the same period an addi- 
tional $4,980,000 in grants were paid to 
foreign producers who had combined 
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operations of poultry and livestock. Be- 
sides this $20,718,000 in outright grants 
which have been made during the past 
3 years by our Government to expand 
the cattle and poultry industry in these 
foreign countries, our Government has 
made available an additional $9,456,000 
in low interest rate, convenient term 
loans to expand further the foreign 
poultry and cattle industry. 

In addition to these grants and loans 
to expand the poultry and cattle industry 
in these foreign countries with taxpayers’ 
money, we have under our AID program 
made investment guarantees in the 
amount of $7,550,000 to producers of 
livestock and poultry in these countries. 
These investment guarantees, totaling 
$7,550,000, were issued under our AID 
program to guarantee American invest- 
ments in the cattle and poultry industry 
in these foreign countries. 

Many of the grants and loans referred 
to above were made to American con- 
nected or affiliated companies who are 
establishing branch cattle and poultry 
industries in these low-labor and cheap 
real estate cost areas. 

I would defend the right of the Ameri- 
can industry to invest its money as it 
sees fit in any of these countries, but it 
does not make sense to have the Ameri- 
can Government using the taxpayers’ 
money to underwrite the expansion of 
the cattle and poultry industry, especial- 
ly at a time when both products are sell- 
ing below the cost of production. 

These cash grants, loans, and invest- 
ment guarantees are scattered through- 
out the world, but we find that the poul- 
try loans are concentrated heaviest in 
the Near East, with Greece and India the 
principal beneficiaries. 

The grants and low interest rate loans 
which are made to finance an expanded 
cattle industry are likewise spread 
throughout the world, but with the 
heaviest concentration of these subsidies 
being in the Western Hemisphere. 

Argentina, Brazil, El Salvador, Para- 
guay, and Colombia appear to be the 
largest beneficiaries of the expanded cat- 
tle industry, with $2,687,000 being dis- 
tributed in outright grants to cattlemen 
in Argentina and another $1,400,000 in 
low interest rate loans. 

In Brazil grants totaling $5,470,000 
were made to expand their cattle in- 


dustry. 

In Colombia $298,000 in outright 
grants were made available to expand 
the cattle industry, with another $4 mil- 
lion being made available as low interest 
rate loans. 

In El Salvador $53,000 were distributed 
in grants, with $1,900,000 in low interest 
rate loans to help expand their cattle in- 
dustry. 

In Paraguay $90,000 were distributed 
as development grants to start the cattle 
industry, and $825,000 were made avail- 
able at convenient term loans, while a 
$6,200,000 investment guarantee was 
made to protect American investments in 
that country’s cattle industry. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor a report 
received from the Department of Agri- 
culture giving a complete breakdown of 
all of these multimillion-dollar grants, 
convenient term loans, and investment 
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guarantees that have been made avail- 
able under our AID program to en- 
courage and expand the cattle industry 
in these foreign countries. This report 
shows the amount made available in each 
of the various countries. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1964. 
The Honorable JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you for 
your inquiry of June 12, 1964, requesting 
information about AID assistance for the 
expansion of poultry production in fiscal 
years 1963 and 1964, and livestock produc- 
tion for the fiscal years 1961-64. 

The material is attached. I hope it will 
be helpful to you. 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
do not hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davm E. BELL. 
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Worldwide total, poultry, and livestock 


assistance 


Development grants for poultry 
— fiscal year 1963- 
Development grants for livestock 
improvement, fiscal years 1961— 
64, including fiscal year 1960 
Mm. Anis... A 
Development grants for both 
poultry and livestock improve- 
ment, fiscal years 1960-64 
Development loans for livestock 
improvement 
Cooley loans for poultry improve- 
ment, fiscal years 1963-64. 
Cooley loans for livestock im- 
Noreen eo 
Public Law 480 local currency 
for livestock improvement, fis- 
cal years 1961-644 
Investment guarantees for live- 
stock improvement, fiscal years 
20601-04 E O A IR 
Investment guarantee for poul- 
try improvement, fiscal year 


Investment surveys for poultry 
improvement, fiscal year 1964.. 


Poultry and livestock assistance, Latin America 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Development| Investment 

arantees 
for poultry 
improvement, 


8 
for poultry 


year 
1964 


Rider. 
El Salvador. 


loans for 
livestock 


for livestock 


panis for 
vestock improvement, 


ye 1961-64 

1961-64 

2, 687 
227 

5,470 


11,110 


$293, 000 


15, 445, 000 


4, 980, 000 
7, 300, 000 

860, 000 
1, 100, 000 


196, 000 


7. 450, 000 


100, 000 
4. 000 


Investment Development Development] Cooley loans | Investment 


gui 
for livestock 


improvement, improvement, improvement, fiscal years |improvemen: 
fiscal fiscal years scal years x fiscal s 


Norx. It the survey does not result in an actual investment, AID takes title to the survey and pays half the cost, 


Poultry and livestock assistance, Near East 
and south Asia 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Develop-| Cooley | Develop-| Cooley 
ment | loans for loans for 


Poultry and livestock assistance, Africa 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Development| Development 


grants for grants for 
Country | poultry im- | livestock im- 
provement, | provement, 

years | fiscal years 

1963-64 1960-64 

Dahomey. .|.-.-.-...-.... 119 

Ethiopia. -.|....... 269 
Ghana 


Development 
‘ants for 


1964 


Poultry and livestock assistance, Far East 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Develop- Ege Develop- Invest- 


gran 

for lives- | currency | for live- 
stock for live- stock 
improve-| stock and 
improve-| poultry 
ment, | improve- 
fisca 


Country 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
a letter dated July 27, 1964, signed by Mr. 
David E. Bell, of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, along with at- 
tachments thereto which give a list of 
the breakdown of some of the countries 
which received the loans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1964. 
The Honorable JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you for 
your letter of July 8, 1964, requesting fur- 
ther information on U.S. assistance for the 
expansion of poultry and livestock produc- 
tion. 

Enclosed is a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of the companies who were the direct 
beneficiaries of U.S. assistance along with 
the amount and terms of the assistance 
given, All of these firms are American firms 
except those specifically designated other- 
wise. All of the assistance listed in our 
earlier report to you but not listed in this 
additional report was furnished directly to 
the Government of the country concerned 
rather than to any particular firm. 

If we can be of further assistance on this 
or any other matter, please do not hesitate 
to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. BELL. 


AID ASSISTANCE FOR POULTRY AND CATTLE 
PRODUCTION, AND PARTICIPANT U.S. FIRMS 


Investment survey: Product Market De- 
velopers, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

For a survey of opportunities for produc- 
tion of chicken and eggs for domestic con- 
sumption in Brazil, 1964. If an investment 
is not effectuated, AID’s share of the cost 
of the survey will be $3,700. 


INVESTMENT GUARANTIES 


Argentina: Poultry—production and distri- 
bution of layer-type chicken breeding stock: 


Amount guaranteed 


Investors 
Convert-| Expro- 
ibility | priation 
Wallace Chicks, Inc., 
Post Office Box 11236, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. $15,000 | $30,000 $30, 
Wallace Hatchery, Inc., 
Post Office Box 11236, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 19. 000 20, 000 20, 000 
Peta 34, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
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China (Taiwan): 
animal feeds: 


Livestock—Drugs and 


Amount guaranteed 
Amount 
Investor invested 

Convert-| Expro- 


XP. 
ibility | priation 


American Cyanamid 
Co., General Offices 
Berdan Ave. „Wayne, 


A 8604, 000 | $700,000 | $550,000 


Paraguay: Livestock—Cattle raising and 
farming: 


Investors 


ibility a 


F 1 Imperial’s interest has been taken over by the Grace 
e of New York, 7 Hanover Square, New 
ork, 


AID charges investors an annual fee of one- 
half of 1 percent of the investment guar- 
anteed for each type coverage obtained (con- 
vertability, expropriation, war risk). A fee 
of one-fourth of 1 percent annually is 
charged for standby coverage. 


Development loans 


Amount | Years Interest] Date 


Borrower of loan | repay-| rate of 
agree- able | (per- | agree- 
ment cent) | ment 

Banco Ganadero 
Bogotá, Colom- 
G „000, 000 20 12 | 1064 


This is a Colombian livestock bank, owned 
75 percent by private investors, 10 percent by 
the government, and 15 percent by the agri- 
cultural bank. It has no American affiliate. 
The Government of Colombia has the option 
of requiring the borrower to repay the loan 
to it and in turn to repay the United States 
at a softer rate; three-fourth of 1 percent 
for 10 years and 2 percent for the remainder 
of 40 years. Subloans will be made on the 
following terms: Repayable 3 years at 7 per- 
cent interest, 4 to 10 years at 8 percent 
interest. 


Amount | Years Interest] Date 
of loan | repay- 

agree- able 

ment 


Government of 
El Salvador 81, 900, 000 40 


This loan is for relending in El Salvador to 
small borrowers for the purchase of beef and 
dairy cattle. Terms to commercial banks for 
relending are 6 to 12 years repayment, 2 years 
grace, 344 percent interest. Terms to ulti- 
mate borrowers are 6 to 12 years at 6 percent 
interest. 
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Public Law 480 local currency (Cooley) loans 


1 For poultry breeding farms in India. 

2 For livestock fodder production in Israel; Israeli firm 
with no American affiliate. 

‘For 8 5 in Paragon ane E facilities in Greece; 
Greek firm with no 7 9 afiliste. 4 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr, President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1839, The bill, as 
amended, would limit imports of beef 
and lamb products to the approximate 
average for the 5-year period ending 
December 31, 1963. Increases in the 
quota would be provided whenever the 
price received in the United States for the 
particular type of meat exceeds 90 per- 
cent of parity and the domestic slaugh- 
ter exceeds specified amounts in the bill 
during any 6-month period. 

Mr. President, this will provide a bare 
minimum of protection to an important 
but economically hard pressed domestic 
industry. It would permit a beneficial 
flow of trade to be maintained at levels 
which do not seriously injure our do- 
mestic producers. Nothing could be 
more reasonable and logical than this. 

It is not seriously contested that the 
cattle and sheep industry is in deep trou- 
ble at the present time. Severe competi- 
tion for the markets of Cutters and Can- 
ner quality beef and similar skyrocketing 
of lamb and mutton imports has caused 
low prices for these products despite the 
fact that domestic meat consumption 
continues to set records. Prices for Cut- 
ter and Canner grade cattle has de- 
clined 6 percent and 3 percent, respec- 
tively, since 1960. In May of this year, 
prices of both grades of cattle had con- 
tinued to decline until they were 10 
percent lower than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1963. 

It is not surprising to me that prices 
have declined almost inversely to the ris- 
ing tide of imports. From 1959 to 1963, 
imports of frozen, boneless beef of this 
quality doubled and accounted for about 
a fifth of the increase in the U.S. supply 
of beef. 

The situation in regard to dressed lamb 
imports illustrates the same losing prop- 
osition facing domestic sheepmen. Im- 
ports from Australia alone increased 
from 959,000 pounds in 1957 to well over 
5 million pounds the first 9 months of 
last year. Import prices averaged $13.80 
less per hundred pounds than New York 
prices over the same period. 
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The committee report suggests that 
part of the problem may be caused by 
the increasing use of alternative meat 
products. While this may be true, I be- 
lieve it begs the question. I am happy 
to leave the choice of meat products in 
the hands of consumers, but hope they 
are able to choose between domestically 
produced products. 

We must never forget that agricul- 
ture is big business in the United States. 
Per capita outlay for machinery and in- 
dustrial products is far above the average 
for urban dwellers. When the agricul- 
tural community suffers, the whole econ- 
omy suffers. 

Many areas of the United States are 
uniquely adapted to the cattle industry. 
Natural conditions favor the production 
of cattle in my own State of Nevada and 
many other Western States. The land 
resources are not the type which can be 
shifted easily to other production. Its 
only immediate potential is in the pro- 
duction of sheep or cattle. It does not 
take a very sharp cut in prices or eco- 
nomic vitality of the industry in such 
areas to be keenly felt. It has been esti- 
mated by the University of Nevada that 
imports at the 1962 level of 10 percent 
caused an economic loss to the cattle in- 
dustry in Nevada of $4.8 million. 

High imports not only cause a drop in 
prices and net income for the agricul- 
tural community but upset the balance 
in slaughter and domestic cattle popu- 
lation. The drop in prices of cutter and 
canner cattle, for instance, forces many 
producers to attempt to make up the loss 
by breeding cows to be culled for another 
calf. This not only holds cows longer 
than usual but increases the cattle popu- 
lation beyond normal limits, further ac- 
centuating the problem. This is pointed 
out from the figures on page 3 of the 
report. The number of calves born an- 
nually decreased from 1955 through 
1958—periods of fairly high prices for 
cutter and canner cows—and took a sud- 
den upswing starting in 1959 and has 
continued to rise since then as the prices 
have continued to fall. 

It is for the reasons stated above that 
I believe this legislation is necessary. I 
wish to reaffirm my strong convictions in 
the value of foreign trade. I know the 
economies of nations are lifted by trad- 
ing products they can produce most effi- 
ciently. ‘There is a point, however, where 
economic loss caused through excessive 
imports of products more than outweighs 
the benefits gained through trade, espe- 
cially in the case of an industry not 
hampered by inefficiency or lack of nat- 
ural resources or favorable conditions. 
The domestic cattleman is probably the 
most efficient cattle producer in the world 
today. As I have pointed out, Nevada 
and other large areas of land are uniquely 
adapted to the production of cattle. The 
reason Australia and New Zealand—the 
main exporters to the United States— 
are able to produce cattle at a lesser price 
is the wide variance in the standard of 
living and the grade of cattle produced. 

To allow unlimited imports from these 
countries from such different bases of 
living standards will indeed raise the 
standards in the exporting countries but 
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only at the expense of the American 
standard. 

Much has been said of the voluntary 
agreements recently concluded between 
the United States and the exporting 
countries of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Ireland. Unfortunately, these so-called 
restrictions begin at a base which is al- 
ready seriously hurting domestic pro- 
ducers. Insult is added to injury by 
guaranteeing at least a 3.7 percent an- 
nual increase—much more than we can 
possibly accommodate. Furthermore, 
these agreements reflect in part a will- 
ingness to cut back imports slightly to 
take advantage of a very favorable Eu- 
ropean market. Should the market de- 
cline in Europe we can certainly expect 
a desire on the part of the exporters to 
concentrate on the unprotected Amer- 
ican market. 

It is ironic to reflect that although 
consumption in the United States for 
meat products nearly doubled since 1950, 
our cattle industry continues to suffer 
economic difficulties. We grasp at com- 
mendable but entirely inadequate de- 
vices of buying surplus beef for school 
lunch programs but fail to come to grips 
with the real problem. 

It appears to me that American pro- 
ducers rightly attempted to meet the in- 
creased demands for meat products but 
were beat to the punch by our permissive 
import policies and a flood of low grade 
foreign meat. By attempting to be the 
leaders on lowering trade barriers, we 
have succeeded in causing heavy losses 
to a domestic industry. The proposed 
bill, which can hardly be described as 
harsh or confining, would at least affirm 
our duty to our domestic industries first 
while still permitting the beneficial flow 
of trade. I strongly urge my colleagues 
to support its passage. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas!]. I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has less time avail- 
able, and therefore I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

When the bill was suddenly sprung 
upon us last night, I felt impelled to rise 
in protest, because to my mind it was a 
clear reversal of the reciprocal trade pol- 
icy of our Government. I spoke at some 
length and my speech is found in yester- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I do not 
intend to rehash all of the material 
which I developed last night. However, 
I want to stress the following points. 

First, I believe that the fall in beef 
prices has been exaggerated. The spon- 
sors of the bill are quoting the prices of 
March, when they were down to $21 a 
hundredweight for choice steers on the 
Chicago market, which was a fall of $6 or 
$7 as compared with some months prior 
to that. But as of last Friday choice 
steers in Chicago sold for $24.25 a hun- 
dredweight, or approximately $3.25 more 
than in March. So there has been some 
recovery. But the demand for quotas 
continues with full force, and it contin- 
ues unabated. 

Second, to my mind the fall in prices 
has been largely due to the ordinary cycle 
of prices through which beef prices op- 
erate. There is a period of high prices. 
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That leads to the breeding of more heif- 
ers and the fattening of more cattle. 
There is an increased production of beef, 
and that in turn leads to a fall in prices. 
When prices fall appreciably—fall very 
low—certain producers are forced out of 
the cattle business. The rate of repro- 
duction of cattle is diminished. They 
are not fattened as much. So a decrease 
in quantity ensues, which results in an 
increase in prices. 

In the first part of this year, and the 
latter part of last year, we were in the 
downswing of the cycle. It may well be 
that imports from Australia and New 
Zealand contributed somewhat to the 
fall. But the major portion was due to 
the cycle. 

Third, in addition to the cyclical 
downswing of prices, another factor is 
the very favorable tax treatment which 
is accorded the cattle industry. The 
gains from the cattle industry are not 
taxed as ordinary income, but as capital 
gains, and hence the gains are subject to 
only one-half the rate of taxation as 
ordinary income, and under no circum- 
stances more than 25 percent. In addi- 
tion, very favorable depreciation provi- 
sions have been written into the tax laws. 
These facts have induced many people 
who are experts in tax avoidance, to go 
into the cattle industry and make pur- 
chases and start herds. 

If we could remove some of these spe- 
cial tax privileges and eliminate the 
diversion of capital into the cattle in- 
dustry, prices would rise. 

Fourth, we should recognize that the 
measure would be primarily a reprisal 
against Australia and New Zealand, two 
of the best friends we have. Anyone 
who thinks that Australia and New Zea- 
land would keep still while the proposed 
limitation of their exports to the United 
States is put into effect is greatly mis- 
taken. They would inevitably retaliate 
against us, either by means of quotas or 
by means of increased tariffs. I remind 
Senators that we export more to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand than we import 
from them. In 1961-62 we exported 
$409 million of products to Australia and 
New Zealand and imported $366 million. 
Therefore we exported $43 million more 
than we imported. 

Some think that when they commit a 
wrong or an act injurious to others, the 
others will not strike back. But that is 
not the law of life. If we injure others, 
we may well expect them to injure us. 
While the doctrine of turning the other 
cheek is proper as a standard of ethics, 
it is not followed by many individuals in 
practice, nor is it followed by nations. 

So we can certainly expect, if the pro- 
posed legislation is enacted, or even if 
the Senate acts and the House does not, 
that it will stir up a great deal of unfa- 
vorable comment in Australia and New 
Zealand, and they will restrict our ex- 
ports of earth-moving machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, soybeans, soybean 
products, and other articles. The net 
result will be that labor in this country, 
Australia and New Zealand will be used 
in less effective ways. We will actually 
retaliate against each other to our mu- 
tual disadvantage. 
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Fifth, the measure would certainly ac- 
celerate the movement in Europe toward 
placing tariff barriers against our wheat 
and other farm products. 

I am not at all certain that we shall 
be able to convert the Common Market 
to freer trade basis in farm products, 
but we shall have very little chance of 
doing this if we impose rigid quotas on 
imports. Other nations will say, “We 
are protectionists, too. We are merely 
doing what you did.” 

We may, therefore, expect higher tar- 
iffs and differential prices on American 
wheat going to Europe, and this will shut 
off a large part of our farm market. 

In view of all these facts, I think this 
proposal is a clear reversal of the recip- 
rocal trade program which was started 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt and spon- 
sored by Cordell Hull. We have made 
a good deal of progress under that pro- 
gram. We have talked about trade ex- 
pansion and we have obtained trade ex- 
pansion. But this is a backward step. 
It is out of step with the traditions and 
historical principles of my party, the 
Democratic Party, which has always 
hitherto stood for freer trade. We Dem- 
ocrats have historically believed in freer 
trade, causing labor and capital invest- 
ment to go into industries which can pro- 
duce most effectively either positively or 
comparatively. We have believed that 
the international price system operates 
to equate imports with exports. But it 
can be interfered with and labor can be 
diverted into less productive channels 
and that is apparently what we are 
about to do. 

It seems to me we should move in ef- 
forts, consistent with fair treatment, to 
bind the free nations of the world in an 
economic alliance. I appeared this 
morning before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine to protest the un- 
reasonable British attempts to prevent 
our merchant marine from getting the 
necessary facts about discrimination in 
ocean rates which operate against our 
exports. 

We should try as best we may not to 
injure other nations and to create on 
economic grounds a trade alliance which 
is also a political alliance. 

This proposal is a backward step in 
that respect. I know this measure is op- 
posed by the administration. Secretary 
Freeman testified against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Secretary Freeman 
testified against this bill. There is every 
indication that the administration is op- 
posed to it. 

I make no refiection upon Senators 
from cattle-producing States who are 
sponsoring this measure. The cattle in- 
dustry is powerful; it is vehement; it is 
strongly organized. I can well under- 
stand the climate of opinion in the vari- 
ous cattle-producing States. But it is 
against the interests of the United States, 
and it is certainly against the interest of 
the consumers of the United States, who 
form the vast majority of the people. 
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General Hancock once said, “The tariff 
is a local issue.” We seem to be acting 
as though it were. But it should not be. 

I shall, therefore, support the Javits 
proposal to recommit. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

I enthusiastically support the com- 
mittee amendment which was originally 
inspired by the Senator from Montana, 
and comes to us in language fashioned 
by the Senator from Nebraska. I do so 
for many reasons. I think it is right. 
I think it is in the interest of the Ameri- 
can economy, and the American farmer. 
I know it is in the overwhelming and 
clear interest of the American dairy 
farmer. 

A very high proportion of the meat 
which is imported is cow beef. In fact, 
most of it is, as I understand. 

The importation of cow beef drives 
the price of cow meat down. This has 
resulted in an adverse effect on the dairy 
farmer, because the low price for slaugh- 
tered cows prevented him from cull- 
ing his cows. The cow that is not slaugh- 
tered continues to produce milk. This 
keeps hundreds of thousands of cows in 
production. This in turn results in a 
higher level of dairy production. What 
does this do to national milk production? 
The price of dairy products is literally 
as low now as the flexible law allows. 
The dairy farmer’s income is shamefully 
low. 

So I think the present policy of per- 
mitting huge beef imports is dead 
wrong. This huge beef import, resulting 
in more cows left in production imposes 
a heavy burden on the taxpayer to pay 
more and more for surplus milk. 

There is in the law, section 22 of the 
Agricultural Act, which is supposed to 
provide against this kind of situation 
and prevent importation of meat which 
would significantly increase tre costs of 
the price support program. So although 
beef is not price-supported, its excessive 
importation interferes with the dairy 
price support program, because it re- 
sults in sharply increased milk produc- 
tion and a heavier surplus. 

The statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doua- 
LAS] is one of his characteristically elo- 
quent and powerful speeches—this time 
in opposition to the pending bill. Now, 
Mr. President, I supported the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. I would do so 
again. It is a good act. But we must 
recognize the realities we face. The 
dairy farmer, and the farmer generally, 
has a low income. The cost of food is 
not high in relation to income. In re- 
lation to American personal income, it 
is the lowest it has ever been in our his- 
tory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield myself 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The American consumer now has by 
far the best bargain in food he has ever 
had or that anyone in any country of 
the world has had throughout human 
history. 

Ten years ago the American consumer 
spent about 26 percent of his income for 
food. Today the American consumer 
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spends only about 18 percent of his in- 
come for this prime necessity of life. 
This is one of the prime reasons for our 
high standard of living. It is because 
the American farmer produces so much, 
at such a low cost, and so efficiently, with 
such a big investment of his own that 
food is such a bargain for the American 
consumer. Even if we consider the full 
cost of the farm program, the cost which 
the consumer pays for food is still only 
18 percent of the income of the Amer- 
ican consumer—far, far less than in any 
other country, way below what the cost 
of food in relation to income has been 
historically. 

I hope the committee amendment is 
adopted and written into law. Our farm- 
ers needit. It is simple justice. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 1 yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Let me first lay down a few basic pos- 
tulates. First, it is a strange anomaly 
that a Republican Senator is seeking to 
sustain the position of a Democratic ad- 
ministration. If this is not bipartisan- 
ship in action, I have not seen it. 

It is perhaps also just as interesting 
that the essential mover behind this 
measure is the majority leader himself, 
which shows that we all represent our 
States, even though we may occupy au- 
gust positions representing a whole party 
in the Senate. 

I have no quarrel whatever with my 
colleagues who are fighting for their 
States and State interests. I have done 
the same thing. But this fact does not 
change the duty of each one of us who, 
like myself, is in a position to lay before 
the Senate the basic national interest 
which is involved and which far tran- 
scends individual sectional interest. It 
has happened to me, and it is only fair 
that it should happen to my colleagues 
as well. 

The basic misconceptions which have 
appeared in the statements made here so 
far are these: First, that imports have 
depressed beef prices. That is not true, 
and I will prove it; second, that beef im- 
ports are in direct competition with the 
domestic commodity—that is not true, 
and I will demonstrate it. 

First, let us understand very clearly 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, rep- 
resenting the administration is against 
this measure. The study, which was or- 
dered by the Senate Finance Committee 
itself from the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
and all its findings, generally question 
the position which is taken with respect 
to this bill. 

With regard to the impact of beef im- 
ports on cattle prices I read from an offi- 
cial document called the 1964 Outlook 
Issue, Livestock and Meat Situation, is- 
sued by the Economic Research Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which reads as follows: 

Cattle prices in the short term are in- 
fluenced primarily by the volume of cattle 
slaughtered. Fed cattle prices depend 
largely on the number and weight of fed 
cattle marketed and the resulting produc- 
tion of beef. Similarly, cow prices depend 
principally on the supply of cow beef. 

To the extent that cow beef may compete 
with fed beef for the consumer's dollar cow 
prices have some effect on fed beef prices and 
vice versa. Imports affect these prices by 
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changing the total supply of beef of that 
quality— 
Note this— 

prices of utility cows at Chicago have re- 
mained relatively stable since 1959 even 
though imports have increased substantially 
during this period. This is because the in- 
crease in imports came about when domestic 
cow slaughter was low. In 1962, the total 
supply of domestic production of cow beef 
plus imports of beef and veal averaged about 
the same as the annual average during 
1954-57. On a per capita basis, it was below 
that of the earlier period. Even including 
the further rise in imports in 1963, per capita 
production of cow beef plus imports is still 
below that of the earlier period. 


A chart prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture on the range of choice 
slaughter steer prices, average cost per 
100 pounds of sales, by months shows 
that the high water mark in prices since 
roughly 1959 was achieved in the latter 
part of 1962. 

When we refer to the import tables in 
the Senate Finance Committee’s report, 
we find that in 1961 imports of beef and 
veal totaled a billion pounds, in 1962 a 
billion and a half pounds, and in 1963, 
1,700 million pounds—in order of magni- 
tude not too great a difference, consid- 
ering the aggregate consumption in the 
United States of something in the area of 
17 to 18 billion pounds. 

Therefore, from the evidence it is 
highly unlikely, from this relationship, 
that the imports had any material effect 
on price. Our distinguished colleague 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], who is extremely knowledgeable 
in this field—much more knowledgeable 
than I—stated exactly why there has 
been a price problem so far as the cattle- 
men are concerned. I refer to a speech 
he made, which is carried in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at page 16102 of July 
8, 1964. He said: 

The Secretary of Agriculture presented 
some tables which are very interesting, show- 
ing that the dairy cattle were down in num- 
bers the last 25 years, but that beef cattle 
were up from 68,309,000 to 106,488,000. This 
is a growth way beyond the population 
growth of the country and way beyond the 
effective demand. I have my own theory 
as to what is helping cause this, but I do not 
believe that imports are the only cause. 


The Secretary of Agriculture testified 
on June 17 that the price situation was 
attributable to cattle production which 
had increased tremendously, and had 
outstripped consumption and had out- 
stripped the increase in population. 

Therefore, I believe it is clear that im- 
ports are not causing the drop in prices. 

The second point is that what is im- 
ported becomes very significant, because 
the American market is mainly supplied 
at home from what are called table cuts. 
The major portion—90 percent—of our 
imports is not in the competitive items 
but consists of frozen, boneless, lean meat 
used primarily in the production of man- 
ufactured beef products. Out of a total 
of 1.7 billion pounds of beef and veal im- 
ported into the United States in 1963, 1.4 
billion was in the form of fresh, frozen, 
or chilled boneless beef, used entirely for 
manufactured beef products. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we export a considerable 
amount of our table cuts, especially now 
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in view of the higher standard of living 
in Europe. 

For TV dinners, barbecues, outdoor 
grills, and children’s lunches, the Amer- 
ican consumer is finding it useful and 
profitable to use a substantial quantity 
of imported meat, which is used in these 
processed products. 

Mr. President, I rise and move as I 
do primarily because this is a dearly held 
interest of the American consumer, 

The American cattle growers are miss- 
ing the mark twice. First, they miss the 
mark with respect to what they believe 
has an impact on their prices; and they 
miss the mark also with respect to what 
is imported. Restrictions of beef imports 
is of no great benefit to them, but of 
material loss to the American consumer, 
who is more and more receiving the bene- 
fit of the processed meat, which is at a 
reasonable price. That price is based to 
a very important extent upon the impor- 
tation of the meat, at a time of a do- 
mestic shortage of cow and bull beef. 

There is one other postulate that I 
should like to state. I am a firm sup- 
porter, and have been ever since I have 
been a Member of the House and of the 
Senate, of the reciprocal trade policy of 
the United States. Those who say they 
are pleading, in respect to this bill, for 
the best interests of the American people, 
are overlooking the fact that imports and 
exports represent one of the dearest and 
most important interests of the Ameri- 
can people, giving employment and sus- 
tenance to far more people than would 
be involved if we adopted an opposite 
policy. 

This year we expect to have one of 
the most encouraging export surpluses 
we have known in recent history, an an- 
ticipated 86% billion. The export-import 
trade is expected to exceed $43 billion 
this year. This gives support and suste- 
nance to many millions of Americans. 

I point out also that the President, in 
a news conference on July 25, referred 
to the critical importance to the U.S. 
economy of farm exports. He said: 

In the year ending July 30 American ex- 
ports of farm products broke all records, 
reaching an alltime high of $6.2 billion. 


In a situation where it is not necessary 
to the survival of an important Ameri- 
can industry, or to avoid any deep and 
basic injury to an important American 
industry, namely, cattle raising, to jetti- 
son and gut our reciprocal trade policy 
would be ill advised in the national in- 
terest. 

It is interesting to note that it is diffi- 
cult, notwithstanding objective evidence, 
notwithstanding what editorial opinion 
holds, and notwithstanding the position 
of the administration itself on a dozen 
other fronts, to find someone who will be- 
speak the foreign trade interest and the 
foreign policy of the United States in 
this Chamber. 

When a matter comes up which inter- 
ests Senators from certain States in an 
individual fashion one would think that 
we were living in a vacuum of our own 
creation, and not in this world. Tomor- 
row, Senators will be rising to ask why 
Argentina or Mexico is at odds with the 
United States, or why we are not getting 
the cooperation from Australia and New 
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Zealand that we ought to be getting from 
them. We forget the fact that the Pres- 
ident has made rather solemn, voluntary 
agreements with those countries with re- 
spect to these meat imports, which we 
would jettison in this bill. 

Whereas meat imports have increased 
in the past year by some 9 percent over 
the past few years, in passing the bill we 
would be cutting them down by more 
than 25 percent. 

Therefore, those countries would have 
reason to complain very bitterly against 
the United States. Among those coun- 
tries, I point out, would be Argentina and 
very importantly. Argentina has sup- 
ported us with respect to sanctions 
against Cuba. Let us not become too 
irritated with our allies when, in our 
trade policy, the left hand does not know 
what the right hand is doing. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether earlier 
in his remarks the Senator from New 
York had occasion to quote the testimony 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Freeman. 

Mr. JAVITS. Idid. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania, with his usual directness 
points up this subject. For the infor- 
mation of the Senate, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], whom I 
questioned on the subject, said what is 
the fact; namely, that in his testimony 
before the Committee on Finance Secre- 
tary Freeman was opposed to the bill. 
His position must be taken as the posi- 
tion of the administration. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me that the 
statement of Secretary Freeman, par- 
ticularly that which starts toward the 
middle of page 499 of part 2 of the hear- 
ings, is very persuasive. He said: 

I urge the Congress not to pass S. 2525 or 
similar bills at this time. 

My understanding is that the House bill is 
a similar bill. 

Such action could do no good in reducing 
beef imports or raising beef prices immedi- 
ately. And 1t could seriously jeopardize our 
trade negotiating position. 


He then proceeds to say that such leg- 
islation is not necessary at this time. He 
states that the passage of such legisla- 
tion would invite immediate retaliation 
by our beef suppliers in the form of high- 
er tariffs or reduced import quotas for 
American goods. He also refers to the 
Kennedy round negotiations, and that it 
is vital to go to the bargaining table in 
the best possible position. In the end 
he strongly recommends against passage 
of the proposed legislation. 

I hope that some Senators on my side 
of the aisle will feel inclined to support 
their own administration in what seems 
to be a completely sound position. If we 
do not support our own administration, 
we are jeopardizing one of the major ob- 
jectives of the Democratic Party, which 
is to increase trade and, generally speak- 
ing, to cut import tariffs and duties, and 
to work toward what an excellent Re- 
publican, Wendell Willkie, called one 
world. 

I commend the Senator from New York 
for the position he has taken in mov- 
ing to recommit the bill. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I might tell 
him, with all due respect and deference, 
that I am not so much interested in what 
will redeem the views of the Democratic 
Party as I am in what will redeem the 
position, for the present and future, of 
the United States in this critically im- 
portant problem of trade. 

Mr. CLARK. It is always a pleasure to 
hear the Senator from New York sup- 
porting the Democratic administration. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania mentioned a while ago that he 
was rather pleased to join in cosponsor- 
ing a successful amendment with my 
colleague from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
2 I suppose it is about as broad as it is 

ong. 

Mr. President, this would be an appro- 
priate place to point out that those who 
supported Senator MANSFIELD’s ideas in 
respect to an amendment are, in my 
judgment, now face to face in the bill 
with a much stricter standard. 

I must also point out that our present 
information is that the level of imports 
into the United States of beef and veal 
would probably be no larger in 1964 than 
the average annual imports during 1959- 
63, which is what those who are sponsor- 
ing this move feel they want to accom- 
plish. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], which in essence 
is the amendment in the bill—the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] having been 
turned down—not only provides broader 
commodity coverage, including beef, 
pork, and prepared and preserved beef 
and veal, none of which was covered by 
the Mansfield amendment; but whereas 
the Mansfield amendment would have 
given a quotient for increases in popula- 
tion, and increases in demand, the Cur- 
tis amendment would only open the 
quota to some extent, based upon a par- 
ity formula; that is, the Curtis amend- 
ment provides for future increases in 
quotas if the average prices of cattle in 
the United States equaled or exceeded 90 
percent of parity, or if there were a na- 
tional disaster or emergency facing the 
livestock industry. Increases in quotas 
under this formula are not likely to oc- 
cur in most years. These provisions are 
far more stringent than the provisions 
of the Mansfield amendment, which was 
turned down. 

In addition, the Curtis amendment 
would authorize the President to estab- 
lish quotas for individual ports of entry 
into the United States. This may very 
well be seriously questioned under the 
Constitution. Section 9, article 1, states 
that “No preference shall be given by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of 
another.” 

Aside from all these questions, I should 
like to point out one other, and then I 
shall be through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

I should like to point out the effect 
which this bill would likely have upon 
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our favorable trade posture in the 
world. Let us remember, as I said a 
moment ago, that our balance of pay- 
ments, and also a great deal of Ameri- 
can employment, to the tune of mil- 
lions of jobs, are heavily dependent up- 
on foreign trade. Many of the coun- 
tries which would be affected by our 
action today have favorable balances of 
trade with the United States. Argen- 
tina, incidentally, is a signal example. 
So is Australia, with which we have a 
favorable balance of trade. It is for 
this reason and in view of the fact it is 
not necessary to take this action in order 
to save an important American indus- 
try—and I think we have demonstrated 
that from the facts and figures—that I 
think it would be most unwise in the na- 
tional interest to proceed to approve this 
bill. 

I can understand thoroughly why the 
administration is against the bill. What 
I cannot understand, what escapes me, 
is how, with so much at stake in terms 
of the foreign economic policy of the 
United States, the administration can 
stand aside and leave it to a Republican 
Senator like myself to raise these criti- 
cally important issues on the floor of the 
Senate. It seems to me that this par- 
ticular situation is something to which 
the American people should give their 
profound consideration. The adminis- 
tration is properly opposed to the bill. 
It has analyzed its position and its rep- 
resentatives have testified before the 
committee. The committee has had the 
benefit of a report from the Tariff Com- 
mission. Nonetheless, the committee has 
plowed ahead, I think it is fair to as- 
sume, because there are enough Sena- 
tors who are interested in the matter 
from the point of view of their own 
States. But there must be some of us— 
and in my judgment it ought to repre- 
sent a majority of the Senate—who are 
looking above that consideration to the 
basic national consideration to see to it 
that the interests of the United States 
will not be jeopardized. I believe they 
will be jeopardized if the Senate takes 
the kind of action that is proposed and 
the President signs this kind of bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 2 minutes. 

We will not let it be jeopardized with- 
out an analysis, such a close analysis as 
I have tried to give today upon the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor, an editorial entitled, “Wrong 
Policy on Meat,” published in the New 
York Times of July 6, 1964. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WRONG POLICY ON MEAT 

Ignoring administration objections and a 
Tariff Commission report, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has heeded the pleas of 
cattlemen and approved a bill fixing stiffly 
restrictive quotas on imports of meat. This 
is the wrong solution for the problems pla- 

g breeders and feeders of cattle and 
hogs. Imports from abroad, as the Tariff 
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Commission indicated, are not the main rea- 
sons for the sharp drop in meat prices. 
Rather, it is due basically to overproduction 
and overspeculation by the livestock indus- 
try itself. 

Traditionally cattlemen have championed 
the free market. They have looked down 
their noses at other sectors in agriculture 
that have sought Government help. But 
the quotas they are demanding are simply 
another form of Government subsidy that 
will be paid for by consumers in higher prices 
for meat. In addition their action will in- 
jure the administration’s efforts to liberalize 
barriers to international trade. 

The administration has already concluded 
voluntary agreements to limit imports with 
countries selling low-grade meat to the 
United States. It it also helping American 
producers to sell more high-quality beef 
abroad. These measures are all that the 
livestock industry should expect from Wash- 
ington. The fundamental troubles facing 
the industry can be solved only by a more 
realistic policy by cattlemen themselves. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, an editorial en- 
titled, “Sabotaging Trade,” published in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of July 4, 1964. This editorial, too, is in 
opposition to the proposal before the Sen- 
ate today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SABOTAGING TRADE 

The Common Market representatives at 
the Kennedy round of tariff negotiations 
got some powerful assistance from an unex- 
pected quarter in their long dispute with 
the United States over restrictive agricul- 
tural policies. By an overwhelming vote the 
Senate Finance Committee approved a bill 
that would place rigid quotas on imports of 
all types of meat. And if it is passed by 
Congress, the Emperor who has been de- 
manding loudly that the Common Market 
keep open its doors to agricultural imports 
will have no clothes. 

For the past few years beef prices have 
been tumbling under the impact of record 
levels of production. As a result the cattle- 
men and the feeders—those who fatten 
young steers with grain feed—demanded re- 
lief, and since they are now dispersed over 
29 States, their political power cannot be 
ignored. 

Although imports of beef, mainly the low- 
grade “manufacturing” type that goes into 
frankfurters and sausages, amount to only 
9 percent of total consumption and could 
hardly have a significant impact on prices, 
the beef lobby seized upon imports in very 
much the same way that desperate men cre- 
ate scapegoats. The Tariff Commission’s 
objective report on beef and beef products, 
prepared at the request of the Senate Finance 
Committee, contains nothing that supports 
the erroneous contention that imports are 
the cause of low beef prices. 

In response to the pressures exerted by 
the beef producers the Government nego- 
tiated “voluntary” quota agreements with 
Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, and Ireland, 
and at the same time it bolstered beef prices 
through purchases by the Defense and Agri- 
culture Departments. But despite the recent 
improvement in beef prices, despite the fact 
that domestic consumption is rising sharply 
and American steaks are gaining favor in 
Europe, the pressures exerted by the lobby 
were unrelenting. 

As a result the Senate Finance Committee, 
in a session that hardly demonstrated politi- 
cal courage, approved Senator MANSFIELD'S 
protectionist bill along with the stringent 
amendments offered by Senator Curtis. The 
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bill would establish very rigid quotas not 
only for beef imports, but all meat products. 
Not even goat meat, hardly a major import, 
would escape the sweep of the Mansfield- 
Curtis net. Imports would be limited to the 
1959-63 averages, and global quotas would 
be established for each calendar quarter. 
And the bill would specifically invalidate the 
“voluntary” quotas which make provision 
for the growth of beef imports. 

This bill will not raise the domestic price 
of beef. But it can undermine the U.S, po- 
sition in the Kennedy round. It can 
strengthen protectionist sentiment all over 
the world. It can, by inviting prompt re- 
taliation, sharply reduce the total volume 
of American exports. Unfortunately the 
wretched measure is rated a good chance of 
passage in the Senate. Hopefully it will face 
strong opposition in the House. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
quote briefiy from the Washington Post 
editorial, because the statement is so 
true: 

This bill will not raise the domestic price 
of beef. But it can undermine the U.S. posi- 
tion in the Kennedy round. It can 
strengthen protectionist sentiment all over 
the world. It can, by inviting prompt retali- 
ation, sharply reduce the total volume of 
American exports. Unfortunately the 
wretched measure is rated a good chance of 

e in the Senate. Hopefully it will face 
strong opposition in the House. 


Mr. President, our job is to do our 
duty, not to shift the burden to the 
other body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

Finally, if we take this action, we 
do it for what purpose? It would not 
help the situation confronting the cattle 
industry. It is not directed at the basic 
problem of the industry which is over- 
production. The passage of the bill 
would only complicate matters for the 
consumer and cost him more money. It 
would give the cattle-raising industry 
throughout the country an umbrella 
which would worsen rather than cure 
overproduction, of which it has already 
been guilty. We have had bitter experi- 
ence with overproduction in respect to 
wheat and other farm commodities. Now 
it is proposed to compound that diffi- 
culty by imposing a system of import 
quotas. 

The administration is against the 
bill. The League of Women Voters of 
New York is against it. The Coordinat- 
ing Committee of Food Industries, repre- 
senting many food trade associations, is 
against it. The Association of Port Au- 
thorities is against it. The National 
Grange is against it. 

This is a most ill-advised measure. I 
consider it a duty as well as a privilege 
to stand on the floor of the Senate and 
ask the Senate to aid the national in- 
terest by recommitting the bill to the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 more 
minute to explain why I have moved to 
recommit and why I have laid these facts 
before the Senate in order to defeat the 
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bill. I believe there is something of value 
in the fact that the committee will have 
such a measure before it to be able to 
undertake a continuing study and watch- 
fulness over the situation at all times, 
so that if it is really necessary, on the 
merits, to come to the rescue of this in- 
dustry, an appropriate bill will be before 
the committee upon which it could act 
promptly. 

But the time is not now. The remedy 
is apposite to the claimed ill; and the 
claimed ill has not been proved. The 
only thing the bill would do would be to 
antagonize many countries with which 
we trade, and complicate the position 
of the United States in respect of its 
efforts to have broader international 
trade, and get us nothing, in my judg- 
ment, but the grief of higher prices for 
consumers. 

I hope the Senate will recommit the 
bill accordingly. 


WOOL IMPORTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
join Senators from the textile-producing 
States in taking this occasion to press 
for some sort of relief for our domestic 
wool textile industry. 

We in Rhode Island know only too well 
the peril of unrestricted imports for our 
woolen and worsted industry. Recent 
figures developed by my distinguished 
senior colleague, Mr. Pastore, show that 
hourly wages in the U.S. woolen and 
worsted industry average $1.83, as com- 
pared to $0.64 in Great Britain, $0.30 in 
Italy, and $0.14in Japan. This may help 
explain why 351 mills were liquidated 
between 1947 and 1963, displacing al- 
most 105,000 employees. A sizable seg- 
ment of the industry still surviving is 
located in my own State. The people 
who are dependent on this industry are 
very much concerned that the trend be 
reversed. 

Mr. President, in view of this back- 
ground, it is easy for me to understand 
the temptation to resort to legislative 
efforts to restrict imports, as is now be- 
ing done on behalf of the beef industry. 
But I would be less than candid if I did 
not take this opportunity to also express 
reservations about this legislative rem- 
edy—particularly when we contemplate 
the adverse effect which arbitrary re- 
strictions on meat imports may have on 
our consumer price structure, which is 
of such concern to the Rhode Island 
housewife. 

A much more desirable approach, to 
my mind, and one which awaits im- 
plementation in the wool textile field, is 
negotiation of an effective international 
marketing agreement, whereby the world 
supply of manufactured woolen and 
worsted products would be distributed 
in a rational and sensible manner with- 
out disruption to the economy of any 
one nation. 

Such a program has been undertaken 
with regard to cotton textiles. Under the 
effective and vigorous leadership of my 
senior colleague, this program is offer- 
ing real help to the cotton textile indus- 
try. We have been promised similar re- 
lief for the woolen and worsted industry 
but so far the results have not been im- 
pressive. Mr. President, Senators from 
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textile States have agreed on the wisdom 
of not trying to force a legislative rem- 
edy by amending the meat import bill 
at this time. 

We have sought to have a rational 
view of this problem. But I believe that 
we all agree our patience is not unlim- 
ited and our restraint is not permanent. 
There are some very real steps of ad- 
ministrative relief which could and 
should be pursued with imagination and 
vigor. 

I hope that such administrative rem- 
edies will indeed be forthcoming, and 
that we shall not have to resort to leg- 
islative relief at any point in the future. 

Accordingly, I support the administra- 
tor’s position in opposing this amend- 
ment. 


FRANZ CARDINAL KOENIG OF 
AUSTRIA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have long 
been an admirer of Franz Cardinal 
Koenig of Austria. Senators may recall 
the morning a few months ago when he 
opened our Senate, the second cardinal 
ever to do so and the first non-American 
one. 

He has always done an excellent job 
in portraying the problems of the 
Catholic Church in this changing world 
of ours. He is aware, too, of the prob- 
lems of Christians behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and the best means of eroding the 
cruel Communist change behind so 
many of our fellow men in that unhappy 
part of the world. 

I was particularly struck by an article 
he wrote discussing the position of the 
Catholic Church in the various countries 
of this complicated world of ours. I par- 
ticularly commend this article to Sen- 
ators and ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Providence Visitor, July 17, 1964] 
CHURCH SUPPORTS RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
DEMOCRACY, SAYS AUSTRIAN PRELATE 

(Cardinal Koenig, author of this article on 
the church and democracy, is archbishop of 
Vienna and one of the leading figures in the 
second Vatican council. He visited the 
United States earlier this year.) 

(By Franziskus Cardinal Koenig) 

Throughout her history the Catholic 
Church has lived in and been obliged, to 
a certain extent, to collaborate with remark- 
ably diverse societies. 

She has existed in feudal states and city- 
republics, under absolute monarchies and 
dictatorships. And inevitably, because the 
church is a church of men, she has adapt- 
ed herself to and to an extent accepted these 
various social structures. 

But even in times of persecution, when co- 
operation with the state was impossible, the 
church did not give way to opportunism, 
and modify either her fundamental struc- 
ture or her message of salvation. Nor has 
she ever given her approval to injustice, but 
at most has suffered and endured. 

In the modern world the church openly 
and honestly supports democracy in many 
nations. This is not opportunism nor is it 
a mere compromise with those who are pres- 
ently in power. Rather, it is the way in 
which the church fulfills her mission by 
using the means of the times, 
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Democracy is not the only possible way of 
life. It is not the only possible form of so- 
ciety in which the church can live and 
carry on her mission. But it is the best form 
of society for the modern world. 

Today it is considered fashionable, even 
by many Catholics, to criticize the church 
of the past for excessive attachment to her 
environment. The church is held respon- 
sible for everything bad in a particular his- 
torical era—as “goodness” and “badness” 
are determined with the advantage of hind- 
sight. 

But is not this a form of intellectual ar- 
rogance? The suffering, struggling church 
in her earthly form has always been a 
church of human beings, whose view is ob- 
scured, whose wills are led astray, whose 
thought is closely tied up with this world. 

In her human aspect, the church is a 
rather conservative institution—that is, she 
seeks to preserve certain forms to which she 
has become accustomed. This is undeniably 
paradoxical, for the message entrusted to 
the church is after all the most revolution- 
ary imaginable. Indeed, in such conserva- 
tism there is a certain lack of confidence 
in the assistance promised to the church 
by her divine Founder. 

Such tendencies have often during the 
centuries involved the church in struggles 
which were not hers to defend social forms 
to which she had grown accustomed. This 
struggle has taken place not only external- 
ly—between the church and outside adver- 
saries—but internally as well. Those who 
point to new ways of life have always en- 
countered difficulties; only once in centuries 
does the church have a Pope like John XXIII, 
who with his own hands opens the door 
to the future—and even John XXIII was 
not understood by everyone, including some 
within the church. 

This tendency toward conservatism was 
apparent in the 19th century in the 
church’s attitude toward democracy. In 
many cases the church could see in the self- 
proclaimed democrat only an enemy, a burn- 
er of monasteries—and indeed many of the 
democrats of that period left no doubt that 
that was the way they wanted to be looked 
upon, 

But the need to defend herself against 
that kind of democracy actually caused the 
church to make use of the forms of democ- 
racy herself. In fighting secular liberalism 
and atheistic Marxism, the church inspired 
the organization of democratic mass political 

es, 

It is easy enough today to say that the 
church thereby made a mistake. But at the 
time, what else could the church, considered 
in her human aspect and influenced by 
the ideologies of the era, have done? 


ONLY THE FAITHFUL 


Today the church is without government, 
party, or social privilege. She has only her 
faithful. And this is certainly as it should 
be. 
The church in a certain sense has always 
been at bottom democratic, because she has 
recognized the absolute and essential equality 
of all men arising from their status as chil- 
dren of God with immortal souls. If in the 
past the church gave more attention to the 
soul of a king than to the soul of a laborer, 
it was not because she considered the king’s 
soul more valuable but because she hoped to 
reach the soul of the common man through 
his ruler. 

In our times the church has frequently 
been accused of accepting and supporting 
democracy, tolerance, and religious freedom 
only in places where Catholics are a minority; 
wherever the church enjoys majority status, 
it is said, she seeks absolute power. 


SERIOUS ACCUSATION 


This is a serious accusation, and there is 
certainly some historical evidence which 
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would seem to support it. Catholics may not 
respond to it merely with countercharges. 
It involves a serious theological question, 
and as such it will have a large place in the 
coming session of the ecumenical council. 

Looking ahead, one may predict that the 
church will conclude that, without abandon- 
ing her claim to possess the truth and to 
have a mission to spread it, she can accept 
for all others the religious liberty which she 
demands for herself. In all times and places 
she can respect the religious, and even non- 
religious, convictions of every individual. 
This is not a surrender to relativism; be- 
hind it, rather, lies the conviction that truth 
is stronger than secular power. 

This democracy means for the church a 
fair and equal chance—nothing more. How 
is the church to use this chance? 

In the past she has done so through 
Christian political parties. Such “political 
Catholicism” may indeed be necessary in cer- 
tain circumstances to protect the rights of 
the church. It is, however, not an ideal 
situation nor a final goal. In the long run 
the church cannot engage in political parti- 
sanship without suffering grave harm. 

ALOOF FROM POLITICS 

The Catholic bishops of Austria in 1945 re- 
newed a prohibition of 1933 against priests 
accepting political appointments. When the 
church stands aloof from politics in this and 
other ways, it is not a sign of indifference, 
On the contrary, she must be all the more 
interested in political events since she now 
cannot directly influence the shaping of 
policy. 

Nor does such a situation imply that the 
church is entirely neutral with regard to all 
political movements in all countries. Rather, 
her task now is to stress basic issues and 
clarify the distinctions that influence politi- 
cal judgments. 

This, however, is a far cry from giving 
political directives to her members. Catho- 
lics cannot and should not expect such di- 
rectives. They must make their own deci- 
sions, using their own reasoning and con- 
sciences. The church cannot do this for 
them. 

CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 

Christian political action does not mean 
waiting for the orders of the bishop or cam- 
paigning under the banner of the church; 
rather, it means bringing to politics a sense 
of Christian responsibility. 

It is the church’s job to encourage and 
strengthen this sense of responsibility—but 
not to suggest specific political solutions. 
Even Christian responsibility may result in 
different solutions to the same problem. A 
policy is not good because it calls itself 
Christian, but it may speak of its Christian 
responsibility if it is good. And how is one 
to determine this “good”? The answer of 
Scripture is still best: “By their fruits you 
will know them” (Matthew 7: 16). 


MEAT PRODUCTS—WILD ANIMALS 
AND WILD BIRDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild 
birds which are intended for exhibition 
in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am strongly opposed to the 
meat import quota amendment to H.R. 
1839. 

The facts clearly show that this pro- 
tectionist action would not solve the 
financial problems of cattle producers 
and feeders. It would, on the other 
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hand, impose a heavy burden on the con- 
sumer; damage the meat processing in- 
dustry, and disrupt the Nation’s foreign 
policy, thereby inflicting crucial harm 
to the producers of every other type of 
commodity—agricultural and indus- 
trial—who have hopes for an expanding 
export trade. 

The price instability in the livestock 
business is not caused by imports. If 
not 1 pound of foreign meat or meat 
product entered this country, the cattle 
industry would still be faced with fluctu- 
ating prices. Cattlemen are no more 
immune to the economic pressures of 
rapidly expanded supply than the pro- 
ducers of any other agricultural com- 
modity. Admittedly, the patterns of 
cattle producing, feeding and marketing 
are changing rapidly in a society that 
faces many new challenges of change due 
to population expansion and techno- 
logical improvements. 

In the face of such changes, the cattle- 
men themselves must work out new pat- 
terns. Government cannot do it for 
them. The imposition of rigid import 
quotas on meat is just as much a Gov- 
ernment aid as a price support program, 
or a direct subsidy. Cattlemen are loud 
in their protestations that they do not 
wish any Government intervention in 
their business. But the imposition of 
restrictive import quotas is Government 
intervention and assistance, paid for by 
consumers, 

If import quotas were simply friendly 
assistance from the Government, with 
no tangent implications, adequate justi- 
fication could probably be worked out 
for it. However, here we have much 
more at stake than a simple expenditure 
of tax money. Our whole future for- 
eign trade policy can be irreparably 
damaged, and many industries and com- 
modities harmed, without benefiting 
anyone. 

Mr. President, an editorial entitled 
“Sabotaging Trade” was published in 
the Washington Post of July 4, an edi- 
torial which deserves more than passing 
notice. It points out that the vote to 
report this bill to the Senate floor pro- 
vides the Common Market representa- 
tives at the Kennedy round of tariff ne- 
gotiations with a weapon to fight off 
the attempts of the U.S. Representatives 
to open up that market to our exports, 
and particularly to our agricultural ex- 
ports. The Post editorial emphasized 
this point with the statement: 

If it [this bill] is passed by Congress, the 
Emperor who has been demanding loudly 
that the Common Market keep open its doors 
to agricultural imports will have no clothes, 


The editorial goes on to say: 


The Tariff Commission’s objective report 
on beef and beef products, prepared at the 
request of the Senate Finance Committee, 
contains nothing that supports the errone- 
ous contention that imports are the cause 
of low beef prices. 


On July 6, the New York Times also 
commented editorially on the matter. In 
an editorial entitled “Wrong Policy on 
Meat,” it stated: 

The imposition of quotas will injure the 
administration's efforts to liberalize barriers 
to international trade, 
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And concluded by stating: 


The fundamental troubles facing the in- 
dustry can be solved only by a more realistic 
policy by cattlemen themselves. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
these editorials from the Washington 
Post and the New York Times printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 4, 1964] 
SABOTAGING TRADE 


The Common Market representatives at 
the Kennedy round of tariff negotiations got 
some powerful assistance from an unexpected 
quarter in their long dispute with the 
United States over restrictive agricultural 
policies. By an overwhelming vote the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee approved a bill that 
would place rigid quotas on imports of all 
types of meat. And if it is passed by Con- 
gress, the emperor who has been demanding 
loudly that the Common Market keep open 
its doors to agricultural imports will have no 
clothes. 

For the past few years beef prices have 
been tumbling under the impact of record 
levels of production. As a result the cattle- 
men and the feeders—those who fatten 
young steers with grain feed—demanded 
relief, and since they are now dispersed over 
29 States, their political power cannot be 
ignored. 

Although imports of beef, mainly the low- 
grade manufacturing type that goes into 
frankfurters and sausages, amount to only 9 
percent of total consumption and could 
hardly have a significant impact on prices, 
the beef lobby seized upon imports in very 
much the same way that desperate men 
create scapegoats. The Tariff Commission's 
objective report on beef and beef products, 
prepared at the request of the Senate Finance 
Committee, contains nothing that supports 
the erroneous contention that imports are 
the cause of low beef prices. 

In response to the pressures exerted by the 
beef producers the Government negotiated 
voluntary quota agreements with Australia, 
New Zealand, Mexico, and Ireland, and at 
the same time it bolstered beef prices 
through purchases by the Defense and Agri- 
culture Departments. But despite the re- 
cent improvement in beef prices, despite the 
fact that domestic consumption is rising 
sharply and American steaks are gaining 
favor in Europe, the pressures exerted by the 
lobby were unrelenting. 

As a result the Senate Finance Committee, 
in a session that hardly demonstrated polit- 
ical courage, approved Senator MANSFIELD'S 
protectionist bill along with the stringent 
amendments offered by Senator Curtis. The 
bill would establish very rigid quotas not 
only for beef imports, but all meat products. 
Not even goat meat, hardly a major import, 
would escape the sweep of the MANSFIELD- 
CurTIs net. Imports would be limited to the 
1959-63 averages, and global quotas would 
be established for each calendar quarter. 
And the bill would specifically invalidate 
the voluntary quotas which make provision 
for the growth of beef imports. 

This bill will not raise the domestic price 
of beef. But it can undermine the U.S. posi- 
tion in the Kennedy round. It can 
strengthen protectionist sentiment all over 
the world. It can, by inviting prompt retali- 
ation, sharply reduce the total volume of 
American exports. Unfortunately the 
wretched measure is rated a good chance of 
passage in the Senate. Hopefully it will face 
strong opposition in the House. 


[From the New York Times, July 6, 1964] 
WRONG POLICY ON MEAT 


Ignoring administration objections and a 
Tariff Commission report, the Senate Fi- 
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nance Committee has headed the pleas of 
cattlemen and approved a bill fixing stiffly 
restrictive quotas on imports of meat. This 
is the wrong solution for the problems 
plaguing breeders and feeders of cattle and 
hogs. Imports from abroad, as the Tariff 
Commission indicated, are not the main rea- 
sons for the sharp drop in meat prices. 
Rather, it is due basically to overproduction 
and overspeculation by the livestock indus- 
try itself. 

Traditionally cattlemen have championed 
the free market. They have looked down 
their noses at other sectors in agriculture 
that have sought Government help. But the 
quotas they are demanding are simply anoth- 
er form of Government subsidy that will be 
paid for by consumers in higher prices for 
meat. In addition their action will injure 
the administration’s efforts to liberalize 
barriers to international trade. 

The administration has already concluded 
voluntary agreements to limit imports with 
countries selling low grade meat to the 
United States. It is also helping American 
producers to sell more high quality beef 
abroad. These measures are all that the 
livestock industry should expect from Wash- 
ington. The fundamental troubles facing 
the industry can be solved only by a more 
realistic policy by cattlemen themselves. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last year, the Senate Finance 
Committee asked the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission to investigate all phases of beef 
production and marketing and meat im- 
ports in order to throw as much light as 
possible on the situation. The Commis- 
sion responded with the study which was 
recently issued. It is a careful, complete, 
thought-provoking document. It cer- 
tainly shows that imports of frozen, 
boneless, lean meat, mostly the type that 
goes into the production of frankfurters, 
bologna, hamburger, canned prepara- 
tions, and frozen prepared dinners, have 
increased rapidly in the past few years. 

The report points out, however, that 
this kind of meat does not compete with 
the choice grade of beef which has suf- 
fered the greatest price weakness. 

The report shows that beef herd ex- 
pansion on the Western ranges started 
to build up in 1957, the cattlemen holding 
their breeding cows, heifers, and female 
calves off the market. With greatly ex- 
panded herds, annual cattle slaughter 
reached a record high of 28.1 million 
head in 1963, an amount 6 percent larger 
than the annual average for 1953-57. 
Beef consumption also increased—from 
84.6 pounds per person in 1957 to 94.6 
pounds in 1963. Butin spite of increased 
consumption, the pressure of heavy sup- 
plies inevitably was reflected in the price 
received for live cattle. 

Interestingly, the prices paid at the 
meat counter by the consumer did not 
promptly reflect the decline in prices 
paid for the animals or the carcass beef, 
and this is a question which the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] 
has indicated will be studied in depth by 
the newly authorized Commission on 
Food Marketing. It is possible that this 
study may reveal more immediate and 
practical ways to improve the returns to 
cattlemen than would rigid import re- 
strictions. 

Mr. President, an excellent article 
written by Harvey H. Segal, discussing 
these aspects of the problem, was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of July 6, 
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and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, July 6, 1964] 


ECONOMIC Front: SENATE UNIT Bows TO BEEF 
BocEY 
(By Harvey H. Segal) 

Fear beclouded judgment, prejudice tri- 
umphed over reason, and longer run perspec- 
tives were forgotten when the Senate Finance 
Committee voted in executive session to 
clamp tight quotas on meat imports. 

The protectionist campaign was touched 
off by declining beef prices. In 1962 the 
average hundredweight price for Choice fed 
steer in Chicago was $27.67. It dropped to 
$23.96 in 1963 and in May of this year 
touched bottom at $20.52, Since then the 
price trend has been reversed by large 
Government purchases and increasing con- 
sumption. But the turnabout made little 
impression on a lobby which is convinced 
that imports are the root of the difficulty. 

Is the import thesis valid? An analysis 
of the forces that are depressing beef prices 
indicates that it is not. 

Let’s examine the demand and supply sides 
of the beef price equation for the period 
1959-62. The figures shown below are from 
the Department of Agriculture. The com- 
puted price indexes are for hundredweights 
of Choice fed steer in the Chicago market. 


Supply: 
Domestic 
Demand: due- 
per capita Price: tion, plus 
Year beef con- index im 
sumption | based on and in- 
in pounds 1959 N 
change 
billions of 
pounds 
81.4 100,0 14. 26 
85.2 94.3 15.01 
88.0 88, 6 15.93 
89.1 99. 4 16.29 
94.6 86.1 17.74 


The figures indicate that demand, as meas- 
ured by per capita consumption, has been 
growing steadily, but that prices decline 
when there are sharp increases in supply. 
Note that the price dropped when the sup- 
ply increased by 0.9 billion pounds between 
1960 and 1961, and that it fell again in 
1962-63 when drought conditions and early 
slaughtering boosted output by 1.4 billion 
pounds. 

Beef competes against lower priced substi- 
tutes—pork, lamb, mutton and poultry—and 
the combined production of those meats 
rose sharply to a record high in 1962-63, thus 
exerting downward pressure on beef prices. 

But what of the role of imports? The 
relevant figures are as follows: 


Net beef | Beef im 


Note that when imports increased by more 
than 400 million pounds in the 1961-62 
period, prices went up. And when imports 
increased by 232 million pound in 1962-63, 
prices fell. If imports had a systematic ef- 
fect on domestic beef prices, we would ex- 
pect beef prices to fall when imports rise 
and vice versa. But in the period since 1951 
no such relationship has obtained. In 8 of 
the 18 years, the volume of imports and 
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prices moved in the same direction, not in 
the opposite direction. Rising imports and 
falling prices occurred in only 4 of the 13 


years. 

It is not difficult to account for the lack 
of an inverse relationship between domestic 
beef prices and the volume of imports. The 
beef price that matters in this country is 
the price of grain-fed steers, of high quality 
beef. But virtually all of the beef that is im- 
ported is of the grass-fed, “manufacturing” 
grade. This is the beef that goes into sau- 
sages, luncheon meats, and canned products. 

If the imports consisted of high quality 
beef, competing directly with the domestic 
product, one might argue that they have a 
significant effect upon domestic prices. But 
that is hardly the case. And since the im- 
ports are of lower quality, the 9 percent of 
the total beef supply for which they ac- 
counted for in 1963 is quite misleading. To 
say that imports depress the price of choice 
domestic beef is tantamount to arguing that 
imports of Japanese motorcycles have an ad- 
verse impact on auto prices. 

In subjecting imports of all meat products 
to global quotas that are virtually fixed, the 
beef lobby will accomplish nothing by way 
of an improvement in prices. All that they 
will succeed in doing is infuriating the Aus- 
tralians, the New Zealanders, the Mexicans, 
and the Irish who earlier this year agreed to 
limit their beef exports to this country. And 
the Common Market negotiators in the Ken- 
nedy Round will be given an excuse to re- 
sist any change in their highly protectionist 
agricultural policies. 

Given the upward trend in beef consump- 
tion—and it may become much steeper as 
family incomes continue to rise—and the 
possibilities of breaking into the high qual- 
ity segments of the European markets, the 
longer term outlook for American beef prices 
is quite favorable. But these bright pros- 
pects are hardly likely to improve if Con- 
gress travels down the protectionist path. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Agriculture 
also have been constantly alert to the 
problems of the livestock industry. 

This is reflected in the President's re- 
quest for the establishment of the Com- 
mission on Food Marketing; by the in- 
auguration of beef purchase programs 
by the Secretary of Agriculture which 
have thus far resulted in the purchase 
of 127 million pounds of beef, including 
93 million pounds of Choice grade, at a 
cost of about $75 million, for distribu- 
tion through the national school lunch 
program and welfare distribution chan- 
nels; 

By negotiated agreements with the 
meat exporting countries whereby they 
voluntarily will restrict meat shipments. 
These agreements have already resulted 
in a reduction of 34 million pounds of 
meat imports in the first 4 months of 
1964 as compared to the same period last 
year. Itis anticipated that the total beef 
and veal imports in 1964 will be at about 
the 1959-63 average, the level advocated 
in this bill; 

By intensive merchandising and pro- 
motional activities in close cooperation 
with the meat industry; 

By sending a Presidential mission to 
Europe to verify that a beef export mar- 
ket potential exists. Teams of buyers 
from Italy and France have already vis- 
ited the United States to explore further 
this possible market expansion; 

By increased purchases of beef for our 
Armed Forces; 
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By including beef among the commodi- 
ties eligible for export under the Public 
Law 480 food-for-peace program. Two 
such sales have been negotiated very re- 
cently, one to Chile and one to Israel. 

I ask unanimous consent to have two 
U.S. Department of Agriculture news re- 
leases announcing these food-for-peace 
agreements printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
releases were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


BEEF INCLUDED IN FOOD-FOR-PEACE DOLLAR 
CREDIT SALE TO CHILE 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man today announced a food-for-peace agree- 
ment between the United States and Chile 
to finance the dollar credit sale of $20,922,000 
worth of U.S. agricultural commodities, in- 
cluding certain ocean transportation costs. 

The sale, made under title IV of Public Law 
480, includes about 6.6 million pounds of U.S. 
beef, the first beef to be included in a title 
IV sales agreement. Sale of the beef is con- 
tingent upon Chile maintaining its normal 
purchases of beef and veal from other free 
world suppliers (principally Argentina and 
Uruguay), thereby protecting its customary 
trading relationships. Chile is normally an 
importer of beef and live cattle. Imports to 
be made under the U.S. sales agreement will 
help to compensate for some decline in 
Chile's own livestock production and will 
help to meet Chile's increasing consumer 
demand for beef. 

Title IV of Public Law 480 authorizes long- 
term dollar credit sales, facilitates expansion 
of dollar markets abroad for U.S. farm com- 
modities, and assists in the economic devel- 
opment of friendly countries. 

Chile will use the proceeds from the sale 
of the commodities in Chile for economic and 
social development projects, under the Alli- 
ance for Progress program. 

Commodities included in the agreement, 
which is an amendment to a title IV agree- 
ment of August 7, 1962 with Chile, are: 


Thousand 
Commodity: dollars 
Beef (about 6.6 million pounds) — 2,150 
Soybean or cottonseed oil (about 
13.2 million pounds) 1, 435 
Wheat, wheat flour or bulgur wheat 
(about 5.3 million bushels) 9, 790 
Butter or anhydrous milk fat 
(about 2.2 million pounds) 820 
Tobacco (about 1.4 million 
yy A A ee 1,820 
Cotton (about 22,600 bales) 3,245 
Ocean transportation (estimated). 1,662 
Total- A A A rae 20, 922 


All commodities are to be purchased by 
December 31, 1964, from U.S. private traders. 
Credit purchase authorizations will be an- 
nounced later. 


Foop-Fror-PEAcE SALE OF $2,100,000 WORTH OF 
U.S. BEEF TO ISRAEL ANNOUNCED 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man announced signing today of an amended 
food-for-peace agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Israel to 
provide for sale of $2.1 million worth of U.S. 
frozen beef for Israel pounds. 

Financing of the sale will be from funds 
in the title I, Public Law 480 agreement of 
December 6, 1962. 

The frozen beef—about 6.6 million 
pounds—included in the amendment an- 
nounced today will help meet rapidly rising 
consumption needs in Israel. This Public 
Law 480 sale of beef is one of several recent 
actions by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to help utilize plentiful U.S. beef 
supplies. 
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Sales of beef to Israel under this amended 
Public Law 480 agreement will be by private 
U.S. traders. Purchase authorizations will 
be announced later. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in my judgment, the admin- 
istration deserves the gratitude and co- 
operation of the livestock industry for 
such prompt action and deep concern. 
The success of these effort is shown by 
recent increases in fed cattle prices— 
choice steers at Chicago—from an av- 
erage of around $20.50 per hundred- 
weight in May to almost $23 for the week 
ended June 25, and yesterday’s Chicago 
prices for choice steers range from $22.25 
to $24. This represents an increase of 
$2.70 per hundredweight since June 10. 

Mr. President, during the hearings on 
this amendment, the Port of New York 
Authority, representing also the Ameri- 
can Association of Port Authorities, sub- 
mitted excellent testimony on the harm- 
ful effects of meat import quotas for port 
industry and employment throughout 
the Nation. Port industry and its activi- 
ties in a port area are a major factor in 
the economy of such areas, and the testi- 
mony pointed out that “this amendment, 
if adopted, would significantly impair 
the economy of port communities in the 
United States.” 

There is an additional provision in 
paragraph (f) of the amendment, titled 
“Ports of Entry,” which I strenuously 
oppose and which I would specifically 
single out for mention. This provision 
would authorize the President to limit 
import tonnage of meat by port. It ap- 
pears to me that approval of such au- 
thority would establish a most dangerous 
precedent which would adversely affect 
all ports and have grave consequences 
for our foreign trade program. More- 
over, it would seem to be patently un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I 
strongly oppose the passage of H.R. 1839. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
amendment to restrict the import of 
meats is in my judgment an ill-con- 
ceived piece of legislation which should 
be solidly defeated. This is the wrong 
forum, the wrong time and the wrong 
procedure to deal with the problems fac- 
ing the cattle producers of this country. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
cattle producers are receiving prices 
which do not represent an adequate re- 
turn on their investment. I fully sup- 
port reasonable measures which will im- 
prove the income position of this impor- 
tant sector of the economy. 

To contend, however, that the imports 
of meats from abroad has resulted in this 
price slump has no basis in fact. Anal- 
ysis of the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s 6-month study, which was sub- 
mitted only 1 day before the Finance 
Committee reported out H.R. 1839, lends 
no support to the contention that import 
restrictions will aid this industry. 

The meat imports have been limited 
to a relatively small segment of the mar- 
ket. They consist primarily of cutter 
and canner beef which is sold for manu- 
facturing purposes and not directly com- 
petitive with the grain-fed beef. Less 
than 2 percent of the 1963 imports were 
of the high-quality table meats. The 
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rest of the imports were used for ham- 
burgers, frankfurters, and other proc- 
essed meats. 

The capital gains treatment of in- 
creased herds and the feed grain pro- 
gram of 1961 and 1962 have led to a 
substantial expansion of the supply of 
finished beef. Due to these two stimu- 
lants, cattlemen have enlarged their 
herds by a third since 1958. This is a 
much faster rate of growth for cattle 
than for people. The determination to 
put every possible steer into the high 
grade feed lot has resulted in a shortage 
of the lower grade of beef. Since the 
domestic supply of such beef has been 
reduced to almost 50 percent of the 1957 
level, processors have had to rely more 
and more on foreign sources to adequate- 
ly meet the demand. Even with imports, 
the supply of manufacturing beef is 15 
percent below that of 1955. 

If the imported beef were competitive, 
there would be some justification for ac- 
tion, but when the foreign and domestic 
markets are complementary, this amend- 
ment can only result in pricing our pop- 
ular hamburger and hotdog industry 
right out of the supermarket meat case. 
In these days when we are striving to 
come to grips with the problems of pover- 
ty, it is essential that we continue to 
provide low-income families with nutri- 
tional meat they can afford. 

Any import restrictions will impose 
higher prices on those people who can 
least afford to pay them. Quotas will 
result in a hamburger tax to the poor, an 
ineffective subsidy to the cattle interests, 
and no solution to the problem. 

Imposition of import restrictions is an 
emotional response to the cost squeeze in 
which the cattle industry now finds itself. 
We are engaging in pure sham if we think 
this is going to help improve the situa- 
tion. Quotas will certainly give the ap- 
pearance of assistance but they will not 
provide any solution tothe problem. For 
the problem is the result of the cyclical 
history of the cattle industry, the capital 
gains treatment of increased herds, and 
the operation of the feed grains program. 

I do not for 1 minute suggest that the 
Department of Agriculture could not 
have taken action before they did to 
come to grips with this economic situa- 
tion facing the cattlemen. But Ido urge 
that we are kicking a dead cow when we 
consider this drastic action after the De- 
partment has taken steps to assist the 
cattleman. There is now every indica- 
tion that at least for the next 18 months 
imports will be at the level provided in 
the amendment. 

The consideration of meat import re- 
strictions in Congress at this time is, in 
my judgment, a crude way of making in- 
ternational policy. Furthermore, the at- 
tention of Congress is on the wrong 

. If we really want to take re- 
sponsible action we should be consider- 
ing the capital gains question and the 
feed grains program which have stimu- 
lated the excess production. 

The action proposed today is a com- 
plete repudiation of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. We are openly inviting our 
allies to scuttle the principles of in- 
creased trade and to go back to the old 
tariff barriers. Even if meat imports will 
be at the same level under the proposal 
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as they are estimated to be without re- 
strictions, we will raise many doubts 
about our motives and policies. Wecan- 
not expect our economic allies not to re- 
ciprocate with tariff barriers. 

There is no justification for Congress 
to take the drastic step of imposing im- 
port restrictions without first following 
the orderly procedures of section 301 of 
the Trade Expansion Act. When the 
Tariff Commission finds that an indus- 
try has suffered serious injury as a re- 
sult of our trade policy then we can im- 
pose such restrictions as are recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

Mr. President, the United States can- 
not afford to pursue a policy of agricul- 
tural isolationism and that is the under- 
lying policy of this amendment. We 
must consider the broad implications of 
this amendment on our entire agricul- 
tural economy. 

Last year the United States exported 
$6.151 billion of agricultural commodi- 
ties with imports at $4.110 billion for a 
net gain of $2.041 billion. This gain was 
practically all in export sales for dollars, 
benefiting our balance of payments. In 
1963, we had exports of $5.078 billion 
and imports of $3.907 billion for a net 
gain of $1.171 billion. If we are ever 
going to solve our domestic agricultural 
problems we must continue to seek new 
markets. We should aim at exports at 
the level of $10 billion but we certainly 
will not achieve this goal if we incite a 
tariff war. 

We can certainly not expect other na- 
tions to buy our dairy, grain and soybean 
exports if we are not willing to buy what 
they produce. International trade is of 
course not restricted to agriculture. Can 
we expect Australia, for instance, to be 
able to pay for the $20 million worth of 
airplane parts it buys from the State of 
Kansas if we limit our meat purchases? 
After all, trade must be a two-way street 
and we cannot expect to gain entry into 
other markets if we are to restrict meat 
imports into this country. 

The timing is particularly bad when 
the United States is striving to open new 
markets during the present round of the 
GATT negotiations. Adoption of a meat 
import amendment would completely 
undercut Governor Herter’s position as 
he takes a hard line for both agricultural 
and industrial exports. 

Mr. President, to summarize, any re- 
strictions on meat imports will result in 
a hamburger tax to those who can least 
afford it without assisting the cattle in- 
dustry. It will repudiate the principles 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
without making use of its escape clause 
provisions . It will mean a return to ag- 
ricultural isolationism and a further in- 
tensification of the problems facing our 
farmers. For these reasons I oppose the 
amendment and am joining as a cospon- 
sor of the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Nebraska on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of 
the interesting things developed here is 
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the rise to prominence of a number of 
experts on the cattle business. They 
state that these imports do not hurt. 
They state that it will cause ill will 
abroad, that to increase imports will 
not lower the prices of beef and all man- 
ner of fantastic mythology. 

There is not a country in the world 
that imports goods which it does not 
need except the United States. There 
is not a country in the world that will 
respect the United States if we import 
goods which we do not need. 

The first prerequisite to getting along 
in the world is to have other nations 
respect us. 

It has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate that the passage of the proposed 
legislation would contribute to ill will 
from Mexico. If Senators are interested 
in that subject, they might turn to part 
I, page 129 of the hearings, and read a 
letter written by a representative of the 
Sonora Cattle Growers Association and 
the Mexican National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation of Mexico, representing 109,000 
members. He points out that on the 
cattle market the price of cattle in the 
United States determines the prices in 
Mexico, and corrective legislation is 
urged. The United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State Depart- 
ment of the United States are criticized 
for injuring the cattlemen of Mexico 
with executive agreements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

NocaLEs, ARIZ., March 13, 1964. 
Hon. CARL Curtis, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Curtis: As representative 
of the Sonora Cattle Grower's Association, 
and the Mexican National Cattlemen's As- 
sociation of Mexico, I wish to elaborate and 
confirm our point of views as presented in 
the matter of importation of beef into the 
United States, before the Senate Finance 
Committee on March 13, 1964. 

The Sonora Cattle Grower's Association 
has a membership of more than 9,000 cattle- 
men, and the Mexican National Cattlemen's 
Association has more than 100,000 members. 

Last week when a Parliamentary Group of 
Mexican Senators and Congressmen came to 
the United States to discuss mutual prob- 
lems concerning both countries with the 
Senators and Congressmen of the United 
States, one of the points that was discussed 
was that Mexico will be willing to cut their 
imports of beef into the United States, 
based on the average of the last 10 years, 
if all other countries importing beef will do 
the same. Compared with 1963, Mexico 
would have to cut its imports approximately 
30 percent, Ireland 30 percent, New Zealand 
33 percent and Australia 60 percent. Most 
of the Mexican cattlemen were disappointed 
when they heard about the agreement that 
the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States had made with New Zealand, Aus- 
tralía and Ireland allowing them to ship to 
the United States the same tonnage, based 
on their average imports for the years 1962 
and 1963, which were the 2 highest years 
for those countries. Why not take the year 
1958 when Mexico, Canada and Argentina 
had their largest years in regard to tonnage? 
The Mexican cattlemen have asked their 
Government not to accept the same agree- 
ment as the Department of State and the 
Department of Agriculture of the United 
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States made with these countries, but have 
asked their Government to accept the pro- 
posed agreement contained in the Senate 
bill S. 2525, sponsored by Senator MANS- 
FIELD, which is based on the average importa- 
tion of beef and beef products over the last 
5 years for each individual country. 

Mexico depends on its cattle industry, 
which is one of the largest revenues of our 
country. Our cattlemen have gone through 
serious hardships and almost complete ex- 
tinction. First, by the revolutions, second 
by the hoof and mouth disease, and now 
the tremendous imports from Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The American cattle market has been con- 
sidered by the Mexicans as their own market, 
so any downturn of this market would di- 
rectly affect the Mexican cattle industry, 
who depend almost entirely on this market. 

To summarize, I would like to state that 
the Mexican cattlemen will stand behind 
the American cattlemen 100 percent on this 
matter, because the protection of this mar- 
ket is the livelihood of our own people. 

It would be appreciated if this letter be 
incorporated in the records, as an addition 
to my own testimony of today. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ocravio R. ELIAS. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on page 
267, Part I of the hearings, there had 
been inserted in the main body a letter 
written by a man from Naponee, Nebr. 
He writes: 

I marketed all of the produce from this 
farm of 1,200 acres last year through 700 head 
of cattle. 1 also purchased over 30,000 
bushels of grain. As a result of the losses, 
the banking institutions I do business with 
demanded a mortgage on $20,000 worth of 
equipment and $20,000 worth of land in or- 
der to continue to operate. 

I realize all of this was not caused by 
imports, but it certainly was the straw that 
broke the camel's back. 


In 1957, our imports of beef and veal 
were about 2' percent of our consump- 
tion. By 1960, they had reached ap- 
proximately 4.9 percent. They have 
continued to increase until the figure 
has reached 11 percent. They have been 
the major factor in the price slump. 
Certainly, they have been the major 
factor which has caused prices to fall 
in 1964 for cattle, the lowest in 18 years. 

Perhaps the distinguished Senator 
from New York is speaking for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in opposition to this 
bill. I sincerely hope he is not speak- 
ing for the President of the United 
States. It is a dire situation for rural 
America. Our agricultural program is 
costly. We have a surplus of grain. We 
can produce meat in the United States. 
This is a reasonable restraint against 
imports. It is not an embargo. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able Senator from Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me commend 
the able Senator for his remarks, made 
in effort to obtain some relief for the 
cattlemen of this country. 

Some time back his colleague, the able 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal introduced an amendment 
which I was glad to vote for at that time. 
It was defeated. The Mansfield amend- 
ment has now been defeated. 

Now I ask the able Senator if it is not 
true that corporations in this country 
today are enjoying unprecedented profits. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I would not know that 
from firsthand knowledge. But it is so 
claimed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe the esti- 
mated figure of profits of American cor- 
porations after taxes, is approximately 
$31 billion for this year. 

Is it not true that the annual take- 
home pay of nonfarm workers in the Na- 
tion is greater by tens of billions of dol- 
lars, again after taxes, than before? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Nevertheless, will 
not the Senator, an expert in the field of 
agriculture, agree that many able, ex- 
perienced, intelligent, hard-working cat- 
tlemen, who have been doing their best to 
make a living in the beef business here in 
the United States, have gone bankrupt in 
recent months? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. The 
general parity ratio for farm prices is the 
lowest that it has been since 1939. It 
is below 75 percent. Full parity is re- 
ferred to as 100 percent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
was glad to note that there has been a 
considerable increase recently in the 
price of cattle. Does the Senator not 
agree, however, that, unless we take ad- 
ditional steps, comparable to those previ- 
ously recommended by his colleague, in 
the curtailing of imports, the future 
could be bleak, indeed, for beef producers 
in this country? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. And I think it is 
important that we seek also to retain the 
good will of the countries. If we let 
them build up imports in the next year 
or two, beyond what they are now, and 
then take them away from them, we 
create their enmity. 

It is claimed that the imports are down 
right now. Temporarily they are. If 
we now impose reasonable limits—and 
these are reasonable; it is not an em- 
bargo—we serve notice on them. They 
can then plan their economy in that way. 
And we are not in the position of grant- 
ing them a right to export to this coun- 
try, and then taking it away later. That 
is the reason that this legislation is im- 
portant now. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator. A figure I noted from a well- 
known paper in his State showed that in 
the last 10 years exports from one coun- 
try alone, to the United States, increased 
32,000 percent. The paper was the 
Omaha World Herald. They published 
a series of articles. 

I commend the Senator for his con- 
tributions and would associate myself 
with his remarks. I hope we can accom- 
plish some improvement for the cattle 
business of my State, his State, and the 
United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask the 
senior Senator from Nebraska to yield 
me 2 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in reply 
to the junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], let me say that all foreign 
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sellers of livestock to cattlemen in the 
United States are very much in favor of 
higher prices in the United States. That 
is true of Mexico. But this bill does not 
affect that situation at all. This bill 
deals with meat which is imported into 
the United States. I assume that Mexico 
exports some. ButIcan well understand 
why the gentleman from Sonora said 
what he said. It would help his business. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. His point was that the 
imports drive prices down in the United 
States. The imports also drive prices 
down in Mexico. That is what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator deny 
the fact that Mexico sells live cattle to 
American producers, feeders, and so on? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. The 
Senator is establishing the point that 
increasing imports drive prices down. 

Mr. JAVITS. But this bill would not 
deal with such imports. This bill deals 
only with the imports of meat. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It does not deal 
with imports from Mexico or Canada. 
They do not constitute a threat. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. I am 
not an expert on this subject. They used 
to call me the window-box farmer of New 
York in the House of Representatives. 
But Iam an expert on consumers. I have 
to be. We have millions in New York, as 
they have in every other populous in- 
dustrious center. I am speaking in the 
interest of the consumers. 

If we keep an umbrella over this busi- 
ness and at the same time prevent the 
law of supply and demand from taking 
effect, it will cut off competition. The 
economy will not operate properly. Con- 
sumers will be hurt irremediably. This is 
quite apart from the harm to the recipro- 
cal trade picture of the United States. 

It is in that interest that I am speak- 
ing, which interest I represent, which I 
have every right to represent, and which 
needs to be represented in matters of this 
kind before the Senate. It is in the in- 
terest of the consumer, and of the for- 
eign economic policy of our country that 
I ask that the Senate vote to recommit 
the bill. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
well known that our agricultural econ- 
omy plays a very important part in the 
overall economy of the Nation. It also 
is well known that this sector of our total 
national economy has suffered greatly 
from the lack of adequate income. It has 
not wholly shared in the national pros- 
perity. 

In my own State of Minnesota, agri- 
culture plays an important part in the 
economic well-being of our people. 
Among the many diverse economic enter- 
prises in our State is the production and 
feeding of a vast amount of cattle. When 
cattle prices drop, as they have in recent 
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months, it not only affects the cattlemen 
of the State of Minnesota, but it involves 
the earning power of every region, every 
town, and every city. 

It is for this reason that I have a deep 
interest in the bill that is now before the 
Senate, and a very deep interest in the 
whole subject of agricultural prices. 

Every effort must be made by Congress 
to improve agricultural income, and to 
help our farmers maintain a higher 
standard of living. 

During the past several months I have 
met with representatives of livestock as- 
sociations and the farmers of my State 
in order to better understand their diffi- 
culties and their problems. I have dis- 
cussed the subject of beef prices many 
times with the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and with other 
governmental officials. I made what I 
thought were some constructive recom- 
mendations, some of which have been 
adopted; and I believe have been helpful. 
Among these are cumulative purchases 
by the Department of Agriculture of 
nearly 150 million pounds of beef for 
schools, institutions, and the feeding of 
needy families. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has increased its pur- 
chases of beef by 100 million pounds. 
These efforts on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of Defense have done a great deal to in- 
crease the market price of cattle, and 
I believe they have served very well to 
improve the income situation in recent 
weeks of our cattle producers and feed- 
ers. Considerable progress has been 
made through Government beef-pur- 
chase programs, industry-Government 
beef-merchandising drives, export-pro- 
motion projects to seek beef markets in 
Europe, and food-for-peace sales of beef 
throughout the world. 

I commend the President of the United 
States upon his initiative, and also the 
livestock industry of our country, includ- 
ing the packers, for the export program 
that is underway, and the sales promo- 
tion program in Western European mar- 
kets. 

Australia and New Zealand have been 
diverting a large amount of their beef 
from the American market into Western 
European markets. The governments of 
these countries also should be com- 
mended. 

Lest we forget, Australia and New 
Zealand have been very cooperative with 
our Government. They deserve a great 
deal of praise for their efforts to under- 
stand the problem of our own domestic 
cattle producers. The Government of 
the United States has worked carefully 
and closely with the governments of 
Australia and New Zealand in a most 
cooperative and friendly manner, and as 
a result beef imports have been reduced. 
Insofar as today is concerned, there is 
no real adverse effect upon the market 
price by reason of beef imports. 

However, there is a problem of a grow- 
ing population of beef cattle which surely 
will manifest itself in the months ahead 
in terms of supply and poundage. The 
most important factor in the matter of 
beef is not the number of cattle on the 
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range or the number of cattle in the 
feeder lots; it is the weight of the cattle. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why is this a prob- 
lem that must be met in the way pro- 
posed, and not a problem that is recog- 
nized by the executive department. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Isay most respect- 
fully to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that it seems to me that it is a problem 
that could have been more forcefully met 
in the early negotiations. 

But a large influx of imports took place 
that had a depressing effect upon market 
prices. The immediate reaction of the 
cattle producer was to hold his cattle 
and to fatten them in the hope that 
somehow or other he would be able to 
recoup his temporary losses. As the 
market increases in size, that is, as the 
availability of supply increases in amount 
due to additional weight, market prices 
continue to fall. It is a vicious circle. 

Mr. PASTORE. The point that the 
Senator from Rhode Island makes is 
that no man should understand what 
the Senator from Minnesota has said 
better than the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and yet he has opposed the measure. 
I ask the question, Why? Why should 
there be a lack of understanding between 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ment if we are concerned in the same 
objective? The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has more or less made the same 
suggestion in relation to textiles. The 
only thing that grieves him at the mo- 
ment is that while he sympathizes with 
the objective of the bill, this bill address- 
es itself to only one facet of our economic 
problems. A mill operator or worker 
in Rhode Island who loses his job is as 
precious as any cattleman, and yet we 
are not including textiles in the bill. 
I can understand why we are not includ- 
ing textiles in the bill. 

The same statement applies to electri- 
cal components. Those engaged in that 
industry are having trouble because of 
the astronomical imports that are hit- 
ting the markets and putting American 
workers out of jobs. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is asking the following 
question: Why is this a problem that is 
so well understood by the Congress and 
yet not understood by the executive de- 
partment? What separates us? Why 
must we go to the measure that is before 
the Senate? We voted for the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. We all believe in the ex- 
pansion of trade. But we are saying that 
many problems now confront American 
industry. We are destroying American 
jobs. We are hurting the American cat- 
tlemen. Why does not the administra- 
tion understand that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The administra- 
tion does understand it. Some of us in 
Congress have a sympathetic under- 
standing, too. I voted for the cotton 
bill not only to help cotton producers, but 
also to help the entire textile industry. 

Mr.PASTORE. Oh, no. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. That was done rather 
wrongly. The Senator from Rhode 
Island wanted an 8-cent differential to 
be added at the import gate, and the 
Tariff Commission said, “No.” They 
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said “No” because the Japanese had said, 
“If you do this, we will not buy your raw 
cotton.” They frightened us into doing 
the wrong thing. What did we do? We 
started to pay out subsidy money, which 
was absolutely the wrong thing to do. 
We should have put the price on the im- 
port gate, and then we would have equal- 
ized the differential. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are many 
approaches to the problem. I had an 
approach, which was a production pay- 
ment to producers, which would have 
gotten away from the gimmicks in the 
bill that finally was passed. I believe 
that would have been the sensible way 
to proceed, because it would have let the 
free market operate and at the same 
time it would have permitted the textile 
industry of the United States to com- 
pete with the textile industry abroad. 
The supplies that it needs for its process- 
ing would be at the world market prices, 
and it would have permitted the pro- 
ducer to have a reasonable price for the 
commodity through production pay- 
ments plus the world price. 

I frankly state to the Senator that this 
is a most difficult problem for me. I 
know the importance of world trade. I 
would be less than honest if I did not say 
that as we take this step, we ought to 
be fully cognizant of the fact that there 
are those who probably will resent it. 

But we would not affect the Western 
European market, or the Common Mar- 
ket, in which we now have the Kennedy 
round of negotiations on the matter of 
trade agreements or tariffs. The Com- 
mon Market does not export any 
beef products. It imports substantial 
amounts of beef products. In one sense 
we are attempting to ascertain how much 
the market will absorb without jeopard- 
izing an entire section of our country. 
I speak of outside goods. We must be 
exceedingly candid; and some of our col- 
leagues have spoken with great candor. 

Mr. President, at the time I made my 
recommendations as to what might be 
done to improve the situation in our live- 
stock industry I pointed out that the re- 
sponsible committees of the Congress 
should fully assess all the implications 
of quota or tariff action on the part of 
the United States. This assessment now 
has been made by the Senate Finance 
Committee and has resulted in considera- 
tion of the bill before us. 

I did not vote for the Hruska amend- 
ment to the wheat-cotton bill. It would 
have jeopardized that bill and would 
have sought to limit beef imports even 
though hearings had not been held on 
the amendment and there had been no 
opportunity for those both for and 
against it to present their cases. Now, 
however, the matter has been fully aired. 
The cotton-wheat bill is law and the 
hearings on the question of beef imports 
have been held. 

I will vote for this bill, Mr. President, 
because the farmers of this country need 
every bit of help we can give them. Im- 
port curbs alone will not solve the prob- 
lem being faced by our cattlemen. But 
this is one step that could bring some 
relief to our livestock industry. 

Mr. President, as an indication of some 
of the steps this administration has tak- 
en to strengthen cattle prices I call to 
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On January 3, 1964, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman invited repre- 
sentatives of cattlemen’s associations 
and farm organizations to meet with him 
in Washington, D.C., to discuss beef im- 
ports and related matters. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Department of 
Agriculture press release announcing 
this meeting be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SECRETARY INVITES CATTLEMEN To Discuss 
Breer IMPORTS 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
today announced he has invited representa- 
tives of cattlemen's associations and farm or- 
ganizations to meet with him in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at 10 a.m., on January 8, to dis- 
cuss beef imports and related matters. 

This meeting is a followup to a meeting 
called by the Secretary on October 29, 1963. 
Since that meeting the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has made an intensive study of 
the beef import situation, including meth- 
ods by which beef imports might be limited. 
Representatives of cattlemen’s associations 
at the October meeting indicated their in- 
terest in expanded beef promotional efforts 
to move supplies into consumption at the 
best possible prices. 

The Secretary’s wire stated that he con- 
tinues to be deeply concerned with cattle 
prices and growing beef imports, and indi- 
cated that in the meeting USDA will report 
on actions which are being taken to im- 
prove beef prices and to share the U.S. beef 
market in the future with other countries 
on an equitable basis. 

Beef industry representatives have been 
invited to report on progress they have made 
in expanding beef promotion efforts in order 
to move beef supplies to market at the best 
possible prices. 

The following people were invited: 

Cushman S. Radebaugh, president, Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen's Association, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

C. W. McMillan, executive vice president, 
American National Cattlemen's Association, 
Denver, Colo. 

Brooks Keogh, vice president, American 
National Cattlemen's Association, Keene, N. 
Dak. 

Harvey McDougal, vice president, Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association, Rio 
Vista, Calif. 

Jay Taylor, First National Bank Building, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

W. D. Farr, Greeley, Colo. 

Erwin E. Dubbert, president, National 
Livestock Feeders Association, Laurens, Iowa. 

Don F. Magdnaz, executive secretary- 
treasurer, National Livestock Feeders Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, Nebr. 

O. C. Swackhamer, Tarkio, Mo. 

Reese Van Vranken, Climax, Mich. 

Earl Monahan, Hyannis, Nebr. 

Bob Barthelmess, Miles City, Mont. 

Woodrow W. King, No. 2 Kinglore Farms, 
Inc., Rock Falls, III. 

Don Clark, Brooke, Ind. 

Harlan Hollewell, vice president, National 
Livestock Feeders Association, Milledgeville, 
III. 

Richard B. Carothers, Paris, Tenn. 

Maurice Jones, director, National Live- 
stock Feeders Association, Wauseon, Ohio. 

Kenneth Anderson, Emporia, Kans. 

Leo J. Welder, Victoria, Tex. 

William F. Brannon, Marietta, Okla. 

Secre Freeman said he also had in- 
vited the following organizations to send 
representatives to the meeting: 

National Grange, Washington, D.C. 


cago, 111. 
National Farmers Organization, Corning, 
Iowa. 
3 Farmers Association, Columbia, 
0. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
a further effort to improve prices to pro- 
ducers, Secretary Freeman announced 
March 1, 1964, that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture would initiate two beef 
purchase programs. I ask unanimous 
consent that this USDA press release be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SECRETARY FREEMAN ANNOUNCES Two-Way 
PURCHASE PROGRAM To ASSIST CATTLE PRO- 
DUCERS 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 

man today announced that the U.S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture will initiate two beef 

purchase programs in a further effort to im- 

prove prices to producers. 

The Department will buy substantial 
quantities of USDA Choice grade beef for 
distribution primarily to schools. It will 
be bought in the form of frozen boned 
roasts and ground beef. 

Under the second program, USDA will pur- 
chase substantial quantities of canned beef 
in natural juices for distribution to needy 
families. 

The Secretary said that the removal of beef 
supplies from normal channels for distribu- 
tion to schools and needy persons should be 
effective in stabilizing and improving cattle 
prices at a time when substantial numbers 
of fed cattle are moving to market. At the 
same time the Secretary called consumers 
attention to the availability of plentiful sup- 
plies of high quality beef being offered at 
attractive prices. He also urged retailers to 
give added efforts to beef merchandising pro- 
grams as a means of moving additional sup- 
plies through normal channels of distribu- 
tion. 

In announcing plans to buy two different 
types of beef products, the Secretary ex- 
plained that the price effects are expected 
to be spread throughout the various grades 
of beef. 

Funds for the purchase program are pro- 
vided under section 32, Public Law 320. 

Last fall, 34 million pounds of frozen 
ground beef and 24 million pounds of canned 
pork were acquired for the school lunch 
program. Approximately 103 million pounds 
of chopped meat have been purchased dur- 
ing the current fiscal year for needy persons. 
Currently, this product, along with a variety 
of other foods, is being distributed to about 
6 million individuals. In this connection, 
the Secretary called attention to his an- 
nouncement last week that egg solids will be 
added to the foods being distributed to needy 
persons by the Department. 

Details of offers for the beef products will 
be mailed to the industry next week. In- 
quiries regarding the new program should be 
addressed to the Livestock Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 20250. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
next day the Department issued further 
details of its two-way beef purchase pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release announcing these details 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today 
issued further details of the two-way beef 
purchase program announced yesterday by 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
(press release USDA 689-64). 

USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service said 
purchase operations for acquiring frozen and 
canned beef products—for distribution to 
schools, institutions, and needy families— 
are already underway. Acceptances will be- 
gin next week. 

The Livestock Division of AMS will buy 
USDA Choice grade frozen boned roasts and 
ground beef for distribution to schools and 
other eligible institutions. Canned beef in 
natural juices—utilizing grades of USDA 
Cutter and higher—will be purchased for 
distribution primarily to needy families. 

Offers for canned beef in natural juices 
are due by noon (e.s.t.) Tuesday, March 10, 
and each Tuesday thereafter until further 
notice. The product must be prepared in ac- 
cordance with Schedule BJ: USDA Specifi- 
cation for Beef With Natural Juices, 
Canned—March 1964. Offers for the prod- 
uct, packed in 29-ounce cans, must be made 
in minimum carlot quantities of 63,510 
pounds. Deliveries under the first week’s 
awards will be due during the weeks begin- 
ning April 6, 13, 20, and 27. 

Offers for frozen roasts and ground beef 
are due by 1 p.m. (e.s.t.) Tuesday, March 10, 
and each Tuesday thereafter until further 
notice. The product must be prepared in 
accordance with Schedule AB: USDA Speci- 
fication for Beef, Boneless, Frozen—March 
1964, except that the rib and loin of the 
carcass must be withheld. Offers must be 
made in minimum carlot quantities of 
21,000 pounds. Deliveries under the first 
week’s awards will be due during the weeks 
beginning March 30, and April 6, 13, and 20, 
— Offers either by letter or telegram should 
be addressed to the Livestock Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. USDA will 
make acceptances by midnight Friday of each 
week, following receipt of offers. 

Details, contained in invitations for of- 
fers, Nos. 11 and 12, will be mailed to indus- 
try later this week. Interested persons not 
receiving copies of the invitations in this 
initial distribution may obtain them from 
the AMS Livestock Division at the above 
address. 

Funds for the purchase programs are pro- 
vided under section 32, Public Law 320. 

The Livestock Division said all products 
acquired under both programs will be pre- 
pared from animals slaughtered and proc- 
essed within the United States. Offers will 
be accepted only from vendors operating in 
compliance with the Humane Slaughter Act 
of 1958, 

Secretary Freeman said the purchase pro- 
grams are being initiated in a further effort 
to improve prices to cattle producers. By 
buying the different types of product, the 
Secretary explained that the price effects 
are expected to be spread throughout the 
various grades of beef. 

Inquiries regarding the programs should be 
addressed to the Livestock Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 19, 1964, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Cattle, following a 2-day meet- 
ing at the Department of Agriculture, 
made its recommendations to Secretary 
Freeman aimed at strengthening the cat- 
tle industry. I ask unanimous consent 
that the National Advisory Committee on 
Cattle press release be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS Wars To 
STRENGTHEN CATTLE INDUSTRY 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Cattle, in a 2-day meeting May 18 and 19 at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, D.C., made the following major rec- 
ommendations to Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman aimed at strengthening 
the cattle industry: 

That industry cooperate with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service in promoting commer- 
cial sale of U.S. cattle and beef overseas 
using available market development funds. 

That USDA continue its current beef pur- 
chase program, and for the immediate future 
limit buying as at present to beef of USDA 
Choice quality. However, the purchase pro- 
gram should be kept flexible so it can meet 
changing needs. 

That the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Department of State work with Australia, 
New Zealand, Ireland, and Mexico to obtain 
their cooperation to reduce their shipments 
to the U.S. market to the maximum possible 
extent, and to initiate similar action with 
other important countries exporting chilled 
or frozen beef or veal with which voluntary 
limitations have not been negotiated, and 
further that in this effort the concentrated 
shipment of primal cuts to any one port of 
entry be reduced and that such shipments be 
apportioned among the different ports of 
entry on a reasonable basis. 

That Congress pass legislation authorizing 
emergency loans by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to farmers and ranchers where 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds that seri- 
ous economic conditions have created a need 
for credit which local sources can’t meet. 

That USDA institute changes in beef grad- 
ing to include cutability on an optional 
basis and deemphasize maturity as a grading 
factor to encourage marketing of lighter 
cattle. 

At the same time the Committee went on 
record against incentive payments to stimu- 
late marketing of lightweight cattle. 

Other subjects discussed included changing 
conditions of beef production, foreign trade, 
Public Law 480 shipments, commercial ex- 
ports, and GATT trade negotiations. 

Secretary Freeman established the Com- 
mittee in March to consult with leaders of 
the livestock and meat industry on what is 
being done and what can be done to 
strengthen beef cattle prices. Committee 
membership totals 38, including 3 USDA 
officials. 

Chairman of the Committee is Willard W. 
Cochrane, USDA Director of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. S. R. Smith, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service Administrator, is Vice Chairman. 
Winn F. Finner, USDA staff economist, is 
executive secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, act- 
ing on behalf of the entire U.S. livestock 
and meat industry, Secretary Freeman 
on May 26, 1964, signed a cooperative 
market development agreement with the 
American Meat Institute. This agree- 
ment is aimed at building sales of U.S. 
livestock products, beef, and other meat 
and meat products in Western Europe 
and the United Kingdom. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the USDA press 
release announcing this agreement be 
printed at this point in the Record and 
that following it there be printed a 
statement by Secretary Freeman upon his 
signing the agreement. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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Export PROMOTION PROJECT To SEEK BEEF 
MARKETS IN EUROPE 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man today signed a cooperative market de- 
velopment agreement with the American 
Meat Institute, acting on behalf of the en- 
tire U.S. livestock and meat industry, aimed 
at building sales of U.S. livestock products, 
beef, and other meat and meat products in 
Western Europe and the United Kingdom. 
Dr. Herrell DeGraff, president, American Meat 
Institute, signed the project agreement on 
behalf of the cooperator. 

The new project is part of the program of 
export market development carried out 
through joint financing by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and U.S. agricultural 
and trade groups, with USDA's contribution 
coming from Public Law 480 market develop- 
ment funds. A National Advisory Committee 
on Cattle, meeting here last week, had recom- 
mended to the Secretary that industry co- 
operate with the Foreign Agricultural Sery- 
ice—and had endorsed the AMI as cooperator, 
on behalf of the entire industry—in pro- 
moting commercial sale of U.S. cattle and 
beef overseas, using available market devel- 
opment funds. 

Countries where developmental activity 
will take place include the United King- 
dom, West Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Spain. In 
each of these countries, meat supplies cur- 
rently are lower than normal and prices to 
consumers are unusually high. A special 
mission recently sent by the President to 
study U.S. beef marketing prospects in Eu- 
rope concluded that prospects are good for 
some export sales to the area in the months 
ahead. 

The market development agreement au- 
thorizes a wide range of activities on the 
part of the cooperator and associated U.S. 
livestock and meat groups, among them: 

Make market investigations to locate po- 
tential markets for U.S. livestock products. 

Provide both U.S. suppliers and foreign 
buyers with marketing information. 

Arrange visits to the United States of 
teams of potential buyers. 

Conduct U.S. meat exhibits and trade con- 
ferences at international trade fairs, spe- 
cifically in Hamburg, Germany, August 14 
23, and Paris, France, November 8-16. 

And carry out other related promotions, 
including distribution of promotional ma- 
terials abroad and obtaining the cooperation 
of foreign meat trade and industry interests. 


— 


STATEMENT BY, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN AT SIGNING OF MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT WITH AMERICAN 
Meat INSTITUTE, May 26, 1964, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

At this time when so many segments of 
American agriculture are enjoying export 
activity unparalleled in our history, 1t gives 
me great satisfaction to sign a document 
aimed at helping our livestock and meat in- 
dustries join this rewarding parade. 

We are signing here an agreement of co- 
operation between the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the American Meat Insti- 
tute the purpose of which is to benefit the 
entire U.S. livestock and meat industry by 
promoting export sales to Europe of our beef, 
other meats and meat products, and live- 
stock products generally. 

This is a jointly financed project and, on 
our part, we think 1t represents an especially 
timely and worthwhile use of market devel- 
opment funds from the Public Law 480 
program. 

I know that the President is pleased at our 
joint progress in setting up this project. His 
beef market mission that went to Europe 
earlier this month and its findings helped 
prepare the way for this promotion, Also, 
the National Advisory Committee on Cattle 
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which met here last week gave this type of 
project its highest recommendation. 

American agriculture is a heavy supplier 
of world trade in a number of livestock 
products, including variety meats, tallow, 
lard, and hides and skins—but it has been 
many years since we have been a substantial 
exporter of beef or other red meats. Today, 
however, we have an unusual opportunity to 
get back into the stream of world trade. 
Beef particularly is in short supply in 
Europe, prices have been rising, and pros- 
perous consumers want more beef. We have 
the supplies to sell them, provided we can 
get together on prices and other conditions. 
The purpose of this project is to service this 
good market in such a way that we do get 
together and sales are made. 

It is not easy to enter a new market—or 
in this case, to reenter a former market 
where trade contacts have to be entirely re- 
built. But we are putting together, in this 
agreement, the best knowledge and experi- 
ence available in the United States and Iam 
hopeful of good results. 

We are grateful to the American Meat 
Institute for its support and participation 
in this endeavor. The American Meat Insti- 
tute as cooperator in this program is acting 
explicitly on behalf of the entire livestock 
and meat industry of this Nation. The 
agreement is framed to that end. We be- 
lieve also that this cooperation will benefit 
all Americans and it will set a pattern of 
useful collaboration between these industries 
and our Government. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 28, 1964, continuing the policy of 
the administration to help augment in- 
dustry efforts to increase consumption 
of beef, Secretary Freeman announced 
an intensive summer-long industry- 
Government campaign to maintain and 
increase consumption of the abundant 
supplies of high-quality beef. I ask 
unanimous consent that the press release 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
announcing this campaign be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, food-for-peace entered 
the picture June 30, 1964, with the an- 
nouncement by Secretary Freeman of a 
food-for-peace agreement between the 
United States and Chile to finance the 
dollar credit sale of $20,922,000 worth of 
U.S. agricultural commodities. I ask 
unanimous consent that the press re- 
lease announcing this agreement be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, on July 1, 1964, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced the 
purchase of 7,238,190 pounds of USDA 
Choice grade frozen and canned beef for 
distribution to schools, institutions, and 
needy families. Purchases that day 
brought total beef purchases since buy- 
ing began March 2 to 127 million pounds 
at a cost of $71,800,000. Task unanimous 
consent that the USDA press release an- 
nouncing these purchases be printed at 
this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USDA-INDUSTRY SUMMER MERCHANDISING 
DRIVE FOR BEEF ANNOUNCED 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
today announced an intensive summer-long 
industry-Government campaign to maintain 
and increase consumption of the abundant 
supplies of high quality beef that will con- 
tinue to offer consumers attractive buys for 
the coming months. 

The announcement followed a meeting of 
the Secretary with Carl F. Neumann, secre- 
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tary-general manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, at which Mr. Neu- 
mann reported on industry’s continued 
efforts to move the large volume of beef 
cattle now being marketed through regular 
trade channels. 

As a result of the cooperative drive 
launched in mid-March to call consumer at- 
tention to beef, all segments of the food 
distributive and food service trades have re- 
ported a significant upsurge in consumer 
beef buying. 

“We are indebted to the Nation's imagi- 
native and vigorous food and allied indus- 
tries for their cooperation in this far-reach- 
ing effort,” Secretary Freeman said. 

“The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
engaged in several actions to maintain an 
economically healthy livestock industry for 
the future of America’s food and agriculture, 
and I consider the expansion of our domestic 
markets the key element,” the Secretary 
emphasized. 

“We want to increase our efforts during 
the summer months, when ‘outdoor living’ 
offers millions of ‘patio chefs’ the opportu- 
nity to serve a wide variety of nutritious beef 
cuts that can be easily prepared on grills and 
barbecue equipment,” the Secretary added. 
“At the same time, I know we can count 
upon restaurant and food service operators 
to offer a maximum of attractive beef dishes 
during the summer travel and vacation 
season.” 

The Secretary said all agencies of USDA 
will continue to help augment industry 
efforts to increase consumption of beef. 
BEEF INCLUDED IN Foop FOR PEACE DOLLAR 

, CREDIT SALE TO CHILE 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man today announced a Food for Peace 
agreement between the United States and 
Chile to finance the dollar credit sale of 
$20,922,000 worth of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities, including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs. 

The sale, made under title IV of Public 
Law 480, includes about 6.6 million pounds 
of U.S. beef, the first beef to be included in 
a title IV sales agreement. Sale of the beef 
is contingent upon Chile maintaining its 
normal purchases of beef and veal from other 
free world suppliers (principally Argentina 
and Uruguay), thereby protecting its cus- 
tomary trading relationships. Chile is nor- 
mally an importer of beef and live cattle. 
Imports to be made under the U.S. sales 
agreement will help to compensate for some 
decline in Chile's own livestock production 
and will help to meet Chile's increasing con- 
sumer demand for beef. 

Title IV of Public Law 480 authorizes long- 
term dollar credit sales, facilitates expansion 
of dollar markets abroad for U.S. farm com- 
modities, and assists in the economic develop- 
ment of friendly countries. 

Chile will use the proceeds from the sale 
of the commodities in Chile for economic 
and social development projects, under the 
Alliance for Progress program. 

Commodities included in the agreement, 
which is an amendment to a title IV agree- 
ment of August 7, 1962, with Chile, are: 
Commodity: 


Beef (about 6.6 


(about 13.2 million pounds). 1,435,000 
Wheat, wheat fiour or bulgur 
wheat (about 5.3 million 


HUIR ( 9, 790, 000 
Butter or anhydrous milk fat 
(about 2.2 million pounds) 820, 000 
Tobacco (about 1.4 million 
o E SRR ae 1, 820, 000 
Cotton (about 22,600 bales)... 3, 245, 000 
Ocean transportation (esti- 
rs fea eee ae EE 1, 662, 000 
ai AEREA! A ER 20, 922, 000 
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All commodities are to be purchased by 
December 31, 1964, from U.S. private traders. 
Credit purchase authorizations will be an- 
nounced later. 


USDA BEEF PURCHASES Ur THIS WEEK ON 
INCREASED OFFERINGS FROM INDUSTRY 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today 
announced purchase of 7,238,190 pounds of 
USDA Choice grade frozen and canned beef 
for distribution to schools, institutions, and 
needy families. USDA said purchases were 
increased this week as a result of industry 
offerings of more than twice the quantity of- 
fered last week. 

USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service 
paid 57.72 to 59 cents per pound for 136 cars 
of frozen beef. Offers were accepted from 20 
of 24 bidders who offered a total of 6,069,000 
pounds. Top price bid was 67.30 cents per 
pound. Today’s awards are due for delivery 
during the period July 20 through August 15. 

Prices for 69 cars of canned beef ranged 
from 67.82 to 68.49 cents per pound. Offers 
were accepted from all of 11 bidders who of- 
fered a total of 5,398,350 pounds. Top price 
bid was 70.49 cents per pound. Today’s 
awards are due for delivery during the pe- 
riod July 27 through August 22. 

Funds for the purchases are provided un- 
der section 32, Public Law 320. All products 
acquired under this program are prepared 
from animals slaughtered and processed 
within the United States. 

Offers for frozen beef are invited again next 
week and are due by 1 p.m. (e.d.t.) Tuesday, 
July 7. USDA will make acceptances by mid- 
night Friday, July 10. Next week’s awards 
will be due for delivery during the weeks be- 
ginning July 27, and August 3, 10, and 17. 

Offers for canned beef are due by noon 
(e.d.t.) Tuesday, July 7. USDA will make ac- 
ceptances by midnight Friday, July 10. Next 
week's awards will be due for delivery during 
the weeks beginning August 3, 10, 17, and 24. 

This week’s purchases included 2,856,000 
pounds of USDA Choice grade frozen ground 
beef and boneless roasts for distribution to 
schools and institutions, and 4,382,190 
pounds of Choice grade canned beef for dis- 
tribution to needy families. Total beef pur- 
chases since buying began March 2 amount to 
127 million pounds at a cost of $71,800,000. 

Inquiries regarding the program should be 
addressed to the Livestock Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Details of this week’s awards follow: 


FROZEN BEEF 


Quantity | F. o. b. price 


Company and f.0.b. point (pounds)| (cents — 7 


L. B. Darling Co., Inc.: 


Worcester, Mass 21, 000 57.72 
21, 000 58. 23 
58. 00 
58. 50 
58.75 
58. 95 
Wash 58, 24 
Hersam Meat & Provision Co.: 
Madison, Wis soraan 21, 000 58. 34 
ro Toa 21, 000 58. 44 
Union Packing Co.: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 105, 000 58. 46 
ps PECAR -| 105,000 68.71 
— — a 210, 000 58. 96 
Rudnick e 4 Silva, Inc.: 
Stockton, Cali 58. 58 
Da Ae 58. 78 
Hygrade Pood Products Corp. EA 
y u orp.: 
Storm Lake, Iowa... 21, 000 58.72 
Do... 21, 000 58. 82 
Do. 21, 000 88. 92 
Wilson & G 
Albert Lea, Minn 21, 000 58. 87 
Cedar Ra 1 Iowa. --| 21,000 58. 87 
Omaha, Nebr PEA , 000 58.87 
Oklahoma City, Okla 000 58.87 
Serv-All Foods, Inc., Coving- 
AS AR IO / RANA 84, 000 58. 88 


FROZEN BEEF—continued 
Quantity | F.o,b. price 
Company and f.o.b. point (pounds loans: 
pound) 
Piute Packing Co.: 
Bakersfield, Calif. 105, 000 58. 91 
P a „000 58. 97 
Jefferson Packing Co., Hoboken, 
F 63, 000 58. 91 
Durham N Co., Mountain 
1 252, 000 1 58. 91395 
ere Packing Co., Green Ms 
NAVIA eS Se 21, 94 
Somerville Dressed Meat Co, 
Boston, Mass 63. 000 58. 95 
r 105, 000 58. 97 
Armour * Co., Nampa, Idaho..| 42, 000 58. 95 
Acme Meat Co., Los Angeles, 
A Be aS i pte ee A 84, 000 58. 97 
Gold-Pak Meat Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 336, 000 58. 97 
S. Beck Meat Co. mcg Eee — 21, 000 59. 00 
Excel Packing Co., 
Ra AS: NE , 000 59. 00 
Kansas 1 Packing Co., Wichita, | 
AR EER eS ERD EE 000 59. 00 
CANNED BEEF 
The Ellis Canning Co. 
nyer, 67.82 
A AE E eee 68.42 
Rocking K 
Angeles, Calif. --.-......o-==- 67. 97 
Oscar Mayer & Co. 
* 65:48 
Trenton Food. m 
68, 20 
Y 68. 49 
John Morrell & Co. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 68. 29 
Memphis, Tenn 68. 49 
Granite State Canning Corp., 
Manchester, N. H. 254, 040 68. 34 
Rutherford Food Corp., Kansas 
Mo 68. 38 
68. 42 
68. 42 
68, 42 
68, 42 
Blue, Star Pools. o Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 317, 550 68, 46 
Bryan Bros. Ame Co.: 
a8. 0 ea 63, 510 68. 49 


1 Reflects discount for 10-day payment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 6, 1964, another food-for-peace 
agreement was announced with the sale 
of $2.1 million worth of U.S. frozen beef 
to Israel for Israel pounds. I ask 
unanimous consent that the press re- 
lease announcing this agreement be 
printed at this point in the Record and 
that following this there be printed a 
statement by Secretary Freeman upon 
the signing of the agreement. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 
FOOD-FOR-PEACE SALE or $2,100,000 WORTH OF 

U.S. BEEF TO ISRAEL ANNOUNCED 

Secretary of Agrículture Orville A. Free- 
man announced signing today of an 
amended food-for-peace agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Israel to provide for sale of $2.1 million 
worth of U.S. frozen beef for Israeli pounds. 

Financing of the sale will be from funds 
in the title I, Public Law 480 agreement of 
December 6, 1962. 

The frozen beef—about 6.6 million 
pounds—included in the amendment an- 
nounced today will help meet rapidly rising 
consumption needs in Israel. This Public 
Law 480 sale of beef is one of several recent 
actions by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to help utilize plentiful U.S. beef sup- 
plies. 

Sales of beef to Israel under this amended 
Public Law 480 agreement will be by private 
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U.S. traders, Purchase authorizations will 
be announced later. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN AT SIGNING OF PUBLIC 
Law 480 AMENDMENT AUTHORIZING SALE 
or BEEF TO GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL, JULY 
6, 1964 
I take double pleasure from signing this 

beef sales agreement with the Government 

of Israel because it is the second agreement 
to export beef under Public Law 480 that the 

U.S. Government has made in the last 2 

weeks, 

The other was the beef sales agreement 
with Chile which was concluded on June 30 
for approximately the same amount—6.6 
million pounds. 

I am sure that American cattle growers 
are gratified to know that as a result of 

ents such as these, carcass beef will 
be moving actively to foreign consumers un- 
der Public Law 480 food-for-peace program. 

Transactions such as we are setting in mo- 
tion today are helpful both to buyer and to 
seller. The Israel sale will be primarily beef 
forequarters which, during the current pe- 
riod of heavy supplies, are more difficult to 
move through commercial channels. 

For Israel, it means that larger supplies 
of beef will become available in consumer 
markets and supplies on hand, which were 
becoming too low, and can be rebuilt. 

For American cattlemen, this sale to Is- 
rael plus other export sales now taking 
shape, should have a healthful effect upon 
our domestic cattle prices—which, I'm 
pleased to note, have been strengthening 
in recent days. 

As we anounced a short time ago, beef 
4s now fully qualified for consideration un- 
der the Public Law 480 program. This pro- 
gram not only has the purpose of sharing 
our abundance with friendly countries but 
also is calculated to help build future cash 
markets. With this dual objective in mind, 
I am pleased to approve this beef export 
agreement. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 9, 1964, Department of Agriculture 
beef purchases were increased by more 
than 1 million pounds over the previous 
week's purchases. The Department 
bought 8,381,460 pounds of USDA Choice 
grade frozen and canned beef for dis- 
tribution to schools, institutions, and 
needy families, bringing total beef pur- 
chases since buying began March 2 to 
135,400,000 pounds at a cost of $77 mil- 
lion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release announcing these purchases 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

USDA BEEF PURCHASES UP AGAIN THIS WEEK 
ON SLIGHTLY INCREASED OFFERINGS 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture today 
bought 8,381,460 pounds of USDA Choice 
grade frozen and canned beef for distribu- 
tion to schools, institutions, and needy fam- 
flies. USDA purchases were increased by 
more than a million pounds over last week. 

USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service 
paid 56.14 to 59 cents per pound for 260 
cars of frozen beef. Offers were accepted 
from 23 of 25 bidders who offered a total 
of 7,287,000 pounds. Top price bid was 
63.47 cents per pound. Today’s awards are 
due for delivery during the period July 27 
through August 22. 

Prices paid for 46 cars of canned beef 
ranged from 67.49 to 68.77 cents per pound. 
Offers were accepted from 7 of 11 bidders who 
Offered a total of 4,572,720 pounds. Top 
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price bid was 70.96 cents per pound. Today's 
awards are due for delivery during the period 
August 3 through August 29. 

Funds for the purchases are provided un- 
der section 32, Public Law 320. All products 
acquired under this program are prepared 
from animals slaughtered and processed 
within the United States. 

Offers for frozen beef are invited again 
next week, and are due by 1 p.m, (e.d.t.) 
Tuesday, July 14. USDA will make accept- 
ances by midnight Friday, July 17. Next 
week’s awards will be due for delivery dur- 
ing the weeks beginning August 3, 10, 17, 
and 24. 

Offers for canned beef are due by noon 
(e.d.t.) Tuesday, July 14. USDA will make 
acceptances by midnight Friday, July 17. 
Next week’s awards will be due for delivery 
during the weeks beginning August 10, 17, 
24, and 31. 

This week's purchases included 5,460,000 
pounds of USDA Choice grade frozen ground 
beef and boneless roasts for distribution to 
schools and institutions, and 2,921,460 
pounds of Choice grade canned beef for dis- 
tribution to needy families. Total beef pur- 
chases since buying began March 2 amount 
to 135,400,000 pounds at a cost of $77 mil- 
lion, 

Inquiries regarding the program should be 
addressed to the Livestock Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Details of today’s awards follow: 


FROZEN BEEF 


es F. o. b. price 


Hyerade Food Products Corp.: 
Spokane, Wass 
Storm Lake, Iowa 21,000 


Company and f.0.b. point unds) | (cents 
pound) 
King Meat Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Call $4, 000 56. 14 
Somerville Dressed Meat Co.: 
Boston, Mass 210, 000 57.94 
po TA 2 = 58. 47 
AAA o - 58. 04 
John Minder & Son, In 
N 126, 000 1 58, 20750 
D 000 1 58. 35675 
1 58, 45625 
1 58. 70500 
58 T8 
Do. 58. 98 
Armour and Co.: 
Kansas City, 9 147, 000 58.73 
Do 000 58. 05 
58, 98 
58. 98 
59. 00 
59. 00 
58.75 
58. 90 
58. 82 
58. 87 
58. 82 
58. 87 
21, 000 58. 97 
84, 000 58, 82 
63, 000 58, 87 
42, 000 58. 97 
21, 000 58. 82 
21, 000 58. 82 
42, 000 58, 87 
Do 42, 000 58, 97 
Union Packing Co.: 
Los Angeles, Gant. 63, 000 58. 84 
AN A 105, 000 58, 94 
Western Packing Co., Seattle, 
Ad SERS Sea 21, 000 58. 87 
Hark Beef Co., Inc.: 
Somerville Mass 84, 000 58. 88 
Ea Ree ae 63, 000 58, 99 
Milwaukee Dressed Beef Co., 
Milwaukee, Wiss 63, 000 58. 89 
Salem Packing Co.: 
Angeles, Cali. 126, 000 58. 89 
F 126. 000 58 94 
Piute Packing Co.: 
Bakersfield, O ==. 105, 000 58. 91 
Do. ¿ 3 58. 97 
58. 
58. 
58. 
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FROZEN BEEF—continued 


or F. o. b. 
Company and ſ. o. b. point . bd pg ee 
pound) 
Illinois Packing Co., Chicago, 
III 58. 95 
iaa sssr 
ew, Calif... 1 
Jefferson Packing Co E £ 
Bishan, NJ. 58. 96 
58. 99 
Acme Meat Co,, Inc., Los Ange- 
les, Cal 58. 97 
Gold-Pak at Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 420, 000 58. 97 
Shamrock Meat Co., Los An- 
f. 59. 00 
59.00 
59. 00 
CANNED BEEF 
s 67.49 
és 67, 98 
4 68.32 
Do. —— a] 317,550 68, 42 
John Morrell & Co.: 
Memphis, Tenn... -| 63,510 68.19 
63, 510 68. 49 
63, 5.0 68, 29 
8 A 68, 49 
Granite State Canning 
Manchester, N. HH.... 254, 040 68. 46 
Hygrade Food Products Corp.: 
Indianapolis, Ind. 190,530 68. 47 
68.77 
68. 47 
68. 47 
68.77 
68. 48 
68. 48 
68. 74 


1 Reflects discount for 10-day payment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary Freeman announced signing of 
another food-for-peace agreement July 
21, 1964. This time it was between the 
Governments of the United States and 
the United Arab Republic to provide for 
the sale of $11.7 million worth of U.S. 
beef for Egyptian pounds. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the press release an- 
nouncing this agreement be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

USDA ANNOUNCES FOOD-FOR-PEACE SALE OF 
$11.7 MILLION WorTH or U.S. BEEF TO 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 

today announced signing of a food-for-peace 

agreement between the Governments of the 

United States and the United Arab Republic 

(Egypt) to provide for sale of $11.7 million 

worth of U.S. beef for Egyptian pounds. 

(Value includes certain ocean transportation 

costs.) 

The new program amends the title I, Pub- 
lic Law 480 agreement of October 8, 1962. 

The beef—about 26.5 million pounds—in- 
cluded in the amendment announced today 
is expected to help Egypt meet growing con- 
sumer demand. 

This beef sale to Egypt is the third in a 
recent series of Public Law 480 agreements, 
providing for shipments of U.S. beef which 
total 38.7 million pounds. The Department 
announced on June 30 a dollar-credit agree- 
ment providing for sale of 6.6 million pounds 
of beef to Chile under title IV, and on July 
6 an agreement providing for a 6.6 million 
pound sale to Israel under title I. 
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Sales of beef to Egypt under this agree- 
ment will be by private U.S. traders. Pur- 
chase authorizations will be announced later. 

The agreement provides that 85 percent of 
the Egyptian pounds received in payment 
will be made available for loans to finance 
economic development projects in the United 
Arab Republic. 

Five percent of the proceeds will be made 
available for loans to United States and 
United Arab Republic private enterprise. 
These loans will be made by the Agency for 
International Development (AID), U.S. De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. The 
remaining 10 percent will be set aside for 
U.S. Government uses. 

In addition to increased Public Law 480 
sales of beef, the Department has taken 
several other steps recently to help utilize 
plentiful beef supplies. In the past few 
months, import-limiting agreements have 
been signed, industry-Government domestic 
beef promotion programs have been started, 
an export development program has been 
launched, and USDA beef purchases have 
been increased. 

(Further information may be obtained 
from the Program Operations Division, For- 
eign Agricultural] Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 
Phone DUdley 8-6211 or DUdley 8-5433. 
Please refer to press release USDA 2417-64). 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 23, last Thursday, the Department 
oí Agriculture bought 6,634,890 pounds 
of USDA Choice grade frozen and canned 
beef, and invited further offers this 
week. Furthermore, it amended the 
current purchase program to permit the 
use of USDA Cutter or higher grade 
product in the preparation of canned 
beef in natural juices. The Depart- 
ment’s purchases last week of beef for 
distribution to schools, institutions, and 
needy families brought total beef pur- 
chases since buying began March 2 to 
146,800,000 pounds at a cost of $84,200,- 
000. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the press release announcing 
these purchases be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


USDA Buys 6.6 MILLION POUNDS OF BERT 
CHANGES PRODUCT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CANNED BEEF 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today 
bought 6,634,890 pounds of USDA Choice 
grade frozen and canned beef for distribu- 
tion to schools, institutions, and needy fami- 
lies, and amended the current purchase pro- 
gram to permit the use of USDA cutter or 
higher grade product in the preparation of 
canned beef in natural juices. The amend- 
ment becomes effective with next week’s 
offers. 

USDA said the change follows the general 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on Cattle. The committee, when 
it met last May, recommended that the 
USDA beef purchase program be kept flex- 
ible in order to meet changing supply-price 
conditions in the cattle industry. Purchases 
of USDA Choice grade frozen beef will con- 
tinue, while the change in canned beef pur- 
chases will provide price assistance to the 
lower grades of beef, at a time when cow 
marketings are increasing seasonally. 

USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service to- 
day paid 58.98 to 60.50 cents per pound for 
198 cars of frozen beef. Offers were ac- 
cepted from 18 of 21 bidders who offered a 
total of 5,313,000 pounds. Top price bid was 
62.98 cents per pound. Today’s awards are 
due for delivery during the period August 10 
through September 5. 
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Prices paid for 39 cars of canned beef 
ranged from 68.98 to 69.49 cents per pound. 
Offers were accepted from six of nine bidders 
who offered a total of 4,001,130 pounds. Top 
price bid was 70.95 cents per pound. Today’s 
awards are due for delivery during the period 
August 17 through September 12. 

Funds for the purchases are provided un- 
der section 32, Public Law 320. All products 
acquired under this program are prepared 
from animals slaughtered and processed 
within the United States. 

Offers for USDA Choice grade frozen beef 
are invited against next week, and are due by 
1 p.m. (e.d.t.) Tuesday, July 28, USDA will 
make acceptance by midnight Friday, July 
31. Next week’s awards will be due for de- 
livery during the weeks beginning August 17, 
24, and 31, and September 7. 

Offers for canned beef (under Invitation 
for Offers No. 13) are due by noon (e.d.t.) 
Tuesday, July 28. USDA will make accept- 
ances by midnight Friday, July 31. Next 
week's awards will be due for delivery during 
the weeks beginning August 24 and 31, and 
September 7 and 14. 

This week’s purchases included 4,158,000 
pounds of Choice grade frozen ground beef 
and boneless roasts for distribution to 
schools and institutions, and 2,476,890 
pounds of Choice grade canned beef for dis- 
tribution to needy families. Total beef pur- 
chases since buying began March 2 amount 
to 146,800,000 pounds at a cost of $84,200,000. 

Inquiries regarding the program should be 
addressed to the Livestock Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Details of today’s awards follow: 


FROZEN BEEF 


Quantit; 
(pounds 


F. o. b. price 
(oents 
poun: 


Company and f.o.b. point 


Star Meat Oo., Inc.: 
Wichi 


EE 252582 


Worcester, Mass 
Do 


1 59. 45125 
Do 
Armour & Co.: 
St. Joseph, Mo 42, 000 
is 42, 000 
Nampa, Idaho. 21, 000 
e — 21, 000 
Omaha, Nebr. 210, 000 
D AA 210, 000 
St. Paul, Minn 63. 000 
Kansas City, Kans. 147, 000 
as 42, 000 
Spokane, Wash. 21, 000 
ortland, Oreg 21, 000 
Western Packing Co.: 
Seattle, Wash. 2 


BSESRSSES FS SEL SRESSRESERK EN 


S Ss SSSSSSBSSSSSs SS 888 SESSSSSSsss 88 8 gg 8883 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
Do. 000 43 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 000 89 
Do... E 000 93 
Do.. 42, 000 43 
Hark Beef Co., Inc. 
Somervi —— 126, 000 89 
Hygraae Fd : rodada Copa | * 
e u IP., 
torm Lake, eee 21, 000 92 
Salem Packing Co. 
A . 168,000 | 59.95 
Gold-Pak Meat Co., Los An- 
ge MIA oo 168, 000 59. 97 
Swift & Co., San Francisco, 
ORT RARAS (( 42, 000 59. 99 


FROZEN BEEF—continued 
Quantity} F. o. b. price 
Company and f.o.b. point | (pounds) (cents 
pound) 
Somerville Dressed Meat Co.: 
Boston, M 59. 90 
So See ae 60. 45 
Durham Mest C 
View, Calif. 1 59. 99850 
Acme Meat Co., 
Angeles, Calif............-ii.. 60. 00 
Liebmann Packing Co., Green 
Bay, Wis X 60. 00 
Illinois Packing Co.: 
Chicago, 60. 00 
Do... 60. 50 
John Morrell & Co.: 
tumwa, Iowa. 08. 98 
Do. 69, 22 
o. 69. 49 
Memphis, Tenn 69, 22 
Do. 69. 49 
Trenton Foods, Ine. 
69. 09 
Do. ae 69, 19 
Bryan Bros. Packing Co., West 
Point, Mises care 3222 63, 510 69.19 
North American Packing Corp.: 
Boston, Mass 317, 550 69, 22 
LT ERA TIRA 317, 550 69. 48 
Silver Skillet Food Products 
Co., Skokie, III asas 190, 530 69, 22 
ye K Foods, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cali 190, 530 69, 44 


1 Reflects discount for 10-day payment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
I have made the above material a part 
of the Recor to show what this admin- 
istration is doing for our livestock in- 
dustry. As a result of this action prices 
have been strengthened and the total 
effect on our economy has been good. I 
am confident that continued action on 
the part of our Government will be of 
further help to our Nation’s cattlemen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I have 2 min- 
utes on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time has expired. There is 1 minute left 
on the other side on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
the 1 minute? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield the minute to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senate will not agree to 
the motion of the Senator from New 
York to recommit the bill. While I pre- 
ferred the amendment which I offered 
originally in the form of a bill, never- 
theless, I think something must be done, 
and I would express the hope that the 
Senate would see fit to uphold the posi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska and vote down the motion to 
recommit, because I believe a question 
of principle is involved, upon which we 
must make a decision; and I believe the 
cattle industry needs this help. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the motion to re- 
commit? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
recommit, 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. I wish the RECORD 
to show that I am joined in the motion 
to recommit——. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from New York has a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, will he state it? 

Mr. JAVITS. I said that I yielded my- 
self 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No time 
is left on either side. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understood that I had 
1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
minute was yielded by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to do so, 
on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
the Recor to show that I have made the 
motion to recommit on behalf of myself, 
my colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], and the Senator from Illinois 
LMr. DOUGLAS]. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
various documents and exhibits in the 
RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
or New YORK STATE, 
New York, N.Y., July 20, 1964. 
Hon. Jacob K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAviTs: I write to urge your 
opposition to the amendment to H.R. 1839 
that would place quotas on beef and other 
meat imports. 

Members in our 80 leagues throughout New 
York State believe that expanded trade best 
serves the economic and political interests 
of this country and that it benefits citizens 
individually and collectively. 

We are therefore concerned at the prospect 
of further restricting beef and meat imported 
largely from Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, 
and Mexico, and already under voluntary 
reduced quotas. 

We oppose quotas as frequently constitut- 
ing more of an impediment to trade than 
a higher tariff, and more of an irritant to our 
trading partners. We think that it would be 
particularly unfortunate to legislate tighter 
controls at the very time that we hope for 
successful negolations under the Kennedy 
round of tariff negotiations now going on 
under GATT. We believe that the outcome 
of these negotiations is of critical importance 
to our own economy and to the political 
cohesiveness of the nations of the free world. 

For these reasons we hope that you will 
oppose further controls on meat imports. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. W. GREENAWALT, 
President, 


— 


THE Port or NEw YORK AUTHORITY, 

. New York, N.Y., July 16, 1964. 
Hon, Jacob K. Javits, 

The Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: We understand that H.R. 1839, 
as amended (amendment No. 1085) by the 
Senate Committee on Finance, is to be 
brought up for consideration and debate 
sometime after the Senate reconvenes on 
July 20. Last March, your office opposed the 
Hruska amendment to H.R. 6196, which 
would have drastically reduced the tonnage 
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of imported meat. We hope that we may 
count on your opposition to amendment No. 
1085, which was substituted in the commit- 
tee for the Mansfield amendment No. 465 and 
which would limit even more the amount of 
meat which could be imported. 

We are, however, even more deeply trou- 
bled by a further provision in the Curtis 
amendment, paragraph (f), “Ports of Entry,” 
which would authorize the President to limit 
import tonnage of meat by port. The mere 
consideration of proposed legislation to this 
effect could establish a most dangerous 
precedent for all ports. We urge that you 
oppose the amendment giving specific em- 
phasis to this paragraph in your opposition. 
I shudder to think of the consequences which 
could result in this port's trade in commod- 
ities of all kinds, if this type of legislation 
became common, We must conclude that 
passage of this section, relating to meat im- 
ports, would result in very heavy pressure to 
transfer away from the port of New York 
some part of the 40 percent of this trade we 
have enjoyed in past years. What's more, it 
would seem to be patently unconstitutional. 

I trust we may count on your support in 
this serious matter. 


Sincerely, 
AUSTIN J. TOBIN, 
Executive Director. 
STATEMENT OF LYLE KING, DIRECTOR OF 


MARINE TERMINALS, 
YORK AUTHORITY 
Mr, Kina. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 


American Association of Port Authorities and 
the Port of New York Authority, I wish to 
thank you and the members of the commit- 
tee for this opportunity to appear before you 
in opposition to amendment No. 465 to H.R. 
1839, the proposal to limit the total quan- 
tities of beef, veal, and mutton (except 
canned, cured, and cooked meat, and live ani- 
mals) which may be imported into the 
United States in any future year. 

The American Association of Port Author- 
ities includes in its membership all of the 
major ports of the United States. The ex- 
ecutive committee of that association has au- 
thorized me to represent them at this hear- 
ing. The public investment in these ports 
collectively represents a current cash value 
exceeding $3 billion. 

The Port of New York Authority is a bi- 
state agency created by the States of New 
York and New Jersey, by compact between 
them. It is charged by the States with the 
duty to protect and promote the trade and 
commerce in and through the New Jersey- 
New York port district. 

We are aware that many witnesses have 
presented or will present various arguments 
in opposition to this amendment, including, 
but not limited to, arguments based on the 
uses to which the meat is put, its effect on 
prices of processed meat products and its 
effect on the cold storage industry. It is my 
purpose, on behalf of the two organizations 
I represent here, to point out to you a facet 
of this problem which might not otherwise 
be called to your attention. As indicated 
below, the port industry and its activities in 
a port area are a major factor in the econ- 
omy of the area. This amendment, if 
adopted, would significantly impair the econ- 
omy of port communities in the United 
States and especially that of the New York 
port district which includes Metropolitan 
New York and northern New Jersey. 

As a result of our studies on the subject 
we estimate that one out of every four per- 
sons residing in our port district derives his 
or her financial support either directly or 
indirectly from the port’s commerce. This 
figure can be viewed as generally representa- 
tive of the situation in other major port 
cities in the United States. The income sup- 
porting this segment of the population of a 
port area is earned by persons engaged in 
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many kinds of occupations including long- 
shoremen, checkers, clerks, carloaders, truck- 
ers, watchmen, tugboat operators and crews, 
customs and other Government personnel, 
bankers, freight forwarders, merchants who 
supply vessels with provisions, ship repair- 
men, and many others. 

Imported meat is one of the most impor- 
tant volume commodities contributing to 
the financial welfare of port communities. 
It is responsible for thousands of jobs both 
in the ports and around them. In the year 
1963, U.S. ports handled an estimated 
441,425 long tons of imported meat of the 
type that would be directly affected by the 
quota established by this bill. The port of 
New York alone handled 185,000 tons in that 
year. The proposed amendment would re- 
sult in a reduction of about 144,000 tons per 
year from the 1963 overall tonnage level, or 
about a 30-percent decrease. When applied 
proportionately to the port of New York, 
it threatens a loss of about 62,000 tons per 
year. With one out of every four persons in 
port communities depending upon the water- 
front activity for his livelihood, it is per- 
fectly obvious that the loss of jobs in U.S. 
ports which would result from any such im- 
port limitation would be a severe blow to the 
ports. The port of New York alone would 
suffer the direct loss of all the jobs depend- 
ent on the 62,000 tons per year which it 
would lose, and the consequent curtailment 
in the income derived directly or indirectly 
from this tonnage. 

In summary, therefore, the ports of the 
United States including the port of New York 
feel very strongly that any curtailment in 
the quantity of imported meat such as is 
proposed in amendment No. 465 to H.R. 1839 
would clearly result in a loss of ship calls 
at U.S. ports and a serious loss of jobs and 
income to workers and their families in all 
major port communities. Therefore, the 
American Association of Port Authorities and 
the Port of New York Authority urge the 
committee to reject amendment No. 465 and 
any similar proposal to restrict or limit meat 
importation. May I again express my sincere 
thanks for the opportunity to appear before 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you for coming Mr. 
King. 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE BEFORE 
THE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION, ON BEEF AND 
BEEF Imports, BY HARRY L. GRAHAM, LEG- 
ISLATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE NATIONAL MAS- 
TER, APRIL 28, 1964 
I am Harry L. Graham, legislative assistant 

to the master of the National Grange. 

The National Grange welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to testify in this series of hearings 
concerning the current beef price situation 
in the United States and the factors which 
are causing the decline in prices paid to the 
producers. 

The sharp drop in prices paid to producers 
during the past year, both for feeders and 
fed steers is a matter of great concern to us 
because the situation has widespread ramifi- 
cations into widely dispersed areas of our 
national life as well as a tragic effect upon 
the producers who depend upon cattle for 
their livelihood. 

There is no disputing the fact that cattle- 
men’s income has been severely depressed, 
that many have been forced into bankruptcy, 
that many more are living on meager ac- 
cumulated reserves or by increasing their 
indebtedness. The national welfare can ill 
afford the drop in purchasing power of the 
American farmers from this situation. 

There is also, in our judgment, no question 
about the fact that the dramatic increase in 
the importation of fresh and frozen beef has 
had a depressing effect on the beef market. 
This condition developed at a most unfortu- 
nate time when the American producer had 
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also substantially increased his production 
due to a number of economic factors which 
I should like to list briefly in this testimony. 

The National Grange is pleased to note 
that the resolution from the Senate Finance 
Committee which instigated this hearing 
refers to section 1332 of title 19, which gives 
the Commission the broad powers which it 
needs to determine the effects of imports on 
U.S. prices but to also consider and evaluate 
all other pertinent and related information 
which will bear directly on the current sit- 
uation. 

The National Grange opposed, in the na- 
tional interest, the Hruska amendment to 
the cotton-wheat bill in the Senate and the 
Mansfield resolution before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. They pointed out that 
these suggestions only attacked one part of 
the problem and that the extent to which 
beef imports contributed to the present sit- 
uation was not known and could not be 
known until a full hearing was held before 
the proper committee or commission. 

We do not want to either whitewash this 
problem, or to bury it, but rather to have 
a factual and objective analysis of the effect 
on prices, not only of imports, but also of 
many other factors. 

We do not profess to know the answers to 
all of these problems. We do propose that 
this Commission concern itself with finding 
the answers and providing to the rest of us 
a factual report on which we can base our 
decisions concerning appropriate actions 
which the situation may demand, 

We suggest that even after these hearings 
are concluded, that the staff of the Com- 
mission concern itself with the effect that 
all of the related problems have on the con- 
trol issue of domestic beef prices. 

Government economists, including those 
of our agricultural colleges, as well as pri- 
vate economists had issued warnings repeat- 
edly, during the past year, to beef producers 
that the point of diminishing returns had 
been reached and that further increases in 
the number of cattle on the ranges and of 
cattle offered for slaughter, would have a 
depressing effect on prices. 

Despite these warnings the number of cat- 
tle and calves on farms and ranches on July 
1, 1964, was 106.5 million head, 3 percent 
higher than the 103% million head on hand 
in January 1963. This is the sixth consecu- 
tive year showing an increase and a record 
high number of cattle and calves. There- 
fore, we must examine the root causes of the 
market situation which confronts the Amer- 
ican cattle breeder at the present time. Be- 
fore we pass hasty legislation by which we 
destroy our claim to markets far more valu- 
able than that which we have lost, we should 
make certain that our domestic house is in 
order and that we not continue to pursue 
policies which will create the situation where 
the supply is far in excess of the market 
demands, such as we have at the present 
time. 

The National Grange would point out that 
although it does not believe in complete 
Government regulation of markets, it also 
does not believe that we can place blind total 
adherence in the so-called self-regulating 
features of the market. It has long been 
apparent to serious students of this prob- 
lem that the adjustment in prices due to 
overproduction is not in direct relationship 
to the amount of overproduction. Not only 
does the market fail to respond upward when 
there is an uadersupply, but in the case 
of oversupply, the price reduction is far in 
excess of the amount of oversupply. This 
is true in almost every agricultural com- 
modity; and beef is no exception. We there- 
fore see a 3-percent increase in production 
cause a 30-percent break in the market. 

Despite this historical fact and the experi- 
ence that we have had previously, and most 
dramatically, at the close of World War I, 
again at the time that beef prices dropped 
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rapidly and feeders were caught off base at 
the close of the Korean war, and now in 
these recent months, we have so-called farm 
leaders and leaders of farm groups who still 
have no solution to the problems of agri- 
culture except continued and exclusive de- 
pendence upon the so-called market system. 

The major item which they refused to rec- 
ognize is the fact that several agricultural 
products can be produced in many areas and 
countries of the world cheaper than we can 
produce them in America. Our technological 
advances have been astounding; but we 
should remember that many of them are 
the result of economic pressures that have 
come because of increased costs in produc- 
tion, arising out of American living, wages, 
and profit levels outside agriculture. They 
have not completely offset the advantages of 
low capitalization and cheap labor in many 
agricultural producing areas of the world. 

One of the amazing inconsistencies which 
I heard in the U.S. Senate during the debate 
on the cotton and wheat bill was the oppo- 
sition to this legislation because of its two- 
price structure and at the same time pointing 
out that the marginal costs of imported meat 
determined the price of meat to a large ex- 
tent. It obviously is true that the meat that 
is offered for sale of a similar quality, at a 
lower cost, has a greatly depressing influ- 
ence on the price of all the product. 

The current overproduction of beef is 
largely a result of the policies of trying to 
depress the price of feed grains. The con- 
certed attempt that has been made to reduce 
Government supports on wheat to the level 
of feed grains in no small way made a definite 
contribution to this present situation, 

The end result is that we have brought the 
feed price ratio in the past few years into 
a relationship that made it highly profitable 
to continue to produce large quantities of 
beef. We have been engaged in a desperate 
race against time to prevent this from hap- 
pening to a far greater extent than it has 
in the past and which would be the inevi- 
table result of the failure to pass wheat 
legislation at this session of Congress. This 
issue could have been decided a year ago, 
but it was partly due to the strenuous op- 
position of the cattlemen and feeder groups 
that the wheat referendum was lost. The 
opposition to the feed grains programs has 
been largely from the same organized group 
that is today expressing such great dissatis- 
faction with the situation in which they 
find themselves. Until these groups get 
enough economic sophistication to under- 
stand that cheap feed means overproduction 
of meat, including poultry, pork and beef, 
as well as dairy products because of the fact 
that the inefficient operator can profitably 
produce in such a situation, no legislative 
effort is going to be successful in controlling 
the market for beef products that will in- 
sure a profit for the feeder. 

The 3-percent downward adjustment in 
the number of dairy cows during the past 
year was largely the result of the economic 
factors which made feeding cheap grain to 
beef cattle more lucrative than feeding it 
to dairy cattle and doing the hard work 
which was involved in producing milk and 
dairy products. This is dramatically shown 
by the fact that the largest reduction in 
dairy cow population is in the areas where 
there was the largest increase in the feeder 
cattle population. The net result is that in 
both the dairy industry and the beef in- 
dustry, production has reached a point of 
diminishing returns and a period of extremely 
difficult readjustments is ahead. 

If we think the last year’s situation in 
the beef industry has been serious, then we 
had better say our prayers that there is not 
an extreme drought in the grazing areas this 
summer or the marketing of cows will be 
in such quantities that the present market 
will look highly profitable before another 
year is over, 
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Not only are there more cattle, but due to 
the cheap feed available, as well as hoping 
for better prices, feeders have been holding 
their cattle to heavier weights before selling. 
Packers have for several years been inform- 
ing feeders of changing consumer prefer- 
ences, and economists were almost unani- 
mous in warning that the increased numbers 
should be slaughtered at lighter weights to 
prevent flooding the market. However, the 
average live weight of marketed cattle has 
increased from 932 to 1,020 pounds in 10 
years. 

The newspapers have also pointed out a 
couple of other factors of considerable im- 
portance that are involyed in this current 
overproduction. One of these is the present 
tax laws that give some capital gains ad- 
vantages to the producer whose reserves and 
the majority of his income comes from other 
sources besides the feeding of cattle. Again 
we would point out that the resistance to 
these changes that has come from the cat- 
tle industry has made it impossible to get 
the kind of legislation which would clarify 
this issue and which would have by itself 
had a moderating effect on the price de- 
cline in both beef and in the dairy industry. 
No one likes to give up a tax advantage, but 
again we must reach a point of economic 
maturity when we recognize that there are 
long-term advantages to giving up a short- 
term profit. In this area, the farmer pro- 
ducer who operates his own farm is at a 
distinct disadvantage in competition with 
the producer who brings extensive capital 
reserves acquired from other activities into 
the production field. This, plus cheap feed, 
has increased the number of pro- 
ducers who are a direct threat to established 
producers. 

The major problem which is now facing 
the beef industry, which long ago faced the 
poultry industry is the one of vertical inte- 
gration. The National Grange has hoisted 
a warning signal for a number of years 
against the continued integration of pro- 
duction and marketing facilities, especially 
when both are controlled by those whose pri- 
mary interest is in the wholesale and retail 
market. Within this decade we have seen 
poultry production change from owner-op- 
erator-manager type of production to one in 
which the farmer simply becomes a hired 
man on his own farm. When you add to the 
fact that the farmer is working largely for 
someone else the other factors that include 
the ability of large food chains to purchase 
in such quantities that they can force a re- 
duction in prices, that they can withhold 
purchases until they create distress condi- 
tions and thereby buy at distress prices in 
one area and force prices down in other areas, 
then you have the makings of an extremely 
serious situation in agricultural production. 
The wires and letters that are coming across 
the National Grange desks almost daily now 
indicate that poultry producers have finally 
become aware of the extremely grave situa- 
tion in which they find themselves as a re- 
sult of policies that should have been cor- 
rected several years ago. The present de- 
pressed prices on dressed broilers invariably 
has had a depressing influence on beef prices. 

Newspaper reports of the beef factories that 
are operated by some food chains at the pres- 
ent time, some of which I have seen in our 
Western States, indicate that we must pro- 
ceed to find a legislative or administrative 
answer to this problem of monopolistic in- 
fiuences of the markets. By definition, a 
monopoly exists when any group or single 
producer can by his own acts significantly 
influence the market. This point seems to 
have been reached both in poultry and in 


The importation of 1,272,000 cattle, mostly 
feeders, from Canada and Mexico last year, 
to add to our domestic supply certainly was 
not calculated to improve the economic po- 
sition of our feeder calf producers. 
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What we are saying is that we believe 
there are internal factors which must be 
carefully evaluated. We have mentioned the 
most serious ones except one, and that is 
the reluctance of the producers to adjust 
supply to demand. It seems to us a bit un- 
realistic to believe that the prohibition of the 
importation of 1,679 million pounds of beef 
and veal and the manufactured products 
therefrom, even if all was prohibited, could 
offset the effect of offering to the markets 
substantially larger amounts of domestic 
beef, and the depressing effect on the market 
of the buyer’s knowledge that there are about 
10 million head of excess cattle on our ranges 
and in our feed lots which must sometime 
move into our markets. 

Turning now to the problem of imports, 
we are not among those who believe that 
this treaty agreement between the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand and Ireland 
was not in the best interests of American 
cattle producers. It seems to be expecting 
too much to think that our negotiators 
could stop the runaway increase in the 
amount of imports and roll them back all 
at the same time, The stopping of the in- 
crease in itself was a substantial achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, it was not the final 
word. It did, however, give us breathing 
time and negotiating time to try to further 
improve the situation. Of greatest impor- 
tance is the fact that it allows us to proceed 
in the Kennedy round coming up in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to 
try to maintain the markets for American 
agricultural products which have been devel- 
oped during the past few years and to do so 
on an honorable basis. 

It was with great difficulty that we per- 
suaded our European friends and the rest 
of the members of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade to include agricultural 
products in the current trade negotiations. 
Our European friends objected to this be- 
cause they considered the problems of agri- 
cultural trade to be sociological rather than 
political or economic. Nevertheless, we were 
able to get these items included in the 
agenda and the negotiations are currently 
in the exploratory stage. 

This negotiating team is headed by the dis- 
tinguished former Governor of Massachusetts 
and former Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Christian Herter, ably assisted by Mr. Irvin 
Hedges. They have given us their solemn 
assurances that they are prepared to do the 
hardest kind of bargaining on this subject. 
We are sure that this is true, not only by 
the reports that come to us concerning the 
negotiations and the provisions that the 
U.S. Government has announced as the basis 
for setting up the negotiations, but we are 
also assured that they are doing this by 
the fact that our European friends are in 
regular communication with us trying to get 
us to modify the demands of our Govern- 
ment. 

The very basis of our negotiating proposals 
is that American farmers would be entitled to 
“acceptable conditions of access to world 
markets.” The total amount of trade in- 
volved is about $5 billion. This is the largest 
single segment of American export trade. 
For the present proposed legislation to be 
adopted would be penny wise and pound 
foolish. Not only does this trade include 
twice as much meat products as that which 
we are importing, but it includes great quan- 
tities of wheat and feed grains, the very 
items which are produced by many of the 
people who are also feeding cattle. 

We should remember that the countries 
from which we import beef are also members 
of the GATT and imposition of tariff du- 
ties or the passage of quota legislation will 
cast a grave doubt upon the integrity of 
American agreements. The Australian Am- 
bassador, Sir Howard Beale, in Rochester, 
N.Y., in early March, in commenting on the 
Mansfield amendment, said, “If this bill be- 
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comes law, it will mean that a solemn agree- 
ment entered into between two governments 
in good faith will be nullified. 

“The Australian Government and people 
will find it very hard to understand. After 
all, this is exactly the same complaint that 
you are at present directing against the Euro- 
pean Common Market countries. Surely, 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” 

It should be self-evident that if the Unit- 
ed States starts moving in this direction of 
import quotas we will have no moral basis 
on which the register our objection to bind- 
ing the margin of domestic supports at a 
high level and protecting them by import 
quotas, variable levies, etc., that the Com- 
mon Market is proposing to use against 
American agricultural products. In the re- 
sulting trade wars in which each country 
retreats behind its own economic barriers, 
American agriculture and the American 
economy has a great deal more to lose than 
it has to gain. It should be of interest that 
this is precisely the way trade wars begin 
which have in the past ended up as shoot- 
ing wars. The further tragic implication of 
this is that it involves not our enemies but 
our friends. 

We dislike sharing a lucrative market in 
America with other people, just the same as 
anyone else does. But we have an equal- 
ly great dislike of losing a far more profitable 
market for our products than the one which 
we are allegedly losing under the present 
treaty agreement with the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand and Ireland. 

In considering the international aspects of 
this problem, we suggest that the Commis- 
sion give some attention to how this situa- 
tion evolved. It began when the United 
Kingdom increased her support level to do- 
mestic producers of beef and canceled her 
preferential acceptance of Commonwealth 
exports. 

The sudden almost complete closing of one 
long established market left Ireland, New 
Zealand and Australia without either a mar- 
ket or income. The sudden shift also dis- 
located the European market and depressed 
their prices, 

Since both of these countries operate un- 
der a free enterprise system, the exporters 
turned to the American market and the level 
of their exports to us accelerated the pace 
of the U.S. market adjustment which was 
inevitable. 

From this you can see that the success- 
ful conclusion of the negotiations in Geneva, 
which would provide market access to Euro- 
pean markets, including the United King- 
dom, for American farmers, but would also 
re-open the traditional markets for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

In fact, there has already been a substan- 
tial decline in American imports, not because 
Australia wants to relieve our distress, but 
because the European market has improved 
until it is again more profitable to ship there 
instead of here. 

One factor which should be mentioned 
is the failure of American producers to sup- 
ply the market needs for cheap cuts of meat. 
The decline in the number of cattle and 
canner cows and the almost complete dis- 
appearance of bologna bulls has created a 
vacuum which should be filled and can be 
filled only by imports. The national welfare 


requires this prudent provision. Otherwise 
we simply price hamburger, canned and 
stuffed meats off the market. Hamburger 


now costs more than boneless chuck steak 
and good hot dogs are three times as expen- 
sive as frying chickens and much higher than 
pork products. American feeders must pro- 
duce for this market or be prepared to see it 
absorbed by imports. 

However, the National Grange is concerned 
by the amount of primal cuts which were 
entering this country and we are urging the 
strict enforcement of the present agreement 
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concerning this problem. This should be a 
concern of the Commission and evidence as 
to the level of these primal cut imports 
should be a part of the consideration given 
to the total problem. 

We are not opposed to quotas or tariffs as 
such, provided they are properly arrived at 
with due recognition to our treaty obliga- 
tions. If the findings of this Commission 
are such as to indicate the desirability of 
such action, we are prepared to support such 
action. 

We do prefer, however, and we have so 
urged our Government that they continually 
restudy this situation, believing that there is 
presently sufficient evidence to lead them 
to renegotiate the present agreement. We 
believe the present base period is too short 
and that it represents an unrealistic import 
level even for our importing friends. 

The executive committee of the National 
Grange, during its April meeting, issued the 
following statement: 

“The committee discussed the critical 
price and income problems of livestock pro- 
ducers and the disastrous impact of these 
losses upon the economy of livestock areas 
across the Nation. 

“While the committee recognized that the 
trade agreements will cut back and limit the 
volume of beef imports and are steps in the 
right direction, real concern about the vol- 
ume of imports permitted calls for the use 
of a base period covering a longer period of 
time. The committee recommended that 
the agreements be renegotiated at the ear- 
liest possible time.” 

The committee also called for— 

“1. a prompt and complete investigation 
of practices within the food industry that 
may be adversely affecting markets and prices 
for livestock; 

“2. vigorous enforcement of the meat im- 
port agreements; 

“3. information which will show the 
quantity of primal cuts coming into the U.S.; 

“4, expansion of the beef purchase pro- 


The National Grange deeply appreciates 
the opportunity of testifying before the 
Commission. We thoroughly approve of 
your approach and of the action of the 
Senate Finance Committee in referring this 
problem to you. The development of factual 
information is a prerequisite to mature 
judgment. We feel that this problem is in 
good hands and have confidence that your 
recommendations will reflect the time proven 
integrity and ability of this Commission and 
its staff. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN Q. ADAMS, PRESIDENT, 
THE MANHATTAN REFRIGERATION Co., NEW 
YORK CITY, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, COORDINATING COMMITTEE OF THE 
Foop INDUSTRIES, BEFORE THE U.S. TARIFF 
COMMISSION ON BEEF AND BEEF IMPORTS 


I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
have copies but I will have them furnished 
to the secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, members of the 
Tariff Commission, my name is John Q. 
Adams. My place of business is the Man- 
hattan Refrigerating Co. of New York City, 
Union Terminal Cold Storage Co. of Jersey 
City, with executive offices at 525 West 
Street, New York City. 

I am president of these companies and 
also chairman of the board of directors of 
the coordinating committee of the Food 
Industries, representing 55 food trade asso- 
ciations in the New York metropolitan area. 

The coordinating committee was orga- 
nized during the difficult days of OPA (War 
Food Administration) in World War II for 
the purpose of assisting both the above men- 
tioned Government agencies and the food 
industry to work out adequate and practi- 
cal rules and regulations for carrying on the 
war effort. 
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Since those years, and because of the suc- 
cess that was achieved in meeting these ob- 
jectives, the coordinating committee has in- 
terested itself in all matters of public policy 
that affected the food industry and Govern- 
ment bodies such as Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Labor mat- 
ters, U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, as well as State 
and municipal departments that had juris- 
diction over the food industry. 

The directors of the coordinating com- 
mittee deemed that the threatened attempts 
at restriction over meat imports would have 
a harmful effect on the food industry, on 
U.S. Government tariff policy, on the con- 
sumer, as well as on elements of the food 
industry that would have immediate and 
dangerous repercussions such as the cutting 
off of available supply of meat for a large 
majority of the middle- and low-income con- 
sumer. We studied the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture livestock reports and it seems 
the meat imports from Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Ireland were induced in large part 
by the recently increasing shortage in the 
domestic production of lean meats. The 
coordinating committee directors studied 
this matter and concluded that it would be 
unfair to the consumer and to a large ele- 
ment of the meat manufacturing, fabricating, 
and distribution industry if these threatened 
cutbacks in meat imports were not opposed, 
besides the harmful effect on the prestige 
of our country in the GATT Geneva nego- 
tiations which commenced this week. These 
are the reasons that the coordinating com- 
mittee decided to become involved in this 
matter. 

The livestock survey of November 1963, 
volume LMS 134, attached hereto, indicates 
clearly on its first page that the enormous 
increase in the production of Choice cattle 
is resulting in a substantial corresponding 
decrease in price. 

On page 38 of the same bulletin there is 
a chart which indicates clearly the heavy 
production of domestic cow meat in 1955- 
57 which took care of most of the heavy 
consumption demand. The amount of im- 
ports during these years was small. The 
chart indicates the rapid decline in the pro- 
duction of domestic cow meat in the years 
1958 to 1964. 

We all know there has been an increasing 
demand for that type of meat which is manu- 
factured such as sausage, hamburger, Chef 
Boyardee, and so forth, and other cheaper 
meats for the low- and middle-income popu- 
lation. In order to satisfy the demand, the 
manufacturers, distributors, and suppliers of 
these kinds of meat were forced to import 
foreign cow meat in increasing quantities 
from 1958 to help make up the enormous 
shortage caused by the decrease in domestic 
cow meat. Actually the domestic cow meat, 
plus the imports of cow meat, mostly from 
Australia, New Zealand, and Ireland, never 
reached the total cow meat production of 
1955 to 1957. Fortunately there were avail- 
able sufficient cow meat imports to allow the 
American low- and middle-income consumers 
to continue to have meat in their daily diet. 
Otherwise they would have had to switch to 
substitutes like macaroni and potatoes. 

Anyone interested can canvass the manu- 
facturers of meat products and he can have 
the above statements verified firsthand. 

Until cow meat production is raised suffi- 
ciently to meet the demand of the low- and 
middle-income American consumer, the meat 
imports from New Zealand, Ireland, and 
Australia must be continued. 

It is also important to note that the larg- 
est recelvers of domestic Choice beef have 
been able to get high prices for fat because 
this item is necessary with the imported 
meat for manufacturing purposes. If it were 
not for this situation, great quantities of fat 
would be sold for almost nothing or would 
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be given to the renderers for just a few 
pennies per pound. 

The enormous number of low- and middle- 
income people who are the bulk of our 
American population cannot afford to pay 
the high prices necessary for a fair return 
on the Choice beef which is being produced 
in this country in such great quantities. 

There have been many warnings issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and other 
interested agencies to the cattlemen to re- 
strict production of the Choice beef in keep- 
ing with the demand. There have been 
warnings to those cattlemen to increase their 
cow meat production. It seems from what 
we have read and heard that these warnings 
have been pretty much ignored. We have 
heard many statements by reliable sources 
that there has been an undue amount of 
speculation by prominent and wealthy peo- 
ple in buying and selling Choice and fancy 
cattle and the losses by the speculators have 
been used for capital gains. 

We regard the statements of Mr. De Graff, 
president of the American Meat Institute, 
as being sound and thoughtful and con- 
structive and we firmly support them and 
commend them to the members of the Tariff 
Commission. 

We have appeared before consumer groups 
in New York and New Jersey and other 
densely populated northeastern States as a 
representative of the national consumer 
groups. There is no question in our minds 
that these consumer groups are seriously 
concerned about the disastrous effect of any 
further reduction in the importation of 
meats from Australia, Ireland, and New Zea- 
land on the low- and middle-income con- 
sumer until the domestic meat production 
has been adequately increased. 

At the time of the debate in the Senate 
on the Hruska amendment, we submitted 
resolutions and affidavits from practically 
all of the large public, commercial, and food 
trade associations in the New York metro- 
politan area such as chambers of commerce, 
State and local boards of trade. We had 
resolutions and statements from all of the 
principal labor organizations such as the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of New 
York City and New Jersey; heads of the 
New Jersey AFL-CIO groups and the New 
York State AFL-CIO groups; Teamsters Dis- 
trict Council of the City of New York and 
New Jersey; the New York City Butchers 
Unions, and others. 

We also had affidavits from the leading 
municipal authorities in New York State, 
New York City, New Jersey and its city, and 
the city of New York as well as many church 
groups. 

Incidentally, it was suprising how many 
Members of the Senate, as well as the House 
of Representatives, changed their minds to 
be in favor of continuing the imports once 
they were given the full facts on this issue 
from the consumer point of view, and par- 
ticularly when they were shown the com- 
prehensive and elucidating statements of 
the Department of Agriculture mentioned at 
the outset of this tesimony, 

We have every confidence that the Tariff 
Commission will oppose any reduction in for- 
eign meat imports. 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR A NA- 
TIONAL TRADE POLICY, TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE CONCERNING AMENDMENTS 465 
AND 467 TO H.R. 1839, IN CONNECTION 
WITH Imports OF BEEF AND BEEF PRODUCTS 

(By John W. Hight, executive director) 

The Committee for a National Trade Policy 
wishes to present testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance on the proposals 
to limit by law the imports of beef, veal, 
lamb, and mutton into the United States, 
as proposed in amendments 465 and 467 to 

H. R. 1839. 
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We are a business- supported organization 
concerned solely with the development of a 
trade expansion policy calculated to advance 
the interest of the Nation as a whole. We 
represent no special interest. 

We believe that the United States should 
continue to move forthrightly in the direc- 
tion of trade liberalization. As part of this 
movement, we believe that the United States 
should seek the earliest possible reduction or 
removal of foreign restrictions against 
U.S. exports as well as U.S. restrictions 
against imports. 

In connection with this proposed legisla- 
tion we urge upon the committee certain 
criteria and assumptions which we feel are 
warranted under both the spirit and the 
letter of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
which is the cornerstone of U.S. foreign trade 
policy. This policy should have an impor- 
tant bearing on the deliberations of the 
committee. 

The drive for import quotas has been 
initiated by the domestic cattle-raising in- 
dustry which seeks rigid controls on the im- 
portation of beef and beef products. Such 
quotas, should they be enacted by the Con- 
gress, after consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee, directly contravene the 
broad thrust of the act of 1962 and can only 
result in a contraction of world trade rather 
than an expansion of such trade. The act 
declares that it is the policy of the United 
States to reduce trade barriers maintained 
by this country on a reciprocal basis with 
other free world countries to the end that 
trade within the free world may be ex- 
panded for the benefit of all. 

Our assumptions, in the light of the na- 
tional policy specifically declared in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, are: 

1, That no new restrictions will be placed 
upon imports of any product unless it can 
be demonstrated that serious injury has 
been caused in major part by tariff con- 
cessions and that alternative remedies are 
not likely to be effective. 

2. That particular industries will proceed 
vigorously and imaginatively with efforts 
to make a successful adjustment to growing 
competition and increasing change from 
whatever quarter, domestic or foreign. 

8. That the U.S. Government will concern 
itself with the correction of domestic policies 
found to impose unfair burdens on such in- 
dustries—burdens which make their com- 
petitive position unfavorable in relation to 
the position of the same industry in other 
countries. 

In the light of these assumptions, we have 
some comments to make on the present pro- 
posed legislation. We do not profess to be 
experts in the cattle and beef industry. 
Nevertheless, we believe certain facts have 
been demonstrated in the course of the 
testimony before the Tariff Commission on 
the economic situation of this industry: 

1. The current depressed prices of fed 
cattle have been owing largely to conditions 
within the U.S. industry—the phase of the 
cattle cycle, the overproduction and over- 
inventory of cattle, the overmarketing of 
steers and heifers to feedlots, the heavier 
weights at which cattle are marketed from 
feedlots, the retention of overage cows and 
bulls on ranches. 

2. Imports have been mainly in the form 
of utility or cutter-and-canner beef—grass- 
fed beef which is sold for manufacturing 
purposes and not directly competitive with 
grain-fed beef. The evidence indicates that 
there has been a decline in recent years of 
marketings of domestic manufacturing beef 
and that the U.S. domestic requirments for 
this type of beef have been filled by imports. 

8. The increased imports in the last sev- 
eral years, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, have had only a minor effect 
upon the price of fed beef. 

4. Without the imports of manufacturing 
beef, that portion of the market which is 
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filled by luncheon meats, frankfurters, and 
hamburgers might have been lost to alter- 
native nonbeef products and this could 
represent a permanent loss to the domestic 
beef industry. 

5. In recent years the domestic beef in- 
dustry has undergone a fundamental change. 
Cattle raising is no longer confined to grass 
ranges in the West but has spread to almost 
every State in the Union. Cattle raising is 
no longer an entirely commercial operation; 
for many entrepreneurs it has become an 
avocation or a tax-saving device. The result 
is that overproduction is endemic. In this 
situation the industry has difficulties which 
are peculiarly domestic and cannot be at- 
tributed to international trade. 

6. A restriction in imports of manufactur- 
ing beef would be a palliative, not a cure. 
Any real relief for depressed prices must 
come over the course of time—as it has in 
previous cattle cycles—from a reduction in 
cattle population and a reduction in mar- 
keting weights of fed cattle. This will take 
time. Corrective action should be taken 
by the domestic industry to the fullest be- 
fore any action is taken on import controls 
and even these should be circumscribed by 
the criteria of the Trade Expansion Act. 
Such action includes an early culling of 
herds and increased marketing of cows and 
bulls, both to reduce the production of calves 
and to increase the supply of domestic man- 
ufacturing beef. To a substantial extent 
such a process has already begun; while dur- 
ing the immediate forthcoming period it 
will probably not result in improved prices 
for fed beef, it must have the effect over 
the longer run of reduced supply and thus 
higher prices. 

On the basis of 1964 figures, imports are 
likely to decline in the near future because 
of limitations of foreign capacity. This fits 
in directly with the immediate desirability 
of culling of herds of grass-fed beef. 

If these facts and conclusions are correct, 
as we believe they are, we would urge the 
Finance Committee to point out clearly that 
the difficulties presently faced by the in- 
dustry are due largely to miscalculations by 
the domestic industry and only to a small 
degree to the increase in imports. 

Under these circumstances restrictions of 
imports could be no substantial factor in the 
improvement of the situation, and any im- 
provement that might be achieved would be 
at a high price in terms of national trade 
policy and the national interest. 

This brings us to the additional factors 
which any economic analysis of the beef 
industry should take into account. These 
factors deal with the matters of public policy 
in the United States, both domestic and 
foreign: 

1. There is a serious degree of poverty in 
the United States despite the general eco- 
nomic affluence we have had for a number 
of years. The “war on poverty” is a primary 
objective of the administration and an im- 
mediate issue before the Congress. Beef is 
a major item in the American food budget, 
accounting for nearly 13 cents out of every 
food dollar, which represents more money 
than is spent for any other single food. 
Thus, any reduction in the supply of, or in- 
crease in the price of, manufacturing beef 
has a greater impact on consumer pocket- 
books than would be the case in any other 
food. This would hit directly at the low- 
income groups, and would measurably re- 
pai their opportunities for well-balanced 

ets. 

2. Under the Trade Extension Act of 1962 
(as indicated earlier), the United States has 
declared it to be its policy to reduce its own 
tariffs and import restrictions on a reciprocal 
basis with other free world nations so that 
there can be a general expansion of world 
trade. Restrictions, outside the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, on imports of beef and beef 
products would run directly counter to this 
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adopted policy. In addition, the United 
States would be placed at a disadvantage in 
the forthcoming Kennedy round of GATT 
negotiations in Geneva. Our avowed faith 
in the reduction of trade restrictions could 
not help but be questioned. 

We fear a tendency toward their prolifera- 
tion as more and more industries bring pres- 
sure upon the Government for protection 
against imports. While we feel they are less 
undesirable than quotas fixed by legislation, 
both methods are a departure from a market- 
place economy and a move in the direction of 
more restricted rather than more liberalized 
world trade. At the same time the “volun- 
tary” method is less permanent and more 
readily eliminated. The Finance Committee 
might usefully assess the likely impact of 
these agreements on the time it will take for 
a more normal supply-demand pattern to 
appear. 

Finally, there are certain factors in recent 
weeks which should be taken into account: 

1. There has been some slight improve- 
ment in the prices of fed beef. 

2. As Secretary Freeman has indicated, im- 
ports of beef and veal this year are now ex- 
pected to be about the 1959-63 average level. 
This represents a considerable decline from 
the 1963 level. Clearly, our principal sup- 
pliers have less supply to offer the United 
States this year than last. 

3. There has been a diversion of supply of 
unfed beef to the European market which is 
experiencing unprecedented high prices and 
shortages, Our foreign suppliers are exploit- 
ing this market. 

4. There has been developed a cooperative 
drive between the cattle industry and the 
USDA for aggressive action to develop export 
markets, particularly in Europe. A deter- 
mined effort to sell fed beef in Europe could 
create a long-term market which the United 
States has never had. 

5. The USDA has expanded its meat pur- 
chase program in connection with its pro- 
grams for feeding indigents in the United 
States and for school lunch. This action 
cannot help but aid in supporting the price 
of beef. 

6. As Secretary Freeman stated: “Every 
section of this country has a significant stake 
in expanding agricultural exports. It is well 
to keep in mind that for most States exports 
of cotton, soybeans, and grain far exceed the 
value of beef imports which compete with 
beef production in that State. These ex- 
amples serve to point up the fact that it is 
not in the interest of ranchers and farmers 
in the United States that we risk the export 
markets for our agricultural commodities by 
taking arbitrary action in connection with 
imports of beef into the United States. Ex- 
panding exports will add to farm income and 
will reduce the extent of overcapacity in U.S. 
agriculture. Further reducing beef imports, 
as shown earlier, will have a negligible effect 
on beef prices and on farm incomes.” 

Under these circumstances we feel strongly 
that the U.S. Congress should not take im- 
port quota action. 


MEMORANDUM BY U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE ON HOW AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
EXPORTS AND THE KENNEDY ROUND IN GEN- 
ERAL COULD BE AFFECTED BY RESTRICTIVE 
LEGISLATION ON MEAT IMPORTS 


1. U.S. Agricultural Exports: U.S. exports 
of agricultural products during the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, amounted to about $6 
billion. About $4.4 billion of these exports 
were for dollars. The commodities involved 
included wheat, feed grains, cotton, rice, soy- 
beans, dairy products, tobacco, animal fats, 
and many horticultural items. These prod- 
ucts moved to a large number of markets, 
but the principal markets were the European 
Economic Community, which imports over $1 
billion worth of U.S. agricultural products 
annually—and the EFTA countries. 
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U.S. agricultural exports are extremely im- 
portant in the United States economy. Fif- 
teen percent of the total production of Amer- 
ican farms goes to markets abroad. One out 
of every four acres of cropland in the United 
States today is producing for export, and of 
the 1.6 million commercial farmers who pro- 
duce 90 percent of our total agricultural 
output, practically every one produces for 
the export market since some portion of his 
crop is likely to end up in international 
trade. This agricultural activity has mean- 
ing also for the industrial and business sec- 
tons of the U.S. economy, which provide 
production machinery, transport to market- 
ing centers, and the insurance and financial 
services connected with the movement of 
agricultural commodities abroad. 

2. Likely penalties on agricultural exports 
for unilateral action on meat imports: The 
Mansfield bill provides for a reduction of 
imports to the level of the 1959-63 average. 
For beef and veal, this represents a reduction 
of 28.5 percent from the 1963 import level. 
The reduction would be attained through 
the imposition of import quotas by the 
United States. These quotas would be in- 
consistent with the provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which out- 
law quantitative restrictions on imports and 
would seriously affect the value of the tariff 
concessions negotiated by the United States 
with supplying countries under the GATT. 

(a) Immediate retaliation: It is highly un- 
likely today that any exporter will accept 
unilateral action by the United States to 
restrict imports of agricultural commodities 
covered by trade agreement concessions. It 
is most likely that the exporters will respond 
by retaliation. 

A case in point is the United States’ action 
in the poultry war with the EEC, which is 
fresh in everyone’s mind. In this case, the 
United States chose to reestablish the bal- 
ance of concessions upset by the EEC restric- 
tive action on poultry by the imposition of 
higher duties on a number of commodities 
equal in trade value to the poultry conces- 
sions impaired. This action was completely 
in accord with the provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Should the 
United States further restrict its imports of 
beef, therefore, it may expect Australia and 
New Zealand, who in 1963 supplied imports 
in the value of $228 million, to impose addi- 
tional trade restrictions against U.S. exports 
to those countries in an equivalent amount. 
The products involved need not be necessar- 
ily agricultural in nature. Moreover, 
should these countries seek to approximate 
the trade damage which their exports had 
suffered in the U.S. market—28.5 percent 
from the 1963 level, or $65.1 million—that 
would be the loss to U.S. exports. 

(b) Impairment of U.S. efforts to combat 
increases in protection by other countries: 
The U.S. Government constantly faces situ- 
ations in which foreign markets seek to in- 
crease trade restrictions against U.S. agri- 
cultural exports. In cases where the action 
is proposed, the United States must try as 
best it can to discourage the action. Where 
the action is already taken, the United States 
must seek to have the restrictions removed. 
Examples of recent actions of this nature are: 

(1) An increase in the supplemental levy 
which Italy applies to imports of wheat, and 
an extension of this supplemental levy to 
additional classes of U.S. wheat. In this 
case, the United States has protested the 
action and asked that the levies be removed. 

(2) Japanese duty increase on imports of 
poultry. The United States has been export- 
ing increased amounts of poultry to Japan. 
The Japanese Government, being anxious 
about the impact of such poultry imports 
upon domestic producers, recently increased 
the import duty from 10 to 20 percent. 

(3) Peruvian import duty increase on 
poultry products. The United States has 
also begun to build a market for its poultry 
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in Peru. Recently, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment has taken steps to increase its import 
duty on poultry imports. 

In this latter case, the duty is subject to a 
GATT concession negotiated with the United 
States, and the United States has informed 
the Peruvian Government that it would con- 
sider this action to be a violation of that 
concession. In the previous two cases men- 
tioned above, products involved are not 
covered by GATT concessions. 

Should the United States now apply im- 
port quotas against imports of beef incon- 
sistent with its GATT obligations and with 
the terms of the voluntary agreements which 
it has negotiated, its ability to speak force- 
fully against actions by other countries of 
the kind mentioned above will have been 
seriously impaired. 

(c) Hampering of U.S. efforts to remove 
quantitative restrictions on U.S. exports: 
While much progress has been made in free- 
ing U.S. agricultural exports from the quan- 
titative restrictions which applied in the 
years immediately following the war, a sub- 
stantial number of such restrictions con- 
tinue to prevent the expansion of U.S, agri- 
cultural commodities in international trade. 
Recently, the United States has accelerated 
its efforts to have the countries maintain- 
ing these restrictions liberalize or remove 
them. This has been done through consul- 
tations under various provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
through bilateral representations. Our ef- 
forts have been hearteningly successful to 
date. For example: 

(1) The United Kingdom recently, after 
extensive consultations in the GATT, re- 
moved its discriminatory restrictions on the 
importation of frozen orange concentrate 
from the United States. Commercial sources 
estimate that the United Kingdom will be- 
come a major market for U.S. concentrates. 

(2) France, after consultations under 
article XXII of the general agreement, 
agreed to liberalize restrictions which had 
applied to a number of fruits and vegetables. 
This liberalization also is considered to have 
commercial significance. 

(3) Japan, after bilateral consultation, re- 
moved its restrictions on imports of lemons. 
This action also is commercially important 
to U.S. agriculture. 

(4) The United States is presently consult- 
ing with Austria under appropriate GATT 
provisions with a view to further liberaliza- 
tion in the Austrian market, and a number of 
other consultations are planned in the 
coming months. 

The imposition of quantitative restrictions 
on imports of beef by the United States 
could seriously affect the U.S. position in 
this liberalization effort. Countries are ex- 
tremely unlikely to grant additional access 
to U.S. agricultural products to their markets 
if the United States at the same time is 
restricting access of agricultural commodi- 
ties to its own market through the unilateral 
imposition of quantitative restrictions. 

3. Effect upon Agriculture in the Kennedy 
round: The United States has been pressing 
strongly for the meaningful inclusion of 
agriculture in the Kennedy round of trade 
negotiations. In this effort, its meeting op- 
position from countries where domestic 
agriculture is considerably less efficient than 
in the United States, and where increased 
competition from U.S. agricultural produc- 
tion would occasion economic and political 
difficulties. The European Economic Com- 
munity, for example, has put forward a plan 
for negotiating on agricultural products 
which would, we believe, have the effect of 
increasing agricultural protection. In sup- 
port of its plan, the EEC has argued that 
agriculture presents extremely difficult social 
and economic problems, and that no liberali- 
zation in agriculture is possible at the pres- 
ent time. 
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The United States has opposed this view 
vigorously. The United States has agreed 
that problems exist on a number of agricul- 
tural commodities and has suggested a prag- 
matic approach for dealing with these prob- 
lems. As an important element of its 
approach, it has put forward the concept of 
market sharing, exemplified in the voluntary 
agreements negotiated by the United States 
on beef—that is, that importers should un- 
dertake to maintain imports even on problem 
commodities at levels based on a very recent 
period, and should allow an increase in im- 
ports as the domestic market grows. This 
market-share principle is one which the 
United States is seeking to have accepted 
by the European Economic Community and 
other major markets abroad for products 
such as grains and poultry where the current 
level of U.S. exports is jeopardized by the 
import restrictions applied against them. 
The failure of the United States to uphold 
the beef agreements which it has negotiated, 
and to which it has pointed as example in 
any number of GATT forums, would be 
seized upon by those who seek to curtail 
U.S. exports as justification for the posi- 
tions they have put forward. We could 
confidently expect to meet bitter criticism 
from tho exporters to the United States di- 
rectly affected, as well as a reaction from the 
EEC and other U.S. export markets, which 
could seriously affect the U.S. positions on 
agriculture in the Kennedy round, 

4, Effect upon the Kennedy round as a 
whole: The U.S. position in the trade nego- 
tiations is that there can be no negotiation 
if agriculture is not included. Recently, 
Governor Herter stated the U.S. position 
in the following terms. “I have said, often 
and emphatically, that the United States 
will enter into no ultimate agreement unless 
significant progress is registered toward trade 
liberalization in agricultural as well as in 
industrial products.” Enactment of legisla- 
tive restrictions on meat imports could make 
it impossible to obtain the significant prog- 
ress in agricultural trade liberalization which 
is necessary to achieve ultimate agreement 
in the Kennedy round. Should this be the 
ease, the Kennedy round as a whole could 
fail. While the total impact of this failure 
cannot be forecast in numerical terms, it 
is clear that it could cost the United States 
hundreds of millions of dollars in increased 
exports through the loss of the concessions 
which the United States might obtain in 
the trade negotiations and through the in- 
creased impetus in protectionism which 
would result. 

It is our judgment that mandatory meat 
import restrictions would kill any hopes the 
United States has of significant negotiating 
success in the agricultural sector and would 
open the door to restrictive inward-looking 
policies on the part of our major trading 
partners. 


LIVESTOCK PRICE AND PROFIT OUTLOOK 


(By Herrell De Graff, president, American 
Meat Institute) 

In spite of some of the circumstances 
that I feel compelled to discuss this morn- 
ing, I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to return to Omaha for another national 
livestock conference. The last time I shared 
this platform was from my position as food 
economist at Cornell University where, for 
many years, I concerned myself with the 
economics of this Nation’s livestock and 
meat industry. On that earlier occasion I 
discussed our livestock industries as the bal- 
ance wheel of American agriculture; as the 
market for some three-quarters of the total 
tonnage of harvested crops produced on our 
farms; as the distinctive factor that sets 
American agriculture apart from the agri- 
culture of much of the rest of the world; 
and as the source of the abundant supplies 
of protein foods that, again, are the distinc- 
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tive characteristic of the American food 
economy. 

In the years since I was here on one of 
these programs, I have enjoyed many inter- 
esting experiences—including several years 
when I worked on a part-time basis for the 
cattle industry as a consultant and analyst 
for the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. 

Having lived almost 30 years on a uniyer- 
sity campus, I shifted a little over a year 
ago to a new career—to working with the 
American Meat Institute, the national trade 
association of the meatpacking industry. 
But it is my own view that my interests in 
the livestock industry generally have not 
changed from the time when I worked more 
directly with cattle producers. There is a 
“meat team” in this country, each member 
of which has its Job to do in the process of 
producing livestock, processing it, and dis- 
tributing it in a manner that holds and 
increases the consumers’ acceptance of meat. 
We are living in a time when farmers, ranch- 
ers and feeders—especially of cattle—are 
having trouble. No other part of the meat 
team does take, or can take, any satis- 
faction in this situation. Trouble for any 
one segment of the meat team has a way 
of spreading to become trouble for the oth- 
ers. This has always been true, and is not 
likely to change. 

The basic problem before any national 
livestock conference today is the price break 
that, in the last year, has hit the cattle 
industry. We cannot have a livestock con- 
ference and ignore this. I came here spe- 
cifically to talk about the cattle problem, as 
frankly and forthrightly as I know how. 
You will have to decide for yourselves 
whether my comments are pertinent and 
sensible. 

In all the romantic story of America’s 
food—a story that has no parallel in any 
other time or place in history—there are 
few if any more romantic pages than the 
story of beef in our markets in the years 
since World War II. Poultry is often re- 
ferred to as a great success during this same 
period, but its story is very different from 
that of beef. Poultry consumption per 
capita has increased, but the retail price has 
declined in proportion as the quantity has 
gone up. As a result, the retail value of 
the per capita supply of poultry has been 
almost constant—which means that the 
poultry industry has literally given to con- 
sumers practically the whole increase in per 
capita supply. 

Pork has done much better than poultry, 
but has met with less consumer favor than 
has beef. The per capita pork supply has 
been relatively constant in recent years, and 
retail prices for pork cuts have also held 
about steady. In consequence the retail 
value of the per capita pork supply, like the 
retail value of the per capita poultry supply, 
has held its own. But it has done so on 
stable quantities rather than increasing 
quantities. It is in this same measure, how- 
ever—the retail value of the per capita 
supply (made up as it is of both quantity and 
price) —by which the performance of beef 
in the consumer market has been most 
sharply in contrast with either pork or 
poultry. 

I am not sure that anyone knows all the 
factors that have been important in the 
successful comparative story of beef. High 
consumer purchasing power certainly has 
been one major influence. All studies of con- 
sumer preference with which I am familiar 
indicate that beef is this Nation’s preferred 
meat. And certainly in recent years, more 
than at any time in the past, American con- 
sumers have been able to exercise that 
preference at the retail meat counter. An- 
other factor in this success story is certainly 
the improvement in the average quality of 
the block beef that has come to be widely 
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available to consumers in their supermar- 
kets. This improvement has paralleled the 
rise of the feeding industry and the tight 
specifications that have been written by 
mass retailers for the beef that has gone 
into their display cases. Under these com- 
bined influences the aged steers of the past 
have all but disappeared. Practically every 
critter that is feedable has moved into feed- 
lots, including most of what formerly were 
called two-way cattle. The steers and heifers 
almost universally go on feed as calves or 
yearlings, and move on to slaughter in the 
narrow and young age bracket of some 16 to 
24 months. 

The comparative uniformity of this beef 
(compared to the beef supplies of earlier 
years) and the predominant youthfulness of 
today’s slaughter cattle have resulted in a 
high average of eating quality to which the 
consuming public has been remarkably 
responsive. 

These circumstances began to exert their 
major impact on the cattle market roughly 
a decade ago. In all earlier cattle cycles it 
had been true that when beef supplies 
reached a high level of about 65 pounds, ora 
little more, the cattle cycle turned around 
and per capita supplies declined. And when 
per capita supplies reached a low point of 
55 pounds, or a little less, the cycle turned 
again and supplies began to increase. Be- 
ginning a decade ago this picture changed. 
Beef supply and consumption broke out of 
the previous range, on the up side. In 1954 
consumption rose to the then unprecedented 
figure of 80 pounds. Ali through the late 
fifties it was between 80 and 85 pounds. In 
1962, it was just shy of 90 pounds—and last 
year hit the remarkable figure of 95 pounds. 

And at least until this last year, the beef 

story was not merely one of rising consump- 
tion. The prices at which consumers were 
willing to take the increasing amounts of 
beef were also Inching upward—so that the 
retail value of the per capita supply rose 
from about $40 per person per year 10 years 
ago to about $55 per person in each of the 
last 2 years. 
Thus the beef story has been one of rising 
demand. Not only was more quantity con- 
sumed per person, but it was consumed at 
slowly rising prices per pound. 

Seldom in the history of the cattle busi- 
ness has there been a period of more satis- 
fying and more stable years than those be- 
tween 1957 and 1962. With a little poetic 
rounding of figures we can describe those 
years in about these terms: beef calves left 
the ranch at around 28 cents or a little 
better; corn on the farm was about a dollar 
a bushel; fed cattle left the feedlot at 
around 26 cents; fed carcasses wholesaled at 
40 to 41 cents; rib roasts retailed at around 
79 cents and steak at roughly a dollar.. This 
stability over a 5-year period tended to 
adjust the whole cattle industry to this kind 
of a price structure. Perhaps it was too 
good to be true, and too good to last. 

Last May I spoke here in Omaha at a 
meeting of the Nebraska Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The burden of my remarks at that 
time was that the cattle business was head- 
ing for trouble—and my concern was not 
with import questions but rather that the 
production potential of our domestic cattle 
industry was outrunning even the remark- 
ably high level of beef demand by American 
consumers. Beef cow numbers had then in- 
creased to about 30 million head from just 
over 24 million at the previous low point 
in 1958. They have since increased to 31.8 
million head. This is a one-third increase 
in 6 years. To be sure it is partly offset 
by a decline in dairy cows. But only partly, 
because today even dairy cows are producing 
steers for the feedlot. Annual beef produc- 
tion per cow in the national herd has been 
trending sharply up—an increase of 16 per- 
cent in beef production per cow per year in 
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just the last 10 years—so that even the in- 
crease in cow numbers does not fully meas- 
ure our increased beef production. 

I have begun to wonder when and how 
ranchers and farmers decide to turn off old 
cows. Apparently when the price of calves 
is good the decision is to keep the cow for the 
one more calf she might produce. And when 
cow prices are down, the decision apparently 
is to keep her because she is not worth much 
in the market. Maybe the only time she is 
turned is when calf prices go down and feed 
prices go up. And I certainly do not mean 
this statement to be critical because I would 
probably figure the same way. 

It is nevertheless true that in recent years 
we have been very rapidly building up our 
beef producing potential. Moreover, price 
behavior since 1959 has indicated that we 
have been putting into the market about all 
the beef that consumers would take without 
risking a decline in cattle prices. This is 
not to say that 1959 through 1962 was a 
time of soft prices, but rather that the mar- 
ketings were about as high as possible with- 
out price softness developing. In fact, In 
the second quarter of 1961 we did have a 
temporary price break, brought on by 
bunched marketings in that quarter. But 
this straightened out and prices again stabi- 
lized through practically all of 1962. The 
heavier marketings of 1963 did bring on the 
price break, which is the main point of our 
concern here today. 

But even with the large marketings of 
these recent years we have continued to 
build up the national cattle inventory. In 
1962, inventory numbers increased 3.7 mil- 
lion head, and again by almost as many in 
1963. What these figures mean, again in 
rough terms, is that we were moving into 
consumption in 1962 and 1963 something like 
90 percent of current production, and carry- 
ing 10 percent over in inventory. If 
slaughter rates in these last 2 years had 
been sufficient to prevent inventory increases, 
per capita supplies of beef (including im- 
ports) would have gone well above 100 
pounds. And though beef demand is high 
and rising, price behavior in the market in- 
dicates that consumers are not yet ready to 
take 100 pounds of beef without a price 
drop. 

Fortunately in recent years we have not 
had serious dry weather, in more than lo- 
calized areas. Some cattle have been moved 
around to equalize feed supplies, but we 
have been fortunate enough to escape serious 
drought. 

Yet everything in the history of the cattle 
business tells us that we cannot go on year 
after year with slaughter rates well below 
the level of production—and thereby con- 
tinuing to build up inventory. We know 
also that record numbers of cattle pose 
proportionately greater risk to the hazards of 
dry weather. Always in the past it has been 
true that several years in which slaughter 
has been less than current production (lead- 
ing to inventory increases), have been fol- 
lowed by years in which slaughter rate had 
to increase enough to check the inventory 
buildup or turn it downward. That is pre- 
cisely what happened in the early 1950's; 
and much as I do not like the conclusion, I 
am nevertheless fearful that we are about 
to see the patterns of the mid-1950's all over 
again. 

As I said at the beginning of these com- 
ments, my intent here is to speak forth- 
rightly, because I do not think that any- 
thing else would be useful in these difficult 
times in the cattle business. It seems to 
me that the very success—the fantastic suc- 
cess—of beef in the consumer market in 
recent years has, of itself, built up much 
of the trouble that the cattle industry is 
now facing. This success, of beef, in the 
form of attractive prices for feeder stock 
and for fed cattle, has certainly contributed 
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to our inventory buildup. In addition, good 
prices for cattle and beef in this country 
have made the American market more attrac- 
tive than any other in the world—and thus 
a magnet to the exporting countries. Still 
further, our demand for fed beef has resulted 
in just about every feedable critter going 
into the feedlot, and has contributed also 
to a low culling rate for cows—all with the 
result that domestic supplies of lean, manu- 
facturing beef have sharply declined. 

In all the hot discussion about beef im- 
ports—discussion which I fully understand 
from the cattlemen's viewpoint—TI have heard 
very little explanation of why the sharply 
increased quantity of imports has been 
flowing into this country. The major reason 
is, of course, the reduced quantity of domestic 
supply of manufacturing beef. 

Domestic output of manufacturing beef 
started sharply downward in 1956, at the 
turning point of the last cattle cycle. And 
our production of cow and bull beef for man- 
ufacturing purposes has dropped off 40 per- 
cent in the last 6 years. 

In 1955 when our population was 165 mil- 
lion persons, we had a domestic output of 
4.5 billion pounds of cow and bull beef. This 
amounted to 27 pounds per capita. In 1963, 
with a population of 190 million people we 
had a domestic production of 2.8 billion 
pounds of cow and bull meat—or 14 pounds 
per capita—almost a 50-percent decline on a 
per capita basis. Even with 1.5 billion 
pounds of manufacturing-type beef imported 
last year, we still had an aggregate supply 
(domestic plus imported) of 0.5 billion 
pounds less than the aggregate in 1955— 
and 15 percent less per person of our pop- 
ulation. In all the discussion of the im- 
port question I have not seen this figure 
presented, or an explanation of what would 
have happened to our supplies of manu- 
factured meat products without the imports 
that have come to us from other countries. 
It may be that you do not consider this mat- 
ter to be important. On the other hand, per- 
haps it is. 

Since 1955 we have had an increase of 10 
million teenagers alone. And these young- 
sters, of course, are the big hamburger and 
hotdog consumer. As my 10-year-old 
neighbor girl said last Sunday, “Mommy, I 
can’t take my lunch to school tomorrow. It 
is hamburger day in the cafeteria.” And 
when my wife gave the little lady a new 
lunch pail for her birthday, she asked, “Is 
the mouth of that thermos big enough to 
take a wiener?” 

Since 1955, production of frankfurters in 
this country has increased—but barely in 
proportion with the population increase—and 
the same is true of hamburger and of other 
processed meat products of which beef is an 
ingredient. And the only way in which the 
output of these meat items has kept pace 
with population growth is through the use of 
an increased proportion of the rough cuts 
from our fed beef carcasses. A decade ago 
one-quarter or less of the weight of fed 
carcasses was used for grinding or process- 
ing, compared to a figure now pushing close 
to 40 percent of the fed carcass weight. The 
neck meat, plates, flanks, and shanks are 
seldom seen these days in the meat case. 
They go for grinding, along with much of 
the fat trim, in combination with lean cow 
beef, of which we are now importing one- 
third of the quantity that 1s being used. 

In other words if the hotdogs, hamburger, 
and other processed meats are to be in our 
markets in anything approaching stable 
quantities, it can be accomplished during 
years of low cow slaughter only with im- 
ported processing beef. And this situation, 
in degree, will continue to be true until our 
domestic production of manufacturing-type 
beef again turns upward. I still believe, as 
I did when I wrote the “Beef Book” for the 
American National a few years ago, that it 
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is better to keep people eating these products 
made from beef than it is to surrender this 
market to alternative foods to which con- 
sumers could and would turn. 

Figures from a recent report by this coun- 
try's agricultural attaché in Australia—fig- 
ures which I believe he obtained from the 
Australian meat board—indicate that 60 
percent of their boneless beef coming into 
this country goes directly to retailers who 
grind it for hamburger together with the 
rough cuts and fat trim from our fed car- 
casses, Five percent goes directly to restau- 
rants for stews and the like, and 35 percent 
is used by packers for frankfurters and other 
processed meats. 

The meatpacking industry has a policy of 
many years’ standing of remaining generally 
neutral in questions of tariff and trade. 
This is certainly not for lack of interest in 
such questions, as they may affect our do- 
mestic livestock industry. Rather the policy 
is recognition that trade is a two-way street. 
We have an enormous amount of tallow and 
grease—$150 million worth last year—that 
must be sold abroad. Other exports last 
year included $80 million worth of hides 
and $25 million worth of variety meats. 
There are still other slaughter byproducts 
for which we need export markets. Finding 
such outlets is more difficult at some times 
and less at others. But the trade is im- 
portant if maximum values are to be returned 
for the total of livestock products. 

It is certainly true that in recent years 
meat imports have considerably exceeded the 
value of slaughter-product exports. But this 
has never yet been true over the whole of a 
cattle cycle. Perhaps in the present cycle 
it will be true—but if so, it will be primarily 
because of the very large increase in the 
numbers of our teenagers, and even younger 
kids who have an enormous appetite for 
hamburgers and hotdogs. Trade is, and 
still must be, a two-way street—and even 
the present imports problem cannot be re- 
garded as all white or all black, as all good 
or as all bad. 

The USDA recently presented an analysis 
of the cattle situation in which it was re- 
ported that compared to a year earlier the 
price of cattle is down about $3.70 per 
hundredweight. Of this amount, they esti- 
mated that about 20 cents was due to in- 
creased supplies of poultry and pork, about 
50 cents due to the increased volume of im- 
ports, and about $3 due to the increased 
production of domestic beef. While I hold 
no brief for the precision of these figures, 
Ido think that they are roughly in line with 
the facts. And if this is true, it indicates 
that there are matters of concern to the cattle 
industry that run deeper than the single 
question of imports. Certainly this state- 
ment is not meant to gloss over the import 
matter, but to try as honestly as I know 
how to bring it to its proper perspective. 

Whether we like it or not some basic eco- 
nomic changes have been occurring in the 
cattle business that go even beyond the 
buildup of herds and our rising beef-produc- 
ing potential that we have already discussed. 
One of these changes that I do not think can 
be overlooked is the growth of the cattle feed- 
ing industry—and especially the increasing 
number of commercial feeders with 
fixed investments in feedlot facilities. I see 
a marked parallel between these feeders and 
the meatpacking industry. They get large 
fixed investments in “blue silos,” paved 
feed lots, feed mills, and other facilities— 
and they simply cannot sit still and look at 
an empty lot. The farm-feeders historically 
has been a highly flexible operator. He did 
not have to have cattle, and he fed in pro- 
portion to his own feed supplies and to mar- 
Ket prospects as he saw them. The commer- 
cial feeders is less flexible. Like the meat- 
packer, his fixed costs go on whether he op- 
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erates or not—in consequence of which he 
strives to grind out more and more fed 
beef to justify his “sunk capital investment.” 
I would ask the question, without being 
able to answer it, as to whether the rise of 
the feeding industry—and especially of the 
commercial feeder with his large committed 
capital—is not pushing toward an ever rising 
ing volume of beef output, and whether this 
may not be leading toward both (1) a new 
type of domestic beef industry, and (2) less 
flexibility in our domestic beef production. 

I have a disturbing feeling that the beef 
business under this influence, is getting to 
be like the chicken business—pressuring al- 
ways for volume even though price takes a 
beating. 

Another factor that we must not overlook 
is the change in the way beef is merchan- 
dized, and the kind of beef that today’s mass 
merchandisers demand. Supermarket cp- 
erators are discriminating buyers, as indeed 
they must be, if they are to stock the prod- 
ucts that please their customers and bring 
them back to shop week after week. These 
mass merchandisers do not want, and will 
not take, overweight or overfat cattle. When 
market conditions result in decisions to 
“carry the cattle a little longer,” the result 
is an almost impossible merchandising sit- 
uation brought about by overfinished and 
overweight slaughter animals. 

It certainly is not my purpose here today 
to suggest to producer groups what they 
ought to do about the imports question, 
But I hope I have been able to emphasize 
that the cattle industry has problems ahead 
of it that run both broader and deeper than 
just the import problem. 

I do not like to believe that a period like 
the mid-1950's is what is ahead of us. But 
it does seem to me that this risk is so great 
that every thoughtful cattleman should now 
be questioning himself as to what he can do 
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to help ease the adjustment pains that the 
whole industry is facing. 

In summary here are some points for 
your consideration: 

1. If you have a cowherd, cull out the old 
and the barren cows. This may not reduce 
our calf crops significantly but it certainly 
should tighten up a ranch operation for the 
difficult times that may continue. 

2. If you are a feeder, do not overfeed the 
cattle in your lots. Additional gain is 
costly—ruinously so—heavyweights are dis- 
counted, and the extra pounds of carcass do 
not help the market, Historically there have 
been few times when light cattle were com- 
ing to market that the cattle industry has 
been in trouble. It’s almost always in 
trouble when the cattle are too heavy. 

3. Do not bunch the marketings. We are 
in a time of high beef volume in the 
market—a time when bunched-up market- 
ings can only mean further price troubles. 

4. Get behind the sound beef promotion 
efforts of the meat board. Only a few more 
pounds of consumption by each of us would 
be a contribution to our supply problem— 
and though the imports are 10 percent of 
the supply, the domestic product is 90 
percent. 

I am enthused by the longer pull outlook 
for the beef business. Prospective popula- 
tion growth and the continued rising level 
of consumer income indicates that by 1970 
(only 6 years away) we will need in this 
country some 25 percent more beef produc- 
tion potential than we have at the present 
time. The toughest part of the outlook is 
some intermediate years of adjustment—a 
time when we have temporarily overpro- 
duced. These intermediate years will be less 
difficult if all members of the beef team will 
keep the component problems in their proper 
perspective, and work together to get the 
job done. 


Choice slaughter steer prices: Average cost per 100 pounds of sales out of first hands, Chicago, 


1958 to date 

BY MONTHS 
Year July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Weighted 

average 

$20. 37 828. 83 |$28. 07 820. 99 828. 11 [$26.70 820. 67 826. 77 827. 19 $27. 42 
30. 33 | 20.34 | 28.48 | 27.89 | 27.56 | 27.62 | 27,19 | 26.53 | 25. 57 27.83 
27.76 | 27.43 | 26,04 | 25,64 | 25.07 | 24,80 | 24.94 | 26,08 | 26.86 26, 24 
25.05 | 23.43 | 22.45 | 22,38 | 21.13 | 24.34 | 24. 55 25,58 | 26. 13 24. 65 
27.45 | 26,02 | 25.25 | 26.50 | 28.19 | 29,85 | 20.50 | 30,13 | 28, 91 27. 67 
23.77 | 22.01 | 22.69 | 24.72 | 24.60 | 23.94 03 | 23.51 | 22,30 23. 96 
EEN A AA A AA SESE SERS E A UE nha 


Week Price Week Price 
— — $21.48 || Apr. 30 
N 21.56 || May 7 
Air 21,59 || May 14. ë 
Ang 21,17 || May 21 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, ERS, ESA, Livestock Section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time on the motion has expired on both 
sides. The question is on the motion to 
recommit. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. It he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (when his name 
was called). On this vote I am paired 


with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. DODD (after having voted in the 
affirmative). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], 
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and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr, ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER and Mr. MILLER], and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. 
MILLER] would each vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEARSON] has been previously 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 70, as follows: 


[No. 493 Leg.] 
YEAS—16 
Bartlett Keating Ribicoff 
eall McNamara Scott 
Case Muskie Smith 
Douglas Neuberger Williams, N.J. 
Fulb: t re 
Javits Pell 
NAYS—70 

Hayden Morton 
Allott Hill Moss 
Bayh Holland Mundt 
Bennett Hruska Nelson 
Bible Humphrey Prouty 
Boggs Tnouye Proxmire 
Brewster Jackson Randolph 
Burdick Johnston Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C, Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Cannon Kuchel Smathers 
Carlson Lausche Sparkman 
Church Long, La Stennis 
Cooper Magnuson Symington 
Cotton Mansfield e 
Curtis McCarthy Thurmond 
Dirksen McClellan Tower 
Dominick McGee Walters 
Edmondson McGovern Williams, Del 
Ervin McIntyre Yarborough 
Fong Mechem Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Gruening Monroney 
Hartke Morse 

NOT VOTING—14 

Anderson Engle Long, Mo. 
Clark Goldwater Miller 
Dodd Hart Pearson 
Eastland Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Ellender Kennedy 


So the motion of Mr. Javrrs to recom- 
mit, made for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, 1 yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am very happy with the 
strong vote disapproving the sending of 
the bill back to committee. 

I had prepared another speech which 
I planned to make. Rather than make 
it now, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Recor as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR YOUNG OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 


On several occasions I have joined in spon- 
soring legislation which would provide the 
American livestock industry a measure of 
protection from undue exposure to competi- 
tion from imported meat and meat products. 
The legislation now being considered con- 
tains one such proposal. After exhaustive 
hearings the Senate Finance Committee in- 
corporated this measure, which I joined the 
distinguished majority leader and others in 
sponsoring, into H.R. 1839. I would like to 
urge favorable consideration of this proposi- 
tion, 

Since the Finance Committee hearings 
were held, several developments have taken 
place which on the surface appear to alter 
the pressing need for this legislation. If one 
looks deeper into the situation, however, this 
need still exists. Indeed, if the temporary 
improvement in fed cattle prices slows the 
process of culling our own herds, the need 
for this legislation may be greater than 
before. 

One would be remiss if he did not take 
note of the improvement in fed cattle prices 
in recent weeks. This price strengthening 
has been most welcome to our beef feeders. 
They do recognize, however, that such gains 
are at best short lived. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture statistics show that imports from 
Australia and New Zealand are down sharply 
from a year ago and considerably below the 
levels allowed under the voluntary agree- 
ments. This situation arises as shipments 
of beef from these nations to Great Britain 
and other European countries have been 
greatly increased to make up deficits created 
in this market by dought-forced herd re- 
ductions in Europe during 1962 and 1963. 

This source of relief is rather fleeting and 
offers no recognition of the immense capacity 
for expansion of the livestock industry in 
these and other meat exporting nations. 
The recent recovery in fed cattle prices and 
the decline in imports would indicate that 
beef imports have a significant effect on 
domestic fat cattle prices. 

The Department of Agriculture has taken 
a number of steps to provide assistance to 
the livestock industry. I think it is well to 
recognize these efforts, and I wish to com- 
ment briefly on them. On March 1, 1964, 
the Department initiated a beef buying pro- 
gram under section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress, as amended. Through July 23, 
146.8 million pounds of beef had been pur- 
chased at a cost of $84.2 million. This meat 
has been used in programs providing assist- 
ance to needy families and as a part of the 
school lunch program and aid to eligible 
charitable institutions. This aid is valuable 
and worthwhile, and the program has un- 
doubtedly been of some assistance to the live- 
stock industry. It does appear, however, that 
the cost is extremely high when one con- 
siders that these purchases would be wholly 
unnecessary if the limitations proposed in 
this legislation were in effect. 

The Department of Agriculture has also 
introduced a program to make beef avail- 
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able to eligible nations under Public Law 480. 
As of July 27, no actual sales had been made 
although contracts have been negotiated 
with Chile, Israel, and the United Arab Re- 
public. The negotiated agreements call for 
a total of 18,000 tons of beef. Although this 
program has only been available since early 
June, it appears now that the potential sales 
under it will be rather limited due to limita- 
tions on the eligibility of nations, dietary 
habits and other factors. 

These programs and the voluntary agree- 
ments negotiated with major exporters indi- 
cate recognition of the basic problem. 
Unfortunately, these efforts are either too 
costly or fall short of accomplishing the pur- 
poses intended. What is needed at this 
point is a clear and direct policy which will 
provide for equitable treatment of foreign 
producers in our market while permitting 
our own livestock industry to continue its 
operations in a dynamic economic atmos- 
phere. 

The proposal now under consideration will 
accomplish this purpose. Further, I do not 
see how, in good conscience, we can expect 
the American livestock industry to sacrifice 
its economic health for the benefits of an- 
other industry’s or even another nation’s 
gains in international commerce. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
sincere hope that the pending bill will 
be passed. We lost a golden opportunity 
some time ago when we did not add this 
relief for the cattle industry to the farm 
bill. 

We are faced with a critical situation, 
when cattle prices decline as a result of 
our market being flooded with foreign 
beef. 

It should be noted that, just as bad 
money drives good money out of circula- 
tion, so low grade cuts of beef drive good 
cuts of beef off the market. 

We cannot longer compete, in our do- 
mestic industry, with the cuts of beef that 
are imported. 

I hope the administration will show 
the same diligence and interest in push- 
ing this measure through Congress that 
it has shown with respect to many other 
measures which are supposedly designed 
to help the domestic economy, combat 
poverty, and raise the standard of living 
of the American people. 

I hope the administration will show the 
same diligence. I hope the bill will not 
be buried in the House of Representa- 
tives. If it does get through the House 
of Representatives, it is my fervent hope 
that it will be signed and made law by the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I urge passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion, because I believe it is vitally neces- 
sary that we pass it in order to protect a 
very important and vital industry of our 
Nation. If we do not do so, it will be in 
serious trouble. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
on the bill to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
a coauthor of the Mansfield meat import 
bill (S. 2525), introduced on February 
20, 1964, and of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader’s subsequent amendment 
No. 465 to H.R. 1839, I support limitation 
on the importation of beef into the 
United States. 
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Meat imports contributed to the disas- 
trous cattle price levels which prevailed 
for several months. Prices have ad- 
vanced some recently. A decline in im- 
ports, due to European demand, govern- 
ment meat buying, and a developing ex- 
port trade, has contributed to the rise. 

But cattle and sheep prices are still 
below levels which will give producers 
and feeders an adequate return, and 
there is no prospect of fair prices until 
supplies of meat available are greatly 
reduced. 

What is needed is a legally established 
import limitation which will remove the 
threat of burgeoning imports if our 
prices rise further. Such a limitation is 
justified. It makes no sense for nations 
which produce meat for export to ship 
to a country that already is oversupplied, 
when other nations desperately need 
high-protein foods. 

To the extent that we can channel 
Australian, New Zealand, Argentine, and 
other beef supplies toward countries 
with a meat shortage, we improve the 
world food-supply situation. A limita- 
tion on our purchases will help to ac- 
complish that purpose. 

However, cattle producers and feed- 
ers should not be told that enactment 
of this beef import bill is going to solve 
all of their problems and bring cattle 
prices back to $30 per hundredweight. 
Domestic cattle numbers and domestic 
marketing must be substantially reduced, 
too. There was a 30-percent rise in cows 
and heifers 2 years and older from 1958 
to the end of 1963. Beef calf numbers 
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rose from 18 to 24 million in the same 
period, and steers 1 year and older in- 
creased from 9 to 12 million. 

Thus, both our cattle on the meat pro- 
duction line and our capacity to produce 
increasing numbers of meat animals have 
suddenly increased much faster than has 
our population. A reduction in cattle 
numbers is imperative. This import 
limitation bill will help, but it is not the 
major solution. 1 ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor table 
2 from the national cattle inventory 
made as of January 1, 1964, showing how 
our cattle herds have increased. 

I opposed a beef-import amendment 
which recently was offered to the wheat 
bill, because I feared it would endanger 
enactment of the wheat legislation. 

But I hope the limitation measure we 
are considering today will be passed and 
will be signed into law. 

It will be of assistance domestically. 
It will redirect meat supplies toward 
countries which need that type of food. 

In my opinion, it will not complicate 
the international trade negotiations now 
underway nearly as much as some of our 
foreign relations representatives believe. 
It will indicate only that the United 
States does not propose to protect an 
irrational world-trading pattern. 

With the Finance Committee now 
solidly behind the bill, I am sure the 
President will give the measure careful 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Number of cattle and calves on farms and ranches, Jan. 1, by classes, United 


States, 1956 to date * 


[In thousand head] 


For milk 


Not for milk 


Year Cows and Heifers, Cows and] Heifers, Steers, | Bulls, 
heifers, 1to2 | Heifer | Total | heifers, 1to2 | Calves| 1 year | 1year | Total 
2 years years calves 2 years years old and old and 
and over old and over old over | over 
23, 462 5,786 | 6,004 | 35,342 25, 659 6,514 | 18,804 | 8,444 | 1, 829 61,250 
22,912 5,407 | 5,890 | 34, 209 25,371 6,206 | 18,869 | 9,483 | 1,762 | 61,691 
22, 325 5,267 , 699 , 201 24, 534 5,926 | 18,405 | 8,991 | 1,713 , 569 
21, 265 5,126 | 5,571 | 31,962 24, 165 5,903 | 18,275 | 9,252 | 1,619 | 59,214 
20, 132 5, 050 , 5 „ 708 25, 112 6,557 | 19,407 | 9,931 1,607 | 62,614 
19, 527 5,079 | 5,575 | 30,181 26, 344 7,036 | 20,425 | 10,574 | 1,676 055 
19, 342 5,060 | 5,546 | 20,048 27,028 7,047 | 20,652 | 10,942 | 1,702 | 67,871 
19, 148 4,960 | 5,414 | 29,522 28, 231 7,809 | 21,995 | 11,026 | 1,699 | 70,260 
, 660 4,818 | 5,146 | 28, 624 29, 893 7,8894 | 23,275 | 12,094 | 1,742 | 74,888 
18, 055 4,555 | 5,018 | 27,628 31, 697 8,287 | 24,362 | 12,480 | 1,806 | 78,632 
1 Data for 48 States. 
2 Preliminary. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I do not wish to say any- 
thing further at this time. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage of the 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
a goodly number of Senators are in the 
Chamber, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader about the 
calendar for the remainder of the day 
and perhaps for the remainder of the 
hg if he can give us some informa- 
tion. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is hoped 
that the Senate will see fit to proceed 
to the consideration of the legislative ap- 
propriation bill, which should not take 
very long, after the pending measure is 
disposed of. 
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It is hoped that tomorrow the Senate 
can take up the defense appropriation 
bill; also, that either tomorrow or on 
Thursday the Senate can consider the 
foreign aid authorization bill. 

It is my understanding that various 
measures have been reported today by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, and other committees. 
These will provide the Senate with 
plenty of work, if it so desires, for the 
remainder of this week, including 
Saturday. 

I also understand that the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], who has been a stalwart in 
the battle against excessive beef im- 
ports, is ready to present the highway 
bill conference report. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We are hopeful 
that we may be able to bring it to the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As of the moment, 
that is allI can think of. But tomorrow 
I hope to be able to state the program in 
greater detail, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But as of tonight, 
there is only the legislative appropria- 
tion bill. 


MEAT IMPORTS—WILD ANIMALS 
AND WILD BIRDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild 
birds which are intended for exhibition 
in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield back 
his time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Unless there are 
further inquiries, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time, and I 
yield it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a live pair with the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If he 
were present, he would vote “yea”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (when his name 
was called). Mr. President, on this vote 
I am paired with the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson]. If here were pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana ([Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], and 
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the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is neces- 
sarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 


voting, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New Mexico 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Harr] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Mis- 
souri would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Michigan would vote “nay.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER and Mr. MILLER], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. 
MILLER] would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[No. 494 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 
Aiken Hayden Morton 
Allott Moss 
Ba; Holland Mundt 
Bennett Hruska Muskie 
Bible Humphrey Nelson 
Inouye Neuberger 
Brewster Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Johnston Proxmire 
, Va. Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
annon Kuchel Russell 
Carlson Lausche Simpson 
Church Long, La Smathers 
T Magnuson Sparkman 
Cotton Mansfield Stennis 
McCarthy Symington 
Dirksen McClellan 
Dominick McGee Thurmond 
Edmondson McGovern Tower 
Ervin McIntyre Walters 
Fong Mechem Williams, Del 
Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Morse Young, Ohio 
NAYS—15 
Beall Fulbright Pell 
Case Javits Ribicoff 
Clark Keating Scott 
Dodd McNamara Smith 
Douglas Pastore Williams, N.J. 
NOT VOTING—13 
Anderson Goldwater Miller 
Bartlett Hart Pearson 
Eastland Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Ellender Kennedy 
Engle Long, Mo. 


So the bill (H.R. 1839) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to impose quotas on imports of meat and 
meat products.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 82) to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to provide for 
the reimbursement of certain vessel con- 
struction expenses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2262) for 
the relief of Catalina Properties, Inc. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 3 to the bill 
(H.R. 10503) to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 for the 
construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes, and 
that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1 
and 2 to the bill, each with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10532) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes; that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 3 
and 5 to the bill and concurred therein, 
and that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 8 and 13 to the bill 
and concurred therein, each with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 6413) to amend 
the act approved March 3, 1921, as 
amended, establishing standard weights 
and measures for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, AND 
CERTAIN INDEPENDENT AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1965— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10532) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
INOUYE in the chair.) The report will 
be read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
the bill passed the Senate, it provided 
for appropriations totaling $6,240,423,- 
000, of which $1,220,980,000 applies to 
the Treasury Department; $5,002,500,- 
000 to the Post Office Department; $14,- 
438,000 for the executive office of the 
President; and $2,505,000 is for certain 
independent agencies. 

The Conference Committee bill pro- 
vides appropriations totaling $6,233,273,- 
000 for the programs and activities of 
the various departments and agencies. 
This total is under the budget estimates 
of $6,268,691,000 by 835,418,000; over the 
House bill of $6,225,420,000 by $7,853,- 
000; and under the Senate bill of $6,240,- 
423,000 by $7,150,000. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp, at the conclusion 
of my remarks, a tabulation setting out 
the appropriation for the current year, 
the budget estimate, the House allow- 
ance, the Senate allowance, and the con- 
ference allowance for each appropriation 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 10532, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 3 and 5 to the bill (H.R. 10532) 
entitled “An Act making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments, the 
Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain Independent Agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes”, 
and concur therein. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 


ate numbered 8, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 


Restore the matter stricken, amended to 
read, as follows: “at costs for any given area 
not in excess of those of the Department of 
Defense for the same area.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 13, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed, insert the following: 
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“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


“Not to exceed 2% per centum of any 
appropriation available to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service for the current fiscal year may 
be transferred, with the approval of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, to any other such ap- 
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propriation or appropriations, but no such 
appropriation shall be increased by more 
than 2% per centum by such transfers, and 
any such transfers shall be reported promptly 
to the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate.” 


EXHRIT 1 


[CONFERENCE TABLE] 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8 and 13. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, H.R. 10532, fiscal year 1965 


TITLE I~TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


A riation title tions 
. (including 
deficiencies) 
Office of the Secretary, salaries and expenses. 


Bureau of Accounts: 
Salaries and expenses. 
Salaries and expenses, Division of Disbursement. 


Total, Bureau of Accounts 
Bureau of Customs: Salaries and expenses. 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, air co 

buildings 


Bureau of the Mint: 
Salaries and expenses. 
(1964 supplemental for silver dollars, II 
(1964 supplemental for subsidiary on 

Construction of Mint facilities 
(1964 supplemental for archi 

plans, H. Doc. 174) 


Total, Bureau of the r 
Bureau of Narcotics, salaries and e: 
Durea of the Public Debt: ‘Administering the Public 


Doc. 174)... - 
H. Doe, 203). 


Internal Revenue Service; 
Language relating to temporary employees 
Salaries and expenses 
Revenue pon and processing. 
Compliance 


Total, Internal Revenue Service .-.---..-..----.--- 
Office of the Treasurer, salaries and expenses (adjusted) _. 
U.S. Secret Service: 

Salaries and expenses -n-------1mmzrnnr nnmnnn n 


and e: 
Salaries and e White House Police. 
Salaries and so guard force 


Total, U.S. Secret Ser vic. 


Public ee ag lee 
Funds for etek of Government losses in ship- 


ment 
Payment to check forgery insurance fund 
Total, 


Facili 
Plant and edquipment— 
Total, title II, Post Office Department 


appropria- 


title I, Treasury Department 1 


Conference allowance compared with 


—11, 050; 000 


+$1, 500, 000 | —$1, 500, 000 
—1, 000,000 | 1, 000, 000 


lon of the President 
te House Office 


Council 
8 Fund for the for the President 
Expenses of management improvement... 


Total, title III, Executive Office of the President. 


2 
s 
2 
3 


88888882 
888888888 


> nu. 


— 


88888888 
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Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, H.R. 10532, fiscal year 1965 


TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Appropriation title 


Tax Court of the United States 7mm 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 

President’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Poli 


Conference allowance compared with— 


1964 regular 1965 esti- Bill 
appropria- mates 
tions (revised) 
(including (and 1964 House Senate 
deficiencies) | supplemental version version 
requests) 
$1, 890, 000 $1, 960, 000 $1, 960, 000 $1, 960, 000 
385, 395, 000 395, 395, 


Conference 
allowance 1965 esti- House Senate 
mates version version 
eee a a go A 
395, 


Grand total, titles I, II, III, and IV. 


1964 supplementals (derived by transfer)_.......-..|-------------- 


6, 055, 766, 000 |6, 268, 691, 000 6, 225, 420, 000 


(1, 675, 000) (1. 100, 000) 


240, 423, 000 6, 233, 


(1, 100, 000)| (+1, 100, 000) 


—35, 418, 000 | +$7, 853, 000 
(—575, 000) 


273, 000 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of calendar No. 1174, House 
bill 10723. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAL- 
TERS in the chair). The bill will be stat- 
ed by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bil (H.R. 
10723), making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 


GOODYEAR EVIDENCES CONFI- 
DENCE IN FUTURE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate passed a bill to create 
a new Federal bureau, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. The avowed pur- 
pose of that bill was to reduce unem- 
ployment and promote economic prog- 
ress by governmental action. 

In contrast to that approach to eco- 
nomic progress, I should like to point 
to one of the more recent signs of suc- 
cess of the free enterprise system. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced a $3 million expansion plan for 
its factory at Lincoln, Nebr. The expan- 
sion will provide 300 new jobs. Not only 
is this evidence of confidence in the fu- 
ture of Lincoln, and the State of Ne- 
braska, but also in the industry and 
cooperative attitude of our people. An 
article published in the Lincoln Star re- 
ports Mayor Dean Petersen’s statement 
that this expansion will bolster Lin- 
coln’s image as “a good place to live and 
work.” 

More importantly, however, these 
gains in employment will be permanent 
since they are firmly based upon needed 
skills and products. Our industry will 
prosper because it is not based upon 
makework and artificially promoted ex- 
pansion. Further announcement by 


B. M. Stevens, Goodyear’s production 
manager, that he hoped the company 
will be able to announce further expan- 
sion in 5 years, serves notice that this is 
not a temporary project. 

An editorial published in the Lincoln 
Star gives a good picture of the benefits 
of this expansion illustrating the free 
enterprise system in action. It states: 

These will be jobs that will be reflected 
throughout the economic structure of the 
community. These jobs will strengthen de- 
mand throughout the fields of housing, re- 
tailing and general merchandising, providing 
a stimulant that will be of benefit to all 
people of the community. 


I would only add that this is a much 
deserved tribute to the people of 
Nebraska, their labors and their interest 
in sound economic progress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article and editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


GOODYEAR UNVEILS $3 MILLION GROWTH PLAN 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. announced 
Wednesday a $3 million expansion to its 
Lincoln plant in a 5-year program estimated 
to create 300 new jobs. 

Plant Manager D. R. Remigio said con- 
struction of the 100,000-square-foot addition 
plus 28,000 of new warehousing space would 
begin “immediately.” 

The Lincoln plant now totaling 400,000 
Square feet is located near 56th and Corn- 
husker Highway. 

Approximately one-third of the $3 million 
capital investment is for the plant addition 
and expanded power supply, Remigio said. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


The remainder will be spent during the 
next 5 years for production equipment. 

Remigio said the completed 5-year pro- 
gram could mean as many as 300 new jobs, 
further increasing a payroll that totaled 
$6.7 million in 1963. Plant employment av- 
eraged 1,022 last year. 

Immediate goal is the expansion of both 
the V-belt and radiator hose production 
Areas. 

All hose production will be moved into the 
new 200- by 500-foot addition on the east 
side of the plant by September 1965. 

Remigio said the shift will enable V-belt 
production to be expanded into the areas 
vacated by relocated hose production, 

Goodyear's announcement was made at a 
chamber of commerce breakfast attended by 
industrial, business, and civic leaders. 


WILL BOLSTER IMAGE 


Mayor Dean Petersen said Goodyear's deci- 
sion to expand will bolster Lincoln’s image 
as a “good place to live and work.” 

B. M. Stevens, of Akron, Ohio, Goodyear's 
production director for industial products, 
said he hoped the company will be able to 
announce further expansion in 5 years. 

Remigio said the new factory addition will 
be built on the present site of the employee’s 
parking lot, which will be relocated to an 
adjoining area now occupied by a lake. 

The decision to fill the 4-acre lake was 
regrettable but unavoidable as it has been 
a favorite fishing spot for Goodyear em- 
ployees. 

However, the Scout cabin area will be pre- 
served as a gathering place for Goodyear 
employee organizations and Lincoln civic and 
church groups. 

“Lincoln has been good for Goodyear,” 
Remigio added, “and I believe Goodyear has 
been good for Lincoln.” 

He called the expansion plan “one more 
example of Goodyear's confidence in Lin- 
coln.” 

Goodyear acquired the Lincoln plant in 
1943 to engage in emergency production of 
bulletproof fuel tanks for World War II 
combat aircraft. 

It purchased the plant in 1945, centralizing 
the company’s entire V-belt, radiator hose 
and flat transmission belting into an ex- 
panded plant by 1951, 

The new expansion overlaps the final phase 
of one begun in 1961, resulting in a 56,000- 
square-foot warehousing addition. 

Chamber President Myron Weil presided 
at the announcement session. 


OF MUTUAL BENEFIT 


When Goodyear Plant Manager D. R. Rem- 
iglo told a group of Lincoln business and 
professional leaders that he was the bearer 
of good news, he was not kidding them. 
It was good news to them and good news to 
all the people of Lincoln to hear that Good- 
year was embarking upon a more than $3 
million expansion of its operations here. 

Goodyear is a national industrial giant 
that has been an integral part of the com- 
munity of Lincoln since the years of World 
War II, with the exception of a very short 
period immediately after the war. 
this time, it has prospered with the Nation 
and with the community of Lincoln and 
the people of the Nation and this community 
have shared in this prosperity. 

With the expansion to take place within 
the next year, Goodyear looks to the addi- 
tion of up to 300 people to a payroll that 
already totals more than $6.7 million a year. 
These will be jobs that will be reflected 
throughout the economic structure of the 
community. These jobs will strengthen de- 
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mand throughout the fields of housing, re- 
tailing, and general merchandising, provid- 
ing a stimulant that will be of benefit to all 
people of the community. 

Also, the Goodyear activity will serve no- 
tice on a national scale that Lincoln and 
Nebraska provide an ideal climate for in- 
dustry—a climate in which a spirit of good 
will and cooperation prevails in all directions. 
It is a climate in which the interests and 
needs of all concerned find mutual respect, 
attention, and understanding. Thus, the 
Goodyear announcement is good news and a 
matter of civic pride and confidence. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10723) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
legislative appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1965, which is the pending business 
of the Senate, recommends appropri- 
ations in the amount of $210,380,685. 
This is an increase of $36,754,045 over 
the House-approved bill, but $45,619,060 
under the total amount of the estimates 
presented to the Congress and $6,923,559 
under the appropriations for fiscal year 
1964. 

The bulk of the increase over the 
House-passed bill represents the appro- 
priations recommended for the opera- 
tions of the Senate, $31,397,625, and for 
the maintenance and operation of the 
Senate Office Buildings under the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, $2,414,500, which 
items were not considered by the House 
in accordance with longstanding prac- 
tice. Likewise, this committee did not 
review nor amend those items in the 
bill pertaining strictly to the House of 
Representatives. 

I invite attention to the statement on 
page 3 of the committee’s report, which 
sets forth those activities financed 
through this bill which return substan- 
tial sums to the U.S. Treasury each year; 
for example, sale of documents through 
the Government Printing Office, distri- 
bution of catalog cards and collection of 
copyright fees through the Library of 
Congress. For fiscal year 1963, $9,884,- 
885 was returned to the Treasury as a 
result of these and several other activi- 
ties. 

The committee has taken note of 
strong representations which have been 
made from time to time in behalf of in- 
creases in clerk-hire allowances, partic- 
ularly for those States with the largest 
populations. In order to relieve the 
wide disparity and correct the inequities 
of the situation, the committee has in- 
cluded an additional $121,520 in the ap- 
propriation for “administrative and cler- 
ical assistants to Senators,” which will 
provide increases in the basic clerical al- 
lowances for the six most populous 
States: California, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Texas, and Ohio. Under 
the formula devised, the clerk-hire al- 
lowances of the States of California and 
New York, which have populations in ex- 
cess of 17 million, will each be increased 
by $6,000 basic per annum; the basic al- 
lowance for the State of Pennsylvania, 
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with a population of 11 million, will be 
increased by $3,000 per annum, and the 
allowances of the States of Illinois, Texas, 
and Ohio, with 10 million inhabitants, 
will receive an increase of $3,000 basic 
per annum. No increases will be al- 
lowed, under the committee language, for 
any State with a population of less than 
10 million. 

For the Office of the Sergeant at Arms, 
an appropriation of $2,757,350 is recom- 
mended, which is $52,735 over the ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1964. Of this 
latter amount, $47,300 is not an increase 
in appropriations but represents a trans- 
fer of 13 positions which had heretofore 
been funded under the “miscellaneous 
items” account. The committee did pro- 
vide for the employment of one addi- 
tional addressograph operator in the 
Service Department to help handle the 
increasing workload there. 

The committee has also approved the 
request for the employment full time of 
an additional expert transcriber, pres- 
ently working on a part-time arrange- 
ment, in the office of the Official Re- 
porters of Debates. This, also, is neces- 
sary because of the heavy volume of work 
in that office. 

For the Office of the Legislative Coun- 
sel of the Senate, an appropriation of 
$252,530 is recommended. Within this 
sum are funds providing for slight salary 
adjustments for the legal staff based on 
length of service. 

For inquiries and investigations, the 
committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $4,275,760, an increase of $250,000 
over the appropriation for last fiscal 
year. These funds are required to pay 
for the expenses of inquiries and investi- 
gations by the committees of the Senate, 
and the additional sum is necessary to 
coyer expected deficits in this account 
for fiscal year 1965 and subsequent years. 
These deficits are not unusual and have 
been occasioned by increased pay and 
other costs of these committees over the 
years. One of the uncertainties in- 
volved in attempting to appropriate a 
proper amount for this account is that 
the fiscal year operates on a 12-month 
basis beginning July 1, whereas the in- 
vestigating committees conform with 
the sessions of the Senate and the year 
begins on February 1. For the last 
several years, under an approved pro- 
cedure whereby the unexpended bal- 
ances programed for the Committee on 
Appropriations were reprogramed to 
cover these deficits, it has not been neces- 
sary to request deficiency appropriations. 
However, it is estimated that for the 
first time these reprogramed funds from 
the Appropriations Committee account 
will be insufficient to cover the expected 
deficit for fiscal 1964 and it may be 
necessary to request additional funds in 
the first supplemental for 1965. In any 
event, the committee recommends that 
in order to finance this account ade- 
quately in fiscal 1965 and to restore the 
effectiveness of the reprograming pro- 
cedure outlined above, an additional 
$250,000 be allowed to bring this appro- 
priation to a total of $4,275,760. 

For miscellaneous items, the commit- 
tee recommends $2,660,790. This appro- 
priation contains the subsidy for the 
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Senate restaurants, which for fiscal year 
1965 is recommended at $85,000. It is 
hoped that this will be sufficient to cover 
the estimated deficit for the fiscal year, 
based on the assumption that the Senate 
will be in adjournment during the 
months of October, November, and De- 
cember, which, the committee was in- 
formed, should make it possible to effect 
some savings. 

As a final item under the “Senate” 
appropriation, it may be of interest to 
note that the agency contributions for 
retirement, life insurance, and health 
benefits are estimated at $1,446,063 for 
fiscal year 1964. It is estimated that 
$1,029,530 of the total contribution will 
be absorbed from unobligated balances 
available from position vacancies and less 
than full use of senatorial allowances in 
some instances. Additionally, a total of 
$98,706 in longevity costs was absorbed 
in fiscal year 1964. 

Under the appropriation, “joint items,” 
which are considered by both the House 
and the Senate, some explanation is in 
order. 

I call attention to page 6 of the com- 
mittee report wherein are set forth the 
committee recommendations relating to 
the Joint Committees of the Congress. 
In the case of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, the House of Representatives by 
points of order on the floor of the House 
denied the budget estimates on the 
grounds that the requests exceeded the 
authorizations for these committees. 

While this was unquestionably true, it 
was called to the committee’s attention 
that salary increases over the years since 
the authorizing legislation was enacted, 
with the required agency contributions, 
made necessary the increased appropria- 
tions as allowed by the committee. Con- 
sequently, the committee has restored 
the full budget estimate of $29,750 for the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures and the 
full estimate of $235,000 for the Joint 
Economic Committee. Details concern- 
ing the other joint committees are ex- 
plained in the report. 

For the Capitol Police Board, the Com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of 
$330,600, which is $186,600 above the 
budget estimate and the amount allowed 
by the House. These additional funds 
will provide for the assignment of 10 
regular Metropolitan Police privates and 
6 Canine Corps specialists to patrol both 
the House and Senate sides of the Capi- 
tol Grounds during the evening hours. 
In view of the increasing number of as- 
saults in the area, and the importance of 
maintaining for visitors, for the citizens 
of Washington, and for employees the 
privileges of the Capitol Grounds in 
safety at any hour, the committee felt 
this expenditure to be warranted. These 
funds are to be available only for trans- 
fer to the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment for reimbursement for these serv- 
ces. 

The next several items relate to ap- 
propriations under the jurisdiction of 
the Architect of the Capitol. For sal- 
aries, Office of the Architect, the com- 
mittee recommends $507,800, which is 
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$31,200 below the House allowance. 
This reduction disallows the funds ap- 
proved by the House for an attorney and 
an engineer in the Office of the Archi- 
tect. It was the committee’s belief that 
the attorneys in the respective offices 
of the legislative counsel could assist the 
Architect with his legal problems. The 
committee has also deleted 13 of the 319 
additional positions approved by the 
House. Three hundred and six of this 
total related to the Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building and these have through 
custom remained in the bill. However, 
the committee felt that with closer su- 
pervision and more effective deployment 
of present employees, the functions de- 
scribed in the justifications for these ad- 
ditional 13 positions could be assigned to 
those already on the rolls. 

Under Capitol Buildings, the committee 
has deleted the sum of $160,000 proposed 
for the reconstruction of the old in- 
terior light and air shaft in the House 
side of the west central section of the 
Capitol to provide additional offices for 
the attending physician. It is con- 
ceded that more space is seriously 
needed, but the committee doubted that 
the plan suggested would materially re- 
lieve the congestion and suggests, in- 
stead, that consideration be given to ex- 
tending the physician's offices to other 
nearby space through reallocations. 

The committee concurs in the House 
recommendation for the extension of the 
Capitol project. The sum of $125,000 
will be used for engineering services to 
make a survey, study, and examination 
of the structural condition of the west 
central portion of the Capitol prelimi- 
nary to any possible reconstruction work 
which may be needed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does this lay the 
basis for an extension of the west front 
of the Capitol? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It does not. I am 
glad that the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois asked that question. We re- 
pealed last year all authorization to go 
forward with any construction of the 
Capitol West Front. We included in this 
bill $125,000 for the Architect to employ 
the foremost engineering team that can 
be found to make a careful study of the 
foundation conditions of the entire front, 
and the actual conditions of the struc- 
ture, the stresses and strains. 

The bill authorizes absolutely no con- 
struction work to be done. 

The committee can assure the Senator 
that it would be our position to see that 
such authorizations are made by Con- 
gress, and not given carte blanche. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee. They have done good work. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, for Capitol Grounds, 
the committee recommends $740,000, 
which is an increase of $75,000 over the 
House bill. This will finance seven per- 
manent positions, additional temporary 
or seasonal positions, sprinkler systems, 
and fertilizers and other supplies neces- 
sary to bring the Capitol Grounds up to 
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the degree of beauty and orderliness 
which will make them at least equal to 
those of the executive branch and to 
other capitals. 

The condition of the Capitol Grounds 
has been disgraceful for a long time. We 
hope that the additional appropriation 
and a better assignment of the employ- 
ees now under the Capitol Grounds divi- 
sion could be made so as to put more 
actual work on the cultivation and less 
on other duties to which they are as- 
signed. 

For the Senate Office Buildings, the 
committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $2,414,500, which is $12,500 over 
the budget estimate for 1965. The com- 
mittee has approved the replacing of the 
electric clock and buzzer systems in the 
Old Senate Office Building at a cost of 
$35,000. Senators may be interested to 
learn that the present clock system has 
been in operation since about 1916 and 
the buzzer system has been in operation 
since the building was constructed in 
1904. Much of the wiring and the dry 
battery system—not the original dry 
batteries—are still in use. That may be 
one reason why Senators in the old build- 
ing complain of not receiving word that 
a rolicall is in progress. The wiring in 
both systems is so deteriorated that it 
is failing constantly, with frequent com- 
plaints about buzzer signal lapses. With 
the additional $35,000, it will be possible 
to equip the Old Senate Office Building 
with new electric clocks and buzzers 
similar to the system in the New Senate 
Office Building. 

Also of interest is the committee allow- 
ance for the purchase and installation of 
one 35-millimeter and one 16-millimeter 
motion picture projector, complete with 
sound equipment, for the auditorium in 
the New Senate Office Building. Here- 
tofore, such equipment has been bor- 
rowed. This has not been too satisfac- 
tory in view of the fact that from 20 to 
25 requests are received each year from 
Senators and committees to show motion 
pictures. The committee appropriated 
funds for only one 35-millimeter and one 
16-millimeter motion picture projector, 
a thereby cut the appropriation in 


The committee has also included lan- 
guage in the bill continuing available 
until June 30, 1965, unobligated balances 
appropriated for last fiscal year for 
modernizing elevator No. 10 in the Old 
Senate Office Building and for eliminat- 
ing fire hazards on the attic floor of the 
Old Senate Office Building. These funds 
were included in the bill for fiscal year 
1964, but since this proposed legislation 
was not enacted until December 30 of 
last year it was impossible to complete 
plans and award contracts before July 
1, 1964. 

The committee recommends the sum 
of $52,000 for the legislative garage. 
The committee has also included lan- 
guage in the bill changing the designa- 
tion of the garage to the “Senate ga- 
rage” effective July 1, 1965. In an ex- 
change of correspondence initiated by 
Chairman HAYDEN, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives has advised 
that there would be no objection to mak- 
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ing available to the Senate, as of the 
effective date, all the spaces in the legis- 
lative garage, except space for official 
vehicles of the House and the Architect 
of the Capitol. 

The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $2,634,000 for the Capitol 
Power Plant. This is a reduction of 
$66,000 under the House allowance and 
deletes five mechanics’ positions, as well 
as reduces the amounts allowed by the 
House for general annual repairs and 
miscellaneous supplies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I notice that the 
Senator, in view of the comity which 
exists between the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, has not mentioned 
the appropriations for the House Office 
Buildings or the equipment for the new 
building. For the information of the 
Senate, I wonder if the Senator could 
state the cost of the third House Office 
Building—that architectural atrocity 
known as the Rayburn Building. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe the in- 
formation is contained in the House 
hearings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator will supply that information for the 
Recorp. We hear various estimates 
ranging from $95 to $115 million. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As the distin- 
guished Senator knows, in view of the 
comity that exists between the two 
Houses of Congress, we do not examine 
into those items. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand, but I 
merely wish to get the information. 

Mr. MONRONEY. On page 75 of the 
House hearings the total estimated final 
cost of the Rayburn Building and asso- 
ciated items is listed at $86.4 million. 
That amount does not include the sub- 
way tunnel, which is being carried under 
a separate item. It apparently includes 
only those items which are directly re- 
lated to or contained within the Rayburn 
Building itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know that the sub- 
ject into which I am inquiring is not un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, but it is interesting to observe 
that there is a provision for $8 million. 
Is that in addition to the $86 million, or 
is it included in the $86 million? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I am informed by 
the staff that the $8 million in the bill 
is an amount that will be spent for the 
construction of the underground park- 
ing spaces that are being built in con- 
nection with the construction of the 
House Office Building. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That, then, would 
raise the total cost to something like $94 
million. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not believe 
the garage items are directly connected 
with the Rayburn Building itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the amount 
of the items directly connected with the 
Rayburn Building? 

Mr, MONRONEY. As shown on page 
76 of the House hearings, if the Senator 
desires that information, the entire 
project, including the underground park- 
ing garages, the acquisition of other 
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properties, demolition, the remodeling 
of the Cannon Building, which is the 
old House Office Building, and the re- 
modeling of the Longworth Building, 
which was formerly called the new House 
Office Building, together with miscellane- 
ous items such as landscaping, would 
bring the grand total for the additional 
House Office Building project to $122,- 
105,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. $122 million; and 
that amount does not include the sub- 
way. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe it does. I 
believe that total includes everything. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it include the 
furniture and furnishings? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It includes the 
complete remodeling of the two older 
House Office Buildings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it include the 
furniture and furnishings? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. The furni- 
ture and furnishings are listed at $3.5 
million on page 75 of the House hearings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Excluding that 
amount, the total would be around $118 
million? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is about 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope that those 
facts will be noted by the public. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They are pub- 
lished in the hearings. If the Senator 
wishes a copy, I am sure that it can be 
supplied. The information is presented 
in a great more detail than the Senator 
has requested in the colloquy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator on the care with which he has 
handled the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. We have tried to 
make as many reductions as we could 
without neglecting the condition of these 
historic buildings. Sometimes they re- 
quire a great deal of repair work. 

For the Botanic Garden, the commit- 
tee recommends $500,000, which is the 
amount of the House allowance. 

For the Library of Congress and its ac- 
tivities, a total of $23,624,100 is recom- 
mended. This is an increase of $205,000 
over the House bill, but $335,200 under 
the estimates submitted. 

For salaries and expenses, the commit- 
tee recommends $10,626,000, the same as 
the House allowance. 

For the Copyright Office, the commit- 
tee concurs in the House allowance of 
$1,828,000, which is $47,000 over the 
fiscal year 1964 appropriation and repre- 
sents only mandatory increases. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation for the Legislative Reference 
Service of $2,217,500, but believing that 
the Service will find it difficult to fill im- 
mediately all eight new positions, re- 
duced by three-fourths the amount of 
the increase requested, thus effecting an 
$82,500 decrease in the House bill. 

For distribution of catalog cards, the 
committee agreed with the House in its 
allowance of $3,554,800 for fiscal year 
1965. However, for the supplemental for 
fiscal year 1964 which the Library re- 
quested, the committee has reduced the 
sum allowed by the House to $149,000 
for printing costs, disallowing $31,000 
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for the new positions programed in the 
supplemental for 1964. 

For collection and distribution of li- 
brary materials, a special foreign cur- 
rency program, the committee recom- 
mends a total of $1,717,000 for payments 
in Treasury-owned foreign currencies 
and $143,000 in U.S. dollars, which is an 
increase of $300,000 in foreign currencies 
and $18,500 in U.S. dollars over the House 
bill. These funds will permit the con- 
tinuation and enlargement of the pro- 
gram providing for the acquisition of 
library materials in India, Pakistan, the 
United Arab Republic, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and Israel, as well as initiating 
programs in Poland and Yugoslavia as 
requested for this fiscal year by the 
Library. In each of these countries, 
foreign currencies accruing to the credit 
of the United States are used to employ 
local staff, to rent space, and to purchase 
library books and materials for shipment 
to the Library of Congress and other 
research libraries. Each library partici- 
pating in the program for comprehensive 
sets of publications contributes $500 
per year per set of publications to the 
general hard dollar support of the pro- 
gram. Receipts from this source are 
returned to the U.S, Treasury. 

For the Government Printing Office, 
the committee recommends $18 million 
for printing and binding, and $5,562,000 
for the Superintendent of Documents. 
As reported earlier, the sale of Govern- 
ment publications, which is the primary 
activity of this latter office, amounted to 
$5,731,791 in fiscal year 1963 and this 
amount was returned to the U.S. Treas- 


ury. 

Included in the budget estimates for 
the Government Printing Office was the 
sum of $46,723,000 for the construction 
of a new and modern printing plant at 
a still-to-be-selected site. The commit- 
tee recommends an appropriation in this 
bill of $2,500,000 for the selection of a 
site and for general plans and designs 
of the building. This is a major addition 
to the House-passed bill inasmuch as the 
building had not been authorized by the 
Senate and House Public Works Com- 
mittees at the time the appropriations 
bill was considered in the House. How- 
ever, the project has since been author- 
ized, and after considering the testimony 
presented by both agency officials and 
representatives of the printing industry, 
the committee concluded that the initial 
stages of the project should be funded. 
During the hearings on the proposal, it 
was stated that an estimated $3 million 
could be saved annually in operating 
costs upon the occupany of a new build- 
ing and that $1,500,000 could be saved 
annually in rentals of the present GPO 
buildings by other agencies, which would 
indicate a cost recovery in a little over 
10 years. $ 

For the General Accounting Office, 
which is included in this bill for the first 
time, the committee recommends an 
appropriation of $46,900,000, the same as 
the House allowance. 

There is one final item to call to the 
Senate's attention and that is section 
105 which was written into the bill by 
the House. This provision relates to ex- 
penditures of the Senate and House and 
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the Architect of the Capitol. Extensive 
testimony was taken on this provision 
from the Comptroller General of the 
United States and the Architect of the 
Capitol. It was obvious that the lan- 
guage in this section was ambiguous and 
open to broad interpretation. The com- 
mittee has therefore substituted the lan- 
guage which will be found on page 
36 of the bill. Briefly, this will require 
the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House to prepare quarterly 
reports containing a detailed statement, 
by items, of the manner in which appro- 
priations and other funds have been ex- 
pended. The Secretary of the Senate 
now prepares such reports annually. 
These reports, now to be printed quar- 
terly, are to be printed as Senate and 
House documents. The Architect of the 
Capitol, under this substitute language, 
would come within the provision of law 
covering the executive branch of the 
Government for site audits by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. The Comptrol- 
ler General would have specific au- 
thority to perform site audits at his 
discretion of all financial transactions of 
the Architect and would be required to 
report the results of such audits to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House. Such reports would then 
be printed as Senate documents. 

That concludes my presentation, Mr. 
President, and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and that the bill as 
thus amended be regarded as original 
text for the purpose of amendment; pro- 
vided, that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by rea- 
son thereof. 

I shall be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions from the Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? If not, the unani- 
mous-consent request is agreed to. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 2, line 1, to insert the heading 
“Senate”. 

On page 2, after line 1, to insert: 
“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 

SENATORS, MILEAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 

THE SENATE AND SENATORS, AND EXPENSE AL- 

LOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND LEAD- 

ERS OF THE SENATE 
“Compensation of the Vice President and 

Senators 

“For compensation of the Vice President 
1 of the United States, $2,471,- 

On page 2, after line 8, to insert: 

“Mileage of President of the Senate and of 
Senators 

“For mileage of the President of the Sen- 
ate and of Senators, $58,370.” 

On page 2, after line 12, to insert: 
“Expense allowances of the Vice President, 
and majority and minority leaders 

“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000; majority leader of the Senate, 
$2,000; and minority leader of the Senate, 
$2,000; in all, $14,000.” 

On page 2, after line 17, to insert: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
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longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation with- 
out regard to the below limitations, as fol- 
lows: 

“Office of the Vice President 


“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him in basic multiples of $5 per month, 
$136,710.” 

On page 3, after line 4, to insert: 


“Chaplain 


“Chaplain of the Senate, $9,430.” 
On page 8, after line 6, to insert: 
“Office of the Secretary 

“For office of the Secretary, $918,400, in- 
cluding $128,000 required for the purposes 
specified and authorized by section 74b of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, That 
effective July 1, 1964, the Secretary may em- 
ploy an assistant at $2,460 basic per annum, 
an assistant messenger at $1,980 basic per 
annum, an assistant messenger at $1,740 basic 
per annum, and an assistant messenger at 
$1,500 basic per annum, in lieu of the posi- 
tions authorized by S. Res. 419, agreed to 
January 28, 1931, S. Res. 372, agreed to De- 
cember 18, 1930, S. Res. 340, agreed to Decem- 
ber 3, 1930, and S. Res. 204, agreed to June 16, 
1938, which resolutions are hereby repealed; 
and the basic amount available for clerical 
assistance and readjustment of salaries in the 
disbursing office is increased by $720.” 

At the top of page 4, to insert: 


“Committee employees 


“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees and the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, $2,731,965.” 

On page 4, after line 4, to insert: 


“Conference committees 


“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$82,740.” 

On page 4, after line 8, to insert: 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$82,740.” 

On page 4, after line 11, to insert: 

“Administrative and clerical assistants to 

Senators 


“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $13,- 
731,170.” 

On page 4, after line 14, to insert: 

“Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $2,757,350: Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1964, the Sergeant at Arms may em- 
ploy a messenger at $1,800 basic per annum, 
two messengers at $1,740 basic per annum 
each, two laborers at $1,560 basic per annum 
each, and eight special employees at $1,000 
basic per annum each, in lieu of the posi- 
tions authorized by S. Res. 428, agreed to 
February 17, 1931, S Res. 62, agreed to De- 
cember 15, 1931, S. Res. 83, agreed to Decem- 
ber 17, 1931, S. Res. 453, agreed to February 
26, 1931, S. Res. 44, agreed to April 11, 1933, 
and S. Res. 212, agreed to February 15, 1954, 
which resolutions are hereby repealed: Pro- 
vided further, That effective July 1, 1964, 
the Sergeant at Arms may also employ one 
additional addressograph operator at $2,160 
basic per annum.” 

On page 5, after line 5, to insert: 

“Offices of the secretaries for the majority 
and the minority 

“For the offices of the secretary for the 
majority and the secretary for the minor- 
ity, $135,195.” 

On page 5, after line 9, to insert: 


“Offices of the majority and minority whips 
“For four clerical assistants, two for the 


majority whip and two for the minority 
whip, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
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in basic multiples of $60 per annum by the 
respective whips, $15,165 each; in all, 
$30,330.” 

On page 5, after line 14, to insert: 


“Official Reporters of Debates 
“For office of the Official Reporters of 
Debates, $240,760.” 
On page 5, after line 16, to insert: 


“Office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate 
“For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, $252,- 
530.” 
On page 5, after line 19, to insert: 


“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“Senate policy committees 


“For salaries and expenses of the majority 
policy committee and the minority policy 
committee, $175,585 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $351,170.” 

At the top of page 6, to insert: 

“Automobiles and maintenance 

“For purchase, exchange, driving, main- 
tenance, and operation of four automobiles, 
one for the Vice President, one for the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, one for the majority 
leader, and one for the minority leader, 
$39,840.” 

On page 6, after line 5, to insert: 

“Furniture 

“For service and materials in cleaning and 
repairing furniture, and for the purchase of 
furniture, $31,190: Provided, That the furni- 
ture purchased is not available from other 
agencies of the Government.” 

On page 6, after line 10, to insert: 

“Inquiries and investigations 

“For expenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, including $380,000 
for the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
available also for the purposes mentioned in 
Senate Resolution Numbered 193, agreed to 
October 14, 1943, $4,275,760.” 

On page 6, after line 17, to insert: 

“Folding documents 

“For the employment of personnel for 
folding speeches and pamphlets at a gross 
rate of not exceeding $2.03 per hour per 
person, $36,700.” 

On page 6, after line 21, to insert: 

“Mail transportation 

“For maintaining, exchanging, and equip- 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
and for official use of the offices of the Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 

At the top of page 7, to insert: 

“Miscellaneous items 

“For miscellaneous items, exclusive of 
labor, $2,660,790, including $85,000 for pay- 
ment to the Architect of the Capitol in ac- 
cordance with section 4 of Public Law 87-82, 
approved July 6, 1961.” 

On page 7, after line 5, to insert: 

“Postage stamps 

“For postage stamps for the Offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$140; and for airmail and special-delivery 
stamps for Office of the Secretary, $160; Office 
of the Sergeant at Arms, $125; Senators and 
the President of the Senate, as authorized 
by law, $61,610; in all, $62,035.” 

On page 7, after line 12, to insert: 

“Stationery (revolving fund) 

“For stationery for Senators and the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, $242,400; and for sta- 
tionery for committees and officers of the 
Senate, $13,200; in all, $255,600, to remain 
available until expended.” 

On page 7, after line 17, to insert: 


“Communications 


“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
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ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
charges on Official telegrams and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls made by or on behalf 
of Senators or the President of the Senate, 
such telephone calls to be in addition to 
those authorized by the provisions of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 392; 2 U.S.C. 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 USC. 
46d-—1) , $15,150.” 

On page 8, after line 4, to insert: 

“Administrative provision 

“The table contained in section 4(f) of 
the Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act 
of 1955 (Public Law 94, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, approved June 28, 1955), as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 


Amount of 
“States having a population of—  imcrease 
Less than 3,000,000__.....---_. $10, 740 


3,000,000 but less than 4,000,000. 13, 740. 
4,000,000 but less than 5,000,000. 16, 740 
5,000,000 but less than 7,000,000. 19, 740. 


7,000,000 but less than 9,000,000. 22, 740. 


A ts tps en A Seep eee 25, 740. 
10,000,000 but less than 11,000,- 
— as ae a es e 28, 740. 
11,000,000 but less than 12,000,- 
EEDI SE 31, 740. 
12,000,000 but less than 13,000,- 
90 eee ee 34, 740. 
13,000,000 but less than 15,000,- 
99 ee Pea ee eT ee 37, 740 
15,000,000 but less than 17,000,- 
IEA A TE 40, 740 
17,000,000 or MOTO cnn 43.740.” 


On page 16, after line 2, to insert: 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


“For an amount to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures to carry out the duties im- 
posed upon it by section 601 of the Revenue 
Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 726), to remain avail- 
able during the existence of the Committee, 
$29,750, to be disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate.” 

On page 16, after line 10, to insert: 
“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“Joint Economic Committee 

“For salaries and expenses of the Joint 
Economic Committee, $235,000.” 

On page 16, line 20, after the word “Print- 
ing”, to strike out “$123,530” and insert 
“$131,000”. 

On page 22, line 8, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$539,000” and insert “$507,- 
800”. 

On page 17, line 23, after the word “Plant”, 
to strike out “$144,000” and insert “$330,600”, 
and on page 19, line 4, after word “detail”, 
to strike out “Provided further, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are directed to pay the captain and the 
lieutenant detailed under the authority of 
this paragraph the same salary as that paid 
the two lieutenants so detailed in fiscal year 
1955 plus $625 and such increase in basic 
compensation as may be subsequently pro- 
vided by law so long as these positions are 
held by the present incumbents and that the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are directed to pay the deputy chief detailed 
under the authority of this paragraph the 
same salary as that paid in fiscal year 1961 
plus $1,025 and such increases in basic 
compensation as may be subsequently pro- 
vided by law so long as this position is 
held by the present incumbent and that the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are directed to pay the uniformed lieutenant 
detailed under the authority of this para- 
graph and serving as acting captain a salary 
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of the rank of captain and such increases 
in basic compensation as may be subse- 
quently provided by law.” and in lieu there- 
of, to insert “Provided further, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are directed to pay the detective captain de- 
tailed under the authority of this para- 
graph his salary as a detective captain plus 
$1,625 and such increases in basic compen- 
sation as may be subsequently provided by 
law so long as this position is held by the 
present incumbent and that the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are di- 
rected to pay the uniformed lieutenant de- 
tailed under the authority of this paragraph 
and serving as acting captain a salary of 
the rank of captain and such increases in 
basic compensation as may be subsequently 
provided by law and that the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are directed to 
pay the acting deputy chief of police detailed 
under the authority of this paragraph the 
salary of the rank of deputy chief of police 
plus $1,625 and such increases in basic com- 
pensation as may be subsequently provided 
by law so long as this position is held by 
the present incumbent.” 

On page 23, line 10. after the word “Cap- 
itol”, to strike out “$1,630,000” and insert 
“$1,464,300”. 

On page 23, line 25, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$665,000” and 
insert “$740,000”. 

On page 24, after line 3, to insert: 

“The second proviso under the caption 
‘Capitol garages’ contained in Public Law 212, 
Seventy-second Congress, approved June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 391) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: ‘Provided further, That, effective 
July 1, 1965, the underground space in the 
north extension of the Capitol Grounds, 
known as the Legislative Garage shall here- 
after be known as the Senate Garage and 
shall be under the jurisdiction and control 
of the Architect of the Capitol, subject to 
such regulations respecting the use thereof 
as may be promulgated by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: Pro- 
vided further, That such regulations shall 
provide for the continued assignment of 
space and the continued furnishing of service 
in such garage for official motor vehicles of 
the House and the Senate and the Architect 
of the Capitol and Capitol Grounds mainte- 
nance equipment. ” 

On page 24, after line 18, to insert: 


“Senate Office Buildings 


“For maintenance, miscellaneous items 
and supplies, including furniture, furnish- 
ings, and equipment, and for labor and ma- 
terial incident thereto, and repairs thereof; 
for purchase of waterproof wearing apparel, 
and for personal and other services; includ- 
ing eight attendants at $1,800 each; for the 
care and operation of the Senate Office 
Buildings, including the subway and sub- 
way transportation systems connecting the 
Senate Office Buildings with the Capitol; 
uniforms or allowances therefor as authorized 
by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 2131); to be expended under the 
control and supervision of the Architect of 
the Capitol; in all, $2,414,500: Provided, That 
the unobligated balance of the appropriation 
under this head for the fiscal year 1964 is 
hereby continued available until June 30, 
1965.” 

On page 26, line 16, to strike out 82,700. 
000” and insert “$2,634,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 22, to 
strike out 82,396,000“ and insert “$2,- 
362,000”. 

On page 28, line 24, after “(2 U.S.C. 166)”, 
to strike out “$2,300,000” and insert 
“$2,217,500”. 

On page 29, line 13, after the word “Cards”, 
to strike out “$180,000” and insert “$149,000”, 
and in the same line, after the amendment 
just above stated, to strike out “to be im- 
mediately available” and insert to remain 
available until June 30, 1965”. 
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On page 30, line 21, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$1,541,500” and in- 
sert 81,860,000“, and in line 22, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$1,417,000” and 
insert '$1,717,000”. 

On page 33, after line 9, to insert: 


“SELECTION OF SITE AND GENERAL PLANS AND 
DESIGNS OF BUILDINGS 


“For necessary expenses, for site selection 
and general plans and designs of buildings 
for the Government Printing Office, pursuant 
to the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 
602 et seq.), $2,500,000, to be available for 
transfer to the General Services Adminis- 
tration.” 

On page 35, after line 20, to strike out: 

“Sec. 105. The expenditure of any appro- 
priation under this Act by any Committee of 
the Congress or by the Architect of the Capi- 
tol shall be limited to those Committees and 
to those funds and contracts supervised 
by the Architect of the Capitol where such 
expenditures are a matter of public record 
and available for public inspection.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 105. Commencing with the quarterly 
period beginning on July 1, 1964, and ending 
on September 30, 1964, and for each quar- 
terly period thereafter, the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall compile, and, not later than 
sixty days following the close of the quarter- 
ly period, submit to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, and make 
available to the public, in lieu of the reports 
and information required by sections 60 to 
63, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (2 U.S.C. 102, 103, 104), and S. Res. 
139, Eighty-sixth Congress, a report con- 
taining a detailed statement, by items, of 
the manner in which appropriations and 
other funds available for disbursement by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be, have been expended during the 
quarterly period covered by the report, in- 
cluding (1) the name of every person to 
whom any part of such appropriation has 
been paid, (2) if for anything furnished, the 
quantity and price thereof, (3) if for services 
rendered, the nature of the services, the 
time employed, and the name, title, and 
specific amount paid to each person, and (4) 
a complete statement of all amounts appro- 
priated, received, or expended, and any unex- 
pended balances. Such reports shall include 
the information contained in statements of 
accountability and supporting vouchers sub- 
mitted to the General Accounting Office pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 117(a) of 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67(a)). Reports required 
to be submitted to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives under this section shall 
be printed as Senate and House documents, 
respectively.” 

On page 37, after line 8, to insert: 

“Section 117 of the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 837, 31 U.S.C. 
67) is amended as follows: 

“By adding after the words ‘executive 
agency’ in both places where it is used in 
subsection (b) the words ‘or the Architect of 
the Capitol’ and by adding after the word 
‘legislative’ in the proviso the words ‘(other 
than the Architect of the Capitol)’. 

“By adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

„„ The Comptroller General in audit- 
ing the financial transactions of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol shall make such audits at 
such times as he may deem appropriate. For 
the purpose of conducting such audits, the 
provisions of section 313 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act (42 Stat. 26; 31 U.S.C. 54) 
shall be applicable to the Architect of the 
Capitol. The Comptroller General shall re- 
port to the President of the Senate and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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the results of each such audit. All such re- 
ports shall be printed as Senate documents.' ” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has worked so faith- 
fully and hard to help bring about re- 
ductions in these legislative items, and 
also helped support the few construc- 
tive projects that were needed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
what the chairman of the subcommittee 
has said. He has worked very hard and 
conscientiously. I believe it is a good 
bill and that it will support our legisla- 
tive branch for another year. 

Mr, President, I am pleased to add my 
voice in support of the remarks of our 
able subcommittee chairman, Senator 
MONRONEY, who has done a quietly ef- 
fective job in the preparation of the 
Senate version of this measure. Unlike 
many appropriations bills which we con- 
sider one does not get a good comparison 
by putting the House and Senate ver- 
sions side by side. Historically the 
Senate version is higher because the 
House does not consider Senate items, 
and, in a like manner, once the House 
has established the level on its items we 
vi not impose our views upon their ac- 

on. 

In presenting my analysis of the bill, 
let me cover those items which are of 
importance to the Senate first and then 
let me touch on the so-called joint items 
where the two Houses may voice differ- 
ences. 

Let me direct the attention of the 
Senate to the item which we familiarly 
call clerk hire. There has been in 
recent years a considerable amount of 
difficulty experienced by the Senators 
from the larger States in coping with 
the workload which they face. They 
have felt the need for more assistance 
and have asked the committee to come 
to their aid. We have considered 
various formulas and have agreed that 
the top six States in population should 
receive an increase. This will result in 
the addition of 16 positions at a basic 
salary of $3,000 and will cost $121,520 
per annum, 

Probably at no point have we had more 
discussion, nor have we had more con- 
cern, than in the matter of police pro- 
tection for the Capitol Hill area. All of 
us have been upset over the crimes of 
violence which have befallen people in 
this area. Our female assistants have 
been molested on several occasions when 
they have been en route to, or in, the 
parking lots after working hours. 

We have added $186,000 over the 
House allowance to provide for eight ad- 
ditional Metropolitan Police officers— 
eight on the Senate side and eight on 
the House side. Six of these men shall 
be Canine Corps specialists. We are 
determined to make this area safe for 
our own people, as well as the many 
tourists who come here. Frequently 
visitors come to the Capitol Grounds in 
the evening to view the Dome under 
lights and few realize the risk they are 
taking. We intend to make this a safer 
area for these after-hour pilgrimages. I 
have treated this as a Senate item. If 
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this item is in conference we feel that 
the House is at liberty to accept or re- 
ject these additional positions, 

Turning to the joint items, several 
claim our particular attention. The 
items of the Architect of the Capitol re- 
ceived much attention, particularly in 
the area of the maintenance of the 
Grounds. We wish to have better use 
made of the men assigned to this work 
and that there be less compartmenting 
of assignments. We have added $75,000 
over the House for this purpose. The 
total appropriation we suggest is 
$740,000. 

This year the Government Printing 
Office sought an appropriation of $46.7 
million for the construction of a modern 
printing plant in the vicinity of Bolling 
Field. The authorization for this build- 
ing was late and was put in the hands 
of the Committee on Public Works of 
each House to approve the building. 
This matter and the need for it was not 
debated in the Congress, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this is the first time it has 
been an issue on the floor of the Senate. 
I must confess I have been reluctant on 
this matter for several reasons. We 
heard testimony from Mr. Sommer of 
the printing industry, who opposed the 
new building. He gave convincing testi- 
mony that the industry was on the verge 
of a tremendous revolution which would 
make our old linotype and heavy presses 
out of date. If this equipment comes in 
the near future, it will mean that much 
of our work will be automated and fewer 
machines and men can do much more 
printing than ever possible in the past. 
The industry contends we should stay 
where we are and see what the future 
holds, Finally, the committee decided to 
grant the sum of $2.5 million to permit 
the study of the type of building that 
might be needed and to look into where 
this building might be located. 

Finally, I should comment on one joint 
item which falls in the general provisions 
of the bill and has to do with the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. The House, at the 
urging of Congressman BOLTON, at- 
tempted to set up a system by which the 
work of the Architect of the Capitol could 
be audited by the General Accounting 
Office. Accordingly, we propose here an 
amendment to the Budget and Account- 
ing Procedures Act of 1950 which puts 
the Architect of the Capitol under the 
Same control as one of the departments 
or agencies of the executive branch of 
the Government. In addition, we pro- 
vide that the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House shall publish 
quarterly, instead of annually, all of the 
payments made by those offices. I feel 
that we have reached a fair and good 
result in bringing a change which we and 
the House felt was needed. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
this is a carefully prepared bill and de- 
Serves the support of all Senators. Not 
only does it take care of the needs of the 
legislative branch, but it attempts to 
make clear the kind of stewards we are 
in the spending of the money we vote for 
ourselves—this is a worthy goal. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to commend 
the chairman and the members of the 
subcommittee for the work they have 
done. I was pleased to note that the 
basic clerical allowance has been in- 
creased for some of the larger States. 
Those of us who are members of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice have discussed this question on many 
occasions. We think that Members of 
this body from States with the larger 
occupations should be allowed that 
greater increase. I am glad to see that 
the committee has done it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. It seemed only logical and reason- 
able to acknowledge that Senators rep- 
resenting States, for example, with pop- 
ulations of over 17 million would require 
more office help to handle the mail and 
other duties. 

They have been allowed approximately 
two additional staff members each. The 
number could be more if those employees 
were paid at a lower rate. One addi- 
tional staff member was allowed to Sena- 
tors from States with a population below 
17 million and above 10 million. The 
next step would have been 2 million be- 
low that, so that was a logical breaking 
point. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill as 
amended and reported by the committee 
is now being considered as original text. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1145, and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 33, to strike out lines 10 through 
16, as follows: 

SELECTION OF SITE AND GENERAL PLANS AND 
DESIGNS OF BUILDINGS 

For necessary expenses, for site selection 
and general plans and designs of buildings 
for the Government Printing Office, pursuant 
to the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 
U.S.C. 602 et seq.), $2,500,000, to be available 
for transfer to the General Services Admin- 
istration. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment eliminates the $2,500,000 
which is provided in the bill as a down 
payment on a new Government Printing 
Office. This item calls for what I would 
call another multimillion dollar Wash- 
ington white elephant. As a former 
president of a small printing plant and 
as one who has been in the printing busi- 
ness for some time, I can see no justifica- 
tion for this outlay. It amounts to a 
substantial additional cost to the tax- 
Payers at a time when we are already 
running significant budget deficits. 

This $2.5 million is a downpayment 
on at least a $47.2 million cost. We can 
count on spending a great deal more 
than that, on the basis of past experi- 
ence. 
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Virtually no consideration has been 
given to the technical feasibility of this 
new printing plant. Remarkable new 
methods of printing are just becoming 
available. They are revolutionizing the 
printing industry. They will permit far 
more effective use of the present Gov- 
ernment facilities, 

The printing industry has provided 
persuasive evidence that it is far cheaper 
to modernize an existing plant than to 
construct new buildings. No private 
printing firm would find it profitable to 
abandon an existing plant and move lock 
stock and barrel into a new building 
under the conditions the Government 
plans. 

Private printing is one of the most 
efficient industries in our economy. It 
15 very competent. Margins are extreme- 

low. 

Recently there has been extreme em- 
phasis on automation. Private industry 
is moving very rapidly into automation, 
with the result that there have been 
great savings. This is the kind of indus- 
try which Government, for many rea- 
sons, is bound to lag behind. 

I feel we should increase substantially 
the amount of subcontracting the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office does with pri- 
vate industry. At any rate, we ought to 
have a comprehensive study of subcon- 
tracting before we go into something as 
expensive as is proposed. 

Those who favor this newest white 
elephant allege that the present GPO 
operation, in a multistoried building, is 
inefficient, Yet if more subcontracting 
were done and new processes and other 
technological advances were taken ad- 
vantage of, the rush printing, which of 
course must be done by Government, 
could be done on one floor in the existing 
building. 

There is a great deal wrong with the 
estimates of savings involved in the 
building. The cost estimates omit the 
cost of interest on the $47,500,000 which 
is going to be required. I have checked 
this matter with the Appropriation Com- 
mittee staff. This is an oversight. And 
since the Government must borrow and 
pay interest on every nickel of this huge 
sum, it is a whopping cost. Any private 
entrepreneur or businessman who was 
raising this money would of course in- 
clude the cost of the money, which is 
ofen a large part, and often the major 
part, of the cost. Im this case, since 
about $50 million is involved, and the 
Government pays 4 percent for its 
money, it will cost the Government $2 
million to begin with, at least. Over the 
life of the borrowing, if will cost an aver- 
age of at least $1 million, on the basis 
of any kind of amortization. 

In the second place, there is no allow- 
ance, as pointed out in next to the last 
paragraph of the letter from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, for renovating the 
building. In other words, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office would move out of 
the building and assume the renters 
would be there ready to take over the 
building without any renovation. I am 
sure that renovation would be required, 
but not a penny is allowed for it, al- 
though the cost would be great and 
possibly very great. 
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It is said that if the Government 
moves out of this building, the $150,000 
cost of modernizing the elevators will be 
saved. Obviously, if this building is to 
be used for any purpose at all it will be 
necessary to modernize the elevators, 
which now serve a printing establish- 
ment, not an office building or any other 
kind of purpose for which they would be 
used. 

I believe that the experience we have 
had over the years with Government 
buildings should make us very careful 
about making a downpayment on a build- 
ing until we have all the evidence. 

As was brought out previously, the 
cost of the new House Office Building 
varies, depending on how much cost 
one wishes to allow for it, between $86 
and $122 million. This afternoon my 
staff received an estimate of $131 million 
as the cost of the new House Office 
Building. When it was originally au- 
thorized, it was said the cost would be 
$64 million. In other words, the cost is 
now approximately 30 to 100 percent 
more than was originally authorized. 

The cost of the New Senate Office 
Building originally was estimated at $20 
million. Eventually the cost was more 
than $26 million, or an increase of about 
30 percent. 

The cost of the Dulles Airport—and 
this is the most flagrant example that 1 
have seen—was originally estimated at 
$12 million; then $25 million. The cost 
now is $108 million, and eventually the 
estimate is that it will cost more than 
$180 million. 

No matter what assumptions we make, 
we can appreciate the fact that before 
the new GPO building is finished, it will 
cost at least $60 million or $70 million, 
and perhaps much more than that. 
This is not being ungenerous; it is being 
realistic, based on the experience we 
have had. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Ido not wish to 
engage in a long discussion on this sub- 
ject. The Senator says we ought not to 
go ahead with this matter until we know 
the exact cost. What we are trying to 
do now with the $24 million, which, 
while it is a large amount, is not too 
large, is to determine the site and to 
spend a little money for an architect, 
to find out what the general situation is 
and what the cost may be. Then we 
may decide whether we wish to go ahead 
with the building. We are trying to do 
what the Senator has said we should do. 
We are trying to find out what the exact 
cost will be before we proceed with the 
building. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is a 
very able member of the Appropriations 
Committee, with a great deal more ex- 
perience than I have had. Neverthe- 
less, the fact is that once we make the 
$24 million downpayment, we are vir- 
tually certain sure to go all the rest of 
the way to $47 million and more. I 
challenge any Senator to cite any cases 
in the history of our Government when, 
after the Government had made a down- 
payment of this size, the project was 
killed. If some unforeseen event should 
take place, some emergency, or dire ne- 
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cessity, it is possible that it would be 
withdrawn. The chances are 99 to 1 
that once we pass the appropriation bill 
this evening, the $4744 million will be 
appropriated. On the basis of our ex- 
perience, it will not be just 847% mil- 
lion, but much more than that 

Mr. President, I am about through 
with my presentation. Before I sum up, 
I should like to announce that I shall 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment and persist until I get it. I 
believe the Senate will be able to vote 
in a few minutes. I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator in charge of the bill will 
be able to handle the matter rather 
quickly. However, I serve notice that I 
shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment. I hope Senators will re- 
main in the Chamber, because we shall 
be able to vote in a few minutes. I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
question that anyone who is familiar with 
the building of a printing building or any 
business would ask is, Is this huge invest- 
ment of $50 million in line with what pri- 
vate industry would invest for this vol- 
ume? 

This question has been considered by 
the printing industry. Their experts 
say that, using industry figures, for the 
$82 million which the GPO produces and 
is expected to produce, it would justify a 
building investment of $10 million, not 
$20 million or $30 million or $40 million 
or $50 million, and certainly not the $60 
million or $70 million which, on the basis 
of our experience with these matters, this 
building is likely to cost. 

This is a point which Members of the 
Senate should keep in mind, because as 
we look around the Capital, and look 
within a few square miles of where we 
are, we can see investment after invest- 
ment which is wholly and totally unreal- 
istic and wasteful, based on any kind of 
private experience. 

The only way in which we can turn the 
tide is to obtain a realistic estimate from 
architects and tell them that is it, they 
can spend no more. We are not building 
another Capitol or an ornate kind of 
building, which will be visited by leaders 
of the world. We are supposed to be 
building a printing plant, which, I 
understand, will be quite a distance from 
the Capitol. It will be at least a couple 
of miles away. 

For us to spend five times as much 
as the industry says it would spend, it 
seems to me, is very unreasonable and 
unrealistic. Frankly, the printing in- 
dustry vehemently objects, with virtual 
unanimity, not only among the entre- 
preneurs and businessmen, but the 
unions, too. I believe they do so with 
good reason, because they think the pro- 
posal is unsound. 

Mr. President, to summarize before 
the decision is made for a new printing 
office, we should wait until we have a 
realistic cost estimate of $10 million or 
less. We ought to be firm and insist 
that it is in that area. In the second 
place, we should determine in detail the 
most efficient possible use of the old 
building with modern machinery, and 
how much can be used. Anyone fa- 
miliar with these matters knows that 
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one does not make his printing saving by 
the bricks and mortar of the building, 
but by presses and linotypes, and by 
using the latest computers. It is equip- 
ment that saves money. We must ob- 
tain a more realistic estimate of the full 
cost of the move, including the renova- 
tion of the old building. That has been 
completely ignored. Another consid- 
eration is the interest cost of the money 
the Government must borrow to build 
the building. That has been left out 
entirely. That is certainly a consid- 
eration. Also, we must consider, but 
have not, the prospect of additional sub- 
contracting by the GPO. I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

If there are not enough Senators in 
the Chamber, I shall suggest the absence 
of a quorum. When a quorum is pres- 
ent in the Senate, I shall ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask for the yeas and nays on his 
amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
observe the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
my amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
considered a budget estimate in the 
amount of $46,723,000 for a new build- 
ing for the Government Printing Office, 
and has included in the bill 82% million 
for the selection of a site and general 
plans and designs of the building, as ex- 
plained by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The Public Printer testified before the 
committee that the existing Government 
Printing Office space is extremely costly 
for their operations in view of the fact 
that so much material must be moved 
from one floor to another during the 
course of the operations and in view of 
the lack of space to store supplies and 
materials. 

The Public Printer made a study of 
this problem and concluded that there 
would be a saving of approximately $3 
million per year if the operations could 
be moved to a new building where the 
production lines would be located on one 
floor. In addition, there would be a sav- 
ing, according to the Public Printer, of 
approximately $142 million per year be- 
cause the General Services Administra- 
tion would move other Government 
agencies into the existing GPO buildings 
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from commercial space, thus saving this 
amount in rental payments. 

That means that Government agen- 
cies in the District of Columbia that are 
now paying rent could move into a Gov- 
ernment building and save that rent. 

It seemed to me that if the figures sup- 
plied by the Public Printer were accurate, 
it would be a great mistake not to con- 
struct a new building, since its cost would 
be amortized in a little over 10 years. 

I requested the Comptroller General 
of the United States, Mr. Joseph Camp- 
bell, to examine into the claims made by 
the Public Printer and to advise the com- 
mittee whether or not there would be 
this savings of approximately 84% mil- 
lion a year. The Comptroller General 
advised me in a letter: 

All the major operating costs of the Print- 
ing Office seem to have been considered in 
preparing the estimate of potential savings, 
and on the basis of our review of the princi- 
pal parts of the estimate, we are generally 
satisfied that the estimates were prepared 
with care within the limits of information 
presently available. 

The following brief summary indicates the 
basis of the principal parts of the savings 
anticipated: 


Reduction of labor costs by han- 
dling materials in production 
areas on one level instead of on 
several levels. A reduction of 47 
percent of present costs is con- 
c Ar 

Reduction in employee costs re- 
quired for production in prospec- 
tive quarters compared with costs 
in quarters presently occupied. 
Reduction enabled by improved 
consolidation and coordination of 


$582, 000 


900, 000 
Reduction of labor costs and other 
expenses related to handling and 
managing paper and materials in 
656, 000 


The paper is now stored at a distance 
of about 15 miles. These huge rolls of 
paper could be taken off the trains and 
stored in the new building, because a 
railroad siding is accessible at three dif- 
ferent sites near and in Washington. 
One is across the river, in Anacostia; 
one is along the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
and one is along the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Two railroad companies have 
offered sites free of cost to the Govern- 
ment, because the railroads would re- 
ceive the benefit of the great amount of 
income that would result from the trans- 
portation of the paper. 

I continue to read from the letter of 
the Comptroller General: 

Reduction in number of elevators 

and elevator operators and re- 

duction of maintenance and 

other elevator and conveyor 


Ut A A Sra $353, 000 
Reduction of guards and cleaning 
personnel and reduced expenses 
of Superintendent of Docu- 

ment's operations 345, 000 

1 2, 836, 000 
Miscellaneous other identified re- 

O AAA —EU 48,000 
Total estimated reduction 

in operating costs.._..... 2, 984, 000 


The rental value of $1.5 million on the 
space presently occupied by the Government 
Printing Office is predicated on there being 
107,209 square feet suitable for office space, 
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594,933 square feet for industrial space, and 
322,874 square feet for storage space. The 
annual rental rates of these space areas, as 
is (before renovation costs), were stated by 
the General Services Administration to be 
$3, $1.50, and $1 a square foot, respectively, 
for a total rental value of $1,537,000. We 
checked the approximate accuracy of the 
space areas and the classifications of space, 
and we received the assurance of a responsi- 
ble General Services Administration official 
that the rental rates provided are reasonably 
conservative under present-day conditions. 


In view of the fact that the Comptrol- 
ler General substantiates the savings fig- 
ures presented by the Public Printer, I 
believe it would be a great mistake not to 
go forward with this building at the pres- 
enttime. 

The primary objection to the construc- 
tion of this building seems to come from 
the printing industry and is based upon 
their fear that with expanded space the 
Public Printer will not continue his pres- 
ent policy of contracting Government 
printing to private plants, or at least not 
to the extent that the private plants now 
receive Government printing. 

I would like to point out that the 
amount of outside purchases of printing, 
based on billings, compared with print- 
ing done by the Government Printing 
Office has steadily risen. In 1960, 41.3 
percent consisted of outside purchases; 
in 1961, 43.1 percent; in 1962, 44.6 per- 
cent; and in 1963, 47 percent. 

The Public Printer has assured me that 
he will continue to buy commercial 
printing wherever possible. 
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I assure the Senate, as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, which has 
primary jurisdiction over this subject, 
that the Public Printer will be required 
to contract for printing in private com- 
mercial plants wherever it is in the best 
interests of the Government. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I, 
too, am a member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. The Public Printer ap- 
peared before the committee, and we 
exacted these figures and promises be- 
fore we ever agreed to having this bill 
brought up. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
am certain that the estimates and figures 
presented by the Senator from Arizona 
are in line with the testimony that we 
received, and are correct. The private 
printers have nothing to worry about 
from the standpoint of the construction 
of a new, modern building for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a comparison 
of Government Printing Office central 
office work with outside purchases from 
1940 through 1963. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE 3.—Comparison of central office work with outside purchases (based on billings) 


1 Estimated. 


l 
including paper 
paper used furnished 
rinting | contractors 
and bindín used in 
printin 
and binding 
$20, 150, 204 |_.-.....--.- 
53, 374, 182 | ! $13, 680, 000 
34, 200, 575 36, 888, 429 
28, 891, 547 35, 750, 212 
31, 783, 919 30, 123, 742 
23, 527, 546 19, 829, 104 
25, 282, 170 17, 537, 886 
32, 763, 327 14, 378, 064 
35, 489, 677 12, 088, 120 
38, 411, 357 15, 142, 374 
„028, 699 38, 410, 129 
53, 057, 767 30, 116, 561 
, 327, 956 28, 006, 245 
42, 873, 310 20, 815, 025 
, 737, 007 22, 824, 250 
40, 750, 931 24, 887, 898 
51, 659, 531 30, 335, 591 
44, 503, 517 31, 706, 638 
48, 838, 685 31, 108, 676 
49, 385, 411 34, 713, 722 
47, 730, 663 36, 202, 398 
58, 127, 624 46, 721, 996 
58, 852, 406 52, 215, 802 


Col. 5. Field 
service 
Col.3. Percent Col. 4. Blank including Col. 6. Total 


of outside paper departmental) amount 
purchases | (no printing) service billed 
office 

tga MOR eal Beye ae gr $20, 150, 204 
20.4 { 2, 572, 389 28, 593, 639 
3 5, 657, 412 46, 690, 344 
51,9 6, 748, 183 77, 837, 187 
55.3 6, 950, 281 | _ 71, 592, 040 
55.2 6, 401, 837 77, 309, 498 
45.7 3, 968, 217 47,224,807 
41.0 4, 855, 460 $5, 334, 238 53, 009, 754 
30,5 5, 639, 949 2, 307, 059 55, 088, 399 
25.4 4, 530, 135 1, 663, 253 53, 771, 185 
28. 3 3, 578, 926 1, 867, 766 59, 000, 423 
43.4 6, 383, 305 3, 563, 521 98, 385, 654 
36, 2 5, 183, 009 4, 164, 815 92, 522, 152 
43.5 6, 044, 707 4, 010, 110 74, 389, 018 
32.7 4, 581, 950 3, 010, 251 71, 280, 536 
33.3 5, 171, 394 3, 528, 403 77, 261, 054 
34.7 7, 216, 194 3, 598, 862 82, 453, 885 
37.0 7, 495, 559 4, 150, 626 93, 641, 307 
41.6 6, 985, 881 3, 970, 150 87, 166, 186 
38.9 6, 588, 229 4, 192, 462 90, 728, 052 
41.3 6, 942, 551 4, 602, 994 95, 644, 078 
43.1 7,566, 508 4, 558, 730 96, 058, 299 
44.6 9, 856, 333 5, 556, 718 120, 262, 671 
47.0 10, 743, 453 5, 291, 051 127, 102, 712 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS USED IN COMPARISON OF CENTRAL OFFICE WORK WITH OUTSIDE PURCHASES 


Col. 1. Centraloffice including paper used in printing and binding: These amounts show billings for work pa 
formed in the GPO central office, including paper and materials in the finished product. Blank paper and field 


service work are not included. 


Col. 2, Outside purchases including paper furnished contractors used in printing and binding: These amounts 
828 billings for work procured from private contractors and includes the cost of paper furnished contractors by the 


Col. 3. Percent of outside purchases: These amounts show the percentage of outside purchases in the totals shown 


for cols. 1 and 2. 


Col. 4. Blank paper (no printing): This represents the charges for plain unprinted paper furnished the Govern- 


ment departmen 


Col. 5. Field service, including departmental service office: Billings for the 5 field offices and the departmental 


service office are included in these amounts. 


Col. 6. Total amount billed: These amounts show the total billings for all work including work procured from 


private contractors, 


1964 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the complete 
text of a letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States relating to 
the savings of $4.5 million, resulting 
from the construction of the new build- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Printing, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
request, we have reviewed certain informa- 
tion made available to us by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to support its conten- 
tion made before your committee that, if 
appropriately designed new quarters are 
built for the Printing Office, its operating ex- 
penses would be reduced by approximately 
$3 million a year and the space it presently 
occupies would have a rental value to the 
General Services Administration of approxi- 
mately $1.5 million a year. 

We were informed that definite building 
plans had not yet been prepared for a new 
Government Printing Office building. Under 
these circumstances the estimating of pro- 
spective production expenses is necessarily 
speculative and to the extent that various 
persons are involved in preparing the total 
estimate the component estimates would be 
influenced by different ideas as to what 
facilities and arrangements are desirable. 
Whether the different views are compatible 
for final planning has not been determined. 

In general, the comparison that indicated 
a potential difference of $2,984,000 between 
annual operating costs in the quarters cur- 
rently occupied and annual operating costs 
if such operations were carried on in the 
prospective quarters, gave principal consid- 
eration to the increased efficiency and co- 
ordination that would be expected if the 
various activities were carried on in quarters 
designed especially with this objective in 
mind. Of special importance would be the 
advantage of production in a single-level 
structure rather than in the present multi- 
story structure. The use of elevators for 
moving materials and products is expected 
to be largely avoided. Also, the expectation 
is that the proposed quarters will be sur- 
rounded with a protective fence thus limit- 
ing entrance to the plant and making pos- 
sible a considerable reduction in the present 
guard force. 

All the major operating costs of the Print- 
ing Office seem to have been considered in 
preparing the estimate of potential savings, 
and on the basis of our review of the princi- 
pal parts of the estimate, we are generally 
satisfied that the estimates were prepared 
with care within the limits of information 
presently available. 

The following brief summary indicates the 
basis of the principal parts of the savings 
anticipated: 


Reduction of labor costs by han- 
dling materials in production 
areas on one level instead of on 
several levels. A reduction of 
47 percent of present costs is 
$582, 000 
Reduction in employee costs re- 
quired for production in pro- 
spective quarters compared with 
costs in quarters presently oc- 
cupied. Reduction enabled by 
improved consolidation and co- 
ordination of work 900, 000 
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Reduction of labor costs and 
other expenses related to han- 
dling and managing paper and 


materials in storage areas $656, 000 
Reduction in number of elevator 

operators and reduction of 

maintenance and other eleva- 

tor and conveyor expenses 353, 000 


Reduction of guards and cleaning 
personnel and reduced expenses 
of Superintendent of Docu- 


ments’ operations 845, 000 

Subtotal. Ie ao an 2, 836, 000 
Miscellaneous other identified 

reduction — 148, 000 


Total estimated reduction 
in operating costs 2, 984, 000 


The rental value of $1.5 million on the 
space presently occupied by the Government 
Printing Office is predicated on there being 
107,209 square feet suitable for office space, 
594,933 square feet for industrial space, and 
322,874 square feet for storage space. The 
annual rental rates of these space areas, as 
is (before renovation costs), were stated by 
the General Services Administration to be 
$3, $1.50, and $1 a square foot, respectively, 
for a total rental value of $1,537,000. We 
checked the approximate accuracy of the 
space areas and the classifications of space, 
and we receive the assurance of a responsible 
General Services Administration official that 
the rental rates provided are reasonably con- 
servative under present-day conditions. 

The costs of renovating the Government 
Printing Office for purposes of the new uses 
have not been determined, 

We trust that the information herein will 
serve your purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. HAYDEN. In view of all of these 
facts, I believe that the committee recom- 
mendation for the construction of a new 
Government Printing Office is sound and 
in the best interests of the Government. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
will not be approved. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
emphasize two points which the Senator 
from Arizona made. First, do I correctly 
understand that the General Accounting 
Office recommended the construction of 
the new Printing Office building? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Second, as I 
understand, if everything were carried 
through as it is recommended by the 
General Accounting Office, the building 
would amortize itself in 10 years. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Third, it will 
not cut down very much, if at all, on out- 
side printing. The printing will be less 
expensive. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are certain 
things which cannot be done by outside 
printers—for example, the printing of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. No private 
1 could undertake that kind of 

ob. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we find that 
the site which has been selected is not 
satisfactory, and the plans will not work, 
we Shall not have to go further in another 
year. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have enough money to make 
a thorough investigation. That is what 
it amounts to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is what it 
amounts to. While it seems like a large 
amount of money to make an investi- 
gation, it certainly is worth while, so 
that we may know where we are headed, 
when the time comes, if we decide to do it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is my belief that 
the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin should be defeated. Isay this not 
because I doubt the sincerity or the study 
which has gone into his presentation and 
his conviction, but because I feel that in 
this instance we are really helping the 
taxpayer by moving in the direction of 
this necessary study, to bring the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office into an operation 
which would be more economical not only 
for the Congress, but also for the country 
as a whole. 

I have checked into this problem very 
carefully. I have talked with the Public 
Printer, because I was concerned about 
the matter. I asked him to come to my 
office so that I might talk with him, in 
company with certain printers who rep- 
resent that important industry and who 
felt that the program might involve the 
opening of a door which might affect a 
certain amount of legitimate printing by 
private industry. 

I am convinced that if this building 
is found feasible, if it is constructed, and 
if the printing goes forward as antici- 
pated by the Public Printer, the private 
printing industry will continue to func- 
tion as it has operated. It will do not 
only a considerable share but an even 
larger share of the printing, and the 
public will be better served. 

That is the reason why I earnestly 
hope that the amendment will not be 
sustained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a minute to summarize 
my position before the vote is taken on 
my amendment. 

Once again, the printing industry has 
gone on record; and on the basis of a 
careful study it states that the amount 
of printing done by the Government 
Printing Office of $82 million a year 
would justify not a $50 million building, 
not a $40 million building, but only a 
$10 million building. 

There is no question that we have not 
made the kind of study which should 
be made, as to how much saving can be 
effected by still using the old building 
but utilizing modern machinery which 
provides virtually 90 percent of the sav- 
ings in the printing industry—as anyone 
who has been in the printing industry 
knows. 

The $47 million cost estimate is not 
an accurate estimate because a reading 
will show that it does not include a nickel 
of the cost of the more than a million 
dollars in interest to construct a $50 mil- 
lion building—more than $2 million in 
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interest to begin with. Oh, how a 
printer or any businessman would enjoy 
being able to raise money at no cost. 
But he cannot; and the Government 
cannot. 

The cost of renovating the old build- 
ing could be ascertained but it has not 
been, yet it was assumed there would 
be no renovation cost. This is ridiculous. 

The argument is made that the build- 
ing would cost $47 million. Every Sen- 
ator knows that it would cost much more 
than that. The distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee has 
used the figure of $46,700,000. That was 
the cost estimated last December. But 
now the cost we are told is already 
$47,287,000. In 6 months it has gone up 
$100,000 a month. All Senators know 
how much it would cost 6 or 7 years from 
now, by the time the building was 
finished. It would cost 30 to 40 percent 
more than is estimated at the present 
time, based upon all the established cost 
of buildings which have been erected in 
the District heretofore. 

Finally, once this 82% million is com- 
mitted, it will not be committed for a 
study. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
Once we commit the $242 million, that 
will be it. There will never be any fur- 
ther argument about it. 

Unless an extraordinary situation de- 
velops, it will mean that we shall be 
spending not $242 million, or $47 mil- 
lion, but $60 to $70 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Rrercorrl, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Encie], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EastLawD], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Encte], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCaArTHY], would each vote “nay.” 
Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER and Mr. MILLER], and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] are 
necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr, BEALL]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote yea,“ and the Senator from Mary- 
land would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 60, as follows: 


[No. 495 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 
Byrd, Va. Hartke Proxmire 
Case Javits Robertson 
Cooper Keating Thurmond 
Curtis Mechem Tower 
Dirksen Morton Williams, Del. 
ck Mundt 
Douglas Prouty 
NAYS—60 
Aiken Fulbright Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Bartlett Gruening Moss 
Bayh Hayden Muskie 
Bennett Holland Nelson 
Bible Hruska Pastore 
Boggs Humphrey Pell 
Brewster Inouye Randolph 
Burdick Jackson Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Cannon Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Carlson Kuchel Smathers 
Church Magnuson Smith 
Clark Mansfield Sparkman 
Cotton McClellan Symington 
Dodd McGee Talmadge 
Edmondson McGovern Walters 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McNamara Yarborough 
Fong Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—21 

Anderson Hill Miller 

Johnston Neuberger 
Eastland Kennedy Pearson 
Engle Lausche Ribicoff 
Goldwater Long, Mo. Russell 
Hart Long, La. Stennis 
Hickenlooper McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 


So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
. gte and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10723) was passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Presiding Officer ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MoN- 
RONEY, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. YounG of North Dakota, and 
Mr. KUCHEL conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1173, H.R, 
10939. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 10939) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations, with 
amendments. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no debate on the bill to- 
night. There will be no further votes. 
When all remarks are completed, it is 
the intention to have the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 


THE ESCALATING WAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor an editorial from 
Aviation Week & Space Technology of 
July 20, 1964, entitled “The Escalating 
War.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ESCALATING WAR 


In the same week that Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara staged a full-scale press 
briefing on his claims to have saved $2.5 bil- 
lion in Defense Department operations dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, bad news from Viet- 
nam confirmed the growing suspicion here 
and abroad that the United States is losing 
the only war that it currently is attempting 
to fight. The contrast between the elaborate 
display of Pentagon bookkeeping and the in- 
creasing casualties in southeast Asia may 
offer a clue as to why history's evaluation of 
Mr. McNamara’s Pentagon service may be 
that he was an efficient storekeeper but a 
poor director of combat operations, 

Despite the continual pronouncements of 
optimism emanating from Mr. McNamara and 
his official spokesmen, there is mounting evi- 
dence that the position of the United States 
and its South Vietnam ally is deteriorating 
under an increased offensive by the Chinese- 
supported Vietcong and Pathet Lao. In what 
was cheerlly hailed 7 months ago as an indi- 
cation that the Communists were losing that 
war, some 1,000 U.S. military personnel were 
withdrawn from Vietnam. Now it is an- 
nounced that an initial increment of 600 
U.S. troops will have to return to that coun- 
try. We suspect that further substantial in- 
creases will be necessary as soon as presi- 
dential campaign politics make it domesti- 
cally palatable. 


VIETNAMESE DESERTIONS 

We find it ironic that Mr. McNamara, in 
the midst of his official cost reduction week, 
announced that the only manner in which 
the high desertion rate from the South Viet- 
nam Army could be stopped was by a sub- 
stantial pay increase, It would appear that 
more spending proved necessary to stem 
Communist gains in Vietnam. 

It is evident that the Chinese Communists 
with their Laotian and North Vietnam allies 
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are pushing hard to force a military decision 
before the U.S, presidential election in No- 
vember clears the way for heavy counter- 
measures. There is little doubt that either 
President Johnson or Senator GOLDWATER, 
once the electorate verdict is registered, will 
move strongly in southeast Asia. Unless the 
Communists can gain control of the critical 
areas in South Vietnam this year they may 
lose their chance forever. 

This is why the kind of war Mr. Mc- 
Namara has been directing in South Vietnam 
is so important and why its lack of current 
success is so critical. 

The war in Vietnam is the second major 
confrontation between the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the United States in Asia. There 
are many significant contrasts between the 
first in Korea and what is now transpiring in 
southeast Asia. In Korea, the United States 
was backed by the United Nations and had 
combat forces of at least 10 nations fighting 
with its troops. In Vietnam, even the al- 
leged allies of SEATO have been conspicu- 
ous by their absence, although the Aus- 
tralians belatedly sent a few military advis- 
ers and a half-dozen Caribou transports. 
In Vietnam, the Communists have employed 
guerrilla tactics and infiltration to avoid the 
consequences of the tremendous air and 
ground firepower used by the United States 
to chew up their massed armies in Korea. 
In Korea, it was eventually possible to de- 
velop the native South Koreans into solid 
combat troops. But it is doubtful if this 
will ever be possible with the Indo-Chinese 
because of their milder temperatment. 


ELECTION YEAR POLICY 


President Johnson has been attempting to 
develop a stronger and more effective policy 
in Vietnam within the limits of election 
year constraints. It is obvious that some- 
thing more than flag-waving tours of the 
rice paddies by General Khanh and Mr. Mc- 
Namara is required. One of the main tasks 
facing President Johnson in southeast Asia 
is convincing the Chinese that he really 
means business and will not shrink from es- 
calating the conflict unless they withdraw. 
The air strike into Communist strongholds 
in Laos by USAF F-100 fighter-bombers was 
intended to demonstrate this determination, 
The deployment of Marines to the Asiatic pe- 
riphery was another effort to make this 
point. But the Chinese Communists are 
used to a few bloody noses and don't scare 
easily. Their recently increased offensive in 
Vietnam indicates that it will take more sub- 
stantial force and determination to swerve 
them from the goal that now appears to be 
so close to their grasp. 

Mr. McNamara's war in Vietnam has been 
a failure. Now President Johnson has turned 
to a combat-tested veteran, Gen, Maxwell 
Taylor, to try his hand from the field in- 
stead of the Pentagon. In the meantime, 
the price of losing the war in southeast Asia 
is rising and the cost of achieving victory 
there also is escalating fast. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the last 
paragraph of the editorial reads: 

Mr. McNamara's war in Vietnam has been 
a failure. Now President Johnson has turned 
to a combat-tested veteran, Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, to try his hand from the field instead 
of the Pentagon. In the meantime, the price 
of losing the war in southeast Asia is rising 
and the cost of achieving victory there also 
is escalating fast. . 


I completely agree with the observa- 
tions and arguments presented in the 
editorial. The editorial was written and 
published prior to the very unfortunate 
decision of this administration to send 
several thousand more American boys to 
South Vietnam, many of whom will un- 
doubtedly die in an unconstitutional war. 
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I am preparing a major speech on the 
war in South Vietnam on the basis of the 
conditions that have developed since the 
behind-the-scenes decision of this ad- 
ministration to escalate the war was con- 
summated. If anyone thinks that the 
war is not being escalated at the present 
time, he could not be more mistaken. It 
is an unfortunate tragedy in American 
foreign policy. I had hoped that the ad- 
ministration would finally come to its 
senses and recognize that it is outside the 
pale of both the Constitution and our 
international law commitments to esca- 
late the war. I intended the major 
speech that I am now preparing to docu- 
ment again the international law obliga- 
tions that the U.S. Government owes not 
only to the people of the United States, 
but also to the people of the world who 
believe in settling disputes that threaten 
the peace of the world by resort to the 
rule of law rather than the jungle law of 
American unilateral military force. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE FAIR 
ALLOCATION OF CRUDE OIL IM- 
PORT QUOTAS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Select Committee on 
Small Business will hold hearings on 
August 10 and 11 on the allocation of 
quotas of crude oil under the mandatory 
oil import program, and the impact of 
such allocations upon small independent 
refiners and on the structure of the oil 
industry. 

These hearings will be a part of a fact- 
finding study which has been in progress 
for 2 years, during which the committee 
has been gathering information in co- 
operation with representatives of indus- 
try and Government departments. The 
preliminary results of the committee 
study were published in its 14th annual 
report filed on July 9, 1964. The com- 
mittee found that the number of com- 
panies owning oil refineries has declined 
nearly 40 percent over the past 13 years 
from 223 to 139, and that the trends dur- 
ing the 5 years of the import program 
have continued to run against the small 
refiner. 

The hearings will present an oppor- 
tunity for further development of infor- 
mation and analysis of the causes and 
possible solutions. I hope that all seg- 
ments of the oil industry will give the 
committee, and through it the Congress, 
their best thinking, so that judgments 
can be reached on the basis of a balanced 
record. Those who have an interest in 
this subject are encouraged to contact 
the committee to indicate whether they 
might wish to make some contribution to 
the study at this time or in the future. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE ACT—MOTION 
TO RECONSIDER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit a motion to reconsider Senate bill 
1666 passed earlier today. Many Sena- 
tors believe that certain sections of the 
bill should be discussed on the floor of 
the Senate. They are not necessarily 
opposed to Senate bill 1666, but I feel 
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that some debate and discussion of cer- 
tain controversial sections of the bill 
would be appropriate. I do not seek im- 
mediate action upon the motion; I 
merely ask that the motion be entered 
and placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota 
will be entered and placed on the 
calendar. 


TRIBUTE TO FREDERICK G. DUT- 
TON—A REMARKABLE PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Frederick G. Dutton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations has 
announced his resignation from that 
position. He has served the executive 
branch—and the Congress—in a truly 
remarkable manner. Members of the 
Congress of both political parties will 
agree, I believe, that his achievements in 
impressing upon the State Department 
the full understanding of the right of the 
Congress to be informed and to be heard 
in the formulation of foreign policy, 
have been truly remarkable. I cast no 
aspersions on the State Department, nor 
upon its dedicated and patriotic career 
officials when I suggest that Fred Dut- 
ton, with his basic grasp of the proper 
role of the legislature in foreign policy, 
has made a significant contribution to a 
more productive, two-way relationship 
beers this body and the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Dutton enjoyed the full confidence 
of the able and distinguished Secretary 
of State Mr. Rusk; and that within it- 
self is a tribute to the good judgment of 
the Secretary. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to 
watch the evolution of this two-way re- 
lationship during Fred Dutton's tenure. 
His insistence upon the duty of the De- 
partment to serve the Congress has im- 
proved the service each of us has been 
able to render constituents, and the way 
in which we have been able to partici- 
pate in the great debates on foreign pol- 
icy. Our criticisms and our constructive 
suggestions—and those of our constitu- 
ents—have been answered, not with 
overly defensive reiteration of the status 
quo, but with constructive and coura- 
geous comment by the Department. We 
have had opened up top-level depart- 
mental consideration of the individual 
problems brought to our attention by 
citizens and to the Department's atten- 
tion by us. Questions and decisions that 
might otherwise have taken months to 
wend their way through the labyrinth of 
Foggy Bottom have been handled quick- 
ly, decisively, and forthrightly. 

From my own special vantage point on 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I have 
watched Fred Dutton’s work with great 
admiration. He has worked tirelessly 
and effectively to counteract the view 
held by some that the legislative body 
is something to be put up with, rather 
than to work with. 

Fred Dutton has been equally effec- 
tive—and for it I give him special credit— 
in defending the State Department and 
the Foreign Service against the un- 
founded criticisms of those who explain 
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away their own frustrations and fears by 
assuming that the universe is one vast 
conspiracy against their little vision of 
what is right. He has courageously and 
vigorously defended the State Depart- 
ment against unfair criticisms and vi- 
cious attacks by the best technique ever 
invented; namely, the truth. 

But of greater lasting benefit to the 
way in which we formulate our foreign 
policy the lines of communication which 
Fred Dutton has helped open and firm 
up between this Hill and the State De- 
partment. I spent one afternoon over at 
the Department of State with Senators 
HICKENLOOPER and PELL, at the instance 
of Fred Dutton, telling its assembled sen- 
ior officers what was wrong with them 
and the Department. I might add we 
received a very good reception. We have 
had new junior officers of the State De- 
partment intern in our offices up here on 
the Hill as part of their training. We 
have seen top-level Department action 
to encourage Department officers to come 
to the Hill and talk frankly with their 
Congressmen. We and our staffs have 
regularly been offered for the first time 
briefings of both a classified and general 
nature up here on the Hill, to help keep 
us in touch with the latest details of 
international affairs. And we have the 
full opportunity at these briefings to 
question freely key policy officials of the 
Department. 

Many of us on the Hill who have had 
the opportunity to work with Fred Dut- 
ton have been impressed by his grasp of 
foreign policy and diplomacy from stra- 
tegic planning to an indivdual immigra- 
tion case. Noted for his energy, common- 
sense—and fearlessness, I might add— 
this outstanding American has been de- 
scribed by some high officials over at 
State as having done as much as any 
other single individual in at least the last 
several decades to close the gap between 
Congress and that Department, and give 
State a full picture of the inescapable 
dramatic side of foreign policy. 

A Californian with long experience in 
private industry, in State Government, 
and of the White House prior to joining 
the State Department, Frederick Dutton 
is a wise choice, and further example of 
President Johnson's quick eye for good 
men. 

President Johnson's choice of Fred 
Dutton as director for the platform com- 
mittee of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, and as director of research and 
information for the Democratic National 
Committee is another example of Lyn- 
don B. Johnson’s outstanding ability to 
find the right man for the most chal- 
lenging assignments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to add my tribute to that of 
the Senator from Minnesota with refer- 
ence to Fred Dutton. Fred Dutton has 
done a very fine job in promoting liaison 
between the State Department and the 
Congress of the United States. I am 
sure those of us who are members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee have been 
particularly aware of the fine, outstand- 
ing job he has done. 
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We have been fortunate over the years 
that I have been a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee—this is true 
of both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations—in having very fine liaison 
men between the State Department and 
the Congress. 

While I regret to see Fred Dutton leave 
his post, I know he moves to fields of 
greater activity—activities he feels are 
such that he can make a contribution 
to them. 


A NEW DEMOCRAT—ANGELA LORI 
SCHOTT, GRANDDAUGHTER OF 
SENATOR HARTKE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate adjourns tonight, I wish 
to note for the Record that we have as a 
Member of this body one of the youngest 
grandfathers in the country. Last eve- 
ning the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana, Mr. VaNcE HARTKE, told me that 
his lovely daughter, Sandra, the wife 
of Larry Schott, gave birth to a lovely, 
sweet little girl, Angela Lori. That was 
at 5:05 a.m. yesterday. The Schotts are 
students at Indiana University in Bloom- 
ington. 

Mr. President, we do not always cite 
grandfathers, but when a grandfather is 
only 45 years of age, when he is a U.S. 
Senator, and when he has every reason 
to be so proud of his wonderful family, 
I take this brief moment to congratulate 
Senator HARTKE. 

I congratulate his daughter, his son- 
in-law, and the new Democratic voter. 
I serve warning upon our Republican 
friends that in case we fail to convince 
anyone, we intend at least to increase the 
population in a manner that will assure 
continuing victory for us in the trying 
years ahead. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Do we not hold as 
a Democratic tenet that recruitment of 
youth is one of the most important bul- 
warks of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. A few moments ago I was priv- 
ileged to address a fine gathering of 
young people meeting in the courtyard 
of the Old Senate Office Building under 
the auspices of the Young Citizens for 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

I was happy to note that they were 
filled with happy enthusiasm rather than 
growling complaints. I was happy also 
to note the great joy of the occasion as 
compared with some of the utterances 
and sounds, strange and weird as they 
were, that I heard from San Francisco 
only a few weeks ago. This was a re- 
freshing experience for me. As the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has just indicated, 
we always look forward, first, to the un- 
derstanding, the dedication and the com- 
mitment of the young people, and their 
active support in political elections. 

We shall have to wait a little while 
for Miss Angela Lori Schott to be an 
active Democratic voter, but I assure the 
Senate that her first words will be some 
tribute to the Democratic Party and its 
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leadership. After all, she has a great 
Democratic grandfather. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I join the Senator 
from Minnesota in extending congrat- 
ulations to our friend, VANCE HARTKE, 
and his entire family upon this new re- 
cruit to the Democratic cause and to 
their family. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO SENATOR 
INOUYE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
notice present in the the Chamber our 
esteemed colleague from Hawaii, Senator 
INOUYE. When I was speaking of grand- 
fathers, I forgot to mention a new father, 
too. There is a new Daniel K. Inouye— 
Junior—who has been enrolled in the 
Young Citizens for Lyndon B. Johnson. 

I am so pleased I can make this an- 
nouncement, as the father was too mod- 
est to do it. He is still somewhat under 
the effects of paternal shock. But, as 
an oldtimer, a grandfather twice, a 
father of three sons and a daughter, I 
can make this announcement without 
any emotion whatsoever, Senator. I am 
pleased to do so. I congratulate him and 
his lovely wife. 


FINE PUBLIC SERVICE OF FRANK 
HOFFMANN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate concludes its business, on 
a very serious note, I call the attention 
of the Nation, through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, to a fine example of pub- 
lic service and of compassionate care 
extended by a fellow citizen. 

I notice in this morning's Washington 
Post, Tuesday, July 28, 1964, on page B-2, 
a picture and a caption. The picture 
shows a swimming pool, a child, and a 
man. The caption reads, “He Pools His 
Resources for Children.” The story un- 
der the caption reads: 

Every Monday this summer, neighborhood 
teenagers clean Frank Hoffmann’s pool and 
prepare it for an invasion of youngsters from 
Children’s Convalescent Hospital. Hoffmann, 
of 6602 Karlson Court, Hyattsville, has turned 
his private pool into an extension of Chil- 
dren’s Convalescent Hospital as a living me- 
morial to his wife who died recently and 
first had the idea. 


Iknow Mr. Hoffmann. He is affection- 
ately known by many of us in Congress 
as “Nordy” Hoffmann. He is legislative 
representative of the United Steel 
Workers of America, one of the great free 
trade unions. Our friend “Nordy” lost 
his lovely wife only recently. She was a 
friend of our family. Mr. Hoffmann is a 
longtime personal friend. 

I think it is a wonderful tribute to the 
Hoffmanns that in the days prior to the 
death of Mrs. Hoffmann this couple 
talked about what could be done as a sort 
of living memorial that would be helpful 
to the community. 

Very shortly the Senate will have be- 
fore it the District of Columbia ap- 
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propriation bill. One of the items in that 
appropriation bill will be money for the 
Children’s Hospital. Here we see a fine 
citizen who, because of love of his beloved 
wife, and affection for children, makes 
available the swimming pool in his home 
to children who are ill, children who 
need physical rehabilitation, children 
who need care and attention. 

This is the way a civic-minded person, 
a good person, can aid and assist public 
institutions in the care of the sick and 
in the healing of the sick. 

I was about to write Mr. Hoffmann a 
letter about this matter, but I decided I 
would say something about it in the Sen- 
ate, only because it represents an act of 
kindness and goodness. 

I have heard many speeches about 
riots, tribulations, tension, looting, the 
need for and the use of police, and ex- 
pressions of violence that I thought it 
might be rather good on occasion just to 
put into the Record one example, of 
which there are millions, to be sure, of 
acts of kindness and of goodness. 

There are more good things happening 
in the world than there are bad things. 
There are more people who seek to live 
in peace than those who seek to live in 
turmoil, tension, and disorder. 

I believe that we can appeal to the 
goodness of people, and that people will 
do better things as a result. 

So I salute this fellow citizen. It is 
a little thing in terms of the great, mass 
movements that take place in the world, 
great projects that governments and in- 
stitutions authorize and develop; but it 
is a significant contribution by an indi- 
vidual. These individual acts need to 
be heralded and praised as much as 
great projects of governments and cor- 
porations and other institutions. 

When we lose our respect for the acts 
of goodness and the acts of courage and 
the acts of kindness on the part of in- 
dividuals, we shall have lost the real 
spirit of this country. 

The picture in the paper and the little 
story relating to the picture is one of a 
man who loved his wife so much that 
he now gives his time and resources to 
the love of children, the children of a 
hospital, without regard to color. This 
act deserves some special attention. 
That is why I took the time of the Senate 
to note it in the RECORD. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following additional reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments: 

HR. 10199. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
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lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1247). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 2905. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner General for United 
States participation in the Canadian Uni- 
versal and International Exhibition, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 1248); 

H.R. 7419. An act to authorize the con- 
clusion of agreements with Mexico for joint 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
emergency flood control works on the lower 
Colorado River, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 13 of the 1944 Water Treaty 
with Mexico, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1249); and 

H.R. 11754. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1250). 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
ANDERSON) (by request), introduced a 
bill (S. 3039) to amend the Water Re- 
sources Research Act of 1964 in order to 
eliminate a provision making certain as- 
sistance under such act conditional upon 
approval thereof by committees of the 
Congress; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 
ON ETHICS IN FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1152) 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and ask to have printed and to 
lie on the table for 1 week, for additional 
cosponsors, an amendment which I in- 
tend to propose to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 187, the Dirksen joint resolution, 
approved by the Senate yesterday in 
connection with the creation of a Joint 
Commission on Ethics for the House and 
ourselves. 

The proposed amendment would add 
title II to the Dirksen joint resolution, to 
create a General Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress—in other words, 
anew La Follette-Monroney Commission. 

The amendment is presently cospon- 
sored by Senators BARTLETT, GRUENING, 
DOUGLAS, CASE, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Morse, Young of Ohio, CHURCH, PROX- 
MIRE, MUSKIE, KEATING, MCCLELLAN, 
NEUBERGER, NELSON, Moss, BAYH, MET- 
CALF, HUMPHREY, and ScorrT. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may lie on the desk for 5 
days, for additional cosponsors to have 
an opportunity to join. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment will be held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 
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AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY 
ACT—REFERENCE OF BILLS TO 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, two 
bills to amend the Bankruptcy Act have 
been on the Senate Calendar for some 
time now. These bills are H.R. 394 and 
H.R. 3438. 

It is my understanding that an opin- 
ion of the Finance Committee has been 
requested before final action is taken on 
these bills. It is most important that 
action be taken on these bills as soon as 
possible. I, therefore, move that these 
two bills be referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee for an advisory opinion in the 
hope that they will be reported back to 
5 0 Senate within 15 days from this 

ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 823, TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE APPELLATE 
REVIEW OF SENTENCES IMPOSED 
IN CRIMINAL CASES ARISING IN 
THE DISTRICT COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I wish to 
announce that hearings will be held by 
the subcommittee on S. 823. 

S. 823 provides that persons convicted 
of criminal offenses and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a term of 5 years or 
more, May appeal to the U.S. court of 
appeals upon the ground that the sen- 
tence is excessive. The appellate court 
may reduce the sentence imposed by the 
district court to any lawful sentence 
which it deems appropriate if the sen- 
tence imposed was more severe than 
warranted by the circumstances of the 
case. 

The hearings are scheduled for August 
6 and 7, 1964, at 10 a.m. in Room 6200, 
New Senate Office Building. Any per- 
son who wishes to testify or submit 
statements pertaining to the bill should 
communicate with the Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 7 
o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, July 29, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 28, 1964: 

Harry C. McPherson, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to bé an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Lucius D. Battle, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JuLy 28, 1964 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Corinthians 3: 9: For we are labour- 
ers together with God. 

Most merciful and gracious God, who 
art the source and inspiration of every 
noble desire, may we now be drawn into 
that unity of spirit which makes the do- 
ing of Thy will the supreme goal of all 
our aspirations. 

We humbly confess that our aims and 
ambitions are frequently so low vaulted 
and we are primarily concerned with that 
which is temporal and transient. 

Help us to recognize the sanctity and 
sacredness of our high vocation as part- 
ners with Thee and with one another in 
promoting and preserving the welfare 
and happiness of all mankind. 

May our President, our Speaker, and 
our chosen Representatives be richly 
blessed with the skill and art of states- 
manship and diplomacy and be endowed 
with that faith which never wavers and 
that courage which never falters. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


TO AMEND THE ALASKA OMNIBUS 
ACT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2881), an act 
to amend the Alaska Omnibus Act to 
provide assistance to the State of Alaska 
for the reconstruction of areas damaged 
by the earthquake of March 1964 and 
subsequent seismic waves, and for other 
purposes, with a House amendment 
thereto, insist upon the House amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
O’Brien of New York, Rivers of Alaska, 
RoYBaL, KYL, and ABELE. 


PERMISSION TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOUSING OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 

of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 

Rarns], I ask unanimous consent that 

the Subcommittee on Housing of the 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

may sit while the House is in session 
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during general debate today and tomor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 2 OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Mutter], I ask unanimous consent 
that Subcommittee No. 2 of the Commit- 
tee on Small Business may sit while the 
House is in session today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire of 
the distinguished majority leader fur- 
ther as to this request? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, that Subcommittee No. 2 of the 
Committee on Small Business may sit 
during general debate today. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SIM CAR- 
MAN, ATTORNEY AND PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
oustanding attorney, an indefatigable 
public servant, and a personable and 
warmhearted human being passed away 
on July 19. 

The death of Sim T. Carman was in- 
deed a heavy personal loss to all who 
knew him, and without doubt, his pass- 
ing left a considerable loss to the Federal 
Government. 

As a former county attorney in Okla- 
homa myself, I appreciated the fine work 
Mr. Carman did as county attorney in 
Osage County, Okla., from 1935 to 1948. 
Both.in the private practice of law in 
Pawhuska and as county attorney there, 
Sim Carman was greatly respected by 
the members of the legal profession and 
admired by the community at large. 

In 1948, Mr. Carman came to Wash- 
ington as an attorney with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Here again he dis- 
played his great qualities of integrity and 
thoroughness in public service. 

He was assigned to the Indian Claims 
Section of the Lands Division at the Jus- 
tice Department and his job was to de- 
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fend the Government in cases filed by 
Indian tribes against the United States. 
He soon acquired a reputation as a fair, 
but vigorous defender of the interests of 
the U.S. Government, in a Department 
which bears a heavy responsibility at 
all times. 

The excellence of his work was recog- 
nized by several promotions in the De- 
partment and in 1959 Attorney General 
William Rogers personally presented him 
with an award for sustained superior per- 
formance. 

My deepest sympathy is extended to 
his wife, Mrs. Jewel Carman, and to his 
daughter, Nancy. They can be comfort- 
ed in this time of grief in the knowledge 
that Sim Carman lived a good life and 
contributed much to his fellow man and 
these are the things which will live on 
as a testimonial to him. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 189] 
Am Osmers 
Avery Green, Oreg. Passman 
Baker Harris Pilcher 
Baring Harvey, Mich. Powell 
Healey 
Bennett, Mich. Hébert St Germain 
olton, Hoffman Sheppard 
Oliver P Hull a 
Bow Jones, Mo Teague, Tex. 
Buckley Karth Thompson, La. 
Clausen, Kee Thompson, N. 
Don H. Kilburn ‘oll 
Curtis Landrum Van Deerlin 
Davis, Tenn Lankford Van Pelt 
Dawson Wallhauser 
Diggs Lloyd illiams 
Dingell Martin, Mass. Willis 
can Mathias Wison, Bob 
Evins Morrison Wilson, 
Flynt Morse Charles H. 
Fulton, Tenn. Nedzi 
G 0 Norblad 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 372 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
xo Jit under the call were dispensed 

th. 


TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL WIL- 
DERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 804, Rept. No. 1603), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 9070) 
to establish a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System for the permanent good of the 
whole people, and for other purposes. After 
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general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs now in the bill and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the five-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
HIGHWAYS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10503) to 
authorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967 for the construction 
of certain highways in accordance with 
title 23 of the United States Code, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto and consider the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “$3,000,000” and 
insert: 89,000, 000“. 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “$3,000,000” and 
insert: 89,000,000“. 

Page 4, after line 5, insert: 

“(d) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 205 of title 23, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: Funds avail- 
able for forest development roads and trails 
shall be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to pay for the costs of construction and 
maintenance thereof, including roads and 
trails on experimental and other areas under 
Forest Service administration.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FALLON moves to concur in Senate 
amendment No. 1 with an amendment, as 
follows: Strike out “$9,000,000” and insert 
in lieu “$7,000,000”. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment. It reduces by some $2 million a 
year the Senate figure for the public 
domain highway program as a saving of 
$4 million over the Senate bill. The 
House figure for 1966 and 1967 was $3 
million each. The Senate increased it to 
$9 million each. This is a compromise 
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between the two by reducing it to $7 mil- 
lion each. 

This adds only $8 million to a bill that 
carries authorization of $1,283 million. 
This $8 million increase I think is justi- 
fied as a compromise between the two 
bills without going to conference. I think 
it can be fully justified particularly in 
view of the necessity for immediate ac- 
tion on this if State apportionments 
are to be made in time to prevent holding 
up the program, and, therefore, I support 
the motion. 

This is the only matter in controversy 
in any way between the House and 
Senate, is that correct? 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CRAMER. In this regular 2- 
year authorization bill for Federal aid 
to highways, which exceeds $2 billion, 
we are increasing it $8 million over a 
2-year period, requiring the Senate to 
reduce it by $4 million, which I think is a 
reasonable compromise. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Maryland if the Senate 
ainendments and the amendments that 
may be proposed by the gentleman are 
germane to this bill? 

Mr. FALLON. Yes, they are. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in Senate amend- 
ment No. 2, with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FALLON moves to concur in Senate 
amendment No. 2 with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out “$9,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$7,000,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in Senate amend- 
ment No. 3. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


CATALINA PROPERTIES, INC. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2262) for 
the relief of Catalina Properties, Inc., 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after “That” insert “, in ac- 
cordance with the findings of fact of the 
United States Court of Claims in the case 
of Catalina Properties, Inc. v. The United 
States, Congressional No. 12-60 decided 
July 18, 1962,”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objecion. 
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The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICE OF THE PRESIDENT, AND 
CERTAIN INDEPENDENT AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10532) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1576) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10532) “making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, the 
Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 11 and 12. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 4, 6, and 16; and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$76,550,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$271,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$85,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken, amended to 
read as follows: 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For n expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service, not otherwise provided for, 
including executive direction, administra- 
tive support, and internal audit and se- 
curity; hire of passenger motor vehicles; and 
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services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), and of 
expert witnesses at such rates as may be 
determined by the Commissioner; $15,850,- 
000. 


“REVENUE ACCOUNTING AND PROCESSING 


“For necessary expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service for processing tax returns, 
and revenue accounting; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), and of expert witnesses at such 
rates as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner, including not to exceed $17,500,000 
for temporary employment; $148,800,000. 


“COMPLIANCE 


“For necessary expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service for determining and es- 
tablishing tax liabilities, and for investiga- 
tion and enforcement activities, including 
purchase (not to exceed two hundred twenty- 
five for replacement only, of which one hun- 
dred fifty for police-type use may exceed by 
$300 each the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year) and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; and services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), and of expert 
witnesses at such rates as may be determined 


by the Commissioner; $418,350,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 14: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “'$596,500,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$199,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 3, 5, 
8, and 13. 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 
Orro E. PASSMAN, 
GEORGE H. MAHON, 
JOHN R. PILLION, 
Srl. ro O. CONTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
E. L, BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10532) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Customs 
Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $76,550,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $76,- 
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000,000 as proposed by the House and $77,- 
100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Bureau of the Mint 


Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $9,980,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $9,380,000 as proposed by 
the House, 

Amendment No. 3: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The House managers will offer a mo- 
tion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 4: Deletes House lan- 
guage, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The House managers will offer a 
motion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 6: Deletes House lan- 
guage, as proposed by the Senate. 

Coast Guard 


Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $271,100,- 
000 for operating expenses instead of $270,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $272,- 
200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The House Managers will offer a mo- 
tion to concur with an amendment designed 
to provide schooling allowances at the same 
rate in various areas as is allowed by the 
Defense Department agencies in the same 
areas, 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $85,000,000 
for acquisition, construction, and improve- 
ments, instead of $80,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $90,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Internal Revenue Service 

Amendment No. 10: Restores language as 
proposed by the House relating to the opera- 
tion of the Service; and permits the pur- 
chase of 225 passenger motor vehicles as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of 276 as pro- 
posed by the House, of which 150 may be 
police type. 

Amendments Nos. 11 and 12: Delete Senate 
language relating to revenue accounting and 
processing, and compliance. 

Amendment No. 13: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The House Managers will offer a mo- 
tion to permit up to 2½ percent transfer 
among appropriations made to the Internal 
Revenue Service. The conferees are agreed 
that this transfer provision shall be carried 
only for the fiscal year 1965 due to the re- 
arrangement of the appropriation structure. 

TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $596,500,- 
000 for transportation instead of $595,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $598,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $199,000,- 
000 for facilities instead of $200,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $198,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE IN-—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Bureau of the Budget 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $6,853,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $6,750,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 
OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
GEORGE H. MAHON, 
JOHN R. PILLION, 
SiLvi0 O. CONTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to present the conference report on this 
bill to the House for more than a decade. 
I want to say that this is one of the best 
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reports that I have presented during that 
entire time. 

The House appropriated $6,225,420,000, 
which was a cut of $46,571,000 in the 
budget request. The conference report 
recommends $6,233,273,000, which is only 
$7,853,000 more than the House figure. 
Of that $7,853,000, $6,100,000 is for the 
Coast Guard. Frankly, I think this is 
a good addition. The House will remem- 
ber that we cut the appropriation of the 
Coast Guard for capital outlay for ships 
and other facilities $10 million. The 
Senate restored the $10 million, and we 
compromised on $5 million in the con- 
ference. We also authorized $270 million 
for operations and the conference added 
$1,100,000, which I am sure the Coast 
Guard can spend to good advantage. 

We agreed to an additional $550,000 
for the Bureau of Customs. This is to 
take care of additional customs work- 
load at this time. 

It is true our foreign trade and travel 
have greatly increased and this has re- 
sulted in an additional workload for the 
Bureau of Customs. 

The other $600,000 is an item with 
which I do not agree and in which I have 
reluctantly concurred. That is the item 
of $600,000 for the minting of silver 
dollars. 

Very frankly, I do not think that any 
Silver dollars should be minted at the 
present time. We have a tremendous 
shortage of small coins and I feel that 
to take the presses off of the minting of 
small coins and to put them at this time 
ea minting silver dollars would be a mis- 
take. 

In addition to that, the value of the 
Silver in a silver dollar today is more 
than the value of the dollar coin. There- 
fore, I think that no further silver dol- 
lars should be minted until the silver 
content in the dollar coin has been 
reduced. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man has referred to the matter of the 
shortage of coins. Iam sure other Mem- 
bers share my experience. I am receiy- 
ing complaints about the coin shortages 
from banks all over my district and all 
over the State. Can the gentleman in- 
form the House whether there is any im- 
provement in that situation? 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
man there has been a very great im- 
provement and that even greater im- 
provement is now being planned. The 
situation is that we have expanded the 
mints just as far as they could be ex- 
panded, and there will be an increase in 
the manufacture of coins this year. 

But the Bureau of the Mint is now 
working on a plan that will practically 
double the number of new coins that we 
estimated in our bill. 

Mr. JONAS. Of course, the new mint 
being funded in the new bill will not be 
ready for use until next year, but there 
has been a step-up of activity in exist- 
ing mints which is helping to correct this 
shortage. 
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Mr. GARY. They are stepping up the 
activities at the present time which will 
greatly increase the number of coins 
manufactured. When we get the new 
mint, of course, that will solve the en- 
tire problem. 

However, I must be frank and say to 
the gentleman, I do not think the activi- 
ties planned thus far will completely 
solve the problem but they will relieve 
it to a very great extent while the new 
mint is being built. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it true or not true that 
a rather substantial amount of our mint- 
ing facilities are being used to produce 
coins for foreign countries? 

Mr. GARY. It is not true. We are 
not manufacturing any foreign coins at 
the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, as I say, I do not agree 
that it is advisable to resume the mint- 
ing of silver dollars at the present time. 
But when the conferees met, as the 
chairman of the House conferees, I was 
presented with this letter which I would 
like to read into the Recorp at this time. 
A similar letter was handed to the chair- 
man of the Senate conferees. It is from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon- 
orable Douglas Dillon. The letter reads 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 23, 1964. 

The Honorable J. VAUGHAN Gary, 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: In connection with 
the coming conference on Treasury appro- 
priations, there is in disagreement, as you 
know, an item of $600,000 for the manu- 
facture of 45 million silver dollars in fiscal 
1965. I wanted to reemphasize the interest 
of the Treasury Department in securing ap- 
proval of this item. 

While I know you are familiar with our 
problem, I wanted to reassure you that the 
administration feels it important to con- 
tinue the use of the silver dollar, as it is 
one of the six standard coins prescribed by 
law, and is particularly used as an ordinary 
and traditional medium of exchange in 
many Far Western States. Also, use of the 
silver dollar will, to a great extent in the 
West at least, alleviate the heavy demands 
we have had on the quarter and 50-cent 
pieces. This eventually will about balance 
out the use of silver, as the minting of 
enough halfs and quarters to substitute for 
the 45 million silver dollars will take almost 
as much metal for the same end use. 

You are fully aware of the Treasury's 
“crash program” for the minting of some 8 
billion coins this fiscal year, with still high- 
er production planned for fiscal 1966. Un- 
der this program we are acquiring many 
presses from the Department of Defense, 
GSA, and private industry and converting 
them for emergency use, although they will 
not be suitable nor economical on a long- 
range basis. With these presses now, how- 
ever, and the continued purchase of bronze 
and nickel strip, we will be able to produce 
the 45 million silver dollars without cutting 
down on the production of coin of smaller 
denominations. 

Present plans call for the minting of the 
dollars, if approved, at the Denver Mint only, 
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using an old design, and the 1964 date, if 
the bill for that purpose becomes law, as 
we hope will be the case. 

If this item is approved in our appropria- 
tion bill it would be our policy to distribute 
the silver dollars through the Federal Re- 
serve banks in the West where they are used 
as a medium of exchange. We would not 
use them in redemption of silver certificates 
at the Treasury. 

Thank you for your past assistance in 
this matter, and whatever you can do in 
the conference to help secure approval of this 
$600,000 item will be doubly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS DILLON. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I notice that the Secre- 
tary said in his letter the minting of 45 
million silver dollars would not result 
in a curtailment of the stepped up plans 
for minting dimes, nickels, quarters and 
half dollars. Is that the gentleman’s 
understanding? Can the gentleman give 
the House any assurance that the mint- 
ing of the dollars will not add to the coin 
shortage which now exists? 

Mr. GARY. I can only give the gen- 
tleman and the House the assurance of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I be- 
lieve he is a very able and honest and 
conscientious man. I accept his word. 
That is what he says in the letter. 

Mr. JONAS. Is it the opinion of the 
gentleman, who is an expert on this sub- 
ject—that is why I am asking him for 
information—that we can mint these ad- 
ditional silver dollars and at the same 
time increase our minting of other coins 
so as to alleviate the shortage? 

Mr. GARY. I believe that can be done, 
but I must say I do not see how they are 
going to be able to mint silver dollars 
without to some extent cutting down the 
additional output which had been con- 
templated. 

Mr, JONAS. That has worried me. 

Mr. GARY. It is not possible to use 
presses for two purposes at the same time. 

Let me say, however, that they first 
requested funds for 150 million silver 
dollars. We have compromised with the 
Senate on that. Under this bill, as pre- 
sented, funds will be provided for the 
minting of only 45 million. We have cut 
po lia request more than 6634 per- 
cent. 

Mr. JONAS. I merely wish to say, if 
the gentleman will permit, that I am 
informed by some banks in my own dis- 
trict that they are being rationed, and 
have been for some time, and their abil- 
ity to acquire new coins is limited. There 
is a serious and growing shortage which 
concerns them very much indeed. 

Mr. GARY. No one has been more 
concerned with this situation than I have 
been, but I do believe this is a reasonable 
solution to the problem; probably the 
only practical solution available. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I would like to ask 
a question as to whether or not your 
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committee is favorable to this idea that 
seems to be prevalent with the other 
body that the date of coinage, 1964, shall 
be continued ad infinitum. 

Mr. GARY. I am happy to say that 
is not an appropriation question and we 
are very glad to leave the consideration 
of that question to the legislative com- 
mittees and the decision to the Congress. 
We have taken no position whatever on 
that question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. What is the gentleman’s 
understanding as to the annual deficit at 
the present time in the operation of the 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. GARY. As to the actual deficit 
at the present time? 

Mr. GROSS. The annual deficit. 
Yes, the actual deficit in the Post Office 
Department as of the present time. 

Mr. GARY. When you take off the 
public service, to which I have never 
agreed, it is approximately $250 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam afraid the gentle- 
man’s figures are a little low. 

Mr. GARY. If you add the public 
service, it is higher. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand, and I 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman on 
the public service feature. That is sup- 
posed to be some $400 million now. 

Mr, GARY. That is right. Approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. GROSS. That would mean we 
had a deficit before the last pay increase 
bill for the Post Office Department of 
some $200 million to $250 million, as I 
remember it. 

Mr. GARY. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. It must be more than 
that now, because the second stage of the 
last pay increase has gone into effect. 

Mr. GARY. The estimate at the pres- 
ent time is approximately $250 million. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is going to go 
higher. If the gentleman will yield to 
me for another 30 seconds or so, the 
deficit will increase if the Postmaster 
General is going to continue to use money 
out of the public purse and through the 
Post Office Department to take himself 
out to post office dedications, such as the 
one at which he spoke at Athens, Ohio, 
only recently where he made a pure, out- 
and-out political speech. I am going to 
have more to say on that subject, but I 
would suggest to the gentleman that the 
Post Office deficit can only go one way, 
which is up, under those circumstances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 


BERT). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 


self 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriation recom- 
mended in the conference report 18 $35,- 
418,000 below the budget estimate. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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The table is as follows: 
Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office appropriation bill, 1965 
TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Conference action compared with— 
1964 1965 budget 
Item appropriation | estimates | Passed House | Passed Senate aos 
u 
1 — 
Office of the Secretary. $5, 029, 000 +$521, 000 
Bureau of Accounts 34, 800, 000 —1,800, 
Bureau of Customs 72, 485, 000 „065. 000 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing r ee 
Bureau of the Mint: 
Salaries and expenses 7, 500, 000 +2, 480, 000 


Salaries and expenses. 1964 supple- 
Biases e (transfer) 2.222... -.-..|-.- E 
Salaries and expenses, 1964 supple- 
mental “transter) AA ee eee 
nig rene hs 1964 supplemental 
c 
Construction 


tles. 
Plant and equipmen 
Total — II, Post Office De- 


partmen 


Com; tion of the President. 
Pe e House Office. 


Sportal projects- ...--- 

xecutive Mansion and Grounds. 

Bureau of the Budget 

Council of Economic Advisers... 

National Security Council 

rl fund for the President. 
Eee for management improve- 
ATA Rs RTE SE 


Total, title ITI, dora e Office 
of the Presid: 


Tax Court 

Ad Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy 


Total, 


title IV, independent 
agencies. 


6, 055, 766, 000 |!6, 268, 691,000 | 6, 225, 420,000 | 6, 240, 423,000 | 6, 233. 273. 000177, 507, 000 


(+575, 000) (—575, 000) 


+100, 380, 000 | —19, 300, 000 +7, 250, 000 


—35, 418,000 Sr. 853, 000 |—$7, 150, 000 


Estimate for Internal Revenue Service revised downward by H. Doc. 240 and S. Doc. 78. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to my distinguished colleague 
and the ranking member of our sub- 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION]. 

Mr, PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report is a most reasonable re- 
conciliation of the differences between 
the House and the Senate upon the Post 
Office and Treasury appropriations bill. 

The House reduced the budget esti- 
mates for this appropriation by $46,- 
571,000. 


The Senate bill added, or restored, a 
total of $15,003,000. 

The conference adjusted the Senate 
bill by providing a $7,150,000 increase 
over the House appropriation. The Sen- 
ate bill was reduced by $7,853,000. 

After reconciling our differences, the 
bill will provide a net reduction of $38,- 
718,000 from the budget estimate for 
fiscal 1965. 

I submit that the appropriation, repre- 
sented by this conference report, is a 
most reasonable and honorable adjust- 


ment of the differences between the 
House and Senate bills. 
SILVER DOLLARS 

This conference report contains one 
item of unusual interest to many Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Concurrence is recommended of an 
additional $600,000 for the minting of 
45 million silver dollars. 

The agreement of the House conferees, 
upon this item, was based upon a letter 
from Secretary of Treasury Dillon to our 
distinguished chairman, VAUGHAN Gary, 
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dated July 23, 1964. This letter was read 
to the House by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary] earlier. 

In his letter, the Secretary assured us 
that the minting of these silver dollars 
would not reduce the manufacture of 
coins of small denominations. The Sec- 
retary also advised the gentleman from 
“Virginia [Mr. Gary] that these new $1 
coins would be distributed in the Western 
States, where there is a demand for 
these coins to be used as currency. 

I would also like to point out that the 
45 million new silver dollars will require 
about 35 million ounces of silver, or 
about 2% percent of our 1,409 million 
ounces of silver now on hand, This rela- 
tive small amount of silver will not ap- 
preciably affect our silver stock for coin- 
age purposes. 

COINAGE 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to say 
a word about the coin shortages. 

I am sure that other Members of this 
House have received letters from home 
suggesting various methods for alleviat- 
ing the coin shortage. 

I think it should be made clear that 
the prime cause of the coin shortage 
is due to the collection and hoarding of 
coins by collectors, by hobbyists, fadists, 
and by speculators. The abnormal de- 
mand and shortage is not caused by an 
increase in demand in business or in 
the trade for these coins. 

The unforseeable demand for coins 
can be clearly seen by these figures: 

Arthur D. Little Inc., a reputable man- 
agement consultant firm, submitted a 
report to the Bureau of the Mint in Feb- 
ruary 1963. In this report, it forecast 
a need and demand for 3.3 billion coins 
in the calendar year of 1964. Our mints 
produced 4.3 billion coins in fiscal 1964, 
and this proved to be insufficient. 

Our two mints are now expecting to 
produce 8 billion coins for fiscal 1965. 
The Little Co. forecast that there would 
not be a need for this 8 billion coins per 
year until the year 1978—14 years from 
now. This indicates the complete ex- 
traordinary, psychological causes that 
underlies the present coin shortages. 

The mint officials are to be most highly 
commended for the crash program in 
which they are now engaged to increase 
coin production from 4.3 billion in fiscal 
1964 to 8 billion coins in fiscal 1965. 

These are the steps they are taking to 
produce this remarkable increase: 

First. The mint is obtaining and con- 
verting stamping presses from the De- 
fense Department surplus stockpile. 

Second. The San Francisco Mint is be- 
ing reactivated to produce blanks from 
strips. 

Third. Brass and bronze strips are be- 
ing purchased from commercial manu- 
facturers. 

Fourth. New presses are being pur- 
chased out of appropriations contained 
in this bill. 

Fifth. Under pending legislation, the 
1964 date will remain on all coins during 
all of this fiscal year. 

Within this next fiscal year, the pres- 
ent mint facilities are expected to catch 
up with the unprecedented coin demands. 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA MINT 


The newly authorized Philadalphia 
Mint will have a capacity to produce be- 
tween 8 to 10 billion coins annually. 
When this facility is completed, it ought 
to insure a sufficient coinage manufac- 
turing capacity to satisfy our needs for 
the reasonable future. 

It is expected that the new Philadel- 
phia Mint will be in operation 2½ years 
from now—about January 1, 1967. 

The mint officials have taken every 
possible means to facilitate this construc- 
tion. They are waiting upon this bill to 
engage engineers and to enter into firm 
contracts for the land, the design, and 
the machinery. 

Clearance of title for the land is to be 
completed in November 1964. 

A large amount of preliminary plan- 
ning for both the mint building and the 
machinery have been completed. 

Although there may be sporadic short- 
ages, until the new mint begins produc- 
tion, the prospect is that there will con- 
tinue to be sufficient coins produced to 
meet the needs of business and our people 
for coins. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. Surely. 

Mr. GROSS. When the bill was pre- 
viously before the House was not the 
House at that time told that there was 
not the capacity to mint silver dollars? 

Mr. PILLION. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, when and how was it sud- 
denly discovered that there was the 
capacity? 

Mr. PILLION. I was trying to explain 
that we have money here for new 
presses. They found presses in the De- 
partment of Defense. The mints now 
are being transformed into pressing these 
coins rather than rolling the metal for 
them which is being rolled now in strips 
by commercial manufacturers. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am talking about dollars. 
What assurance have we that the dollars 
will remain in circulation if they start 
minting them again? 

Mr. PILLION. I do not think they 
will, sir. I do not think they will remain 
in circulation. 

I believe this is just a temporary situ- 
ation to help the West in its need for the 
dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it be unreason- 
able to say that there is political gim- 
mickry involved in this? 

Mr. PILLION. I believe political con- 
siderations were included in the decision 
to produce these dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; we are getting a 
lot of political gimmickry these days; 
would the gentleman agree with me on 
that? 

Mr. PILLION. Yes; there is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. When we talk about 
silver dollars and political gimmickry I 
would hate to see the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] in the position where 
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the people in his State and congressional 
district did not have paper dollars which 
they had been accustomed to using in 
the past and find all of a sudden that 
they do not have a means of exchange 
that had grown up with them over the 
period of a hundred years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield to me? 
I would like to respond to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr, PILLION. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no quarrel with 
the minting of silver dollars. However, 
I am sure the gentleman from Montana, 
as well as the gentleman from Iowa, 
wants those dollars to stay in circula- 
tion. Apparently they are going to be 
taken out of circulation and hoarded as 
is the present supply. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield further 
to me? 

Mr. PILLION. Surely. 

Mr. BATTIN. I would say, as in the 
earlier remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PILLION] as well as the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], 
the letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury stated that these would be 
actually minted at Denver and dis- 
tributed to Federal Reserve banks in the 
West where they are in fact used as a 
medium of exchange. 

This in my opinion represents some 
assurance that the $45 million will stay 
in circulation. 

Mr. PILLION. I would like to say that 
I hope the distribution will be confined 
to the Western States. In addition to 
that I hope that they will be rationed 
at the rate of about $3 or $5 million a 
month so that they will not be grabbed 
up immediately and that the $45 million 
will last until we come to a decision in 
this Congress concerning the reduction 
of silver content in our dollars and in our 
subsidiary coins. 

One of the reasons, of course, for the 
hoarding is because we have too much 
Silver in our coins. It is profitable for 
people to try and speculate in these 
coins. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to a distinguished member of 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 


THE RANGER SHOT 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very proud to tell the 
membership that the Ranger shot that 
was scheduled for yesterday at Cape 
Kennedy got off today about 25 minutes 
ago. Everything is going well now. We 
hope 66 hours from now we will have 
some pictures of the moon for you. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the minting of 45 million 
silver dollars at this time. 

Before clarifying my position on this 
issue, however, I wish to express my best 
wishes and high esteem for the distin- 
guished chairman of the Treasury and 
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Post Office Subcommittee. I am greatly 
indebted to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Gary] for his legislative and sub- 
committee leadership. No one appreci- 
ates more than I the thoroughness and 
fairness with which he has tackled and 
continues to tackle the problems placed 
before him. He is soon to depart from 
these Chambers, but his devotion to work 
and dedication to justice should be an 
inspiration to us all in future times. 

Mr. Speaker, I have often in the past 
stated my views on the silver issue and 
will be brief today. Our country and all 
countries face a critical shortage of silver 
because world usage exceeds world pro- 
duction. 

In the first place, I question the value 
of depleting our stock by 35 million 
ounces of silver in order to mint a me- 
dium of exchange that is not needed in 
any quantity. Federal Reserve notes are 
in adequate supply and their production 
does not involve the use of a scarce and 
precious metal. I am not suggesting that 
the silver content in a silver dollar be 
reduced, since such a reduction would 
have disastrous effects on the prestige of 
our coinage. A reduction in the silver 
content would further cause a run on 
existing silver dollars, since the silver 
content melted down would now be more 
valuable, in proportion to the amount of 
the reduction. We already import at 
least 31 million ounces of silver a year. 
To use 35 million ounces of silver in the 
minting of unnecessary dollars seems 
foolish at this time. Furthermore, the 
prospect of minting 45 million silver dol- 
lars seems all the more ludicrous to me 
inasmuch as we have every reason to 
believe that these new silver dollars will 
fall prey to the coin collectors and specu- 
lators just as many of the old cartwheels 
have. These are a few of the perpetual 
problems that this body faces year in and 
year out. But today we have a new prob- 
lem and a critical one, and it is to this 
problem that I would like to confine my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
we are in the midst of a coin shortage, I 
strongly question the value of minting 
silver dollars at this time. Indeed, the 
shortage is acute enough as it is, and the 
experts tell us that with the coming fall 
season, the situation will not improve. 
Just to illustrate the nature of the prob- 
lem, let me state some of the procedures 
that are being put in operation or sug- 
gested as cures for our dilemma. I quote 
from Eva Adams, the Director of the 
Mint, in her statement to the Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee: 

We have scraped the bottom of every 
barrel in both our mints. We have more 
than doubled production by use of over- 
time, stretching of available space, pur- 
chase of strip from private fabricators, and 
keeping our men and machines pounding 
round the clock. 


In spite of the mints’ efforts, the coin 
shortage persists, and further shortrun, 
unsatisfactory solutions, such as the 
printing of script by large chainstores, 
have been proposed. This “company 
store” currency is already in use by some 
large chainstores. I think most of us 
would agree that reliance on private en- 
terprise and script printing facilities to 
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provide us with our currency is an unde- 
sirable but necessary short-term cure, 
since it has been the role of the Federal 
Government since 1792 to provide this 
service in adequate amounts for its citi- 
zens. Since output from the new Phila- 
delphia Mint will not be forthcoming 
until 1967, little solace can be found here. 
I point out these facts to impress upon 
you the severity of the coin crises and 
the consequent severity of the suggestion 
to strain the mint facilities all the more 
in the production of unnecessary silver 
dollars. 

I think we are all familiar with the 
causations of the coin shortage, so I will 
spend very little time in summarizing the 
problem. In the first place we live in 
a vending machine economy. 

Collections are made only once a week 
usually; so many coins are taken out of 
the commercial flow as they sit idly in 
collection boxes. If you buy from a 
store the coin returns to circulation that 
same day, but if you buy from a machine, 
the coin disappears temporarily. Sec- 
ondly, there is the problem of permanent 
hoarding brought on by a fear of the coin 
shortage itself and by a desire to profit 
from an existing situation. Both motives 
will be increased by the minting of silver 
dollars, since this measure can only add 
to the present coin shortage. 

Thirdly, inadvertent collectors are ag- 
gravating the shortage. Check your 
wife’s purse some day and count the 
change she has deposited in the bottom 
of it from countless trips to the grocery 
store. Stores are cashing more checks 
today than banks. The need for coins by 
both large and small stores to carry out 
their banking function cannot be over- 
stated. Someone has suggested that a 98- 
and 49-cent coin be minted to solve the 
change problem. When you consider 
the effect of sales taxes, however, even 
this suggestion would prove to be of 
dubious value in alleviating the problem 
of coin hoarding. 

I must stress the fact that many of our 
citizens are suffering severe damage from 
the coin shortage and will suffer all the 
more from any proposal tending to ag- 
gravate the already deplorable shortage. 
I maintain that to order the U.S. Mint 
to halt the production of greatly needed 
everyday coins in order to commence the 
minting of unneeded dollars is damaging 
in this regard. I ask you, is it a bigger 
misfortune to deprive the citizens of sev- 
eral States of a little of their local color 
for 1 year and ask them to use the paper 
currency found suitable by the vast ma- 
jority of the States, or is the larger mis- 
fortune to deprive the consumers and 
businessmen of all States of the coins 
needed to carry on their everyday func- 
tions? 

Let me describe to you what has hap- 
pened in the past and what we can expect 
to occur with increased frequency in the 
future. Large chainstores have been 
forced to seek out new supplies of coins 
that were formerly furnished entirely 
from our banking systems. Now we have 
a new circulatory system between con- 
sumer and retailer which bypasses the 
banking system. Large stores have taken 
to seeking out new sources of coins from 
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such places as highway toll booths, cafe- 
terias, newspaper boys, and even the pur- 
chase of coins from churches. Thus, the 
large stores have been forced to go out- 
side the normal circulation system and 
have met with partial success. Never- 
theless, these stores should not have to 
seek such solutions. To do so requires 
financial and human resources and intro- 
duces another operating cost that, al- 
though can sometimes be afforded by the 
large chainstore merchants, presents an 
added cost unbearable to finance within 
the limited operations of the small busi- 
ness. It is a gross injustice to penalize 
this large segment of our business com- 
munity by passing legislation that inter- 
feres with the U.S. Mint’s attempt to 
alleviate the coin shortage. 

I have read that often small businesses 
have found it necessary to close their 
doors before the normal closing time be- 
cause of a shortage of coins with which 
to carry on business. This is a very grave 
matter. Some men have been deprived 
of the coins with which to carry on their 
livelihoods because of the reasons I out- 
lined for the existing coin shortage. It 
is a serious catastrophe when a man is 
forced to close the operation through 
which he earns his bread. Is the Con- 
gress of the United States to become a 
causation, albeit a minor one, for aggra- 
vating the existing coin shortage by au- 
thorizing the mint to produce unneeded 
dollars when they are at this very minute 
pushing every existing machine to the 
limit in the attempt at a crash program 
which the mint officials admit is not 
enough? The Congress does not provide 
a “soil bank” program for small busi- 
nesses in order to subsidize them when 
these small businessmen remove their 
stores from the commercial operations of 
our economy. The small businessman’s 
losses are his own. I respectfully object 
to any measure which will add in any 
small way to the already existing prob- 
lems of the coin shortage. 

Mr. Speaker, let me reassert my posi- 
tion clearly. Iam not against the west- 
ern custom of using silver dollars, but I 
do say that now is not the time to mint 
an unneeded currency in view of our very 
critical coin shortage and I do register 
my objection to the fact that a very small 
portion of the country is attempting to 
impose its wishes on the entire country 
at this most inopportune time. 

It is quite ironic that this, the most 
wealthy country of all, cannot produce 
enough coins to match the spending 
power of its affluent citizens. I do not see 
why Congress need add to that irony by 
further aggravating the coin and silver 
shortage. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a great pleas- 
ure for me to work with this important 
subcommittee through our lengthy hear- 
ings, and more recently, in a conference 
between the two bodies. 

We are coming forward with an excel- 
lent and tight appropriation bill. Much 
of the credit goes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], 
and I will close by saying that he has 
given us great inspiration and great ex- 
ample. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CONTE. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. I can appreciate the 
gentleman’s great concern about these 
coin shortages. I talked with Mr. Tate, 
the assistant director of the mint this 
morning. He said the prospects were 
very good that the mint would be able to 
produce 8 billion coins during this fiscal 
year and if they come anywhere near 
that target then the 45 million silver dol- 
lar coins to be minted here will not take 
such a great portion of the mint capac- 
ity. I think 8 billion coins during the 
coming year ought to pretty nearly catch 
up with all the pent-up demand for coins. 
I am certainly hopeful that it will. 

Mr. CONTE. In answer to the gentle- 
man from New York, I hope that the 
prediction will be fulfilled. I believe we 
lose sight of certain factors. First, there 
will be a great cost to the taxpayers by 
the reopening of the San Francisco Mint 
and buying strip from the outside. 

Mr. PILLION. That is true. 

Mr. CONTE. They will do many 
things which I feel they would not have 
to do if they did not mint the 45 million 
silver dollars. 

The gentleman would agree, I feel cer- 
tain, that the 45 million silver dollars 
will be picked up in a hurry. 

As I stand here, Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I predict we will have 
this debate all over again next year. 
They will be here asking to mint more 
silver dollars next year. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman knows 
that we make a seigniorage profit, the 
difference between the face value of the 
coin and the cost of production of metal 
coins. That amounts to about $55 mil- 
lion a year. If we double the coinage we 
will make a seigniorage profit of about 
$100 million a year, which is one of the 
best operations of the whole Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. CONTE. If I may, that is not the 
case. If we add the San Francisco Mint 
and spread the operation and buy strip 
from the outside, the seigniorage profit 
will not be so great. The gentleman will 
admit that. That is only commonsense. 

Mr. PILLION. All we will do at San 
Francisco is punch blanks out of strips. 

Mr. CONTE. It will mean the blanks 
will have to be transported from San 
Francisco to Denver, or to Philadelphia. 

Mr. PILLION. It is still to be a profit- 
able operation. 

Mr. CONTE. But the profit will di- 
minish, I am sure the gentleman will 
agree. 

Mr. PILLION. Yes, 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CONTE. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true that there 
is not a single penny of seigniorage in 
the manufacture of the silver dollar? 

Mr. CONTE. That is correct. The 
gentleman was correct when he said 
that the content of silver in a silver dol- 
lar represented $1.0005. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr, WHITE]. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, since I 
come from a State where silver dollars 
have traditionally been the medium of 
exchange—Idaho—one would assume I 
would be in favor of the minting of an 
additional 45 million silver dollars. If 
I believed that the 45 million silver dol- 
lars would stay in circulation, some in 
my district, I would wholeheartedly sup- 
port such minting. 

I have looked at the record of last 
year’s Treasury stock of silver dollars. 
We entered 1963 with 200 million silver 
dollars in the vaults of the United States. 
That was in excess of the need for silver 
dollars in my area and the remainder of 
the western part of the United States. 
We have seen that supply completely dis- 
sipated. It is all gone except for 3 mil- 
lion of a peculiar numismatic value which 
the Secretary refuses to allow to go to 
circulation, because he knows that the 
minute they go into circulation they 
will be picked up by coin collectors. Also, 
they have a value far in excess of the 
face value because they are of particu- 
larly rare dates. 

I believe it is evident that the mint- 
ing of 45 million silver dollars will not 
solve the problem. The situation I would 
like to have exist is keeping the silver 
dollars in circulation. 

I believe the Members of the House 
should be aware that today, in the free 
world, we produce 210 million ounces of 
silver a year, and we consume 409 ounces 
of silver. That is a deficit of approxi- 
mately 200 million ounces of silver. That 
indicates that if we allowed the law of 
supply and demand to work the price 
of silver would be above the world price 
today, which happens to be $1.29 an 
ounce. The only reason why it is $1.29 
is that the Treasury Department has 
been selling the stock we have, some 1.5 
billion ounces—it was almost 2 billion 
ounces when we started—to make up 
the difference between production and 
consumption. 

I believe this House is going ultimately 
to have to face up to the problem of 
changing the monetary value of silver. 
Some people would completely debase 
our coins. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte], in a previous 
statement before this House, indicated 
that he felt a cupro-nickel or columbium 
coin might possibly take the place of the 
silver coin. In this respect, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and I disagree. 
I feel the American people are still en- 
titled to a coin of intrinsic value. His- 
torically silver has been that metal and, 
of course, I will work toward that end. 
However, I say this: we are going to have 
an increasing run on our silver stocks. 
I believe the curve will change its slope 
and we will have an acceleration of our 
silver sales and redemption of silver cer- 
tificates. I believe we will be faced with 
the increasing problem in our coinage 
needs sooner than many people project. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Several of the speakers 
have indicated that perhaps it is the 
silver dollars that caused the shortage of 
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coins in the country. Will the gentle- 
man tell me the last time silver dollars 
were minted? 

Mr. WHITE. It was 1935. 

Mr. BATTIN. So during this period 
of time there has been no demand by the 
silver dollars on the processes of produc- 
ing silver coin for use as change in the 
U.S. monetary system. Is that correct? 

Mr. WHITE. That is right. There 
was no demand. We had an excess of 
silver dollars in our Treasury vaults. 

Mr. BATTIN. What we are basically 
talking about, so that the silver dollars 
do not take all the blame here, is that 
this stock has been now depleted and a 
request was made by the Treasury De- 
partment to mint 45 million more so that 
there will not be a shortage of silver 
dollars to be used as part of our coins 
in this country. 

Mr. WHITE. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Montana, in essence I agree 
with his thought, but I believe when 
these coins are minted to come out with 
a 1964 date with 45 million of them when 
we have 192 million people in the United 
States who would like to have a silver 
dollar of that particular date and mint 
mark means that they will disappear as 
fast as they are given to the public. 

Mr. BATTIN. I would hope that they 
would put 1935 on them so the demand 
would not be made. 

Mr. WHITE. I was going to suggest a 
peace dollar with a 1922 date; perhaps 
that might stay in circulation a little 
longer. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I think you will agree 
with me that none of the speakers in- 
sinuated that the silver dollar caused 
the coin shortage. I spoke for half an 
hour on the reasons why we had the 
shortage, and I never insinuated it was 
because of the silver dollar, but we are 
saying that there is a coin shortage and 
to stop the presses now to mint $45 mil- 
lion of them is going to aggravate the 
particular situation. 

Also I want to agree with the gentle- 
man that these 45 million silver dollars, 
as soon they are minted, will be gobbled 
up, even if they are sent out West. I do 
not know whether the gentleman has seen 
the coin collectors’ papers in the East. 
They sell them in New York City, and 
they have large advertisements saying 
that you can buy the coins by sending 
your money order and check to Nevada 
or some other Western State and they 
will send you them all over the country. 
The coins are just going out there and 
then coming back to the coin collectors. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not believe allow- 
ing them to be disbursed in any particu- 
lar region will help the situation at all, 
but I will say that I have introduced two 
bills which are concerned with the mone- 
tary price of silver, and I am in hopes 
that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will have hearings on them in the 
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near future. I am hopeful that it will 
provide for a study of this particular sit- 
uation with the best minds of the Treas- 
ury Department and the House and 
Senate working on it so that we may 
objectively look at the silver situation 
and our coinage situation and try not to 
create any condition that would react to 
the discredit of the American monetary 
system. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I merely want to say that 
I certainly concur with the gentleman's 
views in the hope that the Treasury De- 
partment will make a very thorough 
study of this situation before the next 
Congress and will present to the next 
Congress a bill to correct the situation 
that we now face. I feel changes should 
be made, but we did not feel in our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that that was 
within the province of our committee. 
We are an appropriations committee and 
not a legislative committee. But we do 
feel that the Treasury should give very 
serious consideration to this whole sub- 
ject and be prepared to present a plan to 
the legislative committees next year so 
that proper action can be taken to clarify 
and to improve the situation which we 
now face. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia. 
There are two things we must consider. 
One is the need for coins. The other is a 
strategic reserve for coinage and for the 
needs of the industries of the United 
States. We can do this by curtailing the 
sale of our silver used for these specific 
purposes and allow silver to find its own 
price in the economic market. I think 
this will be accomplished. I assured this 
House that it will have to be accom- 
plished before Treasury stocks will be 
depleted. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary], and the other conferees on 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill for their conscientiousness in achiev- 
ing a compromise on the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of 
the bill so that the long-delayed measure 
can be enacted into law. The funds in 
this bill will go a long way toward help- 
ing to solve the critical shortage of coins 
for regular commercial needs in our 
economy. 

This bill originally passed the House 
on March 24. We all know that every- 
thing was held up for months in the 
Senate by the longest filibuster in his- 
tory, and there was nothing we in the 
House could do about speeding this bill 
to passage until the Senate could take it 
up. In the meantime, the Treasury was 
forced to make temporary arrangements 
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to divert receipts from proof coins and 
funds from their equipment moneys in 
order to resume the 24-hour-a-day, 7- 
day-a-week operation of the Philadel- 
phia and Denver Mints. Under the bill 
as it now stands, and as it passed the 
House many months ago, funds for this 
around-the-clock operation of the two 
mints will be provided for all of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The inclusion of $600,000 to produce 45 
million silver dollars in this fiscal year, 
as recommended by the Senate, should 
not cause any serious interference with 
the production of other coins, but I am 
concerned—as I know others are, too— 
over the manner in which those 45 mil- 
lion silver dollars can be effectively dis- 
tributed. I am afraid they will disap- 
pear into thin air, and become high- 
priced numismatic items. 

The important thing, however, is that 
the funds for around-the-clock opera- 
tions at both mints are now assured. But 
Congress will have to provide much more 
money if the coin shortage now plaguing 
business and causing so much public in- 
convenience is to be ameliorated. The 
Treasury’s new “crash” program, which 
I announced to the House on June 29, 
will require substantial additional ap- 
propriations to cover such things as the 
following: 

Purchase of bronze strip and nickel 
strip from private sources to permit the 
Treasury to devote all of its rolling 
equipment to the production of strip for 
silver coins; the costs of partially re- 
activating the old San Francisco Mint, 
now an assay office, for annealing of 
blanks for pennies and nickels, which 
will then be finished as coins in the Den- 
ver and Philadelphia Mints; and the ac- 
quisition of new coin presses and the 
purchase or transfer of stamping ma- 
chinery from other government agencies 
and private firms for the increased pro- 
duction of finished coins. 

With these measures, and others pro- 
posed by the Treasury Department, the 
Bureau of the Mint should be able to 
double its rate of production by a year 
from now of the rate previously contem- 
plated for this fiscal year—double the 
rate the funds in this particular appro- 
priation bill will make possible. 

Thus, instead of stepping up produc- 
tion from the 1964 fiscal year rate of 4.3 
billion pieces to the 4.9 billion rate which 
would be made possible in this appro- 
priation bill, the additional funds to be 
sought by the Treasury will result in a 
production rate of between 9 and 10 bil- 
lion by next June. 

In the meantime, $16 million is pro- 
vided in this bill today for the construc- 
tion of anew mint at Philadelphia within 
a few years. 

Mr, Speaker, Chairman Patman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, has scheduled committee action 
tomorrow on the bill recommended by 
the Treasury to authorize the continued 
use of the date 1964 in coins struck 
next year, or in any following years, if 
necessary, to end the tremendous spec- 
ulative interest by coin investors—not 
hobbyists, but big investors—in uncircu- 
lated 1964 coins. This is the only legis- 
lation, other than appropriations, re- 
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quested by the Treasury in its program 
of overcoming the present shortage of 
coins. A similar bill passed the Senate 
last Friday. , 

None of us wants to end the practice 
of current dating of new coins—a prac- 
tice as old as our constitutional govern- 
ment—and I hope the situation can be 
eased sufficiently by next December to 
make it unnecessary to continue striking 
1964-date coins in 1965. 

The black-marketing of new coins by 
banks or bank employees is a blot on the 
entire banking industry. I know that 
responsible leaders of that industry are 
deeply concerned over the practice, par- 
ticularly when they see advertisements 
for unlimited numbers of bags of brand 
new, uncirculated pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, and half dollars at tremendous 
premiums. These new coins can get into 
dealers' and speculators' hands from only 
one source—only one source. That is, 
from banks receiving these coins from 
the Federal Reserve System for distribu- 
tion through banks to the business com- 
munity. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency which, under Chair- 
man PATMAN's overall supervision, has 
jurisdiction over legislation in the field 
of coins and currency, I want to con- 
gratulate Miss Eva Adams, Director of 
the Mint, for the outstanding job she is 
doing in operating the mints all day, 
every day, around the clock, 7 days a 
week, to meet this urgent problem. The 
Bureau of the Mint is breaking produc- 
tion records every day and is entitled to 
the thanks of the people of this country 
for their conscientious efforts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude at this point the plan proposed by 
the Treasury for overcoming the coin 
shortage, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1964. 

Treasury To DOUBLE Corn PRODUCTION 

The Treasury today announced an in- 
tensified program to double the Nation's 
rate of coin production within a year and 
raise it by 75 percent during the next 6 
months. 

By next June, the program will boost our 
coin production to an annual rate of over 
9 billion new coins—more than double the 
4.3 billion level for fiscal 1964 and triple the 
3 billion level for fiscal 1961. For the last 
6 months of this year—normally a time of 
peak demand for coins—the program will 
mean a 75-percent increase in coin produc- 
tion over the same period last year, a rise to 
3.5 billion new coins from the 2 billion pro- 
duced in the last half of 1963. 

This increased production will be distrib- 
uted among the present five denominations 
of coins in about the present ratios—roughly 
two-thirds pennies, one-fourth nickels and 
dimes, and the rest quarters and half dollars. 

The new program will augment the Treas- 
ury’s already heightened efforts to expand 
the Nation’s coin production in the face of 
a growing need for coins. 

Steps already taken to expand current 
production of coins include the purchase of 
rolled nickel strip for the making of all 5- 
cent coins—thus freeing equipment for other 
production—and the inauguration of a con- 
tinuous 7-day, 24-hour production sched- 
ule at the Nation’s two mints, in Denver and 
Philadelphia. 

These actions will increase production for 
the coming fiscal year by 600 million coins, 
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bringing total budgeted production up to 
some 5 billion coins. 

To augment these measures, the following 
new steps will be taken: 

1. Begining early in July, bronze strip for 
pennies will be purchased (in addition to 
the nickel strip already being acquired for 
5-cent coins), thus freeing all melting, cast- 
ing and rolling operations for the produc- 
tion of more silver coins. 

2. New coin presses (used to imprint the 
design of the coin) are being ordered for 
delivery early this fall and additional stamp- 
ing machines, which can be converted for 
mint use, are being acquired from the surplus 
stocks of the Department of Defense, the 
Genera! Services Administration, and private 
industry. 

8. In December, when current orders have 
been filled, the proof coin operation (the 
production of special sets of coins for col- 
lectors) will be suspended. Those of its 
presses that are suitable will be converted to 
allow higher speeds and will be devoted to 
the production of coins for circulation. 

4. As additional presses become available, 
production of annealed blanks (round pieces 
of metal the actual size of the coin softened 
to take the die) for nickels and pennies will 
be temporarily shifted to the U.S. Assay Of- 
fice in San Francisco, thus permitting the 
mints to concentrate on the final stages of 
the production of all coins. 

5. The Congress will be asked to continue 
the 1964 date on all coins indefinitely, thus 
eliminating any possible incentives for keep- 
ing 1964 coins out of circulation for specu- 
lative purposes. 

Through these and other measures, the 
Treasury Department will continue to seek 
out ways of assuring an adequate supply of 
coinage with existing facilities—pending the 
construction of the new Philadelphia Mint 
authorized last August. This mint will re- 
place the current Philadelphia Mint, and will 
be capable of producing coins at a higher 
rate than both existing mints together. 
However, since funds are only now becoming 
available to proceed with construction of 
the new mint, its construction is 9 months 
behind the Treasury’s original schedule— 
and it will probably begin coin production 
in 1967, instead of in 1966 as originally ex- 
pected by the Treasury. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to congratulate the commit- 
tee on having come to an agreement with 
the Senate, accepting the Senate amend- 
ment providing for the minting of 45 
million silver dollars, by appropriating 
$600,000 for that purpose. 

Silver is the popular legal tender in 
many of our Western States, particu- 
larly Montana, Idaho, and Nevada. In 
these latter States, it is the exclusive dol- 
lar tender, there being very little use of 
paper dollars. I have said before, and 
I want to repeat, that this action is an 
economical one, as it only costs about 
1 penny each to mint silver dollars, and 
it costs almost a penny—nine-tenths of 
a cent—to print a paper dollar. We al- 
ready have the silver on hand in stor- 
age. Silver dollars will not wear out 
for 20 to 25 years, whereas paper cur- 
rency wears out in 12 to 18 months. 
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I think it should be said in all can- 
dor that this is only part of the prob- 
lem solved. Next year we will have to 
mint more silver dollars, just as we 
will have to mint more silver coins of all 
kinds. If we do not continue to mint 
more silver coins, we will find that coin 
collectors and silver hoarders will re- 
move all silver coinage from circulation. 
So next year we will have to appropriate 
more for the minting of more silver 
coinage, including silver dollars. But 
that is only part of the whole problem. 

The most vexing situation is the fact 
that the whole world does not produce 
sufficient silver for even the U.S. domes- 
tic needs alone. World production is 
little more than half the world’s annual 
needs. In the United States, we have 
been using the Government stockpile to 
supplement our needs. The Government 
stockpile is not only being used to make 
silver coins, but it is also substantially 
supplying the industrial jewelry, and sil- 
versmith needs. When our stockpile of 
a little more than 1 billion ounces is ex- 
hausted—and it will be in 5 to 6 years— 
we will be faced with the impossible situ- 
ation of going to the world market, where 
there is not sufficient silver being pro- 
duced. 

Thus, next year, and no later, we 
should prepare legislation that would cut 
the coinage use of silver in half. In 
other words, for coinage purposes, we 
should double the value of silver. We 
would thus remove the present ceiling on 
the price of silver. What is more, we 
should forbid the sale of any more of 
the silver stockpile. We should reverse 
our action of last year—which, inciden- 
tally, I voted against—and discontinue 
the retirement of silver certificates. Of 
course, this would affect the market price 
of silver, inasmuch as all the other users 
of silver—industry, jewelers, and silver- 
smiths—would have to go outside the 
Treasury to the domestic and world 
mines and markets to obtain their sup- 
plies, at whatever the market price. No 
longer could they obtain silver from the 
Treasury at the artificial price of $1.29 
an ounce, by the redemption of silver 
certificates or otherwise. 

Not only the sound money of the fu- 
ture demands this activity, but what is 
more, the already issued coin can only 
be protected by early action, and long 
before our silver stockpile is depleted. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 3: Page 3, line 24, 
insert the following: “for fiscal year 1964 and 
to remain available until June 30, 1965,”. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Gary moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 3 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 4, line 6, 
insert the following: “for fiscal year 1964 
and to remain available until June 30, 1965,”. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gary moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 5 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: Page 6, line 5, 
strike out the following: “in amounts not 
exceeding an average of $285 per student,”. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gary moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 8 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “at costs for any given area not in 
excess of those of the Department of Defense 
for the same area”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 13: Page 9, line 17, 
insert the following: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


“Not to exceed 5 per centum of any appro- 
priation available to the Internal Revenue 
Service for the current fiscal year may be 
transferred, with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, to any other such appropria- 
tion or appropriations, but no such appro- 
priation shall be increased by more than 5 
per centum by such transfers, and any such 
transfers shall be reported promptly to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gary moves that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 13 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed, insert the following: 

“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Not to exceed 2% per centum of any ap- 
propriation available to the Internal Revenue 
Service for the current fiscal year may be 
transferred, with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, to any other such appropria- 
tion or appropriations, but no such appro- 
priation shall be increased by more than 244 
per centum by such transfers, and any such 
transfers shall be reported promptly to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


MERCHANT MARINE VESSEL CON- 
STRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
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82) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, in order to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain vessel construction 
expenses, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1414) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R, 
82) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
in order to provide for the reimbursement 
of certain vessel construction expenses, hay- 
ing met after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “application is made for such modifica- 
tion. No payment shall be made by the Sec- 
retary under the provisions of the amend- 
ment made by this Act with respect to any 
contract entered into after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act unless the recipient of such 
payment has agreed to the modification of 
any contract which was entered into prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act and to 
which such recipient was a party, and which, 
if modified under the authority of this sec- 
tion, would result in a payment to the United 
States.”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
THOMAS DOWNING, 
THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 
Wm. VAN PELT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


E. L. BARTLETT, 
WINSTON L. ProutY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 82) to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to pro- 
vide for the reimbursement of certain vessel 
construction expenses, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

Amendment No. (1). The first sentence of 
section 1 of the House bill amended section 
502(f) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended, by providing that if as a result 
of the allocation by the Government of a 
construction contract to a shipyard other 
than the low bidder, the applicant incurs 
extra expenses for inspection and supervision 
and for the delivery voyage in excess of the 
estimated expenses he would have incurred 
for the same services if the vessel had been 
constructed by the lowest responsible bidder, 
the Secretary of Commerce shall make reim- 
bursement to the applicant on account of 
such excess. The Senate amended the sen- 
tence by adding at the end thereof a proviso 
as follows: “Provided, That no interest shall 
be paid on any refund authorized under this 
Act.” 
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The House receded from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment. However, it was, 
and is, the position of the managers on the 
part of the House that the Senate amend- 
ment is totally unnecessary and redundant 
since it is well established that the United 
States has no liability for interest on unpaid 
accounts or claims unless express consent to 
such a recovery of interest has been given 
by the Congress. The traditional rule in this 
regard is codified in section 177(a) of the 
Judicial Code. 

Amendment No. (2). Section 2 of the 
House bill provided that the amendment 
made thereby to existing law would be retro- 
actively effective with respect to any con- 
tract between the Secretary of Commerce 
and a shipowner under the provisions of 
section 602 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, as amended, upon the consent of the 
shipowner and the modification of any con- 
tract entered into prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the act. The House bill further 
provided that the Secretary of Commerce 
shall not agree to any contract modification 
which would result in a payment by the 
United States unless, within 1 year after 
enactment of the act, provision has been 
made for payment to the Secretary of an 
amount equal to the total of any amounts 
which would be due the United States under 
such contracts entered into prior to the date 
of enactment if all such contracts were 
modified in accordance with the amendment 
proposed by the bill. 

The Senate modified the effect of section 2 
by an amendment requiring that (1) all 
modifications of contracts entered into prior 
to the date of enactment which would result 
in a payment to the United States had been 
agreed to, and (2) each applicant agreeing 
to a retroactive modification of his contract 
has executed and filed with the Secretary an 
affidavit that he has not and will not receive 
any payment of any kind for agreeing to 
such modification or as reimbursement of 
such payment to the United States. The 
Senate amendment further provided that 
the provisions of section 101 of title 18 of 
the United States Code shall be applicable 
with respect to such affidavits. 

The record shows that three applicants 
would be affected by the retroactive feature 
of the bill. Two of them incurred substan- 
tial extra expense for inspection and super- 
vision during construction and for the de- 
livery voyages as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to allocate construction of 
the vessels to shipyards other than the low 
bidder. One of them apparently incurred 
less inspection, supervisory and delivery ex- 
pense by reason of the allocation than he 
would have if the construction had been 
performed by the low bidder. 

The managers on the part of the House 
found the requirement of the Senate amend- 
ment for an affidavit subject to criminal 
penalties to be both offensive and unneces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose of the 
section. 

The House recedes with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for amendment 
No. 2. The conference substitute provides 
that no payment shall be made by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce with respect to any con- 
tract prospectively entered into unless the 
recipient of such payment has agreed to the 
modification of any prior contract which, if 
modified under the authority of the section, 
would result in a payment to the United 
States. 

The managers on the part of the House 
believe that the conference substitute 
achieves the proper objectives of both the 
House bill and the Senate amendment 
effectively and equitably, 

HERBERT C. BONNER, 
THomas L. ASHLEY, 
THOMAS DOWNING, 
THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 
WI. VAN PELT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House earlier approved H.R. 82 which is 
designed to reimburse shipping lines for 
additional expenses incurred by them 
when the Federal Government ordered 
their vessels to be constructed in a ship- 
yard other than the one which submitted 
the lowest bid. The Government has on 
several occasions so allocated new ship 
construction or conversion in the inter- 
ests of national defense. For that rea- 
son the Government should reimburse 
the shipping company for the extra ex- 
penditures incurred by it in complying 
with the Government’s order. 

The bill went to the other body which 
amended it. In conference a compro- 
mise was reached which satisfied all but 
one of the Senate conferees. All the 
House conferees accepted the compro- 
mise. The other body has now approved 
it, and I urge the House to do likewise. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR FISHING 
BOAT OWNERS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 799, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3873) to amend section 322 of the Public 
Health Service Act to permit certain owners 
of fishing boats to receive medical care and 
hospitalization without charge at hospitals 
of the Public Health Service. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 799 
provides for consideration of H.R. 3873, 
a bill to amend section 322 of the Public 
Health Service Act to permit certain 
owners of fishing boats to receive medi- 
cal care and hospitalization without 
charge at hospitals of the U.S. Public 
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Health Service. The resolution provides 
o open rule with 1 hour of general de- 
ate. 

The purpose of H.R. 3873 is to restore 
to self-employed U.S. fishermen eligi- 
bility for medical care in hospitals, out- 
patient clinics, and other medical fa- 
cilities of the Public Health Service in 
the event of illness or injury incurred 
while engaged in their hazardous but 
essential occupation. 

From 1798 to 1954 such eligibility did 
exist. Our Government during this pe- 
riod rightfully recognized that the 
fisheries industry is made up largely of 
small fishermen who own fishing craft 
individually or jointly with other fish- 
ermen and who share the same toil and 
dangers at sea as do those working with 
them who receive wages. 

Throughout our history many em- 
ployee fishermen aspired to acquire their 
own vessels and many succeeded in doing 
so, thus strengthening the American 
fishing fleet and the fishing industry it- 
self. One incentive for this was that all 
were entitled to the same medical or 
hospital benefits. 

An administrative ruling in 1954 dif- 
ferentiated between wage-earning fish- 
ermen and their coworkers who held 
ownership or part ownership in the craft 
from which they fished. Under this 
ruling medical benefits formerly en- 
joyed by all were retained for the former 
but denied to the self-employed although 
both risk the same disabling misfortunes 
and perils at sea. The ruling arose out 
of claims for medical care in 1951 by 
owners of pleasure yachts, and others not 
entitled to such medical care. 

The ruling created an unfortunate 
situation which imposes present or po- 
tential hardship on perhaps as many as 
10,000 industrious and courageous men 
who in their own or cooperatively owned 
small craft, gain their livelihood and that 
of their families from the sea, and who 
supply the Nation with a substantial por- 
tion of its high-protein food. 

Enactment of H.R. 3873 would correct 
this inequity. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will provide 
medical care and hospital care to about 
10,000 people who need it and who, I be- 
lieve are entitled to it. Fishing is one 
of our historic industries. It should be 
encouraged. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this rule, House Resolution 799. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well at the 
very outset in connection with the res- 
olution which makes in order the con- 
sideration of H.R. 3873 to point out that, 
despite the title of the report and the 
bill “Medical Care for Fishing Boat 
Owners,” this actually does not represent 
any break in the dike as far as medicare 
is concerned. I do not think it in any 
way represents an adoption or piecemeal 
approach to the medicare problem about 
which we have heard and read so much 
in recent years. 

As the gentleman from Alabama has 
correctly pointed out, for a period of 
some 156 years the U.S. Public Health 
Service did provide this kind of medical 
service, that is, treatment in hospitals, 
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outpatient facilities and other facilities 
of the Public Health Service for both 
self-employed U.S. fishermen as well as 
employees in the commercial fishing in- 
dustry actually engaged in fishing op- 
erations. It has application only to li- 
censed commercial fishing vessels, not 
simply pleasure boats employed part 
time or even full time for fishing of a 
recreational nature. 

I think it is also important to note 
that the service that would be provided 
under this bill would be limited to those 
who are owners and operators, that is, 
those who accompany the vessels on such 
fishing operations, and a substantial 
part of whose service is comparable to 
that performed by seamen who are ac- 
tually employed on vessels. 

As the gentleman from Alabama has 
pointed out, this legislation was made 
necessary by an administrative ruling 
that took place back in 1954, I believe. 
It is rather interesting to note the extent 
to which people sometimes can go in 
an effort to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of statutes enacted for specific 
cases such as this. 

It seems that a lady who was a house- 
wife living on a houseboat, and who did 
nothing with respect to the actual opera- 
tion or navigation of the houseboat but 
turn on the landing and navigation lights 
each evening, was injured while on board 
this craft. She made application for 
assistance under the original act, and 
this led to the ruling which restricted the 
benefits to the employees and not owner- 
operators. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can the gentleman give 
us the estimated annual cost of this 
legislation should it become law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The report esti- 
mates that the additional cost for this 
care would be $1,824,200 per year, and 
that approximately 10,000 owner-opera- 
tors of such fishing vessels would be 
eligible to apply for benefits from the 
US. Public Health Service. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I further ask, is 
there any charge imposed on these 
people which this law will benefit? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, apparently 
there is not. The gentleman raises an 
interesting point. I would hope that 
perhaps the gentleman from Illinois, the 
ranking member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, who will 
explain this bill in detail, will address 
himself to one of the recommendations 
that was made by the Bureau of the 
Budget in that regard. The Budget 
Bureau recommended that benefits pro- 
vided under this bill ought to be paid 
for by the industry or the seamen by a 
user charge, or that there should be an 
increase in the tonnage tax; but as I 
understand the legislation, it makes no 
provision for any of those charges or 
any increase in such tax. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3873) to 
amend section 322 of the Public Health 
Service Act to permit certain owners of 
fishing boats to receive medical care and 
hospitalization without charge at hos- 
pitals of the Public Health Service. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3873, with Mr. 
STRATTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the explana- 
tions given by the gentlemen represent- 
ing the Committee on Rules were 
thoroughly proper, and I will have very 
little further to add to them. 

This is a completely bipartisan bill. 
There was no objection to it in commit- 
tee. It simply makes eligible for medical 
care, or rather, does not penalize a sea- 
man who also happens to be owner of a 
vessel. 

The early history of this country was 
that we were principally an agricultural 
and a seafaring nation. We have found 
out throughout our history that these 
fishing fleets are many times the first 
line of defense. As a matter of fact, I 
remember quite well that in World War 
II when we had at that time only some 
overage destroyers, we were being pressed 
for convoy vessels, and the first person- 
nel, in fact, the first ships we were able 
to get into the Federal service were prin- 
cipally this type of vessel. 

Throughout our history and through- 
out the history of our Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce we 
have gone along with the recognition of 
the importance of fishing to our country 
and to our strength as a great nation. 
As a matter of fact, this committee has 
had an interest in this subject covered 
by this bill since 1798, the date on which 
the legislation dealing with this subject 
was first passed by the House. 

This committee, initially designated 
the Committee on Commerce and Manu- 
factures, was created December 1, 1795. 
In the spring of 1798, a bill establishing 
a system of marine hospitals for medical 
care of seamen was enacted. This legis- 
lation, which ultimately led to the Public 
Health Service, with all its multiple 
ramifications today, was, in accordance 
with practice at the time, considered by 
the House itself, and was then referred 
to an ad hoc committee for further con- 
sideration. That ad hoc committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Livingston, the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce and 
Manufactures, and two other members of 
that committee, Mr. Swanswick and Mr. 
Grove. The House adopted the recom- 
mendations of this ad hoc committee and 
the President signed the bill establishing 
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a system of medical care for seamen em- 
ployed on vessels of the United States 
on July 16, 1798. In other words, from 
July 16, 1798 until 1954, when an admin- 
istrative ruling was rendered by the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Public Health Service Act and predeces- 
sors acts authorized medical care to be 
furnished to seamen on vessels of the 
United States. 

The term seaman was defined as in- 
cluding any person employed on board 
in the care, preservation, or navigation 
of any vessel, or in service, on board, of 
those engaged in care, preservation, or 
navigation, and until 1954, included 
owners of vessels as well as employees 
on such vessels. 

As the gentleman from Indiana pointed 
out, because of an attempted abuse of 
this situation by a houseboat owner, the 
ruling not only excluded this person but 
excluded also fishermen owners. It is 
to rectify this inequity that this bill 
comes to us today. 

This, I think, about covers the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad at this time 
to yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Prxe], the author of the 
bill. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee which considered this legisla- 
tion not only for yielding to me at this 
point, but also for the time that he has 
put in on the study of this subject, and 
for the hearings which were held on it 
and for the campassion which he showed 
toward this legislation and to the people 
involved therein. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not, in the 
great scheme of things, a tremendous 
piece of legislation. Only 10,000 Ameri- 
can citizens at a fair estimate are in- 
volved in this legislation. But it is tre- 
mendously important to these people. 
Take the example of a boat, a fishing 
vessel which is sailing and which is en- 
gaged in a commercial fishing operation. 
It has a man on board tending the nets 
who also happens to be the owner of 
the vessel. It has some other employees 
who are working with him. A rope 
snaps and they are all injured. Those 
who are working for the owner under 
the present law are entitled to free hos- 
pitalization at the public health hospi- 
tals. The owner is not. From time im- 
memorial, or at least from 1798 until 
1954, the owner was entitled to the same 
treatment. Under the law as of today, 
the employees on board who are em- 
Ployed by the owner are entitled to hos- 
pitalization, but the owner is not. It 
is this injustice which this legislation is 
aimed at rectifying. There were other 
bills introduced in this regard, and they 
td all aimed at correcting this injus- 

ce. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Why 
can the owner not provide his own hos- 
pitalization and buy his own contract? 
He is able to do so. He has money. 
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Why should he not operate like the rest 
of us do? Why is that an injustice? 

Mr. PIKE. Anyone who is familiar 
with the state of the commercial fishing 
industry in the United States of America 
today and knows what has happened to 
it over the past few decades must be 
aware that the commercial fishing in- 
dustry is not the healthiest industry in 
America. It has been subject to con- 
tinued deterioration over the years. 

This is a right which the owners of 
these vessels had for 156 years, and the 
right was taken away from them in 
1954. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Using the same rule 
of thumb, why not provide medical in- 
surance for some of our farmers, whose 
plight has been, perhaps, in many in- 
stances, worse than that of the merchant 
fishermen? 

Mr. PIKE. The rule of thumb I am 
using is the rule of thumb which says 
that this has been the traditional right 
of the American seaman since the found- 
ing of the Republic. I do not believe it 
has been a traditional right of the 
farmers. 

I say to the gentleman that other leg- 
islation has been introduced and chan- 
neled to other committees which would 
provide medical care for other people. 
That is not involved in this bill. I as- 
sure the gentleman that I would do at 
least as much for it as he would, in order 
to relieve the plight of the farmers. 

Mr. COLLIER. But it is still discrim- 
inatory. 

Mr. PIKE. The discrimination is 
against the seaman who has worked hard 
enough to become an owner or a part- 
owner of his own vessel. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I assume the gentleman 
makes reference to medical care through 
social security. That is not free medical 
care. 

As I understand the situation, the peo- 
ple covered by the bill, as well as paid 
seamen, are to receive free medical at- 
tention and care; is that correct? 

Mr. PIKE. It is not wholly free. It 18 
paid for in part by a tonnage tax. I 
would say that the gentleman is correct, 
in that the tonnage tax is by no means 
adequate to pay the cost of the medical 
care. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I wish 
to point out to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that we have already covered, 
across the board, 117,500. There are 
only some 33,000 engaged in the work of 
this type. All are covered except the 
owners of the vessels themselves. The 
owners do the same work. They do the 
same hazardous jobs the seamen do. 

In many cases these are vessels which 
have only two or three people. They 
must be employed. They must be en- 
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gaged in commercial fishing. This will 
not extend beyond such owners to the 
pleasure boat owners or the speed boat 
owners or the sports fishermen. It is 
only for those people who had this right 
for more than a century and a half. 
They will be brought back under the 
benefits they have already enjoyed. 
That is all the bill would do. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman. 
I do not intend to use the entire 4 min- 
utes. 

I seek some guidance and light. Ihave 
taken no position on the bill, and wish 
to obtain more information than I now 
have before deciding how to vote. 

I appreciate the fact that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has risen, be- 
cause I should like to direct my questions 
to him. 

As I understand the purpose of the bill, 
it is to eliminate an inequity and to make 
the free hospitalization service which is 
now available to employed fishermen 
available to owners of fishing craft, and 
perhaps to others. 

I wonder if we can justify such a pro- 
gram on the basis that it was inaugu- 
rated a hundred and fifty years ago. I 
understand there was a need at that time 
to stimulate the fishing industry. We 
relied on fish to a great extent for the 
food that we consumed. 

There was a hazard involved, and 
there was a purpose, as I understand it 
from the report, in providing this hos- 
pitalization to stimulate an increase in 
fishing. With respect to the hazard in- 
volved, I cannot imagine it being more 
hazardous than, for example, coal min- 
ing. I direct that remark to the atten- 
tion of my friend from Pittsburgh, who 
asked a question about it. If we are to 
extend and increase and expand free 
hospitalization, ought we not have some 
basis for doing it other than mere prece- 
dent? And, why is it restricted only to 
this category of people? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman asked me a question, and I will 
try to answer it. 

The situation is that if you were to 
defeat this bill, you would still not take 
out from coverage those who are already 
covered and have been since almost the 
beginning of this Republic. All you 
would do by defeating this bill or by 
opposing it would be to penalize the man 
who has shown enough enterprise and in- 
itiative to try to acquire a facility or 
a vessel with which to go down to the 
sea. He does the same work and he may 
be in the same vessel with a man who 
gets free benefits. He does the same 
work when they fish. 

Mr. JONAS. May I respond by say- 
ing that I understand the argument 
that there would be discrimination if this 
bill does not pass. I am just wondering 
if the committee gave any consideration 
to reducing the present coverage instead 
of increasing coverage, in order to elimi- 
nate the inequity. May I say, before 
you respond to that, that I am not op- 
posing this bill. I am asking these ques- 
tions because the report indicates a sit- 
uation that I did not know existed. I 
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am seeking information and light and 
an understanding of what the commit- 
tee had in mind and whether the com- 
mittee gave any consideration to 
reducing the coverage instead of increas- 
ing it. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I will say 
to the gentleman that that particular 
question he mentioned was not before 
the committee. We had about 10 or 12 
pills dealing with this discriminatory 
ruling, and that was all our committee 
recommendation referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, due to my confinement in a hos- 
pital from a virus infection, it is impos- 
sible for me to deliver these remarks in 
person. However, through the courtesy 
of my colleague, Congressman JOHN 
BALDWIN, who has kindly requested per- 
mission for me to include my remarks 
on the House fioor, I am able to do so at 
this time. I have consistently supported 
H.R. 3873, working with my colleagues 
both on the committee and otherwise, but 
I want to go on public record in support 
of this measure, which would amend sec- 
tion 322 of the Public Health Service Act 
to permit certain owners of fishing boats 
to receive medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion without charge at hospitals of the 
Public Health Service. The committee, 
in its wisdom, saw fit to correct an in- 
equity existing in this area since 1954, 
and I commend the members for it. 

Historically, the fishing boat owner- 
operators are entitled to this service as 
commercial seamen. They were removed 
from eligibility solely by an administra- 
tive ruling aimed at eliminating some who 
came under who did not qualify as sea- 
men. Presumably, this ruling by the 
Surgeon General was based upon the 
interpretation of the word “seamen” and 
under the original act, a seaman was one 
who was employed in the care, preserva- 
tion, or navigation of a vessel. The con- 
sensus of administrative determination 
was that because the self-employed did 
not have a contract of employment, he 
was not entitled to benefits of the act. 
So here we find that after sharing these 
benefits for over 125 years, the owner- 
operators were excluded by an adminis- 
trative ruling which turned out to be a 
simple discrimination against seamen 
owner-operators. 

This bill is designed to correct that in- 
equity. It will affect, I believe, some 
10,000 in our commercial fishing industry 
who were formerly under these provi- 
sions. It seeks to restore the privileges 
these people had prior to 1954. Are we 
to these people simply because 
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they had the incentive, the will, the en- 
ergy to work harder to buy their own 
boats—in whole or in part? It does not 
seem reasonable that we should invoke 
this hardship on these industrious own- 
er-operators. Traditionally, this benefit 
was offered to seamen to foster the 
growth of our fishing fleet. The life of a 
fisherman is a solitary and lonely life at 
times, a transient life, dependent on fish 
runs, the weather, matters beyond his 
control. A severe, sudden, or prolonged 
illness strikes, and it can result in eco- 
nomic chaos for him, so as a matter of 
policy these benefits were extended to 
seamen in 1798. 

We are all aware of the increasing 
problems facing our fishermen today. In 
the First Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia, which I have the honor of repre- 
senting, the fishing industry is of pri- 
mary importance to the economy of our 
area, with our maritime products con- 
sisting of oysters, tuna, salmon, crab, and 
many other species. I reiterate the fish- 
ing industry’s need for this help, for your 
help. The acuteness of the internation- 
al problems facing the fishing industry by 
the continual intrusion in our own fish- 
ing waters by Japanese fleets and Rus- 
sian fleets is well known to many of you 
and to our Government officials. While 
many of these problems are beyond our 
control, this one before us is not. It 
would appear this is the least we can do 
for the present. 

I believe in all sincerity that these fish- 
ing boat owner-operators need, deserve, 
and are entitled to this medical service. 
The fishing industry is of paramount im- 
portance, not only in the production of 
food, but it also serves as a vital link in 
times of war in our national defense 
structure. There is, too, a vast potential 
yet unexplored, undiscovered, in much of 
the ocean and its products, and we should 
promote the growth of our fishing fleet. 
This bill would be an added stimulus at a 
time when our fishing industry can use 
this encouragement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
think of anything more essential than 
agriculture and, as far as comparing it 
with fishing is concerned, I am sure that 
it must be as hazardous as modern day 
fishing. Many farmers lose their hands, 
their arms, and even their lives every 
year by the dozen in cornpickers and 
haybalers, and so on and so forth. 
Farming today, mechanized as it is, may, 
I think, very well be considered some- 
thing of a hazardous occupation. I do 
not know what there is today that is so 
hazardous about fishing. I would like 
to have somebody tell me. I know it is 
no more essential than is agriculture. 
Now, as far as the fishing industry of 
this country is concerned and the opera- 
tion of fishing fleets, you free-trade 
Democrats can take the credit for having 
put the New England and other fishing 
fleets on the beach because you voted for 
the extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act which steadily lowers tariffs and per- 
mits foreigners to dump their fish into 
this country. The fishing industry is suf- 
fering from foreign fish imports. If you 
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want to do something about the economy 
of the fishing industry, then join with 
some of us on this side who say there 
ought to be reasonable tariffs, tariffs 
based on the differential in the cost of 
harvesting fish; tariffs based on the cost 
differential of producing no matter what 
it is as between foreign countries and 
this country. 

I cannot support this bill for it only 
compounds a discrimination. You may 
be curing an inequity as between cer- 
tain groups in this field but you are also 
compounding a discrimination. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 


Chairman, I would say to the gentleman, 
he points to this side of the aisle, that 
many on that side of the aisle advocate 
this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I am talking about the 
reciprocal tariff arrangements and the 
responsibility of the free-trade Demo- 
crats for approval of that act. It is a 


monstrosity. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who voted against the Trade Extension 
Act because of its adverse effect on fish- 
eries perhaps 1 may be permitted to en- 
lighten the gentleman, that the entire 
justification for this proposed legisla- 
tion is not hazardous occupation. His- 
torically seafarers went from port to port 
and there they often contracted diseases 
and carried them back home. It is in 
the public interest for these sailors and 
seafarers to be given the privilege of the 
use of these Marine Hospitals. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not make a little 
history here today and put all the farm- 
ers on the free medical and hospitaliza- 
tion list? I am opposed to such a move 
butitis just as justified as providing such 
service to those in the fishing industry. 

Mr. PELLY. I think the farmers are 
amply looked after by subsidies. I can 
only say to the gentleman that they do 
not travel very much, except, maybe, in 
their Cadillacs to Florida or southern 
California. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, listen to the gentle- 
man. Isuspect you have more Cadillacs 
in the State of Washington by accident 
than we have in the State of Iowa on 
purpose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I share 
the concern of my colleague from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. If you will look at the 
first paragraph of the committee report, 
you will find the purpose of the bill, as 
follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to restore to 
self-employed U.S. fishermen eligibility for 
medical care in hospitals, outpatient clinics, 
and other facilities of the Public Health 
Service in the event of illness or injury in- 
curred while engaged in their hazardous but 
essential occupation. 


That is the criterion which sets out 
the reason for this legislation. I fully 
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realize that there may be some discrep- 
ancies as far as the fishing industry 
itself is involved. But what about other 
hazardous occupations such as farming? 
It seems to me that we are establishing 
a bad precedent here. Hundreds of 
farmers throughout the Midwest lose 
their hands in cornpickers each year and 
others are injured in other hazardous 
undertakings relating to farm opera- 
tions. Farmers are engaged in the pro- 
duction of food which is very much an 
essential occupation. Unless there is 
general application to other lines of in- 
dustry we should not enact a discrimina- 
tory piece of legislation which would 
afford relief to only a small segment of 
our economy. 

If we are going to take care of all 
those who are engaged in a hazardous 
occupation, let us take them all in and 
not limit relief to only one select group. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the bill. I 
should like to respond to the gentleman 
from North Carolina and two or three 
of the others by saying that these sea- 
men range far away from home and 
their access to public health facilities is 
when they are on voyages. The farmer 
stays around his home and his hospital. 
That is a distinction which I had in 
mind. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, having worked for several 
years for the enactment of legislation to 
enable fishing vessel owner-operators 
who work aboard their vessels to receive 
the same medical benefits as are afforded 
by the Public Health Service to seamen 
having contracts of employment, I am 
pleased to rise in support of H.R. 3873, 
which is similar to a bill I introduced 
earlier this year. 

In Alaska alone there are more than 
2,000 small fishing boat owners, most of 
whom—in the course of ranging hun- 
dreds of miles from home—earn less 
than $5,000 per annum, and occasionally 
make no profit at all. These owner- 
operators are as much in need of care in 
Public Health Service facilities during 
voyages as are the employees who work 
aboard their vessels. They were eligible 
for Public Health Service medical care 
for many years before 1954, when they 
were excluded under a Surgeon General’s 
ruling. As the reasons which led to their 
previous inclusion in the program are 
still valid, their eligibility to receive Pub- 
lic Health Service care should be 
restored. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as she may 
consume to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. HANSEN]. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, 1 too 
rise in support of this legislation. I 
would particularly like to commend the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for its very thoughtful re- 
view of this problem. 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to sup- 
port H.R. 3873, a bill which would restore 
to fishing boat owners a privilege which 
was taken away by an administrative 
decision several years ago. A bill similar 
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to H.R. 2669, was introduced by myself 
and many other Members who have also 
recognized this injustice. 

The district I represent includes a 
large number of fishing boat owners 
who serve on board their vessels along 
with the men they employ. Since I have 
lived my entire life in this district of 
fishing people and have been aboard 
their vessels, I am familiar with all 
facets of their operations and I am par- 
ticularly familiar with the fact that the 
owner's work is indistinguishable from 
that of their employees. 

These men fish in the Columbia River, 
Grays Harbor, Puget Sound, and Alaska 
and their skill as seamen is a source of 
great pride to them. They have a de- 
manding way of earning their living 
with the owners fully sharing all duties 
and hardships equally with their em- 
ployees. 

In fact a close personal friend and 
legislative colleague of mine who was a 
coowner of a boat in Alaska more than 
10 years ago was one of the first lives lost 
in an Alaskan storm that resulted in a 
disastrous loss of life. 

The hardships are shared equally be- 
tween the owners and the employees. 
There is never any distinction on the 
deck of these vessels. 

The men employed on board fishing 
vessels have been eligible for medical and 
hospital care at Public Health Service 
facilities, without question and without 
interruption, from 1798 to the present. 
Yet the shipowners, who travel as far 
from their home ports as the men they 
employ, face the same dangers, and are 
prey to the same illnesses and injuries, 
were denied eligibility by administrative 
ruling in 1954. This bill and my own 
under consideration today are intended 
to restore eligibility to the owners, thus 
ending the unfair discrimination to 
which they have been subject for the past 
9 years and restoring their historic right 
to the medical and hospital services of 
the Public Health Service. 

I would like to quote from some typi- 
cal letters I have received from constitu- 
ents of my district in support of this leg- 
islation. One writes: 

The American fishing industry is an im- 
portant one to our country and should be 
protected in every way that can make it 
profitable, but the opposite has been true. 
* * * Our self-employed seamen don't have 
a pension or unemployment benefits, 


Another writes: 

The boatowners have been hit with dimin- 
ishing returns of fish and foreign competi- 
tion and would appreciate the return of 
eligibility for medical care. 


The fishing industry is a most impor- 
tant one to the economy of the country 
and to that of districts like mine, as these 
letters point out. In addition to its pri- 
mary function, the fishing fleet provides 
an important source of experienced sea- 
men in times of national crisis. In their 
day-to-day work the owners and crews 
provide valuable services to the Govern- 
ment. These men, therefore, deserve 
every encouragement and incentive to 
ply their trade and to buy their own 
boats, either individually or as coowners, 
as they are able. 
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The legislation I have sponsored seeks 
only to reestablish fair and equitable 
treatment for the fishing vessel owners- 
operators. It does not seek coverage for 
any other groups. I feel sincerely that 
these men deserve the favorable consid- 
eration of the committee in this matter, 
as it seems apparent to me that the origi- 
nal intent of Congress was that they 
should be included. The fact that they 
enjoyed entitlement to Public Health 
Service care for 156 years is convincing 
evidence in their behalf. 

Thank you for this opportunity to 
speak in behalf of this legislation and I 
wish to include here the lists of support- 
ers from the Pacific Northwest. 

Purse Seine Vessel Owner’s Marketing As- 
sociation, Inc., representing owners in the 
States of Washington and Alaska. 

Fishermen’s Cooperative Association of 
Seattle, representing crab, salmon, and alba- 
core tuna vessels in all of the four Pacific 
coast States. 

Petersburg Vessel Owners Association, rep- 
resenting vessel owners in the Petersburg, 
Alaska, area. 

Bay Fish Exchange, Seattle, representing 
independent troll salmon vessel owners. 

Association of Pacific — represent- 
ing Pacific coast canning firms 

Puget Sound Canners Association, repre- 
senting State of Washington salmon canners. 

Fishermen’s Marketing Association of 
Washington, Inc., representing trawl captains 
in Washington and Alaska. 

Fishing Vessel Owner's Association, Seattle, 
representing captains and owners of north 
Pacific halibut vessels. 

Halibut Producers Cooperative, represent- 
ing Pacific coast fishing vessel owners. 

Fishermen's Marketing Association of Ore- 
gon, representing trawl boatowners in Ore- 
gon. 

Washington Crab Producers, Westport, 
Wash., representing Washington crab vessel 
owners. 

Alaska Fishermen's Union, representing 
trawl boat crewmen and Alaska fishermen. 

Juneau Halibut Fishermen’s Association, 
representing fishing vessel owners at Juneau, 

Alaska, 


Butts & Pattison, La Bush, Wash., repre- 
senting a number of coastal salmon trollers. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to just say 
in closing the debate on this side that 
actually what is involved here is an as- 
sertion by the Congress of its authority. 
Here is an administrative ruling. The 
law has not changed since it was first 
enacted. Yet we have the General 
Counsel making a ruling in 1954 which 
he refuses to change. That is all there 
is to this bill before the House today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of this legislation. I 
have introduced H.R. 7002, which is com- 
panion to H.R. 3873 and restores to self- 
employed boat-owning fishermen, and 
other self-employed seamen, eligibility 
for medical care in hospitals and other 
stations of the Public Health Service. 

Illness and injury are frequent visitors 
with seamen engaged in sea operations, 
and it is highly essential that these mis- 
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fortunes be attended expeditiously and 
efficiently, through the facilities of the 
Public Health Service, this attention be- 
ing extended to boatowners as well as 
boat workers. 

For some 156 years—from 1798 to 
1954—such eligibility for self-employed 
fishing vessel owners did exist, and they 
were entitled, as were other working sea- 
men, to medical, surgical, and dental 
treatment and hospitalization without 
charge at hospitals and other stations of 
the Public Health Service. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this eligibility ceased to 
exist in 1954. At that time an admin- 
istrative ruling differentiated between 
wage-earning fishermen and their co- 
workers who held ownership or part 
ownership in the crafts they used for 
fishing. Under that new ruling medical 
benefits formerly enjoyed by workmen 
fishermen were retained; however, those 
benefits that had been extended to fish- 
ermen who owned their fishing boats and 
were self-employed were discontinued. 

Such a ruling imposes a present or 
potential hardship on perhaps as many 
as 10,000 industrious men who—in their 
own or cooperatively owned small craft 
gain a livelihood from the sea. The 
pertinent ruling is inequitable and should 
be adjusted so that it has fair applica- 
tion—the legislation before the House of 
er will accomplish that 
end. 
I would like to state further that this 
legislation would provide a very valuable 
assist for our domestic fishing industry, 
an industry which although once quite 
dynamic is now in a declining state. By 
restoring these pre-1954 benefits to self- 
employed fishermen and seamen, we 
would be furnishing an inducement to- 
ward vessel ownership. Many who are 
now employed as fishermen and seamen 
would aspire to boatownership, thereby 
promising to broaden and strengthen 
the base of our American fishing in- 
dustry. 

The merit of this legislation centers in 
the realization that it corrects an in- 
equity of 10 years standing. I feel that 
the legislation is eminently deserving of 
the favorable consideration of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. ToL- 
LEFSON]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation which 
seeks to remove an inequity which pres- 
ently exists. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
bill, H.R. 3873, which seeks to remove an 
inequity that exists with respect to medi- 
cal care for fishing vessel owners. From 
1792 to 1954 these owners were eligible 
for medical care in the facilities of the 
Public Health Service, just as were other 
fishermen employed on the same vessel 
and doing the same work. In 1954, an 
administrative ruling eliminated the ves- 
sel owners from such services and care. 
This resulted in an inequity which H.R. 
3873 seeks to correct. 

For 156 years our Government, through 
congressional action, recognized the jus- 
tification for medical care of seamen— 
including fishermen—who toiled at sea, 
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faced the hazards thereof, and sustained 
the maritime strength of our Nation. 
Then through a bureaucratic ruling—not 
by action of Congress—a segment of 
these seamen were denied the services 
which traditionally were theirs. I be- 
lieve Congress should override the ad- 
ministrative ruling and restore the serv- 
ices to the fishing vessel owners. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the point of this bill is today 
there has been a ruling which under the 
law places a limitation on free medical 
care to employers, not just employees. 
So what we are today deciding to do is 
whether to expand the present law and 
give further free medical care to owners 
of vessels. 

These small and large investors and 
owners should do what the average U.S. 
person, and average family in this coun- 
try does, buy an individual health in- 
surance program, or join together for 
group insurance, among the owners and 
investors in the fishing and shipping in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Chairman, my second point is this: 
This free and I repeat free medical care 
is a drain on the U.S. Treasury and its 
general funds and represents a drain 
on the U.S. taxpayers and not on social 
security funds, which are contributed to, 
z ee and employees as a separate 

und. 

This bill goes further than the social 
security approach to medicare where 
both employer and employee contributes 
equally. 

Anyone who votes to expand this par- 
ticular type of medical care is voting for 
the U.S. taxpayers to pick up the cost, 
and is not just voting to expand a Federal 
medical care program paid for by the 
participants and participated in by the 
employer and employee, where each 
group is paying 35% percent on the first 
$4,800 of earned income. 

This bill represents free medical care 
for both the employer and employee in 
this particular U.S. industry. Do we 
mean to infer that this particular occu- 
pation is more hazardous than others, so 
that free Federal medical care must be 
provided to employers, too? I say “No.” 

As many Members of the Congress 
know, I come from Pittsburgh, Pa. We 
have steel mills that are hazardous. We 
have no such provision for free Federal 
medical care for employees, let alone em- 
ployers, for working in front of open- 
hearths or on rolling mills, around soak- 
ing pits, or anything of that kind where 
these people are handling molten and 
hot metal and ingots of great weight. 

Likewise, in our many coal mining 
towns in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, we do not even have 
this program for workers, and this bill 
provides for free medical care for the 
owners and operators. Coal mining rep- 
resents one of the most hazardous occu- 
pations we have in this country. Why is 
this free medical care program not even 
considered or proposed for the workers 
in the coal and steel industries, as weil 
as for the neglected farmworkers? 
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In the U.S. steel and iron and metal 
working industries this kind of program 
is covered under the collective bargain- 
ing procedures in contracts in private 
industry which are made between labor 
and management. The same is true in 
the U.S. coal mining industry, and I am 
glad to advise the Congress that through 
enlightened leadership and progressive 
policies, the fine United Mine Workers 
Union and the United Steel Workers 
Union of America have accomplished 
wonders in health, security, pension, and 
vacation programs by collective bargain- 
ing in private industry. 

Neither these employers nor successful 
unions have asked for free medical care 
from the U.S. taxpayers in our areas. 

Mr. Chairman, it is amazing to me that 
Members of the Congress who are called 
conservative argue so strongly for this 
free Federal medical care program for 
employers. The number of conservatives 
of both parties on this floor who now 
speak for free Federal medical care pro- 
grams for employees in this industry in 
their districts, and who have opposed 
strongly “medicare” under the social se- 
curity system for employees in industry, 
simply amazes me. I enjoy so much such 
a situation as this, when they have ar- 
gued so strongly against expansion of 
Federal programs, but not in their own 
districts. 

Well, I like my fellow Members of Con- 
gress and enjoy our mutual superficial 
foibles. But as soon as a particular in- 
dustry turns up in the particular area of 
the particular Member of Congress, how 
liberal can he get? This is a good exam- 
ple. This is true on both sides of the 
aisle. Not only do these conservatives 
favor medicare in supporting this bill, 
which is under social security, partici- 
pated in by the employer and the em- 
ployee and represents no drain on the 
General Treasury, but they favor free 
and, I repeat, free, and nonparticipating 
medical care for not only needy employ- 
ees, but investing employers with capital 
assets paid in large measure by the U.S. 
taxpayers. Free Federal medical care is 
now provided for the employee, and now 
these conservative and liberal Members 
want to give it to the employer, who can 
well pay for medical care himself. 

If we will read the committee he 
we will find an excellent statement there 
that these employers in this industry 
under a group policy can well take care 
of themselves. Why not let these em- 
ployers take care of themselves—these 
are employers getting these free Federal 
medical benefits under this bill, in addi- 
tion to the employees already covered. 

I have another recollection here as I 
finish, that I am one of a few Congress- 
men, under 10 of the whole House who 
voted against the free Federal Govern- 
ment medical care for hogs, which 
passed and is now in effect. This House 
should not overwhelmingly endorse free 
Federal medical care programs for hogs 
and employers, in the fishing and ship- 
ping trade, and completely pass over 
employees in many industries, and the 
heartbreaking condition of young chil- 
dren of migrant labor families in 
agriculture. 
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We are up against this problem. It is 
a question of Greek philosophy. If we 
in Congress provide for Federal medi- 
cal care for one person in a particular 
industry, whether employer or employee, 
it would stand to follow, is it good for the 
U.S. Federal taxpayers who pay for this 
one group of people, employees, and em- 
ployers, is it then a good policy that 
Congress should provide Federal pro- 
grams of free medical care for every 
employer and employee in every industry 
that has a hazardous factor in it. If 
Congress provides free nonparticipating 
and noncontributing medical care for 
one industry that has a hazard factor in 
it, taking care of both employers and 
employees, in some instances that will in- 
clude stockholders, then shall Congress 
supply free medical care for all great 
corporations in every industry, and have 
free medical care for everybody? Many 
of my good conservative friends today 
amuse me, but their seizures of conserv- 
atism are certainly well tailored to their 
own congressional districts—or better, 
to exclude their own industries from such 
policies which they vehemently argue for. 

May I point out in closing, as one of 
the war veterans on the House floor I 
have heard many Members talk about 
combat veterans who needed medical 
care, saying it was a wrong drain on the 
U.S. taxpayers to provide veteran’s hos- 
pitals and give veterans desperately 
needed medical care. ? 

I have strongly favored these needed 
medical services to our older U.S. veter- 
ans, and am proud of my strong stand. 
To me it is not right that there should 
be a vote on this House floor to provide 
this kind of medical care free for not 
only needy employees, but to employers 
in this particular industry which is not 
as hazardous as it used to be, and not give 
equal benefits to all U.S. veterans who 
have protected this country and the 
American people in time of war, crisis, 
and peril. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MORTON]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not here to debate the issue either way, 
but I would like to ask the chairman, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS], 
a question or two. I think I have as 
many commercial fishermen in my dis- 
trict as in any district in the United 
States. 

Are the men who operate under State 
maritime regulations, and nondocu- 
mented, included in this bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. No, they 
are not included. 

Mr. MORTON. It only applies to 
documented vessels? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. That is 
correct. It means a registered vessel of 
5 tons or more. 

Mr. MORTON. This would eliminate 
practically all of the shell fishermen? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I would 
not say all., If they have 5 tons or more 
and if they engage in commercial fishing, 
they would be covered. 

Mr. MORTON. Most lobster boats 
would be under 5 tons, I would think. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Yes, but 
that would be a mighty small vessel. 
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Mr. MORTON. They are small ves- 
sels. The Chesapeake Bay fleet comprise 
about 4,000 boat owners. Are those ves- 
sels that are under 5 tons—and I think 
99770 of them are —eliminated from the 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I will say 
to the gentleman if the vessel is 5 tons or 
more, and the man is engaged in com- 
mercial fishing, he would be covered. 
The employees are covered now. This 
covers the owner. Many of these people 
make very little money. They are also 
fishing, they are doing the same job as 
the seaman does. 

Mr. MORTON. That is the point. 1 
am wondering what proportion of the 
owners who are engaged in making a liv- 
ing from fishing are actually covered by 
this bill because of this limitation on 
tonnage. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. 1t would 
be, I think, 10,000 additional covered. 

Mr. MORTON. If we drop the ton- 
nage requirement down to the smaller 
vessels, is that correct, this takes in 
10,000 additional people? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. It takes 
in 10,000 additional people—17,500 peo- 
ple are covered today, but we have only 
about 20 percent of that number en- 
gaged in fishing operations, all except 
the owner-operator, who sometimes goes 
out not as an owner but as a seaman him- 
self, perhaps on a neighbor's vessel. 
This just simply overturns what we 
think is a discriminatory ruling of the 
general counsel's office. When we re- 
ported out the bill we asked him if he 
would not please consider that you have 
discrimination against these people and 
overturn this rule so it would not make 
it necessary to have this bill, 

Mr. MORTON. The question 1 have 
raised is this: That in the Chesapeake 
Bay area there are several thousand 
operators of vessels who are going every 
day, winter and summer, to earn a liv- 
ing. Nearly this whole group, except 
those vessels that are documented, the 
larger vessels, are excluded from the 
medical care provided in this bill. That 
is the point I want to be sure I under- 
stand. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman’s position is that it eliminates 
the 5-ton requirement. If you do that, 
you get into the business of including 
pleasure-type craft, house boats, barges, 
and yachts. We are trying to keep this 
a commercial fishing bill, for people who 
go out to sea to make their living as fish- 
ermen, who are also owners of the ves- 
sels. 

Mr. MORTON. I fully understand 
that, but I hope the record is clear that 
the small man, the man who has a hard 
time making a living, the clam digger, 
the crabber, the oysterman, is excluded 
from this bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I think 
the gentleman is incorrect. If he has a 
boat of 5 tons or above, and that is a 
small vessel, for a 30-footer will some- 
times run over 5 tons, these people are 
included. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. The higher the boat 
tonnage the less hazardous it becomes? 

Mr. MORTON. I am not going to 
argue about that, here. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to ask this of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. ROBERTS]: There was much said 
about new legislation. As I understand 
it, the benefits under this legislation have 
been available to people under these 
categories since about 1798. Is that 
correct? 

Mr, ROBERTS of Alabama. That is 
correct. President Adams signed the bill. 
A ruling was made in 1954 which took 
away these rights. All the bill does is 
assert jurisdiction of this kind. 

Mr. HALEY. All we are doing is re- 
establishing what was prior to the ruling 
of one of these bureaus a prerogative 
these people enjoyed? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HaLL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I suspect I am 
probably as familiar with U.S. Marine 
Hospitals of the Public Health Service, 
as well as arms from cornpickers or re- 
moving fishhooks from arms, as any 
man on the Committee. I am also well 
aware of some principles that are in- 
volved here. I think I have studied the 
reports and the hearings in detail and 
know the historic background of the so- 
called inequity that we are trying to cor- 
rect. We must not commit a travesty 
against the remainder of us who do see 
fit to secure our own futures. I am as 
much against the reorganization act as 
any Member on the floor and decry “Reg- 
ulation by fiat” unless one or the other 
Houses acts within 30 days. But Ido not 
believe that “two wrongs make a right.” 
I think that the general counsel has fair- 
ly well set out on page 58 of the commit- 
tee hearings, why this regulation was 
established in the first place. There is 
no longer any question of being beyond 
the 3-mile limit. Members of the Com- 
mittee, I would like for you to know that 
the World Health Organization provides 
for that problem that seafarers have who 
have a friend in every port. This is 
eared for by the broad spectrum anti- 
biotics as well as those who voyage be- 
yond the 3-mile limit and have other 
ports of call. This is known as the sea- 
farers program in the World Health 
Organization. We support it through 
our contributions to the United Nations 
and its special funds—not only for our 
own, but all nations’ seafarers. 

So far as the cost versus economy is 
concerned, I know that this would cost 
us extra millions of dollars. I seem to 
recall that recently when we voted on 
the tax reduction, we all pledged to each 
other across the aisle and back and forth 
that we would take the road of economy 
hereafter. Bringing this form of sub- 
sidy—and gentlemen it is a subsidy for 
people who are engaged in fishing or 
shipping, no matter how you look at it, 
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at this time is incorrect. I would cer- 
tainly hope and as a matter of principle 
want to state for the Record personally, 
that medical care in this Nation is still 
primarily the responsibility of the in- 
dividual. At no time have any of these 
people become a public responsibility. If 
they are able to purchase control of a 
boat of over 5 tons and if they have not 
been wounded in the service of our Na- 
tion as veterans, then I question why they 
should not secure their own prepaid, 
voluntary insurance which is increasing 
in astounding and remarkable propor- 
tions. Voluntary health insurance does 
and can provide in the great Northwest 
as well as on the eastern seacoast in in- 
creasing percentage well nigh over 70 
percent for those who need this type of 
care. It is a good program and I recom- 
mend it. 

Further, there is in my opinion no 
need for these particular owners, or en- 
trepreneurs, to be cared for at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers in the public interest. 
I think it is another case of the camel 
getting his nose under the edge of the 
tent and running the sheik therefrom. 

I hope we would seriously consider this 
further expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money. I seldom disagree with my 
friend, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
but I think there are principles involved 
here, and I strongly urge the recommital 
of this bill to that committee and fur- 
ther study and more hearings. I apolo- 
gize for not having so stated before this 
committee. I certainly would have had 
I known that these hearings were being 
held. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FOREMAN]. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr, Chairman, I have 
asked to proceed out of order for the 
purpose of advising my colleagues about 
the arrangements arising from the un- 
fortunate incident which occurred this 
Sunday. I know my colleagues share 
my sorrow and concern and heartache 
for our colleague, Bruce ALGER, whose 
son David Bruce lost his life in a tragic 
automobile accident Sunday afternoon. 

Since I have had questions from many 
Members here today as to what the ar- 
rangments are and when the services 
will be, I take this time to advise the 
Members that funeral services will be to- 
morrow morning at 10 a.m. at Gawler’s 
Funeral Home, Wisconsin and Harrison 
Streets, NW. Our own Dr. Braskamp 
will officiate. There will be simultaneous 
services in Dallas, which will be at 8 a.m. 
Dallas time, at the Lakeview Christian 
Church. The Reverend Ken Hay will 
officiate. Interment services will be at 
Arlington National Cemetery immedi- 
ately thereafter at 11 a.m. 
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Gawler’s Chapel will be open this eve- 
ning from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. for those who 
care to drop by to pay their respects. 

There has been a request by the family 
that those of you who had intended or 
wished to send flowers, instead if you so 
desire, to please forward your memorial 
to the David Alger Memorial Fund, 
Gunston Junior High School, Arlington, 
Va. 

Further, I thank all of you for your 
thoughtful expressions of regrets and 
condolences. We deeply appreciate your 
comforting words, prayers, and many 
offers of assistance and help. On behalf 
of my friend and Texas colleague, BRUCE 
ALGER, who has borne up so courageously 
during these trying and heartbreaking 
hours, and for his daughter and son, Jill 
and Steve, we thank you. God bless you. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, speaking for the Members on 
this side, I merely wish to say that we 
join the gentleman from Texas in ex- 
pressing our deepest sympathy at the loss 
and sorrow which has come to a very 
valuable Member of this House. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
urge favorable action on H.R. 3873, 
which would amend the Public Health 
Service Act to permit certain owners of 
fishing boats to receive medical care and 
hospitalization without charge at hos- 
pitals of the Public Health Service. 

This bill actually restores the eligi- 
bility of self-employed fishermen for 
medical care to which they were entitled 
for 156 years, from 1798 to 1954. An 
administrative ruling created an un- 
fortunate inequity which at present af- 
fects an estimated 10,000 fishermen who 
own their boats or cooperatively own 
small craft which form a vital segment 
of our fishing industry. 

Enactment of this bill would serve as 
an incentive to the rehabilitation of a 
historic industry which has contributed 
men and ships in every war fought, in 
addition to supplying a substantial por- 
tion of the Nation’s fish over the years. 
It will increase the number of American 
seamen eligible for the services of our 
Public Health Service hospitals from 
117,500 to 127,500 at an estimated an- 
nual cost of $1,824,200, a small amount 
by comparison of the overall benefit as- 
sured. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has 
favorably reported and recommended 
enactment of this legislation. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Department of the Interior have joined 
in approval. From my own familiarity 
with the problems confronting the fish- 
ing industry, a major part of which is 
headquartered in my congressional dis- 
trict and other New England ports, I can 
assure my colleagues that H.R. 3873 is 
the means of providing long overdue but 
appreciated benefits for our fishermen, I 
hope this bill will pass. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill that is now before 
the House which will permit the owners 
of vessels to receive medical care and 
hospitalization without charge at hos- 
pitals of the Public Health Service. 
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My district in Massachusetts includes 
among others, the ports of New Bedford, 
Plymouth, and Provincetown. Many 
residents of these ports earn their liveli- 
hood from the sea and, in many cases, 
this livelihood is marginal because they 
operate in relatively small boats—many 
of them being family-owned and 
manned. 

Until 1954, the owners of fishing ves- 
sels, were eligible to receive medical care 
in Public Health Service hospitals. In 
that year, an administrative ruling made 
these vessel owners ineligible to receive 
the benefits—the same benefits that 
their crewmen receive. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps many of my 
colleagues are not familiar with the op- 
eration of some of our fishing vessels and 
may have some misconceptions about 
them. First of all, these are not, gen- 
erally, large ships such as we have seen 
the Russians operating in waters close 
to the American coast. Many have crews 
of less than three or four men. The 
owner, who is generally also the skipper, 
is subject to the same hazards of the 
trade as are the crewmen—they know 
the dangers involved and often suffer 
the same injuries as are inflicted on their 
crewmen. 

In many of the vessels of which I 
speak, the skipper-owner is obliged to 
step in and perform tasks—dangerous 
tasks—which on much larger ships would 
be left to the crew. Yet, under present 
law, the mere fact that he is the owner 
of the vessel will prevent him from re- 
ceiving treatment for injuries that he 
sustains in the performance of these 
jobs. I find this inequitable and feel 
that we should not penalize a man who, 
having perhaps begun as a crewman on 
a vessel, has become an owner and seeks 
to be self-sufficient in plying this ancient 
trade of the seas. 

The lot of the fisherman in the coun- 
try, in many cases, is not a very good one. 
He knows when he goes into the busi- 
ness—many are born into it—that he 
will be beset with many difficulties. For- 
eign competition is pressing very hard; 
the cost of modernizing vessels or build- 
ing new ones is astronomical; the tech- 
nology of fishing is changing rapidly and 
they must keep abreast of them if they 
want to survive. 

This bill covers vessels which are regis- 
tered, that is, 5 tons or over. I have 
checked with various key people in the 
fishing industry in my district and 
understand that just about all of the 
commercial fishermen operating out of 
our ports will be covered. These owner- 
operators should receive the same bene- 
fits as their crew. I sincerely hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that my colleagues will feel 
the same and approve this legislation. 
Thank you. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 322 of the Public 
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Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 249) is amend- 
ed by striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (6), by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (7) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(8) Persons who own vessels registered, 
enrolled, or licensed under the maritime laws 
of the United States, who are engaged in 
commercial fishing operations, and who ac- 
company such vessels on such fishing opera- 
tions, and a substantial part of whose services 
in connection with such fishing operations 
are comparable to services performed by sea- 
men employed on such vessel or on vessels 
engaged in similar operations.” 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, BENNETT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. B of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the ever-increasing problems 
of the Great Lakes fishing industry have 
been matters of concern for the people 
of northern Michigan for many years. 
We have seen the fine lake trout and the 
jumbo whitefish almost completely dis- 
appear and with them have gone a whole 
industry which had supplied the liveli- 
hood for many of our small lakeshore 
communities. Nets and boats and pack- 
inghouses and jobs all gradually receded 
until a giant industry became a bitter 
memory. 

Solutions to some of the industry's 
problems have been found. Many prob- 
lems remain. For large numbers of our 
fishing families and fishing communities 
the best efforts of State and Federal gov- 
ernments can only be described as too 
little and too late. 

Certainly not an overriding issue but 
one which has commanded our attention 
for considerable time has been the ruling 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare some years ago denying 
medical care at our “sailors’ hospitals” 
for those who owned any interest in the 
vessel with which they worked. Al- 
though the ruling was made as a result 
of some greedy claims by private boat 
owners and houseboat dwellers far from 
Michigan shores it nonetheless cast a 
great burden on our self-reliant, owner- 
ship-oriented commercial fishermen. 

As with most things governmental it 
took a long time to get an acknowledge- 
ment that inequities had been created 
and that real injustice and even suffer- 
ing had resulted from an administrative 
legal interpretation of the law. While 
it stopped the chiselers it also changed 
for fishermen what had been a recog- 
nized right to medical service for 165 
years. Efforts to change the interpreta- 
tion proved futile because it was felt 
that it would cause even greater prob- 
lems. It took still more time to get ac- 
tion on corrective legislation but here it 
is 


The present bill would make a fisher- 
man who actually works on the lake eli- 
gible for treatment at the Public Health 
Service facilities even though he may 
own all or part of a fishing boat. 

It would provide medical, surgical, and 
dental treatment to persons who own 
vessels registered, enrolled, or licensed 
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under the maritime laws of the United 
States who are engaged in commercial 
fishing operations, who accompany the 
vessels on such fishing operations, as a 
substantial part of whose service are 
comparable to those performed by sea- 
men employed on such vessels. 

Fishing, at least on the lakes, has tra- 
ditionally been carried on by owner-op- 
erators. There have been few armchair, 
desk-bound fleet owners. Accepting all 
the risks of the water, the weather and 
the inherent dangers of the trade itself 
is necessary to the calling. I remember 
in my youth wondering whether com- 
mercial fishermen were all born with less 
fingers than other people and as I 
learned more of the lakes I found tha 
this was one of the milder and more ac- 
ceptable results of an inherently dan- 
gerous trade. 

Compared to the billions of dollars we 
spend on social legislation of all kinds 
this clarification of the law which can 
cost at the most about $1.8 million per 
year and affect approximately 10,000 
people can scarcely attract the attention 
of many Members. For about 450 indus- 
trious Michigan fishermen, however, it 
corrects a gross and unfortunate inequity. 

I favor H.R. 3873 and recommend the 
favorable action of the House. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, our 
Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Safety, of which I am the ranking Repub- 
lican member, fully and carefully con- 
sidered this measure. 

The purpose of this legislation is to re- 
store a privilege to use hospital facilities 
of the Public Health Service to a seg- 
ment of our commercial fishing indus- 
try. For 165 years this privilege existed. 
In 1954 it was destroyed by an adminis- 
trative ruling of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The circumstances which brought 
about this change seem to justify the rul- 
ing which was handed down. Appar- 
ently a few private yacht and houseboat 
dwellers saw a good thing and tried to 
get in on it. In order to avoid what 
would have been an inequity in one direc- 
tion, the administrative agency created 
a hardship in another direction and it 
could have but refused to correct its mis- 
take. The ruling interpreted the law 
to be that an owner or part owner of a 
vessel was not an employee and could not 
avail himself of medical care. The trou- 
ble with this ruling lies in the fact that 
it ignored the facts of life in the fishing 
industry. Large numbers of our full- 
time commercial fishermen own their 
vessels or band together with other fish- 
ermen to own a vessel. The actual fish- 
ing operations, however, are carried on by 
all hands. The owner or part owner 
works shoulder to shoulder with the wage 
earner. As it turns out, he takes the 
larger risk in every respect. For these 
reasons, it appeared to us that the ruling 
placed an unfair burden upon this group 
of individuals and H.R. 3873 will make it 
possible for the Department to allow 
such medical care with no danger of 
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creating new problems. I join with my 
colleagues on the committee recommend- 
ing passage of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Stratton, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3873) to amend section 322 of the 
Public Health Service Act to permit cer- 
tain owners of fishing boats to receive 
medical care and hospitalization without 
charge at hospitals of the Public Health 
Service, pursuant to House Resolution 
799, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 170, not voting 59, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 190] 
YEAS—202 
im 2 uczynski 
El 
Ashley Fino Knox 
Aspinall Flood Libonati 
Auchincloss Fogarty Lindsay 
Ayres ng, La. 
Baldwin Frelinghuysen Long, Md. 
Barrett Friedel McDowell 
Bates Fuqua McFall 
Beckworth tz McIntire 
Bell Gary Macdonald 
Bennett, Fla. Gibbons Madden 
Blatnik Gilbert Mailliard 
ggs Gill Matsunaga 

Bonner Glenn Matthews 
Brooks Gonzalez May 
Brown, Calif. Grabowski Meader 
Burke Gray Miller, Calif. 
Burkhalter Green, Pa. Milliken 
Burton, Calif. Griffiths Mills 
Byrnes, Wis. Hagan, Ga. Minish 
Cahill Hagen, Calif Montoya 
Carey Haley Moorhead 
Cederberg Halpern 

Hanna Morrison 
Cohelan Hansen Morton 
Colmer Harding 
Conte Hardy Multer 
Corman Hawkins Murphy, II 
Curtin Healey Murphy, N.Y. 
Daddario Henderson Murray 
Daniels Holifield Nelsen 
Davis, Ga. Holland Nix 
Davis, Tenn. Horan O'Brien, N. T. 
Dawson Hosmer O'Hara, Ill. 
Delaney Hutchinson O'Hara, Mich. 

nt Jarman O'Konski 

Denton Jennings Olsen, Mont. 

Johnson, Calif. O'Neill 
Downing Johnson, Wis. Osmers 

Jones, Ala. Patman 
Edmondson Karsten Patten 

Keith Pelly 
Elliott Kelly Pepper 
Everett Keogh Perkins 
Fallon Kilgore Philbin 
Farbstein King, Calif. Pickle 
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Tollefson 
Trimble 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 


Steed 
Stubblefield 
ivan 


Pike St Germain 
Powell St. Onge 
Price Schenck 
Pucinskl Senner 
Reld, N.Y. Shipley 

uss Sibal 
Rhodes, Pa. Sickles 
Rivers, Alaska Sikes 
Rivers, S.C, Sisk 
Roberts, Slack 
Rodino Smith, Va. 
Rogers, Colo. Staebler 
Rogers, Fla. Sta 
Rogers, Tex Stephens 
Rooney, N.Y. Stinson 
Rooney, Pa. Stratton 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal Teague, Calif. 
Roybal Thomas 
Ryan, Mich. Thompson, La. 
Ryan, N.Y. Thompson, Tex. 

NAYS—170 

Abbitt Ford 
Abele Foreman 
Abernethy Fountain 
Adair Pulton, Pa. 
Anderson Gathings 
Andrews, Ala. ell 

drews, 

N. Dak. Grant 
Arends Griffin 
Ashbrook Gross 
Ashmore Grover 
Barry Gubser 
Battin Gurney 
Becker Hall 
Beermann Halleck 
Belcher Harrison 
Berry Harsha 
Betts Harvey, Ind. 
Bolton, Hays 

Frances P. Hechler 
Bolton, Herlong 

Oliver P. Hoeven 
Bow Horton 
Brademas Huddleston 
Bray Ichord 
Brock Jensen 
Bromwell Joelson 
Broomfield Johansen 
Brotzman Johnson, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio Jonas 
Broyhill, N.C. Kastenmeter 

Va. King. N.Y. 

Bruce Kornegay 
Burleson Kunkel 
Burton, Utah Kyl 
Cameron Laird 
Casey Langen 
Chelf Latta 
Chenoweth Lennon 
Clancy Lipscomb 

ark McClory 
Clawson, Del McCulloch 
Cleveland McDade 
Collier McLoskey 
Cooley McMillan 
Corbett MacGregor 
Cramer rer 
Cunnt: 

3 Martin, Calif. 
Derounian Martin, Nebr. 
Derwinski Miller, N.Y. 
Devine Minshall 
Dole Monagan 
Dowdy Moore 
Dwyer Mosher 
Ellsworth Natcher 
Findley Olson, Minn, 
Fisher Ostertag 

NOT VOTING—59 

Flynt 

Avery 
Baker 8 
Baring Gallagher 
Bass Giaimo 
Bennett, Mich. Green, Oreg. 
Boland 
Bollin; Harvey, Mich, 
Buckley Hébert 
Byrne, Pa. Hoffman 
Celler ull 
Clausen, Jones, Mo. 

Don H. 

Diese. Kilburn 
Dingell Landrum 
Donohue Lankford 
can tt 
Evins Lesinski 
Felghan Lloyd 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hull with Mrs. Baker. 

Mr. Duncan with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mar- 
tin of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Wallhauser. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr, Morse. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Bass with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Harris with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Karth with Mr, Landrum, 


Mr. GRAY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. WHITTEN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BARRY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. LAIRD changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed, H.R. 3873. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR FISHING BOAT 
OWNERS 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 
978) to provide medical care for certain 
persons engaged on board a vessel in 
the care, preservation, or navigation of 
such vessel, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 3873, to amend 
section 322 of the Public Health Service 
Act to permit certain owners of fishing 
boats to receive medical care and hos- 
pitalization without charge at hospitals 
of the Public Health Service, just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 
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Would this action, if taken, mean that 
the matter would go to conference and 
then would come back to the House of 
Representatives? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, 
in reply to the parliamentary inquiry, 
that is a matter for Senate action, as to 
whether the Senate will accept the House 
action or request a conference. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (h) of section 2 of the Public 
Health Services Act (42 U.S.C. 201(h)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(h) The term ‘seamen’ includes any per- 
son employed or self-employed on board in 
the care, preservation, or navigation of any 
vessel, or in the service, on board, of those 
engaged in such care, preservation, or navi- 
gation;”. 

Sec. 2. Section 322(a) (1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 249 (a) (1)) is amended by inserting 
immediately after the word “employed” the 
following: “or self-employed”. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROBERTS of Ala- 
bama: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

“That subsection (a) of section 322 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 249) is 
amended by striking out “and” at the end 
of paragraph (6), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (7) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and”, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(8) Persons who own vessels registered, 
enrolled, or licensed under the maritime 
laws of the United States, who are engaged 
in commercial fishing operations, and who 
accompany such vessels on such fishing op- 
erations, and a substantial part of whose 
services in connection with such fishing oper- 
ations are comparable to services performed 
by seamen employed on such vessel or on 
vessels engaged in similar operations.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3873) was 
laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE ACT OF JUNE 12, 
1960, FOR THE CORRECTION OF 
INEQUITIES IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF FISHING VESSELS 


Mr. O’NEILL, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 805, Rept. No. 1614) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 1006) to 
amend the Act of June 12, 1960, for the cor- 
rection of inequities in the construction of 
fishing vessels, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
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and Fisheries, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 804 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: . 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commitee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 9070) 
to establish a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System for the permanent good of the 
whole people, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs now in the bill and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the five-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Commtitee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments adopt- 
ed in the Committee of the Whole to the 
bill or committee substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House now consider House Resolu- 
tion 804? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
House agreed to consider House Resolu- 
tion 804. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. ST. GEORGE]. Mr. 
Speaker, pending that I yield myself 
such time as Imay consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of the bill H.R. 9070 
with 2 hours of general debate under an 
open rule so that it will be open for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, briefly, the bill provides 
for the restoration to Congress of the 
right to define those areas which are de- 
clared wilderness areas. This is now be- 
ing done by the Department of Agri- 
culture upon recommendation of the 
Chief of the Forest Service to the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the bill is a good 
one. I know of no opposition to the rule, 
and I am not going to take any further 


time in discussing it. I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution, as has been said, makes in or- 
der the consideration of the bill H.R. 
9070, the well-known wilderness bill. It 
seems to me that this bill has one thing 
that should certainly recommend it to 
this House, namely, that it accomplishes 
the astonishing feat of restoring to the 
House of Representatives some power 
that had been lost. I know of no pos- 
sible objection to the bill. It was re- 
ported out of the Committee on Rules 
unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 1 minute to 
the minority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that in connection with the remarks 
I made earlier today under the 1-minute 
rule I might be permitted to include a 
statement I made before a committee of 
the other body some months ago in con- 
nection with the establishment of a lake- 
shore park in my district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has appreciated the areas of the 
country that sometimes are designated 
as primitive areas or wilderness areas, I 
would like to say first of all that I am 
quite sure I stand with the great major- 
ity of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives when I say that certainly 
some parts of those areas should be pre- 
served for the generations to come. AsI 
understand it, this bill has been worked 
out very carefully. It represents a num- 
ber of compromises that I think have 
been in the public interest and in the 
interest of those who have long sought 
this sort of legislation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I want to make the 
record clear, because it is possible that I 
shall not be here when the measure 
comes on for final action, that I support 
it and hope it will be brought to passage. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HANDLING OF MOLYBDENUM SALES 
FROM U.S. STOCKPILES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT], is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I wish the 
House to know that this date I sent out 
the following news release which is self- 
explanatory, July 28, 1964: 

Congressman Dent demands a complete 
investigation of the handling of molyb- 
denum sales from U.S. stockpiles. Molyb- 
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denum is a strategic material and necessary 
to tool and specialty steels. American pro- 
ducers are in short supply with threatened 
shutdown in the month of August. Con- 
gressman Dent, working with the White 
House, was able to get 2 million pounds 
released from the stockpiles for domestic 
consumption with an embargo against for- 
eign shipments, however, when the bids were 
opened, at least 1,925,000 pounds of the 2 
million available, were gobbled up by inter- 
national exporters. This means that this 
molybdenum must find its way into the gray 
and black market both here and abroad. 
The bid prices were better than 100 percent 
greater in some instances than the American 
producers are able to pay and still meet their 
price schedule on their advanced orders. 
The Congressman begged the Interior De- 
partment to limit the purchase to American 
consumers and allow no purchaser to buy 
more than a 60-day supply which would have 
at least guaranteed supply for the months of 
August and September to tool companies in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

This is disgraceful in that the whole intent 
and purpose of stockpile in strategic ma- 
terials is to guarantee sufficient supply in 
the U.S. industry. 

This violation, by the international trader, 
of a clear-cut order that no materials of this 
type must be sold outside the United States 
of America is a demonstration of the inter- 
national traders’ value of profit above pa- 
triotism, national welfare, or even, inter- 
national good will. 

The black market for molybdenum in the 
European countries brings as high as $5 a 
pound, which is 300 percent the normal 
American price. 

The Congressman has asked the Depart- 
ment of Interior to immediately release 
1 million more pounds and to sell no more 
than a 30-day supply directly to American 
consumers and to follow every pound of this 
molybdenum to its ultimate user and to 
inflict heavy penalties upon violators of this 
provision. 

The Congressman is asking the Justice De- 
partment to follow the course of the pur- 
chased material by the international traders 
since it can easily be made into a nickel 
alloy or other alloys and then without re- 
striction sent out of the country at prices 
beyond the reach of U.S. industry. 

It was through the President's good offices 
that we were able to restrict this material, 
and yet, in violation of his direct orders, 
this material was sold to international 
traders who do not supply American con- 
sumers but are paperback organizations like 
most of the international profiteering groups 
who have allegiance to only one flag and 
that flag represents profits. 

Congressman Dent expects to appeal to the 
Congress for an investigation into the stock- 
pile handling and to see if his information 
is correct that 40 percent of this stockpile 
material has been sold to foreign competitors 
while U.S. industry has been kept in short 
supply curtailing their growth and opening 
up our domestic market to cheaper price im- 
ports. Molybdenum is shipped back to the 
United States in the form of steel while U.S. 
producers cut production and employment as 
much as 30 percent. 

When international trade becomes inter- 
national thievery it is time that the Con- 
gress of the United States acts or all of the 
job training, poverty legislation, and Appa- 
lachian programs will be washed down the 
drain of international trade unless this kind 
of commercialism is halted. Insofar as the 
American workingman's job and the Ameril- 
can economy is concerned, this type of ex- 
porting is just as great a menace to the 
United States and its welfare as any other 
extremism. 
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THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 25, 1952, Puerto Rico became a 
self-governing Commonwealth. Last 
Saturday, we commemorated Puerto Ri- 
can Constitution Day and the 12th an- 
niversary of the Commonwealth in a 
spirit of profound respect and admira- 
tion for a people who have proved them- 
selves worthy of freedom. 

The Foraker Act of 1900 did not grant 
U.S. citizenship to Puerto Ricans, and 
provided for popular self-government 
only through the house of delegates in a 
bicameral legislature. Members of the 
executive council, the other legislative 
chamber, were appointed by the Presi- 
dent, as were the Governor and his Cabi- 
net. 

The Foraker Act was not tolerable, and 
Congress responded to Puerto Rican 
sentiment with the Jones Act of 1917. 
The Jones Act did two things. It grant- 
ed U.S. citizenship to every citizen of 
Puerto Rico. And it provided for a popu- 
larly elected senate as well as house— 
the executive council was deprived. of 
legislative authority. 

The last step toward self-government 
prior to adoption of the Constitution was 
constructed by an amendment in 1947 to 
the Jones Act which authorized the citi- 
zens to Puerto Rico to elect their own 
Governor and empowered the Governor 
to appoint his own Cabinet. The people 
elected as their first Governor that 
splendid Puerto Rican leader and out- 
standing American, Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
founder of the Popular Democratic Party. 

A new political party with a new idea 
entered the 1940 election campaign for 
the legislature. The Popular Democrats, 
led by Luis Mufioz-Marin, proposed to 
the Puerto Rican people that they put 
aside the question of political status tem- 
porarily and concentrate their attention 
and energy wholly on developing agricul- 
tural and industrial productivity, on 
bringing about land reform and provid- 
ing better medical care and education. 

Puerto Ricans responded enthusiasti- 
cally to the proposal that they pull them- 
selves up by their own bootstraps. They 
gave the Popular Democrats a small ma- 
jority in 1940; on the basis of 4 years’ ex- 
perience, Puerto Ricans gave them an 
overwhelming majority in 1944. 

The great effort of the past 22 years to 
advance island productivity is called 
“Operation Bootstrap.” 

Rafael Pico, who is President of the 
Government Development Bank, said 
that the essential meaning of Operation 
Bootstrap is enhanced of Puerto Ricans 
self-reliance—William C. Baggs, “Puerto 
Rico: Showcase of Development,” Chi- 
cago, Encyclopaedia Britannica, reprint, 
1962, page 24. 

These are Mr. Pico's own words: 

Puerto Ricans relied too much in past years 
on what came from Washington. We are 
trying to use the latent energy of the people 
on our island. Uncle Sam helped Puerto 
Rico for 40 years and nothing much hap- 
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pened. We believe that financial and other 
help is needed for a developing society, but 
we also believe that the greater part of the 
work must be done by the people who live in 
a developing society.! 


The Popular Democrats succeeded in 
persuading the Puerto Rican people to 
focus their thinking on productivity in- 
stead of on the question of political 
status. But there followed a most re- 
markable paradox. 

Puerto Ricans have made the techno- 
logical development of the island their 
own undertaking because they envisioned 
its possibility, because they facilitate it in 
every way, and because they are acquir- 
ing the technical ideas by which it is be- 
ing accomplished. They justly recognize 
this undertaking as their own, and this 
self-recognition has engendered deeper 
consciousness of their right to govern 
themselves. 

Our distinguished colleague, Dr. FER- 
n6s-IsERN, Resident Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth, expressed this con- 
sciousness of rightful autonomy in in- 
troducing a bill authorizing the Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico to call a constitu- 
tional convention. On March 14, 1950, 
Dr. FERNÓS-ISERN said: 

The bill is a simple one. It declares it to 
be its purpose to duly recognize the principle 
of government by consent. Under such prin- 
ciple, the people of Puerto Rico would accept 
this act. The present Federal provisions of 
our organic act would be continued. Within 
such framework the people of Puerto Rico 
would adopt a constitution under which they 
would organize their local government. 


Dr. FERNÓS-ISERN'S language was car- 
ried over into Public Law 600 of the 81st 
Congress. The act opens with the state- 
ment: 

That, fully recognizing the principle of 
government by consent, this Act is now 
adopted in the nature of a compact so that 
the people of Puerto Rico may organize a 
government pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption. 


On June 4, 1951, almost two-thirds of 
Puerto Rico's electorate went to the polls 
and voted 4 to 1 to frame their own con- 
stitution. Two months later they went 
to the polls again and chose 92 delegates 
to a constitutional convention. 

On March 3, 1952, Puerto Ricans voted 
overwhelmingly to adopt the constitution 
framed for their approval. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand voted for 
it; only 83,000 voted to reject it. Ap- 
proved both by Puerto Rican voters and 
by the U.S. Government, the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
was proclaimed on July 25, 1952. 

With respect to its own government, 
the Commonwealth is similar to States of 
the Union. The Constitution divides the 
powers of government between the three 
coordinate branches—legislative, execu- 
tive, judicial—each of which checks and 
balances the other. The Puerto Rican 
people elect their own Governor and 
members of the house and senate. The 
Governor appoints the supreme court 
justices with the advice and consent of 
the senate. 


1 Ibid. 
2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, p. A1898. 
3 64 Stat. 319. 
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The Commonwealth is governed by 
Federal law and participates in most 
Federal programs such as social security 
and housing. Puerto Ricans are subject 
to draft into the U.S. armed services. 
Sixty thousand Puerto Rican soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen fought in Korea, and 
54,000 of them were volunteers. Puerto 
Rico's 65th Infantry Regiment has an 
outstanding record of combat service. 

Puerto Ricans do not pay Federal in- 
come tax on income derived within the 
Commonwealth. This exemption ac- 
cords with the honored American prin- 
ciple of “no taxation without representa- 
tion.” Puerto Ricans do—by mutual 
agreement of Congress and the Puerto 
Rican Legislature—pay certain Federal 
taxes such as social security. 

Puerto Rico has its own judiciary. Un- 
til 1961, appeals from the Commonwealth 
supreme court went to a U.S. court of 
appeals, but now they go straight to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Spanish name for the Common- 
wealth—Estado Libre Asociado—is most 
accurately translated as “Associated 
Free State.” The constitution of 1952 
enhances both the value of the political 
bond with the United States and the 
value of maximum self-government. 

Puerto Ricans set an example for 
other Americans in regard to fulfilling 
the primary responsibility of democratic 
citizenship. They give careful thought 
to political issues, And then they go to 
the polls and vote. More than 83 per- 
cent of the registered voters in the Com- 
monwealth cast their ballots in 1960. 
And this degree of political participation 
is by no means unusual. 

If it is true that Puerto Ricans’ heroic 
effort to make the technological devel- 
opment of the island their own under- 
taking has given rise to consciousness of 
their right to govern themselves, it is 
true as well that constitutional, self- 
governing status has reinforced their 
determination to progress on their own 
initiative. Five years ago Mr. Mufioz 
said: 

The dignity of self-government has not 
only engendered an explosion of energy in 
economic affairs in Puerto Rico but has seen 
a lively ferment in cultural realms as well. 
A people with new pride and new confidence 
and new creativity are clearly on the march.‘ 


When Operation Bootstrap got under- 
way in the 1940’s, Puerto Rico lacked 
three most essential factors of produc- 
tion: technological skills and knowledge, 
capital, and materials to be used for 
manufacturing finished articles. 

When Puerto Ricans think of Opera- 
tion Bootstrap they usually think of an 
agency called Fomento. Fomento in 
Spanish means development or “stirring 
up.” Fomento is the name given to the 
Economic Development Administration, 
established in 1942. 

Fomento does two things for manu- 
facturers who are thinking about lo- 
cating plants in Puerto Rico. It chan- 
nels investment funds to borrowers, and 
provides economic information and ad- 
vice based on its own studies. Fomento 


Luis Muñoz-Marín, “Puerto Rico Does Not 
Want To Be a State,” reprint from the New 
York Times magazine of Aug. 16, 1959. 
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acts as intermediary between lenders, 
plant buildings and locations, labor, and 
materials, on the one hand, and manu- 
facturers on the other. Its whole effort 
is to encourage and facilitate the devel- 
opment of island industrialization. And 
Fomento has been fantastically success- 
ful. 

In 1949 there were 52 factories in 
Puerto Rico. Today there are 877. 

Manufacturing in the Commonwealth 
has become increasingly diversified. 
Wearing apparel, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, scientific instruments, and 
machinery are among the important 
products of Puerto Rican factories. The 
list of outstanding U.S. corporations hav- 
ing branches on the island is impressive: 
American Can Co. making containers, 
Beaunit Mills and Indian Head making 
textiles, GE making wiring devices and 
electrical instruments, W. R. Grace mak- 
ing paper, paperboard, and high purity 
silicon, Parke-Davis making pharma- 
ceuticals, Union Carbide making glycols, 
Weston making light meters—and the 
list goes on. 

The Commonwealth grants a 10-year 
exemption from corporate income taxes 
to corporations new to the Common- 
wealth which locate in areas of high in- 
dustrial development, a 12-year exemp- 
tion to those in areas of intermediate in- 
dustrial development, and a 17-year 
exemption to those who begin operations 
in areas with little industrialization, 
But the Commonwealth denies tax ex- 
emption to any corporation which closes 
an operation on the mainland in order 
to relocate in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rican economists have given up 
hope of increasing agricultural output to 
the point at which the agricultural sec- 
tor could provide materials for manufac- 
turing—“The Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico,” Office of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Washington, D.C., 1962, 
page 27. Agricultural research and ex- 
periments conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Fomento, and the 
University of Puerto Rico have indeed 
succeeded in raising agricultural produc- 
tivity and efficiency by such methods as 
hydroponic farming, mechanization, and 
development of new crops. But too much 
of what comes from Puerto Rican farms 
is still needed either to raise nutritive 
intake or for export. 

But industry itself in Puerto Rico is 
increasingly supplying such materials for 
manufacture as basic chemicals and tex- 
tiles. And the accelerating rate of is- 
land exports makes it possible to import 
more and more of such materials, 

Puerto Ricans have evidenced an un- 
paralleled eagerness to acquire new skills 
and technical knowledge. Industry itself 
communicates skills and knowledge in 
integrating Puerto Rican working people 
into manufacturing processes. 

Outside of industry, thousands of 
Puerto Ricans annually are enrolled in 
vocational schools located in cities 
throughout the island. The most out- 
standing one of these is the Metropolitan 
Vocational School in San Juan. Puerto 
Rico’s vocational program takes thou- 
sands of other students as well in tech- 
nical and adult classes. 
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Higher education is expanding rapidly 
in the Commonwealth. Enrollment at 
the University of Puerto Rico has more 
than quadrupled since 1940. At other 
schools on the college level, enrollment 
has increased more than nine times over 
since 1949. 

Among other fields, the university pre- 
pares students in the agricultural and 
mechanical arts, in medicine and den- 
tistry. 

The university has a center for nuclear 
studies which is of tremendous impor- 
tance for the island’s productivity. In 
1961, the Puerto Rican Power System 
produced 870 kilowatt-hours of electrical 
energy per person. This is the highest 
rate of electrical power production in 
Latin America. By 1960, every possible 
hydroelectric power site had been put 
into use, and Puerto Rico will be using 
steam and atomic power to increase the 
generation of electricity in years to come. 
Experimental work being done in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy will be of 
utmost significance for Puerto Rico, for 
Latin America, and for the world. 

By acquiring new skills and new pro- 
ductive ideas in science and engineering, 
increasing numbers of Puerto Ricans are 
making the technological development 
of the island their own work in a very 
real sense. 

Puerto Rico serves as a training school 
in industrial development for students 
and visitors from other countries. 

The Commonwealth state department 
in cooperation with AID, with the U.N., 
and with other public and private agen- 
cies, provides hundreds of scholarships to 
Latin Americans and to students from 
other countries. At present, more than 
a thousand such students receive techni- 
cal training in specialized fields in Puer- 
to Rico every year. 

In addition to these trainees, thou- 
sands of other visitors have gone to 
Puerto Rico during the past decade— 
leaders in business, labor, and govern- 
ment—in order to observe at first hand 
how Puerto Rico is making its tremen- 
dous progress. 

These trainees and observers go to 
Puerto Rico to take possession of scien- 
tific and technical ideas in order to 
translate them into the development 
programs of their own countries. 

But something more is communicated 
to them along with scientific and tech- 
nical ideas. At the heart of the Puerto 
Rican accomplishment they discover that 
freedom of the mind and spirit which 
characterizes the people of Puerto Rico. 

I believe that every Member will join 
me in congratulating our fellow citizens 
in the Commonwealth on this 12th anni- 
versary of their successful experiment in 
democratic self-government. 


REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 seconds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


July 28 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to remind the Members on my side of 
the aisle that as soon as the House ad- 
journs we will have a conference on a 
very important matter and I trust all 
Members who are here will remain. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture have until mid- 
night tonight to file reports on the 
following bills: 

H.R. 10708, to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California. 

H.R. 4242, to provide for the release 
and transfer of all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States of America 
in and to certain tracts of land in Pender 
County, N.C. 

S. 2218, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to accept the transfer of cer- 
tain national forest lands in Cocke 
County, Tenn., for purposes of the Foot- 
hills Parkway, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 10069, to authorize the exchange 
of lands adjacent to the Lassen National 
Forest in California, and for other pur- 


Ses. 

H.R. 9180, to amend the act of August 
28, 1950, enabling the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to furnish, upon a reimbursable 
basis, certain inspection services involv- 
ing overtime work. 

This has been cleared with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hogrven], the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understand that the 
list read does not include the so-called 
Guam bill. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. That is correct. 
This is the list that has already been 
taken up with the gentleman and been 
cleared. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH A NA- 
TIONAL DUNES LAKESHORE PARK 
IN NORTHERN INDIANA 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill which represents a 
compromise of proposals introduced 
earlier in the 88th Congress and in the 
87th Congress calling for the establish- 
ment of a National Dunes Lakeshore 
Park in northern Indiana. 

These proposals ranged in size from a 
lakeshore park of approximately 9,800 
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acres to one of more than 11,700 acres. 
I opposed the larger proposal because of 
the conviction it would be detrimental to 
future industrial expansion in the area 
as well as to expansion which might be 
needed in future years by the proposed 
Indiana State port. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
will resolve the differences. It will pro- 
vide a National Dunes Lakeshore Park 
of more than 10,300 acres. It will elimi- 
nate the main barrier to the authoriza- 
tion of Federal participation in the con- 
struction of the proposed State port. It 
will establish a recreation area which will 
meet the demands of a rapidly growing 
population. Most important it will pre- 
serve for all time an area unique in its 
flora and fauna, unique in its shifting 
dunes. 

This compromise proposal has the ap- 
proval of all those individuals and groups 
interested in the preservation of Indi- 
ana’s famed dunes area. It has the ap- 
proval of the Indiana State administra- 
tion. It has the approval of those inter- 
ested in the industrial development of 
this section of Indiana. 

Debate over various proposals have 
been both warm and lengthy but the 
goal of both sides has always been the 
same. 

Today we begin action which can turn 
dream into reality, into blessings which 
will earn for us the commendations of 
future generations. I most earnestly and 
sincerely ask for the cooperation of my 
colleagues in obtaining speedy approval 
of this legislation to preserve this rich 
inheritance nature has given to us all. 

I also call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
this morning’s Washington Post: 

THE DUNES AGAIN 

There is some implausible good news about 
Indiana dunes, the matchless recreation area 
on Lake Michigan that has been threatened 
by industrial bulldozers. On Wednesday, the 
Senate Interior Committee is due to take up 
a compromise bill that would create an 
Indiana dunes lakeshore area, thus saving 
forever a good part of this recreational beach 
which nature has providentially placed with- 
in 100 miles of 9.5 million people in the 
Chicago area. 

The problem in the past is that the bill 
was supported by Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS 
and by conservation groups, but opposed by 
powerful steel companies and almost all of 
the Indiana delegation in Congress. How- 
ever, a compromise formula has been evolved 
that is acceptable to the conservationists, to 
Mr. Dovuctas, and to both Senators from 
Indiana, Mr. Barn and Mr. HARTKE (who 
incidentally, deserve immense credit for tak- 
ing a positive attitude to the problem of 
saving the dunes). 

Under the bill, a lakeshore area of 108 
miles of shoreline and 11,292 acres would be 
created, including 2,182 acres and 3 miles of 
shoreline already set aside in a State park, 
The National Park Service estimates that it 
would cost $19 million during the first 5 
to acquire the land, and $5.8 million to de- 
velop the area. This is a modest sum that 
would be amply repaid in years ahead by 
the pleasure the area can afford in a con- 
gested urban region. 

If the Senate committee approves the bill, 
action by the whole Senate is likely—and 
enactment of similar legislation by the House 
would be at least an outside possibility. The 
cause is a worthy one, and the broad support 
for the Senate bill auspicious. A nudge from 
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the White House might just prove the key 
to saving the dunes in this session of Con- 
gress. 


LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH A NA- 
TIONAL DUNES LAKESHORE PARK 
IN NORTHERN INDIANA 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the Recorp may not stand unchal- 
lenged at this point, and of course I do 
not know at the moment just what the 
gentleman from Indiana who represents 
the Fifth District has in mind in respect 
to the bill he refers to, 1 want it under- 
stood this arrangement for a park that 
they are talking about is in the district 
I have been privileged to represent for 
30 years. 

I want it definitely understood that, so 
far as I can discover, the people in the 
affected area have not changed their 
position one single bit. I have been 
struggling to accomplish the construc- 
tion of a port for the people of Indiana 
for at least 25 years. But we have been 
roadblocked, we have been stymied, by 
many of the people who have come over 
into our State of Indiana, in my opinion 
without any justification, and have been 
throwing their weight around to try to 
prevent the accomplishment of the con- 
struction of a deep-water port that has 
been the objective of every Governor of 
Indiana since Paul V, McNutt. 

As far as this park arrangement is 
concerned, the people I represent, as far 
as I can discover, are still against that. 
In my opinion this latest proposal rep- 
resents no real compromise. 

I supported the water resources bill 
the other day, I expect to support the 
wilderness bill, but I am not going along 
with an arrangement which, in my 
opinion, simply would mean the defeat 
of the industrial development of the area 
I am privileged to represent. 

I would like to remind my colleague 
from Indiana that, in my opinion, any 
proposal for the State of Indiana to give 
up the park that we have had in north- 
ern Indiana for years and years and 
years will never meet with the approval 
of the Legislature of the State of Indi- 
ana. We have there preserved 13 miles 
of the shoreline of Lake Michigan, and 
dunes through zoning for residential and 
recreational purposes. I see here people 
from the State of Michigan. There are 
more miles and miles of sand dunes in 
Michigan. The Indiana areas that are 
proposed to be taken for this park along 
the lake beside the State park which we 
are not going to give up are areas that 
are zoned against industrial develop- 
ment, and certainly no one needs to save 
those dunes from anybody. I would not 
have taken this time except I heard 
what the gentleman from the Fifth Dis- 
trict said, and I want it understood I 
am not waiving any objections I have 
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consistently had to some of these ar- 
rangements that have been suggested. 


TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES A. 
HALLECK, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, IN OPPOSITION TO S. 2249, 
MARCH 5, 1964 
My name is CHARLES A. HALLECK. I live at 

Rensselaer, Ind., and as the Representative 

of the Second Congressional District in the 

U.S. Congress I am appearing here today in 

opposition to Senate bill 2249, 

For more than 30 years Indiana has been 
working to establish a public port on the 
shore of Lake Michigan in Indiana in order 
that we can have access to new markets in 
this country and overseas through the Great 
Lakes and the Saint Lawrence Seaway. We 
are at the gateway of the greatest agricul- 
tural and industrial area on earth. 

Since 1935, when I first came to the Con- 
gress, I have been fighting for this deepwater 
harbor. 

That year I held meetings with citizens of 
Porter County who were interested in the 
harbor project, and with the district engi- 
neer at Chicago. 

Subsequently I introduced a resolution, 
adopted by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives, call- 
ing for a reopening of an Engineers’ survey 
previously instituted. 

Following public hearings at which pri- 
vate citizens and public officials testified in 
support of the project, the Army Engineers 
recommended a survey of the entire lake- 
front along the Indiana shoreline. 

To indicate in some measure the level of 
interest shown in this project, I would like 
to point out that among those present at 
the Engineers’ hearing in Chicago on August 
22, 1935, were the Honorable Paul V. McNutt, 
Governor of Indiana, and the Honorable Lee 
B. Clayton, mayor of Gary, Ind. 

A further hearing on the resolution was 
held on March 19, 1936. Among those at- 
tending were Governor McNutt and Repre- 
sentative Louis Ludlow, of Indiana. Sena- 
tors Sherman Minton and Frederick Van 
Nuys both submitted statements to the Board 
of Engineers supporting the resolution. 

The records of the Army Engineers will 
also indicate that the Honorable Henry F. 
Schricker, twice Governor of Indiana, sup- 
ported the idea of a public harbor at the 
Burns Waterway site, as did Govs. Ralph 
Gates, George Craig, and Harold Handley dur- 
ing their terms of office, and as Gov. Matthew 
Welsh does now. 

I cite these names only to indicate to this 
committee that through the years the idea 
of a deepwater public port for Indiana on 
the shore of Lake Michigan has had the sup- 
port of Governors, Senators, Representatives, 
State legislators, mayors, business and in- 
dustry, labor organizations, and private citi- 
zens without regard for political considera- 
tions whatsoever. 

No claim that a harbor of the type en- 
visaged by this host of sponsors could be 
built at another site can be sustained. 

The Corps of Army Engineers, after exten- 
sive study of Indiana’s shore line, has con- 
cluded that the Burns Waterway vicinity is 
the only feasible location for such a harbor, 

Indiana's battle to make this dream a 
reality has been long and frustrating. It 
was necessary to virtually begin all over again 
after World War II had put the plan, to- 
gether with many others over the Nation, in 
mothballs for the duration. 

Today, it so happens, I am the only Mem- 
ber of the Congress still serving who has 
lived with this project almost since its in- 
ception. 

The fact that succeeding public officials in 
my home State have, in their time of office, 
endorsed the harbor without qualification is, 
to me, eloquent testimony to its rightness. 
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Having put Indiana’s position in historic 
perspective, I would like to proceed with my 
observations concerning the bill now before 
your committee. 

This proposal, as you well know, is nothing 
new. 

Previous bills, stimulated by the same 
sources, would have destroyed Indiana’s 
hopes for a public harbor on the shore of 
Lake Michigan in the Burns Waterway vi- 
cinity. 

Hearings were held by this subcommittee, 
but nothing came of the matter, and I think 
rightly so. 

Senate bill 2249, as it is now written, does 
not include the Phase One area of the Burns 
waterway harbor, or the area in which the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is now engaged in a 
major industrial development, but it does 
undermine the economic potential of the 
area and locks in the proposed public port 
from future expansion for all time. 

There is no section in this country with 
greater industrial potential than the area 
here involved, from the standpoint of new 
capital investment, bringing jobs and em- 
ployment for people numbering in the thou- 
sands, the need for which we hear a great 
deal about these days. 

And it should be understood that the eco- 
nomic growth of this area is no myth—it is 
taking place right now. 

Beyond that, it should be understood that 
harbor facilities are going to be built, the 
only question being whether they will be 
public or privately owned. And if they are 
privately owned, Indiana will have lost for 
all time its opportunity to deep water access 
to one of the great commercial channels of 
the world. 

Mr. Chairman, because of what is here at 
stake for the people of Indiana, I have 
thoroughly investigated the proposal to es- 
tablish a lakeshore development in Porter 
County and recently toured the area again, as 
I have many times in the past, for another 
firsthand look, and also to talk to the folks 
I represent, to find out how they feel about 
this matter. 

With your indulgence I will offer some of 
my findings for the record. 

First of all, there has been a great deal of 
tumult and shouting about saving the dunes, 
as though some industrial monster were go- 
ing to come in and wipe out, somehow, the 
great mounds of sand that the action of 
wind and wave have piled up on the southern 
and eastern shores of Lake Michigan through 
the ages. 

I would like to examine that slogan for 
a minute, because it has attracted a lot of 
attention over the country. 

The implication is that unless this bill is 
enacted a unique natural resource of our 
country will be destroyed for posterity. 

Most of the people I talk to, who are un- 
familiar with the situation, seem to think 
there are a few dunes in Indiana and that’s it. 

I think it should be understood that Porter 
County has 15 miles of dunes, and if all of 
them were somehow leveled, I don’t know 
where they would put the sand. 

But when and if they got that job done, 
they could start on the shoreline in Michi- 
gan, which has the biggest dunes in the Mid- 
west, stretching for some 200 miles, more 
or less. 

But so that I won’t be misunderstood, 
let me make it perfectly clear: I am for 
recreation; I am for conservation; I ap- 
preciate the unique character of dune land; 
and I want to see dunes preserved for 
posterity. 

But it isn't going to take a national park 
in Porter County to do it. 

Porter County, Ind., has a master plan 
in effect which was adopted June 15, 1959, 
and revised in June of 1961. This plan was 
adopted in accordance with Indiana statutes 
and was prepared by Kenneth L. Schellie & 
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Associates, planning consultants of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

This master plan provides for the zoning 
of land in the county for its highest and 
best use. It includes rigid industrial stand- 
ards to be met by industry in those areas 
zoned for that purpose. 

These standards were submitted to this 
committee during hearings held in February 
1962, and are a matter of record. 

The plan was administered by the Porter 
County Plan Commission, whose executive 
secretary is a Mr. Arthur Tuesburg. 

I was amazed to learn from him that never 
has the Porter County Plan Commission 
been contacted at any time by anybody from 
the Office of the Secretary of the Interior 
concerning use of land in the area proposed 
in Senate bill 2249. 

Had the Department taken the trouble 
they would have learned some interesting 
facts. They would have learned, for in- 
stance, that the Porter County master plan 
sets aside two-thirds of the land along the 
county's Lake Michigan shoreline for resi- 
dential and recreational purposes and only 
one-third for industrial development. 

Let's look at the recreational aspects first. 

The Department would have learned that 
the Indiana Dunes State Park, which is in 
Porter County, contains more than 2,000 
acres of dune land—which nobody, least of 
all the Federal Government, has to “save” 
from anybody. 

They would have learned that after hav- 
ing been established more than 30 years ago, 
the Indiana Dunes State Park today is less 
than one-fourth developed—not because the 
State of Indiana has been dilatory, but be- 
cause use of the facilities has not justified 
spending additional public money for this 
purpose. 

I would be the first to admit that if the 
Fourth of July dawns bright and clear and 
hot, the beach at the Indiana Dunes State 
Park will be crowded by noon—and may I 
say with Illinois people. 

These folks will be congregated in an area 
of shoreline about 1,800 feet in length— 
even though the park has a beach 3 miles 
long. But I would like for any member of 
this committee to pay a visit to Dunes State 
Park on any working day of the week, if 
you want to really find out about the use 
factor in this proposal to establish a na- 
tional park, 

Do not get me wrong. Indiana established 
this park. Indiana intends to keep this park 
as a unit of one of the finest park systems 
of any State in the Union. And the Con- 
gress of the United States does not have to 
save this great recreational area for poster- 
ity. Indiana has paid the freight on its 
maintenance for more than 30 years and 
will continue to do so. 

Beyond that, Indiana will expand the 
park's facilities as public use warrants. 

So this, to start with, is 3 miles of shoreline 
and more than 2,000 acres of Indiana dunes 
that nobody has to save. 

Now let us go into the residential aspects 
of this zoning business. The maps having 
to do with this proposal indicate that the 
community of Beverly Shores, a town con- 
trolled by the Porter County master plan, 
has four and a half miles of shoreline, which 
include dunes. 

The community of Porter, in the same 
category, has six-tenths of a mile of shore- 
line and Ogden dunes has a mile. Dune 
Acres has another 2.6 miles. 

This is 8.4 additional miles of shoreline and 
dunes, all of it protected by law from indus- 
trial use. 

Does anyone on this committee really be- 
lieve that the dunes included in these com- 
munity boundaries need to be saved from 
the very people who have bought this prop- 
erty and built homes on much of it? 
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Together with the shoreline of the Indi- 
ana Dunes State Park, this community 
shoreline I am speaking about amounts to 
nearly 12 of the 15 miles of Porter County- 
Lake Michigan shoreline, and all of it in- 
cludes dune land. 

I would hope that this fact lays to rest, 
once and for all, the fiction that this bill 
now before the committee is designed to save 
the dunes. 

Let me bring up another disturbing as- 
pect of this situation. The people of Por- 
ter County already have in excess of 15,000 
acres of land taken off the tax rolls for one 
purpose or another—parks, recreation areas, 
Scout camps in the dunes region, to name a 
few. 

Of the more than 11,000 acres proposed in 
Senate bill 2249, some 9,500 more acres would 
be removed from the tax rolls of the county. 

I can only assume that Mr. Allen Edmonds 
of the National Park Service was quoted cor- 
rectly by the press after a recent appearance 
in Porter, Ind. 

In any event, the Gary Post-Tribune re- 
ported as follows: 

“The tax loss to a local government would 
be great,” Edmonds said, “if all the property 
were purchased by the Federal Government. 

“As an example,” he is quoted as having 
said, “if all developed and undeveloped prop- 
erty were bought in the town of Porter in- 
cluded in the proposed park the loss to the 
town in taxes would be $30,000 a year.” 

And, gentlemen, this is a very small town. 

I have not seen figures estimating what 
the tax loss would be to the town of Beverly 
Shores, also a small community, but I have 
been told by citizens of that community 
that it would be devastating. 

And while we are on the subject of taxes, 
we might consider for just a moment the 
cost of this proposal to the people of the 
United States. 

I have heard estimates kicked around, pre- 
sumably coming from the Department of the 
Interior, indicating that the establishment 
of this national park of something more 
than 11,000 acres, would be about $23 or $24 
million. 

May I respectfully suggest to this commit- 
tee that you couldn’t buy the Beverly Shores 
portion of this proposal for that amount? 

Mr, Chairman, I have literally hundreds 
of letters from citizens whom I represent 
protesting this bill. 

A poll taken by the Vidette-Messenger, a 
daily newspaper in Porter County, resulted 
in a response showing 1,378 people against 
the bill and 102 in favor of it. 

This same newspaper, incidentally, ran a 
series of articles posing pertinent questions 
which deserve an answer from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Having this in mind, I would like to sub- 
mit these articles for the record, with the 
request that the people I represent and I 
be supplied with answers from the appro- 
priate sources. 

I believe I have established that the dunes 
do not need saving by anyone, least of all the 
Federal Government. 

It may be fairly asked, What, then, does 
this bill save? 

I have here a series of photographs which 
were taken in areas included in the proposed 
National Lake Shore development. 

Each photograph is numbered and the 
picture was taken at the point indicated by 
a corresponding number on the map attached 
to the inside of the exhibit. 

I respectfully request that you review these 
photographs and then ask yourselves whether 
you can, in good conscience, recommend that 
those parcels be included in a National Lake 
Shore development. 

The pictures speak for themselves, much 
more eloquently than any words. Let me 
say, it is obvious that a great many areas to 
be taken under this bill are far removed from 
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the shore of Lake Michigan. They do not 
contain dunes in any sense of the word and 
would be of no value to the people of this 
country as a national park. 

My understanding is that the people of 
Beverly Shores, deeply concerned with the 
impact of this bill on their lives, will also 
offer graphic evidence of the violence this 
bill would do to them. I am certain the 
committee will give this evidence its most 
careful and sympathetic consideration. 

To sum up my position and that of the 
State of Indiana on this matter let me say 
this: 

We have planned, we have appropriated 
Indiana money, we have abided by all of the 
procedures that are requisite to Federal ap- 
proval of our harbor project and, most im- 
portant, we are well on our way toward the 
development of a great new area of economic 
strength for this Nation. 

Having these things in mind, I trust, Mr. 
Chairman, that this great committee will 
through its understanding, reject this latest 
retread of a proposal that has been before 
it—and rejected—several times before. 

I would hope that this committee might 
recognize the potential that here exists for 
my State to contribute further to the kind 
of progress that has brought to the people 
of America through a vigorous competitive, 
expanding economy of abundance the high- 
est standard of living that the world has 
ever known. 

Believe me, gentlemen, the Federal Gov- 
ernment doesn't have to concern itself about 
saving dune land in Indiana. 

Indiana set aside the best of them many 
years ago as a great park for everyone to 
enjoy—and we don’t charge anyone more to 
enjoy them because he comes from beyond 
our borders—nor do we intend to. 

Mr, Chairman, I have resolutions here 
passed by various organizations, private, and 
public, some of which I understand have 
been submitted to your committee, and 
others delivered to me with the request that 
they be included in the record. 

I would appreciate your permission to in- 
clude as part of my testimony such resolu- 
tions and other documents pertinent to this 
hearing which may not have been offered 
previously. 


LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH A NA- 
TIONAL DUNES LAKESHORE PARK 
IN NORTHERN INDIANA 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with interest to the remarks of 
the two gentlemen from Indiana. I am 
very happy to yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ROUSH]. 

Mr.ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague for yielding. 

In answer to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader’s comment, I am sure he as 
minority leader knows that I, too, have 
been a supporter of the Indiana Port and 
that I would do nothing that would pro- 
mote a measure which would interfere 
with the development of that port. I 
look upon this as a compromise which 
would permit us finally to resolve this 
question and permit us to go ahead with 
the port without the intervention of 
people from other States and other areas. 
I would also say to the gentleman that 
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the bill which I introduced provides that 
the Indiana Dunes Park could not be 
given up without the consent of the State 
of Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The whole thing 
would fall of its own weight if the Fed- 
eral Government did nót.get the State 
park. Would the gentleman agree with 
me that the people of Indiana would 
never give up that park for Federal use 
without the consent of the State? 

Mr. ROUSH. That is right and the 
consent of the State is necessary. 

i Ga HALLECK. Then the whole thing 

Mr.ROUSH. As to whether or not the 
people would be willing to give up this 
State park that remains to be seen. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not want to get 
into any controversy with our colleague 
on the other side so I do not refer to him 
by name or even by State, but let us say 
you and I are represented in the other 
body by two men from our State, and if 
they would show as much dilligence in 
trying to get a public port for Indiana 
as they have in other matters we would 
get a longer way down the road. 

Mr. ROUSH. I am sure the gentle- 
man would agree that this particular 
Representative has not been dilinquent 
in working for the port. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago the Nation commemorated 
Captive Nations Week with the growing 
realization of the fact that the freedom 
of the United States and the rest of the 
free world is threatened as long as com- 
munism maintains its control over the 
previously free peoples of Eastern Europe 
and Asia. A 

Ironically, just shortly after the com- 
memoration of Captive Nations Week in 
the United States, Nikita Khrushchev 
visited Poland, whose people suffer under 
the yoke of Soviet-imposed puppets. 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
carried a most pertinent article by Ales- 
sandro Gregorian entitled ‘Celebration’ 
for a Nation in Chains,” which I place in 
the Recor as a dramatic description of 
the captivity of that once free country. 

CELEBRATION FOR A NATION IN CHAINS 

(By Alessandro Gregorian) 

(Nore.—“Twenty years after its ‘libera- 
tion,’ Poland, once a solid bridgehead of 
Western civilization in Eastern Europe, is 
still an open wound and a black spot on the 
conscience of our time. It is now more than 
ever a crucified country betrayed and aban- 
doned in the hands of the Kremlin over- 
lords. Is there no one in the free world to 
remember that the Second World War started 
in Poland and for Poland’s freedom when this 
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nation attempted to resist Hitler's imperial- 
ism?”) 

This dramatic message was broadcast by an 
underground radio station from behind the 
Iron Curtain and monitored in Vienna on 
the eve of Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 
arrival this week in Warsaw to attend the 
Communist celebration marking the 20th 
anniversary of the so-called Chelm manifesto 
issued on July 22, 1944, by the Soviet Army 
in cooperation with a small group of Polish 
Red agents self-exiled in Moscow during the 
war. 

BREACH OF FAITH 

Chelm is an insignificant town on the 
eastern border of Poland, where 20 years ago 
Stalin’s troops crossed the Curzon line to- 
ward Berlin. The manifesto was the first 
evidence that in spite of the Moscow and 
Teheran agreements of 1943, to restore an 
independent Poland, the Russians unequivo- 
cally intended to include this country within 
their colonial empire as it had been during 
the czarist era. 

The document, signed by a ghost Polish 
committee on national liberation, started 
by denouncing the emigre Polish Govern- 
ment in London and its agency in Poland 
as an illegal self-styled authority. Soon 
the Polish underground units, which for 5 
long years had heroically fought the Nazi 
occupation, were liquidated and the puppet 
committee was installed in Lubin as a pro- 
visional government taking orders from the 
Red Army. 

The manifesto marked in fact the founda- 
tion of the first Russian colony in Europe 
and the beginning of the cold war between 
East and West. 

STRANGE HOLIDAY 

The tragic date of July 22, 1944, is now, 
through historical distortions and moral im- 
postures, celebrated as the national holiday 
of a nation in chains. 

Chelm followed Katyn, where 4,300 Polish 
officers had been murdered by Stalin’s com- 
missars. During the same ugly summer of 
1944 occurred the Warsaw bloodbath, when 
Polish patriots arose against the Germans, 
while the “allied” Red army stopped at the 
gates of the burning city watching with in- 
difference for 63 days as the Germans wiped 
out the courageous insurrection. Then came 
the complete enslavement of the country 
within the Communist empire. 

Today Poland is plagued with a thousand 
problems. There is great concern about the 
food situation. The summer harvest looks 
very poor, 

Prices are going up everywhere and the 
spiral of inflation is shaking the fragile sta- 
bility of the controlled socialist economy. 
An ordinary Polish worker earns less than 
$10 weekly. Professional people are paid 
between $20 and $35 a week. 

Tensions and disorders beset the Red au- 
thorities in many industrial and rural areas. 
People ask for more food, better housing, 
higher salaries and, above all, freedom. A 
new Poznan rebellion is feared—one reason, 
perhaps, why Polish and Soviet Army units 
are preparing for large-scale maneuvers in 
various parts of the country. 

While Wladislaw Gomulka, first secretary 
of the Polish Communist Party, and Prime 
Minister Jozef Cyrankiewicz are spurring the 
collectivized peasants to produce more and 
better in order to feed their hungry broth- 
ers, the police and the official Red unions are 
tightening their grip around the industrial 
worker suspected of sabotage and bourgeoisie 
aspirations. The clock, emphasize the re- 
ports, has been turned back to the Stalinist 
era. 
The Warsaw government, according to 
trustworthy diplomatic reports, is even to- 
day wrestling with the underground move- 
ment, although it is necessarily limited to 
smaller areas. 
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CATHOLICS STRONG 


However, the strongest force opposing the 
atheistic regime in Poland has been the 
Catholic Church, which has, from the very 
beginning, mobilized the entire spiritual re- 
sources of the nation in defense against the 
Marxist oppression. 

While almost all Jews were killed by Hitler 
and Stalin during the war, the eastern Po- 
lish territories inhabited mostly by Orthodox 
believers were incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. Then the Protestant Germans from 
western lands were exterminated or forced 
into exodus toward the German sectors oc- 
cupied by American, British, and French 
forces. 

As a result of these tragic episodes Poland 
was left with a homogeneous population 
that is 96 percent Catholic, giving the church 
a strong strategic position in the struggle for 
survival. 

Persecutions, political attempts to at- 
tract clergy into the Marxist peace move- 
fent, heavy taxation, and other sorts of har- 
assments have been until now unable to 
break the backbone of the Polish episcopate. 
Stephan Cardinal Wyszynski, the titular 
head of the Catholic Church, represents in 
fact the real leadership of the Polish nation. 
Gomulka is very much aware of the Cardi- 
nal's power and wisely avoids a direct clash 
with the religious feelings of the people. 

During his sojourn in Warsaw Mr. K. may 
discuss with his satellites Mao’s deviationism, 
the protracted cold war with the capitalistic 
world, new measures aiming to reinforce the 
economic exploitation of Russia’s “allies.” 
But he will hardly forget that Poland is and 
probably will remain what Czar Peter the 
Great used to call “the thorny problem of 
my life.” 


In addition, it was especially gratify- 
ing to note the tremendous nationwide 
response both by public officials and 
newspapers to the commemoration of 
Captive Nations Week. Typical of edi- 
torial comment was that in the Shreve- 
port Times of July 16, 1964, which I 
insert as part of my remarks: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Though few may be aware of it, this is 
Captive Nations Week: a time—President 
Johnson proclaimed rather halfheartedly— 
for all Americans to “give renewed devotion 
to the just aspirations of all people for na- 
tional independence and human liberty.” 

The original captive nations resolution, 
passed by Congress in 1959, was a lot strong- 
er than Mr. Johnson's declaration; it took 
direct aim at Russian Communist imperial- 
ism in enslaved Eastern Europe and else- 
where. 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson rendered 
the resolution so inoffensive that even Khru- 
shchev could second it. Mr. Johnson prob- 
ably wouldn’t even have bothered with it 
except that he was required to say something 
by law. 

What he said was pretty general. The 
President did not mention the Soviet Union 
by name; neither did he single out com- 
munism, 

It seems that for the administration self- 
determination is a relative term. It’s all 
right for Africans—in fact, it’s a passionate 
must for Africans—but the East European 
nations under Communist rule somehow 
don’t seem to qualify. 

For the State Department, Captive Na- 
tions Week is an irritant because it might 
tend to upset “peaceful coexistence” or “in- 
crease tensions.” George F. Kennan, former 
Ambassador to Russia, has observed that the 
resolution “has freed no nations, nor is it 
likely to do so.” 

Dr. Lev E, Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University and author 
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of the captive nations resolution (Public 
Law 8690), has replied to Mr. Kennan, as 
follows: 

“It is obvious that, like proclamations, no 
resolution will free anyone anywhere. By 
its very nature, a resolution is an ideological 
commitment that necessitates action and 
implementation; and this requires not only 
reason but also will. It is because we have 
not expressed an official will to implement 
the captive nations resolution that abso- 
lutely no pro has been made toward 
the eventual liberation and freedom of the 
captive nations.” 

Where there is no will there is no way. 
But as long as the American people are aware 
of the continued Red captivity of once-free 
peoples there is perhaps some small hope— 
and to stimulate this awareness is the pur- 
pose of Captive Nations Week. 


Before the adjournment, Mr. Speaker, 
I will provide the Members with addi- 
tional editorial and news comment on 
the tremendous impact of Captive Na- 
tions Week not only in the United States 
but as it brings fear to the hearts of the 
Red tyrants. 


MODIFY IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, JOHN W. WYDLER, has felt so 
strongly about the need to modify the 
immigration laws, that one of his first 
acts upon entering the 88th Congress was 
to introduce H.R. 4008, to redistribute 
the immigration quotas now available. 

Having listened to his statement be- 
fore the Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
on July 2, 1964, I felt his plea was so 
worthwhile and well expressed that I am 
inserting herewith a copy of that state- 
ment. 

Congressman WYDLER, now completing 
his freshman term in Congress, has 
made an enviable record in serving his 
people, and I feel certain that the sub- 
committee will give every consideration 
to the arguments he presents in favor of 
modifying our immigration quotas. 
STATEMENT OF JOHN W. WYDLER, BEFORE SUB- 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S, HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 2, 1964 

Mr, Chairman, 1 wish to thank you for the 
invitation you personally extended to me to 
appear before your subcommittee, having 
special jurisdiction over immigration and 
nationality, to testify in support of the bill 
which I introduced last year. It was one of 
my first acts as a new Congressman. 

I do not presume—as a new Member of 
Congress—to tell this committee exactly 
what kind of a bill to write. I believe the 
bill I sponsored outlines the general objec- 
tives it should seek to obtain. These are: 
(1) A fair and modern way of setting quotas 
within the reasonable limitations set on 
immigration; (2) the use of unused quotas 
by those otherwise eligible; and (3) an elimi- 
nation of the myriad special exceptions to 
the present law. 

If this committee will devise and submit 
such a bill it will have my support and, I 
believe, pass the Congress. The platforms of 
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both major parties have called for such ac- 
tion for years. 

I realize that there is concern and fear over 
such a change. The bill must be compas- 
sionate and will favor, when compared to 
present laws, the peoples of southern Europe. 
This would be new, but should not be un- 
welcomed. It is fair and just. 

When the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock, immigration to America had begun. 

It has continued ever since, and America 
has become known as the land of oppor- 
tunity. Since colonial times those who 
came in on each wave of immigration 
brought skills and resourcefulness which 
have contributed to our economic, political, 
and cultural progress. Of course, the streets 
were not really paved with gold, but op- 
portunity was in the land. 

With the changing times it has been nec- 
essary for America to limit the numbers of 
new immigrants. This is proper—so long as 
the limitations are applied equally and in a 
fair and just way. 

There are now over 33,000 foreign born 
people living in the fabulous Fourth Con- 
gressional District which I represent in Con- 
gress. I am proud to represent these citi- 
zens in Washington. It was for that rea- 
son—on February 21 of last year—I 
introduced a bill (H.R. 4008) to redistribute 
the immigration quotas to those countries 
that really needed them and to shift unused 
quotas to countries with backlogs. No ac- 
tion was then taken on this and many simi- 
lar type bills. f 

This spring I had written the chairman of 
the subcommittee on several occasions ask- 
ing that hearings be held on my Dill. 
Finally, this past month, he told me they 
would begin shortly. 

This is great news for those with relatives 
waiting to come to the land of opportunity— 
and they will be welcomed in the fabulous 
Fourth Congressional District of New York. 


POVERTY BILL—A COMMENTARY 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson’s poverty bill has disturbed 
many thoughtful people. This is not 
because of its laudable objective of elim- 
inating poverty but because of its inap- 
propriately conceived provisions for 
conducting the battle. To raise false 
expectations of eliminating poverty by 
means of legislation could serve to create 
cruel disillusionment in the minds and 
hearts of many less fortunate citizens. 

The weekly Monadnock Ledger of Jaf- 
frey, N.H., discusses the poverty bill in a 
July 23 editorial, “Poor Excuse.” Be- 
cause we will shortly be considering this 
legislation, I include this editorial in the 
RECORD for my colleagues’ consideration. 
Richard Noyes, the editor of the Ledger is 
a thoughtful and concerned citizen. His 
editorial comments on this legislation are 
worthy of consideration: 

Poor EXCUSE 

President Johnson’s so-called poverty 
program, up before the Congress right now, 
is enough to make your hair stand on end. 
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It is the first major piece of legislation 
to wear the President's own brand, having 
come forth during his months in the White 
House, and if it is any measure of his sa- 
gacity, then heaven help us. 

But let us be specific, 

The problem of poverty is one we stand 
ready here to discuss specifically, because it 
is one of the three human dilemmas we 
consider the major knots hobbling mankind. 

The others are: The population explosion 
and a need for individual responsibility. 

We credited the President here last Jan- 
uary, the day after his state of the Union 
message, with having “turned the Nation 
back toward the mainstream” by singling 
out poverty as a problem. And we hoped 
“he will have the wisdom in the months 
ahead to break away from social quackery.” 

It is deeply disappointing, therefore, to 
read the details of the “Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964” and to find it as inspired 
and as ingenious as a lead balloon. 

It dishonors compassion by trading pana- 
ceas for votes. 

The program does nothing whatsoever 
but create new Federal power. It fails to 
consider the roots of poverty. It is a patch- 
work of existing ideas thrown into a new 
agency, and discredited ideas brought back 
home from the dump. 

The moth-eaten fabric has been consid- 
ered, and rewoven somewhat, by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which 
the well-known Apam CLAYTON POWELL is 
chairman. 

The committee’s majority report insists 
its philosophy “is not that existing wealth 
should be redistributed.” Yet one pro- 
posal (in section 302 of part A) is to hand 
outright $1,500 grants to farmers who can 
show they are poor and have something they 
would like to do with the money. 

There is not one paragraph in the bill 
which does not stand in dire need of debate, 
but let us move on to section 303 of part A. 
It would give the new Federal witch doctor 
power to dole out your hard-earned tax 
dollars for “family farm development corpo- 
rations.” 

Why? Well, President Johnson and his co- 
horts have finally, in 1964, waked up to the 
truth that dawned in this country in the 
late 1800's when Henry George wrote about 
“progress and poverty.” That American 
economic philosopher said then that land 
speculation is one of the roots of poverty. 

ADAM CLAYTON PFWELL’s committee realizes 
now, in its own words, “The Nation’s poor- 
est farm families are being pushed com- 
pletely out of the present intense competi- 
tion for land. These families cannot afford 
to buy good farmland at current prices, 
since these prices reflect not only the value 
of the land for farming purposes but also 
the present speculation in land.” 

The frightening thing is that, having rec- 
ognized the problem, the Johnson group in 
1964 has gone back once again to Karl Marx's 
dry well. 

They have come up with an answer which 
is specifically and categorically the opposite 
to the course urged in 1870 by the American 
philosopher who challenged Marx in his own 
terms. 

The “family farm development corpora- 
tion” scheme is a dead ringer for the re- 
settlement program tried in 1930, when 
America was desperate and grasping for 
straws. 

It is the idea which was investigated in 
1944 by a select committee of the House 
Agriculture Committee and found then to 
be “used as an experiment station of un- 
American ideas and economic and social 
theories of little or questionable value.” 

More of this next week. It is too serious 
to gloss over. 
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COMMENDATION TO REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WAGGONNER 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, there 
comes a time when the commendation 
of a Member of this House necessarily 
crosses party lines. I happened to come 
across a press release from the office of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAGGONNER] which I commend to the 
Members of this House and to the read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Since Governor Rockefeller professes a 
great difficulty in understanding “extrem- 
ists,” I have devised and will soon place on 
sale a simple parlor game he and others of 
his political stripe can play in the cold days 
between now and November. 

The game is more fun when played by 
groups of four. I suggest the Governor 
choose as his partners, Governor Scranton, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and Senator Keating. 

The game is called: ?If Hadn’t Been 
an “Extremist.” 

The rules are simple. Each player selects 
an American hero and, with as few words as 
possible, changes him or her from an “ex- 
tremist” into a “Rockefeller Moderate.” 
Score 5 points for each conversion. Foreign 
heroes are allowed but count only 2½ points. 

After each player has successfully “con- 
verted,” the player on his left (no one sits 
on anyone’s right) then proceeds in turn. 

For instance: 

If Patrick Henry hadn't been an “extrem- 
ist,” he would have said, “Golly, gee, I’m 
sure going to hate to give up liberty.” 

If Paul Revere hadn’t been an “extremist,” 
he would have said: “Let’s go home. I’m 
sleepy.” 

If the citizens of Boston hadn't been ex- 
tremists,” they would have said, We'd better 
leave that tea alone. George III will hit the 
ceiling.” 

A 2%, point example: If Winston Churchill 
hadn't been an “extremist,” he would have 
said: “Blood, sweat and tears? That's a lit- 
tle harsh. Maybe I'd better say, ‘disarma- 
ment, negotiation, and appeasement.' ” 

Another 2½ pointer: If the little Dutch 
boy hadn't been an “extremist,” he would 
have said: “Well, if that patch doesn't hold 
the dyke, I don’t know what else to do.” 

If Washington hadn't been an “extremist,” 
he would have said: “I'm going over the 
hill. I won't serve in any army that doesn't 
furnish shoes and overcoats.” 

If Nathan Hale hadn’t been an “extremist,” 
he would have said: “Look, man, I’m giving 
one life for my country. What else do you 
want?” 

If the ministers, priest, and rabbi who went 
down with the World War II ship hadn't 
been “extremists,” they would have cried in 
unison; “Head for the liferafts. This tub’s 
gonna sink.” 

Anyone who wins three games in a row gets 
permanent possession of Harold Stassen. 

It is my hope that, by playing the game, 
the players will learn that all who disagree 
with them are not necessarily “extremists.” 
They might also become aware that, though 
they are the loudest preachers of tolerance, 
they seem to have less of it than anyone 
else. 

Perhaps the lesson will also become clear 
that everyone who goes to church on Sunday 
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because he believes is not an extremist nor 
is the man who has unswerving devotion to 
his personal convictions. 


HUGE FEDERAL TAXES COLLECTED 
EVERY TIME WE TELEPHONE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCoTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, we pay 
huge Federal taxes every time we use 
the ordinary, common telephone. One 
reason why the Federal Government can 
extract so much money from the poor as 
well as the rich is that many taxes— 
which, if known, would be greatly re- 
sented—are hidden. Also, huge amounts 
of money are extracted in taxes by the 
technique of assessing a common con- 
venience but in such small and devious 
ways that we do not notice or it does 
not seem significant enough for the in- 
dividual user to complain. 

Every time we pay a tax it should be 
clear. If the taxpayer knew the amounts 
of money collected from him he might 
not be so docile about the huge govern- 
mental expenditures. 

I have inquired and found that in my 
district there are 123,500 telephone sub- 
scribers. They pay a Federal excise tax 
of $2,148,000 annually—$20 per year— 
for the simple, ordinary, everyday privi- 
lege of using a telephone. 

Is not this special tax discriminatory 
against telephone users? Why should 
telephone ‘users pay such a large share 
of the Federal expenditures? The tele- 
phone is as much a necessity as other 
utilities. We should not exact an excise 
tax on such a basic necessity. If there is 
now a good reason why telephone users 
should pay this enormous share of the 
Federal cost I would like to know. If 
there is not, perhaps this tax which dis- 


criminates against telephone users 
should be reduced or eliminated. 
WORDS AGAINST WORDS 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always been interested in the dou- 
bletalk that can be accomplished with 
the clever use of words. Liberals now 
call themselves moderates when many 
are truly radicals. A good treatise on 
this subject appears in the August 3, 
1964, issue of Newsweek in an article by 
Henry Hazlitt. To illustrate the point, 
Mr. Hazlitt writes: 

A columnist on an outstanding newspaper, 
for example, solemnly praises Mr. Johnson’s 
$8.3 billion deficit for 1964 and his planned 
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future deficits as “moderate” fiscal policy, 
and dismisses the advocates of balanced 
budgets as “extremists.” 


Mr. Speaker, that pretty well puts the 
current debate in its proper perspective. 
If you think the Communists are our 
enemies and they are trying to conquer 
the world, you must be an extremist. If 
you want balanced budgets, you are an 
extremist. If you are for States rights 
and local authority over education, you 
are an extremist. 

I think Mr. Hazlitt’s article is an ex- 
cellent one and I commend it to all of 
the Members of this body. 


WORDS AGAINST WORDS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


Barry GOLDWATER made a tactical blunder 
in his acceptance speech, but it is not difi- 
cult to see how he fell into it. His oppo- 
nents, both in the Democratic and the Re- 
publican Parties, have been calling him and 
his supporters “extremists,” and calling 
themselves—especially those that represent- 
ed the extreme left wing of the Republican 
Party moderates.“ (GOLDWATER, in an un- 
thinking moment, accepted these labels and 
tried to turn them against his opponents: 
“I would remind you that extremism in the 
defense of liberty is no vice * * * [and] 
moderation in the pursuit of justice is no 
virtue.” The storm broke; and Rockefeller 
revenged his defeat by instantly finding these 
words “dangerous, irresponsible, and fright- 
ening.” 

Now “extremist” and “moderate” are both 
rhetorical labels, and GOLDWATER would have 
been justified in pointing out that the for- 
mer is not necessarily synonymous with evil 
or the latter with good. Is it necessarily 
wrong to be extremely honest or extremely 
fair? Is it necessarily praiseworthy to be 
only a moderate liar or a moderate em- 
bezzler? 

THE ART OF POLITICS 


But linguistic analysis does mot pay off 
politically. Politics is conducted with emo- 
tionally loaded catchwords. The trick is to 
apply the approbatory ones to your own side 
and the derogatory ones to your opponents. 
Thus the “liberals” are having a field day 
with “extremist” and “moderate.” A colum- 
nist on an outstanding newspaper, for ex- 
ample, solemnly praises Mr. Johnson’s $8.3 
billion deficit for 1964 and his planned fu- 
ture deficits as moderate“ fiscal policy, and 
dismisses the advocates of balanced budgets 
as “extremists.” 

GOLDWATER's appropriate response would 
have been to repudiate the label of “extrem- 
ist““ as applied to his own position and 
“moderate” as conferred by his opponents on 
themselves, and insist that his position is the 
moderate one and theirs the extreme one. 

The art of politics consists in large part 
in taking over for oneself any label that has 
acquired prestige and pinning disparaging 
labels on one’s opponents. This sometimes 
results in a reversal of traditional labels, and 
as words are the counters of thought, it has 
deeply confused and perverted political and 
economic thinking. In the United States 
today, for example, the word “liberal” has 
been torn from its original meaning and 
designates exactly the opposite of what it 
meant in 19th century France and England 
and still means on the European Continent. 

TRUE LIBERALISM 


The true liberal tradition is the tradition 
founded and developed by such figures as 
Hume, Adam Smith, Jefferson, de Tocque- 
ville, Cobden, Mill, Macaulay, Gladstone, and 
Lord Acton. They stood for limited govern- 
ment, decentralization, checks and balances; 
freedom of trade, production, and markets; 
low taxes with low spending and balanced 
budgets; the integrity of the currency, and 
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noninflation, They were against excessive 
government intervention; against statism 
and paternalism; against the piling up of 
new laws, compulsions, prohibitions. In 
brief, they believed in personal liberty. Lib- 
eral and liberty come from the same root. 

When the statists and paternalists appro- 
priated the word “liberal” for themselves, the 
original liberals allowed them to do it, and 
so were forced to call themselves first “liber- 
tarians” and then “conservatives.” 

Years earlier, they allowed Karl Marx to 
pull a similar trick on them. About 6 years 
after the publication of “The Communist 
Manifesto,” Marx and his followers coined 
the smear word “capitalism” to convey the 
implication that the system of free markets, 
private property, and economic liberty was a 
system imposed on the world by the capital- 
ists and for the capitalists. That implica- 
tion still sticks to the word. It explains why 
defenses of “capitalism” under that name are 
infrequent and apologetic. 

The battle of catchwords is unlikely to be 
abandoned in our time, let alone in the 
present campaign. But we are more likely 
to reach sensible solutions of our problems 
by using words in their traditional descrip- 
tive sense, rather than emotively as weapons. 
Is it too much to hope that at least the lead- 
ers in the coming debate will recognize this? 


THE SPIRIT OF 76: EXTREMISM IN 
RETROSPECT 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBRooK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Thurston County Independent, Tenino, 
Wash., recently carried an excellent edi- 
torial concerning the so-called extremist 
controversy. This editorial does a mas- 
terful job of pointing to the sheer fan- 
tasy which the Brinkleys, Lippmanns, 
Severeids, Childs, and other columnists 
and commentators have conjured up in 
recent months. 

It is a thought-provoking treatment 
of the issue and I commend it to the 
attention of all the Members of this 
body: 

THE SPIRIT OF 76 

(NoTE.—If only this country could have 
had the “benefits” of the smart columnists 
and commentators back in Revolutionary 
times, according to Jack Anderson, we 
would be reading this sort of thing as of 
1776.) 

Rightwing extremists, who insist on carry- 
ing out futile war against the Crown, have 
selected the worst possible choice, George 
Washington, as Commander in Chief. The 
entire war has been characterized by a lack 
of organization. The Benedict Arnold poll 
has shown conclusively that the war is un- 
popular with 51.3 percent of the American 
people. 

The constant attempt to undermine King 
George III is obviously the work of the 
Birchbark group, which is advocating full 
independence from the mother country. It 
is time for an agonizing reappraisal of the 
course of the colonists. The violence, fanati- 
cism, and extremism exhibited by the raffish 
group who polluted the waters of Boston 
harbor with tons of British tea certainly 
lowers our prestige in England. They repre- 
sent only a small minority of popular 
thought, definitely out of the mainstream of 
colonial thinking. 
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The stature of the Colonists was hardly 
enhanced by one Paul Revere, who helped or- 
ganize a sneak attack in the middle of the 
night against the loyal forces of the King. 
It seems that George III has been judged 
harshly. His efforts to fight inflation by 
taking most of the spendable income in taxes 
are misunderstood by agrarian minds who 
embrace the dangerous concept that what a 
ge earns he can keep to spend as he sees 
fit. 

These myths must be dispelled if the coun- 
try is going to move forward. The current 
police action has been characterized by petty 
drama and the injection of patriotism and 
religion into national affairs. While such 
statements as that of Nathan Hale’s “I regret 
T have but one life to give for my country” 
are theatrical, they do not solve the problems 
of learning to coexist with the monarchy. 
Had George Washington been more accom- 
modating at Trenton, N.J., the Colonials 
could probably have reached an agreement 
with the king and the country could pro- 
gress with the problems of integrating. the 
various Indian tribes who are granted sepa- 
rate but equal use of the forests and streams. 

It is hardly a fitting example for a man 
who has been viewed by these anti-British 
hate groups as “father of his country” to 
have stood up in the boat while crossing the 
Delaware. This action indicates irresponsi- 
bility, and leaves open the question of 
whether or not he is fit to rule, should the 
revolution by some quirk of fate succeed. 
It is rumored that there are pockets of pov- 
erty among the forces encamped at Valley 
Forge. 

There are reliable reports that a rift has 
developed between King George and King 
Louis XVI. This rift should be exploited. 
The Colonials should attempt to wean George 
III away from the French orbit of influence 
through more trade and friendlier relations 
between redcoats and the Continental Con- 
gress. 

How George Washington can be chosen by 
thinking Americans surpasses understand- 
ing. He is a landed Virginia gentleman, has 
acted intemperately during the course of the 
conflict, and threatens to prolong hostilities 
with his attitudes. The best interests of the 
country can be served by negotiating a peace 
treaty with King George at once, setting up 
a neutralist government—with one Ameri- 
can, one Frenchman, and one Britisher to 
govern. It has been a hastily conceived war, 
conducted poorly, not popularly supported, 
and, I fear, doomed to ignominious failure. 


SISTER MARY MADELEVA, C.S.C. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapemMas] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to a great and noble 
woman whose funeral is being held to- 
day in Indiana. 

I speak of Sister Mary Madeleva, 
C.S.C., who died last Saturday, July 25, 
1964. 

Beginning in 1934 Sister Madeleva 
served as president of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege at Notre Dame, Ind., where I had 
the privilege of being a member of the 
faculty before coming to Congress. 

During her three decades of leader- 
ship at St. Mary’s College, the enroll- 
ment and teaching staff tripled and the 
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college made strides in many other sig- 
nificant ways. 

Yet Sister Madeleva was far more than 
an outstanding college administrator. 

She was a distinguished poet and 
scholar as well. She published a num- 
ber of volumes of poetry and essays on 
literature and received several awards 
for her writing. 

But perhaps more important even than 
her remarkable accomplishments as 
educator and poet was her dedicated 
Christian spirit. A warm and witty 
woman, Sister Madeleva’s deep religious 
faith inspired an entire generation of 
young women who studied at St. 
Mary’s College, and her inspiration was 
not limited to the young women who were 
students at St. Mary’s College nor to 
her fellow Sisters of the Holy Cross. All 
those who came to know her in the 
northern Indiana community where she 
lived for so many years were touched by 
her sprightliness of spirit, her quickness 
15 mind, and her vision of the Christian 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, with the passing of 
Sister Madeleva, St. Mary's College, In- 
diana, and the Nation have lost a great 
and noble person. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at this point in the RECORD an 
article from the July 25, 1964, issue of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune concerning 
Sister Madeleva: 


SISTER MADELEVA DIES AT 77: Ex-Sr. Mary’s 
HEAD AND POET 


Sister Mary Madeleva, C.S.C., 77, former 
president of St. Mary’s College and a Catholic 
poet of distinction, died at 6 a.m. today in 
New England Baptist Hospital in Boston. 

College officials said their president of 27 
years was in the hospital for a periodic 
checkup. 

Sister Madeleva underwent surgery on 
Thursday. 

Sister Madeleva relinquished the helm at 
St. Mary’s in the spring of 1961, having 
steered her alma mater on a course of growth 
from the midst of the great depression. 

In her autobiography published in 1959, 
“My First Seventy Years,” she recalled that 
she brought “my ability to dream, my capaci- 
ties to work” to the college in 1934 when she 
became its president. 

During her years as president, college en- 
rollment and teaching staff tripled. Follow- 
ing World War II, she directed a building 
program including a $625,000 science hall 
and the $2.5 million Moreau Hall and 
O'Laughlin Auditorium for the fine arts. 


PATRON OF ARTS 


As a poet and medievalist, Sister Madeleva 
was a patron of all the arts, and her presi- 
dency saw great encouragement of expression 
in arts and literature by the student body. 

Her sense of the past led her to approve 
the development at the college of the Chris- 
tian culture program in which students can 
elect a course of studies relating all knowl- 
edge to Christian traditions. 

She was also responsible for the founding 
of the Graduate School of Sacred Theology, 
the first such institution at a Catholic wom- 
en's college. It is open to both religious and 
lay women. 

Sister Madeleva was born Mary Evaline 
Wolff, May 24, 1887, in Cumberland, Wis., 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. August Wolff, 
a family of German background. Her father 
was a harnessmaker. 

EARNS DEGREES 

After a year at the University of Wiscon- 

sin, Madison, she transferred to St. Mary’s, 
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earning her bachelor’s degree in 1909. The 
previous year she entered the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross order in preparation for a reli- 
gious life. She took her final vows in 1910. 

Sister Madeleva began her teaching career 
in 1912 at her alma mater. In 1916, she 
began studies at the University of Notre 
Dame, earning her master’s degree in 1918. 

The next few years were spent in the West 
as principal of Sacred Heart Academy in 
Ogden, Utah, and Holy Rosary Academy in 
Woodland, Calif. She received a doctor of 
philosophy degree in 1925 from the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

Sister Madeleva's career in the West was 
capped by her appointment as president of 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch College in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, a post she left to take over 
the reins at St, Mary's here. 

As an author, Sister Madeleva began pub- 
lishing poetry and essays in 1923. The Mac- 
millan Co. published her selected poems in 
1939 and her collected poems in 1947. Her 
last book, “Conversations with Cassandra,” 
was published in 1961. 

Her writings have also appeared in nu- 
merous periodicals and anthologies. She 
held a gold medal from the 1939 New York’s 
World’s Fair for her poetry and an award 
of honor from Poets Corner, Ind. 

As a Catholic woman leader, Sister Ma- 
deleva was honored with the Siena Medal in 
1948 and the Campion Award in 1959. The 
Women’s International Institute conferred 
its medallion for achievement on her in 1950. 

Sister Madeleva studied at Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, and received seven honorary 
doctorates at various times, including ones 
from Notre Dame, Indiana University, Mar- 
quette University, Creighton University, and 
Manhattan College of New York. 


BROTHERHOOD AWARD WINNER 


As president of St, Mary's, she worked for 
close ties with the South Bend-Mishawaka 
community and in 1958 was the Catholic 
recipient of the Brotherhood Award of the 
local roundtable of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 

She belonged to numerous professional and 
literary societies and was a past president 
of the Catholic Poetry Society of America. 

Sister Madeleva enjoyed travel, including 
mountain climbing in her younger days, and 
she had a wide acquaintance with well- 
known figures in the worlds of art, litera- 
ture, education, and religion in this coun- 
try and in Europe. 


RECEIVES HONORARY TITLE 


Sister Madeleva had resided on the college 
campus since her retirement with the title 
of president emeritus. The body is to be 
returned to the campus Monday. 

Friends may call at LeMans Hall on the 
campus after noon Monday. A funeral mass 
will be celebrated at 11 a.m., Tuesday, in the 
Church of Our Lady of Loretto. 

Surviving are two brothers, J. F. Wolff of 
Duluth, Minn., and W. P. Wolff of Hibbing, 
Minn., and several nieces and nephews, 


POVERTY AND HEALTH 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr.*Speaker, in the 
Providence Sunday Journal for Sunday, 
July 26, 1964, there appeared a very fine 
article by Mr. Selig Greenberg entitled 
“Poverty and Health: A Vicious Circle,” 
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which I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

POVERTY AND HEALTH: A VICIOUS CIRCLE 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

More than one out of every six Americans 
has never gone to a dentist in his life. 

About half of the children under the age of 
15 in the United States have yet to make 
their first visit to a dentist’s office. 

More than three out of every four persons 
of all ages in families with annual incomes 
of less than $2,000 have not seen a dentist 
for at least a year. 

About one out of every seven Americans 
has not seen a doctor in the past 2 years. 

The average annual rate of visits to physi- 
cians by members of families with incomes 
of under $4,000 is about 24 percent lower 
than it is for those with incomes of $7,000 
and over. 

The difference according to economic 
status is even more striking in the case of 
prenatal care for expectant mothers, which 
can be of crucial importance in determining 
the health of the offspring. The proportion 
of women consulting obstetricians or gyn- 
ecologists in the course of a year is nearly 
five times greater in the $7,000-and-over in- 
come group than in families with incomes of 
$2,000 or less. 

These are some of the facts about the wide 
gap between the health needs of the poor and 
the medical and dental services that get 
brought out in a study just published by 
the U.S. Public Health Service. The study 
adds considerable detail to the developing 
picture of deprivation in the midst of plenty 
that is taking shape as the administration's 
drive to eliminate poverty begins to move 
through Congress. 

THOSE WITHOUT 

That the poor, who generally have the 
greatest concentration of serious health 
problems, do not receive the same quantity 
or quality of medical and dental attention 
as the well-to-do is obvious. But the full 
extent of the impact of a person's income 
level on his use of health services, and thus 
on his health, has never before been docu- 
mented in such shocking detail to belie the 
frequent boasts of spokesmen for organized 
medicine that no American need go without 
the medical care he needs. 

The effect of the continued lack of ade- 
quate health services is most clearly seen in 
the higher prevalence of chronic ailments 
among the poor as they grow older. 

Most of us are apt to develop one or more 
chronic conditions with middle and old age. 
But “the increase in the percentage of per- 
sons with chronic illness as famlly income 
decreases is quite pronounced,” the Public 
Health Service study reports. There is, more- 
over, a marked relationship between low- 
income status and the proportion of severity 
of chronic conditions. This is the price the 
economically disadvantaged pay not only for 
inadequate medical care but for poorer diet 
and housing and for generally poorer health 
habits. 

Among men in the 45 to 64 age group, 78.3 
percent of those with incomes of under $2,000 
are suffering from one or more chronic con- 
ditions as against 59.5 percent for those in 
the $7,000-and-over income classification. 
The percentages of chronic disability in the 
two income groups are 86 and 72.7, respec- 
tively, for men who are 65 and older. 

More than one out of every four persons of 
all ages in families with incomes of less than 
$2,000 has a chronic condition which limits 
his usual activities. Only 1 out of every 13 
in the $7,000-plus income group is so af- 
flicted. 

The incidence of heart disease is almost 
three times as high for the man between the 
ages of 45 and 64 in the under-$2,000 group 
than it is for those earning $7,000 or more. 
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In the same age group, orthopedic impair- 
ments are nearly four times as frequent, high 
blood pressure is more than four times as 
common, arthritis and rheumatism are al- 
most five times as prevalent, and the inci- 
dence of mental and nervous conditions as 
well as of visual impairments is more than 
six times as frequent in the lower than in 
the higher income level. 


MORE DISABILITY 


The average member of a low-income fam- 
ily has twice as many days of bed disability 
in the course of a year as those with higher 
incomes. 

The poor go to the hospital less frequently 
because fewer of them have hospitalization 
insurance coverage and they are less likely to 
seek prompt medical attention and hospital 
care for diagnostic procedures and elective 
surgery. But once they are hospitalized they 
are apt to stay longer as a result of greater 
severity of illness often due to neglect. 

The hospitalization rate of nonwhites, 
most of whom are in the lowest income level, 
is 20 percent lower than for the population 
asa whole. On the other hand, their use of 
hospital outpatient clinics is double the rate 
of white persons. 

There is a significant relationship between 
income level and some surgical rates, indicat- 
ing as the study comments that “when forms 
of treatment alternative to surgery can be 
‘used, consideration is given to the patient’s 
economic condition.” 

Thus, children between the ages of 6 and 
16 in families with incomes of less than 
$4,000 a year have 8.1 tonsillectomies per 
1,000 population as compared with 15.7 for 
youngsters in high-income families. The 
hysterectomy rate for women from the age of 
25 on is 3.2 per 1,000 population in the 
under $4,000 group as against 5.3 for those in 
families earning more, Even the appendec- 
tomy rate shows a marked income differ- 
ential. A member of a family with an in- 
come of more than $4,000 has a 40-percent 
greater likelihood of having his appendix re- 
moved than does one with a lower income. 


OFFICE VISITS 


The average American goes to a doctor five 
times a year. But the frequency of such 
visits goes down as income decreases. 

The disparity is particularly evident among 
children under 15 and to a somewhat lesser 
degree among the aged. In families with in- 
comes of less than $2,000, the average child 
is taken to a doctor three times a year. 
Youngsters in families earning $7,000 or more 
have an average of 5.7 visits. The corre- 
sponding figures for the same income brack- 
ets for men and women who are 65 and older 
are 6.5 and 8.7, respectively. 

Family size is another important factor in 
the degree of medical attention a child gets. 
What the combined impact of family income 
and size is on the maintenance of child 
health may be seen from the fact that the 
medical expense for a child living in a three- 
member family earning $7,000 or more is five 
times greater than it is for a youngster in 
a family with seven or more members and 
an income below $2,000. 

The well to do avail themselves of the 
skills of specialists at more than twice the 
rate for the low-income group and a much 
higher proportion of their health expenses 
goes for preventive care. About one out of 
every three children under 15 in families in 
the higher income bracket is examined or 
treated by a pediatrician one or more times 
a year. Only 1 out of every 10 children in 
families with the lowest income sees a pedia- 
trician at least once a year. 

The picture is even more distressing when 
it comes to dental care. 

Millions of Americans in all income 
brackets tend to regard dental care as a 
nuisance which does not have anywhere like 
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the urgency associated with many medical 
conditions and often put off going to the 
dentist for examination and treatment. This 
is particularly true of those at the bottom 
of the economic ladder who, out of ignorance 
about the vital importance of proper dental 
care or in an effort to avoid the expense, 
usually delay going to a dentist until they 
are in acute pain. 

The rate of dental visits for individuals of 
all ages in the upper income group is more 
than three times than what it is for the 

. Children in high-income families go 
to the dentist five times more often than 
youngsters in poor families. The rate of 
orthodontic work (teeth straightening) is 
514 times higher for upper income young- 
sters than it is for those in the lowest income 
segment. 

Only a small proportion of the poor re- 
ceive such preventive services as periodic 
cleaning and examination of the teeth. More 
than 37 percent of dental visits by persons 
in the lowest income group are for tooth ex- 
tractions, But extractions account for less 
than 10 percent of the visits by those with 
incomes of $7,000 or more. 

BETTER ON RELIEF 

While the poor are unable to afford ade- 
quate medical and dental care, they spend 
much more proportionately than the well-to- 
do on drugs and particularly for patent 
medicines which are often of questionable 
value. 

Ironically enough, one way for the poor to 
get adequate medical care is to go on the 
relief rolls—assuming they live in Rhode 
Island and in a few other States which have 
comprehensive programs of medical services 
for those who receive public assistance. Low- 
income Rhode Island families which have 
managed to stay off relief are in a far worse 
position when it comes to health care than 
those who depend on public aid. 

To a considerable degree, there is a vicious 
circle in the relationship between income 
and health. The less the poor spend for 
health care, the more they are likely to suffer 
from the inroads of disease and disability. 
This affects their work capacity and plunges 
them still deeper into the pit of poverty. 


COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS IN 
STAR ROUTE CONTRACTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DuLskI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for cost-of-living adjustments 
in star route contracts. 

Technically, star route contractors are 
not Federal employees; yet, in a very 
real sense, they are subject to the same 
problems as Federal employees. In a 
sense, they constitute the backbone of 
our mail service. Some 26,000 out of a 
total of 35,000 post offices depend en- 
tirely on star route carriers. 

Since we have adopted a policy of re- 
lating the pay of regular postal em- 
ployees to the cost of living, it follows 
that, appropriately, we do the same with 
respect to contract carriers of the mail. 
My bill, when adopted, will accomplish 
this objective. 
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COST OF VARIOUS VETERANS’ 
BENEFIT PROGRAMS AND THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. DownING] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this body, I know, is familiar 
with the oft-quoted fact that 4 cents 
out of every budget dollar in the United 
States goes for the support of our various 
veterans’ benefit programs and their ad- 
ministration. 

Certainly, it is indisputable that our 
Nation has expended vast sums for the 
support of our veterans’ benefit pro- 
grams, but it is also true that our Nation 
has derived vast benefit from its cost 
investment in this area. For example, 
our Government is getting its money 
back—and actually will make a profit— 
on its $15 billion investment in the bill 
popularly known as the GI bill of rights. 
This is a material return on our Na- 
tion’s investment and I know we are all 
aware of the intangible return that will 
result from our educated veterans’ con- 
tribution to society. 

This Congress has consistently ex- 
pressed its abiding concern for the vet- 
eran and few Members of this body have 
been as dedicated to the veterans’ wel- 
fare for the past 20 years as my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Rich- 
mond, Va., J. VAUGHAN GARY. 

More than 20 years ago VAUGHAN 
Gary sat in the Virginia General Assem- 
bly where he helped to create our Com- 
monwealth’s division of war veterans 
claims—one of the very few State agen- 
cies established to help Virginia veterans 
prepare proper benefit claims. This 
early interest in the veteran has been 
one of VAUGHAN Gary’s primary charac- 
teristics in the 20 years that he has 
served in this body. I know that many 
Members share his sympathetic concern 
for the veteran but only a very few of us 
can match his breadth of experience in 
dealing with veterans’ programs. 

Virginia Legionnaires have long been 
aware of VAUGHAN GARY's uncommon in- 
terest for the veteran and they recently 
expressed their regard for our colleague 
by presenting him with the Legion’s 
highest citation—the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

This high honor comes at the conclu- 
sion of VAUGHAN Gary’s dedicated career. 
As you all know, he has elected to retire 
at the end of the 88th Congress. The 20 
years he has given to his district, his 
State, and his Nation could be scored in 
many ways but one significant contribu- 
tion that his 20 years’ service has made 
to our society becomes evident in the talk 
which he delivered to the American 
Legion Virginia Convention the other 


In his very fine address VaucHAN GARY 
reviewed programs that we have pro- 
vided for our veterans over the past 20 
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years. And, perhaps more importantly, 
he discusses the major benefits that our 
Nation has derived from its veterans’ 
programs. It is a very valuable presen- 
tation of the subject and I would be most 
appreciative, Mr. Speaker, if you would 
allow me to insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for my colleagues’ benefit: 


SPEECH or J. VAUGHAN GARY, OF VIRGINIA, 
AMERICAN LEGION STATE CONVENTION, JOHN 
MARSHALL HOTEL, JULY 25, 1964 
Twenty years is a long time in the life of 

any individual. Looking back to the begin- 
ning of my service in the Congress in 1945, 
it seems like a long time, but in a way it 
seems only yesterday. When I began as a 
freshman Congressman, we were living in 
another world. World War II was drawing 
to a close. The atomic bomb had not been 
exploded. No one had dreamed of the tragedy 
of a Korean conflict. The first sputnik had 
not appeared; manned space flights and satel- 
lites were still in the realm of science fiction. 
Yet all of this has come about, and much 
more, in that short period of history. We 
have lived through a revolution and are still 
living through one. It is in that context 
that I want to speak to you today in review- 
ing some of the past, insofar as it affects 
veterans, also peeking a little bit into the 
future and relating what has been accom- 
plished in the present Congress. In this 
comparatively brief period, we have spent 
$124 billion for veterans benefits and their 
administration. 

The American Legion was in the forefront 
of the leadership which resulted in the en- 
actment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, popularly known as the GI bill of rights, 
and which provided for education and train- 
ing, on-the-job and on-the-farm training, 
as well as authorizing housing loans, both 
direct and guaranteed, unemployment com- 
pensation, and other benefits too numerous 
to mention at this time. 

Consider if you will the tremendous im- 
pact which this single law has had upon 
this Nation. The best single summary I have 
seen comes from an editorial in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, and I will quote it for 
you: 

“Under the education section 1,400,000 vet- 

erans were given on-the-job training, 700,000 

got on-the-farm training and 2,200,000 went 

to college. Classrooms bulged and groaned, 

GI villages sprang up amid acres of mud and 

hundreds of thousands of young couples 

raised babies while seeking degrees, but when 

it was over America had been given 450,000 

engineers; 180,000 doctors, dentists, and 

nurses; 360,000 teachers; 150,000 scientists; 

107,000 lawyers; 243,000 accountants; 36,000 

ministers; 288,000 metalworkers; 138,000 elec- 

tricians; 83,000 policemen and firemen; 700,- 

000 businessmen; 17,000 writers and journal- 

ists, and goodness knows how many TV and 

appliance repairmen.” 

While it is quite true that this was a 
costly program, totaling nearly $15 bil- 
lion, the important thing to remember is 
that the Government is getting its money 
back and actually will make a profit on this 
law in the form of increased taxes paid as 
a result of the earning power of a better 
educated veteran making a greater contribu- 
tion to society. 

Aside from the personal impact that it had 
in the lives of millions of veterans who 
trained under it, consider what it did for 
the schools, colleges, and universities of this 
country. Admittedly, it created many prob- 
lems for them, but it changed the thinking 
of educational officers and school presidents 
from one end of the land to the other. 
Many of the innovations in education today 
may be traced directly to the beginning of 
this program. Truly the individuals in the 
American Legion who conceived of this pro- 
gram, along with the Members of Congress 
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and others who were dedicated to its en- 
actment, wrote a better law and achieved 
more than they dreamed. From an educa- 
tion standpoint, it must be ranked with the 
Land-Grant Act. 

The fact is that millions of men, the 
largest army this world has ever seen, were 
returned to civilian life with no difficulties, 
no riots, no breadlines. Inevitable disloca- 
tions were eased as a direct result of this 
legislation. How much better it is that 
investment was made in legislation of this 
type, rather than following the route of 
World War I legislation, when an adjusted 
service compensation, or bonus bill, was 
passed 15 years after the war had been over, 
with no positive result of the magnitude of 
this law. 

When Korea came, a new and sounder 
education program was built on the firm 
foundation of the original 1944 law—sounder 
in the sense that it placed the responsibiliy 
on the individual veteran. No longer did the 
Government pay his tuition and then, in ad- 
dition, pay a monthly grant to help him with 
his education, Under the Korean act, all of 
the money went directly to the veteran, and 
it was his determination at which school 
he would attend and how he would spend his 
money for tuition, books, equipment, and 
living expenses. This program has worked 
without any trouble whatsoever, and it shows 
again the wisdom of relying on the responsi- 
bility and good commonsense of the Ameri- 
can student veteran. 

Also in the field of education is the War 
Orphans’ Scholarship Act, which has been 
broadened by enactment in this present Con- 
gress, making its benefits available to the 
children of totally disabled service-connected 
veterans, It now includes all of the wars 
since the turn of the century, as well as the 
so-called peacetime period beginning in 1940 
and running through the present time. This 
is the largest Government scholarship pro- 
gram in the history of this country. And 
what a wonderful program it is, too, and how 
good it is to realize that a man who loses 
his life in the defense of this country in a 
period of war, or who dies in Vietnam today, 
will have his children afforded the oppor- 
tunity of a college education, an item becom- 
ing absolutely essential in this ever increas- 
ing competitive world. 

The forerunner of all veteran education 
legislation was the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1943, which has now been made 
a permanent law for the education and 
training of our service-connected disabled. 

The Department of Virginia can take par- 
ticular pride in the fact that at the con- 
clusion of World War I 1t was responsible 
Tor the establishment of the Division of War 
Veterans Claims to represent Virginia vet- 
erans in the presentation of their claims to 
the Federal Government. I can personally 
attest the fact that this State agency has 
helped thousands of veterans, their widows, 
and their orphans in securing the rights to 
which they were entitled under the Federal 
law. I am gratified that as a member of the 
House of Delegates of Virginia I was privi- 
leged to have an active part in the enact- 
ment of the law establishing this division 
and that it has been my privilege to work 
with the legion from time to time since 
to see that the division is adequately main- 
tained. 

I have already alluded to the housing 
sections of the GI bill of rights, and it 
should not surprise any person in this room 
to understand that this is the largest hous- 
ing program the Government has ever 
operated. Current cumulative figures of the 
amount of loans guaranteed or insured under 
this program exceed $58% billion. There has 
been an unequaled repayment and a mini- 
mum of defaults. 

Consider if you will the implications which 
most of us do not think about, which have 
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flowed as a result of this unprecedented 
housing program. How many thousands of 
pounds of grass seed have been sown on the 
lawns of the new homeowner? Thousands 
of rose bushes have been planted. Think 
of the dishwashers, clothes washers, clothes 
driers, refrigerators, stoves, furniture, drap- 
ery fabrics, and the other essential items for 
a home which have been purchased by this 
new homeowner. The industries selling these 
items were all given a tremendous boost as 
a result of this program. Millions of dollars 
of homeowner protective insurance policies 
have been issued. And who is to say that a 
homeowner is not a more responsible citizen 
than a man who has no investment in his 
community? 

In enacting this law, however, the Congress 
did not for a moment lose sight of its pri- 
mary purpose; namely, the individual and 
the protection which he should be afforded. 
Admittedly, there are loopholes, as there are 
in any law, but this original enactment and 
the amendments which have been made to it 
have given greater protection to the home- 
owner than exist under any comparable pro- 
gram. The policing of this program by the 
Congress has given the homeowner added 
protection. 

We must not forget the special attention 
which the Congress has given in the field of 
paraplegic housing. In addition to the 
guarantees which all eligible veterans are 
entitled to obtain, the Congress made a spe- 
cific grant for paraplegics of $10,000 for a 
home. This grant provided the special hous- 
ing for these individuals who have to move 
about, in most instances, in wheelchairs. 
This has been a comparatively small pro- 
gram, less than 8,000 grants, since it is 
limited to this service-connected group. 
Think if you will of the lift in the spirit 
of such an individual and of his family by 
making it possible for him to have a home 
in which he can live and operate in some- 
thing approaching normal fashion. 

I should mention here the automobiles 
which were made available for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans, and which enabled 
many of them, following their discharge in 
World War II and in Korea, to become gain- 
fully employed and to go back and forth to 
their jobs. This is a program in which the 
automobile manufacturers have cooperated 
fully, even though the $1,600 grant is no 
longer available. 

In 1946, a landmark piece of legislation was 
enacted, providing for the creation of a sep- 
arate unit in the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery, to 
operate the present 168 hospitals and care 
for the 110,000 patients each day. A close 
working relationship was started with the 
Veterans’ Administration medical system and 
the medical schools of the Nation at that 
time. Many of you have had personal ex- 
perience in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals and others know about it from talking 
with comrades and friends who have had to 
be hospitalized. I ask you to listen, how- 
ever, to the appraisal of an objective, un- 
biased source, specifically, a member of the 
executive council of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges and dean of the School 
of Medicine at George Washington University 
in Washington, D.C., Dr. John L. Parks. In 
recent testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Dr. Parks gave this appraisal: 

“Ninety-six VA hospitals are affiliated with 
78 medical schools. More than three- 
fourths of the junior medical students in 
the United States receive part of their clin- 
ical experience in veterans hospitals. A 
total of 3,885 out of 7,321 registered senior 
medical students have a part of their fourth- 
year clinical training in VA hospitals. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of all residencies are 
in VA hospitals. Many of America’s best 
specialty training programs have developed 
through combined university and affiliated 
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VA hospitals programs; 15 percent of all 
practicing physicians have received part or 
all of their specialty training in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. 

“The importance and magnitude of this 
partnership arrangement between the medi- 
cal schools and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion have been stressed to demonstrate the 
tremendous contributions that have been 
made not only to the health of the veterans 
but to the advancement of medical science 
and medical education in the United States 
through these affiliations.” 

It is a pity, in my view, that more of the 
American public does not appreciate the sig- 
nificance of Dr..Parks’ statement. I imag- 
ine that very few members of this audience 
knew that 15 percent of all practicing phy- 
sicians have received a part or all of their 
specialty training in VA hospitals. While 
providing the best overall care and operat- 
ing the largest single medical system in the 
world, who can say what the impact has 
been and will be of the activities of this 
huge hospital system? Many advances in 
our knowledge of cardiac conditions, infec- 
tious diseases, hypertension, psychiatric ill- 
nesses, circumstances of aging and chronic 
diseases such as rheumatoid arthritis, have 
resulted from research conducted in VA 
hospitals. 

I would like to direct your attention to 
one simple achievement. In the twenties, 
thirties, and early forties, tuberculosis was 
still a great killer. Today, its insidious at- 
tack upon man has been stopped by the 
chemotherapy developed by the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital system. No longer 
is it necessary to build tuberculosis hospitals. 
No longer is it necessary for a man to look 
forward to years of bed rest in order to re- 
cover from this disease. 

The Veterans’ Administration hospitalizes 
nearly 60,000 neuropsychiatric patients, un- 
der conditions which are far superior to 
those found in most localities, and the re- 
search being performed there today may yet 
lead to significant breakthroughs in con- 
quering mental illness. 

We have a specific problem in Virginia re- 
lating to the McGuire Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital in Richmond. It is pro- 
posed that this hospital be moved to a site 
adjacent to the Medical College of Virginia. 
We have certainly reached a point where 
some changes must be made with respect to 
present facilities. I am glad to know that 
you have given some study to this problem 
and I hope that you will continue your in- 
terest in it and work with the Veterans’ 
Administration in an effort to see that the 
most suitable facilities possible are pro- 
vided for the care of the veteran. 

Before I leave this subject of medical care, 
let me add this one fact—in my 20 years 
in Congress, 10% million patients have been 
treated under VA auspices. 

In my audience today I am sure there are 
many individuals who are familiar with the 
subject of service-connected compensation. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the fact that 
since I came to Congress, compensation for 
this group has more than doubled, and I 
believe it is fair to say has more than com- 
pensated for any increases in the cost of 
living. 

A new “Schedule for Rating Disabilities,” 
the 1945 schedule, a technical document 
which is the basis, as all of you service offi- 
cers know, for the awards of compensation, 
was promulgated in the year I began my 
service. It replaced a schedule 20 years older, 
namely the 1924 schedule. 

Think with me for a moment about the 
emphasis which the Congress has placed in 
this field. Back in the 80th Congress, we 
see special recognition going to the individ- 
ual who is more than 60 percent disabled and 
who has dependents. This is a simple recog- 
nition of the additional responsibilities of 
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this individual. The law has since been 
amended to cover 50 percent disability. 

Then too, the Congress has consistently 
and continually shown its concern for the 
man who has specific disabilities. Statutory 
awards have been added for the blind, for 
the deaf, for those who have lost their vocal 
chords, and who have suffered other disabili- 
ties such as the loss of an arm or a leg, so 
as to give added compensation for these spe- 
cific losses. A special rate was written for 
the housebound. Extra compensation is 
given to a man who is unemployable as a 
result of his disability. Presumptions have 
been liberalized for tuberculosis, psychiatric 
disorders, and the most liberal of all, a 7- 
year presumption for multiple sclerosis. 

Death compensation has been greatly lib- 
eralized and a formula has been written into 
the law to see that the rates for widows and 
children are increased as the base is raised 
for members of the Armed Forces. 

From some of the mail which I receive, it 
is obvious that many individuals are un- 
happy with the present non-service-con- 
nected pension laws, and I am aware of the 
fact that the American Legion has its own 
pension bill, H.R. 1927. I feel sure that 
before the Congress adjourns the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs will report some pension 
legislation and, while no specific rates can 
be given or any predictions made as to the 
level of the income limitations, I am sure 
that it will adhere to the basic historic pol- 
icy of the Congress of providing the greatest 
benefit to the veteran who has the greatest 
need. While many of you may be dissatis- 
fied with the present pension program, think 
how much better it is that this has grown 
and developed over the years and given care 
to the widows and children of our veterans, 
even though their deaths were due to non- 
service-connected causes. How much better 
it is to have this program, modest though it 
may be in your eyes, than to force them to 
rely on public assistance or some handout 
from charity. Our payments for pensions 
currently total $1,778,160,000. 

Many of you carry national service life 
insurance, Some may have U.S. Government 
life insurance policies. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration insurance offices in Philadel- 
phia and St. Paul administer nearly 6 million 
policies, with the latest electronic equip- 
ment, which commercial companies have 
told me is years ahead of any comparable 
system in the private insurance field. All 
of this is done, I would remind you, on an 
administrative cost per policy of less than 
$5 a year. No program operated by the 
Government has seen more drastic cost sav- 
ings than those which have occurred in this 
program in the short period of time from 
1961 to 1964. The overall insurance opera- 
tion in 1961 employed 3,524 people. Today 
there are 2,000 less, 1,482 people, this due 
nearly entirely to automation and a con- 
solidation of insurance offices. So far as I 
can tell from my mail, the service remains 
at a uniformly high level, at least I have 
received no complaints indicating to the 
contrary. 

Probably the most significant piece of leg- 
islation in this Congress is the nursing care 
bill which passed the House last year after 
exhaustive hearings by a special subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
The Senate subcommittee has recommended 
favorable consideration of the bill to the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the Senate. Now that the civil rights leg- 
islation has been disposed of this bill will 
probably be acted on by the Senate in the 
near future. An official of the American 
Legion has called it a landmark and it may 
prove to be just that when it is enacted into 
law. 

Looking back over a 20-year period gives 
one a perspective and an appreciation which 
is not possible in the heat of battle or con- 
troversy. I am sure you will agree with me 
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that truly the veterans laws represent a mag- 
nificent structure of benefit to individuals 
who have risked their lives and fortunes for 
the welfare of this country. The American 
Legion can claim a large amount of credit 
for what has been accomplished. We must 
not, however, rest on our laurels. We must 
continue to espouse the cause of disabled and 
needy veterans but our vision must extend 
beyond the interest of the veteran. We must 
realize that we are living in a restless and 
turbulent world. We must recognize that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty and 
we must continue to serve our country in 
times of peace as well as war. Let us never 
forget our motto, “For God and Country.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), from July 28 through 
July 30, 1964, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Green of Pennsylvania), for 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964, on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. RYAN of New York, for 15 minutes, 
today; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
SUNAGA), for 30 minutes, on July 29, 1964; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BARRETT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHort) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. UTT. 

Mr. BrROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. TAFT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MATSUNAGA) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. DONOHUE. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6413. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1921, as amended, estab- 
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standard weights and measures for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 27, 1964, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 248. An act to amend section 801 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide as- 
sistance in acquiring specially adapted hous- 
ing for certain blind veterans who have suf- 
fered the loss or loss of use of a lower ex- 
tremity; 

H.R. 1742. An act for the relief of the Wet- 
zel County Hospital, New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

H. R. 3220. An act for the relief of Hugh 
M. Brady; 

H.R.3757. An act for the relief of Witold 
A. Lanowski; 

H.R. 4501. An act for the relief of Anthony 
F Bernardo and Ambrose A. Cerrito; 

H.R. 5814. An act for the relief of Norman 
R. Tharp; 

H.R. 6442. An act for the relief of Jasper 
E. Tate; 

H.R. 6652. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans' Affairs to sell at prices 
which he determines to be reasonable direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code; 

H.R. 6882. An act for the relief of the Ma- 
loney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 7346. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the U.S. Public 
Health Service; 

H.R. 8184, An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Blanton Darbro; 

H.R. 8415. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Keith K. Lund; 

H.R. 8479. An act for the relief of Georgette 
D. Caskie; 

H.R. 8709. An act for the relief of Eugene 
R. Wooster, Jr.; 

H.R. 8746. An act for the relief of Roger A. 
Ross; 

H.R. 9021. An act to authorize the use of 
two tracts of land situated in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for public school purposes; D 

H.R. 9036. An act to amend the act of Ge- 
tober 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 634; 40 U.S.C. 193 
(n)-(w)) as amended, relating to the polic- 
ing of the buildings and grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institution and its constituent 
bureaus; 

H.R. 9199. An act for the relief of CWO 
Stanley L. Harney; 

H.R. 9280. An act for the relief of Donald 
J. Kent; 

H.R. 9615. An act for the relief of John A. 
Peralta; 

H.R. 9764, An act for the relief of Anne S. 
Henkel; and 

H.R. 10066. An act for the relief of Joe ©. 
Oden. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o'clock and 33 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
en ual July 29, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
oon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2342. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, trans- 
mitting the Annual Report of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for the year 
ended December 31, 1963, pursuant to sec- 
tion 17(a) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

2343. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review of the administration of as- 
sistance for financing commercial imports 
and other financial elements under the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance program for 
Vietnam, Agency for International Develop- 
ment and its predecessor agency, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, Depart- 
ment of State; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2344. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review of the need to repair aero- 
nautical spare parts and components man- 
aged by the Air Force’s San Antonio Air 
Materiel Area, disclosed that spare parts and 
components were repaired although sufficient 
serviceable items were available to meet cur- 
rent or long-range needs, as evidenced by 
Air Force requirements determinations. It 
is our estimate that the total cost incurred 
during fiscal year 1963 by San Antonio be- 
cause of the unnecessary repair of medium- 
value spare parts and components approxi- 
mated $700,000; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2345. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review relating to the Depart- 
ment of the Army's procurement of major 
assemblies for M-151 utility trucks disclosed 
that the Government spent up to $269,000 
buying unneeded special tooling intended for 
use in the manufacture of spare engines for 
M-151 utility trucks; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2346. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review of certain problems relating 
to administration of the economic and tech- 
nical assistance program for Vietnam, 1958- 
62, Agency for International Development, 
Department of State; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2347, A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port relating to inadequate administration 
of the Army allotment system resulting in er- 
roneous payments of about $2 million an- 
nually. It is our estimate that at least 
$340,000 of this amount is lost to the Gov- 
ernment because it is not subsequently re- 
covered from the servicemen; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2348. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of the activities 
relating to providing aviation war risk in- 
surance for the period as of June 30, 1964, 
pursuant to title XIII of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2349. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Central Intelligence Agency, transmitting a 
report stating that the Central Intelligence 
Agency made no grants during fiscal year 
1964 under the authority of Public Law 85- 
934, pursuant to section 3 of Public Law 85- 
934; to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

2350. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to facilitate pricing of 
feed made available for use in emergency 
areas, to establish penalties for misuse of 
feed made available for relieving distress or 
for preservation and maintenance of founda- 
tion herds, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 804. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 9070. A bill to establish 
a National Wilderness Preservation System 
for the permanent good of the whole peo- 
ple, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1603). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11520. A bill to amend subsection (d) 
of section 1346 of title 28 of the United States 
Code relating to the jurisdiction of the US. 
district courts; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1604). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 8916. A bill to pro- 
tect American Indians from the flooding of 
their lands by any department or agency 
of the United States before suitable pro- 
vision has been made for their relocation; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1605). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 1003. A bill 
to make certain provisions in connection with 
the construction of the Garrison diversion 
unit, Missouri River Basin project, by the 
Secretary of the Interior; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1606). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WINSTEAD: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 9718. A bill to authorize the 
crediting of certain military service for pur- 
poses of reserve retired pay; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1607). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Committee 
on Armed Services. S. 3001. An act to amend 
title 37, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1609). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O’NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 805. Resolution for consideration 
of S. 1006. An act to amend the act of June 
12, 1960, for the correction of inequities in 
the construction of fishing vessels, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1614). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 1686. An act to amend 
section 375 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, relating to the annuities of widows of 
Supreme Court Justices; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1615). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 2339. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the U.S.' Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Sarpy County, Nebr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1616). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.3800. A bill to authorize the 
walver of collection of certain erroneous 
payments made by the Federal Government 
to certain civilian and military personnel; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1617). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 7138. A bill for the relief of the St. 
Francis Levee District, Arkansas; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1618). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 11412. A bill to amend provi- 
sions of law relating to the settlement of ad- 
miralty claims; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1619). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 11546. A bill to validate certain 
payments made to employees of the Forest 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1620). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 4242. A bill to provide for the release 
and transfer of all right, title, and interest 
of the United States of America in and to 
certain tracts of land in Pender County, 
N.C.; with amendment (Rept. No, 1621). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
HR. 9180. A bill to amend the act of 
August 28, 1950, enabling the Secretary of 
Agriculture to furnish, upon a reimbursable 
basis, certain inspection services involving 
overtime work; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1622). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 10069. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change of lands adjacent to the Lassen Na- 
tional Forests in California, and for other 
p ; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1623). Preferred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 2218. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept the transfer of cer- 
tain national forest lands in Cocke County, 
Tenn., for purposes of the Foothills Park- 
way, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1624). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5759. A bill for the relief of 
Connecticut Beverage Co., Inc.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1608). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6040. A bill for the relief of Chrisoula 
Baker; with amendment (Rept. No. 1610). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9290. A bill for the relief of Danny 
Hiromi Oyama; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1611). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9560. A bill for the reltef of Lim Sam 
Soon; without amendment (Rept, No. 1612). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9680. A bill for the relief of Kil Ja 
Ahn; with amendment (Rept. No. 1613). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BETTS: 

HR. 12081. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 12082. A bill to amend section 510(a) 
(1) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 12083. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to permit paraplegic vet- 
erans to receive military air transportation 
without charge; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 12084. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to authorize the use 
of foreign currencies for repair and rehabili- 
tation of certain cemeteries abroad; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 12085. A bill to provide that the 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
shall repair and rehabilitate certain ceme- 
teries abroad; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R.12086. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to authorize urban 
planning grants for areas affected by Fed- 
eral treaties, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 12087. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to exclude certain 
social security benefits in computing annual 
income for the purposes of determining 
eligibility for pensions under that title; to 
the Committee on Veterans' Affairs. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 12088. A bill to improve administra- 
tive procedures governing exclusion, deporta- 
tion and naturalization; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12089. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
where a veteran receiving pension under this 
chapter disappears, the Administrator may 
pay the pension otherwise payable to the de- 
pendent wife and children; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 12090. A bill to amend Public Law 
874, 81st Congress, in order to provide assist- 
ance to local educational agencies in the edu- 
cation of children of needy families and 
children residing in areas of substantial un- 
employment with unemployed parents; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 12091. A bill to authorize the disposal, 
without regard to the prescribed 6-month 
waiting period, of approximately 9,500,000 
pounds of sisal from the national stockpile; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H.R. 12092. A bill to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12093. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
annuities for surviving spouses without de- 
duction from original annuities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12094, A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
for the recomputation of annuities of re- 
tired employees who elected reduced annu- 
ities at the time of retirement in order to 
provide survivor annuities for their spouses; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 12095. A bill to permit coverage under 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959 and the Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of employees of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority heretofore retired or 
hereafter retiring under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 12096. A bill to provide for the estab- 

lishment of the Indiana Dunes National 
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Lakeshore and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 12097. A bill to provide that courts of 
the United States shall not have jurisdiction 
to enjoin or modify the operation of laws 
respecting State legislative districts, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 12098. A bill to increase the annuities 
of certain schoolteachers in the District of 
Columbia who retired prior to October 1, 
1956; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 12099. A bill to provide for cost-of- 
living adjustment in star route contract 
prices; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 12100. A bill to limit jurisdiction of 
Federal courts in reapportionment cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. J. Res. 1129, Joint resolution prohibiting 
the Federal Trade Commission from pro- 
mulgating or enforcing rules or regulations 
requiring the labeling of cigarettes with re- 
spect to their effect on human health before 
January 1, 1968; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1130. Joint resolution pro 
an amendment to the Constitution relative 
to the apportionment of State legislative 
bodies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.J. Res. 1131. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. Con. Res. 333. Concurrent resolution 
relative to population growth and requesting 
the creation of a Presidential Commission 
on Population; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 12101. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment on the claim of Clyde Lennox; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 12102. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sylvia Ross; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 12103. A bill for the relief of Michael 
P. Klingelhoeffer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 12104. A bill for the relief of Gum 
Chong Jew; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 12105. A bill for the relief of J. O. 

Player; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LINDSAY: 

HR. 12106. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Iren Jenone Jakubovics; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 12107. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Marion James; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12108. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lucy 
Eleanor Wickfield Denhert; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 12109. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Zangri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PUCINSKI: 
H.R. 12110. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios Petimezas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RYAN of New York: 
H.R. 12111. A bill for the relief of Zvi Mor- 
detsky; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SICKLES: 
H.R. 12112. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Elisabeth von Oberndorff; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr, THOMAS: 

H.R. 12113. A bill for the relief of Miss Mel- 
ody P. de Guzman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 12114. A bill for the relief of Donald 

Schultz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


L.B.J. Lauds Wright Patman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the things that makes WRIGHT PATMAN a 
National Congressman is that while he 
works hard to take care of his own dis- 
trict he is not unmindful of the needs of 
the rest of the country. 

The President of the United States 
took cognizance of this trait of the dean 
of the Texas congressional delegation in 
a speech he made on June 19 at Con- 
cord, Calif., at the dedication of that 
city’s rapid transit system. 

The President noted a hitherto unre- 
ported historical incident that bears re- 
peating. 

Referring to the mass transit bill, the 
President said that when one of the com- 
mittees of Congress was considering the 
bill a distinguished Republican Con- 
gressman from Ohio said to Congress- 
man PATMAN, from my State, who was 
testifying in favor of the bill, “Why are 
you from Texas interested in helping the 
people of New York solve their traffic 
problems?” And the Congressman from 
my State said, “Well, I am interested be- 
cause this is the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the people of my State are as 
involved with the people of New York 
and California as the people of New York 
and California must be with the people 
of Texas.” 

As a Congressman from Philadelphia, 
I am grateful to the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee for 
the leadership he gave in helping our 
Urban Mass Transportation Act become 
a part of the law of the land. We in 
Philadelphia will benefit greatly by Mr. 
PATMAN'S efforts. 

I am inserting in the Recorp the full 
text of President Johnson’s speech at 
Concord, Calif.: 

Governor Brown, Mr. Falk, Mr. Speaker, 
ladies, and gentlemen, those who believe that 
the frontiers of America are closed should 
be out here today. The dreams and the 
deeds represented by this ceremony prove 
that the era of the pioneers is not over. 
Only the area of pioneering has changed. 

Yesterday’s frontiers were vast empty 
lands, waiting to be claimed and cultivated 
by settlers who crossed the continent to start 
a new life. Today's frontiers are teeming 
cities, where too many people already lead 
a neglected life. Yesterday's frontiers were 
crisscrossed by wagon trains. Today’s fron- 
tiers are clogged by automobiles. There are 
more than 80 million motor vehicles on our 
roads today. By 1980 there will be 120 mil- 
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lion, almost 1 vehicle for every 2 people, 
There are almost 1½ million registered ve- 
hicles in the bay area alone. If they were 
lined up bumper to bumper, they would 
stretch from California to Maine—although 
I wouldn't recommend a trip under such 
circumstances. So we must develop ade- 
quate alternative means of transportation, or 
the coming crisis of congestion may do more 
to frustrate the growth and development of 
America than all the burning deserts and 
the barren mountains which stood in the 
path of our ancestors a century ago. 

You here in California are doing something 
about that crisis. This mass transit system 
is a victory, a victory for vision of men who 
started 12 long years ago to make it a reality. 
Now we need a major national effort to solve 
the problems of rapid transit, and this ad- 
ministration is determined to make that 
effort. 

Our urban mass transportation act spon- 
sored by this administration has already 
passed the Senate of the United States and 
it will soon come to a vote in the House. We 
are going to do our dead level best to see 
that it passes the House and becomes the 
law of the land. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are supporting that measure be- 
cause transportation is a bipartisan prob- 
lem. It is also national in scope. Seventy 
percent of our people live in metropolitan 
areas. Fifty-three of our country’s biggest 
metropolitan areas either border or cross 
State lines. Their transit problems ignore 
local boundaries, but their taxing powers are 
limited and their resources are already 
strained. Congress has voted billions of dol- 
lars to build highways, to build airports, to 
dredge harbors, to dredge canals, to improve 
river navigation. In the last century Con- 
gress helped finance railroads and shipping 
lines, to open up new areas of the country, to 
open up new trade routes abroad. Now 
Congress and the Federal Government must 
help to solve the problems of transportation. 
These problems require us to create new 
concepts of cooperation, a creative federal- 
ism between the Federal Government, the 
State governments and local communities, 
And that is what our bill will do. When this 
bill went before one of the committees of 
Congress last year, a distinguished Republi- 
can Congressman from Ohio said to Con- 
gressman PATMAN, from my State, who was 
testifying in favor of the bill, “Why are you 
from Texas interested in helping the people 
of New York solve their traffic problems?” 
And the Congressman from my State said, 
“Well, I am interested because this is the 
United States of America, and the people of 
my State are as involved with the people of 
New York and California as the people of 
New York and California must be with the 
people of Texas.” 

That is the kind of spirit that we need 
in this country, and that is the kind of 
spirit that I have found in California. The 
idea that we are 50 separate countries, that 
the Federal Government representing the 
destiny of 190 million people does not have 
a duty to meet the needs of those people— 
this idea is as out of date as the dinosaur. 

The well-being of our people, the well- 
being of all of our people, is our first priority. 
I do not believe that the American people 
want to run a losing race with change. I 


believe that they want a happy partnership 
with their Government in order to turn the 
perils of the present into a promising future. 

So we are going to work with the people 
of our States. We are going to work with 
the people of our communities to solve the 
problems of those communities and those 
States. This administration does not in- 
tend to permit America to stagnate. This 
administration is not going to stand still. 
With the help of you wonderful people who 
have come here today, with the help of all 
of the people of the great State of Califor- 
nia, your country is going to move ahead, to 
give every American a fair chance to lead a 
useful and a happy and a prosperous life. 
That is the function of government and 
that is what government under this ad- 
ministration will do. 

Thank you. 


Annual Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as has been my practice since first com- 
ing to the Congress I have again this 
year sent out my questionnaire to the 
residents of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Florida. Last year over 52,000 
responded and as our area represents a 
good cross section of citizens from all 
over America the results have been of 
interest to many members and officials 
of the Government. 

The questions asked this year were as 
follows: 

1. Should Congress pass legislation for a 
constitutional amendment to protect tradi- 
tional prayer and Bible reading in schools? 

2. Do you support my plan to give Con- 
gress closer supervision over the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA)? 

3. Do you believe greater Federal partici- 
pation should be given the fight against 
beach erosion in south Florida? 

4, Do you agree that stronger U.S. efforts 
are needed to halt allied trade with Cuba and 
to bring sanctions against Cuba by the na- 
tions of this hemisphere? 

5. In selecting what will be broadcast, the 
major TV networks and advertisers depend 
in part on the “ratings” which programs re- 
ceive. Congress has investigated the 
“ratings” services and is interested in their 
accuracy and the effect they have on what is 
offered to the viewer. 

The following are the most listened to TV 
programs according to a recent rating: (1) 
Beyerly Hillbillies; (2) Bonanza; and (3) 
Dick Van Dyke Show. 

Does this “rating” reflect your listening 
habits? 
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As soon as the results have been re- 
ceived and tabulated I will request that 
they be included in the Record for the 
information of all. 


Cardiac Survey in Alexandria, Va., Is 
First on Communitywide Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the historic city of Alexandria 
in my congressional district, which has 
been honored with an All America 
City Award, is now the scene of an ex- 
perimental survey which Dr. Thomas F. 
McGough, the distinguished director of 
Alexandria’s Health Department, terms 
“a milestone in public health care.” 

The city’s “heartbeat” is being sam- 
pled and recorded electronically. Five 
hundred Alexandrians, some with known 
heart ailments, are participating in a 
project described as the first automated 
at-home survey on a communitywide 
basis. 

Electrocardiograms are being made 
with a portable Honeywell electronic de- 
vice carried into homes by public health 
nurses. The heart impulses are trans- 
mitted by telephone directly from indi- 
viduals to an instrumentation and data 
processing center across the Potomac 
River in Washington. The survey, seen 
as the forerunner of similar studies in 
other cities, is designed to test the feasi- 
bility of a reliable, portable means of 
processing large numbers of electrocar- 
diograms. 

It is being made by the Alexandria 
Health Department in conjunction with 
the U.S. Public Health Service’s heart 
disease control program, which devel- 
oped the automated system. 

Honeywell, Inc., is collaborating in the 
project with electronic equipment its 
Denver Division has developed for medi- 
cal application. These are a 7-pound, 
battery-operated electrocardiograph, 
called a Cardioview, and a magnetic tape 
system for recording the electrocardio- 
grams at the receiving station in Wash- 
ington. 

Telephone “dialing” of electrocardio- 
grams to clinical centers for interpre- 
tation is not in itself new. The same 
means has been employed experimen- 
tally for transmittal of physiological data 
by the Public Health Service and others. 
This is the first time, however, that medi- 
cal electronics and a computer have been 
combined in a large-scale survey of pa- 
tients at home. 

Dr. McGough said: 

The availability of electrocardiograms 
made with equipment that can be taken 
into homes is a valuable contribution to the 
medical history of those who seek our serv- 
ices. This knowledge is even more important 
to the physician in arriving at a diagnosis 
and in prescribing treatment. 
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Through similar and larger surveys, 
he said, the incidence in a city or region 
of various types of heart disease for dif- 
ferent age groups can be learned and 
thus lead to preventive measures. 

At Honeywell’s Denver Division, a lead- 
ing producer of electronic medical sys- 
tems, General Manager W. D. Owens 
called the Alexandria survey “a major 
advance in medical instrumentation and 
communications. 

“Of even greater significance is the 
promise the systems techniques used in 
the survey hold for transmitting, record- 
ing, and analyzing a wide variety of 
physiological data, such as brain waves— 
electroencephalograms—and blood pres- 
sure curves, that aid importantly in medi- 
cal diagnoses.” 

To date, about one-fourth of the elec- 
trocardiograms—wave patterns repre- 
senting weak electrical signals generated 
by contraction and relaxation of heart 
muscle—have been telemetered to the 
automated system. These are recorded 
on a Honeywell 8100 magnetic tape sys- 
tem at the field station and later con- 
verted into numerical form so that 
measurements of the wave shapes can be 
analyzed by the digital computer prepro- 
gramed to differentiate between normal 
and abnormal heart patterns. 

In the Alexandria survey, the electro- 
cardiograms, known medically as EKG’s, 
are made in the same manner as those 
in a physician’s office or in a hospital. 

Electrodes of the electrocardiograph 
are strapped to the subject’s wrists and 
ankles. The nurse then dials a tele- 
phone number at the field station which 
is self-answering, automatically starting 
the tape recorder. 

She voice records an assigned patient 
number and inserts the telephone 
mouthpiece into a Bell System Data- 
phone that amplifies the heart impulses 
and converts them into high frequency 
signals—frequency modulation—to avert 
loss of data in transmission and to mini- 
mize line noise. 

At the field station, a similar data set, 
built into a telephone but having dif- 
ferent circuitry, demodulates the incom- 
ing signals to their original form. 

The electrocardiograms are monitored 
at both the transmitting end and at the 
receiving station. The Honeywell Car- 
dioview produces a standard, permanent 
graph of the heart’s wave patterns. 
Monitoring at the receiving station is 
done with an oscilloscope. 

Replacing of the receiver in its tele- 
phone cradle at the transmitting end 
automatically shuts off the tape recorder 
at the receiving station. 

The analog signals of the electro- 
cardiograms are then converted to nu- 
merical form—a series of numbers repre- 
senting the curves of the electrocardio- 
grams which the computer scans at the 
rate of 500 times per second. 

Less than a minute is required to ob- 
tain a printed mathematical record of 
the clinical values of the electrocardio- 
grams. The results are turned over to 
the Alexandria Health Department for 
followup patient care. 

Dr. Cesar A. Caceres, Chief of the 
USPHS Instrumentation Field Station 
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located at George Washington Univer- 
sity, said the survey, while experimental, 
“brings closer the day when automated 
systems will collect and reduce electro- 
cardiographic and other physiological 
data that can sharpen the physician’s 
diagnostic capabilities and improve med- 
ical care.” 

“There is a great potential for elec- 
tronics to assist the medical profession,” 
he added. “Automation makes it pos- 
sible to survey large numbers of electro- 
cardiograms rapidly. This can lessen 
the workload of the physician, the 
cardiologist, and epidemiologist as well as 
heart station personnel, and aid the 
practitioner when the services of a 
cardiologist are unavailable to him. 

“More important, automated systems 
can provide what physicians, since and 
before Hippocrates, have searched for— 
means to improve basic data to improve 
diagnostic acumen.” 

A major role of the heart disease con- 
trol program, Dr. Caceres said, is to 
identify cardiovascular problems that 
most concern a community and to apply 
current Knowledge in working toward 
solutions. 

“We hope to make available a prac- 
tical, economic, and clinically useful au- 
tomated system of electronic electro- 
cardiographic analysis,” he said. 

“As these systems prove successful, 
their use by cooperating private, govern- 
mental, industrial, or academic groups 
will be encouraged so as to obtain in- 
creased productivity for the physician 
and to enhance this capacity to serve his 
patients and the community,” he said. 


The Warsaw Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. TAFT, Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago 
this week the citizens of Poland, with the 
help of the Polish underground army, 
demonstrated that courage which is so 
much a part of their heritage. On Au- 
gust 1, 1944, the Polish underground be- 
gan an attack upon the German Army 
occupying Warsaw. The Polish troops, 
directed by the legitimate government 
then located in London, recognized the 
dangers that might result from the occu- 
pation of Poland by the Russian Army 
which was then marching toward their 
capital city. But they believed that if 
they could gain possession of their own 
city they might be able to prevent a 
Soviet takeover when that army arrived 
in Warsaw. 

The decision for the uprising was a 
calculated risk of the most dangerous 
kind. A Soviet-sponsored puppet gov- 
ernment was waiting in Lublin for the 
Soviet victory and the Polish leaders 
hoped that a show of strength by the 
legitimate government would have a 
powerful impact on Allied public opinion 
and influence the Allied military leaders. 
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The uprising was a long and bloody 
one which lasted until October 2. Dur- 
ing this time over 200,000 Poles were 
killed as German tanks made a battle- 
field out of Warsaw. The Russian Army 
could have gone into the city and helped 
the Polish patriots but it remained out- 
side the capital and allowed the Nazis 
to slaughter the citizens of Warsaw. The 
Russians cared little for Polish lives. 
They planned their strategy carefully 
and arrived when the bloodshed was over 
to take possession of Warsaw—and, in 
a few months, the entire country. 

It is important for us to remember the 
bravery of the Polish people today. The 
Warsaw uprising of 1944 is in the tradi- 
tion of Polish resistance to oppressors 
which was demonstrated in 1831, 1848, 
1863, and 1904—a tradition which re- 
mains steadfast today. Polish citizens 
are working daily to reduce the influence 
of their Communist conquerors and to 
replace an oppressive government with 
one dedicated to the ideals of freedom 
and liberty. By reminding ourselves of 
the Polish sacrifices 20 years ago, we re- 
mind ourselves of the tyranny under 
which these captive people live behind 
the Iron Curtain today. The Poles’ re- 
sistance to oppression and their love of 
liberty are as great an inspiration to us 
today as they have been an inspiration 
to free people for centuries past. 

This stirring event in Polish history 
demonstrates once again the Russians’ 
contempt for human lives and their con- 
tinuing desire to dominate free peoples 
whenever and wherever they can. On 
the anniversary of this great event in 
Polish history, we pause to reflect upon 
the plight of the Poles and captive peo- 
ples all over the world. The Polish ex- 
ample of 20 years ago serves as an in- 
spiration and a challenge to all men who 
believe in the power of the idea of liberty. 


Communists Promote Mob Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker 


There is no grievance that is a fit object 
of redress by mob law. 


From Abraham Lincoln’s speech at 
Young Men's Lyceum, Springfield, III., 
January 27, 1837. 

I have received many letters from anx- 
ious parents demanding protection for 
their children who are engaged in civil 
rights activities in Mississippi. I am 
therefore constrained to make reference 
to these activities. I do not wish to im- 
pugn the patriotism, dedication, or sin- 
cerity of many of those engaged in this 
activity, but I do believe that they are 
doing the sinister work of forces alien to 
America. They are simply an unidenti- 
fied piece of a giant jigsaw puzzle being 
put together by these alien forces. You 
can rest assured that the master plan- 
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ners know exactly what they are doing 
and where these pieces will fit into the 
schematic picture. 

The international Communist conspir- 
acy has for many years boasted that the 
racial question would form the core and 
center of an American revolution which 
would result in the domination of this 
country by the Communists. They rely 
upon ignorance and emotionalism as the 
motivating force. The National Negro 
Congress was founded in 1936 by Ralph 
Bunche—now Under Secretary of the 
United Nations—and others, as a Com- 
munist front for Negroes. It has been 
cited as subversive and Communist by 
Attorney General Tom Clark—now Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court—and 
Attorney General Francis Biddle. Dr. 
Bunche received glowing praise from the 
Communist Party for this accomplish- 
ment. 

The invasion of Mississippi, by expedi- 
tionary forces from other States, was 
carefully planned by the Communist 
conspiracy, for the express purpose of 
creating civil disturbance beyond the 
ability of a single State to provide pro- 
tection, which would result in a demand 
by the Communist leaders in America 
that the Federal Government occupy the 
State of Mississippi, establish martial 
law, which would suspend habeas corpus, 
trial by civilian courts, and in fact sus- 
pend the entire Bill of Rights. If this is 
accomplished in Mississippi, it will ex- 
pand into other States with destructive 
effect upon freedom and liberty. The 
cunning Communists have been able to 
entice fine Americans to do their work, 
but the guiding hand is still the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

A great deal has been said about ex- 
tremists, and there is no doubt but that 
the Ku Klux Klan is an extremist or- 
ganization which had nearly vanished 
from the scene until they were motivated 
and reconstituted under the pressure 
brought on by other extremist organiza- 
tions, the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee, the Congress of 
Racial Equality, and the Black Muslims. 

The race riots in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other northern cities, are 
other parts of the jigsaw puzzle, and, if 
law and order is not restored, we will be 
governed by mob rule. The brutal at- 
tacks against the law enforcement offi- 
cers, the constant charge of police bru- 
tality, are still other parts of the jigsaw 
puzzle. The same can be said for the 
riots and acts of vandalism which were 
committed over the weekend of the 
Fourth of July in Yellowstone, in Yo- 
semite, in Newport, R.I., Indian Lake, 
Ohio, and Garnett, Kans., by students 
whose disregard for law and order has 
reached a new pitch. 

The bloody riots in Rochester, N.Y., 
which included murder, destruction of 
property, and looting of stores, were a 
flagrant defiance of law, which necessi- 
tated the imposition of a strict curfew 
on all of the people of Rochester. 

It is interesting to note that the lead- 
er of the proposed march on police head- 
quarters in New York is a well-known 
Communist by the name of William Ep- 
ton, who was arrested last week for defy- 
ing the orders of the police commission- 
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er, but he will probably be released and 
exonerated by the Supreme Court. 

Now let us return to Mississippi. 
Working with the invaders there, is 
Frank S. Pestana—and his wife, Jean— 
as counsel for the demonstrators in 
Drew, Miss. These two were among the 
students who went to Cuba in 1962 in 
violation of orders from the State De- 
partment. Pestana was an instructor of 
the Peoples’ Educational Center, a Com- 
munist school so designated by the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1951. He has been identi- 
fied with the Communist Party of Ala- 
meda County, Calif. In 1952, Pestana 
took the fifth amendment before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee on questions regarding his Commu- 
nist affiliations. The California Un- 
American Activities Committee, in 1961, 
said that Pestana was active in virtually 
all Communist fronts and, in 1963, he 
was actively engaged in raising funds for 
the Communist-controlled Constitution- 
al Liberties Institutional Center. There 
is much more in his record. 

Maynard Omerberg, who has a long 
record listed in the reports of the Cali- 
fornia Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, is in Drew, Miss., working with Pes- 
tana. George Crockett was sent into 
Mississippi by the National Lawyers 
Guild. He is a Negro lawyer from De- 
troit who represented the chairman of 
the Michigan Communist Party in the 
New York City Smith Act trial. Judge 
Medina placed him in contempt at the 
conclusion of the trial of these Com- 
munist leaders, because of his conduct 
during the course of the trial. He set up 
headquarters in Mississippi with Benja- 
min Smith, who is registered under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act as an 
agent of Fidel Castro. 

Martin Popper, identified as a longtime 
Communist legal eagle, is counsel for the 
family of one of the three missing civil 
rights workers, and he appeared at the 
White House last month together with 
the parents of two of the three missing 
workers. Bob and Lisa Mandel are 
among the civil rights workers in Mis- 
sissippi. Bob is the son of William Man- 
del who was prominent in the San Fran- 
cisco riots and is a leading Communist 
commentator in that area. Steve Miller 
is the son of Hugh B. Miller and Helen 
Miller, both identified Communists in 
sworn testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
Steve was arrested in Gulfport, Miss. 

On June 9, five members of the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee from Greenwood, Miss., were ar- 
rested in Columbus, Miss., on traffic 
charges. In their automobile many 
copies of the Crusader were found, which 
they were distributing. This publica- 
tion is printed in Havana, and published 
by Robert F. Williams, who was a mem- 
ber of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
before he fied this country. He broad- 
casts from Havana a program called 
Radio Free Dixie and urges violence and 
the use of lye bombs. One short quote 
from his broadcast: 


The fate of the whole racist nation hinges 
on the pace set in Mississippi. The word is: 
“Go for broke.” Polish Bladie Mae, wheel 
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out the old lye can or the old shooting irons, 
stock ammunition, and organize to give “Mr. 
Charlie” one whale of a tail beating. 


The word “nonviolent” is a false 
shibboleth, even as the many “peace” 
fronts are also false. I can be com- 
pletely nonviolent with only “do good” 
intentions, and create uncontrollable 
violence. For example, I could put on a 
red vest and walk into the bull ring 
for the purpose of petting the bulls or 
pulling out the banderillas which had 
been driven into the bulls by the pica- 
dors. I would be attacked by the bulls 
and destroyed and all of my screams for 
help would be useless, yet I was nonvio- 
lent and intent only on doing good. 


H.R. 12040: A Reasonable and Necessary 
First Step in Any Meaningful War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, for the last 
several months we have heard and read 
much about the administration's self- 
proclaimed war on poverty. The legis- 
lative blueprint of this alleged war is 
contained in H.R. 11377, the so-called 
Landrum-Powell poverty package, re- 
cently reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

I do not at this time wish to detain the 
House with an enumeration and descrip- 
tion of the shortcomings and deficiencies 
of the administration’s proposal. Those 
shortcomings and deficiencies have al- 
ready been set forth—fully and effec- 
tively—in the minority report which has 
been filed in opposition to H.R. 11377. 

I do at this time, however, wish to 
make the following observation: the 
numerous programs and undertakings 
authorized by H.R. 11377 are both dan- 
gerous and ill conceived—dangerous be- 
cause a number of these programs will 
overlap, compete with, and impede the 
effective administration of some 42 
existing Federal programs (carrying an 
annual appropriation of $31.8 billion) 
which are already at work combating 
poverty in the United States; ill con- 
ceived because a number of these pro- 
posals have been put forward literally 
out of thin air and are based neither 
upon reliable supporting data nor upon 
any purposeful preplanning or prepara- 
tion. There is no reasonable basis upon 
which the need for, nor the success of, 
any of these programs can be measured 
or predicted. 

Mr. Speaker, it may very well be that 
additional programs to combat poverty 
are needed or that some existing pro- 
grams do require modification. But no 
action in this direction should be taken 
by Congress until this body has at hand 
the information necessary to make an 
informed and valid decision. 
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Unfortunately, the information basic 
to such a decision simply is not avail- 
able in usable form at this time. 

Repeatedly, during the course of the 
hearings on the poverty bill, this star- 
tling lack of information was forcibly 
brought home. What, specifically, is 
known about the present status of high 
school dropouts? What, specifically, is 
known about the present status of draft 
rejectees? Is the Manpower Training 
and Development Act being used to its 
full extent to assist these groups? Are 
our vocational education programs be- 
ing pursued to capacity? The answers 
to these and numerous other questions 
simply are not known. The pressing 
need of the moment is not for scatter- 
gun, hit-or-miss legislation. The need 
of the moment is for detailed, factual, 
and reliable data. 

Mr. Speaker, as a means of obtaining 
this desperately needed information, 
and as an effective first step in any 
meaningful war on poverty, I recently 
introduced H.R. 12040, a bill to estab- 
lish a National Human Resources De- 
velopment Commission. This bill would 
establish a national commission to eval- 
uate present poverty programs, to in- 
quire into the causes of poverty, and to 
recommend such specific actions at the 
local, State, and Federal levels as may 
be necessary to control and overcome 
both the causes and effects of poverty. 

The procedure outlined in this bill 
represents sound and prudent action. 
It reestablishes Congress in a position of 
legislative leadership from which this 
body can proceed to the adoption of such 
antipoverty measures as reliable evi- 
dence will support, and, equally as im- 
portant, proceed to the rejection of those 
proposals which cannot withstand fac- 
tual analysis and scrutiny. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend H.R. 12040 to 
the Members of the House for their seri- 
ous consideration: 

H.R. 12040: A BILL To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
Human RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT CoMMIS- 
SION 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Human Resources 

Development Act of 1964”. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS OF PURPOSE 

SECTION 1. Through the economic system of 
free enterprise, nurtured under a free society 
in which the powers of government are 
limited and decentralized so as to encourage 
maximum participation and responsibility on 
the part of individual citizens, the economic 
and social well-being of the United States 
have progressed to a level unequaled in 
world history. The opportunities for per- 
sonal advancement and the benefits of wide- 
spread prosperity, although far exceeding 
that available to the citizens of any other na- 
tion, are unavailable to some citizens of the 
United States because of their lack of educa- 
tion, lack of training in marketable skills, 
location in areas afflicted by long-term eco- 
nomic dislocation, or condition of dependency 
due to social conditions over which they have 
little control. 

It has always been the policy of the 
United States, implemented by numerous 
Acts of the Congress and of State and local 
governments, to foster a society in which 
every person who is willing to work has the 
opportunity to live in decency and dignity. 
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In order to more fully effectuate that policy, 
the Congress finds it necessary: 

(1) To review the scope, cost, and effec- 
tiveness of all existing programs presently 
maintained or assisted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to combat the causes and effects of 
poverty in the United States; 

(2) To examine into and analyze the un- 
derlying causes of poverty in the United 
States, including but not limited to the fac- 
tors of mental and physical capability, in- 
dustrial dislocation, geographical immobility, 
lack of proper education and training, and 
unemployment; 

(3) To define those areas of unmet com- 
munity and individual needs to which new 
programs need be directed or established 
programs redirected to more effectively deal 
with the causes and effects of poverty in 
the United States; 

(4) To assess the most effective means 
of meeting the problems of poverty in a 
manner designed to accomplish the maxi- 
mum degree of self-sufficiency and the mini- 
mum degree of dependency among our 
citizens; and 

(5) To recommend specific administrative 
and legislative action which should be taken 
by the Federal, State, and/or local govern- 
ments in meeting their responsibilities to 
effectively overcome the causes and effects 
of poverty in the United States. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the objectives 
of this Act there is hereby established the 
National Human Resources Development 
Commission, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall be composed 
of eighteen members, twelve of whom shall 
be public members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, The remaining six members 
shall be appointed as follows: Three, who 
shall be Members of the Senate, not more 
than two of whom shall be members of the 
same political party, shall be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate; 
three, who shall be Members of the House 
of Representatives, not more than two of 
whom shall be members of the same political 
party, shall be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House. The public members of the 
Commission shall be drawn from representa- 
tive segments of the Nation such as indus- 
try, labor, education, manpower development 
and utilization, and related fields. One of 
such public members shall be designated by 
the President as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. Ten members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. Any vacancy in the 
Commission shall not affect its power, but 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall make a 
comprehensive and impartial study and make 
recommendations from time to time as 
needed for constructive action in the areas 
designated in section 1 of this Act. 

Src. 5. Public members of the Commission 
appointed from outside Government shall 
each receive $100 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby established a Fed- 
eral Interagency Committee consisting of 
the heads of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, Commerce, Defense, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and Di- 
rector of Bureau of the Census, or their 
designees, to advise the Commission and to 
maintain effective liaison with the resources 
of such departments and agencies, The 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall serve 
as Cochairmen of the Committee. 
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Src. 7. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the provision of the civil serv- 
ice laws and the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. In addition, the Commission 
may procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at 
rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individ- 
uals. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point an executive secretary to oversee the 
work of the staff under the general direction 
of the Commission, 

Sec. 8. All members and other personnel 
of the Commission shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and necessary expenses 
in accordance with law. 

Sec. 9. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall provide the Com- 
mission necessary administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial reporting, personnel, and 
procurement) for which payment shall be 
made in advance, or by reimbursement, from 
funds of the Commission in such amounts as 
may be agreed upon by the Commission and 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Sec. 10. The Commission, or on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or panel thereof, may, for the 
purposes of carrying out its functions and 
duties, hold such hearings and sit and act 
at such times and places as the Commission 
or such subcommittee may deem advisable. 

Sec. 11. The Commission is authorized to 
negotiate and enter into contracts with 
private organizations to carry out such 
studies and to prepare such reports as the 
Commission determines to be necessary in 
order to carry out its duties. 

Sec. 12, The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, agency, or independent instrumen- 
tality of the Government any information it 
deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act; and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion and, to the extent permitted by law, to 
furnish such information to the Commission, 
upon request made by the Chairman. 

Sec. 13. The Commission shall submit a 
final report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress by 
June 30, 1965. The Commission shall cease 
to exist thirty days after submitting its final 
report. 

Sec. 14. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums not in excess of $1,500,000, 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


Establishing a National Policy for Wilder- 
ness Preservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand that this body may be very 
soon granted an opportunity, by ap- 
proval of H.R. 9070, to establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system 
and I most earnestly urge and hope the 
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opportunity will be overwhelmingly 
grasped. From those who speak with the 
highest authority on these matters and 
some hundreds of my own discerning 
constituents, I have heard this bill de- 
scribed as one of the most important and 
far-reaching conservation measures ever 
to be placed before the Congress. The 
measure is designed to set up a system 
by which existing Federal agencies will 
take full measures to preserve wilder- 
ness values in the particular areas al- 
ready under their jurisdiction. The bill 
also provides orderly procedures for ad- 
ditions, deletions, or changes in the 
wilderness preservation system as such 
may be indicated in the future. 

Among its commendatory features this 
legislation proposes to set aside approxi- 
mately 8 million acres of the national 
forest wilderness, wild and canoe areas 
for the national wilderness preservation 
system. Also it is suggested that some 
5% acres of primitive areas of the na- 
tional forests and wilderness lands of 
park and wildlife refuge areas will be 
added during a 10-year review period, 
which review, I am happy to say, will be 
conducted by the Congress itself, peri- 
odically. 

We have, Mr. Speaker, a legislative re- 
sponsibility to establish guidelines for 
wise management of federally owned 
lands in order to assure that future gen- 
erations will have the opportunity of en- 
joying the benefits of an enduring re- 
source of wilderness. 

When we recently and overwhelmingly 
adopted the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act this House evidenced its 
interest and recognized its duty to pro- 
vide adequate recreational opportuni- 
ties for our expanding population that 
will be looking for better and healthier 
outlets for the greater leisure time that 
is anticipated. Prompt enactment of 
H.R. 9070 will add to that action by pro- 
tecting certain designated federally 
owned acreage from unwarranted com- 
mercial intrusion. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9070 is designed to 
preserve, for current and future genera- 
tions, Federal land in its original state 
for the healthy use and enjoyment of 
all Americans who are interested in out- 
door life and conservation and I trust it 
will be unanimously adopted in the near 
future. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964—Summary 


of Basic Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the civil rights law of 1964 is 
an important step forward in the strug- 
gle for human dignity and equal rights. 
It is important that the provisions of 
this law be understood by all Americans. 

I have therefore taken the liberty of 
having a “Summary of Basic Provisions 
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of the Civil Rights Act of 1964” pre- 
pared. 
The summary follows: 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964—SUMMARY OF 
Basic PROVISIONS 


TITLE I—VOTING RIGHTS 


Title I requires election officials to apply 
uniform standards in registering voters and 
prohibits them from disqualifying persons 
for immaterial errors or omissions on appli- 
cations for voting in Federal elections. 

It creates, in voting rights suits, a rebut- 
table presumption that a person who has 
completed a sixth grade education in a pre- 
dominantly English language school is suf- 
ficiently literate or intelligent to vote. 

If literacy tests are given they must be in 
writing unless an agreement with the At- 
torney General provides otherwise. 

If the Attorney General has requested the 
court to find a pattern or practice of dis- 
crimination in a voting rights suit, the At- 
torney General or any defendant is author- 
ized to request a three-judge court to hear 
the case. 

TITLE II—INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST DISCRIMI- 

NATION IN PLACES OF PUBLIC ACCOMMODA- 

TION 


Title II prohibits discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion or national 
origin in the following establishments: 

1. Any establishment which provides lodg- 
ing to transient guests unless it contains not 
more than five rooms for hire and is occupied 
by the proprietor as his residence. 

2. Any facility primary engaged in selling 
food for consumption on the premises, or any 
gasoline station, if it offers to serve inter- 
state travelers or if a substantial portion 
of the products it sells has moved in inter- 
state commerce. 

3. Any theater, stadium, or other place of 
exhibition or entertainment if it customarily 
presents sources of entertainment which 
move in interstate commerce. 

4. Any establishment which is located in 
or contains an otherwise covered establish- 
ment if it holds itself out as serving patrons 
of such covered establishment. 

Any aggrieved person is entitled to bring 
suit in a Federal court for injunctive relief 
and the court has discretion to waive pay- 
ment of fees, costs and security, appoint an 
attorney for the plaintiff, and permit the 
Attorney General to intervene if he certifies 
that the case is of general public importance. 

In a State which prohibits the act com- 
plained of, no suit may be brought before 
30 days after the State enforcement agency 
has been notified of the offense and, when 
brought, the court may stay proceedings 
until State proceedings have been concluded. 

In a State which does not prohibit the 
act complained of, suit may be brought im- 
mediately, but the court may refer the mat- 
ter to the Community Relations Service for 
a period of no longer than 120 days. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
initiate an action for preventive relief and 
request a three-judge court whenever he 
finds a pattern or practice intended to deny 
full exercise of title II rights. 


TITLE IlI—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Title III authorizes the Attorney General 
to bring suit to prevent discrimination in 
public facilities—e.g. parks, playgrounds, li- 
braries—whenever aggrieved individuals are 
unable to do so. 


TITLE IV—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Title IV authorizes the Attorney General 
to initiate and intervene in public school 
desegregation suits when aggrieved persons 
are unable to sue and provides technical and 
financial assistance, when requested by 
school boards, to assist in problems arising 
out of school desegregation. 
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Nothing in the title is intended to pro- 
hibit classification and assignment of stu- 
dents for reasons other than race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

Desegregation does not mean assignment 
of students to schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance and nothing in the title 
shall authorize a court or any official to or- 
der the transportation of students from one 
school district to another in order to achieve 
racial balance. 


TITLE V—COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Title V extends the life of the Commission 
to 1968 and adds two new duties: to serve 
as a national clearing house for civil rights 
information and to investigate voting frauds, 
and changes the rules of procedure for hear- 
ings to make them more like those in effect 
for other Federal administrative agencies. 


TITLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 


Title VI permits Federal agencies to with- 
hold funds from programs or parts of pro- 
grams in which there has been a finding on 
the record, after a hearing, that a recipient 
of funds has discriminated on the ground of 
race, color, or national origin in their appli- 
cation, but not until the recipient has been 
given an opportunity for compliance and 30 
days’ notice has been given to the appro- 
priate House and Senate committees. A re- 
cipient whose funds have been terminated 
or refused is entitled to judicial review of 
the adverse agency action. 

Nothing in the title is to authorize agency 
action with respect to employment practices 
of recipients of Federal funds unless a pri- 
mary objective of the Federal assistance is 
to provide employment. 

Although the title does not cover programs 
involving contracts of insurance or guarantee, 
nothing in the title is to add or detract from 
existing authority with respect to activities 
under which Federal assistance is extended 
by way of a contract of insurance or guar- 
antee. 

TITLE VII—EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Title VII prohibits certain employers, labor 
unions, and employment agencies, whose ac- 
tions affect interstate commerce, from dis- 
criminating against employees or members on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex and 
national origin. 

Ultimately, employers or labor unions with 
25 or more employees or members will be cov- 
ered, but none will be covered for the first 
year, and only those with 100, 75, and 50 or 
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more during the second, third and fourth 
years, respectively. 

Employment agencies are covered if they 
regularly undertake to secure employees for 
covered employers. 

When religion, sex or national origin is a 
bona fide occupational qualification an em- 
ployer may discriminate on those bases. 

Religious organizations are exempt with 
respect to employment of persons of a par- 
ticular religion for work connected with their 
religious activities and educational institu- 
tions are completely exempt with respect to 
employment connected with their educa- 
tional activities. If an educational institu- 
tion is owned or supported by a religious or- 
ganization or if its curriculum is directed 
toward propagation of a particular religion, 
the institution is exempt with respect to 
employment of persons of the particular re- 
ligion in any of its activities. 

Indian tribes are exempt from all provi- 
sions of the law and any business enterprise 
on or near an Indian reservation may give 
preferential treatment in employment to In- 
dians. No action taken against a member of 
the Communist Party is an unlawful em- 
ployment practice. 

Nothing in the title is to be construed to 
require preferential treatment to anyone in 
order to correct a racial or religious imbal- 
ance, 

Within 90 days of an alleged unfair em- 
ployment practice an aggrieved individual 
or a member of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission may file with the 
Commission a written charge. However, in 
a State which has a law prohibiting the prac- 
tice, no charge may be filed by an individual 
nor any action be taken by the Commission 
until 60 days after the appropriate State 
agency has been notified (120 days during 
the first year after enactment of a State or 
local law). If the Commission finds reason- 
able cause to believe the charge is true, it 
shall endeavor to eliminate it by conference, 
conciliation and persuasion. 

If the Commission, within 30 days after 
a charge is filed or within 30 days after any 
period of reference to a State agency has ex- 
pired, whichever is later, has failed to elim- 
inate the practice, an aggrieved individual 
may bring a civil action in a US. district 
court. The court may waive payment of 
costs, fees, or security and may appoint an at- 
torney for the complainant. In its discre- 
tion, it may permit the Attorney General to 
intervene if he certifies that the case is of 
general public importance, 
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The Attorney General may initiate a civil 
action whenever he has reasonable cause to 
believe and pleads that there exists a pattern 
or practice of resistance intended to deny full 
exercise of title VII rights. 


TITLE VIII—REGISTRATION AND VOTING 
STATISTICS 


Title VIII directs the Bureau of the Census 
to compile statistics of registration and vot- 
ing by race, color, and national origin in areas 
of the country recommended by the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. No person from whom 
information is sought is required to disclose 
his race, color, national origin, political party, 
or how or why he voted, and every person is to 
be fully advised of his right to refuse to dis- 
close such information. 


TITLE IX—INTERVENTION AND PROCEDURE AFTER 
REMOVAL IN CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 

In civil rights cases, Federal court orders 
remanding cases to State courts after removal 
are made reviewable by appeal or otherwise. 
Under prior law such orders were not re- 
viewable and the cases had to be disposed of 
in State courts before further resort to Fed- 
eral courts. 

The Attorney General is permitted to in- 
tervene in actions seeking relief from denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
14th amendment, on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 


TITLE X—-ESTABLISHMENT OF 
RELATIONS SERVICE 


Title X establishes in the Department of 
Commerce a Community Relations Service to 
help communities resolve disputes relating 
to discriminatory practices based on race, col- 
or, or national origin. 


TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 


In any proceeding for criminal contempt 
under titles II, III, IV, V. VI, and VII, the 
accused is entitled to demand a jury trial. 
With or without a jury trial the limits of 
punishment are a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for a term of 6 months. 

An acquittal or conviction for criminal con- 
tempt under the provisions of this act bars a 
prosecution for a specific crime under U.S. 
laws based upon the same act or omission, 
and an acquittal or conviction for a specific 
crime under U.S. laws bars any proceeding 
for criminal contempt under this act upon 
the same act or omission. 

Nothing in this act is to invalidate any pro- 
vision of State law unless it is inconsistent 
with any purpose or provision of this act. 


COMMUNITY 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JuLy 29, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. Paul J. Harrell, Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Arlington, Va., offered the 
following prayer: 


Colossians 3: 16-17: Let Christ’s teach- 
ing live in your hearts, making you 
rich in true wisdom * And what- 
ever work you may have to do, do every- 
thing in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
thanking God the Father through Him. 

Almighty God, Creator, Sustainer, and 
Ruler of the universe, we know that 
Thou art infinitely beyond our highest 
thoughts, yet very near to every humble, 
believing, seeking soul. Make us now 
conscious of Thine enfolding presence, 
Thine overflowing love, and Thine ac- 
ceptance of us just as we are. 

Speak the word of absolute forgive- 
ness of all our sins and give us victory 


over both the big temptations and the 
bothersome habits and practices. 

Restrain, we pray Thee, the perpetra- 
tors of violence and the forces of evil in 
our Nation and the world. Fortify the 
influence of all men of good will, and 
bring the nations nearer to the rule of 
peace, justice, and freedom for all. 

For our history as a free people we 
give Thee thanks, and to Thee we com- 
mit the life and destiny of this Nation. 
Give to these elected leaders energy, 
wisdom, discernment, direction, and de- 
votion to the duties of this day. 

In the name of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 


the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 1839. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of wild animals and wild birds which are 
intended for exhibition in the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10723. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the foregoing bill, requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr, BARTLETT, Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
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Younc of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Kucuet to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10532) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes.” 

The message further announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 8 and 13 to the above- 
entitled bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness may be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGING THE NAME OF THE U.S. 
OLYMPIC ASSOCIATION TO THE 
U.S. OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 4732) to 
change the name of the U.S. Olympic 
Association to the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “(54 Stat. 899) ,” 
and insert: “(64 Stat. 899) ,”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
E ON of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCLAIMING 1964 AS “SEE 
AMERICA YEAR” 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 658) authorizing and requesting the 
President to proclaim 1964 as “See Amer- 
ica Year,” and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out lines 3 to 11, inclusive, 
and insert: “That the President is author- 
ized and requested to issue a proclamation 
designating the years 1964 and 1965 as a 
period to see the United States and its terri- 
tories aná to invite private industry and 
interested private organizations to begin in 
1964 a nationwide effort which will encour- 
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age the American people to explore, use and 
enjoy the scenic, historical, and recreational 
areas and facilities throughout the United 
States of America, its territories and pos- 
sessions and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

“Amend the title so as to read: “Joint res- 
olution authorizing and requesting the 
President to proclaim 1964 and 1965 as a 
period to “see the United States,” and for 
other purposes.’ ” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the author of 
House Resolution 658, the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] be permitted 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 658 
a year ago, it was for a dual purpose. 
We were then—and still are—struggling 
to restore a balance of payments to halt 
the outflow of gold from the United 
States. The seriousness of the problem 
at that time was such that many of us 
feared the necessity for drastic legislative 
or administrative action that would not 
be in keeping with our national tradi- 
tions or would be restrictive in our do- 
mestic economy. One of the most con- 
sistent deficit items in our balance of 
payments has been in the area of tour- 
ist spending—equaling approximately 
half of our total dollar loss. My resolu- 
tion was intended to help alleviate this 
outflow in a manner that is consistent 
with our cherished principles of freedom 
of travel. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, it was 
brought to my attention at that time 
that 52 percent of the American people 
have never traveled over 200 miles from 
their homes. This reveals a tremendous 
potential for a reawakening of the ap- 
preciation of the great heritage of beauty 
and history that awaits every American 
who is motivated to seek it through 
travel —whether for a 1-day excursion 
into the countryside or for a month’s 
vacation through many States. 

House Joint Resolution 658 was then, 
and is today, a marvelous vehicle for 
the dual purpose of alleviating a serious 
balance of payments problem and of en- 
couraging American citizens to become 
more familiar with the history and great 
beauty of our Nation. 

The resolution passed the House on 
December 17 in its original form as a 
proposal authorizing the President to 
issue a proclamation declaring 1964 as 
“See America Year.” In the ensuing 
months, in deliberations in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, it became apparent 
that the scope of the proposal should be 
extended to encompass the year 1965 in 
addition to the remainder of 1964. The 
resolution, as amended, passed the Sen- 
ate. 
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In the interim, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponse of State Governors, Federal offi- 
cials, spokesmen for national trade and 
travel associations, and of the public at 
large has been enthusiastic and wide- 
spread. From Maine to Alaska, from 
Hawaii to the Virgin Islands have come 
support, encouragement and offers of 
full cooperation in a coordinated national 
program to promote domestic tourism. 
The National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations is sponsoring an intensive 
promotional effort that fits admirably 
into the purposes of this resolution. 
Concerning that effort, President John- 
son has written: 

All people, our own citizens and those of 
other lands, who “See the U.S.A.” will gain 
a greater appreciation of our country’s at- 
tractions and resources and a fuller under- 
standing of our heritage and history. 


Secretary of Interior Udall has en- 
couraged the program in the following 
words: 

The scenic, historic and recreational oppor- 
tunities of the United States are stimulat- 
ing—our unparalleled system of national 
parks and seashores provide vacation ex- 
periences unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

By his travels, the U.S. citizen also en- 
riches his cultural and historic knowledge. 
And visitors from abroad not only will find 
pleasure and enjoyment in the rich travel 
experiences here, but will come to a deeper 
understanding of the United States and its 
citizens. 


During consideration of this resolu- 
tion before the Judiciary Committee, the 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] received 
many firm expressions of support from 
Federal agencies. The Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Hodges, has been of in- 
valuable assistance, as has Assistant Sec- 
retary Richard Holten. Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon said that con- 
gressional approval of House Joint Res- 
olution 658 and the subsequent Presiden- 
tial proclamation would make a “major 
contribution” to the effort to improve the 
payments deficit. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman has stated that the 
Department would “welcome the oppor- 
tunity” to participate in a program that 
would encourage American citizens to 
visit and enjoy the beauties and wonders 
of the national forest system. 

In addition to the request and authori- 
zation for the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the years 1964 
and 1965 as a period to see the United 
States and its territories, this resolution 
also authorizes the President to appoint 
a national chairman to coordinate the 
efforts of private industry in carrying out 
the intent of the resolution. The role of 
the national chairman will be to en- 
courage and increase travel in the United 
States, with emphasis on its importance 
to the Nation’s economy. With the as- 
sistance of an advisory committee com- 
prised of representatives of all phases of 
American business, the chairman will 
enlist the voluntary support of American 
industry and business to promote the 
purposes of the congressional resolution, 
and to serve as liaison between industry 
and Government agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, the very fact that Con- 
gress has been considering this resolu- 
tion, has resulted in a most gratifying 
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response from the American people. I 
am sure that final enactment will bring 
results to exceed all of our early hopes. 

A final word of thanks to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
and to the most able subcommittee chair- 
man, “Tic” FORRESTER, for their constant 
support and encouragement in our efforts 
to enact House Joint Resolution 658. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION AND THE 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the American Legion and the 
American Legion Auxiliary for the out- 
standing programs which they have 
sponsored, and in particular Girls Na- 
tion and Boys Nation. I think these 
programs, along with Boys State and 
Girls State, serve to instill principles of 
patriotism and citizenship in the future 
leaders of this Nation. I believe we in 
the Congress and people throughout the 
country have reason to be proud of the 
outstanding work which is done through 
organizations like Girls Nation and 
Boys Nation. 


GIRLS NATION 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day this House has the unique privilege 
of having in its midst almost 100 Sen- 
ators representing most of the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia this week 
at Girls Nation. Meeting at American 
University, these young ladies were 
chosen by Girls State convention, spon- 
sored throughout this Nation by the 
Women's auxiliary of the American 
Legion. 

Yesterday Donna Tussing of Brewer, 
Maine, was elected the 19th president of 
Girls Nation. Her running mate on the 
Nationalist ticket, Marie Rue, of Downey, 
Calif., was elected as vice president. 

Members of their own political parties 
for this week, the Federalists and the 
Nationalists, these young women are act- 
ing as a legislative assembly and are dis- 
cussing and considering the problems 
that face this country today. 

Their interest in the affairs of Gov- 
ernment, local, State, and National, is 
commendable. It is an interest that I 
hope will be nurtured and will grow 
throughout their lifetimes. 

Mrs. Schwengel and I have been host 
to over 100 college students and college 
professors during our 10 years here in 
Washington. As a former teacher I 
have a great interest in young people 
and the college students that have been 
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in our home, two at a time for 1 week. 
They have been of the highest caliber, 
interested in their country and the 
mechanism that governs it. 

Today the women senators are observ- 
ing the legislative bodies of their govern- 
ment at work. In the Halls of this Capi- 
tol they are witnesses to the actions of 
the most powerful legislative assemblies 
in this world today. These Chambers, 
the Halls and the rooms of this Capitol 
are filled with history. All of our Presi- 
dents from George Washington who laid 
the cornerstone, to Lyndon Johnson who 
delivered his state of the Union address 
from the podium above me last January, 
have graced this Capitol with their pres- 
ence. Each of our Presidents, in his own 
way, has made a significant and mean- 
ingful contribution to the glorious his- 
tory of not only this country, but of this 
building. 

This ground has become almost sacred 
with the many memories that it holds. 
History will be kind to much of what has 
happened here. Needless to say, more 
has happened here to give the citizens of 
this country, yes even of the world, a 
more abundant and peaceful life. 

As one who has a deep and abiding in- 
terest in history and who reflects on it 
often, I recommend to the senators in 
our presence that their study of history 
never cease. There are important les- 
sons to be learned from history. Proper 
study of history can help us avoid the 
mistakes of the past. 

So I say to you of Girls Nation, watch 
carefully, study diligently, and absorb 
well what you witness here today. Main- 
tain your interest and perhaps someday 
you will take a seat down here on this 
floor as a Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


DONNA L. TUSSING, PRESIDENT OF 
GIRLS NATION 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
highly privileged and proud to advise 
this body that Donna L. Tussing of Brew- 
er, Maine, Second Congressional District 
of Maine, yesterday was elected presi- 
dent of the Girls Nation. Girls Nation 
is, as we know, a culmination of Girls 
State, and is the wonderful youth citi- 
zenship training program conducted an- 
nually by the American Legion auxiliary 
to give high school juniors practical ex- 
perience in the processes of government. 

Donna was born in Island Falls, Maine, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Tussing, now of Eddington, Maine. She 
is 17 years of age and is in the class of 
1965 at the Brewer High School. She is 
an active participant in community ac- 
tivities, and in her school program she 
takes a leading part in debating and 
basketball. Donna is also a member of 
the national honor society. 

She is one of four children, having two 
brothers, James, 13, and Philip, 9 years 
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of age. She also has a 16-year-old sis- 
ter, Susan. 

Donna's father is a long-time employee 
of the Soil Conservation Service in 
Maine, and presently he is employed in 
conservation work in Penobscot County. 

Donna Tussing has every reason to be 
eminently proud, for this is the first time 
that the presidential office of Girls Na- 
tion has come to a representative from 
Maine. All Maine is indeed proud and 
applauds Donna’s attainment. 

The Maine congressional delegation 
extends hearty congratulations to Donna 
on her very fine achievement—it is in- 
deed a high honor to serve as the head 
of an organization with those high ideals 
that are the standard of Girls Nation. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 191] 
Alger Hawkins Passman 
Avery Healey Pepper 
Baker Hébert Pilcher 
Baring Horton Powell 
Bass Jarman Sheppard 
Bennett, Mich. Kee Slack 
Buckley Kilburn Steed 
Celler Kilgore Teague, Tex 
Clausen, Lankford ¡pson, 
Don H. Lesinski 1 

Davis, Tenn. Lloyd Van Pelt 

can Long, Md Wallhauser 
Edmondson orris Wickersham 
Evins Norblad Wiliams 

Willis 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sisk). On this rollcall 388 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
8 s under the call were dispensed 


PRAYER AND BIBLE READING IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
evident now to everyone that the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
does not intend and will not bring in a 
resolution to amend the Constitution to 
permit prayer and Bible reading in the 
public schools. I have this word from 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Therefore, Discharge Petition 
No. 3 is at the desk. We need less than 
50 signatures now in order to bring this 
to the 218 required. 

There were Members on the floor here 
earlier complimenting the American 
Legion for the operation of Girls Nation 
and Boys Nation. While they are com- 
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plimenting the American Legion these 
Members should sign the petition, be- 
cause the American Legion has at two 
national conventions endorsed prayer 
and Bible reading in the public schools, 
and every Member is aware of this. 

Our Lord states, “Suffer ye little chil- 
dren to come unto Me,” but the Supreme 
Court says “not in public schools.” But 
we have the opportunity here at this ses- 
sion to correct this. I think this, being 
the greatest issue in the country, it 
should be done now. 


THE LATE DR. THOMAS HENRY 
CARROLL II 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker it is 
with a sense of personal sadness that I 
call to the attention of the House the un- 
timely death of Dr. Thomas Henry Car- 
roll I, the 13th president of the George 
Washington University of Washington, 
D.C. The death of this great educator 
brings to an end the astounding career 
of a man deeply devoted to educational 
ideals and to the aims of public service. 
His interest in joining together a knowl- 
edge of public affairs, along with studies 
of business and government, has brought 
new and vital ideas to the George Wash- 
ington University. President Carroll, by 
his able administrative leadership and 
his high academic standards, leaves a 
legacy that long should challenge the 
George Washington University which he 
served so brilliantly and so willingly. 

The entire educational community 
mourns the loss of Dr, Carroll. To his 
beloved wife and family I extend the 
deepest sympathy of both Mrs. McCor- 
mack and myself. 

Loss OF A LEADER 

George Washington University, the local 
community and in a broad sense the cause 
of higher education share a grievous loss in 
the death of Thomas H. Carroll. Its untime- 
liness adds a poignant touch of tragedy. 

He was still a young man, at the outset of 
a new career. His ceaseless energy and a 
singularly infectious enthusiasm were only 
beginning to unfold to others and to en- 
list their determined support in realizing the 
visions he saw for the university’s future. 

In the brief 3 years since his inauguration 
as George Washington University’s 13th presi- 
dent he had completed the groundwork and 
the outline of foundations to support the 
sort of structure his own dedication to 
purpose made evident to others as a prac- 
tical, necessary, and attainable objective. 
He had won the confidence of a faculty and 
student body which found in him a cham- 
pion of their interests in his insistence on 
academic excellence and of a board of trus- 
tees to which his personality and aspirations 
were attracting added national representa- 
tion. He had won ready acceptance by the 
community as one who seemed destined for 
constructive leadership. 

He leaves for others the pursuit and 
achievement of high aims that will not be 
abandoned but which seemed more readily 
accessible under his inspirational, dynamic 
guidance. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF RATES OR BASIC 
COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN OF- 
FICERS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. O’NEILL, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 803, Rept. No. 1630) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution the bill (H.R. 11049) 
to adjust the rates of the basic compensa- 
tion of certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and for other purposes, 
with the Senate amendment thereto, be, and 
the same hereby is taken from the Speaker’s 
table, to the end that the Senate amend- 
ment be, and the same is hereby disagreed 
to, and that the conference requested by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses be, and the same is hereby agreed to. 


THE POVERTY BILL 


Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 806, Rept. No. 1631) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11377) to mobilize the human and financial 
resources of the Nation to combat poverty in 
the United States. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed six hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. After 
the passage of the bill H.R, 11377, it shall 
be in order in the House to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill S. 2642 and to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
said Senate bill and to insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 11377 as 
passed by the House. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the rule 
carry a motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions? 

The SPEAKER. The answer of the 
Chair is that if the proposed rule is 
adopted such a motion will be in order. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
Chair. 


AUTHORIZING TRANSPORTATION 
OF HOUSE TRAILERS AND MOBILE 
DWELLINGS OF MEMBERS OF UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8954) to 

amend section 409 of title 37, United 

States Code, to authorize the transporta- 
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tion of house trailers and mobile dwell- 
ings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices within the continental United 
States, within Alaska, or between the 
continental United States and Alaska, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That section 409 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*§ 409. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances: trailers 

nder regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retaries concerned and in place of the trans- 
portation of baggage and household effects 
or payment of a dislocation allowance, a 
member, or in the case of his death his de- 
pendent, who would otherwise be entitled to 
transportation of baggage, and household 
goods under section 406 of this title, may 
transport a house trailer or mobile dwelling 
within the continental United States, within 
Alaska, or between the continental United 
States and Alaska, for use as a residence by 
one of the following means— 

1) transport the trailer or dwelling and 
receive a monetary allowance in place of 
transportation at a rate to be prescribed by 
the Secretaries concerned, but not more 
than 20 cents a mile; 

2) deliver the trailer or dwelling to an 
agent of the United States for transpor- 
tation by the United States or by commer- 
cial means; or 

“*(3) transport the trailer or dwelling by 

commercial means and be reimbursed by 
the United States subject to such rates as 
may be prescribed by the Secretaries con- 
cerned, 
However, the cost of transportation un- 
der clause (2) or the reimbursement un- 
der clause (3) may not be more than the 
lesser of (A) the current average cost for 
the commercial transportation of a house 
trailer or mobile dwelling; (B) 51 cents a 
mile; or (C) the cost of transporting the 
baggage and household effects of the mem- 
ber or his dependent plus the dislocation 
allowance authorized in section 407 of this 
title. Any payment authorized by this sec- 
tion may be made in advance of the trans- 
portation concerned. For the purposes of 
this section, “continental United States” 
means the forty-eight contiguous States 
and the District of Columbia.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H.R. 8954, with 
the Senate amendment thereto, and 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The amendment by the Senate pro- 
vides a new ceiling on the maximum 
amount which may be paid for the com- 
mercial transportation of mobile homes 
owned by military personnel on perma- 
nent change of station. 

The Senate ceiling is established at 
51 cents per mile as contrasted to the 
House ceiling which provided that re- 
imbursement was to be actual cost pro- 
vided that such cost did not exceed what 
it would otherwise cost to move the 
household effects of the member, plus 
the dislocation allowance to which he 
would be entitled. 
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Under existing law, the maximum 
amount payable on a trailer move is 36 
cents per mile. 

The bill as passed by the House would 
result in increased annual transporta- 
tion costs of approximately $1,246,000. 

The bill as passed by the Senate, 
which provides a lower ceiling on these 
costs, would result in increased annual 
transportation costs of approximately 
$1,075,000, a reduction of approximately 
$179,000 from the House bill. 

Although the bill as amended by the 
Senate is not as generous as the House- 
passed bill, I have been authorized by 
the Committee on Armed Services to 
request House approval of the Senate 
amendment on H.R. 8954 since it does 
provide an assured and substantial in- 
crease in the trailer allowances for mili- 
tary mobile home owners from the pres- 
ent maximum of 36 cents to a new maxi- 
mum of 51 cents a mile. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1964 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 802), 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11865) to increase benefits under the Fed- 
eral Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability In- 
surance System, to provide child’s insurance 
benefits beyond age 18 while in school, to 
provide widow’s benefits at age 60 on a re- 
duced basis, to provide benefits for certain 
individuals not otherwise eligible at age 72, 
to improve the actuarial status of the Trust 
Funds, to extend coverage, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed five hours, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in 
order to said bill except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may be offered to any section of the 
bill at the conclusion of the general debate, 
but said amendments shall not be subject 
to amendment. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, and 
at the conclusion of my remarks, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 802 
provides for consideration of H.R. 11865, 
a bill to increase benefits under the Fed- 
eral old-age survivors, and disability in- 
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surance system, to provide child’s insur- 
ance benefits beyond age 18 while in 
school, to provide widow’s benefits at age 
60 on a reduced basis, to provide benefits 
for certain individuals not otherwise eli- 
gible at age 72, to improve the actuarial 
status of the trust funds, to extend cov- 
erage, and for other purposes. The res- 
olution provides a closed rule, waiving 
points of order, with 5 hours of general 
debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 11865 is to im- 
prove the benefit and coverage provi- 
sions and the financing structure of the 
Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system. 

The last across-the-board adjustment 
in social security insurance benefits, and 
the last adjustment in the amount of 
annual earnings that is taxed and credit- 
ed toward benefits were enacted in 1958. 
In recognition of changes in the econ- 
omy since that time the bill provides 
for increasing the insurance benefits by 
5 percent across the board and for in- 
creasing the contribution and benefit 
base. 

To permit payment of benefits to cer- 
tain aged people who did not work long 
enough under social security to meet 
the present work requirements for bene- 
fits payments, the bill contains a special 
provision reducing the covered work re- 
quirements for aged workers, aged wives, 
and aged widows. Benefits would be pay- 
able when these individuals attain age 
72. 

To help children continue in school, 
the bill provides for the payment of a 
child’s benefit beyond age 18 and up to 
age 22 if the child is in school or college. 

To improve the protection now pro- 
vided under the social security system 
for aged widows, the bill lowers the age 
at which they can first become eligible 
for benefits to age 60 on a voluntary and 
an actuarially reduced basis. 

To improve the protection for people 
in the service industries for whom tips 
constitute a substantial source of earn- 
ings, cash tips from customers would be 
made creditable for benefits and contri- 
butions. 

To complete the coverage of profes- 
sional groups and the self-employed, the 
bill will bring doctors of medicine who 
are self-employed and interns under the 
coverage of the program. Certain other 
minor coverage extensions would be 
made. 

Consistent with the policies established 
by the Congress, the improvements made 
by the bill will be adequately financed 
and the program will continue to be self- 
supporting on a sound actuarial basis. 
A revised schedule of social security tax 
rates would be provided along with an 
increase in the taxable earnings base 
which will improve the actuarial balance 
over what it is at the present time. 

The bill also will provide for increasing 
the total allocation to the Federal dis- 
ability insurance trust fund in order to 
strengthen the disability fund. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 802. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, my colleague on the Rules 
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Committee [Mr. O'NEILL], has explained 
ably and quite well the provisions of the 
rule under which he brings the bill, H.R. 
11865, dealing with social security—or 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system, as it is technically 
known—to the floor of the House for 5 
hours of general debate. 

This bill is being brought to the floor 
of the House under a closed or gag rule, 
which will once more prevent or prohibit 
the offering of, or consideration of, any 
amendments to the measure by Members 
of this House except those amendments 
submitted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee after action by that committee. 

The rule also waives points of order, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has pointed out, and provides for one 
straight motion to recommit without in- 
structions. 

Of course, when this bill goes to the 
other body, hearings will be held on it 
by the Finance Committee of that body. 
Then, when the bill reaches the floor of 
the other body, any Member of that body 
will be able to offer—and probably many 
of them will offer—any amendment he or 
she may desire to have considered, and 
there will be no limitation on debate, 
no limit of length of time during which 
any such amendment may be discussed 
or debated on the floor of that body. 

So I think, because of the situation 
this year, I can very readily understand 
the position taken by the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of this House, 
and why it does not want to bring a bill 
of this type before the House under an 
open rule which would permit the con- 
sideration of amendments, not only to 
the so-called Social Security Act, but 
also any that might be offered to the 
Internal Revenue Code itself. 

Of course, I still take the position, in 
my judgment, that the Members of this 
body are just as capable of exercising leg- 
islative restraint and good judgment in 
considering amendments and doing so 
ably and well as are the members of any 
other legislative body anywhere in the 
world, including those who may be sit- 
ting on the other side of this Capitol. 
However, that is neither here nor there. 
We face a situation today where we do 
have this bill up before us under a closed, 
or gag rule. 

It might be well if I take only a few 
minutes to give a layman's point of view 
as to this legislation and as to some of 
the things that I think the Members 
of the House want to consider or to know 
about directly, that cannot be changed 
by amendment offered by them but 
which could be changed in the other 
body, of course. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has explained, this bill does provide cer- 
tain benefits to aged persons. First of 
all, let me say that, as I understand this 
bill, it will increase the benefits derived 
by those coming under the Social Secu- 
rity Act by an average of some 5 percent. 
That means that for a person receiving 
the lowest social security monthly bene- 
fit, $40, he will get a $2 increase in social 
security benefits, which, in my opinion, 
will not go too far toward solving any 
economic problems for such an aged 
person who might be dependent upon 
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social security benefits for livelihood or 
existence. Then, in addition, this bill 
would bring in under social security cov- 
erage some 500,000 persons, or approxi- 
mately that number, not now covered, 
including some aged persons, widows 
who will receive benefits down to the age 
of 60, and aged persons who have not 
established a sufficient backlog of cov- 
erage experience, and payments into the 
social security fund, to be eligible for 
benefits; for certain schoolchildren; and 
also physicians who have not been cov- 
ered, but have been exempt from the law 
in the past, such as medical doctors, of 
course. 

Finally, under certain circumstances 
it would include policemen and firemen 
who have been exempt under present 
law from social security coverage. 

It is my understanding that a great 
many physicians do not like this situa- 
tion, that is, being covered for the first 
time as self-employed persons. Physi- 
cians now employed, or are paid, by some 
other individual, concern, or corpora- 
tion, are already covered. Therefore, 
most doctors will be covered as self-em- 
ployed persons, and taxed probably up 
to the limit of taxable income each year 
for social security purposes, under this 
bill. There is much protest against that. 
The explanation was made before the 
Committee on Rules by proponents of the 
bill that physicians are the only profes- 
sional persons in the country today who 
are not covered under social security, 
and that is the reason why physicians 
are now being brought under social se- 
curity coverage if this bill becomes law. 
Undoubtedly many Members of the 
House do hear a considerable objection 
from a number of their physician friends. 

A great many firemen and policemen, 
who are covered by State and local re- 
tirement plans, are also interested in this 
legislation and have expressed considera- 
ble opposition to it. Yet under the bill, 
as I understand it—and if I am wrong, 
I hope someone will correct me—no po- 
licemen or firemen now covered by any 
local retirement plan, whether it be State, 
county, city, or what have you, could be 
affected by this legislation immediately 
or directly. Under the bill they will have 
the right to be covered, or the privilege 
of being covered, by social security pro- 
viding two different things should hap- 


n, 

First of all, that the employer, the em- 
ploying body, whether it be State gov- 
ernment, county government, or city gov- 
ernment, which acts as the employer of 
the policemen or firemen who now come 
under any certain retirement fund, 
agrees to pay the social security tax for 
their coverage; and, second, that a ma- 
jority, or more than 50 percent of all 
policemen or firemen coming under any 
local or State retirement plan, shall vote 
and agree that they seek coverage under 
social security. 

One of the objections, as I get it from 
some of my firemen and policemen 
friends—and it has been quite a ques- 
tion in their minds for some time—is the 
fear they have that the State, or the lo- 
cal or municipal authority now support- 
ing their local retirement system to 
which they now belong will say, “Well 
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now, we will stop paying our money“ 
that is, the governing body—-““into your 
present retirement system and just let 
you people be covered under social se- 
curity.” So many policemen and fire- 
men feel that they may easily lose some- 
thing by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. There is the possibility that such 
a situation may soon exist. I have taken 
the time to explain this because, as a 
member of the Committee on Rules con- 
sidering this legislation, I have had a 
great deal of correspondence on it. 

The bill goes a little further also. It 
increases slightly the social security tax 
beginning January 1. And, by the way, 
these social security taxes are climbing 
up rather rapidly. By 1971, if my 
memory serves me correctly, the social 
security tax will be 4.8 percent of taxable 
salary on the employer, and the same, 
4.8 percent upon the employee, which 
amounts to a total of 9.6 percent. That 
is getting up pretty close to 10 percent 
of the total payroll that goes for social 
security taxes. Of course, in addition to 
that I point out that the employer pays 
Federal and State unemployment taxes. 
The employee pays no unemployment 
taxes whatsoever under our system. But 
the employer does, as I say, and if you 
add about 3 percent onto the 4.8 percent 
for the social security tax the employer 
will be paying by 1971, you can see it 
all will be quite a burden, and a really 
heavy tax on the payroll of every in- 
dustry and private enterprise in this 
country. 

But, it goes a little further than that. 
There is another little wrinkle in this 
bill that I have not heard discussed too 
much. Under this bill the amount of 
taxable annual income for social security 
purposes is increased from the present 
$4,800 a year to $5,400 a year. If we 
take an average of 10 percent, this in- 
creases the total social security taxes 
for each employee receiving $5,400 in 
pay by $60 a year, which is a rather 
sizable increase in the tax burden on 
the employee and his employer. 

Of course, today there are relatively 
few people now employed in any posi- 
tions of importance, whether in the 
trades or the professions, or whether 
self-employed, who do not have incomes 
that will average $5,400 a year. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, here is a peculiar 
thing which was discovered in the Com- 
mittee on Rules in which some of the 
Members of the House may be interested. 

Those of us who have been covered by 
social security since this legislation was 
first enacted will never be able—it does 
not matter if one lives to be 120—to re- 
ceive the full amount of social security 
benefits set forth in the tables that you 
see here. Social security benefits would 
be payable on the actual amount of sal- 
ary that is taxable, any amount taxable 
throughout the different years. 

If I remember correctly, I was covered 
in 1937 when the law first went into 
effect. 

The taxable income at that time for 
social security purposes was only $3,000 
a year. Then it jumped up to $3,300 or 
$3,600, and later on to $3,900, and then to 
$4,800. It is proposed to now increase 
that figure to $5,400. 
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Of course, as long as we pay social 
security taxes under this bill we will pay 
on the $5,400 basis. However, our com- 
pensation under social security in case 
you should be interested—and rather 
peculiarly some people are interested in 
these benefits—the average benefit can 
never reach the full amount. But the 
person who comes under coverage now, 
and who has a $5,400 taxable income 
each year for 5 years only, will be able 
to draw the complete, full amount of so- 
cial security benefits, while the man or 
woman who has been covered throughout 
the years, from 1937 on, can never receive 
such total benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an interesting quirk 
in the law and something perhaps that 
might be looked at again some of these 
days, of course, by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Of course, it is an entirely different 
situation that we have in most retire- 
ment systems where retirement benefits 
are paid upon the highest 5 years of in- 
come, and not upon the average income 
throughout the lifetime of the individual. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not make any 
difference if the individual under social 
security had an income of $10,000 a year, 
in 1937 he could only pay social security 
taxes, and be covered up to $3,000 a year, 
at that time. Never has he had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain complete coverage, or 
will he have such opportunity, under the 
provisions of this bill if enacted. 

I hope that perhaps if we ever take 
up—come the next election year—an- 
other Social Security Act amendment 
designed to increase social security bene- 
fits, that someone will take a close look 
at that particular provision of the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, I yield 
quickly to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish to commend my 
good friend the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] for the excellent statement 
he has made and say that I join with him 
completely in protesting a closed rule on 
this legislation which prohibits Members 
of the House from working their will and 
prohibits them from curing some of the 
defects which are apparent in the bill 
and which the gentleman from Ohio has 
pointed out. 

In other words, we are compelled to 
vote this bill up or down without any 
change whatever. Among other provi- 
sions, the House ought to be able to take 
a position on bringing police, firemen, 
and doctors into the system. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentleman 
from Ohio all the way in protesting this 
gag rule as it applies to amendments 
to this legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. As we grow a bit older, per- 
haps, some of the sweetest words we can 
utter now and then are “I told you so.” 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members of 
the House will recall that the last time 
I took the floor, and the well of the 
House, to speak concerning a closed or 
gag rule dealing with tax legislation, was 
when we had pending before the House 
the bill to extend for another year some 
of the excise taxes levied as emergency 
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taxes by the Federal Government back 
during World War II, which has been 
over nearly 20 years, or pretty close to it. 
At that time I made the prediction that 
while the House was not being permitted 
to offer or to consider any amendments 
to that legislation dealing with any of 
the various excise taxes, many of which 
contained in that bill being directed 
against the women of this country with 
reference to cosmetics, leather goods, 
purses and so forth and so on, that when 
the measure reached the other body, 
after we got through being gagged or 
gagging ourselves under a closed rule, 
that the other body would greatly amend 
that bill. 

What happened? The other body 
completely rewrote the legislation, and 
took great credit from the ladies of the 
country, by saying to them: 

We all love you girls, We have taken off 
the tax on lipstick, rouge, cosmetics, and so 
forth for you because we thought it was an 
unfair tax and that really such things are 
more or less necessities of life for the women 
of today. Look what we (the other body), 
are doing for you good ladies compared with 
what the terrible House did in connection 
with this legislation. 


It is true, as I must admit, when the 
bill went to conference our very able 
House negotiators, our very able mem- 
bers of the conference committee, with 
the aid of the Federal Treasury, the 
President of the United States, and 
others who were quite active, modified 
that. I remember seeing quite a number 
of limousines around Capitol Hill at the 
time the conference committee was 
meeting, and it did eliminate most of 
the Senate amendments, but in the 
minds of a great many American 
women it was the House which con- 
tinued the tax on them, and the other 
body, with the freedom of offering 
amendments, considering them and vot- 
ing on them, got all the credit for doing 
something to help the fair ladies of the 
Nation. So I cannot help but stand here 
and say to some of my fellow Members: 
I love you all, but how stupid can we get 
at times, especially in an election year? 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret that once again the major- 
ity party, through its membership in the 
Rules Committee, has seen fit to impose 
a gag rule upon the consideration of H.R. 
11865, social security amendments of 
1964. 

It was to halt this practice that I voted 
to enlarge the Rules Committee 2 years 
ago. It is regrettable that Members will 
not be permitted to offer any amend- 
ments with respect to H.R. 11865. 

Were this an open rule, as it should be, 
it would be my intention to offer an 
amendment to the bill providing the 
medical profession with a referendum to 
determine whether or not they might 
wish to be included in the social security 
system. Under the gag rule this cannot 
be done. 

Were the opportunity available, as it 
should be, it would also be my intention 
to offer an amendment to the bill in- 
creasing the across the board payments 


to recipients of social security benefits 
by 7 percent rather than 5 percent. Un- 
der the present gag rule this cannot be 
done. 

I protest the parliamentary situation 
which forces the membership of the 
House to accept or reject the bill as writ- 
ten by the committee without any op- 
portunity to make any change in it what- 
soever. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
WYMAN]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fire- 
men and policemen in my district want 
section 11 taken out of the bill. They 
have been in touch with me. I have felt 
it my duty to advise them that we can- 
not have the question up for a vote be- 
cause the leadership has chosen to bring 
the whole bill here under a closed rule. 
For these interested and concerned pub- 
lic workers and hardworking men I pro- 
test this gag rule. 

I have no alternative but to tell my 
constituents that we would like to vote to 
take them out of the bill, but we cannot 
do it because the opposition leadership 
refuses even the opportunity to so vote. 

This rule should be defeated so that we 
can remove this section by amendment 
from the floor. I shall be compelled to 
request a record vote on the question of 
this gag on the House because although 
I shall support the bill on final passage 
I believe we owe it to the best interests of 
the firemen and police employees to take 
section 11 out of the bill. Otherwise it 
will have to be left to the other body. 

Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
N and the Clerk will call the 
rou. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 350, nays 29, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 52, as follows: 


[Roll No. 192] 
YEAS—350 
Abbitt Battin Bromwell 
Abele Becker Brooks 
Adair Beckworth Broomfield 
Addabbo Belcher Brotzman 
Albert Bell Brown, Calif. 
Anderson Broyhill, N.c. 
ws,Ala. Betts Broyhill, Va. 

Andrews, Blatnik Burke 

N. Dak. Burkhalter 
Arends Boland Burleson 
Ashley Bolling Burton, Calif 
Ashmore Bolton, Byrne, Pa 
Aspinall Frances P Byrnes, Wis. 
Auchincloss Bolton, Cahill 
Ayres Oliver P Carey 
Baldwin Bonner Casey 
Barrett Bow Cederberg 
Barry Brademas Chamberlain 
Bass Bray elf 
Bates Brock Chenoweth 
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Johnson, Calif. 


Keith 
Kelly 


Sullivan 
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Rich White 
Hutchinson Rogers, Fla Winstead 
Johansen Rogers, Tex. Wright 
Michel Schenck yman 
Pool Taft 

ANSWERED “PRESENT”—-1 
Brown, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—52 
Abernethy Hawkins Powell 
Alger Hébert Rains 
Avery Jones, Ala. St Germain 
Baker Jones, Mo. Schwengel 
Baring Kee Sheppard 
Bennett, Mich. Kilburn Slack 
Buckley Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Cameron Lesinski Thompson, La. 
Celler Lloyd Toll 
Clausen, Tollefson 
Don H Mailliard Van Pelt 

Duncan Matsunaga Wallhauser 
Evins Matthews Whitten 
Fogarty Morris Williams 
Gathings Norblad Willis 
Gu O'Brien, N.Y. Wilson, 
Glenn Charles H. 

Pilcher 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr, Hébert for, with Mr. Williams against. 


Until further notice: 


Evins with Mr. Wallhauser, 
Toll with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
Teague of Texas with Mrs. Baker. 
Duncan with Mr. Mailliard. 
Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Alger. 
Fogarty with Mr, Norblad. 
Rains with Mr. Schwengel. 
Passman with Mr. Tollefson, 
St Germain with Mr. Glenn, 
Morris with Mr. Van Pelt. 
Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bennett of 
Michigan. 
Mr, Cameron with Mr. Kilburn. 
Mr. Slack with Mr. Avery. 
Mrs. Kee with Mr. Celler. 
Matthews with Mr, Buckley. 
Pilcher with Mr. Abernethy. 
Lesinski with Mr. Hawkins. 
Baring with Mr, Powell. 
Matsunaga with Mr. O'Brien of New 
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McMillan with Mr. Gill. 
Harris with Mr. Jones of Alabama. 
Gathings with Mr. Lankford. 


Mr. WINSTEAD changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 11865) to increase benefits un- 
der the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system, to provide 
child's insurance benefits beyond age 18 
while in school, to provide widow’s bene- 
fits at age 60 on a reduced basis, to pro- 
vide benefits for certain individuals not 
otherwise eligible at age 72, to improve 
the actuarial status of the trust funds, 
to extend coverage, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11865, with Mr, 
O'Hara of Michigan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MiLLs] 
will be recognized for 242 hours, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
will be recognized for 2%½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 11865, 
contains, in my opinion, sound and rea- 
sonable provisions designed to strength- 
en and improve the social security sys- 
tem. Contrary to the situation that may 
have existed in the past when the com- 
mittee brought other tax legislation on 
the floor of the House for consideration, 
the bill which is before us today is rela- 
tively simple, rather easy of explanation 
and understanding. 

Thus it will not be my purpose to take 
an undue amount of time in going over 
the various features contained in the 
bill. Let me break the bill down into 
three categories, and discuss each of 
these categories briefly with you today. 

To me the bill has a threefold purpose. 
First it improves the benefit provisions of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance; it improves the coverage provision; 
and it improves the financing provision 
of the system. 

1. IMPROVEMENT OF BENEFIT PROVISIONS: 

BENEFIT INCREASE 


First, the bill provides for an across- 
the-board benefit increase of 5 percent 
for all persons now on the benefit rolls 
and for all future beneficiaries. The 
last across-the-board increase in social 
security benefits was in 1958. As we 
know, there have been significant 
changes in the economy since that date, 
not only with respect to prices and 
wages but also with respect to other as- 
pects. Under the bill, for workers re- 
tiring at age 65 or who have retired with 
average monthly earnings of $400 or less, 
monthly payments would range from $42 
to $133.40 for primary beneficiaries, as 
compared with $40 to $127 under pres- 
ent law. In the future, primary benefits 
ranging up to $143.40 would be payable 
to people who retire, as a result of the 
5-percent benefit increase in combina- 
tion with the increase in the earnings 
base. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
would raise the existing ceiling on fam- 
ily benefits payable on a worker's earn- 
ings from a $254 maximum to $281.20 
maximum, at the $400 average earnings 
level. In the future, the maximum 
family benefit would go as high as $300, 
as the new earnings base comes into 
effect in combination with the 5-percent 
benefit increase. 

We estimate that approximately 20 
million beneficiaries would be affected by 
this across-the-board benefit increase 
and that for the first full year, 1965, 
approximately $925 million in addition- 
al benefits will be payable. This ben- 
efit increase will be payable with respect 
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to the second calendar month following 
the date of enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, before passing on from 
this matter of the 5-percent across-the- 
board increase, let me call attention to a 
situation that exists and about which 
some of you have heard from those who 
may be beneficiaries, for example, of 
a veteran’s pension. 

It is entirely possible, as has been the 
case in the past, that this increase in 
social security benefits can result in a re- 
duction or loss of a small number of 
pensions which are being paid to some 
of the veterans within your area. I want 
it clear in the record, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is nothing in this legislation, 
there is nothing in the Social Security 
Act itself, there is nothing within the 
province and jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, that can 
be done about this situation. 

Here is the way it works. Under the 
laws governing the payment of pensions 
to veterans of our wars there is a dollar 
amount fixed with respect to the income 
that a veteran may have in order to be 
entitled to draw such a pension. A vet- 
eran, for example, may be just below that 
ceiling right now. Any additional 
amount that he receives from social se- 
curity could well put him above that 
amount, because the veteran’s laws re- 
quire the inclusion in his income, for the 
purposes of determining eligibility for a 
pension, of those amounts which he re- 
ceives from social security. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I repeat, if anything is to be 
done about it it must be done through 
some source other than a bill originat- 
ing from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, because the Committee on Ways 
and Means has absolutely no jurisdiction 
in that area. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. This has been called to my 
attention by many constituents, a num- 
ber of them who are going to lose up to 
$171 a year by the passage of this act. 
My question is, Is this legislation that 
would have to be taken care of by the 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, it would have to come 
from the Committee on Veterans' Affairs, 
3 has jurisdiction over veterans' 

Ws. 

Mr. BOW. Is there any way I can es- 
timate how many such people in the 
country are going to be adversely af- 
fected by this bill? We are trying to 
help these people. 

Mr. MILLS. On the basis of what has 
happened in the past, and this was the 
situation, for example, with the social 
security increase we enacted in 1958, 
which was the last increase we had in 
social security benefits, the number 
would be a small fraction of those pres- 
ently drawing benefits under social secu- 
rity, who are also receiving veterans” 
pensions, but I have no idea what that 
number might be. 

Mr. BOW. I am sure it is not the 
gentleman’s intention or that of his com- 
mittee today to work a hardship on these 
people. 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly not. 
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Mr. BOW. I would think that cer- 
tainly before this Congress adjourns the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs should 
have some legislation in here to protect 
those people. 

Mr. MILLS. I would certainly not 
want to be in a position of telling any 
other committee of Congress what they 
should do, but I did want to call this to 
the attention of the House. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr.SECREST. The staff of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is draw- 
ing up different proposals in an attempt 
to see that veterans are not hurt by the 
raise in this bill. I have one veteran in 
my district who gets an $8 raise, and 
that would take away all his pension. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right in some 
cases, I understand. 

Mr. SECREST. I am aware of it. I 
have talked to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] several times. He 
will be back tomorrow. I cannot 
speak for the whole committee, but I do 
know the staff is already working on it. 
I think this legislation should be enacted 
before we adjourn. 

Mr. MILLS. Maybe it will be. 

Mr. BOW. I have a constituent who 
will get a $4 increase under this bill and 
by reason of this $4 increase he will lose 
$171 a year. 

Mr. SECREST. If I felt the Veterans’ 
Committee would not do something 
about that I would vote against this 
bill 


Mr. MILLS. Bear this in mind, what 
we are talking about are certainly a very 
small number of individuals compared 
to the total of 20 million people who will 
be benefited by the increase that we will 
provide if this legislation is enacted. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I was 
just going to mention the very point that 
the Chairman has made. I think it has 
to be understood that the Committee on 
Ways and Means in considering this leg- 
islation had this concern relative to the 
20 million people who receive benefits 
under the Social Security Act and were 
limited to doing justice to those people 
as a group irrespective of whether they 
are veterans or widows or dependent 
children or whatever the category might 
be. This bill is designed to do justice 
by that group. Now if some individual 
problem arises as a result of conflict with 
the Veterans’ Administration and its 
programs that is entirely within the jur- 
isdiction of another committee, the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and 
they are the ones who have it within 
their jurisdiction to take care of that 
problem. We could not do that even if 
we wanted to since it does not come 
within the jurisdiction of our commit- 
tee. 

Mr. MILLS. Our friend, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, would agree that 
we really would have been in very great 
trouble had we said that these benefits 
and these increases are applicable to 
everybody except somebody who is a vet- 
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eran of one of our wars and drawing 
some emolument from the Federal Gov- 
ernment; then there really would have 
been a shower of protests. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DENTON. I am very interested in 
this question and I am glad that the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is going 
to deal with it. But could not your com- 
mittee put in a provision that it would 
be optional on the part of a person as to 
whether he would accept this increase? 
If the person did not want to accept this 
increase, they do not have to accept it. 

Mr. MILLS. No, my understanding 
is that under the veterans’ laws, if an 
individual is entitled to a certain amount 
of income whether he draws it or not 
that income is considered for the pur- 
pose of establishing eligibility to the 
pension. That is my understanding of 
the situation as I read the law. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENTON. Under the provisions 
of the social security law, if a person 
does not want to accept certain in- 
creases, he does not have to. I know of 
a number of cases where they have not 
accepted an increase and secured a pen- 
sion. 

Mr. MILLS. It might be possible for a 
person to refuse to apply for benefits. I 
know that a person does not have to ap- 
ply for a benefit unless he wants it. 

Mr. Chairman, let me pass on to an- 
other matter. 

TRANSITIONAL INSURED STATUS FOR PEOPLE NOW 
AT ADVANCED AGES 


The bill would provide for limited ben- 
efits for certain aged individuals who 
have some social security coverage but 
not enough to meet the minimum re- 
quired by existing law. 

As you will recall, in every case under 
existing law it is necessary that an in- 
dividual have at least six quarters of 
social security coverage in order to be- 
come eligible for any benefits. There is 
also the basic requirement that a per- 
son have one quarter of covered work for 
each calendar year elapsing after 1950 
and up to the year he reaches age 65— 
62 for women. 

Under the bill which is now before 
you, a new concept of “transitional in- 
sured status” is provided so that the 
oldest workers who did not have an op- 
portunity to obtain the six quarters of 
coverage prior to their retirement would 
be permitted, if they meet the other qual- 
ifications, to qualify with only three quar- 
ters of coverage. 

To be eligible under this provision, an 
individual would have to meet the cov- 
erage requirements laid out in the bill 
and also would have to have attained the 
age of 72. The provision would apply 
not only with respect to men and women 
workers who had a wage record of their 
own, but also to wives of a worker who 
qualifies, and to widows who are aged 
72 and over in 1965 if their husbands 
died or reached age 65 in 1954 or earlier 
and had at least three quarters of cover- 
age. Under present law, at least six 
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quarters of coverage are required in such 
circumstances. 

The people who are now up in their 
seventies and older and who are not now 
eligible for benefits are generally people 
who would now be getting benefits but 
for the fact that they, or the family 
breadwinners on whom they were de- 
pendent, retired or died before their jobs 
were covered under the social security 
program. Virtually all people reaching 
age 65 in the future will be insured un- 
der the program and eligible for bene- 
fits when they retire. We believe that, 
for those people who are now well along 
in years—men who were 65 or over and 
women who were 62 or over in 1954—and 
who do not meet the six-quarters-of-cov- 
erage minimum requirement in the pres- 
ent law, a minimum requirement of three 
quarters of coverage is entirely reason- 
able and adequate; this requirement cor- 
responds to the requirement that a per- 
son work about one-fourth of the time 
after 1950 and up to the year he reaches 
age 65—62 for women—or, in this case, 
1954. 

Since the social security program could 
not have been effective in its early years 
if a substantial record of covered work 
had been required from the beginning, 
eligibility requirements were established 
so that the program could become effec- 
tive promptly on the assumption that a 
person who had been in covered work, 
even if for only a relatively short time, 
after that work was brought into cover- 
age had been employed in that work be- 
fore coverage was extended. The eligi- 
bility requirements provided under the 
bill grow out of this same reasoning and 
are designed to increase the present ef- 
fectiveness of the program with regard 
to those people who were already old in 
the 1950’s when the coverage of the pro- 
gram was widely extended. We believe 
that, for these people, three-quarters of 
coverage is a strong enough indication 
of attachment to covered work or that it 
can be presumed that they have experi- 
enced a loss of earnings in covered em- 
ployment. 

The benefits provided under this pro- 
vision of the bill will be of substantial 
help to many of our oldest—and some 
of our poorest—citizens, who, through no 
fault of their own, have had very little 
opportunity to qualify for social security 
benefits in the past. 

We estimate that approximately 
600,000 additional individuals would be- 
come eligible for benefits in 1965 under 
this provision and that such benefits for 
1965 would total about $250 million. 
This provision would be effective for the 
second month after the month of enact- 
ment. 

PAYMENT OF CHILD’S BENEFITS AFTER AGE 18 
TO CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL 

Next, the bill would provide for the 
payment of benefits to a child after he 
attains age 18 and until he attains age 
22 if he is attending school. Over the 
years the widowed mothers of children 
getting social security benefits, as well 
as organizations concerned with the wel- 
fare of children, have persistently sought 
such a change in the law, and the volume 
of their requests has grown with the 
passing years. 
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Increasingly the educational require- 
ments set by employers are being up- 
graded as industrial processes become 
more technical and complex. Many jobs 
now require a college degree, even more 
require some level of training beyond 
high school, and a high school diploma 
or vocational school training is a mini- 
mum requirement for most jobs. The 
idea that a child is necessarily able to 
earn his own living when he becomes 18 
and is no longer dependent may have 
been valid in 1939, when child’s benefits 
were first provided under social security; 
it is definitely not valid today. Under 
present conditions a child over 18 who is 
in school is a dependent; and he should 
continue to get social security benefits 
so that he may be better prepared to be 
independent in his later years. 

The provisions of the bill for the pay- 
ment of child’s benefits beyond age 18 
have been carefully designed so that 
benefits will be paid only where the child 
is a full-time student in an approved ed- 
ucational institution—though he can be 
getting vocational training rather than 
an academic college course. Benefits will 
stop when the child is no longer a full- 
time student or when he reaches age 22. 
Since about half of the children gradu- 
ating from high school are under 18, 
many beneficiary children will be able to 
complete a 4-year college course before 
their benefits are stopped at age 22; and, 
of course, those who cannot now get 
benefits long enough to complete high 
school will be able to do so under the 
bill. 

Under present law a wife or widow who 
is caring for a child under age 18 or for 
a disabled child over 18 can get mother’s 
benefits even though she is under age 62. 
These benefits are paid because the 
mother may need to remain at home to 
care for her child rather than taking 
work outside the home. The Committee 
on Ways and Means gave sympathetic 
consideration to the possibility of con- 
tinuing the mother's benefits as long as 
she has a child in school and getting 
benefits but concluded that it could not 
justify using social security funds for 
this purpose. At 18 a child who is not dis- 
abled does not need his mother's full- 
time care and her responsibility for the 
child does not prevent her from taking 
employment. The bill therefore would 
not provide for the payment of mother's 
benefits when the only child in a mother's 
care is over age 18 and getting benefits 
because he is in school. 

It is estimated that 275,000 children 
aged 18 through 21 will be eligible for 
benefits under the bill during the first 
year after enactment. Benefit payments 
to these children will be about $175 mil- 
lion in the first year. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
has referred to continued benefits for 
this group of youngsters between the 
ages of 18 and 22. Are there provisions 
which will allow those who have been 
cut from the benefit rolls in this interim 
period, because of reaching age 18, to 
be reinstated? 
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Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; there are such provisions; they 
would be reinstated so long as such chil- 
dren are in school up until age 22. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. In regard to payments 
available up to the age of 22, in the 
event a person is enrolled in a school, 
will such a person be eligible for a loan 
for education under the National De- 
fense Education Act? Will there be a 
duplication? 

Mr, MILLS. I do not recall at the 
moment as to what the provisions are 
with respect to national defense educa- 
tion loans. There is nothing in this 
bill, as such, which would prevent them 
from being eligible for such loans. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
another provision which had a great deal 
of appeal to me. I had some personal 
experience with constituents who 
brought it to my attention and made 
me feel it was a desirable thing to do. 
It has to do with widows. 

PAYMENT OF WIDOW'S BENEFITS AT YOUNGER 
AGES 


The bill will make another significant 
improvement in the protection the social 
security program provides by lowering 
from 62 to 60 the age at which a widow 
can start getting benefits based on her 
husband's earnings. The benefits pay- 
able to widows who start getting them 
before age 62 will be actuarially re- 
duced—reduced under the same prin- 
ciple that applies now to old-age, wife’s, 
and husband’s benefits that start before 
age 65—to an amount which, paid over 
the longer period of time, will on the 
average result in the same total benefits 
that would have been paid if the bene- 
fits had not begun until age 62. The 
maximum reduction will be 1344 percent 
off the amount that would be payable to 
the widow at age 62. The reduction in 
the benefits will be enough so that over 
the long run there will be no additional 
cost to the social security system; the 
reduced benefit amounts will, though, be 
high enough so that they can make a 
significant difference in the lives of the 
widows age 60 and 61 who will get them. 
It is estimated that under this provision 
about 180,000 widows age 60 and 61 will 
get benefits within the first full year 
of operation. This will total $150 million 
in 1965. 

The widows who will get benefits be- 
fore age 62 generally will be women 
whose husbands died before drawing 
retirement benefits and after having 
contributed over the years to the social 
security program; many of these women 
spent most of their lives keeping house 
and rearing children. When they are 
widowed in their late fifties or early 
sixities, many of them find themselves 
without regular current money income, 
utterly unprepared either by experience 
or training to go out and find work and 
become self-supporting—particularly in 
a labor market that does not welcome 
even the older woman who has recent 
work experience. A woman whose life 
has been in the home and who is near- 
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ing or has reached age 60 when she is 
widowed just cannot be expected to be- 
come, perhaps for the first time in her 
life, independent and self-supporting; 
she often has to ask her children for 
money, or appeal to welfare for help. 
COVERAGE EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, several changes are 
made to improve the coverage provisions 
of existing law. Basically, these provi- 
sions are in the form of extension of 
coverage so as to make coverage under 
the act more universal in nature. 

COVERAGE OF DOCTORS 

First, to complete coverage of profes- 
sional groups, the bill provides for the 
coverage of physicians who are self- 
employed, and interns. Physicians are 
the only remaining group of self- 
employed of any size who are not cov- 
ered. As Members may recall, similar 
action was taken by the House in the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960 but 
was stricken in the other body and did 
not become part of that act. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has been re- 
quested by many individual physicians 
to cover their group under this act. It 
should be pointed out that approxi- 
mately half of the doctors already have 
some form of coverage as a result of 
either their military service or their em- 
ployment in the capacity of an employee. 
Approximately 170,000 doctors and in- 
terns would be involved in this provision. 

I do not know what the feeling of the 
other body would be with respect to 
coverage of doctors, but we do bring it 
toyou. Those who are on the committee 
supporting this matter felt that there 
was sufficient justification for the action, 
and in their own minds they thought 
that doctors should be brought under 
this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What was that justifi- 
cation? 

Mr. MILLS. The justification for 
bringing them under? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. That they are the only 
remaining self-employed group that are 
not under social security, among other 
things. Also several State medical asso- 
ciations wanted coverage including some 
in the larger States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another provi- 
sion in the bill that has caused some dis- 
cussion, and that has to do with the 
coverage of tips for wages for social 
security purposes. 

COVERAGE OF TIPS 

The bill includes in the definition of 
“wages” for social security purposes the 
cash tips received by an employee 
whether directly from customers or 
through the employer. It should be un- 
derstood that this applies only to the 
cash tips which are reported by the em- 
ployee in writing to his employer. To 
avoid requiring employees and employ- 
ers to report small amounts of tips that 
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might be burdensome on employers, tips 
received by an employee which do not 
amount to a total of $20 a month in con- 
nection with work for any one employer 
would not be covered and would not be 
reported. The employer would be re- 
sponsible for collecting the employee’s 
share of the social security taxes, pay- 
ing his own share of the tax, and includ- 
ing the tips with his report of wages 
only if the employee reported in writing 
the tips to him within 10 days after the 
end of the month in which the tips were 
received. There would be no withhold- 
ing of income tax by employer on tips. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision of the 
bill has been designed to meet the prin- 
cipal objections which were raised by 
some of the employer groups as to the 
administrative problems which might be 
encountered in this regard. 

This provision would make improved 
social security protection possible for 
more than a million employees and their 
families. 

Let us take a case or assume a case 
where an employer pays a waitress $20 
a week as salary. The waitress reports 
to the employer that in addition to this 
amount she has received in wages, she 
has also received $20 in tips. The em- 
ployer then would withhold the social 
security tax that this employee would 
owe and pay his own tax as employer of 
this person on the $40, that is, the $20 
he paid her and the $20 in tips that the 
waitress reported. That amount for the 
employee would be withheld from the $20 
that the employer pays to the waitress. 
If the amount that the employer pays 
to the waitress does not equal the amount 
of withholding, then the employer is not 
required to withhold from any other 
moneys in his possession. It is up to the 
employee to turn over to the employer 
the employee’s share of the tax in this 
case. If the employee has not told the 
truth and in this example actually has 
received $50 in tip income in the place 
of $20, there is no further responsibility 
whatsoever on the employer. The em- 
ployee then, when detected by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for not having 
properly paid tax, would have to pay the 
social security tax that the employee 
owed plus the social security tax that 
the employer was to pay, both of them, 
to the Internal Revenue Service. It is 
in the form of a penalty for failure prop- 
erly to report to the employer. The em- 
ployer, in other words, is relieved of any 
responsibility whatsoever except to with- 
hold the social security tax that the 
employee owes on what the employee 
says is the amount of the tips. Keep 
that in mind. 

Mr.BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to thank the 
gentleman and the committee for putting 
this in the bill. The gentleman in the 
well knows that I talked to him about 
this for the last 3 or 4 years as being one 
of the great inequities of the social secu- 
rity system. Waiters have been deprived 
of having been able to receive the full 
benefits under the law because they have 
had to pay income tax on the tips with- 
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out being able to get benefits from the 
social security provisions. I think this 
is one of the inequities. There are sev- 
eral others I have worked on before, but 
I do commend the committee for getting 
this in the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I would like to pro- 
pound briefiy a question to the gentle- 
man in the well as to the reasons that 
lie behind the inclusion of physicians. 
Physicians in social security and perhaps 
other classes now covered do not seem 
to me to go together. The physicians 
probably have twice as much income on 
the average as other people. To say that 
they are included simply because they 
are the only ones left out does not seem 
to me to be the kind of logic that the 
gentleman usually advances in the de- 
fense of bills. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s observation; however, there are 
other reasons, if the gentleman wants 
me to give them, for the inclusion of 
physicians. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I would like to 
hear them. 

Mr. MILLS. First, let me ask: Why 
should they not be included? Let me 
reverse the question. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I would be glad to 
give you my answer. 

Mr. MILLS. Remember that lawyers, 
engineers, accountants, architects, every- 
body else who is classed as a professional 
individual, who is following a profession 
in life and who may or may not ever 
retire, and who may work all their lives, 
are all covered—so why should the in- 
dividual who is in the practice of medi- 
cine not be included where all others 
are included? We certainly hear no ob- 
jections from these others these days. 
That is what disturbed the majority of 
the committee. Very frankly, I did not 
offer the amendment that included them. 
There were several of these amendments 
I did not offer. But I can understand 
this, that there are advantages to a 
physician and an intern being under 
social security that many of them may 
have overlooked. 

The gentleman perhaps is thinking in 
terms solely of the retirement of a phy- 
sician. Every doctor I have ever known 
in the area I have represented out in the 
country never seems to retire. As long 
as he can pick up that black bag and 
go see somebody he does not retire, in 
my country. He may never retire. He 
may not get any benefit out of social 
security through his retirement between 
the ages of 65 and 72. But he does not 
have to be retired at 72 in order to get 
benefits. He does not have to be retired 
then. 

I think some people overlook the ad- 
vantage that comes to an individual from 
being under social security due to the 
survivorship provisions of social security. 
Do we have any certainty that a doctor 
entering the practice of medicine, after 
having engaged in that practice for as 
little as 18 months and having perhaps 
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a family, a wife and two or three chil- 
dren, will continue to live? With as 
little as 18 months of coverage his wife 
and children can become eligible for 
benefits. Do we know that he has a 
longer life expectancy than anybody in 
any other profession? I think many 
have overlooked the survivorship part of 
this whole system, because a doctor’s 
family may be just as much in need of 
survivorship benefits, depending upon 
when the doctor dies, as a man in my 
own profession, a lawyer’s family might 
be, depending upon when he died and 
many have overlooked the disability 
benefits. 

I think these other benefits are being 
overlooked completely by those who say 
that there is no merit or justification in 
certain people, by employment cate- 
gories, being put under social security. 
They must think in terms of retirement 
benefits only and these are available 
after age 72 whether a person retires or 
not. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I might admit for 
the sake of argument that there is some 
justification to include everybody in the 
system. 

Mr. MILLS. Everybody is under so- 
cial security today except the category 
of Federal employees, practically speak- 
ing. That is the truth of it. Everybody 
but doctors and Federal employees are 
included. I stated I did not offer this 
amendment and I would not have offered 
it, perhaps, because the doctors in my 
own State are about 8 or 10 to 1 against 
it. But I can understand the justifi- 
cation felt by other members of the com- 
mittee in putting this provision in. And 
frankly, I am not at all displeased that 
we have it in a bill that bears my name. 
I am not ashamed of it by any means. 

As far as the Committee on Ways and 
Means is concerned I generally go along 
with the thinking of the majority of 
them as being a wise decision. 

Mr. BROMWELL, I would like to 
make this observation which pertains 
to the purposes of the social security 
system. 

Mr. MILLS. Very well. 

Mr. BROMWELL. This system, in my 
opinion, was not devised, at least it is 
not at its best, when it purports to offer 
fundamental old-age disability survivor- 
ship protection to the people who are 
earning the most in the country, any 
more than it is at its best when it re- 
strains the horse of an Amish farmer. 
There is this element of across-the-board 
compulsion which, in my opinion, is the 
great weakness of the system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. BROMWELL] is opposed 
to the system of social security? 

Mr. BROMWELL. Of course not, the 
gentleman knows better than to ask that 
question. 

Mr. MILLS. All right; if it is good for 
everybody in the United States, with the 
few faults that my friend sees in it, as 
well as faults I see in it, then why is it 
not equally good for these groups we 
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are bringing under it, remembering that 
many doctors want it? 

Why can we continue to say to some 
that you can be under it, but here are 
a few who will not be under it? 

Mr. BROMWELL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I believe you mis- 
understood my question. I said, of 
course, that I was not opposed to the 
system. Likewise, I do not agree with 
your statement that it is good for every- 
one. 

Mr. MILLS. Idid not say that. I said 
if it is good for everyone except this 
group, why is it not good for this group? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I might not go so 
far as to say that it is good for every- 
body except this group. 

Mr. MILLS. Everyone is under it, 
the rich and the poor, depending upon 
what they may earn, up to a certain 
amount, except the people who are pres- 
ently employed as civil service employees 
in the Federal Government, some few 
policemen and firemen, and we come to 
those groups next. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I do not conceive 
of this as a system to protect the rich, 
and I see no reason why it should. 

Mr. MILLS. I certainly do not con- 
ceive of it as being a system to protect 
the rich, and I will advise the gentleman 
that I did not so state. 

If it were a system to protect the rich, 
it would permit the rich to pay on the 
full amount of their income and draw 
fabulous, large benefits. 

It is limited in its application to the 
first $4,800 under present law. 

The rich receive no more from having 
paid in that first $4,800 than the man 
whose total income is $4,800. 

I am surprised that the gentleman 
would discuss here that kind of situation, 
because it is just not borne out by the 
facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, is it 
not true that we have a number of doc- 
tors, both individually and through their 
societies in their States, who asked to be 
included under the social security provi- 
sions? 

Mr. MILLS. That is what a lot of the 
members of the committee stated. 
However, as I stated, the majority of 
doctors in my district told me they did 
not want it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, it is my understanding 
that a number of State medical societies 
asked for coverage of doctors. Is it not 
also the fact that many of the doctors 
have partial or full coverage as a result 
of their military service or some other 
covered occupation? 

Mr. MILLS. It is true that a doctor 
can be under social security today if he 
happens to have farm income or other 
covered income, and many of them do. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is correct. 
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Mr. MILLS. It is true that a doctor 
can be under social security today if he 
happens to be an employee of a hospital 
drawing a salary from the hospital. 
There are a number of ways in which a 
doctor can today be covered. He is just 
not covered with respect to the income 
he makes as a self-employed practi- 
tioner of medicine. That is the only 
prohibition in existing law as to coverage 
of doctors. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to go 
back to the tip question for a minute. 

I want to also congratulate the gentle- 
man for having that provision in this 
bill. However, I am curious to know, 
because I am sure the gentleman from 
Arkansas knows we have an interest in 
the minimum wage bill on this same 
basic problem where either a State has a 
law which specifically has a minimum 
wage law—let us say New York, Cali- 
fornia, or Pennsylvania—which gives to 
the employer a certain percentage of the 
tips set out by statute or regulation as 
being a part of the wage, whether auto- 
matically that part of the tipping wage 
will be included under social security 
provisions? 

Mr. MILLS. There is nothing in here 
that says it can or cannot. 

The significant thing is that there is 
nothing in here that says it could not be 
done. I believe it is possible within the 
regulations developed in those areas 
where this applies that it could be in- 
cluded within the regulations. The sit- 
uation as to actual tips received prob- 
ably would have some bearing. 

Mr. Chairman, let me pass on just 
briefly now to this matter of firemen and 
policemen, and here again you have been 
told by some that this is a bad provision. 
I have been told that by some. 

Now, let us understand exactly what 
we are doing here. Let us see if it is bad 
or not. Let us see whether by our action 
we are putting them under social se- 
curity or not. 

COVERAGE OF POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 


The bill includes several provisions de- 
signed to facilitate employees of States 
and localities. 

The most important State and local 
change removes the absolute exclusion 
contained in existing law with respect to 
firemen and policemen. It should be 
understood that this provision does not 
cover a single fireman or policeman. It 
simply makes it possible for a State or 
municipal government, if that State or 
municipal government so desires and if 
the coverage group itself so desires, to 
extend coverage to such individuals. 
This point should be made very clear. It 
would not force any fireman or any 
policeman or any coverage group of 
same to come under the Social Security 
Act. It is left, first, to the affirmative 
action of the State and/or municipality; 
and second, to affirmative action of a 
majority of the members of the coverage 
group itself. 

At present only 19 States which are 
named ín the law may provide social se- 
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curity protection for policemen and fire- 
men retirement system members, under 
the voluntary agreements between the 
States and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
after careful consideration, concluded 
that there is no justification for the pres- 
ent bar in Federal law to social security 
coverage of policemen and firemen re- 
tirement system members in most States. 
Many of these men badly need social se- 
curity protection, especially the survivors 
and disability protection of the program. 

Present law contains provisions de- 
signed to adequately assure that mem- 
bers of a State or local retirement-system 
group will not be covered against their 
will. There are basically two methods 
of covering such groups. Under one 
method of providing coverage, coverage 
is extended only if a majority of mem- 
bers vote in favor of coverage, and un- 
der the other method—now available in 
17 States—coverage is extended to only 
those current members of the retirement 
system group who desire coverage, with 
all future members of the group being 
covered compulsorily. In addition, exist- 
ing law contains a declaration that it 
is the policy of the Congress that the pro- 
tection afforded members of a State or 
local government retirement system 
should not be impaired as a result of the 
extension of social security coverage to 
members of the system. 

The present law gives the States con- 
siderable latitude in the formation of 
groups to be brought under social secu- 
rity. Where a retirement system covers 
employees of more than one govern- 
mental unit, the State may bring under 
coverage as a single group the employees 
of any one or more of the governmental 
units. Also, where policemen and fire- 
men are in a retirement system with 
other classes of employees, the police- 
men or firemen—or both together—may 
be treated as if they were members of 
a separate retirement system. 

In order to provide an additional safe- 
guard for policemen and firemen under 
retirement systems, the bill would amend 
this latter provision to make the provi- 
sion mandatory rather than permissive. 
Thus, policemen and firemen would have 
to be treated as if they were members of 
a separate retirement system, and could 
only be covered separately, even in cases 
where they were actually in a retirement 
system with other employees. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means could find no 
justification for continuing in Federal 
law an absolute bar to coverage of these 
groups when both; first, the group 
wanted it; and second, the State and/or 
appropriate local authority wanted it. 

We also say, Mr. Chairman—and this 
is already in the law pertaining to State 
and local employees who have a retire- 
ment system of their own—that it is the 
sense of the Congress that if they do 
come under social security that nothing 
be done whatsoever to impair their own 
pension system. 

Let me ask you Members who have 
been besieged as I have been besieged if 
here again some people are not overlook- 
ing one of the most valuable aspects 
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there is to social security from the point 
of view of the individual and the reliev- 
ing of human misery? Is it not possible 
that there are firemen and policemen re- 
tirement systems in the United States 
that may not provide adequately for sur- 
vivorship in the case of the death of the 
policeman or fireman not on duty? Are 
we overlooking the value there is existing 
to survivorship? There are people at a 
young age, firemen and policemen, who 
lose their lives in automobile accidents 
like other people, maybe in line of duty 
like other people. Theirs is far more 
hazardous than other professions. But 
are we overlooking the value to them of 
letting them among themselves make the 
choice as to whether they may want the 
social security system also which also in- 
cludes survivorship payment in the case 
of death and the leaving behind of a 
widow and small children under 18 
years of age? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman not recognize that the haz- 
ardous occupation of policemen and fire- 
men is such that you cannot classify 
such individuals in the same manner as 
you do other people? 

Mr. MILLS. I understand that and 
so stated earlier. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did I un- 
derstand the Chairman to say in those 
States and districts that have a separate 
policeman-fireman system for retire- 
ment, that this amendment does not in 
any manner whatsoever affect those sys- 
tems? 

Mr. MILLS. It does not in any way, 
and we have expressed in the law the 
hope and the desire that if the people 
come under social security by their own 
choice nothing will happen that will re- 
tard or diminish their existing systems. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
nothing in this that would prohibit any 
city from changing its own retirement 
system? 

Mr. MILLS. There is nothing today 
to prohibit that as to any State and 
local employees that may be covered. 

The city can do away with its pension 
today if it wants to, so far as the city is 
concerned, but that is not done, it is not 
anticipated it will be done. Anyway, 
bear this in mind: All in the world we 
are doing is trying to follow a demo- 
cratic approach. If these people want 
social security, should we forever bar 
them even that choice? Can we not trust 
our great policemen and firemen of the 
United States? Are they not in a posi- 
tion in which we repose trust in them 
day after day? If they are, then can we 
not trust them to exercise good judg- 
ment with respect to their own welfare? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is there 
anything that would prohibit a city coun- 
cil from offering social security as a sub- 
stitute for the city’s present plan? 

Mr. MILLS. No, there is not, and there 
is nothing we could do about it if we 
wanted to, because we cannot tell a city 
government what they can do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman stated in his explanation that be- 
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fore any fireman or policeman can come 
under social security it becomes neces- 
sary to get a majority vote of those who 
belong to the system. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is, 
when the gentleman says “system” he 
means the policemen of a city or the fire- 
men of a city? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. Nobody 
else can vote on the question. Only the 
policemen and firemen can vote on it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Only they 
can vote on tne issue? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It must be 
by a majority vote, otherwise they do not 
come under it? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Have you 
explored the possibility, if they did come 
under the social security system, of the 
likelihood of the city’s refusing its bene- 
fits or doing away with their benefits 
under the city system? Was any con- 
sideration given by the committee to 
that possibility? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman contem- 
plates the city of Denver, where they 
have one of the best police forces in the 
country, I know. I have talked with him 
about the high caliber of the people 
there. I know he is right. I know the 
people of Denver, with such leadership 
as that which is supplied by the gentle- 
man here in the Congress and other 
leaders, are not going to say to those 
highly competent, highly desirable, and 
highly trusted individuals, “You have a 
choice here. Vote yourself under social 
security, but if you vote yourself under 
social security we are going to do away 
with your retirement system.” I do not 
think the people of Denver would let 
their city government do that. I think 
my friend would be out there opposing 
it. We are expressing our desire in the 
law that this not be done. We are say- 
ing everything we can say that these 
communities should not abolish their 
systems. We want them to come under 
social security if they want it, but not to 
be deprived of the other benefits, but to 
enjoy both. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. When the 
original amendment to the Social Secu- 
rity Act was passed permitting the city 
employees to come in we had city em- 
ployees other than firemen. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. They 
could have voted themselves in at that 
time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
the gentleman would get some satisfac- 
tion if he looked at what has happened 
with the integration of the retirement 
systems of other State and local em- 
ployees with the social security system. 
It has not meant the abolishment of 
these other systems, it has meant a 
greatly increased system of retirement 
benefits for these employees. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s mentioning that. There were 
many who felt if we provided social se- 
curity payments for any State or local 
employees social security finally would 
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replace these local retirement systems, 
but I know of no instance where that 
has happened. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I know 
the first State that had a plan for inte- 
grating the State and Federal systems 
was Wisconsin. It was an integrated 
program. 

We had to fight for years to get the 
authority to integrate, but we got it and 
the employees in our State have a much 
better system. What we have done here 
so far as this bill is concerned is to re- 
move the absolute prohibition against 
integration. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then I 
understand that they can adopt a social 
security program and retain their pres- 
ent retirement system. 

Mr. MILLS. Absolutely, and that is 
what the Congress hopes they will do if 
they add firemen and policemen by their 
vote, to come under social security. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for his clear explanation 
on this. I think it is about time that we 
laid on the record what is behind the fact 
that policemen and firemen or at least 
certain ones of them are resisting this, 
which is most unfortunate, but it is 
about time that it was spelled out. Many 
of these retirement systems under which 
they serve, and they are good and proper, 
provide that they should retire at a rela- 
tively early age, around 50, because of 
the hazards of their work. So they do 
retire and then they go out and cover 
themselves under social security also by 
taking on additional jobs. Frankly, they 
are being just a little bit greedy here. 
They want their cake and eat it too. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. To try to ease 
the fears of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, I would like to relate to him and 
to the House the experience that we in 
the State of Louisiana have had with re- 
gard to the optional nature of State and 
local coverage under social security. In 
the State of Louisiana we have found 
that where we had existing retirement 
systems for employees of one category or 
another, when social security was voted 
in, it was used to fill the gaps and the 
voids which exist in the State retirement 
systems and has been very worth while. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DANIELS. I would like to make 
sure that I understand the explanation 
with reference to police and firemen. Do 
I understand correctly that the State or 
municipality must first adopt a law or 
ordinance? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, a State and/or mu- 
nicipality must adopt a law or ordinance. 
The State or municipality and perhaps 
both will have to act first. Then the 
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firemen and policemen will have to vote 
themselves by a majority of the eligible 
members of that system under social se- 
curity. They cannot be required to vote 
with any other coverage group. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I per- 
sonally wish to compliment the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MiLLs], for 
bringing this bill, H.R. 11865, to the floor 
of the House. Next week we hope to pass 
an economic opportunities act. But I 
cannot think of any piece of legislation 
that has come before the Congress this 
year that will have the impact upon the 
economy of this Nation to the extent of 
this legislation. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks immediately following the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s contribution. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLS. 

man. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. In blanketing doctors 
and physicians under this act, does that 
mean that doctors who have reached re- 
tirement age will receive full compensa- 
tion if they contribute to the fund for 
five quarters like the farmers? 

Mr, MILLS. May I yield to our col- 
league, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ULLMAN] to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. My question is, In 
writing doctors into this act, when doc- 
tors reach retirement age, if they pay into 
this fund up to the maximum amount for 
five quarters as the farmers did, will they 
be entitled to full compensation under 
the act? 

Mr, ULLMAN. The answer is—no. 
They will not. I should point out that 
no one has received benefits with only 
five quarters. The minimum is six quar- 
ters, which I assume the gentleman in- 
tended to say. We do not have a new 
start provision in this legislation. Un- 
der existing law, generally speaking, an 
individual needs at least one quarter of 
coverage for each four quarters elapsing 
after 1950 and up to the date he attains 
retirement age. However, up until the 
present, a minimum of six quarters has 
always been required. As the chairman 
explained, this bill contains transitional 
insured status provisions for certain very 
old persons. This would apply to elderly 
physicians as well as other elderly per- 
sons. 

Mr. MILLS. 1 should emphasize that 
it would depend on the age of the indi- 
vidual. It must be borne in mind that 
they will have to meet a minimum re- 
quirement set forth in the act for all 
covered persons. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. 1 yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. The doctors are in the 
same category as everyone else. They 
must have whatever number of quarters 
of coverage is required. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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The burden of the point the gentle- 
man is making is true; in effect, this 
amounts to almost a new start. They 
will not be in the same situation as some- 
one who started at the age of 20 and 
paid until the age of 65. A doctor who 
is 60 could come in and qualify in about 
5 years. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; in about 5 years. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Let us suppose a doc- 
tor is 64 years of age. Could he pay for 
five quarters and get the maximum 
amount? 

Mr. MILLS. A doctor could not qual- 
ify on five quarters; no. 

FINANCING IMPROVEMENTS 


The bill contains provisions which not 
only will support the benefit increases 
but which will also improve the long- 
range actuarial status of the Social Se- 
curity Trust Funds. 

First, the earnings base which is used 
for tax purposes and also for purposes 
of determining benefits would be in- 
creased so that earnings up to $5,400 
would be taxable beginning with 1965. 
The present base is $4,800. 

Second, the bill makes changes in the 
schedule of social security tax rates. In 
effect, this evens out the tax rate sched- 
ule between 1965 and 1971, providing for 
a slight decrease in some years during 
that period and, finally, a slight increase 
from 1971. 

Third, there is a reallocation of con- 
tribution income between the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund and 
the disability insurance trust fund. 

Let me discuss these in more detail. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was careful, as it always is, to provide 
adequately for the financing of the 
changes it is recommending. Raising 
the limit on the amount of a worker’s 
annual earnings that is taxed and 
counted toward benefits from $4,800 to 
$5,400, as provided by the bill, not only 
makes higher benefits possible for people 
earning over $4,800; because it brings in 
more money than is paid out in higher 
benefits, it also makes funds available 
to finance other improvements. Thus 
the improvements made by the bill are 
financed in part by the increase in the 
taxable earnings base. 

The rest of the cost is met by increases 
in the tax rates paid by covered workers 
and employers. Under present law the 
taxes are scheduled to go to 454 percent 
each for employers and employees and 
to 6.9 percent for the self-employed. 
Under the bill the ultimate tax rate 
would be 4.8 percent each for employers 
and employees, an increase of 0.175 per- 
cent each; the self-employed tax rate 
would go to an ultimate rate of 7.2, an 
increase of 0.3 percent, so that the pres- 
ent ratio for this tax of 1½ times the 
employee rate would be retained. 

The bill would also provide a slower 
and more gradual increase in the tax 
rates than under present law, so as to 
avoid an unnecessarily large accumula- 
tion of funds. The maximum tax rates 
would not be effective until 1971, 3 years 
later than under present law; the rates 
would be one-eighth of 1 percent lower 
for employees and employers, and two- 
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tenths of 1 percent lower for the self- 
employed than under present law for the 
years 1966 through 1970. 

The bill will also increase from the 
present $4,800 to $5,400 the limit on the 
amount of a worker’s annual earnings 
that can be taxed to support the social 
security program and counted for de- 
termining benefit amounts. The $5,400 
earnings base will be effective with the 
year 1965. Workers earnings over $4,800 
will pay social security contributions on 
earnings up to $5,400 and will be able 
to get higher benefits than now since 
their benefits can be based on average 
monthly earnings up to $450, instead of 
up to $400 as under present law. 

In recommending this $600 increase 
in the social security earnings base, we 
were concerned about the decline in the 
benefit structure that has taken place 
since 1958, and in the financial base of 
the program. The raise to $5,400 is a 
necessary adjustment to take account 
of the increases in earnings levels since 
1959, when the present $4,800 base went 
into effect. It is a conservative move 
in the direction of recapturing the rela- 
tionship between the earnings base and 
total payrolls in covered employment 
and in the direction of restoring the 
relationship of the base to the annual 
earnings of regularly employed men that 
existed in 1959. 

REALLOCATION OF CONTRIBUTION INCOME TO THE 
DISABILITY FUND 

While the overall social security pro- 
gram is actuarially sound, the disability 
insurance part of the program is some- 
what underfinanced. When that part of 
the program was established the law pro- 
vided for allocating to the disability in- 
surance trust fund a flat one-half of 1 
percent of the social security taxes on 
wages and three-eighths of 1 percent of 
the self-employment taxes. Although 
many changes have been made in the dis- 
ability program since then, it has not up 
to now seemed necessary to increase the 
allocation to the disability insurance 
trust fund. 

Disability insurance termination rates 
due to death and recovery have been less 
than anticipated, with the result that 
costs of the disability insurance part of 
the program have somewhat exceeded ex- 
pectations. Asa result it now seems that 
the income allocated to the disability in- 
surance trust fund should be increased. 
Under the bill, 0.15 percent of the tax- 
able wages, and 0.1125 percent of the tax- 
able self-employment income, that is now 
allocated to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund would be allocated in- 
stead to the disability insurance trust 
fund. This will bring the total alloca- 
tion to the disability insurance trust 
fund, for years beginning after 1964, to 
0.65 percent of taxable wages and 0.4875 
percent of taxable self-employment in- 
come. Such a reallocation of contribu- 
tion income between the two parts of the 
program will not affect the overall ac- 
tuarial balance of the program; it will 
provide a more reasonable distribution of 
contribution income between the two 
parts of the program. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS: COMPUTATION OF 
SELF-EMPLOYMENT INCOME FROM AGRICUL- 
TURE 
At present, persons with farm self- 

employment income have an option in 
reporting their earnings for social secu- 
rity purposes that permits them to obtain 
social security credit for years when 
their net earnings from farm self-em- 
ployment are low. If their annual gross 
income from agricultural self-employ- 
ment is not over $1,800 either actual net 
earnings—if the individual’s net earn- 
ings in self-employment are $400 or more 
a year—or two-thirds of gross income 
may be reported; if their gross income 
from agricultural self-employment is 
over $1,800 and net earnings are less 
than $1,200, either net earnings—if the 
individual’s net earnings in self-employ- 
ment are $400 or more a year—or 
$1,200—two-thirds of $1,800—may be re- 
ported; and if their annual gross income 
is more than $1,800 and net earnings are 
$1,200 or more, actual net earnings must 
be reported. 

The bill would retain the present 
option in the reporting of farm self-em- 
ployment income but would raise the 
level of income which may be reported 
under the gross income option by in- 
creasing the $1,800 figure to $2,400 and 
the $1,200 figure to $1,600. 

Thus, persons with agricultural self- 
employment could use the following 
option in reporting their earnings from 
agricultural self-employment for social 
security purposes: First, if annual gross 
income from agricultural self-employ- 
ment is not over $2,400, either actual net 
earnings—if the individual’s net earn- 
ings in self-employment are $400 or more 
a year—or two-third of gross income may 
be reported; second, if gross income from 
agricultural self-employment is over 
$2,400 and actual net earnings are less 
than $1,600, either actual net earnings— 
if the individual’s net earnings in self- 
employment are $400 or more a year— 
or $1,600 may be reported; and, third, if 
gross earnings are more than $2,400 and 
net earnings are more than $1,600, the 
actual net earnings must be reported. 

This change in the law would thus en- 
able some farmers with low net earn- 
ings to obtain better protection under 
social security. 

AUTOMATIC RECOMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 


The bill includes provisions for recom- 
puting benefit amounts automatically 
every year to take account of any earn- 
ings that a beneficiary may have had in 
the previous year and that might in- 
crease his benefit amount. Under pres- 
ent law, benefit recomputations are gen- 
erally made available to a worker only 
if he applies for a recomputation and 
only if he had earnings of more than 
$1,200 in a calendar year after he became 
entitled to benefits. Studies that have 
been made by the Social Security Admin- 
istration show that many workers lose 
out on benefit increases because they do 
not realize that upon filing an applica- 
tion they could have their benefits re- 
figured. With the electronic equipment 
that is used to compute benefits, it is now 
feasible to handle recomputations on an 
automatic basis; under the bill benefi- 
ciaries would automatically get credit for 
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any earnings that they may have after 
they become entitled to benefits and that 
could increase their benefit amounts. 

These provisions will also assure that 
no beneficiary will be disadvantaged by 
applying for benefits at age 65. In some 
few cases under present law the amount 
of benefits paid to a worker who delays 
filing of his application can be slightly 
higher than if he had applied right at 
65. Under the change a worker can 
apply for benefits right at age 65 and be 
assured that by so doing he will not risk 
getting less in benefits than he would 
have gotten if he had filed at any other 
time. These changes in the provisions 
for the recomputation of benefit amounts 
can be accomplished with virtually no 
additional cost to the social security 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of the 
bill. 

I will now discuss briefiy the financing 
and certain other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Representative for the First Congression- 
al District of Pennsylvania, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 11865, the social security 
amendments of 1964, and I urge all of my 
colleagues on the House floor today to 
vote for the bill. 

I have pressed for the enactment of 
legislation to grant greater monthly ben- 
efits to our senior citizens ever since 
1958, when the last increase was ap- 
proved by the Congress. Since 1958 the 
cost of living has skyrocketed and, as a 
result, many of our pensioners today 
are finding it very difficult to exist on 
their present benefits. Some of my per- 
sonal friends and many of my constitu- 
ents in Philadelphia have repeatedly 
asked me when some relief would be ac- 
corded them because they no longer can 
get by on the small amount of benefits 
they are now receiving. 

The bill before us will increase the in- 
surance benefit payments under the pres- 
ent law by 5 percent for all persons now 
on the benefit rolls and for all future 
beneficiaries. I personally do not believe 
the 5-percent increase is enough. I 
would like to see a 10-percent increase in 
monthly benefits approved by this Con- 
gress, but I know many Members would 
oppose a 10-percent increase because 
they are more interested in balancing the 
budget than in helping our needy citi- 
zens. 

During my nightly interviews in my 
Philadelphia office, dozens of men and 
women come to me each evening to see 
if they can obtain additional social secu- 
rity benefits. One constituent told me 
she did not have enough money to pur- 
chase fresh milk. Another lady told me 
she could not afford the luxury of an ice 
cream cone. A couple told me they were 
eating only one meal a day and most of 
the time went to bed hungry. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is a daily occurrence in Phila- 
delphia as well as in every other major 
city in the Nation. Here in the land of 
plenty it is impossible to believe that such 
conditions exist—but they do. 

H.R. 11865 not only provides for a 5- 
percent increase for all pensioners, but 
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also provides limited benefits for certain 
aged individuals who have some social 
security coverage, but not enough to meet 
the minimum required by existing law. A 
special provision of the bill would liberal- 
ize the eligibility requirements so that 
certain aged people who do not meet the 
work requirements in the present law 
could qualify for benefits on the basis 
of as few as three quarters of coverage. 

Another worthwhile provision in the 
bill would provide for the payment of 
child's insurance benefits until the child 
reaches the age of 22, provided the child 
is attending school or college after he 
reaches the age of 18. 

Section 4(a) of the bill now being con- 
sidered will greatly benefit many widows 
who are in dire need today because it 
amends section 202(e) of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that a widow may 
become entitled to benefits at the age of 
60 based on the earnings record of her 
deceased husband instead of having to 
wait until she is 62 to claim benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, we have approved legis- 
lation to give pay raises to our deserving 
postal and Federal employees, Congress- 
men, and judges. We have passed the 
foreign aid bill to give money to needy 
nations, There are numerous bills pend- 
ing in committee to grant increased bene- 
fits to our railroad retirees and our vet- 
erans. Our elderly citizens deserve the 
same consideration. It was through their 
years of toil and their democratic beliefs 
that made America the greatest nation 
on the face of the earth. 

Surely, in the golden years of their 
lives, these people are entitled to help. 
They ask not for charity, but for what 
is theirs as their inherited right. I will 
stand by their side and I will continue to 
fight for them because their cause is just. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and pray for the 
speedy enactment of the social security 
amendments of 1964. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, for the 
some 62,000 people in my district in Ken- 
tucky—and for the some 20 million peo- 
ple all over the country—who will receive 
an increase of 5 percent in the social 
security checks when this legislation has 
been enacted, I rise today to commend 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
its able chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, the Honorable WILBUR MILLS, 
on the bill they have brought together 
for our action today. I refer, of course, 
to H.R. 11865, the social security amend- 
ments of 1964 which, in my opinion, pro- 
vide an important supplement to the 
President's war on poverty with which 
we have been so much concerned in my 
own committee. It has been our experi- 
ence through the years that an increase 
in social security benefits improves the 
lot not only of these people who receive 
the increase but also the communities 
in which they live. For the money paid 
out in social security checks goes to 
people who need it for the necessities 
of life. And so it also goes directly to 
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the grocer, the milkman, and the drug- 
store or the clothing store. Moreover, 
since the coverage of the social security 
system has been made almost inclusive, 
these monthly checks are going to prac- 
tically every village and hamlet in the 
country—and they are coming in every 
month. 

It has been 6 years since we have made 
an across-the-board increase in the 
amount of social security benefits, and 
I had hoped that we could go as high as 
10 percent, as provided in my bill, H.R. 
6897, because I am convinced that we 
must not bypass our older Americans in 
our attempts to alleviate poverty in the 
United States. I had wanted to balance 
the emphasis—also appropriate, I be- 
lieve—on the problems of younger people 
which is built into the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act with which we have also been 
concerned. However, I intend to give 
this bill my full support because it is a 
step in the right direction and will mean 
much to millions of Americans—not only 
the people presently receiving benefits 
but those who come on the rolls in the 
future. 

I am also glad to support the com- 
mittee’s bill because it incorporates a 
number of other important improve- 
ments. Specifically, it would allow wid- 
ow’s benefits at age 60, rather than 62 
as in existing law, provided they decide 
to accept an actuarially reduced benefit 
to take account of the longer period 
over which they will be paid. As for 
myself, I am convinced that, in an age 
of dislocation and automation, when we 
are seeking to find jobs for younger 
workers—and not always succeeding— 
we will come to the time when we recog- 
nize that sound public policy calls for 
us to lower the retirement age to 60 for 
men and women, and perhaps reduce it 
to 50 for widows. My bill, H.R. 10235, 
would make widows eligible at that age 
and another of my bills, H.R. 4192, would 
lower the retirement age for both men 
and women to age 60. We in Kentucky 
have seen the effect upon employment 
opportunities of the coming revolution 
in industrial production which is just 
now beginning to be felt in other parts 
of the country. It may be premature, 
at this time, to make these changes which 
I have long advocated, but I am con- 
vinced that a reduction in the working 
life of most of us for the future is as 
inevitable as has been the reduction in 
the number of hours of work per week 
which we have witnessed in the past 30 
years. 

I also commend the committee for the 
change in the law contained in their bill 
which would make eligible certain elder- 
ly people who cannot now qualify be- 
cause they spent their work life in an 
occupation which was actually excluded 
by the law from coverage under the so- 
cial security system. A good example is 
the self-employed farmers who were not 
included in the system until the year 
1955—less than 10 years ago. Many of 
the older farmers, as those of us rep- 
resenting rural areas know, were in their 
middle sixties when coverage became 
available, and had difficulty understand- 
ing all their rights under the law. The 
bill’s provision, making certain of our 
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most elderly people eligible at age 72 if 
they have as little as 3 quarters of cover- 
age, will bring onto the rolls some 600,000 
elderly people who are now excluded by 
present law’s requirement that they must 
have at least six quarters of coverage to 
qualify at all. 

Finally, I congratulate the committee 
for adopting the principle contained in 
my bill, H.R. 6898, which would continue 
the benefits for children entitled to them 
beyond age 18 and through age 21 if they 
are attending school. Most of these 
young people are eligible for benefits be- 
cause they have been deprived of the 
support of their father through his pre- 
mature death. As I have said many 
times, it is my conviction that a good and 
adequate education for our children 
must be of primary concern in our con- 
duct of the war on poverty. It follows 
that if our social security system makes 
it necessary to leave high school before 
graduating because the family income is 
abruptly cut off from survivors benefits 
on the occasion of the child’s 18th birth- 
day, it has been a contributing factor to 
our dropout problem. The committee’s 
decision to include vocational education 
as well as other forms in its classification 
of schooling was in my view wise, and I 
share their hope that some of these young 
people, who are without the support pro- 
vided by a father, can also be helped to 
get some college work or to continue in 
college. That, as I understand it, was 
one reason the cutoff age 22 was chosen. 

Again let me say that, while I had 
hoped that we could make more exten- 
sive improvements in our social security 
plan this year, I realize that the commit- 
tee’s concern for the sound financing of 
the system—upon which all of us must 
depend if the system continues 
prompted all of their considerations and 
conclusions with respect to the proposed 
social security amendments of 1964. I 
shall support this bill in the hope that 
it will be speedily enacted because it has 
had the mature consideration of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and because I am convinced that 
we must be constantly vigilant to keep 
that system actuarially sound, as well as 
up to date with the changing conditions 
of our times. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

I rise in support of this bill. I shall be 
very brief. I believe the chairman has 
given the House an explanation of the 
various provisions in the bill, and I hope 
that I shall not be repetitious. 

When I say that I support the bill, I 
suppose I am in the same position as al- 
most every Member of the House. There 
are some other provisions which I would 
like to see in the bill, and perhaps a pro- 
vision or two I would like to see out of the 
bill; but, so far as I am concerned, I be- 
lieve this is a sound bill. I believe it will 
improve generally the system of old age, 
survivors, and disability insurance. 

There are a few things I should like to 
comment on. 

First, I wish to point out that the 5- 
percent increase in the general benefits 
is an effort to keep the system and its 
benefits consistent with the general level 
of the cost of living. The 5-percent in- 
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crease will offset at least a part of the in- 
crease in the cost of living which has 
taken place since 1958, the last time there 
was a general increase in benefits. 

I point out, however, that if we were to 
maintain the benefit level on a parity 
with the cost of living we would have to 
increase the benefits by 7 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, there was opposition to 
providing an increase of 7 percent, which 
is the minimum increase required to meet 
the increase in the cost of living since we 
last increased the benefits. Such oppo- 
sition came primarily from the Social 
Security Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
I suggested within the committee a com- 
promise, saying that we at least should 
go to the 6-percent level. That was op- 
posed by the Department, and we ended 
up with the 5 percent. 

It is interesting to know the basis for 
this opposition. The opposition was 
based on the idea that if we maintained 
complete parity in benefit levels with the 
cost of living, we would so increase the 
cost of the social security system itself 
and the taxes that would have to be 
levied, that we would foreclose any con- 
sideration of medical care under the so- 
cial security system. I point this out, 
Mr. Chairman, in substantiation of a 
point that many of us have made; 
namely, that we cannot burden this sys- 
tem with a medical care program without 
jeopardizing the basic system and the 
benefits on which over 20 million people 
today are in part dependent for a liveli- 
hood. This experience in dealing with 
the benefit level should give us all good 
reason to stop and think, and to recog- 
nize that this system will be destroyed if 
we just vote more benefits and new pro- 
grams. As the guardians of this sys- 
tem, we should be determined that to 
keep faith with the American people, and 
keep this system sound, and not jeop- 
ardize its soundness by adding unsound 
programs and activities. 

Mr. Chairman, in commenting on this 
bill, I would also call attention to what 
we have done as far as the tax rates and 
the level of taxes are concerned, on our 
employers and employees, and on our 
self-employed. Too often the people 
and the Members of Congress think of 
this system only in terms of benefits, or 
potential benefits, and forget that it has 
to be paid for by someone. 

Now, under the changes that are made 
by this bill, both in the tax rate in order 
to accommodate the additional costs im- 
posed by the new benefits in this bill, 
and also to put social security on a little 
sounder fiscal basis—and I can say to 
you that as far as the judgment of this 
Member is concerned, we have it on a 
sounder basis financially—there will be 
a 17-percent increase in the tax cost to 
the employers and the employees under 
the bill when it becomes fully effective 
in 1971. That is what this bill costs in 
terms of the change in the tax liability. 

Iam not talking about rates exclusive- 
ly. I am talking about the combination 
between the increase in the tax rate as 
provided by this bill and the increase in 
the tax base against which the new rates 
will apply. I do not know of any tax that 
has, I think, become more difficult to 
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visualize in the matter of tax liability. 
That is because we have changed two 
things here, and normally we do change 
both factors. One is the rate that is 
applied and the other is the base to which 
that rate is applied. In this bill we pro- 
vide an ultimate increase from a 9.2-per- 
cent combined rate on employers and em- 
ployees, to a rate of 9.6 percent. That 
sounds relatively small but we also in- 
crease the base against which it is ap- 
plied, the wage against which it is ap- 
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plied from $4,800 a year to $5,400 ceiling. 
So that you will be paying the increased 
rate on $600 more per year, So that 
when you calculate this in terms of the 
combined difference in dollar payment 
in 1972 when the full effective rates are 
applied to the now newly created base 
you will have an increase of about 17 
percent over what the rate is today. 

The following is a comparison of the 
tax rates and tax liability under existing 
law and under H.R. 11865: 


Employer-employee tax comparison 


Existing law 


Tax increase 


Percent 


Amount 


$348 7.25 $348. 00 S tl iio [add gi se 
348 7.25 410. 40 7.6 $62, 40 17.9 
306 8. 25 432. 00 8.0 36. 00 91 
396 8, 25 432. 00 8.0 36. 00 9.1 
444 9. 25 486. 00 9.0 42, 00 9.4 
444 9. 25 486, 00 9.0 42, 00 9.4 
444 9.25 486. 00 9.0 42.00 9,4 
444 9. 25 518. 40 9.6 74. 40 16.8 
Self-employed tax comparison 
Existing law H.R. 11865 Tax increase 
Social Rate Social Rate Amount Percent 
security tax security tax 
$259. 20 5.4 $259. 20 . PA E 
250. 20 5,4 307. 80 5.7 $48. 60 18.8 
297. 60 6.2 324. 00 6.0 26. 40 8.9 
297. 60 6.2 324. 00 6.0 26. 40 8.9 
331. 20 6.9 367. 00 6.8 35. 80 10,8 
331. 20 0.9 367. 00 6.8 35. 80 10.8 
331. 20 6,9 367, 00 6.8 35. 80 10.8 
331. 20 6.9 388. 80 7.2 57. 60 17.4 


I would also point out that under the 
schedule provided in the bill workers and 
employees in 1971, those who are work- 
ing and paying taxes in that year, will 
be paying 50 percent more in social se- 
curity taxes than the employee and the 
employer are paying today. That is just 
so that you may see where these taxes 
are going and the relationship between 
the taxes that are imposed today and 
the taxes that eventually will be im- 
posed under this bill. 

I point this out only by way of a pref- 
ace to a word of warning that there is a 
limit, Mr. Chairman, to the tax burden, 
under the payroll tax, that can be placed 
on our employer, on our employees, and 
our self-employed; particularly be- 
cause, may I point out, that this is not 
like the general income tax. This tax 
applies to the first dollar you earn. 
There are no exemptions for dependents 
and there are no deductions. This is a 
gross tax. Let us recognize that what 
we do in the area of social security al- 
ways must be governed by and must be 
consistent with the limitations on that 
kind of tax that we can impose upon our 
people. 

So much for that aspect of the bill and 
the general problem in attempting to 
keep this system on a sound fiscal basis. 
There is another problem that I would 
like to refer to, particularly as it relates 
to the aged. It has to do with something 
for which I have contended for at least 
6 to 8 years. It is, in my opinion, one of 
the greatest problems that we have, and 


one that deserves the most attention. I 
refer to the problem of those aged people 
today who were either born too soon, or 
with respect to whom Congress acted too 
late, in order to qualify under the social 
security system. 

We have today 1% million of our peo- 
ple over age 72 who are not covered 
either by any Federal, State, or local 
retirement system or social security, and 
who have no basic retirement benefits. 
Nine hundred thousand of these are on 
public assistance. I have said, and I say 
again, these are the forgotten men and 
women in our consideration of the so- 
cial security system. I have long urged 
that we do something for these forgotten 
and needy people. I am very happy to 
say that in this bill the committee has 
finally made a start in doing something 
to assist in the problems of this forgotten 
group. 

And, I do not think I am being im- 
modest if I take credit for having finally 
persuaded the committee at least to go 
this far. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does cover 600,- 
000 of this total number of 1.5 million 
of our older people over the age of 72 
years, most of whom have no income of 
their own and either rely on public as- 
sistance or their children for their main- 
tenance and their support. Mr. Chair- 
man, although it is not completely satis- 
factory to me, I do want to express my 
appreciation to the committee for at least 
taking this step. It will be recalled, Mr. 
Chairman, that the last time we had a 
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social security bill before this House, back 
in April 1961, I spoke at length with re- 
spect to this particular problem. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS, Permit me to say to those 
who are here, Mr. Chairman, that in all 
probability, if it were not for the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and the suggestions 
he has made from time to time in the 
committee, this particular provision to 
which he is referring, transitional bene- 
fits of $35 for these aged people, would 
not have been in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think he is entitled to 
more than a minimal amount of credit 
for it being in here. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I point this up again, 
even though I referred to the matter at 
length on April 20, 1961, when the last 
social security bill was before us, not only 
to express my pleasure that we have at 
least gone this far, but also to suggest 
that part of the job is left undone as far 
as this particular group of our citizens 
are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that I support 
this legislation. I believe it makes neces- 
sary improvements in our social security 
system. I believe it puts our system on 
a sounder basis and improves the fiscal 
posture of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that it will have 
the overwhelming support of the Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, would my 
friend the gentleman from Wisconsin 
yield further to me? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman 
take sufficient time to advise the mem- 
bers of the Committee with respect to 
the provision that is contained in the 
bill providing for a change in the treat- 
ment of earnings of farmers under social 
security? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I shall, 
Mr. Chairman. 

What we do under the bill is to liberal- 
ize the amount of gross income that 
farmers can use as a base for computing 
the self-employed social security tax. 

We have a special problem with re- 
spect to farmers which we have always 
recognized. In many cases our farmers 
may have substantial gross income, but 
once they deduct expenses they may end 
up with a net loss as far as any particu- 
lar year may be concerned. Therefore, 
under existing law we allow self-em- 
ployed farmers to compute their social 
security tax based on gross income where 
their net income is insufficient. This 
is necessary because there is a great 
fluctuation in their income. One year 
they may be able to compute their so- 
cial security tax on a net basis but the 
next year they have no net income or 
a very low net income, so that it only 
makes sense to compute it based on gross 
income. If this were not done, it would 
be extremely difficult for many farmers 
to compile sufficient quarters with 
enough earnings to qualify for a reason- 
able benefit upon their retirement. 
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Under existing law, self-employed 
farmers have the following option in re- 
porting their social security tax: First, 
if annual gross income from agricultural 
self-employment is not over $1,800 ei- 
ther actual net earnings or 662% percent 
of gross income may be reported; sec- 
ond, if gross income from agricultural 
self-employment is over $1,800 and net 
earnings are less than $1,200, either net 
earnings or $1,200—two-thirds of 
$1,800—may be reported; and third, if 
the annual gross income is more than 
$1,800 and net earnings are $1,200 or 
more, actual net earnings must be re- 
ported. Under the bill we have liberal- 
ized the amount of gross income they 
can have and pay tax on in order to 
continue and improve the earnings base 
on which his benefits will eventually be 
calculated. Thus, under the bill the 
farmer would have the following option: 
First, if annual gross income from agri- 
cultural self-employment is not over 
$2,400, either actual net earnings or 662% 
percent of gross income may be reported; 
second, if gross income from agricul- 
tural self-employment is over $2,400 and 
actual net earnings are less than $1,600, 
either actual net earnings or $1,600 may 
be reported; and third, if gross earnings 
are more than $2,400 and net earnings 
are more than $1,600, the actual net 
earnings must be reported. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to ask for the gentleman’s 
comment with reference to a letter which 
I received this morning from a lady who 
states that she is a widow receiving so- 
cial security benefits in the minimum 
range. 

She asked me if I thought it was fair— 
these are her words—to have the in- 
crease on a percentage basis. She points 
out further, if the gentleman will go 
along with me, that a husband and wife 
living together on a percentage basis has 
a higher range and will receive a larger 
increase than those situated like this 
lady, who is in the poverty class of 
America. I have an idea I know what 
the gentleman’s answer will be, and I 
think I understand what the social se- 
curity system is supposed to do. She 
asks why would a raise across the board 
not be a fairer way for those who have 
a comparable increase in their cost of 
living also. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Of 
course, the very fact that we have grad- 
uations in the amount of benefits that 
people receive, it seems to me is the an- 
swer. What a person receives is depend- 
ent on what his wage base has been dur- 
ing the years he has been working. It 
is on a level of income and that level of 
income determines what the benefit is or 
will be. We do guarantee everybody who 
is eligible for benefits a minimum 
amount, but from there on we do have 
the graduation. Once we started mak- 
ing these increases in benefits to keep 
pace with the cost of living, we had to 
do it on a percentage basis. Otherwise, 
we would soon vitiate the whole force of 
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graduation of benefits which is a con- 
sistent part of the program. I think it 
would be poor management of the sys- 
tem and poor judgment to increase ben- 
efits for everybody in any manner other 
than on a percentage basis. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to concur in 
that explanation but would like to add 
one other thing. Actually, your mini- 
mum is wages in the very beginning, so 
people in the lowest income brackets 
actually do get more in the way of bene- 
fits in proportion to the amount they put 
in. 

Mr. ROBISON. The gentleman from 
Missouri is reminding us that the last 
increase in social security benefits was 
only a dollar increase in the minimum? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As I re- 
call, we increased just the minimum from 
$33 per month to $40 per month. 

Mr. ROBISON. I want to make sure 
that the college students or the people 
still in school who have reached 18, and 
their benefits to their parents have been 
cut off, will be brought back in, Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. They will 
be brought back in when the bill be- 
comes law, and they will receive benefits 
as long as they remain in school up until 
age 22. Of course, an application 
must be filed to show that they are still 
entitled to benefits. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KING]. 

Mr, KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill now under consideration 
provides for a much needed increase in 
social security benefits and for some other 
improvements in the social security pro- 
gram. As much as I favor the provisions 
in the bill, I feel very strongly that it does 
not go far enough toward meeting the 
most serious financial threat facing our 
older citizens and that its value would be 
increased many times by including pro- 
vision for hospital insurance. The prob- 
lem of paying big hospital bills out of 
sharply reduced financial resources that 
are sO common among retired older 
Americans can, I believe, only be effec- 
tively dealt with by providing for hos- 
pital insurance for the aged through 
social security. 

NEAR AGREEMENT ON PLAN 


It may be of little consolation to the 
aged but it seemed to many of us on the 
committee that a majority of the com- 
mittee over the past several months 
would approve some social security hos- 
pital insurance proposal. Indeed, the 
committee—which was just about evenly 
divided on the question of social security 
hospital insurance—developed the details 
of a plan that appeared to me to be 
acceptable to a majority of the commit- 
tee. We worked many weeks on the plan 
with Secretary Celebrezze, Assistant Sec- 
retary Wilbur J. Cohen, Commissioner 
of Social Security Robert M. Ball, and 
Chief Actuary Robert J. Myers. These 
men worked diligently and cooperatively 
with the committee in developing a plan 
which I felt a majority of the committee 
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could endorse. The proposal was actuar- 
jally sound, administratively feasible, 
and contained effective solutions to the 
major policy questions raised in the ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

I am confident that the plan worked 
out would be acceptable to a majority of 
this House. We were not able to obtain 
the necessary votes in the committee at 
this time for the proposal; this is why I 
requested the committee to postpone 
voting on the hospital insurance meas- 
ure. An unfavorable vote might have 
created the erroneous impression that 
the committee had rejected the proposal 
on its merits. I do not wish such an un- 
favorable impression to be left, for as I 
shall explain later, I hope that social 
security hospital insurance will be a part 
of this measure when it is finally ap- 
proved by the President. 

EARNINGS BASE LAGGING BEHIND EARNINGS 

LEVELS 

Mr. Chairman, the bill in its present 
form fails, I believe, to adjust the social 
security earnings base to fully take ac- 
count of the increase in wage levels that 
has taken place since 1958, when the 
base was last adjusted. 

The new $5,400 earnings base proposed 
by the bill leaves both the financing of 
social security and the level of benefits 
payable under the program in a less 
satisfactory position than in 1958. This 
is most regrettable. The bill would have 
to include an earnings base increase to 
$6,000 merely to restore the base to the 
degree of effectiveness it had when last 
adjusted 6 years ago. And even in 1958 
the base was lower than is necessary 
to provide adequate protection against 
wage loss for the workers of the country. 

There are two very important reasons 
why the base should be raised above the 
$5,400 level to at least $6,600. First, if 
the earnings base is not kept up to date 
with rising earnings, increasing numbers 
of workers will have earnings that can- 
not be counted toward their social secu- 
rity payment. With the $5,400 base now 
proposed, some half of the men in the 
country will find that upon their retire- 
ment social security will not replace as 
large a part of their former earnings as 
they had reason to expect on the basis of 
the 1950, 1954, and 1958 social security 
amendments. 

The second important consideration is 
that if the earnings base is not increased 
as earnings levels rise, the financial base 
of the program—the part of the Nation’s 
payrolls that is subject to social secu- 
rity contributions—decreases propor- 
tionately. To compensate for the loss of 
social security contribution income re- 
sulting from a shrinking earnings base, 
the contribution rate has to be set at a 
higher level than would otherwise be 
necessary. This method of social secu- 
rity financing—a narrowing earnings 
base coupled with a higher contribution 
rate—involves a shift in financing from 
the higher paid and toward the low-paid 
worker and should be avoided. If car- 
ried to the extreme, failure to keep the 
earnings base up to date would result in 
a program under which just about all 
workers—low paid and high paid alike— 
would have to pay the same amount of 
social security contributions; the social 
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security contribution would become a 
poll tax. For these reasons, I strongly 
support increasing the earnings base to 
at least $6,600 now and to increasing it 
further from time to time to reflect the 
increases taking place in earnings in our 
dynamic economy. 
LEEWAY LEFT FOR HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Mr. Chairman, I believe it is also im- 
portant for my colleagues to realize that 
the bill before us is one that allows room 
for financing a hospital insurance pro- 
posal. The committee supported tailor- 
ing the bill to leave room for a hospital 
insurance proposal in the event the other 
House should—as I believe they will—in- 
clude it. A number of members of the 
committee clearly indicated a willingness 
to support a higher cost proposal than 
was adopted if hospital insurance were 
included. Iam confident that this House 
would welcome inclusion in the bill of a 
hospital insurance plan. 

HOSPITAL INSURANCE COSTS NO BARRIER TO 

FUTURE IMPROVEMENTS 

Some have expressed concern that 
making the social security contribution 
rate 5 percent for employees and em- 
ployers may have adverse effects on 
maintaining the adequacy of social secu- 
rity benefits. There is no basis for such 
a fear. There are features built into 
social security which assure that an up- 
to-date benefit can always be paid with- 
out increasing the rate at which workers 
must contribute. Both social security 
benefit amounts and social security con- 
tributions are determined on the basis 
of earnings. When earnings levels rise, 
the result is that benefits and contribu- 
tion payments go up. But the important 
point is that the two do not increase at 
the same rate; because of the differences 
in the formulas used to compute them, 
contribution payments increase faster 
than benefit payments. In other words, 
the social security system actually be- 
comes overfinanced when earnings levels 
rise, and it is possible for the Congress 
to use this surplus to improve benefits. 
This factor is so substantial that increas- 
ing wages, without any other change, 
made it possible in 1952 to substantially 
increase social security benefits and not 
increase social security contributions. 

And when the social security earnings 
base is raised to keep pace with the ris- 
ing earnings levels, as must be done, the 
additional income to the social security 
trust funds would yield the substantial 
funds needed to finance higher benefits 
payable, not only to those earning in- 
creased credits, but to all beneficiaries. 
Thus, substantial benefit improvements 
can be provided without the need for any 
increase in the contribution rate, pro- 
vided only that we maintain the eco- 
nomic growth and increased earnings 
this Nation should have. 

Mr. Chairman, let me illustrate what 
can be done for social security by eco- 
nomic growth. If earnings levels con- 
tinue to rise for the next 6 years as they 
have over the past 6 years, in 1970 it 
would be possible to finance a 10-percent 
increase in monthly benefit amounts, 
and, if hospital insurance coverage is 
provided for, to cover the full increase 
in the cost of hospital care, all without 
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any increase in social security contribu- 
tion rates. The increase in earnings and 
an increase in the earnings base to the 
level appropriate to 1970 earnings would 
produce the income to make this possible. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM STUDY 


There are certain views on medical 
care for the aged that I believe are those 
of a majority of the committee. That 
the problem of financing the cost of the 
expensive illnesses accompanying old age 
is serious and widespread is not an issue 
in the view of the majority. And it can- 
not be said that the existing means of 
financing health care in old age have 
proved or are likely to prove to be effec- 
tive. More needs to be done. 

During the past several years we have 
experimented with improved medical as- 
sistance legislation and we have seen its 
shortcomings. We have seen that, be- 
cause of the States financial problems, 
public welfare programs that must de- 
pend on State financing cannot be the 
solution to a problem that confronts vir- 
tually all of our 18 million aged citizens. 
And, of course, public assistance can 
never be an effective means of prevent- 
ing poverty. 

Over the past several years we have 
also witnessed the development of new 
forms of private health insurance for the 
aged and we have seen the limitations of 
all of them. For, despite the commend- 
able efforts of the private sector, the fact 
remains that the elderly, the very group 
needing the best protection because of 
their inordinate health costs, do not have 
the resources to purchase any but the 
cheapest policies—if any at all. 

These are harsh economic realities over 
which the health insurance organiza- 
tions have no control. It should come as 
no surprise that few aged—less than 5 
or 6 percent according to the Wall Street 
Journal, for example—have anything 
approaching complete protection against 
expensive illness. 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY APPROACH 


The solutions given attention in the 
committee were those offered by public 
assistance and social insurance. A ma- 
jority of the committee was of the view 
that public assistance changes were 
doomed to failure unless the States were 
relieved of part of their present finan- 
cial burden so that they could afford to 
support improvement. In the final anal- 
ysis, then, social security hospital in- 
surance is a key to reducing the financial 
burden that prevents States from im- 
proving their public medical care pro- 
grams as well as the key to making 
means-test medicine unnecessary for 
virtually all of the aged. Many members 
of the committee recognized the wish 
of the aged to avoid the means test in 
its support of the transitional insurance 
benefits provided for some of the pres- 
ently uninsured. This provision was 
supported by members on both sides of 
the aisle because some of those aided by 
public assistance could, as a result, avoid 
the means test. 

Our Nation’s contributory social in- 
surance system offers the only practical 
remedy to the problem of hospital costs 
of the aged that is consistent with 
Americans’ traditional concern for the 
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independence and privacy of the indi- 
vidual. Unlike private insurance, social 
security would enable people to contrib- 
ute toward health benefit protection 
when they are working so they can have 
it throughout their later years without 
the need to pay additional contributions. 
Unlike public assistance, social security 
protection is a right that is earned 
through work and the payment of con- 
tributions rather than a right based on 
demonstrated poverty. 

These features, and the sound financ- 
ing that backs up the program, have 
made social security an invaluable part 
of the economic security of virtually 
every American—as is testified to by the 
desire of the committee and the Congress 
to make improvements in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not unfamiliar 
with the alternative health benefit pro- 
posals that have been made that would 
use some mechanism other than social 
security. For example, there has been 
talk recently about helping the aged buy 
health insurance by allowing them to 
claim the premiums as tax credits. Such 
proposals would deny help to the four- 
fifths of the elderly whose incomes are 
too low to pay income tax. Thus the pro- 
posal would only benefit the best off 
among the aged—those still working. In 
addition, these proposals would create 
loopholes in the income tax law that we 
all seek to close so that the tax rates can 
be kept as low and as fair as possible. 
Nor do I see any more reason to support 
a pure subsidy for the well-off aged be- 
cause it is camouflaged as a tax reduc- 
tion. And there would be no clear record 
of the cost of providing aid for the fa- 
vored group. It seems better and more 
conservative to me to identify and calcu- 
late and record the cost of any health 
costs supported by a Government pro- 
gram, as would be done under a social 
security plan. 

Surely it is more equitable to rely on 
the time-tested social security approach, 
under which hospital insurance for prac- 
tically all older people would be financed 
out of earmarked taxes paid by the very 
people who will qualify for protection 
when they are old. The problem the 
aged face in meeting large health bills 
is too serious and too widespread to be 
met by a tax device or any other such 
approach. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, in its present 
form, represents a step in the right direc- 
tion despite the omission of any provi- 
sion for hospital insurance for the aged 
and the inadequacy of the new earnings 
base that is proposed. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for its passage. Hope- 
fully, this bill will better meet the needs 
of the elderly when it is returned to us 
by the other House. I believe it will. 

For I believe that a majority of Sena- 
tors favor providing hospital insurance 
for the elderly under social security, just 
as a majority of this body would favor 
such legislation if they had an opportu- 
nity to vote on it. I am also confident 
that a plan will be developed that will be 
wholly in accord with the desire of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for a sound, conservatively 
financed plan. 
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Mr. Chairman, all this can and will be 
accomplished by this Congress. We must 
enact a social security hospital benefits 
plan before adjournment. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 11865, the social 
security amendments of 1964, as re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. This bill contains important 
changes in the social security system. 
First, is an immediate 5-percent increase 
in benefits across the board for over 20 
million Americans to partially offset the 
rise in cost of living since 1958 when 
benefits were last adjusted. This bill 
will also allow widows the choice of be- 
ginning benefits at age 60, rather than at 
age 62, if they wish to accept an actua- 
rial reduction. Another most import- 
tant change is the reduction in quarters 
of coverage required for elderly persons 
over age 72 who cannot now qualify, 
usually because the occupation in which 
they were engaged was not covered dur- 
ing their working life. And, important 
for our young people, is an extension of 
survivors’ or dependents’ benefits to age 
22 if they are continuing their education. 
Currently these benefits stop at age 18 
even, as frequently happens, the young 
person has not completed his or her 
high school education. These changes 
are to be financed by an increase in the 
earnings base and a revised tax rate 
schedule which is both adequate and 
sound. 

I would be less than honest if I did not 
express my disappointment that this bill 
does not also contain a provision cover- 
ing the hospital needs of our older citi- 
zens as well. As Members of the House 
know, the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident received long and careful consid- 
eration during committee hearings and 
in executive sessions. Let me say here, 
too, that no one on the committee gave 
more time and thoughtful attention to 
these considerations than the distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. We looked at 
the administration’s proposals and we 
studied numerous alternative ways of 
providing adequate care within the lim- 
its of maintaining the actuarial sound- 
ness of the social security system. We 
were always mindful of the fact that, 
under the law, the cost of a hospital in- 
surance program would come out of the 
pockets of working people in the form of 
an appropriate increase in their social 
security tax. I fully believe that our 
younger people both want and are will- 
ing to pay for this program. 

I want the Recorp to clearly show that 
the decision by the committee to report 
out the bill we are now considering was 
not a decision against the President’s 
proposal to provide hospital care for 
elderly Americans under social security. 
Time and again, in our consideration, it 
was made abundantly clear that the 
benefits in this bill would not preclude 
the enactment of a hospital insurance 
program within the restriction of the 
theoretical 10-percent ceiling on com- 
bined employer-employee contributions 
to the fund. The committee, in its June 
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24 press release specifically pointed out 
that the changes proposed in the legis- 
lation we are considering today are 
“made without prejudice to possible ac- 
tion at a future time on the subject of 
hospital insurance under social security 
or on the subject of amendments to the 
medical assistance for the aged provi- 
sions under title I of the Social Security 
Act.” 

It should be very clear to the American 
people that, in enacting this bill today, 
we are not brushing the issue of social 
security hospital care under the rug, be- 
cause it is a problem which time has 
shown cannot be brushed under the rug. 
Evidence continues to mount that the 
problem facing older men and women, 
set forth by the President in his health 
message on February 10 of this year, is 
becoming increasingly severe. As Presi- 
dent Johnson pointed out: 

One-third of the aged who are forced to 
ask for old-age assistance do so because of ill 
health, and one-third of our public assist- 
ance funds going to older people is spent for 
medical care. For many others, serious ill- 
ness wipes out savings and carries their fam- 
ilies into poverty. For these people, old age 
can be a dark corridor of fear. 


Almost exactly a year earlier, in his 
message to the Congress on the elderly 
citizens of our Nation, President Kennedy 
had said in a similar vein: 

A proud and resourceful nation can no 
longer ask its elder people to live in constant 
fear of a serious illness for which adequate 
funds are not available. We owe them the 
right of dignity in sickness as well as in 
health. We can achieve this by adding 
health insurance—primarily hospitalization 
insurance—to our successful social security 
system. 


I, for one, Mr. Chairman, cannot forget 
that hearings on this subject had begun 
in the very week that President Kennedy 
was assassinated. I, as well as most of 
the Members of the Ways and Means 
Committee first heard the dreadful news 
sitting in session at those hearings. Our 
sense of obligation to the country in the 
matter of finding the best way to enact 
a program of care through social secu- 
rity has been deepened by our sense of 
obligation to the martyred President 
who was so thoroughly committed to its 
enactment. For his commitment grew 
out of his pride in the resourcefulness 
of our country, combined with a deep 
consciousness that we cannot really be 
a strong and influential nation while 
one of the least of us is in need. 

The case for extending our social se- 
curity system to provide protection 
against heavy medical costs for the el- 
derly, to which President Johnson is also 
deeply committed, rests upon our hu- 
manitarian ideals and our determina- 
tion to overcome, in our time, those an- 
cient enemies of mankind—poverty, ig- 
norance, and disease. It rests, too, upon 
the facts of our time—facts which were 
so clearly reestablished in my mind by 
5 hearings conducted by the commit- 

One of these facts is that the Kerr- 
Mills law passed in 1960 cannot do the 
whole job, as some people contended it 
could. Four years after its enactment, 
we find the States with a helter-skelter of 
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conflicting programs. Predictably, the 
most complete programs are generally 
limited to the high-income States and 
assistance received depends less on medi- 
cal and financial need than on where 
the recipient happens to live. It is an 
unfortunate fact that 73 percent of the 
funds expended under MAA programs in 
a representative month went to five 
States which have within their borders 
only 33 percent of the Nation’s aged 
population. At the other extreme, there 
were 17 States with no MAA program 
in operation as of June 30 this year. 

At the same time, considerable evi- 
dence gathered during the hearings in- 
dicated that the very purpose of the 
Kerr-Mills program—namely, to provide 
medical care, over and above existing old- 
age assistance programs, to those who 
are medically in need “but whose income 
and resources are insufficient to meet the 
costs of necessary medical services,” is 
not being realized. Because of the more 
favorable Federal matching provisions 
under Kerr-Mills, the evidence shows 
that some States have transferred 
cases—particularly nursing home cases— 
from their old-age assistance rolls to the 
new program. 

It is impossible to tell from the statis- 
tics available to us when and how often 
these transfers are occurring, but I 
wonder—and so do a number of my col- 
leagues—just how many of the recipients 
listed as benefiting from the Kerr-Mills 
law are those people it was designed to 
help. A by no means exceptional oc- 
currence was the reporting by one State— 
Washington—of 1,176 MAA recipients in 
May of 1963 and a June reporting of 
9,623 recipients, over eight times as 
many. State officials explained that this 
tremendous increase in MAA was caused 
by the transfer of people receiving long- 
term nursing home care under OAA to 
the State’s new medical assistance for 
the aged plan. If anyone can tell me, 
for example, how many of the 181,056 
recipients of MAA in May of 1964 were 
the persons Kerr-Mills was designed to 
help and how many were actually trans- 
fers from OAA, I would like to have the 
figure. 

Let me make clear, at this point, that 
I am not critical of the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram itself. I agree with the admin- 
istration that it can admirably supple- 
ment the benefit package contained in 
the administration bill. Kerr-Mills is, 
indeed, built for flexibility in this regard. 
I do, however, want to make my position 
quite clear that Kerr-Mills is no sub- 
stitute for the administration plan, and 
in my opinion never can be, because it 
depends too heavily on the already-bur- 
dened budgets of the States. It is this 
fact of life, rather than any lack of con- 
cern for our elders at the State level, 
which, quite naturally, forces them to 
build into State programs such limita- 
tions as rigid means test provisions, lien 
laws, limitations on benefits, the require- 
ment that relatives be questioned, and 
other features. As a result, too many of 
our older people find qualifying so 
humiliating that they often do not 
apply for the assistance they need and 
are entitled to. 
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We also found, in the course of the 
hearings, that the one feature used as an 
argument in support of Kerr-Mills—that 
it guarantees freedom for the individual 
to choose his own doctor, thereby main- 
taining the important doctor-patient re- 
lationship—was far from being realized. 
An example, brought out under the ques- 
tioning of Congressman Kinc, was the 
evidence that 90 percent of the funds for 
hospital care under the California plan 
went to county hospitals in the State, in 
large part because of a so-called corridor 
plan under which people who wanted to 
go to a private hospital instead must pay 
for 21 days of their own hospital care, 
but could receive free care in a county 
hospital immediately. Congressman 
Kine made the telling point, and his wit- 
ness agreed, that such a practice hardly 
served the Kerr-Mills purpose of pro- 
viding free choice of doctors since, in a 
county hospital, the patient is cared for 
by the county hospital staff, rather than 
a private physician. 

Mr. Chairman, in the five volumes of 
hearings before the committee, volumi- 
nous pages of claims by organizations 
representing physicians claim that the 
Kerr-Mills program is doing the job it 
was intended to do. I know that physi- 
cians are concerned with providing older 
people with better medical care than they 
have been getting, but I sometimes won- 
der, in view of the record, why physi- 
cians who represent such a noble profes- 
sion, who spend years in training to 
learn to seek the whole truth in solving 
the ills of the body, should be so willing 
to accept less than the whole truth in 
facing up to the social responsibility of 
both themselves and the Nation to pro- 
vide a solution to the very real problem 
of adequate medical care for the aged. 

Much as I had hoped that the insur- 
ance industry could do the job of pro- 
viding adequate coverage within the 
means of the majority of our aged, it 
has now been amply demonstrated that 
they cannot. In the course of the hear- 
ings, I questioned representatives of the 
insurance industry on the availability of 
coverage and the cost of existing poli- 
cies. In spite of the energetic and imag- 
inative efforts of the industry, very little 
progress has been made. The hearings 
conducted this spring by the Senate 
Committee on Aging brought out that 
the 10.3 million persons having health 
policies was “an inflated figure, concoc- 
ted to create an illusion of great strides 
by private health insurance in extending 
coverage to the aged.” The report of the 
committee pointed out that only one in 
four older persons hold adequate hospi- 
tal insurance under the definition of ade- 
quacy established by the American Hos- 
pital Association and that well over one- 
half of all commercial insurance policies 
pay only $10 or less a day toward hospi- 
tal room and board charges. Blue Cross, 
which the committee found came closest 
to providing adequate hospital insurance 
for the aged, is now under competitive 
cost pressures employing a variety of de- 
vices such as deductibles, coinsurance 
and dollar limits on benefits. The wide- 
ly advertised and much-heralded State- 
65 plans have premiums which amount 
to one-sixth of the median incomes of 
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aged couples, and even with this tre- 
mendous cost, benefits must be limited 
by the use of such devices as exclusion 
of preexisting conditions, deductibles 
and coinsurance. Furthermore, pre- 
miums are by no means static and many 
plans are losing enrollees rather than 
expanding. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
time has come for us to recognize that 
no one single approach is ever going to 
do the entire job and that we must look 
at the picture squarely and determine 
how, by a joint effort of the private and 
public sectors of the economy we can 
find better ways of meeting this national 
problem. This was the position taken by 
Secretary Celebrezze when he appeared 
before the committee urging that we en- 
act the administration’s health care bill 
as a floor protection. This floor could 
then be supplemented by savings and in- 
surance while public-assistance-type 
programs could provide for those in need. 
And, with the high cost of hospital in- 
surance provided for, States would be 
financially able to extend the range of 
these supplementary services for those 
who qualify for OAA or MAA. 

Most people who have studied the 
situation exhaustively, even some of the 
prominent Republicans who had first op- 
posed using social security, have come to 
the same conclusion, that it must be used 
to do part of the job. Two notable ex- 
amples are former Secretaries of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under Republican administrations, 
Marion B. Folsom and Arthur S. Flem- 
ming. 

Former Secretary Folsom reversed his 
earlier opposition to using social security 
on January 9, 1961, when, in an address 
before the White House Conference on 
Aging, he said: 

The logical plan, and one which is endorsed 
by most students of the subject, is to 
finance and administer a program of health 
insurance for retired people through the 
old-age, survivors, and disability program— 


Because it would spread the cost over 
the entire wage earning population— 
without adverse effect on the Federal budget 


and with little if any adverse effect on the 
economy. 


Secretary Flemming, as Chairman of 
the National Committee on Health Care 
of the Aged, worked with an illustrious 
group of experts and, after a year-long 
study of all possible alternatives, last No- 
vember issued a report proposing a dual 
public-private program of health insur- 
ance for the aged which could cover 
roughly two-thirds of the aggregate 
health care costs. The public plan, as 
proposed by the Committee, “should 
utilize the principle of contributory so- 
cial insurance to cover all persons 65 
years of age and over, with payments col- 
lected during the working years of all 
employed and self-employed persons.” 

Mr. Flemming also appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee last Novem- 
ber to reiterate his support for the so- 
cial security method of financing the hos- 
pital care provisions of the program his 
Committee recommended. 

One final point about the President’s 
proposal for hospital care under social 
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security which is, I believe, often over- 
looked is that it is essentially a bill to 
help those people who have been hard 
working, self-sufficient citizens all of 
their lives. The catastrophic effect of a 
medical bill, which can quickly run into 
thousands of dollars, can be described as 
constituting one of the greatest fears 
facing those who want to retain their 
dignity and self-sufficiency when they 
retire. These people are proud of their 
self-sufficiency and are unwilling to enter 
a welfare office if it is at all possible to 
find another way. They know that their 
children with growing families are will- 
ing to help all they can, but they also 
know that money spent on their behalf 
is greatly needed in those growing fami- 
lies and if it does not deprive them of 
basic needs at the present time, can and 
often does deprive their grandchildren 
of college in the future. The aged per- 
sons with modest incomes are the one 
segment of our population for whom no 
provision has been made. The very 
wealthy aged are allowed liberal medical 
expense deductions and governmental 
action has been taken to help the very 
poor, but for those who have been self- 
supporting all their lives, there is noth- 
ing. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
again compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the other members of the 
committee for the great concern they 
have shown in this matter, for the many 
months and untold hours they have 
spent, and for the care and diligence they 
have shown in seeking a good solution. 
In concluding, I want to remind my col- 
leagues that it is the hope of millions 
of Americans that the Senate will add a 
hospitalization program as an amend- 
ment to the bill we are now considering 
so that the conference committee can 
utilize all the work and expert under- 
standing of the House committee mem- 
bers and come out with a sound pro- 
gram of hospital care for the aged. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
BURKE]. 
Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I 


strongly endorse the across-the-board 
5-percent benefit increase provided 
under the bill as one of the most urgently 
needed improvements in the social secu- 
rity program at this time. The increase 
will be very helpful to the nearly 20 mil- 
lion social security beneficiaries now get- 
ting monthly checks. It is estimated 
that, under the bill, about $900 million 
will be paid out in additional social secu- 
rity benefits over the first 12 months of 
operations. 

As the productivity of our economy has 
increased, active workers have shared in 
the fruits of increased production 
through wage increases, so that even 
though prices have risen they are gen- 
erally better off as a result of the expan- 
sion in the economy. Retired people 
getting social security benefits, on the 
other hand, have experienced the full 
weight of the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing since 1958, when the last general 
increase in social security benefits was 
enacted. Those who must live solely on 
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their benefits—and about half have no 
other significant income they can count 
on—find it very hard to absorb even a 
small increase in prices on their meager 
incomes. The aged—particularly those 
who are retired—are among the poorest 
groups in our population today. Social 
security benefits are the chief source of 
support for the retired aged and a 5-per- 
cent increase in these benefits is an 
important step in the effort to reduce 
and alleviate poverty in the United 
States. 

The bill also provides for lowering from 
age 62 to 60 the age at which a widow 
can start getting widows' benefits based 
on her deceased husband's earnings. 
Widows' benefits will be available 2 years 
earlier than they now are, and the bene- 
fits for women who claim them before 
age 62 will be reduced to take account of 
the longer time over which they will be 
paid. Thus the change will not increase 
the cost of social security but neverthe- 
less will get benefit payments out to 
widows when they are needed before age 
62. 

Widows, particularly those who are 
widowed late in life—when they are 
nearing age 62—simply cannot be ex- 
pected to suddenly find work and start 
supporting themselves after many years 
at home as wives and mothers. Many of 
the 180,000 widows of insured workers 
who are 60 and 61 and who would start 
getting benefits under this bill in the 
first 12 months of operations have been 
unable to support themselves and have 
had to turn to their children or to public 
or private welfare agencies for help; the 
benefits that they will get under this 
bill will make an important difference in 
the lives of these older widows. 

About $175 million in benefits will be 
paid to 275,000 children next year under 
the provision that a child may continue 
to receive benefits after he attains age 
18 and until he becomes age 22 if he is 
in school. This money will be an invest- 
ment in America's future, for it will go 
to children who otherwise might not be 
able to continue with their education be- 
cause they can no longer depend upon 
their fathers’ earnings for support. 

This provision brings the social secu- 
rity program into line with educational 
conditions as we find them today. Edu- 
cational requirements for jobs today are 
considerably higher than they were in 
the past. For many jobs education be- 
yond high school is required, and a high 
school education is a basic requirement 
for many more jobs than previously. 
Under the new provision most child bene- 
ficiaries will be able to count on benefits 
for support while they finish high school 
or go to vocational schools, and many of 
them will have this income through col- 
lege. It is altogether proper that social 
security benefits, which are a substitute 
for the lost earnings of a parent, should 
provide the support that the child’s 
parent, if he were alive, would have pro- 
vided to help the child go to schooi. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I would urge my colleagues 
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in this body to support the bill we have 
before us today, H.R. 11865. 

Although some changes were made in 
the social security system in 1961, this 
bill is the first comprehensive revision of 
the system since 1958. As my colleagues 
will recall, in 1958, we provided for about 
a 7-percent increase in social security 
benefits to reflect changes which had 
taken place in the economy since the last 
across-the-board increase in 1954. 

No one can deny that our economy has 
undergone changes since 1958, particu- 
larly with respect to the consumer price 
index, sometimes referred to as the cost- 
of-living index. This index has risen 
almost 7 percent since 1958, causing a 
deterioration in the value of the social 
security benefits paid our retired and dis- 
abled, and their dependents or survivors. 
This has forced them to turn to other 
resources, which in many cases are some- 
what meager, limited, or even nonex- 
istent. If we do not act here today, I 
am fearful that many of these people, 
living on limited income, may deplete 
these other resources or at least find them 
insufficient to absorb creeping inflation. 

On this point let me set the record 
straight. I have not, and will not be a 
party to the economic policies of this and 
other Democratic administrations which 
have not only failed to turn the tide of 
inflation, but which have willfully con- 
tributed to its threatening growth. I 
will, however, join here today in meeting 
a responsibility the majority party owes 
to our social security recipients. Mr. 
Chairman, were it not for these reckless 
economic policies the respected chair- 
man of our committee would not be be- 
fore this House asking that social secu- 
rity benefits be raised by 5 percent. 

I give fair warning that unless the ad- 
ministration and the majority Members 
of this Congress reverse their policies and 
begin seriously attacking inflation, this is 
one Member who may not be so willing 
to support an across-the-board increase 
in benefits next time around. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that it is not 
a 6-percent benefit increase we are vot- 
ing on today. I feel that this would more 
clearly refiect the inflation that has taken 
place since 1958. However, some of my 
colleagues on the committee in their zeal 
to enact so-called King-Anderson medi- 
care, whether the American people want 
it or not, felt that the door should be left 
open for financing medicare under this 
bill. Therefore, they blocked in commit- 
tee a more exact adjustment in the bene- 
fits for the inflation which they them- 
selves had caused. This is a strange 
paradox for the party that is all the time 
saying it wants to do something for “the 
people”—they take away over 6 percent 
of the value of the social security recipi- 
ents’ retirement income and now propose 
under this bill to give them back 5 per- 
cent of it. This my friends is nothing 
more than Texas horse trading. But I 
doubt the 20 million receiving social 
security benefits will be so easily fooled. 

These medicare enthusiasts on the 
committee and the administration 
spokesmen felt that a deserved 6-percent 
cash benefit, while desirable, would have 
precluded the addition of medicare to 
the bill by the other body, or by this body 
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at a later date. That is, it would not be 
possible without pushing the combined 
employee-employer tax beyond 10 per- 
cent and raising the taxable wage base 
several hundreds of dollars beyond what 
this bill contemplates. However, I would 
seriously question whether it could be 
done with even a 5-percent increase in 
cash benefits without endangering the 
financial solvency of the fund, or with- 
out the future enactment of increases in 
either the tax or the wage base, or both. 

This whole development in the com- 
mittee merely proves what I have hy- 
pothesized for some time—you cannot 
have social security-financed medicare 
and still do what needs to be done to pre- 
serve and strengthen the existing social 
security system. I say let us forget about 
this medicare monster and meet our 
responsibilities to the existing social se- 
curity system. Let us pass this 5-per- 
cent increase and hope the Senate has 
the wisdom to make it 6 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, before relinquishing 
my time, I would like to comment on 
some other aspects of this bill. 

I concur with the chairman of our 
committee as to the need to extend 
child’s insurance benefits beyond the at- 
tainment of age 18. Many children do 
not complete high school prior to reach- 
ing age 18, and many go on to graduate 
from college. I see no reason why bene- 
fits should not be extended to these de- 
serving young people who are pursuing 
knowledge. We have too many high 
school and college dropouts as it is. I 
know from my own experience that there 
is nothing so valuable as a good educa- 
tion. 

I feel that we should do something for 
those age 72 and over who lack the 
requisite number of quarters in covered 
employment to qualify for social security 
benefits. I particularly feel that some- 
thing should be done for those more than 
1 million widows age 72 and over whose 
husbands did not work in covered em- 
ployment. For the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these people, they were born 
too early or we acted too late to bring 
them within the social security system. 
Mr. Chairman, there are 1% million of 
these people. I had hoped that we would 
be able to bring them all within the sys- 
tem. However, the bill falls short of 
this goal in that it reaches only about 
one-third of them. 

I supported this provision to liberalize 
the required quarters of coverage neces- 
sary to qualify for benefits in hope that 
we will act soon to extend benefits to 
those still remaining. 

I also feel it is desirable to reduce the 
age at which widows may qualify for 
benefits from 62 to 60. It is not uncom- 
mon for women to be considerably 
younger than their husbands, say by 4, 
5, or 6 years, and for them to be widowed 
while in their late fifties or early sixties. 
Under present law, although their hus- 
bands may have been age 65 or over and 
retired on social security, they must wait 
until age 62 before they can receive ben- 
efits through their deceased husband’s 
entitlement. This may leave them with 
little or no source of support for a time. 
Lowering the age to 60 will somewhat 
lessen this danger. At the same time, 
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there will be no longrun cost to the 
trust fund as the amount they can elect 
to receive at this earlier age will be re- 
duced actuarially. 

Mr. Chairman, two provisions of this 
bill, however, give me some concern. 
The first is the compulsory coverage of 
self-employed doctors. It would seem 
to me that as long as the medical pro- 
fession prefers to remain outside the so- 
cial security system, this choice is theirs 
and theirs alone to make. This theory 
has prevailed heretofore; namely, that it 
should be up to the group as to whether 
or not they desire coverage. On this ba- 
sis, during the consideration of the 1960 
amendments, the Senate removed the 
House provision extending coverage to 
doctors. 

While the self-employed were first cov- 
ered under the social security amend- 
ments act of 1950 and their coverage was 
broadened and liberalized under the 1954 
and 1956 amendments, self-employed 
doctors were specifically excluded. I am 
fully aware of the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s attempts to cover them but 
here the record speaks for itself—such 
attempts have failed. 

I know of no deluge of requests from 
the medical profession requesting this 
coverage. In fact, my experience has 
been to the contrary. All the doctors 
I have heard from do not want to be 
covered. Where is the evidence that a 
majority of doctors want social security 
coverage? I feel that it is incumbent 
upon those who support this move to 
produce such evidence, particularly in 
light of past developments. I only hope 
that the Senate will act as they did in 
1960 and strike this provision. 

In addition, I have reservations about 
the desirability of including employee 
tips and gratuities for social security 
purposes. 

In the House report accompanying the 
social security amendments of 1958 your 
committee had this to say about the 
coverage of tips: 

Your committee gave serious consideration 
to the question of including in creditable 
Wages the tips that are received by an em- 
ployee directly from the customer even 
though the employer does not require an 
accounting. We are aware that because such 
tips are not now counted toward benefits a 
large number of employees have inadequate 
protection under the system. The average 
wages, without tips, of employees who cus- 
tomarily receive tips are relatively low; their 
benefits reflect only this level of earnings 


rather than the true level of their earnings 
from work. 

There are, however, considerable difficulties 
in determining the amounts of tips to be 
counted and in securing reports of these 
amounts. Your committee considered plans 
relating to the problems involved, but was 
not able, in the time at its disposal, to satisfy 
itself that such plans would be workable on 
A national scale. We have asked the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Department of the Treasury to give fur- 
ther study to this question with a view to 
submitting recommendations on the problem 
to the committee as early as possible. 


I ask, where is the study that HEW 
and Treasury were directed to make? 
Where are their recommendations? I 
did not see them. The committee simply 
took the language of a bill introduced 
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by my colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KeocH], altered it, and in- 
corporated it into the bill we have before 
us today. 

I personally do not feel that this pro- 
posal is workable on a national scale 
and yet, this would seem to be one of the 
criteria laid down by the 1958 House 
report. It is bound to create problems 
for employees and employers alike. 

It was not considered in a public 
hearing. The industries concerned were 
given from one afternoon to the follow- 
ing morning to present their views in 
writing, and then these written views 
were considered behind closed commit- 
tee doors without the benefit of personal 
appearances and the necessary question- 
ing of these industry representatives. 

I feel that this proposal was hastily 
considered and included in the bill, al- 
though I do not, by any means, challenge 
the motives of its authors. Certainly 
their motives were well intended. But 
I certainly hope that the Senate will give 
is a hard seccnd look. The mere fact 
that HEW and Treasury failed to pre- 
sent any study or recommendations to 
the committee would indicate that this 
is a real problem area. 

Mr. Chairman, since this bill comes to 
the floor under a closed rule I am pre- 
cluded, as are my colleagues, from of- 
fering any amendments to delete these 
two provisions. I have taken this time, 
however, to make the record clear as to 
my own position. Because the good in 
this bill outweighs the bad, I will sup- 
port it, but with the above-stated reser- 
vations. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, first let 
me say I think that the committee report 
is excellent, and I would commend this 
to any person who is interested in the 
bill for reading. It is accurately and 
well stated. Indeed, the explanations 
made by the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee have been exemplary. 

I want to call attention, however, to 
the minority views or the separate views 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Urt] and the genlteman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER]. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. Urr] will take the floor to explain 
some of this. We all know the unfor- 
tunate circumstances which prevents the 
gentleman from Texas from participat- 
ing in this debate. 

I also want to say to my colleagues and 
students of the social security system 
that these supplemental views are well 
worth reading, and are accurate. 1t well 
behooves the American Congress to start 
paying attention to these constructive 
critics of this basic system, because our 
society has become committed to the im- 
provement and indeed the stability of 
the social security system. 

Those who would ignore constructive 
criticism are the very ones 1 would sug- 
gest who are going to undermine and are 
undermining the social security system. 
If I had my way this committee report 
on this bill would be worded “The Pay- 
roll Tax Increase Act of 1964,” because 
this is the gist of the problem, the pay- 
roll tax increase. This is a tax act. It 
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comes out of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Itis an increase in the taxes on 
our people. It is an increase in the pay- 
roll tax, which I think most students of 
taxation and economics recognize is the 
most regressive tax we have in our whole 
system of taxes, that is, except for in- 
flation, which is not commonly looked 
upon as a tax but of course actually is 
from an economic standpoint. 

We are here recommending, and I join 
in these recommendations, an increase 
in this Federal payroll tax. Just this 
year, on the advice of some of the stu- 
dents in this country outside of Con- 
gress and people in political science, as 
well as members of our committee who 
have been trying to study these matters, 
we recommended that the Federal income 
tax had reached a point where it was 
undermining economic security and eco- 
nomic stability. Indeed, this was a solid 
case, I felt, so we recommended that we 
had to reduce these rates because of the 
economic damage which was being 
created. 

I think it well behooves us to look at 
the payroll tax to see just how far we 
can go in our society in increasing this 
tax. What are the economic conse- 
quences? I think it is in one sense ap- 
propriate perhaps that again the in- 
creases of social security benefits are 
coming in an election year. Because as 
usual this Committee on Ways and 
Means, your committee, has again come 
forward, and I am very proud of us for 
this, to present the ways and means to 
finance the benefits that we are recom- 
mending be increased and broadened in 
this bill. 

I hope some of the debate this fall be- 
tween the two presidential candidates 
will be around the economic conse- 
quences of increasing the payroll tax. 
President Kennedy campaigned in 1960 
on two basic economic issues, and they 
were real issues: The high rate of un- 
employment, which was 5.6 percent, and 
our deteriorating balance of payments 
and the gold flow. Indeed, these were 
two serious problems, and we all know 
that there has been little or no improve- 
ment in either of these two areas to 
speak about in the past almost 4 years. 
Unemployment is still 5.3 percent. The 
balance of payments is still seriously 
minus. 

Think this through with me. What 
does the payroll tax do toward creating 
new jobs? What does it do when a 
manager has a choice of buying ma- 
chinery or getting more men on the pay- 
roll? There is no question about what 
it does. Of course it is an encourage- 
ment to further automate. This is a tax 
on job creation. 

I want this in context because I hap- 
pen to think a payroll tax is useful and 
is valuable up to a point, but even when 
we use it we must recognize that it has 
this consequence. It is a cost of doing 
business. It is a cost of doing business 
by using jobs as opposed to using 
machinery. 

Our balance of payments is directly 
affected. An increase in the payroll tax 
is a major cost in the production of 
American goods and services which we 
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hope to sell abroad. We do have a good 
balance of trade, of our exports over our 
imports, but as we increase our costs, 
which means increasing the price, we 
run into the discipline of the foreign 
marketplace. 

So this payroll tax has a great bearing 
on the two primary economic problems 
that faced us in 1960 and that still face 
us in 1964, unemployment and a minus 
balance of payments. 

The next point I want to make before 
I go on to the benefits, because I again 
say I am recommending that this bill be 
adopted but before I do so let me speak 
about the first benefit that is contained 
in this bill. 

The first benefit is to increase across 
the board by 5 percent the social secu- 
rity benefit payments that are provided. 

For a number of years, I have stood in 
the well of the House warning my col- 
leagues of the damages that come from 
continued Federal deficit financing. I 
know these warnings have largely fallen 
on deaf ears because one cannot imme- 
diately see the consequences of this con- 
tinued imbalance in our Federal budgets. 
But here is what I say today, gentlemen. 
The reason you have this bill before you 
is because of these continuing deficits 
which have eroded the purchasing power 
of the dollar. That is what the chair- 
man of this committee told you. The 
reason this bill is here is that our older 
people on retirement have had the pur- 
chasing power of their dollar, of the dol- 
lars that they received in social security 
benefits or from any annuity, eroded 
since the last time we tried to catch up 
for them—and my friend, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] was char- 
itable I think in saying the erosion was 
7 percent—I would suggest that the ero- 
sion has been nearer 8 percent. 

Let me ask my colleagues to refer to 
the Recorp tomorrow because there does 
not seem to be great interest on the floor 
at this time on the part of the member- 
ship, but perhaps when they read the 
Recorp or if by some miracle the press 
would ever report anything that is said in 
this regard, perhaps the people of this 
country might pay attention. But for 
the record, let us take the economic in- 
dicators that are published by the Joint 
Economic Committee and prepared by 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. There are two ways that we can 
measure the cost-of-living increase or 
the erosion of the dollar. The best one 
probably, on page 2, is to look in the 
final column there, the implicit price 
deflator for total gross national product. 
In 1958, which was the last year we 
raised the benefits under social security, 
the implicit price deflator was 93.3. In 
the second quarter of 1964, it is 101.6. 
The differential, as you can see, is 8.3. 

Now let us turn to the second eco- 
nomic indicator on page 26 of the indica- 
tor which is the more usual one referred 
to, the Consumer Price Index. In 1958 
it was 100.7. In the last month of 1964 
we have here as of May, it was 107.8. 

So you see what has happened to the 
purchasing power of the dollar and why 
this bill is here. It is because we have 
not been exercising the discipline neces- 
sary to balance our budget in good times 
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let alone in bad times. We just con- 
tinue on the theory that we can spend 
more money than we take in at the 
Federal level and nothing really is going 
to happen. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. In con- 
nection with the discussion of the in- 
creased cost of living, I believe it is 
interesting to note that the Ways and 
Means Committee is now holding hear- 
ings on the matter of excise taxes or sales 
taxes levied by the Federal Government. 
This is in a belief that something ought 
to be done to remove the burden, or at 
least some of the burden. 

Really, what has happened since 1958 
is that by force of inflation we have 
added a 7- to 8-percent sales tax on the 
American people. It is that sales tax 
which results, in a sense, from inflation 
which brings us here for a 5-percent in- 
crease. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is entirely correct. Our sales 
taxes are ad valorem, by and large. 
Therefore, as the costs of goods and serv- 
ices go up the excise taxes go up. 

This sales tax is the second most re- 
gressive tax. 

I ask Members to note what we did. 
First we cut the Federal income taxes, 
because we recognized the economic 
damage they were causing. Now we are 
talking—and thank goodness we are— 
about cutting the excise taxes. Yet we 
have before the House a bill to increase 
the payroll taxes. 

Let me say that this is because we have 
not shown the fiscal discipline necessary. 
Let me say also that President Johnson 
is not presenting an economy program to 
this Congress, he is still presenting a 
budget out of balance in a period of high 
economic activity. 

That is the test. The President merely 
argues, “My budget is only $8 billion out 
of balance, when Kennedy’s was $10 bil- 
lion out of balance.” It is still out of 
balance. It is still creating this tax of 
inflation, which is the rottenest tax of 
them all. This is the context which 
surrounds this issue. 

Yes, we are doing a good job in im- 
proving the equities of the social secur- 
ity system. To the credit of the chair- 
man of the committee and the majority 
members, we are paying for it in this 
bill. 

We come before you to say, “We offer 
only a 5-percent increase. We are not 
allowing the 8-percent erosion of the old 
people’s dollars, but we at least recom- 
mend a 5-percent increase.” 

We also make about six specific im- 
provements, under the bill. Members can 
find those on pages 1 and 2 of the com- 
mittee report. Indeed they are bene- 
ficial, especially because we are coming 
forward with the money to pay for this. 
We can recommend it. 

The burden of my remarks up to date 
has been to alert this Congress and the 
people of this country to the economic 
hazards of using the payroll tax to the 
extent we are. Under the terms of the 
bill it will go up to 9.6 percent of payroll. 
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This is only 0.4 percent away from what 
even the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under this administration, 
Mr. Risicorr, said would endanger the 
social security system itself. He said it 
would endanger it if we went beyond 10 
percent of payroll. So we do not have it 
so easy any more. 

I should like to discuss a little bit, if I 
may, the social security system itself. 
Many speeches have been made on the 
floor of the House since I have been here 
about the social security system having 
proved itself. I warned before, and I 
warn again, that everyone for the first 
20 or 30 years of its existence, could say 
it is going to look good. It is much like 
the old gimmick of chain letters, whereby 
a person sends out letters asking others 
to send in a dollar. Those who are in 
first certainly believe it is a great system, 
because they pay out a dollar and get in 
10, but as the circle widens a different 
picture develops. 

I will say that those who have been 
under social security have paid in $1 and 
got $100. Of course they have thought it 
was good. The people going on social 
security right now will pay in $1 and get 
out $10, so they believe it is good. 

For the next 10 years everyone in this 
room is going to benefit from this type of 
system. 


The test of social security always has 
been with respect to what will happen in 
the next 30 years. This system will not 
mature for 90 years. This system must 
be kept intact and it must be kept re- 
sponsible. 

Yes, you have heard it is fiscally sol- 
vent. That is true, but it is on the as- 
sumptions which the actuarial people 
are given—and they are good people— 
in the Social Security Administration. 
They state it is on the assumptions given 
to them that they have been asked to 
make the judgment. However, we have 
a responsibility to look at those assump- 
tions to see indeed how reliable they 
are and if there is something in the sys- 
tem which may be seeds of destruction. 
If there are, it is important that we pull 
them out if we can, because indeed 1 
happen to think we can do it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will, briefly. 

Mr. DENT. I wanted to get into your 
discussion because I have a great deal of 
respect for your great study and ability 
in the matter of the economics involved 
in our Government. However, is it not 
true that there is a basic difference be- 
tween a fiscally responsible insurance 
plan and one that has the aspect of so- 
cial insurance in it? So, therefore, how 
can you relate this to the problem of fis- 
cal responsibility when we know that if 
we did not have this, the deficit on the 
part of the Government might be even 
greater because we have some 20 mil- 
lion people who are being taken care of 
under a social security program that 
might in every respect be direct objects 
of charity on the part of the Government 
itself? 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a good point, but the gentleman is 
emphasizing the point that we all see and 
the point that everyone has been talking 
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about—the good things about social se- 
curity. Indeed the gentleman is right, but 
these have to be balanced off. The 
points that I am stressing now are so 
little stressed. I am simply saying that 
if this system is to survive, we have to 
deal with the hard realities that will 
preserve this kind of fiscal integrity. 
However, you are absolutely right. 

There are these benefits. These people, 
but for social security, would not have 
the earnings and the purchasing capacity 
and would not be buying goods and serv- 
ices and would not be creating the jobs 
that this kind of purchasing power does 
create. Oh, yes, that is perfectly sound. 
So bear with me while I point out the 
other side of the ledger so that we can 
preserve this system. 

One of the things—and I know this is 
not in the committee report, although I 
still commend this report as excellent— 
one of the things not in the report but 
which was brought out throughout our 
executive sessions when we were talking 
about the fiscal solvency and the integ- 
rity of this system was the fact that the 
benefit payments—and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania might listen to this 
if he would—the fact that the benefit 
payments annually in ratio to the trust 
fund backing up the social security 
should be a ratio of not less than 1 to 
4. This is the way this system was con- 
ceived. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman has to 
admit, though, that the only way you 
could have that ratio remain in relation- 
ship to the thinking that created this pro- 
gram is that you would have to have a 
static economy. When you have an in- 
creasing economy and you have persons 
who are enjoying a static income, then 
you have the question of raising their in- 
come in order to meet the increased cost 
of living. It does not always match up. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I am directing the 
gentleman’s attention to the 4 to 1 ratio 
which, of course, remains static as both 
factors go up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues and those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the in- 
dicators put out by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on a 
monthly basis. These are very valuable 
statistics. I happen to be reading from 
the May 1964 monthly report on page 35. 
There you will find the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. You will 
find there in that breakdown the tax con- 
tributions and the trust fund at the end 
of each year, and one will also find the 
annual benefit payments. If you will 
look at that, you will see that the last 
year in which we had a 4 to 1 ratio or 
close to it was in 1955, where the benefit 
payments were $4,968 million and the 
trust fund was $21,663 million. 

You can follow this table down. Let us 
take the year 1960. In that year this 
ratio had declined from 4 to 1 to 2 to 1. 
The benefit payments had increased to 
$10,674 million and the trust fund had 
declined to $20,324 million. 
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Now let us take the figures for 1963. 
The benefit payments go up to $14,216 
million and the trust fund declined to 
$18,480 million, barely more than a 1-to-1 
ratio. And the year 1964 will show a 
further decline in the ratio. This is the 
serious factor in this business plus the 
questionable assumptions on which the 
actuarial computations have been made. 
These points are set out in the minority 
views of the two gentlemen to whom I 
referred, the gentleman from California 
Mr. Urr] and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ALGER1—the assumptions on which 
the social security system is viewed as 
actuarially sound. 

Finally—and I am going to conclude on 
this; and this becomes a political issue 
and I hope it will this fall —Senator 
GOLDWATER has been chided for recom- 
mending that the social security system 
be made optional. Back in 1954 I intro- 
duced my first bill to make the social se- 
curity system optional or voluntary as 
the way to save it, the way to preserve it, 
not the way to destroy it. I reintroduced 
the bill in this Congress again. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 
2, pages 1581-1582, I comment on the 
bill as I again introduced it, and when we 
go back into the House I am going to ask 
unanimous consent that these remarks 
be included in the Recorp at the end of 
my remarks. Iam also going to ask that 
some of the reference material be in- 
cluded. And I am going to read this: 
“Two years ago“ this is from my Janu- 
ary speech—“I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 3, pages 
3292-3294, a speech which I made: ‘Poli- 
tics Can Destroy Social Security.“ 

I will put this speech in the RECORD 
again because this is the base for Senator 
GOLDWATER's recommendations that the 
social security system, in order to save it, 
not to destroy it—in order to save it, 
must be amended and modified. Iknow 
that the press fail to report these things, 
but I think in the campaign this fall, 
thank goodness, these issues are going to 
be brought out to the people; the issue 
of how we can preserve the social secur- 
ity system. 

I want to say that I think we can pre- 
serve it. For the very reasons that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was point- 
ing out we must preserve these benefits in 
the social security system, they are bene- 
fits and real benefits—there are many 
very desirable things about the social 
security system. Whatever we would 
have started on a different system back 
in 1937 is not the question any more. We 
have got it. The question now is, How do 
we improve it and how do we insure and 
make it sound? Isay that the way to do 
it is listen to the constructive critics, 
those who are trying to suggest methods 
by which this system can be improved. 

My concluding remarks are again that 
this bill does improve the system. We 
improve it fiscally, as to its soundness. 
If it is questionable, now this bill makes 
it a little better. The dangers I have 
pointed out lie in the area of the eco- 
nomic impact of the increased payroll 
tax. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Am I to 
understand the gentleman to say that the 
voluntary system, the bill that he intro- 
duced in 1955—— 

Mr. CURTIS. And reintroduced last 
year. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And rein- 
troduced last year, is the social security 
plan of Senator GoLDWATER? 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, I should not put 
those words in his mouth, but I will say 
this: It is a voluntary plan or an optional 
plan, and I am sure this is the kind of 
thinking to which Senator GoLDWATER 
was referring; yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There has 
been a great deal said in the press that 
probably Senator GOLDWATER was mis- 
quoted in his statement concerning this 
matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. They distorted what he 
said when they said he was trying to 
wreck the social security system. In some 
instances it was a deliberate misquote. 
It is about time that the press started re- 
porting the details of what is being said, 
because no one is trying to wreck the so- 
cial security system. 

Hereafter follows the two items re- 
ferred to in my remarks: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Jan. 31, 1963] 


OPTIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Mr. Curtis (at the request of Mr. BATTIN) 
was given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Speaker, I have today in- 
troduced legislation which would make it 
possible for Americans to choose, in plan- 
ning their retirement future, whether they 
shall be covered by social security or a quali- 
fied private benefit plan. This bill is offered 
in no sense to undermine social security, but 
rather to improve the opportunities for our 
people to get the best plan for their money 
in preparing for their retirement. 

At present, the social security system is a 
young one. Maturity for it will not be 
reached until we have had three generations 
of workers covered during their entire pro- 
ductive lives by social security and until it 
has had the opportunity of meeting all of 
the challenges of our economic cycles. The 
amendment which I have offered will help 
social security meet these challenges and 
grow into a sound program upon which the 
retirement future of our people can be based. 

Two years ago I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 3, pages 
3292-3294, a speech which I made, “Politics 
Can Destroy Social Security” in which I out- 
lined the threats to our social security system 
from a failure to recognize its inherent char- 
acteristics and limitations. This bill is de- 
signed to prevent the system’s very possible 
destruction by preserving its integrity for 
those who are counting upon it and by creat- 
ing a better awareness of its true nature. 
Quite often social security is spoken of as 
insurance—indeed, the most important part 
of the system is entitled old age, survivors, 
and disability insurance—but it is not insur- 
ance in the common or legal meaning of this 
word. It is a share-in-the-wealth plan. My 
purpose today is not to discuss the concept of 
sharing the wealth, that debate can await 
another day. What I hope to accomplish 
through the introduction of this bill and dis- 
cussion of it is a better understanding of 
social security so that it may achieve the pur- 
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poses for which it was designed and meet the 
needs which exist for it in our society. 

As to the details of the bill itself, social 
security would remain mandatory for those 
who had not entered a qualified private ben- 
efit program. Thus we would not permit one 
to ignore his future, but we would permit 
each individual to weigh which path toward 
retirement security is best for him in the 
range of qualified plans. 

I believe serious consideration of this pro- 
posal would be profitable both in saving our 
social security system and in permitting a 
sound basis for the retirement life of all of 
our citizens. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 6, 
1961] 


PoLrrics CAN DESTROY SOCIAL SECURITY 


Two basic points must be kept in mind in 
any public discussion of the OASDI (old-age 
security and disability insurance) program. 

(1) The program is only 24 years old. It 
will not reach full maturity until the year 
2026 when three generations have passed and 
it is 90 years old. It follows, therefore, that 
no one can say at this stage whether or not 
the program has been a success. It can be 
asserted with some justification that the sys- 
tem has provided a better method for Gov- 
ernment to finance the years of retirement 
for our indigent citizens than the old-age 
assistance program of the States, which uti- 
lize the need’s test and require the social 
workers to budget the elder citizen, just as 
the old-age assistance program was an im- 
provement over the county or State poor 
farm. 

This does not mean that the program 
might not turn out to be a complete success. 
An examination of the first 24 years of the 
program's existence should reveal only 
whether it is basically sound enough to war- 
rant its being kept alive awhile longer. 

Many premature statements are being made 
by casual observers that the program has 
proved successful simply because it has not 
broken down during its childhood and youth. 
If the general public were to adopt this pre- 
mature Judgment, damage and ultimate de- 
struction of the system might follow. If 
these statements as time goes on prove not 
to be true, they will have prevented action 
to correct errors that honest constructive 
criticism might have called to our atten- 
tion. 

The second basic point I wish to make is 
that whether the social security system is 
sound or not, the fact remains that the bulk 
of the people in our society are relying upon 
it as a base for a part of their retirement 
programs. The people have been taught that 
the OASDI system is an “insurance” program 
even though it is not. Indeed, the subter- 
fuge went so far that in 1940 the Social Se- 
curity Act was amended to include the word 
“insurance” in the title of the program. It 
is certainly wrong to call a program an in- 
surance program where the past beneficiaries 
have received $100 for each $1 they paid in 
premiums, and the beneficiaries presently 
receiving benefits are averaging about $10 
of benefits for every dollar they and their 
employers paid in social security tax, Fur- 
thermore, unlike private insurance pro- 
grams or pension programs, including civil 
service retirement programs and the rail- 
road retirement program the OASDI does not 
constitute a contract which the beneficiary 
can enforce in a court of law against the 
Federal Government. The social security 
beneficiary has no enforcible legal right. 
What one Congress has given, another Con- 
gress can take away. The basic protection 
of the social security beneficiary lies in the 
political realities of life. Congress is going 
to be quite circumspect in taking away rights 
which the voters have been led to believe 
they possess. 
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However, with the bulk of our people rely- 
ing upon the soundness of the social secu- 
rity system for their retirement, it is equally 
wrong for critics of the system to allege that 
it is insolvent or broke simply because it is 
in a state of maturing. Furthermore, any 
criticism which by its nature might destroy 
the confidence of the people in the system 
should be closely connected with affirmative 
proposals, if at all possible, to correct the 
errors. Certainly there should be proposals 
which would minimize the damage that will 
ensue to our people if the system proves out 
to be as unsound as some critics allege it 
to be. 

I believe we can and should approach the 
social security system in a constructive man- 
ner to determine whether, after going one- 
fourth of the way toward maturity, it has 
revealed any basic structural flaws. We 
should agree to improve the system where 
we can if the flaws prove not to be basic and 
to minimize the damage if we have been 
pursuing a fundamentally unsound program. 

An avoidance of public discussion or a 
negative approach in public discussion can 
destroy the social security system. Political 
discussion to date has not been healthy from 
either standpoint and a system that might 
still be saved is being doomed by the very 
people who claim to support it. Further- 
more, the method of political discussion of 
the social security system has been such 
that the objective of the social security sys- 
tem, to assist people to finance the years of 
their retirement from the labor market, is 
being damaged. If the system is fundamen- 
tally unsound, for the sake of the retirement 
program of our people, the system should be 
abandoned as soon as possible and a sound 
system set up in its stead; if the system only 
needs some good correction and patching, 
the failure to apply the light of constructive 
criticism to it to reveal the flaws damages 
the retirement program of our people. 

In my judgment, the basic concept of the 
social security insurance system is sound. 
It is a preferable way to meet the problems 
of the indigent aged than the old-age assist- 
ance program which require the needs test 
and budgeting for the recipients. Further- 
more, the social security insurance system 
operates on the basis of prepayment for re- 
tirement and insurance protection of a sort 
for dependents. The extension of the system 
to cover the risk of loss of earning power 
from total disability is likewise a basically 
sound concept. I think it is sound to make 
the system a cost of doing business as the 
use of the payroll tax to raise the necessary 
revenues does, 

However, the system got off the track 
early in its conception. Instead of relating 
the objectives of social security to protecting 
against indigency, and handling the problem 
of indigency, the program was extended to 
cover large portions of our society where 
the problem of indigency is not and has 
never been present. It is interesting to 
note how the coverage of people to be in- 
cluded in social security has progressed. It 
has not progressed along the line of a philos- 
ophy relating the program to those who 
might become indigent. It has followed a 
course of pure expediency. What groups 
could be fitted into the program with a min- 
imum of administrative and political difficul- 
ties were voted in by the Congress. Groups 
were excluded merely because of political ac- 
tion on their part and groups were included 
because of political activity on their part. 
Groups were excluded because of administra- 
tive difficulties, and groups were included 
because there were no administrative diffi- 
culties, 

The act, as originally written, sought to get 
around the Supreme Court decisions which 
declared special and earmarked Federal taxes 
unconstitutional. This was done through 
the fiction of saying the social security bene- 
fits were unrelated to the payroll tax. The 
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proceeds from the payroll tax were directed 
to go into the general treasury and were not 
specifically earmarked. It has been years 
since anyone has paid any attention to the 
original fiction that the social security tax 
was not a special tax, and so unconstitution- 
al. I mention this only to demonstrate fur- 
ther the lack of philosophy contained in the 
original concept of the act, and the constant 
resort to expediency as it has developed. 

I am satisfied an examination of the social 
security program as it exists after 24 years 
of growth reveals that it does contain within 
it the seeds of destruction. Yet I believe 
that those seeds can be successfully plucked 
out and the system made sound and whole 
so that it can be developed to a successful 
maturity. In 1954 I introduced an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act and made a 
speech for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to ex- 
plain the importance of it, This proposed 
amendment was to pluck out the seeds of 
destruction in the system. Also, this amend- 
ment was to make the social security system 
conform to our Constitution and our basic 
ideas of the place and function of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

The amendment which I reintroduced each 
Congress provides that any person who de- 
sires can take out his own retirement and 
dependency protection program. If ad- 
judged by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to provide the equivalent benefits to the 
social security system he may remove him- 
self from the social security program. This 
person and his employer then would escape 
the social security tax. The retirement and 
dependency protection program in lieu of 
social security, however, would require that 
if the person dropped it, the equivalent 
amount of social security tax that the per- 
son and his employer would have been pay- 
ing into the social security fund, with inter- 
est, would be paid into the social security 
fund out of the cash value of the abandoned 
program. The person would then go under 
social security and stay there unless he later 
wanted to take out another qualified private 
program of his own. 

The criticism against this amendment has 
been this: What fool would take out such a 
policy? No private retirement program can 
provide what social security provides for the 
same cost. This may be true today and this 
probably will remain true for a few more 
years. However, as the social security sys- 
tem matures, the picture changes rapidly. 
In 1980 for example the young employee who 
starts paying social security tax will find 
that he and his employer will pay a heavy 
premium for the next 45 years, until he 
reaches 65, and can start drawing his bene- 
fits, and the total amount will be more than 
he can anticipate will be paid to him in 
benefits. It is at this point that persons 
will not be such fools to take out their own 
private programs in lieu of social security. 

But what difference does it make if we pro- 
vide now the option for “fools” who might 
want to provide for their own retirement and 
not be in a governmental program? These 
people will be taking care of their own retire- 
ment and will not become a charge on society 
later in their life. Furthermore, the social 
security system presently will benefit from 
their withdrawal from the program because 
at this time they pay in much less than they 
can anticipate drawing out. 

Why the opposition to my amendment? 
Is it just casual or is it fundamental opposi- 
tion? I am afraid that it is fundamental 
opposition. The question arises whether 
those who originally conceived and developed 
the OASDI program to date sought to set up 
a system to solve a social security problem 
or whether their purpose has been to use a 
social problem, indigency, or possible indi- 
gency, as a vehicle to socialize the retirement 
programs of all of our citizens. The result 
of any socialized program like this increases 
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the power and authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I will return to this question 
later. 

Let me first turn to an analysis of some 
of the fiscal aspects of the present social se- 
curity system wherein lie the seeds of de- 
struction. The solvency of the social se- 
curity system has been based upon a series 
of concepts. First, an actuarial system that 
is based upon the identification and limita- 
tion of the people who will receive social 
security benefits. The system is an insur- 
ance against loss of earning power through 
loss of wages received from employment. 
It has no relation to loss of income derived 
from other sources, such as inheritance, sav- 
ings, and investments. The $1,200 a year 
limitation on income a beneficiary may re- 
ceive from salaries or wages, modified some- 
what by the 1960 amendments to the social 
security law, is an example of the criteria 
to which the actuarial system relates. Any 
liberalization of the limitations upon which 
the actuarial tabulations are based, of 
course, throws the social security fund out 
of balance. The actuarial estimates made 
from time to time by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration both as to increasing benefits 
and liberalizing limitations have been good 
and honest I am pleased to state. 

The second concept upon which the fiscal 
soundness of the social security system is 
based is speculative and questionable. It 
presupposes an expanding population. We 
have been quite fortunate in the population 
increases which have occurred in the past 
24 years. However, any leveling off of popu- 
lation increase can spell real trouble for the 
social security system. 

The third concept is likewise speculative 
and not so sound. It presupposes an ex- 
panding economy. A review of what hap- 
pened to the social security fund during the 
slight recessions since World War II demon- 
strates the insecurity of the expanding econ- 
omy concepts. I hope we will never experi- 
ence again a depression like that of the 
1930's; however, a projection of a depression 
the size of that we experienced in the 1930’s 
into the actuarial estimates for the social se- 
curity system would spell disaster and cer- 
tainly calls for sober thinking. 

The fourth concept is exceedingly infirm, 
This concept presupposes Congress by law 
will from time to time increase the social 
security tax rate according to a specific 
schedule. The experience of the past, where 
many Congresses have failed to increase the 
tax rate as scheduled and where Congresses 
have increased the benefits and liberalized 
the concepts upon which the actuarial fig- 
ures were based, leads any thoughtful per- 
son to question how many Congresses in the 
future are going to face up to the difficult 
task of increasing social security tax rates. 
This becomes particularly questionable as 
the rates reach higher levels. Even today 
people are beginning to look at the social 
security tax rates with some seriousness. I 
know from personal experience the difficulty 
those of us on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have had in the past few years in 
making the principle of increasing taxes in 
accordance with schedules and to meet in- 
creased benefits stick. The demagogs have 
it all over us in appealing to the people on 
this score. They love the people, they say, 
and it is only mossbacks that prevent the 
people from getting the benefits to which 
their needs entitle them. How long can the 
line be held now is a crucial question, let 
alone for the future. 

The social security system received an un- 
expected boost in its solvency picture from 
the impact of the post-World War II infla- 
tion. I trust that we will not look in the 
future to this kind of boost. It is illusionary 
in the long run. This same inflation took 
a big bite out of the hides of our older peo- 
ple who were on social security, pensions, 
and other fixed incomes. Inflation, by in- 
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creasing the dollar amounts of wages and 
salaries, put the bulk of the people under 
social security into the full base wage bracket 
to which the social security tax applied. In 
order to relieve one damaging impact of 
infiation on the social security system—that 
of minimizing the spreading of benefits to 
reflect differences in wages, the promoters of 
the social security system argued for in- 
creasing the base salary or wage upon which 
the social security tax was levied. The re- 
sult is that today the tax is levied on the 
first $4,800 of wages. 

In the process of increasing the base upon 
which the tax is levied, the Social Security 
Administration found a technique which as- 
sisted in making the program more solvent. 
The amount of benefits received from the 
tax on the first thousand is more than the 
benefits received on the same tax paid on 
the last thousand. Therefore, increase the 
amount of wages upon which the tax is levied 
and the income-expenditure ratio improves. 
In other words, built into the social security 
system is the seed of a graduated tax where 
the higher income groups pay more tax for 
less proportionate benefits than the lower 
groups. This is a more tangible reason why 
my proposed amendment is being fought by 
the Social Security Administration. The ad- 
ministration counts not only upon the pres- 
ent graduated feature in the social security 
tax to keep it solvent, but would like to 
increase the base further and provide more 
graduation in the tax rate. Incidentally, 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT introduced a 
bill to make the wage base $10,000 last Con- 
gress. Though this move failed there is no 
doubt the Social Security Administration 
counts on further graduation to assist in 
keeping the program solvent. 

It is true that a complete graduation of the 
social security tax to make it more like the 
Federal income tax by basing it upon ability 
to pay, rather than upon “insurance” where 
everyone gets the same benefits for the same 
premium, can be the salvation of the system. 
I suspect, indeed, that this is where its orig- 
inal promoters look for salvation. In that 
event, however, the play will then be fully 
out in the open and all the original fiction 
which was used to get the program installed 
will be abandoned. It will not be insurance. 
It does not relate to the indigent. The pro- 
gram will then be what I am now convinced 
its original promoters planned and hoped it 
would be, an open, unashamed socialization 
of the retirement programs of our people. 

If there were no other good way to see 
that our people had adequate and good re- 
tirement programs, I might be willing to go 
to the Federal Government to establish these 
programs. This hardly is the case. Quite 
the contrary, the retirement programs being 
set up in the private sector of our society 
exceed in goodness, and in flexibility any 
Federal program, including civil service re- 
tirement, which at one time was definitely a 
leader in the field. 

I conclude my remarks with a reference 
to my earlier warning. Even though the 
social security program is now being un- 
masked for what it is—the base upon which 
it was inaugurated still must, and should be, 
retained. Government has a legitimate con- 
cern about our people, when retired, being 
able to live out their lives in comfort and 
dignity. The poor farm was a rotten system 
for caring for those who, for reasons un- 
necessary to consider here, many times as a 
result of forces beyond their control, had not 
provided for themselves. The State old-age 
assistance programs were an improvement 
over the poor farm system. The social se- 
curity insurance concept is a vast improve- 
ment over the OAA program which, in time, 
it will eliminate. 

Furthermore, the Federal Government has 
already been in the picture for 24 years, and 
the bulk of our citizens are relying upon the 
solvency of the social security program in 
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their present retirement plans. We cannot 
permit the errors of the system to damage 
their plans. I believe a gradual move to 
get the system back to the indigent or those 
who might become indigent is the correct 
way to proceed. As we get the program back 
to the less than 5 percent in our society 
who might fall into this category and free 
the 95 percent who have not needed and 
will not need Government help, if they are 
freed so they can do their own providing and 
planning, we will have a system that we can 
handle adequately and with reasonable ease. 
My amendment will accomplish this 
objective. 

The social security fund, as the present 
system matures, will have to be increased to 
50 or 60 billions of dollars. That is entirely 
too large a sum to be left in sterile invest- 
ment, which investment in Government 
bonds essentially is. The retirement funds 
of our people ought to be invested in the 
growth of our economy. This can be done 
through private programs and should never 
be done through Government programs. But 
don’t think the Socialists are not looking at 
this point with scheming eyes. Already 
there have been proposals that the social 
security funds be invested in public works 
bonds. These proposals are based upon the 
logic that the funds for the retirement of 
our people should not be sterile. But what 
will the Government moving into the in- 
vestment field in this fashion lead to? The 
answer to this question, if not the answer 
to the other question I have posed, should 
make everyone in our society wake up to 
the realization that government of, by, and 
for the people along with the private enter- 
prise system is meeting some of its greatest 
tests today. Have we indeed lost faith in 
the basic concepts that have brought this 
society of ours to the highest point of 
achievement reached by any society in his- 
tory? Faith in the individual in the field 
of economics which spells out the private 
enterprise system. Faith in the individual in 
the field of government which spells out 
the representative system of government. 
Have we indeed lost that faith? 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support for the measure 
before us. It is readily apparent that 
revisions and liberalizations of the insur- 
ance system are in order. It is important 
to realize that the last broad adjustments 
were enacted in 1958, and certainly de- 
velopments in the economy since then 
justify further alterations in the law. 

There are a number of significant 
changes proposed in H.R. 11865, and I 
do not intend to review them in detail 
here. I do support each of the provisions 
as necessary and justified. 

Nonetheless, in my own proposed leg- 
islation, I call for a 10-percent increase 
in benefits with an appropriate contribu- 
tion change. It is my feeling that the 
benefit base would become more realistic 
and would be alined more substantially 
with economic factors if a 10-percent 
increase were adopted, rather than the 
5-percent increase covered in this bill. 

It must be remembered that the aged 
constitute a very high percentage of 
those in this country who are categorized 
as poor. In addition, the overwhelming 
majority live on fixed incomes and hence 
the inflation and cost of living elements 
are far more keenly felt. We are all 
aware that social security benefits can 
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hardly amount to a livable income. I 
continue to believe that a 10-percent in- 
crease would be more appropriately at- 
tuned to the economic realities of today 
and tomorrow. But this legislation, with 
its provision for a 5-percent increase, 
commendably recognizes the need to 
boost the benefits and I trust it will serve 
as the first step toward a broader in- 
crease at the next session of Congress. 

H.R. 11865 does also accomplish a 
great deal in other areas. I was partic- 
ularly encouraged that the bill authorizes 
continuance of a child’s benefits after 
attaining the age of 18 in a case where 
the child pursues his education on a full 
time basis. I was privileged to introduce 
H.R. 11155 providing for this important 
and eminently justified revision. De- 
pendents remain as such after age 18 
if they pursue their education, and H.R. 
11865 recognizes this. The dependent 
child should not be handicapped or pre- 
vented from attending high school, col- 
lege or vocational school because he is 
unable to receive the normal parental 
support. 

At the same time, I am wholehearted- 
ly in favor of the provision which per- 
mits a widow reaching the age of 60 to 
begin drawing limited benefits. It is 
estimated that approximately 180,000 
persons would become eligible for such 
payments at the present time. My own 
measure, H.R. 11722, calls for full re- 
tirement benefits for widows aged 60, 
and although I continue to believe that 
this more liberal provision is necessary 
and justified, the bill before us goes a 
long way toward the objective. 

Additionally, an important section of 
H.R. 11865 provides that employees’ 
tips shall be included as wages for social 
security purposes. This corrects a very 
serious inequity in the law. 

A large group of employees, chiefly 
waiters, have had their tips subject to 
the income tax and yet, because this 
source of income is not accountable for 
social security purposes, these employees 
have received only the lowest retirement 
benefits. The wages which most hotel 
and restaurant employees receive are 
comparatively low precisely because tips 
are recognized as part of their salary. 
To base social security entitlements only 
upon the employee’s base salary is a 
cruel and utterly fictitious criteria, since 
everyone knows that tips form a substan- 
tial portion of the employee’s real in- 
come. This correcting provision of H.R. 
11865 was the aim of my own legislation 
which I introduced along with several 
colleagues. I support it fervently as a 
primary rectification of current law. 

Let it not be said, however, that H.R. 
11865 can substitute for the overwhelm- 
ing need of a system of health care for 
our elderly citizens. In my estimation 
this constitutes one of the prime objec- 
tives of our society. I shall continue to 
press for this necessary legislation at 
every turn, legislation which every day 
and month becomes more urgent. I am 
confident that a majority of the Con- 
gress will grasp this issue in the near 
future and take positive action. We 
have for too long witnessed the growing 
inadequacy and the yawning vacuum of 
decent and affordable health care for 
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over 18 million people who, more than 
any other age bracket, are caught in the 
squeeze of steadily increasing medical 
costs and the need for proper care. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 11865 
and urge its passage by the House. The 
measure does accomplish a great deal 
and I deeply hope that it will receive the 
overwhelming support of our member- 
ship. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, 1 yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. CLANCY]. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
passage of the proposed Social Security 
Amendments of 1964, as set forth in H.R. 
11865, to improve the benefit and cover- 
age provisions and the financing struc- 
ture of the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system. 

I believe the general increase in OASDI 
benefits proposed by this bill is justified 
at this time because of wage, price, and 
other changes in the economy that have 
taken place since the last general in- 
crease enacted in 1958. 

Those beneficiaries who rely upon the 
OASDI checks as their major or sole 
source of support—and the majority of 
them do—are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to pay for their simple and basic 
needs. 

I recognize that the benefits available 
under the program do not constitute a 
complete substitute for individual sav- 
ings and private retirement and insur- 
ance programs. Nevertheless, the bene- 
fits must be high enough to provide an 
adequate floor of protection. 

We have been assured by the commit- 
tee that great care has been exercised to 
insure that the system will remain ac- 
tuarially sound and as self-supporting 
as possible. By raising the earnings base 
and increasing the tax schedule, the costs 
of the benefit and other liberalizations 
in the bill should be absorbed. 

I am particularly pleased by the pro- 
posal to continue payment of child’s in- 
surance benefits to children attending 
school or college until they reach the 
age of 22. This provision should give 
many young people the opportunity to 
complete a 4-year college course and thus 
be better equipped to obtain desirable 
employment. It is expected that approx- 
imately 275,000 children will benefit from 
this new provision. 

In 1961 I supported the social security 
amendments which increased minimum 
benefits for retired workers, permitted 
men to draw reduced benefits at the age 
of 62, and liberalized eligibility require- 
ments and ceiling on retirement earnings. 
I am now pleased to lend my support to 
the amendments under consideration to- 
day. They are all clearly justified in 
equity and decency and should permit 
the more than 20 million beneficiaries 
of the program to enjoy minimum stand- 
ards of health and comfort. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
state for the Recor that I have received 
a great many letters from doctors of 
medicine in opposition to their being 
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forced to come under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system. 

Also, the firemen in my district, and 
employees of the municipal fire depart- 
ments who have their own retirement 
system have expressed strong opposition 
to being forced to come under the Social 
Security Act if a majority under their 
retirement system so elect. Under the 
bill the decision would be optional. 

Yet, Members of the House who would 
like to amend H.R. 11865, as I might, to 
remove one or both of these two groups 
from coverage under the bill are helpless. 
We cannot offer any amendments and 
must either vote against the entire bill 
or accept these provisions which we op- 
pose. 

Personally, I can only express my 
strong resentment that amendments are 
not allowed under today’s procedure. 
However, I am hopeful that the situa- 
tion will be different in the Senate. 
There the rules of procedure will be dif- 
ferent. So if doctors or firefighters or 
both are eliminated by the Senate, I 
would do my utmost to have this House 
vote on the revised Senate bill instead of 
the one we are considering this after- 
noon. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks prior to the vote on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no member of this committee for whom 
I have a higher regard for his diligence 
and his hard work than I have for the 
very distinguished and affable gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

I am sure he would not mind if I 
called to the attention of the committee 
the fact that this pending bill actually 
reduces the schedule of taxes provided in 
existing law for all years, except 1965, 
until we get to 1971, and then it provides 
for an increase of .175 on the part of the 
employer and the employee. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would say to the 
gentleman from Missouri, without mean- 
ing to engage in any lengthy colloquy, 
that if we were to change the title of the 
bill, it might more accurately be called 
a “payroll tax reduction act.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the gentleman 
yield to me, please? 

Mr. KEOGH. Well, I will in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Just at this point. 

Mr. KEOGH. I shall in a moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, the gentleman 
knows that when we increase the base 
to $5,400—— 

Mr. KEOGH, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman in a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the provi- 
sions which are contained in the pend- 
ing bill because some of them, of course, 
are much needed improvements in the 
system, not only with regard to the scale 
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of benefits but with respect to coverage 
and financing. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly 
pleased that the bill will extend or im- 
prove coverage for over 1 million work- 
ers and their families who receive wages 
in the form of tips and gratuities. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am informed 
that the responsible spokesmen for the 
largest group of employers of service em- 
ployees are in session now, attempting 
to come up with a formula that I trust 
will be acceptable to the appropriate 
committee in the other body and will be 
accepted by the conferees on the part 
of the House, which formula was re- 
ferred to by the distinguished gentleman 
from California, and which if adopted 
will serve the purpose of benefiting those 
employees and materially reducing any 
administrative burdens of their em- 
ployers. 

Mr, Chairman, this provision alone 
with reference to the inclusion of serv- 
ice employees of the country would in 
my opinion justify support of the pend- 
ing bill. There are other highly laud- 
able provisions such as the 5-percent 
benefit increase which will inure to 20 
million beneficiaries. Also the bill ex- 
tends a child's benefits to age 22 while 
in school, and includes the reduction in 
the retirement age for widows to age 60, 
and contains other coverages and bene- 
fit provisions that are most meritorious. 

However, Mr. Chairman, it is a source 
of deep regret to me that there are two 
very important areas which the commit- 
tee bill does not touch but which should 
have been included in the legislation. 

MEDICAL CARE 


When the Committee on Ways and 
Means announced toward the end of last 
year that we would again take under con- 
sideration the increasingly urgent prob- 
lem of financing needed health care for 
our older citizens, no one could have 
been more pleased than I, and certainly 
no one more confident than I, that the 
solution to the problem would be found 
in the principle of hospital insurance for 
the aged through social security. No one 
could have been more disappointed than 
I when the committee reached the de- 
cision not to include the proposed hospi- 
tal insurance provision in this bill. 

However laudable the benefit increase 
contained in this bill may be—and it is 
highly laudable and commendable—such 
a provision does not solve the problem, 
ever becoming more urgent, of how our 
older people are to finance needed health 
care. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem of financ- 
ing the health care needs of our aged 
citizens will not go away. It will not dis- 
appear. It will not diminish. On the 
contrary, the problem becomes more 
urgent and pressing as time goes by. 

There are some who assert that avail- 
able evidence suggests that we can de- 
pend on private health insurance and 
prepayment plans such as Blue Cross to 
assume the responsibility for solving this 
problem. It seems clear to me that the 
available evidence reflects just the op- 
posite, and the reasons are patently 
clear. The aged are a high risk group 
because of their high health costs. De- 
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spite the efforts of the private insurance 
industry over the past few years to de- 
sign plans for the aged that provide more 
adequate protection than has been avail- 
able in the past, and at a price they can 
afford, the dilemma created by high 
health costs and low incomes in old age 
has not and cannot be solved by any 
plan that puts the full costs on the aged 
and undertakes to cover those costs 
through premiums that must be paid in 
old age. We have recently seen clear evi- 
dence of the difficulties faced by some 
private insurance companies in their at- 
tempts to reach this high risk group. 
Plans which were offered several years 
ago have had to be modified to reduce 
the benefits and to increase the premi- 
ums. It is a matter of public record that 
this high risk, high cost, group has pulled 
up the costs for entire communities un- 
der the Blue Cross-Blue Shield type cov- 
erage. It is a matter of public record 
that Blue Cross plans in many areas are 
facing increasingly difficult financing 
problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that it is a 
matter of deep regret that the pending 
eee does not face up to this prob- 
em. 

FEDFRAL EMPLOYEES 

A second area which the bill does not 
touch and which causes me concern is 
the failure to extend social security cov- 
erage to the largest single group of 
workers who do not now have social se- 
curity protection—the more than 2 mil- 
lion civilian employees of the Federal 
Government. 

I regret that this legislation does not 
face up to this problem. It is likewise 
a matter of concern to me that the De- 
partment of HEW and the other depart- 
ments of the Government have not 
agreed on a plan of action which they 
could recommend to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Congress, and 
which we could approve. No less than 
4 years ago, in connection with the Social 
Security Amendments of 1960, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in its report 
urged that the appropriate Federal 
agencies concerned accelerate their ef- 
forts in finding a workable and sound 
solution to this problem and required 
that they submit a report to the Con- 
gress “at the earliest opportunity.” Mr. 
Chairman, that was 4 years ago, and no 
report has as yet been forthcoming. I 
had raised the question along with many 
other Members in the executive sessions 
that led to the 1960 amendments as I 
had also done on several past occasions, 
notably in connection with the 1958 
amendments. I again raised the ques- 
tion in 1961 and 1962. I cannot under- 
stand why, after all these years, the ap- 
propriate executive agencies cannot 
bring to us a plan which they can ap- 
prove—and on which they might seek 
our approval. 

I am not sure that all Members realize 
the seriousness of the problem which for 
years has confronted many Federal 
workers as a result of their lack of credit 
under the social security program for 
their Federal Government employment. 
The civil service retirement system, like 
other staff retirement plans, is appro- 
priately oriented to career workers, and 
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it does provide a generally satisfactory 
level of benefits for long-term career em- 
ployees. But the furtherance of the 
staff retirement objective has left gaps, 
shortcomings, and inequities in the pro- 
tection of Federal workers who have not 
completed long periods of service. 

Since the civil service retirement sys- 
tem provides no protection until an em- 
ployee has completed 5 years of Federal 
service, many young Federal employees 
and their families go without survivors 
and disability protection during that 
time. Even after the 5-year qualifying 
period is completed, the workers and 
their families may not have adequate 
survivors—and, in many cases, disabil- 
ity—protection. For example, the wid- 
ow of an employee who dies after 5 years 
of service gets a monthly benefit amount- 
ing to about 4 percent of his pay, and the 
widow of a 10-year employee gets about 
9 percent of his pay. Also seriously af- 
fected because they do not get social se- 
curity credit for Federal employment 
are the many workers who spend part 
of their work lifetime in Federal employ- 
ment and part in other work. The work- 
er who leaves a job in private industry 
to enter Federal employment may even- 
tually lose the social security protection 
he acquired while in private industry, 
and it will be a long time before he ac- 
quires adequate protection under the 
Federal civil service retirement system. 
The worker who leaves Federal employ- 
ment—even after many years of serv- 
ice—immediately loses any survivors and 
disability protection he acquired in Fed- 
eral employment, and if he obtains a re- 
fund of his contribution to the civil sery- 
ice retirement system, will also be left 
without retirement credit for the period 
of Federal service. Until he gains in- 
sured status under social security by 
working for the required time in a cov- 
ered job, he and his family will have no 
protection under either social security or 
the civil service retirement system. 

Mr. Chairman, in the bill which is be- 
fore the committee now, we haye extend- 
ed coverage to new groups not hereto- 
fore covered for which I am very glad. 
As I stated at the outset of my remarks, 
at long last we have provided for the 
coverage of employees who receive wages 
in the form of tips and gratuities. This 
is very commendable action, and it de- 
serves the support of Members of the 
House. This coverage should have been 
extended years ago. In a like manner, 
we should have faced up to the coverage 
of the largest single remaining group— 
the Federal employees. 

Mr. Chairman, as I also stated at the 
outset of my remarks, I support the pro- 
visions that are in this bill because they 
are sound and much needed improve- 
ments in the social security program. I 
devoutly hope that, at the earliest possi- 
ble occasion, the committee will engage 
itself in an effort to reach a solution to 
other remaining large and significant 
problems. In the meantime, I urge the 
committee to approve the bill now be- 
fore it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I want to 
express to the gentleman the fact I share 
his concern for the delay and inaction in 
developing a proper program whereby 
the present Civil Service Retirement Act 
could be integrated with the social se- 
curity system to produce a better system 
overall. 

Mr. KEOGH. I appreciate that very 
much, and I can attest to the fact that 
the gentleman states a fact. It is also 
refiective of the more enlightened lead- 
ership on the part of the minority side 
of our committee, which the gentleman 
provides. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I will be delighted to 
yield to the chairman of a great com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BONNER. I have had many let- 
ters from doctors protesting their inclu- 
sion in this bill. I merely want to ask 
if the American Medical Association ad- 
vocates the inclusion of doctors in this 
bill? 

Mr. KEOGH. I have no specific 
knowledge of the attitude of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association on the pending 
bill. My guess would be that the asso- 
ciation as an association is probably in 
opposition to this section. But I regret 
that the gentleman was obviously neces- 
sarily detained from the Chamber when 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means addressed 
himself to this specific question. In my 
opinion, he has completely devastated 
and demolished anyone’s opposition to 
the inclusion of medical doctors within 
the social security system. 

We must not take into account only 
the position of the association. We are 
under an obligation to give consideration 
to the desires of the individual members 
of that profession, of the many county 
societies and the numerous States so- 
cieties of medical doctors which have 
gone on record in favor of social secu- 
rity coverage. We must also continu- 
ously keep in mind the prospective wid- 
ows and dependents of doctors of medi- 
cine. We must on occasion, as the gen- 
tleman well knows, protect some groups 
from themselves in some instances and, 
more importantly, from their organized 
leaders in others, and this in my opinion 
is one such instance. 

Mr. BONNER. I understand the gen- 
tleman. So by the rule under which this 
bill is being considered there will not be 
an opportunity to offer an amendment 
to include the doctors? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am not so expert a 
parliamentarian as to presume to give 
the gentleman an authoritative answer 
to the question. 

Mr. BONNER. This bill is being con- 
sidered under a closed rule. 

Mr. KEOGH. This bill, as all bills of 
this type, is being considered under a 
rule that provides for amendments that 
are offered by the authority of the com- 
mittee, and one motion to recommit, 
waiving points of order. 

Mr. BONNER. The committee does 
not intend to offer any opportunity for 
amendment? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am in no position to 
answer that, either, but I can say to the 
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gentleman that up to this minute it is 
not within my knowledge that the com- 
mittee has adopted or authorized the 
offering of any such amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield, permit me to say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that there are no 
committee amendments to be offered. 

Mr. BONNER. So there will be no 
amendment offered of that nature. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California who, 
incidentally, comes to this House well 
recognized as one of the country's great- 
est authorities in the field of social se- 
curity legislation. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I thank 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, for his very gen- 
erous statement. 

At this point in the discussion, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to commend my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. KixG] for his per- 
sistent and effective leadership in the ef- 
fort to provide medical care for the Na- 
tion's elderly under the social security 
program. Due to the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from California, Congressman 
Kine, and the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEOGH], and other 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the committee has kept alive the 
hope that medical care under social se- 
curity will soon be realized. As one 
Member, I am anxious to vote affirma- 
tively for social security hospitalization 
insurance for the aged and I hope to 
have the opportunity to do so later this 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us for 
consideration and a vote will, if enacted, 
be of help to today’s aged and to persons 
coming on the social security beneficiary 
rolls in the future. It will not, however, 
meet the biggest financial problem facing 
the great majority of the aged today. It 
will not meet the problem the aged face 
when they must pay big hospital bills out 
of the sharply reduced financial re- 
sources that are so common among re- 
tired older Americans. 

I realize that disagreement exists on 
the legislative action necessary to solve 
the problem that low incomes and high 
health costs represent for the aged. But 
I am convinced that an essential part of 
the answer to the problem is enactment 
of a plan providing hospital insurance 
for the aged under social security. 

Some opponents of legislation which 
would provide hospital insurance under 
social security say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role should be limited to 
financial help through State and local 
public assistance programs. I cannot 
agree that improvements in these pro- 
grams offer anything approaching a so- 
lution to the problem. 

Getting help through public assistance 
always depends on meeting a means 
test—which often involves an investiga- 
tion of not only the senior citizen’s per- 
sonal affairs, but those of his children as 
well. If there is one attitude Americans 
have in common, it is the desire to main- 
tain individual dignity and privacy. 
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Most people find it humiliating to have 
to prove they are poor, to tell how they 
spend their money, and to be told how 
the welfare office thinks they should 
spend their money. Many of our senior 
citizens would rather forgo needed medi- 
cal care—even to the detriment of their 
health—than go before a public welfare 
agency and admit failure to be able to go 
it on their own. Unlike the younger per- 
son, the senior citizen once in poverty 
knows he cannot ever escape reliance on 
charity. He is rendered a permanent 
ward of the State, without hope for a 
better life, a token inheritance for his 
children, and perhaps not even a decent 
burial. A relief recipient cannot escape 
the State even by dying. For the final 
action on his death, in some States, will 
be that the State will take his home to 
repay the relief given him. 

Some opponents of legislation to pro- 
vide hospital insurance for the aged 
through social security claim that the 
voluntary private insurance mechanism 
can meet the needs of the aged. They 
cite the growth in the variety of insur- 
ance plans for the aged and the increase 
in the number of aged with some kind 
of hospital insurance protection. But, 
despite the increases in the number who 
have hospital insurance, there remain 
between 8.3 to 8.5 million aged persons 
with no coverage, and many of those 
with insurance have only very inade- 
quate protection. 

The opponents generally stand mute 
on the adequacy of the hospital insur- 
ance older people have. A recent survey 
of the aged, in fact, the most comprehen- 
sive survey of the aged ever conducted in 
the United States, has a significant 
measurement of the effectiveness of the 
coverage in force for the aged. It has 
produced data on the percentage of hos- 
pital costs met by insurance for those 
couples and nonmarried men and women 
who have hospital insurance. For ex- 
ample, the survey shows that 10 percent 
of aged nonmarried men and women with 
hospital insurance found that their in- 
surance paid no part of their hospital 
costs. The survey also found that one- 
fourth of the aged couples with hospital 
stays and with insurance reported their 
insurance paid less than 50 percent of 
the hospital expense. Not more than a 
few percent of the aged have insurance 
protection matching that available to 
Federal employees, who can stand the 
cost of illness much better than the aged. 

It is clear that neither public assist- 
ance nor private health insurance can 
meet the problem created by the com- 
bined effect of high health costs and low 
income in old age. The problem requires 
an approach that does not depend on 
payment of the entire cost after retire- 
ment but instead enables people to pay 
for part of their protection against these 
costs out of their earnings and over the 
course of their working lifetimes. There 
is no question in my mind that hospital 
insurance under social security would be 
an important part of the solution to this 
problem. 

The basic idea of social security is that 
people pay contributions over their 
working lifetimes, together with their 
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employers, to provide benefits after re- 
tirement in old age. A proposal for hos- 
pital insurance for the aged would be 
patterned after the same principle. 
While earning, the worker would make 
small contributions to help pay for pro- 
tection against the high hospital costs 
that are a common occurrence in old age. 

Some concern has been expressed that 
the bill before us leaves no leeway for 
financing a social security hospital in- 
surance proposal. That is not the case. 

An examination of just one aspect of 
the social security financing mechanism, 
the earnings base, reveals that even the 
$5,400 maximum on earnings subject to 
the contribution rate which is proposed 
in the bill before us is not enough to pre- 
vent the earnings base from lagging be- 
hind earnings levels. 

This is well illustrated by the simple 
fact that the last earnings base increase, 
to $4,800, became effective in 1959. H.R. 
11865 would increase the earnings base to 
$5,400, effective in 1965, which in effect 
represents an increase of $100 a year in 
the intervening years. The average 
earnings of full-time workers rose about 
$170 over the same period. 

Another highly pertinent consideration 
is that if the earnings base is not in- 
creased as earnings levels rise, there is a 
proportional decrease in the part of the 
Nation’s payrolls that is subject to social 
security contributions, in essence the 
financial base of the program. The loss 
of social security contribution income de- 
veloping as a result of a contracting 
earnings base would have to be compen- 
sated for by setting the contribution rate 
at a higher level than would otherwise 
be necessary. Financing social security 
by preventing the earnings base from 
keeping up and increasing the contribu- 
tion rate would involve shifting the fi- 
nancing toward the low-paid worker 
from the higher paid worker and should 
be avoided. If the failure to keep the 
earnings base up to date is carried far 
into the future it would result in a pro- 
gram under which just about all workers, 
even the low-paid workers, would have to 
pay the same social security contribution 
amount. The social security contribu- 
tion would actually be a fixed amount 
levied on each worker. It is for these 
reasons that I think it very important 
that the earnings base be increased to at 
least $6,600 now and kept up to date 
thereafter in order to reflect the growth 
of a strong economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that this 
bill will be improved by the addition of a 
much needed provision establishing hos- 
pital insurance for the aged through so- 
cial security. I am sure that a plan in- 
cluding such a proposal can be worked 
out which will be acceptable to a majority 
of the House. It is evident that there is 
within social security the means to 
finance a hospital insurance provision, 
and I sincerely hope that this bill will 
return to us from the Senate with such a 
provision. I am anxious to have the 
opportunity to vote affirmatively on so- 
cial security hospitalization insurance for 
the aged this year. 

Mr. KEOGH. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. I 
can say to him it is my firm belief that 
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those of us who may continue in our 
service here in the Congress of the United 
States will be delighted and anxious to 
follow the great and inspiring leadership 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kine] in that most important area to 
which you have referred. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, as one who is not one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject of 
social security, I should like to say to my 
distinguished friend that he is entitled 
to the commendation of this House on 
the forceful presentation that he has 
made here today. He knows his sub- 
ject and he is certainly going in the right 
direction, and I am sure everyone from 
his State will follow him. 

Mr. KEOGH. Iam very much obliged 
to my good friend, the gentleman from 
New York, the distinguished chairman 
of a most important subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, who, I am 
willing to concede is an expert in many 
matters. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I wish to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from New York now in the well of the 
House on his splendid statement and for 
his excellent efforts in support of social 
security legislation and particularly 
upon his last statement with respect to 
the support that we all give to the efforts 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. Chairman, as always, I support 
every improvement in the benefits of 
social security. Small as this improve- 
ment is, I understand that the committee 
labored hard to accomplish even this 
much improvement. 

This bill makes much-needed changes 
in the social security program, but it is 
only a beginning. Under the bill, the 
average monthly payment for retired 
people would rise from $77 to $81. In 
view of the growing cost of living and 
the rising standard of living, the in- 
crease of $4 monthly seems insignificant. 
Our Nation’s retired citizens need and 
deserve realistic social security benefits 
which will enable them to lead reason- 
ably secure and comfortable lives, not 
just to exist in constant fear of being 
forced to seek charity. 

The problem is intensified by the rap- 
idly rising cost of health care, affecting 
those—our retired and our elderly citi- 
zens—least able to meet large, unex- 
pected expenses. Insurance premiums 
required by private companies for those 
over 65 rise sharply, soon forcing older 
people to drop them. A report by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Health of the 
Elderly reveals that only about one- 
fourth of our country’s aged have hos- 
pitalization insurance which could be 
termed “reasonably adequate.” 

President Johnson has renewed a re- 
quest, made annually since 1961 by Pres- 
ident Kennedy, for a program to finance 
hospital and nursing home care for the 
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aged through social security. That pro- 
posal, known as the King-Anderson bill 
(H.R. 3920) would provide for an in- 
crease of one-fourth of 1 percent in so- 
cial security contributions by employers 
and employees, plus a raise in the tax- 
able annual income base from $4,800 to 
$5,200. The plan would cost the em- 
ployer and employee 25 cents a week 
each. Persons 65 and over, not covered 
by social security, would receive similar 
protection paid from the regular Federal 
budget. . 

Various National and State medical so- 
cieties, some insurance companies, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and the 
American Farm Bureau have offered 
testimony in opposition to the bill. 
Other insurance companies, and many 
labor unions and senior citizens’ organi- 
zations have testified for the bill. I am 
determined to support some improve- 
ment in financing hospital and nursing 
home care for our senior citizens of 
modest means, other than the charity 
now afforded poverty cases. I know the 
King-Anderson bill has so far failed to 
get by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I hope there is a possibility that 
health care provisions can be attached 
to this House-passed bill by the Senate, 
aog later bring it to this House for ac- 
tion. 

I again commend your committee and 
its leadership. 

Social security benefits affect the en- 
tire economy, not just the retired, and 
are of concern to all citizens. Social 
security payments add a considerable 
sum to the economy of my own State of 
Montana, with a total of nearly $5 mil- 
lion being received monthly by over 70,- 
000 people in the Treasure State. And 
this amount is increasing. Between Jan- 
uary 1961, and January 1964, the aver- 
age amount of benefits received in the 
17 counties of the western district grew 
by nearly 30 percent. 

I say again that I am very happy to 
support this legislation. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I say to 
the gentleman from Montana, in addi- 
tion to expressing my appreciation for 
his contribution, that I need not remind 
him, I know, that one of the large groups 
of those to be benefited by the pending 
bill are the widows of America. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Urr]. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas, BRUCE ALGER, is unavoidably ab- 
sent today because of a funeral in the 
family. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in speak- 
ing this afternoon is to call attention to 
the minority views. I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that they are not dis- 
senting views but are separate views, and 
really should be additional views. 

I believe our chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MiLLs1, made a 
wonderful explanation of the bill. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] because I agree with 
all he had to say, though I come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, because I am going to 
vote against the bill. 
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I believe we have a good bill and that 
we have corrected many of the inequi- 
ties, but there yet remain a great many 
inequities to be corrected. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Koch] reminded us of the civil service 
problem. I believe the only argument 
against including the civil service em- 
ployees is the fact that such employees 
have their own retirement system. If 
that is a good argument, why should it 
not obtain also with respect to the 
Standard Oil Co. or with respect to any 
other corporation which has its own re- 
tirement system for its employees? 
Those employees are covered by social 
security. Why, then, should not the 
civil service employees be entitled to the 
same coverage given by private employ- 
ment? 

I believe we have corrected some in- 
equities. We did include the waiters 
and those people who work for tips. 

I introduced a companion bill with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH], 
and I worked for the inclusion of that 
bill into our overall social security 
amendments bill for 1964. 

I also approve the position taken by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] with reference to people over 
72, and also the inclusion of the doctors. 
I believe we must include the doctors in 
order to make this a universal system. 

I have been accused of being opposed 
to social security. I might not have been 
willing to start the system, but we have it 
and I am for it. I want it protected. 
There is no quicker way to destroy the 
social security system than to continue 
inflation and find it necessary to raise the 
rates and the base in order to meet the 
costs of continued inflation. 

If the recipients of social security are 
going to continue to get cost-of-living 
increases on social security, none of them 
will be interested in fiscal responsibility 
of the Government. I believe they should 
be 


Inflation is one of the worst robbers 
we have ever had, with an insatiable de- 
mand depreciating the value of the 
dollar. 

A young man going under social secu- 
rity today at the age of 20 faces 40 years 
of work. With an annual inflation of 
even 1 or 2 percent, he will find that the 
dollars he will get back when he reaches 
the age of 65 will not buy him 25 cents 
worth of groceries—and that is legalized 
robbery. They should demand that we 
return to them a dollar which will buy 
as many groceries when we give it to 
them as it bought the day we took it 
away from them. That is one of the 
reasons why I continue to argue over the 
fact that inflation will destroy the social 
security system. There are still a lot of 
inequities which should be included in 
this, but we cannot do it at this time, 
and we may never doit. One of them is 
the diverse treatment of those retired 
people on social security. May I give 
youanexample? There are two brothers 
who are starting to work on the same day 
at the age of 20 or 25 or thereabouts and 
who work for General Motors. One of 
those individuals invests his savings on 
a noncovered income basis, in other 
words, he buys stock in General Motors. 
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The other brother purchases a chicken 
ranch or an avocado ranch in southern 
California. Both retire on the same day 
at age 65. The man with an income from 
the General Motors stock pays no social 
security on it and is also entitled to draw 
social security, while the man who bought 
the farm cannot draw social security 
until he is 72 and he continues for that 
additional 7 years to pay the social secu- 
rity tax on his earnings. Now, that is a 
complete inequity. I do not know how 
we can overcome that, but I think we 
should. 

For the benefit of the record there 
are a few facts I want to place in the 
RECORD. This is the main reason why I 
am not supporting this bill or voting 
for it. I will say it is a desirable bill. A 
Cadillac is a desirable automobile, but I 
cannot afford a Cadillac. Neither can 
we afford a price tag of $1.5 billion which 
is attached to this bill. It is going to be 
paid to those people who have never con- 
tributed one additional nickel to social 
security and will never contribute one 
more nickel to social security. That en- 
tire $1.5 billion will be paid for by the 
working force in America today. 

As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] said, this is the most regressive 
tax we have on the books today. It is 
interesting in our committee to find econ- 
omists, labor leaders, and the most lib- 
eral people appearing before our com- 
mittee telling me that a 2- or 3-percent 
sales tax or a 5-percent excise tax is a 
regressive tax because it falls on the 
people least able to pay, those in the low- 
est income brackets. I say to you that 
of the 60 million people paying social 
security today 90 percent of them are 
in the middle and lowest income brackets 
and this is a regressive tax on those peo- 
ple. Yet the liberal element continues to 
believe that to be a very important tax 
even though it takes money out of the 
paychecks of millions of people. 

In 1956 there was a $22 billion balance 
in the social security fund. The social 
security actual balance in the fund in 
1963 was $18.9 billion. Back in 1953, 
when the estimates were made for the 
future, there was an estimate made for 
1960 and that estimate was that there 
would be $27.5 billion in the social se- 
curity fund at that time. In 1953 we 
estimated that in 1970 there would be a 
balance of $44.5 billion. The actual bal- 
ance in 1960 was only $20 billion. In 
fact, they were off 35 percent in their 
estimates. The projected balance for 
1970, which was made in 1953, was $44.5 
billion. Ten years later we reduced that 
estimate from $44.5 to $35.9 billion. We 
reduced our estimates by 25 percent. At 
no time since the inception of social se- 
curity has the projected balance in the 
fund ever been reached even with an in- 
creased base from $3,000 with a tax of 
1 percent on both employee and employer 
to $5,400 in 1965 with a tax rate of 3.8 
percent. In other words, this is an 80- 
percent increase in the base plus a 280- 
percent increase in the rate or a total 
percentage increase of 504 percent since 
the inception of social security. 

How long can we continue to increase 
at the rate of several percent a year on 
the amount of social security taxes and 
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still have the public willing to pay it? 
I do not believe that we can continue to 
go that way very long. Never have pro- 
jected estimates been maintained or 
reached and no one here today can con- 
vince me that with another election com- 
ing on in 1966, 1968, and 1970 there will 
not be a bill to increase benefits or to have 
somebody else included who has not re- 
ceived these benefits before. We will 
find the social security balance dwindling 
to almost zero and then we will have to 
take money from the general fund in 
order to make up the deficits. 

For those reasons I find myself com- 
pelled to vote against the bill because I 
do not think we can afford it at this 
time. I shall offer a motion to recommit, 
without instructions, at the proper time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the social security improve- 
ments in this bill are so modest that they 
should have unanimous support. Even 
the provision to include doctors has been 
supported in referendums by State medi- 
cal societies in States having 60 per- 
cent of the doctor population. My State 
of Pennsylvania is one where doctors by 
a large majority requested this coverage 
under the social security program. 

Mr. Chairman, as a new member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. MiL£s], the distinguished chairman 
of our committee, for his leadership, his 
great ability, his untiring efforts and 
fairness. 

There is a wide difference of opinion 
on legislation of this kind which is quite 
evident in our committee. But there was 
little if any opposition in our commit- 
tee on this bill. Our chairman has the 
confidence, respect, and admiration of 
all members of this committee despite 
his most difficult task. This also goes 
for the ranking minority leader, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
and the ranking Democratic member, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this social 
security bill today, even though I con- 
sider it inadequate in light of the needs 
of our retired citizens and the health of 
our economy. 

Social security has become justifiably 
popular with a majority of the American 
people. It has brought a measure of 
security and comfort to the aged, the dis- 
abled and dependent widows and chil- 
dren. It has also served as a powerful 
stimulant to the American economy, and 
has contributed greatly to the progress 
and strength of our country. 

In my own Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, over 70,000 people 
receive $5 million monthly in social se- 
curity benefits. These benefits not only 
guarantee the aged, the disabled, and 
widows and orphans a minimum amount 
of the funds needed for daily existence, 
they benefit the business community as 
well in terms of added purchases of goods 
and services. 

Although the present bill is a long over- 
due step in the right direction, I feel that 
much more should be done to make so- 
cial security benefits more realistic and 
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more adequate. The present bill, with its 
5-percent across-the-board increase, 
raises the minimum to $42, which I feel 
is shamefully inadequate. 

I share the feeling of many of my col- 
leagues, that this very small increase in 
benefits should be augmented by the in- 
clusion of a provision for health care of 
the aged. 

This was bypassed by the committee 
when it was evident that we lacked a ma- 
jority for the King-Anderson proposal. 

But there is no good reason why Mem- 
bers of the House should not have the 
opportunity to make a decision on medi- 
care. It is a controversial issue but it 
is a question of great national importance 
and the people of our country have a 
right to know where we stand on this 
issue. From what I have observed, the 
majority of our citizens want this legis- 
lation enacted. I believe that is also the 
sentiment of this House. 

While we cannot amend the bill on the 
House floor to include medicare, there is 
the possibility that it will be approved in 
the other body. In that event, I hope 
that House conferees will permit Mem- 
bers of the House to express their will on 
a measure of such importance when it 
comes back for a final decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that social se- 
curity benefits should be extended to the 
aged and disabled Americans who did 
not have the opportunity to receive cov- 
erage during their working life. An 
amendment to give coverage to these peo- 
ple was offered by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader of our committee. But 
that proposal, if adopted, would result in 
a serious drain on the social security 
fund. When it was amended to finance 
benefits for this group from the General 
Treasury, our Republican friends op- 
posed their own proposal. 

Opponents of social security have fre- 
quently charged that the social security 
fund is not solvent. Much of this ap- 
pears to be wishful thinking. But to ex- 
tend coverage to include persons who 
have not contributed to the program is 
the quickest way to make the fund in- 
solvent and to wreck the program. 

I favor an extension of minimum social 
security benefits to all citizens 65 years 
and over if the additional coverage is 
financed out of the General Treasury. 

Personally, I feel that the social secu- 
rity program needs to be improved, and 
that some change must be made in the 
method of financing the program. As of 
now, people with incomes of $100 a week 
are paying as much in social security 
taxes as recipients of incomes of $100,000 
a year or more. There should be a limi- 
tation on social security taxes paid by 
low-income people. When it reaches 5 
or 6 percent on individuals we should 
consider appropriations from the general 
fund to help finance improvements that 
will be necessary to make the program 
more adequate and realistic. 

Everyone here knows that the medi- 
care provision is going to be approved. 
I hope it will be this year. But it is sure 
to come because there is a need for it 
and the people want it. 

Evidence has been repeatedly pre- 
sented to the Congress concerning the 
inadequacy of the Kerr-Mills program 
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of medical assistance for the aged. The 
distinguished Senate Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly has just this month 
published data which shows that only 
half of the Nation's elderly have any 
health insurance at all, despite “dis- 
torted” claims by the insurance industry. 
Only one in four older persons holds ade- 
quate hospital insurance by the standard 
of the American Hospital Association; 
namely, a policy that pays three-fourths 
of the bill. 

At a time when hospital room and 
board costs average $20 a day, the Sen- 
ate reports show, well over half of all 
commercial hospital insurance policies 
pay only $10 a day or less toward these 
costs. The report details the gloomy fact 
that the elderly who now hold private 
health insurance have great difficulty in 
keeping even an inadequate level of pro- 
tection. Premiums are rising, benefits 
shrinking, and many policies are can- 
celed when the need is greatest. 

The eight-member subcommittee ma- 
jority has concluded that hospital in- 
surance for the aged financed through 
social security is the Nation’s only logical 
course. 

Many arguments against including 
medicare under social security are mis- 
leading, and contradictory. These kinds 
of arguments were wrong when they 
were first used over a hundred years ago 
by opponents of tax-supported public 
school education. They were wrong 
when used against the original social 
security legislation in 1935, and they are 
wrong today. Both the insurance indus- 
try and the medical profession which 
opposed social security in the 1930’s have 
prospered since then as never before. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that there are 
many who oppose social security as a 
matter of political philosophy. They 
have opposed it since its inception. 

Because of growing popularity of social 
security, opponents have fought the pro- 
gram with scare words and labels and 
with dire predictions. They have pre- 
dicted that it would bankrupt the Nation. 
They charge that the fund is not sound. 
They call for a “voluntary” program. 

Goy. Nelson Rockefeller has answered 
extremist attacks by pointing out that 
a voluntary provision would kill the so- 
cial security program. As the Governor 
knows, this is exactly what some would 
like to do, for social security is the very 
heart of what they call welfare-statism. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other im- 
provements needed in our social security 
program. The age requirement I believe 
should be reduced to 60 years for men 
and women, and 55 years for widows, and 
a provision included dealing with victims 
of catastrophic illness. 

In a nation that worries about its sur- 
pluses, automation, and increasing pro- 
duction, retired elderly citizens should 
have the opportunity to live out their 
twilight years, without the fear of pov- 
erty and neglect. 

Our Nation can well afford it. Social 
security has been a stimulant for our 
economy. It is an important factor in 
a balanced economy and in creating em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The bill which we are sure to pass 
today, will mean but a few crumbs for 
our deserving aged and disabled citizens. 
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I will support the bill, but hope that 
when it comes back again to the House 
floor as a conference report it will con- 
tain the medicare provision or a more 
substantial increase in social security 
benefits. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BETTS]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

However, I do hope that the impres- 
sion has not been created that all the 
arguments are against and none in favor 
of the hundreds of policemen and fire- 
men who do not fall under the social 
security system. 

Mr. Chairman, in Ohio, for example, 
we have one of the greatest retirement 
systems in the country for our firemen 
and policemen. There is grave concern 
that this is ultimately the goal, that at 
some time they will all be under social 
security. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful that the 
committee went no further than the pro- 
visions contained in this bill providing 
for voluntary admission. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the time never 
comes when these great retirement orga- 
nizations which have built up outstand- 
ing trust funds will be jeopardized by the 
encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment and required to come under the 
social security system against their will. 

Mr. Chairman, a program as broad 
and sweeping as the social security sys- 
tem is bound to raise some problems and 
difficulties. One reason is that the sys- 
tem actually is not one but many inter- 
related programs. Some of the programs 
we might support with more enthusi- 
asm than others. As a matter of fact, 
we might be in favor of some and against 
others. Unfortunately, this is the situ- 
ation with respect to this bill, H.R. 11865. 
It contains provisions which I can 
wholeheartedly support and also some 
which I at least question, if not oppose. 
It is a typical omnibus bill brought before 
the House under a closed rule, and thus 
involves voting for provisions which you 
oppose to get measures which you 
support. 

Frankly, I would rather not have in 
the bill the provision which would place 
firemen and policemen under the system 
even on a voluntary basis. 

Pension and retirement systems ac- 
tually originated with the fire service. 
Through time and experimentation these 
systems have been developed to meet the 
specific needs of firemen, their depend- 
ents and survivors. For the most part, 
these retirement programs provide for 
retirement after 20 years of service or at 
age 50 or 55. Therefore, it is quite com- 
mon for firemen to retire prior to the 
average social security recipient. Of 
course, their earlier retirement is ne- 
cessitated by the very nature of their 
work, which, to say the least, is haz- 
ardous. Thus, firemen could have a 10- 
to-15-year retirement period during 
which social security would be of no 
value to them. 

The opposition of most firemen to their 
inclusion under the social security sys- 
tem is not one of opposition to the system 
itself. They feel, with some justification, 
that if they are brought within the social 
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security system there will be less incen- 
tive at the State and local levels to im- 
prove and strengthen their existing re- 
tirement programs. Will this in fact 
happen? While only time will tell, we 
have experienced a similar situation un- 
der the State workmen's compensation 
programs. With the expansion of so- 
cial security disability insurance, the 
States have tended to maintain their 
programs at current levels rather than 
improving them. 

As you will recall, when first adopted, 
social security disability was a program 
limited to those over age 50, with a re- 
duction in benefits for any amounts re- 
ceived under any other governmental 
program, be it Federal, State, or local. 
Then it was broadened and these limita- 
tions were taken out. That is when the 
trouble began. 

Of course, the State or municipality, 
depending on whether their retirement 
program is statewide or local, must first 
decide to offer social security coverage, 
and the firemen themselves will have an 
opportunity to vote on coverage by refer- 
endum. Nonetheless, in a State such as 
Ohio, this will not protect the rights of 
the minority who oppose inclusion in the 
social security system. In other words, 
if 50.1 percent of the firemen vote by 
referendum to come within the social 
security system, the other 49.9 percent 
and all future firemen will be covered. 
Thus, for them it is compulsory cover- 
age in that they must follow the wishes 
of a bare majority. I realize that in some 
States you can divide the retirement pro- 
gram into two parts, thus protecting 
those firemen who do not want social 
security coverage. However, in Ohio and 
in the overwhelming majority of the 50 
States this is not the case. 

I feel that the committee should have 
given more detailed consideration to this 
provision in the bill, and should have 
given the firemen the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the committee. While the 
committee had good intentions in ap- 
proving this provision, I feel that the de- 
cision was made with a minimum of in- 
formation at hand. 

But other items in H.R. 11865 are 
meritorious and should outweigh the ob- 
jectionable sections. 

The overriding argument in favor of 
this legislation is the raise in social se- 
curity benefits. Without discussing the 
basic purpose of social security and the 
extent to which it should contribute to 
the support of a beneficiary, it is suffi- 
cient to say that it has not kept pace with 
the rising cost of living, and this is not 
the fault of the beneficiaries. They are 
simply victims of a fanatic devotion to a 
Government policy of deficit financing 
and huge spending programs. 

Time and again we on the minority 
side have warned that this policy leads 
to inflation and cost-of-living increases 
which affect most severely those on re- 
tirement and fixed incomes. The fact 
that this bill is before us today sub- 
stantiates the proof of these charges. 
Statistics are not necessary to back up 
these obvious facts. Letters from con- 
stituents relating the difficulties of liv- 
ing on retirement programs are con- 
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vincing enough to justify this 5-percent 
increase. 

In fact, a 6-percent increase would 
have been more in keeping with the 
inflation that has taken place since 
1958, the time of the last across-the- 
board increase in benefits. Such a pro- 
posal was offered in committee by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. How- 
ever, some of the committee members 
were fearful that a 6-percent increase 
would preclude the Senate from adding 
on to the bill so-called medicare. That 
is, they would not be able to add it with- 
out increasing the financing beyond 
reason, Therefore, they killed the 6- 
percent increase. I mention this be- 
cause I think this action proves beyond 
question that we cannot have social se- 
curity financed medicare and still do 
what needs to be done to perfect the 
social security system, or even keep it 
current. 

Many of us on the committee felt that 
social security coverage ought to be ex- 
tended to all those age 72 and over. 
But, a desire for medicare prevented 
this. Instead, only about one-third of 
the group will be aided by the bill and 
then at a benefit amount below the 
guaranteed $42 per month others will 
receive. 

Perhaps we should have taken a se- 
rious look at the retirement income 
limitation with a view toward raising it. 
However, again medicare got in the 
way. 

We must make a decision. Are we to 
build and improve on the existing social 
security system, or are we to stagnate 
it and go the medicare route? Like the 
two roads the chairman said we could 
not travel if we were to reduce income 
taxes, here we cannot travel both roads. 
It is time the advocates of social secu- 
rity financed medicare begin to realize 
this. 

While supporting this increase in ben- 
efits, we should not lose sight of the 
effect of the corresponding increase in 
social security taxes. Big business usu- 
ally can find ways to absorb its share. 
But the small businessman, whose profits 
are being squeezed by too many factors 
to discuss here today, is going to find the 
going considerably rougher. The small 
independent businessman is approach- 
ing the time when he simply cannot 
meet increasing tax demands and stay 
in business. Not long ago he was led to 
believe he would enjoy an income tax 
reduction. But this joy was only for 
today. ‘Tomorrow his social security tax 
is increased and he substantially is back 
where he was before. He will have to 
think harder about raising his em- 
ployees’ wages and about hiring that 
extra employee or two as these increases 
in the social security tax rate and tax- 
able wage base must be added to his 
costs of doing business. 

And so while we may take pride in 
our generosity to social security benefi- 
ciaries we ought to take a long look at 
its effect on the small businessman be- 
fore we make any further increases. 

Section 9 of the bill brings a new 
category into the social security system; 
namely, the inclusion of tips. While 
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this will prove beneficial to employees 
receiving tips, it will create a responsi- 
bility which has not existed heretofore 
in requiring employees to report to their 
employers. This involves a type of 
bookkeeping to which the average em- 
ployee is not accustomed. I can imag- 
ine all kinds of difficulties arising from 
this new requirement. It seems to me 
that the Treasury Department could 
simplify this procedure by furnishing 
printed forms for use of employees in re- 
porting tips and I would hope that the 
Department gives this its serious con- 
sideration. Also, we must not overlook 
the fact that employers too are given an 
additional burden in that they must in 
turn report these tips and pay the added 
tax which must be withheld from the em- 
ployee’s regular wages, matched by their 
own contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the need 
to extend a child’s benefits beyond age 18 
and to lower the retirement age for wid- 
ows to age 60. These are desirable 
changes and are in keeping with the 
purposes of social security. When cou- 
pled with changes such as the 5-percent 
increase in benefits, in general the bill 
is a good bill. For this reason I am sup- 
porting it despite certain specific objec- 
tions I may have. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Tennessee [Mrs. BAKER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, BAKER. Mr. Chairman, the last 
across-the-board increase in social se- 
curity benefits, as my colleagues know, 
occurred in 1958. At that time the bene- 
fits were increased roughly 7 percent to 
reflect changes in the economy—mainly 
inflation. 

Since 1958 the consumer price index 
has increased by almost another 7 per- 
cent. Thus, the prime reason for in- 
creasing cash benefits by 5 percent is 
that this and other Democratic adminis- 
trations and their colleagues in Congress 
have not only failed to turn the tide of 
inflation, but have added to it through 
their reckless economic policies. While 
I do not support these policies, I feel that 
we do owe it to the social security bene- 
ficiaries to increase their benefits. After 
all, it is not their fault that their benefits 
have diminished in value and buying 
power. 

At the same time, however, I do have 
some concern about these added in- 
creases in the social security tax and the 
increase in the taxable wage base from 
the first $4,800 of income to the first 
$5,400. While big business may be able 
to absorb this additional cost, it will be 
exceedingly difficult for the small- or 
medium-size businessman who is already 
feeling the profit squeeze from other fac- 
tors. While business was given a tax re- 
duction a few months ago, this increase 
in their social security taxes will place 
many of them back in the same position 
they were prior to the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1964. 
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I would urge a note of extreme caution 
as to any further increases in the social 
security tax or wage base. In my opin- 
ion, we have gotten it about as high as 
it can go without weakening the confi- 
dence of the public in the system. I feel 
that this bill should serve notice on the 
proponents of social security medicare 
that if we are to enact this bill, we can- 
not and should not enact medicare. 

Iam also concerned that the policemen 
and firemen were included under social 
security without first allowing them an 
opportunity to appear before the Ways 
and Means Committee to give their views. 
It seems only logical that when we con- 
sider bringing a new group into the so- 
cial security system that group should 
be permitted to voice their opinion, and 
it should be fully considered and 
respected. 

With these and some other reserva- 
tions, I will support the bill in that it will 
help directly some 20 million social se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VANIK I. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, a great 
deal has been written and said about 
meeting through public assistance the 
problems that health costs presents for 
the aged. Proponents of this approach 
claim that failures to provide meaningful 
protection or no protection at all against 
health costs can be remedied with pa- 
tience. They say, that in time all States 
will provide health protection for the 
medically indigent aged. 

However, my patience wears thin. I 
firmly believe that a proposal for hos- 
pital insurance for the aged under social 
security is necessary and must be en- 
acted. I need look no further than my 
own State of Ohio to see that the prob- 
lem cannot be met through public 
assistance. 

Ohio has not enacted legislation to 
take full advantage of the Kerr-Mills 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
of 1960, which would have created a 
medical assistance for the aged—MAA— 
program with Federal matching of 50-50 
for the medically indigent aged persons. 

Due to the increased matching of ven- 
dor payments for old-age assistance— 
OAA—recipients, however, Ohio's OAA 
program was able, as of October 1, 1960, 
to extend its health care program to 
include the provision of medical assist- 
ance to those older persons who meet all 
of the eligibility requirements of the aid 
for the aged law and who need assistance 
with their health care payments al- 
though they have sufficient income to 
meet their basic requirements for food, 
shelter, clothing, and other maintenance 
expenses according to standards adopted 
by the State. Its increasing utilization 
by the aged attests to a longstanding 
need—often previously denied by advo- 
cates of continued restrained or low 
State support. 

Unfortunately, the eligibility require- 
ments tend toward rigidity and there- 
fore leave a significant number of the 
aged sick uncovered. And, the law re- 
quires that both the recipient and his 
spouse sign certificates of lien whenever 
they own an interest in real property. 
w 
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It has come to my attention that many 
of the aged who are in all other respects 
eligible for extensive medical need, refuse 
to sign a lien against a relatively in- 
significant interest in real estate. 

In recognition of the rigidity of the 
requirements for eligibility under the 
OAA program in Ohio and in recognition 
of the fact that liens tend to discourage 
older people from seeking help, a bill was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives of the 104th General Assembly of 
Ohio. Enactment of the bill would have 
qualified Ohio for participation in the 
medical assistance program of the Kerr- 
Mills legislation. Unfortunately the bill 
was not enacted. 

Newspaper accounts are available, in- 
dicating that liens on homes were neces- 
sary for the oldsters to qualify for the 
purchase of spectacles under the present 
“medical only” program in Ohio. There 
are published accounts of tragic con- 
sequences resulting from the deterrents 
to seeking medical aid. Murray Seeger, 
writing in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
on June 17, 1962, reports of the plight 
of a diabetic who suffered his fifth am- 
putation because he did not go to the 
hospital in time. He goes on to relate: 

Diabetes is a big problem with these peo- 
ple and if they do not take care of them- 
selves they get infections, gangrene sets in, 
and they must have an amputation. 


In answer to the query, “Why do not 
they—residents of golden age centers— 
take care of themselves,” it is said, “they 
just cannot afford it.” Most of our peo- 
ple are on social security or aid for the 
aged, and they have no money for med- 
ical care. They hate to turn to their 
children for help, especially if there are 
grandchildren. They do not want to be 
a burden to their children and they are 
afraid their hospital bills might mean 
the grandchildren would have to give up 
something of great importance in their 
behalf. 

The outlook for passage of legislation 
by my State to take advantage of the 
medical assistance portion of the Kerr- 
Mills Act is not good. 

The austerity program of the present 
State administration is not likely to pass 
such legislation as would obligate the 
State to increase appropriations for 
health care for the aged, according to 
the MAA formula, which has been said 
by them to be less advantageous than 
the Federal matching grants given to the 
OAA “medical only” program. One esti- 
mate was that it would require $6 mil- 
lion more to be advanced by the State 
each year in order to take advantage of 
the MAA portion and thereby be required 
to remove some present eligibility re- 
strictions. Ohio is neither poor, nor are 
her citizens overtaxed. The Governor’s 
seminar at Cleveland, Ohio, January 3, 
1962, revealed that the State of Ohio 
ranked 42d in the amount of State tax 
collections per $1,000 of personal income, 
and at the same time ranked 43d in 
State expenditures for health per $1,000 
of personal income. 

Even though Ohio is one of the 11 
wealthier, big, industrial States, this dis- 
parity in meeting some of its health 
needs, mental and aged, leads to the in- 
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evitable conclusion that our present ex- 
penditures for health care of the aged 
are tailored more to the willingness to 
raise the necessary taxes, than they are 
to the real unmet needs of the aged 
population. 

Public assistance does have a role in 
meeting health needs. But only through 
enactment of a social security hospital 
insurance plan for the aged can truly 
meaningful protection against the 
health costs of the aged be realized. 
Private insurance and public assistance 
would complement the basic social secu- 
rity protection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 11865 
= the principles of the Social Security 
Act. 

The pending bill provides an across- 
the-board increase in benefits by 5 per- 
cent and also increases the base on which 
contributions and benefits are deter- 
mined. 

The purpose of the bill H.R. 11865, the 
social security amendments of 1964, is 
to improve the benefit and coverage 
provisions and the financing structure of 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance—OASDI—system. 

The last across-the-board adjustment 
in social security insurance benefits, and 
the last adjustment in the amount of 
annual earnings that is taxed and 
credited toward benefits—the contribu- 
tion and benefit base—were enacted in 
1958. In recognition of changes in the 
economy since that time the bill provides 
for increasing the insurance benefits by 
5 percent across the board and for in- 
creasing the contribution and benefit 
base. 

To permit payment of benefits to cer- 
tain aged people who did not work long 
enough under social security to meet the 
present work requirements for benefits 
payments, the bill contains a special 
provision reducing the covered work re- 
quirements for aged workers, aged wives, 
and aged widows. Benefits would be 
payable when these individuals attain 
age 72. 

I am particularly impressed with the 
provision of the bill which helps children 
continue in school, the bill provides for 
the payment of a child’s benefit beyond 
age 18 and up to age 22 if the child is 
in school or college. 

The bill increases the protection now 
provided under the social security sys- 
tem for aged widows. The bill lowers 
the age at which they can first become 
eligible for benefits to age 60 on a volun- 
tary and an actuarially reduced basis. 

A revision of the schedule of employer 
and employee contribution rates by re- 
ducing the rates during the years 1966- 
70 is provided for, and the bill reduces 
the self-employed contribution rates for 
the same period. 

The base upon which benefits and con- 
tributions are based is increased from 
$4,800 under existing law to $5,400 under 
the provisions of H.R. 11865. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that a general in- 
crease in social security benefits is neces- 
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Sary at thistime. The last general bene- 
fit increase was enacted in 1958 and was 
effective with benefits payable on and 
after January 1, 1959. Since that time 
there have been changes in wages, prices 
and other aspects of the general economy 
and an increase in social security bene- 
fits is called for at this time. 

The provision for reducing the work 
period requirement for people who have 
reached 72 is consistent with the purpose 
of the Social Security Act and its in- 
clusion in this bill is commendable. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 11865 
and urge its passage. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 11865, the social 
security amendments of 1964. 

One of the most significant provisions 
of the bill is that which permits payment 
of children’s insurance benefits to the 
age of 22, provided the child is a full- 
time student. With so much emphasis 
placed today on the need for higher edu- 
cation, this continuing assistance will be 
of immeasurable benefit to the children 
of disabled workers, as well as orphans, 
who could not otherwise realize their full 
potential by the completion of their edu- 
cation. Early this year I introduced leg- 
islation to accomplish this worthwhile 
purpose (H.R. 10541), and I am particu- 
larly gratified that the Committee on 
Ways and Means has included it as a part 
of this package. 

An especially humanitarian provision 
of this measure is that which permits 
widows to begin receiving reduced bene- 
fits at age 60, if they so choose. We are 
all well aware of the difficulties women 
face at this age in finding employment, 
if they are fortunate enough to enjoy 
sufficient good health to permit them to 
work. Those who are not physically ca- 
pable or otherwise qualified for full-time 
employment will find this aspect of the 
bill will greatly alleviate their plight. 

Throughout this 88th Congress, I have 
been a stanch advocate of legislation to 
provide a 20-percent across-the-board 
inerease in benefit payments, and in Feb- 
ruary of 1963 I introduced a bill to this 
effect, H.R. 4328. Thus, the increase of 
only 5 percent proposed by the bill now 
before us is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to me and to many of my constitu- 
ents. I have received a number of letters 
expressing fear that this provision of the 
bill may prove to be more harmful than 
helpful in the event this action precludes 
consideration of a further increase in the 
near future. Nevertheless, on the theory 
that I would not want to deny even this 
small amount to those who need it so 
badly, I intend to vote for the bill even 
though it falls short of my hopes. 

My strongest disappointment, of 
course, is based on the lack of provision 
for an adequate hospital insurance pro- 
gram under the Social Security Act. 
Long a proponent of the medicare plan, I 
consider it one of the most essential bills 
to be presented to the Congress in many 
years. I am therefore hopeful that the 
other body, when it considers this bill, 
will see fit to add a medicare provision so 
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that the House may have an opportunity 
to cast its vote on this vital issue. 

I should also like to express the hope 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
will soon give consideration to further 
revisions of the Social Security Act which 
so many believe desirable. For example, 
it is my opinion that it should be possi- 
ble to substantially increase the wage 
base subject to social security tax, per- 
haps to at least twice the present base, 
if not more, although, without further 
study, I do not wish to suggest a definite 
figure. I recognize this may be essential 
before other desirable changes can be 
justified. 

In addition, it seems to me that some 
protection should be given to the em- 
ployee who becomes fully covered, often 
at the maximum rate, during his working 
career, but who stops working before 
reaching retirement age. This would 
cover the instance of a woman who works 
for 10 or 20 years or more and then com- 
mences the full-time career of wife and 
mother. For each year she is not then 
employed, and covered, the benefits to be 
received at retirement age steadily de- 
crease. It may also be worthwhile to 
study whether Government employees 
should be given the option of contribut- 
ing to an applicable retirement plan or 
to the social security program. 

In any event, I most heartily approve 
of the expansion and improvement of 
the program as encompassed in the bill 
now under debate, and am pleased to 
give it my strong endorsement. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that unless the Congress 
follows the sociai security amendments 
on which we are acting today with ap- 
propriate amendments to the veterans’ 
pension laws, our efforts to be helpful 
to some of our retired citizens will in- 
stead inflict upon them a severe penalty. 

This situation will be brought about 
because the 5-percent increase in social 
security benefits will raise the income of 
many individuals so that they will suffer 
a reduction in their veterans’ pension. 
The net result will be a severe cut in 
total income. 

For example, a widow receiving a Vet- 
erans’ Administration pension is paid 
$45 monthly if her income is less than 
$1,200 but only $25 monthly if her income 
is over $1,200. 

One of my constituents has written to 
point out that she now receives $99 
monthly from social security, or $1,178 
per year. She receives $45 monthly 
from the VA, providing a total income 
of $1,718 per year. 

By granting her a 5-percent increase 
today, we will raise her social security 
income about $4 per month and cut her 
total income $15 per month. 

My constituent can ill afford to have 
her income reduced $171 per year, and 
certainly it is not our intention here 
today, in providing this increase in the 
meager social security annuity, to in- 
flict any hardship on any citizen. 

Various measures are pending to lib- 
eralize the veterans’ pension program. 
At the very least, I suggest that some 
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action be taken to assure that the ef- 
fect. of this increase in social security 
benefits will not be a reduction in the 
veterans’ benefit any individual receives. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to direct my remarks to a point 
which has not been covered specifically 
in the debate thus far. It is one raised 
by a restaurant owner and constituent 
of mine. I believe it does warrant some 
discussion here if for no other reason 
than to assist others in answering a simi- 
lar type of inquiry. 

The inquiry propounded by the res- 
taurant owner was: 

If this bill is enacted into law and I post 
a sign “Positively No Tipping,” am I then 
still required to make the employer's con- 
tribution on the tips reported to me, not- 
withstanding the fact I have forbidden my 
customers with posted notice to tip my 
employees? 


In checking into this I find that re- 
gardless of the fact the restaurant posts 
such a sign or even increases the salary 
of his waitresses or waiters, as the case 
may be, he is still required to make this 
contribution just as long as the employee 
does report tips, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such gratuities are paid 
contrary to a posted public sign in the 
place of business. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, for the 
second day in a row, we are considering 
social legislation involving medical care, 
and I am happy to say I am more favor- 
ably disposed toward the measure before 
us today than that which we debated 
yesterday. I believe strongly in the 
“security” portion, especially if secured 
by the individual: I am not so heartily 
for the “social” part, and I decry the 
compulsory element. 

I want to commend the Committee on 
Ways and Means for taking the respon- 
sible path in its difficult deliberations 
over proposed amendments to the Social 
Security Act. By maintaining the prin- 
ciple of cash benefits rather than adopt- 
ing a totally new and dangerous concept 
of service benefits as proposed under 
H.R. 3920 the King-Anderson bill, the 
committee has resisted temptations to 
open a Pandora’s box which would sky- 
rocket to unmanageable costs. I think 
the Members should take cognizance of 
the fact that one reason we are consid- 
ering these benefit increases is because 
the purchasing power of the payments 
that were authorized in 1958 have been 
depleted through inflation, and a good 
portion of the 5-percent increase will do 
no more than compensate for this loss 
of purchasing power. Surely this is rea- 
son for a more responsible self-discipline 
when we are considering appropriations, 
and a determination that we can and 
should live within our means so as not to 
penalize those who live on fixed incomes. 

However, I am disappointed in one as- 
pect of the bill, and can only hope that 
the other body will again recognize the 
breach of trust that we are imposing. I 
refer to the provision which compels 
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physicians to be “incorporated” as self- 
employed persons under the social secu- 
rity system. For many years an under- 
standing existed that professional groups 
such as dentists, lawyers, and doctors 
would not be forced into the social se- 
curity compulsory tax system without 
their acquiescence as expressed through 
their national associations. After sev- 
eral votes, and then only by close mar- 
gins, dentists and lawyers, through their 
association finally evidenced their desire 
to be included, and that certainly was 
their right. 

But the American Medical Association 
which is representative of the medical 
profession just as, and in the same man- 
ner that this House is representative of 
the electorate; as recently as a month 
ago in their annual meeting, went on 
record as opposing inclusion of physi- 
cians. Each delegate to the AMA repre- 
sents 1,000 doctors in his State and their 
election takes place under the represent- 
ative process. Their main reason for op- 
position is simply that most doctors do 
not retire at age 65, but continue practice 
long thereafter, and indeed some of our 
finest doctors are those who have passed 
beyond the arbitrary age of 65, for which 
their patients are often eternally grate- 
ful. The administration’s proposal must 
be regarded as a means of extracting siz- 
able payments from self-employed doc- 
tors in order to subsidize other benefici- 
aries of social security. I think it is 
wrong that, having evidenced their de- 
sire not to be covered they should be 
forced to do so in spite of their objec- 
7 1 and in spite of prior understand- 


I hope the Senate will take the same 
action that they did several years ago 
and remove this particular section of 
the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day in support of the social security 
amendments of 1964. I cannot say that 
these amendments fulfill all, or even a 
great part, of my expectations. Never- 
theless, I will vote for them because they 
offer our elder citizens some hope of a 
life which will be more than a struggle 
to obtain necessities. 

At present, social security benefits are 
too meager to give the aged more than 
a subsistence existence. This bill will 
give them a 5-percent increase in bene- 
fits, and also includes amendments which 
will modernize the social security system 
in important ways. I am pleased to see 
that the amendments provide that a 
child’s benefits may be continued after 
age 18 until age 22 if he or she is still in 
school. School is defined broadly, as it 
should be, to include high school, voca- 
tional school and college. I have sug- 
gested this improvement for the past 10 
years: it has always seemed to me that 
a fatherless child should not be pre- 
vented from obtaining a decent educa- 
tion because there is no one to help him 
financially. 

I am also pleased that coverage will be 
extended to include self-employed doc- 
tors and interns. At present they are the 
only large group of professional people 
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who are not covered by social security. 
This is contrary to the philosophy behind 
the Social Security Act, which maintains 
that coverage shall be as universal as 
possible so that all will bear the costs 
and reap the benefits in the years when 
earnings cease. I am sure many doctors 
welcome coverage under social security: 
it is another safeguard that their retire- 
ment years will be happy ones. 

The amendment also provides for the 
coverage, as wages, of cash tips received 
by an employee in the course of his em- 
ployment. This is a proposal that I have 
advocated for a long time. Usually those 
occupations where tips make up a sub- 
stantial part of earnings are ones where 
the weekly wage is low. Therefore ben- 
efits in service jobs, based on a low 
weekly wage, are consequently low and 
seldom are enough to provide a decent 
life after retirement. It seems only fair 
that tips, which often equal the wage, 
be included in determining what benefits 
will be payable in the future. 

The amendments would also allow 
States, at their option, to extend cover- 
age to include firemen and policemen, 
who are placed on the same basis as other 
State and municipal employees. They 
must, however, be brought in as a sepa- 
rate coverage group apart from other 
employees in State or local retirement 
systems. This is consistent with the 
present provision which allows other 
groups of State and local employees the 
option of coverage under the system. It 
means that coverage of policemen and 
firemen can be effectuated, first, if the 
State or municipality decided that cov- 
erage is desirable; and second, if a ma- 
jority of the group favors coverage under 
existing referendum provisions. 

However, I note here that this bill does 
not extend the protection of social se- 
curity to employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have long failed to see why 
all other groups should be brought within 
this universal system while those who 
serve the Government directly—and ad- 
minister the Social Security Act—are un- 
able to benefit from its provisions. My 
bill (H.R. 4723) would accomplish this 
laudable end and I am distressed that 
this is not included in the pending legis- 
lation. 

An important section of this bill would 
liberalize eligibility requirements by pro- 
viding a basic benefit of $35 at age 72 or 
over to certain persons with as little as 
three quarters of coverage. This cover- 
age can be acquired at any time since the 
beginning of the program in 1937. Pres- 
ent law requires a minimum of six quar- 
ters of coverage. This reform has long 
been needed: it will help some 600,000 
individuals who at this time are entitled 
to no benefits, even though they may 
have had some social security coverage. 
We all know that many of our aged, 
through no fault of their own, are close 
to poverty; so close that every penny is 
counted and recounted, and there can be 
no satisfaction in the years of hard 
work—the years of the depression and 
World War Il—because at that time 
their occupations were not covered by 
social security. 

This bill also liberalizes the Social Se- 
curity Act for widows who need to retire 
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before age 62. Widows may elect to re- 
ceive benefits at age 60, but only with an 
actuarial reduction in the benefit which 
they will receive. The reduced benefit 
will amount to 714% percent of the de- 
ceased husband’s primary amount, in- 
stead of 8242 percent if the widow waits 
until she reaches age 62. It is estimated 
that 180,000 widows will take advantage 
of this provision. Today, these women 
are left without recourse when their 
husbands die. They are alone, and they 
have found great difficulty in returning 
to the labor market after a long absence. 
Even if they have modern skills many 
employers are reluctant to hire older 
workers. This provision will give widows 
more flexibility in their planning and 
greater hope for the future. I have 
long supported liberalization of the age 
requirements for widows, and I am glad 
that the Ways and Means Committee has 
seen the necessity for change in this 
area. We are going in the right direc- 
tion, but I am not sure that we are going 
fast enough toward the goal of universal, 
equitable, and adequate social security. 

I have urged many reforms of the 
social security system, and I am proud 
that many of my ideas have been enacted 
into law. But there is much more to be 
done. Our elder citizens deserve a great 
deal: gratitude, adequate insurance 
benefits, a system which is flexible 
enough to cover them and yet not so sur- 
rounded by redtape that it is impossible 
for them to understand its provisions. 

For 12 years, since I came to Congress, 
I have suggested that the retirement age 
should be lowered to 60 for men and 55 
for women. I have also introduced a 
modification of this proposal, which 
specifies that when the President deter- 
mines that a period of acute unemploy- 
ment exists, all eligible individuals can 
retire with full benefits at age 60. This 
provision would relieve the strain on 
the labor market, and reduce the poverty 
of those older men who became unem- 
ployed because of automation, or because 
they lived in a depressed area. 

I have suggested many other modifica- 
tions of the system, improvements which 
I am confident will be adopted in the 
immediate future. We must recognize 
that modern life calls for great flexi- 
bility: change is everywhere, and often 
it is impossible to predict what jobs, what 
occupations, will become obsolete within 
the next 10 years. This factor of change 
and steady scientific advancements calls 
for a social security system which allows 
the individual much latitude. Some- 
times a man will be replaced by ma- 
chines when he is 60. By then it is too 
late to find another job: is it fair to make 
him wait until age 65 to be guaranteed 
an income which will at least supply him 
with food? 

There are many other cases when a 
man feels compelled to work beyond age 
65. Perhaps he still has financial obliga- 
tions, a young family, or a job which he 
cannot leave. The system penalizes those 
who are physically able to work after age 
65. First, it reduces or cancels benefits 
to which they would be otherwise en- 
titled. Second, it continues to exact 
from them the social security tax on 
their wages. I believe that both these 
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penalties should be eliminated. Our 
society is built upon individual initiative, 
upon the hard work of people who ex- 
pected no real reward, but did expect 
some measure of independence in retire- 
ment. We have tried to liberalize the 
earnings test in order that a retired 
man might enjoy the satisfaction of some 
sort of remunerative work. But the 
regulations are so complex, the limita- 
tions so obscure, that it is often im- 
possible for our senior citizens to know 
what they can and cannot do without re- 
ducing, or eliminating, their benefits. 

Through the years I have also sup- 
ported coverage of a small, but very de- 
serving group of men and women, such 
as women who have become housekeep- 
ers to close relatives. These women 
become dependent, but under present 
law they cannot qualify for dependent’s 
benefits after they reach retirement. 
My bill, H.R. 3857, would provide 
monthly insurance benefits for relatives 
of individuals who die fully insured, 
leaving no other eligible dependents, if 
these relatives have been receiving at 
least one-half of their support from him 
at the time of his death and have not 
married since. 

There are many other changes which 
will be made in the years to come. But 
this present bill, as other groups of 
amendments in the past, is a good step 
forward. Each provision will give 
needed relief to some group in our soci- 
ety that deserves it. The 5-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits, 
which is not controversial, is merely a 
needed adjustment to the changed eco- 
nomic conditions of today. I regret that 
my 10-percent proposal was not adopted 
by the committee. This provision will 
affect 20 million beneficiaries: we will 
see the result both in greater happiness 
for them and generated spending power 
which will help the economy as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
committee for these amendments, and 
urge that they be passed with due speed. 
They are a sign of the increased concern 
for the welfare of the elderly, which we 
have been so proud to see develop during 
the past few years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fo] 
has expired. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, today 
the House considers H.R. 11865 which 
will provide a 5-percent across-the-board 
increase in social security benefit pay- 
ments for about 20 million people. This 
bill will also provide limited benefits 
of $35 monthly for 600,000 additional 
retired persons who have some social 
security coverage but not enough to meet 
the minimum requirement under the 
present law. 

The last general increase in benefits 
was enacted in 1958. Since then our cost 
of living has risen considerably—cer- 
tainly much more than 5 percent. 
Therefore, I cannot go along with the 
niggardly increase approved by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

A person, who is now receiving the 
minimum benefit of $40 will receive $42 
monthly under this proposal, or an in- 
crease of $24 per year. Those now re- 
ceiving the maximum benefit of $127 a 
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month will receive an increase of $76.80 
per year. How can we justify a 5-per- 
cent raise for this group of people when 
just recently we voted substantial in- 
creases in our own salaries, and for 
Federal employees and also for the mili- 
tary? It just does not make good sense. 
Even a 10-percent across-the-board in- 
crease, although far from sufficient, 
would have been more palatable. 

I feel very strongly that a greater 
increase in social security benefits is 
needed to permit these retired people 
to live as descent human beings, and to 
take many of them out of an income level 
which President Johnson has labeled as 
being in the poverty category. This is 
why I introduced a bill earlier this year 
to increase all of the monthly social se- 
curity benefits by $35. This would take 
a large percentage of the elderly out of 
the poverty level income group. And the 
financing for this increase could be done 
very painlessly by our taking action to 
reduce the fantastic 27%-percent oil 
depletion allowance which our Govern- 
ment so generously continues for the rich 
oil interests. I have sponsored legisla- 
tion to reduce this depletion rate to 12% 
percent. I have cited facts and figures 
which leave no doubt that this is a tax 
bonanza for the gas and oil industry at 
the expense of the American taxpayer. 
This tax loophole, which enables oil and 
natural gas magnates to roll up fabulous 
fortunes while paying little or no income 
taxes, was also exposed in the Senate last 
fall, but the 27% - percent rate continues. 
If we effect a sizable reduction in this 
depletion rate, it will not be necessary to 
raise the social security tax to provide 
the necessary funds for the increase in 
benefits I have proposed. 

I commend the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for including in its proposal an 
additional group of senior citizens who 
will become entitled to benefits by low- 
ering the eligibility requirements. 

I chide the committee for its niggardly 
attitude in proposing a next-to-nothing 
increase for social security recipients— 
particularly those who are now receiving 
the minimum benefit, or little more. 

Under a closed rule procedure, I will 
have no choice except to vote for the bill 
as reported by the committee. In reality, 
we will be voting to give these people a 
roll instead of the full loaf they not only 
deserve, but need to live decently. 

I hope that in the next session, Con- 
gress will take action to provide an in- 
crease in benefits for social security re- 
cipients which will be much more in line 
with present day living costs. I also in- 
tend to continue, with all the strength 
at my command, to seek a substantial 
reduction in the oil depletion allowance 
rate. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 11865, Social Security 
Act amendments of 1964. While I sup- 
port this bill as a step in the right direc- 
tion, I had hoped that the percentage 
increase would be greater because the 
rise in the cost of living has been so great 
that large numbers of people, depending 
upon social security benefits for a large 
portion of the day-to-day expenses of 
living, are having great difficulty in 
meeting these expenses. 
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I am pleased to note that the commit- 
tee has seen fit to include the provisions 
of my bill, H.R. 1987, providing for the 
payment of a child’s OASDI benefits un- 
til the child reaches age 22, provided the 
child is attending school—including a 
vocational school or college—as a full- 
time student after he reaches age 18. 

The lowering of the eligibility age 
limit of widow’s from 62 to 60 years is 
long overdue. Many women widowed in 
their late fifties and early sixties need to 
augment their income and find most jobs 
closed to them because of their age. I 
regret that the committee has included 
an actuarial reduction of five-ninths of 
1 percent for each month in which the 
benefit was paid before age 62, and I 
hope that later consideration will make 
it possible to eliminate this reduction 
factor. 

The liberalization of eligibility require- 
ments for certain aged people who do not 
meet the work requirements in present 
law deserves our support. It is estimated 
that 600,000 aged persons not now 
eligible for benefits will now become 
eligible for limited amounts. 

Mr. Chairman, I reiterate my support 
for the bill before us, but I urge the com- 
mittee to continue its studies as further 
liberalizations are in order. 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Chairman, in 
a very few weeks the record of the 88th 
Congress will be closed. Between now 
and then, our actions will determine 
whether we will be known as the Con- 
gress that slammed the door on the Na- 
tion's elderly, or the Congress that met 
one of the pressing needs of our time. 

The decision is ours. 

Some of us may take comfort in the 
fact that we amended the Social Security 
Act to give an average monthly increase 
to our elderly of $4. But I for one do 
not. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that social 
security pensions are barely adequate 
for those retired men and women who 
are enjoying relatively good health. But 
for those who are sick and bedridden, 
there is no security at all. 

The average national income for sin- 
gle persons over 65 is about $20 a week. 
And hospital costs have risen to an awe- 
some average of nearly $40 a day. 

This problem has been studied and re- 
studied, Mr. Chairman, and the inescap- 
able conclusion is that hospital care 
through social security is the only real- 
istic solution. And yet once again this 
year our Ways and Means Committee 
has failed to give us an opportunity to 
vote on this logical extension of our 
social security system. A provision to 
provide hospital insurance for our eld- 
erly should have been part of the pack- 
age we are voting on today under a 
closed rule. 

I say we can postpone action no 
longer. I say the Congress must act 
at once to right this serious injustice to 
our senior citizens and give them, in the 
words of the late President Kennedy, 
“security in sickness as well as in health.” 

I want to express my support for the 
social security amendments of 1964. 
The provisions we vote on today are all 
vital steps which we must take to improve 
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on the cornerstone of our social security 
structure laid down 30 years ago. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the 
American worker wants to earn and pay 
for the protection he needs to take care 
of problems after his working life. He 
is not only willing, but anxious, to con- 
tribute with his employer, so that an 
insurance fund can be available; so that 
it is something he has paid for and is 
entitled to have. This is the American 
way—to put aside for a rainy day. 

But despite our efforts to continually 
improve on our social security system, 
there is a terrible gap—a gap which this 
Congress must fill. It is a sad commen- 
tary on our ability to keep abreast of 
public opinion that we have not yet been 
given an opportunity to vote on a social 
security-financed hospital insurance bill. 

Many elderly people cannot buy hos- 
pitalization in any form. They have all 
they can do to provide themselves with 
food, clothing, and shelter, with nothing 
left over to buy even limited health pro- 
tection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a nation we have made a be- 
ginning in the fight to secure adequate 
medical services for the aged. Under the 
Kerr-Mills program we provide medical 
services for those who are forced to rely 
on welfare. But it is important to re- 
member that welfare medical assistance 
helps older people get health care only if 
they first accept poverty and then accept 
charity. 

As a nation, we have an obligation to 
provide for those who cannot provide for 
themselves. But we also have an obli- 
gation to those millions of Americans 
who live in modest, adequate circum- 
stances—but adequate only so long as 
they suffer no serious illness. It is no 
exaggeration to say that today most older 
Americans live under the shadow of the 
fear that a serious illness will wipe out 
the savings of a lifetime and reduce them 
to poverty. 

This fear is entirely justified. It is a 
fact that some 30 percent of the social 
security beneficiaries going on the old- 
age assistance rolls do so because of 
health costs. In my State, Illinois, more 
than 40 percent of our senior citizens are 
forced on the relief rolls for medical 
reasons. Somehow, and in some way, 
and despite apparent financial inability, 
in IIlinois—and this is true in other 
States as well—our older people manage 
themselves independently until at an ad- 
vanced age illness and the costs there- 
from force them on the relief rolls. It is 
anomalous that once on relief, full medi- 
cal care and hospital care is provided en- 
tirely at the taxpayers' expense, while 
those who maintain their independent 
life, but are equally in need, are denied 
this care. We should not use as a basis 
for securing adequate health care for the 
aged a system which penalizes independ- 
ence and encourages dependency. We 
should instead use the system which en- 
courages independence and has as one of 
its principal objectives the prevention of 
indigency—the social security system. 
We haye more than the right to do this, 
we have the duty. Raymond M. Hilliard, 
director of the Cook County Department 
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of Public Aid, stated to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 

Long ago, it was accepted that the indi- 
vidual had the right to the help of society 
when he suffers through no fault of his own. 
But in this particular case we are not faced 
simply with the right of these senior citi- 
zens. Many of them have fulfilled their 
duty to society. They have raised their fam- 
ilies and added to the productivity of this 
Nation. It is their right, but it is also our 
duty. 


I join President Johnson in urging this 
Congress to enact a proposal which will 
provide a systematic approach to meet a 
need that is common to practically all 
the aged and that can be met only 
through Government action. This ap- 
proach would use the going social secu- 
rity system. For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury that system has proved effective in 
providing income for our older people. 
It can be just as effective in providing 
protection against health costs in old age. 

I believe this country will adopt the 
same approach to solving the community 
problem aged health costs represent that 
it has followed in meeting other major 
social and economic problems now met 
through social security. I believe under 
such an approach that the Government 
and private enterprise will perform those 
activities for which each is most appro- 
priately equipped. Hospital insurance 
for the aged provided through social 
security would be the basic program; pri- 
vate enterprise would play an important 
role in providing supplementary protec- 
tion; and Government public assistance 
programs would fill the few remaining 
needs. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, it 
is gratifying that the Committee on 
Ways and Means has seen fit to report 
out favorably H.R. 11865. This bill pro- 
vides for improvements on the social se- 
curity program which are indeed wel- 
come. I favor its adoption. 

The major provision, I believe, is the 
5-percent across-the-board increase in 
benefit payments. Most of the 20 mil- 
lion beneficiaries affected by this bill 
are able only through the strictest econ- 
omizing to carry on. These are the 
people hardest hit by the rising costs of 
living. The increase provided in this 
bill is modest enough for retired families 
whose economic status is frequently 
minimal. 

Another important section of H.R. 
11865 provides payment of children’s 
insurance benefits until age 22, provided 
that the child is a full-time student. 
The present cutoff age is 18. Such a 
change would particularly assist widows 
who are trying to educate their chil- 
dren. The crying need for higher edu- 
cation in today’s increasingly complex 
and technological society has been em- 
phasized again and again and cannot 
be denied. 

The bill would allow widows to receive 
reduced benefits at age 60, as an alter- 
nate to full benefits at 62. The advan- 
tages of this allowance to those who are 
in financial straits are self-evident. 

Ever since the Social Security Act be- 
came law, under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Congress has periodically ad- 
justed its provisions in response to 
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changing social conditions. The pro- 
posed legislation reflects just such an ef- 
fort to meet current demands placed 
upon individuals by our system. The 
Committee on Ways and Means has 
studied the needs, and its recommenda- 
tions are appropriate. y 

The social security system has pro- 
vided one of the great built-in hedges 
against depression as recent experience 
has shown. For this reason it is a valu- 
able economic support as well as a means 
of spreading reasonable social benefits 
to deserving members of the community. 
I therefore urge passage of H.R. 11865, 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, let me add my firm and 
wholehearted support of H.R. 11865, the 
social security amendments for 1964, 

It is proper that Congress continues to 
revise this program, now an accepted 
part of the American tradition, to meet 
the needs of the sixties. The long-over- 
due 5-percent across-the-board increase 
in benefits will further assist those de- 
serving and too often forgotten Ameri- 
cans to meet the increased costs of a 
higher national standard of living. It 
will help to reduce the disproportion be- 
tween their preretirement salaries and 
the amount of benefits following retire- 
ment. 

On May 20, 1964, I introduced H.R. 
11280, a bill to strengthen the social se- 
curity program. I am proud that the 
Ways and Means Committee has incor- 
porated several of my provisions into the 
current bill. 

Both bills include a provision which 
extends payment of children’s insurance 
benefits from age 18 until age 22, pro- 
vided the child is attending school as a 
full-time student. This provision recog- 
nizes that the length of educational 
training generally extends beyond 18 
years of age with the increased need for 
specialized, more technical skills. It fur- 
ther takes into account that on the aver- 
age, 60 percent of the college costs come 
from family contributions. It is esti- 
3 that 275,000 children will bene- 

t. 

Under this bill, widows may now take 
the option to receive reduced benefits at 
age 60, rather than at age 62. It is esti- 
mated that 180,000 widows will adopt 
this option. I have consistently favored 
increased benefits to this group. In my 
own bill, disabled widows were eligible 
for benefits within a 5-year period of 
her husband’s death. 

To finance these and other benefits, 
both my bill and H.R. 11865 provide that 
the earnings base on which taxes are 
levied and benefits paid will be increased 
from the first $4,800 to $5,400. This will 
allow the increased benefits to be paid 
while improving the actuarial soundness 
of the system. 

It is my hope that in the 89th Con- 
gress, provisions will be made to allow 
those who wish to continue work past 
retirement age of 65 to earn $1,800 a 
year without losing social security bene- 
fits, rather than the current ceiling on 
outside earnings of $1,200. A forced re- 
tirement age of 65 not only creates finan- 
cial hardship for many, but also often 
destroys the individual’s sense of use- 
fulness, stability, and personal worth. 
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The present bill before this body, with 
the provisions already mentioned and the 
other key titles, goes far in further as- 
sisting our elderly citizens. I am happy 
to support wholeheartedly this legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
many of my colleagues today in express- 
ing a deep and sincere regret that the 
committee has not yet offered a real solu- 
tion to financing the high health costs 
of our aged. 

I noted only last week an excellent re- 
port by the Subcommittee on Health of 
the Elderly which was made to the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Aging. After 
examining the extent and quality of ex- 
isting coverage for the aged, that sub- 
committee concluded that a program of 
health insurance under social security 
was the only genuine solution to financ- 
ing the high costs. 

However, a minority on the subcom- 
mittee reported no such agreement. In 
fact, the minority said that one cannot 
assume that a retired couple with an 
annual income of $2,000 is in serious 
financial straits, or is incapable of buy- 
ing health insurance. Of course, some 
aged couples can live on low retirement 
incomes of $2,000, but certainly not 
“handsomely” as the minority group al- 
leges. But individual cases cannot re- 
verse the facts and must not be allowed 
to cloud the need for hospital insurance 
for the aged under social security or a 
compromise combination if necessary. 

One measure of need is the recent 
Bureau of Labor Statistics budget for 
a retired couple in reasonably good health 
keeping house alone in a rented dwelling 
in 1 of 20 large cities. The cost in late 
1959 averaged about $3,000. Even after 
lowering the budget by, say, $300 to allow 
for the 30-percent housing costs that 
homeowners might save, it is beyond the 
means of a very substantial proportion 
of the aged couples and much higher 
than the $2,000 figure cited by the minor- 
ity. In the same year, half of all aged 
couples living alone had less than 82,670 
annual income. Furthermore, relatively 
few with incomes below the budget level 
would have sufficient savings to make up 
the continuing deficit. 

It is important to note that the budgets 
do not allow for an automobile or simi- 
lar luxuries and the total allowed for 
medical care costs is only enough to pay 
about two-thirds of the health insurance 
premiums of the State-65 plans. Fur- 
thermore, the budgets make no apparent 
allowance for the increased services an 
aged couple often need for help with 
heavy work around the house. 

Standards of need vary from State to 
State partly because some States are fi- 
nancially able to provide considerably 
more generous assistance than others. 
An overall standard of need might be a 
standard below that of the 10 percent of 
the States with the more generous stand- 
ards. Persons with resources below this 
level of basic need might be considered 
as financially unable to take care of 
themselves. The published OAA subsist- 
ence standards do not allow for medical 
care costs—except for small amounts for 
medicine-chest items—so that it is nec- 
essary to add an allowance for medical 
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care to determine a level of total need. 
Based on State OAA subsistence stand- 
ards for 1961, the estimated standard of 
subsistence for aged people—below 
standards of the top 10 percent of the 
States but including an allowance for 
medical care costs—are about $1,675 per 
year for an individual and $2,690 for a 
couple, a figure well above the $2,000 
the minority of the subcommittee cited. 

What can people buy on a subsistence 
standard such as the one suggested? It 
would allow an elderly couple rent of $56 
per month. The allowance for food is 
only slightly over $1 per person per day. 
Under the clothing allowance the hus- 
band could buy a new coat perhaps every 
8-10 years, a new pair of pajamas every 
6 years, a pair of woolen socks every 2 or 
3 years, and other necessities even less 
often. 

Mr. Chairman, I served many years in 
the legislature of my own State and no 
one realizes better than I the problems 
encountered in the programs for the de- 
cent care of our elderly. The State of 
Washington developed an excellent pro- 
gram, however, many other States do not 
have these. Therefore, it is my feeling 
and I am sure it is the feeling of many 
legislators that the States with good pro- 
grams engender a certain amount of 
competitiveness for citizenship by the 
elderly in those States with adequate 
and fine programs, which eventually be- 
comes a rather critical burden upon the 
taxpayers of any one State. 

We, with our rather limited tax base 
in the State of Washington, have noted 
many times this situation. We do not 
resent the citizenship of the elderly in 
our State; we only regret inability to care 
for a national problem on a State tax 
base. 

It is very well for many to shrug and 
say the children, of course, can take care 
of all their parent’s needs. However, 
a tragic factor underneath—one that is 
seldom spoken—many parents hestitate 
before asking help. They often go with- 
out needed care rather than feel them- 
selves a burden upon their children. 
Particularly is this true if there are 
young people in the third generation of 
the family who are in college or ready for 
college. Often the cost of a serious hos- 
pital illness is the cost of a young per- 
son’s education. 

All civilized, loving, decent people try 
to care for their parents and want to as- 
sist their children. The problem is their 
budget—it does not stretch. This is an 
ever-growing factor beneath some of 
today’s real tragedies. 

There is another problem. In days 
gone by, houses were larger and it was 
easy to house the elderly who became ill. 
Now it is difficult under normal average 
living conditions in small houses or 
apartments. It is also difficult in some 
areas to secure home nursing help. Par- 
ticularly is this true in many small towns 
or smaller cities. 

Some of the sad details involving these 
problems are almost difficult to discuss 
because of the deep and basic dignities 
concerned. It is this concern that I 
share today with my colleagues who have 
spoken. It is this need for us to recog- 
nize in full measure the human dignities 
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and I trust most sincerely that we begin 
to move toward a program of good hos- 
pital or nursing care and hospital 
insurance. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to use 
combinations of programs; perhaps it 
will be necessary to utilize a special fund 
within the social security fund for sta- 
bility; but, I do think that such limita- 
tions as the pauper’s oath is long out- 
moded. 

The situations and needs of our elderly 
are here today. They demand a solu- 
tion. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, though 
I appeal today for support of my col- 
leagues for the social security amend- 
ments in 1964—the sum total of these 
improvements is insignificant when 
measured against the real needs of our 
elderly. The 5-percent increase in bene- 
fits is shockingly inadequate in the face 
of the plight of most beneficiaries. The 
stark fact is that one-half the aged cou- 
ples have less than $2,800 in annual in- 
come and little in the way of assets. The 
average aged person living alone now 
has an income of not much over $1,200 
a year. How can it be seriously proposed 
that 5-percent increase in inadequate 
benefits will meet the economic needs 
of the retired citizens of the greatest. 
Nation in the world. This increase does 
not even meet the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing since the 1959 adjustment in bene- 
fits, much less enable older people to 
purchase urgently needed hospital in- 
surance. The committee report con- 
cedes that for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of social security beneficiaries— 
disabled and aged retired workers, aged 
wives and widows, and orphaned chil- 
dren and their widowed mothers—these 
benefits are the major source of support, 
if not indeed the only source. Congress 
recognized the high cost of living in the 
recent congressional pay increase legis- 
lation. How can we face the aged, the 
disabled, and the widows and orphans of 
the Nation with a paltry 5-percent in- 
crease that means they must continue to 
endure a marginal or submarginal level 
of living? 

Social legislation fails of its purpose 
and becomes a mockery of its objectives 
if it does not change with changing social 
and economic conditions. It is tragic 
that countless men and women who have 
been industrious and hard working all 
their productive years must have their 
years of leisure clouded by financial 
worries. The social security system for 
more than a quarter of a century has 
served the Nation well. It must be 
strengthened and improved so that bene- 
ficiaries will have sufficient income to 
enable them to live in health and 
decency. 

The failure of the committee to include 
the medicare bill in the pending bill is 
another shattering blow to our retired 
citizens who face the grave problem of 
meeting their health needs on incomes 
distressingly inadequate for them while 
blessed with good health. Our older peo- 
ple live in constant dread of a serious 
illness which will drain their meager 
resources. They are haunted by the 
knowledge that 9 out of 10 people who 
reach age 65 will be hospitalized at least 
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once before they die; 2 out of 3 will be 
hospitalized two or more times. 

It has been more than 3 years since 
our late, beloved President Kennedy first 
asked Congress to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide hospital care for 
our elderly. And today we are no closer 
to realizing that goal. About the best we 
can do is to vote a $4 monthly increase 
in pension benefits—enough, perhaps to 
fill the first prescription of a routine 
illness. 

Frankly, I am ashamed to have to face 
my constituents and tell them that Con- 
gress has failed to act on this vital meas- 
ure—for the fourth year in a row. Iam 
ashamed to say that we have failed those 
millions of citizens who are counting so 
desperately on our compassion. 

There are, in the United States today, 
more than 18 million men and women 
over 65 years of age. Sixteen million of 
these citizens will be hospitalized at least 
once in the years ahead: many of them 
oftener. The cost of such hospitaliza- 
tion? About $40 a day. 

It does not take much imagination to 
understand the almost impossible hard- 
ship a serious illness can place on a 
citizen who is living on a modest pension. 
Many of them are left destitute. Those 
are among the more fortunate ones. The 
less fortunate ones do not even go in for 
treatment. 

As I stated when I addressed the House 
on this grave problem on July 1, we are 
faced with three choices in meeting the 
medical care needs of our retired citi- 
zens. We can continue to ignore it; or 
we can subject our older citizens to the 
humiliation of public charity and the 
means test; or, thirdly, we can adopt the 
sensible and practical medicare plan. 
Sooner or later we will admit that there 
is no satisfactory alternative to the 
medicare plan and my hope is that we 
will act before too many more families 
must bear an unwarranted, unpredictable 
and often unmanageable burden in pay- 
ing the costs of diseases of advancing 
age. ‘Therefore, I call upon my col- 
leagues to make one great and final effort 
in the waning days of the 88th Congress 
to amend the Social Security Act and 
correct this inequity by approving the 
medicare program. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, when 
this Nation enacted its unique social 
security system nearly 30 years ago, it 
was a far-reaching decision of national 
policy. 

It was a decision which was to have 
an effect in many ways upon the coun- 
try. It had, for example, a profound 
effect upon the fiscal and economic pol- 
icies of our country. Social security pay- 
ments have come to be looked upon as 
an extremely important stabilizer of na- 
tional incomes, moderating the booms 
and easing the depressions. 

With this decision, America decided 
on the preventive approach to economic 
well-being. Our social insurance seeks 
to prevent poverty from arising while 
relief measures, such as public assist- 
ance, deal with poverty after it has be- 
come effective. 

The alternative of waiting for poverty 
to become a fact and then seeking to 
treat it would have meant this great 
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Nation accepting for all time a vast army 
of the aged living on a dole or in abject 
poverty. 

We introduced our system of com- 
pulsory insurance so that people while 
working, and their employers, could con- 
tribute to funds from which modest but 
assured payments would be made to 
them, without a means test, when they 
were no longer working, so that the great 
numbers of them should never reach a 
state of destitution. 

It was a deliberate and momentous 
decision and few Americans today would 
care to reverse the choice made in 1935. 
Yet our people understand that their 
social security contributions are buying 
but a basic measure of financial security 
in old age, a basic measure of protection 
in case of total disability, and a modest 
security for their family should they die 
prematurely. 

More than anything, our social secu- 
rity system is popular with the American 
people because the benefits which will 
accrue to them are theirs as a matter 
of right and do not depend on public 
charity. 

Most Americans who have retired re- 
cently, and nearly all who retire in the 
future, can look forward to a small but 
assured income for the rest of their days. 
This assurance they have helped to pay 
for. Even if they have paid at bargain 
rates, as many of them have, they have 
paid and their benefits are theirs by 
right. 

And, if you view the problem as one 
of preventing poverty, you will see how 
important it is that Congress enact all 
necessary improvements to our social 
security system if this system is to con- 
tinue to serve its basic economic purpose. 

The social security amendments of 
1964, reported to the House as H.R. 11865, 
include vital provisions aimed at improv- 
ing cash benefits and eligibility to our 
social security system so that older 
Americans—who currently represent 
more than one-third of those regarded 
as living in poverty—may find them- 
selves a little better off in the difficult 
years of their retirement. 

I say; only “a little better off”—be- 
cause in truth the one glaring omission 
from our social insurance system—is 
making a mockery of even the modest 
security which it was designed to bring to 
our aged. Until this Congress can enact 
a logical extension to our social insur- 
ance system to provide America’s older 
people with prepaid, paid-up, noncan- 
celable hospital insurance, we are con- 
demning millions of elderly Americans to 
retirement years of gnawing fear. 

Our elderly people must be protected 
against the staggering costs of hospital- 
ization which can drain away their life 
savings. 

We must not force decent, proud 
Americans onto public relief rolls because 
of spiraling health care costs beyond 
their control. 

We must not permit those forces which 
fought and lost the battle against social 
security 30 years ago, to continue to sty- 
mie the social progress of this great 
Nation. 

People over 65 simply have too much 
medical expense and too little income to 
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meet it. With the kind of excellent care 
available today, our older people should 
be able to go to the hospital when they 
need to, and not to neglect their health 
because of limited income. 

I deeply regret that I am being denied 
an opportunity today to vote on such an 
amendment to the social security law. 
It is most unfortunate that the House 
committee could not include a social 
security-financed hospital insurance pro- 
vision with the bill now being debated. I 
know my constituents support the pro- 
posed legislation popularly known as 
medicare by a large majority. 

I believe that enactment of this bill 
to provide hospital insurance through 
social security is in the mainstream of 
the earnest desires of the American peo- 
ple, regardless of political affiliation. 

The young and the middle aged know 
that we are not doing the best for our 
older people that this great Nation can 
afford. Old age is one social condition 
all of us who live long enough will expe- 
rience—and it is not merely our older 
constituents who are dismayed by Con- 
gress seeming inability to act on medi- 
care. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to cast my vote in favor of the 
bill under consideration, H.R. 11865, the 
social security amendments of 1964. 

The assistance provided to our senior 
citizens by this bill is long overdue; ever- 
increasing living costs and high taxes 
impose grave hardships; many cannot 
afford enough to eat, much less other 
vital necessities; their existence is tragic 
and they are suffering deprivations 
which no persons in this rich land of ours 
should be called upon to endure. The 
5 percent across-the-board increase in 
benefit payments for the 20 million pres- 
ent beneficiaries and for all future bene- 
ficiaries will be some help, at least, to 
those completely dependent upon so- 
cial security payments for their living 
costs. 

In addition, this bill contains many 
other helpful provisions. Many individ- 
uals aged 72 and over, have some social 
security coverage, but not enough to 
meet the minimum required by existing 
law; some 600,000 new beneficiaries in 
this category will now be entitled to re- 
ceive limited social security benefits. 

Education for our youth must be of 
primary concern to us, for the future of 
our Nation depends upon our young peo- 
ple and their training and ability to be- 
come leaders in the preservation of our 
country and in the cause of democracy. 
They will determine the progress we 
make in all fields, and if we are to main- 
tain our position of strength in the 
world’s family of nations, they must be 
equipped for the burden. Many young 
people are denied educational opportu- 
nities because of lack of funds. This bill 
provides for payment of children’s in- 
surance benefits until age 22 provided 
the child is attending school as a full- 
time student; under present law, pay- 
ments stop when the child reaches the 
age of 18. It is anticipated that about 
275,000 children will benefit. Another 
provision helps widows; under the new 
law they will have the option to begin 
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receiving reduced benefits at age 60 
rather than full benefits at age 62. 

The bill requires waiters, cabdrivers, 
and other employees who receive tips to 
count such tips toward their earnings 
for computing social security benefits. I 
have received many requests for approval 
of such legislation, and I introduced a 
bill to assist those who have been called 
upon to pay income taxes on their en- 
tire income, including tips, but who have 
been denied social security benefits on 
the full amount, as they have been pro- 
hibited from including tips in their earn- 
ings for computing social security bene- 
fits. I am pleased that the inequity in 
the existing law will be eliminated. 

I heartily approve of all the provisions 
of this bill and recognize that it will be 
a great boon to all our senior citizens 
and to future beneficiaries. However, I 
am gravely and keenly disappointed that 
the bill contains no provisions whatever 
for medical aid or hospital care for our 
senior citizens under the social security 
program. It is inconceivable to me that 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
having heard voluminous testimony 
proving the deplorable lack of necessary 
medical aid suffered by our senior citi- 
zens, could continue to ignore this seri- 
ous problem and refuse to give the House 
of Representatives an opportunity to 
vote on the question. This is a grievous 
blow to all our elderly people who live in 
constant fear of medical and hospital 
expenses which will pauperize not only 
them but their children. Having intro- 
duced bills providing for such medical 
aid ever since coming to Congress, I have 
been looking forward to voting for such 
legislation, and hoped to have the oppor- 
tunity to do so during this session of 
Congress. 

The report by the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly to the Special 
Committee on Aging, U.S. Senate, made 
in July of this year, shows that private 
health insurance is unable to provide the 
large majority of our 18 million older 
Americans with adequate hospital pro- 
tection at reasonable premium cost. 
The report was made after many months 
of intensive study and careful investiga- 
tion. We find that only one in four 
older people holds adequate hospital in- 
surance; that although in the past, Blue 
Cross has come closest to providing ade- 
quate hospital insurance for the aged, 
the older Blue Cross subscriber is now 
being subjected to double-barreled pres- 
sure. His benefits are being cut, and his 
premium charges are being increased 
with painful regularity. The best of the 
commercial health insurance plans are 
so expensive that they are beyond the 
reach of most elderly persons. The 
committee emphatically stated that pri- 
vate health insurance, with respect to 
the aged, is losing ground, not making 
progress. The elderly who now hold 
private health insurance are having in- 
creasing difficulty keeping even an inade- 
quate level of protection. This means 
that increasing numbers of our older 
people are confronted with financial 
catastrophe when serious illness strikes, 
and when their meager savings are ex- 
hausted, the heavy burden falls upon 
their children who in most cases cannot 
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afford to help. The Kerr-Mills program 
has proved to be grossly inadequate and 
unfair to our senior citizens. 

It is clear from all the evidence and 
reports before us that enactment of a 
program of hospital insurance financed 
through social security is the logical and 
most reasonable course for us to follow. 
I maintain that this Congress has the re- 
sponsibility and the obligation to take 
favorable action without further delay 
so that our senior citizens may have ade- 
quate hospital protection under the so- 
cial security program. 

Although we are prevented from vot- 
ing for such aid under the bill before us 
today, it is my earnest hope that the 
other body will take corrective action 
and include the medicare program 
through social security in this bill when 
it is considered there. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to lend my strong support to the 
social security amendments of 1964. 

The adjustments provided for in these 
amendments are highly justified, being 
designed to meet those needs arising from 
increases in the cost of living. 

These amendments are designed to 
mold the social security program into 
an effective instrument of security for 
our senior citizens. In this respect, I 
would like to mention that toward the 
end of -enhancing the position of social 
security beneficiaries, I have introduced 
legislation that would permit these bene- 
ficiaries to double the amount they can 
earn before taking any reduction in so- 
cial security benefits. My bill would, in 
short, permit one under the social se- 
curity program to earn $200 before tak- 
ing any cutback in benefits—presently 
such a person can earn only $100 before 
the reductions become effective. 

It is also important to note, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the adjustments effected by 
these amendments rest on a sound finan- 
cial base. Earnings up to $5,400 will be 
taxed beginning in 1965, instead of the 
present limit of $4,800. Over a 7-year 
period, contributions will be raised from 
the present 5.4 percent for self-em- 
ployed persons to 7.2 percent, and for 
om piora and employees to 4.8 percent 
each. 

I earnestly hope this legislation re- 
ceives the approval of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is not a single Member of 
Congress unmindful of the difficulties 
that go along with trying to make ends 
meet on a monthly social security check. 

Even though our respective congres- 
sional districts differ, with regard to 
size and physical makeup here is an area, 
in the consideration of H.R. 11865, where 
we meet on common ground because the 
problem of the senior citizen is not 
confined to any one boundary. 

In our hopes and aspirations for a bet- 
ter life for all Americans, whether they 
be white or black, Republicans or Demo- 
crats, I say we must not turn our backs 
on our retired citizenry; therefore, I 
strongly support the passage of this leg- 
islation. 

In future consideration of the social 
security question, however, I am hopeful 
the House Committee on Ways and 
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Means will see fit to take appropriate 
steps to insure the fiscal soundness of 
the social security program, so that fu- 
ture generations—now paying the bills— 
will be assured of an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the social security program. 

Under the rule of the House, amend- 
ments are not being considered; there- 
fore, I am hopeful the Senate in their 
deliberations on this measure will see fit 
to exclude physicians from the compul- 
sory requirements. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 11865, the social se- 
curity amendments of 1964, a bill which 
would increase the insurance benefit pay- 
ments under present law by 5 percent for 
all persons now on the benefit rolls and 
for all future beneficiaries. The bill 
would benefit roughly 20 million persons. 

These additional benefits would be 
distributed in a number of different cate- 
gories. For workers retiring at age 65 
with average monthly earnings of $400 or 
less, monthly payments would range 
from $42 to $133.40 as compared with 
$40 to $127 under present law. Further, 
an increase in the earnings level on which 
both the tax and the benefits are based 
would be increased from $4,800 to $5,400. 
This would mean primary benefits for 
some persons ranging up to $143.40 a 
month. Survivors and dependents bene- 
fits would also be proportionately in- 
creased. 

In the area of family benefits, under 
this bill the minimum amount of monthly 
benefits for a family would be raised from 
$60 to $63 and the maximum for a family 
would be increased from $254 to $281.20 
at the $400 average monthly level, which 
is the highest possible under the present 
$4,800 earnings base. Of course, the 
maximum would amount up to $300 if 
the proposed $5,400 earnings base be- 
comes law. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed bill offers 
a number of other welcome benefits. For 
example, the bill contains a special pro- 
vision reducing covered work require- 
ments for aged workers, aged wives, and 
aged widows who—under the present 
law—have not worked long enough un- 
der social security to qualify for benefits. 
Benefits would be payable when these in- 
dividuals attain age 72, at which time a 
worker or widow who qualified under the 
new provisions would get a monthly bene- 
fit of $35, a wife $17.50. 

Also, the bill proposes a provision to 
help children stay in school by providing 
for the payment of a child’s benefit be- 
yond age 18 and up to age 22 if the child 
is in school or college. 

The bill proposes means to improve the 
protection now provided under the so- 
cial security system for aged widows. 
To do so, the bill would lower the age at 
which they can first become eligible for 
benefits to age 60 on a voluntary and an 
actuarially reduced basis. 

The bill proposes to bring doctors of 
medicine who are self-employed and 
interns under the program, thus com- 
pleting the coverage of professional 
groups and the self-employed. 

Finally, and very important, the bill 
proposes to improve the protection for 
people in the service industries for whom 
tips constitute a substantial source of 
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earnings. This bill would include in the 
definition of wages“ for the social secu- 
rity purposes cash tips received by an 
employee in the course of his employ- 
ment, whether received directly from 
customers of his employer or through 
his employer. This provision would 
make improved social security protection 
possible for more than a million em- 
ployees and their families. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
particularly the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for including this most deserving 
provision in the proposed social security 
bill. This provision would accomplish 
the broad purposes of a bill I introduced 
last year—H.R. 7290—to require that the 
Government accept the payment of a 
portion of “tip” income received by tip 
employees for social security purposes. 
This would create equity in a situation 
in which tips were taxed by the Internal 
Revenue Service, but were not considered 
wages by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. I am gratified to see that the 
proposed bill seeks to change this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 am supporting this 
bill, although it is not a perfect bill. I 
wish to point out several areas where, 
I think, this measure could be improved. 

For one thing, the bill does not incor- 
porate a bill I introduced—H.R. 8101— 
to make social security coverage for U.S. 
citizens employed by certain interna- 
tional organizations who are serving in 
the United States optional instead of 
compulsory. Nearly 700 U.S. citizens, 
three-quarters of the U.S. citizens em- 
ployed by the U.N., are burdened by both 
a mandatory U.N. social security system 
and a mandatory U.S. social security 
system. They are compelled against 
their preference to set aside more than 
14 percent of their net income for both 
U.N. and U.S. social security purposes. 
They are required to pay for more pro- 
tection than they need. My bill would 
have made participation in the U.S. so- 
cial security program by these employees 
nonmandatory. 

In addition, I would like to have seen 
the social security bill include an ad- 
justment of the so-called “earning ceil- 
ing,” to the extent overall cost consider- 
ations would permit, to enable older per- 
sons to earn more income without loss 
of social security benefits. 

Finally, I am disappointed to see that 
this measure does not propose to finance 
a program of hospital and nursing home 
insurance for older persons. We must 
not forget that some 40 percent of all 
social security beneficiary couples have 
less than $2,500 in total annual income. 
In fact, 40 percent of the persons over 
65 are not covered under any form of 
private insurance. That is why I have 
introduced legislation to provide volun- 
tary health insurance coverage for older 
persons. After enactment of a program 
of hospital and nursing home insurance 
for the aged, such as I have suggested, 
private health insurance would serve 
those persons over 65 who exercise the 
private option and would continue to 
provide essential coverage of doctors' 
fees and other health services for older 
persons. In the years ahead Congress 
is going to have to recognize its responsi- 
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bility to provide much more in the way 
of health care for the elderly. 

Despite these drawbacks, I think this 
is in most ways a good bill and I am 
pleased to be able to support it. Im- 
portantly, the improvements made by 
the bill will be adequately financed and 
the program will continue to be self- 
supporting on a sound actuarial basis. 
I strongly urge the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much concerned over the proposed 
extensions and changes in our social 
security system in this bill H.R. 11865. 
Particularly, I have received many let- 
ters and other communications from 
members of the medical profession, 
municipal workers and others expressing 
their objection to their compulsory cov- 
erage that would be made law by the 
passage of this bill. I do not believe it 
is wise, reasonable, or fair to force people 
to pay increased taxes for noncontractual 
gratuities that they do not want. This 
legislation, if enacted, will raise the taxes 
of every working American. I am con- 
vinced that most folks are, indeed, look- 
ing for a handout—they want the Gov- 
ernment’s hand out of their pockets. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not unmindful 
of the needs of our present citizens, but 
I am also mindful of the needs of our 
future citizens. Actuarially, this is an 
unsound program, and it is becoming 
even more unsound. Social security is 
not social insurance—it is not insurance 
at all. It has evolved into a system of 
compulsory taxes imposed on certain 
individuals to pay noncontractual gra- 
tuities to other individuals. 

Frankly, I am inclined to favor a 
responsible, actuarially sound, social 
security system, but it must be strength- 
ened—and it will not be, if we con- 
tinue to saddle it with increased 
benefits, deficits, or unnecessary new 
burdens. We are penalizing every aged 
citizen if we continue to bankrupt a sys- 
tem that is supposed to protect them. 

Social security is a system of basic 
protection for the aged. Most Americans 
now participate in private pension plans 
while many others have their own sav- 
ings, insurance and investments. Social 
security was never intended to replace 
voluntary programs. Its prime purpose 
is, if necessary, to supplement them, to 
provide a basic floor and help provide 
for those who could not otherwise pro- 
vide for themselves. It can do this job 
if it is managed and operated on a sound, 
responsible, businesslike basis, but I fear 
political considerations are allowing it 
to grow beyond the job for which it was 
created. If allowed to continue to ex- 
pand and grow, and become even more 
economically unsound, we will have 
reached a pure socialistic welfare state— 
a few steps at a time. 

As previously stated, Mr. Chairman, 
I have received many communications 
in opposition to proposals in this bill. 
I am pleased to read a well-written, rea- 
sonable letter from Dr. John M. Smith, 
Jr., chairman of the Council on Medical 
Jurisprudence, Texas Medical Associa- 
tion, Austin, Tex., which states and very 
well summarizes the opposition to this 
proposed legislation. 
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Texas MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Austin, Tez., July 24, 1964. 
The Honorable Ep FOREMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FOREMAN: As you are 
aware, the House of Representatives will have 
an opportunity to vote shortly on H.R. 11865, 
the Social Security Amendments of 1964. 

While we are grateful that the medicare 
proposal has been shelved by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the physicians of this 
State are concerned about the amendment 
which would require compulsory participa- 
tion by self-employed physicians and in- 
terns in the social security retirement pro- 
gram. 

It is our understanding that H.R. 11865 
will be considered by the House under the 
closed rule in which no amendments will be 
permitted from the floor. We are aware that 
you may not have an opportunity to help 
remove this provision. Nevertheless, I am 
taking the liberty of sharing the views of our 
9,100-member State association on this 
amendment. 

The Texas Medical Association is firmly 
on record against compulsory inclusion of 
physicians in the social security system. 
The association's position was based initially 
on a statewide poll in 1956 which was con- 
ducted among the entire membership of the 
association. Texas physicians expressed op- 
position to compulsory coverage by a 10 to 1 
vote. This position has been reiterated al- 
most annually by the association’s 226-mem- 
ber house of delegates which is comprised 
of representatives of all county medical 
societies in this State. 

The opposition of the Texas Medical As- 
sociation and the majority of physicians in 
this State is based upon the following points: 

1. Physicians prefer the privilege of estab- 
lishing retirement benefits for themselves on 
a voluntary basis. They do not desire to par- 
ticipate in a compulsory program financed by 
taxes. 

2. Most physicians would have little pros- 
pect of receiving social security retirement 
benefits until reaching age 72. Social secu- 
rity retirement benefits are limited essen- 
tially to those who retire at age 65 and who 
have earnings of less than $100 monthly. 
The most recent survey shows that 5 of 
every 6 physicians between the ages of 65 
and 74 are still in active practice. Thus, they 
would be ineligible for retirement benefits 
when they reach age 65. 

3. While physicians would not be eligible 
for retirement benefits, compulsory partici- 
pation in social security would represent an- 
other costly tax to them. H.R. 11865 would 
establish the tax rate for the self-employed 
at 5.7 percent on the first $5,400 of income 
in 1965. Proposed increases are scheduled 
for 1966, 1967, and 1971, with the rate for 
the self-employed reaching 7.2 percent in 
1971. 

For these good reasons, the great majority 
of physicians in your congressional district 
and throughout the State of Texas are op- 
posed to compulsory participation in social 
security. 

We will be most grateful if you will keep 
these views in mind at the time H.R. 11865, 
the Social Security Amendments of 1964, are 
considered by the House of Representatives. 

We extend our very best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. SmITH, Jr., M.D., 
Chairman, Council on Medical 
Jurisprudence. 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
11865 treats with needed social security 
amendments presented to the House af- 
ter a far-reaching study of this program 
by the Ways and Means Committee un- 
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der its distinguished Chairman WILBUR 
Mutts, of Arkansas. 

The purpose of the bill is to improve 
the benefit and coverage provisions of the 
1958 act, together with the recommen- 
dation of improvements in the financial 
structure of the Federal old-age survi- 
vors and disability insurance—OASDI— 
system. The changes were primarily a 
result of the increases in the basic costs 
of living, together with other influencing 
factors in a growing economy. The in- 
crease in insurance benefits recom- 
mended are a 5-percent across-the-board 
provision. Also an increase in contribu- 
tion and the benefit base. 

The bill contains a special provision to 
enable certain aged people who do not 
presently qualify under the social secu- 
rity work requirement periods of employ- 
ment by reducing the covered work re- 
quirements for these aged workers, aged 
wives, and aged widows. Benefits would 
accrue to these aged individuals at the 
age 72. 

Also child benefits to be received in ed- 
ucation were extended from 18 to 22 
years of age. 

The widow participation was lowered 
to the age of 60 on an actuary and volun- 
tary reduced basis. 

Those receiving tips, such as at the 
personal service levels, for example, 
waiter, waitresses, busboys, bellboys, por- 
ters, and so forth, whose major portions 
of salary are based on these contribu- 
tions, would be, under this bill, per- 
mitted to receive credit for benefits and 
contributions. 

A most important amendment covers 
professional groups and the self-em- 
ployed, permitting those self-employed 
to join the social security program. 

There is a provision covering police- 
men and firemen in the employ of bod- 
ies politic, where the group organizes or 
is presently organized—by a majority 
vote of its membership may qualify to 
enter the system. This is purely a per- 
missive arrangement. 

Under present law that coverage would 
only include those who desire to par- 
ticipate. But to all future members of 
the system social security would be com- 
pulsory. But also in the existing law is 
a provision in the nature of a declara- 
tion of congressional policy that the pro- 
tection afforded members of a State or 
local government retirement system 
should not be impaired as a result of the 
extension of social security coverage to 
the members of the system. 

A delegation representing the patrol- 
men of the city of Chicago, III., visited 
the Congress last week, questioning the 
advisability of this provision, feeling that 
its enactment would jeopardize the pres- 
ent retirement system for patrolmen and 
firemen in the city of Chicago. The con- 
gressional members of the Illinois dele- 
gation from Chicago conferred with 
Chairman WiLBUR Mitts and the city 
delegation representing the policemen, 
M. J. Higgins, and Chicago Patrolmen 
Association, President Frank Carey, with 
their counsel, Leon Belinsky, on this 
question. Chairman Mis explained 
that the fire and police departments in 
the smaller cities and towns throughout 
the various States were in need of this 
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provision—and especially those units 
whose members worked at part-time 
jobs—seeking to unify the benefits under 
social security, thereby increasing their 
benefits, and questioning the stabilizing 
of their local police and firemen pension 
systems whose reserves were small and 
represented in funds weakened financial 
guarantees for a lasting integrity of in- 
vestment return to meet the financial 
needs for pension payments. 

He also stated that under the closed 
rule no amendment could be offered to 
affect the provision covering this sub- 
ject matter. Congressmen Dawson, Ros- 
TENKOWSKI, MURPHY, FINNEGAN, PUCIN- 
SKI, KLUCZYNSKI, O'HARA, PRICE, GRAY, 
SHIPLEY, and myself—as well as our vis- 
iting officials representing the patrolmen 
of the city of Chicago, were appreciative 
of Chairman Mitts’ cooperation and dis- 
cussion of the question so important to 
the retirement programs of our city af- 
fecting the interests of these worthy and 
honored, dedicated men to the public 
interest and protection. 

Arrangements were made for inter- 
views with our distinguished Senators— 
DIRKSEN and DoucLas—to resolve the 
question, if necessary, through amend- 
ment in the Senate upon its passage in 
the House of Representatives. 

One thing is certain that the contrac- 
tual obligation between the present re- 
cipients under the present independent 
retirement systems and the city of Chi- 
cago cannot be affected by any legisla- 
tion permissive in nature affecting the 
future action of individuals or groups 
voting coverage under the provisions of 
this bill—the individual pensioner deter- 
mines his own course and enjoys the 
protection of his local retirement system 
unless he or she elects to join the others 
under social security coverage. 

The great mayor of the city of Chi- 
cago, Richard Daley, would never let 
them down—he is the pensioners friend. 
As a member of the house of representa- 
tives and the senate in the general as- 
sembly, he fought in the front line for 
added benefits to pensioners in all retire- 
ment systems. 

The bill affects 40 million individuals 
under the social security law and the 
increases are estimated as costing $925 
million. Yet the changes made in the 
revised schedule of social security tax- 
rates and the increase in taxable-earn- 
ings-base result in improving the ac- 
tuarial balance to meet these obligations 
and thus the system will continue to 
be self-supporting through the adequate 
financing under this bill. Thus these 
changes will not affect the funds 
to disturb the sound actuarial base upon 
which the system operates. 

The committee and its distinguished 
Chairman WILBUR MiLLS are to be con- 
gratulated upon their painstaking ef- 
forts and meticulous research in draft- 
ing this much-needed legislation for the 
relief of the masses of workers and self- 
employed individuals who rely upon the 
integrity of the Congress and the Gov- 
ernment to carry out their promises to 
the workers of the Nation that the Gov- 
ernment would keep the faith in main- 
taining an adequate recompense to them 
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as a reward for their years of useful 
employment, thus strengthening and 
contributing to the growth of the econ- 
omy. We make good our promises to 
the aged that comfort and happiness 
would crown their declining years with- 
out want under the greatest humani- 
tarian program of the aged—social 
security. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11865 and compliment 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House for presenting for our considera- 
tion these much-needed changes in our 
social security law. 

For a long time past, I have attempted 
to accomplish many of the changes 
which are set forth in this bill which we 
are considering today. I believe it is 
wise to provide that a widow’s pension 
can now be received at the age of 60, and 
I believe there is also an abundance of 
wisdom in writing a provision into the 
law whereby certain individuals not oth- 
erwise eligible for social security benefits 
are now eligible. In addition, the con- 
tinuation of social security payments to 
a family for the benefit of a child where- 
by these benefits will continue until that 
child reaches the age of 22, provided that 
he remains in school or is attending col- 
lege, is a helpful addition to our general 
social security law. 

There are some areas, Mr. Chairman, 
that I feel compelled to express some dis- 
appointment. It seems to me that a 
large number of those receiving benefits 
under social security are receiving only 
the minimum monthly payment. There- 
fore, when we provide a 5-percent in- 
crease across the board in monthly so- 
cial security payments, we overlook the 
fact that it means very little in dollars 
and cents to the large majority of people 
receiving minimum benefits, and con- 
versely does provide a larger increase for 
those who are receiving the larger 
monthly payments. Therefore, in the 
future, I would hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee would give some con- 
sideration to making a larger increase in 
the minimum monthly payment so that 
individuals receiving this amount would 
receive a larger percentage of increase, 
for upon proper refiection, they are the 
ones that need it the most. 

Further, in my questioning of certain 
aspects of this bill, I believe the Congress 
should give some consideration to the 
fact that while we are granting a 5-per- 
cent increase in social security benefits 
that in doing so, we are taking away cer- 
tain other benefits to which individuals 
may be entitled. I am thinking spe- 
cifically of the income limitations that 
apply to the non-service-connected pen- 
sions that are paid to veterans of World 
War I. Actually, these increases that we 
legislate today will make so many of 
these veterans ineligible to receive the 
current monthly pensions that they are 
now receiving under existing veterans 
legislation. Therefore, I feel that we 
should have some adjustment upwards of 
income limitations in our veterans law 
or give to the recipient of such a pension 
the right to elect to receive the legislative 
increases to which he is entitled under a 
bill such as this. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is genuine inter- 
est in this bill by the firemen and police- 
men in my district. It is rather difficult 
to explain to them that I am not per- 
mitted to offer an amendment to this bill 
which would remove them from cover- 
age in the social security program. I 
have been assured by the chairman of the 
committee that there are certain safe- 
guards in this bill that protect those or- 
ganizations that do not desire to partici- 
pate. I feel therefore, that while I would 
like very much to see these individuals 
removed from the bill that there are 
sufficient safeguards in this legislation 
that it will not do violence to their ex- 
isting retirement benefits. I should say, 
Mr. Chairman, that even with these safe- 
guards, I am hopeful that the Senate will 
strike this provision which applies to 
firemen and policemen and I shall urge 
the Senate to take this course of action. 

Mr. Chairman, on balance, I believe 
this is a good bill that does improve our 
social security law, and I, therefore, shall 
vote and support this legislation. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have before us today a bill re- 
garding which our conscience must be 
strong, our motives true, and our action 
clear. The bill—H.R. 11865—which rep- 
resents a strengthening in an area that 
cannot wait for soul searching or just 
plain vacillation. Irresponsible fiscal 
policies over the last decade have placed 
an impossible burden on our senior citi- 
zens through the built-in inflationary 
spiral. These problems come at a time 
when the years of productivity are behind 
these citizens, at a time when they can 
least afford it. 

The social security program was initi- 
ated in the early 1930’s to provide a base 
for retirement income. History has re- 
corded that it is absolutely essential to 
maintain a stable dollar in order to min- 
imize the erosion of the purchasing pow- 
er of our retired citizens. 

We must work to improve the social 
security program so as to enhance the 
opportunity of coming generations, as 
well as to enable our current senior citi- 
zens to retire in dignity and self-respect. 
Ihave wholeheartedly supported the pro- 
gram in the past and will continue to 
support it in the future with an ever- 
watchful eye toward stronger and more 
adequate benefits. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
hereby declare my support of H.R. 11865, 
which will increase the basic social secu- 
rity benefits an average 5 percent across 
the board, and pledge to support proper 
and actuarily sound improvements in 
this program in the future. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, in 1959 
I introduced a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act, to provide for continued 
payment of a child’s insurance benefits 
after reaching age 18 until the age of 22, 
while the recipient regularly attended 
school. Ever since I first introduced my 
bill, I have strongly supported this 
change in the Social Security Act, based 
upon many cases of need with which I 
have personally become acquainted. 
These benefits have, in many instances, 
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meant the difference between attaining 
or not attaining a higher education. 

I am deeply gratified that the bill be- 
fore the House today recognizes this need 
and includes my proposal to continue 
child’s insurance benefits until age 22 for 
those who regularly attend school. This 
is even more than an equitable provision 
which will result in benefit to individuals. 
It also means that many individuals will 
be better prepared to assist in meeting 
the needs of society in general. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill contains a number of desir- 
able provisions which are designed to cor- 
rect inequities and improve the social 
security program. There is, however, 
one provision to which I am opposed. I 
am referring to the requirement that all 
self-employed physicians and interns be 
covered by social security, without them 
having any discretion or choice. 

Since social security is designed to help 
those who need and request coverage, it 
would seem that the medical profession 
should be consulted before they are in- 
cluded in the program. Although it is 
reported that some doctors desire to be 
covered, I do know that a very substantial 
number are opposed. The Texas Medi- 
cal Association, for example, is firmly on 
record against compulsory inclusion of 
physicians. Its position was based ini- 
tially on a statewide poll in 1956 which 
was conducted among the entire mem- 
bership of the association. Texas physi- 
cians expressed opposition to compulsory 
coverage by a 10-to-1 vote. This posi- 
tion has been reiterated almost annually 
by the association’s 226-member house 
of delegates which is comprised of rep- 
resentatives of all county medical 
societies in the State. 

It has been the position of these 
physicians that they prefer the privilege 
of establishing retirement benefits for 
themselves on a voluntary basis. They 
oppose a compulsory program financed 
by taxes. 

Moreover, it is pointed out that most 
physicians would have little prospect of 
receiving social security retirement 
benefits until reaching the age of 72. The 
most recent survey reveals that five out 
of every six physicians between the ages 
of 65 and 74 are in active practice. This 
would make them ineligible for retire- 
ment benefits when they reach the age 
of 65. 

It is understandable, therefore, why 
the physicians in Texas are almost 
solidly opposed to compulsory inclusion 
in the social security program, as a result 
of which they can hope for but limited 
benefits compared with their contribu- 
tion in taxes to support it. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is before the 
House under a “closed rule.” This means 
that no one is allowed to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill. If the opportunity were 
presented, I would vote to strike out the 
provision which forces physicians to be 
under the program. If a motion is pre- 
sented to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to strike out the compulsory 
features which apply to doctors, I shall 
vote for that. Such a motion can, under 
House rules, be offered only by the minor- 
ity party. 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, H.R. 11865, the 
social security amendments of 1964. 

Many beneficial changes that will im- 
prove the economic welfare of our older 
citizens and their families are contained 
in this bill. 

It provides a 5-percent across-the- 
board increase in benefits for the nearly 
20 million persons now on the social se- 
curity benefit rolls and for all future ben- 
eficiaries. This will make the first bene- 
fit increase to be enacted in 6 years, 
during which time living costs in the 
United States, as reflected in the con- 
sumer price index, have risen almost 7 
percent. 

Increases of this nature for persons 
who have retired in the past and 
their families are necessary if these 
beneficiaries—disabled and aged re- 
tired workers, aged wives and widows, 
and orphaned children and their wid- 
owed mothers—are not to suffer from 
the ravages of inflation. Social se- 
curity benefits are the major source 
of income for the vast majority of 
these people and the only source for 
very many of them. We would be short- 
sighted and derelict in our duty to these 
individuals if we failed to make periodic 
adjustments in their benefits to assist 
them in meeting rising living costs. 

The new benefit table provided by the 
bill and the increase in the earnings 
base from $4,800 to $5,400 a year will 
result eventually in raising the maximum 
primary benefit of retired workers from 
the present $127 to $143.40 a month and 
the maximum family benefit from $254 to 
$281.20 a month. 

Another liberalization made by the bill 
makes it possible to pay a small monthly 
benefit to older workers and their wives 
and widows who come close to but do not 
quite meet the 6 quarters of coverage re- 
quirement of the law. A new “transi- 
tional insured” status is provided where- 
by these retired workers or their widows 
would be covered under the system and 
receive a basic benefit of $35 a month— 
with an additional $17.50 for a wife— 
upon reaching age 72, if they have had 
from 3 to 5 quarters of coverage depend- 
ing upon their age. 

Another clause that I am pleased to 
note in the bill allows children who 
are full-time students in school or col- 
lege to continue to receive a child’s bene- 
fit up to the age of 22. Under present 
law these children are dropped from the 
rolls at age 18 and as a result they are all 
too often forced to drop out of school as 
well. Both they and society in general 
suffer from this when, as today, educa- 
tion is such a necessary condition for 
employment. 

The bill contains other modifications 
of the Social Security Act which have 
my support, including reduced benefits 
for widows at age 60. 

The bill has my complete support and 
I shall vote for its enactment. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been 6 years since the Congress has 
enacted an across-the-board increase in 
cash benefits for social security benefici- 
aries. No one can deny that during this 
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period we have seen additional inflation. 
Based on the consumer price index, the 
cost of living has increased by almost 
7 percent since 1958. This is why the 
chairman of our committee is before you 
today requesting enactment of a 5-per- 
cent increase in social security benefits. 
There is no other reason. It is as plain 
and simple as that. 

The ironical part of it is that the ma- 
jority party has not only failed to 
arrest this inflation, but has willfully 
contributed to it through its polices of 
deficit spending. While I have done my 
part to see that we operate our Federal 
Government in a fiscally responsible 
manner and, therefore, do not feel re- 
sponsible for this inflation, I will join 
with my other colleagues here today in 
meeting a responsibility owed to social 
security beneficiaries. It has been 
through no fault of theirs that the value 
of their benefits have been diminished 
by these dangerous economic policies. 
Living on fixed and limited incomes, they 
are truly the victims of such policies. 

In fact, a 6-percent increase in their 
benefits would go further toward adjust- 
ing to this inflation which has occurred 
since 1958. Such a proposal was made 
in the committee but was defeated by 
the Democratic majority of the com- 
mittee. 

While the bill does contain a provision 
to extend social security coverage to some 
people age 72 and over who have less 
than the presently required quarters of 
social security coverage, it by no means 
meets the problem. 

Since the 84th Congress I have been 
sponsoring legislation which would ex- 
tend social security benefits to all those 
over age 70. These people were either 
born too early or we acted too late to 
allow them to come within the system. 
Although we have liberalized the system 
over the years, most of these people were 
either too old to find employment or not 
capable, due to their health, of working 
the requisite number of quarters to re- 
ceive benefits. Many of them are widows. 
Many of them are forced presently to 
rely on public assistance which is not 
always adequate. I would have liked to 
see the committee do something for all 
these people. The bill contains a most 
inadequate provision which reaches less 
than one-third of this deserving group. 
It is disheartening to those of us who 
have tried over the years to improve 
upon the existing social security system 
where there are blatant inadequacies 
only to find that we must pass over these 
areas of need. 

In past Congresses, I have sponsored 
legislation to increase the amount of out- 
side earnings a social security beneficiary 
might earn and still be entitled to a full 
benefit. However, the committee was not 
able to consider taking any action in 
this area. 

So as not to be misunderstood let me 
state that I fully support the 5-percent 
increase in cash benefits and the pro- 
vision which will entitled some 600,000 
persons over age 72 to a reduced benefit. 
My point, however, is that I feel that we 
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could have, 
further. 

I support the provision in the bill 
which would extend the age up to which 
a child may receive benefits from age 18 
to 22, if the child remains in school or 
college. We are all fully aware of the 
importance of a good education in to- 
day's society, This provision unquestion- 
ably will encourage those children de- 
pendent upon retired parents and those 
children orphaned by the death of a 
father to continue with their education. 

I favor the provision which would re- 
duce the retirement age for widows from 
the present age 62 to 60. This is desir- 
able when one considers that in many 
cases the wife may be several years 
younger than the husband. If such a 
wife is widowed prior to her reaching 
age 62, there may be a period during 
which she is without means of support or 
her support is very limited. While re- 
ducing the age to 60 will not completely 
Solve this problem, it will at least lessen 
its occurrence. At the same time, in the 
long run it will not cost the system any 
more money in that the amount they will 
receive at this earlier age will be reduced 
on an actuarial basis. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two provisons 
in this bill which cause me some con- 
cern. Of course, since it is an omnibus 
bill and comes to the floor under a closed 
rule, I must accept them if I am to sup- 
port those provisions in the bill which 
I strongly endorse. I will mention them, 
however, in hope that the Senate will 
have the wisdom to consider them in 
greater detail than they were considered 
in this body. 

I am concerned that we are extend- 
ing social security coverage to policemen 
and firemen already under State or local 
retirement systems without first giving 
them full opportunity to be heard on the 
matter. These groups have some very 
valid arguments as to why they should 
not be covered and I think that we 
should have at least given them the op- 
portunity to make their case. I will not 
go into detail as to these arguments as 
I am sure most of my colleagues have 
heard from some of these people. As a 
general policy, I think it is desirable that 
whenever we consider bringing a new 
group within the social security system 
we first hear from that group. In the 
end, we may not go along with their rea- 
soning, but at least they will have had 
the opportunity to bring it to our atten- 
tion. 

The other matter which concerns me 
is the inclusion of tips and gratuities in 
determining social security coverage. 
My colleagues may recall that in 1958, 
this matter was considered by the com- 
mittee and rejected. At that time the 
committee could not come up with what 
it deemed to be a proposal which would 
be workable on a national scale. The 
committee report accompanying the 1958 
Social Security Amendments Act, how- 
ever, directed the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to make a study 
and to make recommendations to the 
committee. Six years later, to the best 
of my knowledge, no study has been made 
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or any recommendations forwarded to 
us. At least, I can say that if such was 
done it was not brought to our attention 
in committee when we were discussing 
the proposal contained in this bill. The 
proposal in the bill is merely the sub- 
stance of the bill introduced by my col- 
league Mr. KEOGH, with a few patches 
onit. Here, while I cannot say that the 
industries concerned were not consulted, 
I can question the method used. Indus- 
try representatives were given from one 
afternoon to the following morning to 
draw up and present their views to the 
committee in writing. These views were 
then considered in executive session 
without the benefit of the appearance of 
these industry representatives. This 
proposal, as presently drawn, will not 
only cause problems for the employer but 
will similarly cause problems for his em- 
ployees. I hope that the other body, be- 
fore passing judgment on this bill, will 
allow the interested persons ample oppor- 
tunity to present their case. 

Mr. Chairman, although I have ex- 
pressed some doubt as to some of the 
specifics of this bill, I will support the 
bill because of its good features. I would 
urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Chairman, I have 
serious reservations about this bill. I 
have listened carefully to our able chair- 
man, the Honorable WILBUR MILLS, and 
the minority leader on that committee, 
Hon. Joun Byrnes. Certainly the re- 
ports and information have been pre- 
sented factually and fairly. 

Social security has been a lifesaver for 
many millions of Americans. It is a 
good program. And I certainly have no 
objections to the general 5-percent in- 
crease which would enable millions of 
poor people to get a little more money. 
I know many urgently need the small in- 
crease. 

But there are certain inequities in this 
bill which I am concerned about. There 
appears the possibility that veterans 
might lose their pensions, in certain in- 
stances, unless accompanying legislation 
is immediately passed to protect them, 
The restaurant owners and cafe owners 
will be required to make all reports and 
perform other withholding duties on all 
tips reported to them. The restaurant 
owners of my State are trying their best 
to work out a fair and equitable solution 
and they need more time. I am advised 
that within a year they might come out 
with a solution that will be an answer 
to this matter. If we require restaurant 
owners to report waitress tips, why not 
the service station attendants, the taxi 
drivers, the barbers, the ushers, and doz- 
ens of similar occupations? While the 
objective of the reporting of tips might 
be commendable in order to enable a 
waitress to show larger earnings and thus 
larger social security benefits at a later 
date, it seems to me that we are singling 
out one industry instead of making it a 
uniform requirement. 

Also, the doctors in my district would 
prefer to have social security on a volun- 
tary basis. I would like to see them have 
that right. And there is a real possibility 
that this legislation might be the vehicle 
onto which the other house would attach 
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some kind of medical care program un- 
der the social security law. 

And, there will be a time when we will 
be called upon to raise our payroll tax 
against employers, and there will be great 
gnashing of teeth that it will be an emer- 
gency matter. We ought to watch this 
tax closely because it might someday get 
entirely out of bounds. We had better 
wait for that rainy day. 

While I would like to see the people 
who deserve this small increase get a 
little more money, I think it would be 
best to have a bill before us today which 
gives this raise—and not have thrown in 
the bill a dozen other provisions which 
make it too much of a catchall measure 
for me. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, last No- 
vember I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee to urge that a program 
of hospital insurance for the aged be 
added to social security. Today, 7 
months later, I have to express my great 
disappointment that the bill reported by 
the committee does not provide such a 
program. 

No one can fail but be deeply disturbed 
over the disastrous effects of the big 
health costs which our older citizens are 
only too often called upon to bear out of 
reduced incomes and limited assets. 
Most older Americans can neither pay 
the costs of their illness nor afford the 
premiums that are charged for adequate 
protection under private insurance. 
Thus, we find that even those older 
Americans who are financially independ- 
ent are haunted by the certain knowl- 
edge that a serious illness can wipe out 
a lifetime accumulation of savings, 
threaten the ownership of a home, place 
heavy financial burdens on their chil- 
dren, or, finally, after a lifetime of in- 
dependence, force them to resort to pub- 
lic charity. 

Now, public charity, which is exem- 
plified by the Kerr-Mills program of 
medical assistance for the aged, leaves 
much to be desired as a basis for pro- 
viding health care for the aged. I can 
speak only for the MAA program in my 
own State of Florida, but, gentlemen, re- 
gardless of what the medical profession 
may say about the great things that can 
be done by MAA, that program is a minor 
step in the march toward an adequate 
and fair method of helping the aged to 
meet the heavy financial costs of their 
health care. As an example of the defi- 
ciencies of a welfare program in provid- 
ing help, I will use my own State’s MAA 
program. In Florida these are the re- 
quirements that must be met before an 
aged person can get help because of a 
serious illness: He must not have an 
annual income of over $1,200 and cannot 
have liquid assets in excess of $1,000— 
including the cash value of any life in- 
surance over $750. This means that a 
person having an income of $24 or more 
a week will not be eligible for assistance 
under the program. Where he is sup- 
posed to turn for assistance, I do not 
know. 

What are the services this person can 
expect to receive once he has proved that 
he is poverty-stricken and cannot pay for 
the health care he needs? Hospital care 
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is limited to 30 days a year for acute ill- 
ness or injury only. Home nursing care 
is provided but is limited to the first 30 
days after discharge from the hospital. 
No provision is made for nursing home 
care, whether or not such care is con- 
sidered essential in the treatment of the 
patient. In my State of Florida for the 
month of May this year, which is the 
latest month for which data are avail- 
able, less than 1 aged person out of 
1,000 received help from the MAA pro- 
gram. Had the social security hospital 
insurance program been in effect, vir- 
tually all of the aged persons living in my 
State could have been eligible for hos- 
pital care when they needed it. 

The sccial security method gives us 
the means to assist our older citizens to 
live out their days in independence and 
self-reliance. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that if it is sound and desirable to have 
cash social security benefits available 
when a citizen passes a certain age and 
wishes to retire—and benefits toward 
which he has made contributions over 
his working years—then I say that the 
extension of that program to provide for 
a fund which would provide hospital in- 
surance for this person when he reaches 
the age of eligibility is just as desirable 
and just as sound. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
most sincerely hope that the Members of 
this House will, with unanimous voice, 
sanction the further improvements in 
the benefit and coverage provisions and 
the financing structure of our social se- 
curity system, as recommended in this 
bill before us, H.R. 11865. 

Although the improvements contained 
in this measure are not as liberal or ex- 
pansive as a great many of us had hoped 
they would be, the changes projected, 
nevertheless, will beneficially affect some 
20 million of our American people. For 
the vast majority of these Americans 
social security benefits are their major 
source of support and for a great many 
they are the only source. 

As has been already technically ex- 
plained by the esteemed committee 
chairman, the bill, among other things, 
will, in summary, provide a 5-percent 
across-the-board increase in old-age, 
survivors, and disability benefits; an 
eventual increase of family maximum 
benefit to $300 and the maximum indi- 
vidual benefit to $143.40; a continuation 
of a child’s insurance benefit past the age 
of 18 and up to the age of 22 if the child 
remains in school; an election for wid- 
ows to retire, with reduced benefit, at 
the age of 60; a special provision under 
which payment of benefits would be per- 
mitted, at age 72, to certain of our older 
people who did not work long enough 
under social security to meet the current 
work requirements for eligibility. 

These proposed changes in the present 
system, with other coverage expansion 
provisions, are all in accord with past 
policies of the Congress and add im- 
provements that are financially sound 
and economically imperative. The in- 
creases and improvements are adequate- 
ly underwritten by the small addition 
to the contribution rates and insure that 
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our system of social security continues 
in actuarial integrity. 

There can be no question, Mr. Chair- 
man, but what the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American taxpayers ap- 
prove and urge the continuation and rea- 
sonable expansion of our social security 
system in accord with the economical 
trends of this nuclear age. 

This measure offers us the opportunity 
to carry out the desires and instructions 
of our people to move forward toward 
further reasonable adjustment of this 
program in line with the economical 
standards under which we live. 

May I say it offers us, also, Mr. Chair- 
man, an opportunity to demonstrate to 
our American taxpayers and fellow cit- 
izens that, while we may have earnest 
interest in the rehabilitation of peoples 
in foreign lands our primary concern and 
obligation is and ought to be for our own 
people who are still making tremendous 
sacrifices for the promotion of peace and 
progress throughout a tense world. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge support for the bill (H.R. 
11865) which makes important improve- 
ments in our social security system. As 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
stated, it makes the first across-the- 
board increase in social security benefits 
since 1958 in recognition of the changes 
in the economy since that time. During 
this period per capita disposable personal 
income—the spendable money after 
taxes—has increased from $1,825 to 
$2,200, an increase of 20 percent. And 
the cost of living, while holding the line 
much better than was the case in the 
1950’s, has increased about 8 percent. 

The bill we are considering, in provid- 
ing a 5-percent across-the-board increase 
is a modest proposal. An increase of at 
least 10 percent would still give our older 
men and women only half as much as 
the average increase for the rest of our 
population. 

But I realize that considerations in 
social security matters must take into 
account the fact that the social security 
tax on workers to support an increase 
represents a reduction in take-home pay 
as well, and that we must keep the sys- 
tem actuarially sound. Nevertheless, the 
5-percent increase in the bill is a welcome 
updating of a system which has come to 
mean so much to all Americans in their 
late years. 

In the almost three decades of its ex- 
istence, the social security system has 
become an important factor not only to 
the individuals whom it benefits but also 
to our whole economy. Robert Lamp- 
man, the well-known economist at the 
University of Wisconsin, has stated that 
three factors contributing to the prob- 
lems of poverty during the past 5 years 
were a sluggish growth in the economy, 
high unemployment, and a slower gain 
in the payments made directly to the low 
income groups from social security and 
other channels of transferring income. 
In his view, if social security payments 
were doubled, 5 million aged persons 
could be removed at once from the pov- 
erty rolls at a yearly cost of $6 billion. 
His hypothesis emphasizes the very im- 
portant role the social security system 
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can play in keeping our economy dy- 
namic. This point is further illustrated 
by the fact that, today, over 20 million 
Americans—most of them in low income 
groups because they are over 65—are now 
receiving social security checks each 
month. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposal before us 
today makes other significant changes in 
the social security plan which call for its 
prompt enactment. I am pleased to see 
that it incorporates the concept con- 
tained in my bill, H.R. 1969, which per- 
mits the continuation of children’s bene- 
fits beyond age 18 if they are attending 
school. I concur entirely with the words 
of the committee’s report on this im- 
provement. They read: 

A child who cannot look to a father for 
support (because he has died or is retired) 
is at a disadvantage in completing his edu- 
cation in comparison with the child who still 
has his father to depend on. Not only may 
the child be prevented from going to college 
by loss of parental support and loss of his 
benefits; he may even be prevented from 
finishing high school or going to a vocational 
school. With many employers requiring 
more than a high school education as a con- 
dition for employment, education beyond the 
high school level has become almost a neces- 
sity in preparing for work. 

Your committee, then, believes it is now 
appropriate and desirable to provide social 
security benefits for children who are full- 
time students between the ages of 18 and 
22 and most of whom will have suffered a 
loss of parental support. 


I am also particularly pleased to see 
that the bill before us incorporates an- 
other proposal which is long past due as 
a feature of our social security system— 
namely, the inclusion of tips and gra- 
tuities as taxable social security income. 
I have fought for this since my election 
to Congress, and my bill, H.R. 3569, pro- 
vides such coverage. It must be clear to 
all of us that, by excluding tips and gra- 
tuities the amount of the average 
monthly wage for millions of people is 
reduced—and this is the figure which de- 
termines the amount of the monthly 
benefit, On the average, as the commit- 
tee report points out, about one-third of 
the work income of these employees is in 
the form of tips and, for many, tips con- 
stitute the major source of earnings. In- 
deed, the amount of tips received by em- 
ployees who regularly receive them is 
estimated at more than $1 billion a year. 
But under present law, this $1 billion of 
earned income cannot be counted as in- 
come for social security purposes. 

Under the bill the employer would be 
required to withhold social security taxes 
on tips reported by the employee to him, 
within 10 days after the end of the month 
in which they were received. The em- 
ployer, who would be permitted to gear 
these procedures to his usual payroll 
periods, would pay over his own and the 
employee's share of the tax on these tips 
and would include them with his regu- 
lar reports of wages. If the employee 
does not report his tips to his employer 
within 10 days after the end of the month 
involved, the employer would have no 
liability. In such a case the employee 
alone would be liable for the amount 
of the combined tax—employee and em- 
ployer. 
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The bill also makes another important 
adjustment to our changing economic 
life in allowing widows to retire at age 
60, rather than at 62 as in existing law, 
provided they decide to accept an actu- 
arially reduced benefit to take account 
of the longer period over which they will 
be paid. It thus takes account of the 
fact that many women are widowed 
years after having left the labor market 
to become housewives and mothers, and 
that those who are widowed in their late 
fifties and sixties are often denied em- 
ployment because of their age. This 
provision would extend to them a choice 
of retiring at any time between age 60 
and 62, with a proportionately reduced 
benefit, or of waiting until age 62 to re- 
ceive a full benefit. The fact that we 
were able, in the 1961 amendments, to 
increase the amount of the widow’s ben- 
efit from 75 to 82.5 percent of the hus- 
band's primary benefit, makes this actu- 
arial reduction more palatable. The 
committee estimates that some 180,000 
widows aged 60 and 61 on the effective 
date of this provision could be expected 
to claim benefits during the first year 
of operation. 

The bill also recognizes the fact that 
many of our oldest people were actually 
excluded from coverage during their 
working life because, until the 1950 
amendments, only about three out of five 
jobs were covered. In fairness to these 
people, and others who have been pre- 
vented for one reason or another from 
acquiring the necessary quarters of cov- 
erage, the bill would provide limited ben- 
efits for certain individuals now in their 
seventies or older who have some social 
security coverage but not enough to meet 
the minimum required by existing law. 
This special provision would liberalize 
the eligibility requirements so that they 
could qualify for benefits on the basis of 
as few as three quarters of coverage, 
upon attaining age 72 if they meet other 
requirements. It is estimated that some 
600,000 individuals will be added to the 
social security benefit rolls by this pro- 
vision. 

I have noted the effect of the limited 
coverage during the program's early 
years in also limiting the protection of 
the social security plan during its early 
years. Fortunately, the Congress has, 
beginning with the important 1950 
amendments, moved steadily in the di- 
rection of making the plan a means of 
guaranteeing some retirement income 
for all Americans in their later years. 
The present bill rounds out the coverage 
of self-employed professional people by 
including physicians and interns within 
the coverage of the system, thus putting 
them on a par with other self-employed 
professional people, such as lawyers and 
dentists. Today over 9 out of 10 people 
now working are in covered employment. 
The largest segment still without its pro- 
tection, ironically enough, are the Fed- 
eral Government’s own employees. I 
regret the present bill does not provide 
coverage for them, as contained in my 
bill H.R. 1970. There does not seem to 
be full agreement among Federal work- 
ers themselves on this point. I believe 
that the time will come, in the not-too- 
distant future, when they will recognize 
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the advantages to them of having basic 
social security coverage, supplemented 
by their own retirement system in the 
same way many people in private indus- 
try are protected. In this way they will 
also be protected against the penalty now 
imposed upon those who work part of 
their lives in Government and part of 
their lives in other employment with the 
result that they get no social security 
credit for their Government employ- 
ment. 

I am disappointed in the fact that the 
Committee did not change the $1,200 out- 
side earning limitation. Even with the 
passage of this measure elderly persons 
and families will have an extremely dif- 
ficult time of living on their social secu- 
rity payments. Many retired people are 
very willing and most able to perform 
useful work to supplement their social 
security payments. The outside earning 
limitation, however, by penalizing their 
productivity reduces their incentive. 
This results not only in a loss to the 
individual but also a substantial loss to 
society. In the very beginning of the 
88th Congress I reintroduced a bill, H.R. 
1967, which raises the amount of outside 
earnings a social security recipient could 
receive without penalty from $1,200 to 
$2,400. I also have again introduced a 
bill, H.R. 7042, which provides that the 
amount of an individual’s medical, dental 
and related expenses shall be subtracted 
from outside earnings before a determi- 
nation is made as to reduction of bene- 
fits because of these earnings. I hope 
that these bills will be approved by the 
Congress as soon as possible. 

Our social security system is a respon- 
sive and a flexible system which has de- 
veloped over the years. A brief look 
back provides the challenge for enlight- 
ened action today. The original system, 
established in 1935, was limited. We do 
not always remember that it paid bene- 
fits only to the retired worker. In the 
1939 amendments, an important change 
of thinking brought about the family 
benefit concept which included benefits 
for wives, widows and dependent chil- 
dren among others. The 1950 amend- 
ments made the step from a scheme lim- 
ited largely to workers in commerce and 
industry, toward the concept of univer- 
sal coverage now almost achieved. In 
1956 the important concept of paying 
benefits for workers in effect retired from 
the labor force because of severe disabil- 
ity was adopted. The next great step 
forward must be to provide protection 
against the expense of illness. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11865 provides for 
much needed changes in our social se- 
curity legislation, but it should not be 
looked upon by anyone as a substitute for 
hospital care under social security for 
17 million Americans 65 years or older. 
By 1975 there will be at least 22 million. 
We must keep in mind that people over 
65 have twice the medical costs of 
younger people and only one-half as 
much income. The average aged couple 
in the United States has an income of 
not much more than $50 a week—or 
$25 a person—which cannot possibly pay 
for the average two or three hospitaliza- 
tions a person can expect in old age. We 
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must also keep in mind that many of the 
elderly do not have savings or other as- 
sets to use when illness strikes. Four out 
of ten families headed by an aged person 
have less than $200 in savings accounts. 
There is no doubt that our growing 
elderly population faces the tragic prob- 
lem of not being able to afford medical 
care. 

In spite of these facts the King-Ander- 
son bill has not been reported out of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. The 
discharge petition filed on May 28, 1963, 
which I have signed, still has only 32 
signatures. Both the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations are firmly on 
record in support of this legislation which 
was pledged by the Democratic Party 
platform of 1960. The time is long over- 
due for the passage of this desperately 
needed legislation. I suport the bill be- 
fore us today but urge enactment of hos- 
pitalization insurance through social se- 
curity without delay and in line with the 
President's recommendations and as our 
next obligation to modernize the social 
security program. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
viewed the original Social Security Act 
as a “cornerstone in a structure which 
is being built but is by no means com- 
plete.” Let us continue building for the 
needs of the sixties. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, just 
about every Member would be remiss if 
they were not to commend Chairman 
Mitts and his committee for the fine 
work they have done in the preparation 
of the social security amendments of 
1964 as embodied in H.R. 11865. The 47 
Pages of detailed amendments have been 
carefully prepared as is characteristic 
of the good work of this committee. 

It is my opinion far too many people 
underestimate the importance of the 
careful scrutiny this committee gives to 
the countless provisions of social security 
legislation. What would seem to be a 
minor change in an obscure subsection of 
the Social Security Act actually results 
in large and beneficial changes in the 
day-to-day lives of millions of our de- 
serving elderly citizens covered by the 
act. On the other hand, just a small 
error in drafting these changes could ad- 
versely affect the lives of these senior cit- 
izens. It is comforting to know that Mr. 
Mitts’ committee is not in the habit of 
making mistakes. 

It is not necessary to comment in de- 
tail on the provisions of these amend- 
ments except to point out that the 5 per- 
cent across-the-board increase in insur- 
ance benefit payments is the recognition 
of a critical need to people on fixed in- 
comes. It can hardly be said to be an 
increase because without such an addi- 
tional amount these recipients would not 
be just “standing still;” they would, in 
fact, be “slipping backward” in relation 
to their gainfully employed neighbors. 

Another amendment which liberalizes 
eligibility requirements for benefit pay- 
ments deserves special attention. I doubt 
if the average House Member can fully 
appreciate the difference this provision 
will make in the life of a 72-year-old 
man or woman, no longer employed, and 
perhaps living alone, who, through no 
fault of his or her own, did not work the 
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requisite number of quarters for stipu- 
lated coverage by the social security pro- 
gram. 

Another provision, which it seems to 
me is most commendable, is the 2-year 
extension of benefits to widows. It is 
difficult to imagine just how much good 
will come from this provision for the 
180,000 widows aged 60 and 61 that is 
believed will be benefited by this legisla- 
tion. Two years can be a long time under 
any ordinary circumstances but 2 years 
can seem much, much longer when a 
woman is unemployable, and after the 
loss of her husband is miserable enough 
without financial worries. The loss of 
her spouse coupled with the loss of in- 
come could well make these 2 years be- 
tween 60 and 62 seem almost unendur- 
able. The committee is to be congratu- 
lated for its careful draft of legislation 
to prevent the continuance of the exist- 
ing inequity. 

If we believe as much as we say we 
do in the processes of higher education 
then the amendment which would allow 
our youth to receive additional survivors 
benefits as extended from age 18 to age 
22 if and when they are attending an ac- 
credited school or college is something 
more than simply giving lipservice to our 
belief in higher education. It is a con- 
tribution which may well spell the differ- 
ence between continued attendance in 
school or college or having to give up the 
cherished dream of a college education. 

Finally the little provision calling for 
automatic recomputation of benefits 
when a participant’s income changes may 
not seem very important but, on careful 
consideration, it does rate the attention 
of all Members and applause for those 
who were thoughtful enough to add this 
provision as one of the amendments. Un- 
der the status quo, a person would have 
to make a special application if he re- 
ceived a raise in salary and failure to 
make such an application might, or could, 
lead to either reduced social security 
payments after retirement or the diffi- 
culty of having to reconstruct all the 
details of earlier employment, which 
might, after the passage of years, become 
a difficult or impossible chore. By the 
passage of this amendment, the recipient 
will automatically be given the benefit of 
recomputation at the time of his retire- 
ment. 

It is hard for many of us to see how 
any Member of this House could oppose 
these social security amendments. These 
amendments have been needed; they 
have been well prepared and spelled out 
with clarity. 

H.R. 11865 deserves and should receive 
the unanimous support of every Member 
of this House. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
always supported legislation which 
would provide a better social security 
system for our senior citizens, the dis- 
abled, and our widows and minor chil- 
dren. It is a pleasure to support this 
legislation today. Although providing a 
small raise, it is still a step in the right 
direction. This bill will provide for an 
increase in social security payments to 
all drawing social security today. This 
increase is needed to meet the high cost 
of living. Our elderly citizens cannot 
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met the rising cost of rent, food, and 
medicine. This increase is long overdue. 


This social security bill will also pro- 
vide payments for many wives, widows 
and aged workers when they reach age 
72 who did not work long enough under 
social security to meet present require- 
ments. This bill will help many chil- 
dren to continue in school by providing 
for the payment of a child’s benefit be- 
yond age 18 and up to age 22 if the child 
is in school or college. This bill will 
improve the protection for aging widows 
by lowering the age to 60 when they can 
first become eligible for benefits on a re- 
duced basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this com- 
mittee and the House will yet consider 
the bill I introduced which would permit 
a person to draw social security after 30 
years on the same job when that person 
eo disabled to continue on that 

ob. 

Mr. Chairman, I have told this House 
and I say again that some textile work- 
ers in my district have worked in the 
textile mills for more than 30 years and 
still cannot draw social security though 
disabled to continue on that job. I have 
known textile employees, men and 
women, who worked 40 years and some 
even more, and still could not draw their 
social security because of that provision 
of the law which states that to be dis- 
abled, a person must be unable to engage 
in any other work at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this pro- 
vision of the law is unfair and should be 
changed. When a person works for 30 
years in a textile mill and becomes dis- 
abled because of injury or ill health, 
then I say, Mr. Chairman, that person 
should start drawing social security. It 
is a hardship and it is wrong for such 
a person to have to go around knocking 
on doors seeking other employment. Mr. 
Chairman, you know and I know it is 
next to impossible for this person to get 
another job. 

I am speaking today primarily of tex- 
tile workers because I have such a great 
textile industry in my congressional dis- 
trict. More people are employed in the 
textile industry in my district than all 
other employment combined. Although 
I have mentioned my textile workers as 
an example, I think any worker in the 
United States in any industry should be 
able to draw social security after 30 years 
on the same job when disabled. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Social Security 
Amendments of 1964”. 

Five-percent increase in old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 215(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out the 
table and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing. 
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“Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family benefits 
“ÒI 11 m Iv v y III N 
(Primary (Primary 
(Primary insurance| insurance (Primary | (Maximum (Primary insurance insurance (Primary 
benefit under 1939 amount (Average monthly | insurance family benefit under 1939 amount (Average monthly | ins 
Act, as modified) = 1958 wage) amount) benefits) Act, as modified) wage) amount) 
ct, as 
modified) 
If an individual's Or his average And the If an individual’s 
primary insurance monthly wage (as maximum primary insurance 
benefit (as deter- determined under | The amount | amount of benefit (as deter- The amount 
mined under Or his pri- subsec. (b)) is— referred benefits pay- mined under refi 
subsec. (d)) is— | mary insur- tointhe | able (as pro- subsec. (d)) is— to in the 
ance annk ing pia 8 yore iia, 
as deter- ALTA a DS 
m under of thi on the basis of thi 
But not sul A But not | subsection | of his wa But not subsection 
At more (o)) is— At more shall be— and self- At more shall be— 
— | than— least— | than— employment least— | than— 
income shall 
A $13. 48 $40 — $67 $42.00 $63. 00 $41.13 841. 76 889 $93. 50 
$13.49 14.00 41 $68 69 43.10 64.70 41.77 42.44 90 226 230 94. 50 
14.01 14.48 42 70 70 44.10 66. 20 42.45 43.20 91 231 235 95. 60 
14. 49 15. 00 43 71 72 45.20 67. 80 13.21 43.76 92 236 239 96. 60 
15.01 15, 60 44 73 74 46. 20 69. 30 43.77 44.44 93 240 244 97.70 
15. 61 16.20 45 75 76 47.30 71.00 44.45 44. 88 4 245 249 98.70 
16.21 16.84 46 77 78 48.30 72.50 44.89 45. 60 95 250 253 99, 80 
16.85 17.60 47 79 80 49.40 74.10 96 254 258 100. 80 
17. 61 18. 40 48 81 si 50. 40 75. 60 97 259 263 101.00 
18.41 19. 24 40 82 83 51.50 77.30 98 264 267 102. 90 d 
19.25 20,00 50 84 85 52. 50 78. 80 99 268 272 104.00 „ 
20. 01 20. 64 51 86 87 53. 60 80. 40 100 273 277 105. 00 221. 60 
20. 65 21.28 52 88 89 54. 60 81.60 101 278 281 106. 10 224. 80 
21.29 21,88 53 90 90 55.70 83. 60 102 282 286 107. 10 228. 80 
21.89 22. 28 54 91 92 56. 70 85.10 103 287 201 108. 232. 80 
22.29 22. 68 5⁵ 93 94 57.80 86.70 104 292 205 109. 20 236. 00 
22. 69 23.08 56 95 96 58. 80 88. 20 105 206 300 110.30 240.00 
23.09 23.44 57 97 97 59. 90 89. 90 106 301 205 111.30 244.00 
23. 45 23.76 58 98 99 60. 90 91. 40 107 306 309 112. 40 247.20 
23.77 24. 20 59 100 101 62. 00 93. 00 108 310 314 113. 40 251,20 
24. 21 24. 60 60 102 102 63. 00 94. 50 100 315 319 114.50 254.00 
24, 61 25. 00 61 103 104 64. 10 96. 20 110 323 115. 50 254. 00 
25. 01 25. 48 62 105 106 65. 10 97.70 111 324 328 116.60 254.00 
25. 49 25.2 63 107 107 66. 20 99. 30 112 329 333 117. 60 254. 00 
25. 93 26. 40 64 108 109 67. 20 100. 80 113 334 337 118.70 254. 80 
26. 41 26. 94 65 110 113 68. 30 102. 50 114 338 342 119.70 256. 80 
26. 95 27. 40 66 114 118 69. 30 104. 00 115 343 347 120. 80 258. 80 
27.47 28. 00 07 119 122 70. 40 105. 60 116 348 351 121.80 260. 40 
28. 01 28. 68 68 123 127 71. 40 107. 10 117 352 356 122. 90 262.40 
25. 69 29. 25 69 128 132 72. 50 108. 80 118 357 361 123. 264. 40 
29. 26 29. 68 70 133 136 73. 50 110. 30 119 362 365 125. 00 266. 00 
29. 69 30, 36 71 137 141 74. 60 112. 80 120 366 370 126. 00 268. 00 
30.37 30, 92 72 142 146 75. 60 116. 80 121 371 375 127, 10 270. 00 
30. 93 31.36 73 147 150 76. 70 120. 00 122 376 379 128. 10 271. 60 
31. 37 32. 00 74 151 155 77.70 124. 00 123 380 384 129. 20 273. 60 
32, 01 32, 60 75 156 160 78. 80 128. 00 124 385 389 130. 20 275, 60 
32, 61 33. 20 76 161 164 79.80 131. 20 125 390 393 131. 30 277.20 
33. 21 33, 88 77 165 169 80. 90 135. 20 126 394 398 132. 30 279. 20 
33. 89 34. 50 78 170 174 81.90 139. 20 127 309 403 133. 40 281.20 
34.51 35. 00 79 175 178 83. 00 142. 40 404 407 134. 40 282. 80 
35.01 35. 80 80 179 183 84.00 146. 40 408 412 135. 40 284. 80 
35. 81 36. 40 81 184 188 85.10 150, 40 413 417 136, 40 286. 80 
36. 41 37.08 82 189 193 86.10 154. 40 418 421 137. 40 288. 40 
37.09 37.00 83 194 197 87.20 157. 60 422 426 138. 40 290, 40 
37.61 38. 20 84 198 202 88. 20 161. 60 427 431 139. 40 202. 40 
38.21 39.12 85 203 207 89.30 165. 60 432 436 140, 40 294. 40 
39.13 36. 08 86 208 211 90. 30 168.80 437 440 141. 40 296. 00 
39. 69 40.33 87 212 216 91.40 172.80 441 445 142, 40 298, 00 A 
40. 34 41.12 88 217 221 92. 40 176. 80 446 450 143, 40 300. 00” 
. . — aa ee 


(b) Section 215 (e) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Primary Insurance Amount Under 1958 
Act, as Modified 

“(c)(1) For the purposes of column II of 
the table appearing in subsection (a) of this 
section, an individual's primary insurance 
amount shall be computed as provided in, 
and subject to the limitations specified in, 
(A) this section as in effect prior to the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1964, and (B) the applicable pro- 
visions of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. 

“(2) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be applicable only in the case of an 
individual— 

“(A) who became entitled to benefits un- 
der section 202(a) or section 223 prior to 
the second month following the month in 
which the Social Security Amendments of 
1964 are enacted or who died prior to such 
second month, and 

(B) to whom neither paragraph (4) nor 
paragraph (5) of subsection (b) is appli- 
cable.” 

(c) (1) Paragraph (2) of section 203(a) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) when 2 or more persons were entitled 
(without the application of section 202 ()) (1) 


and section 223(b)) to monthly benefits un- 
der sections 202 and 223 for the first month 
following the month in which the Social 
Security Amendments of 1964 are enacted 
on the basis of the wages and self-employ- 
ment income of such insured individual, 
such total of benefits shall not be reduced 
to less than the larger of— 

“(A) the amount determined under this 
subsection without regard to this paragraph, 
or 

“(B) the sum of the amounts derived by 
multiplying the benefit amount (determined 
under this title as in effect prior to the en- 
actment of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1964) of each such person for the month 
specified therein by 105 percent and raising 
each such increased amount, if it is not a 
multiple of $0.10, to the next higher multiple 
of $0.10.” 

(2) Paragraph (3) of such section 203(a) 
is repealed. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to monthly benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act for 
months after the first month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted and with 
respect to lump-sum death payments under 


such title in the case of deaths occurring 

after such first month. 

(e) If an individual was entitled to a dis- 
ability insurance benefit under section 223 
of the Social Security Act for the first month 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted and became entitled to old-age in- 
surance benefits under section 202(a) of such 
Act, or died, in the month following such 
first month, then, for purposes of section 
215(a)(4) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by this Act, the amount in column 
IV of the table appearing in such section 
215(a) for such individual shall be the 
amount in such column on the line on which 
in column II appears his primary insurance 
amount (as determined under section 215(c) 
of such Act) instead of the amount in 
column IV equal to his disability insurance 
benefit. 

Payment of child’s insurance benefits after 
attainment of age eighteen in case of child 
attending school 
Sec. 3. (a) Section 202(d)(1)(B) of the 

Social Security Act is amended by 

out “either” before “(1)”, and by striking 

out “or (ii)” and inserting in lieu thereof 

“ (u) was a full-time student and had not 

attained the age of twenty-two, or (111)”. 
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(b) (1) So much of the first sentence of 
section 202(d) (1) of such Act as follows sub- 
paragraph (C) is amended to read as follows: 
“shall be entitled to a child’s insurance ben- 
efit for each month, beginning with the first 
month after August 1950 in which such 
child becomes so entitled to such insurance 
benefits and ending with the month pre- 
ceding whichever of the following first 
occurs— 

“(D) the month in which such child dies, 
marries, or is adopted (except for adoption 
by a stepparent, grandparent, aunt, or uncle 
subsequent to the death of such fully or 
currently insured individual), 

(E) in the case of a child who is not under 
a disability (as defined in section 223(c)) at 
the time he attains the age of 18 and who 
during no part of the month in which he 
attains such age is a full-time student, the 
month in which such child attains the age 
of 18, 

“(F) in the case of a child who is a full- 
time student during the month in which he 
attains the age of 18, the first month (be- 
ginning after he attains such age) during no 
part of which he is a full-time student or 
the month in which he attains the age of 
22, whichever occurs earlier, but only if in 
the third month preceding such earlier 
month he was not under a disability (as so 
defined) which began before he attained the 
age of 18, 

“(G) in the case of a child who first be- 
comes entitled to benefits under this sub- 
section for the month in which he attains 
the age of 18 or a subsequent month and 
who in the month for which he becomes 
so entitled is not under a disability (as so 
defined) which began before he attained the 
age of 18, the first month (after he becomes 
so entitled) during no part of which he is 
a full-time student or the month in which 
he attains the age of 22, whichever occurs 
earlier, 

“(H) in the case of a child who after he 
attains the age of 18 ceases to be under a 
disability (as so defined) which began before 
he attained the age of 18, and who either 
(1) attains the age of 22 before the close of 
the third month following the month in 
which he ceases to be under such disability 
or (ii) was a full-time student during no 
part of such third month, the third month 
following the month in which he ceases to 
be under such disability, or 

“(I) in the case of a child who after he 
attains the age of 18 ceases to be under a 
disability (as so defined) which began before 
he attained the age of 18, but who has not 
attained the age of 22 before the close of the 
third month following the month in which 
he ceases to be under such disability and is 
a full-time student in such third month, the 
earlier of (i) the first month (after such 
third month) during no part of which he is 
a full-time student, or (ii) the month in 
which he attains the age of 22.” 

(2) The second sentence of section 202 
(d) (1) of such Act is repealed. 

(3) Section 202(d) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

**(7) A child whose entitlement to child's 
insurance benefits on the basis of the wages 
and self-employment income of an insured 
individual terminated with the month pre- 
ceding the month in which such child at- 
tained the age of 18, or with a subsequent 
month, may again become entitled to such 
benefits (provided no event specified in 
paragraph (1)(D) has occurred) beginning 
with the first month thereafter in which he 
is a full-time student and has not attained 
the age of 22 if he has filed application for 
such reentitlement. Such  reentitlement 
shall end with the month preceding which- 
ever of the following first occurs: The first 
month during no part of which he is a full- 
time student, the month in which he attains 
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the age of 22, or the first month in which an 
event specified in paragraph (1)(D) occurs. 

“(8) For the purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) A ‘full-time student’ is an individ- 
ual who is in full-time attendance as a stu- 
dent at an educational institution, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary (in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him) in the light 
of the standards and practices of the insti- 
tutions involved, except that no individual 
shall be considered a ‘full-time student’ if he 
is paid by his employer while attending an 
educational institution at the request, or 
pursuant to a requirement, of his employer. 

“(B) Except to the extent provided in such 
regulations, an individual shall be deemed 
to be a full-time student during any period 
of nonattendance at an educational institu- 
tion at which he has been in full-time at- 
tendance if (1) such period is 4 calendar 
months or less and (ii) he shows to the sat- 
isfaction of the Secretary that he intends to 
continue to be in full-time attendance at 
an educational institution immediately fol- 
lowing such period. 

“(C) An “educational institution' is (1) a 
school or college or university operated or 
directly supported by the United States, or 
by any State or local government or political 
subdivision thereof, or (11) a school or col- 
lege or university which has been approved 
by a State or accredited by a State-recognized 
or nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or body, or (iii) a school or college or uni- 
versity for which there is no such agency or 
body or which has been in operation an in- 
sufficient period of time for such approval or 
accreditation, but which is approved by the 
Secretary in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him.” 

(oe) (1) Section 202 of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately after subsection 
(r) the following new subsection: 


“Child Aged 18 or Over Attending School 


“(s)(1) For the purposes of subsections 
(b) (1), (8) (1), (q) (4), and (q)(6) of this 
section and paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of 
section 203(c), a child who is entitled to 
child’s insurance benefits under subsection 
(d) for any month, and who has attained the 
age of 18 but is not in such month under a 
disability (as defined in section 223(c)) 
which began before he attained such age, 
shall be deemed not entitled to such benefits 
for such month, unless he was under such a 
disability in the third month before such 
month. 

(2) Subsection (f) (4), and so much of 
subsections (d)(6), (e)(4), (g)(4), and 
(h) (4) of this section as precedes the semi- 
colon, shall not apply in the case of any child 
unless such child, at the time of the mar- 
riage referred to therein, was under a dis- 
ability (as defined in section 223(c)) which 
began before such child attained the age of 
18 or had been under such a disabliity in 
the third month before the month in which 
such marriage occurred. 

“(3) Subsections (c) (2) (B) and (f) (2) (B) 
of this section, so much of subsections (d) 
(6), (e) (4), (g) (4), and (h) (4) of this sec- 
tion as follows the semicolon, the last sen- 
tence of subsection (c) of section 203, sub- 
section (f)(1)(C) of section 203, and 
subsections (b)(3)(B), (c)(6)(B), (f)(3) 
(B), and (g) (6) (B) of section 216 shall not 
apply in the case of any child with respect 
to any month referred to therein unless in 
such month or the third month prior thereto 
such child was under a disability (as defined 
in section 223(c)) which began before such 
child attained the age of 18.“ 

(2) So much of subsection (b)(1) of such 
section 202 as follows subparagraph (C) is 
amended by inserting “(subject to subsec- 
tion (s))” after “shall”. 

(3) So much of subsection (e) (2) of such 
section 202 as precedes subparagraph (A) is 
amended by inserting “(subject to subsec- 
tion (s))“ after “shall”, 
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(4) So much of subsection (d) (6) of such 
section 202 as follows subparagraph (B) is 
amended by inserting “but subject to sub- 
section (s)” after “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1)”. 

(5) So much of subsection (e) (4) of such 
section 202 as follows subparagraph (B) is 
amended by inserting “but subject to sub- 
section (s)” after “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1)”. 

(6) So much of subsection (f) (2) of such 
section 202 as precedes subparagraph (A) is 
amended by inserting “(subject to subsec- 
tion (s))“ after shall“. 

(7) So much of subsection (f) (4) of such 
section 202 as follows subparagraph (B) is 
amended by inserting “but subject to sub- 
section (s)” after “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1)”. 

(8) So much of the first sentence of sub- 
section (g)(1) of such section 202 as follows 
subparagraph (F) is amended by inserting 
“(subject to subsection (s))“ after “shall”. 

(9) So much of subsection (g) (4) of such 
section 202 as follows subparagraph (B) is 
amended by inserting “but subject to sub- 
section (s)” after “notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1)”. 

(10) So much of subsection (h)(4) of 
such section 202 as follows subparagraph 
(B) is amended by inserting “but subject to 
subsection (s)“ after “notwithstanding the 
provisions of paragraph (1)”. 

(11) (A) The next to last sentence of sub- 
section (c) of section 203 of such Act is 
amended by striking out “for any month in 
which” and inserting in lieu thereof “for any 
month in which paragraph (1) of section 
202(s) applies or”. 

(B) The last sentence of subsection (c) 
of such section 203 is amended by striking 
out “No” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sub- 
ject to paragraph (3) of such section 202(s), 
no” 


(12) The last sentence of subsection (f) 
(1) of such section 203 is amended by in- 
serting “but subject to section 202(s)” after 
“Notwithstanding the preceding provisions 
of this paragraph”. 

(13) Subsections (b), (c), (f), and (g) 
of section 216 of such Act are each amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof (subject, however, to section 
202 (s))“. 

(14) Section 222 0b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply to any child entitled to benefits 
under section 202(d), if he has attained the 
age of 18 but has not attained the age of 
22, for any month during which he is a 
full-time student (as defined and determined 
under section 202(d)).” 

(15) Section 225 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The first sentence of this 
section shall not apply to any child entitled 
to benefits under section 202(d), if he has 
attained the age of 18 but has not attained 
the age of 22, for any month during which 
he is a full-time student (as defined and 
determined under section 202(d)).” 

(d) (1) The amendments made by this 
section shall apply with respect to monthly 
insurance benefits under section 202 of the 
Social Security Act for months after (A) the 
month in which this Act is enacted, or (B) 
if later, August 1964; but only, except as 
provided in paragraph (2), on the basis of 
an application filed in or after the month 
in which this Act is enacted. 

(2) In the case of an individual who was 
entitled (without the application of sub- 
section (j)(1) of such section 202) to a 
child's insurance benefit under subsection 
(d) of such section for the month in which 
this Act is enacted, such amendments shall 
apply with respect to benefits under such 
section 202 for months after the month in 
which this Act is enacted. 
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Reduced benefits for widows at age 60 

Sec. 4. (a) (1) Paragraph (1) (B) of sec- 
tion 202(e) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “age 62” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “age 60”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended by striking out “Such” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Except as provided in 
subsection (q), such”. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (1) of section 202(q) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) If the first month for which an in- 
dividual is entitled to an old-age, wife’s, hus- 
band’s, or widow's insurance benefit is a 
month before the month in which such in- 
dividual attains retirement age, the amount 
of such benefit for each month shall, subject 
to the succeeding paragraphs of this sub- 
section, be reduced by— 

“(A) 5/9 of 1 percent of such amount if 
such benefit is an old-age or widow's benefit, 
or 25/36 of 1 percent of such amount if such 
benefit is a wife’s or husband’s insurance 
benefit, multiplied by 

B) (1) the number of months in the re- 
duction period for such benefit (determined 
under paragraph (5)), if such benefit is for 
a month before the month in which such 
individual attains retirement age, or 

“(ii) the number of months in the ad- 
justed reduction period for such benefit (de- 
termined under paragraph (6) ), if such ben- 
efit is for the month in which such indi- 
vidual attains retirement age or for any 
month thereafter.” 

(2) Paragraph (2)(A) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “wife’s or husband’s 
insurance benefit” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “wife’s, husband's, 
or widow's insurance benefit”; and 

(B) by striking out “age 62“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “age 62 (in the case of a 
wife’s or husband’s insurance benefit) or age 
60 (in the case of a widow's insurance ben- 
efit)”. 

(3) Paragraph (2)(C) of such section is 
amended by striking out “wife’s or hus- 
band’s” and inserting in lieu thereof “wife's, 
husband's, or widow's”. 

(4) Paragraph (2)(D) of such section is 
amended by striking out “wife’s or hus- 
band’s” and inserting in lieu thereof “wife's, 
husband's, or widow's”. 

(5) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(E) If the first month for which an in- 
dividual is entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit (whether such first month occurs 
before, with, or after the month in which 
such individual attains the age of 65) is a 
month for which such individual is also (or 
would, but for subsection (e)(1), be) en- 
titled to a widow’s insurance benefit to 
which such individual was first entitled for 
a month before she attained the age of 62, 
then such old-age insurance benefit shall be 
reduced by whichever of the following is the 

er: 

“(i) the amount by which (but for this 
subparagraph) such old-age insurance ben- 
efit would have been reduced under para- 
graph (1), or 

(ii) the amount equal to the sum of the 
amount by which such widow’s insurance 
benefit was reduced for the month in which 
such individual attained the age of 62 and 
the amount by which such old-age insur- 
ance benefit would be reduced under par- 
agraph (1) if it were equal to the excess of 
such old-age insurance benefit (before re- 
duction under this subsection) over such 
widow’s insurance benefit (before reduction 
under this subsection) .” 

(6) Paragraph (4) of such section is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) No widow’s insurance benefit for a 
month in which she has in her care a child 
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of her deceased husband entitled to child's 
insurance benefits shall be reduced under 
this subsection below the amount to which 
she would have been entitled had she been 
entitled for such month to mother’s insur- 
ance benefits on the basis of her deceased 
husband’s wages and self-employment in- 
come.” 
(5) 


(7) Paragraph 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “wife’s, or husband’s” 
and inserting in lieu thereof wife's, hus- 
band’s, or widow's"; 

(B) by striking out “or husband's” in sub- 
paragraph (A) (i) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, husband’s, or widow's”; and 

(C) by striking out “age 65” in subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“retirement age”. 

(8) Paragraph 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “wife's, or husband’s” 
and inserting in lieu thereof wife's, hus- 
band’s, or widow's”; and 

(B) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B), by striking out the period 
at the end of subparagraph (C) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, and", and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) in the case of widow’s insurance 
benefits, any month in which the reduction 
in the amount of such benefit was deter- 
mined under paragraph (4) (D).” 

(9) Section 202(q) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘retirement age’ means age 65 with re- 
spect to an old-age, wife’s, or husband’s in- 
surance benefit and age 62 with respect to a 
widow's insurance benefit.” 

(10) The heading of section 202(q) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “or Hus- 
band’s” and inserting in lieu thereof “Hus- 
band's, or Widow’s”. 

(c) Section 223 (a) (3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) If, for any month before the month 
in which an individual attains age 65, such 
individual is entitled to an old-age, hus- 
band’s, widow’s, widower's, or parent's insur- 
ance benefit, or to a wife’s insurance benefit 
which is reduced under section 202(q), such 
individual may not, for any month after the 
first month for which such individual is so 
entitled, become entitled to disability insur- 
ance benefits; and a period of disability may 
not begin with respect to such individual 
in any month after such first month.” 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to monthly 
insurance benefits under section 202 of the 
Social Security Act for months after the 
month in which this Act is enacted, but only 
on the basis of applications filed in or after 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 


Transitional insured status 


Sec. 5. (a) Title II of the Social Security 
Act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“Transitional insured status 


“Sec. 226. (a) In the case of any individ- 
ual who attains the age of 72 but who does 
not meet the requirements of section 214(a), 
the 6 quarters of coverage referred to in so 
much of paragraph (1) of section 214(a) as 
follows clause (C) shall, instead, be 3 quar- 
ters of coverage for purposes of determining 
entitlement of such individual to benefits 
under subsection (a) of section 202, and of 
his wife to benefits under subsection (b) of 
such section, but, in the case of such wife, 
only if she attains the age of 72 before 1968 
and only with respect to wife's insurance 
benefits under such subsection (b) for and 
after the month in which she attains such 
age. For each month before the month in 
which any such individual meets the re- 
quirements of section 214(a), the amount of 
his old-age insurance benefit shall, notwith- 


of such section is 


(6) of such section is 
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standing the provisions of section 202(a), 
be $35 and the amount of the wife's insur- 
ance benefit of his wife shall, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 202(b) (and 
section 202(m)), be $17.50. 

“(b) In the case of any individual who 
has died, who does not meet the require- 
ments of section 214(a), and whose widow 
attains age 72 before 1968, the 6 quarters of 
coverage referred to in paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 214(a) and in so much of paragraph (1) 
thereof as follows clause (C) shall, for pur- 
poses of determining her entitlement to 
widow's insurance benefits under section 202 
(e), instead be— 

“(1) 3 quarters of coverage if such wid- 
ow attains the age of 72 in or before 1965, 

(2) 4 quarters of coverage if such widow 
attains the age of 72 in 1966, or 

“(3) 5 quarters of coverage if such widow 

attains the age of 72 in 1967. 
The amount of her widow’s insurance bene- 
fit for each month shall, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 202(e) (and sec- 
tion 202(m)), be $35. 

“(c) In the case of any individual who be- 
comes, or upon filing application therefor 
would become, entitled to benefits under 
section 202(a) by reason of the application 
of subsection (a) of this section, who dies, 
and whose widow attains the age of 72 be- 
fore 1968, such deceased individual shall be 
deemed to meet the requirements of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section for purposes of de- 
terming entitlement of such widow to wid- 
ow's insurance benefits under section 202 
(b) > 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of monthly bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act 
for and after the second month following 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 
Computation and recomputation of benefits 

Sec. 6. (a) (1) Subparagraph (C) of section 
215(b) (2) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(C) For purposes of subparagraph (B), 
‘computation base years’ include only cal- 
endar years in the period after 1950 and 
prior to the earlier of the following years— 

( J) the year in which occurred (whether 
by reason of section 202(3) (1) or otherwise) 
the first month for which the individual was 
entitled to old-age insurance benefits, or 

“(ii) the year succeeding the year in which 
he died. 

Any calendar year all of which is included 
in a period of disability shall not be included 
as a computation base year.” 

(2) Clauses (A), (B), and (C) of the first 
sentence of section 215(b)(3) of such Act 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(A) in the case of a woman, the year in 
which she died or, if it occurred earlier but 
after 1960, the year in which she attained 
age 62, 

“(B) in the case of a man who has died, 
the year in which he died or, if it occurred 
earlier but after 1960, the year in which he 
attained age 65, or 

“(C) in the case of a man who has not 
died, the year occurring after 1960 in which 
he attained (or would attain) age 65.“ 

(3) Paragraphs (4) and (5) of section 215 
(b) of such Act are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(4) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be applicable only in the case of an 
individual— 

“(A) who becomes entitled after Decem- 
ber 1964 to benefits under section 202(a) or 
section 223; or 

“(B) who dies after December 1964 with- 
out being entitled to benefits under section 
202(a) or section 223; or 

“(C) whose primary insurance amount is 
required to be recomputed under subsection 
(1) (2), as amended by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1964. 
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“(5) In the case of an individual— 

“(A) to whom the provisions of this sub- 
section are not made applicable by para- 
graph (4), but who, after the first month 
following the month in which the Social 
Security Amendments of 1964 are enacted 
and prior to 1965, met the requirements of 
this paragraph or paragraph (4), as in effect 
prior to the enactment of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1964, or 

“(B) who becomes entitled after 1964 to 
a recomputation under section 102(f) (2) (B) 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1954, 
the provisions of this subsection, as in effect 
prior to such enactment, shall apply to such 
individual for the purposes of column III of 
the table appearing in subsection (a) of this 
section.” 

(b) (1) Subparagraph (A) of section 
215 (d) (1) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out (2) (C) (1) and (3) (A) (1)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(2)(C) and (3)”, by 
striking out “December 31, 1936,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1936”, and by strik- 
ing out “December 31, 1950” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 1950“. 

(2) Section 215(d)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1960” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1964” and by striking 
out “but without regard to whether such 
individual has six quarters of coverage after 
1950”. 

(c) Section 215(e) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “and” after the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (1), by striking out 
“; and” at the end of paragraph (2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a period, and by strik- 
ing out paragraph (3). 

(d) (1) Paragraph (2) of section 215(f) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) With respect to each year— 

“(A) which begins after December 31, 
1963, and 

“(B) for any part of which an individual 
is entitled to old-age insurance benefits, 
the Secretary shall, at such time or times 
and within such period as he may by regu- 
lations prescribe, recompute the primary in- 
surance amount of such individual. Such 
recomputation shall be made— 

“(C) as provided in subsection (a) (1) 
and (3) if such year is either the year in 
which he became entitled to such old-age 
insurance benefits or the year preceding such 
year, or 

D) as provided in subsection (a) (1) in 
any other case; 
and in all cases such recomputation shall 
be made as though the year with respect to 
which such recomputation is made is the 
last year of the period specified in paragraph 
(2)(C) of subsection (b). A recomputation 
under this paragraph with respect to any 
year shall be effective— 

“(E) in the case of an individual who did 
not die in such year, for monthly benefits be- 
ginning with benefits for January of the 
following year; or 

“(F) in the case of an individual who died 
in such year (including any individual whose 
increase in his primary insurance amount is 
attributable to compensation which, upon 
his death, is treated as remuneration for em- 
ployment under section 205 (0), for monthly 
benefits beginning with benefits for the 
month in which he died.” 

(2) Effective January 2, 1965, paragraphs 
(3), (4), and (7) of such section are repealed, 
and paragraphs (5) and (6) of such section 
are redesignated as paragraphs (3) and (4), 
respectively. 

(e)(1) The first sentence of section 223 
(a) (2) of such Act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof “and 
was entitled to an old-age insurance benefit 
for each month for which (pursuant to sub- 
section (b)) he was entitled to a disability 
insurance benefit”. 

(2) The last sentence of section 223 (a) (2) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “first 
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year” and inserting in lieu thereof “year”; 
by striking out the phrase “both was fully 
insured and had” both times it appears in 
such sentence. 

()() The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (c) shall apply only to individuals who 
become entitled to old-age insurance benefits 
under section 202(a) of the Social Security 
Act after 1964. 

(2) Any individual who would, upon filing 
an application on January 1, 1965, be entitled 
to a recomputation of his primary insurance 
amount for purposes of title II of the Social 
Security Act shall be deemed to have filed 
such application on January 1, 1965. 

(3) In the case of an individual who died 
after 1960 and prior to 1965 and who was 
entitled to old-age insurance benefits under 
section 202(a) of the Social Security Act at 
the time of his death, the provisions of sec- 
tion 215(f) (4) of such Act as in effect before 
the enactment of this Act shall apply. 

(4) In the case of a man who attains 
age 65 prior to 1965, or dies before such year, 
the provisions of section 215 (f) (7) of the So- 
cial Security Act as in effect before the enact- 
ment of this Act shall apply. 

(5) The amendments made by subsection 
(e) of this section shall apply in the case of 
individuals who become entitled to disability 
insurance benefits under section 223 of the 
Social Security Act after December 1964, 

(6) Section 303(g)(1) of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “notwithstanding the 
amendments made by the preceding subsec- 
tions of this section,” in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “notwithstand- 
ing the amendments made by the preceding 
subsections of this section, or the amend- 
ments made by section 6 of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1964,”; and 

(B) by striking out “Social Security 
Amendments of 1960,” in the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1960, or (if such indi- 
vidual becomes entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits after 1964, or dies after 1964 with- 
out becoming so entitled) as amended by 
the Social Security Amendments of 1964,”. 


Improvement of actuarial status of disability 
insurance trust fund 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 201(b)(1) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by inserting 
“and before January 1, 1965,” after “De- 
cember 31, 1956,”, and by inserting after 
“1954,” the following: “and 0.65 of 1 per 
centum of such wages paid after December 
31, 1964, and so reported,”. 

(b) Section 201(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “December 31, 
1956,” the following: “and before January 
1, 1965, and 0.4875 of 1 per centum of the 
amount of such self-employment income so 
reported for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1964,”. 

Coverage for doctors of medicine 

Sec. 8. (a)(1) Section 211(c)(5) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(5) The performance of service by an in- 
dividual in the exercise of his profession as 
a Christian Science practitioner.” 

(2) Section 211(c) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out the last two sen- 
tences and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The provisions of paragraph (4) or 
(5) shall not apply to service (other than 
service performed by a member of a religious 
order who has taken a vow of poverty as a 
member of such order) performed by an in- 
dividual during the period for which a cer- 
tificate filed by him under section 1402(e) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is in 
effect.” 

(3) Section 210(a) (6) (C) (iv) of such Act 
is amended by inserting before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “, 
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other than as a medical or dental intern or a 
medical or dental resident-in-training”. 

(4) Section 210 (a) (13) of such Act is 
amended by striking out all that follows the 
first semicolon. 

(b) (1) Section 1402(c) (5) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of trade or business) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(5) the performance of service by an in- 
dividual in the exercise of his profession 
as a Christian Science practitioner.” 

(2) Section 1402(c) of such Code is 
further amended by striking out the last 
two sentences and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “The provisions of paragraph 
(4) or (5) shall not apply to service (other 
than service performed by a member of a 
religious order who has taken a vow of 
poverty as a member of such order) per- 
formed by an individual during the period 
for which a certificate filed by him under 
subsection (e) is in effect.” 

(3) (A) Section 1402 (e) (1) of such Code 
(relating to filing of waiver certificate by 
ministers, members of religious orders, and 
Christian Science practitioners) is amended 
by striking out “extended to service” and 
all that follows and inserting in lieu there- 
of “extended to service described in subsec- 
tion (e) (4) or (e) (5) performed by him.” 

(B) Clause (A) of section 1402 (e) (2) of 
such Code (relating to time for filing waiver 
certificate) is amended to read as follows: 
“(A) the due date of the return (including 
any extension thereof) for his second tax- 
able year ending after 1954 for which he has 
net earnings from self-employment (com- 
puted without regard to subsections (c) (4) 
and (c)(5)) of $400 or more, any part of 
which was derived from the performance of 
service described in subsection (c)(4) or 
(c) (5); or”. 

(4) Section 3121 (b) (6) () (iv) of such 
Code (relating to definition of employment) 
is amended by inserting before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “, 
other than as a medical or dental intern or a 
medical or dental resident-in-training”. 

(5) Section 3121(b)(13) of such Code is 
amended by striking out all that follows the 
first semicolon. 

(c) The amendments made by paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (a), and by para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection (b), 
shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1964. The 
amendments made by paragraphs (3) and (4) 
of subsection (a), and by paragraphs (4) and 
(5) of subsection (b), shall apply only with 
respect to services performed after 1964. 

Coverage of tips 

Sec. 9. (a)(1) Section 209 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out “or” 
at the end of subsection (1), by striking 
out the period at the end of subsection (J) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; or”, and by 
adding immediately after subsection (j) the 
following new subsection: 

“(k)(1) Tips paid in any medium other 
than cash; 

“(2) Cash tips received by an employee in 
any calendar month in the course of his em- 
ployment by an employer unless the amount 
of such cash tips is $20 or more.” 

(2) Section 209 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“For purposes of this title, tips received by 
an employee in the course of his employ- 
ment, on his own behalf and not on behalf 
of another person, shall be considered remu- 
neration for employment, whether such tips 
are received by the employee directly from 
a person other than his employer or are paid 
over to the employee by his employer. Such 
tips shall be deemed to be paid to the em- 
ployee by the employer, and shall be deemed 
to be so paid at the time a written state- 
ment including such tips is furnished to the 
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employer pursuant to section 6053 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 or (if no 
statement including such tips is so fur- 
nished) at the close of the 10th day follow- 
ing the calendar month in which they were 
received.” 

(b) (1) Section 3102 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to deduction of 
tax from wages) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) SPECIAL RULE FOR T1PS.—In the case 
of tips which constitute wages, subsection 
(a) shall be applicable only to such tips as 
are included in a written statement furnished 
to the employer pursuant to section 6053, and 
only to the extent that collection can be 
made by the employer, at or after the time 
such statement is so furnished and before 
the close of the 10th day following the calen- 
dar month in which the tips were received, 
by deducting the amount of the tax from 
such wages of the employee (exclusive of 
tips, but including funds turned over by the 
employee to the employer for the purpose of 
such deduction) as are under control of the 
employer.” 

(2) Section 3121(a) of such Code (relating 
to the definition of wages under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended by 
striking out “or” at the end of paragraph 
(9), by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; or”, and by adding after para- 
graph (10) the following new paragraph: 

“(11) (A) tips paid in any medium other 
than cash; 

“(B) cash tips received by an employee in 
any calendar month in the course of his em- 
ployment by an employer unless the amount 
of such cash tips is $20 or more.” 

(3) Section 3121 of such Code is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(q) Tres.—Tips received by an employee 
in the course of his employment, on his 
own behalf and not on behalf of another 
person, shall be considered remuneration for 
employment, whether such tips are received 
by the employee directly from a person other 
than his employer or are paid over to the 
employee by his employer. Such tips shall 
be deemed to be paid to the employee by the 
employer, and shall be deemed to be so paid 
at the time a written statement including 
such tips is furnished to the employer pur- 
suant to section 6053 or (if no statement in- 
cluding such tips is so furnished) at the 
close of the 10th day following the calendar 
month in which they were received.” 

(e) (i) Section 6051(a) of such Code 
(relating to receipts for employees) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In the case of tips 
received by an employee in the course of his 
employment, the amounts required to be 
shown by paragraph (5) shall include only 
such tips as are reported by the employee 
to the employer pursuant to section 6053.” 

(2) (A) Subpart C of part III of subchap- 
ter A of chapter 61 of such Code (relating to 
information regarding wages paid employees) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 6058. Reporting of tips. 

“Every employee who, in the course of his 
employment by an employer, receives in any 
calendar month tips which are wages as de- 
fined in section 3121(a) shall report all such 
tips in one or more written statements fur- 
nished to his employer. For purposes of 
sections 3111, 6051(a), and 6652(c), tips re- 
ceived in any calendar month shall be con- 
sidered reported pursuant to this section 
only if they are included in such a statement 
furnished to the employer on or before the 
10th day following such month and only to 
the extent that the tax imposed with respect 
to such tips by section 3101 can be collected 
by the employer under section 3102. Such 
statements shall be furnished by the em- 
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ployee under such regulations, at such other 
times before such 10th day, and in such 
form and manner, as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(B) The table of sections for such subpart 
C is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 6053. Reporting of tips.” 

(3) Section 6652 of such Code (relating to 
failure to file certain information returns) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (c) 
as subsection (d) and by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) FAILURE TO REPORT Tires.—In the case 
of tips to which the first sentence of section 
6053 is applicable, if the employee fails to 
report any of such tips to the employer pur- 
suant to such section, unless it is shown that 
such failure is due to reasonable cause and 
not due to willful neglect, there shall be paid 
by the employee, in addition to the tax im- 
posed by section 3101 with respect to the 
amount of the tips which he so failed to re- 
port, an amount equal to such tax.” 

(d) Section 3111 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employers under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act), as amended 
by section 16 of this Act, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof (after and below para- 
graph (4)) the following new sentence: 

“In the case of tips which constitute wages, 
the tax imposed by this section shall be ap- 
plicable only to such tips as are reported 
by the employee to the taxpayer pursuant to 
section 6053.“ 

(e) The second sentence of section 3102(a) 
of such Code (relating to requirement of de- 
duction) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
“; and an employer who is furnished by an 
employee a written statement of tips (re- 
ceived in a calendar month) to which para- 
graph (11)(B) of section 3121(a) is appli- 
cable may deduct an amount equivalent to 
such tax with respect to such tips from any 
wages of the employee (exclusive of tips) 
under his control, even though at the time 
such statement is furnished the total amount 
of the tips so reported by the employee as 
received in such calendar month in the course 
of his employment by such employer is less 
than $20”. 

(f) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to tips re- 
ceived by employees after 1964. 


Gross income of farmers 


Sec. 10. (a) The second sentence following 
paragraph (8) in section 211(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
81.800“ each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$2,400”, and by striking out 
“$1,200” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$1,600”. 

(b) The second sentence following para- 
graph (9) in section 1402(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to net earn- 
ings from self-employment) is amended by 
striking out “$1,800” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,400”, and 
by striking out “$1,200” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,600”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1964. 
Elimination of prohibition against coverage 

of policemen and firemen 

Sec, 11. (a) Subparagraph (A) of section 
218(d) (5) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(A) For purposes of this subsection, a 
retirement system which covers— 

“(i) positions of policemen and firemen, or 

(1) positions of policemen or firemen, or 
both, and other positions, shall be deemed to 
be a separate retirement system with respect 
to the positions of such policemen or fire- 
men, or both, as the State desires, and no 
positions of persons other than policemen or 
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firemen may be included in any such separate 
retirement system.” 

(b) Section 218(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “, and except in the 
case of positions excluded by paragraph 
(5) (A)“ in the first sentence; and 

(2) by striking out “(other than a posi- 
tion excluded by paragraph (5) (A))“ in the 
second sentence. 

(c) Section 218(d)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “excluded by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (5)” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “excluded pur- 
suant to paragraph (5)”. 

(d) (1) Section 218(d) (7) of such Act is 
amended by striking out excluded by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (5)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “excluded pursuant to paragraph 
(5) 97 

(2) Section 218(d)(8)(D) of such Act is 
repealed. 

(e) Section 218(k)(3) of such Act is re- 

ed 


led. 
(f) Section 218(p) of such Act is repealed. 
(g) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only in the case of agreements or 
modifications agreed to after November 30, 
1964, 


Inclusion of Alaska and Kentucky among 
States permitted to divide their retirement 
systems 
Sec. 12. The first sentence of section 

218(d)(6)(0) of the Social Security Act is 

amended— 

(1) by inserting “Alaska,” before Cali- 
fornia”; and 

(2) by inserting 
“Massachusetts”. 


Additional period for electing coverage 
under divided retirement system 
Sec. 13. The first sentence of section 
218(d) (6) (F) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “1963” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1966”. 


Coverage for certain additional hospital em- 
ployees in California 

Sec. 14. Section 102(k) of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960 is amended by 
inserting “(1)” immediately after “(k)”, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) Such agreement, as modified pursuant 
to paragraph (1), may at the option of such 
State be further modified, at any time prior 
to the seventh month after the month in 
which this paragraph is enacted, so as to 
apply to services performed for any hospital 
affected by such earlier modification by any 
individual who after December 31, 1959, was 
or is employed by such State (or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof) in any position de- 
scribed in paragraph (1). Such modification 
shall be effective with respect to (A) all serv- 
ices performed by such individual in any 
such position on or after January 1, 1962, 
and (B) all such services, performed before 
such date, with respect to which amounts 
equivalent to the sum of the taxes which 
would have been imposed by sections 3101 
and 3111 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 if such services had constituted employ- 
ment for purposes of chapter 21 of such 
Code at the time they were performed have, 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
paragraph, been paid.” 

Increase of earnings counted for benefit and 
tax purposes 

Sec. 15. (a)(1)(A) Section 209(a)(3) of 
the Social Security Act is amended by in- 
serting “and before 1965” after “1958”. 

(B) Section 209(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) That part of remuneration which, 
after remuneration (other than remunera- 
tion referred to in the succeeding subsections 
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of this section) equal to $5,400 with respect 
to employment has been paid to an indivi- 
dual during any calendar year after 1964, 
is paid to such individual during such cal- 
endar year;”. 

(2) (A) Section 211(b) (1) (C) of such Act 
is amended by inserting “and before 1965” 
after 1958“, and by striking out; or” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; and”. 

(B) Section 211(b) (1) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) For any taxable year ending after 
1964, (1) $5,400, minus (ii) the amount of 
the wages paid to such individual during the 
taxable year; or”. 

(3) (A) Section 213 (a) (2) (ii) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “after 1958” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “after 1958 and be- 
fore 1965, or $5,400 in the case of a calendar 
year after 1964". 

(B) Section 213(a) (2) (111) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “after 1958” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “after 1958 and be- 
fore 1965, or $5,400 in the case of a taxable 
year ending after 1964”. 

(4) Section 215(e)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and the excess over 
$4,800 in the case of any calendar year after 
1958” and inserting in lieu thereof “the ex- 
cess over $4,800 in the case of any calendar 
year after 1958 and before 1965, and the ex- 
cess Over $5,400 in the case of any calendar 
year after 1964”. 

(b) (1) (A) Section 1402 (b) (1) (c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
definition of self-employment income) is 
amended by inserting “and before 1965” 
after 1958“, and by striking out “; or” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; and”. 

(B) Section 1402(b)(1) of such Code is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) for any taxable year ending after 
1964, (1) $5,400, minus (ii) the amount of 
the wages paid to such individual during the 
taxable year; or”. 

(2) Section 3121 (a) () of such Code 
(relating to definition of wages) is amended 
by striking out “$4,800” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$5,400”. 

(3) The second sentence of section 3122 
of such Code (relating to Federal service) is 
amended by striking out “$4,800” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$5,400”. 

(4) Section 3125 of such Code (relating to 
returns in the case of governmental em- 
ployees in Guam and American Samoa) is 
amended by striking out “$4,800” where it 
appears in subsections (a) and (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “85,400”. 

(5) Section 6413 (c) () of such Code 
(relating to special refunds of employment 
taxes) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and prior to the calen- 
255 year 1965“ after “the calendar year 
1958”; 

(B) by inserting after “exceed $4,800,” the 
following: “or (C) during any calendar year 
after the calendar year 1964, the wages re- 
ceived by him during such year exceed 
$5,400,” and 

(C) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “and before 1965, 
or which exceeds the tax with respect to the 
first $5,400 of such wages received in such 
calendar year after 1964”. 

(6) Section 6413 (e) (2) (A) of such Code 
(relating to refunds of employment taxes in 
the case of Federal employees) is amended 
by striking out “or $4,800 for any calendar 
year after 1958” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$4,800 for the calendar year 1959, 1960, 1961, 
1962, 1963, or 1964, or $5,400 for any calendar 
year after 1964”, 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) (1) and (a) (3) (A), and the amendments 
made by subsection (b) (except paragraph 
(1) thereof), shall apply only with respect to 
remuneration paid after December 1964. The 
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amendments by made suvsections (a) (2), 
(a) (3) (B), and (b) (1) shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years ending after 1964. 
The amendment made by subsection (a) (4) 
shall apply only with respect to calendar 
years after 1964. 


Changes in tax schedules 


Sec. 16. (a) Section 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of 
tax on self-employment income) is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Sec. 1401. Rate of tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there shall be 
imposed for each taxable year, on the self- 
employment income of every individual, a 
tax as follows: 

“(1) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1964, and before 
January 1, 1966, the tax shall be equal to 5.7 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(2) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1965, and before 
January 1, 1968, the tax shall be equal to 6 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(3) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1971, the tax shall be equal to 6.8 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; and 

“(4) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1970, the tax shall 
be equal to 7.2 percent of the amount of the 
self-employment income for such taxable 
year.” 

(b) Section 3101 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employees under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 3101. Rate of tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every individual 
a tax equal to the following percentages of 
the wages (as defined in section 3121(a)) re- 
ceived by him with respect to employment 
(as defined in section 3121(b))— 

“(1) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar year 1965, the rate shall be 3.8 
percent; 

“(2) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1966 and 1967, the rate 
shall be 4 percent; 

(3) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1968, 1969, and 1970, the 
rate shall be 4.5 percent; and 

“(4) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1970, the rate shall be 4.8 per- 
cent.” 

(c) Section 3111 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employers under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec. 3111. Rate of tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there is hereby 
imposed on every employer an excise tax, 
with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to the following percentages 
of the wages (as defined in section 3121(a) ) 
paid by him with respect to employment (as 
defined in section 3121 (b)) — 

(1) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1965, the rate shall be 3.8 per- 
cent; 

“(2) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1966 and 1967, the rate shall 
be 4 percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1968, 1969, and 1970, the rate 
shall be 4.5 percent; and 

(4) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1970, the rate shall be 4.8 per- 
cent.” 

(d) (1) The proviso in section 3201 of such 
Code (relating to rate of tax on employees 
under Railroad Retirement Tax Act) is 
amended by inserting after “at such time” 
the following: “(determined under the pro- 
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visions of section 3101 as in effect on June 1, 
1964)”. 

(2) The proviso in section 3211 of such 
Code (relating to rate of tax on employee 
representatives under Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act) is amended by inserting after “at 
such time” the following: “(determined un- 
der the provisions of section 3101 as in effect 
on June 1, 1964)”. 

(3) Section 3221(b) of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employers under Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act) is amended by insert- 
ing after “at such time” the following: “(de- 
termined under the provisions of section 
3111 as in effect on June 1, 1964)”. 

(e) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1964. 
The amendments made by subsections (b) 
and (c) shall apply only with to re- 
muneration paid after December 31, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, no amendments are in order ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O’Hara of Michigan, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 11865) to increase 
benefits under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to provide child’s insurance benefits be- 
yond age 18 while in school, to provide 
widow’s benefits at age 60 on a reduced 
basis, to provide benefits for certain in- 
dividuals not otherwise eligible at age 
72, to improve the actuarial status of the 
trust funds, to extend coverage, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 802, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
cer ah and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 388, nays 8, not voting 35, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 193] 
YEAS—388 
Abbitt Anderson Ashley 
Abele Andrews, Ala. Ashmore 
Abernethy Andrews, Aspinall 
dair N. Dak. Auchincloss 
Addabbo Arends Ayres 
Albert Ashbrook Baldwin 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 


Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 


Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
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Mahon 
Mailliard 


Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
May 

Meader 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 


Minish 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 


O'Hara, Ill. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
O'Konski 
Olsen, Mont. 
Olson, Minn. 


Shriver 


Sibal Talcott Weltner 
Sickles Taylor Westland 
Sikes Teague, Calif. Whalley 
Siler Thomas Wharton 
Sisk Thompson, N.J. White 
Skubitz Thompson, Tex. Whitener 
Smith, Calif. Thomson, Wis. Whitten 
Smith, Iowa Tollefson Wickersham 
Smith, Va. Trimble Widnall 
Snyder Tuck Williams 
Springer Tupper Wilson, Bob 
Staebler Tuten Wilson, 
Stafford Udall Charles H 
Staggers Ullman Wilson, Ind. 
Steed Van Deerlin Winstead 
Stephens Vanik Wydler 
Stinson Vinson Wyman 
Stratton Waggonner Young 
Stubblefield Watson Younger 
Sullivan Watts Zablocki 
Taft Weaver 
NAYS—8 
Beermann Johansen Rogers, Tex. 
Bruce Pickle Utt 
Foreman Pool 
NOT VOTING—35 

Alger Hébert Pilcher 
Avery Jones, Mo. Powell 
Baker ee Rains 
Baring Keith Sheppard 
Bennett, Mich. Kilburn Slack 
Brown, Calif. Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Buckley Lesinski Thompson, La. 
Clausen, Lloyd Toll 

Don H Morris Van Pelt 
Duncan Norblad Wallhauser 
Evins O'Brien, N.Y. Willis 
Harris Passman Wright 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Evins with Mrs. Baker. 

Mrs. Kee with Mr. Wallhauser. 

Rains with Mr. Alger. 

Toll with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Duncan with Mr. Kilburn. 
Passman with Mr. Avery. 

Baring with Mr. Keith. 

. Harris with Mr. Van Pelt. 

Lesinski with Mr. Norblad. 

Teague of Texas with Mr. O’Brien of 
New York. 


55555555 


Mr. Willis with Mr. Wright. 


Mr. BRUCE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members speak- 
ing on the bill just considered be per- 
mitted to include extraneous matter in 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, AL- 
BERT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


OZARK NATIONAL RIVERS, STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 807, Rept. 1634), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
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the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 1803) 
to provide for the establishment of the Ozark 
National Rivers in the State of Missouri, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider the substitute amendment rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs now in the bill and such sub- 
stitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the five-minute rule as 
an original bill. At the conclusion of such 
consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
member may demand as separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or committee substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage wtihout intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. After the passage of the bill H.R. 1803, 
it shall be in order in the House to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill S. 16 and to 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of said Senate bill and to insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions contained in H.R. 
1803 as passed by the House. 


SOME 82% BILLION GAMBLED ON 
FOREIGN LOTTERIES 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
few weeks, I have brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this Congress a 
report on gross receipts and net incomes 
from 81 government-run lotteries around 
the world. All of these countries have 
found that lotteries not only yield high 
revenues but also help eliminate under- 
world problems. In all of these 81 coun- 
tries, the gambling spirit of its people is 
legally recognized and capitalized on by 
its governments. 

Unfortunately, we, in the United 
States, stand virtually alone among the 
nations of the world in our hypocrisy 
in refusing to recognize and accept the 
wisdom and advantages of a national 
lottery. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for our tax- 
payers to understand our Government’s 
sanctimonious attitude about gambling 
when we know that gambling in this 
country is a $100 billion a year tax-free 
monopoly which is and continues to be 
the chief source of revenue to the under- 
world crime syndicates. 

A government-run lottery in the 
United States, like in Puerto Rico, Ire- 
land, Germany, Italy, France, and other 
foreign countries, would not only satisfy 
the American thirst to gamble but would 
shut off the flow of billions of dollars 
now siphoned off by the underworld and 
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by many of these foreign-run lotteries. 
More importantly, a national lottery in 
the United States would easily produce 
over $10 billion a year in additional rev- 
enue which could be used for tax cuts 
and reduction of our national debt. 

In 1963, the 81 foreign countries, listed 
below, took in gross receipts of almost 
$214 billion from its legally operated 
government lotteries. The total income 
to the governments came to over $852 
million which was used for hospitals, 
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science, medicare, public developments, 
and other worthwhile projects. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time that we 
showed similar wisdom and courage in 
this country? Is it not time that we re- 
moved the blinders and recognized the 
obvious—that the urge to gamble is a 
universal human trait that should be 
regulated and controlled for our own 
welfare and benefit? 

Why can we not profit from the lucra- 
tive experiences of these 81 foreign coun- 
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guts to face up to the fiscal facts of life 
and capitalize on the normal gambling 
spirit of our American people? Why 
can we not follow the lead taken by New 
Hampshire which has already started to 
enjoy the fiscal advantages of a govern- 
ment-run lottery? 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to list below 
the 81 foreign countries which recognize 
and accept the fact that gambling is a 
fact of life and should be made to work 
for the public good rather than against 


schools, housing, welfare, charity, tries? When are we going to have the it: 
Country Gross receipts|Net income Purpose used Country Gross receipts|Net income Purpose used 


Hospitals,orphanages, and education. 


$35, 325, 546 816. 105,863 | Public works and medical programs. 
93, 100,358 | 29,340,064 | Hospitals, welfare, and Sydney Op- Hospitals. 
era House. Public works, schools, and hospitals. 
16,800,000 | 7,200,000 | General purposes. Hospitals and junior clubs. 
19, 713, 162 | 6,200,000 | Social welfare ep 
789, 355 347, 146 oe 5 „pu lic health and welfare oon ge and development. 
í oor. 
33, 032, 258 | 16, 832, 519 Public s service projects, schools, hos- bae 4,350 | Sport activities and welfare. 
pitals, and housing. 1, 562, 300 624. 920 | Charity, welfare, and medicare, 
3,517,600 | 1,005,025 General urposes, 13, 000,000 | 3,300,000 | Rural development program. 
6,816,727 | 2,536,852 | Central treasury. 1, 273, 314 209. 000 | General purposes. 
16,000,000 | 4,500,000 | National budget. 60, 000, 000 | 11,200,000 | Health and welfare. 
1, 406, 449 550,867 | Economic development. 9,893,000 | 1,083,000 | General revenue. 
13, 000, 000 | 2,099,999 | Colleges, public health, and hos- 9,800,000 | 1,507,909 | Aged, welfare, research, and medicine. 
pitals. 4, 710, 000 775,721 | Hospitals and social pro, Pri as 
38, 050, 000 ¡ 15, 304, 550 red for the poor and aged and 369, 490 100, 812 * cal . and development 
el y- 
9,546,819 | 2,071,112 | Hospitais snd mental institutions. 58. 18, 700,000 | 5, 800, 000 S funds. 
1, 859, 893, 012 Development. 59. 44,889,200 | 7,201,873 | Hospitals and public assistance, 
11, 157,600 | 5, 000. 000 or S hs and culture. 60. 7, 289,909 | 6,404,031 | General development = 
7, 076, 638,000 | General fun 61. 1, 103,175 182, 539 | Child care and public health 
12, 258, 000 | 2,589,887 | Social oran and public works. || 62. 2. 685, 000 526,400 | Hospital and medical care. 
63. 12,374,617 5.054. 270 Hospitals, Red Orcas Be: Boy and Girl 
19. 3,500,000 | 1,143,100 | Social assistance hospitals. Scouts. 
20. 7,902,400 | 1,040,000 | Welfare services. 54. 53, 378,000 | 18,138,000 | Housing and culture. 
21. 212, 000, 000 |125, 000,000 | Central Government expenses. 65. 23,118,200 | 6,290,604 | Public assistance. 
22 1. 340. 000 300,000 | Welfare purposes. 66. 54, 000. 000 | 10, 636,540 | Public improvements. 
23. 5,773,346 1,951,306 | Science and fine arts, opera. 67. Republic of 3, 896, 208 | 2,166,974 | General purposes. 
24. 140, 000, 000 | 44,000,000 | General purposes. hina. 
25. 433, 000, 000 175. 000. 000 | Youth, sports activities, and health. || 68. Republic —— ————— 
26. 1, 274, 000 560, 000 | General fun ongo.’ 
27. 1, 832, 600 434,000 | Housing, education, and social serv- || 69. Rumania 1. lei 50 percent of income used for sports. 
: con | eli ages K tin is | es | Done 
994,000 | 6,145, elfare agencies. é . 154. evelopment programs. 
= 22 553, 060 313,874 | National theater, arts, and culture. 72. 134, 000, 000 | 37,000,000 | General budget and Red Cross. 
30. 2, 688, 000 841,178 | Education, social welfare, and as- || 73. 58, 228, 000 | 32,343, 124 | Culture and artistic purposes. 
i sistance. 74. 6,350,000 | 1,706,480 | Public building and transportation. 
31 18, 395,435 | 2,192,319 | Schools, hospitals, and health centers. || 75. Sy: 1,830, 000 460,000 | Damascus International Fair. 
32. 1, 446, 900 578, 760 | Social welfare. 76. 36,000,000 | 6,120,000 | General revenue, 
33. 84, 333, 990 | 33,730,845 | Housing and sports facilities. 77. 9,300,000 | 4,200,000 | General Treasury. 
34. 960, 000 310,000 | Housing for elderly and research. 13,970,904 | 3,645,000 | General purposes, 
35. 9,240,000 | 5,600,000 | General revenue 19,575,750 | 5,692,439 | Social welfare. 
30. 26, 666, 666 | 16,000,000 | Hospitals, students, and orphanages. 26, 000, 000 | 8,800,000 | Housing and agricultural centers. 
37. 21, 110, 000 | 10, 296,000 | Hospitals ‘and schools. 8,824,000 | 1,786, 666 W deaf and blind, and Red 
38. 840,000 | "420,000 | Hospitals and welfare. Cries 
39. 43,229, 849 | 10, 586, 334 | Hospitals. 
40. 18, 000,000 | 5, 300, 000 Hospitals ‘and schools. Total 2. 249, 062, 526 852, 892, 513 


1 Cameroon legally established Sept. 17, 1963; no figures available. 
ttery, 


Premium 2 —.— bond lot 

3 Prize bond lott 

: Laos established od eptember 1963; no figures available. 
: Prize bond lottery expected to start J uly 1 


, with a population of 17,000, Participates in Swiss lotteries. 


available. 


s Republic of Congo started March 1963, 

10 Rumania is a Communist coun’ 
u Information considered confiden al; figures are estimates, 
12 1963 was Ist year of operation. 


7 Genet bond lottery since 1960. 


; information not available. 


BEEF IMPORT LIMITATION 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
29 I called to the attention of the House 
an article that appeared in the May is- 
sue of the Farm Journal, which read as 
follows: 

[From the May 1964 issue of the Farm 
Journal] 

Keep an eye on these political shenanigans 
over beef imports. The Senators who voted 
down (46 to 44) the Hruska amendment to 
curb beef imports are feeling the heat back 
home. They find they misjudged farmers’ 
feelings. Now they want to “get on record” 


with another vote—especially those who are 
running for reelection this fall. This in- 
cludes Majority Leader MansrieLp, Democrat, 
of Montana, who voted against the Hruska 
amendment. 

So look for the Senate to vote to curtail 
meat imports. But that’s only the first act 
of the play. The second will be played in the 
House. The strategy at present is to let the 
Senate’s meat import bill “get lost” in the 
House in the closing rush to get to the polit- 
ical conventions. That way the Senators get 
off the hook, and the administration keeps 
its agreement giving Australia and New Zea- 
land a high share of our market. 


Mr. Speaker, later, on May 18, I re- 
ferred to another statement entitled 
“Washington Whispers,” which appeared 
in the U.S. News & World Report which 
I would like to again call to the attention 
of this body: 

WASHINGTON WHISPERS 

The White House has no intention of sup- 

porting a law that would impose import quo- 


tas on beef. However, to appease western 
Senators, White House strategy is said to be 
to accept passage of a quota bill by the Sen- 
ate and then bottle up the measure in the 
House. 


Mr. Speaker, the rumor mill in Wash- 
ington grinds out many fantastic stories, 
but here is one rumor that has persisted 
over a period of many months. We now 
see a part of the rumor becoming fact 
because yesterday the Senate passed the 
beef import limitation bill by a vote of 
72 to 15, and the rumor still persists that 
the bill will be conveniently covered up 
and lost in the House. 

I submit to this body that if the bill 
is good in the Senate, it should be good 
in the House, and I hope that the entire 
rumor does not become fact but instead, 
that an import limitation bill is passed. 
The farmers of America have long been 
subjected to the political shenanigans of 
our legislative bodies. Many a curve ball 
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has whistled by the ears of our American 
farmers, and it is time they were given 
a straight delivery of facts and perform- 
ance by our elected Representatives in 
Congress so that their interest might be 
protected on a fair and equitable basis. 

So I say to my colleagues today, let us 
not be the fall guys in this political 
scheme to sell out on the Nation’s beef 
farmers. We should adopt this proposal 
passed by the Senate yesterday so that 
we are not subject to the criticism of hav- 
ing failed to act in the best interest of 
the cattlemen of the United States. 


BARRY GOLDWATER 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TEAGUE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues the following column, 
“Barry’s Opportunity: Challenge to Lib- 
eral Dogma,” which appeared in the 
Ventura County Star-Free Press on July 
24, 1964. 

It should be pointed out that this ex- 
cellent newspaper ordinarily takes edi- 
torial positions which would be consid- 
ered by most persons to be on the “lib- 
eral” side. I anticipate that in all likeli- 
hood the paper will recommend the elec- 
tion of Lyndon B. Johnson. Mr. Gene 
Gisley, the staff writer who authored the 
column, is a man I believe to be of rather 
liberal persuasion, but who does a truly 
outstanding job of fairly and accurately 
presenting both sides of the issues. 

I feel sure that those in Congress 
who support Senator GOLDWATER, includ- 
ing those of us who do not agree with 
him on every issue, will wish to join me 
in commending Mr. Gisley for an article 
which is truly outstanding in its fairness 
and objectivity. 

We can only hope that in the ensuing 
weeks such newspapers as the New York 
Times and the Washington Post will be 
as fair and objective in giving their 
readers a true and accurate presentation 
of the issues to be decided in November, 
as well as of Barry GOLDWATER himself. 
To date, in my opinion, they have not 
done so. 

The above mentioned follows: 

BARRY'S OPPORTUNITY; CHALLENGE TO 
LIBERAL DOGMA 
(By Gene Gisley) 

The scene of political battle shifts now 
to the Congress which meets in a 4-week ses- 
sion between the conventions and before the 
presidential campaign begins in earnest. 
That session will offer Senator GOLDWATER 
a chance—if he chooses to use it—to recast 
an unfavorable image held by many of his 
detractors. 

Revising his image will not be easy if for 
no other reason than that the Democrats 
in Congress will be out to discredit him in 
his new role as party leader. 

In one way, Senator GOLDWATER may be 
his own worst enemy. That is in his inabil- 
ity to make himself clearly understood—and 
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it is not enough for the Senator to assert 
that the misunderstandings are willful. 

The charitable view of the Senator's diffi- 
culty is that he shoots from the hip—a habit 
more forgivable in a Senator than in a 
President. A more damning view of the prac- 
tice is that he speaks first to please his parti- 
sans, then amends his meaning to disarm 
those offended by his words. 

Beyond this Senator GOLDWATER has been 
damaged by unflattering impressions created 
and nurtured by those who know that per- 
sonal attacks are more effective than reasoned 
argument, 

A RELIC, OR—? 

One of these is the stereotype of Senator 
GOLDWATER as a relic from the past, a man 
curiously out of touch with modern times. 
Actually, he may be the most modern presi- 
dential candidate ever nominated. He flies 
his own jet plane; he is trained in electron- 
ics; he operates his own ham radio set. He 
is, we are told, intrigued by gadgetry and he 
lives in a house of glass and stone on the 
Nation's last frontier. (One barely avoids 
calling it a new frontier.) 

Another of the cliches about GOLDWATER 
is that the Senator is surrounded by a band 
of humorless professionals whose intellectual 
capacities are limited to copy-book maxims, 
They are not that, of course. The Gold- 
water inner circle—the Kitchels, the Klein- 
diensts and the Burches, who wryly call 
themselves the “Arizona Mafia”—are not 
sharply defined as yet but after last week 
in San Francisco, few will debate their ca- 
pacities. 

But the Goldwater philosophy stems from 
A group of thinkers whose intellectual cre- 
dentials are as valid as any of the liberals. 
Among them, and naming only the first re- 
called, are such as William Buckley, Rus- 
sell Kirk, James Burnham, James Kilpatrick, 
and Morrie Ryskind. The list would include 
college professors and distinguished editors 
as well as graduates of Harvard, Yale, and 
the London School of Economics. 


A SIMILARITY 


There is, additionally, the notion that the 
ideas advanced by these conservatives are 
gleaned unchanged from the 18th century 
and are totally and automatically out of 
step with modern problems. 

But the automatic liberal reacts to the 
dead hand of a society almost as different 
from today’s as the 18th century. And he 
shows no more willingnes than the conserva- 
tive to reevaluate those long unchallenged 
principles. 

Consider, for example, the role of the indi- 
vidual in a complex society. The Goldwater 
philosophers, if not Mr. GOLDWATER himself, 
hold that individuality can and must be 
sustained. This opinion collides with the 
notion that each of us must submerge him- 
self in a group, must adopt the collective 
concepts of a labor union, a professional so- 
ciety, a social or economic clique. 

Or consider the role of the State. For the 
long past, Federal aid has been a narcotic 
for the relief of regional, State or local prob- 
lems although the sharing of collective so- 
lutions may impose a greater burden upon 
each of us than separate solutions would 
have imposed individually. 

RACIAL CONFLICT 

In the matter of racial relations, too, a 
reappraisal is overdue. Negro demands for 
legal equality have been honored, as they 
should have been. But too many Negroes 
now expect that social equality and personal 
respect can be achieved on demand, without 
their being earned. Some conversation is 
needed on whether that respect is advanced 
by tossing bricks from windows onto the 
heads of police officers. 

The Senator already has questioned some 
basic assumptions regarding the graduated 
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income tax. By now, most of us are aware 
that the tax is not truly “graduated” because 
of the possibilities for evasion in the higher 
brackets. We are beginning to generalize that 
a flat tax—at a fraction of present rates but 
devoid of loopholes—would raise ample rev- 
enue more fairly and honestly. Mr. GOLD- 
WATER knows, of course, that the preserva- 
tion of tax inequalities is not a Democratic 
monopoly. 

Another area in which the recent dialog 
has been one sided relates to respect for law 
and order. To law-abiding citizens, it often 
seems that the rights of the criminal and 
the criminal suspect are defended at the cost 
of public order and safety. Many have been 
troubled over too-light sentences, undeserved 
probation, and premature parole, Comes 
now seemingly unreasonable rules of crimi- 
nal procedure which prevent a suspect from 
confessing his crime without improbable ad- 
vice to do so from his attorney and the Su- 
preme Court’s virtual repeal of capital pun- 
ishment beyond the power of the public to 
countermand 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

This is not to say that the truth has been 
revealed only to the Goldwater philosophers. 
It is merely to remark that Senator GOLD- 
WATER, by virtue of his political posture, has 
a unique opportunity to advance the public 
good by assailing some long-unchallenged 
beliefs—assuming, of course, that the public 
will not reject his theses out of hand. 

Unfortunately, Mr. GOLDWATER may be re- 
strained from this discourse by the knowl- 
edge that any retreat to reason on his part 
surely will cost him votes from the unthink- 
ing fringes of his already committed band. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLL RESULTS 


Mr, ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WEAVER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, public 
opinion polls conducted by Members of 
Congress are a valuable aid in determin- 
ing the attitude of a congressional dis- 
trict on the important legislation facing 
this Nation. 

I am pleased to report that more than 
14,000 residents of the 24th Pennsylvania 
District participated in my 1964 poll. 

I believe the district represents a cross 
section of the United States and that 
the poll results reflect the thinking of 
the Nation. 

A whopping 81.5 percent favored a re- 
duced foreign aid program, while 79.8 
percent indicated support for a consti- 
tutional amendment to permit voluntary 
Bible reading and prayer in the public 
schools. 

The participants showed by a wide 
margin their distaste for a farm subsidy 
program with mandatory controls and 
quotas. A total of 76.1 percent said they 
did not favor this type of program. 

Also shown by the results is the deep 
concern of the residents of the 24th Dis- 
trict over U.S. policies in Vietnam. 
Sixty-three percent favored a change in 
American political and military policy 
in the Asian country. 
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On the questions of establishing a do- 
mestic Peace Corps and a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps type program there was 
an almost equal division on the yes and 
no answers. A total of 41.9 percent 
favored creation of the Peace Corps, 
while 43 percent were opposed. On the 
CCC-type program 43.4 percent were in 
favor and 39.6 against. 

On World War I pensions there was 
a high percentage in the undecided cate- 
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gory: 34.9 percent. There is some ques- 
tion as to the accuracy of the response 
on this issue because of a printing 
error—the boxes which the individuals 
checked for an answer were accidentally 
left off the questionnaires. Because of 
this error many did not answer the ques- 
tion. Those who did not were included 
among the undecided. 

The poll questions and results are as 
follows: 


Percent 
Yes No | Unde- 
cided 
1. Do you approve the reduced foreign aid program proposed by the President? (Cost: 
yo RO a Ye bs ERAS eel ee Se ee 81.5 9.5 9.0 
2. Do you favor a change of U.S. political- military policy in Vietnam 63.0 12.1 24.9 
3. Do you favor a farm subsidy program with mandatory controls and quo’ 
DS ER y E ARES e ee. o eee A 10.3 76.1 13.6 
4. Would you favor a proposal to increase the overtime wage rates to double time in order 
o discourage excessive overtime in the hope that unemployed workers might be 6 ahi 25 
5. Do you Sporov financial medical care for the aged through an increase in social 
securi 40.7 51.7 7.5 
6, Should the Constitution be amended to permit voluntary Bible reading and prayer in 
the public schools? 79.8 15.1 5.1 
7. Do you favor a $100 monthly pension for World War I veterans? 
A NA 25.4 39.7 34.9 
8, Are you in favor of a 2-year extension of the urban re 
29.0 50, 9 20.1 
9. Doy ou approve the establishment of a domestic Peace Corps as proposed by President 
Zoe in his war-against-poverty program? (Estimated cost 1st year: $10,000,- an =e o 
10. 583 A Tp the creation of a Civilian Conservation R ‘ogram recom- 
mended by the administration in its war against poverty? ( mated cost Ist 
rete? 6100000: 000, in y ee 43,4 39.6 16.9 


POLITICAL ARM TWISTING OF FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested to read in the Washington Post 
today that the charges I have made of 
political arm twisting by some of the ex- 
ecutives of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration are now confirmed by 
investigators of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. On the basis of information I 
furnished the investigators, it was per- 
fectly clear that there have been flagrant 
violations of the law in pressuring career 
Government employees into making po- 
litical contributions. Now we shall see 
if the Justice Department takes appro- 
priate action against the officials who are 
responsible. 

I request that the article by Jerry 
Kluttz be included in my remarks. 

[From the Washington Post, July 29, 1964] 
JOB PRESSURE CHARGED IN SALE OF GALA 
‘TICKETS 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Civil Service Commission is reliably report- 
ed to have dug up “serious and damaging” 
evidence of pressure on Federal employees to 
Sny $100 tickets to the recent Democratic 
gala. 

The arm twistings are said to have taken 
place in Federal buildings on Government 
time and involve officials and employees in 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which has a special law aimed at protecting 
its personnel from partisan political influ- 
ences. The investigation is continuing, and 
it could spread to other agencies. 


The Commission will make available its 
evidence to the Justice Department. At the 
direction of the Senate, the Department is 
making an investigation of charges of pres- 
sures on Federal employees to contribute to 
political fundraising affairs. The Justice 
inquiry is expected to include a check of 
employee complaints from State, General 
Services, and other agencies. Senator JoHN 
J. WiLLIams, Republican, of Delaware, is au- 
thor of the Senate resolution, 

Solicitation of political funds in a Federal 
building is prohibited by the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act which is within the enforcement 
authority of the Justice Department. 

But the REA charges are understood to 
involve, among others, a “career” civil serv- 
ice executive and another in the “confiden- 
tial or political category” known as sched- 
ule C. 

Both executives are subject to the Hatch 
“no politics” Act which is administered by 
civil service. Solicitation of political funds 
by Federal employees is expressly barred by 
that act and civil service will seriously con- 
sider actions against the accused under that 
statute regardless of what Justice does about 
them. 

CSC can penalize any civil service employee 
convicted of violating the Hatch Act by 
either suspension frcm his job without pay 
or by dismissal from the service. In the case 
of a schedule C, exempt from civil service, 
CSC can call the violation to the head of his 
agency and request him to take appropriate 
action. 

The Civil Service Commission made its in- 
quiry of REA fundraising charges after they 
were aired on the House floor by Representa- 
tive ANCHER NELSEN, Republican, of Minne- 
sota, prior to the May 26 gala in honor of 
President Johnson. 

NELSEN, a former REA Administrator, 
called on both the President and CSC to 
investigate. In response, the Commission 
asked for and was given evidence on at least 
one case by him. The “leads” supplied by 
NELSEN were considered of great value to its 
investigators in uncovering other cases. 

The case cited by NELSEN concerned Harry 
Thesfeld, a career employee with 24 years of 
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REA service who had worked himself up to a 
high-grade job. 

Thesfeld wrote NELSEN that he had been 
called into the office of the REA deputy ad- 
ministrator at 3 p.m. on a regular work day 
and was reminded that he had been given 
a promotion and that he would soon be voted 
a basic pay raise by Congress. He was told, 
he said, that his good fortune was due to the 
Democratic administration and that he 
should show his gratitude by buying one or 
more $100 tickets to the gala. 

The REA employee charged that the tick- 
ets were pulled out of the desk drawer and 
made available to him and others who wished 
to buy them either in cash or on an install- 
ment plan. 

Thesfeld protested he was a civil service 
employee who had never participated actively 
in partisan politics, He refused to buy. Later 
he resigned and he now heads a REA co- 
operative in Minnesota. 

In his letter to the President, NELSEN cited 
a provision in the basic REA Act, written by 
the late Senator George Norris, Democrat, of 
Nebraska, which says that “REA shall be ad- 
ministered entirely on a nonpartisan basis” 
and that the selection and promotion of em- 
ployees shall be solely on the basis of merit 
and qualifications, and that employees shall 
not be subjected to any “political test.” 

Prior to the gala, the President heard re- 
ports that employees in General Services 
were protesting that the heat was being 
placed on them by their officials to buy tick- 
ets to it. He ordered Budget Director Ker- 
mit Gordon to investigate and to stop any 
pressure tactics. 

Later, Mr. Johnson was assured, in effect, 
that the reports were exaggerated but em- 
ployees there insisted the pressure let up 
only briefly. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has, in my 
judgment, brought us an excellent bill in 
the Social Security Act amendments of 
1964, and I am greatly pleased to be able 
to support it. 

Despite the questions that are some- 
times raised and the doubts that some 
express about social security, this huge 
contributory insurance system has served 
us well. At a time like this, when we 
meet to improve it and bring it up to date, 
it is impossible to conceive how we could 
ever get along without it. While social 
security was never intended to provide 
the total income of a person during his 
retirement years, for many of our older 
people it comes close to doing just that— 
and hence it stands as the indispensable 
source of survival and self-respect. For 
many others, social security provides that 
marginal, but vital, income which means 
the difference between bare existence and 
reasonable comfort in the years of re- 
tirement. 

So when we discuss social security, Mr. 
Speaker, we are considering more than 
the administrative framework of a huge 
bureaucracy or the impersonal figures of 
endless accounts. We are talking about 
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people—people with special needs and 
limited resources, people who often can- 
not, for reasons of age or dependency or 
disability, meet those needs from other 
sources of income. 

With passage of this bill, Congress will 
take another important step toward 
keeping the social security system as con- 
temporary as possible in terms of peo- 
ple’s changing needs, By increasing the 
amount of benefits received by persons 
eligible for old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance, we shall be helping, at 
least a little, to counter the creeping rise 
in the cost of living. And by extending 
the benefits of social security to hundreds 
of thousands of widows, dependent chil- 
dren, and persons over 72 who would 
otherwise not receive them, we shall be 
recognizing the particular needs of peo- 
ple in special circumstances. 

As I look at this bill, Mr. Speaker, I 
am especially pleased at the following 
provisions: 

First, the increase in benefits. For 
families, the maximum social security 
benefit will be raised to $300 a month 
when the bill becomes fully effective. 
For individuals, the minimum benefit will 
be increased from the present $40 a 
month to $42, while the maximum bene- 
fit will go up from $127 to $143.40. This 
represents a 5-percent across-the-board 
increase in benefits, approximately the 
level by which the cost of living has gone 
up since the last such adjustment was 
made in 1958. 

Second, the liberalizing of eligibility 
requirements for certain persons 72 or 
older. This provision will provide lim- 
ited benefits for many people in this 
age group who have too little social secu- 
rity coverage to qualify for benefits under 
existing law. About 600,000 persons will 
qualify under this new provision. In 
the case of workers or their widows, the 
benefit will be $35 a month; for wives of 
workers, it will be $17.50. 

Third, the payment of benefits to chil- 
dren between 18 and 22 so long as they 
continue their educations. Under pres- 
ent law, benefits for dependent children 
stop at age 18, unless a child is disabled, 
a situation which has tended to discour- 
age or prevent many young people from 
going on with their educations. It is 
estimated that this provision will help 
about 275,000 boys and girls to stay in 
school—an excellent investment in the 
future. 

Fourth, the provision of benefits for 
widows at age 60. While widows’ bene- 
fits are presently payable at age 62, many 
widows who have lost their husbands 
and are unable to work need the assist- 
ance of social security at an earlier date. 
By giving widows in such a situation the 
option of claiming benefits at age 60, at 
a reduced level, the bill introduces an 
important element of flexibility which 
can help relieve much hardship. 

To pay for the new and increased 
benefits, Mr, Speaker, the legislation now 
before us provides for a small increase 
in the present social security tax rate 
together with an upward adjustment in 
the earnings base from $4,800 a year to 
$5,400. By general agreement, however, 
this is a most reasonable price to pay for 
the extensive improvements the bill 
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makes possible, and it will keep the social 
security trust fund solvent. 

None of us, Mr. Speaker, will claim the 
bill is perfect, or that it will solve all the 
problems of our older people. Many of 
us feel that the benefits might have been 
increased somewhat more, or the present 
earnings limitation be liberalized, as 
legislation we have long introduced 
would provide. But the bill will help 
those on limited incomes keep up a little 
better with the cost of living. And it will 
help make social security more fair and 
humane and more responsive to the 
special needs of widows and children and 
it will bring new benefits to many who 
need them but have never had them. 

For these reasons, Mr, Speaker, I 
strongly support the bill. 


IS THERE A DEAL? 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate yesterday passed H.R. 1839, a bill to 
restrict the importation of beef, veal, 
lamb, and muttton, into the United 
States. 

It is rumored that this whole procedure 
is a hoax and a subterfuge whereby the 
bill now having passed the Senate will 
be permitted to die in the House of Rep- 
resentatives because the Johnson admin- 
istration is opposed to its enactment. 1 
is said that the bill was passed in the 
Senate in order to bail out certain Demo- 
cratic Senators from cattle areas who 
were in deep political trouble on account 
of low cattle prices and that now the bill 
will be permitted to die in the House in 
order to satisfy the administration. A 
neat deal if it can be accomplished. 

I want to serve notice right here and 
now that those of us from the cattle feed- 
ing areas of the country intend to press 
vigorously for the passage of this bill in 
the House before Congress adjourns. If 
the bill is permitted to die in the House 
of Representatives as a result of political 
maneuvering, the blame should be placed 
on the Johnson administration where it 
belongs. 


FOREIGN AID AND THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Economic Committee, 
which has been conducting a study of 
the continuing  balance-of-payments 
problem, I have had a deep concern over 
the adverse effect of foreign aid spend- 
ing on the U.S. balance-of-payments 
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position. Although much of our aid 
spending has been tied to purchases in 
the United States, there is little doubt 
that this program continues to contrib- 
ute substantially to our deficit position. 

This point of view was supported in an 
article entitled “How Aid Could Be 
Untied,” in the July 25 issue of the 
Economist. The article outlined a pro- 
posal designed to ease the adverse im- 
pact of aid spending on a nation’s 
balance of payments. I believe that this 
proposal should receive a thorough re- 
view by our AID officials and have writ- 
ten David E. Bell, AID Administrator, 
requesting that such an evaluation be 
made, if it has not already been done. 
When I receive Mr. Bell’s reply, I shall 
insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the information of those who are in- 
terested in seeking a ‘solution to the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

Under unanimous consent, I include a 
copy of my letter of July 30 to Mr. Bell, 
as well as a copy of the article from the 
Economist, in the Recor at this point: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1964. 
Hon. Davip E. BELL, 
Administrator, Agency for International 
Development, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BELL: I want to call your atten- 
tion to the attached article entitled “How Aid 
Could be Untied,' from the July 25 edition of 
the Economist, ; 

As a member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, which has spent a good deal of time 
looking into the Nation’s continuing balance- 
of-payments problem, I have been deeply 
concerned about the adverse impact of for- 
eign aid on our international balance-of- 
payments position. One response to this 
problem has been the tying of U.S. aid 
which, as the attached article points out, 
“considerably weakens the quality and effec- 
tiveness of aid.” 

This article from the Economist discusses 
a proposal put forward by a Japanese econ- 
omist, Kiyoshi Kojima, which is designed 
to eliminate a major element in balance-of- 
payments disturbances arising from the leak- 
age from grants, loans, and military expend- 
itures granted by one country to another, 
but spent in a third. The Economist notes 
that this familiar transfer problem has in 
a sense been the root cause of the American 
balance-of-payments difficulties in recent 
years. The article goes on to say that even 
if one assumes that, given the tying of loans 
that prevailed, only 20 percent of the out- 
flows of private capital, Government grants, 
and military spending were spent in third 
countries, this leakage would itself account 
for a major part of America’s net balance-of- 
payments deficit. Mr. Kojima's proposal 
is designed to overcome these transfer diffi- 
culties. 

If your Agency or another agency of the 
Government has not yet evaluated this pro- 
posal, I think it would be highly useful if 
it were to be done. I would very much ap- 
preciate your sending me a copy of such an 
evaluation so that I may insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and see that it is 
distributed, along with the Kojima proposal, 
to a number of economists who have been 
concerned with means of improving the 
Nation’s balance-of-payments position. 

With very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


[From the Economist, July 25, 1964] 
How Am Cour BE UNTIED 


(Commonwealth countries have been urg- 
ing that less aid should be tied. Here is a 
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new scheme that would permit this without 
overstraining the lenders and without a com- 
plicated international agreement.) 

Much thought has been given in recent 
years to ways of taking development aid out 
of the balance of payments, but no fully sat- 
isfactory solution has yet been found. The 
crude and most widely used expedient has 
been to tie aid to expenditures on the donor's 
own exports, a practice that has inevitably 
become more widespread in recent years as 
the United States, the main provider of aid, 
has had to watch its own payments balance. 
This expedient, as is widely recognized, con- 
siderably weakens the quality and effective- 
ness of aid, in that it may oblige the recip- 
fent country to equip itself with uncom- 
petitive or unwanted products. Yet given 
the worldwide pressure on payments bal- 
ances, which must be expected to persist in 
one form or another until major reforms are 
undertaken in the provision of international 
liquidity, no major country can realistically 
be expected deliberately to court a loss both 
of exports and of exchange reserves by pro- 
viding significantly more aid in untied forms. 
Yet internationally this balance-of-payments 
constraint on aid giving is an artificial one, 
since for the industrial countries together 
the granting of aid, which is spent on their 
own industrial equipment, should not cause 
any deterioration of their payments balances 
as a whole. 

How then can the artificial restraint be 
removed? One effective way would be to 
create special international aid certificates 
to be channelled through the International 
Development Association, on the lines sug- 
gested by Mr, Maxwell Stamp; but this has 
little chance of being accepted internation- 
ally at present. It is worth considering 
therefore a more modest expedient, building 
on proposals put forward by a Japanese 
economist, Prof. Kiyoshi Kojima. This 
scheme would be comparatively simple; and 
it would not be dependent on laborious in- 
ternational negotiation. It could be imple- 
mented by any one major provider of aid, 
or by a regional group of aid-givers. 

The underlying premise of the Kojima pro- 
posal is that a major element in balance-of- 
payments disturbances is the leakage from 
grants, loans, and military expenditures 
granted by one country to another but spent 
in a third. This is the familiar transfer 
problem that dogged German reparations 
after the First World War and was the center 
of the famous academic dispute between 
Keynes and Ohlin, and which has in a sense 
been the root cause of the American balance- 
of-payments difficulties of recent years. Even 
if one assumes that, given the tying of loans 
which prevailed, only 20 percent of outflows 
of private capital, Government grants, and 
military spending were spent in third coun- 
tries, this leakage would itself account for 
the major part of America's large net mone- 
tary deficit. To bridge these transfer difi- 
culties, Mr, Kojima makes the following pro- 
posal: 


1. When country A provides country B 
with long-term investment, loans or grants, 
country B deposits 10 percent (or more) of 
the borrowed money with the International 
Monetary Fund. This deposit will be called 
lent A currency—lent dollars, lent sterling, 
lent French francs, etc. 

2. The lent currency is convertible into 
any other international currency, and one 
kind of lent currency (say lent dollars) can 
be exchanged for another (say lent marks). 
It is not, however, convertible into gold. 

3. Thus the lent currency, once it is de- 
posited by the borrowing country at the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, may be used for 
payments to third countries for imported 

and services. It can then circulate in 
the international market as other interna- 
tional currencies do and will ultimately fall 
into the hands of the net surplus countries. 
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4. The effect of the scheme is then to pre- 
vent these surplus countries from using these 
proceeds of other countries’ capital exports 
to add to their gold reserves, but to oblige 
them instead to hold these receipts in the 
form of a claim on the original donor. The 
claim would bear interest at modest rates and 
would also be guaranteed in gold value. 

5. There should be a natural tendency for 
these claims to be liquidated in the course of 
time as the loans granted by the original 
donor are repaid to it. If, as a result, the 
donor country becomes a surplus country in 
world payments, it will be the final recipient 
of the lent currency it originally granted 
which will then be automatically liquidated. 
In this way the lent currency will bridge 
transfer difficulties at both points of time, 
easing the strain on the lending country 
when granting the loans originally and, later, 
easing the strain of its surplus as it is being 
repaid. 

It is possible, of course, that international 
payments will not run so smoothly and that a 
third country, C, will again be in balance-of- 
payments surplus in the course of return 
flows to country A. In this case, country C 
would have no natural opportunity for 
liquidating its net holdings of lent currency 
and indeed might be offered further amounts 
in settlement of its payments surplus, In 
this case the onus of decision should be on 
the persistent creditor; it could if it wished 
accumulate lent currency further, providing 
more credits at its own volition. Alternative- 
ly, if it declines to offer more credits in this 
way, it could refrain from accepting orders 
that were to be remunerated in lent curren- 
cy.. Such abstinence would presumably fit in 
with its desire to avoid excessive demands 
on its domestic economy. 

The singular virtue of this scheme is that 
it could be inaugurated and carried through 
on the initiative of the original lending 
country, rather than being dependent on 
agreement within the IMF or another inter- 
national organization. Even the provision 
for the deposit with the IMF, while desirable 
as a step toward the international central- 
ization of reserves, is not absolutely central 
to the scheme; the 10 percent or more could 
equally be deposited in special certificates 
with the donor’s own central bank. This is 
a scheme for expanding international li- 
quidity on national initiative; and for mov- 
ing toward more effective aid policies with- 
out involving either undue stress on the bal- 
ance of payments or really radical interna- 
tional action, of a kind that will doubtless 
still ultimately be needed. 

Admittedly, the scheme will still not re- 
move aid entirely from the balance of pay- 
ments. If a lending country replaced its 
present tied aid by loans partly in this spe- 
cial lent currency, the effect would still be 
a temporary deterioration in the balance of 
payments—but the deterioration would be 
financed by a new paper claim that would 
have to be held by the creditor rather than 
converted into gold. The Kojima plan it- 
self would probably have to be modified to 
disallow conversions of lent currency into 
other currencies as well as into gold, since 
otherwise it could involve, say, speculative 
conversions of lent sterling into dollars, at 
the expense of Britain’s reserves. The lent 
currency should still be available for spend- 
ing in any country; but the recipient coun- 
try would have to hold it, or spend it, not 
convert it. 

The more countries ready to join in the 
scheme, and replace tied loans by loans that 
could be spent anywhere but at the gold 
conversion desk, the smaller would be the 
effect on the balance of payments Itself. 
This would be just the right start for a 
regional approach to liberalization of aid 
by, say, the countries of the European Free 
Trade Association and the United States, 
as has been suggested in these columns be- 
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fore. If Sir Alec Douglas-Home and Mr. 
Mauldling are really looking for a way to 
break through the aid impasse they should 
put their officials on to it right away. 


DR, ARTHUR F. BURNS WARNS 
AGAINST OVERHEATING THE 
ECONOMY 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ar- 
thur F. Burns has made an important 
contribution to the discussion on the out- 
look for the economy in light of the tax 
cut in a recent speech at Oregon State 
University. Dr. Burns, who is former 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Eisenhower, 
president of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, and professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, added a 
welcome note of caution to a discussion 
that is increasingly dominated by the 
unrestrained economic optimism ema- 
nating from the White House. As Dr. 
Burns points out in his speech, excessive 
optimism is strong in our Nation 
and is one reason why the country may 
well be on the threshold of a boom that 
could very well prove dangerous to our 
economy. 

Although Dr. Burns applauds the pas- 
sage of the recent tax cut and acknowl- 
edges that it will prove beneficial to the 
economy over the long run, he stresses 
that prudence requires a recognition that 
the tax cut may prove a mixed blessing 
over the next year or two. Citing a num- 
ber of factors tending to support the idea 
that the economy may be heading for 
a boom, Dr. Burns says that the tax cut, 
which has been largely concentrated 
during the current year, may over- 
stimulate the economy. It may lead, he 
says, to a renewal of inflation, to specu- 
lation in inventories, to overbuilding of 
industrial facilities, perhaps even to an 
extension of the overbuilding that al- 
ready occurred in many areas such as 
office structures, apartment buildings, 
and hotels. He predicts that if events 
take this turn, hard times will probably 
follow. 

A recession in 1965 would be particu- 
larly dangerous because it would start 
from a position of sizable deficit in the 
Federal budget. During a recession we 
might face a deficit of $15 to $20 billion, 
he says. Under these circumstances, in- 
creasing expenditures or cutting taxes to 
fight the recession would be unlikely to 
win much favor. The cure to the reces- 
sion would have to depend heavily upon 
natural processes of recovery which very 
often work slowly. 

Dr. Burns suggests that the adminis- 
tration can minimize these dangers by 
restraining the growth of credit. The 
Nation has had an extraordinary growth 
of debt, and probably some decline in its 
quality, in the last few years. Some re- 
straint on credit, he says, would not only 
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avoid the danger of boom and recession, 
but it would also help to derive the max- 
imum benefit from the reduction of tax 
rates. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Dr. Burns speech, which appeared in the 
July 16 issue of the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle in the Recorp at this 
point: 

AVOIDING Economy's OVERHEATING To Max- 
IMIZE Tax-Cur BENEFITS 
(By Arthur F. Burns) 

(Dr. Burns warns we must continue our 
prosperity for another 2 or 3 years knowing 
that an early recession would prove more 
serious than previous postwar ones since the 
tax cut’s concentration into 1 year has less- 
ened its contracyclical effectiveness. Fear- 
ing we are on the verge of a boom, he urges 
modest credit restraining step so we may 
derive the predicted tax cut's long-run bene- 
fits; make possible future tax cuts; and, 
equally important, be able to recoup the 
vitality of our present contracyclical tools.) 

The passage of the tax bill earlier this year 
represents the culmination of efforts by 
many of our Nation’s citizens to bring about 
a revision of our tax system. A revision was 
long overdue. 

The tax system that we still had at the 
beginning of this year was a legacy of the 
great depression and of the war that fol- 
lowed. During the 1930's when many of our 
workshops were idle and much of our indus- 
trial equipment was only partly used, there 
was little public interest in encouraging in- 
dustrial research or investment. Our na- 
tional effort during those difficult years was 
concentrated on stimulating consumer 
spending and on economic and social re- 
forms. The Federal tax system played a large 
part in this policy, By 1936, taxes in per- 
sonal incomes in the higher brackets had al- 
ready risen sharply, with the maximum mar- 
ginal rate reaching 79 percent. The maxi- 
mum rate under the estate tax was lifted to 
70 percent, while exemptions were reduced. 
A new gift tax was enacted with a maximum 
rate of 52% percent. Of course, the tax rate 
on corporate income also went up. The out- 
break of World War IT led to still stiffer Fed- 
eral taxation of high personal and of corpo- 
rate, incomes. Not only that, but taxes for 
individuals were raised over the entire in- 
come scale and personal exemptions were 
drastically lowered, so that millions of indi- 
viduals of modest means were brought under 
the income tax. 

In the postwar period, various revisions 
of Federal taxes were made—some downward 
as during 1948 and 1954, one upward during 
the Korean war. However, the broad fea- 
tures of our Federal tax system at the be- 
ginning of this year were still much the same 
as they were in 1945. The personal income 
tax started with a rate of 20 percent and rose 
to 91 percent for very high income brackets. 
Exemptions were low, merely $600 per per- 
son. The basic corporate tax rate stood at 52 
percent. And while Federal taxes were prac- 
tically maintained at wartime levels, State 
and local taxes—on property, on consumer 
purchases, on incomes—kept rising steadily 
during the postwar period. The result was 
that a rather large and increasing part of 
the substance drawn from personal and busi- 
ness efforts was being diverted to government. 

How large the tax burden had become is 
conveyed by the fact that the revenues col- 
lected by government at all levels (Federal, 
State, and local) amounted in 1963 to $169 
billion. Our gross national product in that 
year was $585 billion, so the taxes came to 
about 29 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. Once we take account of depreciation 
in reckoning output, as indeed we should, it 
may fairly be said the taxes in 1963 took 
about one-third of the Nation’s total pro- 
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duction of goods and services. Not only had 
the tax burden become very heavy, but our 
taxes were in large part levied on the earn- 
ings of individuals and of business firms 
rather than on consumption. We went fur- 
ther in this respect than did other nations. 

While our Federal tax system stood nearly 
still during the postwar years, other nations 
displayed considerable imagination and en- 
terprise in changing their modes of taxation. 
Throughout the postwar period Germany, Ja- 
pan, and other industrial countries kept re- 
designing their tax systems in the interest 
of stimulating enterprise, innovation, and 
investments. The brilliant economic suc- 
cesses of Western Europe and Japan excited 
our interest in their tax programs, and this 
interest became more intense as the growth 
rate of our economy continued to lag. Re- 
formers in our midst urged tax reform and 
tax reduction, and they won powerful allies 
among business executives and labor lead- 
ers. A serious debate on fiscal problems got 
underway and its outcome is the tax legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress this year. 

The main features of the new Federal tax 
can be summarized briefly. First, the initial 
rate under the personal income tex is low- 
ered from 20 to 14 percent, while the maxi- 
mum rate is reduced from 91 to 70 percent. 
Second, the basic rate of the corporate in- 
come tax is lowered from 52 to 48 percent. 
Third, these changes in tax liability are to be 
carried out partly this year and partly next 
year. Fourth, the provisions with regard to 
withholding are such that personal payments 
under the income tax are being reduced more 
rapidly this year than are personal tax liabili- 
ties. Asa result, the tax reduction for indi- 
viduals, viewed in the aggregate, has already 
been accomplished. Fifth, the overall reduc- 
tion of taxes for both individuals and corpo- 
rations amounts to $11.5 billion, when esti- 
mated on the basis of 1963 incomes. Of this 
figure, approximately $9 billion represents a 
reduction of personal income taxes, and the 
remaining $2.5 billion represents a reduction 
of corporate income taxes. In connection 
with corporations, however, it should be 
noted that many of them had already bene- 
fited from the investment tax credit which 
the Congress legislated in 1962, as well as 
from the new depreciation guidelines that 
the Treasury promulgated in the same year. 


TAX CUT CURBS FEDERAL SPENDING 


Let me turn now to the results that may 
be expected from the new tax legislation. 
One probable result is some curbing of the 
growth of Federal expenditures. In order to 
persuade the House of Representatives to 
pass the tax bill, President Kennedy prom- 
ised, in effect, that Federal expenditures 
would henceforth be controlled more tightly 
than in the recent past. President Johnson 
has carried the move to frugality further. 
Whether President Johnson’s budget truly 
represents a reduction of $1 billion in Fed- 
eral expenditures during fiscal year 1965 is 
debatable. I, for one, do not think it does. 
But whatever view one may take on the ques- 
tion whether the direction of Federal spend- 
ing is still upward, it is a fact that the rate 
of increase in Federal spending has recently 
been significantly curtailed. Furthermore, 
it would be reasonable to expect that the 
Congress, mindful of the sizable deficit in 
the Federal budget, will strive somewhat 
harder to curb expenditures in the years im- 
mediately ahead than it has in the recent 
past. 

The larger question, of course, is what 
effects the tax reduction may have on the 
rate of our Nation’s economic activity. Since 
the reduction has been in effect only since the 
middle of March, its direct benefits thus far 
have necessarily been small. However, it 
is well to recall that President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal to reduce both corporate and personal 
income taxes was first publicly made in the 
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early fall of 1962. In the year and a half 
that followed, more and more citizens came 
to feel that a substantial tax reduction would 
actually take place. The growing expecta- 
tion of a tax cut undoubtedly stimulated 
some individuals to spend more boldly, and 
likewise encouraged some business firms to 
plan—or even to undertake—larger invest- 
ments in new plant and equipment. In a 
complicated economy such as ours, taxes 
are merely one factor in the economic equa- 
tion. This cannot be overemphasized. Still, 
it seems clear that the growing expectation 
of tax reduction served to increase the con- 
fidence of people in the economic future and 
thereby contributed to the economic upsurge 
during the past year. > 

MIXED BLESSING IN SHORT RUN 


But what of the months and years ahead? 
Taking the long view, the paramount fact 
is that the recent legislation has reduced the 
drag of the tax system on economic activity. 
As a result of the tax cut, economic incentives 
to work and to invest will be stronger. Also, 
the financial wherewithal of individuals and 
of business ially of the smaller 
enterprises—will tend to be larger. But.al- 
though it seems clear that the tax cut will 
prove beneficial to our economy over the long 
run, prudence requires that we r nize 
that over the next year or two the tax cut 
may prove to be a mixed blessing. 

To explain what I mean, let me call 
attention to several facts about our national 
economy that are presently of large signifi- 
cance. First, the economy is generally pros- 
perous, and is continuing the advance that 
got underway early in 1961. Production is 
at a record high level. So, too, is the volume 
of employment, the flow of income to indi- 
viduals, and the volume of aggregate spend- 
ing by business, individuals, and government. 
The rate of unemployment, which has re- 
cently fallen to 5.1 percent, is-still too high— 
but this figure requires some interpreta- 
tion. The unemployment rate for married 
men, who constitute the hard core of the 
labor force, has fallen to 2.6 percent—which 
is about the level that we experienced dur- 
ing the boom year of 1956. Overtime work in 
manufacturing has lately been more exten- 
sive than ever, and the same appears to be 
true of moonlighting—that is, of the number 
of dual jobholders. Much of our unemploy- 
ment is concentrated among young people, 
most of whom are unskilled and many of 
whom are being priced out of the labor 
market by existing wage levels. 

A second outstanding fact about our na- 
tional economy at present is that profits are 
rising. Profit margins have recently expe- 
rienced a strong improvement. The ratio 
of profits to income originating in corporate 
enterprise was 8.4 percent in the last quar- 
ter of 1960. Two years later, in the fourth 
quarter of 1962, this ratio stood at 9.1 per- 
cent. In the fourth quarter of 1963 the ratio 
rose to 9.8 percent, and in the first quarter 
of this year it attained a level of 10.3 percent. 
With profit margins widening and the physi- 
cal volume of business sales growing, aggre- 
gate profits have of late been rising hand- 
somely. This improvement, while not uni- 
versal, is widely diffused over our economy. 

Let me note the third outstanding fact. 
The margins of excess industrial capacity in 
our economy have been narrowing in some 
industries—for example, the aluminum in- 
dustry, the paper industry, and various 
branches of the chemicals industry—excess 
industrial capacity has virtually disappeared. 
Moreover, much of what we sometimes speak 
of as excess capacity of industry is obsolete 
and should not be viewed as a serious deter- 
rent to investment. Early this year the De- 
partment of Commerce asked manufacturers 
to evaluate their productive capacity in the 
light of current and prospective sales during 
1964. Only 9 percent of manufacturing firms 
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reported that their existing plant and equip- 
ment exceeded needs. On the other hand, 
32 percent reported that they would require 
additional fixed capital. The latter group, 
taking account of size, accounts for half of 
manufacturing industry. 

A fourth outstanding fact about the cur- 
rent economy is that money is readily avail- 
able and can be borrowed upon favorable 
terms from financial institutions. During 
the past year the money supply, defined nar- 
rowly to include only demand deposits and 
currency in public circulation, rose 4 percent. 
The money supply, defined more broadly, so 
as to include also time deposits of commercial 
banks, rose 8 percent. To be sure, during 
the past year the free reserves of commercial 
banks have shrunk and some money-market 
rates of interest have risen. However, no rise 
at all has occurred in interest rates on mort- 
gages. This highly important type of in- 
terest rate is as low as it has been at any 
time during the past 4 or 5 years. The like 
is true of yields on medium grade bonds, 
and oí interest rates charged by commercial 
banks to their over-the-counter customers. 
Our financial institutions are still engaged 
in very keen competition, and they continue 
to hunt customers eagerly. 

The final fact to which I want to call at- 
tention is that optimism has spread and is 
now running strong in our Nation. Busi- 
nessmen appear to be more optimistic than 
they have been since 1956. By and large, 
they are optimistic about the future of their 
own businesses and about the future of the 
Nation's economy. They are less concerned 
about international relations, and apparently 
feel that an era of peace lies ahead. Of late, 
many businessmen have even become opti- 
mistic about the trend and character of 
Federal economic policies, and not a few 
speak with admiration of the economic 
thinking that emanates from the White 
House. f 

INCIPIENT BOOM 


In view of these major facts—the con- 
tinuing advance of production and employ- 
ment, the strong improvement of profits, the 
gradual disappearance of excess industrial 
capacity, the continuance of easy conditions 
in the money market, and the spread of 
optimism—it would appear that our national 
economy may well be on the threshold of a 
boom. There is surely some evidence to sup- 
port this suggestion. Five nationwide sur- 
veys of businessmen’s plans for investment 
in new plant and equipment have been made 
since last fall. According to the first of 
these surveys, business capital expenditures 
this year would run 4 percent higher than in 
1963. But each successive survey has pointed 
to a higher figure and the expected increase 
in Capital expenditure is 12 percent according 
to the latest survey. Judging from the flow 
of business news, if a survey of this sort were 
made today, it might point to a still higher 
figure. And there are other straws suggesting 
an incipient boom. Contracts for commercial 
and industrial construction during the first 
4 months of this year ran 22 percent above 
the first 4 months of last year. The cor- 
responding figure for orders of nonelectrical 
machinery reached 24 percent and for ma- 
chine tool orders 62 percent. 

I cannot stop to elaborate the statistical 
picture of our economy. But perhaps I have 
said enough to indicate the broad economic 
setting in which a massive tax cut has just 
become effective. Of late, our economy has 
been advancing with considerable vigor. 
This does not mean that the tax cut was 
unwise. On the contrary, as I have already 
argued, it should prove beneficial to our Na- 
tion over the long run. In view of current 
conditions, however, it would have been 
better to spread the tax cut more or less 
evenly over 2 or 3 years, instead of largely 
concentrating it in this year. 
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POSSIBLE OVERSTIMULATION 

There is some danger that the tax cut, 
coming when it did and on the scale that it 
has, may for a while overstimulate the econ- 
omy; that it may lead to a renewal of infla- 
tion or expectations thereof, to speculation 
in inventories, to overbuilding of industrial 
facilities, perhaps even to an extension of 
the overbuilding that has already occurred 
in many places of office structures, apartment 
houses, and hotels. If events took this turn, 
hard times would probably follow. Not only 
that but, if a recession were to occur next 
year, it could be more serious than earlier 
recessions of the postwar period. 

Let me point to one reason why this might 
happen. If a recession occurred in 1965, it 
would start from a position of sizable deficit 
in the Federal budgets. After the recession 
had run a few months the reduction of tax 
liabilities would cause the deficit to rise 
sharply, and we might then face a deficit of 
something like $15 or $20 billion. At a time 
such as that, economic and political thinking 
in our country being what it is, any proposal 
to cut taxes again with a view to countering 
the recession would not meet with favor, first, 
because of the-very magnitude of the deficit, 
second, because many people would be dis- 
illusioned about the economic effectiveness 
of tax cuts. Im other words, if a recession 
occurred next year, the Congress would not 
be inclined to legislate another tax cut and it 
might even drag its heels on Federal spend- 
ing. The cure of the recession would there- 
fore need to depend heavily on natural proc- 
esses of recovery which, as history teaches 
us, sometimes work very slowly. Another 
way of saying what I have tried to convey is 
that the recent tax cut has reduced the likeli- 
hood of effective contracyclical policy in the 
event of an early recession. On the other 
hand, if the current expansion stretches out 
another 2 or 3 years the vitality of our pres- 
ent contracyclical tools will be restored and 
even enhanced. The importance of extend- 
ing our current prosperity is therefore very 
great. 


WANTS CREDIT RESTRAINT STEP TAKEN 


The Government can minimize the danger 
that I have depicted by restraining the 
growth of credit, and I believe that a modest 
step in this direction would be saluatory. 
We have had an extraordinary expansion of 
debt, and probably also some decline of its 
quality, in the last few years. This has been 
accompanied by a rapid increase in the 
money supply—an increase that has not yet 
worked out its full economic effects. The 
stock of liquid assets held by the public, 
which rose at an average annual rate of 
about $13 billion between 1955 and 1960, in- 
creased by $25 billion in 1961, by $34 billion 
in 1962, and by $36 billion in 1963. When 
money is once created on an abundant scale, 
we can be reasonably sure that it will go 
places, Of late, money has gone rather 
exuberantly into the stock market and has 
sent prices soaring in that sector of our 
economy. Before long, if the recent rate of 
expansion of the money supply continues, 
there is a fair probability that commodity 
prices will begin rising significantly. We 
must not overlook the fact that prices of 
raw materials have already risen perceptibly, 
that prices of manufactured products have 
begun stirring in an upward direction, and 
that increases of wage rates appear to be 
accelerating somewhat. If my way of think- 
ing about our national economy is valid, 
then some restraint on the growth of credit 
would help our Nation to derive the maxi- 
mum potential benefit from the recent re- 
duction of tax rates. 

Before concluding, I should like to express 
the hope that the recent tax law may prove 
to be the first step in a long-range, continu- 
ing process of tax reduction. Our Federal 
tax system is highly productive of revenue. 
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When our economy grows at something like 
a normal rate, it is reasonable to expect that 
the existing structure of tax rates will add 
about $5 or $6 billion a year to Federal rev- 
enues. This means that we could reduce tax 
rates every year, or nearly every year, and 
still have sufficient revenues to meet any 
modest increases in Federal spending that 
may be needed. I can think of no policy that 
is better designed to stimulate the growth 
of our economy than a continuing policy of 
modest, year-by-year reductions of tax rates. 
This is, in effect, what Japan has done in 
the postwar period, and the policy has 
worked remarkably well in that country. 
The policy that I speak of implies, of course, 
that the growth of Federal expenditures will 
be curbed effectively. 

In another 2 or 3 years, if the Federal 
budget is again approximately in balance, we 
will be able as a people to embark prudently 
on a systematic program of annual tax re- 
ductions. But in order to do that, plans will 
have to be worked out in some detail, and 
we will need to strive for a national con- 
sensus on the issue. I very much hope that 
economists in institutions of learning will 
join in the enterprise of molding a truly 
long-range tax policy, whether along the 
lines that I have suggested or along some 
other line. I am convinced that our national 
tax burden is still too high. Revisions of 
the tax structure as well as systematic rate 
reductions will be needed to enable our econ- 
omy to flourish and advance as it both can 
and should. 


PROJECT GOOD NEIGHBOR. 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to bring to the attention of the 
House of Representatives and to the 
American people, the action taken re- 
cently by the Cherry Hill Hospital, of 
Camden County, N.J., under the leader- 
ship of its administrator, William J. 
Joel. This charitable work once again 
demonstrates the great heart of America 
and her people in their desire to help the 
less fortunate peoples of the world. My 
interest in this matter results from the 
activities of Irving J. Tecker, of the 
I. J. Tecker Associates, of Haddonfield, 
N.J., who is associated with the Cherry 
Hill Hospital. My interest being aroused 
caused me to look into all facets of this 
worthwhile project. 

I found, Mr. Speaker, that a letter 
written in April 1964, to the Mail Bag of 
the Courier-Post newspaper, of Camden, 
N.J., by a member of the Peace Corps, 
Marcia L. Pinkett, who formerly lived in 
Camden, was the proximate cause of the 
events that materialized. Miss Pinkett, 
in her letter, told of the tragic conditions 
from a health standpoint that existed in 
Pamplonita, Colombia, South America, 
where she was assigned by the Peace 
Corps. The letter that she wrote to the 
paper reads as follows: 

[From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, 
April 1964] 
REQUEST FOR Alp FROM COLOMBIA 

Having lived in Camden all my life, I am 
well aware of the power of the editorial page 
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of the Courier-Post. That is why I am writ- 
ing to you for help. 

I am working in a health program in the 
little town of Pamplonita in northeastern Co- 
lombia. I have been confronted with one big 
problem. There is no medicine. The little 
health center in Pamplonita cannot ade- 
quately serve the people because there is not 
even any cotton. 

The Colombian Government is trying to 
supply medicines but there are so many 
larger areas that need help, that I'm afraid 
my town will be lost in the shuffle. 

If you would, please ask your readers to 
send a donation to CARE and specify that 
it’s for medicine for the Puesto de Salud of 
Pamplonita, Norte de Santander. 

Marcia L. PINKETT, 
Peace Corps Volunteer, Oficina de Avi- 
anca, Pamplonita, Norte de Santan- 
der, Colombia, South America. 


Mr. Tecker read that letter and was 
not only impressed with the great need 
described but actually did something 
about it. He communicated with Miss 
Pinkett and found that the community 
did not have the elementary and most 
rudimentary medical supplies. One of 
the letters written by Marcia Pinkett to 
Mr. Tecker describes the conditions bet- 
ter than I can. This letter was dated 
April 22, 1964, and reads as follows: 

OFICINA DE AVIANCA, 
PAMPLONA, NORTE DE SANTANDER, 
April 22, 1964. 
IRVING J. TECKER ASSOCIATES, 
Haddonfield, N.J. 

Dear MR. TECKER: Thank you very much 
for your letter of April 6. I am very happy 
to hear that someone is interested in Pam- 
plonita. 

I shall send a list of items that the nurse 
feels would be useful as soon as it’s com- 
pleted. She is so happy over the prospect of 
receiving supplies that she doesn’t know 
where to start. 

I feel that the safest and fastest way to 
get things here is with the cooperation of an 
agency like AID. They are equipped to 
handle such operations and can cut through 
some of the redtape that might tangle 
things up. 

La * * 

Pamplonita is a beautiful little town 
nestled in the mountains of northeastern 
Colombia. It was founded in 1540 and is 
almost exactly the same now as it was then. 
There are about 400 persons in the town 
proper and about 4,000 in the municipio. 

The town is laid out around a plaza and 
there are five streets in the town. Most of 
the people are small shopkeepers or school- 
teachers. In the surrounding countryside 
the people are extremely poor farmers. 

The main medical problems of the area 
could be eliminated or at least alleviated if 
there were proper medical facilities. The 
infant mortality rate is high and children up 
to the age of 12 die of various things that 
they haven't been vaccinated against. Here 
in this area smallpox and polio are the most 
common causes of children’s deaths. 

The Puesto de Salud is a little two-room 
building next door to the church. There 
is a cot, a medicine cabinet (empty), and a 
desk in the front room; a bed, toilet, and 
small table in the second room. There is 
no doctor, just the nurse. I guess she would 
be a nurse's aid by U.S. standards, but down 
here, nursing isn’t a very well developed 
profession yet. She is very dedicated and 
wants to do something for the people. Every 
Sunday all of the people from the outlying 
districts come in to attend mass and visit 
Puesto de Salud. There is a clinic from 
6 a.m. until way after dark. If someone 
is seriously ill and has to go to the hospital, 
they have to go a kilometer down the road 
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to the highway and hitch a ride into Pam- 
plona, a half hour away. Many of the poor 
people can barely make it to Pamplonita, 
much less Pamplona. 

I shall send some pictures of Pamplonita 
as soon as they are developed. 

Thank you for your help and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
MARCIA PINKETT, 
Peace Corps Volunteer. 


As a result, Mr. Tecker was able to 
activate the Cherry Hill Hospital, its 
friends, its staff, and its suppliers with 
the result that this hospital, under Ad- 
ministrator Joel, has accumulated a col- 
lection of medical and surgical items 
that run the gamut from simple burn 
ointments and cotton swabs, through hy- 
podermic needles, surgical needles and 
sutures to complicated surgical instru- 
ments with a total value approximating 
$2,000. 

I was present, Mr. Speaker, with the 
Consul of Colombia attached to Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Raymundo Ayala, when the 
medical supplies were being packaged for 
shipment and it is my understanding 
that they are now on their way to this 
small community in Colombia, South 
America. Once again, this demonstrates 
the great charity and the great love of 
fellowman of the United States and its 
citizens. 

I want, therefore, to congratulate the 
Cherry Hill Hospital, Administrator Wil- 
liam J. Joel, Mr. Irving J. Tecker, and 
all who participated in this worthwhile 
project. I particularly would congratu- 
late Miss Pinkett for having the initia- 
tive and the courage to bring to the at- 
tention of her fellow townsmen the great 
need in this small community. It will, 
I believe, do more to develop good neigh- 
bor relations than any Government proj- 
ect that might be commenced. It is re- 
freshing to note that this has been done 
by the voluntary and charitable contri- 
butions of individuals and businesses in 
the United States without one cent of 
cost to the American taxpayer. 

All of the participants in this program 
deserve, in my judgment, the highest 
commendation and congratulations. 


KNOW THYSELF 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MARTIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker an inspiring address, given at 
the commencement exercises of the Cen- 
tral Union High School, El Centro, Calif., 
has just come to my attention. This 
powerful message was delivered by Rus- 
sell H. Yeager, distinguished civic lead- 
er and attorney at law of El Centro, 
Calif. I commend this timely address 
to the Members of this House and to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Dr. Halverson, gentlemen, students of the 
graduating class, parents, teachers, and 
friends, when I was 4 years old my father 
died, and when I was 8 years old my mother 
died. I had no brothers or sisters, and all 
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the time I was growing up I regretted the 
fact that I was not able to talk to my father 
about the things that young people like to 
visit with their parents about, so when I 
was invited by your trustees and admin- 
istrators to give the commencement address 
to you students I think it meant a little 
more to me than it would to the average 
person. I made up my mind that I would 
talk to you tonight about some of the things 
I would have liked to have discussed with 
my father, had it been possible, 32 years 
ago when I graduated from high school in 
San Diego. 

There are certain climactic periods in a 
person’s life when it’s appropriate for them 
to think about themselves and ask, “What 
kind of a person am 1? What kind of a per- 
son can I hope to become,” and, certainly, a 
high school graduation is such a time. 

Know thyself. This admonition is not 
peculiar to your generation. Aristotle and 
Plato used that expression in their writings 
in ancient Greece over 3,000 years ago, and 
the great English novelists Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Alexander Pope also wrote about 
this subject, and at another time and place 
Cervantes, the Spanish novelist, used the 
expression “know thyself.” 

Pope put it this way: 

“Know then thyself; presume not God to 
scan. The proper study of mankind is man.” 

And Cervantes wrote: 

“Make it thy business to know thyself, 
which is the most difficult lesson in the 
world.” 

We have learned a great deal more about 
ourselves, our personalities, and our matur- 
ing processes in the last few years than we 
ever knew before. Just as the impetus of a 
World War accelerated our study and knowl- 
edge about aviation and brought into being 
the atomic age, so our concern over the 
criminal mind has accelerated the studies 
of the psychologists and psychiatrists in the 
field of the human personality and, as a re- 
sult of the work of Karl Menninger, Professor 
Kelley at the University of California, and 
others, we know a great deal about human 
behavior. 

For example, we now know that all chil- 
dren are born with five basic characteristics: 
They have a narcisstic complex, which means 
that they are supreme and utter egotists; 
they are sadists, cruel little savages; they 
indulge in fantasies and illusions; the Easter 
bunny, Santa Claus; they have an inability 
to form evaluations or judgments; and they 
do not have any thermostat on their emo- 
tions—they are unable to control them. Now, 
the only one of these characteristics that 
has any physiological basis is the last. Our 
emotions are controlled by the frontal lobe 
of our brain and until a child is 7 years 
of age this frontal lobe is not fully developed. 
Sometimes in old age senility sets in, and, 
once again, this frontal lobe is deteriorated 
and the same characteristics prevail in el- 
derly people as prevailed in the child. They 
lose the control of their emotions. Shake- 
speare recognized this in his famous speech 
“The Seven Stages of Man” in the play “As 
You Like It” when he wrote: 

“All that and this is second childishness 
and more oblivion, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans 
taste, sans everything.” 

Fortunately, normal people have a matur- 
ing process. Some youngsters don’t mature 
at all in these five characteristics. They will 
mature physically and intellectually but 
they're still children insofar as these traits 
are concerned. These are the sociopsycho- 
paths and psychopathic delinquents—the 
Billy Cooks, the Caryl Chessmans, and the 
Lee Harvey Oswalds of the world. 

How about the rest of the so-called normal 
people? You youngsters have been taking a 
lot of examinations the last 2 weeks. Sup- 
pose we have another one right now and you 
can grade yourself. Has the egotiem of your 
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childhood been replaced with a concern for 
other people, respect for yourself but love for 
others? Has sadism been replaced by kind- 
ness, consideration? Are you now prepared 
to face reality or do you still use the illusions 
and fantasies of childhood as a crutch and 
an escape? Can you now form objective 
judgments and evaluations or do you ration- 
alize your judgments in terms of your own 
self-interest? Do you now control your emo- 
tions or do they still control you? None of 
us would rate 100 percent on this test, but 
to the extent that we can answer in the af- 
firmative on these alternatives, to that extent 
we have become mature individuals; and to 
the extent that we cannot, we are still chil- 
dren. 

We've talked somewhat about the matur- 
ing processes and the characteristics of per- 
sonality. Let's discuss basic objectives for a 
moment. We hear a lot nowadays about se- 
curity. Without indulging in partisan poli- 
tics, I think it would be fair to state that 
the trend of our Government for many years 
now has been toward more and more pro- 
tective security over all of us. We see this in 
the Scandinavian countries. and it’s reached 
its ultimate in Socialist England where the 
exvression “care from the womb to the 
tomb” has a real meaning. I noticed a re- 
cruitment poster recently that had a great 
big security sign on it. I realize this will 
date me, but I can remember when recruit- 
ment posters had a sign of Uncle Sam saying, 
“Your Government needs you.” I suppose 
the alternative now might be, “You need your 
Government,” as if we could retreat to some 
sort of an impersonal womb and escape from 
reality. 

In a recent poll of college graduates back 
East, the main objective that they voted for 
was security. Might I suggest to you young 
people that there are a lot more exciting 
things in life than security, and might I 
suggest as an alternative to that word the 
term “service.” I can't speak for all the 
professions but I can certainly say that if 
any of you contemplate being an attorney 
and your primary objective in life is security, 
give up that profession. Certainly, you can 
make an adequate living as an attorney but 
you would not be worth your salt if this is 
the main reason that you have chosen that 
profession. Service, achievement, the pur- 
suit of excellence; consider any of those 
alternatives, but not security. 

This age has been called many things: The 
atomic age, space age, the nuclear age. 
Might I suggest a new designation: The age 
of involvement. I am aware that many 
evnics have chosen to call this the age of 
“noninvolvement,” and there have been a 
good many articles in the newspapers and 
magazines and other periodicals along these 
lines, and the basis for this cynicism are 
examples like this: In recent months a 
young woman was attacked and stabbed on 
three separate occasions by an assailant, all 
in the vresence of 38 witnesses who were 
looking out of tenement windows. Not a one 
of these peonle came to this woman’s aid 
nor did any of them call the police. I would 
hope that if this had happened in the 
presence of you young people you would have 
alerted the police and some of you young 
men would have physically intervened. Last 
week in Los Angeles two policemen tried to 
prevent a despondent men from jumping off 
a bridge alongside a busy freeway. They 
tried to get help from the passersby; no one 
would intervene. A few years ago one of the 
main bleachers at the Indianapolis Speedway 
collapsed, killing several people and injuring 
mery others. Many of the rest of the spec- 
tators remained in their seats, munching 
their hotdogs and drinking their beer. 
drowning out the cries of the wounded witb 
their applause and shouts and clapping. 

Let me tell you a personal experience I 
had last month. I was in San Francisco in 
tre late afternoon walking down one of the 
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busiest streets in that cosmopolitan city. I 
came upon an elderly man impeccably 
dressed, lying on his face in a pool of blood 
on the sidewalk, I turned him over, opened 
his mouth and tried to prevent him from 
strangling, and breathed the breath of life 
into his mouth for a while. I'm not very 
good at that sort of thing, and I was im- 
ploring the passersby for help. Finally, a 
young college boy wearing a pair of sneak- 
ers, levis, and an old University of San Fran- 
cisco sweater, came up and took over. Be- 
tween us we got a slight flutter in the old 
gentleman’s pulse, and I would like to be 
able to say that this college boy saved his 
life, but he expired before the ambulance or 
police arrived. The point of my story, how- 
ever, is that the police estimated afterward 
that at least 150 people had passed this gen- 
tleman by before aid was finally given to 
him. I would hope that if you young people 
had been there, you would have tried to help 
this dying man. He happened to be Hans 
Lieser, one of the world’s greatest special- 
ists in the field of internal medicine. 

Let's consider once again for a moment 
the maturing qualities of those 150 or so 
people. Wouldn't you have to say that they 
exhibited a great self-concern and conceit; 
wouldn't you have to say that they were 
cruel in letting a dying man go unattended; 
wouldn't you say that they showed an in- 
ability to form objective judgments and 
evaluations when they could consider their 
dinner date more important than stopping 
to render aid? How about the thermostat on 
their emotions? I’m sure some of them 
would have said, “Well, I just can't stand the 
sight of blood.” I can't stand it either. I'm 
sure that it was distasteful to this college 
boy to breathe into a bloody mouth, and I 
know it bothered me, but sometimes we have 
to steel ourselves and control our emotions. 

And how about fantasies and illusions? 
Don’t you think that these passersby, by 
stepping over and around this old gentle- 
man, were trying to escape from the reality 
of a rather unpleasant episode? Despite 
these indications of noninvolvement, I am 
basically an optimist, and I think you young 
people should be also. Fortunately, God en- 
dowed all human beings with a maturing 
process. As a matter of fact, of all the cre- 
atures of the earth, humans have the 
longest maturing process. 

You youngsters are capable of changing 
your nature, of developing these alternative 
characteristics, and the wonderful thing is 
that the younger you are the more pliable 
you are and the easier it is to make these 
changes. Psychologists have learned about 
these maturing processes, the importance of 
service and involvement in recent years, but, 
strangely enough, these same admonitions 
have been given us by our Christian faith for 
over 2,000 years. 

The Bible recites the Golden Rule: “Do 
unto others as you would have others do 
unto you,” and we realize once again that 
Christ was talking about personal involve- 
ment, concern and consideration for others. 
Most of the Ten Commandments speak of our 
interrelatiorship with other people, and Cain 
said to God, “Am I my brother's keeper?” 
And most of the rest of the Bible tells us 
we are; that we do live in a brotherhood 
of man, and the parable of the Good Samar- 
itan illustrates the same thing. The amaz- 
ing thing is that every organized religion, 
every accepted religious faith, whether it be 
the teachings of Buddha or Mohammed or 
Confucius, emphasized the necessity for in- 
volvement, the necessity for service, the 
necessity for the maturing processes. 

And how about our scientists? They have 
come to realize that they have developed the 
weapons of our own destruction. They are 
concerned and they are coming out of their 
laboratories and speaking to young people, 
just as I am doing, and what are they say- 
ing? Some of them say, “Ban the bomb”; 
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others say, Build bigger and better bombs,” 
but they all agree that we need to know 
each other better, we need to love our fellow 
man, we need to foster the brotherhood of 
man and personal involvement and service. 
What do our statesmen say and do? They are 
trying to legislate tolerance and understand- 
ing and generosity, but they finally have come 
to realize that legislation is not the ultimate 
means of developing these qualities of char- 
acter. 

These feelings, these impulses, these quali- 
ties must come from the heart and be en- 
gendered on an individual basis. The only 
one of this type of legislation that has been 
received with any sort of universal accept- 
ance is the Peace Corps, and I think the rea- 
son for that is obvious: The Peace Corps 
gives young people an opportunity for per- 
sonal participation, to render service, to be- 
come involved, to use the maturing qualities 
that we have talked about to their utmost, 
and for that reason this may become one of 
the most important pieces of legislation of 
our century. 

We've talked about basic objectives. Let's 
visit for a minute about attributes of suc- 
cess. This may come as an encouraging fact 
to you; I know it was to me when I found 
it out: Intelligence does not rate No. 1 as 
the most important attribute of success. As 
a matter of fact, it doesn’t even rate second 
or third. The primary quality of success 
is drive, and this depends on motivation, the 
will to succeed, the willingness to make the 
necessary effort and sacrifice. 

What does motivation consist of? We 
parents like to hope that our example, the 
help and the encouragement we give is the 
motivation, but it can be many things: It 
can be the love and affection of a sweet- 
heart, the encouragement of a roommate in 
high school or in college; it can be the desire 
to excel in athletics or to get into a sorority 
or fraternity. It doesn’t matter what it is 
so long as motivation exists, and you in your 
college career and out in life are going to 
hear a lot more about motivation as the 
years go by. 

Second are habit patterns. There are peo- 
ple who go on through life repeating the 
same task over and over again, on each oc- 
casion as if it were being done for the very 
first time. Thousands of hours are wasted. 
McCoy's and McManus’ have a sign, a plaque 
that says, “You have got to get organized,” 
and, of course, “organized” is spelled incor- 
rectly. but it is true habit patterns and 
proper organization are tremendously im- 
portant. 

Third on the attributes of success is tak- 
ing advantage of your opportunities. Some 
people term this “luck” but many people 
pass luck by by not even recognizing it; 
and, finally, intelligence. Of all these quali- 
ties, intelligence is the only one that has 
been considered somewhat of a static quali- 
fication but even that has been changed 
since recent tests have indicated that a per- 
son's intelligence quotient is subject to 
change. Certainly, though, all of the other 
three qualities can be developed to the 
fullest. 

Now, the cynics will tell us: “What differ- 
ence does it make if you develop your matur- 
ing processes, if you render service and be- 
come involved in life, with the present ten- 
sions and anxieties and fears it doesn’t 
much matter how you live or conduct your- 
self; live for today because tomorrow you 
die.” Well, might I suggest that every gen- 
eration has had its tensions and anxieties. 
Other generations may not have been as well 
versed in the descriptions of their feelings as 
we are in our day, but they had their prob- 
lems. 

Suppose you young people were graduating 
from high school in the early sixties of the 
last century in Kansas or some other border 
State, right about now you'd be deciding 
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whether you were going to go into war on 
the side of the North or the South fighting 
brother against brother or father against 
son in one of the bloodiest wars of all time. 
Suppose you had been a graduate from some 
school in a little eastern hamlet in the six- 
ties, seventies, or eighties of the last century 
and your parents decided to make the great 
trek westward. “Wagon Train” and Bon- 
anza“ on television give the impression that 
this was a glamorous era, but if you read the 
books of that period you'll realize that it was 
a dirty, miserable and dangerous existence. 
And coming closer to modern times, suppose 
you were a graduate in 1929. Very few of 
you young people have ever had to experi- 
ence actual hunger but many young people 
in 1929 did. The song “Brother Can You 
Spare a Dime” isn't on anybody’s hit parade 
nowadays, but it was a very poignant song 
in its time. 

Why is this a wonderfully exciting period 
in which to live? Well, for one thing, there 
are no longer any limits to the ultimate ac- 
complishments of mankind. They used to 
say you could never crack the atom, that 
you could never conquer gravity. Now, they 
say, The sky’s the limit,” and even the im- 
plications of that expression are becoming 
obsolete. The atom has been cracked and 
the space age has already conquered gravity. 
We're overcoming the aging processes. 

Scientists are just on the threshhold of 
overcoming Nature’s natural aversion to for- 
eign tissue, and when they do we'll be re- 
placing the spare parts of our body just as 
easily as you change a tire on an automobile. 
We're discovering the vital life processes and 
have synthesized life itself in a very primi- 
tive and amoebic stage, but we have created 
life nevertheless; and when I talk about the 
vital life process, I'm not speaking of Geritol. 

But why is our world so exciting now? 
I'd say because it’s a young man's world. 
Many things have contributed to this image: 
The example of President Kennedy and his 
beautiful young family and the fact that he 
surrounded himself in his Government with 
even younger people. In our professions, the 
day of the elderly family doctor or family 
lawyer has passed and their places have been 
taken by young eager specialists. In the 
entertainment field, an entertainer trod the 
boards for years from New York to California 
to gain recognition. Now, as a result of our 
mass communication, television, recording 
industry, radio, a Barbara Streisand can sell 
a million records of her first song hit and at 
age 23 become an overnight world sensation. 
But the most exciting things are happening 
in the sciences and in our teaching tech- 
niques. Eighty percent of all the scientists 
who ever lived are now alive. More knowl- 
edge has been accumulated in the last 64 
years than in all previous recorded history. 
We are told that all of our science books will 
become obsolete in the next 5 years, and most 
of the material in them is verging on ob- 
solescence already. 

A brandnew method of teaching mathe- 
matics has already been put into effect, and 
very soon seven-year olds will be working out 
intricate mathematical formulas. This 
means the modern tools of learning are be- 
ing acquired and used more and more by our 
young people. It used to be that a young 
man had to simulate a moustache, wear a 
three-button conservative gray vest and af- 
fect a black sincere tie and feign a maturity 
that didn’t exist. Now he can flaunt his 
youth like a plume and he is accepted grate- 
fully by the world. 

True, it is an exciting, wonderful, vital, 
youthful world, but I would suggest again 
that you young people need to take advan- 
tage of what is now known about qualities of 
your personality and character, about the 
maturing processes, about the importance of 
service over security, about the necessity for 
personal involvement, because if you don't 
you better accelerate this space age even 
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more than it is now being accelerated. You'll 
need to trod the surface of the moon soon 
because there won't be any world left here 
for you. 

Is it important that you develop your 
character and your personality? I would 
say that the decision to mature is probably 
the most important one you will ever be 
called upon to make, and what kind of a per- 
son you are and what kind of a person you 
become will affect you, your loyed ones and, 
ín some indirect way, every other person on 
the face of the earth. The ultimate effect 
of the good deeds of a good man are incal- 
culable, just as when a rock is dropped into 
a pond, one small circle forms, the circles 
multiply, and spread outwardly. If I lit this 
match in the desert sky tonight it would 
hardly cause a flicker, but if all of us lit a 
match we could illuminate the heavens. 

A great scholar, John Donne, over 350 
years ago wrote what I have tried to tell you 
students tonight about as beautifully as I 
have ever seen it expressed: 

“No man is an island entire of itself. 
Every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main. If a clod be washed away by 
the sea Europe is the less as well as if a 
promontory were as well as if a mannor of 
thy friends or of thine own were. Any man’s 
death diminishes me because I am involved 
in mankind, and therefore never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for 
thee.” 

God bless you all. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who work here in 
the Capitol every day are probably in- 
clined to take the beauty and majesty 
of this great structure far more for 
granted than anyone else in our country. 

For this reason, it was a great pleas- 
ure for me to come across an article in 
the current edition of the Moravian 
which is the official journal of the Mora- 
vian Church in America’s northern prov- 
ince. The magazine, incidentally is 
edited and published in Bethlehem, Pa., 
in my district and its editorial content 
is the responsibility of the Reverend John 
S. Groenfeldt, a highly respected clergy- 
man in our community. 

The article concerns the life and career 
of the great American architect, Benja- 
min Henry Latrobe, whose extraordinary 
achievements included this beautiful 
building. 

I might add that it was to Moravian 
College auditorium in Bethlehem that 
President Kennedy came for his major 
public appearance during the 1960 cam- 
paign. Dr. Raymond E. Haupert, presi- 
dent of the college, was very kind and 
generous in allowing the President to use 
the auditorium as the meeting place and 
the President told me later that this was 
one of the highlights of that long and 
arduous campaign, 

I consider it an honor to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the Mora- 
vian magazine and to this article from 
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the current issue by Mr. Bernard E, 
Michel. 
BENJAMIN HENRY LATROBE: 
THE CAPITOL” 
(By Bernard E. Michel) 

(Nore.—The Reverend Bernard E. Michel, 
M.A., who is the pastor of the Ebenezer Mora- 
vian Church near Watertown, Wis., has long 
had an interest in Moravian history and par- 
ticularly in Latrobe.) 

“Today—on Capitol Hill in Washington” 
the news commentator says, and flashed on 
the TV screen is the Nation’s No. 1 building: 
the Capitol of the United States of America. 
The building stands as a world symbol of 
the democratic way of life. 

It was the son of a Moravian minister, who 
brought the design of this great building 
from the amateur's sketch pad to the place 
where it could rise to majestic heights as the 
country rose in strength. This architect, 
artist, and engineer’s name was Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe. 

FAMILIAR MORAVIAN NAME 


The name of Latrobe is not strange to 
Moravian annals. The Reverend Benjamin 
Latrobe was a famous English Moravian pas- 
tor and headmaster of the Fulneck Moravian 
School. He was converted to Moraviandom 
by John Cennick and Peter Boehler in Ire- 
land. He married Anna Margaret Antes, the 
daughter of Henry Antes, the benevolent 
Pennsylvania land baron who aided the 
Moravians to acquire land at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, and Winston-Salem. 

Two sons were born to them: Christian 
Ignatius and Benjamin Henry. The first be- 
came noted as missionary, hymn writer, 
translator, and pastor; the second as archi- 
tect, artist, and engineer. 

Bearing the Christian names of his father 
and grandfather, Benjamin Henry Latrobe's 
life was shaped in a unique way. Latrobe's 
greatest biographer, Talbot Hamlin, states: 
“A French count become Irish Protestant, a 
German baron become Pennsylvania Dutch, 
and English, Scotch, and Irish strains all 
contributed to his inheritance, just as Mora- 
vian enthusiasm, Moravian unconventionali- 
ty, and the tolerant cosmopolitanism of the 
Moravian ideal contributed to his educa- 
tion.” 

Both Christian Ignatius and Benjamin 
Henry were educated at Fulneck in England 
and at the Moravian school in Niesky, Ger- 
many. They had entrance into some of the 
best London society. They were sought after 
as chamber musicians for parties of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, famed man of letters, and 
Dr. Charles Burney, famed music historian. 

Benjamin Henry's early interest in drawing 
led him to work as a draftsman under Smea- 
ton and Cockerell, British architects. 

It was a tragedy that brought Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe to America. He had mar- 
ried Lydia Sellon, the favorite daughter of a 
famous English clergyman, William Sellon. 
After the birth of a daughter, Lydia, and a 
son, Henry, the young mother died in child- 
birth along with her third child. 

The experience called forth the composl- 
tion of a poetic “Ode to Solitude,”—a heart- 
rendering lament for his departed wife. Fi- 
nancial insecurity, nervous breakdown, and 
desperate loneliness sent Latrobe to seek new 
horizons in America. After 15 weeks on the 
wintry, Atlantic, he arrived at Norfolk, Va., 
in March 1796. 


MEETING WITH WASHINGTON 


Within 3 months after his arrival, Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe had met George Wash- 
ington, the “Father of our Country.” By 
chance Latrobe had become acquainted with 
Col. Bushrod Washington, who gave the 
young architect a letter of introduction to 
his famous uncle. Latrobe visited Washing- 
ton in June 1796, at Mount Vernon while 
on a survey trip through the Dismal Swamp 
area to give counsel on a projected canal. 
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It was Benjamin Henry Latrobe's initial 
introduction to the Federal Government of 
the United States, but it was not to be his 
last. Latrobe's journal gives this description 
of the first President: 

“Washington had something uncommonly 
majestic and commanding in his walk, his 
address, his figure, and his countenance. 
His face is characterized, however, more by 
intense and powerful thought than by quick 
and fiery conception. There is a mildness 
about its expression, and an air of reserve 
in. his manner lowers its tone still more. 
He is 64, but appears some younger, and has 
sufficient apparent vigor to last many years 

et.” 

z Latrobe found his talents well used and 
appreciated for 2 years in Norfolk, then in 
Philadelphia, his mother’s early home. It 
was here that he became firmly established 
as an architect, bringing to America the 
vision of a new world renaissance, 

Most noteworthy of his Philadelphia ac- 
complishments were the erection of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania and his bold plan for Phila- 
delphia’s water supply, to be pumped by two 
large steam-driven pumps inverted by Nich- 
olas Roosevelt. 

Philadelphians, professionally and other- 
wise, scoffed at the “mad Frenchman” (as 
they called Latrobe) for selling the city on 
such a preposterous water plan. But all were 
amazed when the system worked and water 
flowed down the gutters in bright clear 
streams on January 27, 1801. 

Continued architectural success, as well 
as professional and political criticism, 
brought Latrobe’s name to the attention of 
Thomas Jefferson, newly inaugurated in 1801 
as the third President of the United States. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH JEFFERSON 

Jefferson was an enthusiastic lover of the 
arts and of architecture. The city of Wash- 
ington was rising as the Nation's Capital City. 
The Capitol Building’s initial design had 
been made by Dr. William Thornton, an ama- 
teur architect. Work was first begun in 
1793, but the whole project moved slowly. 
Thornton's shady sketches did not easily 
transfer to the builder’s stone and plaster 
walls. Frequent disputes arose between 
Thornton and the construction crews, 

President Jefferson proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Surveyor of Public Buildings, a 
qualified man to bring stability to the proj- 
ect and hasten the Capitol’s completion. It 
was this job that Thomas Jefferson offered 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe in a letter dated 
March 6, 1803. The salary was to be $1,700 
annually, and Jefferson reported that Con- 
gress had appropriated $50,000 for the build- 
ing project for the coming year. 

Part of the appropriation was to be used 
for the roofing of the north wing of the 
Capitol which was nearing completion and 
for repairs that were needed on the White 
House, the President’s residence. The re- 
mainder was to be used for the erection of 
the south wing of the Capitol. The Presi- 
dent was hopeful for a similar appropriation 
the following year. It looked good on paper 
and Latrobe accepted the position. 

Being the Nation’s No. 1 architect was 
not an easy position to hold. Thornton 
continued to cause problems, because he 
did not understand the requirements of ac- 
tual construction. The north wing was 
roofed without much difficulty, but Latrobe 
found it necessary to tear down and recon- 
struct the foundation and basement walls 
of the south wing that had already been 
erected. Congressional appropriations did 
not stretch to cover congressional demands. 
Latrobe was forced to draw a whole new set 
of plans for the south wing. 

President Jefferson fully supported the 
architect and approved Latrobe’s drawings 
with minor alterations. In the stormy years 
that followed, these drawings grew to reality 
in the building of the old south wing of the 
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Capitol. It was here that the House of Rep- 
resentatives originally met from 1807 to 1857. 
Here John Quincy Adams was stricken with 
paralysis, Here Henry Clay’s oratory was 
heard. From 1857 to 1864 the old south wing 
was empty, after the House of Representa- 
tives moved to its new and expanded 
quarters. One Congressman reported: “I 
look to see where Clay sat, and I find a 
woman selling oranges and root beer.“ In 
1864 the room became dedicated as a Na- 
tional Statuary Hall, and such it remains to 
this day. 
LATROBE CAPITALS 


Most famous of the peculiar designs of 
Latrobe in the Capitol Building are the 
tobaco and corncob Capitals atop the stately 
columns. Latrobe's professional pride 
seemed wounded as he wrote to Jefferson in 
1809: 

“These capitals during the summer session 
obtained me more applause from Members of 
Congress than all the works of magnitude or 
difficulty that surround them. They chris- 
tened them the ‘corncob capitals'—whether 
for the sake of alliteration I cannot tell but 
certainly not very appropriately.” 

The genius of the design was that the 
architect had taken something as native as 
American tobacco and corn and molded it 
into the columns of the Nation’s Capitol. 

Despite this acclaim Latrobe's difficulties 
with Congress and the building mounted. 
He drew more jeers than cheers. When Madi- 
son succeeded Jefferson as President, Latrobe 
lost his main ally. Latrobe's resignation was 
finally forced in 1812 when Congress referred 
to him as “the late Surveyor of Public Build- 
ings” and no money was appropriated to 
pay his salary. 

The defeated and sick architect found con- 
solation in the love of his family. Latrobe 
had married again in 1800. His wife was 
Mary Elizabeth Hazelhurst, of Philadelphia. 
She welcomed into her heart the step- 
children, Lydia and Henry, and bore her hus- 
band two sons, Benjamin Henry, Jr., and 
John Hazelhurst Boneval Latrobe, as well as 
three daughters. 

Latrobe's son Henry had followed in his 
father’s footsteps as architect and engineer. 
He was busily engaged in work in New 
Orleans. The architect's daughter 7.yala had 
married Nicholas Roosevelt, of New York, 
builder of steam engines. 

After his years of public service to the 
Nation Latrobe joined with Roosevelt and 
Robert Fulton in the steamboat race. He 
invested his money and his talents in the 
project, and the family lived in Pittsburgh 
while Latrobe supervised the building of an 
entire flotilla of steamboats destined to pad- 
dle the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi to 
New Orleans. His fortunes in private enter- 
prise were not much better than public office, 
however. Fulton failed to supply Latrobe 
with needed funds, and the architect poured 
his own resources into the project until he 
was forced into bankruptcy. 

When the British burned the Capitol of 
Washington in 1814, Mary Latrobe persuaded 
her reluctant husband to offer his services 
for the building restoration. She may have 
even used the influence of her Washington 
friends, such as Dolly Madison, to reinstate 
Latrobe as the Nation’s Surveyor of Public 
Buildings in 1815. 

Latrobe spent 2 more public years in Wash- 
ington, but, with another change in presi- 
dential office in 1817, Latrobe gave his resig- 
nation to President James Monroe. 

WHITE HOUSE PORTICO 

During 12 years Latrobe spent in Washing- 
ton he was involved in many projects in 
addition to the building of the Capitol. He 
designed and executed the colonnaded por- 
tico of the White House, so familiar to scenes 
of the President greeting dignitaries. He 
also designed the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of Baltimore, the first such cathedral of the 
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Nation. Further family association came 
with the city of Baltimore. Here Mary’s 
two sons were to make the family’s name and 
fortune more secure in the building and 
fostering of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway. 

Latrobe also designed St. John’s Church, 
Washington, commonly called “The Church 
of the Presidents.” He wrote the dedicatory 
hymn for its dedication. Four lines seem to 
catch the architect’s religious fervor: 


“Vainly human power essays, 
Vainly toils the artist’s skill, 

Worthily a shrine to raise 
Which Thy majesty may fill.” 


The death of his son, Henry, in New Or- 
leans from the dread yellow fever, caused 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe to go to New Or- 
leans to finish the work that his son had 
begun, especially the waterworks system 
which they both had designed. 

After a year in the city alone his family 
came to be with him in 1820. But the joys 
of their new-found home were short lived. 
Yellow fever struck again and Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe died on September 3, 1820, 3 
years to the day after his son's death. 

He was buried in the Protestant cemetery 
of the city. Yet his grave was unmarked and 
soon forgotten. His burial place remains un- 
known, 

Thus this great Moravian architect has no 
majestic stone to mark his grave. His monu- 
ments rise wherever his hand was employed 
to erect some of the Nation's stateliest build- 
ings. His greatest achievement was his en- 
during work on the Nation’s Capitol. 

He once wrote to Thomas Jefferson: 

“Lam not ashamed to say that my pride is 
not a little flattered and my professional 
ambition roused when I think that my 
grandchildren may at some future day read 
that after the turbulence of revolution and 
faction which characterized the two first 
presidencies, their ancestor was the instru- 
ment in your hands to decorate the tran- 
quillity, the prosperity and the happiness of 
your government.” 


CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURING 
PROSPERS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Farrell Corp., of Ansonia, Conn., was the 
subject of an impressive feature article 
in the New Haven Register on Sunday, 
July 19, 1964. The Farrel Corp., one of 
the largest employers in my district, has 
been manufacturing heavy industrial 
machinery and equipment for over a cen- 
tury. 

The long and successful history of this 
New England business is a tribute to the 
ability of the relatively small manu- 
facturer to prosper in a competitive free- 
enterprise system. Founded on the banks 
of the Naugatuck River by Almon Farrel 
in 1848, the company has been almost 
continually under the management of 
members of the Farrel family. It has 
been a notable pioneer in manufacturing 
sugar mills and chilled iron rolling ma- 
chinery. 

Moreover, an aggressive and informed 
management has been skillful in adapt- 
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ing company policy to the changing prob- 
lems of today’s complex world. Under 
the leadership of its current president, 
Franklin Farrel III, a great-grandson of 
the founder, the company has expanded 
its operations into foreign countries. 
What has been truly commendable about 
the Farrel Corp. is its ability to devote 
close personal attention to its products 
and consumers while remaining techno- 
logically in the forefront among its com- 
petitors. I am proud to include here- 
with the article: 


ANSONIA’S FARREL CORP.: BELLWETHER OF THE 
Narion’s ECONOMY 
(By Ned Thomas) 

Ansonia’s economy—and in a real sense 
that of the Nation—reflects the financial 
health of the Farrel Corp., the largest single 
industrial employer in that city of 20,000 
persons. The firm employs almost half of 
the town’s industrial labor force. 

If you seek an indication of how the coun- 
try is doing economically, it’s a good idea 
to watch the activity of this firm. As a 
manufacturer of capital goods, Farrel Corp. 
is a bellwether of the country’s state of 
prosperity. 

When times are good, the firm flourishes, 
but when the country is heading toward a 
recession, it is among the first to feel it. And 
when things start to pick up after a business 
slump, it is among the first to react. 

Business today is very satisfactory.“ ac- 
cording to a company spokesman. 

Between its plants in Ansonia and Derby, 
the firm employs 1,650 persons, and has a 
monthly payroll of nearly $1 million. This 
makes it one of the largest employers in the 
lower Naugatuck Valley area. 

Producing heavy industrial equipment 
used by other manufacturers, Farrel’s An- 
sonia plant makes rubber and plastic proc- 
essing equipment, metal rolls for industry, 
roll grinders for the paper and steel indus- 
tries, castings, complete sugar mills, and 
other heavy machinery fabricated to special 
design. 

The Derby plant produces the Banbury 
mixer and the more recently developed Far- 
rel continuous mixer for the rubber and plas- 
tics industries. There is also a Farrel plant 
at Rochester, N.Y., making machine tools, 
including metal extrusion presses and other 
hydraulic equipment, plastic injection mold- 
ing equipment, gears and gear units. 

While many such firms have been gobbled 
up by giant combines, Farrel has maintained 
its independence and strength. The Farrel 
family has been at the helm throughout most 
of its existence, insisting on putting out high 
quality products, giving excellent service to 
its customers and maintaining a progressive 
management attitude toward product re- 
search, development and improvement. 

A fourth generation member of the family 
is now the firm’s president. He is Franklin 
Farrel III, a Yale graduate, class of 1931. A 
great-grandson of the firm’s founder, he went 
through a long training program with the 
a before assuming an executive position 

Joining the firm in 1933, he worked in its 
shops and various production departments 
until 1945, when he became secretary and as- 
sistant to the president. In 1950 he was 
elected executive vice president and finally 
president in 1955. 

Alton Austin Cheney, a fifth-generation 
family descendent of Almon Farrel, has been 
chairman of the board of directors since 1945. 

Franklin Farrel III says, There have been 
times when outsiders have tried to get con- 
trol of the firm, but the stockholders, of 
whom there are 2,150, have seen fit to retain 
Farrel leadership.” 

“Since the earliest days,” he adds, “it has 
been virtually a creed of the company to hold 
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the interests and complete satisfaction of our 
customers as paramount.” This policy has 
helped build and keep the business healthy, 
he points out. 

The firm doesn’t consider a sale consum- 
mated with the delivery of a product to a cus- 
tomer. For instance, when the firm selis a 
sugar mill, it sends its erectors along with the 
product. The erectors are instructed to stay 
with the installed mill until it is giving 
trouble-free operation. 

Since 1873, when it sold its first sugar mill, 
the firm has produced and sold 298 of them. 
Today, one of their sugar mills, which sells 
for $2 million, can grind 8,000 tons of sugar- 
cane in a 24-hour period, equal to 800 tons 
of refined sugar. 

BUCKING CASTRO 


Breaking off relations with Castro has 
helped the firm. Since we stopped buying 
sugar from Cuba, the firm sold four com- 
plete sugar mills to companies in Florida 
alone. It has also sold sugar mills to com- 
panies in Argentina, the Philippines, the 
Dominican Republic, and Mexico. 

The firm was founded by Almon Farrel and 
his son Franklin, in 1848, after Anson G. 
Phelps, an industrial developer, asked them 
to establish a water power and copper mill 
in Ansonia. 

Phelps sold them a tract of land and 
“one-half square foot of permanent water” 
from the canal that they had built for him. 
It was located along the Naugatuck River, 
which was to be both helpful and harmful in 
later years. 

An expert millwright, Almon Farrel estab- 
lished a small shop in his own name and 
started making brass and iron castings, 
wooden mortise gears and parts for water 
powerplants. 

A year after the Farrels opened their mill, 
the Naugatuck Railway, running between 
Bridgeport and Winsted, was established, 
providing much-welcomed transportation 
for the infant firm. 

Expanding the operations, Almon Farrel 
took in partners and the firm became known 
as Farrel, Johnson & Co. The following year 
there was another change in the firm and it 
was then called the Farrel Foundry. 

Associated with the Farrels in these part- 
nerships were Richard M. Johnson, a pat- 
ternmaker, and E. C. Lewis, a foundryman. 

Recognizing a need for quicker repair serv- 
ice in the Waterbury area, the company 
opened another foundry and machine shop 
in that city in 1851. (This branch plant 
was taken over by its manager, E. C. Lewis, 
in 1880, becoming a separate corporation un- 
der the name of Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Co.) 

The Farrels remained with the Ansonia 
plant, and shortly after Almon Farrel’s death 
the company was incorporated in 1857 as the 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. His son, 
Franklin, who helped found the firm while 
in his teens, became its president in 1869 
and continued as its head until his death in 
1912. 

During Franklin Farrel's leadership, the 
firm supplied the needs of the growing New 
England industries specializing in heavy 
castings and in the manufacture of rolling 
mill equipment for the rapidly expanding 
copper and brass industries. 

It also pioneered in the development of 
processing machinery for the then budding 
rubber industry, which received a big boost 
after Charles Goodyear discovered the proc- 
ess for vulcanization in nearby Naugatuck 
in 1839. 

FIRM DIVERSIFIES 

As America started to stretch and 
strengthen its industrial muscles, the firm 
began to diversify its products, adding the 
manufacture of rolls and calenders for the 
paper industry to its list of products. 

In 1870 the firm started making complete 
mills for the sugarcane industry, which at 
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that time was gaining a foothold in the 
West Indies. 

Five years later the firm added stone and 
ore crushing equipment to its production, as 
the building industry and road construction 
expanded rapidly. 

Chilled iron rolls, which have become one 
of the company's principal products, had to 
be imported from England prior to 1885, the 
year the Farrel firm acquired the know-how 
for making them. 

Since then, the firm's business has re- 
volved around the roll. Today, the firm 
builds roll-equipped machines for the rub- 
ber, plastics, linoleum, paper, sugar, and 
other industries. The firm also supplies 
large metal rolls that go into machinery for 
processing ink, paints, grain, and tobacco. 

A third generation member of the family, 
Franklin Farrel, Jr., now retired and in his 
eighties, was never president of the firm, be- 
cause of his health, but held various im- 
portant posts in the organization. 

After graduation from Yale, Franklin 
Farrel, Jr., a grandson of Almon Farrel, 
joined the firm. He served as vice president 
and a member of the board of directors from 
1912 to 1930, and was chairman of the board 
from 1930 to 1945. He also headed the com- 
pany’s finance committee for many years. 


JOINED DERBY FIRM 


In 1927, the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 
merged with the Birmingham Iron Foundry 
of Derby to form the Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc. This name was shortened last year 
to the Farrel Corp. 

The Birmingham Iron Foundry was found- 
ed by twin brothers, Sylvester and Sullivan 
M. Colburn, in 1836, 12 years before the 
Farrel firm was established. They were later 
joined by another brother, Dr. Josiah M. 
Colburn, 

In 1850, the Colburn brothers disposed of 
the business to the Bassett family, which 
formed a corporation, one of the first eight 
to be incorporated under the Connecticut 
laws. 

The Bassetts continued in control until 
1891, when Henry F. Waning became presi- 
dent. Later he was assisted by his son, 
Francis D. Waning, who served as vice presi- 
dent until the merger with the Farrel firm. 

While the Farrel firm has been primarily 
concerned with the manufacture of heavy 
machinery for peacetime use, it has diverted 
its production for war purposes during four 
different periods of its history. 

The first occurred during the Civil War, 
when it built machines for rolling bayonets 
and gun barrels to help supply the Northern 
armies. During the Spanish-American War 
it again turned out munitions-making 
equipment. 

In World War I, it made machinery for pro- 
ducing gun carriages, gun-boring lathes, shell 
presses, depth-charge Y guns and projectiles, 
and turbine casings. $ 

Again in World War II, the company’s pro- 
ductive capacity was concentrated on the 
manufacture of war equipment and machin- 
ery for turning out war materiel. 


FLOODED IN 1955 


Ironically, the Naugatuck River, which 
provided the firm with water power during 
its early days, almost ruined it during the 
1955 fiood, when raging torrents of water in- 
undated the plant, depositing mud and 
debris over much of the machinery. 

The Farrel Corp. is heavily engaged in in- 
ternational trade. Exports for the past 2 
years have accounted for about a quarter of 
the company’s total sales. 

To facilitate its foreign commerce, the firm 
has built a worldwide sales organization, with 
representatives in 60 different countries. 
These include countries in Europe, Japan, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Uganda, 
India, Iran, the Philippines and South Viet- 
nam. 
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In an effort to obtain more favorable treat- 
ment in different parts of the world, the firm 
has obtained interests in a number of for- 
eign firms, such as the Pomini-Farrel, S.A., 
in Italy, Farrel Mexicana, S.A., in Mexico, and 
Farrel Canada, Ltd. 

The firm has also entered into agreements 
with two West German firms, Hydraulik and 
Wilhelm Hegenscheidt, to manufacture and 
sell in the United States machinery of their 
design, 

In his report to the stockholders the past 
spring, Franklin Farrel 3d said the firm is 
“looking ahead, sensing what competition 
may be doing, and what new developments 
we can adapt to produce more efficiently. 

“We look forward to making 1964 another 
year of significant accomplishment.” 


PANAMA CANAL POLICY: THE CON- 
GRESS MUST INVESTIGATE ITS 
CONDUCT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since rati- 
fication in 1955 of the Eisenhower- 
Remon Treaty with Panama, the role of 
the Department of State in bringing 
about a piecemeal liquidation of U.S. 
sovereign rights, power, and authority 
over the Canal Zone and Panama Canal 
has been gradually revealed by actions 
of our officials. The most notorious of 
these were the donation to Panama of 
the terminal yards and passenger sta- 
tions of the Panama Railroad in the 1955 
treaty and the hoisting in 1960, and sub- 
sequently, of the Panama flag in the 
Canal Zone in equal dignity with the flag 
of the United States. 

In an effort to obtain adequate infor- 
mation as to various proposals for addi- 
tional benefits and concessions to Pan- 
ama, I have had an extended correspond- 
ence with the Department of State, much 
of which has been published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD over a period of years. 
An examination of this will disclose a 
pattern of evasions in meeting my queries 
that merits the fullest inquiry by the 
Congress. Other Members of the Con- 
gress have had similar baffling experi- 
ences and they, too, would be benefitted 
by such investigation. 

After learning that the Department of 
State, following the January 9-12, 1964, 
mob assaults on the Canal Zone, had a 
representative in the administrative 
headquarters of the zone, this post was 
confirmed in a July 14 letter of the 
Secretary of the Army, who stated that 
this representative was “expected to ad- 
vise and counsel the Governor on some 
of the difficult problems which the Gov- 
ernor faced at that time.” In the light 
of events, such “advising and counseling” 
of the Governor has amounted to control. 
No wonder the conduct of our policies 
with Panama with respect to the canal 
has been one for progressive liquidations 
to appease growing demands of a mob- 
dictated government. 
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The indicated exchange of letters with 
the Secretary of the Army will be of high 
interest to cognizant appropriation, in- 
vestigating, and legislative committees of 
the Congress: 

JULY 6, 1964. 
Hon. STEPHEN AILEs, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Information has been 
received that the Department of State has 
had for a considerable period, and still has, 
one of its representatives stationed in the 
Canal Zone; that he has office space in the 
Panama Canal Administration Building at 
Balboa Heights; that he has been, and still is, 
assigned the duty of advising the Governor 
of the Canal Zone on questions of policy aris- 
ing between the United States and Panama 
concerning the canal; and that the Gover- 
nor has been, and is still being, constrained 
to follow the advice of this Department of 
State official in all such matters. 

Under existing law and regulations, there 
seems to be no warrant for such Department 
of State representation and action in the 
Canal Zone Government, as only the Secre- 
tary of the Army, pursuant to Public Law 
841, 8ist Congress, has been charged with 
responsibility for supervision of the Panama 
Canal enterprise. Furthermore, I know of 
no appropriation that authorizes the expen- 
diture of funds to cover the expenses of such 
representative. 

In order that I may be accurately informed, 
full information in the premises is respect- 
fully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1964. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 6, 1964, regarding a report that 
a Department of State representative is sta- 
tioned in the Canal Zone with the assign- 
ment of advising the Governor. 

After the Panamanian riots in January, 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Panama were disrupted and our 
Embassy in Panama was temporarily closed. 
Further, there was no U.S. Ambassador at 
the time. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Edwin Martin of the Department of State, 
who had been the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, was tem- 
porarily stationed in the Canal Zone, as the 
senior Department of State representative on 
the scene, with commensurate functions in 
matters concerning U.S. relations with the 
Republic of Panama. Specifically, these 
functions included the coordination of U.S. 
consular activities and other remaining U.S. 
governmental activities in the Republic of 
Panama, the submission of reports and rec- 
ommendations such as an Embassy would 
have submitted, and heading the Department 
of State’s representatives in the proceedings 
of the investigative commission of the Orga- 
nization of American States. Mr. Martin 
was expected to advise and counsel the Gov- 
ernor on some of the difficult problems which 
the Governor faced at that time. Mr. Martin 
had office space in the headquarters of the 
US. Southern Command  (Southcom), 
Quarry Heights. 

In early March, Mr. Martin was replaced 
by Mr. Sterling J. Cottrell, then Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Mr. Cottrell’s functions were 
similar to Mr. Martin’s, his predecessor. He 
was furnished office space in the Panama 
Canal Administration Building, Balboa 
Heights. He took part in the U.S. repre- 
sentations before the Investigating Commit- 
tee of the International Commission of 
Jurists. (The U.S. representation in this 
matter was headed by the General Counsel 
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of the Department of the Army.) Following 
the completion of that work and with the 
expected early resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the 
Republic of Panama, Mr. Cottrell departed 
from the Canal Zone in mid-April, returning 
to Washington. 

There is normally a Department of State 
representative stationed in the Canal Zone, 
at Quarry Heights, with assignment as po- 
litical adviser (polad), to the commander 
in chief, U.S. Southern Command, presently 
General O'Meara. This arrangement is cus- 
tomary and corresponds to the assignment 
of polads to the commanders of the other 
unified commands, such as the U.S. European 
Command, Pacific Command, and Atlantic 
Command. At present, Mr. William Belton 
is the Southcom polad. He has nothing 
to do with matters concerning the Canal 
Zone Government. 

I trust that this information will suffice. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN AILES, 
Secretary of the Army. 


DOES THE EXECUTIVE HAVE AU- 
THORITY TO NEGOTIATE AN 
ELIMINATION OF THE AMERICAN 
SELLING PRICE? 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
can Aniline Products, Inc., which is lo- 
cated in the congressional district which 
I represent, has filed a most interesting 
brief with the Trade Information Com- 
mittee in the matter of the Hearing on 
Trade Agreement Negotiations. 

Stating that: 

The American selling price valuation 
principle has been the foundation of the 
tariff policy of the United States for synthetic 
dyes, dye intermediates, and pigments since 
1922. 


The brief goes on to question the au- 
thority of the executive branch to nego- 
tiate an elimination of that principle. 

Although I cannot quote the brief in 
full, the following concluding para- 
graphs are most interesting and are en- 
titled to the most careful consideration: 

In view of the legislative history it should 
be evident that the Congress has not dele- 
gated to the President authority to enter into 
a trade agreement providing for a change in 
the American selling price valuation basis. 
The absence of any specific language in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 clearly stating 
that the American selling price valuation 
principle is subject to trade agreement nego- 
tiations, and the overwhelming evidence of a 
contrary intention on the part of the Con- 
gress throughout the history of the trade 
agreements legislation, eliminate any serious 
possibility that the President possesses any 
such authority. 

In view of this clear lack E authority for 
Executive action in regard the American 
selling price, we urge that the special repre- 
sentative as the chief negotiator acting for 
the President refrain from making any com- 
mitments or entering into any discussions 
with a view to the possible making of com- 
mitments pertaining to the American selling 
price valuation basis. To quiet the alarm 
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which is being experienced within the dye, 
dye intermediates, and pigments industries, 
the special representative is urged to make 
a public announcement disavowing any pur- 
pose or intention to negotiate for change in 
the American selling price. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently in my State of Rhode Island, the 
members of the Natural Resources 
Group, representing diverse interests of 
conservation, land economics, city and 
regional planning and wildlife interests 
have organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding recommendations toward policies 
of natural resources development. After 
a year and a half of discussion and inter- 
views this group has submitted a report 
which conveys the sense of urgency for 
the requirements of statewide policies 
and programs for natural resources de- 
velopment in an area such as ours which 
is an industrial and urban State with a 
high population density. It is my feel- 
ing that we in the State of Rhode Island 
owe a debt of gratitude to the leaders in 
this endeavor and I respectfully list the 
names of these gentlemen and include 
their report: Mr. Lachlan F. Blair, Mr. 
Calvin B. Dunwoody, Mr. Zygmunt 
Friedemann, Mr. Alfred Hawkes, Dr. 
Arthur D. Jeffrey, Mr. Elliott Joslin, Mr. 
Bradford H. Kenyon, Mr. Glenn R. 
Kumekawa. 

NATURAL RESOURCES IN RHODE ISLAND 

The State of Rhode Island has limited 
land area and a large population. Its lim- 
ited natural areas and natural resources 
must be wisely used. The recognition of the 
importance of our natural resources, 
their potential benefit, present neglect and 
ultimate misuse, is a problem which re- 
quires urgent attention. Expanding urban 
and suburban development are rapidly pre- 
empting our natural areas. All too often 
natural resources of this State are being 
needlessly destroyed, improperly developed, 
and utilized in a piecemeal approach with- 
out reference to a coherent framework or 
policy. 

Most major problems of natural resource 
conservation fall into one of six areas. 
These are as follows: Water resource prob- 
lems, including insuring an adequate do- 
mestic and industrial supply, prevention 
and abatement of pollution, recreational use 
of water, water for wildlife propagation, wa- 
tershed protection, and flood control. Fish 
and wildlife resource problems, including 
maintenance of adequate suitable habitat 
for all species, propagation of certain game 
species, protection from improper exploita- 
tion, balancing programs of commercial and 
recreational use against complete protection, 
and continuous inventory and assessment 
of species status. Plant resource problems, 
including management and utilization of 
forests for specific purposes, preservation of 
wetlands, forest fire control and prevention, 
reforestation, insect and plant disease con- 
trol. Soil resource problems, including con- 
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trol of erosion, encouraging conservation 
farming, control of soil stripping, improve- 
ment of degraded forest soils. Mineral re- 
source problems, in this State principally the 
control and reclamation of excavations. 
Unique natural area problems, including se- 
lective preservation for educational, historic, 
recreational, or esthetic purposes of unique 
natural areas and geological formations, 
management of such areas to preserve their 
integrity. 

The economic well-being of our State and 
the social well-being of our citizens are 
directly related to our solution of these 
and other natural resource problems. Ex- 
amples of consequences following failure to 
resolve conservation problems adequately 
and soon enough are Rhode Island’s lost 
oyster industry, its declining production of 
all shellfish, its hundreds of thousands of 
forested acres adjudged potentially highly 
productive, yet now one of the most unpro- 
ductive in the county; its already serious yet 
increasing pollution of its salt and fresh 
waters, its failure to develop a strong recre- 
ation industry in spite of possessing many 
highly desirable natural assets, and its con- 
stant high turnover in professional State 
conservation workers. 

There has been no concerted effort to treat 
the full dimensions of the problem as it faces 
the State of Rhode Island. This has resulted 
in the formation of a Natural Resources 
Group representing diverse backgrounds, to 
consider the general field of conservation and 
natural resources development. 

The Natural Resources Group recognizes 
that planning for natural resources use and 
development is meaningful only on a state- 
wide basis. A comprehensive policy and pro- 
gram of action can be activated only on a 
State level. Local action and programs can 
be of great significance, but only when they 
reflect policies established for much larger 
areas. The Natural Resources Group, there- 
fore, in the course of its study, has invited 
representatives of various State govern- 
mental departments and divisions to share 
their views on the general topic of natural 
resources. They discussed the functions of 
their division or department concerning 
conservation and development of natural 
resources. The Natural Resources Group was 
impressed by the way in which these repre- 
sentatives generally recognized the need for 
an effectively coordinated program of con- 
servation and natural resources development. 

It has become clear that the present struc- 
ture of the State government is character- 
ized by overlapping and duplication of au- 
thority in the natural resource field. This 
results in fragmentation of responsibility 
in the planning and development of the 
State’s natural resources. The survey of 
the Natural Resources Group has indicated 
that responsibility for natural resources 
management, development, use, and preser- 
vation is divided among an administrative 
board and seven State divisions scattered 
through five State departments. In the field 
of natural resource development programs, 
each department is nearly autonomous and 
some divisions are nearly autonomous within 
the departments. The State agencies charged 
with significant resource responsibility are as 
follows: 

Department of public works: Division of 
harbors and rivers, division of parks and 
recreation. 

Department of health: Division of sanitary 


engineering. 

Administration: Water resources coordi- 
nating board. 

Rhode Island Development Council: Plan- 
ning division. 


Department of agriculture and conserva- 
tion: Division of fish and game, division of 
forests, division of entomology end plant 
industry. 
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In addition, the department of social 
welfare is a major land-owning agency of 
the State. 

CONSEQUENCES 

The Natural Resources Group asserts that 
the consequences and ramifications of this 
fragmentation of State efforts are: 

1. Lack of a consistent and comprehensive 
State policy of natural resources develop- 
ment and clearly stated goals for conserva- 
tion. 

2. Lack of policy and clear goals results 
in a lack of concentrated action to further 
natural resources development. 

3. Jurisdictional conflicts in the solution 
of long-term problems result from frag- 
mented efforts by divisions of State govern- 
ment. At best, these efforts result in partial 
solutions or, at worst, result in the absence 
of any specific solutions. 

4. The functions associated with conserva- 
tion and natural resources development are 
often contained within departments whose 
primary duties are not devoted to these 
ends. When this occurs, conservation and 
natural resources development policies and 
programs become of minor importance. 

5. This diffused and fragmented program 
for natural resources development among 
several unrelated State agencies, results in 
no single department of State government 
being chiefly concerned with and therefore 
responsible for such development. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Natural Resources Group attaches a 

high priority to the need for effective pro- 

to conserve and develop our heritage 

of natural resources on a statewide level and 

recognizes that the alternatives for the State 
of Rhode Island are basically: 

1. The continued creation of ad hoc co- 
ordinating commissions or boards to deal 
specifically with a given problem, or 

2. A reorganization of the present struc- 
ture of State government to deal effectively 
with policies and programs of conservation 
and natural resources development, 

The Natural Resources Group recom- 
mends: The reorganization of the structure 
of government toward the establishment of 
a department of natural resources. 

The trend in the country as a whole has 
been toward a natural resources department 
of some type. Examples are: Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Connecticut. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The primary purposes of the department 
shall be (1) the preparation of long-term 
policies, plans, and programs devoted to the 
sound practice of conservation, which may 
be defined as the wise use of our natural 
environment, (2) the prevention of waste 
and despoilment while preserving, improving, 
and renewing the quality and usefulness of 
all our resources. Some of the functions of 
the department may be further illustrated 
along broad headings as follows: 

1. Research and development; This func- 
tion deals with the technical aspects of nat- 
ural resources. It would encompass such 
activities as keeping continuous inventories 
of all natural resources and evaluating the 
degree and manner of their utilization; in- 
vestigating the sources and effects of pollu- 
tants in the environment and recommending 
procedures to prevent harmful results; com- 
piling basic life history and ecological data 
on all important forms of Rhode Island ani- 
mal and plantlife; location of new markets 
for the State’s exploitable natural resources; 
creation of new methods and techniques for 
utilizing, developing and preserving for 
man’s use our natural resources and natural 
areas; treatment and control of animal and 
plant insects and diseases. 

2. Education and information: The public 
Telations activities of the department are 
indicated here. Some of the responsibilities 
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would be to develop a program to make the 
public aware of the values and benefits of 
Rhode Island’s natural resources; conduct 
educational campaigns for the proper care 
and use of natural resources by all citizens; 
promote the use of Rhode Island agricul- 
tural products and agricultural endeavors; 
develop conservation informational and edu- 
cational materials for schools and the public 
at large; aid and encourage local and private 
conservation groups; and prepare periodic 
reports to the public of conservation accom- 
plishments and requirements. 

8. Law enforcement: All State statutes, 
rules, and regulations pertaining to the fields 
of natural resources and agriculture that 
aim to protect and guarantee the benefits 
and use of these resources to all are covered 
by this function. They include marine and 
fresh water rights and control; boating and 
navigation regulations and laws; fish and 
game laws; pollution control and abatement 
laws; forest fire laws; park and recre- 
ation area rules and regulations; agricul- 
tural animal plant, and product quarantines 
and controls; and other conservation control 
laws and regulations. 

4. Operation and maintenance: The re- 
sponsibility for the operation and upkeep of 
all facilities, areas, and equipment under 
the management of a natural resource de- 
partment would fall into this category. 
Management of State forest, and fish and 
game areas; operation of State recreational 
and commercial units, parks, beaches, and 
piers; maintenance and supervision of a 
statewide fire control system and radio net- 
work; establishing of continuous insect and 
disease preyention measures; operation of 
fish hatcheries and stocking programs; and 
all other functions necessary to insure con- 
tinued good condition and usefulness of 
physical facilities, materials, and areas used 
or held within the department are included. 

5. Planning and program development: 
From this section would come the direction 
and coordination necessary to make maxi- 
mum use of the State’s resources with mini- 
mum loss or damage, The creating of state- 
wide plans for development and use of nat- 
ural resources and natural areas; coordinat- 
ing of State programs to utilize Federal and 
local aid; planning and engineering new fa- 
cilities and areas being added to the State’s 
endeavors; assisting with local program de- 
velopment through cooperation with cities 
and towns; determining and programing 
land resource needs of State and local com- 
munities; planning multiple use of appro- 
priate areas; and developing other programs 
designed to effectuate the policies of the de- 
partment of natural resources are some of 
the activities that might apply. 


STRUCTURE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Those activities of natural resources devel- 
opment and conservation as now contained 
in existing governmental departments and 
divisions would be incorporated into the 
newly created department of natural re- 
sources in lieu of existing governmental 
structure. 

These are: (a), Agriculture; (b) forestry; 
(c) wildlife; (d) water resources develop- 
ment; (e) parks and recreation operation 
and maintenance; (f) navigation and boat 
controls, shore and harbor development; (g) 
bay and river pollution abatement; (h) plant 
insect and disease control. 

The Natural Resources Group recommends 
that the department be organized along 
functional lines. The group suggests the 
following functions may be included as il- 
lustrated in the preceding section of this 
report: 

1, Research and development. 

2. Education and information. 

3. Law enforcement. 

4. Operation and maintenance. 

5. Planning and program development. 
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AN ADVISORY COMMISSION 


The Natural Resources Group attaches the 
highest importance on the requirement of a 
continuing lay advisory commission as part 
of the department. Such a commission with 
members appointed on staggered terms will 
provide the continuity of policy so important 
in the field of natural resources development. 
It is further recommended that this advisory 
group be required to submit an annual re- 
port to the Governor, to the members of the 
general assembly, and to the director of the 
department of natural resources. The com- 
mission should be privileged to submit in- 
terim reports whenever it deems them neces- 
sary. The annual report should make def- 
inite recommendations, including the assign- 
ment of priorities, on natural resource pol- 
icies and programs of the State for the com- 
ing 5-year period. It is recommended that 
all the facilities of the department of nat- 
ural resources be available to this group to 
aid them in carrying out their assignment. 


CONCLUSION 


The Natural Resources Group asserts that 
the above orientation and recommendations 
are consistent with the comprehensive ap- 
proach in which problems of conservation 
and natural resources development must be 
solved. It also asserts that time is of the 
essence in translating these suggestions into 
action since delay can result only in further 
irrecoverable losses to our dwindling fund of 
natural resources. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SPANISH SPEAKING 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Council for the Spanish Speak- 
ing is perhaps foremost among all the 
organizations devoted to the advance- 
ment of the Spanish-speaking people of 
the United States, whose numbers now 
approach 8 million. 

The national council is almost 20 years 
old now, and has flourished under the 
leadership and guidance of the Arch- 
bishop of San Antonio, His Excellency 
Robert E. Lucey. It has been my great 
privilege to know and work closely with 
Archbishop Lucey, with Father John 
Wagner, and with many others in this 
organization. I was the first president 
of the San Antonio Council for the Span- 
ish Speaking and was among those past 
presidents of the council honored at a 
dinner last week. The address was de- 
livered by the Reverend Dr. Theodore 
McCarrick of Catholic University. Fa- 
ther McCarrick addressed himself to all 
minorities, and his words are well worth 
heeding: 

The historic events of the past few weeks 
are making it abundantly clear that we 
have reached a special time in the history 
of minorities in the United States. It might 
even be well to call a talk such as this: 


“Observations on Minorities at the Cross- 
roads.” 

There are many indications that Ameri- 
can life, in its constant development and 
cultural growth, has reached a period of real 
reexamination and evaluation. Three fac- 
tors come to mind at once as at least partial 
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causes of this background of the reevalua- 
tions in our contemporary society. Firstand 
most obviously, the passage of the recent 
civil rights bil and its enactment into 
law by President Johnson. This bill really 
adds nothing new to the American way of 
life. This is not its importance. Its real and 
striking value lies in this, that it reaffirms 
the most basic principles of American so- 
ciety in the practical terminology of the 
mid-20th century. It is not important in 
that it gives new rights but that it dramat- 
ically reaffirms the essential foundation 
of democracy and restates in the terminol- 
ogy of 1964 the simple truth that all men 
really are created equal. 

The President’s eloquent descriptions of 
the “good life” which have formed the 
background of his pleas for the war against 
poverty have also served to focus a great 
deal of national attention on those minor- 
ities in the Nation who suffer from an in- 
adequacy in our national prosperity and an 
overabundance of our national shortages. 
President Johnson's concern has captured 
once again the warm personal sense of so- 
cial justice that has always marked the 
American and turned the clear spotlight of 
public interest on the minority groups with- 
in our Nation, 

Finally and not able to be so accurately 
measured, is the new spirit in America which 
has reached its culmination in these two 
factors earlier mentioned and which can 
best be described as a social maturity pro- 
duced by the frustrations and counterfrus- 
trations of many years of minority struggle 
and growth. 

We must acknowledge proudly and with 
gratitude America's debt to the Negro com- 
munity because it is this community which 
has borne the brunt of this struggle for many 
hard and uncertain years. Without the per- 
sistent and persevering courage with which 
so many of them have fought—and on ac- 
count of which some have even given their 
lives—the United States might never have 
arrived at today’s crossroads of opportunity. 
The Negro community in America has given 
leadership that was essential to this move- 
ment and history will record this fact to the 
eternal glory and deserved pride of this peo- 
ple. Yet the history would not be complete 
if we did not single out those of their most 
farsighted leaders like Dr. Martin Luther 
King who has never ceased to insist that the 
struggle of one minority is the struggle of 
every minority and that no man can be free 
until the day when every man is free. 

This crisis of minorities with which our 
Nation wrestles today intimately affects us 
whose lives are dedicated to the Spanish 
speaking in the United States—to that 
group which is perhaps the second largest 
minority in America. If today, because of 
the historic development of our time, we 
have reached the hour of the crossroads, it 
is immensely important that we, whose work 
has been expressly among the Spanish speak- 
ing, must also come to grips with this crisis; 
must also come to terms with the crossroads. 

What is demanded of us at this moment in 
American history? Basically, I believe that 
it is a threefold determination. First, a 
determination to support the struggle of 
every minority group in America. Second, 
to prepare ourselves individually as well as 
possible for our own personal contribution to 
society and thirdly, to unite as brothers in a 
common cause so to forge a new strong 
bridge through which our people may cross 
to a better future. 

Just as the Negro in America has been re- 
minded that his struggle is not his alone, so 
we must remind ourselves that his aim, his 
advancement, his entrance into a full par- 
ticipation in American life, is important to 
us and indeed is an essential prerequisite 
for our own growth and development. 
United as brothers, every minority in America 
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must join in the same effort. We must never 
let Ourselves be deceived into thinking that 
the little man in this country, whatever his 
color or race or creed, is not destined for 
greatness. We hope it for ourselves; so must 
we hope it for our brothers. 

Our individual preparation must have as 
its goal that we become the kind of person 
who can enter into a full participation in 
our Nation’s life. For this we must be ener- 
getic. For this we must make sacrifices. 
For this great goal we must prepare our- 
selves through education, through hard work, 
and through an intense focus on the princi- 
ples of social justice in our own lives. 

But we cannot do this alone. We must 
never be afraid to join with our brothers, 
first with our neighbors, and then with those 
who seek justice and charity all over the 
land; to build the bridge that will open 
thoroughfares to the “good life“ for the mil- 
lions of Spanish speaking in America and 
for every underprivileged American wherever 
he may be. The GI Forum has an im- 
portant role here and I do not need to re- 
mind you how vital all this is to the role of 
the National Council for the Spanish Speak- 
ing. The national council, which has fought 
to galvanize the interest in this great mi- 
nority group all over the country, has tried 
in its short history to lay the foundations 
for this bridge into the future. More than 
anything else it has demonstrated to the mil- 
lions of Spanish speaking, wherever they are, 
however many their problems, however 
empty their hopes, that they are not alone. 

We are not alone. The Spanish-speaking 
communities in America, partly through the 
national council and agencies affiliated with 
it throughout the United States, can count 
on the support and interest of the church, 
the State and, indeed, of American society. 
We are not alone. The support of men like 
that of the great archbishop of San Antonio 
has already affected the lives of hundreds of 
thousands throughout this land. The provi- 
dential foresight of Cardinal Spellman has 
demonstrated time and again to multitudes 
of our Puerto Rican neighbors that in New 
York they are indeed in their own home. 
The work of the churches, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, among the migrants has 
brought comfort and welfare to thousands 
of our brothers dispersed throughout the 
Nation. We are not alone. Men of God 
from many churches and many creeds have 
striven with great energy to harvest a bet- 
ter tomorrow for the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple. Little by little the Federal Government 
and the governments of the several States 
have come to see the great needs of the 
Spanish speaking, have witnessed the condi- 
tions under which so many of them have had 
to live, and have, thank God, begun to take 
steps that these might be corrected. We are 
not alone. The newly awakened vision of the 
American people has begun to ratify the 
centuries-old foundations of our Nation's 
greatness—its respect for the dignity of the 
human person—and this ratification in the 
swift-flowing current of 1964 can soon bring 
our Spanish-speaking people not only to the 
shores of a better life but to the full par- 
ticipation in our Nation's history which 
they seek and to which they are well able 
to contribute. 

We are not alone. This is the challenge 
of the National Council for the Spanish 
Speaking. It is the challenge of every single 
one of us here today to prepare ourselves as 
individuals and as leaders so that our broth- 
ers may be ready to take their place in the 
dream of this changing America. This is 
your task and mine. This is the importance 
of the crossroads which we have reached in 
the future of America. The road is more 
clear than it has ever been before. We must 
not hold back through reticence, laziness, or 
fear. Rather must we stride briskly toward 
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this challenge, mindful of its opportunity, 
conscious of its necessity, and eager for the 
promise which it holds. 


LT. GEN. CARL H. JARK 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous. matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the retirement ceremonies for Lt. 
Gen. Carl H. Jark will be held at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; the day after that 
General Jark will retire after having 
served his country for 35 years. 

General Jark has served in commands 
and assignments from Oklahoma to the 
Philippines, from Europe to Korea, from 
Japan to Germany in capacities ranging 
from a West Point cadet to commanding 
general of the 4th U.S. Army. 

General Jark was born in the town of 
Leigh, Nebr., on June 13,1905. He grad- 
uated from West Point on his birthday 
in 1929, having distinguished himself as 
a fine member of the track and field 
team of the Military Academy; he set a 
world discus record at the Drake Relays 
in 1929 and barely missed a berth on the 
U.S. Olympic team the following year. 

As a young lieutenant, he attended 
primary flight training school, learned to 
fly, but transferred to the field artillery 
after his instructor told him, “There is 
nothing you can do that a 120-pound 
man with a bomb cannot do.” Jark, who 
is 6 feet 5 inches tall, weighed consider- 
ably more than 120 pounds. 

General Jark’s wartime assignments 
include a tour in France and Germany 
with the 63d Infantry Divisions’ artillery, 
where he was executive officer. At the 
time of the Korean war he became chief 
of operations division of the Far East 
Command, and 2 months later was named 
deputy assistant chief of staff of the 
Far East Command. General Jark has 
also served as commanding officer of the 
7th Infantry Division, artillery com- 
mander of the famed Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion, artillery commander of the 7th 
Army, as well as had top assignments 
with NATO and the Officer Candidate 
School and Field Artillery School. 

General Jark’s command of the 4th 
Army during the past 2 years has spanned 
a time in which there have been a series 
of international crises. In such times 
we all know how heavily the country de- 
pends on our military strength and Gen- 
eral Jark’s command forms no small part 
of that power. Fourth Army includes III 
Corps, which is half of Strac, the elite 
strike command of the Army and the ist 
and 2d Armored Divisions, which are the 
only combat-ready armored divisions in 
the United States. His command in- 
cluded the U.S. Army Artillery and Mis- 
sile Center, Fort Sill, Okla.; Fort Polk, 
La., a basic training school; the Army Air 
Defense Center at Fort Bliss, Tex.; the 
rotary-wing flight training center at 
Camp Wolters; and Fort Chaffee, Ark., as 
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well as the famed and venerable com- 
mand headquarters at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

General Jark is well known and well 
loved in San Antonio, and I am glad to 
say that he plans to stay there after his 
retirement. 

It is good to know that in times like 
these we have men of the skill, caliber, 
and dedication of Carl H. Jark, and I am 
proud to salute him on his retirement 
from service. 


STAMP FOR GIRLS STATE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hanna] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which directs and 
authorizes the Postmaster General to 
issue a stamp of appropriate design and 
denomination commemorating the Girls 
State program. As others, speaking ear- 
lier, have indicated the Capitol is for this 
day and several to follow graced by the 
presence of outstanding girls from this 
civic activity representing the 50 States 
in an exercise designated as Girls Na- 
tion. It is appropriate to this occasion 
that a bill such as the one I have just 
proposed bring attention and well-de- 
served honor to Girls State. 

The work of Girls State has made a 
significant contribution toward a better 
understanding of our framework of gov- 
ernment. It has afforded hundreds of 
our teenage young women a practical 
experience in the process of making laws 
and operating the divisions of govern- 
ment which are involved in this increas- 
ingly difficult civic exercise, The Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary whose work and 
inspiration have created and sustained 
this program should be recognized and 
honored. These girls who have been se- 
lected as representatives and who haye, 
year after year, enthusiastically partici- 
pated should also be recognized and con- 
gratulated. 


NEW JERSEY: A STATE IN 
TRANSITION 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. RopIno] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great strengths of our Nation has 
been its ability to grow in size and de- 
velop in industry while preserving its 
vigorous natural and historical heritage. 

No better example of this ability exists 
than my own native State, New Jersey. 
The most densely populated of all the 
States, fifth smallest in size, New Jersey 
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has become the seventh largest in indus- 
trial production and one of America’s 
leaders in research. 

This year marks the 300th anniversary 
of the State’s beginnings; and appropri- 
ately, then, the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared a 
portfolio of the State which appears in 
the current edition of Fortune. 

The chamber selected an outstanding 
native son to write the text, my good 
friend, John T. Cunningham, a former 
distinguished reporter for the Newark 
News. John is a recognized authority on 
every facet of New Jersey’s life and ac- 
tivity and an author of numerous books, 
articles, and movie scripts on the State. 
The story he tells is a fascinating one. 
It is the more so because of his writing. 

Many of my colleagues will soon see 
for themselves the beauty and industry 
of New Jersey. To introduce the State 
to those who may not have already been 
there, and to those who will not be fortu- 
nate enough to be there later this month, 
I would like to insert Mr. Cunningham’s 
study of our State at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Night swiftly enshrouds the tree-covered 
Orange Mountains of Essex County; yet, 
when I stand on those New Jersey slopes 
after twilight, 1 become vividly aware that 
darkness never overtakes the broad valley to 
the east. Light gleams in millions of win- 
dows: in homes, in Newark and Elizabeth 
skylines, in thousands of factories. 

I find eminently believable the declaration 
that more lighted windows can be seen from 
the Orange Mountains than from anywhere 
else in the Nation. The lights of New York 
City are a bright spot on the far horizon, 
but my eyes alone tell me that New Jersey 
has become far more than a refiection of 
that city. The lights of Essex, Bergen, Un- 
ion, Middlesex, and Hudson Counties are too 
bright to be discounted as mere “suburbs of 
New York.” 

That valley of light is a valid introduction 
to the complexity called New Jersey. 

Neon lights atop industrial plants blink 
out a story of diverse manufacture: paint, 
chemicals, jewelry, petroleum, machines, 
clothing, paper, ice cream, beer, light bulbs, 
plastics, hotdogs, electronics, surgical instru- 
ments, toys, and a thousand and one other 
needs and fancies of modern man. 

Soft lights in homes and apartments show 
that millions of people are at ease. About 3 
million people live in just this small portion 
of New Jersey visible from my mountain van- 
tage point. Down there are the major cities: 
Newark, Jersey City, and Elizabeth, with 
their environs virtually blending into one 
complete city. 

Flashing lights, piercing abruptly through 
the steady glow, tell of New Jersey's trans- 
portation vitality. My binoculars pick up 
automobile and truck lights on the New 
Jersey Turnpike and the Garden State Park- 
way. The glasses find the blur of lighted 
windows on trains speeding to and from New- 
ark. With luck, I might see the lights of 
ships at Port Newark or the beams directing 
aircraft into a landing pattern at Newark 


Busy, vibrant, modern: those are three apt 
words for this panorama of New Jersey light. 
By midnight the valley will be settled into 
lesser, but always evident, brightness, like 
a giant fire banked against the night, ready 
for the stirring on the morrow. 

I turn from the valley and look into the 
darkness off to the west. There is the other 
side of New Jersey, the other facet of a State 
etched in light and shadow. The highlands 
roll off in that darkness, but in the night I 
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cannot see the forests, the lakes, the blue- 
ness of the distant hills. Sadly, because of 
the brightness of the New York horizon, too 
many people never even look to those hills, 
by day or by night. 

Daylight always brings frenetic action to 
most of New Jersey; I never cease to marvel 
at the volume of traffic flowing across New 
Jersey roads before 7 a.m. 

Those heavily used roads are indicators or 
prosperity and economic vigor, for those 
early morning travelers are the forerunners 
of a crowd heading for more than 2 million 
jobs within the State: industrialists and 
bankers, scientists and salesmen, technicians 
and mechanics, farmers and teachers, store 
clerks and laborers. Each day those mil- 
lions test the transportation web. Each day 
the web survives to face the certainty of an 
even busier tomorrow. 

Joining New Jersey's jobholders on the 
roads is a constant stream of visitors and 
passers-through. Set exactly between New 
York and Philadelphia, all of New Jersey is 
far closer to both of those two great cities 
than 75 percent of New York State is to New 
York City or 80 percent of Pennsylvania is 
to Philadelphia. Inevitably New Jersey has 
become a State in transition. 

The advantages of having big neighbors, 
with big pocketbooks, are evident. Those 
neighbors are the basic reason why New Jer- 
sey is the seventh largest State in industrial 
production—despite its rank as the fifth 
smallest State. 

Enough of New York and Philadelphia. 
New Jersey for all its fine location might 
well have remained a farmland, meekly sup- 
plying the gargantuan appetites of its city 
cousins. The fact that the State has become 
industrial instead, gives eloquent testimony 
to the attractions that the State has held for 
ever-changing industry. This is a matter 
of solid history: 75 years ago New Jersey 
ranked sixth in industrial production; today 
it has slipped only one notch despite the 
tremendous industrial growth of all of the 
United States. 

However, New Jersey is considerably more 
than crowded highways and booming fac- 
tories. This year, as the State celebrates the 
300th anniversey of the granting of its “New 
Jersey” name in 1664, strenuous efforts are 
being made to let millions of visitors in on 
the secrets of New Jersey’s other charms. 
While most visitors this year will move 
quickly across State to see the New York 
World's Fair, hundreds of thousands will 
tarry, perchance to see a New Jersey entirely 
different from their preconceived notions. 

The fabled Jersey Shore, as usual, this 
year will entice some 15 to 20 million visitors 
to leave close to $2 billion on establishments 
within sound of the ocean’s roar. Tourism 
is big business in more than 50 seaside towns 
strung along 127 miles of ocean front be- 
tween Sandy Hook and Cape May. Tourism 
might even be New Jersey's biggest “indus- 
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Atlantic City is ever alive, but that notable 
resort city will throb with more than cus- 
tomary activity during the last week in Au- 
gust. Then the Democratic National Con- 
vention will bring its marching bands, 
speechmakers, banner wavers, carefully 
planned spontaneous demonstrations—and 
its nominators—to Convention Hall. 

That Democratic conclave is probably the 
greatest challenge that any city has ever 
faced in preparing to entertain a national 
political convention. Atlantic City, with a 
permanent population of only 60,000 people, 
is the smallest location ever chosen for a 
presidential nominating session. More to 
the point, even under normal circumstances 
a vacant room in Atlantic City in August is 
about as rare as a snowstorm in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Atlantic City will find room; it always does. 
Conventions and Atlantic City go hand in 
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hand—winter, spring, summer or fall. As 
many as 30,000 conventioners at one time 
stream over Atlantic City’s causeways to 
weigh the problems of their special interests. 
Businessmen, labor leaders, scientists, teach- 
ers, service club members, and sociologists 
follow one another in continuing rounds. 
The American of top rank who hasn't been 
to at least one convention in Atlantic City 
must be reckoned as a dedicated nonjoiner. 

Out the politicians will go, and the last 
hurrah will scarcely be stilled before a new 
and considerably different gathering of hope- 
fuls moves into Convention Hall. These will 
be the beautiful young women who would 
rather be Miss America than President. Only 
one can be either, but judges unabashedly 
will make their annual selection of the pret- 
tiest and Miss America of 1965 will be off on 
her travels to prove to the rest of the land 
that the choice was wise. 

Undoubtedly many in the vast television 
audiences watching the Democratic conven- 
tion and the Miss America pageant will wish 
for more intimate knowledge of New Jersey, 
for assuredly some soon will join the approxi- 
mately 3,000 new people who each week set- 
tle permanently within the State. Not 
everyone is going West, by any means. 

Some of those 3,000 weekly new inhabit- 
ants are born here and can’t do anything 
about it, but most come here by choice— 
either theirs or that of the top management 
of companies which relocate or bulld new 
factories in New Jersey. 

Since 1940 the State has gained very close 
to 21% million new residents. The population 
in 1940 was 4,160,000; an estimated 6,600,- 
000 people live here in mid-1964. Put it an- 
other way: for every eight people who lived 
in New Jersey in 1940, five additional people 
have come to stay. They've come to stay, 
basically, because this is where they can 
work, whether they be scientists or mechan- 
ics, bankers or assembly line workers. 

Coupled wtih New Jersey's prime location 
are enduring traditions of industry—plus an 
ability to keep abreast of changing national 
and world needs. 

Normally we see the business world as 
the shiniest and newest and glossiest, but an 
overlooked asset of any company or any 
State is the depth of its roots. Consider, 
therefore, the industrial traditions of New 
Jersey, as so many of the State’s industries 
are doing in this tercentenary year. 

Iron manufacturing began in the Province 
of New Jersey in 1674 and the State's iron 
forges were a powerful aid to General Wash- 
ington's troops. America’s first successful 
glass manufactory was opened in Salem 
County in 1739. The first steam engine in 
the New World was smuggled out of Eng- 
land and into New Jersey in 1753. John 
Fitch ran America’s first steamboat on the 
Delaware River between New Jersey ports 
and Philadelphia in 1786. John Stevens of 
Hoboken built this country’s first steam lo- 
comotive in 1825. 

Seth Boyden of Newark made both the 
first patent leather and the first malleable 
iron ever turned out in the United States. 
Thomas Edison used his Menlo Park labora- 
tory—the first genuine research facility in 
this hemisphere—to perfect the incandescent 
lamp, the phonograph and the forerunners 
of both modern movies and modern elec- 
tronics tubes. The world’s first two plastics 
materials, celluloid and bakelite, both dis- 
covered in neighboring States, were quick- 
ly brought to New Jersey for manufacture. 

That's an historical sampling to set a 
mood, but lest this industrial heritage all 
seem in the far distant past, New Jersey is 
also the State which produced the first vita- 
min B,, the first synthesized vitamin Ba, 
the first synthetic vitamin A, the first tran- 
sistors, the first streptomycin, the first tran- 
quilizers, the first solar battery. The first 
roller bearings were made in the State by 
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John Wesley Hyatt—and both Tiros and 
Telestar are among New Jersey contributions 
to the space age. 

Equally impressive are companies with 
long records of activity in New Jersey. The 
One Hundred Year Association has more 
than 60 members with records of at least 100 
years of activity within the State. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. (now a 
part of Harrisburg Steel) has been oper- 
ating continuously in New Jersey since 1742. 
P. Ballantine & Sons have been brewing in 
Newark since 1840. Colgate's and Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Steel Co. both moved to Jer- 
sey City in 1847. Esterbrook has been mak- 
ing pens in Camden since 1858, J. Wiss has 
been making shears and scissors in Newark 
since 1848, Singer Sewing Machine Co. built 
a plant capable of employing 3,000 people at 
Elizabeth in 1873. 

Campbell Soup Co. began in Camden in 
1869. Johnson & Johnson bandages and ad- 
hesives have been flowing from New Bruns- 
wick since 1875, the same year that Standard 
Oil opened its first major refinery at Ba- 
yonne. Celluloid was first manufactured in 
Newark in 1873 and commercial production 
of bakelite began at Perth Amboy in 1910. 
John A. Roebling (now part of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron) began operations at Trenton in 
1849. Lenox china was first made in Tren- 
ton in 1889. 

Applejack has been produced persistently 
since 1780 (except during prohibition) by 
Laird & Co. in Monmouth County. Rubber 
has been made in Trenton since the 1850's 
and major glass factories in southern New 
Jersey have definite ties linking them to 
plants started as early as 1806. General 
Electric has been in the State since 1902, 
Worthington Corp. since 1904, New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. since 1899, Ford since 
1918, and General Motors was founded in 
New Jersey in 1908. RCA came to the State 
in 1929, and its major coup in a rise to 
greatness was the purchase that year of the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., whose history 
in Camden traced to 1896. 

That historical base has no particular pat- 
tern—and there is New Jersey's strength, 
both in past and present. New Jersey's early 
industrialists quickly made iron, glass, rub- 
ber, leather, machinery, paper, and beer. 
They still do. When paints, plastics, elec- 
trical items, chemicals, gasoline, roller bear- 
ings, instruments, electronics, and space age 
components became part of the industrial 
economy, New Jersey offered attractions for 
good beginnings. Variety is the State’s in- 
dustrial secret. 

There is another side of New Jersey indus- 
try which runs counter to established no- 
tions: the fiction that business must be 
“big” to succeed in America. Only about 
100 of the State’s 14,000 industrial plants 
employ more than 1,000 people. New Jersey 
industry demonstrates the virtues of small- 
ness for its average industrial concern em- 
ploys only about 65 people. That's a switch, 
and while it doesn’t have the drama of giant 
steel mills or sprawling airplane factories, it 
is intriguing. 

One prime advantage of small industry 
might not be quickly apparent. Here it is: 
you want a wheel, a gear, a specialized bit of 
hose, an odd type of washer, a unique piece 
of glass tubing for a research experiment? 
You want it, and right now. Nearby in New 
Jersey there is bound to be someone who can 
produce to order—and quickly. Sometimes 
8 or 10 small neighborly companies, feeding 
to one another and off one another, combine 
to produce one item that is finally bought by 
a consumer. 

Despite the smallness, latest studies show 
that 83 of the Nation's 100 largest industries 
have at least one location in New Jersey; 
many also have either their main research 
facilities or their headquarters (or both) 
within the State. “Blue chip” establish- 
ments relying heavy on New Jersey include 
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such as RCA, Raybestos-Manhattan, Foster 
Wheeler, Johnson & Johnson, I.T. & T., Allied 
Chemical, United States Rubber, American 
Cyanamid, Warner-Lambert, Union Carbide 
& Chemical, Ciba, De Laval, and Engelhard, to 
drop only a few “big names.” 

The meshing of a relatively few large con- 
cerns with thousands of small, specialized 
producers adds up to some startling outputs. 
New Jersey’s ability to produce is vividly 
underscored by a listing of the State’s na- 
tional rank in major categories: 

First in chemicals. 

Third in both instruments and apparel. 

Fifth in electrical machinery. 

Sixth in food, rubber, and in stone, clay, 
and glass products. 

Seventh in fabricated metals, printing and 
publishing, textiles, and pulp and paper 
products. 

Eighth in petroleum products. 

Ninth in transportation equipment, ma- 
chinery, and miscellaneous manufactures. 

Surely no visitor has to be told that New 
Jersey is an industrial State; scenes viewed 
through the automobile windshields tell 
that—sometimes too vividly. The other por- 
tions of New Jersey's personality, the beauty 
part and the history part, have proved to be 
pleasant surprises to most of the hundreds 
of thousands who have come to stay in the 
past few years. 

Most new arrivals expect so little from New 
Jersey; its reputation as the most densely 
populated State in the Union suggests little 
in the way of an image of attractive sur- 
roundings. 

I hear visitors say, “It amazed me to see 
how green the State is from the air,” or “We 
knew it was a good place for work, but we 
didn’t realize there was still so much open 
country here.” This viewpoint is important, 
for all of the State’s industrial advantages 
could be tossed away if employees didn't like 
New Jersey or if bright young scientists and 
engineers failed to find an opportunity for 
pleasant living. 

This need to stress the after-work side of 
life came home forcibly to me recently when 
a New Jersey utility asked me to write a 
movie script. The company president out- 
lined his hopes for the movie—that it would 
show the availability of water, the skills of 
workers, the splendid transportation net- 
work, and the other usual assets which indus- 
tries seek anywhere. Then he added: 

“We must work in some of New Jersey’s 
beauty and history too. I would like the 
wives of industrial leaders and potential em- 
ployees to see this movie and say, ‘I believe 
I'll like it there.“ Don’t forget that wives 
have influence—and that they care about 
their surroundings.” 

To understand this, recognize that there 
really are two Jerseys, each with its own 
scenic and natural attributes. 

Northern New Jersey is hilly, even moun- 
tainous in the extreme northwest. Hardwood 
forests cover the hilltops; it comes always as 
a surprise to learn that the northern part 
of the State still contains more than a mil- 
lion acres of hardwood forests despite the re- 
lentless march of urbanization. Lakes fill 
glacier-gouged pockets in those hills. 
Streams originating in the mountains tumble 
swiftly downward, stopped only occasionally 
by reservoirs already in place or being built 
to conserve precious water. Two new reser- 
voirs are beginning to fill this summer to 
help satiate growing personal and industrial 
thirsts. 

Not all streams in this northern region race 
pell-mell to the sea. The Passaic and Rari- 
tan Rivers, largest of the inland waterways, 
eventually become wide and placid, and both 
are so attractive to industry that their banks 
are jammed with papermills, chemicals 
plants, rubber factories, textile dyeing plants 
and similar industries whose existence de- 
pends most on the availability of water. 
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Southern New Jersey, in contrast, is flat- 
land. Here the forest growth is not hard- 
wood, but pine trees—1,300,000 acres of pines, 
indeed. The western rim of the area is rich 
vegetable and fruit land. Tomatoes stream 
into the big canneries in Camden, Bridge- 
ton, Salem, and elsewhere; vegetables go 
either to the markets in the nearby cities 
or to Seabrook Farms in Cumberland County, 
which claims to be the largest operation in 
the Nation to combine both growing and 
freezing. Tomatoes and vegetables are big 
business in the State. New Jersey, fifth 
smallest in size, is third in tomatoes grown 
for processing and fourth in vegetables har- 
vested for canning or freezing. Agriculture 
is intense: New Jersey ranks first in gross 
farm income per acre. 

New Jersey’s prize natural attraction, 
nevertheless, is the Jersey shore, stretching 
127 miles from Sandy Hook to Cape May. 
This is a decided extra,“ for passing gener- 
ations have established as many varied re- 
sorts along this strip of coast as there are 
varied desires, Major seaside cities—Atlantic 
City, Asbury Park, Wildwood—cater to lovers 
of boardwalk brightness. Those who seek 
quieter pleasures frequent such places as Sea 
Girt, Surf City, Ocean City, Avalon or Cape 
May. 

New Jersey is moving rapidly to preserve 
some of those natural assets. Four years 
ago State voters overwhelmingly approved 
a $60 million “Green Acres” bond issue to 
permit the purchase and preservation of 
open space. Significantly, industry and bus- 
iness heartily backed the bond issue, lending 
skilled advertising and public relations per- 
sonnel to the campaign and backing it with 
approvals in their company publications 
and/or public advertising. 

This year industry and business have also 
given solid support to New Jersey’s tercen- 
tenary observance. Widespread historical 
enthusiasm has stimulated people in all 
walks of life to commemorate the 300th an- 
niversary of the year (1664) in which the 
name “New Jersey” was bestowed upon the 
real estate between the Hudson and Delaware 
Rivers, 

History is everywhere in the State. After 
all, both the Dutch and Swedes settled New 
Jersey long before the English made perma- 
nent settlement in 1664. Hundreds of pre- 
Revolutionary War homes can be found. Rev- 
olutionary War shrines are numerous; Gen- 
eral Washington spent three of the first four 
winters of the war in New Jersey and fought 
five major battles within the State. The Bat- 
tle of Trenton is a vivid chapter in American 
history; memory of the viciously cruel winter 
of 1779-80 at Morristown is kept alive in 
Washington’s headquarters there. That Mor- 
ristown headquarters became the country’s 
first national historical park in 1933, and a 
half million people visit annually to learn 
the story of this crucial landmark in Ameri- 
can freedom. 

Neither history nor beauty show up in com- 
pany balance sheets. There is no way to 
measure the value of New Jersey’s unequaled 
display of cherry blossoms in Newark’s Branch 
Brook Park, where nearly 5,000 Japanese 
cherry trees bloom every April. There is no 
way of ascertaining the worth of the dogwood 
flowers that whiten the northern hills in 
May or the peach blossoms which turn much 
of southern New Jersey pink in the spring. 
No one can record in a ledger the value of the 
State's autumnal display when foliage in the 
hardwood forests becomes red and golden. 

All urban States recognize the desperate 
need to keep industrialization and home de- 
velopment within reasonable bounds. The 
threat of what Sociologist Jean Gottmann 
has called megalopolis hangs over the East, 
but despite predictions that the area from 
Boston to Baltimore will become one giant 
city—with New Jersey in the middle—this 
State between New York and Philadelphia 
seeks to keep as much landscape as possible 
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green. Paradoxically, industry in its growth 
is also a factor in maintaining a wide-open 
look. 

One dramatic development within New Jer- 
sey since World War II has been a continu- 
ing move to the country by business and 
industry. Once the very word industry was 
anathema to towns in the suburbs, and the 
slightest thought of factories struck rural 
residents as a fate to be shunned. 

Who pioneered or what triggered the move 
to the country is a matter of debate, but I 
recall vividly that CIBA Pharmaceutical Co.'s 
decision during the mid-thirties to build a 
manufacturing plant in suburban Summit 
was not greeted with joy. CIBA erected five 
neat buildings, landscaped them better than 
any of the yards of neighbors, and won 
friends, for industry in general as well as for 
itself. 

Since 1945 hundreds of companies have 
edged into once-suburban or rural communi- 
ties. They have brought industry’s “long, 
low look” to the hills to the north and into 
the garden areas of the south. One of the 
foremost in leading the way has been John- 
son & Johnson, whose manufacturing and re- 
search facilities in several locations near New 
Brunswick are a virtual laboratory on how 
industry can build in the country and still 
be a joy to behold. 

There still are New Jersey communities 
which prefer to stand aloof from any kind of 
commercial establishments, but scores of 
towns openly court industry, setting aside in- 
dustrial parks and sending forth four-color 
inyitations. It is no secret that town fathers 
hope industry will help pay local taxes—and 
they will. Equally, however, industry has 
proved that it can be as attractive to the 
eye as it is to the town budget. 

More than anything else, every New Jersey 
town wooing industry hopes that one of the 
constantly increasing numbers of research 
laboratories might settle within their borders. 

I once heard an industrialist say: “Towns 
really want an industry whose raw materials 
are brought in once a month in a station 
wagon and whose completed products move 
out every day on the front seat of a Volks- 
wagen.“ Is there any better capsule summary 
of a research laboratory? 

The station wagon and the Volkswagen 
sound attractive, and New Jersey has far 
more than its share of research facilities. 
The State has about 650 laboratories which 
sample and test everything from mattresses 
to space foods. One survey showed New 
Jersey researchers to be experimenting in 
700 different areas of inquiry. 

Exact statistics are difficult to come by in 
research, for much work in laboratories every- 
where is highly secret, but New Jersey must 
rank among the top two or three States in 
the number and diversity of research facili- 
ties. About 10 percent of all U.S. research 
laboratories are within the State—and even 
more significant, a recent study indicated 
that 18 percent of all U.S. research scientists 
work within New Jersey. 

Because research and production go hand 
in hand, it follows that New Jersey’s types 
of research laboratories cover a wide spec- 
trum. Here scientists explore the secrets and 
uses of copper, platinum, rubber, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, electronics, rubber, plastics, 
and tile, to pick a few at random. They try 
to map a future through studies of cancer 
and the harnessing of thermonuclear reac- 
tors for peacetime uses. 

One cluster of researchers revolves around 
Princeton, only partially because of the good 
country air. Research is there because 
Princeton is the home of both Princeton 
University, with its brilliant graduate school 
reputation in mathematics, and the unique 
Institute for Advanced Study. Brains tend 
to gather together; private industry has come 
to teke advantage of Princeton’s recognized 
thinking force. 
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The Institute for Advanced Study is an 
academic retreat where professors hold no 
scheduled classes and where students take no 
examinations. Gifted scientists and philoso- 
phers have come from all parts of the world 
to concentrate in mathematics, astrophysics, 
history and philosophy. Physicist Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, one of the creators of 
the atom bomb, directs the institute, which 
he calls an intellectual hotel. 

To this hotel have come brilliant minds, 
notably those of the late Albert Einstein 
and famed mathematician Dr. Oswald Veblen 
(as well as Poet T. S. Eliot and Historian 
Arnold Toynbee). Founded in 1930 through 
a $5 million grant from the Bamberger fam- 
ily in Newark, the Institute for Advanced 
Study is an international center for intel- 
lectuals. 

Princeton University's faculty also is deeply 
occupied with research, particularly at the 
university's huge Forrestal Research Center 
near Route 1. There Prof. Lyman Spitzer 
and a team of researchers haye built—thanks 
to Atomic Energy Commission funds—a 
multimillion-dollar “Stellarator,” hopeful 
that their research on the fusing of hydrogen 
atoms may provide energy to solve the world's 
energy needs for more than a billion years. 
Others at Forrestal are working on theories 
of aerodynamics and on other studies of 
atoms. 

Industry understandably responds eagerly 
to this intellectual magnet. RCA's David 
Sarnoff Research Center is in Princeton, deep 
in exploration of such things as TV tape, 
atomic batteries and solar batteries to 
harness the sun’s power. Nearby, American 
Cyanamid has just opened what it calls “The 
largest and most modern industrial research 
farm in the world.” A few miles away in 
Plainsboro, 10 privately owned companies 
pursue cooperative research on peacetime 
uses of atomic energy. 

Rutgers, the State University, in New 
Brunswick, is a second obvious center for 
research. Just as electronics is the core 
for Princeton researchers, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals are prime objects of study 
in the Raritan valley surrounding Rutgers; 
within 10 miles of Rutgers is a tremendous 
concentration of these industries. Equally 
important, Rutgers scientists have pioneered 
studies in these fields—most notably Dr. Sel- 
man A. Waksman, discoverer of the anti- 
biotic streptomycin. The Institute for Mi- 
crobiology, built with royalties derived from 
streptomycin, stands on a hillside above the 
Raritan River, focal point for all research in 
the area, 

Research is elsewhere. One of the most 
vital research facilities in the world is the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in Murray Hill, 
built on a Union County slope in 1942. 
Studies there are founded in communica- 
tions, and particularly the telephone, but 
Bell scientists also have done much basic 
work in synthetic crystals. That Murray 
Hill laboratory also produced the transistor, 
unquestionably one of history’s great dis- 
coveries, which won the 1956 Nobel Prize 
in physics for the three-man team of per- 
fectors. Bell Laboratories in New Jersey also 
include major facilities in both Whippany 
and Holmdel. 

Closer to the “city,” although still hand- 
somely protected by a green “campus” from 
outside distractions, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp. has its research labora- 
tory in Nutley. ITT scientists are obviously 
concerned with studies of communication 
equipment; the firm’s 300-foot-tall micro- 
wave tower is a noted landmark in the area. 

Hilltop settings apparently stimulate 
thought processes. Allied Chemical Corp. 
has chosen a Morris County summit for its 
central research facility. The site was the 
former estate of Otto Kahn, international 
banker at the turn of the century; in placing 
its research buildings on the 150-acre loca- 
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tion, Allied has preserved the beauty of the 
sprawling estate. 

Equally, when the United States Rubber 
Co. sought a spot for its new research cen- 
ter, it chose what it calls a “wooded hillside 
overlooking the Ramapo Mountains” in 
Wayne Township. Although its basic rub- 
ber researches are an attraction to scientists, 
United States Rubber also carefully advises 
prospective employees that this is a “99-acre 
campus blooming with white dogwood in the 
spring and ablaze with red and gold in the 
Tall) E 

Less rhapsodic terms are used to describe 
another little-known New Jersey research in- 
stallation in southern New Jersey, near At- 
lantic City, the National Aviation Facilities 
Experimental Center, established at Pomona 
in 1958. NAFEC has spent, or has contract- 
ed to spend more than $100 million to de- 
velop the former Atlantic City Naval Air 
Station into one of the world’s centers of 
aviation research. 

NAFEC researchers study all phases of avi- 
ation—radar warning systems, pilot fatigue, 
air patterns, ground-to-air communications, 
“blind” flying, effects of extreme weather 
conditions. One unusual side of the center’s 
research is a huge room where air patterns 
for any airport in the world or any imagina- 
ble flight condition can be simulated. “Pi- 
lots” (actually trained women who generally 
have never flown any kind of aircraft except 
kites) follow orders from a tower.“ In their 
work they have landed“ their “planes” at 
airports from Berlin to LaGuardia Field in 
New York City. They also have had “air 
collisions” that would be horrendous if they 
weren't mere paper errors. 

New Jersey research, therefore, extends 
through nearly all phases of man’s life on 
ground and into the wild blue yonder. 

Not long ago the wild blue yonder was 
enough; now man travels far into space, and 
will go on to the moon, if possible. This 
hasn't caught New Jersey napping. RCA's 
Tiros and A.T. & T.’s Telstar were both fully 
developed in New Jersey. Rockets for the 
X-15 planes that flirt constantly with outer 
space are made by Reaction Motors in Den- 
ville. 

Precision electronics are one major key to 
Space successes, of course, and shrewd esti- 
mates indicate that research in and manu- 
facture of precision electronics materials 
contribute something more than a billion 
dollars annually to New Jersey’s economy. 
This “billion dollar baby,” as one newspaper- 
man has dubbed it, is almost completely a 
matter of the past 15 years, an industry 
which makes analog computers, instruments, 
data transmitters, space-to-earth communi- 
cators, and a variety of other things needed 
beyond the earth’s influence. 

Thus, New Jersey is up to the minute— 
and a little bit beyond—but much of the 
time it probably is viewed by outsiders as a 
State of confusion. That’s understandable. 
How can anyone really comprehend a State 
of such tremendous variety? Few people, 
even in New Jersey, truly understand the 
many faces of New Jersey—the varied topog- 
raphy, the surprisingly large vegetable fields 
of southern New Jersey and the broad acres 
of northern New Jersey hardwood forest; 
the tremendous range of products turned out 
by industry and the wide gamut of research 
studies. 

Even most New Jersey industrialists, I 
know, have only modest knowledge of the 
contrasts. Casual visitation of varied in- 
dustrial areas demonstrates the differences. 

Trenton, with its rubber plants, steel ca- 
bles, pumps and compressors, hardware and 
fine tableware, is completely different from 
Camden, where the making of electronic ma- 
terials, oceangoing ships, canned soup and 
pen points is carried on within sight of one 
another. Newark, a city with some 300 dif- 
ferent industrial classifications, more than 
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any same-sized city in the country, turns out 
paints, leather, fine gold jewelry, machinery, 
electrical products, chemicals, apparel, light 
bulbs, beer and hundreds more items. 

Middlesex County is home to major phar- 
maceutical houses, but it also contains three 
copper refineries whose combined refining ca- 
pacities equal 28 percent of all capacity in 
the United States and a factory which each 
year produces 8 million pounds of sweet 
snuff. Bergen County makes chemicals, pa- 
per, and instruments, but its most unusual 
plant is probably the Ford assembly plant 
in the once sleepy town of Mahwah near the 
New York State border. Ford chose Mahwah 
in 1954 as the site for its largest assembly 
plant; today its line can produce more than 
one truck or automobile every minute of 
the day. 

Across State, highly rural Warren County 
on the Delaware River is the home of both 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., makers of jackham- 
mers and other compression equipment, and 
the John L. Riegel paper plant. Riegel has 
spread to several out-of-State locations since 
its founding 101 years ago, but its heart re- 
mains beside the beautiful Delaware River; 
some 1,700 employees make more than 600 
kinds of paper there. 

Down along the Delaware River, directly 
opposite Wilmington, Del., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours has developed in Deepwater one of 
the largest general chemical plants in the 
Western Hemisphere. Du Pont began work 
on that New Jersey site in 1917 and had 
risked $43 million in 10 years without a 
nickel's profit. Stockholders became con- 
vinced that Deepwater was just a bottomless 
pit to swallow Du Pont dollars. The upturn 
came in 1927; Deepwater today means a thriv- 
ing part of Du Pont. 

Inland and eastward a few miles from 
Deepwater, a Cumberland County triangle 
based on the cities of Bridgeton, Vineland, 
and Millville, produces one of the world’s 
largest tonnages of glass. The Owens-Ili- 
nois factory in Bridgeton is the third largest 
glass plant in the world. Machines spew 
forth bottles by the thousands every hour; 
each spring and summer enough beer bottles 
are produced in Cumberland County to make 
a visitor marvel at the world’s evident thirst. 

Glass is a longtime thing in southern New 
Jersey, of course, but the rest of the region 
between Deepwater and Atlantic City has 
witnessed a mushrooming industrial growth 
since World War II. The wide open spaces 
of southern New Jersey are being sought by 
industries eager for some of the good things 
in life—particularly water, space, and a place 
to park the car. 

One example of a newcomer to southern 
New Jersey is the Lenox china factory in 
Pomona, close to both Atlantic City and the 
National Aviations Facility Experimental 
Center. Lenox began making fine china in 
Trenton in 1889 and made the first Ameri- 
can china ever used in the White House 
(bought in 1917 by President Woodrow Wil- 
son, a former Governor of New Jersey). The 
Pomona plant was built in 1954 to speed pro- 
duction; eventually all Lenox manufacture 
will be centered there. 

The common denominator for all of this is 
transportation, for the ability to move peo- 
ple and things rapidly always has been New 
Jersey’s main forte. 

Actually, New Jersey has mighty little in 
the way of natural resources—some iron, 
some zinc, good clay and glass sand. Every- 
thing else has to be brought to the State’s 
factories; transportation is the great 
equalizer. 

Water is the elementary link with raw 
material suppliers. Docks just out into the 
Hudson River at Jersey City, Hoboken, Wee- 
hawken and Edgewater. Port Newark, one 
of the elements in the Port of New York 
Authority, has zoomed upward in importance 
until now it accounts for 20 percent of all 
the shipping in the port of New York (com- 
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pared with only 8 percent in 1955). An 
important factor has been the recent open- 
ing of a twin facility, Port Elizabeth, beside 
older Port Newark. Oceangoing ships travel 
high up the Delaware to supply Camden and 
petroleum refineries at Paulsboro and West- 
ville. Something like $150 million worth of 
annual cargo passes annually through New 
Jersey ports along the Delaware. 

Completely unsung is the Arthur Kill, a 
brackish ‘strait between Staten Island and 
the New Jersey counties of Middlesex and 
Union. No one frets about possible disorder 
or closing of the Arthur Kill; it’s enough to 
worry about the Panama Canal, Yet the 
Arthur Kill each year brings in so much 
copper ore to the refineries at Perth Amboy 
and Carteret, so much crude oil to the petro- 
leum refineries at Sewaren and Linden, and 
so many raw materials to the chemical plants 
along the way, that the total annual Arthur 
Kill tonnage is generally about twice the 
total of the Panama Canal. 

Trucks and railroads dominate the land, 
Traffic in New Jersey’s industrial corridor 
probably is not surpassed anywhere, not even 
on the Los Angeles freeways. The New Jer- 
sey Turnpike alone carries as many as 1,200,- 
000 vehicles every week, and between New 
Brunswick and Jersey City runs what many 
consider to be the heaviest concentration of 
rail traffic anywhere in the world. 

Newark is the hub of New Jersey and its 
industrial diversity is a bellwether for the 
rest of the State. Each day more than a half 
million jobholders pour into the city, swell- 
ing the normal full-time population of 400,- 
000 to nearly a million people during work- 
ing hours. 

About two-thirds of all private funds with- 
in the State are controlled by Newark in- 
surance companies and banks. This financial 
leadership is a matter of both history and 
the present. The State’s oldest bank (Na- 
tional Newark & Essex) was founded in 1804, 
and when six State banks were established 
in 1812, one was in Newark and another in 
neighboring Elizabeth. They are still in 
existence, as the National State Bank of 
Newark and the National State Bank of 
Elizabeth. The State's three top banks, in 
assets, are all located in Newark, led by 
Fidelity Union, National State and Howard 
Savings, all with assets near the $600 million 
mark. 

However, Newark bankers—along with most 
bankers in the State's top cities—chafe 
under restrictions which they claim seriously 
hamper banking growth. They point out 
that although New Jersey is eighth in popula- 
tion and seventh in industrial production, 
the State's largest bank ranks only 69th 
among U.S. banking firms. Major bankers 
therefore are seeking changes in bank- 
ing laws to permit expansion into neigh- 
boring counties, creating banks with assets 
sufficient to be competitive with large banks 
in New York and Philadelphia. 

Despite its jobs and financial leadership, 
urban problems beset Newark, just as they do 
all cities laid out in the rambling fashion of 
colonial days. Newark will celebrate in 1966 
the 300th anniversary of its founding, pleased 
that after three centuries the city is being 
born again. More than a billion dollars in 
public and private funds have been com- 
mitted since 1955 to help build a “new” 
Newark out of a city that has been slowly 
collapsing. 

If one beginning for the “new” Newark 
could be found, it would be in the decision 
made 9 years ago by Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co. to “stay in the city.” Mutual 
Benefit was founded in Newark in 1845, but 
when its assets moved upward well over the 
billion dollar mark about a decade ago, the 
old company looked for new quarters. It 
considered briefly a suburban location, then 
announced in 1955 that it would not desert 
its place of birth. The decision to stay filled 
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Newark with joy, for a solid vote of con- 
fidence had been cast. 

Construction by Mutual Benefit of a 
handsome, white-faced $10 million tower 
on Broad Street, facing Washington Park (a 
village “commons” in colonial days), sparked 
@ Newark revival. Prudential Insurance Co., 
also Newark-born in 1875, has built a new 
home Office on Broad Street, thus signifying 
that Newark will continue as headquarters 
for the Nation’s second largest insurance 
company. 

Newark is stirring. Refurbishing of New- 
ark Airport, the doubling of facilities at Port 
Newark, the construction of high-rise apart- 
ment houses, plans for low-income housing, 
cisions by other industries and businesses to 
the building of new hotel facilities and de- 
improve their city locations are all part of 
the picture. Rutgers University and Newark 
College of Engineering are in the beginning 
of a massive State-financed building pro- 
gram, to add great cultural dimension to a 
city already rich through Newark museum 
and Newark public library, both nationally 
acclaimed for excellence. 

The stirrings within Newark and other 
New Jersey cities are impressive evidence 
both that cities are aware of their difficulties 
and that they are doing something about 
them. Nevertheless, future growth must be 
outward from the cities. 

New Jersey has ample room for growth even 
on the very fringe of crowded areas. With- 
in full view of both the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York City and the skyscrapers of 
Newark are the so-called “meadows.” These 
are the much-maligned marshlands of north- 
eastern New Jersey that are unimpressive 
sights through automobile windshields. 

Legend concerning the “dangers” of build- 
ing on the meadows are widespread. Visiting 
journalists often write tales of the “shaky 
earth” and the “bottomless” mud of the 
meadows. Even casual inspection ought to 
dispel such fancies; if nothing else, the tre- 
mendous electrical generating stations that 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. has built 
at Bergen, Kearny, and Sewaren are proof 
that any size building can safely be built on 
the marshland. 

The meadows haye not been built up thus 
far for the simplest of reasons: good upland 
has been available for development at prices 
less than the cost of fill and piling for 
meadowland construction, The price dif- 
ferential has leveled off; building is picking 
up pace in the marshlands. There are still 
problems, particularly the need for inter- 
community regional planning, but one of 
the dramatic stories of New Jersey is devel- 
oping in those once-scorned Jersey meadows. 

Equally, the million-plus acres of pine 
woodlands in southern New Jersey offer a 
splendid chance for wise development. Here 
is a region within less than an hour’s drive 
from Philadelphia and not more than 2 
hours’ run from New York. In many 
stretches, the pineland is less developed than 
it was a century ago, for the large iron and 
glass empires of the 19th century are but 
memories. 

Few urban States have such golden oppor- 
tunity for planning as New Jersey has in 
those pine “barrens” (as they are generally 
called). The woodlands spread over parts 
of eight counties and through dozens of 
communities, which hampers regional plan- 
ning, but this is a rich territory for the fu- 
ture if industry, conservationists, State and 
local municipalities cooperate. 

So, New Jersey pauses in its 300th year to 
acknowledge its historical heritage and to 
ponder the means of preserving some of its 
natural beauty, but there is no time to pause 
overly long. The State is much too busy 
for that: the wonderful sound of buyers is 
still heard over the land. 

There is time for a balancing of the ledger. 
New Jersey’s assets are genuine: a long his- 
tory, an unrivaled location, a long-standing 
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pool of skilled workers, a tradition of varied 
manufacture that goes back to the early 
years of the 19th century, an awareness of 
the importance of research that began with 
Thomas Edison and has been fostered ever 
since. 

More than anything else, New Jersey has 
an uncanny ability to adapt itself to the 
times. When the 19th century world needed 
iron, New Jersey made iron. Now that the 
world cries for chemicals and electronics 
equipment, New Jersey makes those. The 
soaring into space found the State’s indus- 
trialists and technicians ready. 

It is about this simple: when a little fel- 
low plays on a big boy’s playground, his sur- 
vival depends on swiftness and constant 
agility. That’s New Jersey, small in size but 
easily competing in the big leagues of busi- 
ness and industry. 


“LET GOD ENTER THE CASE” 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Hacan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, July 23, 1964, an excellent 
editorial appeared in the Millen News 
entitled “Let God Enter the Case.” It 
is a timely and important article and it 
is my hope that all my colleagues will 
make an effort to read it. For this rea- 
son I would like to have this editorial 
inserted in the RECORD. 

{From the Millen (Ga.) News, July 23, 1964] 
LET Gop ENTER THE CASE 


If we were a veteran Pharaoh, or a modern 
day king of Europe or even the President of 
the United States we would use all the influ- 
ence at our command to cause a moratorium 
of 1 week in the dissemination of news to the 
world insofar as it pertains to murder, arson, 
riots, or any civil disorders of any nature. 

The desire of news media to get the biggest 
and ugliest news story of the moment is do- 
ing this country a great disservice and will 
eventually cause a revolution, if it is not re- 
strained. Freedom of communication does 
not give license to destroy a nation. 

As soon as we secure the cooperation of the 
news media on the moratorium, we would ask 
all Christian people and all who would, to 
attend the church of their choice, at least 
once daily for the duration and then let God 
enter the case not as a prosecuting attorney 
but as the only one that can really solve the 
problems of the present age. 

We believe this 1 week of prayer and the 
good news that America is on its knees would 
go further than anything that could be done 
to bring saneness to our people and an 
awareness of the presence of God and His 
ability to assist us in these trying moments. 

God forbid that the present binge shall 
continue until the general election this year. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A GREAT 
WHITE FLEET TO ASSIST UNDER- 
DEVELOPED AREAS OF THE 
WORLD 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

ALBERT). Under previous order of the 

House, the gentleman from New York 

7 5 HALPERN] is recognized for 15 min- 

utes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to draw the attention 
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of the House to my proposed legislation 
for the establishment of a great White 
Fleet to tender assistance to under- 
developed areas of the world. 

This is not a new concept. The idea 
was conceived in 1959 by Navy Comdr. 
Frank Manson and immediately won 
widespread support. Leaders from all 
walks of life acclaimed the venture and 
lent enthusiastic backing. Resolutions 
were introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

In my estimation the experience of 
Project Hope is a reliable and proven in- 
dicator that an imaginative scheme such 
as this can meet with success in address- 
ing itself to the overwhelming burdens 
of natural calamity and social and 
economic underdevelopment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold firmly to the 
opinion that this enterprise should not 
go undelivered. I would like to see a 
renewed and vigorous campaign in sup- 
port of the proposal. 

I was privileged to introduce an ap- 
propriate bill amending the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to provide for the 
establishment of a White Fleet designed 
to bring emergency assistance and tech- 
nical aid on a continuing basis to coastal 
areas of underdeveloped land. This 
measure is to be attached to section 601 
of the act relating to the encouragement 
of free enterprise and private participa- 
tion in the implementation of foreign as- 
sistance. 

As provided, the fleet shall consist of 
vessels presently mothballed in storage 
but suitable to reconditioning. Ships 
have an extraordinary versatility. Their 
use can be appropriated to a whole range 
of endeavor. 

The fleet will be further divided into 
task forces, each including a hospital 
ship. Other vessels will be used for trans- 
portation of clothing, medical supplies, 
and also food commodities released from 
U.S. surplus stock. 

It should be stressed that the legisla- 
tion provides for the cooperation and 
participation of private citizens and or- 
ganizations, philanthropic and otherwise. 
I envisage this as a dual venture. Over- 
all directional authority, of course, shall 
be vested with the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. It is necessary that 
the administration of this project be firm 
and that its operation does not conflict 
with the objectives of American foreign 
policy. At the same time, it should not 
duplicate, endanger, or undermine other 
programs in the general field of foreign 
assistance. 

I remember well when the Peace Corps 
was first mentioned, and during its legis- 
lative journey through the Congress, that 
a substantial body of opinion voiced skep- 
ticism. Today most of us can say with 
surety that the idea has proved its value 
and workability. There remains at the 
base a healthy idealism, but experience 
has shown that practical minds can ap- 
ply the substance which insures success. 

The concept of a White Fleet is not 
radically different. It proceeds from the 
elementary reckoning that the more for- 
tunate members of the international 
community can be motivated to help 
those who are less well off. This may be 
idealism. But let it not be said decades 
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from now that the rich nations could not 
find the practical wisdom to implement 
their good intent. Both the Peace Corps 
and the White Fleet idea are imagina- 
tive schemes, with an idealistic base, 
which nonetheless can be implemented 
in practical terms if we have but the will 
and the vision. 

In truth, intelligence and common- 
sense can find the means. The proposed 
White Fleet is not in substance a be- 
clouded bit of unrestrained idealism; it 
is, rather, a sure-footed and practical 
way to bring the scope of modern tech- 
nique and medical care to those who 
need it most. 

The ships will be staffed by technical 
experts in various fields, such as in sani- 
tation, public health, agriculture, and 
medicine, prepared to administer to basic 
needs of coastal inhabitants and relieve 
the ill effects of sudden disaster. 

In addition, surplus food commodities 
will be stored aboard and transported to 
people suffering from hunger because of 
crop failure and famine. Here in this 
country, because of self-sufficiency and 
even excess, it is difficult to conceive of 
the momentous fact that millions in this 
world are actually starving. To these 
people the complexities and wonders of 
industrialization are utterly unknown 
and perhaps even inapplicable. Their 
needs are basic and instrumental. The 
common satisfactions which we take for 
granted are the immensities of life to 
them. 

When I think of the productivity of 
the American farm, the various modern 
techniques, some of them quite simple, 
which have revolutionized our society 
and economy with startling speed, then 
I try to think how this application can 
be exported for the benefit of those stag- 
gering in a vicious cycle of deficiency. 
Through ships, knowledge and tech- 
nique can be brought to certain areas of 
the world where it is needed. 

To alleviate conditions of hunger, our 
surplus quantities should be released. 
We continue to face the harsh irony of 
American food overabundance and 
starvation abroad. Are we so enmeshed 
in the intricacies of Government regu- 
lation, so blinded by the problems of 
overproduction, and so sensitive to in- 
ternational politics and price mecha- 
nisms that this shocking contradiction is 
left to compound itself with each pass- 
ing year? The food that is steadily 
piling up in storage bins and warehouses 
does not do anybody any good. The Gov- 
ernment is expending millions of tax 
dollars annually to maintain these com- 
modities. The White Fleet will allow 
some of it to be diverted toward a jus- 
tified cause. 

The Nation has developed unsurpassed 
technical skills which, by way of ship, 
can be shared with the peoples of devel- 
oping countries who desperately need 
the basic ingredients, the simple and yet 
decisive learning, to increase their stand- 
ards of living. 

I believe that Americans from every 
field of endeavor will respond enthusias- 
tically to this challenge. It is not for 
those who seek material reward. This 
call is for those who want to labor for a 
cause that is humane and uplifting. I 
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think there are thousands of men and 
women in this country who want to play 
a meaningful part in alleviating the vast 
and ugly panorama of global want. 
What we must do is awaken their senses, 
channel their energy, and give them that 
opportunity to be of crucial service. 

Only a few days ago I read in the 
Washington Evening Star that the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health had developed 
and tested a single inoculation against 
three diseases: measles, smallpox, and 
yellow fever. The combined dose gave 
satisfactory evidence of antibody 
response against each disease upon test- 
ing in the Upper Volta and stretches of 
West Africa. A combined live virus vac- 
cine can protect for life without resort to 
boosters, an especially important factor 
in underdeveloped countries because 
teams do not have to return to remote 
villages after an initial visit. 

The point is that our modern medical 
developments can be applied to the in- 
habitants of underdeveloped areas. New 
methods of facilitating this application 
are constantly being achieved. The chal- 
lenge is in finding means whereby this 
Nation can expand the benefits of mod- 
ern knowledge. It is in our interest, as 
well as those we seek to help, to pursue 
all avenues of approach, 

One provision of my bill calls upon 
the President to utilize to the maximum 
extent foreign currency owned by the 
United States—so-called counterpart 
funds—in the normal, everyday opera- 
tions of the fleet. The Government is 
searching for useful means to utilize 
these moneys; my bill calls for their ex- 
penditure to every practicable extent. 
These currencies have accumulated pri- 
marily in developing nations where our 
foreign loans have been funneled. The 
White Fleet should have access to these 
funds so that the budgetary expense of 
the program remains as low as possible 
and there results only the slightest out- 
flow of dollars from the country. Here 
again, as in the case of our surplus food 
products, the White Fleet fills a void to 
some extent. The ironical and hereto- 
fore useless pileup of foreign currency, 
as exemplified in India, can be put to 
work. 

I understand that the British have 
taken a consistent interest in a proposed 
White Fleet of their own. A private 
committee has been established to mo- 
bilize resources. President Ayub Khan 
of Pakistan, attending the Common- 
wealth conference in London, spoke with 
enthusiasm about the project and said 
he would welcome a British White Fleet 
in promoting public health and hygiene 
in his own country. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the Congress 
act on my bill proposing this unique but 
effective instrument for enhancing in- 
ternational development and under- 
standing. We are a great nation of 
enormous comparative wealth and 
knowledge. I think it is a necessary step 
to pursue courses whereby this great 
fortune can be shared with those who 
are deprived and hungry. It is within 
our interest to see that the overwhelm- 
ing needs of the assembly of nations, 
some only emerging from colonialism, 
become a common concern to which we 
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address ourselves conscientiously and 
with purpose. If ever we are to succeed 
with others in helping to increase stand- 
ards of living in economically backward 
areas, we need imaginative programs 
such as a White Fleet that can mobilize 
American public support and render 
service quietly, effectively, and efficiently. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to discuss a matter of great ur- 
gency. My comments will be somewhat 
technical but I hope you will bear with 
me, because I believe that the importance 
of this matter will become obvious as I 
proceed. 

The world of American industrial re- 
lations is obviously an important one. 
But it is also a delicate and sensitive 
one. Every week, across the country, 
employers and unions are working out 
their codes of relationship—a code which 
in each case is represented by a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 

And the negotiations which produce 
those agreements rest upon a complex of 
understandings and assumptions which, 
although they do not enter into the 
agreements, very considerably affect the 
nature of the agreements entered into. 

Obviously, any serious intervention 
with these basic, underlying guideposts 
will necessarily shake, and maybe even 
shatter, the sensitive framework of rela- 
tionships built into the collective agree- 
ment. 

A 1960 trio of decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court relating to labor arbitra- 
tion represents just that kind of dan- 
gerous—and  unjustified—interference 
with the collective bargaining process. 

Known as the Warrior € Gulf tril- 
ogy—Warrior & Gulf Navigation Co. v. 
USW, 363 U.S. 574; USW v. American 
Mfg. Co., 363 U.S. 564; and USW v. En- 
terprise Wheel & Car Corp., 363 U.S. 
593—from the lead case in the group, 
the decisions upset and reverse the 
standard rule of arbitrability. This 
standard rule, recognizing that arbitra- 
tion is a deliberately chosen alternative 
to judicial litigation, permits judicial en- 
forcement of a demand to arbitrate only 
where the duty to arbitrate the particu- 
lar demand is clear. 

In the trilogy decisions, the Court held 
that arbitration demands, under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, must be en- 
forced by the courts unless the demands 
are specifically excluded from arbitra- 
tion by language in the agreement. 

Despite the strong protests against the 
Warrior and Gulf doctrine which im- 
mediately arose from lawyers, labor re- 
lations experts, and even arbitrators— 
Levitt, “The Supreme Court and Ar- 
bitration,” NYU 14th Annual Conference 
on Labor (1961) page 217 and the fol- 
lowing; Hays, “The Supreme Court and 
Labor Law,” 60 Columbia Law Review, 
901 (November 1960), note 46, Cornell 
Law Quarterly Review, page 336 and the 
following (winter, 1961); Wallen, “Re- 
cent Supreme Court Decisions on Arbi- 
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tration—An Arbitrator’s View,” 63 West 
Virginia Law Review, 295 (1961); Kagel, 
“Recent Supreme Court Decisions and 
the Arbitration Process,” Proceedings of 
the 14th Annual Meeting, National 
Academy of Arbitrators, 1961, page 1. 
See also, the report at pages A2 to A4 of 
BNA’s Daily Labor Report, reporting the 
February 8, 1963, meeting of the Nation- 
al Academy of Arbitrators—the Supreme 
Court has continued to apply, and even 
expand, this radical new rule. For in- 
stance, in March of this year, the Court 
in, Wiley & Sons v. Livingston, 376 U.S. 
543, ruled that even the procedural pre- 
conditions to arbitration, such as con- 
tractual time limits, must be decided by 
the arbitrator, and not the court. 

The labor law section of the American 
Bar Association has labeled this strange 
new doctrine “turnstile arbitration,” and 
has formally recommended that Con- 
gress reverse it by enactment of a modi- 
fication to section 301 of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947, 

I fully agree with the concern of the 
American Bar Association that these rev- 
olutionary decisions must be reversed. 
Accordingly, I am today introducing a 
bill to accomplish that purpose. This 
legislation will serve the public interest 
for the following reasons: 

First, the Court's decisions represent 
an unfair reversal of one of the basic 
principles upon which existing and fu- 
ture collective agreements are reached— 
the rule that the arbitration clause in a 
contract will be subject to normal, care- 
ful, judicial construction. 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of collec- 
tive agreements across the land—with 
arbitration clauses negotiated under the 
umbrella of that rule—were substantial- 
ly modified by the Warrior and Gulf de- 
cision. The parties to those agreements 
awoke one day to find themselves party 
to an arbitration agreement of a kind 
they had never intended to make. 

The sensitive balancing of rights and 
duties included in those collective agree- 
ments was summarily unbalanced by the 
Court’s action. No one will ever know 
the degree of damage to union-manage- 
ment relations which will flow from this 
upset. I believe that it is highly desir- 
able for Congress to undo that damage 
now. 

Second, I believe that the Warrior and 
Gulf rule represents a basic misconstruc- 
tion and distortion of congressional in- 
tent and constitutes a prime example of 
judicial legislation, 

The keystone of the questionable arch 
of logic by which the Court imputes con- 
gressional intent to create an “auto- 
matic” rule of arbitrability in labor dis- 
putes is the Court’s prior decision in the 
Lincoln Mills trilogy, 353 U.S. 448 (1957). 
In that earlier trilogy, the Court held 
that section 301(a) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorizes as follows: 

Federal courts to fashion a body of Fed- 
eral law for the enforcement of * * * col- 
lective-bargaining agreements and includes 
within that Federal law specific performance 
of promises to arbitrate grievances under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

. * . > * 

We conclude that the substantive law to 
apply in suits under section 301(a) is Fed- 
eral law which the courts must fashion from 
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the policy of our national labor laws. (Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's dissent, after cogently 
demonstrating that Congress had not the 
slightest intent to assign this legislative 
function to the Court, sharply questions the 
constitutional right of the Court to assume 
such a function. The questionable right 
of the Court to create a “labor-contract 
code” underscores the importance of con- 
stant congressional overseeing of the code's 
development.) 


Justice Frankfurter sharply chided his 
colleagues for this decision, which, he 
said, attributed to Congress “an occult 
intent.” And Law School Professor and 
Labor Law Expert Charles Gregory said 
of the decision: 


It is enough to make the legal profession 
hold onto their hats. 


In the Warrior cases, the Court 
fashioned its arbitrability rule by deter- 
mining that: 

The present Federal policy is to promote 
industrial stabilization through the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. A major factor 
in achieving industrial peace is the inclusion 
of a provision for arbitration of grievances 
in the collective bargaining agreement. 

Complete effectuation of the Federal policy 
is achieved when the agreement contains 
both an arbitration provision for all unre- 
solved grievances and an absolute prohibition 
of strikes, the arbitration agreement being 
the “quid pro quo” for the agreement not 
to strike. 


Neither in Lincoln Mills nor in the 
Warrior cases does the Court submit any 
proof of the intent of Congress to “favor” 
grievance arbitration other than (a) this 
vague statement in Lincoln Mills: 


To be sure, there is a great medley of ideas 
reflected in the hearings, reports, and de- 
bates on the act. Yet, to repeat, the entire 
tenor of the history indicates that the agree- 
ment to arbitrate grievance disputes was 
considered as quid pro quo of a no-strike 
agreement. 


And (b) the following statement in the 
majority opinion in the American Manu- 
facturing Co.: 

Section 203 0d) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, 61 Stat. 154, 29 U.S.C. 
§$173(d) states, “Final adjustment by a 
method agreed upon by the parties is hereby 
declared to be the desirable method for set- 
tlement of grievance disputes arising over 
the application or interpretation of an exist- 
ing collective-bargaining agreement * * * .” 
That policy can be effectuated only if the 
means chosen by the parties for settlement 
of their differences under a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement is given full play. 


Statement (a) is not supported by the 
legislative history of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—an exhaustive legislative history of 
section 301 relating to this subject is 
devastatingly appended to Justice Frank- 


1 The “quid pro quo” concept attributed by 
the majority opinion to Congress is actually 
the Court's own invention. Most Congress- 
men are sufficiently familiar with collective 
bargaining to know that the only considera- 
tion flowing to an employer in the usual 
collective-bargaining agreement is the no- 
strike clause. It is simply a distortion of 
fact to narrow the employer’s quid, from the 
entire basket of promises he makes, to the 
meager confines of the arbitration clause— 
a clause which many labor contracts do not 
contain. The distortion thus accomplished 
is tantamount to a holding that the monthly 
cash rental for a nine-room house is the 
quid pro quo for the use of the dining room. 
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furter’s dissent in Lincoln Mills. In 
any event, statements (a) and (b) even 
if valid, do not in any way lend support 
to the Court’s creation of this startling 
new doctrine of “automatic arbitra- 
bility” upon the alleged ground that it 
reflects congressional intent. Indeed, 
the language of section 203(d), quoted 
above, could more logically be construed 
as reflecting congressional intent that 
the courts should carefully scrutinize 
“the method of final adjustment agreed 
upon by the parties,” in order not to 
misapply their agreement. Such an in- 
terpretation would appear to be con- 
firmed by the following quotation from 
a House conference report which is im- 
portantly highlighted by Justice Douglas 
in Lincoln Mills: 

Once parties have made a collective-bar- 
gaining contract, the enforcement of that 
contract should be left to the usual processes 
of the law. 


Perhaps in recognition of the meager 
and “clairvoyant” nature of this estimate 
of congressional intent, the Court’s opin- 
ion sought to justify this “entirely new 
and strange doctrine” by a discursive, 
internally inconsistent discussion of the 
nature of labor arbitration, leading to 
the highly debatable conclusion that that 
nature warrants a hands-off approach on 
the part of the courts. 

Professor, now Court of Appeals Judge, 
Paul Hays cogently noted the lack of 
logic and correctness in the trilogy, 
saying: 

It is with the reasoning of the opinions 
and with their aura that one takes issue. 
Perhaps it would be fair to say that the 
Court’s view of labor arbitration, as expressed 
in these opinions, is romantic rather than 
realistic and rational. The picture given of 
the arbitration process sounds more like the 
praise of arbitration one might hear in the 
speeches at a dinner in honor of some pop- 
ular arbitrator, or at a public function of an 
arbitration group. It suggests only a vague 
resemblance to the hard, practical, day-to- 
day processes of hearing and determining 
grievances (60 Columbia Law Review at 
930). 


Third, the decisions contain within 
themselves the seeds of labor-manage- 
ment conflict. As contracts terminate, 
or otherwise become open for bargaining, 
management will inevitably seek to re- 
move the arbitration clauses whose na- 
ture has been so abruptly changed by the 
courts. Unions, attempting to hold onto 
their newly found turnstile arbitration, 
will resist. The result: a harsh and 
totally unnecessary cause of strikes, 
picketing, and all the animosity and ill 
will thereby engendered. 

My conclusion that these decisions will 
lead to industrial strife is supported by 
many commentators. For example: 

The Court's opinion is motivated by the 
professed intention to promote industrial 
peace. The instant decision, however, com- 
pels management, when existing contracts 
come up for renegotiation, to specifically ex- 
clude from arbitration those practices con- 
sidered to be legitimate managerial rights. 
Should this meet with bitter union opposi- 
tion, the result may be just the open indus- 
trial warfare the Court is seeking to avoid. 
(Vol. 46, Cornell Law Quarterly at p. 346.) 

What are the practical implications of the 
Supreme Court's decisions for collective bar- 
gaining? Those in management who panic 
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may rush in to insist on tightening the so- 
called standard arbitration clauses to sharply 
delimit arbitration. They are bound to meet 
with sharp resistance from union negotiators, 
especially when they get into the supremely 
sensitive areas such as subcontracting and 
the like. (Wallen 63, W. Va. Law Review at 
p. 299.) 

The newly announced Douglas doctrine 
shatters precedent. Arbitration has received 
the alchemist's transmutation. Except for 
matters expressly excluded, all arbitration is 
now open end regardless of union-manage- 
ment intent; and the right of judicial re- 
view, for all practical purposes, is a thing of 
the past. These decisions are so weighted 
in labor's fayor that two results appear in- 
evitable: (1) Attempts to modify long-exist- 
ing contract language to avoid the dangers 
posed will cause considerable labor-manage- 
ment strife; (2) a spate of judicial opinions 
distinguishing the instant cases will follow 
in an effort to restore a semblance of reality 
to the arbitral process. (Cornell L. Rev., vol. 
46 at p. 349.) 


I think no one has better expressed the 
recent strange convolutions of the Su- 
preme Court in this area of the collec- 
tive agreement than Prof. Clyde Sum- 
mers, of Yale Law School. In his report 
to the American Bar Association Labor 
Law Section in 1962, Professor Summers 
said: 


The Court's main concern this term has 
been with exploring the wonderland of sec- 
tion 301. Following the white rabbit of leg- 
islative intent, the Justices have peeked 
through the doorway of State court jurisdic- 
tion, nearly drowned in their own tears over 
Norris-LaGuardia; and like an Alice, the 
Court, in this wonderland, has first closed 
up and then opened up, like a telescope, 
scarcely Knowing how to become the correct 
size, or what the correct size should be. 

In Lincoln Mills the Court shot up like a 
giant, now capable of fashioning a body of 
Federal law for the enforcement of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. But in the 
Steelworkers’ cases the Court nearly disap- 
peared entirely when it tasted an arbitration 
clause. It protested it was too unschooled 
to interpret an agreement, and too shy to ask 
the arbitrator for an explanation of his 
decision. 

This year the Court, in March was wise 
and strong enough to write into an agree- 
ment a no-strike clause, but in June was 
helpless to require that ones written by the 
parties be obeyed. 

The ability to change sides can, as Alice 
discovered, be quite useful if the Court knows 
why and when it needs to perform different 
functions and has path or purpose. But in 
the cases this year, the Court seemed to 
wander through random doors to new adven- 
tures. 


In the light of all the above, I think 
it is time for Congress to step into this 
wonderland through which the Court 
has been wandering and to seek now to 
restore sanity and order. 

Early enactment of the bill which I am 
introducing today represents a highly ap- 
propriate first step in this endeavor. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
ROUDEBUSH), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GooDELL (at the request of Mr. 
ROUDEBUSH), for 30 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ROUDEBUSH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr, QUIE. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MATSUNAGA) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DOWNING. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.82. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain vessel construction 
expenses; 

H.R, 2262. An act for the relief of Catalina 
Properties, Inc.; and 

H.R. 10532. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 30, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2351. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to author- 
ize the establishment of Federal mutual say- 
ings banks"; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

2352. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, relative to reporting 
that the Government is incurring unneces- 
sary costs estimated at $191,000 annually be- 
cause military personnel on permanent duty 
at the Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif.; the 
Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash.; 
and the Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, 
Md., are paid quarters allowances when they 
could be occupying available rent-free Gov- 
ernment quarters; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2353. A letter from the Chairman, John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
relative to transmitting on behalf of the 
Board of Trustees the annual status and 
financial report on the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts (formerly the 
National Cultural Center) for the period 
July 1, 1963, through June 30, 1964, pursuant 
to Public Laws 85-874, 86-297, and 88-100; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

2354. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
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a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of March 10, 1964"; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H.R. 7662, A bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended, to provide appeal rights to em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone Government and 
the Panama Canal Company; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1625). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr, COHELAN: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. House Joint Resolution 1072. Joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Army to receive for instruction at the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point a citizen 
and subject of the Empire of Iran; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1626). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COHELAN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. House Joint Resolution 1048. Joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Army to receive for instruction at the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point two citizens 
and subjects of the Kingdom of Thailand; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1627), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COHELAN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. House Joint Resolution 113. Joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Army to receive for instruction at the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point two citizens 
and subjects of the Republic of Vietnam; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1628). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COHELAN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. House Joint Resolution 1115. Joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to receive for instruction at the U.S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis two citizens and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Thailand; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1629). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 803. Resolution relating to the 
bill (H.R. 11049), the House disagreement to 
the Senate amendment thereto, and agreeing 
to the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1630). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 806, Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 11377. A bill to mobilize the human 
and financial resources of the Nation to com- 
bat poverty in the United States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1631). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 11064. A bill to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in the State of Vir- 
ginia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1632), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DAWSON; Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on reimbursement of 
Government expenditures for removal of 
hazardous substances; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1633). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 807. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 1803. A bill to provide for 
the establishment of the Ozark National 
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Rivers in the State of Missouri, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1634). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 1991. An act to charter by act 
of Congress the National Tropical Botanical 
Garden; with amendment (Rept. No. 1635). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 12115. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow as a deduction 
for income tax, purposes certain assessments 
of mutual ditch or irrigation companies; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R.12116. A bill to provide for appeals 
from certain actions taken in connection 
with the granting of incentive awards and 
step increases for Government employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R.12117. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12118. A bill to facilitate pricing of 
feed made available for use in emergency 
areas, to establish penalties for misuse of 
feed made available for relieving distress or 
for preservation and maintenance of founda- 
tion herds, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 12119. A bill to amend section 175 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
the deduction of payments made in satis- 
faction of assessments levied by water con- 
servation or drainage districts for soil and 
water conservation purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 12120, A bill to provide for the annual 
issuance of a special postage stamp honoring 
the Girls’ State program; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 12121. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 12122. A bill to provide for increased 
wheat acreage allotments in the Tulelake 
area of California; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 12123, A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 12124. A bill to amend the act of 
March 4, 1907, relating to the hours of serv- 
ice of railroad employees, to reduce from 16 
hours to 10 hours the maximum continuous 
hours of service for such employees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 12125. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of flags of the 
United States manufactured in foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 12126. A bill to provide educational 
assistance to Federal, State, and local police 
officers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 12127. A bill to amend section 301 of 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947, as amended; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 
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By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 12128, A bill to amend the act of 
March 10, 1964; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 12129. A bill to encourage the indus- 
trial utilization of wheat products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 12130. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds now on deposit 
to the credit of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 12131. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12132. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full ben- 
efits (when based upon the attainment of 
retirement age) will be payable to both men 
and women at age 60; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 1132. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the apportionment of districts from which 
members of a State legislature are to be elect- 
ed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 1133. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for mandatory re- 
tirement of Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States at the age of 70 years; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. Con, Res. 334. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the American Landmarks Cele- 
bration in 1964; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, FULTON of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 335. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to set aside and des- 
ignate the month of November in the year 
1964 as Country Music Month; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H. Res. 808. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the Carling world golf champion- 
ship; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 
H.R. 12133. A bill for the relief of Alina 
Sachnowska; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 12134. A bill for the relief of Madelyn 
Swanwick; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 12135. A bill for the relief of Ray- 
mond B. and Alma S. Jeffrey; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 12136. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Maria Giovanna Mezza; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12137. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Adelaide Hoffman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 12138. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kermanoohi Iskander Artinian Parsekian; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 12139. A bill for the relief of Josefina 

Mario; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12140. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Stamatina Sideris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROONEY of New York (by re- 
quest) : 
H.R. 12141. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Tapas Kumar Das Gupta; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


991. By Mr. CASEY: Petition of Polled 
Hereford cattle breeders and other interested 
individuals requesting that action be taken 
to reduce beef imports to this country; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

992. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that there be brought 
to the attention of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, a statement by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy relating to proper State leg- 
islative apportionment, appearing in a book 
by Victor Lasky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 29, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Lord and Master of mankind, 
whose loving kindness and tender 
mercies faileth never, and whose fatherly 
compassion reaches unto the ends of the 
earth: As the toiling hours of another 
day are upon us, we come with bowed 
and reverent hearts, asking that our at- 
titudes toward each other and toward all 
men may become avenues of purity, 
goodness, brotherhood, and peace. 

Forgive our foolish, feverish ways, our 
petulant impatience, our lack of perspec- 
tive. May we listen, not to what the 
hour, with all its din and clamor, is say- 
ing, but to the more potent voice of the 
long years. 

In a shaken world, may we feel firmly 
beneath our feet the things that cannot 
be shaken. May the solid rock of 
spiritual verities give us a faith that will 
not shrink, though pressed by every foe; 
for Thine, O Lord, is the greatness and 
the power and the glory and the majesty 
and the victory forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 28, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Milller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 978) to 
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provide medical care for certain persons 
engaged on board a vessel in the care, 
preservation, or navigation of such ves- 
sel, with an amendment, in which it 
requasted the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 10683. An act to amend the act of 
July 25, 1956, to remove certain residence 
restrictions upon officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 10777. An act to amend part II of the 
District of Columbia Code relating to divorce, 
legal separation, and annulment of marriage 
in the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


H.R. 10683. An act to amend the act of 
July 25, 1956, to remove certain residence 
restrictions upon officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 10777. An act to amend part II of the 
District of Columbia Code relating to divorce, 
legal separation, and annulment of marriage 
in the District of Columbia. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 

SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 

Upon request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1965, 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (S. Doc. 
No. 89) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States. transmitting amendments 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1965, in the 
amount of $48,500,000, and a proposed lan- 
guage provision for the Department of the 
Interior (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

REPORT ON PROCUREMENT FROM SMALL AND 

OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on pro- 
curement from small and other business 
firms, for the period July 1963-May 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS BANK ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
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authorize the establishment of Federal mu- 

tual savings banks (with an accompanying 

paper); to the Committee on Banking and 

Currency. 

REPORT ON UNNECESSARY PAYMENTS OP BASIC 
ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS TO MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on unnecessary payments of 
basic allowance for quarters to military per- 
sonnel, Department of the Navy, dated July 

1964 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURAL RE- 
SOURCES—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
California Arts Commission, favoring the 
enactment of House bills 9586 and 9587, 
known as the National Arts and Cul- 
tural Development Act of 1964, and the 
establishment of a National Council on 
Arts and a National Arts Foundation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the 88th Congress has under con- 
sideration the proposed bills, H.R. 9586 and 
H.R. 9587, known as the National Arts and 
Cultural Development Act of 1964, providing 
for the establishment of a National Council 
on Arts and a National Arts Foundation to 
assist in the growth and development of our 
Nation’s cultural resources: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the California Arts Commis- 
sion, That it is strongly in favor of the above 
legislation and does therefore unanimously 
petition each of the 38 California Represent- 
atives in the Congress for his earnest support 
of its passage. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 4649. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize the use 
of certain volatile fruit-flavor concentrates 
in the cellar treatment of wine (Rept. No. 
1251). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 2995. A bill to amend section 511(h) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
in order to extend the time for commitment 
of construction reserve funds (Rept. No. 
1252). 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 6007. An act to permit the vessel SC 
1473 to engage in the fisheries (Rept. No. 
1266). 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 1778. A bill to amend the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act of 1939 to authorize the 
Federal Trade Commission to exclude from 
the provisions of that act wool products with 
respect to which the disclosure of wool fiber 
content is not necessary for the protection 
of the consumer (Rept. No. 1253). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2655. A bill to authorize the sale of 
68.19 acres of Eastern Shawnee tribal land 
in Oklahoma (Rept. No. 1254); and 

H.R. 7215. An act to direct the 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
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the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians and 
certain other lands to the Absentee-Shawnee 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1255) . 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S.1531. A bill to increase the appropria- 
tion authorization for the completion of the 
construction of the irrigation and power 
systems of the Flathead Indian irrigation 
project, Montana (Rept. No. 1256); 

H.R. 1988. An act to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims of certain residents of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(Rept. No. 1257); 

H.R. 3198. An act to promote the economic 
and social development of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1258); and 

H.R. 11118. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds from judgments in favor 
of the Nehalem Band of the Tillamook In- 
dians and the Tillamook Band of the Tilla- 
mook Indians (Rept. No. 1259). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S.1820. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain federally 
owned land in trust status to the Cherokee 
Indian Tribe of Oklahoma (Rept. No. 1260). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2210. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of lands within the Salt River Pima-Maricopa 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1261). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 5837. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase, 
sale, and exchange of certain Indian lands 
on the Yakima Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 28, 1955 
(Rept. No. 1262). 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 7833. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the distribu- 
tion of the land and assets of certain Indian 
rancherias and reservations in California, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 
18, 1958 (72 Stat. 619) (Rept. No. 1263). 

By Mr. McGOVERN, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 2977. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe (Rept. No. 1264). 


HOUSING ACT OF 1964—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1265) 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, reported 
an original bill (S. 3049) to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes, which was read twice 
by its title and ordered to be placed on 
the calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
FILE REPORT BY MIDNIGHT TO- 
NIGHT—MINORITY AND INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Com- 

mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port, together with minority and individ- 
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ual views, on the housing bill, Senate bill 
3049 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
BAYH): 

S. 3040. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of the funds arising from judgments in favor 
of the Miami Indians of Indiana and Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
ston, Mr. Baru, Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. FONG) : 

S. 3041. A bill providing that the United 
States shall have jurisdiction concurrent 
with that of the States over certain offenses 
committed by non-Indians against non-In- 
dians in Indian country; 

S. 3042. A bill relating to the employment 
by certain Indians of legal counsel; 

S. 3043. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain individuals; 

S. 3044. A bill relating to offenses com- 
mitted within Indian country; 

S. 3045. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain citizens and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to recommend to 
the Congress a model code governing the ad- 
ministration of justice by Courts of Indian 
Offenses on Indian reservations; and 

8.3046. A bill authorizing the Attorney 
General to receive, investigate, and act on 
complaints filed by Indians alleging that 
they have been deprived of their constitu- 
tional rights; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. BaYH, and Mr. Fone): 

S. 3047. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of American Indians from being in- 
fringed upon by Indian tribes exercising pow- 
ers of self-government; and 

S. 3048. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights and to authorize the appeal of a 
criminal action from an Indian court to a 
U.S. district court for trial; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3049. A bill to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing, urban renewal, and com- 
munity facilities, and for other purposes; 
placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr, SPARKMAN, which appears un- 
der the heading “Reports of Committees”.) 

By Mr. ROBERTSON (by request) : 

S.3050. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of Federal mutual savings banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr, ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. Baym, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. Fone): 

S. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to prepare and revise certain materials re- 
lated to Indians in order that their constitu- 
tional rights might be fully protected; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF JUDGMENT 
AMONG MIAMI INDIANS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill to provide for 
the disposition of funds arising from 
judgments in favor of the Miami Indians 
of Indiana and Oklahoma and for other 
purposes. I should like to explain this 
bill briefly. 

Appropriations were passed by the 
Congress in September 1961, to satisfy 
claims against the United States by the 
Miami Indians of Oklahoma and Indiana. 
These funds, which total about $4,600,- 
000, are on deposit in the U.S. Treasury 
awaiting legislation to declare the man- 
ner in which they are to be allocated. In 
brief, the problem has been to determine 
who, for the purposes of receiving these 
funds, is a Miami Indian and who is not. 

A bill for this purpose, S. 2753, was in- 
troduced by Senator Church at the re- 
quest of the administration on April 20. 
For the most part, the bill which I in- 
troduce today is identical with this 
measure. However, the present bill in- 
corporates some significant clarifying 
changes which are in accord with the will 
of the Miami Indians themselves, as ex- 
pressed in a resolution adopted at a 
meeting held in Peru, Ind., on May 24, 
1964. At least 2,000 to 3,000 individuals 
are involved. 

These changes include a statutory 
definition of the Miami Tribe of Indiana, 
which would be the basis for incorpora- 
tion under the Wheeler-Howard Act 
should the tribe wish to do so. Another 
change would limit distribution of a 
small judgment due the Miamis of In- 
diana exclusively to the children or 
grandchildren of persons named on cer- 
tain payrolls of the 1890’s. Another 
change would allow the Miamis of In- 
diana to deal on this matter with the 
Minneapolis office of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs rather than the more distant 
Oklahoma office. There are also provi- 
sions to assure that no person could col- 
lect twice by being on the Oklahoma 
Miami roll and also on the Indiana list. 
The same provisions are embodied in a 
bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman Rovusx, of 
Indiana, H.R. 11824. 

Mr. President, I introduce this bill on 
behalf of myself and Senator Baym, and 
request that the resolution of the Miami 
tribe in its May 24 meeting may appear 
at the end of these remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3040) to provide for the 
disposition of the funds arising from 
judgments in favor of the Miami Indians 
of Indiana and Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HARTKE (for 
himself and Mr. Baym), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The resolution presented by Mr. 
HARTKE is as follows: 

Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs of 
the Department of the Interior on April 13, 
1964, submitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives a proposed bill to dis- 
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tribute Miami tribal judgments to members 
of the Miami Tribe of Indiana and the Miami 
Tribe of Oklahoma, together with a lengthy 
letter of transmittal from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior; and 

Whereas the proposal of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs would distribute all judgments 
payable in whole or in part to the Miami 
Tribe of Indiana on a strictly per capita 
basis, regardless of blood quantum, to any 
persons now living whose ancestors were in- 
cluded in certain designated rolls prepared 
between 1889 and 1895; and 

Whereas the Council of the Miami Tribe of 
Indiana has recommended through its at- 
torneys that the bill proposed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs be amended so as to limit 
the distribution of moneys on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit, 
in whole or in part, to the Miamis of Indiana 
to Miamis whose names appear on the 1895 
roll and a roll of the Miamis of Indiana living 
in Kansas made pursuant to the act of 
March 2, 1895, the Eel River roll of 1889, the 
western Miami roll of 1891, together with 
their children and grandchildren, and that a 
reserve be set up in the Treasury Depart- 
ment for any who can establish their right 
to participate in the said moneys; and 

Whereas on May 24, 1964, at Peru, Ind., a 
meeting of the general membership of the 
Miami Tribe of Indiana took place and was 
attended by approximately 400 persons, at 
which meeting the general membership in- 
structed the Council of the Miami Tribe of 
Indiana, by an overwhelming vote, to press 
for amendments to the said proposed bill of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs limiting per 
capita distribution as set forth above: It is 

Resolved, by the Council of the Miami 
Tribe of Indiana, That so much of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs bill that would distribute 
without limitation the Miami judgment 
funds be, and it is, disapproved; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, respectfully re- 
quested to limit the distribution of Miami 
judgment funds to the children and grand- 
children of persons found on the above-des- 
ignated rolls, together with any persons now 
living whose names are on the said rolls. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PRO- 
TECT RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, nine leg- 
islative proposals designed to safeguard 
the constitutional rights of our Nation’s 
Indian citizens. At the present time, 
Senators JOHNSTON, BAYH, FONG, HRUSKA, 
and KEATING have joined me in cospon- 
soring some or all of these measures, as 
will be indicated on the particular bills 
when they are printed. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, since 1961, has conducted 
an extensive investigation into the con- 
stitutional rights of the American In- 
dian, the first such study ever under- 
taken by Congress. 

Complaints received by the subcom- 
mittee alleging that Indians were being 
deprived of their rights by Federal, State, 
and tribal governments, prompted the 
subcommittee's preliminary research into 
the legal status of Indian citizens. 

This initial investigation included a 
survey of a broad cross section of those 
knowledgeable in Indian affairs—includ- 
ing tribal leaders, such as tribal council- 
men, tribal governors, tribal council 
members, and other tribal spokesmen; 
judges of tribal courts and the courts of 
Indian offenses; attorneys representing 
Indian tribes; area directors and super- 
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intendents of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs; private and church groups inter- 
ested in Indian affairs; historians and 
anthropologists; U.S. attorneys, State 
attorneys general, and prosecuting at- 
torneys; local law-enforcement officials; 
and other Federal and State officials con- 
cerned with Indian matters. 

“Hearings began in Washington in 
August 1961, and were concluded in 
March 1963. Field hearings and staff 
conferences were conducted in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and North and 
South Dakota. These hearings and staff 
conferences were held in areas where the 
subcommittee could receive the views of 
the largest number of tribes. Represent- 
atives of 85 tribes appeared before the 
subcommittee. Further documentation, 
and clarification of local problems, re- 
sulted from correspondence with numer- 
ous individual Indians, and from staff 
research and investigation. 

In introducing these proposals, I wish 
to note that these bills should not be con- 
sidered as final solutions to the many 
serious constitutional problems confront- 
ing the American Indian. Rather, it is 
anticipated that the language in some of 
these proposals may be revised and con- 
cepts clarified as the Senate deliberates 
these matters. The substance of these 
bills, however, is exceedingly important 
if we are to provide to our Indian citizens 
the rights and protections conferred 
upon other American citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the legislative proposals and 
pertinent accompanying memorandums 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The proposals will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the proposals, together with the 
Memoranda accompanying them, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The proposals, introduced by Mr. Ervin 
(for himself and other Senators), were 
received, read twice by their titles, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. BaYH, Mr. HrusKa, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. FonG) : 

S. 3041. A bill providing that the United 
States shall have jurisdiction concurrent 
with that of the States over certain offenses 
committed by non-Indians against non- 
Indians in Indian country. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 1152 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“The United States shall have jurisdiction 
concurrent with that of the States with re- 
spect to the punishment of offenses made 
applicable to Indian country by this section 


committed by non-Indians against non- 
Indians.“ 


The memorandums accompanying 
Senate bill 3041 are as follows: 
BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION CON- 

FERRING TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

JURISDICTION OVER OFFENSES COMMITTED BY 

NoN-INDIANS AGAINST NON-INDIANS IN 

INDIAN COUNTRY 

During the subcommittee's investigation 
of the constitutional rights of the American 
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Indian, various tribal leaders have indicated 
that there is difficulty in getting various 
States to exercise jurisdiction over crimes be- 
tween non-Indians in Indian country. Fail- 
ure of the States to exercise jurisdiction over 
non-Indian offenses perpetrated on Indian 
country, not only fails to protect the non- 
Indian victim, but also undermines the 
efforts of Indian tribes to promote and pre- 
serve law and order in their communities. 
In view of these facts, the subcommittee 
recommends that the Federal Government be 
provided with concurrent jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by non-Indians against 
non-Indians in Indian country. 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This measure provides that section 1152 of 
title 18 of the United States Code gives the 
United States concurrent jurisdiction with 
that of the States with respect to offenses 
of non-Indians against non-Indians in 
Indian country. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Barn, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. KEATING, and Mr. Fone): 

S. 3042. A bill relating to the employment 
by certain Indians of legal counsel. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, if 
any application made by any Indian, Indian 
tribe, Indian Council or any band or group 
of Indians under any law requiring the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs of contracts 
or agreements relating to the employment 
of legal counsel (including the choice of 
counsel and the fixing of fees) by any such 
Indians, tribe, Council, band, or group is 
neither granted nor denied within ninety 
days following the making of such applica- 
tion, such approval shall be deemed to have 
been granted. 


The memorandums accompanying 
Senate bill 3042 are as follows: 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION To 
EXPEDITE APPROVAL OF CONTRACTS BETWEEN 
INDIAN TRIBES AND THEIR ATTORNEYS 


As a result of his guardianship powers, the 
Secretary of Interior has been provided au- 
thority to approve contracts between Indian 
tribes and their attorneys. Despite efforts 
of the Department of the Interior in 1960 and 
1962 to expedite approvals of tribal attorney 
contracts, testimony before the subcommit- 
tee indicates that administrative delay in 
approving such contracts is a continuing 
problem. Frequently these delays extend 
for over a year and consequently impose 
severe hardships upon tribes in need of coun- 
sel and constitute a denial of due process of 
law guaranteed every citizen by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended 
that Congress establish a definite time limit 
during which the Secretary of Interior must 
act on a proposed tribal attorney contract. 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF BILL TO EXPEDITE AP- 
PROVAL OF TRIBAL ATTORNEY CONTRACTS 

This measure provides for the approval of 
applications related to the employment of 
legal counsel made by Indian tribes, and 
other Indian groups, to the Secretary of 
Interior or Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
if the application is neither approved or 
denied within 90 days from the date of filing. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Barn, Mr. HRUSKA, 
Mr. KEATING, and Mr. Fone): 

S. 3043. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain individuals. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the consent of the United States is hereby 
given to any State not having jurisdiction 
over criminal offenses committed by or 
against Indians in the areas of Indian coun- 
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try situated within such State to assume, 
with the consent of the tribe occupying the 
particular Indian country which would be 
affected by such assumption, jurisdiction 
over such offenses to the same extent that 
such State has jurisdiction over offenses com- 
mitted elsewhere within the State, and the 
criminal laws of such State shall have the 
same force and effect within such Indian 
country as they have elsewhere within that 
State. The provisions of sections 1152 and 
1153 of title 18 of the United States Code 
shall not be applicable within any areas of 
Indian country with respect to which juris- 
diction has been ceded by the United States 
pursuant to this section. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall authorize 
the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation of 
any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall author- 
ize regulation of the use of such property in 
@ manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute or with any 
regulation made pursuant thereto; or shall 
deprive any Indian or any Indian tribe, band, 
or community of any right, privilege, or im- 
munity afforded under Federal treaty, agree- 
ment, or statute with respect to hunting, 
trapping, or fishing or the control, licensing, 
or regulation thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hay- 
ing jurisdiction over civil causes of action 
between Indians or to which Indians are par- 
ties which arise in the areas of Indian coun- 
try situated within such State to assume, 
with the consent of the tribe occupying the 
particular Indian country which would be 
affected by such assumption, jurisdiction 
over such civil causes of action to the same 
extent that such State has jurisdiction over 
other civil causes of action, and those civil 
laws of such State that are of general appli- 
cation to private persons or private property 
shall have the same force and effect within 
such Indian country as they have elsewhere 
within that State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall author- 
ize regulation of the use of such property in 
a manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute or with any 
regulation made pursuant thereto; or shall 
confer jurisdiction upon the State to adjudl- 
cate, in probate proceedings or otherwise, 
the ownership or right to possession of such 
property or any interest therein. 

(c) Any tribal ordinance or custum hereto- 
fore or hereafter adopted by an Indian tribe, 
band, or community in the exercise of any 
authority which it may possess shall, if not 
inconsistent with any applicable civil law 
of the State, be given full force and effect in 
the determination of civil causes of action 
pursuant to this section. 

Sec. 3. (a) The United States is authorized 
to accept a retrocession by any State or any 
criminal or civil jurisdiction, or both, ac- 
quired by such State pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 1162 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, section 1360 of title 28 
of the United States Code, or section 7 of the 
Act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 588), as it 
was in effect prior to its repeal by subsection 
(b) of this section. 

(b) Section 7 of the Act of August 15, 
1963 (67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed, but 
such repeal shall not affect any cession of 
jurisdiction made pursuant to such section 
prior to its repeal. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any Enabling Act for the admission of a 
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State, the consent of the United States is 
hereby given to the people of any State to 
amend, where necessary, their State consti- 
tution or existing statutes, as the case may 
be, to remove any legal impediment to the 
assumption of civil or criminal jurisdiction 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act. The provisions of this Act shall not 
become effective with respect to such as- 
sumption of jurisdiction by any such State 
until the people thereof haye appropriately 
amended their State constitution or statutes, 
as the case may be. 

Sec. 5. (a) No action or proceeding pend- 
ing before any court or agency of the United 
States immediately prior to any cession of 
jurisdiction by the United States pursuant 
to this Act shall abate by reason of that ces- 
sion. For the purposes of any such action 
or proceeding, such cession shall take effect 
on the day following the date of final deter- 
mination of such action or proceeding. 

(b) No cession made by the United States 
under this Act shall deprive any court of the 
United States of jurisdiction to hear, deter- 
mine, render judgment, or impose sentence 
in any criminal action instituted against any 
person for any offense committed before the 
effective date of such cession, if the offense 
charged in such action was cognizable under 
any law of the United States at the time of 
the commission of such offense. For the 
purposes of any such criminal action, such 
cession shall take effect on the day following 
the date of final determination of such 
action. 


The memorandums accompanying 
Senate bill 3043 are as follows: 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FoR LEGISLATION To 
IMPROVE THE PROCESS OF CEDING TO STATES 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OVER 
INDIAN COUNTRY 
During subcommittee hearings and in- 

vestigations it was indicated that Public Law 
280, which conferred to certain States civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indian coun- 
try, had resulted in a breakdown in the ad- 
ministration of justice to a degree that In- 
dian citizens were being denied due process 
and equal protection of the law. 

Some of the problems indicated are: 

1, Many States claim that because Public 
Law 280 conferred total jurisdiction over 
Indian reservations, subsidies from the Fed- 
eral Government are needed if States are to 
adequately enforce law on the reservation; 

2. Some States indicated a piecemeal 
cession of jurisdiction over Indian country 
would be more feasible; 

3. Many Indian groups have urged the re- 
peal of Public Law 280 on the grounds that 
it authorizes the unilateral application of 
State law to all tribes without their consent 
and regardless of their needs and special 
circumstances; and 

4. Many tribes claimed that tribal laws 
were unnecessarily preempted by Public Law 
280 and, as a consequence, they could not 
govern their tribal communities effectively. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended 
that Congress repeal Public Law 280 and de- 
velop a legislative proposal that will permit 
a more feasible and equitable method of pro- 
viding to States civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over Indian country. 

BRIEF EXPLANATION OF BILL TO CEDE TO STATES 
JURISDICTION IN ‘CRIMINAL AND CIVIL 
MATTERS 


Section 1 authorizes a State to assume 
criminal jurisdiction over offenses committed 
by or against Indians on Indian country in 
the State, and to punish an offender in ac- 
cordance with State law. Before a State can 
assume criminal jurisdiction, consent of the 
tribe(s) on Indian country in the State is 
required. 

This section prohibits the alienation, en- 
cumbrance, or taxation of real or personal 
property, including water rights, of any 
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Indian or tribe held in trust by the United 
States; the regulation of such property in a 
manner inconsistent with any Federal treaty, 
agreement, or law, and the deprivation of 
hunting, fishing, or trapping rights afforded 
any Indian or tribe under Federal treaty, 
agreement, or statute. 

Section 2 authorizes a State to assume civil 
jurisdiction over causes of action between 
Indians, or to which Indians are party, which 
arise in Indian country in the State and to 
apply State law to such causes of action. 
Before a State can assume civil jurisdiction, 
consent of the tribe(s) on Indian country 
in the State is required. 

This section prohibits the alienation, en- 
cumbrance, or taxation of real or personal 
property, including water rights, of any In- 
dian or tribe held in trust by the United 
States; the regulation of such property in a 
manner inconsistent with any Federal treaty, 
agreement, or statute; and the adjudication 
by a State, in probate proceedings, the 
ownership or right to possession of such 
property. 

Tribal ordinances or customs adopted by 
an Indian tribe consistent with applicable 
civil State law shall be utilized in the deter- 
mination of civil causes of action. 

Section 3 authorizes States, that have ac- 
quired civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country, to relinquish such jurisdic- 
tion to the United States. 

This section repeals Public Law 280, which 
grants civil and criminal jurisdiction to 
States, but will not affect any cession of 
jurisdiction to a State prior to its date of 
repeal. 

Section 4 provides that enabling legisla- 
tion related to the admission of a State to 
the Union will not bar any State from re- 
moving any legal impediment to the assump- 
tion of civil or criminal jurisdiction as au- 
thorized under this act. 

Section 5 provides that legal proceedings 
before any court or agency of the United 
States immediately prior to a cession of 
jurisdiction to a State under this act would 
not abate, and that such cession take effect 
on the day following final determination of 
such legal proceeding. 

Cession by the United States under this 
Act shall not deprive a U.S. court of juris- 
diction over any offense cognizable under 
the laws of the United States committed be- 
fore the effective date of the cession. In 
such cases, cession shall take effect on the 
day following the date of final determina- 
tion of the proceeding. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Barn, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. KEATING, and Mr. Fone): 

S. 3044, A bill relating to offenses com- 
mitted within Indian country. 

Be it enacted by the State and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1153 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after 
“robbery,” the following: “aggravated as- 
sault,” and (2) by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“As used in this section, the offense of 
aggravated assault shall be defined as any 
type, category, or degree of assault recog- 
nized under the laws of the State in which 
the offense was committed, and which is, 
under the laws of such State, punishable by 
imprisonment for a period in excess of six 
months. Such offense shall be punished in 
accordance with the laws of the State in 
which such offense was committed.” 


The memorandums accom 
Senate bill 3044 are as follows: 
BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
POSAL TO AMEND THE “SEVEN MAJOR 
CRIMES” ACT RELATING TO OFFENSES COM- 
MITTED WITHIN INDIAN COUNTRY 
As a result of an early Supreme Court case, 
Ex parte Crow Dog, 109 U.S. 556 (1883), 
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which held that State courts lacked jurisdic- 
tion over offenses committed in Indian coun- 
try, Congress enacted the “Seven Major 
Crimes” Act in 1885. This law presently 
provides Federal courts with jurisdiction over 
the crimes of murder, manslaughter, rape, 
incest, assault with intent to kill, assault 
with a dangerous weapon, arson, burglary, 
robbery, embezzlement, and larceny com- 
mitted by an Indian against another Indian 
or other person. 

Those crimes not prosecuted in Federal 
courts fall within the jurisdiction of Indian 
tribal courts, which by Federal law, cannot 
impose more than a 6-month sentence. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended 
that Congress amend the “Seven Major 
Crimes” Act so that serious felonies com- 
mitted within Indian country could be pros- 
ecuted in Federal courts and be subject to 
appropriate punishment. 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF BILL TO AMEND 
MAJOR CRIMES” ACT 


This measure amends the “Seven Major 
Crimes” Act (1153 U.S.C. 18) to include the 
offense of “aggravated assault.” This offense 
is defined so as to include any type or degree 
of assault which is recognized under the 
law of the State in which the offense is com- 
mitted and is punishable by imprisonment 
in excess of 6 months. Such an offense shall 
be punished in accordance with the laws of 
the State in which the offense was com- 
mitted. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. BAYH, Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. Fone): 

S. 3045. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain citizens and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to recommend to 
the Congress a model code governing the 
administration of justice by courts of Indian 
offenses on Indian reservations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to recommend to the Congress, on 
or before January 31, 1965, a model code to 
govern the administration of justice by 
courts of Indian offenses on Indian reser- 
vations. Such code shall include provisions 
which will (1) assure that any individual 
being tried for an offense by a court of 
Indian offenses shall have the same rights, 
privileges and immunities under the United 
States Constitution as would be guaranteed 
any citizen of the United States being tried 
in a Federal court for any similar offense, 
(2) assure that any individual being tried 
for an offense by a court of Indian offenses 
will be advised and made aware of his rights 
under the United States Constitution, and 
under any tribal constitution applicable to 
such individual, (3) establish proper quali- 
fications for the office of judge of the court 
of Indian offenses, and (4) provide for the 
establishing of educational classes for the 
training of judges of courts of Indian of- 
fenses. In carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
sult with the Indians, Indian tribes, and 
interested agencies of the United States. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The memorandum accompanying Sen- 
ate bill 3045 is as follows: 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION AU- 
THORIZING MODEL PENAL CODE FOR INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 
In the early thirties, Secretary Harold 

Ickes established a committee to review the 

status of law and order on Indian reserva- 

tions. This committee recommended the 
present code of offenses which is operative 
in the Courts of Indian Offenses and which 
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serves as a pattern for the codes of the 
tribal courts. 

Title 25 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, part 11, deals with law and order 
on Indian reservations. Sections 11.2CA- 
11.37CA sets out the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Indian Offenses, the number, duty, 
qualifications and procedures for the ap- 
pointment of the judges, defines the method 
for setting up the appellate proceedings, 
rules concerning jury trials and the selection 
of jurors, use of professional attorneys, ap- 
pointment and duties of clerks of court, 
recordkeeping, issuance of warrants, deten- 
tion procedure, and bail procedures, and so 
forth. 

Sections 11.38-11.87NH sets out the crimes 
and punishment under the Code of Indian 
Tribal Offenses. Approximately 58 criminal 
offenses are within the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of Indian Offenses, and sentences 
range from 5 days to a maximum of 6 
months, 

Testimony before the subcommittee indi- 
cates that the Code of Indian Tribal Offenses 
is outmoded, impractical, and fails to pro- 
vide for an adequate administration of jus- 
tice on Indian reservations. 

Under the existing code, preemptory 
challenges in selecting a jury are limited to 
three. Subpenaed witnesses testifying are 
paid 50 cents a day; voluntary witnesses shall 
be paid by the party calling them, if the 
court so directs, their actual traveling and 
living expenses incurred. Questions before 
the court regarding the meaning of laws, 
treaties, or regulations are frequently re- 
ferred to the superintendent for his opinion 
even though he is not a lawyer and lacks 
legal training. Although many tribes never 
have appointed an appellate court, the code 
provides the method whereby this could be 
done. 

1. In view of the Federal ip re- 
sponsibility over Indian lands and the ex- 
tension of this responsibility over many 
phases of Indian life, the subcommittee feels 
that the Secretary of Interior should be au- 
thorized and directed to develop a model 
code for justice on Indian reservations. 

2 Attention also should be given to the 
training of qualified judges for the Indian 
courts. Qualifications for such judges 
should be defined and training classes be- 
gun for these judges in order that the best 
possible justice can be given to Indian citi- 
zens who live on a reservation. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. BayH, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. Fonc): 

S. 3046. A bill authorizing the Attorney 
General to receive, investigate and act on 
complaints filed by Indians alleging that 
they have been deprived of their constitu- 
tional rights. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to receive and investigate any written 
complaint filed with him by any Indian or 
by any person or agency acting in behalf of 
any Indian alleging that such Indian has 
been deprived of a right conferred upon 
citizens of the United States by the laws 
and Constitution of the United States. If, 
on the basis of such investigation, he deter- 
mines that such Indian has been deprived 
of any such constitutional right, the Attor- 
ney General shall bring such criminal or 
other action as he deems appropriate to 
vindicate and secure such right to such In- 
dian. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General shall, on or 
before March 1 of each year, file a written re- 
port with the Congress and the Secretary 
of the Interior containing the number of 
complaints received by the Attorney General 
under this Act during the preceding calen- 
dar year, and the action taken by him on 
each such complaint. 
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The memorandums accompanying 
Senate bill 3046 are as follows: 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION To 
AUTHORIZE THE ATTORNEY GENERAL To 
SAFEGUARD THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


The subcommittee has received complaints 
concerning the deprivation of constitutional 
rights with respect to illegal detention of res- 
ervation Indians by State and tribal officials; 
arbitrary decisionmaking by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; denial of various State wel- 
fare services to Indians living off the reser- 
vations; discrimination by government offi- 
cials in health services; mistreatment and 
brutality against Indians by State and tribal 
law enforcement officers; and job discrimina- 
tion by Federal and State agencies and pri- 
vate businesses. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended 
that Congress authorize the Attorney General 
to investigate any complaints filed by In- 
dians alleging that they have been deprived 
of their constitutional rights. 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF BILL 


This measure authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to investigate complaints alleging that 
an Indian has been deprived of any rights 
conferred upon citizens by the Constitution 
of the United States or the laws thereof; 
and, on the basis of the investigation, to 
bring an appropriate civil or criminal action 
to vindicate and secure such right. 

The Attorney General is further directed to 
file a written report with the Congress and 
the Secretary of Interior by March 1 of each 
calendar year showing the number of com- 
plaints filed and the action taken thereon. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Baym, and Mr. 
Fonc) : 

S. 3047. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of American Indians from being in- 
fringed upon by Indian tribes exercising 
powers of self-government. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
Indian tribe in exercising its powers of local 
self-government shall be subject to the same 
limitations and restraints as those which 
are im on the Government of the 
United States by the United States Constitu- 
tion. 


The memorandums accompanying 
Senate bill 3047 are as follows: 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION To 
PROTECT THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
INDIAN CITIZENS From BEING INFRINGED 
UPON BY AN INDIAN TRIBE EXERCISING ITS 
POWERS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


When the subcommittee began its investi- 
gation of the constitutional rights of the 
American Indian, Chairman Ervin wrote to 
the U.S. Attorney General requesting his 
views on the constitutional rights of Ameri- 
can Indians. Attorney General Kennedy re- 
plied as follows: 

“Al the constitutional guarantees apply 
to the American Indians in their relations 
with the Federal Government, or its 
branches, and the State governments to the 
same extent that they apply to other Ameri- 
can citizens. It is not entirely clear to what 
extent the constitutional restrictions ap- 
plicable to the Federal Govermnent, or its 
branches, and to the State governments are 
applicable to tribal governments, but the de- 
cided cases indicate that there are large areas 
in which such restrictions are not 
applicable.” 

As indicated by the summary report's sec- 
tion on “Indian Tribes and the Constitu- 
tion,” tribal constitutions do not provide the 
Indian with protection against action by a 
tribal government that would be uncon- 
stitutional if undertaken by the Federal, 
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State, or local governments. Various judi- 
cial opinions support this view. 

In view of these facts, the subcommittee 
recommends the enactment of legislation to 
safeguard an Indian's constitutional rights 
which are subject to infringement by Indian 
tribal governments. 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This measure assures that Indian tribes 
shall be subject to the same constitutional 
limitations and restraints that are imposed 
on the Federal, State, and local governments 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. BAYH, and Mr. FONG): 

S. 3048. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights and to authorize the appeal of a crim- 
inal action from an Indian court to a U.S. 
district court for trial. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
any criminal action hereafter commenced in 
an Indian court against any individual 
wherein an individual is convicted by the 
court and deprived of a constitutional right, 
he shall have a right of appeal to the United 
States District Court for the District and 
division embracing the place wherein such 
individual was prosecuted. 

(b) Upon the filing of the notice of appeal 
with the Clerk of the United States District 
Court, the appeal shall be placed on the trial 
docket for trial de novo in the United States 
District Court, which trial de novo shall take 
place in the same manner and under the 
same rules that would apply if the criminal 
action had been initially commenced in the 
United States District Court, provided how- 
ever, that if the appeal is unsuccessful the 
accused may be taxed not only with the court 
costs of the trial in the District Court, but 
also with any court costs taxed in the Indian 
court. 

(c) The trial de novo shall be by a judge 
and a jury. But a waiver of jury trial shall 
be permitted in accordance with the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure applicable to 
trials of criminal cases in the District courts. 

(d) In any case, appeal by the accused 
from an Indian court to a United States Dis- 
trict Court wherein the accused has not been 
served with proceedings or wherein the proc- 
ess has not been perfected prior to appeal, 
or in which the process server proves to be 
defective, such proceedings or service may 
be completed or new process issued in the 
same manner as in criminal actions orig- 
inally instituted in such District Court. 

(e) Where the criminal action being ap- 
pealed concerns a criminal offense which cor- 
responds to offenses punishable under the 
United States Criminal Code, the elements of 
proof of the offense shall correspond to those 
utilized in the trial of the corresponding 
offense recognized by the Criminal Code; with 
respect to offenses which do not correspond 
to offenses punished under the United States 
Criminal Code, the elements of the offense 
charged shall be defined and established in 
the same manner in which elements of a de- 
fense are defined and established in the 
prosecution of offenses punishable under title 
18, United States Code, section 13. 

(f) An accused convicted by a United 
States district court in an action appealed 
to that court under this Act, shall be sub- 
ject to the same maximum punishment that 
could lawfully be imposed by the Indian 
court, provided that with respect to offenses 
corresponding to offenses punishable under 
the United States Criminal Code, including 
title 18, United States Code, section 13, the 
maximum punishment imposable shall in no 
instance be greater than would be permissible 
for the corresponding offense punishable 
under the provisions of the Criminal Code. 

(g) In an action appealed to the district 
court, the court shall have the authority to 
order that the sentences be executed in the 
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same manner and in the same place of con- 
finement that would be applicable if the sen- 
tence had been imposed by the Indian court 
and had not been appealed. In the event 
that a fine is imposed, such fine, if paid, 
shall be paid into the clerk of the district 
court for transmittal to the appropriate offi- 
cers of the Indian court. 

(h) Rules governing the procedure for the 
perfection and time of appeals under this 
Act shall be prescribed by the district court. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the term 
“Indian court” means any Indian tribal 
court and any court of Indian offenses. 


The memorandums accompanying 
Senate bill 3048 are as follows: 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION AU- 
THORIZING APPEAL OF A CRIMINAL CONVIC- 
TION OF A TRIBAL COURT To A U.S. DISTRICT 
Court WHERE THE AccuseD Has BEEN DE- 
PRIVED OF A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 


The Indian tribal court system is com- 
prised of 53 tribal courts, 12 courts of In- 
dian offenses, and about 19 traditional 
courts. Apart from appellate procedures 
within these three court systems, there exists 
no right to appeal criminal convictions of 
tribal courts to either State or Federal 
courts. 

Since the Indian court system does not 
fall within the strictures of due process 
guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution, but 
nevertheless renders judicial decisions affect- 
ing the lives and liberty of countless thou- 
sands of Indians, it is appropriate to pro- 
vide persons deprived of a constitutional 
right in a criminal proceeding before a trib- 
al court the right to appeal to a U.S. court. 
Such an appeal would not only protect the 
rights of those convicted by tribal courts, 
but would also improve the quality of jus- 
tice rendered by tribal courts. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended 
that the Congress provide Indians deprived 
of a constitutional right in a criminal pro- 
ceeding by a tribal court the right to ap- 
peal to a district court of the United States. 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF BILL TO AUTHORIZE THE 

APPEAL OF CERTAIN CRIMINAL CONVICTIONS TO 

A U.S. DISTRICT COURT 

Section 1 provides a person deprived of a 
constitutional right in a criminal proceed- 
ing before an Indian court the right to ap- 
peal to the U.S. district court for the district 
in which the original criminal action took 
place. The party appealing is entitled to a 
trial de novo by a judge and jury under the 
rules applicable to a criminal action initially 
commenced in the district court, including 
the right of the accused under the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure to waive the 
right to jury trial. 

An accused convicted by a district court 
shall be subject to the same punishment 
that could have been imposed by the In- 
dian court. In the event that the offense 
appealed corresponds to an offense punish- 
able under the U.S. Criminal Code, the 
punishment imposed cannot exceed that 
authorized under the provisions of the code. 

The district court has authority to order 
that sentences and place of confinement be 
executed in the same manner as though 
the punishment has been imposed by the 
Indian court and not appealed. 

Rules governing the procedure for the per- 
fection of appeals under this act shall be 
prescribed by the district court. 

Section 2 defines the term “Indian court” 
to mean any Indian tribal court and any 
court of Indian offenses. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. BAYH, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr, KEATING, and Mr. Fonc): 

S. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to prepare and revise certain materials re- 
lated to Indians in order that their consti- 
tutional rights might be fully protected. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order that 
the constitutional rights of Indians might 
be fully protected, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized and directed to: 

(a) have the document entitled “Indian 
Affairs, Laws, and Treaties’ (Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 319, yolumes 1 and 2, Fifty- 
eighth Congress), revised and extended to in- 
clude all treaties, laws, executive orders, reg- 
ulations, and other matters relating to Indian 
affairs in force on July 1, 1964, and to have 
such revised document printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; and 

(b) to have prepared an accurate compila- 
tion of all of the official opinions, published 
and unpublished, of the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of the Interior relating to Indian 
affairs rendered by the Solicitor prior to 
July 1, 1964, and to have such compilation 
printed as a Government publication at the 
Government Printing Office. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution, with respect to the prepara- 
tion but not including printing, such sum as 
may be necessary. 


The memorandums accompanying 
Senate Joint Resolution 188 are as 
follows: 


BACKGROUND OF JOINT RESOLUTION TO PREPARE 
A REVISED EDITION OF SENATE DOCUMENT No. 
319 


The subcommittee staff in 1961 began its 
preliminary research regarding the current 
legal status of Indian citizens under the 
U.S. Constitution. This undertaking in- 
volved an examination of the legislative, 
judicial, and administrative interpretations 
available on this subject. 

The volumes entitled, “Indian Affairs, Laws 
and Treaties” (S. Doc, No. 319, 58th Cong.), 
proved to be an invaluable research tool 
despite the fact that the last volume was 
published in 1938. Recognizing the pressing 
need for a current compilation of these docu- 
ments, the chairman of the Indian law com- 
mittee of the Federal Bar Association recently 
called for an updating of these volumes. 

Equally important in appraising the legal 
status of Indians are the opinions of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Interior which 
have the force and effect of law. As part I 
of the hearings clearly indicates, however, 
many of the opinions of the Solicitor have 
not been published and made available to 
those interested in Indian affairs. 

In view of these facts, the subcommittee 
recommends that the Congress authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to— 

1. Prepare an accurate compilation of all 
the Solicitor’s opinions relating to Indian 
affairs; and 

2. Prepare a revised edition of the docu- 
ments entitled “Indian Affairs, Laws and 
Treaties.” 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Section 1 authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to (a) revise and extend 
Senate Document No. 319, 58th Congress, to 
include all treaties, laws, executive orders, 
regulations, and other pertinent matters 
relating to Indian affairs in force on July 1, 
1964, and (b) to prepare an accurate com- 
pilation of all the Solicitor's opinions relating 
to Indian affairs. 

Section 2 authorizes to be appropriated 
such funds as may be necessary to carry out 
the preparation, but not the printing, of 
such a compilation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 


by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to authorize the estab- 
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lishment of Federal mutual savings 
banks. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, requesting 
the proposed legislation, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3050) to authorize the 
establishment of Federal mutual savings 
banks, introduced by Mr. ROBERTSON, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The letter presented by Mr. ROBERTSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1964. 
The PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board hereby transmits, and 
recommends for enactment, a draft for a 
bill to provide for the establishment of Fed- 
eral savings banks. 

This draft bill would authorize the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to issue charters for 
these banks, which would be subject to ex- 
amination and regulation by the Board and 
would be required to be Federal Home Loan 
Bank members and to have their deposits 
insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, whose name would 
be changed by the draft bill to Federal Sav- 
ings Insurance Corporation. 

The Board and other interested agencies 
have for a number of years been interested 
in the question whether, through Federal 
chartering, the benefits of mutual savings 
banks, now available in only about a third 
of the States, should not be extended more 
generally throughout the country. Certainly 
it is inconsistent with the principle of dual 
systems of State and Federal chartering and 
supervision that characterizes our other 
major financial institutions not to have a 
Federal system available to mutual savings 
banks. 

Federal chartering of mutual savings banks 
was recommended both in the report of the 
Commission on Money and Credit, whose 
membership included a broad cross section 
of prominent persons in banking, economic, 
management, and labor fields, and in the re- 
port of the President’s Committee on Finan- 
cial Institutions, which was composed of 
leading Federal officials from 11 of the de- 
partments and agencies. In the judgment of 
the Board it would contribute most sub- 
stantially to the economic well-being of the 
country, 

No provision is made in this bill for stand- 
by rate control authority, because the sub- 
ject does not seem appropriate for consider- 
ation on the basis of a single type of finan- 
cial institution. Such a provision of more 
general applicability is included in the Fed- 
eral Deposit and Share Account Insurance 
bills (H.R. 7404 and S. 1799), the enactment 
of which we strongly urge. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection, from the stand- 
point of the administration’s program, to the 
transmittal of this proposed legislation to 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P. McMurray. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, RELATING TO 
TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 1153 


Mr. RIBICOFF submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to the bill (H.R. 5739) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
certain inequities with respect to the tax- 
ation of life insurance companies, which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO, 1159 


Mr. CARLSON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 5739, supra, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


—— — 


FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZATIONS— 
AMENDMENTS (AMENDMENTS 
NOS. 1154, 1155, 1156, 1157, AND 1158) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, the first installment of a batch 
of amendments to the foreign aid bill, 
House bill 11380, which I shall offer at 
the appropriate time. I thought they 
should be printed so we would have some- 
thing to work on in the next day or two. 
These amendments are designed to save 
the American people from being fleeced 
out of more millions and millions of dol- 
lars. 

I ask that the amendments be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION, RELATING TO AP- 
PORTIONMENT OF MEMBERSHIP 
OF STATE LEGISLATURES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 23, 1964, the names of Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
and Mr, McCLELLAN were added as addi- 
tional cosponsors of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 185) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to reserve to each 
State exclusive power to determine the 
composition of its legislature and the ap- 
portionment of the membership thereof, 
introduced by Mr. Dirksen (for himself 
and other Senators) on July 23, 1964. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, ete., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Statement in connection with policy re- 
view of all-cargo carriers' role in air trans- 
portation, delivered by Senator Monroney 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board on July 
8, 1964. 


JOHN WILLIAMS AGAIN 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the Wil- 
mington, Del., Morning News, of Mon- 
day, July 27, 1964, carried an editorial 
commenting on another outstanding 
service which the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] has performed 
for our Nation and State. The editorial 
is so much to the point and so appro- 
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priate, that I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
July 27, 1964] 

JoHN WILLIAMS AGAIN: FACT-PICKER JOHN 
J. WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE HAS DISCOVERED 
SOME RAGPICKERS HAVING $1.5 MILLION A 
Go AT THE AMERICAN TAXPAYER 
The long list of people who are hoping 

desperately that somebody—anybody—would 
retire Jonn J. WiLLiams from the U.S. Sen- 
ate seems to have gained a recruit: A fellow 
named Manoutchehr Aadal, who came to this 
country from Iran in 1958 with the hope of 
striking it rich. 

The trouble was that his search for riches 
was at the expense of the U.S. taxpayer 
(a right sizable share of whom reside in 
the State of Delaware). But the unerring in- 
vestigative nose of Senator WILLIAMS got in 
the way. 

The story, as brought out by Mr. WILLIAMS 
in the U.S, Senate, goes like this: A busi- 
ness combine headed by Aadal promoted a 
Government contract under the foreign aid 
program to ship $1.5 million worth of tex- 
tiles to Iran. 

In 1961 a Federal court in New York 
handed down an indictment of the firm 
charging that instead of $1.5 million in tex- 
tiles, Iran received a pile of old rags worth 
about $40,000. In the meantime, Aadal had 
also piled up a tax delinquency amounting 
to more than $464,000, 

Meanwhile, back at the State Department, 
the matter was ignored entirely. Aadal 
bought himself a small fleet of old ships and 
continued doing business with Uncle Sam, 
still shipping goods abroad under the for- 
eign aid program. . 

And, he had big plans for the future. Sen- 
ator WiLLIams produced documents to show 
that Aadal planned to go into the shipping 
business in a big way just as soon as he 
could obtain U.S. citizenship and become 
eligible for a nice Government subsidy— 
for which he had already applied. 

It was not until 2 months after Senator 
WiLLrams began his investigation that the 
foreign aid agency finally found it con- 
venient to cut the Aadal firm from its list 
of eligible companies. 

It might be pointed out also that Senator 
WiLLIaMs encountered some difficulty in his 
investigation at the hands of the State De- 
partment. When he first made inquiries 
about the case, the Department calmly in- 
formed the Senator that only $58,685 in Gov- 
ernment money was involved in the Aadal 
rag shipping case, instead of $1.5 million. 

Fortunately, the Senator kept on digging 
to get all the facts and, incidentally, to add 
one more item to the long list of things 
that he has done for Delaware. And the 
rest of the country, too. 


AS YOU LIKE IT—SHAKESPEARE IN 
OREGON 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this year the world celebrates the quad- 
ricentennial of the birth of William 
Shakespeare. The works of this greatest 
of all playwrights and poets have been 
staged on all the continents and trans- 
lated into every language, from Finnish 
to Urdu. In this year of Shakespeare 
celebration, it is fashionable for patrons 
of the arts to pay homage to the bard by 
importing a troop of actors to present a 
special season of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Some time ago the communities of Strat- 
ford, Ontario, and Stratford, Conn., 
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established Shakespeare theaters, to 
exploit the name similarity with the 
dramatist’s hometown on the Avon. 

All this frenzied activity and ballyhoo 
is viewed with justifiable amusement by 
Oregonians, for Oregon is the home of 
the oldest permanent Shakespeare rep- 
ertory theater in the United States. The 
fact that the Ashland Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, established in 1935, is not as well 
known as it should be along the east 


coast of our country is unfortunate but 


understandable, for easterners are sure- 
ly among the most provincial people in 
America. This belated recognition is 
certainly not due to any inferior quality 
of production, as articles by two of the 
leading drama critics in the Nation at- 
test. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cles by Howard Taubman, published on 
July 21 in the New York Times, and by 
Richard L. Coe, published on July 12 in 
the Washington Post, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 21, 1964] 


THE THEATER: SHAKESPEARE IN OREGON— 
ASHLAND FESTIVAL Purs STRESS ON 
AUTHENTICITY—PRODUCTIONS' STYLE AND 
SPIRIT Is ACADEMIC 

(By Howard Taubman) 

ASHLAND, OREG., July 22.—The style and 
spirit of what is performed at the Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival is academic in 
orientation. 

If the three productions I have seen in 
this oldest of the Nation’s annual Shake- 
spearean observances are a fair sample of the 
festival’s approach, there is a constant re- 
gard for authenticity, completeness, textual 
fidelity, and the traditional niceties. 

There is no attempt to be different or 
eccentric. Although each of this festival's 
plays has a different director and each pro- 
duction has its individual touches, a com- 
mon respect for shape, continuity, and tradi- 
tion informs each production. 

The directors are drawn from the colleges 
and universities. Angus L. Bewmer, founder 
and producing director of the festival, who 
has staged “Lear,” teaches at Southern Ore- 
gon College. Robert Loper, director of 
“Twelfth Night,” is at Stanford, Rod Alex- 
ander, director of The Merchant of Venice,” 
is at Whitman College. Jerry Turner, in 
charge of “Henry VI, Part 1,” is moving from 
Humboldt State to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside. 

Working with a company of young actors, 
most of them recently out of school, these 
directors do not attempt daring experi- 
mental techniques. They take pains to be 
faithful to the text. When Lear says he will 
split his crown in twain and give the halves 
to Goneril and Regan, he suits the action to 
the words, taking a crown and sundering it 
with a violent wrench. 

When the text suggests the playing of 
music for the moment when Bassanio must 
choose a casket, a delicate instrumental ac- 
companiment shimmers in the distance, add- 
ing a note of tenderness to the romantic 
scene. 

Literalism goes too far at times. Presum- 
ably on the theory that Shylock must have 
had an accent, Mr. Bewmer, who plays the 
role, gives him an old-fashioned Jewish one. 
Unfortunately, the effect is crude. This sort 
of thing should have been left to the 19th 
century, which had a taste for such obvious- 
ness. 

For the most part, however, the Ashland 
performances are straightforward and in 
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good taste. Music and a dance in an Eliza- 
bethan mode are invoked whenever they are 
appropriate. At the end of “The Merchant” 
they provide a charming postlude. 

If the performances here do not rise to 
heights, it is because the talents of the young 
players are not ripe for the difficult Shake- 
spearean roles. Rarely does the playing 
move above a level of earnestness and good 
will, and only occasionally does one en- 
counter a spark or a small flame. 

«Several actors show promise. Elizabeth 
Huddle's Portia has intelligence and spirit. 
Kirk Mee reveals signs of versatility as Tal- 
bot in “Henry VI,” Launcelot Gobbo in “The 
Merchant” and Oswald in “Lear.” Richard 
Graham as Lear and Gail Chugg as Glouces- 
ter make their roles come alive in their 
heart-rending scene together near the end. 

Tom Vail as Henry VI, the Prince of Ar- 
ragon in “The Merchant” and the fool in 
“Lear” is another actor with potentialities if 
he does not fall into imminent mannerisms. 
William Roberts has moments as the Bishop 
of Winchester in “Henry VI,” and so has 
Laird Williamson as Suffolk. 

It would be idle to expect these young 
performers to bring sustained incandescence 
to Shakespeare. Even the great professional 
companies rarely pass miracles of this order, 
but Ashland's public does get well-consid- 
ered, dependable, 1f not inspired, readings. 

It also gets a lot of other instructive at- 
tractions. AlM through the season there are 
concerts and exhibits, and the Institute of 
Rennaissance Study offers a series of lectures 
by internationally known authorities on 
Shakespeare and related subjects. 

To me almost as remarkable as the fact of 
finding an enterprise of this kind in this un- 
likely and beautiful corner of the country is 
the willingness of the audience to submit 
itself completely to Shakespeare. 

Is there any other public that will sit for 
3 unbroken hours through a nonstop “Lear” 
without coughing or other signs of restive- 
ness? And not just sit quietly but with at- 
tention and utter absorption? It is as great 
a marvel in its way as the unimaginable per- 
fection of the deep blue of Crater Lake, that 
wonder of nature 90 miles to the northeast. 


[From the New York Times, July 21, 1964] 
THEATER: OREGON FESTIVAL—ASHLAND'S 
SHAKESPEARE SEASON Draws LOYAL AND 

SERIOUS AUDIENCE YEARLY 

(By Howard Taubman) 

ASHLAND, OREG., July 20.—A town need not 
be called Stratford to become a Shake- 
spearean center. Ashland will serve quite 
well, as this town of 10,000 persons in south- 
ern Oregon has proven. 

Nor does a community require a Mycaenas 
or glamorous names to establish a Shake: 
spearean festival. Ashland has created one 
by building slowly, painfully, but surely since 
1935. The Oregon Shakespeare Festival As- 
sociation, which skipped six seasons in the 
1940’s because of the war, is in the midst of 
its 24th and longest season. 

Although the Ashland Festival is not so 
famous as other Shakespearean manifesta- 
tions, it has established itself as a solid 
institution that draws its public from a wide 
area in the West and Northwest. Its patrons 
are loyal. They come season after season, 
and they heed the slogan proclaimed on 
banners through the modest, mountain-girt 
town—"“Stay 4 days, see four plays.“ 

It is a public that takes its playwright 
seriously and is willing to take him straight. 
Having done all the plays in the Shake- 
spearean canon, including all the histories, 
by 1958, the festival considered bypassing 
the less familiar chronicles like the tripartite 
“Henry VI.” But the Ashland public would 
have none of this. The histories are getting 
another whirl, and “Henry VI, Part I” is in 
the repertory this year with “King Lear,” 
“The Merchant of Venice” and “Twelfth 
Night.” 
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This festival, like other theaters in this 
country, owes its founding and continuance 
to the determination of one man. He is 
Angus Bowmer, who came here from the 
University of Washington in 1931 to teach 
at the tiny Southern Oregon College. He 
hoped to work drama in, but there was no 
place for it in the curriculum. 

In 1935, he started his festival with pro- 
ductions of “The Merchant of Venice” and 
“Twelfth Night” as part of a 3-day July 4th 
celebration. He used a natural amphitheater 
on the edge of the town's admirably designed 
Lithia Park. It had been a forum for the 
community' chautauqua, but was no longer 
used. 

It had a rickety dome, which Mr. Bowmer 
had removed. He checked with the weather 
authorities and found that bad weather was 
rare in the summer in this Rogue River 
Valley area. In 24 seasons, the festival has 
been rained out about half a dozen times. 

The festival gives its performances under 
the stars. The 1,143 seats are fixed in the 
continental fashion without aisles, like the 
New York State Theatre. The present stage, 
an impressive structure in Tudor style, was 
built in 1947 in the pattern of the Fortune 
Theatre, the home of Henslowe and Alleyn, 
rivals to Shakespeare's London company. 

It is a stage that provides a variety of 
open spaces on two levels as well as the walls 
and windows to cover diverse interiors, from 
the humblest to the noblest. Curtains open 
and close under a center balcony and on 
alcoves above it, and the action of the 
dramas, whether intimate or full of pagean- 
try, can be paced swiftly and without pause. 

This stage makes it easy to maintain the 
practice that has become an Ashland cus- 
tom—the performance of every play without 
intermission. At first blush, it seems like 
a needless test of the audience's endurance 
to ask it to sit for hours without a break. 
“Henry VI, Part I,” played in this way, turned 
out, however, to be less trying than when it 
is broken up. 
i The episodic narrative assumed unexpected 

momentum. One suddenly realized how this 
parade of incidents, historic and pseudo- 
historic, could catch and hold the attention 
of its Elizabethan public. The splashy 
fighting scenes, the stanch heroism of Tal- 
bot, the hostile portrait of Joan of Arc, the 
flashes of characterization that portended the 
probing poet to come—these bits and pieces 
became an innocent and awkward mosaic 
that had dramatic as well as scholarly in- 
terest. 

Because of the Shakespeare anniversary 
this year, Ashland has expanded its activ- 
ities. The festival has presented 12 perform- 
ances at the first of Stanford University’s 
Arts Festivals at Palo Alto, Calif. And a 
season here runs through most of July and 
August and into September. 

All of this is accomplished without sub- 
sidy. The box office keeps the festival in 
the black, though the top ticket price is only 
$3.20. The company is not professional, 
save in a few leading roles, as in this year's 
“Lear.” 

The actors are drawn from colleges and 
graduate schools across the land. Many are 
here on scholarships provided by the festi- 
val. Some, like George Peppard and Joyce 
Ebert, have gone on to films and the stage. 
The directors, like Mr. Bowmer himself, are 
usually from college and university faculties. 
They have joined to fashion a remarkably 
American institution dedicated to the poet 
who transcends nationality. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 12, 
1964] 


SHAKESPEAREAN SAFARI: IVY AND MOUNTAINS 
FRAME OREGON O 
(By Richard L. Coe) 
ASHLAND, OREG.—Shakespeare in Oregon? 
To most people this spectacular lumberland 
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means the Rogue River, the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains, a short-but-sweet gold rush, Senators 
Morse and NEUBERGER and Yuletide pears. 
But the fact is that hard by old Dead In- 
dian Road thrives the continent's oldest es- 
tablished Shakespeare Festival, begun on a 
Fourth of July weekend 29 years ago. With 
that dryness Westerners affect in lieu of 
pride, Ashlanders are amused to be patron- 
ized by Connecticut’s American Shakespeare 
Festival, now into merely its 10th summer. 
Precedence, of course, does not make a 
Shakespearean company. The point is that 


Ashland's Shakespeare has an excitement that 


Connecticut's lacks and in many ways has 
the edge over the younger, more publicized 
Stratford. 

One reason for this is the outdoor theater, 
an Elizabethan stage facing an audience of 
only a thousand seats, charmingly encased 
within the ivy-covered, circular foundation 
of what long served as a 19th century Cha- 
tauqua hall. Snow-topped mountain peaks 
loom in the distance, a fascinating backdrop 
for the half-timber, half-stucco Elizabethan 
facade. 

Another reason is the happy notion of 
founder-directcr Angus L. Bowmer to ignore 
the intermissions the original Globe produc- 
tions most probably never had. The result 
is to appreciate, as never before, the marvel- 
ous construction of the plays, their fantas- 
tic, built-in drive. 

This intermissionless Shakespeare is in- 
finitely easier to endure than possessors of 
pampered bodies might imagine. As gener- 
ously spaced as the seat rows of the Lincoln 
Center's new State Theater, this one-floor 
auditorium also is designed on the old Euro- 
pean principal: no center aisle. One enters 
from the sides, the seats are comfortable and 
once the design of the play takes hold, time 
is forgotten. 

A further reason for the effectiveness of 
this no intermission concept is the compe- 
tence of the company, some professionals, 
some semiprofessionals, some students and 
one billed as “Equity Artist in Residence.” 
Here such as George Peppard and Joyce El- 
bert had their first acting roles and it is 
Ashland’s boast that its veterans are appear- 
ing this year in all the continent’s major 
Shakespeare productions, from Broadway's 
“Hamlet” to Ontario’s Stratford. 

The company’s strength is its ensemble 
grasp of what the plays are all about. All 
read the lines with uncommon diction and 
projection. S 

This year’s plays are “King Lear,” “Twelfth 
Night,” “The Merchant of Venice,” and 
“Henry IV,” part 1. In mid-August ap- 
prentice members will offer three perform- 
ances of “The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” 

I've seen the first three and am immensely 
impressed by the true repertory spirit of sub- 
stantially the same players in so varied a trio 
and by the unique experience of viewing 
each script without an intermission. 

Directed by Bowmer, the “Lear” is played 
by Equity’s Richard Graham. It is, under- 
standably, not the equal of the British Paul 
Scofield’s nor the Canadian John Colicos’ 
but it is wholly intelligible and within the 
company’s framework of accenting the sweep 
of the story. 

Ashland’s tradition of sticking to Eliza- 
bethan costumes (which most scholars think 
was the original custom) costs this “King 
Lear” something in the way of atmosphere. 
“King Lear” feels eighth century and the 
feathers and furbelows of 800 years later are 
an uneasy nest for the play. 

“Twelfth Night,” directed by Robert 
Loper, on the other hand, fits the faithful- 
to-the-Old-Globe gambit beautifully and 
benefits immensely from a first-class Viola. 

This is Elizabeth Huddle, who the pre- 
vious night was a splendid Regan and the 
next an excellent Portia. Miss Huddle is as 
fine an “unknown” actress as I've seen in a 
long while and few, I'll warrant, could do as 
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well by three such different roles in as many 
evenings. 

Miss Huddle's face recalls Anne Baxter's, 
large, expressive eyes and intent at listening. 
Her vocal projection is exceptionally good 
and though she is not what fashion stylists 
would label dainty, she moves with striking 
grace. A Californian in her fourth summer 
of leading roles at Ashland, she also appears 
with San Francisco’s Actors Workshop and 
her future will be well worth watching. 

Under Rod Alexander's direction, “The 
Merchant of Venice” is played for what it is, 
not for what it is not. The running title of 
the earliest edition describes the play as “a 
comical history.” It is the story of three sets 
of young lovers and the merchant is An- 
tonio, close friend to one of the lovers. It is 
not the story of Shylock. 

The latter is played by the highly active 
Bowmer and at his first appearance one be- 
comes a trifle anxious. One's racial sensibili- 
ties are on guard. But, it turns out, need- 
lessly. I suddenly remembered that I never 
before had seen The Merchant of Venice” 
acted and it is a revelation to realize that 
this is not a benighted attack on one faith, 
but a comment on the hypocrisy within an- 
other. Indeed, the quality of mercy is at the 
heart of Shakespeare’s comedy and the play 
contains much more than Shylock’s vengeful 
bond. 

For The Merchant” also boasts another of 
Shakespeare’s lovely women. Miss Huddle 
plays Portia for her wit and intelligence and 
the scenes of the mysterious caskets and the 
missing rings shimmer with delight. Shylock 
appears only five times, once very briefly. 
“The Merchant of Venice” is a comedy of 
youthful verve and poetic shafts and the 
Oregonians do it with delightful effect. 

All these plays have their fools and clowns 
and here the Oregonians also shine. Kirk 
Mee, for instance, has a rare flair for this 
particular skill, playing “Twelfth Night's” 
Feste and The Merchant's” Launcelot Gob- 
bo. Both parts require instant communica- 
tion with the audience and the ingenuity to 
hold that intimate liaison. It is quite a trick, 
for the temptation is to patronize the role or 
patronize the audience. Mee—and several 
others in the company—act as though they 
haven't thought of such snobbery. With 
saucy assurance, they simply move into the 
clowns, 

This ability to play what often seems un- 
playable reflects the Oregonians’ happy way 
with Shakespeare. They take him as he is. 
Having understood the lines, they do not 
seem to probe their own little egos for further 
comment but instead read the lines intelli- 
gibly and let the characters speak for them- 
selves. 

This notion, quite possibly, was at the 
root of that 1935 Fourth of July celebration 
when a prizefight and an amatuer “Taming of 
the Shrew” vied for the desirable Saturday 
night date. The fight took precedence and 
Shakespeare was given the matinee time. 
Ashland’s populace swarmed to the comedy, 
pretty much ignored the evening’s boxing, 
and there hasn't been an Ashland ring his- 
tory since. 

Such success led to a nonprofit corpora- 
tion the next year. A 1940 fire and the war 
curtailed activities, but productions were re- 
sumed in 1947 and the new Elizabethan stage 
was created five summers ago. The company 
has completed chronological presentation of 
all the historical plays and has started a 
second round. This summer's activity has 
swelled to 70 nights. 

Professor of drama at Ashland’s Southern 
Oregon College, Bowmer holds onto some of 
his players for an indoor winter season of the 
Vining Reportory Theater. This hopes some- 
day to have a permanent home linked to the 
Elizabethan stage in lovely, hilly Lithia Park 
(Shakesperean festivals seem to be thriv- 
ing in parks created long ago by imaginative 
citizens.) 
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The price scale runs from $1.20 to $3.20 
and while salaries paid are not union scale, 
patrons’ donations make possible modest liv- 
ing wages for major players and a small staff. 
Music and lecture events are also featured 
throughout the summer, some at nearby 
Jacksonville, where there’s a two-story, red 
brick hotel with a historical footnote. Its 
first guest was President Rutherford B. Hayes 
and he’s reported to have been rudely shaken 
when presented with a bill for his night's 
lodging—$1. 

Today one buck and a bit more can buy 
some of the best Shakespeare you'll see in 
America. Oregon has even more to be proud 
of than I had thought. 


OUTDOOR LESSON IN LIFE 


Mrs, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the value system of each new generation 
shows some variation from the previous 
one; but surely the social, economic, 
scientific, and technological changes 
which have taken place in the 20th cen- 
tury have accelerated this value con- 
trast. Past ages suffered with the notion 
that one could not or should not even 
try to improve the lot into which one was 
born. In our time, the fortunate ma- 
jority of Americans enjoy a standard of 
living and share a confidence in the 
future that were unknown to their 
fathers. But the assumption of pros- 
perity carries with it a danger of taking 
life for granted. We all know people 
who are spoiled rotten, and who, should 
economic adversity strike, would lack the 
knowledge of how to live simply, with- 
out the accouterments of modern life. 
More seriously, they would lack the inner 
confidence which comes from having in 
the past overcome adversity. 

A brilliantly written editorial on this 
issue was recently published in the Port- 
land Journal; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Journal, July 20, 
1964] 


SOUND TEACHING IN A CAMPGROUND 


Deep in the pine forest on the Deschutes, 
there was a camp. 

It was complete even to some polished 
copper pots hung from the trunk of a tree. 
Tarps were hung against the wind and too 
persistent “dew.” 

Morningtime came quietly around this 
camp, although two bronzed little girls, pig- 
tails flying, called greetings as they left with 
rods. Their father was ahead of them with 
the same apparent purpose. 

Their mother busied herself with house- 
hold tasks, a quick trip to the lodge for pur- 
chases and mail, today’s roast already start- 
ed in the black Dutch oven, some clothes to 
rinse in her own improvised two-bucketed 
laundry, some mending while the jays bright- 
ly and noisily made their bid for handouts. 

As the tempting aromas lifted from the 
Dutch oven, and as patterns of light and 
shadow moved through the trees, she con- 
tinued her domestic tasks until the three 
“fishermen” returned for lunch, bringing 
with them their catch—some whitefish from 
the lake, some trout from the stream. 

The camp equipment, though simple, was 
adequate for a stay of many weeks. Even a 
“balcony” bedroom was fixed for the girls 
in the upper level of the truck. The un- 
usual orderliness and simplicity of that sum- 
mer household in the high Oregon country 
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gave rise to need for some inquisitive re- 
search. 

The father, a high school teacher and 
coach, came from another State. Each year 
his family vacationed for the entire summer 
to help the girls learn firsthand of fauna 
and flora and to sum up knowledge from 
varied experience. * 

Persistent inquisitiveness finally won —in 
the manner of the bluejays—an invitation 
to sit by this fire in the cool of the evening, 
to sample fish homesmoked on a willow 
fire, and camp coffee. And to talk. 

With the growing confidence that comes 
with the heightening shadows and the 
brightening fire, we gleaned there was more 
deliberate reason than recreation for this 
campout. 

For, said the mother, “Our first daughter 
is now 22 and married. For more than 20 
years she had camped with us. It was her 
father's idea, long ago, that, in view of our 
modern way of life in a city home, he had 
something he specially wanted to teach the 
children. 

“He wanted,” she continued, “to know 
that our girls would have learned well how 
to live simply with very little household 
equipment, and with what they may find 
at hand; to help them make adjustments of 
ingenuity in the rearing of their children, 
that their own happiness might not entirely 
rest on material things. 

“They are,” she finished proudly, “in the 
face of adversity, able to do their laundry 
in a bucket, and, if need be, make a camp 
a home.” 


CONFUSED ADMINISTRATION POL- 
ICY ON BEEF IMPORTS ENDAN- 
GERS DOMESTIC LIVESTOCK IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, this 
country's livestock industry is in trouble. 
As long as present administration poli- 
cies persist; it will remain in difficulty. 
It falls to Congress to search out and 
effect a solution to the major thorn in the 
industry’s side-foreign beef imports. 

The administration has expressed con- 
cern for the livestock producers. But ad- 
ministration actions and statements pro- 
duce only favorable publicity. They do 
not produce remedies. They serve the 
political objectives of the administra- 
tion. They do not serve the welfare of 
a major segment of this Nation’s agricul- 
tural economy. 

In January 1961, Choice steers were 
priced on the Chicago market at $28.75 
per hundredweight. During the previous 
year, 1960, beef imports had been at a 
level of about 938 million pounds. In 
1961, these imports increased almost 30 
percent. By the end of 1963, they had 
reached 1,859 million pounds, an increase 
of 100 percent in 3 years. Choice steers 
by that time were priced on the Chicago 
market at $22.25 per hundredweight, and, 
more recently, the price has fallen below 
that. Much is being made of a slight up- 
turn in cattle prices in the last few days, 
but when one is selling cattle at a loss of 
$100 a head, an increase in price of $2 a 
hundred is little consolation. 

The gyrations of the administration, in 
response to the pressing problem of de- 
pressed cattle prices and excessive beef 
imports, have caused unbounded confu- 
sion. Initially, the Department of Agri- 
culture contended that there really is no 
relationship between imports and domes- 
tic cattle prices. As late as June 4 of this 
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year, the Secretary still contended that 
the beef we are importing and the beef 
we are producing domestically are so dif- 
ferent that the imports are of only minor 
importance. The Secretary told the 
House Ways and Means Committee: 

Comparison of the two types of beef is like 
comparing apples and oranges. They are dif- 
ferent but related products with different 
end uses. 


And, on the basis of this argument, im- 
plied again that imports were not the 
source of the problem. 

In contrast, the House Appropriations 
Committee, in its Report No. 1387, stated 
its alarm over growing imports. The 
Senate Finance Committee, in its report 
on the amendments to H.R. 1839, con- 
cluded: 

Foreign beef accounted for one-half of the 
total increased domestic use of beef in the 
8-year period 1956-63— 


And said— 
your ttee has concluded that beef im- 
ports have contributed heavily to the de- 
pressed condition in the livestock industry. 


The Tariff Commission, under direc- 
tion from the Congress, studied this mat- 
ter, and likewise determined that beef 
imports were a factor in the decline of 
domestic livestock prices. 

This position has been stated time and 
again by Senator after Senator on the 
Senate floor. It had been documented in 
volume for the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee; but still, as late as a month ago, the 
Secretary of Agriculture sought to dis- 
count the evidence. 

What of the future? 

In testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the Secretary 
went on to say that the condition of the 
industry for the balance of this year, 
1964, is serious and that, therefore, sev- 
eral steps have been taken to improve the 
condition of the cattle market. 

The Secretary cited the success of the 
administration in prevailing upon our 
major foreign suppliers to reduce beef 
shipments to the United States, in order 
to help firm the domestic market. He 
does not explain, however, just why this 
reduction in imports will improve the 
domestic cattle market, if his earlier 
postulate—that imports do not affect 
prices—is correct. Here is one clear ex- 
ample of administration inconsistency. 

The administration has been strange- 
ly quiet on the aspect of the agreement 
that the reductions of imports from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are temporary. 
The import agreement calls for a reduc- 
tion of 6 percent below the 1963 import 
level—the largest import year on record, 
and provides for a steady subsequent in- 
crease in imports of 3.7 percent a year. 
Within 2 years the agreement will allow 
imports in excess of the critical 1963 
level. This is an obvious example of an 
arrangement negotiated for appearance, 
rather than practical effect. 

Secretary of Commerce Hodges dem- 
onstrated little sympathy for the plight 
of the industry when he commented re- 
cently, in Fargo, N.Dak., that cattle- 
men should “cut out their whining” and 
should get to work selling beef to other 
countries. The administration has 
moved to stimulate foreign sales—a 
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move with which no one can really quar- 
rel. But, certainly, there is a strange 
lapse in the mental processes when this 
approach is adopted as a means of solv- 
ing a cattle problem aggravated by beef 
imports. What are we becoming? We 
import foreign beef, and at the same 
time we devote our energies to selling 
to somebody else the beef we produce. 

The problem is further complicated by 
our policy of subsidizing foreign compe- 
tition to our domestic production. The 
House Appropriations Committee, in its 
report No. 1387 on the Department of 
Agricultural appropriation bill for 1965, 
noted: 


OVERSEA PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED BY 
UNITED STATES 


To further complicate ‘this situation, our 
own Federal Government has been providing 
funds and technical assistance to enable 
competitors (Americans and foreigners) to 
increase their production overseas—both in 
quantity and quality—and to take over much 
of our traditional world markets with com- 
modities produced with cheap labor, land 
and materials. It is extremely cult for 
the American farmer to compete with for- 
eign producers—although efficiency of pro- 
duction and superior quality has enabled 
him to retain some of his foreign markets 
despite this disadvantage. 

The most serious situation facing the 
American farmer in this regard, however, is 
the current program of the U.S. Government 
which provides loans and investment guar- 
antees to encourage American producers 
with American know-how to move their ac- 
tivities abroad to take advantage of cheap 
labor, land and materials and to realize the 
benefits of certain tax advantages on over- 
sea earnings. 

Under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
American agricultural producers and other 
businessmen are being encouraged to go into 
business in foreign countries. In a brochure 
distributed to business interests throughout 
the country by the Agency for International 
Development (AID) entitled “Aids to Busi- 
ness—Oversea Investment,” Americans who 
wish to move their interests abroad are given 
the following inducements: 

1. Investment surveys: AID will pay up 
to 50 percent of the cost of the trip to ex- 
plore the feasibility of private investment 
abroad. 

2. Dollar loans: AID will make dollar loans 
to encourage American investors to go into 
business abroad. The Export-Import Bank, 
International Finance Corporation, the 
World Bank and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank are also available for this 
purpose. 

3. Local currency loans: AID will make 
local currency loans to Americans from for- 
eign currencies generated under Public Law 
480, the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, to undertake oversea pro- 
duction. 

4. Investment guarantees; AID will guar- 
antee the American investor against incon- 
vertibility of currency, expropriation, confis- 
cation, and other political risks and will 
guarantee against certain normal business 
risks inherent in all business ventures. 

It should be noted, also, that the Presi- 
dent’s latest foreign aid message dated 
March 19, 1964 (H. Doc. No. 250) proposed 
even more liberal tax credit for American in- 
vestment in less developed countries. 
Amendments recommended for enactment 
during the current session of Congress pro- 
pose an additional tax credit of 30 percent 
on amounts invested by U.S. concerns 
abroad. 

To add to these inducements to expand 
Oversea competition, the failure of the Fed- 
eral Government to curtail imports through 
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the use of section 22 makes it possible for 
commodities produced abroad with Ameri- 
can capital and know-how and with cheap 
foreign labor to flow back into the United 
States in unlimited amounts to put our own 
American producers still located in this 
country out of business. 

A study of this situation makes it appar- 
ent that the use of section 22 to control 
agricultural imports is an absolute necessity 
if any farm program is to work and if 
American farmers are to remain in business 
in this country. 

Recent developments in the cattle indus- 
try are a case in point. Cattle prices in the 
United States have dropped drastically in 
recent months and many cattle producers are 
facing financial ruin. At the same time im- 
ports of livestock, meat, and meat products 
have been increasing. Such imports have 
increased by more than 400 percent in the 
last few years. While recent negotiations 
have resulted in some voluntary reductions 
in meat imports from Australia and New 
Zealand, the volume still coming in is cre- 
ating a surplus on the domestic market 
which is continuing to depress cattle prices. 


Having painted ourselves into a corner, 
the Department of Agriculture has em- 
barked upon a program of buying domes- 
tic beef for free distribution to the 
school lunch programs and to foreign 
countries, under Public Law 480, to keep 
the price from falling further. In 3 
months, the Department purchased 90 
million pounds of beef, at a cost of $52 
million. It is currently purchasing about 
5 percent of current production, an 
amount just about equal to the increase 
in imports since 1961. 

There are indications that the first 
Public Law 480 transaction will be with 
Uruguay. This is a country which last 
year sold 12.2 million pounds of: beef, 
most of it canned beef, on the American 
market, This is the equivalent of 24 
million pounds carcass weight. We now 
shall return to Uruguay 8 million pounds 
of beef, for local currency which we 
probably cannot use. For all practical 
purposes, we are giving our beef away. 

Now we are confronted with a real 
coup d'etat. The President has for- 
warded to Congress a proposal for the 
revitalization of the area of the Nation 
designated as Appalachia. The adminis- 
tration proposes a Federal subsidy of $23 
million, to improve grazing lands, so as 
to expand the cattle industry. It is esti- 
mated that livestock production in Ap- 
palachia can be increased by 3 million 
head. This proposal comes at a time 
when the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ports “the expansion of cattle numbers 
has been phenomenal.” In view of the 
condition of the cattle industry, present 
and anticipated, such a cattle subsidy 
cannot be justified. The program would 
be devastating to the existing domestic 
industry. It would hold no promise for 
Appalachia. 

The livestock industry of this country 
is the largest single segment of our vast 
agricultural economy. The industry has 
not asked for Federal subsidies. It has 
resisted the promulgation of Federal pro- 
grams injecting the Government into the 
management of the industry. This is a 
noble and laudatory attitude in these 
days. 

All that the livestock industry seeks is 
a reasonable opportunity to compete for 
the domestic market for its products. It 
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does not believe, and I do not believe, 
that the Government of the United 
States should be encouraging or condon- 
ing trade or aid programs which are 
clearly detrimental to the health of a 
major domestic industry. 

It is time for the administration to 
concern itself with understanding the 
real problem which confronts us and 
with establishing a direction which will 
eliminate the policies, programs, and 
practices which it now sponsors to the 
detriment of this important segment of 
agriculture. 

Like many others, Mr. President, I sup- 
ported the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
I felt that expanding trade requirements 
made it essential that the Chief Execu- 
tive possess the power necessary to nego- 
tiate trade and tariff agreements in this 
country’s interest. 

Timidity is not a characteristic of ef- 
fective negotiation; but timidity is the 
hallmark of our negotiations to date, as 
they relate to the problem of beef im- 
ports. For fear of upsetting someone or 
something, the administration has tip- 
toed into, through, and out of session 
after session, without real success in 
opening new foreign agricultural mar- 
kets, while beef imports flood our own 
market and destroy our own industry. 

It is well that the Senate passed H.R. 
1839, to establish quotas on beef imports. 
It is the constitutional responsibility of 
Congress to regulate trade and tariffs. 
We delegated it to the administration. 
The administration has not performed. 
We have acted properly, in our own 
domestic interest, to fill the vacuum. 


“RAY” SCHACHT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on July 
31, a distinguished Nebraskan will end a 
41-year career of service to the elec- 
tricity-consuming public in the Midwest. 

On that date, Mr. R. L. Ray“ Schacht, 
of Columbus, Nebr., will retire as general 
manager of the Consumers Public Power 
rt a position he has occupied since 

Ray Schacht has earned the undying 
gratitude of consumers of electricity over 
a wide area for maintaining top-notch 
service to the more than 225 communities 
served by the district he has managed in 
such outstanding fashion. He will be 
missed by many who have had occasion 
to deal directly with him; but Mr. 
Schacht takes comfort in the knowledge 
that his successor, Mr. D. W. Hill, will 
carry on the tradition of exceptional 
service jealously guarded by Ray Schacht 
through the years. 

Many honors have come to Ray 
Schacht through the years, capped in 
May of 1964 by the Distinguished Service 
Award of the American Public Power As- 
sociation, of which he is a past president. 
He is the first Nebraskan to receive this 
award. 

I well remember Ray Schacht’s major 
role in obtaining for Nebraska the 
world’s first commercial sodium graphite 
nuclear powerplant, now in operation at 
Hallam, Nebr. It was my pleasure to 
give some assistance to Ray in this un- 
dertaking. The Hallam plant is a great 
tribute to Ray Schacht’s engineering and 
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managerial ability, and is being closely 
watched by scientists around the world. 

Ray Schacht began his professional 
career with the Iowa-Nebraska Light & 
Power Co., in 1923. He joined the Con- 
sumers Public Power District in 1941, 2 
years after the district came into being. 
He served in the dual capacity of acting 
general manager and general superin- 
tendent from 1947 until he was named 
general manager, 2 years later. 

He holds a degree in electrical en- 
gineering from the University of Iowa, 
and is past president of the Nebraska 
Engineering Society and of the Engi- 
neer's Club of Lincoln. He has been 
awarded life memberships in both orga- 
nizations, and the Distinguished Mem- 
ber Citation of the latter. 

Mr. President, Ray Schacht has con- 
tributed in a most important manner to 
the well-being of Nebraska’s economy; 
and I join with his innumerable other 
friends and admirers, both in Nebraska 
and elsewhere in the Nation, in paying 
tribute to him and in wishing him well in 
his richly deserved retirement years. 


JAMES MADISON 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, my former House colleague, 
Hon. Colgate W. Darden, Jr.—later Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and for the next 12 
years president of the University of Vir- 
ginia—together with Hon. Clinton M. 
Hester, of Washington, D.C., represented 
the James Madison Memorial Commis- 
sion at the commissioning of the U.S. 
nuclear submarine James Madison at the 
yards of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. in Newport News, Va. 

These nuclear submarines are revolu- 
tionizing naval warfare. The U.S.S. 
James Madison, for instance, will have a 
total firepower greater than that of all 
the bombs dropped on Germany in World 
War II. The range of those Polaris mis- 
siles will be approximately 2,500 miles, 
and they can be fired with deadly ac- 
curacy from any given location in the 


ocean. 

While it pleases the members of the 
James Madison Memorial Commission 
that the Secretary of the Navy saw fit to 
name a submarine for our fourth Presi- 
dent, we hope that within the near fu- 
ture Congress will see fit to authorize 
the construction, on the south side of 
Independence Avenue, opposite the old 
House Office Building, of an annex of the 
Library of Congress, the ground fioor of 
which can be designated as the James 
Madison Memorial Library—designed to 
house all the papers of that great states- 
man, where they can be readily available 
to the historians and other scholars of 
the Nation. 

James Madison is unchallenged as the 
father of the Constitution, and chief 
architect of the Bill of Rights. Madison 
drafted the Virginia plan, on which the 
Constitution was based. He knew the 
strength and weaknesses of all the an- 
cient and modern confederacies, and he 
was immediately recognized as the wisest 
man in the immortal assembly that had 
gathered to draft a new Constitution. 
He participated in the debates on every 
issue, and was absent from the Conven- 
tion for only a few minutes, on rare oc- 
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casions. He had his own form of short- 

hand, and recorded the debates, and 

transcribed them at night, by candlelight, 
in his little room in a Philadelphia board- 
inghouse. 

After the approval of the Constitution 
by the Convention, he went to New York, 
and persuaded the Continental Congress 
to approve the Constitution and submit 
it to the 13 States. He then collaborated 
with Alexander Hamilton and John Jay 
in writing “The Federalist Papers” in 
support of adoption of the Constitution 
by the States. Then he returned to Vir- 
ginia, and spearheaded the adoption of 
the Constitution by the State of Vir- 
ginia, over the opposition of Patrick 
Henry and George Mason. The vote in 
the Convention for adoption was close— 
87 to 77. 

At Washington’s request, he became a 
candidate, and was elected a Member of 
the First House of Representatives, to 
assist Washington in putting the Consti- 
tution into effect. He prepared the Bill 
of Rights, and presented it to the House 
of Representatives in an historic speech, 
and eventually secured its approval by 
the Congress, for submission to the 
States. He became Jefferson’s Secretary 
of State, and the fourth President of the 
United States. History has sadly ne- 
glected his achievements. If he had not 
lived in the shadow of Washington and 
Jefferson, from which he is beginning to 
emerge, he would long ago have received 
due recognition. It is unfortunate that 
so many know so little about how much 
the American people owe Madison. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the remarks made yesterday by 
Governor Darden when the U.S.S. James 
Madison was commissioned. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMISSIONING OF THE U.S.S. “JAMES MADI- 
sSON”—ApDprEss BY GOVERNOR DARDEN, JULY 
28, 1964 
Secretary Morris, Mrs. Monroney, Admiral 

Lowrance, Admiral Taylor, Commander 
Skoog, Commander Kearny, members of the 
Armed Forces, ladies and gentleman, I speak 
as a public member of the Madison Memorial 
Commission—a group drawn from the U.S. 
Senate, the House of Representatives, and 
the public at large. Our assignment is to 
arrange, in the Nation’s Capital, a suitable 
memorial for our fourth President. I do not 
speak for the Commission; no one would be 
brash enough to attempt this. 

Were it possible for Mr. Madison to join 
us for this interesting ceremony, I have 
reason to believe he would view with mixed 
emotions the commissioning of this far- 
ranging and deadly fighting ship which bears 
his name. He would doubtless recall with 
some chagrin, and probably no little an- 
guish, the bleak and discouraging days that 
marked the close of August 1814, when dur- 
ing his second term he was compelled to flee 
the Capital before a British force which over- 
ran it. He would recall also, I think, the 
poignant news that had reached him but a 
few weeks before the Washington disaster; 
the ports of France had been closed to our 


armed vessels, and his minister had been 
unable to secure an audience with Louis 
XVIII, the recently returned King. Bona- 
parte, you will remember, was on his way 
to Elba for a somewhat shorter sojourn than 
had been expected by either friend or foe. 
However, Mr. Madison would remember 
with satisfaction the rapidly moving events 
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which within a month's time transformed 
so dramatically the American scene. And 
being philosophically inclined he would ap- 
preciate them fully. The fierce assault on 
Baltimore failed. The steady pounding by 
the heavy guns of Admiral Cockburn’s ships 
had lasted not 2 hours, the time the admiral 
thought necessary to reduce Fort McHenry, 
but 24 hours. And when the iron storm 
lifted, it was discovered not only that the 
naval guns had failed to knock out Fort 
McHenry, but that the midnight attack on 
Fort Covington by British Marines, intended 
as a flanking operation, also had failed. The 
assault by land had collapsed before the 
stubborn defense of the outpost by American 
naval forces under Commodore Rodgers. 

He would be interested, I think, in the 
stirring air used today. Inquiring as to the 
words he would remember them as those 
penned by young Francis Scott Key, to whom 
he had given permission to treat with the 
British for the release of a Maryland physi- 
cian and who had gone on shipboard for that 
purpose. The author was able to write of 
the bombardment as an eye witness because 
he had been detained overnight for fear he 
might give warning of the impending attack. 
These words, later set to music, became 
known, quite appropriately, as The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Mr. Madison would be a 
little puzzled to learn that it was not until 
1931 that the Congress put its stamp of 
approval upon “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
although it had long been accepted as our 
national anthem. But he would understand, 
I am sure, that things are not to be hurried 
under our form of government. 

He would remember, also with considerable 
satisfaction, that hard on the heels of the 
turn in our fortunes in Maryland had come 
the inspiring news from the North. Com- 
modore Macdonough had scored a great 
triumph on Lake Champlain. Admiral 
Mahan was to write, many years later, that 
this naval victory “more than any other 
incident of the war of 1812, merits the epithet 
‘decisive’. The thrust, designed to cut our 
country in two by seizing the Hudson River 
Valley, was turned back. The fight on 
Champlain was indeed of the greatest con- 
sequence to the young Nation. 

I am sure he would be fascinated by this 
startlingly new ship, powered by engines 
undreamed of in his day and armed with 
missiles so powerful and so destructive as to 
make the fighting ships of 1776 and 1812 
seem but toys. And Iam certain he would be 
gratified to learn that the English Common- 
wealth and ourselves are now bound together 
in the defense of the West and that English 
men-of-war are seen often in Hampton Roads 
where the NATO forces, of which they are 
an important part, maintain a ceaseless 
vigil. He would be reassured by the fact 
that, as a people, we appear to have learned 
the lesson that peace cannot be purchased, 
nor in truth maintained, through weakness 
and timidity. From bitter experience he 
would know this to be true. 

But over and beyond all else he would note 
with the greatest satisfaction that the quality 
of our naval service has not deteriorated over 
the years. He would share our pride in the 
fact that the officers and men who are to 
serve this mighty ship stand in the great 
tradition which stretches in an unbroken 
line from John Paul Jones to this hour. And 
he would understand that so long as this re- 
mains true the Republic, to the formation of 
which he had such a profound contribution, 
is safe and secure. And he would be happy 
that his distinguished name rests in such 
capable hands. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If there is no further morning 
business, morning business is closed. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of com- 
mittees, the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar will be stated. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 


AMBASSADORS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of Ambassadors. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John B. Duncan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 3 
years, and until his successor is ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


TEMPORARY RETURN TO LEGISLA- 
TIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go out of executive session temporarily 
and return to legislative session. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of measures on the calen- 
dar, beginning with Calendar No. 1176, 
and that the following measures be con- 
sidered in sequence; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the appropriate 
point in connection with these measures, 
I may be authorized to have printed in 
the Recorp excerpts from the reports or 
recommendations and statements. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the first meas- 
ure to be considered. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7301) to amend section 341 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance with amendments, on page 3, 
at the beginning of line 9, to strike out 
“tion. This paragraph shall apply only 
if the transferee—” and insert “tion). 
This paragraph shall apply only if the 
transferee—”; on page 4, line 4, after the 
word “interest”, to insert “and unreal- 
ized receivables or fees (as defined in sub- 
section (b) (4)),”; on page 6, line 22, 
after the word “by”, to insert “the first 
section of”; and at the top of page 7, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec.3. (a) Section 543 (a) (2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
rents) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “For 
purposes of applying this paragraph, royal- 
ties received for the use of, or for the privi- 
lege of using, a patent, invention, model, or 
design (whether or not patented), secret 
formula or process, or any other similar prop- 
erty right shall be treated as rent, if such 
property right is also used by the corpora- 
tion receiving such royalties in the manu- 
facture or production of tangible personal 
property held for lease to customers, and if 
the amount (computed without regard to 
this sentence) constituting rent from such 
leases to customers meets the requirements 
of subparagraph (A).” 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1963. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 7301) was read a third 
time, and passed. 
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The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend section 341 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, relating 
to collapsible corporations, and to amend 
section 543 (a) (2) of such code, relating 
to the inclusion of rents in personal 
holding company income.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1241), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I. SUMMARY 

Your committee has added a provision to 
the House bill, H.R. 7301, as well as making 
relatively minor modifications to the House- 
passed provisions. 

H.R. 7301 as passed by the House amends 
the “collapsible corporation” provisions of 
the tax laws so that they will not apply to 
the sale of stock in a corporation which con- 
sents to a special tax treatment on any later 
disposition by it of its assets. Under the 
bill, the corporation must consent to the 
recognition of gain on dispositions by the 
corporation of its assets in the same manner 
as if these assets had been sold for their fair 
market value. The gain recognized will be 
ordinary income, if ordinary income would 
have been recognized on a sale of the assets 
by the corporation, and will be capital gain 
if capital gain would have been recognized 
on such a sale. 

The Treasury Department has indicated 
that it does not object to the House-passed 
provision or to the amendments made in it 
by your committee. 

Your committee has added an amendment 
dealing with the definition of rents in defin- 
ing personal holding company income. This 
amendment provides that in certain circum- 
stances, royalties received for the privilege of 
using a patent, invention, or similar property 
are to be treated as rent if the patent, etc., 
also is used by the corporation in the manu- 
facture of personal property which it leases 
to customers. The Treasury Department has 
indicated that it does not object to this 
amendment. 


II. COLLAPSIBLE CORPORATION PROVISIONS 


Present law.—A collapsible corporation is, 
in general, a corporation used to enable the 
shareholders to realize the gain on property 
owned by the corporation without the recog- 
nition of taxable gain to the corporation. 
Frequently, the gain which would have been 
recognized to the corporation would have 
been ordinary income instead of the capital 
gain normally recognized to shareholders. 
To prevent this result, the present statute 
provides that gain resulting from the sale of 
stock of a “collapsible corporation” is treated 
as ordinary income. 

Reasons for bill.—The problem with which 
the first section of this bill deals centers 
around the sale of stock of a corporation that 
is rapidly growing and expects to continue 
in businesss but which holds constructed or 
produced properties which are worth sub- 
stantially more than their cost and upon 
which there has not been substantial realiza- 
tion of the profits to be derived from the 
properties. The shareholders, through a sale 
of stock (whether or not through a “public 
offering”), would like to capitalize on the 
future prospects of this growing company. 
The buyers of the stock clearly intend to 
have the corporation continue in business. 
However, on such a stock sale, the corpora- 
tion might be regarded as fitting precisely in- 
to the literal definition of a collapsible cor- 
poration (under sec. 241(b)) if the share- 
holders intended to sell the stock of the cor- 
poration prior to the realization by the cor- 
poration of a substantial part of the income 
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to be derived from the constructed or pro- 
duced property. Moreover, the corporation 
usually cannot qualify under any of the sev- 
eral existing exceptions, principally because 
it has not had a substantial prior business 
history and is growing rapidly. 

Explanation of bill: This section meets 
the problem described above by providing 
that the collapsible provisions will not apply 
to the sale of stock in a corporation which 
consents to a special type of tax treatment 
described below. The treatment provided 
has the effect of assuring that ultimately 
there will be the same tax consequences as if 
the assets had been sold before the stock. 

In general, the sale of the corporation's 
stock is not to be treated as a collapsible 
sale, if the corporation consents to the recog- 
nition of gain by it on every disposition of 
assets (other than certain capital assets) 
owned (or held under option) by the corpora- 
tion on the date of sale. The assets subject 
to this special treatment are referred to in 
the bill as “subsection (f) assets.” Thus, 
for example, notwithstanding the provision 
in the tax laws relating to the nonrecogni- 
tion of gain or loss on the distribution of 
property in partial or complete liquidation 
(sec. 336) or the provision relating to non- 
recognition of gain or loss on sales or ex- 
changes in connection with certain 1-year 
liquidations (sec. 337), a consenting corpora- 
tion would be required to recognize gain on 
the disposition of its subsection (f) assets in 
either of these cases. This rule providing 
recognition of gain does not apply if the 
subsection (f) assets are transferred in one 
of various tax-free transactions in which the 
cost or other basis carries over to the re- 
cipient corporation if that corporation con- 
sents to the special tax treatment provided 
in this bill with respect to the assets re- 
ceived. The rule does apply, however (i.e., 
gain is recognized), if the recipient corpora- 
tion does not so consent or is a tax-exempt 
organization. 

Your committee has amended the House- 
passed bill in one particular. This amend- 
ment makes it clear that “unrealized receiv- 
ables or fees” (as defined in subsec. (b) (4) 
of sec. 341) are included in the class of “sub- 
section (f)” assets. Your committee does 
not intend that any implication be drawn 
from this as to the tax status of “unrealized 
receivables or fees” in any other context. 

This provision will not apply to a share- 
holder who had sold stock of another con- 
senting corporation within the preceding 5 
years, and is effective only with respect to 
transactions after the date of the enactment 
of this bill. 

The relief provided by this provision is 
based upon the theory that if an individual 
sells stock in a single corporation and this 
corporation continues in existence and real- 
izes the gain on the constructed or produced 
property, there can be no elimination of tax 
at the corporate level with respect to this 
property. Thus, under these circumstances, 
the principal problem at which the collapsl- 
ble corporation provision is directed would 
not exist, and your committee agreed with 
the House that it would be unnecessary to 
apply the collapsible provisions to the stock- 
holders of such a corporation upon their sale 
of its stock. If the corporation continues 
in existence and in the normal course of busi- 
ness realizes the gain inherent in the subsec- 
tion (f) assets, it will be treated as any other 
corporation where the stock had not been 
sold. On the other hand, if the consenting 
corporation is liquidated, the special tax 
treatment associated with the consent pro- 
vided by this provision would require it to 
pay a tax on the unrealized appreciation of 
its subsection (f) assets when they are dis- 
tributed. Thus the unrealized appreciation 


The tax-free transactions referred to are 
those provided for by secs. 332, 351, 361, 
371 (a), and 374(a). 
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in the subsection (f) assets does not escape 
tax in any case. 

It should be noted that if the purchaser 
is not interested in the corporation as a going 
concern but intends to liquidate it to secure 
the assets, then the selling shareholder will 
be in no better position than he would be 
under existing law if the corporation sold the 
properties and then were liquidated. This is 
true because such a purchaser in his offering 
price would take into account the potential 
Federal tax liability on the unrealized ap- 
preciation in the assets. 

On the other hand, this provision will 
benefit one who sells to a purchaser who in- 
tends to continue the corporate business. 
Such a purchaser would, of course, also allow 
for the built-in future tax liabilities arising 
from the consent but these liabilities would 
be no different from those arising where a 
going business was purchased where the col- 
lapsible provisions are not applicable. Of 
course, the purchase price in such a case 
would include an amount for the “going 
concern” value of the business. 

Effective date.—The new rule provided by 
the first section of this bill is to apply with 
respect to transactions after the date of en- 
actment of the bill. 

Revenue effect.—It is believed that the first 
section of this bill will have a negligible 
effect on revenues. 


If. CERTAIN PERSONAL HOLDING COMPANY 
INCOME DERIVED FROM THE USE OF PAT- 
ENTS, ETC. 

The Reyenue Act of 1964 made substantial 
changes in the personal holding company 
provisions of prior law. One of these changes 
relates to the definition of “personal holding 
company income” in cases where the corpo- 
ration involved receives a substantial part of 
its gross income from the rental of real or 
personal property. 

Under the law prior to the enactment of 
the Revenue Act of 1964 personal holding 
company income did not include rents from 
real or personal property where these repre- 
sented 50 percent or more of the corpora- 
tion’s income. Where less than this percent- 
age of the corporation's gross income was 
rental income, the rent was treated as per- 
sonal holding company income along with 
other investment-type income of the corpo- 
ration. In general, it was thought that 
where rental income represented the major 
activity, the activity involved was more like- 
ly to be of an active rather than a passive 
character. $ 

Under the law'as amended by the Revenue 
Act of 1964, certain modifications were made 
in this 50 percent test: Under the new pro- 
vision adjusted income from rents must be 
50 percent or more of adjusted ordinary 
gross income. In addition, however, Con- 
gress in the Revenue Act of 1964 added a 
second test providing that rental income 
is to be characterized as passive (or per- 
sonal holding company income) even where 
it meets the 50-percent test if, apart from 
the rental income, more than 10 percent of 
the undistributed ordinary gross income of 
the company is personal holding company 
income. The intent of this second test was 
to give assurance that the rental income 
cannot be used to shelter any appreciable 
amount of other passive income. 

It has come to the attention of your com- 
mittee that the effect of this 10-percent test 
in its present form is to characterize some 
closely held corporations, which are pri- 
marily manufacturing enterprises, as per- 
sonal holding companies. For example, 


2 Adjusted rental income in this case is 
gross rents less interest, taxes, depreciation 
on rental property, and rents paid. The 
same deductions are also made in arriving 
at adjusted ordinary gross income, as well 
as certain other deductions not of concern 
here. 
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where a closely held corporation derives most 
of its income from the leasing of tangible 
personal property which it manufactured by 
using certain patent, secret processes, or 
other similar property rights which it held, 
but also receives royalties from the use of 
these patents, etc., if these royalties exceed 
10 percent of the corporation’s ordinary 
gross income (unless this income is dis- 
tributed) this will result in the failure of 
the company to meet the 10-percent test 
added by the Revenue Act of 1964. As a 
result, both the royalties and the rent from 
leasing the personal property are treated 
in such a case as personal holding company 
income. 

Your committee does not believe that 
Congress intended to treat corporations as 
personal holding companies if they are en- 
gaged in the normal operation of a manufac- 
turing enterprise, utilizing patents and 
know-how to manufacture products for lease 
merely because they also obtain royalty in- 
come from this patent, and so forth. 

The amendment added by your commit- 
tee modifies the 10-percent test (sec. 543(a) 
(2)) to provide that royalties received from 
patents, inventions, models, designs, secret 
formulas or processes, or other similar 
property rights are to be treated as “rent” 
in applying the 10-percent test where these 
patents, etc., are also used by the corpora- 
tion in the manufacture of tangible personal 
property held by it for lease to customers. 
However, royalty income in such a case is 
to be treated as rental income only in those 
cases where the rental income from leases 
under such patents, etc. (without treating 
the royalties as rental income), represents 
50 percent or more of the adjusted gross 
ordinary income of the corporation. Thus, 
in those cases where this rental income al- 
ready meets the 50-percent test, royalty 
income to the extent derived from patents 
used in the manufacture of property for 
rent is not to result in the failure of the 
company to meet the 10-percent test, and, 
therefore, will not result in such a case in 
the rental income being characterized as 
personal holding company income merely 
because of the presence of the royalty 
income. 

The new provision applies to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1963, the years 
affected by the amendments made by the 
Revenue Act of 1964 to the personal holding 
company provisions. 

This provision is expected to result in a 
negligible loss of revenue. 


IV. TECHNICAL EXPLANATION OF COLLAPSIBLE 
CORPORATION PROVISIONS 


Subsection (a) of the first section of the 
bill amends section 341 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to collapsible 
corporations) by adding at the end thereof 
a new subsection (f). The new subsection 
contains an exception to the general rule of 
section 341(a)(1) which characterizes gain 
from the sale or exchange of stock in a col- 
lapsible corporation which is held for more 
than 6 months as gain from the sale or ex- 
change of property which is not a capital as- 
set. The new subsection provides, in general, 
that section 341(a) (1) shall not apply to a 
sale of stock of a corporation 1f such corpora- 
tion consents to recognize gain on any future 
disposition by it of its “subsection (f) assets” 
(defined, generally, as assets of the corpora- 
tion other than certain capital assets, owned 
or held under option on the date the stock 
of the corporation is sold) and if the sale of 
the stock is made within the 6-month period 
after the consent is filed. A corporation 
which consents to the special tax treatment 
provided in the new subsection does not 
thereby become noncollapsible; the relief 
provided by the subsection extends only to 
those shareholders of the consenting cor- 
poration who meet the particular require- 
ments contained therein. The fact that a 
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corporation consents to the provisions of sub- 

section (1) is not to affect the determination 

as to whether it is a collapsible corporation. 
In general 

Paragraph (1) of the new subsection pro- 
vides that section 341 (a) (1) shall not apply 
to a sale of stock of a corporation (other 
than a sale to the issuing corporation) if 
such corporation consents to have the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2) of the new subsection 
apply. Thus, the benefits of the new sub- 
section are not available in respect of gain 
derived by shareholders from transactions 
described in section 341(a)(2), relating to 
distributions in partial or complete liquida- 
tion of a corporation which are treated as in 
part or full payment in exchange for stock, 
or from transactions described in section 
341(a) (3), relating to certain distributions 
by a corporation which are treated under 
section 301 (e) (3) (A) in the same manner as 
gain from the sale or exchange of property. 

The consent which is required of a cor- 
poration under paragraph (1) of the new 
subsection (f) is to be made at such time and 
in such manner as the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate may by regulations 
prescribe. Such consent shall apply with 
respect to each sale of stock by shareholders 
of the consenting corporation made within 
the 6-month period beginning with the date 
on which the consent is filed. A corpora- 
tion may file as many consents as it wishes. 
If a consent is filed by a corporation pur- 
suant to the provisions of paragraph (1) and 
a shareholder sells his stock in such corpora- 
tion at any time during the applicable 6- 
month period, then the consent cannot 
thereafter be revoked by the corporation, 
and any subsequent determination to the 
effect that the corporation was not a col- 
lapsible corporation within the meaning of 
section 341(b) on the date of such sale does 
not vitiate the consent; that is, the corpora- 
tion remains subject to the special tax treat- 
ment provided in subsection (f)(2) on any 
subsequent disposition of subsection (f) 
assets. 

Recognition of gain 

Paragraph (2) of the new subsection pro- 
vides the special tax treatment applicable to 
corporations which consent to such treat- 
ment under subsection (f)(1). Paragraph 
(2) provides that if a “subsection (f) asset“ 
(as defined in sec. 341(f) (4) is disposed of at 
any time by a consenting corporation (or, if 
sec. 341(f) (3) applies, by a transferee corpo- 
ration), then the amount by which the 
amount realized (in the case of a disposition 
which is a sale, exchange, or involuntary 
conversion), or by which the fair market 
value of such asset (in the case of any other 
disposition), exceeds the adjusted basis of 
such asset is to be treated as gain to the 
consenting corporation (or to the transferee 
corporation) from the sale or exchange of 
such asset. Such gain shall be recognized 
notwithstanding any other provision of sub- 
title A of the code but only to the extent 
such gain is not recognized under any other 
provision of subtitle A of the code. The 
amount of gain is determined separately for 
each subsection (f) assets disposed of by the 
corporation. 

The provisions of paragraph (2) of the new 
subsection (f) may be illustrated by the 
following examples: 

Example (1): Corporation X, a consenting 
corporation, distributes a subsection (f) as- 
set to its shareholders in complete or partial 
liquidation of the corporation. The asset, 
at the time of the distribution, is held by 
the corporation primarily for sale to custom- 
ers in the ordinary course of business and 
has an adjusted basis of $1,000 and a fair 
market value of $2,000. Under section 341 
(f) (2), the excess of the fair market value 
of the asset over its adjusted basis is treated 
as gain from the sale or exchange of prop- 
erty which is neither a capital asset nor 
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property described in section 1231. Corpo- 
ration X recognizes the $1,000 gain as ordi- 
nary income even though, in the absence of 
section 341 (f) (2), section 336 would preclude 
the recognition of such gain. 

Example (2): Corporation Y, a consenting 
corporation, distributes a subsection (f) as- 
set to its shareholders as a dividend. The 
asset, at the time of the distribution, is prop- 
erty described in section 1231 and has an 
adjusted basis of $6,000 and a fair market 
value of $8,000. Under section 341(f) (2), 
the excess of the fair market value of the 
asset over its adjusted basis, or $2,000, is 
treated by corporation Y as gain from the 
sale or exchange of property which is de- 
scribed in section 1231. Corporation Y rec- 
ognizes the $2,000 gain even though, in the 
absence of section 341(f) (2), section 311(a) 
would preclude the recognition of such gain. 

Example (3): Assume the same facts as in 
example (2) except that the subsection (f) 
asset is section 1245 property having a “re- 
computed basis” (as defined in sec, 1245(a) 
(2)) of $7,200. Since the recomputed basis 
of the asset is lower than its fair market 
value, the excess of recomputed basis over 
adjusted basis, or $1,200, is terated as ordi- 
nary income under section 1245(a)(1). The 
remaining amount, which is treated as gain 
under section 341(f)(2), or $800, is recog- 
nized under such section as gain from the 
sale or exchange of property described in 
section 1231. 


Exception for certain tax-free transacttons 


Paragraph (3) of the new subsection pro- 
vides an exception to the recognition provi- 
sions of paragraph (2). Under paragraph (3) 
if the basis of a subsection (f) asset in the 
hands of a transferee corporation is deter- 
mined by reference to its basis in the hands 
of the transferor corporation by reason of 
the application of certain sections of the 
code providing for nonrecognition treatment, 
and if the transferee agrees (at such time, and 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his delegate may by regulations pre- 
scribe) to have the provisions of subsec- 
tion (1) (2) apply to any disposition by it of 
such subsection (f) asset, then the amount 
of gain is limited to the gain recognized by 
the transferor under such nonrecognition 
sections. The nonrecognition sections re- 
ferred to are the following: Section 332 (re- 
lating to distributions in liquidation of an 
80 percent or more controlled subsidiary cor- 
poration); section 351 (relating to transfers 
to a corporation controlled by the trans- 
feror); section 361 (relating to exchanges 
pursuant to certain corporate reorganiza- 
tions); section 371(a) (relating to exchanges 
pursuant to certain receivership and bank- 
ruptcy proceedings); and section 374(a) (re- 
lating to exchanges pursuant to certain rail- 
road reorganizations). The agreement made 
by the transferee corporation does not con- 
vert it into a consenting corporation, thereby 
permitting its shareholders to gain the bene- 
fit of the relief provided by the new subsec- 
tion (f). Such relief would be available to 
the shareholders of the transferee corpora- 
tion only if the transferee files a consent as 
provided in subsection (f)(1). Subsection 
(1) (3) does not apply to a disposition of 
property to an organization which is exempt 
from tax imposed by chapter 1 of the code, 
but no implication is intended as to whether 
a transfer to such an exempt organization 
could or could not qualify for nonrecogni- 
tion under the sections of the code referred 
to in subsection (f) (3). 

The provisions of paragraph (3) of the new 
subsection (f) may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example: 

Example: Corporation X, in exchange for 
its voting stock worth $20,000 and $1,000 
cash, acquires the entire property of cor- 
poration Y (an unencumbered apartment 
building) in a transaction which is described 
in section 368 (a) (2) (B) and which, there- 
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fore, qualifies as a reorganization under sec- 
tion 368(a)(1)(C). The apartment build- 
ing, which in the hands of corporation Y, a 
consenting corporation, is a subsection (f) 
asset, has an adjusted basis of $15,000, and, 
a fair market value of $21,000. The basis 
of the apartment house in the hands of 
corporation X is determined by reference to 
its basis in the hands of corporation Y by 
reason of the application of section 361. 

Thus, under section 341 (f) (3), if corpo- 
ration X agrees to have the provisions of 
section 341(f)(2) apply to any disposition 
by it of the apartment house, the gain recog- 
nized to corporation Y under section 341(f) 
(2) is limited to $1,000, since such amount 
was not distributed and therefore would be 
recognized by corporation Y under section 
361(b). However, if corporation X does not 
so agree, the gain recognized by corporation 
Y will be $6,000, that is, the gain of $1,000 
recognized under section 361(b), plus $5,000 
gain recognized under section 341(f) (2). 
In either case, if section 1245 or 1250 applies, 
some, or all, of the gain may be recognized 
under such sections in lieu of section 
341(f) (2). 

Subsection (f) asset defined 

Paragraph (4) of the new subsection con- 
tains the definition of the term “subsection 
(f) asset.” Subsection (f) assets are the 
assets of the corporation with respect to 
which the special tex consequences described 
in paragraph (2) apply. A subsection (f) 
asset is defined as any property which, as of 
the date of any sale of stock made during 
the applicable 6-month period of a consent- 
ing corporation, is not a capital asset and is 
property owned by, or subject to an option 
to acquire held by, the consenting corpora- 
tion. For purposes of this definition, land 
or any interest in real property, such as a 
leasehold interest will, in no event, be 
treated as a capital asset. An interest in 
real property does not include a mere secu- 
rity interest, such as a mortgage. Also, for 
purposes of this definition “unrealized re- 
ceivables” or “fees” (as defined in subsec. 
(b) (4) of sec. 341) will, in no event, be 
treated as capital assets. 

If, with respect to any property described 
in subsection (1)(3)(A), manufacturing, 
construction, or production has commenced 
by either the consenting corporation or an- 
other person before any date of sale de- 
scribed in such subsection, a consenting cor- 
poration's subsection (f) assets will include 
any property resulting from such manu- 
facture, construction, or production. Thus, 
for example, if, on the date of any sale of 
stock within the 6-month period, construc- 
tion or production has commenced on a tract 
of land to be used for residential housing 
or on a television series, the term “sub- 
section (f) asset” includes the residential 
homes or the television tapes resulting from 
the future construction, etc., by the con- 
senting corporation (or a transferee corpo- 
ration which has agreed to the application 
of subsec. (f)(2)). If land or any interest 
in real property (other than a security inter- 
est) is owned or held under an option on the 
date of any sale during the 6-month period, 
this same rule applies if construction com- 
mences within 2 years after the date of any 
such sale. Fur purposes of paragraph (4), 
the term “commenced” means any activity 
which constitutes the commencement of 
manufacture, etc., within the meaning of 
section 341, 

The provisions of paragraph (4) of new 
subsection (f) may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 

Example (1): Corporation X files a consent 
to the application of subsection (f)(2) on 
January 1, 1965. Shareholder A owns 100 
percent of the outstanding stock of the con- 
senting corporation on January 1, 1965, and 
he sells 5 percent of the stock on January 2, 
1965; 10 percent on February 10, 1965; and 
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1 percent on May 1, 1965. No other sales of 
X stock were made during the 6-month pe- 
riod beginning January 1, 1965. On January 
1, X owns an apartment building and on 
March 1 X buys an office building. X's sub- 
section (f) assets include the apartment 
building owned on January 1 and the office 
building purchased on March 1. 

Example (2): Assume the same facts as in 
example (1) except that on January 1, 1965, 
X also owns a tract of raw land. On April 
1, 1965, construction of a residential housing 
project is commenced on the tract of land. 
Corporation X’s subsection (f) assets will 
include the tract of land plus the resulting 
improvements to the land. This result would 
not be changed if construction of the resi- 
dential housing project was not commenced 
until July 1, 1966, since the construction was 
commenced within 2 years after May 1, 1965. 


Five-year limitation as to shareholder 


Paragraph (5) of the new subsection pro- 
vides that the provisions of paragraph (1) 
of such subsection shall not apply to the 
sale of stock by a shareholder of a consent- 
ing corporation if, during the 5-year period 
ending on the date of such sale, such share- 
holder (or any person related to such share- 
holder within the meaning of section 341(e) 
(8) (A) sold any stock of another consenting 
corporation within any 6-month period be- 
ginning on a date on which a consent was 
filed under subsection (f)(1) by such other 
corporation. This ph does not pre- 
vent a shareholder of a consenting corpora- 
tion from selling additional shares of the 
stock of such same consenting corporation. 

Special rule for stockownership in other 

corporations 

Paragraph (6) of the new subsection pro- 
vides a special rule applicable to a corpora- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as “owning cor- 
poration”) which owns 5 percent or more in 
value of the outstanding stock of another 
corporation. In such a case, in addition to 
the consent which is required under sub- 
section (f)(1) by the owning corporation, 
each of the other corporations in which the 
owning corporation has such an interest 
must also file a consent. Paragraph (6) 
provides that a consent filed by an owning 
corporation shall not be valid with respect 
to a sale of its stock during the applicable 
6-month period unless each corporation, 5 
percent or more in value of the outstanding 
stock of which is owned by the owning cor- 
poration on the date of such sale, files (with- 
in a 6-month period ending on the date of 
such sale) a valid consent under subsection 
(£) (1) with respect to sales of its own stock. 
Thus, for example, assume corporation X 
owns 80 percent of the only class of stock of 
corporation Y on January 1, 1966, the date 
on which a shareholder of corporation X sells 
X's stock. Assume further that corporation 
X filed a consent on November 1, 1965. In 
order for the consent filed by corporation X 
to be valid with respect to the sale of its 
stock on January 1, 1966, corporation Y must 
have filed during the 6-month period end- 
ing on January 1, 1966, a valid consent under 
subsection (f) (1) with respect to sales of its 
stock. 


Paragraph (6) of the new subsection fur- 
ther provides that for purposes of applying 
paragraph (4) of the new subsection to a 
corporation, 5 percent or more in value of 
the outstanding stock of which is owned by 
the owning corporation, a sale of stock of 
the owning corporation to which subsection 
(£) (1) applies shall be treated as a sale of 
stock in such other corporation. Thus, in 
the example in the preceding paragraph, the 
subsection (f) assets of corporation Y would 
include property described in subsection 
(f) (4) owned by, or subject to an option to 
acquire held by, corporation Y on January 
1, 1966. If in the above example corpora- 
tion Y had filed its consent on December 1, 
1965, and a stockholder of Y had sold his 
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stock in Y on February 1, 1966, Y's subsec- 
tion (f) assets would include not only prop- 
erty owned by, or subject to an option to 
acquire held by, Y, on January 1, 1966, but 
also any such property acquired after Jan- 
uary 1, 1966, and not disposed of before Feb- 
ruary 2, 1966. 

Paragraph (6) of the new subsection fur- 
ther provides that in the case of a chain of 
corporations connected by the 5-percent 
ownership requirements of such paragraph, 
rules similar to the rules described in the 
two preceding paragraphs shall apply. Thus, 
if in the example in the preceding para- 
graphs Y corporation owned more than 5 
percent of the stock of Z corporation of 
January 1, 1966, Z corporation must have 
filed a valid consent during the 6-month 
period ending on January 1, 1966, and any 
sale of stock of either X or Y corporation 
shall be treated as a sale of stock of Z cor- 
poration for purposes of applying subsection 
(£) (4). 

Adjustments to basis 

Paragraph (7) of the new subsection pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury or 
his delegate shall prescribe such regulations 
as he may deem necessary to provide for 
adjustments to the basis of property to re- 
flect gain recognized under subsection (f) 
(2). 

(b) Technical amendments: Paragraph 
(1) of subsection (b) of the bill amends 
subsections (b) and (d) of section 301 (re- 
lating to amount distributed), and para- 
graph (3) of section 312(c) (relating to ad- 
justments of earnings and profits), of the 
code by striking out “section 311” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 311, under 
section 341(f),”. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (b) of the 
bill amends subparagraphs (A) and (B) of 
section 453(d) (4) of the code (relating to 
distribution of installment obligations in 
certain corporate liquidations) by inserting 
“section 341(f) or” before “section 1245(a)”. 


Effective date 


Section 2 of the bill provides that the 
amendments made by the first section of 
the bill shall apply with respect to trans- 
actions after the date of the enactment of 
555 bill in taxable years ending after such 

te. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 98) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to exportation of imported distilled spir- 
its, wines, and beer was announced as 
next in order. 

P M MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 187) to 
establish a Commission on Ethics in the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 


PERMISSION OF U.S.S. “ALABAMA” 
TO PASS THROUGH THE PANAMA 
CANAL WITHOUT PAYMENT OF 
TOLLS 
The bill (H.R. 11622) to permit the 

vessel U.S.S. Alabama to pass through 

the Panama Canal without payment of 
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tolls was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1243), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill would permit the former battle- 
ship Alabama, now owned by the State of 
Alabama, to pass through the Panama Canal 
without payment of tolls. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


The U.S.S. Alabama was commissioned in 
1942 as a modern 35,000-ton battleship with 
nine 16-inch guns and 16-inch armorplating. 
After serving in the Pacific theater of Worid 
War II, the vessel was decommissioned in 
1947 and placed in mothballs at Bremerton, 
Wash. 

At the request of the State, the Alabama 
was recently transferred to State ownership 
so it could be preserved and exhibited as 
a permanent memorial to the men and 
women of Alabama who served in World War 
II and the Korean campaign. The vessel is 
currently being towed from Bremerton, 
Wash., to Mobile, Ala., where it will be per- 
manently moored as a war memorial, The 
trip will, of course, entail a passage through 
the Panama Canal and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would require the payment of 
$15,000 in canal toll charges. The bill would 
waive the requirement for payment of the 
canal tolls for this passage of the Alabama. 

The committee believes the bill is in the 
public interest because of the nature and 
purpose of this last “voyage” of the U.SS. 
Alabama, and in view of the substantial ex- 
penses already incurred by the State for tow- 
ing the vessel to Mobile, for other costs inci- 
dent to passage through the canal, and for 
the establishment of the memorial in Mobile. 

The bill was unanimously approved by the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by unanimous consent July 21, 
1964. It was unanimously reported by the 
committee. 


REDUCTION OF OIL POLLUTION BY 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY CORPO- 
RATION 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 45) expressing the sense of Congress 
that the Administrator of the St. Lew- 
rence Seaway Corporation should co- 
operate with other governmental author- 
ities to reduce oil pollution was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


BAYOU BLACK AND BAYOU TERRE- 
BONNE, LA. 


The bill (H.R. 9689) declaring a por- 
tion of Bayou Black and Bayou Terre- 
bonne, La., nonnavigable waterways of 
the United States was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION EX- 
TENSION OF AID ON ACCOUNT OF 
DEFECTS IN PROPERTIES 
The bill (S. 2470) to authorize the 

Veterans’ Administration to extend aid 

on account of defects in properties pur- 

chased with financing assistance under 
chapter 37, title 38, United States Code, 
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was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


1826. Expenditures to correct or compen- 
sate for substantial defects in 
mortgaged homes 

“(a) The Administrator is authorized, 
with respect to any property improved by a 
one- to four-family dwelling inspected dur- 
ing construction by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion which he finds to have structural or 
other major defects affecting the livability 
of the property, to make expenditures for 
(1) correcting such defects; (2) paying the 
claims of the owner of the property arising 
from such defects; or (3) acquiring title to 
the property. Such authority of the Admin- 
istrator shall exist only with respect to prop- 
erty under a mortgage loan made, guaran- 
teed, or insured under this chapter after or 
not more than three years prior to the ef- 
fective date of this section and only if the 
owner of the property has filed application 
for assistance under this section not later 
than four years (or such shorter time as the 
Administrator may prescribe) after the 
mortgage loan was made, guaranteed, or 
insured. 

“(b) The Administrator shall by regula- 
tion prescribe the terms and conditions un- 
der which expenditures and payments may 
be made under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and his decisions regarding such ex- 
penditures or payments, and the conditions 
under which the same are approved or dis- 
approved, shall be final and conclusive. 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
make expenditures for the purposes of this 
section from the funds established pursuant 
to sections 1823 and 1824 of this title, as 
applicable.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 37 of title 38, 

United States Code, is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following: 


“1826. Expenditures to correct or compensate 


for substantial defects in mortgaged 
homes.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in 6 1 from the re- 
po 0. explaining the 
of the bill. . 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This bill would add a new section 1826 to 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code, re- 
lating to mortgage loan assistance to veter- 
ans. It would authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to extend aid to distressed 
homeowners who, after relying upon VA or 
FHA construction standards and inspections, 
find structural or other major defects in 
their properties purchased with GI mortgage 
loans which affect the livability of such prop- 
erties. The authority would be available for 
homes purchased under mortgages made, 
guaranteed, or insured by VA not more than 
3 years prior to the enactment of the new 
section as well as for homes purchased with 
such financing after enactment. However, 
the homeowners would be required to file ap- 
Plication for assistance not later than 4 
years after the guaranteed mortgage loan or 
the direct loan was made. In his discretion 
the Administrator could prescribe a shorter 
period for filing claim. 

This authorization would permit the Ad- 
ministrator to furnish the assistance by (1) 
correcting the major defects involved, (2) 
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paying the claims of the owner arising from 
the defects, or (3) acquiring title to the 
property. 

Although the committee has been advised 
that the cases covered by this new authority 
would be few in number, there are some sit- 
uations in which faulty inspections during 
construction or judgment mistakes result in 
serious deficiencies affecting the basic liva- 
bility of the property. In most instances 
builders can be persuaded to correct defi- 
clencles, and this is usually the method of 
dealing with the problem. However, the 
proposed authority would enable the VA to 
provide relief in situations where the builder 
no longer is in existence, has no assets, 
or refuses to cooperate. It would also en- 
able the VA to deal with situations in 
which the defects are not strictly of a 
structural nature but arose from causes 
such as landslide, land subsidence, or fail- 
ure of septic tanks to function, making the 
properties uninhabitable or unfit for occu- 
pancy. 

In a typical case of this kind, the Veterans’ 
Administration is liable on its guarantee to 
the holder of the loan covering the property 
and is required to pay the amount of the 
guarantee to the loan holder when the home- 
owner defaults and foreclosure occurs. There 
is no reduction in the amount of the guar- 
antee liability because of the major defects 
in the property. Thus, the VA may have to 
absorb the loss in the value of the property 
due to such defects. 

In addition, it is important to recognize 
that expenditures are made now on these 
properties after they are acquired by VA. 
Typically, in cases of substantial or major 
defects, the mortgagor defaults and the VA 
must take over the property and attempt to 
sell it. To do so, the VA must correct the 
defective condition of the property from its 
own funds. In some instances, the stigma 
of the defect carries along with the property 
even though the defect has been corrected 
and the property becomes a hard marketable 
item. Thus, it seems far more desirable in 
such cases for the VA to spend money to cor- 
rect the defect before the owner has been 
displaced and lost his property. 

The determinations and decisions of the 
Administrator in the exercise of this author- 
ity, which provides essentially for a volun- 
tary benefit payment by the Government, 
would be final and conclusive, as specified in 
the bill. The bill would lodge in the Admin- 
istrator broad authority to prescribe the 
terms and conditions for granting relief, and 
this discretionary authority would be exer- 
cised to deal with severe cases presenting 
exceptional equities in favor of the home- 
owner. 

While the committee is most sympathetic 
to the veteran homeowner who finds his 
home unlivable because of strucural or other 
major defects and recommends enactment 
of this bill in order to take care of such 
cases, the committee wishes to make it clear 
that the Administrator, under the provisions 
of this new section, has no authority to pay 
any claim which would be tantamount to, 
or which might be defined as, a claim for per- 
sonal injuries or for damage to any property 
other than the property secured by the 
mortgage. 

In addition, the committee wishes to make 
it clear that the authority granted by this 
new section is not intended in any way to 
relieve the Administrator from his respon- 
sibility of insuring that proper and adequate 
inspections of construction are made. To the 
contrary, the committee feels that the Ad- 
ministrator shoud do everything that is rea- 
sonably possible to insure that adequate 
inspections are made, thus eliminating the 
necessity for having to exercise the authority 
granted by this section. 

The committee recommends favorable ac- 
tion by the Senate. 


July 29 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 10199) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
Purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONER 
GENERAL FOR U.S. PARTICIPA- 
TION IN CANADIAN UNIVERSAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL - 
TION 


The bill (S. 2905) to provide for the 
appointment of a Commissioner General 
for U.S. participation in the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition, 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
Se read the third time, and passed, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
United States participation in the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition to be 
held at Montreal, Canada, in 1967, as au- 
thorized by the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), the President is hereby 
authorized to appoint or designate a Com- 
missioner General, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and to appoint or 
designate not to exceed two other principal 
representatives, who shall receive compensa- 
tion, allowances, and benefits as determined 
by the President but not in excess of that 
received by a chief of mission at a class 2 
post, pursuant to the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801): Pro- 
vided, That no officer of the United States 
Government who is designated under this 
Act as Commissioner General or as a princi- 
pal representative shall be entitled to such 
compensation. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1248), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
appointment by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, of a 
Commissioner General to plan and arrange 
for the U.S. participation in the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition which 
will be held in Montreal in 1967. The bill 
also authorizes the President to appoint two 
principal representatives who will work with 
and assist the Commissioner General. 

BACKGROUND 

The Canadian Government is planning a 
world exhibition to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the enactment of the British North 
America Act which created the Canadian con- 
federation. The fair is to be held in Mon- 
treal from April 28 to October 28, 1967. The 
executive branch has decided that the United 
States will accept the invitation to partici- 
pate in the fair as our part in Canada’s 100th 
birthday celebration and as reaffirmation of 
United States-Canadian partnership and 
friendship. The U.S. Information Agency 
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has been delegated the responsibility for ini- 
tiating planning for U.S. participation. At 
least 40 nations are expected to participate 
in the exhibition. 

The exhibition is to be supported directly 
by the Canadian Government at the Federal, 
Provincial, and municipal levels. It has been 
Officially registered with the International 
Bureau of Exhibitions (IBE) as an interna- 
tional general exhibition of the first cate- 
gory. The site chosen covers a twin island 
complex in the middle of the St. Lawrence 
River and a portion of the mainland, im- 
mediately adjacent to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way entrance. The Canadian Government 
has created a corporation to organize and 
manage the world exhibition and it is headed 
by a distinguished Canadian diplomat and 
former Ambassador to France, M. Pierre 
Dupuy. Physical and thematic planning is 
well underway and work has begun on the 
site. It has been estimated that there will 
be 30 million visits to the exhibition. 

The Canadian corporation set up to con- 
duct the exhibition has adopted rules which 
provide that each participating government 
shall be represented by a Commissioner Gen- 
eral who will be responsible for both private 
and governmental activities involving his 
country’s participation. In addition, the 
Commissioner General will be responsible for 
insuring that there is full compliance with 
the Canadian laws and regulations. The 
Commissioner General, whose position will 
be authorized by passage of this bill, will 
thus be in a position to speak with full au- 
thority in deciding the many questions with 
which he will be faced as the U.S. representa- 
tive. 

Authorizations similar to that in the pro- 
posed bill have been provided in connection 
with U.S. participation in both the Brussels 
Universal and International Exhibition in 
1958 and the Seattle Fair in 1962. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


S. 2905 was introduced by Senator AIKEN, 
chairman of the Canadian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of this committee, on June 12, 1964, 
for himself and Senators MANSFIELD, MUNDT, 
Morse, SYMINGTON, and Dopp, the remain- 
ing members of the subcommittee. A pub- 
lic hearing was held on the measure on July 
28 at which Donald Wilson, Deputy Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency, and William 
R. Tyler, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, testified in favor of it. 
Their statements are appended to this re- 
port. The committee, in executive session 
following the public hearing, without objec- 
tion ordered the bill favorably reported to 
the Senate without amendments. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

The bill authorizes the appointment of a 
Commissioner General and two principal as- 
sistants in connection with U.S. participa- 
tion in the Canadian Universal and Interna- 
tional Exhibition. General authority for the 
United States to participate in international 
fairs is provided in section 102(a)(3) of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C, 2452). However, spe- 
cific legislation is necessary to authorize the 
appointment of a Commissioner General in 
order to meet the requirements prescribed 
by the Canadian corporation created by the 
Canadian Government to run the exhibition. 

The Commissioner General will appoint 
and admit exhibitors and in general will be 
responsible for U.S. participation in the fair. 
He will be responsible for compliance with 
appropriate Canadian laws and regulations 
by our exhibitors and personnel. The Com- 
missioner General will sign the standardized 
contracts with the Canadian Government 
which set forth the terms for our participa- 
tion in the exhibition. The President would 
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appoint the Commissioner General and his 
nomination would be subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

Under the provisions of the bill two other 
principal representatives may be appointed 
by the President. The appointments of these 
Officials will not be subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. It is expected that one of 
these two assistants to the Commissioner 
General will be legal counsel in accordance 
with recommendations made by the U.S. 
Commissioners for both the Brussels Uni- 
versal and International Exhibition in 1958 
and the U.S. Science Exhibit in 1962. The 
other principal assistant will be an exhibit 
design expert. 

The bill provides that if any Government 
official is designated as Commissioner Gen- 
eral or as a principal representative he shall 
be entitled to no more than the salary from 
his regular Government employment. 

Salaries. authorized for the three ap- 
pointees shall not exceed that of a chief of 
mission at a class 2 post, pursuant to the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 
Under existing law the salary for this level 
is $25,000 per annum. It is presumed that 
the other two positions will pay salaries 
somewhat less than the maximum author- 
ized. On the basis of current salary scales 
the total cost for the three positions over the 
3-year period until the exhibition is perma- 
nently closed will be something less than 
$225,000. 

CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 

Appointment of a Commissioner General 
and two principal assistants to direct par- 
ticipation by the United States in the Cana- 
dian Universal and International Exhibition 
would symbolize the strong ties that bind the 
two countries. Although there is sufficient 
authorization for general U.S. participation 
in the exhibition under existing law, the 
authorization does not permit appointment 
of a representative at the Commissioner Gen- 
eral level. Passage of this legislation will 
enable the Government to provide represen- 
tation at the level called for under the Cana- 
dian requirements. 

It has been determined by the executive 
branch that it is in the national interest 
for the United States to participate in the 
exhibition. Our participation will show our 
confidence in Canada’s future and our de- 
sire to support her efforts to enhance her 
international image. As Canada’s close 
friend and neighbor, a prime trading part- 
ner and the largest investor in her economy, 
our country’s representation at the exhibi- 
tion by a Commissioner General is, under 
the circumstances, a small gesture to demon- 
strate our partnership during the celebra- 
tion of Canada’s 100th birthday. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations rec- 
ommends passage by the Senate of S. 2905. 
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CONCLUSION OF AGREEMENTS 
WITH MEXICO OF EMERGENCY 
FLOOD CONTROL WORKS ON THE 
LOWER COLORADO RIVER 


The bill (H.R. 7419) to authorize the 
conclusion of agreements with Mexico 
for joint construction, operation, and 
maintenance of emergency flood control 
work on the lower Colorado River, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of article 
13 of the 1955 Water Treaty with Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS WITH RELATION TO 
FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS 
ACT, 1926 


The bill (H.R. 11754) to amend the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to 
authorize additional appropriations, and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1250), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is twofold: (1) To 
authorize the appropriation of $12,200,000 
and $12,400,000, respectively, for fiscal years 
1966 and 1967 for maintenance, repairs, and 
other operating expenses of Foreign Service 
buildings; and (2) to authorize, beginning 
in fiscal year 1966, the transfer between 
areas and departments of not to exceed 10 
percent of the funds previously authorized 
for the purchase, construction, major al- 
teration, and long-term leasing of buildings 
overseas. 

BACKGROUND 

Public Law 88-94, enacted last year, au- 
thorized the appropriation of $49,824,000 for 
a 2-year Foreign Service buildings program. 
This amount was broken down into $26,- 
324,000 to be used for purchase, construc- 
tion, major alteration, and long-term leasing 
of buildings oyerseas and not to exceed $23,- 
500,000 for maintenance, repairs, and other 
operating expenses. The first of these sums 
was further broken down by areas and agen- 
cies, The following table shows the current 
status of all these funds: 


TABLE 1.—Estimated use of Public Law 88-94 authority through 1966 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Area and activity 


USIA 


Agriculture and Defense Departments 


Public Law 
88-04 
limitation 


28.5828 
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According to this table, the authorization 
of appropriations for maintenance, etc., will 
be exhausted if the appropriation request for 
fiscal year 1965 is granted in full. The De- 
partment of State has, therefore, requested a 
new 2-year authorization of $12,200,000 and 
$12,400,000 for fiscal years 1966 and 1967. 
These amounts are slightly higher than those 
authorized for fiscal years 1964 and 1965 
($11,500,000 and $12 million) and reflect 
anticipated increasing costs due to addi- 
tional property holdings, local wage scale 
and utility rate increases, etc. 

The following table shows how the De- 
partment of State proposes to spend the 
funds: 

TABLE II.—Fiscal years 1966 and 1967 esti- 
mates for “other purposes” as provided in 

paragraph 2 of Public Law 88-94 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal | Fiscal 

Purpose Total | year | year 

1966 7 

Minor improvements 1,400 700 700 

n ents... 600 300 300 

O tion of buildings............ „800 | 5,350 | 5,450 
Maintenance and repair of build- nil 

i 


The second amendment proposed by H.R. 
11754 will, in effect, make it possible to trans- 
fer a total of approximately $2,600,000 be- 
tween the various area and department allo- 
cations for purchase and construction of 
buildings. As table I shows, the funds for 
the Near East area will become exhausted 


this fiscal year while for the Far East, less 
than half of the allotted amounts have been 
used. The total of $9,442,000 which will re- 
main available for future use if the re- 
quested fiscal year 1965 appropriations are 
approved by Congress, will be sufficient to 
carry the buildings program forward through 
fiscal year 1966, provided that the 10 percent 
transfer authority is approved so that build- 
ing projects can be carried forward on the 
basis of priority of need and not of geo- 
graphic area balances. 


COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATION 


H.R. 11754 was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on July 22 and was 
considered at a public hearing on July 28, at 
which Mr. James R. Johnstone, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Foreign Build- 
ings, testified. In executive session after 
the hearing, the committee ordered the bill 
reported favorably to the Senate. 

The committee believes that both requests 
contained in H.R. 11754 are reasonable and 
merit positive action by the Senate. As a 
result of the foreign service buildings pro- 
gram, begun in 1926, the U.S. Government 
owns or has long-term leases on approxi- 
mately 1,350 buildings in about 250 foreign 
capitals and principal cities. The program 
takes care, as well, of the needs of other 
U.S. Government agencies with offices over- 
seas and is financed largely by the purchase 
of U.S.-owned local currencies from the U.S. 

For example from 1926 through 
fiscal year 1963, 86 percent of the dollar ap- 
propriations were used to purchase such cur- 
rency. The committee is strongly of the 
view that even more use should be made of 
U.S.-owned foreign currencies in the opera- 
tion of this program. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations urges 
the Senate to take prompt and favorable 
action on H.R. 11754. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
that concludes the items on the calendar 
to be called at this time. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
executive business. 


TAX CONVENTIONS AND PROTO- 
COLS WITH LUXEMBOURG, EX- 
ECUTIVE A, 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST 
SESSION; THE NETHERLANDS, 
EXECUTIVE P, 88TH CONGRESS, 
1ST SESSION; SWEDEN, EXECU- 
TIVE Q, 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST 
SESSION; AND JAPAN, EXECUTIVE 
K, 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, 
AND EXECUTIVE G, 87TH CON- 
GRESS, 2D SESSION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the follow- 
ing conventions and protocols, which 
were read the second time: 

EXECUTIVE A 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GRAND DUCHY or LUX- 
EMBOURG WITH RESPECT TO TAXES ON IN- 
COME AND PROPERTY 


The President of the United States of 
America and Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Luxembourg, desiring to con- 
clude a convention for the avoidance of 
double taxation of income, the prevention 
of fiscal evasion, and the promotion of trade 
and investment, have appointed for that 
purpose as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: Dean Rusk, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America, and 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of 
Luxembourg: Georges Heisbourg, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg at Washington, 
who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following Arti- 
cles: 

ARTICLE I 


(1) The taxes which are the subject of 
the present Convention are: 

(a) In the case of the United States: 
The Federal income tax, including surtax. 

(b) In the case of Luxembourg: 

(1) The income taxes on individuals and 
corporations, the tax on fees of directors of 
corporations, and the communal tax on com- 
mercial profits, and 

(ii) The wealth tax and the communal 
taxes on invested capital and land. 

(2) The present Convention shall also ap- 
ply to substantially similar taxes which are 
subsequently imposed in addition to, or in 
place of, the existing taxes. 

(3) The competent authorities of the Con- 
tracting States shall notify each other of 
the adoption of new taxes or of substantial 
changes in, or the abolition of, existing taxes 
covered by the present Convention. 

ARTICLE II 

(1) In the present Convention, unless the 
context otherwise requires: 

(a) The term “United States” means the 
United States of America, and when used in 
a geographical sense means the States there- 
of and the District of Columbia; 

(b) The term “Luxembourg” when used in 
2 geographical sense means the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg; 
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(c) The term “enterprise of one of the 
Contracting States” means, as the case may 
be, “United States enterprise” or “Luxem- 
bourg enterprise”; 

(d) The term “United States enterprise” 
means an industrial or commercial enterprise 
or undertaking carried on by a citizen or 
resident (including an individual in his in- 
dividual or fiduciary capacity or as a member 
of a partnership) of the United States or by 
a United States corporation; the term 
“United States corporation” means a corpo- 
ration or other entity created or organized 
under the laws of the United States or of any 
State or Territory of the United States; 

(e) The term “Luxembourg enterprise” 
means an industrial or commercial enterprise 
or undertaking carried on by a resident of 
Luxembourg (including an individual in his 
individual capacity or as a member of a part- 
nership) or by a Luxembourg corporation; 
the term “Luxembourg corporation” means a 
juridical person or an entity treated as a 
juridical person for tax purposes under the 
laws of Luxembourg if such person or entity 
has its business management or seat ín 
Luxembourg but does not include a United 
States corporation; 

(f) (i) The term “permanent establish- 
ment” means a fixed place of business in 
which the business of the enterprise is wholly 
or partly carried on; 

(ii) A permanent establishment shall in- 
clude especially; 

(A) a place of management; 

(B) a branch; 

(C) an office; 

(D) a factory; 

(E) a workshop; 

(F) a mine, quarry, or other place of ex- 
traction of natural resources; and 

(G) a building site, or construction or as- 
sembly project, which exists for more than 
six months; 

(111) The term “permanent establishment” 
shall be deemed not to include; 

(A) the use of facilities solely for the pur- 
pose of storage, display, or delivery of goods 
or merchandise belonging to the enterprise; 

(B) the maintenance of a stock of goods 
or merchandise belonging to the enterprise 
solely for the purpose of storage, display, or 
delivery; 

(C) the maintenance of a stock of goods 
or merchandise belonging to the enterprise 
solely for the purpose of processing by an- 
other enterprise; 

(D) the maintenance of a fixed place of 
business solely for the purpose of purchas- 
ing goods or merchandise, or for collecting 
information, for the enterprise; 

(E) the maintenance of a fixed place of 
business solely for the purpose of advertis- 
ing, for the supply of information, for scien- 
tific research, or for similar activities which 
have a preparatory or auxiliary character, for 
the enterprise; 

(iv) A person acting in one of the Con- 
tracting States on behalf of an enterprise 
of the other Contracting State, other than 
an agent of an independent status to whom 
subdivision (v) applies, shall be deemed to 
be a permanent establishment in the first- 
mentioned State if he has, and habitually 
exercises in that State, an authority to con- 
clude contracts in the name of the enter- 
prise, unless his activities are limited to the 
purchase of goods or merchandise for the 
enterprise; 

(v) An enterprise of one of the Contract- 
ing States shall not be deemed to have a 
permanent establishment in the other Con- 
tracting State merely because it carries on 
business in that other State through a 
broker, general commission agent, or any 
other agent of an independent status, where 
such persons are acting in the ordinary 
course of their business; 

(vi) The fact that a corporation of one 
of the Contracting States controls or is 
controlled by (A) a corporation of the other 
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Contracting State, or (B) a corporation 
which carries on business in that other State 
(whether through a permanent establish- 
ment or otherwise), shall not of itself con- 
stitute either corporation a permanent es- 
tablishment of the other; 

(g) The term “competent authority” or 
“competent authorities” means, in the case 
of the United States, the Secretary or the 
Treasury or his delegate and, in the case of 
Luxembourg, the Minister of Finance or his 
delegate; and 

(h) The terms “resident of one of the 
Contracting States” and “resident of the 
other Contracting State” mean a resident of 
the United States or a resident of Luxem- 
bourg, as the context requires. An individ- 
ual shall be considered to be a resident of 
Luxembourg if under its law his income 
from sources within and from sources with- 
out Luxembourg is subject to income tax. 
An individual present in one of the Contract- 
ing States solely for one of the purposes spec- 
ified in Articles XIII and XIV of the present 
Convention shall not be considered a res- 
ident of that State merely because of his 
presence there for that purpose. 

(2) In the application of the provisions of 
the present Convention by either of the Con- 
tracting States, any term which is not de- 
fined in the present Convention shall, unless 
the context otherwise requires, have the 
meaning which that term has under the 
laws of such State relating to the taxes which 
are the subject of the present Convention. 

(3) A resident or corporation of one of the 
Contracting States, or an enterprise of such 
State, shall be considered to have a perma- 
nent establishment in the other State for 
purposes of Articles III, VII, VIII, and IX if 
such person has a permanent establishment 
in that State at any time during the taxable 
year in which the income is received. 

ARTICLE II 


(1) The industrial or commercial profits of 
an enterprise of one of the Contracting States 
shall be taxable only by that State unless the 
enterprise carries on business in the other 
Contracting State through a permanent es- 
tablishment situated therein. If the enter- 
prise carries on business as aforesaid, tax may 
be imposed by the other State on the indus- 
trial or commercial profits of the enterprise 
but only on so much of them as is attribu- 
table to that permanent establishment. In 
applying the preceding sentence for purposes 
of the United States tax, all industrial or 
commercial profits of the enterprise from 
sources within the United States shall be 
deemed to be attributable to the permanent 
establishment. 

(2) Where an enterprise of one of the Con- 
tracting States carries on business in the 
other Contracting State through a permanent 
establishment situated therein, there shall in 
each State be attributed to that permanent 
establishment the industrial or commercial 
profits which 1t might be expected to make if 
it were a distinct and separate enterprise 
engaged in the same or similar activities 
under the same or similar conditions and 
dealing independently with the enterprise 
of which it is a permanent establishment. 

(3) In the determination of the indus- 
trial or commercial profits of a permanent 
establishment, there shall be allowed as de- 
ductions expenses which are incurred for the 
purposes of the permanent establishment, 
including executive and general adminis- 
trative expenses so incurred, whether in the 
State in which the permanent establishment 
is situated or elsewhere. 

(4) No profits shall be attributed to a per- 
manent establishment by reason of the mere 
purchase by that permanent establishment of 
goods or merchandise for the enterprise. 

ARTICLE IV 

Where— 

(a) an enterprise of one of the Contract- 
ing States participates directly or indirectly 
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in the management, control, or capital of an 
enterprise of the other Contracting State, or 
(b) the same persons participate directly 
or indirectly in the management, control, or 
capital of an enterprise of one of the Con- 
tracting States and an enterprise of the other 
Contracting State, 
and in either case conditions are made or 
imposed between the two enterprises in their 
commercial or financial relations which differ 
from those which would be made between 
independent enterprises, then any profits 
which would, but for those conditions, have 
accrued to one of the enterprises may be in- 
cluded in the profits of that enterprise and 
taxed accordingly. 


ARTICLE V 


Income which an enterprise of one of the 
Contracting States derives from the opera- 
tion of ships or aircraft registered in that 
State shall be exempt from taxation by the 
other Contracting State. 


ARTICLE VI 


Income from real property, including gains 
derived from the sale or exchange of such 
property and interest on debts (other than 
bonds) secured by mortgages on real prop- 
erty, and royalties in respect of the opera- 
tion of mines, quarries, or other natural re- 
sources shall be taxable, except as otherwise 
provided in Article XVI, only by the Con- 
tracting State in which such property, mines, 
quarries, or other natural resources are situ- 
ated; provided that a resident or corporation 
of one of the Contracting States deriving 
any such income from sources within the 
other Contracting State may elect for any 
taxable year to be subject to such other 
State’s tax on such income on a net income 
basis. 

ARTICLE VIT 

Royalties, rentals, and similar payments 
derived as consideration for the use of, or 
for the privilege of using, 

(a) copyrights, artistic or scientific works, 
patents, designs, plans, secret processes or 
formulae, trade-marks, motion picture films, 
films or tapes for radio or television broad- 
casting, or other like property or rights, or 

(b) industrial, commercial, or scientific 
equipment, knowledge, experience, skill, or 
know-how 
and received by a resident or corporation of 
one of the Contracting States not having a 
permanent establishment in the other Con- 
tracting State shall be exempt from tax by 
such other State. 

ARTICLE VIII 

Interest on bonds, notes, debentures, secu- 
rities, or on any other form of indebtedness 
(exclusive of interest on debts, other than 
bonds, secured by mortgages on real prop- 
erty) received by a resident or corporation 
of one of the Contracting States not having 
a permanent establishment in the other Con- 
tracting State shall be exempt from tax by 
such other State. 


ARTICLE IX 


(1) Dividends received from sources 
within one of the Contracting States by a 
resident or corporation of the other Con- 
tracting State not having a permanent es- 
tablishment in the former State shall be 
subject to tax by the former State— 

(a) at a rate which is equal to 50 percent 
of the statutory rate of tax otherwise im- 
posed on such dividends by the former 
State, or, 

(b) when the recipient is a corporation, 
at the rate of 5 percent if— 

(1) during the part of the payer corpora- 
tion’s taxable year which precedes the date 
of payment of the dividend and during the 
whole of its prior taxable year, at least 50 
percent of the voting stock of the payer cor- 
poration was owned by the recipient cor- 
poration either alone or in association with 
not more than three other corporations of 
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the other State and at least ten percent of 
the voting stock of the payer corporation was 
owned by each such corporation of the other 
States; and 

(ii) not more than 25 percent of the gross 
income of the payer corporation (other than 
a corporation the principal business of which 
is the making of loans) for such prior tax- 
able year was derived from interest and div- 
idends other than interest and dividends 
received from its subsidiary corporations. 

(2) The term “statutory rate”, as used in 
this Article, means, in the case of United 
States tax, the rate of tax imposed by sec- 
tion 871(a) or section 881(a), Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954, as in effect on January 1 
of the year in which the instruments of 
ratification are exchanged, and, in the case 
of Luxembourg tax, the rate of tax imposed 
by Article 4 of Decree Law of August 7, 1945, 
as amended by Article 1 of the Law of No- 
vember 27, 1952. 

(3) The term “subsidiary corporation”, as 
used in this Article, means any corporation 
of which at least 50 percent of the total vot- 
ing power of all classes of stock entitled to 
vote, or of the total value of all classes of 
stock, is owned by the payer corporation. 

ARTICLE X 

(1) Dividends and interest paid by a Lux- 
embourg corporation to a person other than 
a citizen, resident, or corporation of the 
United States shall be exempt from tax by 
the United States. 

(2) Dividends and interest paid by a 
United States corporation to a person other 
than (a) a resident of Luxembourg or (b) a 
corporation having its business management 
or seat in Luxembourg shall be exempt from 
tax by Luxembourg. 

ARTICLE XI 

(1). (a) Wages, salaries, and similar com- 
pensation, and pensions, annuities, or simi- 
lar benefits paid by Luxembourg, its political 
subdivisions, or its compulsory social security 
funds to an individual (other than an indi- 
vidual who is a citizen of the United States 
or has been admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence therein) for services 
rendered to Luxembourg or to any of its po- 
litical subdivisions in the discharge of gov- 
ernmental functions shall be exempt from 
tax by the United States. 

(b) Wages, salaries, and similar compen- 
sation, and pensions, annuities, or similar 
benefits paid by, or from public funds of, the 
United States or the political subdivisions 
thereof to an individual (other than a citi- 
zen of Luxembourg) for services rendered to 
the United States or to any political subdivi- 
sions in the discharge of governmental func- 
tions shall be exempt from tax by Luxem- 
bourg. 

(2) Private pensions and private life an- 
nuities which are from sources within one of 
the Contracting States and are paid to indi- 
viduals who are residents of the other Con- 
tracting State shall be exempt from tax by 
the former State. 

(3) The term “life annuities”, as used in 
paragraph (2), means a stated sum payable 
periodically at stated times during life, or 
during a specified number of years, under 
an obligation to make the payments in re- 
turn for adequate and full consideration. 

ARTICLE XII 


(1) Compensation for labor or personal 
services (other than fees of directors of cor- 
porations) performed in the United States 
during the taxable year by a resident of 
Luxembourg shall be exempt from tax by the 
United States if he is temporarily present in 
the United States for a period or periods not 
exceeding a total of 180 days during the tax- 
able year and the compensation— 

(a) is received for labor or personal services 
performed as an employee of a resident or 
corporation of Luxembourg, or of a perma- 
nent establishment within Luxembourg of 
a United States enterprise, and the burden 
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of such compensation is borne by such resi- 
dent, corporation, or establishment; or 

(b) does not exceed $3,000. 

(2) The exemption of paragraph (1) shall 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to tax by Luxem- 
bourg upon the compensation for labor or 
personal services performed in Luxembourg 
during the taxable year by a resident of the 
United States, 

(3) Compensation for labor or personal 
services (other than fees of directors of cor- 
porations) performed in the United States 
(whether or not put to use in Luxembourg) 
by a resident of the United States shall be 
exempt from tax by Luxembourg. 

(4) The exemption of paragraph (3) shall 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to tax by the 
United States upon compensation for labor 
or personal services performed in Luxem- 
bourg. 

ARTICLE XIII 

(1) A resident of one of the Contracting 
States who, at the invitation of a university, 
college, school, or other recognized educa- 
tional institution situated in the other Con- 
tracting State, is temporarily present in the 
other State solely for the purpose of teach- 
ing, or engaging in research, or both, at that 
educational institution shall, for a period not 
exceeding two years from the date of his 
arrival in the other State, be exempt from 
tax by the other State on his remuneration 
for such teaching or research. 

(2) No exemption shall be granted under 
this Article with respect to any remunera- 
tion for research carried on for the benefit 
of any person other than the educational 
institution which extended the invitation re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1). 


ARTICLE XIV 


(1) A resident of one of the Contracting 
States who is temporarily present in the 
other Contracting State solely— 

(a) as a student at a university, college, 
school, or other recognized educational in- 
stitution situated in the other State, or 

(b) as a business apprentice for a period 
not exceeding one year, or 

(c) as the recipient of a grant, allowance, 
or award which is for the primary purpose 
of study or research from a religious, charita- 
ble, scientific, literary, or educational orga- 
nization, 


shall be exempt from tax by the other State 
with respect to his remuneration from abroad 
for employment or remittances from abroad 
for the purposes of his maintenance, educa- 
tion, or training. 

(2) A resident of one of the Contracting 
States who is temporarily present in the 
other Contracting State for a period not 
exceeding one year, as an employee of, or 
under contract with, an enterprise of the 
former State or an organization of the former 
State referred to in paragraph (1) (c), solely 
to acquire technical, professional, or business 
experience from a person other than that 
enterprise or organization shall be exempt 
from tax by the other State with respect to 
his remuneration for that period (including 
remuneration, if any, from an employer 
abroad), in an amount not in excess of $5,000 
or its equivalent in Luxembourg currency. 

(3) A resident of one of the Contracting 
States who is temporarily present in the other 
Contracting State for a period not exceeding 
one year solely for the purpose of training, 
research, or study, under arrangements with 
the Government of the other State, shall be 
exempt from tax by the other State with re- 
spect to his remuneration for services directly 
related to such training, research, or study 
(including any remuneration from his em- 
ployer abroad) in an amount not in excess of 
$10,000 or its equivalent in Luxembourg cur- 
rency. 

(4) An individual who qualifies for exemp- 
tion under more than one provision of the 
preceding paragraphs of this Article, or under 
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one of the preceding paragraphs and Article 
XII or Article XIII, shall be entitled to claim 
the exemption most favorable to him. 


ARTICLE XV 


The present Convention shall not apply to 
the income of any holding company entitled 
to any special tax benefit under Luxembourg 
Law of July 31, 1929, and Decree Law of 
December 27, 1937, or under any similar law 
subsequently enacted, or to any income de- 
rived from such companies by any sharehold- 
er thereof. In the event that substantially 
similar benefits are granted to other corpora- 
tions under any law enacted by Luxembourg 
after the date of signature of the present 
Convention, the provisions of the present 
Convention shall not apply to the income of 
any such corporation or to any income 
derived from such corporation by any share- 
holder thereof. The expression “substan- 
tially similar benefits” shall be deemed not 
to include tax reduction or exemption 
granted to any corporation in respect of 
dividends derived from another corporation, 
25 percent or more of the stock of which is 
owned by the recipient corporation, 


ARTICLE XVI 


(1) It is agreed that double taxation of 
income shall be avoided in the following 
manner: 

(a) The United States, in determining the 
income tax of individuals who are citizens 
or residents of the United States or of its 
corporations may, regardless of any other 
provision of the present Convention, include 
in the basis upon which such tax is imposed 
all items of income taxable under the rev- 
enue laws of the United States as if the 
present Convention had not come into ef- 
fect. The United States shall, however, 
deduct from its tax so calculated the amount 
of the Luxembourg income taxes specified in 
paragraph (1) (b) (1) of Article I. Except as 
otherwise provided in the present Conyen- 
tion, the amount of Luxembourg tax thus 
to be deducted shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the revenue laws of the United 
States. It is agreed that by virtue of the 
provisions of subparagraph (b) of this para- 
graph Luxembourg satisfies the similar 
credit requirement prescribed by section 
901(b) (3), Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(b) Luxembourg, in determining the in- 
come taxes and the tax on fees of directors 
of corporations in the case of its residents 
or of corporations having their business 
management or seat in Luxembourg, may, 
regardless of any other provision of the pres- 
ent Convention, include in the basis upon 
which such taxes are imposed all items of 
income taxable under the tax laws of Luxem- 
bourg as if the present Convention had not 
come into effect, Luxembourg shall, how- 
ever, deduct from its taxes so calculated the 
amount of the income tax of the United 
States upon income from sources therein, 
but the amount so to be deducted shall not 
exceed that proportion of such taxes of 
Luxembourg which the income from sources 
within the United States and taxable by 
Luxembourg bears to the entire income sub- 
ject to the taxes of Luxembourg. 

(c) This paragraph shall not be construed 
to deny the benefits conferred by Articles 
XI(1) and XX(3) of the present Conven- 
tion. 

(2) Luxembourg, in determining the fol- 
lowing taxes of its residents or of corpora- 
tions having their business management or 
seat in Luxembourg, shall exclude from the 
basis upon which such taxes are imposed— 

(a) in the case of the communal land tax, 
any real property situated in the United 
States; 

(b) in the case of the communal tax on 
commercial profits and invested capital, the 
profits and capital of a permanent establish- 
ment situated in the United States; and 
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(c) in the case of the wealth tax, 

(1) any real property situated in the 
United States and all accessories appertain- 
ing thereto, 

(11) all debts (other than bonds) secured 
by real property situated in the United 
States, 

(111) the invested capital of a permanent 
establishment situated in the United States 
and not appertaining to a maritime shipping 
or air transport undertaking, and 

(iv) the invested capital of a maritime 
shipping or air transport undertaking, but 
only in that proportion which the income 
of such undertaking from sources within the 
United States bears to its entire income, 


provided, however, that Luxembourg re- 
serves the right, in the determination of 
the rate of its wealth tax, to take into ac- 
count all items excluded from the tax base 
pursuant to this subparagraph. 

(3) Luxembourg, in determining the 
wealth tax and the communal taxes on in- 
vested capital and lands of citizens, resi- 
dents, or corporations of the United States, 
shall not tax the property of such persons 
consisting of— 

(a) real property and all accessories ap- 
pertaining thereto, 

(b) debts secured by mortgages on real 
property, and 

(c) any property used by commercial or 
industrial enterprises, including maritime 
shipping or air transport enterprises, 
unless it is entitled under other provisions 
of the present Convention to tax the income 
derived from such property. 


ARTICLE XVII 


For the purposes of the present Conven- 
tion— 

(a) Industrial or commercial profits at- 
tributable to a permanent establishment 
which an enterprise of one of the Contract- 
ing States has in the other Contracting State 
shall be treated as income from sources 
within such other State. 

(b) Gains, profits, and income (other than 
profits described in subparagraph (a)) from 
the purchase and sale of personal property 
shall be treated as income from sources 
within the Contracting State in which the 
property is sold. 

(c) Gains, profits, and income derived by 
a taxpayer from the sale in one of the Con- 
tracting States of goods produced in the 
other Contracting State by such taxpayer 
shall, to the extent not otherwise allocable 
under other provisions of the present Con- 
vention, be treated as derived in part from 
the State in which produced and in part 
from the State in which sold. 

(d) Income which is exempt from tax by 
one of the Contracting States pursuant to 
Article V of the present Convention shall be 
treated as income from sources within the 
other Contracting State. 

(e) Income from real property, including 
gains derived from the sale or exchange of 
such property and interest on debts (other 
than bonds) secured by mortgages on real 
property, and royalties in respect of the 
operation of mines, quarries, or other nat- 
ural resources shall be treated as income 
from sources within the Contracting State 
in which such real property, mines, quarries, 
or other natural resources are situated. 

(f) Royalties, rentals, and similar pay- 
ments for the use, or for the privilege of 
using, in one of the Contracting States of 
copyrights, artistic or scientific works, pat- 
ents, designs, plans, secret processes or 
formulae, trade-marks, motion picture films, 
films or tapes for radio or television broad- 
casting, or other like property or rights, or in- 
dustrial, commercial, or scientific equip- 
ment, knowledge, experience, skill, or know- 
how shall be treated as income from sources 
within that State. 
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(g) Interest (exclusive of interest on 
debts, other than bonds, secured by mort- 
gages on real property) paid by one of the 
Contracting States, including any political 
subdivision thereof, or by a resident, cor- 
poration, or enterprise of one of the Con- 
tracting States shall be treated as income 
from sources within that State. 

(h) Dividends paid by a corporation of 
one of the Contracting States shall be 
treated as income from sources within that 
State. 

(i) Compensation for labor or personal 
services, including compensation or remuner- 
ation from the practice of the liberal pro- 
fessions or from public entertainment but 
not including fees described in subpara- 
graph (j), shall be treated as income from 
sources within the Contracting State where 
the labor or personal services are performed. 

(j) Directors’ fees paid by a corporation 
of one of the Contracting States shall be 
treated as income from sources within that 
State. 

ARTICLE XVIII 


(1) The competent authorities of the Con- 
tracting States shall exchange such informa- 
tion, being information available under the 
respective taxation laws of the Contracting 
States, as is necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of the present Convention or for 
the prevention of fraud or the like in rela- 
tion to the taxes which are the subject of 
the present Convention. Any information 
so exchanged shall be treated as secret and 
shall not be disclosed to any persons other 
than those concerned with the assessment 
and collection of the taxes which are the 
subject of the present Convention. No in- 
formation shall be exchanged which would 
disclose any trade, business, industrial, or 
professional secret, or any trade process. 

(2) Each of the Contracting States may 
collect such taxes imposed by the other Con- 
tracting State as though such taxes were the 
taxes of the former State as will ensure that 
any exemption or reduced rate of tax granted 
under the present Convention by the other 
State shall not be enjoyed by persons not en- 
titled to such benefits. 

(3) In no case shall the provisions of this 
Article be construed so as to impose upon 
either of the Contracting States the obliga- 
tion to carry out administrative measures at 
variance with the regulations and practice 
of either Contracting State or which would 
be contrary to its sovereignty, security, or 
public policy or to supply particulars which 
are not procurable under its own legislation 
or that of the State making application. 

ARTICLE XIX 

(1) Where a taxpayer shows proof that the 
action of the tax authorities of the Contract- 
ing States has resulted, or will result, in 
double taxation contrary to the provisions 
of the present Convention, he shall be en- 
titled to present his case to the State of 
which he is a citizen or a resident, or, if 
the taxpayer is a corporation of one of the 
Contracting States, to that State. Should 
the taxpayer's claim be deemed worthy of 
consideration, the competent authority of 
the State to which the claim is made shall 
endeavor to come to an agreement with the 
competent authority of the other State with 
a view to avoidance of the double taxation. 

(2) For the settlement of difficulties or 
doubts in the interpretation or application 
of the present Convention or in respect of its 
relation to Conventions of the Contracting 
States with third States the competent au- 
thorities of the Contracting States shall en- 
deavor to reach a mutual agreement as 
quickly as possible. 


ARTICLE XX 

(1) The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion shall not be construed to restrict in any 
manner the right of diplomatic or consular 
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officers to additional exemptions now en- 
joyed or which may hereafter be granted to 
such officers. 

(2) The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion shall not be construed to restrict in any 
manner any exclusion, exemption, deduction, 
credit, or other allowance now or hereafter 
accorded (a) by the laws of one of the Con- 
tracting States in the determination of the 
tax imposed by that State or (b) by any 
other agreement between the Contracting 
States. 

(3) The citizens of one of the Contracting 
States shall not, while residents of the other 
Contracting State, be subject therein to other 
or more burdensome taxes than are the citi- 
zens of such other State who are residents 
of its territory. The term “citizens”, as 
used in this Article, includes all juridical 
persons, partnerships, and associations 
created or organized under the laws in force 
in the respective Contracting States. In this 
Article the word “taxes’’ means taxes of every 
kind or description, whether national, State, 
communal, or municipal. 

(4) The provisions of the law of Luxem- 
bourg granting a carry-over of losses to tax- 
payers domiciled therein shall apply with 
respect to the taxation of a permanent es- 
tablishment, which is maintained in Luxem- 
bourg by a resident or corporation of the 
United States, under the same conditions and 
in the same manner as in the case of tax- 
payers who are domiciled in Luxembourg. 


ARTICLE XXI 


(1) The competent authorities of the two 
Contracting States may prescribe regula- 
tions necessary to carry into effect the pres- 
ent Convention within the respective States. 

(2) The competent authorities of the two 
Contracting States may communicate with 
each other directly for the purpose of giving 
effect to the provisions of the present Con- 
vention. 

ARTICLE XXII 

(1) The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Luxembourg as soon as pos- 
sible. It shall have effect for taxable years 
beginning on or after the first day of Jan- 
uary of the calendar year in which such ex- 
change takes place. 

(2) The present Convention shall con- 
tinue effective for a period of five years, be- 
ginning with the calendar year in which the 
exchange of the instruments of ratification 
takes place and indefinitely after that pe- 
riod, but may be terminated by either of the 
Contracting States at the end of the five-year 
period or at any time thereafter, provided 
that at least six months’ prior notice of 
termination has been given; and, in such 
event, the present Convention shall cease to 
be effective for texable years beginning on 
or after the first day of January next follow- 
ing the expiration of the six-month period. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, at Washington, the two 
texts having equal authenticity, this 18th 
day of December 1962. 

For the President of the United States of 
America: 

DEAN RUSK. 

For Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg: 

G. HEISBOURG. 
EXECUTIVE P 
PROTOCOL MODIFYING AND SUPPLEMENTING THE 

EXTENSION TO THE NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

OF THE CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA AND THE KINGDOM OF 

THe NETHERLANDS FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF 

DOUBLE TAXATION AND THE PREVENTION OF 

FISCAL Evasion WITH RESPECT TO TAXES ON 

INCOME AND CERTAIN OTHER TAXES 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, 
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Desiring to conclude a further Protocol 
modifying and supplementing the Extension 
to the Netherlands Antilles of the Conven- 
tion for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on income and certain other 
taxes signed at Washington on April 29, 
1948, as supplemented by the Protocol signed 
at Washington on June 15, 1955, and as ex- 
tended to the Netherlands Antilles by Ex- 
changes of Notes dated at Washington on 
June 24 and August 7, 1952, September 15 
and November 4 and 10, 1955, 

Have accordingly appointed their respec- 
tive representatives for this purpose, who 
have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


(1) Articles VII, VIII, and IX of the Con- 
vention shall not apply to income derived 
from sources within the United States by 
any investment or holding company, corpo- 
ration, limited partnership or other entity 
entitled to any of the special tax benefits 
provided under Article 13, Article 14, or 
Article 14A of the Netherlands Antilles’ Na- 
tional Ordinance on Profit Tax of 1940, as in 
effect on September 1, 1963, or to substan- 
tially similar tax benefits granted under any 
law of the Netherlands Antilles enacted after 
such date. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of the present Article, Arti- 
cles VII, VIII and IX of the Convention shall 
continue to apply to dividends, interest, and 
royalties derived by any entity, to which the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this Article 
would otherwise apply, if either. 

(a) the payer of such income is a United 
States corporation (other than a United 
States corporation, 60 percent or more of the 
gross income of which is derived from inter- 
est except to the extent derived by a cor- 
poration the principal business of which is 
the making of loans, dividends, royalties, 
rents from real property, or gain from the 
sale or other disposition of stock, securities, 
or real property), 25 percent or more of the 
stock of which is owned by such entity; or 

(b) all of the stock of such entity is owned 

(1) solely by one or more individual resi- 
dents of the Netherlands Antilles in their 
individual capacities, 

(11) solely by one or more individual resi- 
dents of the Netherlands in their individual 
capacities, or 

(111) solely by one or more corporations of 
the Netherlands. 


ARTICLE II 


In the application to the Netherlands An- 
tilles of the Convention, Article X shall be 
deleted and replaced by the following: 


“ARTICLE X 


“A resident or corporation of one of the 
Contracting States, deriving from sources 
within the other Contracting State royalties 
in respect of the operation of mines, quarries, 
or natural resources, or rentals from real 
property, may elect for any taxable year to 
be subject to the tax of such other Contract- 
ing State on such income on a net income 
basis.” 

ARTICLE III 


(1) The present Protocol shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible. 

(2) The present Protocol shall come into 
force on the date of exchange of instruments 
of ratification. 

(3) Article I of the present Protocol shall 
be applicable with respect to payments made 
on or after the first day of January of the 
year immediately following the year in which 
the exchange of instruments of ratification 
takes place. Article II of the present Proto- 
col shall be applicable with respect to elec- 
tions made for taxable years beginning on or 
after the first day of January of the year 
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immediately following the year in which the 
exchange of instruments of ratification takes 
lace. 

> (4) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (3) of this Article, the following 
provisions shall apply with respect to divi- 
dends and interest paid to a corporation or 
other entity which is organized in the 
Netherlands Antilles under a notarial deed 
of incorporation dated on or before May 14, 
1963, if Articles VII and VIII of the Con- 
vention would not be applicable to such divi- 
dends and interest by reason of Article I of 
the present Protocol: 

(a) In the case of a dividend 

(1) paid during the period of two years 
beginning on the first day of January, 1964, 
the provisions of Article VII of the Conven- 
tion shall continue to apply as though the 
present Protocol had not yet come into force; 

(ii) paid during the year beginning on the 
first day of January, 1966, United States tax 
with respect to such dividend shall be im- 
posed at a rate not exceeding 20 percent; 
and 

(b) In the case of interest paid during the 
period of three years beginning on the first 
day of January, 1964, the provisions of Arti- 
cle VIII shall continue to apply as though 
the present Protocol had not yet come into 
force. 

In witness whereof the undersigned repre- 
sentatives, duly authorised for that purpose, 
have signed the present Protocol. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Dutch languages, the two texts having equal 
authenticity, at The Hague, this 23d day of 
October, 1963. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Joun S. RICE. 

For the Government of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands: 

L DE BLOCK. 
EXECUTIVE Q 
SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION BETWEEN THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE KING- 

DOM OF SWEDEN RELATING TO INCOME AND 

OTHER TAXES 


The President of the United States of 
America and His Majesty the King of Sweden, 
being desirous of modifying and supplement- 
ing in certain respects the Convention and 
accompanying Protocol for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the establishment of 
rules of reciprocal administrative assistance 
in the case of income and other taxes, signed 
at Washington on March 23, 1939, have de- 
cided to conclude a supplementary Conven- 
tion and for that purpose have appointed as 
their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America; His Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary J. Graham Parsons; 

His Majesty the King of Sweden: His Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Torsten Nilsson; 


who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The provisions of the Convention between 
the President of the United States of America 
and His Majesty the King of Sweden, signed 
at Washington on March 23, 1939, are mod- 
ified or supplemented— 

(a) By striking out Article VII and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“ARTICLE VII 

“1. Dividends received from sources within 
one of the contracting States by a resident, 
corporation, or other entity of the other 
State not having a permanent establishment 
in the former State shall be subject to tax 
by such former State at a rate not in excess 
of 15 percent of the amount of such divi- 
dends: Provided, however, that such rate of 
tax shall not exceed 5 percent of the amount 
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of such dividends paid by a corporation of 
such former State to a corporation of such 
other State 11 

“(a) During the part of the payer corpo- 
ration's taxable year preceding the payment 
of the dividend and during the whole of the 
prior taxable year at least 50 percent of the 
voting stock of such corporation was owned 
by the recipient corporation either alone or 
in association with not more than three 
other corporations of such other State and 
at least 10 percent of the voting stock of 
the payer corporation was owned by each 
such recipient corporation; and 

“(b) Not more than 25 percent of the 
gross income of the payer corporation (other 
than a corporation the principal business of 
which is the making of loans) for such prior 
taxable year is derived from interest and 
dividends other than interest and dividends 
received from a corporation in which it owns 
at least 50 percent of the voting stock. 

“2. When a Swedish corporation or other 
entity derives dividends from a United States 
corporation or other entity the dividends 
thus derived shall be exempt from Swedish 
tax; provided that in accordance with the 
laws of Sweden the dividends would be ex- 
empt from tax if both corporations or en- 
tities had been Swedish corporations or en- 
tities.” 

(b) By striking out Article VIII and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“ARTICLE VIII 

“Interest on bonds, debentures, other secu- 
rities and notes, or on any other form of in- 
debtedness received from sources within one 
of the contracting States by a resident or 
corporation or other entity of the other 
State not having a permanent establishment 
in the former State shall be exempt from tax 
by such former State.” 

(c) By striking out Article XII and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


“ARTICLE XII 


“1. A resident of one of the contracting 
States who is temporarily present in the 
other contracting State solely— 

“(a) As a student at a r uni- 
versity, college, or school situated in the 
other contracting State, or 

“(b) As a business apprentice, or 

„(e) As the recipient of a grant, allow- 
ance, or award which is for the primary pur- 
pose of study or research from a religious, 
charitable, scientific, or educational organiza- 
tion, 


shall be exempt from tax by the other State 
on his remittances from abroad derived as 
remuneration for employment or for the 
purposes of his maintenance, education, or 
training. 

“2. A resident of one of the contracting 
States who is temporarily present in the 
other contracting State, solely for the pur- 
pose of training, research, or study, under 
arrangements with the Government of the 
other State, shall be exempt from tax by the 
other State on his remuneration for services 
directly related to such training, research, 
or study (including any emoluments or re- 
muneration from his employer abroad), if 
the amount of such remuneration does not 
exceed $10,000. 

“3. (a) A resident of one of the contract- 
ing States who, at the invitation of a univer- 
sity, college, school or other recognized edu- 
cational institution situated in the other 
contracting State, is temporarily present in 
the other State solely for the purpose of 
teaching, or engaging in research, or both, 
at that educational institution shall, for a 
period not exceeding two years from the date 
of his arrival in such other State, be ex- 
empt from tax by the other State on his re- 
muneration for such teaching or research. 

“(b) The preceding subparagraph shall not 
apply to any remuneration for research car- 
ried on for the benefit of any person using 
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or disseminating the results of such research 
for purposes of profit. 

“4. An individual who qualifies for exemp- 
tion under more than one provision of the 
preceding paragraphs of this Article shall be 
entitled to claim the exemption most favour- 
able to him.” 

(d) By striking out Article XIV(b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) (1) Sweden, in determining its taxes 
specified in Article I of this Convention, shall 
exclude from the basis upon which its taxes 
are imposed such items of income and prop- 
erty as are exempt from taxation in Sweden 
under the provisions of this Convention; but 
the income and property thus excluded may 
be taken into account by Sweden in the 
determination of the graduated rate of Swed- 
ish tax to be imposed on Swedish residents 
or corporations or other entities. 

“(2) There shall also be allowed by Swe- 
den from its income taxes a deduction off- 
setting the tax imposed in accordance with 
this Convention by the United States of 
America upon such income from sources 
therein which is not exempt from taxation in 
Sweden, but in an amount not exceeding 
that proportion of the Swedish taxes 
which such income bears to the entire in- 
come subject to tax by Sweden.” 


ARTICLE II 


The provisions of the Protocol between the 
President of the United States of America 
and His Majesty the King of Sweden, signed 
at Washington on March 23, 1939, are hereby 
modified— 

(a) By striking out subparagraph (a) of 
paragraph 1 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(a) The term ‘permanent establishment’ 
means a fixed place of business in which the 
business of the enterprise is wholly or partly 
carried on. A permanent establishment 
shall include especially a place of manage- 
ment; a branch; an office; a factory; a work- 
shop; a mine, quarry, or other place of ex- 
traction of natural resources; a building site, 
or construction or assembly project, which 
exists for more than twelve months. 

“The term ‘permanent establishment’ shall 
not be deemed to include: 

“(1) The use of facilities solely for the 
purpose of storage, display, or delivery of 
goods or merchandise belonging to the enter- 


rise; 

“(11) The maintenance of a stock of goods 
or merchandise belonging to the enterprise 
solely for the purpose of storage, display, or 
delivery; 

“(111) The maintenance of a stock of goods 
or merchandise belonging to the enterprise 
solely for the purpose of processing by an- 
other enterprise; 

„(iv) The maintenance of a fixed place of 
business solely for the purpose of purchasing 
goods or merchandise or for collecting infor- 
mation, for the enterprise; 

“(y) The maintenance of a fixed place of 
business solely for the purpose of advertising, 
for the supply of information, for scientific 
research or for siimlar activities which have a 
preparatory or auxiliary character, for the 
enterprise. 

“A person acting in one of the contracting 
States on behalf of an enterprise of the other 
State, other than an agent of an independent 
status to whom the following sentence ap- 
plies, shall be deemed to be a permanent es- 
tablishment in the former State if he has, 
and habitually exercises in that State, an 
authority to conclude contracts in the name 
of the enterprise, unless his activities are 
limited to the purchase of goods or merchan- 
dise for the enterprire. 

“An enterprice of one of the contracting 
States shall not be deemed to have a perma- 
nent establishment in the other State merely 
because it carries on business in that other 
State through a broker, general commission 
agent, or any other agent of an independent 
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status, where such persons are acting in the 
ordinary course of their business. 

“The fact that a corporation of one of the 
contracting States controls or is controlled by 
a corporation which is a corporation of the 
other State, or which carries on business in 
that other State (whether through a perma- 
nent establishment or otherwise), shall not of 
itself constitute either corporation a perma- 
nent establishment of the other.” 

(b) By striking out the second and third 
sentences of paragraph 6 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“In the application of the provisions of 
this Conyention the benefits of the internal 
revenue laws of United States, relating to 
credits for foreign taxes, shall be accorded.” 

(c) By striking out paragraph 7 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“7, The citizens of one of the contracting 
States shall not, while resident in the other 
State, be subject therein to other or more 
burdensome taxes than are citizens of that 
other State residing in its territory. The 
term ‘citizen’ as used in this paragraph, in- 
cludes also all legal persons, partnerships, 
and associations created or organized under 
the laws in force in the respective contract- 
ing State. In this paragraph the word 
‘taxes’ means taxes of every kind or de- 
scription, whether Federal, State, or munici- 


(d) By striking out paragraph 13 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“13. As used in this Convention the term 
‘competent authority’ or ‘competent author- 
ities’ means, in the case of the United States 
of America, the Secretary of the Treasury or 
his authorized representative and, in the 
case of Sweden, the Minister of Finance or 
his authorized representative.” 


ARTICLE III 


(1) The present supplementary Conven- 
tion shall be ratified and the instruments 
of ratification shall be exchanged at Wash- 
ington as soon as possible. 

(2) The provisions of the present supple- 
mentary Convention (other than Article I(a) 
thereof) shall become effective with respect 
to taxable years beginning on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1963. Article VII of the Convention 
of March 28, 1939, as revised by Article I(a) 
of the present supplementary Convention, 
shall become effective for taxable years be- 
ginning on or after the first day of January 
following the exchange of the instruments 
of ratification, 

(3) The present supplementary Conven- 
tion shall continue effective indefinitely as 
though it were an integral part of the Con- 
vention and Protocol signed on March 23, 
1939, but subject to the provisions of Arti- 
cle XXII of that Convention with respect to 
termination. 

In witness whereof, the above-named 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
supplementary Convention and have affixed 
thereto their respective seals. 

Done at Stockholm, in duplicate, in the 
English and Swedish languages, both texts 
being equally authentic, this 22nd day of 
October 1963. 

For the President of the United States of 
America: 

J. GRAHAM PARSONS. 

For His Majesty the King of Sweden (sub- 
ject to ratification after approval by the 
Riksdag) : 

TORSTEN NILSSON. 


EXECUTIVE K 
PROTOCOL MODIFYING AND SUPPLEMENTING THE 
CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND JAPAN FOR THE AVOIDANCE 
or DOUBLE TAXATION AND THE PREVENTION 
or FiscaL Evasion WITH RESPECT TO TAXES 
ON INCOME 
The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Japan, 
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Desiring to conclude a further Protocol 
modifying and supplementing the Conven- 
tion for the avoidance of double taxation and 
the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income signed at Washington on 
April 16, 1954, as supplemented by the Pro- 
tocol signed at Tokyo on March 23, 1957, 

Have accordingly appointed their respec- 
tive representatives for this purpose, who 
have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


Paragraph (1)(h) of Article II shall be 
deleted and replaced by the following: 

“(h) The term ‘competent authorities’ 
means, in the case of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his authorized 
representative; and, in the case of Japan, 
the Minister of Finance or his authorized 
representative.” 

ARTICLE II 

Article VI shall be deleted and replaced by 
the following: 

“ARTICLE VI 

“(1) The rate of tax imposed by one of the 
contracting States on interest received from 
sources within such State by a resident or 
corporation or other entity of the other con- 
tracting State not having a permanent estab- 
lishment in the former State shall not exceed 
15 percent. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1), 

“(a) The Bank of Japan and the Export- 
Import Bank of Japan shall be exempt from 
tax by the United States on interest received 
by such Banks from sources within the 
United States; and 

“(b) The Federal Reserve Banks of the 
United States and the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington shall be exempt from tax by 
Japan on interest received by such Banks 
from sources within Japan. 

“(3) The term ‘interest’ as used in this 
Article, means interest on bonds, securities, 
notes, debentures, or any other form of in- 
debtedness (including mortgages or bonds se- 
cured by real property) .” 


ARTICLE III 


In Article VIII, the words with respect to 
such income” shall be inserted immediately 
before the words “, for any taxable year’’. 


ARTICLE IV 


Article X shall be deleted and replaced by 
the following: 

“ARTICLE X 

“(1)(a) Salaries, wages, or similar com- 
pensation, and pensions or annuities paid by, 
or paid out of funds created by, the Govern- 
ment of the United States to an individual 
who is a citizen of the United States (other 
than an individual who has been admitted 
to Japan for permanent residence therein) 
with respect to services rendered as an em- 
ployee of the Government of the United 
States in the discharge of governmental func- 
tions shall be exempt from tax by Japan. 

“(b) Salaries, wages, or similar compensa- 
tion, and pensions or annuities paid by the 
Government of Japan, or paid out of funds 
to which the Government of Japan con- 
tributes, to an individual who is a national 
of Japan (other than an individual who has 
been admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence therein) with respect to 
services rendered as an employee of the Gov- 
ernment of Japan in the discharge of govern- 
mental functions shall be exempt from tax 
by the United States. 

„(e) The provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply to salaries, wages, or similar com- 
pensation, and pensions or annuities paid 
with respect to services rendered in connec- 
tion with any trade or business carried on 
by the Government of either contracting 
State for purposes of profit. 

“(2) Pensions or annuities (whether rep- 
resenting employee or employer contribu- 
tions or accretions thereto) paid by the Gov- 
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ernment of one of the contracting States, 
or paid out of the respective funds referred 
to in (a) or (b) of paragraph (1), to an 
individual who is a resident of the other 
contracting State shall be exempt from tax 
by the former State to the extent that such 
payments are allocable to services the re- 
muneration for which was exempt from tax 
by the former State.” 
ARTICLE V 


Paragraph (b) of Article XIII shall be 
deleted and replaced by the following: 

“(b) Interest paid by one of the contract- 
ing States, including local governments 
thereof, or by an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States shall be treated as income 
from sources within such State, except that 
interest (other than that paid on indebted- 
ness in connection with the purchase of 
ships or aircraft) paid 

“(i) by an enterprise of one of the con- 
tracting States with a permanent establish- 
ment outside both contracting States to a 
resident or corporation or other entity of the 
other contracting State, or 

„(i) by an enterprise of one of the con- 
tracting States with a permanent establish- 
ment in the other contracting State 


on indebtedness incurred for the use of, or 

on banking deposits made with, the perma- 

nent establishment in the conduct of its 

trade or business shall be treated as income 

from sources within the State where the 

permanent establishment is situated.” 
ARTICLE VI 

The second and third sentences of para- 
graph (a) of Article XIV shall be deleted and 
replaced by the following: 

“The United States shall, however, deduct 
from its tax so calculated the amount of the 
tax of Japan. Except as otherwise provided 
in this Convention, the amount of the tax 
of Japan thus to be deducted shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the revenue laws of 
the United States.” 

ARTICLE VII 


The provisions of the supplementary Pro- 
tocol between the United States of America 
and Japan signed at Tokyo on March 23, 1957, 
shall terminate when the provisions of Article 
VI of the Convention of April 16, 1954, as 
modified and supplemented by Article 11 of 
the present Protocol, enter into effect. 


ARTICLE VII 


(1) The present Protocol shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 

(2) The present Protocol shall enter into 
force on the date of exchange of instruments 
of ratification and shall be applicable to in- 
come or profits derived during the taxable 
years beginning on or after the first day of 
January of the calendar year in which such 
exchange takes place. 

(3) The present Protocol shall continue in 
force as long as the aforesaid Convention of 
April 16, 1954 remains effective. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Japanese languages, at Tokyo, this seventh 
day of May, 1960. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 2d. 

For the Government of Japan: 

Anchmo FUJIYAMA. 


EXECUTIVE G 
PROTOCOL MODIFYING AND SUPPLEMENTING THE 
CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND JAPAN FOR THE AVOIDANCE 
or DOUBLE TAXATION AND THE PREVENTION 


OF FISCAL EVASION WITH RESPECT TO TAXES 
ON INCOME 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Japan, 

Desiring to conclude a further Protocol 
modifying and supplementing the Conven- 
tion for the avoidance of double taxation and 
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the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income signed at Washington on 
April 16, 1954, as supplemented by the Proto- 
col signed at Tokyo on March 23, 1957, and 
as modified and supplemented by the Proto- 
col signed at Tokyo on May 7, 1960, 

Have accordingly appointed their respec- 
tive representatives for this purpose, who 
have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

Paragraph (1) of Article II is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By inserting after the second sentence 
of subparagraph (c) thereof the following: 
“An enterprise of one of the contracting 
States shall be deemed to have a permanent 
establishment in the other contracting State 
if it has in the other State for more than 
twelve months a construction, installation, 
or assembly project or if it carries on super- 
visory activities in the other State for more 
than twelve months in connection with a 
construction, installation, or assembly proj- 
ect located in the other State.” 

(2) By deleting subparagraph (f) thereof 
and replacing it with the following: 

(t) The term ‘Japanese enterprise’ means 
an industrial or commercial enterprise or 
undertaking carried on in Japan by an indi- 
vidual resident of Japan or by a Japanese 
corporation or other entity; and the term 
‘Japanese corporation or other entity’ means 
a company or any other kind of juridical 
person created or organized under the law 
of Japan or any organization without jurid- 
ical personality treated for the purposes of 
Japanese tax as a juridical person created 
or or under the law of Japan.” 

(3) By deleting subparagraph (i) thereof 
and replacing it with the following: 

“(1) (1) The term ‘industrial or commer- 
cial profits’ includes manufacturing, mercan- 
tile, agricultural, fishing, mining, financial 
and insurance profits. 

“(11) Industrial or commercial profits do 
not include income in the form of— 

“(A) dividends, 

“(B) interest, 

“(C) rents or royalties, 

“(D) compensation recelved by an indi- 
vidual for his labor or personal services, or 

“(E) income derived by a corporation or 
other entity of one of the contracting States 
from sources within the other contracting 
State for furnishing the labor or personal 
services of an individual who does not or 
would not qualify for exemption under para- 
graph (1) of Article IX by reason of para- 
graph (2) thereof.” 

ARTICLE It 

Paragraph (1) of Article III is amended by 
deleting the period at the end thereof and 
replacing it with the following: “, subject to 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of Article VI, 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of Article VI A, and 
paragraph (1) of Article VII where such 
permament establishment is only of the type 
described in the third sentence of paragraph 
(1) (e) of Article H.“ 

ARTICLE 111 

Paragraph (1) of Article VI shall be deleted 
and replaced by the following: 

“(1) Interest received from sources within 
one of the contracting States by a resident 
or corporation or other entity of the other 
contracting State shall not be taxed by the 
former State at a rate in excess of 10 per- 
cent if— 

“(a) the recipient does not have a perma- 
nent establishment in the former State, or 

“(b) the recipient has in the former State 
a permanent establishment only of the type 
described in the third sentence of paragraph 
(1) (c) of Article II and the interest is not 
attributable to the trade, business, or assets 
of such permanent establishment or to a 
transaction which is of a kind normally en- 
gaged in by such permanent establishment,” 
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ARTICLE IV 


The following new Article shall be inserted 
immediately after Article VI: 


“ARTICLE VI A 


“(1) Dividends paid by a corporation of 
one of the contracting States to a resident 
or corporation or other entity of the other 
contracting State shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (2), not be taxed by 
the former State— 

(a) at a rate in excess of 15 percent, or 

(b) when the recipient is a corporation, 
at a rate in excess of 10 percent if— 

“(i) during the period of twelve months 
immediately preceding the date of payment 
of the dividend more than 50 percent of the 
stock of the payer corporation was owned by 
the recipient corporation either alone or in 
association with not more than three other 
corporations of such other State, provided 
that at least 10 percent of the stock of the 
payer corporation was owned by each such 
corporation of such other State, and 

(u) mot more than 25 percent of the gross 
income of the payer corporation (other than 
a corporation the principal business of which 
is the making of loans) for such period was 
derived from interest and dividends other 
than interest and dividends received from 
its subsidiary corporations. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall apply only if— 

“(a) the recipient of the dividends does 
not have a permanent establishment in the 
former State, or 

“(b) the recipient has in the former State 
a permanent establishment only of the type 
described in the third sentence of paragraph 
(1) (c) of Article II and the dividends are 
not attributable to the trade, business, or as- 
sets of such permanent establishment. 

“(3) The term ‘subsidiary corporation’, as 
used in paragraph (1)(b)(ii), means any 
corporation or other entity of which more 
than 50 percent of the stock is owned by the 
payer corporation. 

“(4) For purposes of paragraph (1) (b) (1) 
or paragraph (3), the ownership require- 
ments shall be met by ownership of the 
specified percentages of the total voting 
power of all classes of stock entitled to vote 
or the total value of all classes of stock. 

“(5) In the event of a substantial change 
in the taxes of either contracting State the 
competent authorities of both contracting 
States may consult with each other to con- 
sider whether such change makes it ap- 
propriate to amend the provisions of this 
Article.” 

ARTICLE V 

Article VII shall be deleted and replaced 

by the following: 


“ARTICLE vn 


“(1) Royalties received from sources within 
one of the contracting States by a resident 
or corporation or other entity of the other 
contracting State shall not be taxed by the 
former State at a rate in excess of 10 percent 
if— 

“(a) the recipient does not have a per- 
manent establishment in the former State, or 

“(b) the recipient has in the former State 
a permanent establishment only of the type 
described in the third sentence of para- 
graph (1)(c) of Article II and the royalties 
are not attributable to the trade, business, 
or assets of such permanent establishment 
or to a transaction which is of a kind nor- 
mally engaged in by such permanent estab- 
lishment. 

“(2) The term ‘royalties’, as used in this 
Article, means royalties, rentals, and other 
similar amounts paid as consideration for 
the use of, or the right to use, copyrights, 
artistic or scientific works, patents, designs, 
models, plans, secret processes or formulas, 
good will, trademarks, trade brands, motion 
picture films, films or tapes for radio or 
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television broadcasting, industrial, com- 
mercial, or scientific equipment, and other 
similar property or rights.” 

ARTICLE VI 

Article IX is amended as follows: 

(1) By inserting “(1)” at the beginning 
thereof immediately before the words “An 
individual”. 

(2) By adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to com- 
pensation received for labor or personal serv- 
ices performed in such other State as an 
officer or employee of a corporation or other 
entity of the former State by an individual 
owning directly or indirectly (determined 
by taking into account any interest owned 
directly or indirectly by a brother, sister, 
spouse, ancestor, or descendant of such indi- 
vidual) at least 25 percent of the total voting 
power of all classes of stock entitled to yote 
or of the total value of all classes of stock 
of such corporation or other entity, if 50 
percent or more of the income of such corpo- 
ration or other entity for the taxable year 
from sources within such other State is de- 
rived from furnishing the labor or personal 
services of one or more individuals (com- 
puted without deductions for compensation 
paid to such individuals), each of whom owns 
directly or indirectly (as determined above) 
at least 25 percent of the total voting power 
of all classes of stock entitled to vote or of 
the total value of all classes of stock of such 
corporation or other entity: Provided that 
paragraph (1)(b) shall apply to the compen- 
sation so received if the income (computed 
without deduction for such compensation) of 
such corporation or other entity for the tax- 
able year from sources within such other 
State which is allocable to the labor or per- 
sonal services performed by such individual 
would be exempt under the provisions of 
paragraph (1)(b) from the tax of such other 
State if it were received directly by such 
individual.” 

ARTICLE VII 

Article XIII is amended as follows: 

(1) By deleting subparagraph (f) thereof 
and replacing it with the following: 

“(f) Compensation for labor or personal 
services (including the practice of liberal 
professions) and income derived by a cor- 
poration or other entity for furnishing such 
labor or personal services shall be treated as 
income from sources within the country 
where are rendered the labor or personal 
services to which such compensation or in- 
come is allocable.” 

(2) By deleting subparagraph (g) thereof 
and replacing it with the following: 

“(g) Royalties, rentals, and other similar 
amounts paid as consideration for the use 
of, or the right to use, in one of the con- 
tracting States, copyrights, artistic or scien- 
tific works, patents, designs, models, plans, 
secret processes or formulas, good will, trade- 
marks, trade brands, motion picture films, 
films or tapes for radio or television broad- 
casting, industrial, commercial, or scientific 
equipment, and other similar property or 
rights shall be treated as income from sources 
within such State.” 


ARTICLE VIII 
Article XIV is amended as follows: 


(1) By inserting “(1)” at the beginning 
thereof immediately before the words “It is 


(2) By deleting subparagraph (b) thereof 
and replacing it with the following: 

“(b) Japan shall, in determining the tax 
of its residents or corporations or other enti- 
ties, deduct from its tax the amount of the 
tax of the United States. Except as other- 
wise provided in this Convention, the 
amount of the tax of the United States thus 
to be deducted shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the tax law of Japan.” 
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(8) By deleting subparagraph (c) thereof 
and replacing it with the following: 

“(2) The tax of one of the contracting 
States which shall be deducted from the tax 
of the other contracting State in accordance 
with this Article shall include any tax on 
income or profits imposed by any political 
subdivision, including local governments, of 
the former State. 

“(3) It is agreed that, by virtue of para- 
graph (1)(b), Japan satisfies, with respect 
to the tax of Japan, the similar credit re- 
quirement of section 901(b)(3), United 
States Internal Revenue Code, 

“(4) Paragraph (1)(a) shall not be con- 
strued to deny the exemptions from the tax 
of the United States granted by Article X, 
Article XI, and Article XII of the present 
Convention.” 

ARTICLE IX 

(1) The present Protocol shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 

(2) The present Protocol shall come into 
force on the date of exchange of instruments 
of ratification and shall be applicable— 

(a) in the case of the amendments made 
by paragraphs (2) and (3) of Article I, Article 
VI, Article VII, and Article VIII of the present 
Protocol, with respect to income or profits 
derived during the taxable years beginning 
on or after the first day of January of the 
year immediately following the year in which 
the exchange of instruments of ratification 
takes place, 

(b) in the case of the amendments made 
by Article III, Article IV, and Article V of the 
present Protocol, with respect to payments, 
except as otherwise provided in subparagraph 
(d), made on or after such first day of 
January, 

(c) in the case of the amendments made 
by paragraph (1) of Article I and by Article 
II of the present Protocol, with respect to 
such permanent establishments of the type 
described in paragraph (1) of Article I as 
are commenced in taxable years beginning 
on or after such first day of January, and 

(d) in the case of the amendments made 
by Article III, Article IV, and Article V of 
the present Protocol, with respect to such 
payments which are excluded from the re- 
duced rates in those Articles by reason of 
being attributable to a permanent establish- 
ment of the type described in paragraph (1) 
of Article I of the present Protocol, as are 
made on or after the first day of the taxable 
year, in which such permanent establishment 
is commenced, beginning on or after such 
first day of January. 

(3) (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (3) of Article VIII of the present 
Protocol, and of paragraph (2) of this Arti- 
cle, the following provisions shall apply 
to a dividend paid on or after the first day 
of January of the year immediately following 
the year in which the present Protocol comes 
into force with respect to a share of a Japa- 
nese corporation acquired before such date 
by a citizen, resident, or corporation or other 
entity of the United States and held con- 
tinuously by the same citizen, resident, or 
corporation or other entity: 

(i) in the case of a dividend paid during 
the period of two years beginning on such 
date, the provisions of subparagraph (c) of 
Article XIV of the Convention shall con- 
tinue to apply as though the present Protocol 
had not come into force, and 

(11) in the case of a dividend paid during 
the period of one year immediately following 
the aforesaid two year period— 

(A) Japan shall impose, in addition to the 
tax imposed on income or profits of the cor- 
poration out of which the dividend is paid, 
tax with respect to such dividend at a rate 
not exceeding 7.5 percent if the recipient 
is not a resident of Japan or does not have 
a permanent establishment therein, and 
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(B) the provisions of subparagraph (c) (1) 
of Article XIV of the Convention shall con- 
tinue to apply as though the present Proto- 
col had not come into force, but the percent- 
age specified in such subparagraph shall 
be deemed to be reduced to 12.5 percent. 

(b) For purposes of subparagraph (a), the 
existence of a permanent establishment shall 
be determined without taking into account 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of Article 
I of the present Protocol. 

(c) The provisions of subparagraph (a) 
shall not apply to a dividend received from 
a Japanese corporation by a United States 
corporation which owns at least 10 percent of 
the voting shares of that Japanese 
corporation. 

(4) The present Protocol shall continue 
in force as long as the aforesaid Convention 
of April 16, 1954, remains effective. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Japanese languages, at Tokyo, this four- 
teenth day of August, 1962. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Epwin O. REISCHAUER. 

For the Government of Japan: 

MASAYOSHI OHIRA. 


[Translation] 
Tokyo, August 14, 1962. 
His Excellency EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Japan 

MONSIEUR L’AMBASSADEUR: I have the honor 
to refer to the Protocol Modifying and Sup- 
plementing the Convention between Japan 
and the United States of America for the 
Avoidance of Double Taxation and the Pre- 
vention of Fiscal Evasion with respect to 
Taxes on Income signed today, and to con- 
firm on behalf of my Government that the 
understanding as set forth in the memoran- 
dum enclosed with the note dated April 16, 
1954 shall cease to apply when the above- 
mentioned Protocol enters into force. 

I have further the honour to request Your 
Excellency to be good enough to confirm 
the above understanding on behalf of your 
Government. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency, Monsieur 1'Ambassadeur, 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 

MASAYOSHI OHIRA, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan. 


TOKYO, August 14, 1962, 
His Excellency MASAYOSHI OHIRA, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to 
Your Excellency’s note of today’s date, which 
reads in the English translation thereof as 
follows: 

“I have the honour to refer to the Protocol 
Modifying and Supplementing the Conven- 
tion between Japan and the United States of 
America for the Avoidance of Double Taxa- 
tion and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion 
with respect to Taxes on Income signed to- 
day, and to confirm on behalf of my Gov- 
ernment that the understanding as set forth 
in the memorandum enclosed with the note 
dated April 16, 1954 shall cease to apply when 
the above-mentioned Protocol enters into 
force. 

“I have further the honour to request Your 
Excellency to be good enough to confirm the 
above understanding on behalf of your Gov- 
ernment.” 

I have further the honor to confirm the 
understanding stated in Your Excellency’s 
note, on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

EDWIN O. REISCHAUER. 
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Toxyo, August 14, 1962. 
Mr. EDwArD W. DOHERTY, 
Counsellor, The Embassy of the United States 
of America, Tokyo. 

Sir: In proceeding today to the signature 
of the present Protocol Modifying and Sup- 
plementing the Convention between Japan 
and the United States of America for the 
Avoidance of Double Taxation and the Pre- 
vention of Fiscal Evasion with respect to 
Taxes on Income, I have the honour to en- 
close herewith, for the purpose of future 
reference, a memorandum confirming an un- 
derstanding in regard to the interpretation 
of certain provisions of that Convention, as 
modified and supplemented. I shall appre- 
ciate receiving from you an acknowledgment 
and confirmation of the understanding. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

T. MURAYAMA, 
Director of Tax Bureau, 
Ministry of Finance. 


MEMORANDUM 


It is understood that, where a resident, 
corporation, or other entity of one of the 
contracting States renders technical services 
to a resident, corporation, or other entity 
of the other contracting State by preparing 
or developing designs, models, plans, draw- 
ings, or other like property, or by perform- 
ing engineering, research, testing, experi- 
mental, or other like services and where such 
services are rendered in the former State, 
the payments in respect of such services 
which cover costs and a normal profit for the 
services involved and which are not con- 
tingent upon, or coterminous with, the use 
of, or the right to use, the product of such 
services or the profits or sales derived from 
the use of the product of such services in 
the latter State are not to be considered as 
royalty payments. In such a case, it is un- 
derstood that the income derived by the 
resident, corporation, or other entity ren- 
dering the services would be regarded as in- 
come coming within the provisions of Article 
XIII (f) of the Convention, as amended by 
the present Protocol. 

It is further understood that the payments 
in respect of such technical services, which 
services are rendered in connection with, or 
implementing, an arrangement involving the 
payment of amounts considered as royalties, 
would not be regarded as royalty payments 
merely by reason of the fact that the services 
are rendered in connection with or imple- 
menting, such arrangement. 

In view of this understanding, it was found 
necessary to clarify a question as to the 
application of Article XIII (f) of the Con- 
vention, as amended by the present Pro- 
tocol. The issue raised was whether there 
should be an allocation of profits in a case 
where an enterprise of one of the contracting 
States engages in the manufacturing of goods 
in the other contracting State but, in con- 
nection with such manufacturing, makes its 
plans, creates designs, and conducts similar 
pre or auxiliary activities outside 
the State where the manufacturing activi- 
ties take place. 

Under these circumstances the conducting 
of such preliminary or auxiliary activities 
outside the State where the manufacturing 
activities take place would not be a cause 
for the allocation of any of the income of 
the enterprise from its manufacturing ac- 
tivities to the country where such prelimi- 
nary or auxiliary activities are conducted. 
However, for purposes of determining the 
tax of the contracting State where the manu- 
facturing activities take place, the expenses 
incurred in such preliminary or auxiliary 
activities would, of course, be allowed as a 
deduction from the income, to the extent 
connected therewith. If a separate corpora- 
tion or other entity of one of the contracting 
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States, even though commonly owned, should 
furnish technical services, on an arm’s length 
basis, the price of such services would also 
be deductible from the manufacturing profits 
and would constitute income from sources 
within the country in which such services 
are performed. 

Toxyo, August 14, 1962. 
Mr. TATSUO MURAYAMA, 
Director of Tax Bureau, 
Ministry of Finance. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note dated today and to 
confirm the understanding, as set forth in 
the memorandum enclosed with that note, 
in regard to an interpretation of certain 
provisions of the Convention between the 
United States of America and Japan for the 
Avoidance of Double Taxation and the Pre- 
vention of Fiscal Evasion with respect to 
Taxes on Income, as modified and supple- 
mented. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

Epwarp W. DOHERTY. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
vote is taken on the two conventions and 
the three protocols, the vote be taken 
once but be recorded five times in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 496 Ex.] 
Aiken Hartke Nelson 
Allott Hayden Neuberger 
Bartlett 411 Pastore 
Bayh Holland Pearson 
Beall Hruska Pell 
Bennett Humpbrey Prouty 
Bible Inouye Proxmire 
Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, Va Javits Ribicoff 
Cannon Johnston Robertson 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Scott 
Clark Lausche Simpson 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smathers 
Cotton Magnuson Smith 
Curtis Mansfield Sparkman 
Dirksen McCarthy Stennis 
Dodd McClellan Symington 
Dominick McGovern Thurmond 
Douglas McIntyre Tower 
Eastland McNamara Walters 
Ellender Mechem Williams, N.J. 
Metcalf Williams, Del. 
ng Morse Yarborough 
Fulbright Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Moss Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mundt 
Muskie 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] are absent because of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEATING] are detained on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NELSON in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The Senator from Arkansas 
FULBRIGHT] is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Have the five 
treaties been laid before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
treaties have been laid before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And has it been 
requested that they be voted on en bloc? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
request has been made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
five conventions and protocols currently 
under consideration represent a part of 
a series of double taxation conventions 
with a number of foreign governments 
which have been negotiated over the 
years by the Treasury Department in 
cooperation with the Department of 
State. They were negotiated in order to 
relieve American nationals, on a recipro- 
cal basis, from paying taxes in the United 
States on incomes upon which they may 
be taxed in a foreign country, and to 
modernize existing conventions by bring- 
ing them more closely into accord with 
the legislation and tax policies of the 
signatory countries. 

The convention with Luxembourg is 
new, and follows in general the pattern 
of income tax conventions presently in 
force between the United States and a 
number of other countries. The sup- 
plementary convention with Sweden and 
the two protocols with Japan are de- 
signed to bring up to date the basic 
agreements with those countries which 
were approved by the Senate in 1939 
and 1955, respectively. 

The protocol relating to the Nether- 
lands Antilles is designed to serve a 
more limited purpose. In effect, it would 
rescind an article in a previous protocol 
which resulted in reduced U.S. tax on 
dividends and exemption from U.S. tax 
of interest and royalties from US. 
sources received by investment com- 
panies in the Antilles owned by nationals 
of third countries. The new protocol 
provides for the restoration, over a 3- 
year period, of the full statutory rate of 
U.S. tax on dividends, interest, and 
royalties paid to these Antilles com- 
panies. 

Mr. President, the pending conven- 
tions and protocols have been analyzed 
and approved by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. They are designed to support U.S. 
commercial and business interests and 
are highly beneficial to the American 
business community. 


(Mr. 
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I know of no objections to these 
treaties. On the contrary, the business 
community and the persons affected are 
strongly for them. So I hope the Senate 
will give its advice and consent to their 
ratification. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee if the effect of any of 
these conventions would be to release or 
relieve any American citizens of the 
obligation to pay in taxes, wherever they 
are located, at least, in the same amount 
they would have to pay if they were here. 
The reason I ask this question is that in 
talking with many persons concerned, I 
have discovered that even though they 
are American citizens, they get the idea 
that if they live abroad they should be 
relieved from the obligation of their in- 
come taxes. Can the Senator assure me 
on this point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, if they 
give up their citizenship and establish 
residence abroad, they are relieved, but 
these conventions do not relieve an 
American citizen of his obligation to pay 
US. taxes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But he must pay the 
full amount of taxes, being credited for 
what he pays locally. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct, ac- 
cording to my understanding, Under the 
conventions the United States retains its 
right to tax its citizens as if the conven- 
tions had not come into effect. However, 
American citizens working for a com- 
pany that operates abroad receive a cred- 
it for taxes they pay to a foreign gov- 
ernment. 

Let us take the case of a U.S. corpora- 
tion which would have a tax rate of 48 
percent in this country. That corpora- 
tion may be operating in India, where 
perhaps the rate would be only 20 per- 
cent. The corporation would get credit 
for the 20-percent tax that it paid in 
India, but would still have to pay the re- 
mainder of the 48 percent in effect in 
this country. 

; Mr. ALLOTT. That answers my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If there are no fur- 
ther questions, I ask that the Senate 
proceed to a vote. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the treaties will be con- 
sidered as having passed through their 
various parliamentary stages, up to and 
including the presentation of the respec- 
tive resolutions of ratification. The res- 
olutions of ratification of Executive A, 
88th Congress, 1st session; Executive P, 
88th Congress, 1st session; Executive Q, 
88th Congress, 1st session; Executive K, 
86th Congress, 2d session; and Executive 
G, 87th Congress, 2d session, will be 
read. 

EXECUTIVE A, 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
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Income Tax Convention between the United 
States of America and the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg for the avoidance of double 
taxation of income, the prevention of fiscal 
evasion, and the promotion of trade and 
investment, signed at Washington on Decem- 
ber 18, 1962. (Ex. A, 88th Cong., 1st sess.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EDMONDSON], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BaYH], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEaATING] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senators 
from Iowa [Mr, HICKENLOOPER and Mr. 
MILLER], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEATING] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No, 497 Ex.] 
YEAS—84 

Aiken Dominick Javits 
Allott las Johnston 
Bartlett Eastland Jordan, N.C 
Beall Ellender Jordan, Idaho 
Bennett n Kuchel 
Bible Fong Lausche 
Boggs Fulbright Long, Mo 
Byrd, Va. ore Magnuson 
Cannon Gruening Mansfield 
Carlson Hart McCarthy 
Case Hartke McClellan 
Church Hayden McGovern 
Clark Hill McIntyre 
Cooper Holland McNamara 
Cotton a Mechem 
Curtis Humphrey Metcalf 
Dirksen Inouye Morse 
Dodd Jackson Morton 
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Moss Randolph Stennis 
Mundt Ribicoff Symington 
Muskie Robertson Thurmond 
Nelson Russell Tower 
Neuberger Saltonstall Walters 
Pastore Scott Williams, N.J. 
Pearson Simpson Williams, Del. 
Pell Smathers Yarborough 
Prouty Smith Young, N. Dak. 
Proxmire Sparkman Young, Ohio 
NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—16 
Anderson Engle McGee 
Bayh Goldwater Miller 
Brewster Hickenlooper Monroney 
Burdick Keating Talmadge 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy 
Edmondson Long, La. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE P, 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the 
protocol, signed at The Hague on October 23, 
1963, modifying and supplementing the ex- 
tension to the Netherlands Antilles of the 
convention between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on income and certain other 
taxes (Ex. P, 88th Cong., Ist sess.). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Burpick], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY ] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. BayH], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Ep- 
monpson], the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Mexx] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from New York 
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[Mr. KeatTtnec] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senators 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Keating] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 498 Ex.] 
YEAS—84 

Alken Hartke Muskie 
Allott Hayden Nelson 
Bartlett Hill Neuberger 
Beall Holland Pastore 
Bennett Hruska Pearson 
Bible Humphrey Pell 
Boggs Inouye Prouty 
Byrd, Va Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Carlson Johnston Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, N.C Robertson 
Church Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Clark Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cooper Lausche tt 
Cotton Long, Mo. Simpson 
Curtis Magnuson Smathers 
Dirksen Mansfield Smith 

d McCarth Sparkman 
Dominick McClellan Stennis 
Douglas McGovern Symington 
Eastland McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender McNamara Tower 
Ervin Mechem Walters 

ng Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Morse Williams, Del. 
ore Morton Yarborough 
Gruening Young, N. Dak. 
Mundt Young, Ohio 
NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—16 

Anderson Engle McGee 
Bayh Goldwater Miller 
Brewster Hickenlooper Monroney 
Burdick Keating Talmadge 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy 
Edmondson Long, La. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification is agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE Q, 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification of 
the Supplementary Income Tax Convention 
between the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Sweden relating to income 
and other taxes, signed at Stockholm on 
October 22, 1963, modifying and supplement- 
ing the convention and accompanying pro- 
tocol for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the establishment of rules of reciprocal 
administrative assistance in the case of in- 
come and other taxes, signed at Washington 
on March 23, 1939. (Ex. Q, 88th Cong., 1st 
sess.) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Burpick], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr, Tat- 
MADGE], and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENcLE], the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from California (Mr. 
EncLel, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TaLmapcE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOP- 
En and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Kara! are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Kar N would each vote 
“yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 499 Ex.] 
YEAS—84 
Aiken Hartke Muskie 
Allott Hayden Nelson 
Bartlett Hill Neuberger 
Beall Holland Pastore 
Bennett Hruska Pearson 
Bible Humphrey Pell 
Boggs Inouye Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Carlson Johnston Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Church Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Clark Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Cotton Long, Mo. Simpson 
Magnuson Smathers 
Dirksen Mansfield Smith 
Dodd McCarthy Sparkman 
ck McClellan Stennis 
Douglas McGovern Symington 
and McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender McNamara Tower 
Ervin Mechem Walters 
A Mores. Williams, Del 
rse ams, i 
fas i Morton 6 
ming Moss oung, N. > 
3 Mundt Young, Ohio 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—16 
Anderson Engle McGee 
Bayh Goldwater Miller 
Hickenlooper Monroney 
Burdick Keating Talmadge 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy 
Edmondson Long, La. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 


thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 
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EXECUTIVE K, 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 

present concurring therein), That the Sen- 

ate advise and consent to the ratification of 
the protocol between the United States of 

America and Japan, signed at Tokyo on May 

7, 1960, modifying and supplementing the 

convention of April 16, 1954, for the avoid- 

ance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come (Ex. K, 86th Cong., 2d sess.). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. BurpicK], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if presesnt 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. BaYH], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from California [Mr. 
EnNcLE], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr, GOLDWATER], the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatine] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 500 Ex.] 
YEAS—84 

Alken Carlson Dominick 
Allott Case Douglas 
Bartlett Church Eastland 
Beall Clark Ellender 
Bennett Cooper Ervin 
Bible Cotion Fong 
Boggs Curtis Fulbright 
Ey d. Va. Dirksen re 
Cannon Dodd Gruening 
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Hart McClellan Ribicoff 
Hartke McGovern Robertson 
Hayden McIntyre Russell 
Hill McNamara Saltonstall 
Holland Mechem tt 

ka Metcalf Simpson 
Humphrey Morse Smathers 
Inouye Morton Smith 
Jackson Moss Sparkman 
Javits Mundt Stennis 
Johnston Muskie Symington 
Jordan, N.C, Nelson Thurmond 
Jordan,Idaho Neuberger Tower 
Kuchel re Walters 
Lausche Pearson Williams, N.J. 
Long, Mo Pell Williams, Del. 
Magnuson Prouty Yarborough 
Mansfield Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 
McCarthy Randolph Young, Ohio 

NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—16 

Anderson Engle McGee 
Bayh Goldwater Miller 
Brewster Hickenlooper Monroney 
Burdick Keating Talmadge 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy 
Edmondson Long, La. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE G, 87TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein) , That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
protocol between the United States and 
Japan, signed at Tokyo on August 14, 1962, 
modifying and supplementing the Conven- 
tion for the Avoidance of Double Taxation 
and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion With 
Respect to Taxes on Income signed at Wash- 
ington on April 16, 1954, as supplemented by 
the protocol signed at Tokyo on March 23, 
1957, and as modified and supplemented by 
the protocol signed at Tokyo on May 7, 1960 
(Ex. G, 87th Cong., 2d sess.). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Burpick], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TaL- 
MADGE], are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], is nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BaYH], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr, BREWSTER], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE], the Senator from North Dakota 
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[Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MONRONEY], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] are detained on official 
business. 

Tf present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr, GOLDWATER], the Senators 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. 
MILLER] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KeEatING] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 501 Ex.] 
YEAS—84 
Aiken Hartke Muskie 
Allott Hayden Nelson 
Bartlett Neuberger 
Beall Holland Pastore 
Bennett Hruska Pearson 
Bible Humphrey Pell 
Boggs Inouye Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Carlson Johnston Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Church Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Clark Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Cotton Long, Mo. Simpson 
Magnuson Smathers 

Dirksen Mansfield Smith 

d McCarthy Sparkman 
Dominick McClellan Stennis 
Douglas McGovern Symington 
Eastland McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender McNamara Tower 
Ervin Mechem Walters 
Fong Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Morse Williams, Del. 
Gore Morton Yarborough 
Gruening Moss Young, N. Dak, 

Mundt Young, Ohio 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—16 

Anderson Engle McGee 
Bayh Goldwater Miller 
Brewster Hickenlooper Monroney 
Burdick Keating Talmadge 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy 
Edmondson Long, La. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification is agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the ac- 
tion of the Senate in agreeing to the res- 
olutions of ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC CONVERSION 
COMMISSION 


Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, in 
support of S. 2274, a bill to establish a 
National Economic Conversion Commis- 
sion, my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], pre- 
sented to the Commerce Committee an 
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outstanding statement on economic con- 
version. This is a problem which would 
affect our State of Missouri. 

Because of the constructive aspect of 
this presentation, and because in effect 
it will be a problem which must be faced 
by every State, I am sure most Senators 
will be interested in reading the state- 
ment. 

Therefore, Mr, President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the statement in 
support of Senate bill 2274 printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD V. LONG, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, IN SUPPORT OF S. 
2274—A BILL To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CONVERSION COMMISSION 


In our committment to the defense of the 
free world, we have produced a tremendous 
system of weapons technology. The chal- 
lenge today is to insure that the American 
economy is not disrupted by gradual or 
rapid changes in our defense needs. 

On the one hand, our weapons systems 
must keep up to date with the latest devel- 
opments in defense technology. This may 
mean closing out production on obsolete 
weapons and beginning production on the 
latest items. On the other hand, we may 
be able to reduce our defense spending 
without endangering our defense capability. 

The strength of our present defense sys- 
tem is its flexibility. We were swift to be- 
gin a major missiles program and we were 
able to end quickly the production of long- 
range bombers. As a result, we have seen 
missiles soar from 0.5 percent of hard goods 
deliveries in fiscal year 1953 to 33.6 percent 
of prime defense contracts awarded in fiscal 
year 1961. Meanwhile, we have seen the 
rather critical economic effects of phasing 
out strategic bomber production in my 
neighboring State of Kansas. 

Already, prime defense contracts for mili- 
tary construction in Missouri have declined 
$29 million between 1962 and 1963. This 
decline was due to the completion of mili- 
tary construction programs which had be- 
gun earlier. As installations are finished— 
particularly the missile silos at Whiteman 
Air Force Base—there will probably be more 
decline in the flow of defense construction 
contracts for Missouri. 

In years to come, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Knob Noster, Joplin, or West Plains—all 
centers of defense industry—are bound to be 
confronted with adjustments or reductions 
in defense spending. 

Before that happens I hope the Congress 
establishes the National Economic Con- 
version Commission which will help us plan 
ahead at all levels—local, industry, State, 
and Federal. 

I am confident that through these hear- 
ings we will find measures for economic 
conversion which will bring an economic 
and social revitalization, and that through 
a sensible policy of conversion we will move 
closer to a future of permanent security and 
peace. 

Before I discuss the prospects for effective 
conversion in Missouri, I would like to dis- 
cuss some of the general characteristics of 
defense spending in Missouri. 


GENERAL PATTERN OF DEFENSE SPENDING IN 
MISSOURI 


With the exception of 2 years, Missouri’s 
total level of defense contracts has increased 
each year since 1955. Between fiscal year 
1955 and fiscal year 1959, total prime defense 
contracts for Missouri rose from $17.6 mil- 
lion to $5715 miljon. From a decline in 
fiscal year 1960, Missouri’s prime defense 
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contracts had risen over $300 million to 
$686.1 by fiscal year 1963. 


Total prime military contracts of $10,000 or 
more awarded to Missouri firms, 1951-63 
fiscal years 


Misso Percent of 
Fiscal years total United 
States 


PER, Neer 
“319 O 1 O e Or ds mk Deon 


Missouri's average percentage of total U.S. 
prime military contracts for the period 1951- 
63 was 2.2 percent. In fiscal year 1963, 
Missouri received 2.7 percent of total U.S. 
prime defense contracts. Since 1951, Mis- 
souri has received a total of $6.5 billion in 
prime defense contracts. 

During the first three quarters of fiscal 
year 1964, the total of prime defense con- 
tracts won by Missouri firms has increased. 
These new prime contract awards will give 
us a total of around $1 billion, which is ap- 
1 what we received in fiscal year 

At present it does not appear that any 
major shifts in defense spending will affect 
Missouri in the coming year. No military 
installations are scheduled to be phased out 
and no major production programs are 
scheduled to end. However, the time un- 
doubtedly will come when reductions or 


shifts in defense spending will affect Mis- 
souri. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 

Prime defense contracts awarded to Mis- 
souri firms go largely to the St, Louis and 
Kansas City metropolitan areas. 

In fiscal year 1963, 30 companies in Mis- 
souri received defense contracts totaling $1 
million or more. These 30 companies re- 
ceived 94.5 percent of all prime defense con- 
tracts! for Missouri during that year. There 
are 13 of these companies in Metropolitan 
St. Louis. This accounts for approximately 
70 percent of Missouri's total fiscal year 1963 
prime defense contracts. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., in St. Louis, 
received a total of $497 million worth of 
prime defense contracts during fiscal year 
1963 to become the ninth ranking prime 
defense contractor in the United States. 
Sixty-three percent of Missouri’s defense in- 
come was awarded to McDonnell last year. 

Also in St. Louis, Emerson Electric Man- 
ufacturing Co. and American Air Filter, Inc., 
Missouri's fourth and fifth largest defense 
contractors in fiscal year 1963, had contracts 
totaling about $14.4 million (2 percent of the 
State total) and $10.4 million, respectively. 


Prime defense contract companies in Missouri 


with contracts over $1 million, fiscal year 
1963 


Universal Match Corp., Fergu- 


MO di ib niin $6, 198, 000 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 

ROR MO Urol E ió 2, 464, 000 
ACF Industries, St. Louis 7, 853, 000 
American Air Filter, Inc., St. 

T 10, 382, 000 
Daily Record Co., St. Louis. 1,312,000 


Total State prime contracts include all 
defense contracts of $10,000 or over. Figures 
used here for defense contracts do not in- 
clude those awarded by the Department of 
Defense for civil functions. 
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Prime defense contract companies in Missouri 
with contracts over $1 million, fiscal year 
1963—Continued 


Emerson Electric Manufactur- 


., St. Louis 814. 452, 000 
International Business Ma- 

chines, St. Louis 2, 205, 000 
Kisco Co., Inc., St. Louis 2. 164, 000 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. 

C— — — 494, 442, 000 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 

C A ee a 1, 897, 000 
Royer & Roger Co., St. Louis... 1,919, 000 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., St. 

Po A e, E ee ae 3, 399, 000 
Swan Construction, Inc., St. 

Il i ee 2, 555, 000 
Remington Arms, Independ- 

Ce ae A ae 27, 494, 000 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kan- 

A ode ee 4. 755, 000 
Certified Brands Co., Kansas 

A A A E 2, 083, 000 
Libby Welding Co., Inc., Kansas 

NR o oa orf 1, 702, 000 
Midwest Research Institute, 

C 2, 644. 000 
American Oil Co., Sugar Creek. 7. 740, 000 
Bendix Corp., Kansas City 104, 100, 000 
Allied and Shaffer, Knob Noster- 1, 068, 000 
Boeing, Knob Noster_...-..... 9, 853, 000 
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Prime defense contract companies in Missouri 
with contracts over $1 million, fiscal year 
1963—Continued 

International Telephone & Tele- 


graph, Knob Noster $6, 338, 000 


Morrison, Hardemann, Perini, 

Leavel, Knob Noster 8, 599, 000 
F. D. Rich, Inc., Fort Leonard 

WO Pe ana oo eo epoca 4, 421, 000 
Iberia Manufacturing Co., 

a AU EE) ae Te 1, 817, 000 
Eagle Picher, Joplin 6, 417, 000 
Union Carbide, Neosho....---- 2, 690, 000 
Koss Construction Co., St. 

FAA ae ae 1, 514, 000 
Southwest Truck Body Co., West 

T 2, 115, 000 


It is important that totals published by 
the Department of Defense be combined 
with totals of all defense contracts awarded 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. At pres- 
ent, by omitting AEC defense awards, De- 
partment of Defense figures distort the pic- 
ture of Missouri's prime defense contracting. 
To illustrate this point, I included one set 
of AEC contracts to a Missouri firm—the 
Bendix Corp. in Kansas City. Had this 
figure been omitted—as it is by the Depart- 
ment of Defense—actual prime defense con- 
tracting in Missouri would have been con- 
siderably distorted. 


Military prime contract awards of $10,000 or more in the State of Missouri, fiscal years 
1962 and 1963 


{Dollars in thousands] 
Fiscal year 1962 Fiscal year 1963 
Program 
Percent Percent 
Amount of U.S. Amount of U.S. 
total total 

a ( —— 8545, 583 2.2 $686, 111 2. 7 
Airframes and related assemblies and spares 290, 888 9.2 477,802 13.1 

‘Aircraft engines and related — nd A 195 2) 
Other aircraft equipment and supplies 6, 9 8,819 13 
a dy dl A AN A 89, 458 6 39, 832 .6 
G 6, 622 4 1,329 .1 

Combat vehicles .1 109 09 
Noncombat vehicles 3.184 -6 3, 386 a 
eapons 3, 224 1.5 8, 033 3.7 
Ammunition. ...... 37,134 4.0 44,075 4.9 
Electronics and com: 19, 262 .6 16, 246 5 
Petroleum 3. 905 5 9, 156 11 
Other fuels and lubricants. ._ 253 7 172 .5 
Separately procured containers and handling equipment. 0 0 2⁵ 3.2 
o RE A LC IETS REE eS 9, 222 2.2 3,018 1,1 
Military building supplies 55 2 10.4 
Subsistence __..-..----.-..-.---- 13, 260 2.1 12, 288 2.1 
ation equipment 172 5.0 181 6.5 
Production equipment 1,356 1.3 6, 102 5.8 
Construction 76, 461 6.3 28, 901 2.6 
Construction equipment 1, 687 1.8 909 .8 
Medical and dental supplies and equip: 3,056 2.9 622 .9 
Photographic phone and supplies 1, 748 2.4 2, 193 3.5 
Materials handling equipment 3, 540 8.7 66 1 
All other supplies and eduipmen 15, 570 1.9 8, 394 11 
Services. 8, 801 6 9, 968 .5 


1 Credit resulting from contract cancellations or adjustments of contracts. 


2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Directorate for Statistical Services, Office of the Secretary of Defense, May 21, 1964. 


Seven firms in Metropolitan Kansas City, 
Mo., received total fiscal year contracts of 
$150.5 million, or 19 percent of the State 
prime contract total. Included in the Kan- 
sas City total are $104.1 million (13.2 percent 
of the State total) in Atomic Energy Com- 
mission contracts to the Bendix Corp. and 
$27.5 million in contracts to Remington 
Arms Co., Inc. 

Four firms at Knob Noster (near White- 
man Air Force Force Base) received 3.3 per- 
cent, or about $25.8 million in prime con- 
tracts over $1 million during fiscal year 1963. 

The remaining six firms with prime de- 
fense contracts over $1 million received a 
combined total of $19 million worth in fiscal 
year 1963. 

This, of the course, is not a complete view 
of defense contracting in Missouri. First, we 
should include defense contracts for projects 


that continue over several years and are not 
recorded in the 1963 figures issued by the 
Department of Defense. 

Second, whereas I have listed only 30 firms 
with contracts over $1 million, there were 
$79 firms receiving important defense con- 
tracts over $10,000 in fiscal year 1963. Fifty 
of the 379 received total prime contracts of 
$500,000 or more. For example, the Rocket- 
dyne Division of North American Aviation 
has a plant in Neosho, Mo., which has Air 
Force and Navy missile propulsion contracts 
totaling $995,000—only $5,000 short of $1 
million. 

Third, these figures do not show the ex- 
tent of first-, second-, and third-tier subcon- 
tracting. They do not show the degree to 
which small business firms, as well as large 
companies, are involved in the subcontract- 
ing process. No existing data can show the 
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extent to which subcontract money flows 
out of the State. 

An example of the difference subcontract- 
ing makes to raw contract figures is the Ben- 
dix Corp. subcontract of $6.1 million to Mc- 
Donnell for the Talos ramjet propulsion pro- 
gram. While initially this would seem to 
raise McDonnell’s defense contract figures by 
$6 million, McDonnell had over 4,000 sub- 
contractors during the fiscal year 1963. 
Many of these subcontractors were outside 
of Missouri. So a study of McDonnell’s net 
defense contract totals would have to bal- 
ance the input of subcontracts with the out- 
put of subcontracts. 

The degree to which subcontracting com- 
panies are concentrated near prime con- 
tractors is a vital dimension of any study 
on the impact of changes in defense spend- 
ing. The higher the concentration the more 
difficult will be the problems of adjustment 
and conversion. In developing conversion 
plans and policies the centers of defense in- 
dustry concentration should receive serious 
attention. 


THE IMPACT OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


One of the reasons Missouri attracts de- 
tense spending is the State's excellent facili- 
ties for scientific research. Kansas City, for 
instance, has the Linda Hall Library of Sci- 
ence and Technology and the Midwest Re- 
search Institute. The latter, one of the 
Nation's largest nonprofit research and de- 
velopment organizations, received defense 
research and development contracts of $2.6 
million during fiscal year 1963. 

Other major research centers around the 
State include the St. Louis Research Council, 
the University of Missouri, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis University and the Missouri 
School of Mines. 

One of the problems of conversion will be 
to continue the high level of research which 
has been stimulated by the defense 
industries. 

Whereas the Federal Government has pro- 
vided 65 percent of the Nation’s funds for 
research and development, 1961-1962, private 
industry obtained 74 percent of these funds, 
Since we can assume much of Government- 
sponsored research has been for defense 
projects, we can expect that a decline in de- 
fense spending will lead to a corresponding 
decline in the overall amount of research 
and development. When changes in defense 
spending begin to affect Missouri, we will be 
making every effort to continue the high level 
of research which has been stimulated by 
the defense industries. 

To Missouri, our engineers and scientists 
are an extremely valuable asset. In the 
event of defense changes this group would be 
an essential base on which to expand civilian 
industries. Any conversion plans for Mis- 
souri should recognize the necessity for in- 
ducing this working force to remain in 
Missouri. 

In conversion planning we will have to 
compensate for shifts in defense research 
and development spending. We will have to 
stimulate the growth of new civilian re- 
search and development programs. An ex- 
pansion in civilian research can lead to at- 
tracting and expanding industrial capital 
investment. 

On the community level, the new St. Louis 
Research Council is a good example of for- 
ward-looking metropolitan efforts to expand 
research. The council will attract new re- 
search operations to the city, stimulate im- 
provement in the use of existing facilities, 
and create outlets for research talents in 
the area’s universities. 

On the Federal level, we should consider 
the nonmilitary national needs into which 
Federal funds could be used for research and 
development. With a combination of private 
and public programs we can avoid any sharp 
declines in research and development. 
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By channeling research and development 
into civilian objectives we will unleash a 
tremendous potential for national growth. 
Whereas the end product of defense research 
and development produces little further eco- 
nomic expansion, civilian research and de- 
velopment tends to increase the productivity, 
diversification, and quality in items which 
ereate still further economic activity and 
employment. 


THE IMPACT ON EMPLOYMENT 


Total nonagricultural employment in Mis- 
souri for 1962 was estimated to be 1.3 million 
men and women. Of this total, 386,300 were 
employed in manufacturing. An estimate 
of employees in five defense-related manu- 
facturing industries shows that, in 1962, 
these industries employed approximately 
44,000 Missourians. There were 16 States 
whose percentage of manufacturing employ- 
ment in defense-related industries was 
higher than Missouri’s. Even though some 
of these people were not directly involved in 
production under defense contracts, defense- 
related industries employed around 11 per- 
cent of Missouri’s manufacturing working 
force. 

If we add 15,400 people who were employed 
in defense-related Federal agencies in Mis- 
souri, we find that approximately 4.4 percent, 
or 59,400 of the total 1962 nonagricultural 
force in Missouri was attached to defense- 
related operations. Twenty-one States had a 
higher percentage of their nonagricultural 
force employed by defense-related agencies 
and industries than Missouri. 

With the fiscal year 1964 increase in de- 
fense contracts awarded to Missouri firms, 
we can expect the defense share of Mis- 
souri's total employment to have risen sig- 
nificantly. Unfortunately, no one publishes 
figures showing the actual employment in 
direct defense production and direct military 
administration. The source for the figures 
above is a Department of Labor study done 
on behalf of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. This study covers only five 
industries and five Government agencies 
whose work is related to, but not completely 
for defense. It is not recent enough to re- 
flect the shifts in defense spending during 
the last 2 years. Therefore, one of the tasks 
of the Commission should be to see that ac- 
curate, up-to-date employment statistics are 
available to conversion planners. 

In 1962, $528 million was paid to Missouri- 
ans employed in defense-related Federal 
agencies and defense-related industries. 
This represented 5.1 percent of the State’s 
total personal income for the year, which was 
$10.4 billion. In 25 States defense-related 
wages were higher percentages of total per- 
sonal income than in Missouri. Alone, the 
defense-related industries provided Missouri 
with $293 million in wages and salaries dur- 
ing 1962. 

In addition to over 59,400 civilian em- 
ployees of five defense-related agencies and 
industries, there were over 28,590 servicemen 
on active duty in Missouri. In 1963, these 
servicemen received a total annual pay of 
$111.1 million. While some of this money 
was withheld by the Federal Government or 
was sent to dependents in other States, most 
of it was initially spent in Missouri. 

These figures will rise during 1964 due to 
a 400-man increase in personnel assigned to 
the Minuteman Missile Wing at Whiteman 
Air Force Base. By September 1964, some 
3,700 military and civilian personnel will be 
directly employed by the Whiteman Minute- 
man complex. It is estimated that during 
fiscal year 1965 the Air Force will spend more 
than $22 million to operate the Minuteman 
complex and Whiteman Base. This figure 
includes 8.9 million for the installation of 
the complex which stretches over a 14-county 
area. It is not hard to see the tremendous 
role the Whiteman operations play in the 
economy of the surrounding communities. 
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At Fort Leonard Wood in Pulaski County 
there are currently around 26,000 military 
personnel and 1,470 civilian personnel. The 
current total annual payroll for these 27,470 
people is $100 million, In fiscal year 1962 the 
payroll for Fort Leonard Wood was $85 
million. 

Defense industries also have a tremendous 
effect on the areas in which they are situ- 
ated, In March 1964, McDonnell Aircraft em- 
ployed 34,488 people, 26,753 of whom were 
directly engaged in defense production. Of 
McDonnell’s total payroll, $183.7 million was 
paid to the men and women working on de- 
fense projects. In 1960, the Bureau of the 
Census estimated that the total annual ag- 
gregate income for St. Louis, Mo., metropoli- 
tan area was $3.3 billion. Thus, McDon- 
nell’s wages for defense operations alone 
represent close to 6 percent of the probable 
St. Louis aggregate income for 1964. 

In Metropolitan Kansas City, the Bendix 
Corp. plant plays an increasingly important 
economic role. The total for Atomic Energy 
Commission weapons component fabrication 
contracts awarded Bendix in Kansas City 
has risen from $92.6 million in fiscal year 
1961 to $104.1 million in fiscal year 1963. 
These increases have led to rapid employ- 
ment and wage increases at Bendix. In June 
1963, total employment was 7,747 and total 
monthly payroll was $4.5 million. By March 
1964, employment had risen to 8,249 and the 
monthly payroll had risen to $5.1 million. 
For fiscal year 1964, Kansas City’s Bendix 
plant will have something like a $60 million 
payroll which will amount to 2.7 percent of 
the aggregate annual income of Metropolitan 
Kansas City (Kansas and Missouri). 

There are many aspects to the general im- 
pact on employment of cuts in defense 
spending. Many of these were dealt with 
last year by Senator Clark’s Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower. The skills 
peculiar to defense industries may not be 
saleable in civilian industry. Therefore, it 
may not be possible to employ specialists 
without selective job retraining. We par- 
ticularly need to guard against planning 
which emphasizes merely quantitative reem- 
ployment. Capital which is freed by defense 
cuts must be invested in projects which will 
employ former defense industry people at 
salary and skill levels comparable to their 
ability. 

At the same time, we must carefully con- 
sider the relationship between conversion 
planning and the poverty program. If in- 
ternational events and national security re- 
quirements permit us to lower our defense 
expenditures, then we will have Federal funds 
which might be invested in housing, health, 
public works, and education—each of which 
will offset to a great extent both poverty and 
the effects of withdrawn defense money. The 
great challenge of conversion is to find eco- 
nomically and socially creative uses for the 
capital and manpower which might be freed 
from defense production. 

STUDYING THE EFFECTS OF DEFENSE SPENDING 

Section IV, paragraph 1, of S. 2274 states 
that the Commission shall: 

“Institute a study * * * of the appropri- 
ate policies and programs to be carried out 
by the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government for economic conversion 
capability, which study shall include pos- 
sible schedules of public and private in- 
vestment patterns resulting from various 
degrees of economic conversion, and the 
anticipated effects upon income and employ- 
ment of such patterns.” 

The administration's announcement of 
plans to cut back defense spending and to 
close some military installations makes a 
study of this nature tremendously vital. At 
present, we do not have an accurate analysis 
of the total impact of direct and indirect de- 
fense spending. We know very little about 
the specific economic effects of changes in 
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defense spending on income and employ- 
ment. 

Certainly, in my neighboring State of Kan- 
sas, the people of Wichita are well aware of 
the problems that come after defense pro- 
curement cuts. With planning and assist- 
ance—particularly from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Adjustment, Department of Defense— 
Wichita went through the phasing out of the 
B-52 production remarkably well. But what 
we could not do for Wichita, and what we 
still cannot do, is to make detailed quanti- 
tative predictions on the effects of specific 
future cuts in defense procurement. With- 
out a method of prediction, communities, 
States, and industries will find it difficult to 
make adequate plans for conversion, 

The Commission’s task should be to co- 

ordinate and integrate the several govern- 
ment and nongovernment studies already 
underway. Some scholars are working on the 
general problems of input-output analysis. 
They should be encouraged to develop input- 
output matrices for the defense industries. 
Some experts are studying ways to analyze 
the vast statistical web of subcontracting. 
The Commission will be in a strategic spot 
to assist in gathering data on subcontract- 
ing. 
Economists haye long been studying the 
multiplier effect of spending. Past and pres- 
ent work on the multiplier effects of various 
types of spending should be brought to bear 
on the impact of defense spending today. We 
should be able to estimate such things as 
the additional jobs supported by each direct 
defense job, We should be able to find out 
the additional personal income eventually 
supported by each dollar of personal income 
from defense spending. And from studies we 
should discover the employment, gross out- 
put, and personal income losses due to the 
withdrawal of defense dollars, 

Studies of this type cost money. The Con- 
gress should be willing to provide the Com- 
mission with those funds necessary to com- 
pile comprehensive statistics. 

Some basic study in this field has been 
done for a number of years by Werner Z. 
Hirsch of Washington University in St. 
Louis. Dr. Hirsch made an extremely de- 
tailed study of various economic aspects of 
the St. Louis metropolitan area. He has 
pioneered in focusing input-output analysis 
on an area which is receiving tremendous 
sums of defense dollars. Dr. Hirsch is at 
present making an “Analysis of the Impact 
of Space Activities on the National 
Economy.” He is particularly interested in 
developing a methodology for estimating the 
effect of space programs on regional economic 
growth. I expect this new work will have 
many implications for the Conversion Com- 
mission's study. No doubt the Commission 
will want to seek out the advice and as- 
sistance of experts like Dr. Hirsch. 

The data produced by Dr. Hirsch's various 
studies has been the basis for another study 
of the St. Louis metropolitan area by Walter 
Isard of the Department of Regional Science, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Isard's study of St. Louis—which uses 
input-output analysis—is an estimate of the 
probable effects of (1) an across-the-board 
10-percent reduction in $256 million of de- 
fense spending, (2) a 10-percent cut in de- 
fense spending on aircraft, and (3) an offset 
program of reduced Federal taxes. The study 
shows that after a 10-percent ($56.5 million) 
reduction of 1960 defense contracts in the 
St. Louls metropolitan area, gross output 
would have dropped $61.6 million, personal 
income would have dropped $16.9 million, 
and employment would have dropped by 
3,621. 

By limiting the 10-percent defense cuts 
to the St. Louis airframe industry, the study 
showed that gross output in the metropolitan 
area would drop $56.7 million—more than 
twice the total cut in defense spending on 
aircraft in St. Louis. 
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The 10-percent cut in Federal taxes in- 
creased gross output, income and employ- 
ment. But these increases did not offset 
the output and personal income which de- 
creased as a result of a 10-percent across- 
the-board defense cut. In employment, on 
the other hand, there was an increase of 3,651 
people due to the tax reduction compared 
with 3,621 loss from defense cuts. The tax 
reduction, therefore, more than offset the 
decrease in employment after the defense 
cut. 

The study suggests that we can expect a 
defense cut to lead to a relatively greater 
decline in personal income than in employ- 
ment. In this case, the labor force will 
probably shift toward labor intensive in- 
dustries where salaries are lower. Therefore, 
we should not be satisfied with conversion 
programs which merely avoid heavy unem- 
ployment. We must seek programs which 
stimulate high employment and high per- 
sonal income. 

The analysis also shows that a program 
of tax reduction would assist to a great ex- 
tent in offsetting the cut in arms spending. 
In the light of this finding, the Commission 
should use similar procedures for studying 
other more sophisticated fiscal and monetary 
policies to offset defense cuts. The primary 
emphasis of an offset program should be 
on increasing national net economic growth. 

The figures in the studies of St. Louis are, 
of course, relatively crude and do not predict 
the precise proportionate effect of defense 
cuts and tax cuts on the St. Louis area. 
Yet, with refinement this type of analysis 
will begin to pay dividends for conversion 
planning. 


MISSOURI'S PROSPECTS FOR EFFECTIVE 
CONVERSION 


I would now like to comment on the pros- 
pects for avoiding economic distress in Mis- 
souri were we to experience changes in de- 
fense spending. 

The prerequisite for any State which is 
planning for conversion is that it can demon- 
strate an ability to achieve a satisfactory 
pattern of industrial and agricultural 
growth. Since 1948, Missouri has experl- 
enced significant increases in personal in- 
come, per capita income and civilian non- 
agricultural employment. From 1948 to 
1963, Missouri's total personal income in- 
creased 104 percent—from $5.3 billion to 
$10.9 billion. Missouri’s per capita income 
for the same period increased 81.2 percent— 
10 percentage points higher than the in- 
crease in national per capita income. Mis- 
souri's civilian nonagricultural employment 
has risen 18.3 percent since 1948 according 
to preliminary figures for 1963. Since 1957, 
Missouri’s civilian industrial employment 
has been rising at a rate slightly faster than 
the Nation as a whole. 

In industrial output, Missouri’s growth has 
been faster than total U.S. growth, From 
1947 to 1962, Missouri's industrial value- 
added output increased 155.3 percent while 
the national total increase was 140.9 percent. 
Our neighbor, Illinois, achieved an increase 
in industrial output of 104.6 percent, while 
the east-north central region—of which 
Missouri and Illinois are members—had ap- 
proximately 100 percent value added indus- 
trial growth between 1947 and 1958—more 
than 50 percentage points behind Missouri. 

While defense industries have contributed 
an important share of this growth, Missouri's 
nondefense industries have played the domi- 
nant role in development. In the long run, 
it will be our nondefense expansion that will 
lead to a net industrial growth after cuts in 
defense spending. 

One recent example of the way Missouri has 
achieved growth in the nongovernment re- 
lated sector has been the opening of the Pea 


2 Figures for 1963 are preliminary. 
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Ridge iron mine and mill 70 miles from St. 
Louis. A combination of firms provided $52 
million to begin mining high grade iron ore. 
With the first carload of iron pellets leaving 
for Johnstown, Pa., in March 1964, a tremen- 
dously valuable key to growth began for in- 
dustry in Missouri. This new operation is 
creating 900 new jobs in Washington County. 
Perhaps in the future, Missouri will have its 
own steel milling plants to take full ad- 
vantage of the iron deposits. Steel will al- 
ways be a vital resource for consumer in- 
dustry production. 

Another indicator of Missouri's ability to 
survive a period of conversion is the creative 
way in which Fort Crowder—discontinued a 
couple of years ago—has been converted to 
civilian uses. Much of what is being done 
at Fort Crowder today will more than com- 
pensate for the loss of military income which 
followed the closing of the fort. Here is a 
list of some of the uses the old fort land 
and buildings have been put to: an indus- 
trial park, a county nursing home and con- 
valescent center, a water and sewerage tech- 
nical school (in which 50 students from all 
over the country will train under the Man- 
power Training Act), school district facili- 
ties, a junior college, and a municipal air- 
port. When the whole conversion program is 
complete—and there is still more land to be 
disposed of—Fort Crowder will have been 
converted into a lively nucleus for area 
growth. In time, the rate of growth created 
by the sale and development of the fort prop- 
erty will be significantly greater than that 
produced by the military spending when the 
fort was in full use. 

Frankly, Missouri is not faced with an im- 
mediate problem of conversion. We are ex- 
tremely fortunate in having some time to 
prepare our economy. We do not fear shifts 
and reductions in defense spending because 
we will be able to meet the challenge of con- 
version with creativity and vigor. 

At the present time, many of the major 
defense contractors in Missouri have a long 
backlog of contract money which should 
keep them in the defense business for some 
time to come, 

The greatest help we can receive from S. 
2274 will be (1) the development of Federal 
programs designed to offset the general eco- 
nomic effects of defense cuts, (2) the stim- 
ulation of organized voluntary planning on 
all levels, and (3) the preparation of de- 
talled schedules which can be used in esti- 
mating the impact of defense shifts and cuts 
on communities, industries, and States. 

At the same time, a major responsibility 
rests with the industries and the communi- 
ties where defense industry is concentrated. 
Section V of S, 2274 requires that Depart- 
ment of Defense and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion contracts shall contain a clause requir- 
ing the contractor to set up an industrial 
conversion committee “which shall be 
charged with planning for conversion to 
civilian work arising from possible curtail- 
ment or termination of such contract or 
grant.” 

This section is designed to do what many 
industries have or probably will do them- 
selves. But it also adds a degree of insur- 
ance for the community that the firms will 
consider conversion. The bill, of course, in 
no way indicates what type of conversion in- 
dividual firms will adopt. We hope they will 
consider converting their plant facilities into 
civilian production. We hope they will make 
every effort to continue in the community 
and State where they worked on defense 
production. But we cannot legislate forms 
of conversion. Conversion plans must be 
a product of a cooperative effort on all levels 
and must take local factors heavily into con- 
sideration. 

Some firms dealing in defense contracts 
have begun one or more forms of conversion 
planning. Some are broadening the scope of 
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their operations through acquiring interest: 
in other companies in nondefense produc- 
tion. Some firms are expending their pro- 
duction in nondefense areas. McDonnell 
Aircraft, for instance, had 7,621 employees: 
working on space projects and 103 employees 
in commercial production during March 
1964. Altogether, McDonnell’s nondefense 
production involved an annual payroll of 
$53 million. 

Some Missouri companies pay considerable 
attention to product diversification and to: 
the expansion of exports. One Missouri firm 
has an expert working full time on evaluat- 
ing diversification possibilities. 

If the present trend of reduced defense 
expenditures continues, many industries will 
be faced with the necessity of conversion: 
planning. By convening a National Confer- 
ence on Industrial Conversion and Growth: 
(sec. IV, par. 2), and by consulting with 
State officials (sec. IV, par. 3), the Commis- 
sion will go a long way in winning support: 
for serious conversion planning. 

The spirit of this bill is one of cooperation. 
No one sector of the economy need bear all 
the burden of economic conversion. Con- 
version is a vital. matter for communities 
and industries and it is a vital matter for the 
Missouri and Federal Governments. To all of 
us, the problems of avoiding unemployment, 
increasing productivity, averting economic 
disruption, and expanding net industrial out- 
put are tremendously important. By estab- 
lishing a National Economic Conversion 
Commission we will be expressing our joint 
willingness to cooperate in every way, on 
every level, to accept the “great challenge and 
opportunity” (sec. 2) of economic conversion. 

CONVERSION AND THE CONFERENCE ON 
PEACEFUL USES OF SPACE 


Finally, I would like to point out to the 
members of this committee and all those 
people interested in the problems of eco- 
nomie conversion that the Fifth National 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Space 
will be held in St. Louis during May 1965. 
Among the topics of discussion for this con- 
ference will be: “The Effects of Space Tech- 
nology,” “The Space Program and the Econ- 
omy,” “The University and the Community 
in Space Research,” and the “Social Impli- 
cations of the Space Program.” I hope that 
the Conversion Commission will be enacted 
well before this conference gets underway, 
for I think the commission will find the 
conference an extremely useful forum for 
discussion of the impact of Government 
spending and the problems of shifts in Goy- 
ernment procurement programs. The con- 
ference is being held in connection with 
the St. Louis 200th anniversary. 


CONCLUSION 


Missouri still has time to develop plans 
for industrial conversion. Therefore, we 
are particularly eager to see the commission 
conduct and compile detailed studies on 
the total impact of defense spending. Such 
studies are essential for effective analysis. 
With detailed statistics we will be able to 
predict the direct and indirect effect of de- 
fense reductions in particular communities. 
And with adequate data we will be able to 
judge which programs would best offset the 
economic effects of a general reduction in 
arms spending. At the same time we are 
eager to see that national plans be developed 
for directing Federal funds into projects 
such as area redevelopment and job re- 
training and into better housing, education, 
vocational training and medical research. 

For the Nation, conversion plans will in- 
crease our flexibility in shifting from one 
defense program to another as our needs 
shift. If world events force us to build 
new weapons systems, conversion plans will 
make it possible to make the shift without 
hurting individual communities—such as 
St. Louis—or the Nation. 
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In the long run, economic conversion will 
bring economic and social revitalization. 
Rather than injure our economy, the de- 
cline in defense production may lead to a 
tremendous expansion of civilian produc- 
tion. Conversion will bring new products, 
new industries and new fields of technology. 

Perhaps the converting of defense in- 
dustries is not the great national issue of 
the day. Scholars who study 1964 in years 
to come will find us concerned about the 
Negro’s great struggle for civil equality and 
the Nation's effort to unroot the strangling 
vines of poverty. Yet, to those communi- 
ties—like Wichita and Presque Island— 
where shifting away from defense produc- 
tion has been a critical task, economic con- 
version is a vital issue. 

Finally, I think future generations will 
see in our conception of the National Eco- 
nomic Conversion Commission evidence that 
our quiet commitment to peace is accom- 
panied by a willingness to act. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10939), making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
1173, H.R. 10939, an act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, that 
the bill thus amended be considered as 
original text, and that no points of order 
be considered waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 5, line 7, after the word law“. 
to strike out $59,200,000” and insert “$55- 
800,000”. 

On page 5, at the beginning of line 16, 
ot strike out “$274,500,000” and insert “$277,- 
500,000”. f 

On page 7, line 13, after the word “Gov- 
ernment”, to strike out “$3,429,000,000” and 
insert “$3,444,000,000”. 

On page 8, at the beginning of line 22, to 
strike out “$3,128,000,000” and insert “$3,- 
144,350,000”. 

On page 10, at the beginning of line 18, to 
strike out “$4,560,000,000” and insert “$4,- 
580,450,000”. 

On page 11, at the beginning of line 19, 
to strike out '$511,986,000” and insert 
“$511,620,000". 

On page 16, line 9, after the word “au- 
thorized”, to strike out “$1,650,196,000" and 
insert “'$1,656,396,000”. 

On page 17, at the beginning of line 10, to 
strike out '“$1,961,176,000” and insert “$1,- 
930,076,000”. 

On page 19, line 3, after the word “things”, 
to strike out ‘“$3,554,737,000" and insert 
“$3,594,737,000”. 

On page 21, line 16, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$1,369,560,000” and insert 
“$1,374,560,000". 

On page 21, line 23, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$3,118,000,000” and insert 
“$3,112,000,000”. 
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On page 23, at the beginning of line 9, to 
strike out “$150,000,000 and insert “$100,- 
000,000”. 

On page 42, after line 12, to strike out: 

“Sec, 539. Of the funds made available in 
this Act for repair, alteration, and conver- 
sion of naval vessels, not more than $411,- 
820,000 shall be available for such repair, al- 
teration, and conversion in Navy shipyards, 
and not more than $221,750,000 shall be 
available for such repair, alteration, and 
conversion in privately owned shipyards.” 

On page 42, after line 18, to strike out: 

“Sec. 540. During the current fiscal year, 
if determined by the Secretary of Defense to 
be inconsistent with the public interest 
based on urgency of requirement to have 
naval vessels repaired, altered, or converted 
as required by section 539 hereof, such work 
may be done in Navy or private shipyards as 
he may direct.” 

On page 43, after line 2, to insert: 

“Src. 539. Of the funds made available in 
this Act for repair, alteration, and conver- 
sion of naval vessels, at least 35 per centum 
shall be available for such repair, altera- 
tion, and conversion in privately owned 
shipyards: Provided, That if determined by 
the Secretary of Defense to be inconsistent 
with the public interest based on urgency of 
requirement to have such vessels repaired, 
altered, or converted as required above, such 
work may be done in Navy or private ship- 
yards as he may direct.” 

On page 43, at the beginning of line 12, 
to change the section number from 541“ to 
“540.” 

On page 43, after line 18, to insert: 

“Sec. 541. During the current fiscal year, 
the Secretary of Defense may, with the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget, transfer 
between stock funds of the Department of 
Defense established pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2208, funds in such amounts as he may de- 
termine to be necessary for operating re- 
quirements of the stock fund to which trans- 
ferred: Provided, That the amount of such 
transfers may not exceed 2 per centum of 
the current fiscal year collections by the fund 
from which transferred.” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
need for the sum requested in the Sen- 
ate's version of H.R. 10939 is clearly evi- 
dent. Less than $47 billion is not an ex- 
orbitant price to pay for our future se- 
curity, and I therefore support the fiscal 
year 1965 defense appropriations bill. 

My State of Alaska is of vital military 
importance and it is largely due to the 
recognition of this fact that military and 
civilian personnel have developed a prac- 
tice of close cooperation with one an- 
other. Thus, it is with great pleasure 
that I note the inclusion of a particu- 
larly necessary provision in this year's 
committee report on H.R. 10939. It will 
be recalled that a similar report, issued 
by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions in 1959, expressed concern that 
Army troops in Alaska were receiving 
substandard milk. While fresh grade A 
milk was being served to troops in other 
States, only reconstituted grade C milk 
was available to servicemen in Alaska. 

In its report dated July 7, 1959, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee wisely 
and correctly directed the Department of 
Defense to serve fresh grade A milk to 
the men in the services in every State 
unless a great disparity in cost between 
grade A and other milk was evidenced. 
Subsequently this suggestion was effected 
and troops in Alaska began receiving 
whole, fresh milk. 
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Due mainly to the efforts of my able 
colleague, Senator BARTLETT, the report 
issued by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on July 24, 1964, asks continuation 
of this practice. It states: 

The committee expects that milk served in 
Alaska military establishments will be grade 
A and as fresh as milk generally served at 
military establishments across the country 
whenever there is no great disparity in cost. 


This will assure the best interests both 
of servicemen and of the young and 
growing dairy industry in the State of 
Alaska. The dairy industry is an im- 
portant part of the State’s infant agri- 
cultural economy in which the Federal 
Government has made a large invest- 
ment. 

I made a telephone survey earlier this 
week to determine how much money 
seven agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture had invested in Alaskan 
agriculture since statehood. The survey 
does not include their yearly investments 
made prior to statehood. My survey did 
not cover every agency within the De- 
partment. Therefore it is revealing to 
report that the Federal Government’s 
investment in Alaska for but seven agen- 
cies for 7 years exceeds $100 million. 

The agencies reporting were the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Farmers Home 
Administration, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Federal Extension 
Service, the Forest Service, and the 
Farmer Cooperative Service. Their 
investment in Alaska in the 7-year pe- 
riod since January 3, 1959, including 
projected fiscal year 1965 is $106,726,369. 

This represents the following amounts 
for each service: The Agricultural Re- 
search Service, $2,733,450; the Soil Con- 
servation Service, $1,184,148; the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, $8,652,001; 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
$60,489,000; the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, $1,011,484; the Forest Service, $32,- 
651,096; and the Farmer Cooperative 
Service, $5,190. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
yearly breakdown of these figures be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
largest farmers' cooperative in Alaska, 
Matanuska Maid, Inc., of Palmer, pres- 
ently supplies 80 percent of the total 
State milk production. The cooperative 
operates from the famed Matanuska 
Valley north of Anchorage and this area 
has therefore received a large portion of 
the $100 million invested in State agri- 
culture. The unique history of this val- 
ley well illustrates the productive role of 
government in the State’s agricultural 
economy as well as future potential of 
Alaskan agriculture. 

In 1935, President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt initiated the Matanuska colo- 
nization project. The program, possibly 
the best known farming venture in our 
Nation’s history, brought 1,000 people to 
Alaska’s Matanuska Valley which today 
provides the backbone of the State’s ag- 
ricultural economy. 
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The Matanuska program, when 
started, included three basic opportu- 
nities. It took Americans from mid- 
western agricultural areas and gave 
them a new start. It stimulated popula- 
tion growth in Alaska. It effectively 
tapped the agricultural potential of 
Alaska. 

The Matanuska Valley was chosen for 
the program after consultation with 
Alaskans as to the site. Execution of 
the program was entrusted to the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. 

Applicants initially were limited to 200 
families from three States—Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. It was felt 
that the restriction would admit those 
settlers best conditioned by previous ex- 
perience to life in the territory. How- 
ever, in later years, many more appli- 
cants from other regions were accepted 
and joined the Matanuska colony. 

There were initial errors of execution— 
including the original 40-acre land limi- 
tation. But the venture, characteristic 
of the imaginative concepts and enter- 
prise of the New Deal, was destined to be 
a success and to achieve its initial pur- 
poses. 

It publicized Alaska in a way that was 
needed. 

It led other Americans to look again to 
the vast northland as a realm of oppor- 
tunity and to try their fortunes there. 

Finally, it added to Alaska that ele- 
ment of stability which a farm popula- 
tion supplies. 

Alaskan agriculture has certainly come 
a long way since those first colonists ar- 
rived in the 1930’s. A 1962 editorial in 
the Anchorage Daily Times stated: 

The Matanuska Valley development gave 
literal meaning to the phrase “land of milk 
and honey” and does reflect a great project 
that has enriched Alaska with strong, loyal, 
and fine people—the greatest resource in all 
the world. 


Despite many predictions of disaster, 
the farmers have built their enterprises 
and have made the valley the mainstay 
of the State’s agriculture. The Federal 
Government spent $4 million on the col- 
onization project, yet, today, the produc- 
tion in only 1 year exceeds the entire 
original investment. 

The New Deal investment of yesterday 
and the Department of Agriculture's in- 
vestment of today provide insurance for 
Alaska’s tomorrow. The fresh milk pol- 
icy of State military establishments is an 
essential concomitant to such invest- 
ment. It guarantees the growth of our 
agricultural activities and assures us 
that, in years to come, Alaska will con- 
tinue to supply fresh farm and dairy 
products to her inhabitants—both civil- 
ian and military. 


I thank the Appropriations Committee 
for insuring that servicemen will receive 
the best possible Alaskan-produced dairy 
products. 

Exursir 1 
Department of Agriculture Investment 
since statehood by 7 services 
AGRICULTURE RESEARCH 
SERVICE 


Exrpended 
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Department of Agriculture—Investment 
since statehood by 7 services—Continued 
1963: 
Agricultural research 
Plant and animal disease and 


Expended 
$379, 785 
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1965 (estimated) : 
Agricultural research.-.--.--. 
Plant and animal disease and 


pest control 46, 900 
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SERVICE 
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FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE SERVICE, 
2 STUDIES 


Management and communica- 
tions: Problems of Matanus- 
ka Valley, Cooperative Asso- 
ciation No. 12222 

Problems of milk marketing in 
the Matanuska and Tanana 
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SUMMARY OF BILL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations in report- 
ing H.R. 10939, the Defense Department 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1965, 
recommends an appropriation of $46,- 
774,401,000. 

This is $15,134,000 over the $46,759,- 
267,000 provided by the House. 

It is $696,599,000 under the budget esti- 
mates of $47,471 million, which were 
submitted prior to the reductions of 
$208,680,000 made in the authorization 
act. 

And it is $1,448,809,000 under the ap- 
propriation of $48,223,210,000 for fiscal 
year 1964, which included $1,003,200,000 
in supplemental appropriations. 

It is the largest single appropriation 
bill which will be considered this session, 
although it does not include appropri- 
ations for military construction, civil de- 
fense, and military assistance to foreign 
countries, which will be considered sepa- 
rately. It actually contains funds for 47 
percent of all the requests for appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1965. It is one of 
the four largest peacetime Defense ap- 
propriations requests in the history of 
our country. 

From a financial standpoint, however, 
the most important consideration is not 
the size of the bill—as large as it is—but 
the fact that substantial reductions have 
been made from last year’s appropriation 
and also that substantial reductions have 
been made below the budget estimate 
submitted to Congress. This has been 
accomplished despite the adverse effect, 
moneywise, of rising costs and increases 
in pay. I believe this to be a substantial 
achievement, for I know of no area in 
which the funds provided could be 
termed niggardly to the point of weaken- 
ing our defense posture. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HOUSE AND SENATE 


Mr. President, although I intend to de- 
scribe the general purposes for which the 
recommended funds will be utilized, I 
shall speak only briefly about the differ- 
ences between the Senate committee bill 
and the House bill. Each of the in- 
creases and decreases is explained in the 
committee report which is on the desk of 
each Senator. And I shall be happy to 
answer any questions at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

INCREASES 


After considering the Department’s re- 
quest for restorations totaling $271,109,- 
000, the committee recommended $103 
million be restored along with an increase 
of $3 million over the budget estimate for 
@ modest expansion of the school and 
weekend training program of the Army 
National Guard. These increases of $106 
million are offset by specific recommend- 
ed reductions totaling $90,866,000, or a 
net increase of $15,134,000 over the 
House. 

The most substantial restorations were 
made in very few areas. About $47 mil- 
lion of the restorations in “Operation and 
maintenance” were in the unspecified re- 
ductions made in the House. The De- 
partment testified that unbudgeted wage 
board increases already in effect will 
force the Department to absorb over $45 
million in pay costs, which were not an- 
ticipated at the time the budget was sub- 
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mitted, and that the Department will 
also be compelled to absorb over $15 mil- 
lion in damage done to military installa- 
tions in Alaska as a result of the earth- 
quake. The only other large-scale res- 
toration of funds was for aircraft replen- 
ishment spares and spare parts in the 
Air Force. The committee recommends 
that $40 million of the House reduction of 
$68.2 million be restored in view of testi- 
mony which indicated that the reduction 
would seriously impair the Air Force’s 
ability to support the planned operation- 
al programs and to secure war readiness 
stocks. 

The committee recommends concur- 
rence in the House allowance of $52 mil- 
lion for the initial development of a fol- 
low-on bomber. This sum is an increase 
of $47 million over the original request of 
$5 million for this program. It will be 
recalled that the authorization act spe- 
cificially provided that $52 million “is 
available only for development of ad- 
vanced manned strategic aircraft.” 

Mr. President, that language is not 
carried over into the appropriation bill. 


Title I—Military Personnel 


Title 11—Operation and Maintenance 
Title III Procurement 


Distribution of appropriations by organizational com- 
ponent: 


Dolense ———U— —x 445. a 
Total, Department of Defense. 


Appropriations,| Budget esti- 
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In order to make it perfectly clear that 
this $47 million cannot be used for any 
other purpose, I intend to offer an 
amendment on behalf of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
and myself which will carry that lan- 
guage over into the appropriation bill. 
DECREASES 


The decreases made in the bill are re- 
ductions in programs, and not mere 
bookkeeping transactions. They include 
$50 million for the emergency fund, $6 
million in the research program of the 
Air Force, $31.1 million in the Navy's 
shipbuilding program, $366,000 in the op- 
eration of the defense agencies, and $3.4 
million in the Air Force Reserve recov- 
ery program. The committee report de- 
tails the reasons for each of these 
reductions. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 


There are two language changes de- 
serving of mention. These are detailed 
on pages 48 and 49 of the report. The 
first restores the ship repair provision to 
the bill as it was in last year’s act. The 


Summary of appropriations 


1964 (to date) mates, 1965 


14, 


46, 774, 401, 000 


11, 370, 325, 000 

253, 828, 000 
18, 549, 383, 000 
2, 609, 885, 000 
48, 774, 401, 000 
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second permits the Department to make 
a modest transfer—not to exceed 2 per- 
cent of the year's collections—between 
the working capital funds. This was 
done in order to permit the transfer of 
excess balances in the stock funds to 
other appropriations in lieu of increas- 
ing these appropriations. 
SUMMARY BY SERVICE 

Broken down by organizational com- 
ponents, the funds in this bill will pro- 
vide: For the Army, $11,370,325,000; for 
the Navy, $14,253,828,000; for the Air 
Force, $18,540,383,000; for the defense 
agencies, $2,609,865,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may appear at this point 
in the Recorp a tabulation giving a 
breakdown of the appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1964, the budget estimates for 
fiscal 1965, the House allowances, and 
the committee recommendation by title 
and by organizational components. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Appropriations,| Budget esti- House bill 
1964 (to date) mates, 1965 
+-$710, 700,000 | —$32, 400, 000 —*$400, 000 
+617, 401, 000 — 64. 566, 000 434. 
253, 000, 000 | — 302. 953, 000 +15, 100, 000 
—296, 680, 000 —61, 000, 
— 696, 599, 000 +15, 134, 000 
—205, 000 +24, 200, 000 
—196, 22 000 —9, 750, 000 
—219, 117, 000 +51, 050, 000 
—75, 651, 000 —50, J66, 
+15, 134, 000 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I want 
to take a few minutes to tell the Senate 
what the American taxpayer is getting 
for this $46.8 billion of his money. 


ARMY 


The $11.4 billion recommended for the 
Army will support an active Army of 
975,000 men made up of 16 combat-ready 
divisions, all reorganized under the 
ROAD concept. In addition, the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve 
Corps have been programed to attain 
end-year drill strengths of 400,000 and 
300,000, respectively. The Department 
of Defense has assured the committee 
that if funds in addition to the budget 
estimates are required in meeting these 
programed strengths, the necessary ac- 
tion will be taken to use the transfer 
authority in section 536 of the bill to 
reach those strengths. 

During fiscal year 1965, the Army will 
operate some 7,400 aircraft, of which ap- 
proximately 4,500 will be helicopters. 

Approximately $1.7 billion has been 
recommended for the Army’s procure- 
Ment program, which includes $396.8 
million for aircraft, $209.9 million for 
missiles, $232.2 million for tactica] and 
support vehicles, $235.6 million for 
communications and electronics equip- 


ment, and $377.5 million for ammuni- 
tion. 

It will be noted that the sum recom- 
mended for the Army procurement pro- 
gram is approximately $1,275 million 
less than the sum appropriated for the 
current year. This is possibly due to the 
tremendous increases in funds for this 
purpose provided during fiscal years 
1962, 1963, and 1964. For fiscal year 
1961, $1.5 billion was provided for Army 
procurement; for fiscal year 1962, $2.5 
billion was provided; for fiscal year 1963, 
$2.5 billion was provided, and for fiscal 
year 1964, $2.9 billion was appropriated. 
We have gone far toward completely 
modernizing our Army. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who is the ranking minority 
member of the committee, and who has 
as much familiarity with the subject as 
any other Member of Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
what the Senator has said. I know he 
is familiar with the bill through and 
through and has worked very hard on it. 

If my memory serves me correctly, 
approximately $1.13 billion was provided 


for procurement in the Army in order 
to replace and bring up to date the 
materiel that the Army has. So what 
we have done in the budget in the past 
3 years has been not only to replace Army 
materiel which has depreciated and 
deteriorated, but we have really given 
them approximately $1 billion more for 
new materiel in advance procurement 
of the latest designs. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The point I sought to make is that 
the increase in the bill, and the increases 
we have allowed for the Army in recent 
years, have gone a long way toward 
completely modernizing our Army with 
the finest equipment of which we have 
any knowledge. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Not only re- 
arming but also reorganizing the Army 
so the officers and men can use the 
equipment to best advantage. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Army has been completely 
reorganized, and the ROAD Division has 
an entirely different table of organization 
from the old division which existed prior 
to the ROAD concept. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Now that I have 
interrupted the Senator, may I ask him 
for one additional concept? It is my 
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understanding that there has been pro- 
vided an emergency fund of $200 million 
which would be open to the Secretary 
of Defense to move anywhere he might 
wish; another $150 million was provided 
to transfer hetween departments, wher- 
ever the Secretary might need the funds; 
and another $150 million was provided 
to be moved around in the research part 
of the procurement program. So there 
is, in addition to the exact amount we 
have recommended, approximately $500 
million which would be left to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to move around in one 
way or another. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe the total is 
approximately correct, but I cannot say 
that the individual amounts the Senator 
has mentioned are correct. The Senator 
will remember that we reduced the $150 
million in the Emergency Fund by $50 
million on the motion, I believe, of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We also allowed the 
transfer of stock funds in the amount of 
approximately $130 million. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is very 
important. We are doing that for 1 year 
in the hope that the House will agree with 
us in the procedure and will experiment 
to see whether we should give that lib- 
erality, if we might use that word, to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The committee 
was loth to take that step, but we de- 
cided we would try it for 1 year and see 
the effect of it. 

Over $1.3 billion is recommended for 
various Army research programs, with 
substantial funds included for such ma- 
jor programs as VTOL, vertical take-off 
and landing aircraft, the LANCE divi- 
sion support missile, the Nike-X anti- 
missile system, and the Redeye front line 
air defense weapon. 

NAVY 


The committee recommends appro- 
priations totaling $14.3 billion for the 
support of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
These funds will provide for an active 
Navy of 677,896 and a Navy Reserve pro- 
gram with a paid drill strength of over 
134,600. There will be three Marine divi- 
sions and three Marine air wings, with 
a combined strength of 190,060. The 
Marine Reserve will have a paid drill end 
strength of 48,930. 

The active fleet will include 883 ships, 
of which 410 are combat ships. Funds 
are recommended for the construction of 
49 new ships, including 6 nuclear attack 
submarines and 150 service and land- 
ing craft, and for the conversion of 7 ex- 
isting ships. Funds have also been rec- 
ommended for the procurement of over 
550 new aircraft of various types for 
the Navy and Marines. 

It will be noted that this bill does not 
include funds for the procurement of ad- 
ditional Polaris submarines. Funds were 
provided in fiscal year 1964 for the pro- 
curement of the last 6 of the planned 
force of 41 Polaris submarines. At the 
end of fiscal year 1964 21 Polaris sub- 
marines, carrying 336 missiles, were de- 
ployed at sea. The present schedule 
calls for the development of the full force 
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of 41 submarines, carrying 656 missiles, 
by the end of fiscal year 1967. Funds 
have been recommended for the initia- 
tion of the very important program to 
modify the first five Polaris submarines, 
which were originally equipped with the 
1,200-mile A-1 missile. As modified they 
will carry the much improved 2,500-mile 
range A-3 missile. This program will 
provide a Polaris force of 13 submarines 
equipped with the 1,500-mile A-2 mis- 
sile and 28 submarines equipped with the 
2,500-mile range A-3 missile. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I know it is in the 
Recorp, but will the Senator state how 
many Polaris submarines are now in 
actual operation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I belive 21 were op- 
erational as of June 30 this year. 

Mr. COOPER. How many of them are 
equipped with the new type long-range 
missile? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not believe any 
of them are. Perhaps three have the 
2,500-mile missile. Five of them have 
the 1,200-mile missile, and the remainder 
have the 1,500-mile missile. We are now 
renovating them to install the 2,500- 
mile range missile, and funds are recom- 
mended in this bill for that purpose. 

Mr. COOPER. The objective is to 
have 13 Polaris submarines with the 
1,500-mile missile and 28 with the A-3, 
2,500-mile missile? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. Of 
course, it is wholly possible that at some 
future date those 13 submarines will be 
renovated to adapt to the 2,500-mile mis- 
sile, but it is not thought feasible to do 
it at the present time. There are plenty 
of targets within the 1,500-mile range. 

Approximately $1.4 million is recom- 
mended for the various research pro- 
grams of the Navy. Substantial funds 
are included for such major efforts as 
oceanographic research, various very 
vital and important antisubmarine 
warfare research projects, continuation 
of development of the F-111—better 
known as the TFX aircraft—the Phoenix 
air-to-air missile, surface-to-air missile 
improvement program, and the develop- 
ment of an advanced antisubmarine 
warfare ship. 

We come now to the Air Force. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for an observation, 
before he gets to the Air Force? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Perhaps this is 
the place to mention the new roll-on 
roll-off ship, and the decision not to 
proceed because of new developments. 
We did eliminate certain gunboats. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We deferred three 
gunboats for another year. There were 
six gunboats in the construction pro- 
gram, in addition to a number of gun- 
boats which are being procured from 
Norway. We deferred three of those 
gunboats for another year. 

Experience has shown that, in spite 
of the most careful planning, there 
will always be some bugs or weaknesses 
in construction of new types of ships. 
So we decided we could safely defer the 
construction of the three gunboats in 
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view of the procurement recently author- 
ized for the boats from Norway. 

The Senator from Massachusetts re- 
ferred to the roll-on roll-off ship. That 
matter has been before us for 2 or 3 
years. Evidence has been submitted 
that a much less expensive ship can per- 
form the same functions as the one 
planned by the Navy. Also, the US. 
merchant marine is desirous of partici- 
pating in this program, which is essen- 
tially for moving material of war. We 
decided we would defer it for 1 more 
year. 

If there is to be a concrete proposal 
by merchant shipping interests, it is my 
advice to make it within the next year, 
because I doubt that Congress will defer 
this program for another year, unless 
we receive a more concrete proposal. 

AIR FORCE 


As I have stated, the Air Force re- 
ceives the largest amount of the three 
branches of the Armed Forces. The 
committee recommends appropriations 
totaling $18.5 billion for the Air Force. 
The Air Force will be at an estimated 
strength of 838,700 at the end of fiscal 
year 1965. This is a reduction of some 
16,000 below the fiscal year 1964 end- 
strength. A major portion of the re- 
duction is the result of the phaseout of 
the B-47 bombers. The Air Force Re- 
serve will have a paid drill strength of 
approximately 68,500. 

During fiscal year 1965 the Air Force 
will operate approximately 12,000 air- 
planes, including over 600 B-52 and B-58 
long-range bombers with associated air 
tankers. There will be 126 Atlas, 108 
Titan, and 600 Minuteman missiles op- 
erational at the beginning of the year, 
and by the end of fiscal year 1965, it is 
expected that the number of Minuteman 
missiles will increase to 800. 

Funds have been recommended in this 
bill for the procurement of over 850 new 
aircraft, including the F-4 tactical 
fighter, RF-4C reconnaissance aircraft, a 
limited number of F-111—TFX— 
fighters, the C-141 jet transport, and a 
number of other types of supporting and 
training aircraft. With respect to the 
procurement of ballistic missiles, funds 
are included for a limited number of 
Atlas and Titan missiles for operational 
tests and training. Funds are included 
for the acquisition of a substantial num- 
ber of Minuteman II missiles. 

The committee has recommended 
$3,112 million for the Air Force research 
program, with funds provided for such 
major efforts as the TFX—F-111—air- 
craft, the CX—heavy logistics support air- 
craft, the advanced manned precision 
strike system—the follow-on bomber— 
improvement of the Minuteman system, 
the continuation of the mobile medium 
range ballistic missile at a very reduced 
level, the man-orbiting laboratory and 
participation in the Gemini program. 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Under the heading of “Defense agen- 
cies,” there is recommended to the Sen- 
ate an appropriation in the amount of 
$2.6 billion for the programs and activ- 
ities of the various components shep- 
herded under the name of “Defense 
agencies,” including the Defense Supply 
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Agency, the Defense Communications 
Agency, the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency and a number of others. 
This sum includes substantial funds for 
the continuation of the antiballistic mis- 
sile defense—Defender—and nuclear 
detection Vela — projects of the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
before the Senator goes beyond the de- 
fense agencies, will he permit me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe I am 
correct in saying that both the Armed 
Services Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Commitiee felt that the operational 
development of the Minuteman had 
greatly improved in the last year, to 
make it a reliable missile. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I believe there 
thas been a considerable improvement in 
‘the reliability of that missile. All of the 
missiles have been improved, with in- 
creased production. However, we believe 
ithe Minuteman II is an unusually re- 
liable long-range missile. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I mentioned 
that particularly because we have in- 
creased the number of Minuteman mis- 
siles, as the chairman has said, to 800. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

TEST BAN TREATY SAFEGUARDS 

Mr. President, I think it would be 
appropriate for me to speak briefly on 
ithe provisions in the bill to effectuate 
the safeguards suggested by the Joint 
‘Chiefs of Staff when they approved the 
Atomic Test Ban Treaty. It will be 
recalled that, during the debate on the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the four safe- 
guards requested by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were discussed at considerable 
length. These safeguards are: 

First. The conduct of comprehensive, 
aggressive, and continuing underground 
nuclear test programs, designed to add 
to our knowledge and to improve our 
weapons in all areas of significance to 
our military posture for the future. 

Second. The maintenance of modern 
nuclear laboratory facilities and pro- 
grams in theoretical and exploratory nu- 
clear technology, which will attract, re- 
tain, and insure the continued applica- 
tion of our human scientific resources 
to these programs, on which continued 
progress in nuclear technology depends. 

Third. The operational maintenance 
of the facilities and resources necessary 
to institute promptly nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, should they be deemed es- 
sential to our national security, or should 
the treaty or any of its terms be abro- 
gated by the Soviet Union. 

Fourth. The improvement of our ca- 
pability, within feasible and practical 
limits, to monitor the terms of the treaty, 
to detect violations, and to maintain our 
knowledge of Sino-Soviet nuclear activ- 
ity, capabilities, and achievements. 

The implementation of the first safe- 
guard—underground testing—is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. However, the Department 
of Defense does have the responsibility 
for weapons effects tests, and $23 million 
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is provided in this bill for a series of 
tests to be conducted at the Nevada Test 
Site. 

The implementation of the second 
safeguard—maintenance of adequate 
laboratory facilities and programs—is 
also the major responsibility of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. However, 
the Department of Defense is responsible 
for nuclear weapons effects research, and 
$53 million has been provided for this 
purpose. 

With regard to the third safeguard— 
maintenance of standby atmospheric 
test capability—$77 million was re- 
quested by the Department of Defense, 
including funds requested in the military 
construction program. All of this 
amount was allowed. 

For the fourth safeguard—the moni- 
toring of Sino-Soviet actions, or, indeed 
of nuclear explosions anywhere in the 
world by any power—the bill provides 
the full amount of the requested $127 
million. 

In summary, the Department of De- 
fense has requested $279.2 million for 
its responsibilities in implementing the 
four safeguards compared to $223.6 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1964. The major 
portion of this request is included in the 
budget estimates considered in this bill, 
and the full amount has been provided. 

DEFENSIVE RESEARCH REQUIREMENTS 


I deem it to be entirely appropriate 
that I discuss briefly certain areas in 
the bill in which more work must be 
done. The entire history of warfare is 
replete with evidence that the defensive 
aspects of war usually lag somewhat be- 
hind the development of offensive weap- 
ons. This is true today, and it has been 
true since the invention of gunpowder. 

We have made gigantic strides in of- 
fensive operations since World War II, 
but the same cannot be said of all our 
defensive endeavors. 

The tremendous problem of attempt- 
ing to protect our cities from land-based 
missile attack is, of course, an outstand- 
ing example of our interest in the de- 
velopment of defensive procedures and 
weapons. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is noth- 
ing in the bill about civil defense, because 
that is covered in the independent of- 
fices bill, even though the Defense De- 
partment has considerable responsibility 
in that field. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I stated earlier that 
this bill did not carry funds for civil de- 
fense, for military construction, or for 
military assistance to our associates and 
allies around the world, but only funds 
with respect to our own military items. 

Mr. President, as a part of the program 
of seeking adequate means of defense, 
we are incurring large expenditures in 
our efforts to deal with the threats of 
atomic attack from submarines. 

We are also striving to improve our 
methods of protecting our surface fleet 
and our troops in the field from air as- 
saults. 

If this were only a matter of recom- 
mending additional billions of dollars, 
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with the assurance that we could per- 
form these miracles, I would have urged 
that that be done, and I believe the com- 
mittee would have recommended the 
additional funds in the bill. But unfor- 
tunately it is largely a matter of patience 
and time-consuming research, which 
involves the most intricate scientific 
exploration. We have provided ade- 
quate funds for that type of research. 

It is the hope of the committee that 
the Department of Defense will continue 
its maximum efforts toward providing a 
method of defense against interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles and a foolproof 
system of antisubmarine warfare which 
will enable us to detect and destroy any 
submarine carrying atomic bombs which 
may be operating off our shores. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does not the 
Senator agree with me that it is not only 
a question of funds, of which we believe 
we have provided substantial amounts, 
but also a question of adequate man- 
power, especially scientific manpower, to 
use more funds? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, indeed. These 
problems are so delicate, so intricate, and 
so complex that only a relatively small 
number of people can be employed in 
the programs for their solution. And we 
have allowed funds which are adequate 
to carry on the program with all the 
available resources in these very vital 
fields. 

ECONOMY AS IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Mr. President, in making this report 
to the Senate, I wish to comment on the 
remarkable unanimity with which the 
subcommittee, and also the full com- 
mittee, have considered the bill. I 
would not have Senators think that 
there were not differences of opinion, 
because there were differences of opin- 
ion; but I believe they were resolved in 
the manner prescribed by our proce- 
dures. However, by and large, those dif- 
ferences were minor in character and 
did not relate to the larger, overall is- 
sues of the bill. In large part, this is 
the result of a general tightening of the 
budget requests. In part, it is due to the 
effect of the authorization legislation, 
which we believe strengthens the ap- 
propriation procedure. 

It is also true that the House has im- 
proved the measure, and this is vividly 
illustrated by the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Defense appealed for the resto- 
ration of only $271,109,000 of the $503,- 
053,000 by which the House reduced the 
bill below the authorization. 

Mr. President, the committee believes 
that the bill before the Senate is as eco- 
nomical as can be reported without cut- 
ting into the muscle of the defense ef- 
fort. Undoubtedly, there are those who 
may not agree with that statement. The 
committee heard testimony from groups 
who would have increased the appropria- 
tions in certain areas. We heard wit- 
nesses who urged the committee to report 
the House bill as it came to us from the 
other body. We even heard testimony 
from one group who proposed to do away 
with defense appropriations altogether 
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as being dangerous to our national well- 


However, the two volumes of hearings 
which are on the desks of Senators com- 
prising more than 1,760 pages of testi- 
mony, will bear evidence that the bill 
has been carefully considered. It is the 
judgment of the committee that the bill 
would adequately provide for our defense 
for fiscal year 1965, and provide a sound 
base for our military organization in the 
years that lie ahead. 

This is not to imply that there is no 
longer room for economy in the defense 
program. To appropriate wisely is not 
necessarily the same as to spend wisely. 
In an organization as large and far- 
flung as our Defense Establishment, 
there is always the likelihood of some 
error, some mismanagement, some poor 
judgment, and some waste of funds. 
The reports of the General Accounting 
Office are all-toc-frequent reminders of 
these facts. However—and I believe that 
this point is important—a general re- 
duction in appropriations in such areas 
will not eliminate waste and misman- 
agement. 

It can be and has been used to express 
congressional concern. In this very ap- 
propriation bill it has been used to at- 
tempt to provide a more economical ad- 
ministration of research, development, 
test, and evaluation programs. Because 
of the reduced size of many of the pro- 
curement programs, the committee did 
not consider it feasible to suggest fur- 
ther reductions in those areas. The 
Secretary of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, under his direction, 
have attacked the problem of greater ef- 
ficiency in spending in the Department 
of Defense, and he can point to major 
accomplishments in this field. 

More remains to be done. I believe 
that the greatest single accomplishment 
in the drive for economy would be to 
instill in each military and civilian 
worker in the Department of Defense, 
in each contractor and subcontractor, 
and in each defense worker, an increased 
awareness of the patriotic necessity for 
economical operations. 

This concludes my remarks. I believe 
the bill is as economically sound as it is 
militarily strong. 

I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions any Senator may have. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the bill as now re- 
ported makes no diminution in the funds 
of the Department of Defense for the 
joint effort in space exploration which 
it is conducting with NASA? The De- 
partment is a part of the space effort? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; there is no re- 
duction in those funds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am delighted to 
hear that. 

While I am on my feet, I may say 
that there is no bill which comes before 
the Senate in which Senators generally 
have greater confidence, because the 
Senator from Georgia and the Senator 
from Massachusetts, respectively, head 
the two sides of the aisle in shaping the 
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bill. The Senate has complete confi- 
dence in those two Senators, and that 
probably is the reason why so few Sena- 
tors are in the Chamber when so large 
an amount is involved. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Senator 
for his statement. I appreciate the con- 
fidence he expresses and any that is felt 
by any other Member of the Senate. I 
assure the Senator from Florida that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] and I have spared no effort to 
try to understand the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
me, or does he yield the floor? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts or 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Perhaps the 
Senator will yield to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. First, I assure 
the Senator from Florida that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has more experience 
and has put more intelligent effort into 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill over the years than any other 
Member of the Senate and, I am con- 
fident, any other Member of Congress. 
If I may say so with a smile, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has the keenest memory 
of any Senator I know. He is one Sena- 
tor whose memory I do not often dispute; 
and when I do dispute it, I want to know 
just why I am disputing it and to have 
the facts to support me. 

I sincerely appreciate the sentiments 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. President, I rise to support this 
bill which has been so ably presented by 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusseLL], and once again I wish 
to pay high tribute to him for the work 
he has done. 

This year, in joint sessions of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services and 
the Defense Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations, we have covered those items in 
which we both share a responsibility. 
Previously, we have called on witnesses 
to make two general presentations. 
These joint hearings have been a great 
timesaver for all. We have been fully 
informed of our military posture and at 
the same time we have eliminated the 
necessity for witnesses to plow the same 
ground a second time. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee is also chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. I am in 
the same relative position for the mi- 
nority party at the present time. So 
it helps us and helps the witnesses from 
the Defense Department to adopt this 
procedure. I believe that it has worked 
out well. I hope it will be continued. 

I believe this to be a fair bill, which 
takes into account those requests which 
have been made of the Congress for our 
national defense. It covers the procure- 
ment of materiel, the maintenance of 
that materiel and our Military Estab- 
lishment, the pay of our personnel, and 
the sums of money which will be re- 
quired for research and the development 
and testing of equipment. Where items 
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could be delayed without harm to our 
defense posture, these have been accom- 
plished in this bill. The net result is 
that we are presenting to the Congress 
the largest single money bill we will 
consider. This bill amounts to $46.7 bil- 
lion. I am pleased to say that we have 
come within $15.1 million of the figure 
which was arrived at by the House. So 
that now the difference between the 
House and the Senate is only $15 mil- 
lion in a bill of $46 billion overall. This 
is the lowest percentage difference that 
I can recall having been achieved. 

I realize that in making an analysis, 
such as I will briefly present, there will 
be figures which have already been sub- 
mitted by our chairman. Likewise, some 
of the actions of the committee are of 
such importance that what I say will du- 
Plicate, for emphasis, what our chair- 
man has said. Since no two people ex- 
press thoughts alike, it is of importance 
that when we consider a subject as vital 
as the defense of our Nation, we may 
be excused if our thoughts overlap to a 
degree. 

The total amount requested in NOA— 
new obligational authority—amounted 
to $47.6 billion. When we considered the 
authorization bill this amount was low- 
ered by $208.6 million, the largest single 
cut of which was a 5-percent cut in 
R.D.T. £ E. The House cut, when taken 
with this, brought the total to a $503 mil- 
lion cut. Thereafter, we hear reclamas 
totaling $271 million. Of this amount, 
our committee recommends the restora- 
tion of $103 million. In addition, we are 
recommending the addition of $3 million 
for the National Guard, which figure did 
not appear in the budget but which the 
committee felt was required for training 
purposes, based on convincing testimony. 

In addition to the restorations, we have 
made cuts of House allowed items total- 
ing $90.8 million. It is to these major 
actions that I address myself first, and 
then I shall take up the more important 
items we restored. 

First, in the past we have allowed an 
emergency fund of $150 million which 
the Secretary of Defense may use to fi- 
nance worthy research-type projects 
which require funding during the year. 
Also, we have given him the authority to 
transfer $150 million from one project to 
another to support such breakthroughs. 
Actually this has not proved to be an 
emergency fund in the strict sense, since 
a large portion is hoarded and spent in 
the last 45 to 60 days of the fiscal year for 
projects which could use more money but 
would not meet the definition of “break- 
throughs.” Since these moneys will be 
returned to the Treasury if not spent, the 
balances are largely disposed of at the 
end of the fiscal year. We feel that this 
fund can be reduced $50 million—as we 
pointed out in colloquy recently—and 
the Secretary can now rely more heavily 
on the $150 million transfer authority, 
which he has utilized only sparingly in 
the past, to take up any slack caused by 
this reduction. 

The other major reduction we recom- 
mend is in the field of shipbuilding. 
There was also colloquy on this subject. 
In the House hill, there was an allowance 
for six vessels, referred to as motor gun- 
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boats. The committee felt that these 
should be reduced by half, thereby sav- 
ing $12.3 million. This action was taken 
in the light of substantial reprograming 
of fiscal year 1964 funds for similar ves- 
sels purchased outside the United States. 

These are the eight similar boats built 
in Norway, and built of wood rather than 
of steel, such as we are building here. 

We have deferred for a year consider- 
ation of the so-called roll-on/roll-off 
vessel which was to cost $18.8 million. 
Secretary McNamara said: 

We are also studying a new type of roll-on/ 
roll-off shop which promises perhaps twice 
the capacity, additional speed, and lower pro- 
curement and operating costs. If our anal- 
yses over the next few months bear out the 
advantages of this new type, I will propose 
a changeover to the new design, beginning 
with the fiscal 1965 ship. At that time I 
may also wish to propose a change in the 
total force objective. 


Those are the words of Secretary 
McNamara. That was the basis on 
which we took that item out of the 
budget. 

Since the study he referred to will not 
be completed until this fall, we feel it 
unwise to fund this large item which 
appears so close to being obsolescent. 

Turning now to the restoration we 
have recommended, we felt that the 
House cuts of O. & M. funds may have 
gone too deep. We recommend the res- 
toration of approximately 50 percent of 
the reclama of $92.7 million. Since a 
large part of these funds would effect 
wage board increases, commitments for 
Alaskan earthquake damage and the like, 
we felt that this restoration to be reason- 
able. 

Again, the House made a rather heavy 
cut for the procurement of aircraft 
spares, and the Department sought a 
restoration of $68.2 million. Hence, we 
are recommending the allowance of $40 
million of this amount. We feel that 
this will provide and adequate cushion 
of the cut, since the total amount in the 
budget for this item was $468.2 million. 

In the old days, 10 years ago, when we 
purchased a new aircraft we generally 
purchased half an additional aircraft 
for spares and replacements. That 
practice has been greatly curtailed, so 
that when we purchase new aircraft to- 
day we buy comparatively few spares 
with it, so that the allowance for spares 
requested by the Department becomes 
important, because we wish to keep our 
aircraft operating and we wish to keep 
them supplied with materiel which can 
be quickly used as replacements. That 
is why we add this amount, so that the 
total becomes $468.2 million, 

The next item I shall cover is in the 
nature of restoration, yet it is one ac- 
complished by a change of language in 
the bill. The Department requested au- 
thority to transfer money from one stock 
fund to another. The cash in these 
funds has been continually reduced each 
year to a point where they total $660 
million—in other words, it had been re- 
duced almost 40 percent—at the end of 
fiscal year 1964; whereas in fiscal year 
1961 the balance was $1 billion. 

Previously, the rule was cash to cover 
60 days of projected expenditure of the 
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following fiscal year. Now the policy 
is cash equivalent to accounts payable, 
plus undelivered war reserve procure- 
ment, initial provisioning of repair parts 
and supplies, and a cushion of 11% per- 
cent for variations in estimated collec- 
tions and expenditures. 

It was recommended that this author- 
ity be granted for 1 year with the fol- 
lowing limitations: First, that the 
amount transferred shall not exceed 2 
percent of the collections of the fund 
from which transferred and second, that 
each such transfer be treated as a repro- 
graming action and the appropriate 
committees of the Congress shall be noti- 
fied, 

I am confident that the chairman will 
agree with me that we are jealous of our 
prerogatives for appropriations for de- 
fense. We believe that we have recom- 
mended the proper amount for the vari- 
ous agencies in this vast amount of $47 
billion. It is difficult to be absolutely 
accurate. For the first time, for 1 year 
only, we have permitted a 2-percent 
transfer between these funds, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Defense. We 
are doing this as an experiment for 1 
year. Any time the Secretary uses that 
transfer, he must tell Congress where 
and how he is using it. 

Mr. President (Mr. Risicorr in the 
chair), I should say, in summary, that 
this bill has had careful study at all 
levels. I am aware that a great amount 
of procurement money was trimmed 
from the bill before it ever reached the 
markup stage in the Congress. The bill 
actually procures $1.2 billion less than 
was allowed in fiscal year 1964. It is my 
earnest hope that this will not prove to be 
a 1-year economy. I am aware that the 
services feel they cannot continue at this 
lower level of procurement. I wish to 
point out that this action was not brought 
on by the Congress, but rather by those 
in the executive branch. I earnestly 
hope that these reductions are valid, 
lasting ones which our defense will stand, 
and not a flashy l-year reducing diet to 
make our budgetary waistline look slim 
in an election year. 

Apart from this word of caution, Mr. 
President, let me say that I feel this isa 
good bill. It has received the careful 
consideration of our committee which 
has involved the examination of count- 
less documents and the taking of 1,764 
pages of testimony. 

I join the chairman of the committee, 
for whom I have the utmost respect and 
whose work on this bill has been so great, 
n urging that the Senate approve the 

II. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Senator RusseLL, and the ranking 
minority member, Senator SALTONSTALL, 
several questions. Before doing so, I 
must say that all of us are indebted to 
the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services and particularly to 
Senators RUSSELL and SALTONSTALL for 
the tremendous amount of work they 
have done on the Defense appropriations 
bill. When we consider that $46,774 mil- 
lion is appropriated for the armed srvices 
by this bill, we have some idea of the 
responsibility with which the committee 
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is charged. In effect, they determine the 
defenses of the country, a responsibility 
which involves the very life or death of 
the country. 

I feel a deep sense of appreciation— 
and I know that everyone does—for 
the work which the committee does. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for the kind statement. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
learned what I know about defense, 
chiefiy from attending committee meet- 
ings and from the counsel of the Chair- 
man, Senator RusseLL, and the ranking 
minority member of the committee, 
Senator SALTONSTALL. 

A few minutes ago the chairman spoke 
about the recommendations which were 
made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff last 
year when the Senate approved the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty. The decision, as 
to how to vote on the treaty, was a very 
difficult one for all Senators to make. 
Many of us were reassured by the state- 
ments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ap- 
proving the nuclear treaty, but with 
certain conditions. The chairman has 
noted the conditions on which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—or at least some of 
them—had based their support of the 


Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 
Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, one 


condition was that the maintenance of 
laboratory and personnel for nuclear 
technology. Another condition was the 
continuance of underground testing. 
Another pertained to the maintenance 
of plans and facilities to undertake tests 
in the atmosphere, immediately upon 
any breach of the nuclear treaty. The 
fourth pertained to the monitoring of 
nuclear explosions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The chairman has 
stated that the Department of Defense 
had asked for approximately $277 mil- 
lion to maintain these safeguards that 
this amount had been approved by the 
committee. Can the chairman, or any 
committee member, tell us whether or 
not the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been fulfilling its responsibility in 
maintaining these safeguards against 
any breach of the treaty? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We made particular 
inquiry into that, I might say, in the 
course of the hearings. We were told 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
was cooperating fully with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and that the first two 
tests had come primarily within the 
domain of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. We were further told that they 
had cooperated to the fullest extent, 
I do not recall the exact number, but 
there have been a large number of un- 
derground tests that have taken place 
since the treaty was signed. We were 
assured that the quality of the personnel 
that was available for the maintenance 
of our nuclear laboratories had been 
maintained in the same high degree that 
existed prior to the signing of the treaty. 

Some of us had expressed concern 
that if the treaty were signed and no 
challenge existed for these men, they 
would drift away from the laboratories. 
We were told that they had devised a 
series of tests. It was a challenge to 
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them. It had excited their interest. 
And they had been able to maintain the 
laboratories. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, can it be said, 
that at this time the committee is as- 
sured that these safeguards are being 
maintained? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We were assured by 
the Department of Defense witnesses 
that they were all being pressed as vigor- 
ously as possible. We allowed every dol- 
lar that was requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I know that last year 
the same thing was done for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. That appropria- 
tion will be before the Senate in the next 
few days. And I am quite sure that all 
of the funds they have asked for, with 
which to provide these safeguards, will 
likewise be allowed. 

The Senator well knows that many 
Senators were concerned about the 
treaty and would not have supported it 
but for the assurance of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee will make a 
thorough investigation to determine 
whether these safeguards are actually 
being maintained. The safety of our 
country depends on this knowledge. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] is the chair- 
man of the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee. He knows about that. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

I can supplement the responses given 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SEL] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The Senator will recall that, at the 
request of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee held hearings with 
reference to the questions arising from 
the proposed treaty. It was at those 
hearings that the four requirements 
which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] has outlined were laid down. 

On the proposition of determining 
whether the requirements were being 
carried out, the Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee has had, for several 
months now, a special staff member who 
is well versed in this field. As a matter 
of fact, he is a former colonel. He is 
making detailed checks of all the phases 
of this very involved and very broad 
matter. 

We are not yet ready to make a report. 
But I can say that the indications have 
all been quite favorable indeed. 

We are keeping the promise that we 
made at that time, to keep up a surveil- 
lance with reference to these four points. 

I am glad that the Senator is inter- 
ested. I am glad he made the inquiry. 
My response merely supplements that of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. COOPER, Iam glad to hear that. 
I might say that last year when the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee held its hearings on the nuclear 
treaty Senators were invited to attend. 
I attended the hearings, and I was pres- 
ent when the Joint Chiefs of Staff testi- 
fied. I remember the recommendations 
that were made. I was sure the commit- 
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tee was following the recommendations. 
But I think it is very reassuring to the 
Senate and to the country to know that 
the committee is following the matter 
closely to assure that the safeguards are 
being maintained against any situation 
which might arise, if the treaty were 
breached. I think this practice of the 
committee is necessary and reassuring. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I might add to 
what the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] have said. The members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were perhaps 
a bit skeptical of the nuclear ban treaty. 
General LeMay said in answer to a ques- 
tion from Chairman RUSSELL, on page 
723 of the hearings, part 1 of the hear- 
ings—and I read the last sentence of 
Senator RuSSELL’s question: 

Are you familiar with what has been done 
in these areas? 


That refers to the safeguards. Gen- 
eral LeMay said: 

A short time ago we had a look at the 
program, and, of course, everything that we 
recommended has not yet been done because 
there simply hasn’t been time to do it. But 
within the time that has been available, I 
think we are pretty well on a schedule to 
meet all of our requirements. It remains 
to be seen whether we do it all or not, but 
as of now, we are satisfied with the progress 
we have made. 


Mr. RUSSELL. A good many doubt- 
ing Thomases are looking over their 
shoulders every step of the way. There 
will be close scrutiny in seeing to it that 
the safeguards are carried out. 

Mr. COOPER. I have one further 
question. I believe last year the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether appropria- 
tions on a larger scale should be con- 
tinued for the Nike-Zeus project. The 
Congress decided not to make further 
appropriations for that project, but to 
make appropriations for an advance type 
of antimissile missile. The chairman 
remembers our closed-door session. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I recall it. 

Mr. COOPER. It was a very valuable 
one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is perhaps the 
most pressing of all our research and 
development projects. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the chairman or 
any member of the committee say what 
kind of progress is being made on the 
advance antimissile missile, or the anti- 
ballistic missile? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Department of 
Defense reports to us that, while there 
are a great many problems which have 
not yet been solved, considerable prog- 
ress is being made in that field. 

We allowed every dollar of appropria- 
tions which the Department of Defense 
said it could spend intelligently and effi- 
ciently in this vitally important develop- 
ment. 

The Senator well knows that, if any 
country gets an antimissile missile which 
is completely effective in all circum- 
stances, that country will have a tre- 
mendous advantage over any possible 
adversary. The committee has under- 
taken to press the development of this 
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project with every means at its com- 
mand. There has never been a time 
when the Secretary of Defense or Dr. 
Brown, Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, has been before the 
committee that we have not stressed our 
view that the project is vitally important 
and should be pursued with the utmost 
vigor. 

I do not believe that what I am about. 
to say is classified. The new radar—and 
what we need is a radar which can pick 
out and chart the course of missiles—is 
now undergoing intensive tests at the 
White Sands missile grounds in New 
Mexico. 

Mr. COOPER. I am grateful to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The tests that 
have been conducted have been unusu- 
ally successful. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So far as the tests 
have gone, this is true. There are so 
many problems which have not yet been 
solved that I do not wish anyone to be- 
lieve that we are on the verge of per- 
fecting an antimissile missile. When 
we consider the enormity and complexity 
of the problem, I believe we are making 
excellent progress. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few remarks. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, for the 
sake of the record, and following up the 
questions of our distinguished friend the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
judging from the number of letters I 
have received from a great many people, 
I believe everyone in the country has 
been concerned about the nuclear treaty. 
The assurances that both the chairman 
of the committee and the distinguished 
ranking minority member, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
have given refiect the same facts and the 
same situation which I have found. I 
have personally made every effort that 
I can to follow up and see the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were followed on this subject. I have 
not only attended the committee meet- 
ings, but also I have talked privately 
with members of the Defense Depart- 
ment, including the Secretary himself, to 
assure myself, so that I could in turn 
assure the people of my State and the 
country, that we would not relax and 
would not sit back complacently in that 
field. It is very vital that we maintain 
our ability to move ahead rapidly in the 
event of any violation of that treaty and 
also that we take every step that we can 
to get the maximum amount of knowl- 
edge from the testing which we are per- 
mitted under the treaty. 

There is a second subject about which 
I should like to make a remark or two. 
The other day—in fact, it was the day 
this bill was marked up—the President 
made an announcement of a new plane, 
which I believe is now designated as the 
RS-71. That is the same plane which 
was announced earlier as the A-11, as 
nearly as I can ascertain, and it is the 
same plane about which the Senator 
from Colorado has previously made re- 
marks upon the floor of the Senate. 

First, in due deference to the chairman 
of the committee and the ranking mi- 
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nority member of the committee, noth- 
ing I say contains any implication of 
criticism against those two gentlemen. 
They have rendered distinguished service 
in connection with the bill, and I do not 
see how we could have a better bill than 
we have. But that does not get away 
from the primary fact that in the an- 
nouncement the other day the President 
said that the cost of development of this 
new RS-71 plane, formerly known as the 
A-11, will amount to $1 billion. 

We therefore must ask the following 
question: How can the Defense Depart- 
ment personnel come to the members of 
the committee, when all members are 
present, and state as fact that it is their 
honest opinion that everything we have 
in the budget is as tight as it can be, 
when somewhere there is hidden within 
it as much as $1 billion for the develop- 
ment of this plane? 

I understand—and again I am not crit- 
ical of the Senators who had knowledge 
of the project—that the information was 
conveyed to them, and conveyed to them 
under circumstances in which they were 
obigated to keep it within the secrecy of 
their own minds. But I believe that it 
places the other members of the commit- 
tee in a very embarrassing and an incon- 
sistent position when we go home and 
tell our constituents and the people of 
America that we have surveyed this 
budget, studied it, attended all the hear- 
ings, and cross-examined all the wit- 
nesses, and that we are satisfied in our 
own minds that we have as tight a budget 
as we can get—only to find out that $1 
billion has been hidden for the develop- 
ment of something which has never been 
mentioned or named. 

Perhaps that is the only way in which 
such subjects can be handled. But I be- 
lieve it is time for the Senate to examine 
these questions and determine what can 
be done, because I believe that every 
member of the committee has a right to 
have knowledge of the facts. 

I should like to turn to another sit- 
uation. The bill provides for a procure- 
ment cutback of about $1.5 billion from 
the fiscal 1964 level. Again, we have 
been assured by the Secretary of De- 
fense that the budget is an absolutely 
tight budget. It may be merely a coin- 
cidence that the amount by which the 
bill has been cut back is just about the 
amount of the so-called poverty bill, 
which the President has been advocat- 
ing, and which is before Congress. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield before he gets to 
the next subject? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am already there, but 
I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I merely wish 
to say to the Senator—and we have 
talked this matter over between ourselves 
several times—that, as I see it, there are 
certain developments that, for purposes 
of accomplishing an object, cannot be 
disclosed even to members of the Appro- 
priations Committee. I have in mind 
particularly the Manhattan project, 
which was developed during World War 
II. I was not a Member of the Congress 
at that time, or at least I was not until 
toward the end of the war. But I do 
know, for I have been told a number of 
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times by the late Senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Styles Bridges, that 
there were only four Members of the 
Congress who knew anything about the 
Manhattan project for a period of 3 or 4 
years. I believe that the A-11, until it 
was announced by the President, was ina 
questionable state of development. There 
was a question as to whether it might or 
might not come into the stage of pro- 
curement. But, to a great extent, and 
in a modern way, at the present time, it 
is in the same category as the problem 
that faced the Congress and the execu- 
tive in the development of atomic 
energy. 

I know that the Senator does not quite 
agree with me, but for the purposes of 
our discussion today, that should be said 
openly in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. We have discussed the subject. 
I have also discussed it with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 
Both Senators have been understanding 
of my point of view, although they do not 
agree with me. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Ishould like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Colorado. It is quite em- 
barrassing to talk about the fact that sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars can be 
concealed in an appropriation bill with- 
out members of the committee knowing 
about it, much less the Members who vote 
for the funds on the Senate floor. 

I recognize the need for secrecy in 
many projects, and I believe it should 
be maintained, but the development of 
a reconnaissance plane hardly compares 
with the development of the atomic 
bomb, which was a wartime secret and 
had to be kept so. But it is embarrass- 
ing, in asking questions about an item 
which seems to be large, to have Senators 
go into a huddle and say, “This is a high- 
ly confidential item which we would rath- 
er not discuss.” I believe it is a diffi- 
cult situation to bring in a bill providing 
for combined hardware, which has been 
trimmed by the committee members, in 
which there are hidden several hundred 
million dollars. These are matters 
which perhaps require a supercommittee 
that will report to the Congress without 
giving details and say, “Yes; we are tak- 
ing care of the appropriations, and none 
of the other 95 or 98 Members of the 
Senate should know about it.” 

We are looking for a follow-on bomber. 
There is money in the bill for a follow- 
on bomber. Yet we read in the press 
that one has arrived. I do not believe 
it. It does not resemble a bomber. It 
is a reconnaissance aircraft. The fact 
that we are developing one does not re- 
quire that we give flight speed or other 
vital details. We are spending more 
than $5 billion on research and develop- 
ment in this field. 

I think the public and the Congress 
should, to the fullest degree possible, 
know that we are buying certain types of 
hardware. It could be said that “This 
is going to cost x dollars and it is too 
confidential to inform even Members of 
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Congress about it.” If that is the case I 
think we should say it in good conscience. 
But to read in the press about the devel- 
opment of this aircraft is rather difficult 
for Members of Congress who are trying 
to maintain reasonable surveillance over 
items which Congress must support in the 
interest of national security. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. As an illustration, 
I point out the endless discussion we 
have had in the past 4 years over the 
B-70 or the RS-70, most of it based on 
the statements that we did not have the 
ability to do the necessary metal fabri- 
cation or provide the necessary elec- 
tronics. All of the discussion and the 
answers given were just so much “hog- 
wash” in terms of what was going on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me state, very 
briefly, that I should be very happy to 
have any Member of the Senate take 
my position in dealing with the so- 
called black funds which are con- 
tained in the bill. It has been a source 
of tremendous worry to me. I recall 
when we first received evidence that the 
original U-2 was under development 
and under construction. I felt that I 
had a great responsibility to be one of 
three or four Senators who knew about 
that development. It caused me great 
concern. I do not believe it would have 
been well to publish the information in 
the press. After the U-2 had been used 
for several years, and had performed a 
very valuable mission for this country, 
it came to light as the result of being 
shot down over Russia. Prior to that 
time, only four or five Senators knew 
it had been constructed. 

The Senator referred to an amount in 
excess of $1 billion. That amount has 
not been spent in 1 year. It has been 
spent over a period of 5 or 6 years in the 
development of the plane. There is an 
appropriation which would have been 
considered large prior to World War II 
for so-called black money items. 

For my part, I would consider it no 
less than tragic for every member of the 
committee to know for what that appro- 
priation was. If all members of the 
Appropriations Committee were to know 
it, certainly members of the Armed 
Services Committee would be equally en- 
titled to know it. Members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, with com- 
plete justification, would feel that they 
should know all the details of it. It is 
impossible to have a large number of 
persons carrying around detailed infor- 
mation of this kind without some of the 
details being divulged to others and 
eventually to the public. 

For my part, anyone who wishes to 
have my responsibility respecting the so- 
called hidden funds is welcome to it, be- 
cause it has been a source of near de- 
pression and frustration to me for fear 
that I might say something which would 
result in a leak or a break, which in 
turn might cause some American boy 
to lose his life or some potential enemy 
of the United States to know some of our 
most vital secrets in the program for 
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protecting this country and thus to be 
warned as to the potential force which 
could be brought against it. 

I am not in favor of making it widely 
known, but if any way can be found 
whereby the Senator from Colorado or 
the Senator from Oklahoma can have 
my position and responsibility in that 
respect, either of them is welcome to it. 
It is a matter of life and death to indi- 
viduals, to American boys, as to whether 
those matters are kept secret. It has 
caused me great concern to be privy to 
these facts, because I have been afraid 
that I might utter one indiscreet word 
in my discussions. It has almost para- 
lyzed me as a conversationalist in the 
discussion of defense matters, because I 
was afraid something I might say would 
be harmful to our defense system. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If this is the way it 
must be done, I cannot think of two 
persons in whom I would rather repose 
my confidence than the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member. But I believe there should be 
ways in which information could be fur- 
nished to cure the situation of which I 
speak. 

I have one other item to speak on, 
which will take a minute or two. As to 
the cutback in the budget request this 
year, much of it was in procurement. 
The cuts in procurement funds are made 
despite the fact that the record of hear- 
ings is replete with evidence that Con- 
gress will have to step up procurement 
next year. So when we consider this 
fact in connection with Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s so-called 5-year package pro- 
gram, it is difficult to see why Congress is 
cutting procurement this year, only to 
find, as the record shows, that it will 
have to be stepped up next year. Any 
reasonable man would be led to believe 
and ask whether the budget is being cut 
this year to make a smaller budget for an 
election or to make a guaranteed sav- 
ing in the defense budget. I do not be- 
lieve we are doing the latter. We are 
making a cut in procurement which will 
be offset in additional procurement next 
year, so that we shall have gained noth- 
ing except to put off, until the year after 
elections, procurements that will have to 
be made. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator permit an observation 
at that point? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not believe 
the Senator was in the Chamber when 
the chairman of the committee and 1 
later made brief statements on the sub- 
ject, and said that the bill provides for 
$1.2 billion less than was procured last 
year. 

It is our earnest hope that this effort is 
not merely a flash in the pan and that it 
will increase again next year. The 
chairman of the committee has given me 
some figures which I believe will be of 
interest to the Senator from Colorado. 
The Army procurement program is 
$1,275 million less than the sum appro- 
priated for the current year. That is 
the result of great increases in 1962, 1963, 
and 1964. It is my recollection—and I 
believe this will be confirmed by the 
chairman of the committee—that the re- 
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placement in the Army—speaking of that 
as an example—is between $1.2 and $1.3 
billion. We ran that up in the past 3 
years to $2.5 billion in 1962, $2.5 billion 
in 1963, and $2.9 billion in 1964. In 
other words, we were appropriating for 
the Army, to bring it up to date, to 
change it over into the new ROAD divi- 
sions, and so forth, a billion or a billion 
and a half dollars or more for new mate- 
riel. That program is now in effect. 

Therefore we hope that when we go 
forward on a lesser program, it will deal 
more with replacement than with a tre- 
mendous buildup of new materiel. 

The effect of all this was felt in the 
Army particularly, because there was so 
much materiel left over from World War 
II and Korea that the Army was living 
on its inventories for a number of years, 
and those inventories became obsolete. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
To anyone who is interested in the testi- 
mony, I point out that General Wheeler 
last year, testifying on the fiscal 1964 
budget, said that procurement would 
have to be stepped up in fiscal 1965. 
But we find that in fiscal 1965 cuts have 
been made in the procurement funds, 
and the testimony again is that procure- 
ment would have to be stepped up next 
year. That is shown at pages 437, 463, 
514, and 733 of the hearings. There is 
ample testimony showing that we shall 
have to step up procurement next year, 
and that the present cutback is tempo- 
rary. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
TURKISH PARLIAMENTARY DELE- 
GATION PARTICIPATING IN THE 
FOREIGN LEADER PROGRAM OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
have in the Chamber at this time some 
visiting members of the Senate of Tur- 
key. We have entertained them at 
lunch in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee room with members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and other Senators. 
These gentlemen are in the United States 
on a month's tour of our country They 
are spending a few days in Washington. 
Then they are going to Cape Kennedy. 
Later they are going out to Missouri, 
Nebraska, and California. They are 
making quite a tour of the United States. 

We all know of the stanch friendship 
which exists between Turkey and the 
United States, and particularly how it 
was stepped up with the well-known 
Truman doctrine back in 1947. 

We know of the tremendous aid Tur- 
key gave in the Korean conflict, and we 
shall always be grateful to Turkey for its 
cooperation there. 

We know of the great strength that 
Turkey has been in NATO. Turkey is 
our friend, and we are Turkey’s friend. 
We are delighted to have these Senators, 
representing that great nation, visit with 
us today. 

I shall now introduce them, if I may. 

Senator Aksu. 

Senator Bolukbasi. 

Senator Firat. 

Senator Hazer. 

Senator Kepir. 
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Senator Mutlu. 

Senator Sukan. 

Senator Tekin. 

Senator Ulay. [Applause.] 

I cannot forgo the temptation to say 
a few words about Senator Ulay. It has 
been called to our attention that Sena- 
tor Ulay is a natural Senator; that is, 
he holds that position for life provided 
he does not join a political party. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the Senator 
from Alabama sure that he has pro- 
nounced the names of all these distin- 
guished gentlemen correctly, as if he 
had been in Turkey? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is the best Turk- 
ish that I have at my command. 

I told Senator Ulay that I thought I 
would be glad to exchange positions with 
him. Then he informed me that he is 
resigning from the position of natural 
Senator in order to form a political par- 
ty of his own. 

We are delighted to have these distin- 
guished gentlemen with us, and we wish 
for them a very fine, enjoyable, and 
profitable trip throughout the United 
States. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point a brief biographical 
sketch of each of our distinguished 
visitors. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical information was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON THE TURKISH 

PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION, PARTICIPANTS 

IN THE FOREIGN LEADER PROGRAM OF THE 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE IN WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

Cenap Aksu (pronounced Jeh-nop Ok- 
sue). Born: 1905 in Maras. Marital status: 
Married, and has five children. Knowledge 
of languages: Speaks both French and Eng- 
lish. Present position: Justice Party Sen- 
ator from Maras. Mr. Aksu is also a lawyer. 
Past positions: Career civil servant in the 
ministry of the Interior. Formerly a Pro- 
vincial Governor. 

Burhan Apaydin (pronounced Op-eye- 
din). Born: 1924 in Istanbul. Marital 
status: Bachelor. Knowledge of languages: 
Speaks French. Present position: New 
Turkey Party Deputy from Ankara. Past 
position: Served as chief defense attorney 
for former Prime Minister Adnan Menderes 
during his trial after the coup of May 27, 
1960. 

Osman Bolukbasi (pronounced Bo-luke- 
bashi). Born: 1913 in Hacibektas in central 
Turkey. Marital status: Married. Knowl- 
edge of languages: Speaks French. Present 
position: Deputy from Ankara and Presi- 
dent-General of the Nation Party. Past 
positions: Has been active in politics for 
many years. Academic training: Studied 
mathematics in a university in France. 

Ahmet Firat (pronounced Fur-ot). Born: 
1913. Knowledge of languages: Speaks no 
foreign language. Present position: Repub- 
lican Peoples Party Deputy from Malatya, 
which is in eastern Turkey. Past positions: 
Mr. Firat is a journalist and has been en- 
gaged in politics for several years. 

Mehmet Hazer (pronounced Ha-zair). 
Born: 1917 in Kars, which is in northeastern 
Turkey near the Soviet frontier. Marital 
status: Married, and has one child. Knowl- 
edge of languages: Speaks French. Present 
position: Republican Peoples Party Senator 
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from Kars. Mr. Hazer is also a lawyer. Past 
position: Has been engaged in Republican 
Peoples Party politics for several years. 

Mustafa Kepir (pronounced Kay-peer). 
Born: 1915 in Yozgat, which is in central 
Turkey. Marital status: Married and has 
three children, Knowledge of languages: 
Speaks no foreign language. Present posi- 
tion: Republican Peasants Nation Party 
Deputy from Yuzgat. Past positions: For- 
merly a career Army officer, and retired as a 
colonel. 

Ibrahim Tekin (pronounced Tay-keen). 
Marital status: Bachelor. Knowledge of 
languages: Speaks German (studied in Ger- 
many). Present position: Justice Party 
Deputy from Adana in southern Turkey. 
Member of the administrative board which 


formulates the policies of his party. Mr. 
Tekin is also a farmer and a lawyer. 
Sitki Ulay (pronounced Oo-lye). Knowl- 


edge of languages: Speaks French and 
Arabic. Present position: Mr. Ulay is a 
“natural” Senator; i.e., he holds the position 
for life provided that he does not join a 
political party. Past positions: Comman- 
dant of the Military Academy and a member 
of the Committee of National Union at the 
time of the May 27, 1960, coup. Retired 
from the Army, as a major general, in 1960. 
Served as Minister of Communications in 
1960-61. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate may take a re- 
cess, subject to the call of the Chair, so 
that Senators may meet these dis- 
tinguished visitors, 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 2 o'clock and 47 minutes p.m.) took 
a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

On the expiration of the recess (at 2 
o'clock and 49 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
reassembled and was called to order by 
the Presiding Officer (Mr. RIBICOFF in the 
chair). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 4732. An act to change the name of 
the U.S. Olympic Association to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee; and 

H.R. 8954. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize 
the transportation of house trailers and 
mobile dwellings of members of the uni- 
formed services within the continental 
United States, within Alaska, or between the 
continental United States and Alaska, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 658) authorizing and requesting 
the President to proclaim 1964 as “See 
America Year,” and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

H.R. 82. An act to amend the Merchant 


Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain vessel construction 


expenses; 
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H.R. 2262. An act for the relief of Catalina 
Properties, Inc.; and 

H.R. 10532. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10939) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE obtained the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
briefly? The Senator from Georgia sug- 
gested that there be a quorum call before 
proceeding further. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum, without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RIBICOFF in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1150, and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 21, line 24, strike 83,112,000, 000“ 
and substitute ''$3,065,000,000”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would delete $47 million and 
leave $5 million for the follow-on 
bomber. Thisis exactly the amount the 
Department of Defense requested and 
the amount the President requested. It 
is the amount, as 1 am about to indi- 
cate, that they say is all that, under the 
circumstances at this time, can be sen- 
sibly used. 

Before 1 discuss the substance of my 
amendment, I should like to make it 
clear that I think the Appropriations 
Committee, especially the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseLL] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
has done a superlative job on the bill. 
We have before us what is by far the 
largest appropriation bill that comes be- 
fore the Senate. Everything else in the 
country depends upon our defense. 
Whatever the cost, our defense must be 
adequate. 

The Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill is 3 percent under what it was 
for fiscal 1964. That amounts to a sub- 
stantial cut of $1.5 billion. It is $696 
million under the amount the President 
requested. Soitis a tight budget in that 
sense. It should be kept in mind that 
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this reduction is in addition to a reduc- 
tion made by the Secretary of Defense 
of $1.7 billion for the Army, $3.2 billion 
for the Navy, $4.3 billion for the Air 
Force, and $140 million for defense agen- 
cies, or a total reduction of $9.3 billion 
below what the defense agencies and the 
services requested. 

At the same time, we should appreci- 
ate what our budgets in the past have 
done for us and what the present budget 
will do for us. The Secretary of De- 
fense has pointed out that in the past 
3% years there has been a 150-percent 
increase in the number of nuclear wea- 
pons available in the Strategic Alert 
Force. Think of it, Mr. President; a 150- 
percent increase in 3½ years. This is 
a great increase for our most effective 
deterrent. 

There has been a 45-percent increase— 
almost half again as much—in our com- 
bat ready Army offense; a 44-percent in- 
crease in the number of tactical fighter 
squadrons; a 60-percent increase in the 
tactical nuclear forces deployed in 
Western Europe; and a 75-percent in- 
crease in airlift capability. The biggest 
improvement is for counterinsurgency 
forces, and there has been an 800-percent 
increase in this area over a year ago. 
There has been a 100-percent increase in 
ship construction and conversion. 

So while the budget for the coming 
year has been reduced, we have greatly 
improved the effectiveness of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, by far the most 
powerful Armed Forces this Nation has 
had in its history, or that any nation in 
the world has ever had. 

My amendment relates to $47 million 
that the administration did not request 
for the followon bomber. It provides 
every nickel that the Department re- 
quested for the bomber. 

The Senate has had similar experi- 
ences in connection with other appro- 
priation bills. I recall that in 1961 the 
Secretary of Defense indicated that he 
did not want an additional wing of B-52 
bombers, which would have cost $530 
million. I offered an amendment to 
strike out that item. The amendment 
was not successful. However, the Sec- 
retary of Defense did not spend that 
money. It seems to me that on the basis 
of the experience we have had since 
that time, the Secretary of Defense was 
wise not to spend the money for addi- 
tional bombers of a type that was at that 
time 10 years old and that would not be 
produced until they were ready to go 
into mothballs. That bomber rapidly 
became obsolete. It was a subsonic 
bomber. 

Subsequently there was a battle over 
the B-70 bomber. At that time the Sec- 
retary of Defense said there was no need 
to appropriate the hundreds of millions 
of dollars proposed by the House and 
Senate. Once again, the Secretary of 
Defense did not spend the money. I 
doubt whether anybody now feels that 
that money should have been spent. On 
the basis of the history of events, the ex- 
cellent judgment of the Secretary of 
Defense has been corroborated. 

The case against forcing an additional 
$47 million on defense for the followon 
bomber seems to be especially strong, 
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because it has not been discovered what 
the bomber would do, or how it would 
be used although the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee is pressing to spend it. 
We do not know the degree to which it 
could survive enemy attack. We do not 
know the degree to which it could pene- 
trate the enemy’s defense. It is true that 
we cannot get definitive answers with- 
out spending money; but with $5 million 
we could get the kind of answers to 
satisfy the Secretary of Defense, a man 
who does not take lightly his responsi- 
bility for a budget to provide the strong- 
est. defense in the world; and to date 
he has not been satisfied of the desir- 
ability of the follow-on bomber. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions gave this item serious considera- 
tion. While a majority of the members 
approved it, a discriminating minority 
of the members of the House Committee 
on Appropriations filed minority views. 
I should like to read briefly from those 
views, in which a minority of members of 
the committee indicated why they felt 
that additional money for follow-on 
bombers would be unwise. They say: 

Three stages are involved in the develop- 
ment of any new aircraft: the conceptual 
stage— 

When it is conceived— 
the definition stage, and the acquisition 


stage. The follow-on bomber is still in the 
first of these three stages— 


Or the conceptual stage. 


The follow-on bomber concept is pending 
before the Secretary of the Air Force, who 
advised the committee that he still had 
some unanswered questions about this 
concept, 

The Air Force testified that the concept 
was expected to be forwarded sometime next 
month to the Secretary of Defense. Even 
if the Defense Department approves the con- 
cept—which is by no means certain—the 
definition phase would then follow, to work 
out specific details of the new aircraft, what 
it is to do, and how it is to do it. General 
LeMay himself testified that it would take a 
year to a year and a half, once the concept 
had been approved, for the definition stage 
to be completed. 


General LeMay’s testimony would in- 
dicate that the conceptual stage is de- 
fined as a stage requiring $5 million; this 
seems to be in accordance with the best 
judgment of the members of the House 
Appropriations Committee. It seems to 
make sense to me. The testimony of 
General LeMay specified that it would 
take a year and a half after the bomber 
had been conceived or determined before 
they would be ready to proceed with the 
definition stage, which would require 
more money. All this would clearly in- 
dicate that the $5 million is adequate. 

In other words, at this stage the Air Force 
itself doesn’t yet know exactly what it wants 
for an FOB. The $5 million which the Air 
Force requested from the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee was intended to 
provide answers to just these questions as 
the FOB moves into its definition stage. 
Frankly, it is not at all clear to us just 
what the $52 million is to be spent for, and 
there is nothing in either the committee 
report or the testimony to answer this ques- 
tion. Presumably the money is to be used 
to develop and acquire long leadtime items 
in avionics and engines. But we find it 
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hard to see how funds could be wisely or 
economically spent on supporting equipment 
for an aircraft whose full configuration and 
mission have not yet been clearly defined. 

Indeed, the expenditure of funds on weap- 
ons systems which have not yet been clearly 
defined has been one of the major sources of 
waste in the Department of Defense, as such 
programs as Dyna-Soar and Typhon illus- 
trate. Having already spent 81.3 billion 
on the B-70 system in somewhat similar 
circumstances, we believe we should not risk 
a repetition of this costly experience with 
two new aircraft barely out of the conceptual 
stage. We simply cannot believe that any- 
thing useful in strengthening our Nation’s 
defense can be achieved merely because 
somebody directs the expenditure of money, 
without knowing either where or how it is 
going to be spent. In the case of the FOB, 
one searches the committee record in vain 
for any answer to these questions. 


The Secretary of Defense has been rec- 

ognized by many as one of the most 
competent Cabinet officers we have had 
in many years. He has appeared before 
the Armed Services Committee without 
the benefit of assistants, without refer- 
ring to notes, and has answered the most 
complex and probing questions for 6, 7, 
and 8 hours without relief. He under- 
stands his Department as perhaps no 
other man in history ever has. His 
heart is set on developing as strong a 
Defense Establishment as he possibly 
can. 
When this authorization was before the 
Senate, the Secretary of Defense wrote 
my colleague, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson], as follows: 

I believe the $5 million programed in the 
fiscal year 1964 budget submission presently 
before the Congress for follow-on bomber 
studies is all that is now justified and that 
funding of a new development program is 
premature at this time. 


Then he said this: 

Should the Air Force provide a satisfac- 
tory concept of operation and a convincing 
comparison of both their proposed aircraft 
with available alternatives and should the 
specific plan for development be submitted, 
which has not been done, I would be will- 
ing to consider reallocating funds for that 
purpose. 


(At this point Mr. Cannon took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
is wrong with that? The Air Force 
should come forward with a specific pro- 
posal, and say what it wishes the $47 
million for, if it has a preliminary con- 
ception of why it wishes it. If any Sen- 
ator were in the position of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, he would take that same 
position. I am asking the Senate to 
support my amendment by taking the 
same prudent and wise position as the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding to me. 

Does the Senator feel that we should 
delay another year before we begin to 
put blueprints together to find out what 
kind of design modern aeronautical 
technology can develop? Surely the 
Senator knows that the B—47, one of our 
mainline bombers, is being phased out. 
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After this year, few will be in the bomber 
fleet. The Senator knows that by 1970 
we may have no B-52's left, and very. 
few B-57's. 

The other day I asked the Secretary 
of the Air Force about the status of 
the B-52 and the progress on the fol- 
low-on bomber; and he stated to me in 
answer to my question that if the full 
amount recommended by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Defense Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee were made available now, we would 
not have a single B-52 follow-on aircraft 
in 1970. 

That would leave the United States 
without any manned piloted bombers of 
long-range strategic capability, a con- 
dition which we should avoid. 

For the life of me, I cannot see why 
the Senator would like to cut down to 
$5 million the funding for development 
of an airplane which we must have if we 
intend to rely on the piloted strategic 
bomber. We must get busy on these 
planes now. They do not grow over- 
night. A long leadtime is required, and 
much planning, research, and develop- 
ment. We are spending more than $3 
billion on research and development now 
in the Air Force; and a great deal of that 
is listed for various types of aircraft. 
Yet none of it appears to be half as im- 
portant as the follow-on bomber for the 
strategic air command mission. 

If the Senator wishes to rely solely on 
missiles in their silos, he is privileged to 
do so. If he wishes to have an alter- 
native which might avoid a missile war 
by having airpower with long-range ca- 
pacity in being he should be willing to 
risk—as all officials, in their conversa- 
tions, are willing to risk—an investment 
of some $52 million to get the blueprints 
so that eventually we can have a pro- 
totype flying. Then we can evaluate its 
efficiency and reliability. 

I believe that the Senator’s amend- 
ment is a dangerous amendment, in the 
light of the other needs we are meeting— 
for example, the $3 billion in research 
and development. If the Senator will 
turn to page 37 of the report, he will 
find much of the work we are doing is on 
airpower which we need—such as train- 
ing aircraft, such as the C-141 cargo 
plane, for which I have campaigned so 
long, and for short-range fighters, and 
for the TFX. This is about the limit 
of the aircraft procurement, and we 
shall find that research expenditures 
will be devoted practically exclusively to 
these types of planes. 

Our only hope, according to most of 
the testimony, would be to get busy now. 
It is later than we think. We must try 
to maintain a reasonable semblance of 
airpower, with long-range strategic 
bombers. They must be designed, built, 
tested, and used by the Air Force before 
we shall have the comfortable strength 
we always enjoyed in years past. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. With 95 percent of 
what the Senator has just stated, I agree. 
I agree that we should press as hard 
and constructively as we can for a 
manned bomber. I see nothing wrong 
with going ahead with that as rapidly 
as possible. The Seng tor is correct. We 
may have a gap in our Defense Estab- 
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lishment by reason of not having up-to- 
date manned bombers operating by 1970, 
but I believe that the Secretary of De- 
fense is completely correct in saying that 
he wishes to know what kind of bombers 
the Air Force wishes. He wishes a clear 
conception before he goes ahead and 
spends an additional $47 million. That 
is a reasonable position. 

I am not saying—although I believe 
a good argument can be made for this 
position—that if we appropriate more 
than $3 billion for research and develop- 
ment for the Air Force, and if the 
manned bomber in competition with mis- 
siles, or with the other weapons designed 
to do a similar job, cannot fulfill its mis- 
sion as well as other weapons then we 
should not build manned bombers. 

The argument could be made that the 
manned bomber on this basis should not 
be built, perhaps, but I am not making 
that argument. Iam saying that, before 
we build a manned bomber, we should 
have a clear conception of where the 
money is going and why. We should 
know why we are spending it. 

Mr, MONRONEY. In the job of de- 
signing a long-range bomber, no one 
holds a magic key. No one can say, “I 
am going to design a supersonic bomber 
that will do everything I desire.” 

The concept is well known as to the 
type bombers needed by the men who 
are charged with maintaining the strik- 
ing power of the Strategic Air Command. 
They need a more versatile bomber. The 
B-52 is no longer up to date, in light of 
radar-controlled defenses. Therefore, 
we must have a different type bomber. 
We must have one that can approach at 
low level under the radar screen. But 
we are not going to get it off the dime 
store shelves. We cannot walk into J. C. 
Penney’s and buy a strategic aircraft of 
long-range dimensions, I expect we 
shall have to design not one, but perhaps 
three aircraft to obtain the kind of air- 
craft that we want. That is what has 
been done in the developing of the great 
planes of the past. I expect it will have 
to be done in the future. 

I fail to see how we could have spent 
billions of dollars for the development of 
aircraft in the past, and then refuse to 
appropriate $52 million to gain 1 year, 
at least, of time within which to provide 
the Strategic Air Command with a mod- 
ern plane. The B-52 that we must rely 
on until 1970, when it will be dead and 
buried, was laid down at least 15 years 
ago. I am sure—although I do not 
know—that the Russians have a long- 
range bomber. They would be foolish if 
they did not. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Air Force does 
not know where they are going to spend 
the money. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They are not going 
to spend the money. But they must de- 
velop an airplane. They are asking for 
$52 million with which to develop an 
airplane. This may not be the one we 
want. The Senator is talking about bil- 
lions of dollars that have been spent on 
some of these space failures. I am talk- 
ing about an aircraft, one airplane of 
the long-range bomber type. The B-57 
cost $27 million in production, and we 
are going to be able to spend for this 
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development only the cost of one or two 
planes today. So I think it is time to get 
on with this. We cannot buy time. We 
have to put this aircraft on paper and 
have it analyzed. We then have to start 
a prototype development and get some- 
thing to give to the brave men who fly 
for SAC. We must put them in some- 
thing that will give them a chance to 
survive. It is the kind of mission that 
can only be accomplished with a special 
type of aircraft. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One of the reasons 
that we are able to have the kind of 
supremely powerful Air Force we have 
now, at the relatively low cost—it is rel- 
atively lower this year than last year; 
it is not as high as it might have been 
otherwise—is because the Secretary of 
Defense has insisted on a new concept, 
and a very effective concept of putting 
the Armed Forces on notice that they 
have to prove their weapons before they 
are approved. They have to show that 
their weapons will do the job. They have 
to show that one weapon is better than 
another. They must show that the mis- 
sion can be accomplished, and that it can 
be accomplished more efficiently one way 
than another. 

This revolutionary notion that the 
Secretary of Defense has is bound to 
clash under ordinary circumstances with 
the opinions held by others. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has not done what was 
done in the past. McNamara has re- 
quired proof in depth. The result is that 
we have a far more powerful Air Force 
than we have ever had. 

The Secretary is not taking a position 
against the plane that will cost billions 
of dollars before it is developed. But he 
is saying that before we make a com- 
mitment that will eventually result in 
spending literally billions of dollars on 
this particular plane, we want to know 
why and for what we are spending the 
money. 

I submit that no businessman or ad- 
ministrator would spend money under 
any such circumstances unless he knew 
exactly why he was spending the money 
and where it was going. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I respectfully say to my colleague 
from Wisconsin, who is a member of the 
Appropriations Committee—and I have 
been on that committee now for a num- 
ber of years—that in 99 percent of the 
cases that come before us, on the ques- 
tion of research and development, 
whether we should go forward in this or 
in that, the military have agreed in the 
end with the civilian who is in charge. 

We have had several instances where 
the military and the civilian in charge 
do not agree. And in the development of 
missiles versus airplanes, General LeMay 
and Secretary McNamara have not 
agreed. General LeMay has testified 
very frankly that he believes we should 
go forward with the manned aircraft 
and not rely more on the missiles. The 
Secretary of Defense on the other hand 
said that the missiles are developed and 
we do not need any manned strategic 
bomber. 
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As I say, I have been on the committee 
for a number of years. In cases in which 
we as Members of Congress, are charged 
with the responsibility to appropriate 
money, I would rather in an instance 
where there is a difference of opinion 
between two experts—one a civilian, and 
one a military leader, the head of the 
Air Force—put the money in, and then 
leave it to them to argue out as 
to whether the money should be spent or 
not be spent, rather than to take the 
responsibility, as a man charged with the 
appropriating power, to say that one 
man is right. 

We have neither the knowledge nor 
the ability to get the knowledge that they 
have. In instances where there are dif- 
ferences of opinion, I have always acted 
on the principle that we ought to appro- 
priate the money. Then, if they do not 
want to spend it, that is their responsi- 
bility. But we have to carry out our 
responsibility. That was true with Pres- 
ident Truman and the B-26 bomber. 
That was true with President Eisenhow- 
er and the Marines. It is equally true 
now with Mr. McNamara and General 
LeMay. I would rather as a layman, 
uninformed on the technicalities, mere- 
ly give them the money, than decide 
whether it should or should not be used. 

That is quite different from O. & M., 
the operation of a camp, the payment 
of personnel, the purchase of food, or the 
upkeep of any of the Navy, ships, and so 
on. In an instance like that, we can 
have a distinct knowledge. We would 
then have some idea of what we can 
do. In the development of a supersonic 
bomber, as to whether it is wise or not, 
or the Minuteman missile, or the super- 
sonic bomber, I am not an expert. I do 
not believe even the Senator from Geor- 
gia—who has had more experience on 
this than anyone else—is expert. 

Therefore, let us give them the money. 
If they do not want to spend it, we have 
done our job in the appropriation of the 
funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. I would like 
to point out that the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation requests have been 
reduced for the coming budget from 
what the armed services asked the Sec- 
retary to approve. The amount of the 
cut in the case of the Army was $1.7 
billion. In the case of the Navy, it was 
$3.2 billion. In the case of the Air Force 
it was $4.3 billion. The Appropriation 
Committee sided with the civilian heads 
and against the military in all these 
cases. The committee has also taken the 
position that the Navy, the Department 
of Defense, and the President are wrong 
in asking millions of dollars for the roll- 
on, roll-off ship. I think this was a cor- 
rect, courageous, and sensible decision. 
Saying no to military experts is not easy. 
But this is our responsibility. We were 
elected. They were not. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
an appealing point, But I think that we 
have as President today a man, who, if 
he is competent in any field—and I think 
he is competent in all fields—is certainly 
competent in the field of defense. He 
served in the House and in the Senate. 
He was a star member of the Committee 
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on Armed Services. He was chairman of 
the Preparedness Subcommittee. If we 
have ever had a capable Secretary of De- 
fense, Robert McNamara is the man. 

When we have a clash between the 
head of the Air Force, who has an ob- 
vious ax to grind, because he wants 
more for his Air Force, and the Secretary 
of Defense, I believe the Senate should 
place its trust in the President of the 
United States and in the Secretary of 
Defense. I yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I may say 
that I am somewhat disturbed by the 
position that has been taken by my good 
friend from Massachusetts in his col- 
loquy with the Senator from Wisconsin. 
His position seems to be that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is not compe- 
tent to pass on a dispute between the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Chief of the 
Air Force, as to whether a particular 
bomber should or should not be built. 

I am sure that the Senator from Wis- 
cousin knows that the Preamble of the 
Constitution calls for the Congress to 
provide for the common defense. Article 
I, section 8, of the Constitution author- 
izes the Congress to raise and support 
armies and to provide and maintain a 
navy. The progress of time has resulted, 
I believe, in an extension of the Consti- 
tution, so that the Congress generally is 
believed to have the power to raise and 
support an air force. That is a con- 
gressional power. 

I wonder if the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin does not agree with me that that 
provision requires some responsibility on 
the part of the Senate—primary respon- 
sibility on the part of the Appropriations 
Committee, of which the Senator from 
Wisconsin is a new and valuable mem- 
ber—to come to a decision as to whether 
this particular bomber should or should 
not be built. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is absolutely correct on 
two scores: 

First, he is correct on the constitu- 
tional score, which I believe is an ex- 
cellent point that frankly had not oc- 
curred to me. I think that is very clear. 

Second, he is also correct on the basic 
and important civilian control of our 
Armed Forces. After all, if that is to 
mean anything, it means that the Con- 
gress shall make the decision itself in 
conjunction with the President and the 
civilian appointed—the Secretary of De- 
fense—and not delegate that responsi- 
bility to the Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
although there is great confidence in 
them, and their judgment should be 
given very great weight. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not clear that the 
President of the United States is also 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, and that his views as to the ap- 
propriations necessary to raise and sup- 
port armies, navies, and air forces should 
be entitled to the greatest possible con- 
sideration and respect by the legislature, 
which controls the purse strings, and 
which, in my opinion, has a clear respon- 
sibility not to appropriate one cent 
of money for any purpose, whether it is 
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defense or anything else, which is not 
clearly in the national interest? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand, in this 
particular situation the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces was repre- 
sented before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee by the Secretary of Defense as his 
deputy in seeking appropriations for the 
armed services for the coming fiscal 
year. Is that not correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. I 
believe that anyone who has observed 
Secretary McNamara and President 
Johnson knows that President Johnson 
has the greatest admiration for and faith 
in the ability and judgment of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. While the Secretary 
is highly competent and intelligent, the 
President undoubtedly disagrees with 
him on some things. But in cases in 
which the Secretary of Defense speaks 
for the administration, as he did in the 
present case, it seems to me that there 
is a great deal of solid, impressive 
competence involved. 

Mr. CLARK. It is revealing no secret, 
I am sure, for me to say that the Presi- 
dent of the United States told me per- 
sonally less than a month ago that he 
considered Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara one of the ablest men who had 
ever served in Government service dur- 
ing his lifetime. That is a judgment 
with which I am in accord. I wonder if 
the Senator from Wisconsin would also 
agree. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. My 
experience has been far briefer than 
that of President Johnson, but I agree 
with that statement. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand the 
hierarchy in the Defense Department 
under existing legislation, in the last 
analysis, the Secretary of Defense speaks 
not only for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but 
also for the chiefs of the three subordi- 
nate services—the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. Is that not correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not also true that 
the Secretary of Defense did not request 
the Congress to appropriate money for 
this particular follow-on bomber? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In a letter to my 
colleague [Mr. Netson] the Secretary 
specifically indicated that he wanted $5 
million and not $52 million; he did not 
want the $47 million. He not only did 
not request it, but also he indicated that 
it was clearly an unnecessary and un- 
wise appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK. Is there any indication 
in the testimony as to the position taken 
with respect to the expenditure by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of $52 billion for a 
follow-on bomber? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that they have not taken a 
position. I have checked that point 
with the staff of the Appropriations 
Committee and I am told that there is no 
evidence available to the committee that 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff took a position on the question. Of 
course, it is outside their direct field of 
jurisdiction, 

Mr, CLARK. Am I correct in my con- 
clusion that the basis for the appropria- 
tion recommended by the Appropria- 
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tions Committee for the bomber is cer- 
tain testimony given by Gen. Curtis Le- 
May—General LeMay being one of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and also the com- 
manding general of the U.S. Air Force— 
before the committee, which testimony 
was in conflict with that of his superior, 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. In effect, the Appropria- 
tions Committee is now recommending 
to the Senate an appropriation opposed 
by the Secretary of Defense, who we 
have reason to believe, is supported by 
the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, and recommended by a subordi- 
nate military officer in the Defense De- 
partment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I had the great pleasure 
of serving with General LeMay in the 
recent war in the China-Burma theater, 
when General LeMay came over there in 
command of the first group of B-29's, 
which were later so successful in bring- 
ing the war against Japan to an earlier 
determination than otherwise would 
have been the case. General LeMay 
brought his squadron over to give it a 
workout over the hump. He wished to 
give it operational experience in dropping 
bombs from India on China. As a re- 
sult of the fine work which he did as com- 
manding general, the B-29's, which he 
later took to the Marianas, did an ex- 
traordinarily effective and able job. I 
have the highest regard for General Le- 
May, who I believe is not only a great 
Air Force General, but also an outstand- 
ing hero among the really great Ameri- 
can military leaders of our generation, 
if not of all time. But it seems to me— 
and I wonder if the Senator from Wis- 
consin agrees with me—that when it 
comes to a question of whether the Sen- 
ate will take the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, who we believe is sup- 
ported by the Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces and the President of 
the United States, or whether it will take 
the recommendation of an Air Force 
general, no matter how able or how ex- 
perienced, a very heavy burden of proof 
rests upon the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to persuade the Senate that the 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
were wrong, and that the commanding 
general of the Air Force and the Appro- 
priations Committee are right. 

It does not seem to me—and I wonder 
whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
agrees with me—that they carry the 
burden of proof which is necessarily on 
them when they say, “We do not know. 
We cannot tell. Perhaps the Secretary 
of Defense is right. Maybe the Presi- 
dent of the United States is right. 
Maybe General LeMay is right. We are 
not prepared to take that responsibility. 
So in order to play it safe, we recom- 
mend to the Senate an appropriation 
which the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Defense do not 
want and, which they probably will not 
spend, but, because we do not want to 
be in a position in which we take the 
slightest unnecessary risk with respect 
to not appropriating money for some- 
thing such as the follow-on bomber, 
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which a man for whose judgment we have 
a high regard, General LeMay, deems 
necessary.” Is that about the case? I 
can understand their point of view and 
to some extent I sympathize with them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think that puts 
the case extremely well. I am grateful 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. At the risk of unduly 
detaining the Senator and the Senate a 
little further, I would make the follow- 
ing statement: I have been deeply con- 
cerned for several years about the fact 
that discussion on the floor of the Sen- 
ate of these vast sums for appropriations 
for our Defense Establishment, has been 
practically nonexistent. As I recall— 
and my Memory may be at fault—the 
defense appropriation budget last year 
was pretty close to $50 billion. Was 
it not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. I 
think it was $48.223 billion. 

Mr. CLARK. And with other ancil- 
lary expenditures for our Defense Es- 
tablishment, it ran up to or in excess 
of $50 billion. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; $55 billion or 
more. 

Mr. CLARK. My recollection is that 
the Senate took about 2 hours on the bill 
last year. This is my eighth year in 
the Senate. I can recall no full-dress 
debate on the defense appropriations 
which brought out, for the benefit of 
the country and for the defense of the 
country and for the Senate and the 
House, the problems which are confront- 
ing the Defense Department, the Ap- 
propriations Committees, and Congress 
in authorizing this amount of money. 

I commend the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for his courage, because it takes cour- 
age to stand up and buck the defense 
budget, not only on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, but over the country, in raising this 
kind of question and calling for dis- 
cussion. 

Even though it might seem repetitious, 
I wonder if the Senator will spell out for 
me the argument against spending this 
money. As I understand it, very brief- 
ly—and the Senator will correct me if I 
am wrong—I am no expert. The Senator 
from Wisconsin has had an opportunity 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to deal with this matter in greater 
depth. There is a school of strategic 
thinking to the effect that the manned 
bomber is obsolete, with the coming of 
nuclear warheads, and with the develop- 
ment of defense against manned bomb- 
ers; to be sure, no antimissile missile but, 
nevertheless, a strong defense against 
manned bombers. That school of 
thought believes we should put our faith 
in missiles—intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, intermediate range ballistic 
missiles, Polaris missiles, and the like— 
and that we should spend money in that 
area until and unless we get a substantial 
overkill, which many persons and many 
Members of this body believe we have. 
They believe it is far better to spend the 
money in that effort than in an effort to 
develop another supersonic manned 
bomber which might be compared with 
the controversy of some years ago when 
the Navy was insisting on battleship af- 
ter battleship after battleship, and Con- 
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gress was giving them to the Navy, and 
then it became clear that battleships 
were as obsolete as a dodo bird. It was 
cleared through the best strategic think- 
ing in the country. Congress finally got 
through appropriating for battleships. 

I wonder if the Senator will spell out 
for me whether there is anything in that 
argument. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no ques- 
tion that a controversy has been in prog- 
ress. However, this particular amend- 
ment does not rely on the argument of 
those who say the manned bomber is 
obsolete. I am not making that argu- 
ment. I do not believe the Secretary of 
Defense is making that argument. I 
do not believe the President of the United 
States is making that argument. What 
we do say is that if we are to appropri- 
ate a downpayment of $52 million in- 
stead of $5 million for what ultimately 
will cost billions of dollars for a weapon, 
Congress ought to know, before it appro- 
priates the million-dollar downpayment 
that will assure later larger payments, 
just what we are buying. We ought to 
know what function it will perform. 
There ought to be at least minimal tests 
and a conception of what it is expected 
the bomber will do. The questions are 
asked. There are no answers. 

Mr. CLARK. What does the record 
show in answer to the questions? In 
particular, what did the able Air Force 
general, General LeMay, say when these 
questions were propounded—or were 
they propounded? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That 
was—— 

Mr.CLARK. Classified? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It was classified in 
part. 

Mr. CLARK. But the Senator has ac- 
cess to it. I do not want him to reveal 
classified information. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin could not reveal classified in- 
formation, because he has no knowledge 
of what was said. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is not on the subcommittee so 
he did not sit in the secret hearings. I 
am glad I did not, because I can discuss 
this matter freely on that basis. 

The argument that is made is that this 
appropriation will put pressure on the 
Defense Department to move more rap- 
idly, to go ahead and take some risks, 
to develop a little faster than might seem 
wise to do. Neither the committee nor 
the Air Force came forth with answers 
to the crucial questions that were asked, 
as to how the proposed bomber would be 
used, the degree to which it could survive 
enemy attack, penetrate defense, and fit 
in with other weapons.. Those questions 
were not answered. 

A few minutes ago I said the Appro- 
priations Committee had no word on 
the position of the other Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on this bomber. This is true. But 
we do have another record. 

My colleague [Mr. NELSON] not only 
wrote to the Secretary of Defense, but to 
the then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Gen. Maxwell Taylor. Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, a military expert, as the 
Senator knows, had this to say: 

I am replying to your letter of February 
21, in which you present several questions 
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regarding the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concerning study and de- 
velopment of an advanced strategic manned 
system. 

Since Secretary McNamara is responding 
to these same questions, among others, I re- 
fer you to his reply, which I read and in 
which I concur. 


I have read that reply. It is very clear 
that the Secretary of Defense was flatly 
opposed to any more than $5 million, and 
so was the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. CLARK. Perhaps the Senator 
from Wisconsin might want to modify 
his prior answer to the question I asked, 
to the effect that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were neutral in this regard, because the 
Chairman appears to concur with Secre- 
tary McNamara. As we all know, Gen- 
eral Taylor, before he became Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, served in an 
advisory capacity to the President of the 
United States on all military matters, 
and of course, to some extent he con- 
tinued to do so until he became Ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam. 

I am reluctant indeed to put myself on 
record in opposition, first, to what Gen- 
eral LeMay thinks is desirable; and, sec- 
ond, to the recommendations of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which consists 
of some of the ablest Members of this 
body. I am rather reluctantly com- 
pelled, in this regard, not to sustain an 
item which is before the constitutional 
body which controls the public purse 
strings when it is asked to appropriate 
money for the development of a bomber 
which the highest levels of military au- 
thority say is not necessary. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. His comments 
and questions have been very useful. 

Mr. President, I offer this amendment 
because I feel there should be a clear-cut 
record made on the floor of the Senate 
before we appropriate $47 million, which 
the President does not want, which the 
Secretary of Defense says we should not 
appropriate, which the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff says we should not 
appropriate, which represents not only 
an appropriation of millions of dollars, 
but also a downpayment on billions of 
dollars. 

I ask for action on my amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
has said, this subject was discussed on 
the floor of the Senate when the au- 
thorization bill was pending. The Sen- 
ate supported the provision in the 
authorization bill to proceed with the 
follow-on bomber. I am well aware of 
the fact that the Secretary of Defense 
has not favored the authorization or the 
appropriation. He did ask for $5 mil- 
lion, which shows that he recognizes 
how important—at long last, I may say— 
it is to have a follow-on bomber to 
succeed the B-52 and B-58. : 

I have the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for Secretary McNamara. I 
simply do not agree with him in this 
instance. 

I do not believe we should put all our 
strategic striking power into missiles, 
and eliminate the manned bomber. That 
is how we are proceeding today. 
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Practically all of the B-47’s will be 
phased out by the end of the year. The 
B-52's are deteriorating at a rapid rate. 
They have been used for purposes for 
which they were never intended. They 
have been kept on the alert and kept in 
the air for thousands of hours. This was 
never expected of them, or of any air- 
plane, except in time of war. That has 
been true in the period of stress which 
we experienced at the time of the Berlin 
crisis and the Cuban crisis and, indeed, 
today. We are still maintaining an alert 
of our bomber command. Not only that, 
but additionally they have been used 
for low-level fiying, for which they were 
never designed or intended. This has 
brought about metal fatigue and the loss 
of a number of planes. If we believe 
in having a mix of missiles and bombers 
in our strategic retaliatory force, we must 
proceed now with the development of a 
manned bomber. I do not believe in put- 
ting all our eggs in one basket. I be- 
lieve we should have an ample number 
of missiles, as perfect as our geniuses can 
create, and likewise that we should have 
an adequate number of manned bombers. 

I am fully aware of the fact that it is 
altogether likely that this money will 
not be expended, but it will be available. 
Congress will have discharged its consti- 
tutional responsibility of providing for 
the common defense by making its own 
decision in this matter if we appropriate 
these funds. 

I do not agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin that we were 
better off by not having the wing of 
B-52's which was authorized and which 
we did not procure. I believe we should 
have bought them. In 1970 the young- 
est of the B-52' will be 12 years old. 
Some of them will be 21 years old. I 
cannot afford to place the destiny of 
this great country of ours on reliance 
upon any instrument that much out of 
date. We should have a modern follow- 
on bomber. 

The evidence shows that the design of 
this plane, in its initial configuration, 
has been completed. All has been done 
that can be done to implement it. 

The Secretary of Defense himself has 
requested $5 million for that purpose. I 
have taken the view that not only should 
we have a mixed force of manned bomb- 
ers and missiles to assure our safety in 
today’s troubled world, but that it is es- 
sential to maintain the prestige of the 
United States by maintaining its su- 
periority in the field of bombers. 

We can talk to our friends through- 
out the world until we are blue in the 
face about the number of Minutemen 
missiles which we have buried in silos 
in South Dakota, Montana, and other 
places. Generally speaking, it does not 
make any impression on them. But 
when we fly a new, modern, gleaming 
manned bomber onto their airfields to 
pay them a visit, and they can see the 
airplane and can compare it with the 
Russian bomber which has been there, 
and see that we are maintaining our 
superiority in this field, the psychologi- 
cal effect is much greater in our favor 
than the benefit to be derived from say- 
ing this very minute sum of money. 
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I hope the Senate will approve the ap- 
propriation. I hope the Secretary of 
Defense will finally agree that we should 
have a mix in our strategic defense sys- 
tem, that we should have both the best 
intercontinental missile that it is pos- 
sible to have and also maintain our 
preeminence in the field of manned 
bombers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. In- 
OUYE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk, and I 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 44 between lines 5 and 6, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Src. 542. (a) Each appropriation made by 
this Act is hereby reduced by 4 per centum. 

“(b) In order to provide for the most ef- 
fective use of appropriations reduced by this 
section, the head of each department for 
which said appropriations are made is here- 
by authorized to make adjustments and 
transfers between such appropriations with- 
in his department; but no such appropria- 
tion shall be increased under authority of 
this section to an amount in excess of the 
amount of such appropriation prior to its 
reduction pursuant to this section.” 

On page 44, line 6, strike out “Sec. 542.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 543.” 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
you for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish to preface my remarks with a trib- 
ute to the Senator from Georgia and his 
committee. All of us who are concerned 
about the security of the country are 
deeply indebted to the Senator from 
Georgia for his long years of dedicated 
service to the Nation. 

One of the first things I learned as a 
new Member of the Senate last year was 
that no Member of this body is held in 
any higher regard than the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUsseLL]. I know that a large part of 
that respect is based on the knowledge 
that he always speaks from convictions 
and from his own best judgment. I be- 
lieve he respects the right of other Mem- 
bers of the Senate to speak their own 
convictions, even though he may disagree 
with their conclusions. o 

It is in that spirit that 1 proceed to- 
day in offering the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his very kind statement. Of course, 
he realizes that he has every right to 
state any view he may wish to state on 
any subject, and that I respect his right 
to do so, even though at times I may not 
agree with his judgment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution empowers Con- 
gress to “provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United 
States.” Indeed, in the preamble the 
phrases “provide for the common de- 
fense” and “promote the general wel- 
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fare” are listed among the fundamental 
purposes of the Constitution. 

These two broad purposes have always 
been central objectives of American 
government. It falls largely upon the 
Congress to determine what relative 
portion of our Federal revenues should 
be allocated to each purpose. 

There have been times in our history 
when perhaps we have failed to provide 
adequately either for national defense 
or the public welfare. There have also 
been times when we provided generously 
for one broad public purpose and ne- 
glected the other. 

For example, during the 1930’s the 
Federal Government responded rather 
creditably to the need for positive do- 
mestic welfare programs designed to 
ameliorate the effects of the most serious 
economic depression in our history. But 
during the same decade we largely ig- 
nored the military and the political 
threat of Nazi Germany and the Axis 
Powers. Pacifism and isolationism were 
stronger than our concern with military 
preparedness and national security. 

Thousands of American youth, inelud- 
ing my own closest boyhood friends, paid 
with their lives at Pearl Harbor and else- 
where for our failure to gage properly 
the threat posed by the Fascist dictators. 

The bitter memory of that miscalcula- 
tion of the 1930’s has been at the base of 
much of our determination of the past 
two decades to maintain a superior mili- 
tary force. It explains in part why we 
have devoted unprecedented sums to 
armaments while holding down the rela- 
tive portion of our resources devoted to 
welfare purposes. 

Whereas in the 1930's we were allo- 
cating more than a third of the Federal 
budget to such welfare purposes as public 
works, health and education, we are to- 
day devoting only 7 percent of the budget 
to such programs, including the entire 
range of activities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Department of Labor. But in contrast 
to the meager, and I think, inadequate, 
arms expenditures of the 1930’s, we are 
now devoting half of the Federal budget 
directly to the Department of Defense. 
Indeed, the $47 billion arms appropria- 
tion bill now pending before us would 
have financed the entire cost of the U.S. 
Government for the combined years from 
1933 to 1940. 

As the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] put it recently: 

Big government on the Potomac is chiefly 


the product of the warfare state; not of the 
welfare state. 


Whereas in the 1930’s we neglected 
our military defense while concentrating 
on domestic needs, in the 1960’s we seem 
prone to lavish fantastic sums on the 
military while neglecting other urgent 
public responsibilities. 

We have not hesitated to give quick 
congressional approval, both on the floor 
of the House and the floor of the Senate, 
to defense budgets of $50 billion an- 
nually. Indeed, the Congress has fre- 
quently forced the administration to ac- 
cept additional military expenditures 
and weapons systems not recommended 
by our defense planners. 
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We have just seen an example of that 
in the way the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] was 
rejected. The Senate has again voted 
funds for the development of a new 
bomber, a bomber which neither the 
Secretary of Defense nor the President 
has requested. Our national security 
antennas have been so keenly attuned to 
any possible threat that there has always 
seemed to be some crisis which led the 
Congress to ratify readily each new arms 
budget, no matter what the size. 


Yet, for various reasons we have re- 


peatedly resisted approval of the kind 
of broad Federal assistance for educa- 
tion, for example, which the late Sena- 
tor Taft was urging 15 years ago. Like- 
wise, expenditures for youth conserva- 
tion, water and land resources, voca- 
tional training, mass transit systems, 
and health care for the aged are vigor- 
ously debated, resisted, or scaled down 
to avoid additional burdens on the 
budget. 

One measure of our conventional wis- 
dom is that a political personality can 
pass as a conservative while voting $50 
billion for armaments while resisting a 
small fraction of that amount for the 
education and training of our children 
or the medical care of our older citizens. 

Those who wage the cold war with the 
greatest zeal, when it comes to endorsing 
expenditures, are in some cases side- 
stepping or opposing the much more 
modest war on poverty. Indeed, it is 
only in recent months, thanks in con- 
siderable part to President Johnson, that 
many of us became aware of the im- 
poverished around us, or at least in the 
back alley or back streets. And it is 
doubtful if we truly appreciate the weak- 
ening impact on our national strength 
posed by domestic poverty. 

We are quick to react to each move 
which Fidel Castro makes or to any 
other foreign crisis no matter how re- 
mote or minute it might be. 

But we are surprised when the neglect- 
ed evils of Harlem's ghetto erupt into the 
violence that is taking place today. In- 
credibly bad housing, poor schools, few 
jobs, little recreation, or beauty, or joy— 
these are the earmarks of a sizable sec- 
tion of the greatest city of the Western 
World, and a disgrace in the eyes of us 
who believe in the promise of a better 
America. And we have largely over- 
looked them just as we have overlooked 
or postponed action on many urgent pub- 
lic problems elsewhere in the Nation. 

Speaking at the University of Michi- 
gan on the demands of “the great so- 
ciety” President Johnson has recently 
reminded us that population growth com- 
bined with the deterioration of our great 
metropolitan downtown centers will re- 
quire us virtually to rebuild our cities 
in the next 40 years. 

Beyond that gigantic task there are 
today an estimated 10 million American 
homes without electricity or running 
water or indoor toilet facilities. We 
need over 600,000 more classrooms by 
1969 and at least 135,000 more teachers. 
A billion dollars is needed to rehabilitate 
our existing hospital facilities, to say 
nothing of expanded facilities. Acute 
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shortages of staff exist in many of our 
medical and mental health centers. 

If we are to avoid a major water short- 
age by 1980, we must concentrate billions 
of dollars on the conservation, develop- 
ment, and desalinization of water, plus 
vigorous antipollution efforts. 

Our forest reserves, our agricultural 
land, our outdoor recreational re- 
sources—all of these are in danger of 
costly depletion in the absence of ade- 
1 supported public and private ef- 

orts. 

The mounting crisis in urban trans- 
portation plus challenging opportunities 
in such fields as oceanography and 
weather modification invite serious na- 
tional attention. 

Mr. President (Mr. Inouye in the 
chair), this is only a quick and partial 
listing of unmet needs of our society 
which for various reasons we have post- 
poned. 

It is my growing conviction that our 
preoccupation with the cold war and our 
concentration on massive arms spending 
have been largely responsible for many 
of our neglected domestic problems. 

As Senator FULBRIGHT recently put it 
in a magnificient lecture at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina: 

In the past generation, the emphasis of 
our public policy has been heavily weighted 
on measures for the common defense to the 
considerable neglect of programs for promot- 
ing the liberty and welfare of our people. 
We have had to turn away from our 
hopes in order to concentrate on our fears, 
and the result has been accumulating ne- 
glect of those things which bring happiness 
and beauty and fulfillment into our lives. 


This situation would be justified if one 
assumes that all of the billions now go- 
ing to arms production are needed for 
our military defense. 

I believe that everyone in the Senate 
and in the country is willing to sacrifice 
some of “the good things of life” if that 
is necessary to insure our security. 

But I have been convinced for some 
time that we are allocating more money 
to armaments than is necessary to meet 
any likely military need. Furthermore, 
I think we are weakening both our society 
and our leadership in the world by lav- 
ishing too high a percentage of our taxes, 
our resources, and our talents on an al- 
ready overstocked arsenal. 

In remarks to the Senate on August 2 
of last year, I asked whether the time 
had not then come for us to apply a 
more critical analysis to the enormous 
expenditures going into arms production. 
It was my view then as it is now that 
we detract rather than add to American 
security when we accumulate more and 
more explosive power in a nuclear ar- 
senal that is already capable of destroy- 
ing the world several times over. Why 
does anyone think that we need to kill 
off the potential enemy more than once? 
What is the rationale for “overkill” ca- 
pacity to the nth degree? 

When my own probing could produce 
no satisfactory answer to those questions 
a year ago, I offered an amendment to 
reduce the procurement, research and 
development aspects of the military bill 
by 10 percent. That effort won the sup- 
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port of only three other Senators—Sen- 
ators RANDOLPH, Morse, and NELSON— 
two of whom had to be out of the city 
when we voted on it. We got only two 
votes on that amendment, but I am more 
certain now than I was then that it was 
a justified and a prudent effort. 

Since then, the administration has 
made some reductions in defense produc- 
tion and has submitted a budget a bil- 
lion dollars below that of fiscal 1964. I 
applaud these steps just as I applaud 
Senator Russet. and his committee, and 
Congressman VINSON and his colleagues, 
for their efforts to hold the line against 
unnecessary spending. 

As the Senator from Georgia said so 
well, even though money may be wisely 
appropriated, that is no guarantee it will 
be wisely spent. We all have a respon- 
sibility to look very carefully at these 
important expenditures of public funds. 

But I am fully persuaded that an addi- 
tional modest reduction in this pending 
$46.7 billion military bill is in the na- 
tional ‘interest. I have drafted an 
amendment to accomplish an across-the- 
board 4-percent reduction with the 
understanding that this reduction be 
carried out by the Secretary of Defense in 
the most feasible and desirable manner. 

This still leaves us, even if the amend- 
ment is agreed to, with $45 billion for 
military spending in this current fiscal 
year. I believe that we can justify this 
modest reduction of that sum on several 
grounds. 

Mr. President, let us consider whether 
our present military posture will safety 
permit this 4 percent reduction, $1.8 bil- 
lion, in defense spending. I believe sin- 
cerely that it will. 

Speaking to the Coast Guard Academy 
at New London, Conn., recently, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

We have now more than 1,000 fully armed 
ICBM and Polaris missiles ready for retalia- 
tion. The Soviet Union has far fewer, and 
none ready to launch beneath the seas. 

We have more than 1,000 strategic bombers, 
many of which are equipped with air-to- 
surface and decoy missiles to help them reach 
almost any target. The Soviet Union, we 
estimate, could, with difficulty, send less than 
one-third of this number over targets in the 
United States. 

Against such force, the combined destruc- 
tive power of every battle ever fought by man 
is like a firecracker thrown against the sun. 


More specifically, as of this moment— 
I believe that these figures will corre- 
spond with figures cited by the Senator 
from Georgia a while ago, although they 
are, at best, estimates—our strategic nu- 
clear force comprises more than 600 
Minuteman missiles in hardened silos, 
each surmounted by a nuclear warhead 
50 times more powerful than the atomic 
bomb that: destroyed the city of Hiro- 
shima; 22 Polaris submarines at sea, 
each equipped with 16 nuclear-tipped 
missiles—a total of 352 missiles, each 50 
times as powerful as the Hiroshima 
bomb; 108 Titan missiles in hardened 
sites, each several times as powerful as 
the Minuteman and Polaris missiles; 
1,100 strategic bombers—B-52's B-58's 
B-47's, each of these planes carrying nu- 
clear weapons more than a thousand 
times as the Hiroshima bomb. This 
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enumeration leaves out the scores of so- 
called tactical nuclear weapons, many 
of which are as powerful as the Hiro- 
shima bomb, nor does it includes the nu- 
clear bombs carried by our carrier based 
planes—planes that are at almost any 
given moment within striking distance 
of targets in the Soviet Union and that 
carry bombs similar in power to the 
bombs carried by the Strategic Air 
Command. 

Let us compare this with the estimated 
strength of the other great nuclear pow- 
ers of the Soviet Union. 

Against this fearsome arsenal the sec- 
ond largest power in the world—the So- 
viet Union—can muster no more than 
280 bombers, probably less than 200 mis- 
siles capable of reaching the United 
States, which, though more powerful 
than our missiles, are considerably less 
accurate, and perhaps a few score sub- 
marine launched missiles, which, in con- 
trast to our Polaris, cannot be launched 
from under the sea. This is by no means 
an insignificant force. 

It is probably capable of destroying 
much of the United States, but it is a far 
ery from the magnitude of the American 
force. 

If no money were to be appropriated 
for defense this year, the following addi- 
tions to our strategic forces, funded in 
previous years and now in production, 
would still join our existing force within 
the next 2 years: 350 more Minuteman 
missiles, for a total of 950; 19 more Po- 
laris submarines, for a total of 41 sub- 
marines carrying 656 missiles. 

In spite of this overwhelming nuclear 
superiority already achieved by our mili- 
tary forces, the bill before us contains 
$2% billion that can be identified for 
additional nuclear retaliatory forces. 
What contribution do these additional 
billions of dollars in nuclear spending 
make to our security? With a present 
capacity to place 10 tons of dynamite at 
the temple of every single human being 
in the world, why do we need additional 
billions of dollars in killing power? If 
a potential enemy is not deterred by a 
nuclear force capable of obliterating the 
world, is there any reason to think that 
he can be deterred at all? 

There is a further reason for a modest 
reduction in arms spending, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the importance of curtailing need- 
less waste in our defense program. Sec- 
retary McNamara and the committees of 

“Congress have made considerable prog- 
ress in reducing military waste, but the 
reports of the General Accounting Office 
leave no doubt that this is a continuing 
problem. 

We have, for example, appropriated 
funds in recent years of $1.5 billion to 
build the RS-70 bomber—an ill-advised 
project which the Air Force will never 
use. This costly fiasco has wasted more 
money than we have just authorized for 
the President's nationwide war on pov- 
erty for this year. > 

The reports issued by the Government 
Accounting Office for the 1-year period 
ending May 1 of this year—a report re- 
quested by Mr. NeLsoN—indicate an- 
other half a billion dollars of waste in 
other poorly conceived projects. 
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Typical of the items of waste in the 

GAO reportis the following: 
WASTE AND MISMANAGEMENT 

The Navy spent more than $445.4 million 
over a 10-year period and did not receive 
a single serviceable P-6-M seaplane. Quan- 
tity production of 24 operational aircraft 
were ordered before a reasonably satisfactory 
seaplane had been developed, and it was 
known that there were serious unsolved 
problems with the prototype aircraft. This 
resulted in the expenditure of $209.2 million 
which might have been saved if these con- 
tracts had not been awarded. Also, signifi- 
cant cost increases were incurred by the 
Navy because of design and engineering errors 
committed by the contractor as well as a 
failure by contractor to adhere to the Navy’s 
aircraft testing procedures. 


In another instance in this same re- 
port, $300 million was reported as wasted 
in a missile project, after it was known 
to have little or no operational value be- 
cause of serious guidance defects. 

Scores of lesser cases of waste uncovered 
by GAO included such items as the loss of 
$68,000 incurred because the Army and the 
Marine Corps were unable to agree on 
whether the trousers of their summer uni- 


forms should have flaps on the hip pocket or 
not. 


In yesterday’s Washington Post there 
was an article on the front page which 
was entitled “Parking Lot for Air Force 
Swimming Pool as ‘Essential for Defense’ 
Irks GAO.” 

There is a parking lot beside the officers’ 
swimming pool at Andrews Air Force Base 
that is officially classified “essential and ur- 


gently required in the interest of national 
defense.” 

The General Accounting Office yesterday 
declared it isn't essential at all and the clas- 
sification is no more than a screen used by 
the Air Force to build the pool parking lot 
without congressional approval. 


The parking lot is one of a number cited 
by the GAO as it accused the Air Force of 
using funds to build projects without con- 
gressional approval, The examples reported 
by the congressional watchdog agency in- 
clude a golf course, a riding stable, and a pet 
hospital. 


Personally I am not as alarmed about 
swimming pools being built for the use 
of our armed services personnel as some 
people might be. I think it is unfortu- 
nate that they used a subterfuge in order 
to put the project through. But I think 
our servicemen are entitled to things 
such as swimming pools to make life a 
little more enjoyable, and to make the 
service more attractive. 

The point I should like to make is that 
those same things are needed in other 
parts of the country. Perhaps if we had 
had more swimming pools in Harlem, we 
would have had less trouble in the sum- 
mer of 1964. I was shocked to read that 
there are only six public swimming pools 
in the whole city of Washington, D.C., 
in which youngsters can go swimming 
during this hot weather. We have that 
many in my hometown of 14,000 people. 
Yet a great metropolitan center such as 
this, which is under the jurisdiction of 
Congress, can afford only six public 
swimming pools. 

I would like to know how many public 
swimming pools are available for children 
in Harlem for their use. I cannot see 
how Congress can justify endorsing every 
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appropriation bill that is offered for the 
armed services on the ground that it is 
needed for national security, and then 
resist programs that would make life 
more abundant and more satisfactory for 
people across the country. 

Mr. President, we can never hope to 
eliminate all of the waste in so gigantic 
an operation as the defense program. 
But we can encourage a greater appre- 
ciation for the careful use of public funds 
if we will cease giving a quick and unan- 
imous approval to every appropriation 
simply because it bears a defense label. 

Too many times we are overwhelmed 
by enormous military appropriation bills. 
We are inclined to give the committee 
and the Defense Department the benefit 
of the doubt; and we vote for things that 
we know in our hearts are questionable. 

There may be still another reason for 
approving this modest reduction in the 
defense budget; it may prove to be an- 
other step in the thousand mile journey 
to peace of which the late President Ken- 
nedy spoke. I want to make my position 
clear. I do not advocate unilateral dis- 
armament. I do not advocate unilat- 
eral disarmament, or pacifism or any- 
thing else in that category and then I 
advocate only a $45 billion defense budg- 
et instead of a $47.6 billion defense 
budget. 

Since the Cuban missile confrontation 
of 1962, a perceptible easing of tensions 
has taken place between ourselves and 
the other great nuclear power, the Soviet 
Union. No one pretends that the cold 
war is over, but it does seem to be 
thawing. 

We have entered with the Soviets into 
‘a nuclear test ban. We have established 
a “hot line” between the White House 
and the Kremlin. We have engaged in 
the sale of American wheat for Soviet 
gold. President Johnson’s recent an- 
nouncement of a substantial cutback in 
the production of nuclear materials was 
matched by a simultaneous Russian an- 
nouncement of a similar reduction. 
President Johnson’s proposed $1 billion 
reduction in defense spending for the 
current fiscal year was also matched in 
Moscow. 

We do not know whether or not the 
Soviet Union would duplicate the reduc- 
tion of $1.8 billion in the arms bill as 
specified in my amendment. We do 
know that with or without my amend- 
ment, the United States now has enough 
armed strength to obliterate the Soviet 
Union and much of mankind. The So- 
viets know that stark fact as well or 
better than we do. They also feel the 
burden of military spending more sharp- 
ly than we do. It is a heavier burden for 
them to carry in proportion to that which 
we must carry. 

They might very well move quickly to 
match modest reductions in American 
arms spending by similar reductions of 
their own heavy burden, If so, the cause 
of peace and humanity would be served. 
If not, at least we could rest secure in 
the knowledge that our defenses are fully 
adequate and our moral leadership a 
reality. 

So, in the interest of the general wel- 
fare, in the interest of economy, and in 
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the hope of peace, I offer this amendment 
and urge that it be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to discuss the amendment at 
any great length. We could discuss the 
so-called overkill theory by the hour. 
It is the easiest issue to over simplify of 
which I have any knowledge. We could 
take the number of atomic bombs and 
measure them against the damage done 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and demon- 
strate that we already have enough mis- 
siles and enough vehicles to deliver them, 
and that we should not construct any 
more. 

That is one of the most dangerous 
oversimplifications with which the Amer- 
ican people are dealing today. We can 
assume that every bomb could be put 
down exactly where we wanted it to be 
at the time we wanted it to be there, and 
going from that premise we could estab- 
lish that we have as many atomic bombs 
as we need. 

But the hearings before our commit- 
tee demonstrate the necessity for the 
appropriations contained in the bill and 
answer the fallacious overkill theory. 

Mr. President, it is well enough to 
talk about the conservation of our natu- 
ral resources, the education of our youth, 
and the building of swimming pools 
which children might enjoy. But none 
of those things will be possible, if we 
fall behind the military strength of our 
most probable adversary by one iota. 
The freedoms that are enjoyed by even 
our most impoverished people, who are 
so eloquently depicted as the reason for 
cutting the defense appropriation, would 
amount to nothing. We would all be 
slaves if, for any considerable length of 
time, we had a second-best military or- 
ganization. 

Mr. President, make no mistake about 
it. Our probable adversary knows our 
military strength down to the last button 
on the last man's shirt. We do not know 
his, because we live in an open society 
and he lives behind the Iron Curtain in a 
closed society. So we cannot afford to 
take any chances. 

For my part I say that it is better to 
have these weapons and not need them 
than to need them and not have them. 
If the day ever comes when we need and 
do not have such weapons, all of that in 
which we take so much pride—the Amer- 
ican way of life, the greatness of our 
land, what we hope to achieve for our im- 
poverished people, what we hope to do 
tomorrow for the children who do not 
today have a swimming pool, and what 
we hope to do in reference to the con- 
servation of our natural resources and 
building the country in general—will 
mean nothing if we gamble with the se- 
curity of this country and have a second- 
best military organization. 

We know that this country will not 
attack any other land. We know that 
the money is spent for defensive pur- 
poses. But it is to defend the most 
priceless thing on earth—the American 
way of life, the envy of mankind, sur- 
passing any civilization of which we have 
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any knowledge whatever, and the indi- 
vidual freedoms which are enjoyed by 
the American people. 

Mr. President, it might sound very 
simple to talk about a 4-percent reduc- 
tion. We are told that it would amount 
to nothing. It would take almost $2 
billion out of the defense appropriation 
bill. I submit that we cannot take that 
much out of the bill without taking out 
a great deal of muscle. 

Mr. President, before the bill came to 
the Senate, it had been the object of 
countless hours of study by a large num- 
ber of men who have some familiarity 
with its details. In the item-by-item re- 
view which was made by the President, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau 
of the Budget, approximately $10 billion 
was deleted. That action was taken be- 
fore it was sent to Congress. After the 
bill came here, the respective committees 
having direct responsibility in these 
fields, which have been dealing with the 
question for years, and who feel a great 
responsibility to the country, spent hour 
after hour taking thousands of pages 
of testimony and scanning and scrutiniz- 
ing every item of the bill. We came up 
with a reduction, after all of that study 
in both Houses, of about $700 million, 
which is approximately one-third of the 
amount the amendment would take just 
on the general statement that we could 
afford to cut it 4 percent. 

Mr. President, the proposed action is 
no way to go about handling a tight 
budget. Secretary McNamara is trying 
to put every possible economy in effect in 
the Department of Defense. I know of 
no Member of Congress more devoted and 
dedicated to the cause of economy than 
most of those who sit on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees which deal with 
this subject. They have all studied the 
bill very earnestly. In my solemn judg- 
ment, we cannot cut nearly $2 billion 
more out of the bill and go back home 
and assure the American people that 
they can sleep safely at night, on the 
theory of our assurance that we have the 
greatest military might on earth. We 
cannot cut $2 billion out of the bill and 
do that. The amendment ought to be 
rejected. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I fully agree with 
the Senator from Georgia that we must 
maintain a superiority over the Soviet 
Union, and that we do not always know 
as accurately as we would like to know, 
just what the Soviets have in their nu- 
clear arsenal. But do the Senator agree 
that the President of the United States 
is roughly correct when he says that the 
Soviets have less than one-third of the 
strategic bombers that we have and 
roughly one-fourth of the strategic mis- 
siles that the United States has? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. I do not fully 
agree with the President in that state- 
ment. He does not know for a certainty, 
any more than do the members of our 
committee, who have the same informa- 
tion he has. At best, our knowledge of 
Soviet strength is more or less an edu- 
cated guess. 
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On the other hand, if the Senator is 
correct in his statement about the power 
of nuclear attack—conceding that the 
President’s statement is correct—and if 
the enemy were to attack us with the full 
capacity of payload and the vehicles it 
has, it would destroy this country, and 
we would have no means of striking 
back. We would have no deterrent force 
to keep the enemy from making a sur- 
prise attack on this country. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator has 
studied the subject for years. But I have 
read the testimony of Secretary Mc- 
Namara before the congressional com- 
mittees, and he has said that even if 
we absorbed a surprise first strike by the 
Soviet Union, we could still retaliate with 
the power that we have now with a blow 
that would destroy the Soviet society. 

He estimated that, even after absorb- 
ing the first strike, we would be capable 
of unleashing an attack that would de- 
stroy 100 million Soviet citizens. It 
seems to me that is a price no responsible 
leader is willing to pay, and if there is no 
responsible leader, no amount of deter- 
rence would be effective. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have great respect 
for the Secretary of Defense, although I 
do not always share all of his enthusi- 
asms. I would be willing to place the 
issue as to whether he thought the 
United States could safely reduce the 
budget by 4 percent, contained in this 
amendment, before the Secretary of De- 
fense. I have a letter, which I have not 
read, stating that it would be dangerous 
to our national security if the Senator’s 
amendment were adopted. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I call attention to 
one aspect of the amendment which per- 
mits the Department of Defense to ad- 
just the application of the amendment 
so that if he regarded one program as be- 
ing of higher priority, he need not reduce 
it. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I heard the amend- 
ment read, and I heard the Senator’s very 
able presentation of what I regard as a 
very bad amendment. The Senator 
stressed that at the outset of his remarks. 
I do not believe the Senate could safely 
accept the amendment. 

I wish I could believe that we could 
safely accept it. I have worried about 
the expenditures for defense for years, 
and have sought means to reduce them. 
I wish I could satisfy myself as easily as 
the Senator from South Dakota has 
satisfied himself that we could make 
gigantic reductions and still maintain our 
strength. I would rather spend the 
money on schoolhouses, swimming pools, 
homes, paved streets, and other improve- 
ments; but I do not want to spend it that 
way and then fall into the hands of the 
enemy, who then could enjoy those bene- 
fits while we were in chains. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would not be ad- 
vocating such an amendment if I 
thought for one moment 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator made 
that perfectly clear. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Senator and 
me. As I stated earlier, I would rather 
have too much and not need it, than to 
need it and not have quite enough. I 
do not want to take any chances. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I had 
the opportunity to read the speech of 
my colleague from South Dakota, al- 
though, unfortunately, I was unavoid- 
ably absent from the floor while he de- 
livered it. I also listened with close at- 
tention to the comments of the able and 
experienced chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseLL1l, who is also 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and probably knows more than 
does any other Member of the Senate 
about the details of our Military Estab- 
lishment. 

These two able Senators have ren- 
dered a great public service in bringing 
up on the floor of the Senate the issue 
of whether the Defense appropriation is 
too great. For a number of years I have 
been gravely concerned about the way 
in which the Senate, in almost routine 
fashion, accepted without question and 
without significant debate the recom- 
mendations of the Department of De- 
fense and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which, in some instances, the 
Appropriations Committee undertook to 
increase because certain strong forces 
within the Defense Department urged 
that the opinions of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and on one occasion, as we have 
seen this afternoon, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, were rejected, 
and money was put in the bill because, 
in all sincerity, the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee felt they did not 
want to take a calculated risk in the na- 
tional security. 

It is very healthy that now at last we 
have had at least several hours of mean- 
ingful debate on the Defense budget. 
To be sure, that budget is so huge, it con- 
tains so many different items, and the 
needs of our national defense are so very 
great, that it is impossible to have a de- 
bate in depth on the floor of the Senate 
on this vital measure. Yet, at least we 
have made a start, and that is all to the 
good. The clash in judgment, the clash 
in point of view, between the able Sen- 
ator from Georgia and the able Senator 
from South Dakota on this question is a 
clear public service, not only to the Sen- 
ate, but to the country as a whole. 

I do not feel competent to express any 
personal opinion as to whether the 
Senator from South Dakota or the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is correct in his as- 
sumption. The expertise involved is over 
my head, as an individual Senator who 
has no special competence in the area of 
defense expenditure. 

Anything I learned during my own 
service of 4 years during World War II 
in the Army Air Force is obsolete today; 
but there are a couple of questions which 
bother me a bit, the answers to which in 
my own mind will have some impact on 
the way I shall vote on the proposed 
amendment. 

In the first place, I do not believe that 
any Senator or other citizen in the coun- 
try at large wants to see us have a 
second-class Military Establishment. I 
do not believe there is any responsible 
individual, least of all the Senator from 
South Dakota or myself, who would want 
to take an unnecessary chance with the 
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security of our country. That is not the 
question. The question in my mind is, 
In the light of the current international 
situation, is it necessary to continue to 
appropriate this vast amount of money, 
only a few billion dollars short of $50 
billion, for our national defense? 

In my opinion, the Senator from South 
Dakota has made a strong case for the 
position that it is not. He has pointed 
out—and the Senator from Georgia has 
agreed with him; on this there was no 
disagreement—that the domestic needs 
of our country are all compelling, have a 
higher priority, and must be met to the 
fullest extent possible while maintaining 
the national security. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
mentioned some of those needs. I would 
add or repeat the war on poverty, the 
need for a program of accelerated pub- 
lic works in order to meet the problem of 
unemployment, the requirement of ex- 
penditures for the housing program, and 
the great need—perhaps domestically 
the greatest of all—to rebuild our cities 
so they may continue, and indeed in 
many instances become for the first time, 
decent places for people to live and 
work. 

Therefore, I think we must weigh 
very carefully—I am glad to say for the 
first time this year we are beginning to 
weigh very carefully—the conflicting re- 
quirements of our Military Establish- 
ment and our domestic need. 

We ought to take cognizance, as we 
pass on these questions, of the changing 
international climate resulting from the 
valiant—and in the long run quite suc- 
cessful—efforts of the late President 
Kennedy to cooperate in the thawing of 
the cold war, There can be no doubt in 
my mind that when President Kennedy 
addressed the United Nations on Sep- 
tember 21, 1961, he made what was in 
many ways his greatest address when he 
committed this country to peace and 
disarmament under the rule of law. He 
began the breaking up of the cold war. 
He started the thaw which has con- 
tinued. In the end he gave us some 
hope that through the policy of negotiat- 
ing from strength with the Soviet Un- 
ion we might be able to ease tensions 
and arrive finally at a substantial cut 
in military armaments for both coun- 
tries, leading eventually to disarmament. 

President Kennedy followed that with 
two great addresses, one delivered in 
Washington at American University, and 
a second address before the United Na- 
tions. He turned this country toward 
peace and away from war. 

I do not believe that the Senator from 
South Dakota and I are being naive 
about the Soviet Union. We know they 
are rough. We know they are tough. 
We know they are secretive. We know 
that, with the exception of the Chinese 
Communists, they are the most difficult 
people in the whole wide world to deal 
with. 

We take nothing on trust, but we never 
negotiate from fear, as President Ken- 
nedy said, nor do we fear to negotiate. 
The various proposals for an ameliora- 
tion of tension, the successful conclusion 
of the limited test ban treaty, the agree- 
ment between Ambassador Zorin and our 
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Mr. McCloy on the 18 principles on which 
the 2 countries, were in accord with 
the backdown of the Soviet Union in the 
respect to possible disarmament, the 
Cuban crisis, and the scores of straws in 
the wind which enable us to have some 
confidence that the present military po- 
tential of the United States, as out- 
lined by the Senator from South Dakota 
and as willingly admitted by the Senator 
from Georgia, is such that our present 
military preponderance, our ability to 
strike back with nuclear weapons, and 
our new potential in conventional weap- 
ons, built up by President Kennedy with 
vast expenditures since 1961, have put 
us in some position of security. 

We do not know exactly what the So- 
viet Union has, but we have our ways— 
some of which are not available to me— 
through the Central Intelligence Agency 
and through our military intelligence 
services, and through overflights by our 
satellites and high-flying airplanes, to 
have a pretty good concept of what the 
Soviet Union has. 

That general summary of the situation 
has been well stated by the Senator from 
South Dakota, and I shall not repeat it. 

One of the active proposals before the 
disarmament conference in Geneva, from 
which I have just returned, put forward 
by the Soviet Union, and within the 
realm of possible agreement, is that both 
countries make a substantial cut in their 
armaments. We have indicated, through 
our negotiators in Geneva, that if the 
Soviet Union would reveal in adequate 
detail what their military status is, we 
would engage in further discussion with 
the Soviet Union, either by bilateral 
agreement, or even perhaps—if we were 
assured of adequate inspection—uni- 
lateral action, to the point where both 
countries could cut back on the crush- 
ing burdens which is imposed on their 
economies by the present arms race. 

To me, this is a hopeful development. 
It must be a question of judgment as to 
whether the cutback suggested by the 
Senator from South Dakota is the cor- 
rect one, or whether we should adopt the 
one the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson] will offer, if the present pro- 
posal is rejected, which would cut back 
only half of what would be cut back by 
the proposal of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

That some cutback could be made ap- 
pears to me to be clear from the address 
of the Senator from South Dakota, to 
which I find no adequate rebuttal from 
the very able Senator from Georgia. 

In particular, I call attention to the 
testimony of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, which was made available to the 
Senator from South Dakota, and which 
shows a half billion dollars of waste, 
which it had determined by looking into 
only a very small fraction of the total 
expenditures in programs in the Defense 
Department. 

I am also concerned about the in- 
fluence in the Congress of that military- 
industrial complex against which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower warned us in his last 
public address before he relinquished the 
Presidency. 

I am aware, in connection with the 
committees on which I serve, of the 
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strong influences of lobbies of various 
sorts. We see it in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. We see it in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
These lobbying influences are often salu- 
tary, but frequently they represent a 
vested interest which is not necessarily 
in the public interest. 

I have no shadow of a doubt, without 
any exact information, or without being 
able to quote exact instances or ex- 
amples, that the munitions manufac- 
turers and airplane manufacturers, those 
who profit by defense contracts and 
subcontracts across the country, and 
the labor unions, representing the work- 
ers in those factories, are gravely con- 
cerned about the possibility of a cutback 
in defense which might mean, first, un- 
acceptable unemployment in certain 
areas of the country; second, a decrease 
in the profits of those companies, and, 
third, a possible slowdown in the gen- 
erally satisfactory growth of the econ- 
omy which we are presently sustaining. 

So perhaps rashly—although I do not 
think rashly, but conservatively and 
soundly—for the reasons which I have 
detailed briefly and which the Senator 
from South Dakota has developed more 
completely and in greater detail, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. First of all, I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for what he has had to say about my 
remarks this afternoon. Beyond that I 
commend him for the insight he has 
offered us on this important problem. I 
wonder whether the Senator is aware of 
an estimate that was made several years 
ago by Dr. Wiesner, whom President 
Kennedy selected as his science adviser, 
as to what would be required for the 
United States to provide a military de- 
terrent to the Soviet Union. Dr. Wies- 
ner, at the time he was at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
shortly before he entered the Kennedy 
administration, was called upon to give 
an estimate of what would be required 
in the way of an adequate deterrent for 
our country. 

Mr. CLARK. I am not familiar with 
that estimate. I should be happy to 
have the Senator from South Dakota 
enlighten me. I can only say that, in 
my opinion, Dr. Wiesner, with whom I 
have had the opportunity to work and 
to meet during the time he was in Wash- 
ington in the Kennedy administration 
is one of the brightest minds of Amer- 
ica, if not in the world. He has devoted 
his mind to the problem of an adequate 
defense. I should be happy to be en- 
lightened on that estimate. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Dr. Wiesner’s es- 
timate—and this was an unofficial es- 
timate, because he was not then a mem- 
ber of the Government—was that if we 
had 200 adequately placed missiles, they 
would deter any nuclear power from an 
attack on this country, because even in 
the event of an enemy’s first strike 
against our country, with that many mis- 
siles in place, enough of them would 
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surely survive so that we could retaliate 
with an utterly devastating blow. 

Mr. CLARK. I am interested in the 
estimate. I ask my friend from South 
Dakota what his information is as to the 
number of such missiles, including our 
Polaris missiles and intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles that we have available, 
to the extent that this is not secret in- 
formation. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Roughly, we have 
1,000 strategic missiles, either in place 
or mounted in Polaris submarines. We 
have another 350 funded. Even if there 
were no funds appropriated in this bill, 
the money is already appropriated to 
put another 350 of the latest missiles 
into hardened missile sites—the so- 
called Minuteman missiles. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator any 
information as to how many atomic war- 
heads are available to the manned bom- 
bers of the Strategic Air Command, if 
this is public information? 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I can only say that 
we have 1,000 or 1,100 strategic bombers, 
each one of which is capable of carrying 
a weapon a thousand times more pow- 
erful than the bombs that were used in 
Japan to destroy two great cities near 
the end of World War II. 

Mr. CLARK. Those bombs would, of 
necessity, be added to the thousand mis- 
siles of which the Senator spoke earlier. 
Is that correct? 

Mr.McGOVERN. Yes; we would have 
in bombers or in missiles 10 times the 
amount of the nuclear striking power 
that Dr. Wiesner estimated was adequate 
to provide a deterrent force. 

I wish to say in all fairness to Dr. 
Wiesner that when I called him to dis- 
cuss this subject last year, when he was 
then a member of the administration, he 
was somewhat reluctant to stand by his 
estimate of 200. It is quite understand- 
able why he would be reluctant. He was 
then a member of the administration and 
presumably would have been speaking for 
the President and the Department of De- 
fense. Nevertheless, that estimate was 
made in all good faith, after years of 
study. 

Mr. CLARK. It might be, now that 
Dr. Wiesner is no longer a member of the 
administration, that if the Senator from 
South Dakota thought the subject would 
come up year after year and would be 
in contact with him, he might want to say 
that his estimate as to the overkill ca- 
pacity of the United States had been re- 
vised. 

Mr. McGOVERN. He might say that 
it would be in the magnitude of 10, 12, or 
15 times the estimate made a few years 
ago. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota agree that in the light of 
conditions all over the world, including 
particularly Vietnam and Cuba, we have 
been well advised to build up our non- 
nuclear defense capacity, ground forces, 
marines, air support, airborne units, and 
the like, and that that buildup, which 
took place largely, as I understand, un- 
der the Kennedy administration, is also 
in a position where there is no longer the 
pressing need for a massive effort to 
catch up in that area? 
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Mr. McGOVERN. In my judgment, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is quite 
correct in his assumption. 

One of the great contributions the late 
President Kennedy made was to insist on 
a diversified military defense, one that 
gave us great strength in every possible 
area of military conflict. We have added 
about $10 billion or $11 billion a year to 
the rate of military spending compared 
to the rate in 1960. But that is one of 
the reasons, in my judgment, why we can 
now afford safely to begin to make some 
reductions in the military budget. We 
have built up our forces in almost every 
area to the point where we have a clear 
superiority over any possible enemy. I 
believe the day has come when we can 
begin to scale down some of the expendi- 
tures rather than continue to add to a 
nuclear military force that is already 
adequate. 

Mr. CLARK. So to come to a con- 
clusion, and not to prolong the colloquy 
unduly, it is the considered judgment of 
the Senator from South Dakota, is it not, 
that the proposed 4-percent cut in the 
military budget, totaling, as I under- 
stand, $1,800 million, from a total of 
slightly more than $47 billion, could 
safely be made without in any way 
prejudicing the nuclear capability of the 
United States as a deterrent against any 
nuclear attack and the conventional 
ability of the U.S. Armed Forces to pro- 
tect the United States wherever it may 
be threatened across the world? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is my best 
judgment. We would still be left with a 
defense budget of about $8 billion or $9 
billion above the budget of 1960. I do 
not believe anyone would argue that the 
Soviet Union is any more of a threat to 
the world in 1964 than it was in 1960. 
We have expended a considerable 
amount of money above the 1960 rate of 
spending. We have materially added to 
our military posture. We can safely 
scale the budget to $45 billion, which is 
the effect of my amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. A few days ago, when a 
question of the relative emphasis of peace 
or war was raised in the Senate, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH], in rising to the defense 
of some of us who have been accused 
of being peacemongers—as I recall, the 
Senator from South Dakota was in the 
Chamber at the time—referred to what I 
consider to be a fine civic group. The 
Senator from South Dakota may remem- 
ber its name; I have forgotten it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Council for a 
Livable World. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH] said that he regretted that 
it seemed to be necessary, every time any- 
one spoke up for peace, to pound his 
chest and say, “I am in favor of national 
security and national defense. I fought 
for my country in World War II. I am 
not willing to give away anything to the 
Soviet Union. But I consider that the 
ways of freedom are the ways of the 
United States, and the way of slavery 
those of the Soviet Union.” Then he 
went on to say that the Council for a 
Livable World was a fine organization, 
as did the Senator from South Dakota, 
and as did I. 
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I shall not repeat Senator CHURCH'S 
cliche, but I, too, served 4 years during 
World War II in the Army Air Force, 2 
of them overseas. I believe that on one 
occasion—I am not certain—I was actu- 
ally shot at. I was not in combat; never- 
theless, I wore my country’s uniform. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
South Dakota is too modest to say it, but 
I shall do it for him. He was a combat 
pilot in World War II. I do not know 
how many missions he flew; he can sup- 
ply the number. It was a good many. He 
has devoted many of the best years of 
his life to the service of his country. So 
no one can accuse him of being a paci- 
fist 


I thank the Senator from South Da- 
kota for permitting me to intervene. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not have the 
Senator from Pennsylvania claim any 
monopoly on being a peacemonger. I 
think I am a peacemonger, because I 
have had occasion to advocate a strong 
national defense. 

Mr. CLARK, There is no greater dev- 
otee in the Senate to the cause of peace 
than the senior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I wish 
to take a moment to commend the junior 
Senator from South Dakota for a 
thoughtful contribution to the discussion 
of the problem that confronts us. As 
the Senator from Pennsylvania men- 
tioned, Senator McGovern was a bomber 
pilot in the Second World War, was in 
combat, was shot down in combat, and 
made a distinguished contribution to the 
war effort. 

As in all matters such as this, there 
is a difference of opinion. If I were pro- 
posing a $1 billion increase in the de- 
fense budget, it would not be because I 
was critical in any way of the committee 
that prepared the bill, but simply because 
my viewpoint or concern about what 
was necessary made me believe that the 
amount should be $1 billion more than 
was recommended by the committee. 

If I support the proposed cut, it sim- 
ply expresses my view about the possi- 
bility of reducing the budget without af- 
fecting our military strength. If a $1.8 
billion cut in the budget was the dif- 
ference between our superiority or in- 
feriority with respect to Russia, and if 
the Secretary of Defense were so to state 
then we ought to propose that there be 
a $5 billion or $6 billion increase if he 
could justify it and I would support it. 

If my memory serves me correctly, it 
was on September 19 of last year that 
the defense budget was before the Sen- 
ate. I regret that I could not be here 
to vote on it, because, together with the 
dist nguished majority whip, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and other Senators, 
I left with the President on the conser- 
va*'on tour he made at that time. But 
I did join the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] in 
offering an amendment to propose a 
$2,200 million cut in that budget. On 
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September 19, 1963, that amendment had 
four supporters. It was apparently the 
sense of the Senate that it was not pos- 
sible to maintain our defense posture 
and cut the budget by $2,200 million. 

Yet, strangely enough, the budget al- 
ready in preparation for fiscal 1965 cut 
the appropriation—after hearings—as 
compared with the previous year, by 
$1,400 million. So as of the time the 
Senate was arguing about a $2,200 mil- 
lion cut, the Department of Defense it- 
self was preparing to cut the budget for 
fiscal 1965 by $700 million; and the com- 
mittees, after hearings, cut the amount 
another $700 million. 

(At this point Mr. MUsKIE took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I fully 
recognize—as I know Senators and oth- 
ers recognize—that the Armed Services 
Committee, of which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseLL] is the distin- 
guished chairman, is composed of a 
group of the finest and ablest men in 
the Senate. However, from my experi- 
ence—and I am sure the experience of 
anyone who ever served in a legislative 
body or an executive capacity—one of the 
problems is that no legislative body, no 
matter how conscientious, or no com- 
mittee, no matter how conscientious, is 
able to effectively test the efficiency of 
any agency which expends the money 
which the legislature appropriates. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussELL] said so well in 
his speech, the legislative body may ap- 
propriate wisely, but the receiving 
agency may not, in some instances, spend 
the money wisely. 

This is the problem which I believe 
faces us in military appropriations. It 
is not a question of how ably the budget 
was examined. It is not a question of 
how much dedication and time were 
spent, how many hearings were held by 
able, intelligent, distinguished and well- 
informed persons, but rather of the man- 
ner in which the money is spent. And, 
unfortunately, often it is not well spent. 

There is no Senator who has not re- 
peatedly had the experience I have had. 
During the 4 years I was Governor, I 
had the opportunity to visit SAC mili- 
tary bases in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri. I talked with hundreds of sol- 
diers. I talked with thoughtful sol- 
diers—privates, sergeants, lieutenants, 
and colonels—who were distressed about 
the inefficiency and mismanagement 
which they observed on their posts, both 
here and overseas. 

During the last two evenings, I spent 
8 hours or more with a longtime friend 
of mine, a college graduate, a man who 
has been in Government and who has 
just concluded a 2-year term as an officer 
in Europe. 

He is a thoughtful man. He is fora 
strong military force. He is concerned 
about the inefficiency which is weaken- 
ing our position. He said to me that he 
was shocked and distressed at the aston- 
ishing waste he saw in the European 
theater during the 2 years he spent there. 

Eliminating this kind of waste is the 
purpose of my amendment. 

How can this be done? We can do all 
the testing and all the questioning we 
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wish. Nevertheless, the people we ques- 
tion are experts in the fields we are 
questioning them about. They have all 
the information. Those who do the au- 
diting furnish all the answers. 

We can test their answers against the 
GAO, which makes a spot check here and 
there. But this is not enough. It dis- 
tresses me that the GAO does not do 
more, for I believe I can say that it is not 
possible—at least that has been my ex- 
perience in 10 years in the legislature 
and 4 years as Governor—for me to make 
a judgment. Even if we fire a man be- 
cause of a mistake in spending and got 
someone else to take his place, soon the 
new man would justify the mistakes he 
was making. We simply do not have an 
adequate way to test the actual operating 
efficiency of a given agency. 

It seems to me this is one of the basic 
problems. This is why we are offering 
some amendments. Under the circum- 
stances, there is no alternative. 

There is really only one way to test an 
agency which is expending public funds, 
and that is to have a permanent, inde- 
pendent, managerial audit of all agen- 
cies at all times—an independent audit 
that is not a spot check of performance 
of a specific expenditure for a specific 
item. We have plenty of that. Sena- 
tors read what the GAO says. It affects 
me, and every other Senator, as well as 
the taxpayers—but that does not answer 
the problem. 

We need to staff adequately an inde- 
pendent managerial agency. No pri- 
vate concern which does cost account- 
ing, or reviews the performance of the 
various plants, leaves it up to the plant 
manager to come to the board of direc- 
tors and say, “I am doing a fine job.” 
Rather private concerns utilize inde- 
pendent cost accounting. Reports are 
made to the management, and, if neces- 
sary, the manager of the plant is fired. 

It seems to me that one of the weak- 
nesses is that we lack a large, independ- 
ent managerial auditing system to audit 
performance all the way across the line 
and report back to Congress. And it is 
for this reason that it seems to me that 
it is necessary to put some pressure on 
military management at the top level in 
order to eliminate the waste. 

Everyone will agree—as I do—that the 
Secretary of Defense has done a magnif- 
icent job. He has tackled the biggest 
and toughest bureaucracy in the world. 
Make no mistake about that. He has 
tackled the problem head on. He has 
made a great deal of progress. 

I believe that if my amendment is ac- 
cepted, or if the one which the Senator 
from South Dakota has proposed is ac- 
cepted, we will be placing in the hands 
of the Secretary of Defense a tool in his 
hands for enforcing improvements in ef- 
ficiency. If the amendment is passed, I 
believe we shall see a substantial im- 
provement in efficiency. 

I expect that we shall have some diffi- 
culty obtaining support for these pro- 
posals; but I agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and other Senators that it 
is a responsibility of the legislative body 
to test every appropriation which is 
made of the taxpayers’ money, no matter 
in what area it is. 
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It distresses me when I look at the roll 
calls, and note particularly the votes of 
some Senators who are not in the Cham- 
ber today, but who stand up and fight 
tooth and nail against almost every single 
appropriation for domestic programs 
but support without qualification every 
appropriation the military demands. 

It distresses me that, without qualifica- 
tion, without knowledge, almost anything 
that is asked for in the field of defense 
is accepted. I do not criticize the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] for I believe he has tested this 
budget. But I am not convinced every- 
one has reached a judgment with equal 
study. 

Senators are perfectly justified in 
spending $50 billion, $75 billion, or $100 
billion, if it becomes necessary for the 
security of the country. But, under that 
umbrella, I do not believe that we should 
condone inefficiency and subsidize waste 
in the military. Anyone who has ever 
visited a post and observed its opera- 
tion knows that we are lavish with our 
funds, and that the management of all 
kinds of posts and operations in the mili- 
tary is inefficient, and would not be 
tolerated by any private corporation in 
America. What we seek to do is to put 
the feet of inefficient administrators to 
the fire and stop this kind of inefficiency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WALTERS (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHURCH (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote, I have a 
pair with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burprcx], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
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North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

Also the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
DoMINICK] and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, 
nays 78, as follows: 


[No. 502 Leg.] 
YEAS—5 
Clark Morse Neuberger 
McGovern Nelson 
NAYS—78 

Aiken Hartke Mundt 
Allott Hayden Muskie 
Bartlett Hill Pastore 
Bayh Holland Pearson 
Beall Pell 
Bennett Humphrey Prouty 
Bible Inouye Proxmire 
Boggs Jackson Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Javits Robertson 
Cannon Johnston Russell 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Case Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Cooper Keating Simpson 
Cotton Kuchel Smathers 

Long, Mo. Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 
Dodd Mansfield Stennis 
Douglas McCarthy Symington 
Eastland McClellan Talmadge 
Edmondson McGee Thurmond 
Ervin McIntyre Tower 
Fong McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Mechem Williams, Del 
Gore Monroney Yarborough 
Gruening Morton Young, N. Dak. 

Moss Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—17 

Anderson Ellender Long, La. 
Brewster Engle Metcalf 
Burdick Goldwater Miller 
Byrd, W. Va Hickenlooper Randolph 
Church Kennedy Walters 
Dominick Lausche 


So Mr. McGovern’s amendment was 
rejected. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I won- 
der if at this point the distinguished 
majority leader can tell us whether he 
contemplates any business other than 
final action on the pending bill tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. As was 
stated at the beginning, we would like to 
take up Senate Joint Resolution 187 to 
establish a Commission on Ethics in the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses—the so-called Dirksen resolution— 
and, if possible, complete action on that 
joint resolution tonight. 

Then we plan to lay down Calendar 
No. 910, the bill H.R. 8864, to carry out 
the obligations of the United States un- 
der the International Coffee Agreement. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10939) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I under- 
stood that the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NELSON] intended to offer an 
amendment. I did not see him on his 
feet. I am prepared to stand aside. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 44, 
between lines 5 and 6, it is proposed to 
insert a new section as follows: 


Sec, 542. (a) Each appropriation made by 
this Act is hereby reduced by 2 per centum. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, my re- 
marks will take about 20 minutes. 

My proposal would cut 2 percent out 
of the defense budget. That is an 
amount of $950 million. 

In the colloquy a few moments ago I 
made an observation or two which I 
should like to repeat. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind, nor in the mind of any 
Member of this body or the other body, 
that the chairmen and members of the 
Armed Services Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
have done a comprehensive job of re- 
viewing the budget. 

I raise no question about that whatso- 
ever. However, I am satisfied from read- 
ing General Accounting Office reports 
and from other reading I have done on 
the subject, that there is a substantial 
amount of military waste incurred be- 
cause of managerial inefficiency. 

This proposal aims at eliminating 
some of that waste. 

I repeat what I said a few minutes ago 
for the benefit of Senators who were not 
present at that time. I have visited a 
number of military posts. I have talked 
with many soldiers, from privates to 
colonels. I spent the last two evenings 
visiting with an able young man whom 
I have known for 12 years, a brilliant 
college graduate who has just completed 
2 years in the European theater. We 
spent some 6 or 7 or 8 hours discussing 
his experiences in the European theater. 
He discussed at great length the poor 
management, inefficiency, and lavish 
waste he observed over there. He re- 
turned from his 2-year stint in Europe 
a few days ago. 

He was distressed because he believes, 
as I do, that efficiency is a part of our 
strength and that inefficiency ought to be 
eliminated. 

From my experience, I do not think 
it is possible for a legislative body or for 
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the executive branch to supervise the 
performance of agencies in the field 
without a highly skilled, well staffed, 
managerial audit group checking the 
performances of the agencies. Such a 
managerial audit group must be outside 
the agency it supervises. We cannot ex- 
pect any agency not to try to defend its 
inefficiency when called before a legisla- 
tive committee. 

But no independent, fully staffed audit 
agency exists. Yet we must try to con- 
tend with the problem of inefficiency. 

We are considering today the largest 
spending bill which comes before Con- 
gress each year—$46.8 billion—$900 mil- 
lion for every week of the year. 

The Armed Services Committees of 
both Houses have done an extensive job 
of reviewing this legislation and have 
reduced the defense budget by $696.6 
million from the 1965 budget estimate. 
The Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended $1.4 billion less than last year’s 
appropriation. 

Now it is the turn of the Senate, and 
it is our responsibility to do some ex- 
amination and testing of the budget. 

The evidence shows that substantial 
reductions can be made in the area of 
military spending by forcing the military 
to improve its efficiency at all levels of 
operation. The General Accounting 
Office reports show that at military in- 
stallations all over the world lavish ex- 
penditures and shameful waste have 
been exposed on innumerable occasions. 
Time after time the General Accounting 
Office has exposed shocking waste, in- 
competence, and inefficiency. Senators 
have read those reports as they were 
placed in the Recorp. I believe one was 
placed in the Recorp today. 

One way to reduce this waste is to 
reduce the budget. Why should any 
agency that has almost unlimited funds 
seek to enforce top managerial efficiency 
when Congress lavishes on it such funds 
that it-can afford to be wasteful? 

There is no question whatsoever of 
reducing our military strength. In- 
creased efficiency would increase it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Iyield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As the Senator 
knows, the committee has already re- 
duced the request sent over from the 
Department of Defense by $696,599,000. 
I have listened with interest to what my 
friend from Wisconsin, who had an out- 
standing record as an administrator in 
his own State, has had to say this af- 
ternoon. He knows that in any large 
corporation, as well as in any Govern- 
ment department, there is always a large 
amount of waste. It is especially true in 
the largest corporations, those compara- 
ble to the Department of Defense; but 
they have the additional advantage of 
the profit motive. 

I present for the consideration of my 
friend from Wisconsin the fact that the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Georgia 
Mr. RusseLL], made the observation 
that in the 30 years or more he has been 
on this committee he believed the job 
the House did this year on this budget 
was probably the best, from the stand- 
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point of analyzing in detail what was and 
what was not needed. 

Not only because he is chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, not only 
because he is chairman of the Defense 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, but 
primarily because of the detailed meth- 
ods of his operations over the years, I 
believe he is the most knowledgeable 
man in the Congress today with respect 
to civilian analysis of what is and what 
is not required for the security of the 
United States. Now the chairman is 
the type who does not like to make de- 
cisions on his own, without first obtain- 
ing the best advice available. 

In that connection, I have a letter 
in reply to his request, written by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense—Comp- 
troller, the civilian who knows the most 
about the budget and has done probably 
the most to reduce the defense budget 
in recent years. I would read the sen- 
tence with which this letter closes and 
ask the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin and my other colleagues to give 
consideration to its import. 

The Department of Defense does not be- 
lieve that the reductions proposed in these 
amendments could be sustained without 
gravely endangering our national security. 


This letter is not written by any mili- 
tary man. It is written by the civilian 
comptroller of the Department. Now as 
the able Senator knows, this Nation has 
many obligations, all over the world. 
Today it has five divisions in Germany. 
It has two divisions in Korea. They have 
been there for many years. It has many 
multilateral agreements which 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am speaking on 
the time of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
If my friend cares to comment, he, of 
course, is free to do so. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator read 
the last sentence of that letter? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
do so: 

The Department of Defense does not be- 
lieve that the reductions proposed in these 
amendments—— 


Namely, the suggested amendments of 
4-percent and 2-percent reductions, re- 
spectively. That is what “these amend- 
ments” means. The words refer to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. Let me read 
the sentence again: 

The Department of Defense does not be- 
lieve that the reductions proposed in these 
amendments could be sustained without 
gravely endangering our national security. 


Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will 
yield, the 2 percent means reducing the 
budget $950 million. In view of the 
examples of incredible waste that the 
General Accounting Office called to our 
attention, if we eliminate $950 million of 
waste, can the Senator explain to me 
how, as a consequence of that reduction, 
our defense posture would be damaged? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, let me say 
that any figure of nearly $1 billion is still 
a large figure; second, to that the Sen- 
ator should add the amount by which 
the budget has already been reduced, 
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$696,599,000 already taken out by the 
committee from the request of the De- 
partment. 

The question of waste is one that can 
be discussed and debated. There may 
be disagreement. Some believe it unfor- 
tunate that some of the planes used in 
South Vietnam were perhaps not the best 
planes that could have been utilized for 
Americans who went to their death. If 
the planes were not used and rusted, that 
might be considered part of the waste, 
from the standpoint of logistics. But if 
they are used, the criticism is they were 
not the best. So the criticism comes 
both ways. 

With great respect to my able friend 
from Wisconsin, I present that the ques- 
tion of waste is relative. As one who 
has had some experience in business and 
in the Defense Department, I have often 
felt that some of the criticism as to waste 
was not really current waste. 

We have very heavily cut the budget 
request. I do not believe the general 
situation around the world is such that 
we can be casual, let alone careless, in 
our analysis of military requirements. 

I have confidence in the work of the 
House Appropriations Committee, and its 
chairman, who for so many years has 
been chairman of the Military Subcom- 
mittee; and confidence in the work done 
by the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. They anal- 
Ci these requests in unprecedented de- 

One further point. The letter to which 
I have referred was written by that civil- 
ian in the Pentagon who, probably more 
than any other, has incurred the major 
degree of criticism from the military, 
directly or indirectly, as the one too prone 
to try to reduce the service requests. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. I have 
never at any time asserted that there will 
not be waste. There will be waste. How- 
ever I do not consider it waste if a group 
of scientists and military experts decide 
that they have an idea about a new so- 
phisticated weapon that will strengthen 
our defense, and we spend $5 million or 
several hundred million on it, only to find 
that it does not work. If we had con- 
sidered that kind of thing waste, Mr. 
Roosevelt would never have gotten his 
$2 billion with which to build the atomic 
bomb. Failure in that kind of experi- 
ment need not be considered waste. I 
do not believe it is waste unless the pro- 
gram is poorly planned, or poorly exe- 
cuted, or if there is unnecessary spend- 
ing of money in developing it. I do not 
say that it is waste to experiment. 

What I am talking about is the kind of 
thing that goes into the Recorp month 
after month, through the reports of the 
General Accounting Office. 

The Senator referred to the Auditor 
or Comptroller of the military. At this 
point I should like to place in the RECORD 
a letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States. The items cited in 
this letter are shocking examples of 
waste. Iask unanimous consent that the 
entire letter be printed in the RECORD, 
but I wish to read only a few sentences 
from it. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 12, 1964. 
The Honorable GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: In response to 
your informal request, we are submitting 
certain information from the audit reports 
issued by our office during the period May 1, 
1963, through May 4, 1964, on Department of 
Defense activities. You specifically asked 
for the total amount of wasteful or unneces- 
sary costs shown in these reports. 

We issued these reports during the period 
mentioned covering procurement, mainte- 
nance, and supply activities in the Depart- 
ments of Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
unnecessary expenditures or costs which we 
were able to identify in these reports as 
having been made, or scheduled to be made, 
amounted to over $485 million. Some of 
the costs scheduled to be incurred were can- 
celed as a result of our reviews. 

Our reviews of DOD activities are limited 
to a small percentage of the total funds spent 
by that Department, but we attempt to use 
our manpower resources where we feel we 
can make the greatest contribution to in- 
creased economy and better management. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this is 
a letter in response to a request 1 made 
when the General Accounting Office 
filed a report, which was placed in the 
Recorp, with respect to $485 million of 
waste in the military, found through 
spot checking. The reports were filed 
in a 1-year period, although the spot 
checking extended over a much longer 
period of time. The last sentence in the 
letter of the Comptroller General reads: 

Our review of DOD activities are limited 
to a small percentage of the total funds 
spent by that department, but we attempt 
to use our manpower resources where we feel 
we can make the greatest contribution to in- 
creased economy and better management, 


When we consider that the General 
Accounting Office in 1 year's time makes 
spot checks “limited to a small percent- 
age of the funds spent,” I would say 
that we can conclude that the $485 mil- 
lion which they found to be waste was 
only a small percentage of the total 
waste that existed. 

That is the kind of thing I am talking 
about. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam sure the able 
Senator would not object to my bringing 
up that the General Accounting Office 
reports cover a long period of time. 

Mr. NELSON. I have just said that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes, and in that 
connection I quote a statement recently 
from the Department of Defense which 
is most pertinent to this point. 

What should be remembered is that these 
General Accounting Office reports have been 
cited by the Department, and where required, 
corrective action has been taken. Most of 
these reports deal with transactions not con- 
summated in the last year but which run 
back as much as 10 years. In fact, of the 
half-billion dollars that is being considered, 
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some 43 percent, or $209 million, deals with 
a single item and goes back 12 years. 


The latter had to do with the Martin 
flying boat, a transaction of some 12 
years ago, a plane that never flew, de- 
signed to operate in World War II. 

The General Accounting Office reports, 
if they cover a period of 12 years, are not 
strictly applicable to the current effi- 
ciency of our Armed Forces. 

Some people are in favor of eliminat- 
ing the draft, of cutting down on weap- 
onry, and reducing the number of per- 
sonnel in the Department. 

But if Congress has a right to draft 
young men off the farms and out of the 
cities in peacetime, to serve in the armed 
services during the cold war, it also has 
the duty to put up the necessary money 
so as to furnish these young Americans 
the best possible training and the best 
possible equipment so as, in turn, to 
give them the best possible opportunity 
of returning to their families. 

I thank my friend for his courtesy. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. I do not disagree with 
what the Senator has said. So far as 
I know, no one is arguing that it is not 
necessary for us to be the most powerful 
Nation in the world. What distresses 
me is that when an argument is made 
against inefficiencies in the military the 
response is made that this is damaging 
our defense posture. 

With respect to the GAO letter, I call 
attention to the fact that this happens 
to be the way the GAO operates. All 
of the $485 million waste was shown as 
a consequence of audits that the GAO 
filed this year. 

Any audit, of course, may represent a 
check of the same program and it may 
go back 10 or 12 years. In a given year 
they will file more information about it, 
going back 10 or 12 years. They will 
include waste from this year, waste from 
last year, and waste from the year be- 
before. Next year similar reports will 
be filed. But to give a good, clear ex- 
ample of the kind of waste I mean let 
me give an account of an inexplicable 
foolish piece of mismanagement. 

Because the military services could 
not agree upon a common utility cap, 
the Army produced its own new cap— 
and I have looked at it. As a result, the 
Government incurred unnecessary de- 
velopment and procurement costs of 
about $1.4 million through December 
1963, and will incur additional unneces- 
sary costs of about $1.3 million through 
fiscal year 1965. That is this year’s GAO 
report. How does that come about? 

The design and materials of the new 
cap were significantly more expensive 
than those already being used by the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. But on 
the basis of tests conducted by all the 
services, the new Army cap was found 
to have many serious drawbacks; where- 
as, the Navy and the Marine Corps caps 
have been found acceptable over a period 
of years of use. 

The new polyester and rayon army 
caps had a strong tendency to shrink, 
wrinkle, and fade. They required spe- 
cial laundering, costing $1.08 each, they 
had to be hand washed with mild soap 
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in lukewarm water and air dried as a 
woolen item. Would we not suppose that 
they could have found this out by wash- 
ing a few before they ordered a large 
quantity? Is not this the kind of incom- 
petent mismanagement that we are aim- 
ing to knock out of the budget? Can 
anyone say it is weakening the military 
posture of the U.S. Armed Forces if we 
force them to cease making this kind of 
nonsensical, inexplicable mistake that a 
good housekeeper would not make? 

The combed cotton sateen Navy and 
Marine Corps caps, costing 67 cents and 
57 cents each, respectively, did not have 
these defects. 

Despite the deficiencies of the new 
Army cap, the Defense Clothing and 
Textile Supply Center, operating under 
the Defense Supply Agency, procured 
more than $3 million worth of them. 

Furthermore, the center did not direct 
and control efforts to achieve standardi- 
zation. Instead, the Army was allowed 
to assume a dominant role, unilaterally 
producing and classifying its own prod- 
uct as the preferred item, even though it 
was unacceptable to the other services. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that I am talking about this kind of 
waste. I see nothing wrong with Con- 
gress putting pressure on the military to 
improve its efficiency in this area. I do 
not believe that any big corporation 
could make this kind of mistake very 
often and stay in business. 

I have no criticism of the way the De- 
partment of Defense budget was exam- 
ined. There are members of the com- 
mittee who have much more knowledge 
and who did a better job than I would 
have done, had I been on the committee. 
That is not the issue. The issue is that 
a legislative body is not competent to 
make the kind of test I am talking about, 
because it does not have the instrumen- 
tality to do it. 

I sat for 10 years looking at the 
budgets of a State which has budgets 
modest compared with this one. I sat 
for 4 years as Governor. I had agency 
heads bring in numerous budgets; and 
I examined their budgets. I asked them 
hundreds of questions. But I found that 
only when we established a department 
of administration with separate, inde- 
pendent audits, and moved into the 
agencies and started to look carefully at 
their requests did we really learn the 
story. We then discovered waste and in- 
efficiency that no legislative body could 
ever discover simply because they are not 
equipped with the tools to do so. 

The kind of military waste represented 
by the few examples I have cited is 
entirely unnecessary. It should not be 
tolerated. It ought to be eliminated. I 
think it can be eliminated. 

An entirely different kind of waste in 
defense spending is found in the huge 
unearned profits that the Government 
pays to contractors. This unique form 
of waste results from profit pyramiding, 
and a procurement procedure that allows 
an arbitrary percentage markup, by a 
given contractor, on major subcontracted 
work done by others. 

I recall that the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] conducted a 
comprehensive survey of this subject and 
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furnished me, upon my request, with a 
copy of it. He discovered a whole series 
of shocking examples of waste and in- 
efficiency in procurement and in con- 
tracting. That situation has continued 
until this day. 

A manufacturer in my own State com- 
plained about the cost of items that were 
being furnished under negotiated con- 
tracts. He then bid on the next contract 
and got it at about one-third less than 
the cost of the previous negotiated con- 
tracts. He performed adequately and 
forgot about it. A year later, the con- 
tract was again being negotiated with the 
previous manufacturer at the same high 
price as previously. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Iyield. 

Mr. STENNIS. First, I commend the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I think it is 
well to raise the points respecting possi- 
ble savings and respecting the elimina- 
tion to the extent possible of waste. I 
know he speaks in good faith. I com- 
mend him for his statement. I point out, 
however, that in some of his remarks 
there is an inference—albeit imper- 
sonal—that very little has been accom- 
plished in these respects. Let me cite a 
few figures. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. NELSON. I intend no such in- 
ference whatsoever. 

Mr. STENNIS. Imerely want to recite 
the facts. I know the Senator spoke im- 
personally. I commend him for his 
statement. But let us see what has al- 
ready been done toward trying to get 
down to rock-bottom dollars. 

This year the military construction 
authorization request was, in round 
numbers, $1.8 billion. There were 1,200 
separate line items in the bill. 

In the course of extended hearings an 
examination was made of every one of 
those items, not by one Senator, but by 
several. Each project was considered on 
its merits. 

The bill passed the Senate and the 
other day, the conference report was 
agreed to. The conference report pro- 
vided for a reduction of something like 
$320 million, or an 18 percent reduction, 
in the authorization bill for military con- 
struction for fiscal year 1965. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The amount of 
the Senate bill was below the amount of 
the House bill, was it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The Senate bill 
was even below that figure. In other 
words, in conference, we had to yield 
back some of the reductions which were 
made in the Senate. But that is an ac- 
complished fact. 

The Defense appropriations bill, ac- 
cording to the figures in the report, con- 
tains a reduction, already approved by 
the committee of which the Senator from 
Georgia is the chairman, of $696 million. 
That reduction has already been made. 

Let me cite another example. Only a 
few years ago, the Military Construction 
Authorization Subcommittee became in- 
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volved with the vast, expensive missile 
procurement program. After consider- 
ing these items for months, and after 
some split votes, and after some delay 
in order to secure additional testimony 
by the Secretary of Defense, we reduced 
the construction program to a reason- 
able amount, and saved $2.5 billion in 
the course of 3 years. 

Later, after Secretary McNamara took 
office, he estimated that if the plans had 
been reviewed, the missile program would 
not then have cost the $500 million more 
than it is now costing. Those were 
ground-to-air missiles, but not the 
ICBM’s. 

In 1963, the budget request for military 
construction, after going through this 
process, was reduced $380 million. 

That was about a 20-percent reduc- 
tion. For 1962, the request was $1.594 
billion and was reduced to $1.3 billion, 
or a 17-percent reduction. 

I know that the Military Establishment 
believes the committee deals rather 
harshly with it, but I wish to point out 
that these reductions were made, and 
that they were made systematically. 
There was reasoned logic behind every 
action taken. 

With all deference to the Senator on 
these established methods of procedure, 
if his criticism has any application in 
other bills, I do not believe it has appli- 
cation to this bill. There are ways to 
stop waste. Eternal vigilance is neces- 
sary. I agree with the Senator in that 
respect. I do not agree that nonspecified 
reductions of this kind should be made 
in this bill after the very careful delib- 
erations of the members of the commit- 
tee respecting all the requests in the 
budget, and after their considered judg- 
ment that such reductions would dan- 
gerously weaken the bill. 

I thank the Senator. 

(At this point Mr. McGovern took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator. 

Let me say that, previously, when the 
Senator I believe was not in the Cham- 
ber, I made it clear that I believe—and 
I believe it is the judgment of all the 
people I know in the Senate—that on 
this committee we have a chairman who 
has a national reputation, a great and 
distinguished reputation—and justifi- 
ably so—moreover, the committee is 
staffed with some of the ablest people in 
the Senate. I am not criticizing their 
work. I would point out to the Senator 
that out of a large committee of able 
Senators, a budget was reported which 
last year amounted to $46,800 million. 
Now my difference with that budget is 2 
percent. I would guess, if we put all the 
members of the committee into a room 
by themselves, and required them to 
write down what they believed the 
budget should be, they would not all 
come out with $46,900 million. The fig- 
ure is a compromise of points of view 
of a group of distinguished Senators 
who listened to all the testimony. 

I do not think that any figure, no mat- 
ter what it is, is sacrosanct. The opinion 
of the Assistant Secretary in his letter, 
saying that it would be a serious mistake 
to cut the budget, was read by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. I 
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might say that it will be a rare day when 
we get a letter from an Assistant Secre- 
tary, or a Secretary of Defense, or the 
head of any one of these services, pro- 
testing to Congress that it is giving them 
too much money for military defense. 

On September 19 of last year, I was 
one of four Senators who proposed an 
amendment to cut the budget $2,200 
million. At the very time we were pro- 
posing that cut, the Secretary of De- 
fense and all the military people were 
saying such a cut would endanger the 
national defense. But at the same time, 
they were drafting a budget—which 
must have been almost complete by then, 
and they cut it by $700 million, and the 
committee cut it by approximately an- 
other $700 million. 

Thus, while it was not possible to cut 
last year’s budget any part of the $2.2 
billion we proposed it is feasible to cut by 
$1.4 billion this year but not one cent 
more. 

In urging a reduction of this budget 
I am not talking about eliminating any- 
thing except the examples of inefficiency 
and waste which are so clearly reported 
time after time by those who visit mili- 
tary installations and by the GAO. The 
committee work has been superb. They 
have done just about as much as any 
legislative committee can do. But it is 
my feeling that there is sufficient waste, 
and that a man with the competence of 
the Secretary of Defense should be re- 
quired to make some cuts which will 
improve the efficiency and the operations 
of the Defense Department. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks the 
Senator has made with respect to the 
splendid work which has been done in 
the Senate and House committees. We 
all have a most profound respect for the 
abilities of those who serve on these im- 
portant committees. 

We recognize the effective work they 
have done on the military budget toward 
eliminating excessive waste. 

I believe also that much credit should 
go to the Secretary of Defense who has 
set in motion a whole series of reforms 
at the Pentagon to change procurement 
practices, to reduce the number of un- 
necessary bases and duplicating facili- 
ties, and to improve the methods of ac- 
quisition. His has been a dramatic suc- 
cess story which, within another couple 
of years, will save as much as $41 billion 
annually in our defense budget. For this 
the Secretary of Defense is to be highly 
commended. 

But, when we are dealing with a budget 
of $46 billion, the size of the program is 
so vast that the most diligent efforts on 
the part of both Congress and the execu- 
tive branch will probably fall short of the 
needed goal. 

In this respect, the military program is 
not unlike the foreign aid program. 
With foreign aid, Congress finally came 
to the point of reckoning, and a decision 
was made that only through overall per- 
centage cuts in the total amounts of 
money made available was it possible to 
force priorities within the foreign aid 
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program, compelling the administrators 
themselves to trim out the least necessary 
expenditures in favor of the most. 

I believe that this amendment has at 
least that merit. Even though it will not 

I am sure it will not—never- 
theless, it signifies a continuing concern 
on the part of some of us in Congress 
that even more economy can be realized 
in this field, which now constitutes fully 
half the total expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government each year. 

Therefore, I commend the Senator. I 
shall support him on this basis. I be- 
lieve that the effort he makes is, on the 
whole, worth while, and that the lasting 
aftereffects, even though the amend- 
ment may not pass, will be beneficial as 
to future budgets, and in the continu- 
ation of the effort being made both by 
the committees of Congress, by the 
Secretary of Defense, and by others in 
the Military Establishment, to pare out 
the fat and give the country a lean, hard 
budget which will do the job of preserv- 
ing our strength, but will also eliminate 
unnecessary frills, so costly to the tax- 
payers of the country. 

Again, I commend the Senator and, on 
this basis, I shall support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. I join with the Sen- 
ator in his comments, Several times I 
have paid recognition on the floor of the 
Senate to the excellent work of the 
Armed Services Committee. In my pre- 
pared remarks—which I have not read 
yet—I am fulsome in my praise of the 
work of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, today, we are consider- 
ing the largest spending bill to come 
before us each year. It amounts to $46.8 
billion—$900 million for every week of 
the year. 

The Armed Services Committees of 
both Houses have done an extensive job 
of reviewing this legislation reducing it 
by $696.6 million from the 1965 budget 
estimate. The appropriation recom- 
mended is $1.4 million less than last 
year’s appropriation. 

Now it is the turn of the Senate. 

I think the evidence shows that sub- 
stantial savings can be made in the area 
of military spending simply by forcing 
the military to improve its proficiency 
in all areas of operation. At military 
installations all over the world lavish 
expenditures and shameful waste have 
been exposed innumerable times. Time 
after time the Government Accounting 
Office has exposed shocking waste, in- 
competence, and inefficiency. 

One way to reduce this waste is to 
reduce the budget. Why should the mili- 
tary seek top managerial proficiency 
when Congress lavishes on them such 
sums that they can afford to be wasteful? 

There is no question here of reducing 
our military strength. We must and 
we shall continue to spend whatever 
amount is necessary to maintain our 
world position of military superiority. 
However, we must not condone or subsi- 
dize inefficiency. The pending proposal 
to reduce the appropriation by 2 percent 
is aimed at forcing the military to elimi- 
nate $950 million by improving mana- 
gerial efficiency. This reduction, I be- 
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lieve, will act as a powerful lever to im- 
prove efficiency. 

The United States is spending at the 
rate of almost a billion dollars a week 
for national defense—totaling more 
than $50 billion a year. 

No one begrudges the expenditure of 
whatever amount is necessary to meet 
the needs of our national security. But 
I believe far too much of the defense 
budget is simply wasted. The Govern- 
ment Accounting Office recently dis- 
closed that almost half a billion dollars 
in waste was reported to the Congress 
in a 1-year period ending in May of this 
year. The reports were the results of 
random, spot checks, many of which 
were begun longer than a year ago, but 
which were completed in a l-year time 
span. As such they do not tell us how 
much total waste occurred in 1 year. 
They do, however, offer one index of the 
problem. Here are only a few examples: 

The misassignment of 35,000 trained 
Army personnel resulted in unncessary 
costs of $48.7 million. These men were 
assigned to installations where they 
were not needed and utilized for duties 
other than those for which they had 
been trained. Highly trained aircraft 
mechanics have been utilized as clerks. 

Through sloppy administrative ar- 
rangements, Army and Air Force Reserve 
officers are often paid for work they have 
not done. In one case, for example, over 
a year’s period, $620,000 was lost be- 
cause annual active duty training pay 
and allowances were authorized for of- 
ficers who were not, in fact, participating 
in training programs. 

Because the military services could not 
agree upon a common utility cap, the 
Army produced its own new cap. As a 
result, the Government incurred unnec- 
essary development and procurement 
costs of about $1.4 million through De- 
cember 1963 and will incur additional 
unnecessary costs of about $1.3 million 
through fiscal year 1965. 

The design and materials of the new 
Army cap were significantly more ex- 
pensive than those already being used 
by the Navy and the Marine Corps. But, 
on the basis of tests conducted by all the 
services, the new Army cap was found to 
have many serious drawbacks; whereas, 
the Navy and Marine Corps caps had 
been found acceptable over a period of 
years of use. 

The new polyester and rayon Army 
caps had a strong tendency to shrink, 
wrinkle, and fade. They required spe- 
cial laundering. Costing $1.08 each, 
they had to be hand washed with mild 
soap in lukewarm water and air dried as 
a woolen item. The combed cotton sa- 
teen Navy and Marine Corps caps, cost- 
ing 67 cents and 57 cents each, respec- 
tively, did not have these defects. 

Despite the deficiencies of the new 
Army cap, the Defense Clothing and 
Textile Supply Center, operating under 
the Defense Supply Agency, procured 
over $3 million worth of them. Further, 
the center did not direct and control 
efforts to achieve standardization. In- 
stead, the Army was allowed to assume 
a dominant role, unilaterally producing 
and classifying its own product as the 
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preferred item even though it was un- 
acceptable to the other services. 

The kind of waste represented by these 
few examples is unnecessary and it can 
be eliminated. 

The strong economy drive by Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara has already 
resulted in substantial savings. He has 
set up the Defense Supply Agency to cen- 
tralize purchasing; sought to prevent 
duplication among the services; at- 
tempted to end expensive and unneces- 
sary gold plating; injected more com- 
petitive bidding in the awarding of de- 
fense contracts; and, placed a checkrein 
on new projects, insisting that weapons 
be more carefully thought through be- 
fore being put into production. 

Secretary McNamara’s continuing ef- 
forts to guarantee the efficient use of 
every defense dollar have also included 
computer analysis to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of new weapons concepts in 
terms of their cost, and computations to 
develop methods for forecasting defense 
spending over a 5-year period. 

The Secretary is certainly to be com- 
mended for his fine efforts, but he can- 
not do the whole job alone. Congress 
also has a role to play. At least two ad- 
ditional steps can be taken to eliminate 
this kind of waste in defense spending: 

First, competitive bidding can be used 
for almost all defense contracts except 
those for which publicity would clearly 
endanger military security. Numerous 
examples of excessive costs have been 
found because of the use of negotiated 
contracts instead of competitive bidding. 

Second, vastly improved accounting 
procedures can be instituted to enforce 
other reforms and prevent continuation 
of past practices which have been waste- 
ful and inefficient. 

I believe a 2-percent reduction in de- 
fense spending would be a powerful stim- 
ulus to achieve such economies. 

An entirely different kind of waste in 
defense spending is found in the huge 
unearned profits that the Government 
pays to contractors. This unique form 
of waste results from profit pyramiding, 
a procurement procedure which allows 
an arbitrary percentage markup, by a 
given contractor, on major subcontracted 
work done by others. 

In a recent report of the Government 
Operations Committee’s Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, this process 
is described at length. Contractors are 
awarded a weapons system contract. 
They then divide the work up into sub- 
contracts, actually performing only a 
very small part of the work themselves. 
The subcontractors, of course, receive a 
certain percentage profit for their work. 
The major contractor receives a similar 
profit for his actual work. This is all 
understandable. What is not under- 
standable is the next step, for the major 
contractor now adds a profit markup to 
the work done by subcontractors. This 
added cost is passed on to the Govern- 
ment, although in this case the major 
contractor has done no work at all. The 
subcommittee report provides numerous 
detailed examples of this: 

On the Nike program, Western Elec- 
tric realized profits of $112.5 million on 
production contracts totaling over $1.5 
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billion. This was a profit return of 7.9 
percent on total costs. However, West- 
ern's profit return on its own effort was 
31.3 percent. 

Similarly, Douglas Aircraft realized 
profits of $45.5 million on subcontracts 
totaling over $644.5 million. This was a 
profit return on total “costs” of 7.6 per- 
cent. But, Douglas’ return on its own 
effort was 44.3 percent. 

On a total of 17 Nike production con- 
tracts worth over $1.5 billion, Western 
and Douglas were paid $114.6 million in 
profits for which they did absolutely no 
work. Western took markups of $77.3 
million on work done by others; Douglas 
took markups of $37.3 million on work 
done by others. 

On the Bomarc program, Boeing re- 
ceived $56.5 million in profits for which it 
apparently did no work. 

On the Atlas program, General Dy- 
namics/Astronautics realized profits of 
$5.7 million on $111 million worth of 
production contracts for launch control 
systems. This was a profit return of 5.4 
percent on total “costs.” But, General 
Dynamics' profit return on its own effort 
was 178 percent. 

On $16.4 million worth of launcher 
loader contracts in the Nike program, 
profits of 6,684 percent on effort were 
paid to Western Electric. Western made 
$955,000 on an investment of only $14,- 
293. 

Similarly, on $14.6 million worth of 
launcher loader subcontracts, profits of 
36,531 percent on effort were paid to 
Douglas Aircraft. Douglas made $1.2 
million on an investment of only $3,316. 

It would seem perfectly clear that 
much more vigorous action must be tak- 
en by the military services to make sure 
that each expenditure garners a maxi- 
mum defense for our outlay of tax funds. 
This waste can be eliminated. 

Secretary McNamara has taken the 
lead in paring this type of waste from 
the defense budget. He has, for exam- 
ple, greatly reduced the number of con- 
tracts in which the Government guar- 
antees to pay the cost of the work plus a 
fixed fee or profit. The cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts have involved most of the 
waste caused by profit pyramiding. 

Again, I commend the Secretary for 
his efforts. However, at least three ad- 
ditional things—all recommended by 
Senator MCCLELLAN's Committee on Per- 
manent Investigations—can be done to 
further control this kind of waste in de- 
fense spending: 

First, profits can be paid on the basis 
of actual effort. This will give just re- 
compense to each contractor and sub- 
contractor within a weapon system pro- 
curement based on what each has 
actually done in producing the new 
weapon. 

Second, weapons systems contracts 
can be broken up at the earliest possible 
time so that subsystems may be pur- 
chased directly from the manufacturer 
rather than from an intervening system 
manager, thus eliminating the middle- 
man. 

Improvements in administration, I be- 
lieve, can be encouraged and insured by 
reducing Defense appropriations by 2 
percent. But clearly much more must 
be done. I think the Permanent Inves- 
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tigating Subcommittee is right to sug- 
gest that the President appoint a high- 
level study group to reassess the Govern- 
ment’s procurement practices. Beyond 
this, I believe we should establish a per- 
manent, well-financed, independent 
agency to continually audit manpower, 
procurement, administration, and other 
policies of the Defense Department. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I have 
profited—as I am sure all Senators pres- 
ent have—from the exchange following 
the remarks of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Surely, no Senators in the Chamber, in 
any comments they have made, or in vot- 
ing upon the amendments, intend any 
reflection on the skill, the concern, and 
the high sense of duty which are ever 
present in the great Senate and House 
committees which have presented the 
budget to us. 

However, no Senator wishes to be 
judged by history as having disarmed the 
defense of freedom. We are generally 
agreed on that. No Senator wishes to 
run for the title of being the most waste- 
ful spender in Congress. We are agreed 
on that. The Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], who served with great 
distinction in the Pentagon, has made 
the point—and this is not an admission 
against interest, but merely a fact of 
life—that in any large corporate enter- 
prise, and in the Defense Department, 
there is waste. 

I take it he means that in this budget, 
pruned carefully though it is, 5 years 
from now the GAO will point out an ex- 
ample of waste in the budget. It is not 
the fault of asoul. The frustrating ques- 
tion that those of us on the sidelines, so 
to speak, in this debate confront is, Have 
we done everything as of 6 o’clock to- 
night to avoid the arrival of the GAO 5 
years from now with the story of 
“waste’’? 

I have had great reluctance to buy 
the idea that we should place a 1-per- 
cent, 2-percent, or a 4-percent slash on 
a budget in this manner. Nothing is 
less selective, and, in that sense, more 
stupid. But how else could we go about 
it? The only choice is to do nothing, and 
when we hear 5 years from now about 
what happened, we could say, “That is 
too bad. We knew that waste existed. 
We did not know how to get rid of it.” 
Or we could run the risk, admittedly, of 
being imprudent, and say, “All right. 
Two percent off,” and reason that that 
2 percent would compel the Defense De- 
partment not to remove the muscle from 
our defense, or even jeopardize the mo- 
rale of our troops, but that somehow or 
other it would be persuaded not to get 
rid of the swimming pool, but not to 
build a standby swimming pool. 

This is an example of what could de- 
velop from the little squeeze of the 2- 
percent reduction. Itis with that hope— 
not entertained with complete confi- 
dence, I might add—that I shall join 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son] and support his amendment. 

I repeat that there is no more frus- 
trating experience for those of us who 
are not on the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee, or the Armed Services Committee, 
than the moment we have each year, as 
we have had this year, when we are 
asked to appropriate $50 billion. The 
members of the committee say that there 
is waste in any budget such as this. 
Then we go ahead and vote for it. 

It is in the hope that the squeeze of 
2 percent will encourage members of the 
Defense agency to better their perform- 
ance, even beyond the fine performance 
they have given in recent years. It is 
with the further hope that they will 
say to the people in the field, “For heay- 
en’s sake, be careful.” Let us preserve 
a sense of propriety. Let us not hear 4 
or 5 years from now about the 10,000 
square-foot parking lot that was never 
used except for a baseball game, by per- 
sonnel who were not needed. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. We have seen on 
the floor of the Senate today one of the 
most modest men in public life. I refer 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DoucLas]. I recall that 4 years ago he 
referred to the same sort of waste in the 
Pentagon. And in the budget that the 
Senator from Wisconsin has so ably pre- 
sented today, when the Senator from 
Wisconsin was talking about the military 
cache, I was reminded of the exposé of 
what I think at that time had to do with 
shoes. There were 25 or 30 different 
kind of shoes for all branches of the 
military. And each was unwilling to 
give up its brown or black leather shoes. 

The remarks of the Senator from Wis- 
consin should be heeded. The waste to 
which reference was made occurred 4 
years ago. The waste and duplication 
are continuing. I was glad to hear the 
Senator from Wisconsin. give credit to 
the wonderful report that the Senator 
from Illinois gave at that time. But 
obviously it has not been heeded. Here 
we are again; and the Senator from 
Mississippi has eloquently portrayed to 
us how the budget has been cut. But it 
still does not take care of everything. 
Waste is still present. 

I pay homage to both the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] for their 
contributions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for her 
words of commendation, which are 
really not deserved. However, perhaps 
I should make some correction. Let me 
say that on the appointment of Secre- 
tary McNamara in 1960, I addressed a 
very detailed letter to him, covering 
many of these points. 

I am happy to say that he has tried 
his best to carry them out. The savings 
which he has made in large part con- 
form to the suggestions which have been 
made in the Senate. He added some of 
his own. 

He is the most cost-conscious Secre- 
tary of Defense we have ever had. He 
has saved at least $24 billion this year, 
and it may be $41 billion for the fiscal 
year 1965. He faces great difficulties 
in the opposition of many in the armed 
services who do not wish to adopt new 
ways, and in the entrenched position of 
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groups which have heretofore enjoyed 
special favors. 

I am, however, going to support the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. It would strengthen the hands 
of the Secretary of Defense. It would 
enable him to deal with the groups under 
him more effectively. He can then say: 
“This is a legislative mandate, not 
merely a decision by some of my aides 
and assistants.” 

Along with this praise for Secretary 
McNamara, let me also say that in 
some respects the program has not been 
carried through as effectively as could 
have been done. This is notably the 
case in connection with negotiated con- 
tracts. 

We found that 87 percent of the con- 
tracts were negotiated and were not sub- 
ject to competitive bidding. The general 
studies of the General Accounting Office 
show that where there is a negotiated 
contract with only one supplier, the 
prices tend to be much higher than when 
the contracts are thrown open for com- 
petitive bidding. That is merely a com- 
monsense conclusion. 

Secretary McNamara has found this 
to be true. He has introduced what he 
calls “competitively negotiated” con- 
tracts. But he has not made them fully 
competitive. I know the opposition that 
is involved. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, perhaps more than $1 billion, could 
be saved by throwing more contratcs 
open to genuine competitive bidding. 

This is the biggest waste that now con- 
tinues. There are other wastes—main- 
taining duplicate Medical Corps, dupli- 
cate hospital services, duplicate chap- 
lains, the need to further standardize 
items, the better use of engineering data 
and specifications which the Government 
has already paid for, and so forth. But 
of all of these, more competitive bidding 
is the key to large savings and the reduc- 
tion of waste. 

Many economies could be made, in ad- 
dition to reducing the number of nego- 
tiated contracts. 

I voted against the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN] with some reluctance. I 
thought the 4-percent figure might be 
too high. But I shall vote in favor of 
this amendment. It is thoroughly sound. 
The more we strengthen the hand of 
Secretary McNamara against the dug in 
suppliers who have powerful relations 
with the contracting officers, the more 
money it will be possible to save. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield for 
a question? 

Mr. NELSON. Iyield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRUENING. 1 do not know 
whether the Senator can answer this 
question or not. But in the past 6 months 
we have had the very worthwhile exam- 
ple of a President trying to cut down 
waste and economize. We have had 
many evidences of that effort on his 
N and obviously it is highly commend- 
able. 

Just today I heard of a particular de- 
partment that could not make an ap- 
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pointment of a new man, though there 
was a vacancy, for the President had giv- 
en instructions that, where possible, va- 
cancies should not be filled, and that the 
personnel should be reduced. 

There is other evidence of that kind. 
I wonder whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin does not believe that President 
Johnson has turned his eyes toward the 
greatest realm of Government expendi- 
ture of all—the Defense Department— 
and has given instructions that the De- 
fense Department budget be cut as much 
as possible consistent with its neces- 
sary requirements. Secretary McNa- 
mara appears to have done a good deal 
to carry out such a policy. I wonder 
whether at this time we can be really 
assuming by this proposal for an over- 
all cut, even though a very modest one 
that the President has not sought to 
have done perhaps everything that could 
be done. 

I feel very much as the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] expressed him- 
self. The Department of Defense ex- 
pense, about half the total annual cost. 
We are puzzled and frustrated at the 
steadily continuing budgetary deficits. 
We would like to cut out waste. We 
know that it exists everywhere in 
Government. Some of it cannot be 
avoided. A good deal of evidence has 
been submitted, not only on the part of 
the President, but on the part of the con- 
gressional committees and the Secretary 
of Defense, showing that a real effort 
has been made to reduce costs, to cut 
out the fat, and to bring this great un- 
wieldly enterprise of ours, so essential 
to national security, the Defense Depart- 
ment, into a more reasonable shape. 
The Senator’s amendment to cut the 
amount by 2 percent seems like a con- 
structive and not a destructive move. 
It will be defeated, but coupled with the 
illuminating debate and the examples 
of waste that he has cited, I regard it 
as a useful sign of legislative vigilance. 

I doubt whether what I have said is a 
question. In effect, it is a comment. 
But I would appreciate the comment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin on it. 

Mr. NELSON. I believe there is no 
question that the Committees on Armed 
Services of both the House and the Sen- 
ate, the President of the United States, 
and the Secretary of Defense have con- 
scientiously dedicated their energies and 
efforts to the elimination of waste. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sym- 
INGTON] made the point that all large 
corporations have waste. The Defense 
Department is the largest outfit in the 
world, and there is bound to be waste. 
I am sure that we shall never reach the 
day when we shall not find some waste 
and inefficiency in Government. 

I believe the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DouGLaAs] made a perfectly sound point. 
Senators will remember that the Secre- 
tary of Defense has been in open dispute 
with many of those on the military side. 
This is one of those rare occasions in 
history in which the Secretary of De- 
fense is telling the heads of the Services 
what he wishes to have done, and he has 
the independent advisers to give him in- 
formation to test against the requests 
of the military. The Secretary has there- 
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fore had a considerable number of dis- 
putes with the military. They have not 
all been resolved in his favor. 

There are hundreds of examples of in- 
efficiency and waste all around the world. 
A few moments ago I mentioned the in- 
stance of a young man who had just re- 
turned from Foreign Service as an officer. 
He was shocked by the waste that he saw. 
One example of that waste occurred at 
the post at which he was stationed. Two 
swimming pools had been built, one for 
the enlisted men and one for the officers. 
Then someone thought there should be 
a third swimming pool. The pool was 
built. He said that there was not one 
person a week who swam in that swim- 
ming pool. Most of the time it was 
closed. 

Madam President, we would strengthen 
the hand of the Secretary of Defense by 
passing this amendment removing $950 
million from the budget. 

Madam President, I urge its adoption. 

Mr. BEALL. Madam President, I 
commend the committee for adopting the 
language of section 539, under which at 
least 35 percent of the funds for repair, 
alteration, and conversion of naval ves- 
sels is made available to privately owned 
shipyards. 

In recent times, too much has been 
said about the naval shipyards, and too 
little about the private shipyards of this 
country. I frequently have the feeling 
that we are more interested in perpetuat- 
ing high-cost, tax-supported Government 
enterprise than we are in promoting 
lower cost, tax-producing private enter- 
prise. 

Here are some facts which my col- 
leagues might want to consider when it 
is suggested that the naval shipyards 
should be immune from scrutiny: 

At the turn of the 19th century—in 
1799, to be exact—the Fedéral Govern- 
ment authorized the establishment of the 
first naval shipyard to be financed and 
maintained with taxpayers’ funds. 
Though the rationale of that early policy 
is obscure, presumably it stemmed from 
the absence of commercial facilities to re- 
pair and service vessels of the U.S. Navy. 
But, from those obscure beginnings, the 
naval shipyard complex—composed of 11 
shipyards and 1 ship-repair facility—has 
proliferated to the point where the Navy 
points with pride to this Government- 
owned and Government-operated activity 
as an industrial giant. Only four of 
America’s biggest defense industrial com- 
panies have assets larger than the Navy’s 
shipyards: General Motors, Ford, United 
States Steel, and Du Pont. These Goy- 
ernment-owned, industrial-type assets 
are, in fact, many times greater than— 
and duplicate—those of the entire private 
shipyard industry combined—an oddity 
indeed in our private enterprise society. 

Of equal interest are these additional 
facts: The size of the U.S. naval-shipyard 
complex is equal to, or greater than, the 
whole state-owned shipyard activity in 
all of Communist Russia; independent 
studies by two leading public accounting 
firms have demonstrated that costs in 
the naval shipyard range from 8 to 32 
percent higher than in private shipyards; 
the Government shipyards employ 
roughly twice as many persons as those 
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in private shipyards, in total, have en- 
gaged on naval shipwork; since World 
War II the naval fleet has decreased from 
10,000 to 860 vessels; in the same period 
there has been no decrease in the tax- 
supported naval-shipyard complex; the 
same 11 shipyards and 1 ship-repair fa- 
cility have expanded and continued to 
operate at fairly stable work levels, at 
the taxpayers’ expense. Meanwhile, 
more than 20 privately owned, tax-pro- 
ducing shipyards have been forced out of 
business in the last 15 years, and idle 
capacity has always been available in the 
remaining commercial facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON]. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

. The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Hayven], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SmMATHERS] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WAL- 
TERS]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Tennessee would 
vote “nay.”* 


* Live pair. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

Also, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. DomiIvick], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. PEARSON] are detained on 
official business at the White House, and 
if present and voting, would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[No. 503 Leg.] 
YEAS—11 

Church Neuberger 
Clark McGovern Proxmire 

Morse Young, Ohio 
Gruening Nelson 

NAYS—62 

Aiken Humphrey Muskie 
Allott Inouye Pastore 
Bartlett Jackson Pell 
Bayh Javits Prouty 
Bennett Johnston Ribicoff 
Bible Jordan, N.C. Russell 

Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Case Keating Scott 
Coo} Kuchel Simpson 
Cotton Long, Mo Smith 
Curtis Magnuson Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Stennis 
Dodd McCarthy Symington 
Eastland McGee Talmadge 
Ellender McIntyre Thurmond 
Ervin McNamara Tower 
Fong Mechem Williams, N.J. 
Gore Metcalf Williams, Del 
Hill Morton Yarborough 
Holland Moss Young, N. Dak. 

Mundt 

NOT VOTING—27 
Anderson Edmondson Long, La. 
Beall Engle McClellan 
Brewster Fulbright Miller 
Burdick Goldwater Monroney 
Byrd, Va. Hartke Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hayden Randolph 
Cannon Hickenlooper Robertson 
Carlson Kennedy Smathers 
Dominick Lausche Walters 
So Mr. NELSON's amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
send to the desk amendment No. 1137, 
on behalf of myself and Senators KEAT- 
ING, COTTON, MCINTYRE, MUSKIE, SCOTT, 
Fonc, and Inouye, and ask to have it 
stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
if the Senator will yield, in view of an 
unusual circumstance, I ask unanimous 
consent that the announcement of the 
vote be vacated. The reason is that the 
Senators from Oklahoma and Arkansas 
had a very important engagement at the 
White House, and I assured them they 
would be given an opportunity. 

As I understand, a Senator can ask 
for anything under unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
do not believe that request isin order. I 
do not think it can be done by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the Nelson amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York for himself and other Sena- 
tors will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 43, to change the period in line 
11 to a comma and add the following: 

Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated in this Act shall be used to defray 
any expense incident to the closing of any 
Navy shipyard until the Secretary of De- 
fense has transmitted to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate and to the 
Committee on Armed Services of the House 
of Representatives a detailed study of the 
need and justification for the closing of that 
shipyard, and (1) each such committee has 
transmitted to the Secretary written notice 
to the effect that such committee has no 
objection to the closing of that shipyard, or 
(2) forty-five days have elapsed after the 
transmittal by the Secretary of such study 
to those committees. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wanted to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee a 
question in reference to the item under 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy,” as 
described in the report on page 20. The 
report states, and I quote from a para- 
graph under item 7: 

The funds restored include $1.2 million for 
a financial adjustment associated with a 
House reduction for the installation of a 
management information system. This ac- 
tion does not provide for the installation of 
this system as proposed for six additional 
shipyards. 


That language would indicate that 
there would be a stop order to the pro- 
vision of the management information 
system to six additional shipyards. 

I spoke to the Senator about this mat- 
ter. It was my hope, without asking for 
a restoration of specific funds, that we 
could clarify this situation in a way 
which would permit the Navy to use 
funds that might be available when a 
management information system was 
found desirable and it was determined 
that a shipyard would be maintained. 
Under those circmustances we would not 
want to prohibit the Navy from going 
ahead with a planned installation. I 
mention this because a pilot project has 
been underway in the Boston yard and 
it has proven to be commendable in 
terms of savings and proper manage- 
ment of the yard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
this item has to do with some Univac 
computing machinery which the Navy 
had been proposing to lease from the 
manufacturer or some of its suppliers. 
It is already in operation at one of the 
Navy yards, as I understand it, and the 
Navy proposes to acquire this equipment 
in six additional yards. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The House commit- 
tee in its report instructed the Navy not 
to acquire this equipment, and to keep it 
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from acquiring the equipment the com- 
mittee deleted $2,208,457. It turned out 
that it cut an appropriation where the 
House really did not intend to cut it. 
We, therefore, restored a part of it. 

But in view of certain situations relat- 
ing to some of the Navy yards, the Sen- 
ate committee did not undertake to chal- 
lenge the action of the House. 

I have a memorandum, sent to me by 
the Comptroller of the Department of 
the Navy. I shall read only the second 
paragraph. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It reads: 

2. If this restriction is removed the De- 
partment of the Navy is prepared to imple- 
ment this system in an orderly manner by 
incurring the costs associated therewith 
against the Navy industrial fund, with re- 
imbursement from customer appropriations 
of the naval shipyards. In each instance, in- 
stallation of the system within the remain- 
ing six shipyards would be deferred until a 
determination is made that the shipyard will 
remain active. 

Very respectfully, 
F. G. BENNETT, 


I may say that we did not undertake 
to pass judgment on the merits of this 
equipment: We knew that surveys were 
being undertaken in the Department of 
the Navy at this time to determine 
whether or not all of the Government- 
operated Navy yards would be retained 
or, if not, which ones would be retained. 
We did not propose to approve the leas- 
ing of this highly expensive equipment 
in the yards which eventually might be 
closed. For that reason we deferred any 
action on the leasing of this equipment. 

I have a letter from the Secretary of 
Defense which deals with the Navy’s 
studies of Navy shipyards in that con- 
nection. In the letter he says: 

These analyses, which are being carried on 
by the Navy, should be completed during 
the fall. Following their completion, they 
will be reviewed carefully by the appropriate 
officials of the executive branch, after which 
& decision will be made as to which yards, 
if any, should be closed. At that time we 
will be happy to review the studies with 
congressional representatives from the af- 
fected areas. In the event that they pre- 
sent evidence not previously considered, we 
will of course take this into account before 
implementing our plans. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


We did not intend to prohibit the ac- 
quisition of this equipment in perpetuity. 
We did intend to defer the acquiring of 
this very expensive machinery until af- 
ter the Navy had decided which yards 
would remain in operation. We did not 
intend that the Navy could not have it 
in the yards that it kept in operation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no pro- 
h'bition upon the system, as such; the 
system has not been judged to be faulty 
or unneeded. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not in the slightest 
degree. We do not think it will be 
needed in any yard that will be closed. 
If a yard is to be maintained and oper- 
ated, I am sure the committee would in- 
terpose no objection to the Navy’s leas- 
ing this equipment. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The letter from 
which the Senator has read, written by 
the Comptroller of the Navy, would be 
regarded by the committee as an appro- 
priate interpretation of this item in the 
maintenance and operation funds of the 
Navy. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, the letter goes 
more to the restriction that is contained 
in the bill. My statement is that with 
reference to the yards that the Navy in- 
tends to keep in operation, the commit- 
tee would have no objection to the De- 
partment of the Navy transferring these 
funds for the purpose of leasing the 
equipment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What I under- 
stand the committee did was to make 
an allowance of $1.2 million, to complete 
the pilot project at the Boston Navy 
Yard. We did not want to go forward 
with the other yards until we knew what 
the decision of the Secretary was with 
respect to them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Sperry Rand 
Corp. has invested about $700,000 in 
developing this system, and has almost 
finished the production of some $10 mil- 
lion worth of computers. It is perfectly 
obvious that it would not be desirable 
to put this equipment into a yard that 
was certain to be closed. 

If, as the Senator from Georgia has 
indicated, it is known that a yard will 
be maintained, and this equipment 
proves to be essential, do I understand 
that there would be no prohibition placed 
upon the U.S. Navy from using this 
system if the funds are available from 
other sources? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I speak only as the 
chairman of the subcommittee that re- 
views the reallocation of funds. In that 
event the subcommittee would interpose 
no objection. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The whole pur- 
pose is to make the Navy yards more 
competitive with private yards. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The whole purpose of 
the machinery is to stimulate efficiency 
in the yards, when it is determined which 
are to be maintained. In that case this 
equipment would be a very valuable asset 
to those yards. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
should like to speak with reference to 
my amendment. Those of us who have 
Navy yards in their jurisdiction—and 
there are 11 such installations—are very 
deeply concerned about what happens 
with respect to the study which the De- 
fense Department is presently conduct- 
ing and to which the Senator from 
Georgia referred to in reading the letter. 

My position—and I believe it is typical 
of those who have this concern—is that 
we are in no way trying to stand in the 
way of efforts which will be helpful to 
our national defense. We are in no way 
trying to stand in the way of justified 
economies. Where defense funds are 
needed, we have voted for it. Where 
funds can be saved, we are anxious to 
save them. 

What I believe we are deeply concerned 
with is a decision made within a govern- 
mental department, then announced, 
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when the decision becomes crystallized. 
Under such circumstances the prestige 
of the President is at stake. When that 
has taken place, we can talk ourselves 
blue in the face with arguments or cite 
additional evidence, but the case will be 
closed. 

A decision by the Defense Department 
on this matter will affect tremendously 
vital installations in terms of the Na- 
tion’s security and tremendously vital in- 
stallations in terms of the interest of 
the community in which they are located. 

It is one thing to say that the com- 
munity interest shall not predominate 
over national defense. It is another 
thing to say that because the community 
has such a burning vital interest, the 
greatest care and deliberation should be 
taken before an action results which cuts 
off the community from this indispensi- 
ble economic relationship which it has to 
each of these Navy yards. 

The amendment before the Senate is 
designed to provide a short period of de- 
liberation and consideration of these 
vital decisions by the Congress in which 
we serve—those of us who carry this 
heavy responsibility for giving maximum 
reasoned protection to these installa- 
tions—a procedure of congressional re- 
view, consistent with the national econ- 
omy and consistent with national secu- 
rity. 

In this very bill some $423 million, in 
round figures, is provided under the item 
entitled “Operation and maintenance, 
Navy,” for industrial and nonindustrial 
support at shipyards. Some $14,145,000 
is appropriated under this item for ship 
repair. Other sections of the bill, such 
as section 539, deal with the question of 
the relationship between repairs, altera- 
tion and conversion at Navy shipyards 
and private shipyards, so it is certainly 
germane to consider the means which 
shall be used with respect to maintain- 
ing or closing any of these installations, 
and the providing of a full and careful 
justification by the Department of De- 
fense to the Congress when one or more 
of these yards may be subject to closing 
as a result of the study. 

All that I seek to do by the amend- 
ment, joined in by seven other Senators, 
who I think have pretty much the same 
feeling about this situation that I have, 
is to say, “Let us pause for a little while 
before making such a major decision as 
to the life of a vital military installation 
and let us allow the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress to take a hard and seri- 
ous look at the situation.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would appreciate fin- 
ishing this one thought. We provide for 
congressional committee consideration of 
executive department action with respect 
to many things far less vital and critical. 
For example, I serve on the Committee 
on Government Operations. Almost 
every week or two there is referred to 
that committee the question of the sale of 
a piece of Government property, involv- 
ing perhaps $400,00 or $500,000. We take 
a careful look at the proposal by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. It is most 
unusual and most rare that we stop any 
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such procedure; but, at least, we have 
had a look at it in this forum. We could, 
if we exercised our authority, restrain 
action on it, working together and closely 
with the executive department. It is for 
this type of congressional consideration 
that we plead in this amendment. 

I now yield to the senior Republican 
on the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I have discussed this question with 
the Senator from New York several 
times. I am as vitally interested as is 
he in the question of the closing of the 
naval shipyards. I have a copy of a let- 
ter to the chairman of the committee, 
which I think has been read. I shall re- 
read it quickly: 

These analyses, which are being carried 
on by the Navy, should be completed dur- 
ing the fall. Following their completion, 
they will be reviewed carefully by the ap- 
propriate officials of the executive branch, 
after which a decision will be made as to 
which yards, if any, should be closed. At 
that time we will be happy to review the 
studies with congressional representatives 
from the affected areas, In the event that 
they present evidence not previously consid- 
ered, we will of course take this into account 
before implementing our plans. 


As I see it, that arrangement would 
afford us an opportunity, when we know 
the yard as to which a decision is being 
made, to look into the problem concern- 
ing that yard and reach a conclusion and 
present all the evidence we have as to 
why that yard should not be closed. 

I am a member of the Subcommittee 
on Preparedness. My chairman [Mr. 
Stennis] is not in the Chamber. How- 
ever, we have been looking into the whole 
situation. We have felt that we could 
not, within our appropriation and with- 
in our capability, conduct a survey at the 
same time that the Department of De- 
fense is conducting its survey. But the 
minute it is suggested that one yard be 
closed, we can try to obtain all the facts 
concerning that yard and make a deci- 
sion as to whether the Secretary of De- 
fense is right, or whether we should pre- 
sent evidence that he is not right, and 
that the yard should remain open. 

In the meantime, I know I can speak 
for my chairman when I say that we are 
having a general survey made, not as to 
any particular naval shipyard, but to un- 
derstand the general situation through- 
out the country. That is being done now, 
so that we can be prepared for the in- 
vestigation of any special facility when 
the time comes to consider it. That sur- 
vey is being done by the Subcommittee 
on Preparedness, appointed by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 

I believe that the letter which was 
sent to the chairman indicates that the 
Secretary of Defense knows or believes 
or realizes that Members of Congress 
from the areas which are involved are 
vitally interested in this situation and 
are certainly entitled to know and to do 
what they can. 

I do not believe that if the Senator 
from New York or I were in the position 
of the Secretary of Defense, we could 
give our decision or recommendation to 
Congress and then have Members of Con- 
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gress decide whether the action should be 
taken. I believe that through the Sub- 
committee on Preparedness, and by our 
efforts at that time, Members of Con- 
gress who are involved can make as cer- 
tain as we can that the decision of the 
Secretary of Defense should be followed, 
or that we should do everything we can 
to stop it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I deeply appreciate, as 
I know all Senators appreciate, the con- 
cern and desire of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to be of help to us. But let me 
point out in what way the Secretary of 
Defense is not of help to us. 

In the first place, the question of clos- 
ing installations in many communities 
has been raised. I am sure that in- 
cludes communities in the State of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, as well. 
When the decision is made and an- 
nounced, the information goes out and 
the issue is crystallized. The entire pres- 
tige of the Department of Defense will 
be at stake. We can remonstrate; we 
can give our reasons. We have done that 
to an unbelievable extent. A real, sub- 
stantive opportunity should be afforded 
to review and to bring about some change 
in a decision where that is warranted. I 
do not believe we seek anything that is 
not warranted. 

What the Secretary of Defense has 
given in the letter is the normal assur- 
ance which he gives anybody—‘When I 
issue my decision, and if you do not like 
it, I shall be glad to hear you.” 

According to the average experience 
which I indicated, that is meager fare. 
Let us remember that in asking for time 
for deliberation in Congress, we are 
speaking for some 90,000 employees in 
the installations, most of them in their 
middle years. In New York, for exam- 
ple, the average age of the naval ship- 
yard worker is 46. The average number 
of years of service is 16. We are talk- 
ing about dearly held relationships. It 
seems to me that when such a major 
move as the closing of a naval shipyard 
is contemplated, there should be, at the 
very least, the period of deliberation and 
congressional consideration that is 
sought by my amendment. Then we 
would have some substantive opportuni- 
ty to make our plans in a forum where 
the prestige of the Secretary of Defense 
is not then at stake. That is the essence 
of our problem with respect to the letter 
which the Senator has read. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No one is more 
sympathetic to the position of the Sen- 
ator from New York than I am. The 
Boston Navy Yard is located in my State. 
I have worked with its problems of em- 
ployment for the past 20 years. I want 
to see that yard maintained for employ- 
ment in Massachusetts, and even in New 
Hampshire and Maine. 

But from the point of view of the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Prepared- 
ness, we have this matter very much in 
our minds, and shall do our utmost to see 
that the situation is fairly handled. 

Mr. JAVITS. I can only say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the 
Congress needs to give this situation the 
most profound consideration. All of us 
can only hope that the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the other members of 
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the committee may accept this amend- 
ment and thus assure us of that modest 
deliberation and committee considera- 
tion which the exigencies of the situa- 
tion almost compel all of us to ask. 

Mr, COTTON. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, un- 
less the Senator from New York desires 
to yield to some other Senator, I under- 
stand the deep concern of all Senators 
whose States have naval shipyards. The 
naval shipyards are among the very 
largest of all our military establishments. 

But the program that is proposed by 
the Department of Defense is not lim- 
ited to shipyards. The Department is 
closing depots, airfields, Army bases, 
Navy bases, and arsenals. Therefore, the 
Senator from New York is making a 
preferential motion that applies only to 
shipyards; and I would feel constrained 
to make the point of order that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill, un- 
der the provisions rule XVI, section 4. 

I do not believe we can afford to get 
into this area for the benefit of ship- 
yards only, and leave all the other in- 
stallations that would be closed to the 
tender mercies of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Some of the installations are 
large. Fort Riley, in Kansas, is an ex- 
ample. It is as important to many areas 
of that State as the Boston Navy Yard 
is to Massachusetts, for example, or the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard is to New York: 
Some areas are probably more depend- 
ent.on their installations as a source of 
income than are the areas in which naval 
shipyards are located. 

In view of the fact that this amend- 
ment relates only to a certain type of 
installation, it is, in a measure, a pre- 
rogative of the executive branch, and I 
should feel constrained to make a point 
of order against it. 

Mr. JAVITS... Of course the Senator 
can make his point of order. No one is 
more astute regarding the parliamentary 
situation than the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have deep sympathy 
for the Senator from New York. I wish 
him to have an opportunity to state his 
case, 

Mr. JAVITS. I realize that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have some knowl- 
edge of the impact of communities upon 
those who undertake to serve those com- 
munities in Washington, when such fa- 
cilities are closed. One has been closed 
in my own State, and others are trem- 
bling with fear of the ax falling on some 
of them, even now. They happen not to 
be shipyards, but they are important in 
their own way. 

Mr. JAVITS. While I appreciate that 
the Senator is staying his hand until we 
have an opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tion, in some detail, I believe that there 
is a great difference between shipyards 
which are long-established installations 
and many other military installations 
which are, built into the community, be- 
cause of long years of experience and 
establishment, both in terms of defense 
and in terms of economy. One of the 
arguments made in their favor is that 
many Navy men have located their fam- 
ilies in the vicinity of shipyards long es- 
tablished, because they know that when 
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they come home their ships will be 
worked upon at a given Navy yard and 
that will be home port. 

Mr, RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Of course, shipyards are in a 
somewhat different status, but not dif- 
ferent from the arsenals. Some arsenals 
are older than shipyards. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; and they involve 
a great many employees. 

With respect to the point of order, let 
me say that I hope very much the Sen- 
ator might consider, in the next few 
minutes, letting us come to a vote upon 
this question. The vote might come on 
the issue of germaneness, if the point of 
order is made. I believe many Senators 
would like to express themselves on this 
subject. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate that, but 
as I understand the rule, the Senator in 
charge of the bill is charged with the 
responsibility of making the point of 
order, and I would feel constrained to do 
so. I shall not make it at this time. I 
shall be glad to let the Senator complete 
his discussion. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator of course 
knows about my filing of a notice of 
suspension, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The Senator 
can get a vote on that. 

Mr, JAVITS. Yes. I say to the Sen- 
ator that I appreciate very much his feel- 
ings about the matter. 

In the final analysis, let me say to him 
that no matter what we do in the 
Chamber this evening, we shall all be 
very heavily relying upon him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator, 
but. this is a matter which should be ad- 
dressed to the executive branch, 

Mr, COTTON. Madam President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COTTON, Naturally I am one of 
those who commend highly the distin- 
guished Senator from New York for of- 
fering this amendment and seeking to 
obtain consideration for it. 

My position is not entirely dictated, 
although I should be less than frank and 
honest if I did not say that it was largely 
dictated by my deep and abiding inter- 
est in one of the oldest shipyards in 
the country, which is located in New 
Hampshire, where one of the first ships 
built was for John Paul Jones—the first 
ship that flew the American flag on the 
high seas. 

But, Madam President, on the point 
which has been under discussion by the 
Senators from New York and Georgia, 
let us be frank with ourselves, and with 
others. 

I have the highest respect for the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Defense. I know 
that he is earnestly and honestly trying 
to economize and to save money when- 
ever he can without detriment to our 
defense posture. 

But, I am tempted to smile once in a 
while when Congress is handed the old 
expedient that a study is underway and 
that we cannot be told the hard, cold 
facts of life now, but when the study is 
completed, the news will be broken to 
us and at that time, of course, our pro- 
tests, if there are any, will be listened 
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The Secretary of Defense came to my 
State a while ago, and was met at the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard and interrogated 
by members of the press. Fortunately, 
I had a representative there, because 
after the interview was over it suddenly 
became classified. The reason it became 
classified was that the good Secretary 
of Defense, who is a forthright, straight- 
forward man, for which I respect him, 
made it unmistakably clear, in spite of 
all the talk about a study, that already, 
in a sense, his mind was made up about 
certain shipyards—I do not know all of 
them by name—but he already knew 
nearly exactly what was going to be done. 

That being the case, I do not like the 
picture of Congress considering these 
matters, and making appropriations, un- 
der the representation that a study will 
be made and something will be done after 
all the facts are known, when it is a 
time-honored expedient to keep us 
happy, silent, peaceful, and acquiescent 
in the Senate—and then the ax falls. 

Madam President, I am willing to con- 
cede that it is likely, in the interest of 
economy, that further shipyard installa- 
tions in this country must be curtailed or 
ended. But I have recollections—and 
other Senators who have served 20 years 
in the Congress have recollections—of 
the time when Louis Johnson, an ex- 
tremely able and patriotic man, was Sec- 
retary of Defense. He suddenly inaugu- 
rated a stringent policy of cutting here 
and cutting there, discarding this instal- 
lation and that installation, until parts 
of our defense and some of our installa- 
tions in which the taxpayer had millions 
upon millions upon millions of dollars 
invested, were discarded. Plants were 
discarded. Ships under construction, 
upon which large sums of money had 
been laid out, were discontinued. It was 
all done with the best possible motives, 
some of it wisely, no doubt. But that 
sort of chopping off must be done with 
care, and the place where the ultimate 
decision should be made is in this body, 
on this floor, and in its committees. 

I believe that this is a perfectly rea- 
sonable suggestion to write into this bill. 
I regret that the committee feels it to be 
its duty not to permit us to do so, when 
the supposed study is completed and 
when these facts are brought to light. 

I am frank to say, at the risk of of- 
fending someone—and this is vital to 
many Senators—that I have no doubt in 
my mind that the Defense Department 
officials know at this minute, and knew 
when they were before the committees 
of the Senate, exactly what they intend- 
ed to do. But, when they have gone 
through the business of study and sur- 
vey, the ax falls. 

I believe that we should have an op- 
portunity to have our say. I regret more 
than I can express it if, under the rules 
of order of this body, the very apt and 
necessary amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York should not be 
held to be in order. 

It is easy to say that Government ship- 
yards are uneconomic, that private ship- 
yards can do the work cheaper. A few 
facts are forgotten. One is that one rea- 
son we receive many bids from private 
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shipyards is that there are Government 
shipyards. 

It is a weapon in the hands of the 
Navy to hold down bids. In the second 
place, there is a vast difference between 
the construction of new ships and new 
submarines, and the repair and renova- 
tion of old ones. Wecan take a bid from 
a private shipyard for a new ship. But 
no one knows—and this is the testimony 
of naval experts back through the years, 
from the time when I was serving on the 
House Committee on Appropriations, and 
since I have been on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations—when it comes 
to repairing, reconverting, going into a 
ship that is already in service and 
changing it, what has to be done until 


they get into it. No one knows how 


much it will cost. 

Once we place it in the hands of the 
shipyards, and the job is assigned to 
them, there is almost no limit to the ex- 
pense that may arise. Senators remem- 
ber that there are such things as labor 
troubles and strikes. We know some- 
thing about it down at Cape Kennedy. 

Even though it might become neces- 
sary to close some of our naval shipyards, 
and I hope it will not happen, let us re- 
member that the skills developed are 
skills that have been developed over the 
years. There are many traditions. 
There is no use in shouting about pri- 
vate enterprise. In my own case, the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard has been pouring 
over $30 million into my State and into 
the communities concerned every year. 
That goes to the community, it goes to 
the home, it goes to the people. Jobs 
are important. We want to see that 
jobs are preserved. 

Furthermore, there are only two ship- 
yards in the Nation owned by the Gov- 
ernment that are fully capable of con- 
structing, repairing, and converting sub- 
marines. One is in California, and one 
of them is in my own State. Those are 
yards with a nuclear capacity. 

Believing, as some of us do, that the 
Polaris submarine and the attack sub- 
marine, compose the right arm of our 
defense, it is inconceivable that the ship- 
yards should be deprived of the necessary 
skills. But I am interested in the ship- 
yards in other States. Let us not fool 
ourselves with all this talk about a study. 
The study has been made. We could 
be told this very night, this very hour, 
in my honest opinion, precisely what the 
intentions are in regard to the closing of 
the Navy yards, the curtailing of other 
Navy yards, and the taking away of the 
engineering departments, the planning, 
the designing, and the skills. We have 
a responsibility first to national defense. 
Do not forget that the ownership, posses- 
sion, and complete control of a proper 
number of shipyards is vital to naval de- 
fense in both war and peace, as everyone 
knows who has lived with this problem. 
The time may come when we shall need 
almost every facility we have, and when 
we would be on our knees before God, 
expressing our solemn regret, if we were 
to lack the facilities to build and repair, 
and do it speedily in a time of national 
emergency. 

We have a duty, as has been well said 
by the Senator from New York, to the 
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thousands of people who have grown 
gray in the service of their country in 
these installations. Every so often some 
great expert comes along, becomes the 
head of our Defense Department—and 
this is not the first time—and starts cut- 
ting things off here, there, and elsewhere. 

With all the confidence that I have— 
and I have unbounded confidence—in 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], and his colleagues on the 
subcommittee dealing with this problem, 
I still think that the Congress of the 
United States should have a last clear 
chance, as it is expressed in legal par- 
lance in some States, including my own. 
The Congress should have a last clear 
chance at this question. We should have 
it after any alleged studies are com- 
pleted, and when the decision is made, 

I have tried a great many cases in the 
years that I practiced as a country law- 
yer. I have tried cases for clients which 
meant the loss of everything they pos- 
sessed. I never found that I could do 
mneh for a client after the verdict was 


I wish—and I cannot express it too 
strongly—that the distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee, who must do their 
duty as they see it, could allow this 
amendment to be adopted, so that we 
would have the last clear chance. 

In order that the Senate may not be 
burdened with any unnecessary words 
from me, I say now, rather than later, 
that I am proud to be associated with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Keatrnc] in the amend- 
ment which he is about to offer after this 
one is disposed of. I am fully in accord 
with the proposal that 50 percent of new 
construction be assigned to our naval 
shipyards. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Madam President, 
I rise in support of the amendment. The 
intent of the amendment is clear. It 
would give Congress a voice on whether 
our naval shipyards should be closed. 

It seems clear to me that Congress 
must have this say. As it stands now, 
the fate of our 11 public yards, and the 
fate of their 88,000 to 94,000 employees, 
rests in the hands of one man—the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

And something more than jobs, and 
more than yards, is involved here. An 
important question of policy has to be 
answered—the question of whether the 
public shipyard is a crucial part of our 
national defense. As it is now, this ques- 
tion will be answered by one man, backed 
by his “study.” The results of his study 
will probably be served up to us at the 
same time as the decision about the 
shipyards. We will not have time to 
consider the results. 

Up to this point, the question of 
whether Congress agrees or disagrees 
with the Defense Secretary’s views on 
the role of the public yard in national 
defense has been unimportant. Is this 
as it should be? 

Paragraph 17, under article I, section 
8, of the Constitution provides: 

Congress shall have power to exercise* * * 
authority over all places purchased by the 
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consent of the legislature of the state in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
other needful buildings. 


Under this paragraph, Congress is 
given authority to create and approve 
military installations. It is given power 
to legislate concerning them. It was 
under this authority, I want to point out, 
that Congress said that naval shipyards 
could be built. 

It is also clear that Congress is author- 
ized to determine policy concerning our 
national defense. 

In view of this mandate, I find it very 
surprising that Congress finds itself in 
a position now where it has no voice in 
the fate of the yards it has created, fi- 
nanced and regulated. We approved the 
yards in the first place, determining that 
it was in the best interests of the na- 
tional security that they be created. 
And our public yards have served us well. 
They have served honorably as an arm of 
our national defense. 

Yet now, we find ourselves watching a 
man and his study decide whether the 
yards should be closed, and their mis- 
sion forgotten. We have dropped out of 
the game at the crucial point. We are 
abdicating one more piece of our 
authority. 

The amendment which I hope we can 
consider simply reaffirms our authority, 
granted to us by the Constitution, to 
have a word in the future of the public 
shipyards. The amendment does not 
question his right to make a study of 
the situation. 

It simply says that Congress affirms its 
right to review the situation, and to 
share in the final decision. The amend- 
ment says that the Secretary must pre- 
sent to the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees a detailed study of 
the need and justification for any yard 
closings which he recommends. And it 
says further that none of the funds ap- 
propriated in the act we are considering 
today will be used to close a shipyard 
without the approval of the two congres- 
sional committees. 

Approval of this amendment would 
prevent a situation where one day we 
see the Secretary’s study, and the same 
day, are notified that several yards are 
going to be closed. Congress must have 
a share in this decision. It is our right, 
it is our legitimate role. 

As a cosponsor of this amendment, I 
urge that the Senate approve a suspen- 
sion of the rule and the insertion of this 
affirmation of our position into this bill. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, I am 
a cosponsor of the Javits amendment, 
which is designed to prevent use of 1965 
Defense Department funds to close any 
naval shipyard until the Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and House are 
notified of a proposed closing and given 
an opportunity to study the Defense De- 
partment’s justification and an oppor- 
tunity to object to it. 

I want to commend my able and dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York and 
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the other able Senators who joined him 
in first proposing this amendment—the 
junior Senator from New York, the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire, 
and the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I am glad that other Senators 
later joined in cosponsoring this amend- 
ment. 

The amendment is a move to forestall 
hasty action by the Defense Department 
and to require that full and complete 
justification of any proposed closing be 
prepared and submitted to the two com- 
mittees of the Congress directly con- 
cerned with our Nation's defense and 
security. 

I am deeply concerned about the im- 
pact upon America’s defense readiness 
and security of the rumored closing by 
the administration of some of the 11 
existing naval shipyards. 

WARNING AGAINST CUTTING MILITARY MUSCLE 


I firmly believe the American people 
are entitled to a dollar’s defense for a 
dollar spent. But I do not believe that 
cost alone is the overriding factor in 
matters of defense. We do not expect 
our Defense Department to show a profit 
in its operations any more than we would 
expect the Department of the Interior or 
„ of Agriculture to make a 
Profit. 

We expect Federal agencies to do their 
work efficiently and with minimum cost. 
The Department of Defense is no excep- 
tion. Defense funds are intended to in- 
crease our military strength and not for 
frills. - 

I applaud the Secretary of Defense for 
his efforts to obtain management im- 
provement and greater efficiency in the 
huge organization he heads. 

But I am very concerned that the cost- 
cutting psychology and computer fixa- 
tion of the Defense Department seem 
headed toward reductions in our military 
muscle, such as closing of naval ship- 
yards. 

COST STUDIES INCOMPLETE 

Various cost studies have been cited 
in allegations that private yards can do 
shipbuilding work cheaper than Navy 
yards. 

I am not at all satisfied that the vari- 
ous cost studies on work in naval ship- 
yards have evaluated all the cost factors 
and workload involved. 

For example, such studies should take 
into account that private shipyards bid 
on work which they want to do—the 
cream of the crop so to speak, because 
naturally they want to make a profit. 
Navy yards cannot choose the work they 
may perform. 

Private yards can lay off workers when 
their workload declines and rehire when 
their workload increases, thus decreasing 
their overhead costs. Navy yards must 
at all times be staffed, equipped and 
maintained to respond immediately to 
the military need. 

Private yards can maintain a mini- 
mum of facilities and a minimum of 
services, whereas Navy yards must be 
prepared at all times to render any type 
of support for our naval fleet operations. 

If private yards had to maintain at 
all times a full complement of person- 
nel, facilities, and services, obviously 
their costs would be higher—and the 
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alleged savings through closing Navy 
shipyards would soon evaporate. 

In addition, there would be other costs 
to the taxpayers if Navy yards are closed, 
for the medical, dental, and commissary 
facilities available to Navy personnel at 
communities where the ships are home- 
based near Navy yards would have to be 
duplicated elsewhere. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


The more this situation is examined, 
the more phony appear the claims of 
economy through closing naval ship- 
yards. 

But more than that, I am not at all 
satisfied that proper weight has been 
given to other factors justifying the re- 
tention of shipyards under the control 
and administration of the U.S. Navy. 

NAVY YARDS ESSENTIAL TO DEFENSE 


The vital importance of Navy yards 
manned by skilled and trained workers 
in time of emergency is a factor not 
measurable in dollars and cents. 

What may appear to be “excess” Navy 
capacity in these days of uneasy peace 
may turn out to be a priceless asset in 
time of emergency or war. 

The fact is, Navy shipyards are an in- 
tegral part of our Navy’s defense strength 
and capability. 

They are as important to our combat 
fleet as the repair and maintenance 
facilities of our air bases are to Air Force 
planes. 

In order to have skilled personnel and 
up-to-date shipyard facilities under mili- 
tary command and direction ready to 
operate in any emergency, we must 
maintain naval shipyards and personnel 
at all times. 

What is involved here is the need for 
instant readiness when the command 
comes. 

I do not detract one bit from the fine 
private shipyards of this Nation. They 
have served well in war and in peace. 
They should be maintained in a healthy 
condition, too, to be ready in time of 
emergency to back up the work of the 
naval shipyards for our combat fleets. 

NAVY YARDS MUST BE MAINTAINED 


But, in terms of defense necessity, 
naval shipyards must be maintained in 
peacetime as part of our war deterrent 
and part of our defense preparedness. 

They are part of our hard-core Navy 
defenses and are indispensable to Navy 
fleet combat readiness. 

This is a fundamental difference be- 
tween private shipyards and naval yards 
that we in Congress, and the American 
people as well, should not forget. 

Navy shipyards were established by 
Congress as instruments of defense, not 
as instruments of commerce. 

The defense mission of the naval ship- 
yards is their justification for existence. 

As long as we must have naval ships 
on station in the Atlantic, in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Pacific, in the Indian 
Ocean—on the seven seas, so to speak, 
around the globe—we must have nayal 
shipyards to service them as part of our 
defense effort. 

We in the State of Hawaii have ex- 
perienced firsthand the vital necessity for 
combat-ready naval forces. The 
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stepped-up tempo of naval activities of 
other nations in the Pacific and the At- 
lantic demands that our ships be con- 
tinuously on station. 

As ship-servicing needs grow, the im- 
portance of our naval bases grows. The 
continuing turbulence in the Asia 
theater, particularly southeast Asia, 
likewise underscores the imperative need 
for naval preparedness in the Pacific. 
PEARL HARBOR YARD ESSENTIAL TO PACIFIC FLEET 


Pearl Harbor Naval Base in Hawaii 
has been and is today the hub of our 
farflung naval forces in Asia and the 
Pacific. Located approximately 2,500 
miles from the west coast, it is part of 
our first line of defense in the Pacific. 
The skilled personnel employed at Pearl 
Harbor Shipyard are part of that first 
line of defense, for it is up to them to 
keep many ships of the Pacific Fleet, in- 
cluding nuclear submarines, in repair 
and ready for sea duty. 

At present, there are more than 10,600 
civilian employees at Pearl Harbor Ship- 
yard and support facilities in Hawaii. 
They are as fine and efficient a team as 
anywhere in the Nation. They take great 
pride in their work. They take great 
pride in working at Pearl Harbor. 

As one who worked as a supply clerk at 
Pearl Harbor, I can speak from personal 
knowledge on this. I well recall the old 
E-flag flying over the base during World 
War II attesting to the high standards of 
efficiency and effort of these employees. 
Such loyalty and efficiency and devotion 
to duty still exist at Pearl Harbor. 

From January 1, 1963, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, civilian employees at Pearl 
Harbor submitted 2,797 beneficial sug- 
gestions for the improvement of Navy 
yard operations. The Navy adopted 850 
of these employee suggestions, about 30 
percent, at a saving of $171,655. 

In addition, 375 employees were recog- 
nized by the Navy under its superior ac- 
complishment program for their work 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

In the 1964 cost reduction program for 
naval shipyards, Pearl Harbor employ- 
ees saved three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars more than their assigned goal. 

I point these facts out to illustrate that 
Pearl Harbor Navy workers continue to 
serve our country ably and efficiently. 

The essentiality of Pearl Harbor Ship- 
yard, staffed with highly trained person- 
nel and equipped with the most modern 
facilities, to the combat readiness of our 
Pacifie fleet is illustrative of the neces- 
sity for maintaining naval yards, not 
only in Hawaii, but on the west coast 
and east coast as well. 

SAFETY FACTOR IN SEVERAL YARDS 


Having several naval yards gives the 
Nation a safety factor, a margin of safety 
that we need in the vital matter of our 
Nation's security. 

Before concluding my remarks in sup- 
port of the pending amendment, I must 
point out that the amendment only 
touches proposed closings of naval ship- 
yards. 

DEATH AND CRIPPLING OF YARDS BY ATTRITION 

It does not reach such situations as 
death by attrition which the Defense De- 
partment could employ to attain the 
same ends, 
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Death by attrition can come from 
steady and planned reduction in work- 
load assigned to Navy yards. 

I am deeply concerned, as are many 
other Members of Congress, with this 
related problem of whittling away of our 
Navy yards. 

A 35-65 PROVISION 


This is what is happening right now 
under the 35-65 provision which is con- 
tained in the pending bill—section 539— 
and which has been in the last two De- 
fense Department Appropriation Acts. 
Under this provision at least 35 percent 
of Navy funds for ship repair, altera- 
tion, and conversion are earmarked for 
private shipyards, leaving only 65 per- 
cent for naval shipyards. A proviso 
gives the Secretary of Defense discre- 
tion to exceed the limitation based on 
urgency of requirement and consistent 
with the public interest. So far, the pro- 
viso has not been used. 

I and others have sought from the 
time this 35-65 division first came to the 
Senate to strike it completely. 

Until 1962, Congress saw fit to place 
the allocation of work on ships under- 
going repairs and conversions at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy. 

He was free to use his best judgment 
as to whether such ships should be re- 
paired or converted at a naval shipyard 
or a private shipyard. 

I believe it is imperative to our na- 
tional security that the Secretary of the 
Navy be permitted this discretion again, 
particularly for ships on the combat line. 
This is part and parcel of his respon- 
sibility to have his fleet and forces in a 
constant state of readiness. 

NAVY YARDS HURTING 35-65 


This provision has already reduced em- 
ployment at naval shipyards by many 
thousands of persons. Under the Presi- 
dent’s 1965 budget, funds for ship re- 
pair, alteration, and conversion have 
been reduced by more than $300,000 com- 
pared with 1964. 

According to figures I obtained from 
the Navy, the 1965 budget requests $538,- 
970,000 for repair and alteration and 
$94,600,000 for ship conversion, for a to- 
tal of $633,570,000. 

For 1964, Congress appropriated $993,- 
240,000, of which $484,614,000 were for 
repair and alteration and $508,626,000 
for conversion. 

This means the Navy yards’ 65-per- 
cent share in 1965 is going to be 65 per- 
cent of an amount which is one-third 
less than the total ship repair and con- 
version funds for 1964. 

In terms of dollars, the proposed cut 
for Navy yards is nearly double that for 
private yards. So the squeeze on the 
Navy shipyards is going to be even tight- 
er in 1965 than in 1964 under the 35- 
65 requirement. 

It goes without saying that a one-third 
reduction in ship repair and conversion 
funds will lead to forced layoffs in our 
Nation’s shipyards, with substantial un- 
employment particularly in the Navy 
yards. Such a calamity would run di- 
rectly counter to the President’s declared 
war on unemployment and poverty. 

What is of equal concern to me is the 
impact the proposed one-third reduction 
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will have on the readiness and capability 
of our Navy in these days of worldwide 
turmoil and upheaval. 

Continuing the 25-65 allocation under 
conditions of a one-third cut in ship re- 
pair and conversion funds will un- 
doubtedly mean the Navy will be forced 
to juggle its fleet from one ocean to an- 
other, as had to be done in fiscal 1963 
in sending several destroyers from the 
west coast to the east coast. 

Such moves involve excessive costs. 
What is worse, the vessels themselves 
are farther removed from their operating 
stations. 

This does not make sense from the 
standpoint of national security. 

IMPACT OF PEARL HARBOR 


In the case of Pearl Harbor, if the 
workload is reduced and forced layoffs 
made, there may not be enough skilled 
workers to handle repairs and altera- 
tions on large Navy ships. As there are 
no private shipyards to do this work in 
Hawaii, the ships would have to be sent 
elsewhere, the nearest private yards be- 
ing on the west coast. 

This could mean those ships would be 
unavailable for line duty for a longer 
length of time than if the work were 
done at Pearl Harbor. A round-trip to 
the west coast entails 4,600 to 5,000 
miles of extra travel compared with put- 
ting in at Pearl Harbor for repairs. 

Besides the loss of time, there would 
be the added expense of having the ship 
proceed to and from the west coast and 
Pearl Harbor. Housing for men on the 
ship would have to be found, whereas at 
Pearl Harbor there is adequate housing 
for crews of ships based in Hawaii. 

In the case of ships home-based at 
Pearl Harbor, sending them to the west 
coast for repairs would mean separating 
the crews from their families longer than 
if the ships were repaired or converted 
at Pearl Harbor. Such unnecessary 
separation would pose needless morale 
problems. 

Whittling away of Pearl Harbor Ship- 
yard would inflict great hardship on 
Pearl Harbor employees and their fami- 
lies. Hawaii's isolation from other land 
areas precludes our unemployed from 
readily migrating to other areas in 
search of jobs. 

Forced layoffs might well result in loss 
to the Navy of specially skilled person- 
nel, many of whom had to be recruited 
earlier from our sister States. The Navy 
might face great difficulty in recruiting 
specialists in the future, for employees 
released from Pearl Harbor would have 
to find other jobs in Hawaii or leave the 
islands to find work elsewhere. 

THE 35-65 SHOULD BE REPEALED 


In view of the drastically reduced 
funds available for Navy ship repair and 
conversion, I believe it is time Congress 
reconsidered its previous action in set- 
ting a 35-65 allocation. 

I say this not because I want to take 
anything away from private yards. 

I say this because I am concerned that 
unless the 35-65 allocation is repealed 
and repealed soon, our naval shipyards 
are going to die by attrition. 

Naval shipyards and private ship- 
yards have two entirely different pri- 
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mary missions. One is to serve the Na- 
tion’s defense and the other is to serve 
trade and commerce. 

Both are important. But in order of 
priorities, certainly our Nation’s defense 
and security come first. 


NAVY YARDS VITAL 


Naval shipyards are not like the horse- 
drawn cannon of the Civil War, the open 
cockpit airplanes of World War I, or 
other relics of earlier days which have 
now outlived their usefulness. The 
naval yards are not anachronisms or 
sentimental vestiges of days gone by. 

Naval shipyards are modern organiza- 
tions, serving the most up to date and 
powerful Navy fleet in the world—a fleet 
that is on station around the globe to 
keep the peace. 

Close out naval yards or constantly 
whittle them away and you cripple our 
Navy. 

I believe the alleged cost savings 
through such a move will prove to be a 
mirage. It may well cost more to have 
all Navy ship repair, alteration, and con- 
version done in private yards for reasons 
which I have already cited. 

But what is my main concern is the 
damage that will be done to our naval 
strength and preparedness by closing 
down naval shipyards. 

I sincerely hope the discussion here 
today in the Senate will alert other 
Members of Congress, who though they 
may not have a direct interest in any 
naval shipyard, nevertheless have a di- 
rect interest in our Nation’s defense and 
security. 

NO MORE FALSE ECONOMY 

I would remind my colleagues of the 
economy moves which proved to be so 
disastrous under another economy re- 
gime back in the late 1940's. By June 
1950, when the Korean war broke out, 
our defense forces had been tragically 
reduced. Our air power had been with- 
ering away. The decrease in the power 
of the Air Force was paralleled in the 
Navy. The Marine Corps was reduced 
to a point where it was impossible for 
them to furnish a single war strength 
division to General MacArthur in Ko- 
rea, which he requested. 

The “economy” regime of the late 
1940’s turned out to be a very costly 
program. It was costly not only in terms 
of the crash buildup that was required 
for the Korean war, but also in terms of 
lives of thousands of American men, for 
as Gen. Omar Bradley said, “Our weak- 
ness only invited attack.” 

To close the naval shipyards or to 
whittle away at them on the basis of 
cost looks very much like more false 
economy to me. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
pending amendment to forestall the ad- 
ministration’s plans to close our naval 
shipyards. 

I hope that the Senator from Georgia 
will allow us to bring the amendment 
to a vote. 

(At this point Mr. McIntyre took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. To show that I am 
not singling out one amendment rather 
than another, I wish to read a rule of 
the Appropriations Committee which 
apparently has been overlooked over the 
past several years. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 18, 1931, the following rule was sub- 
mitted by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee and unanimously 
adopted: 

Any member or ex officio member of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
who has in charge an appropriation bill is 
hereby authorized and directed to make 
points of order against any amendment of- 
fered in violation of the Senate rules on the 
floor of the Senate to such appropriation bill. 


That rule has not been observed rigid- 
ly in the past several years. When I 
first became a Member of this body, every 
Senator in charge of an appropriation 
bill on the floor of the Senate considered 
himself bound by that rule of the com- 
mittee to make a point of order against 
any language offered to an appropriation 
bill in violation of rule XVI. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
New York. I am a cosponsor of his 
amendment and consider it a privilege 
to join him for reasons that he has al- 
ready stated very well and which have 
been stated by other Senators on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon. I 
shall not undertake to repeat the argu- 
ments that have been made, but I be- 
lieve it is important to emphasize an 
argument which I believe is implicit in 
what has been said, but which ought to 
be stated explicitly and clearly. 

The reason why the Senate and the 
House should share in any decision clos- 
ing these naval shipyards is that the 
Congress may very well disagree with 
the Department of Defense—with the 
Executive—on the policy considerations 
which motivate the decision of the Exec- 
utive. We are all concerned with the 
impact of such closings upon the com- 
munities which are involved. Of course, 
@ naval shipyard which is named for a 
city in New Hampshire but which is 
physically located in Maine is of impor- 
tance to me for that reason. But we 
are also concerned with the policy con- 
siderations which may motivate the 
decision. 

All afternoon we heard testimony 
about the cost consciousness of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and those with whom 
he has surrounded himself in making 
those decisions. Cost consciousness ob- 
viously will be an important considera- 
tion as the Secretary considers the prob- 
lem of whether or not to close any of the 
naval shipyards. 

But there is another consideration 
which is of concern to us in areas of 
the country which have been historically 
associated with naval shipyards. The 
naval shipyard has a value because of 
what it is, and not merely because of 
the cost factors which may be involved. 
The case along these lines has best been 
made in a document which I think is 
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already a part of the record of the 
Senate, which was written by Comdr. 
John D. Alden, of the U.S. Navy, who 
is now Quality Assurance Officer at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

He made his case best in one sentence 
or two, if I may read it. He said that 
one of the important reasons for con- 
tinuing the naval shipyards was “the 
readiness of the naval shipyard to un- 
dertake work under any and all condi- 
tions.” 

Then he said: 


The overriding advantage to the fleet is 
simply this: The customer is also the boss. 


When we consider the problems which 
the Navy confronts at the times it needs 
quick and speedy shipyard action in one 
respect or another, it is necessary that 
the customer be boss in some of the con- 
struction and repair yards of the coun- 
try. In private yards the boss is the 
profit motive. In Navy shipyards the 
boss is service to the fleet. As a result 
of this concept the Navy shipyard pro- 
vides two advantages which Commander 
Alden also cites. I should like to read 
briefly again, and I shall not take more 
than another minute or two. He says: 

A naval shipyard offers complete facilities 
to support forces afloat. It has in being the 
capability of fabricating, installing and 
maintaining every part of a ship and its 
equipage. In addition to the mundane ship- 
keeping services available at any shipyard, 
the naval shipyard can service the new and 
complex equipment becoming ever more 
common in the fleet—radar, sonar, weapons 
control, and the computers of the Naval 
Tactical Data System in the electronics cate- 
gory; propulsion machinery of the most ad- 
vanced design; weapons systems and nuclear 
reactors of a secret as well as a complex 
nature. 


Commander Alden goes on to expand 
on that point. The second point he 
emphasizes is: 

The naval shipyard can provide fast ac- 
tion, often completing a job in less time 
than needed for the preliminary legal work 
necessary to arrive at a contract with a 
private shipyard. Indeed, there have been 
many occasions when private yards have 
been unwilling to undertake naval work 
under any circumstances. 


I close by saying again that the Con- 
gress ought to have an opportunity—the 
last chance—before a decision is made 
and announced, to consider any decision 
relating to the closing of naval ship- 
yards, because of the important policy 
considerations in which the Congress is 
entitled to share. Congress is entitled 
to share in them because in the history 
of this country Congress has indicated 
its support of these policy considerations, 
and should not be forced to abandon 
them until it has an opportunity to con- 
sider them in the light of particular 
shipyard decisions. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful for the 
comments of the Senator from Maine. 

I yield now to my colleague from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the amendment of my 
able colleague, Senator Javits, which 
would require advance notice to the 
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congressional Committees on Armed 

Services before any Navy yard is closed. 
I think this provision is necessary to 

insure that the Department of Defense 

does not take any unjustified action 
without sufficient facts and documenta- 
tion to justify a move of this sort. 

Many of the Members may not be 
familiar with the situation that occurred 
when the Air Force decided to close an 
air materiel area in New York State. 
After putting out innumerable press re- 
leases advertising the great economy of 
this move, the Air Force was asked to 
produce the figures to prove its claims 
of economy. Then, according to a re- 
port from the Comptroller General, the 
Air Force claims of economy on their 
very face were padded by about 25 per- 
cent. The remaining 75 percent of 
claimed economies could not be audited 
one way or another because, according 
to the Comptroller General’s report, all 
the detailed analyses and figures were 
prepared by a single unnamed officer 
who was ordered to destroy his work. 

Now, Mr. President, thousands and 
thousands of jobs are at stake in the 11 
naval shipyards. Millions and millions 
of the taxpayers’ dollars in the facilities 
of our public shipyards all across the 
country—facilities which, let me empha- 
size, are not duplicated in our private 
yards—are at stake. The Navy must not 
be allowed to hide these facts under 
specious arguments. 

Mr. President, before any decision is 
made as to the closing of any Navy yard, 
the communities that will be affected 
and the American people deserve to know 
what is really going on, and I am afraid 
they will not get these facts in reliable 
form from the Department of Defense 
without a full-scale congressional in- 
quiry. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Congressional Working Committee, 
formed in cooperation with the Metal 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, I 
feel very strongly that the vital national 
resource represented by our naval ship- 
yards deserves better treatment and 
more thorough understanding on the 
part of all the citizens of our country. 
I believe this amendment is the neces- 
sary step in the defense of facilities vital 
to our national security effort. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
following my remarks in the Record the 
text of the policy statement adopted by 
this working committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL WORKING 
COMMITTEE ATTENDING THE JULY 27, 1964, 
MEETING ON NAVAL SHIPYARD CLOSURES 
Our 11 nayal shipyards located in 9 differ- 

ent States on both the east and west coasts 

and in Hawaii are each vital and integral 
parts of our Nayy's capability and strength. 

These yards are under naval command, and 

their use is determined by military decision. 

Their prime responsibility is to provide a 

full range of support as may be required on 

instant notice to assure maximum effective- 
ness of our naval operating forces. They 
must be staffed, equipped, and maintained to 
immediately comply with naval command 
decisions in the service, repair, conversion, 
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overhaul, or new construction of naval 
vessels. 

Our naval shipyards and the shoreside 
complex which has developed around each 
of them make it possible for Navy men to 
locate their families in the naval shipyard 
community where their vessel is home based. 
This assures maximum opportunities for re- 
union with their families when their vessels 
are home ported, the maintenance of high 
morale, and the maximum of reenlistments. 
The location of these yards on both coasts 
and in Hawaii allows for the greatest opera- 
tional freedom of our naval fleet and maxi- 
mum safety from attack. 

We subscribe wholeheartedly to the con- 
clusion of the Special Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, which 
several years ago after studying the utiliza- 
tion of naval shipyard facilities unanimously 
concluded that “a continuation of the ex- 
isting naval shipyard support complex is 
essential to our national defense,” and that 
“any effort to reduce or abolish this essential 
support system would only result in detract- 
ing from the total capability of our naval 
force with a consequent impairment of our 
national security.” 

The closure of any of these naval ship- 
yards or substantial reduction in personnel 
could only be achieved at the expense of our 
national security and the well-being of the 
communities in which they are located. We 
have an investment of more than $4 billion 
in these yards and their equipment, as well 
as an immeasurable investment in the skilled 
work force teams of 88,000 civilian craftsmen 
and engineers who man them. 

Each of these naval shipyards contributes 
substantially to the well-being of the com- 
munity of which it is a part. The purchas- 
ing power resulting from yard and military 
payrolis and the familles of crewmembers 
whose vessels are home based at the yard 
generate area retail sales, personal income, 
and employment which far exceeds yard em- 
ployment and payrolls. 

The shutdown of any naval shipyard would 
have a severe adverse reaction on the com- 
munity’s well-being. Such community's un- 
employment and public welfare problems 
would be substantially increased not only 
through the loss of jobs at the yard, but 
through the loss of the many and varied 
community employment opportunities which 
the yard has generated. The community 
would be faced with large-scale withdrawals 
from the area not only of skilled civilian 
yard workers and their families, but also of 
the families of Navy crews whose vessels have 
been home based at the yard. 

It is our firm position that each of our ex- 
isting 11 naval shipyards are an integral 
and vital part of our entire naval opera- 
tion. As such, they each are essential not 
only to our national security and defense, 
but to the well-being of the communities in 
which they are located, and, hence, to our 
national well-being. In view of these facts, 
we vigorously express our opposition to any 
contemplated action by the Secretary of 
Defense to shut down or phase out any of 
the existing 11 naval shipyards and to trans- 
fer the capabilities of such yards to one or 
more of the remaining yards. 

The continued operation of each of our 
11 naval shipyards is vital to the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States, which is a constitutional responsi- 
bility of the Congress. We, therefore, agree 
to propose and join in and work for the 
adoption of legislation which will require 
the Secretary of Defense, in advance of tak- 
ing any action to close down, phase out, put 
on a standby basis, or to lease or sell any of 
our existing naval shipyards, to first submit 
such contemplated action to and obtain the 
approval of the Armed Services Committees 
of both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for his comments. I yield now to the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE]. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, it has 
been my privilege to represent the State 
of Hawaii, the home of our Nation’s 
most famous naval shipyard, Pearl Har- 
bor. Senators are all familiar with the 
glorious history of Pearl Harbor in time 
of war and peace, and also the outstand- 
ing performance of our men and women 
of the shipyard. 

I speak with some intimacy of the 
facts, because Pearl Harbor is an inte- 
gral part of our community. Much as I 
support a strong defense structure for 
the United States, much as I am im- 
pressed with the high cost of defense, 
much as I realize the possibility of the 
existence of waste in our defense in- 
stallations, what we are requesting by 
this amendment is very simple and just. 
T am certain the Senator from New York 
will agree with me that all we are asking 
for is our day in court, nothing more. 
We are hoping the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee will give us an 
opportunity to vote on the amendment. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding to me and to commend him 
for this proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseLL] and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], I hope 
they will give profound consideration to 
this suggestion. They could do this, 
themselves, if they notified the Secre- 
tary of Defense, as a committee, that 
they wanted him to come before their 
committee and give his justification of 
any closing when he made his decision, 
and if they were to notify Senators, who 
‘demur, and give them an opportunity to 
state their views. It seems to me that 
would be a very salutory thing and would 
follow out what the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. INOUYE] spoke about so elo- 
quently—it would give these Senators 
their day in court. 

We have deep concern when we know 
we shall be faced with an accomplished 
fact, with the prestige of the Secretary 
of Defense behind a decision. It will be 
extremely difficult to have a decision 
properly reviewed when the circum- 
stances warrant this. 

I hope that this point of view, which 
many Senators share, and the concern 
which disturbs us so deeply, may be 
looked upon with favor by the chairman 
of the committee, the chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, and the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, the 
ranking Republican member, because 
we could be afforded this forum of the 
committee even without the need of 
amending the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have listened with in- 
terest to the very widespread concern 
evidenced by Senators who represent the 
11 great shipyards which have con- 
tributed so materially to our defense, our 
security, and our victories. I am very 
glad that the distinguished Senator from 
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New York has introduced into the pro- 
ceedings the policy statement of the 
working committee of Members of Con- 
gress who represent these areas. I am 
a member of that working committee 
from Pennsylvania, and I am greatly 
worried by the damage that could be done 
to the people who work in those yards, 
who have an average age of 46 and who 
have an average experience of 16 years; 
and what might happen also to the fam- 
ilies of the shipyard personnel who are 
located in the neighborhood of the yards, 
and who contribute so much to the 
economy of those areas. 

I fear, as the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York has said, that there 
has been, perhaps, a disposition on the 
part of the Department of Defense to 
make up its mind and to confront us 
later with an accomplished fact. I 
sincerely hope that that is not so, and 
that the Department will balance the 
obvious needs for economy in defense 
with the danger which will occur through 
the dispersal of skills of trained work- 
men, and of the risk which would be 
taken by cutting back or closing down 
important shipyards and installations 
which, in the event of war, could not be 
restored to their usefulness, as we saw 
happen at the time of the Korean war in 
1950. 

Therefore I assure the Senator from 
New York that I support him entirely. 

I regret very much that a point of 
order may prevent our accomplishing 
what we sought so strenuously to achieve 
today. I know that none of us will give 
up his efforts to persuade the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the President that 
it would be most unwise to close these 
important and valued installations. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, no one 
could have listened to the eloquent state- 
ments which have been made here this 
evening without being impressed by the 
concern and feeling of responsibility of 
Senators who have discussed the amend- 
ment. 

I am not in a position to state to the 
Senator that I shall guarantee that the 
committee will hold hearings on these 
questions. Of course the Senator is 
aware of the fact that a question exists 
between the executive branch and the 
legislative branch as to whether we have 
any right to curtail the power of the 
executive by any such amendment. 

However, I have faith in Secretary 
McNamara and in his letter to the effect 
that he will submit the matter to the 
committees, and that if any Senators 
who are interested have any evidence 
which has not been brought to his atten- 
tion, he will consider it. I assure the 
Senator that, so far as I am concerned, 
I shall undertake to see that that is done. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator for 
this assurance. 

I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. No Sen- 
ator is more opposed to the closing of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard than I. I 
include my distinguished colleague 
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among those. I have done everything I 
could do to persuade the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the President of the 
United States to keep the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard open. I hope they will accede 
to these importunities which, I may say, 
have come from both sides of the aisle, 
both in the Senate and in the other body. 

However, in all candor, it seems to me 
that it is a rather drastic measure, and 
somewhat opposed to the idea of execu- 
tive responsibility, to require legislative 
approval of what, in the last analysis, is 
an executive decision. 

I should like to add my plea to every- 
one, from the Commander in Chief to 
the Secretary of the Navy, to keep all 
these Navy yards open, first, because they 
are essential to national defense and, sec- 
ond, because of the vast unemployment 
which would result in my constituency 
and in the constituency of many other 
Senators by reason of the closing of the 
yards. 

I find it difficult to place myself in 
support of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York when in my judg- 
ment—and I yield to the superior judg- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia—it 
would involve an encroachment on what 
should be an executive decision. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield now to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would an amendment 
be in order changing the language of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York to read as follows: 

None of the funds appropriated for in this 
act shall be used to defray any expense inci- 
dent to the closing of any installation of any 
character whatsoever operated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in any State or division of 
the Federal Government until the Secretary 
of Defense has transmitted to the Committee 
on Armed Services— 


And so forth? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York, being an amendment in the 
first degree, is subject to amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The reason why I 
made that inquiry is that recommenda- 
tions have been made for the closing of 
Army and Air Force installations in 
Ohio. I appeared before the Secretary 
of Defense, arguing the adverse impact 
that would come upon the communities 
which are solely dependent upon these 
installations, from the standpoint of in- 
come and growth of these areas. In each 
instance, the Secretary of Defense turned 
down the arguments of the local commu- 
nity officials, the arguments of my col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. Younc] and my- 
self, and the arguments of the Repre- 
sentatives of those areas in the House 
of Representatives. 

I ask my colleagues in the Senate in 
what position I will find myself if the 
proposed preferential treatment is given 
to Senators and Representatives who 
represent areas which enjoy a lucrative 
economy because of the presence of naval 
‘shipyards in their jurisdictions. 
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Why should they be given one type of 
treatment, beneficial to the community, 
while Rossburg, Marion, Shelby, Ra- 
venna, and other installations in Ohio 
are denied similar treatment? 

I am in sympathy with what has been 
said by the Senators who have spoken, 
but I frankly say to them that they are 
asking for themselves something that is 
not being given to my colleague from 
Ohio, or to me, or to the Representatives 
of the areas in which Air Force and Army 
installations exist. 

If there is to be a requirement of pro- 
hibition of the use of any of the money 
until a report is made to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House, why should not the Senate go 
beyond that and say that the charitable 
or just approach applied to one com- 
munity in New York shall not be applied 
to a community in Ohio? I cannot see 
the agrument. I suffered grief and an- 
guish when thhe Secretary of Defense 
turned down the pleas of the mayors, the 
chambers of commerce, the Represent- 
atives, the Senators, the Governor, and 
the employees. 

Now the Senator from New York asks 
that there be given to his State that 
which was denied to the people of Ohio. 
I cannot see it. If the Senator from 
8 does not raise a point of order, 

will. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON in the chair). The Senator 
from New York has the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment has 
been offered to another portion of the 
bill, where the Senator from New York 
would have the right to raise a question 
of germaneness or have a yea-and-nay 
or a voice vote. He has agreed to a voice 
vote. 

Nothing would be gained by making a 
point of order. There would have to be 
a vote on the question of germaneness. 
In any event, there would be two votes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment that the amendment of 
the Senator from New York be applicable 
to all installations; that none shall be 
closed unless Congress acts upon it. I 
simply wish to demonstrate the unfair- 
ness of what is sought to be done. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The same question 
was raised when the amendment was 
first offered. I pointed out that some of 
the arsenals are as old as the Navy yards. 
The Department is closing Army bases, 
airfields, and other installations 
throughout the country. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
would put naval shipyards in a special 
class. I am sure the Senate in its wis- 
dom can take care of this matter by a 
voice vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Thirty-three instal- 
lations were recommended to be closed. 
Included among those 33 were installa- 
tions in Boston, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco. All of the recommendations 
were carried into effect except those 
three. 
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I raised the point with the Secretary 
of Defense. He stated that the Depart- 
ment was taking another look at the sit- 
uation and was making a study. 

How can I go back to the people of 
Ohio, when recommendations are made 
to close, let us say, 33 installations, and 
all of the recommendations are carried 
into effect except the naval shipyard in- 
stallations? I cannot do it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Ohio has the right to make a point of 
order if he wishes to do so. That would 
delay the final vote on the bill, but I do 
not believe it would materially affect the 
outcome of the vote on the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall abide by the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Georgia. But I want my position to be 
made clear. I am not going to lie on the 
floor with my face down in having Ohio’s 
installations closed, while other Senators 
are seeking special treatment from the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. MORSE. I object to yielding to 
any Senator except for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, when this subject was being 
discussed by the two Senators from New 
York (Mr. Javits and Mr. KEATING] and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], they asked me some questions 
with reference to a study that the Sub- 
committee on Preparedness has been 
making. I replied that I would give 
them a response as soon as I had a cer- 
tain memorandum available. It is so 
pertinent to the discussion of the items 
that have been related today that I shall 
make a brief statement now. 

About the first of the year, the Sub- 
committee on Preparedness undertook a 
preliminary study or survey—not an in- 
vestigation, but a survey—of the situa- 
tion with reference to shipyards. We 
got into the area of studying compara- 
tive costs as between each Government 
shipyard and private shipyards. Im- 
mediately, we saw that it would be a co- 
lossal undertaking of the most compli- 
cated kind. 

Representatives of the Comptroller 
General’s Office assisted us. Very early, 
it was obvious that we could not make a 
comprehensive study of the kind that 
would have any value, unless we went to 
great expense, employed a large staff, 
and made an extended effort. We had 
the Anderson report, made by a compe- 
tent firm 2 years ago, I believe. We then 
considered employing someone to make 
a study for the committee. 

We conceived the idea of having the 
Anderson report updated. 

Then we learned that the Department 
of Defense itself was having that report 
updated in its consideration of this 
problem. 

Since it would be necessary to go into 
a large undertaking to get a valuable 
contribution in that field, we did not 
follow it up, but we have been trying to 
collect pertinent facts that will be rele- 
vant in evaluating the worth of the ship- 
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yards, aside from the dollar cost of 
building a vessel. That information 
would concern items such as the value of 
shipyards and mobilization bases, the 
skills used, the kind of manpower em- 
ployed, and other principal benefits that 
the installations can contribute, together 
with the elements of support that the 
naval shipyards give to private ship- 
yards. Those facts are now being 
gathered and will be made available to 
any member of the committee or any 
Member of Congress. They will be pub- 
lic property, of course, as they are gath- 
ered by the committee. 

By that method some yardsticks will 
be made available to help anyone who 
wishes to evaluate the report of the De- 
partment of Defense if it reaches any 
conclusion. That will be our contribu- 
tion. But the idea of making a compre- 
hensive, complete investigation or analy- 
sis of the costs has been abandoned. 
Frankly, we are not prepared to do that. 
If it is the desire of Congress that that 
be done, it will be necessary to have 
another organization, having a larger 
staff, do the work. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Mississippi 
for this information. I shall be finished 
in exactly 2 minutes. 

First, I thank Senators for their for- 
bearance. The Senate has a way of 
working its will. This subject had to 
be laid before the Senate in all its 
seriousness and with the intensity of 
feeling that many of us have on this 
subject. 

I fully understand the position of the 
Senator from Ohio. Perhaps he was not 
in the Chamber when the same situation 
was discussed with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseLL]. This is really 
a question of degree. The Senator from 
Ohio is absolutely correct when he says 
that every community feels deeply the 
closing of any installation. 

It so happens that naval shipyards 
are such built-in facilities, lasting for 
many years, that, as the Senator from 
Georgia himself said, only the arsenals— 
and they do not involve quite the amount 
of employment that naval shipyards 
do—can compare with them in terms of 
having been so built into the very life 
of the community that people have lo- 
cated their homes, perhaps for many 
years, around them, on the theory that 
the installations would remain perma- 
nent establishments of the United States. 
There is a real analogy when we con- 
sider what would happen if the Capital 
were moved from Washington. 

Surely, it is only a Government in- 
stallation, but it is one which is built in 
by the passage of time so as to represent 
an absolutely indispensable element in 
the life of each of these communities. 
So, in seeking what we have, for that 
reason because of the question of de- 
gree, we did not feel that we were seek- 
ing some unique preferential position 
for these areas. 

I shall leave this question to the judg- 
ment of the Senate. I believe that we 
have aired deeply and fully the point 
which should be made in respect to this 
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matter. As I said a moment ago, Know- 
ing that we have ways of working our 
will in the Senate, I hope very much that 
what has been said on the floor tonight 
will have the effect of giving us that 
hour of deliberation before the decisions 
are frozen, before prestige is on the line, 
which I believe a Senator who has a 
naval shipyard in his district is entitled 
to have before the ax falls. 

Mr. President, I conclude my case for 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a few minutes to talk about 
Tongue Point. 

It has been a fascinating discussion to 
which I have listened. I recall a yea- 
and-nay vote not so long ago in which 
only 10 Senators joined with me in doing 
justice to the people in an area of my 
State where an installation called 
Tongue Point was closed, and I did not 
ask to have it continued as a naval in- 
stallation serving an obsolete purpose. 
At the time Tongue Point, along with 71 
or 72 other military installations, was 
closed because their then use had become 
obsolete to the needs of the Defense De- 
partment, I looked at the facts and was 
satisfied that for the then use and needs 
of the Navy, the then operation of 
Tongue Point was obsolete, and I took 
the position that it should be closed for 
that use. 

I pleaded then, as I have pleaded for 
2 years since, that an attempt be made 
to try to find some other Federal use for 
this fine facility, permanent in nature. 
We found one, and 10 Senators supported 
me. The new use was not to be a mili- 
tary use, but a civilian use; namely a spe- 
cial school, vocational in nature, for a 
special group of Indian boys and girls 
of high school age. It was recommended 
by the late President Kennedy, and rec- 
ommended by President Johnson, and 
recommended also by the Department of 
the Interior and the Indian Bureau. 

Let us face the issue. There will be 
some great disjointures which we will 
have to live through as we move from a 
defense economy into a civilian econ- 
omy—which we hope we will be able to do 
in the years immediately ahead. 

In the arguments made in this debate 
on the pending issue, it seems to me, two 
implications are implicit. One argument 
made during the last hour in the Cham- 
ber, I completely disassociate myself 
from—namely, that a military installa- 
tion should be kept going for the polit- 
ical advantage of any Member of Con- 
gress or any other politician in this 
country. No politician has any right to 
have an installation kept going because 
that might keep him in office. Better 
that he be put out of office—I care not 
who he is. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to finish 
my argument first. 

I believe that the implication , that 
some politician may be politically hurt 
because an installation which it is found 
to be, on the facts, no longer worth 
operating for its then purpose is an 
argument that should have no standing 
in the Senate. 
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Mr. President (Mr. EDMONDSON in the 
chair), let us also take a look at the 
fact that we cannot justify this kind of 
makework program either. The make- 
work implication is the second argument 
I totally reject unless the makework pro- 
gram is creative and wealth producing. 
If we wish to keep people employed on a 
makework basis then let us have 2 make- 
work program that is going to be con- 
structive and will not keep them em- 
ployed at something which the Military 
Establishment believes has become ob- 
solete to the needs of the military That 
is a question of fact. We should go into 
the facts in each of these cases. But we 
are going to have to convert in connec- 
tion with installation after installation 
from a military operation of those instal- 
lations to some other kind of operation 
which may be constructive and produc- 
tive so far as the civilian economy is 
concerned. 

Any time we need to keep a military 
installation going for the security of this 
country, the Senate will get my vote. 

Any time any group in Congress—or 
anywhere else in American politics— 
wishes my vote or support to keep a mili- 
tary installation going as a makework 
program without contributing to the 
creation of productive wealth the Senate 
will not get my vote. 

I wished to make these comments be- 
cause I believe the points I have raised 
are involved in this issue. 

I do not know what the facts are—I 
have not studied the shipyard situation; 
I do not know what the facts are—but I 
assume that the committee has come to 
the conclusion that the Navy has made 
its case on the merits. The burden of 
proof is upon those who argue to the con- 
trary. I have not heard them sustain it. 

I thought the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusseLL] made it perfectly clear 
from the letters to which he has referred 
that the Armed Services Committee is 
doing a remarkable watchdog job for all 
of us in protecting the public interest. 
He has made clear that the committee 
does not intend to let the executive 
branch of the Government create un- 
fairness when the facts do not support 
the course of action which the Navy 
wishes to follow. 

I believe that is a point that should not 
be overlooked. I do not wish to see any 
installation closed which would jeopard- 
ize in any way or diminish in any way 
the security of my country. But all Sen- 
ators know that in the years immedi- 
ately ahead we shall have to close many 
military installations and we are to find 
other jobs for the workers and other uses 
to which the installations can be put, in 
order to replace the obsolete use to which 
they may now be put. 

That is the point of view I have. I 
thought it was particularly fitting that 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
this matter because that is the course of 
action which I have been following in 
the case of Tongue Point. 

I have been trying to get that perma- 
nent installation used for some good 
wealth-creating purpose which would 
help to strengthen the economy of the 
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certain area of the country. No one can 
deny on the basis of the facts that it is 
a deeply depressed area due to the clos- 
ing of the Tongue Point installation 
without putting it to some beneficial use. 
It is interesting to note that some of 
those who are now complaining about a 
similar situation developing in their 
areas showed little interest in the con- 
structive plan President Kennedy recom- 
mended for converting Tongue Point into 
a wealth-producing installation sorely 
needed by the Department of Interior. 
I shall support such a conversion pro- 
gram whenever and wherever other 
closed military installations can be used 
in that way. However, I shall not sup- 
port keeping a military installation op- 
erating for obsolete purposes as a form 
of a Federal dole. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has described those 
of us who have discussed the Javits 
amendment as having two implications 
in mind, with which I should like to dis- 
associate myself. He suggests, first, that 
we were seeking political advantage; and 
second, that we were seeking to make 
work. 

Neither of these motivations is the 
basis of my petition, or my remarks, or 
my argument, as the Recorp will indicate. 
I found no such implications in the state- 
ment of any other Senator who stood 
on the floor of the Senate to support the 
Javits amendment. 

I had the experience of trying to work 
out the problem of a base which was 
being closed in my State. I did not pro- 
test the decision. I was convinced that 
it was sound to close it. I went to work 
with the members of the community to 
help convert it into a peacetime econ- 
omy—and we succeeded. 

I know that this is a job which will 
face the country one day. I know that 
this is a job which will face many com- 
munities and many States in the coun- 
try. Iam willing to accept it. 

The Javits amendment seeks only one 
thing—namely, that before these naval 
shipyards are closed, Congress be given 
an opportunity to give consideration to 
the policy questions involved and under- 
take to influence the decision on that 
basis, and that basis alone. 

There is nothing in the language of 
the Javits amendment to suggest that 
anyone is seeking political advantage 
and seeking to make work. 

I believe that the Senator from Oregon, 
to the extent that he did not intend his 
implications to apply to the rest of us, 
should so indicate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if there 
is anything I said by way of a shoe that 
fits the foot of the Senator from Maine, 
he is perfectly welcome to put on the 
shoe, I stand on the record of what I 
have said. The Senator from Maine can 
read whatever implications into my re- 
marks he cares to but his words can never 
be mine. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what- 
ever may be the judgment of the Sen- 
ate, I wish the Senator from Oregon to 
know that I love him and respect him. 
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There is nothing in my amendment 
which does anything but give the Con- 
gress an opportunity to consider vital 
defense decisions and provide for a fair 
hearing for which he himself pleaded 
at the end of his remarks, 

I am sorry the Senator from Oregon 
was not in the Chamber when I first be- 
gan to lay my case before the Senate, 
but the very first thing I said was that 
is all we seek, is a day in court and that 
if a decision is in the interest of national 
security or justified in the interest of 
the economy, then we must cheerfully 
abide by that decision. 

All we ask for is an opportunity to 
present our case. That is the whole 
purpose and intent of this amendment. 

So, with all respect, I believe that is 
the case for everyone who sponsored the 
amendments. 

I have been asked to add the name of 
another sponsor to this amendment— 
namely, the name of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. We are 
all aware of his intensive efforts to ob- 
tain a fair appraisal of the situation in 
Massachusetts and of his dedicated work 
in this endeavor. We regret that he is 
not here to join us in this expression 
of deep concern and wish him well for 
his recovery. 

I believe that the Senate clearly un- 
derstands what we are trying to effect. 
We are living in a grave situation in 
these communities; and the least we can 
ask, and the only thing we can ask for is 
that careful deliberation be given by the 
Congress to assure existing communities 
that although the Defense Department is 
not omniscient—as we all know—it has 
made a decision grounded upon the fact 
that in the national interest the decision 
stands in the judgment of the very con- 
gressional committees who are seized 
with responsibilities in this area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] offered for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] for him- 
self and other Senators, was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, I shall send 
an amendment to the desk which could 
well be called the 50-50 fair and square 
amendment. It deals with section 539. 

Section 539 contains a formula with 
reference to the repair, alteration, and 
conversion of ships, that at least 35 per- 
cent of naval ship repair, alteration, and 
conversion work shall be assigned to pri- 
vately owned shipyards. 

My amendment would add to the 
words, “privately owned shipyards,” the 
words, “and of the funds made available 
in this act for new construction of naval 
vessels, at least 50 percent shall be avail- 
able for such new construction in Navy 
shipyards.” 

The language which now appears in 
section 539 has been included in defense 
appropriations acts for the last 2 years, 
even though it is primarily a policy issue 
and in my view does not belong in an 
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appropriation bill. Time and again I 
have urged that the provision be deleted. 

I believe that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina will offer an 
amendment relating directly to the pur- 
pose of that section, to delete the words 
“at least.” The present language is in- 
jurious to the operation of our naval 
shipyards and it is an unnecessary and 
unwise restriction on the administration 
of naval shipwork. Yet the committee 
has retained the language. 

The purpose of this amendment will 
be to perfect section 539, which appears 
on page 43 of the bill, by the addition 
of a similar limitation in the field of 
construction—that is, new construction, 
as well as the repair, alteration, and con- 
version which is now covered by section 
539, so that the Navy will, in effect, be 
better able to calculate its full workload 
and assign all different types of work 
where they can best be done. 

The 50-50 division of new construc- 
tion is nothing new. It is not an arbi- 
trary figure. The 35-65 division of re- 
pair, alteration, and conversion work is 
an arbitrary figure. But this 50-50 figure 
is firmly based on the concept and the 
authority of the so-called Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act of 1934, which provided for al- 
ternating the construction of certain 
types of warships between private and 
public shipyards. 

Sometimes it is most instructive, in 
reviewing the problems we face today, to 
look at the perspective in which similar 
issues were debated in the past. The de- 
bates on the Vinson-Trammell Act and 
similar legislation of the 1930’s are 
somewhat reminiscent of present discus- 
sions. While some Members of Congress 
could see nothing but the dollars and 
cents issue, nothing but a small amount 
of savings to be derived by junking some 
of the best ship construction facilities in 
the world, the majority under the lead- 
ership of Representative VINSON recog- 
nized the role of the Navy yards in our 
mobilization potential. They saw what 
seapower, and the capacity to build and 
maintain it, really meant. And during 
the Second World War the whole coun- 
try saw how important that seapower 
was to our own national survival. The 
whole country had cause to be grateful 
to those who in the 1930’s saw the long 
term national interest and protected it, 
to those who recognized the tremendous 
value of our Navy yards, their equip- 
ment, and their skilled work force. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Do I understand that 
what the Senator's proposed amendment 
proposes to do is change the 35-65 for- 
mula to a 50-50 formula? 

Mr. KEATING. No. It does not do 
that. It leaves the 35-65 division of re- 
pair, conversion, and alteration work as 
it is. Our colleague from South Caro- 
lina will offer an amendment directed to 
the 35-65 formula. The 35-65 formula 
applies only to repair, alteration, and 
conversion of ships. This formula ap- 
plies to new ship construction, and in- 
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corporates the formula of 50-50 in re- 
gard to new ship construction. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why does the Sen- 
ator feel that the 50-50 formula is neces- 
sary under construction, and the 35-65 
formula will do on existing shipyards? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not thoroughly 
satisfied with the 35-65 formula. But 
the reason for the 50-50 formula is that 
that is the law now. Under the Vinson- 
Trammell Act, that is the provision. 
“Every other ship of certain categories 
shall be constructed in a Navy shipyard, 
and every other one in a private ship- 
yard.” 

Now, there have been exceptions from 
time to time written into the Vinson- 
Trammell Act. And, in all fairness and 
frankness, the Vinson-Trammell Act was 
enacted in 1934. There is serious ques- 
tion whether the language applies to all 
new construction now. 

My reason for taking the formula of 
50-50 is that, because of the precedent 
established in the Vinson-Trammell Act, 
it would be improper, it seems to me, to 
present any other formula. That is now 
in the law. And it has that precedent. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the Senator is 
satisfied to leave the 35-65 formula un- 
touched insofar as repair work is con- 
cerned, in the existing shipyards? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not seeking to 
touch it in my amendment. But I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina which is directed 
at the 35-65 formula. He is the cospon- 
sor of the amendment which I shall 
shortly send to the desk. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today, 
barely 20 years after the Second World 
War, barely 10 years after the Korean 
conflict, there are again voices raised, 
suggesting that our Navy yards are obso- 
lete, that they should be junked, and the 
Navy’s work done in new shipbuilding 
outfits that are springing up in other 
parts of the Nation. Unfortunately, the 
provisions of the Vinson-Trammell Act, 
which provided for a Presidential waiver 
in cases when the public interest might 
require, have been violated in spirit, if 
not in letter, and in recent years up to 
87 percent—fiscal year 1963—of new 
construction funds have gone to private 
yards. 

VALUE OF NAVY YARDS TODAY 


Today our naval shipyards are worth 
more than $4 billion. These shipyards 
possess drydock and other facilities far 
superior to any and all private shipyards 
For example in Navy yards there are 18 
drydocks of more than 1,000 feet in 
length capable of docking large carriers, 
battleships, and Polaris submarines. 
These drydocks are evenly distributed 
along the east and west coasts, as fol- 
lows: Two in Boston, three in New York, 
three in Philadelphia, two in Norfolk, 
three in Pearl Harbor, two in Puget 
Sound, two in San Francisco, and one in 
Long Beach. In addition, our naval 
shipyards have 17 drydocks between 600 
and 900 feet in length and 18 drydocks 
less than 600 feet. There are no drydocks 
in private shipyards longer than 1,000 
feet and very few between 600 and 900 
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long. The closing of the largest naval 
shipyard in Brooklyn would mean an in- 
vestment of about $665 million of the 
taxpayers’ money would be wasted. If 
this closed shipyard were placed in re- 
serve status, an additional burden would 
be placed on the taxpayers for the pres- 
ervation, maintenance, and upkeep of 
the shipyard in a reserve status. If the 
shipyard were to be closed and sold, then 
the taxpayer would lose most of the in- 
vestment of the portion which might be 
sold and also pay for the preservation, 
maintenance, and upkeep of the re- 
mainder. 
EFFECT OF 35-65 LANGUAGE 


Two years ago, when the present sec- 
tion 539 was first enacted there were 
98,589 naval shipyard employees. Within 
a year, employment in the yards, rela- 
tively stable since 1958, fell by 5,000. 
Now it is estimated that if this provision 
is again enacted, without change, naval 
shipyards will be down to 76,500 em- 
ployees by March of 1965. That is a drop 
of more than 20 percent in 3 years, 1 out 
of every 5 jobs and it can be traced di- 
rectly to this language. 

Mr. President, when this language was 
first approved we heard widespread as- 
surances that there would be no injury 
to public yards, but that instead this 
language would equalize and make more 
equitable the division of naval repair and 
conversion work. That was the argu- 
ment in fiscal year 1962, primarily be- 
cause of the large amount of repair and 
conversion work for that year. 

Yet this year the effects will be wholly 
different for the Navy yards’ share of re- 
pair and conversion work will be declin- 
ing by nearly one-third, or about $213 
million, as compared with fiscal year 
1964, whereas there will be some $100 
million of additional new construction 
work over and above the fiscal year 1964 
level. 

In fact the Secretary of the Navy has 
precisely admitted that to divide repair 
and conversion work into this 35-65 
separation while maintaining the most 
recent 82-18 division of new construc- 
tion which prevailed last year would in 
effect be a windfall to the private yards— 
and parenthetically there are a very few 
which can undertake sizable new con- 
struction—and a disaster to the Navy 
yards. 

Let me quote directly from a letter of 
March 27 signed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Paul Nitze, on this very point. 

It is true that because of lower budget 
estimates for ship conversion, alteration, and 
repair work for fiscal 1965, as compared to 
fiscal 1964, the naval shipyards’ portion of 
such work, in dollars, will diminish by about 
one-third. The private shipyards’ portion 
of such work will also decrease, in dollars, 
by approximately the same. percentage. 
With regard to new ship construction, fiscal 
1965 budget estimates are higher than those 
of fiscal 1964. If it is decided to place the 
same percentage of new construction in pri- 
vate yards in fiscal 1965 as in fiscal 1964, 
these yards will receive a considerably larger 
volume of such work during the next fiscal 
year. The net result is that the volume of 
all types of naval ship work in the private 
yards will remain substantially constant, 
while the overall naval shipyard workload 
will decline appreciably. It should be noted 
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thut dollar volume is not a direct reflection 
of shipyard manpower requirements because 
of the different funding and spending pat- 
terns in the work segments of repair, altera- 
tion, conversion, and new construction. 


In short, Mr. President, not only is 
the language I shall be offering wholly 
germane to section 539, it is in fact de- 
signed to accomplish the very purposes 
which were the original justification for 
the 35-65 division—that is, a more equi- 
table division of shipwork in order to 
preserve a wide national mobilization 
base in ship construction and repair 
facilities. 

I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor several tables in- 
dicating the drop in employment at the 
Navy yards over that period. 

Equally startling is the table that in- 
dicates the course of events since 1953, 


proximately two-thirds of the naval 
work, whereas now they receive barely 
one-third. In short, the workload has 
been reversed over the last decade, with 
the Navy yards receiving an ever smaller 
share of jobs and opportunities. I ask 
unanimous consent to have those tables 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 
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Bureau of Ships figures—Naval shipyard 


employees 

Fiscal year: 
S es ee 129, 725 
e geet IA 113,721 
1% 0 A RO o 111, 847 
OO ns ol e e 105, 058 
T.“... ae pe a 102, 149 
1958. A o Ck 98, 087 
TP ͤ ˖ ͤÄ̈ ö 96, 681 
ph EE / / / (( 95, 821 
„ 97. 467 
1962 (enactment, 35 to 665 98, 589 
A RR » 93, 963 

March: 
1964 (estimated) 85, 000 
1965 (estimated) 75, 500 
On board—All naval 
shipyards 
July | June 
31,1962 | 30,1963 
ar. Projected 

31,1964 | June 30, 1964 
Portsmouth. 9,549 | 8,933 | 8,563 | 7,900- 8,400 
Boston 8,959 | 8,429 | 8,239 | 7,600- 8,100 
New York 12,094 | 10,593 | 10,300-10, 800 
Philadelp! 555 | 9,293 | 8,708 | 7,900- 8,400 
orfolk 10,214 | 10,036 | 9,400- 9, 900 
Charleston ,380 | 7,192 | 6,008 | 5,600- 6,100 
Long Beach. s 6,362 | 6,118 | 4,900- 5,400 
San Francisco E 7,178 | 6,592 | 6,400- 6,900 
Mare Island „ 10,291 | 9,656 | 9,400- 9,900 
Puget Sound. 9,745 9, 184 8,908 | 8,800- 9,300 
Pearl Harbor: 4,919 | 4,703 | 4,889 | 4,500- 5,000 
NI a TA 98,290 | 93,963 185, 000 

1 Estimated. 


Apportionment of Navy shipwork, 1953-64 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Repair, alteration, and 
conversion 


New construction 


Gross construction-Repair, 
alteration, and conversion 


Fiscal Navy Private yards Navy Private yards 
Amount] Per- Amount] Per- Amount Per- 
cent cent cent 
1958.4 93.0 $33 7.0 $256 45 $303 55 67 
219 | 83.0 56 | 17.0 0 0 427 100 36 
404 | 84.0 76 | 16.0 320 43 415 57 59 
419 | 85.0 88 15.0 388 31 861 69 49 949 
684 | 72.0 259 | 2.0 550 35 1,010 65 49 1, 269 51 
523 88,0 68 12.0 303 2 1, 282 80 40 1, 235 60 
612 | 86.0 36 | 14.0 474 25 1,376 75 42 1, 472 58 
444 | 850 75 | 15.0 86 16 430 85 51 505 49 
489 | 86.0 80 | 14.0 484 33 1, 489 67 38 1, 569 62 
600 | 78.0 166 | 220 772 32 1, 621 68 42 1, 787 58 
599 | 64.6 327 35. 4 274 13 1, 888 87 29 2, 215 71 
625 | 65.0 335 | 35.0 309 18 1,413 82 35 1,748 65 
412 | 65.0 221 35.0 377 20 1, 509 80 31 1,730 69 


1 Estimated, 


COST COMPARISONS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. KEATING. The principal argu- 
ment publicly raised against our Navy 
yards is that they cost more than private 
yards, that they perform less efficiently. 
This, on the surface of it, is a specious 
argument. Private yards bid on the jobs 
they want, at the time they want them. 
They do the work contracted for, and 
that is all. Navy yards must take what- 
ever job is assigned to them, regardless 
of how its affects other jobs or schedules. 
They must do a good and complete job, 
regardless of cost. They must accom- 
modate all the needs of the ship and its 
personnel. 

That point was brought out by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxte] in his 
reference to Commander Alden’s fine 
article. The Navy is not only their cus- 
tomer, it is their boss. Whatis more, the 
Congress has set wage, pension, benefit, 


and leave policies which the Navy yards 
cannot alter. The Government has 
higher safety standards than most pri- 
vate yards. In all these respects Navy 
yards are at a disadvantage, and they are 
supposed to be, for theirs are the hard 
jobs, the awkward, or experimental as- 
pects, the study and innovation which 
are necessary for an effective and up-to- 
date Navy. If, within the limits of these 
requirements, they are still inefficient, 
then the fault is not with the yards and 
the skilled workers there, but with the 
top civilian and Navy brass who are fall- 
ing down on their jobs. Closing a yard 
is merely evading their responsibility. It 
is not serving the national or defense 
interest. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. I have heard it said in 
conversations that the construction at 
naval shipyards costs the taxpayers all 
the way from 13 percent to 26 percent 
more than similar construction at pri- 
vate yards. Is that true or false? 

Mr. KEATING. The so-called Ander- 
sen report, about which we have heard, 
did provide some information on that 
subject. The Navy Department called 
in the Andersen Co. to make a survey 
of shipbuilding costs, and that company 
came forth with figures something like 
the figures which the Senator has stated. 
It was then brought out that the Ander- 
sen Co. was employed by two or three 
of the large private builders to do their 
accounting work. Although it is a fine 
and reputable concern, there has been 
some doubt cast on the Navy’s wisdom 
in employing them for this particularly 
sensitive report. 

I believe it is true that actual dollar- 
and-cents construction costs in the naval 
shipyards are somewhat higher than the 
contract prices in private yards. 

I do not think they are as high as the 
figures which the Senator has given. I 
have tried to bring out, and will bring 
out further, the many factors which en- 
ter into the cost figures for a Navy yard 
which are not included in the cost fig- 
ures of private yards, and, in addition, 
work that is done in a Navy yard which 
is not done in private yards. 

Let me give the Senator one example: 
A ship is brought into a private yard for 
a repair job. A private company has 
bid on that repair job and has obtained 
the contract by the low bid. It does the 
job. The same ship may come into a 
Navy yard. The Navy is working for 
itself. It does the particular repair job 
which it was given to do. In addition, 
if the yard finds something wrong near 
the job that was done, it goes ahead and 
does that work under a work order. It 
is not inhibited from putting the ship in 
shape to go out, as a result of a con- 
tractual arrangement, a bidding process, 
and a price limitation. 

I think if one considered all the factors 
of cost, while, in my judgment, it would 
have to be conceded—and even this is 
challenged by some of those in Navy 
yards—that there was some additional 
cost in a public or Navy yard, I believe 
it is much more than made up for by 
the other advantages. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for two other questions? I am asking 
these questions for information. 

Is it true that the Navy admits, on 
the basis of its own figures, that its costs 
are from 15 to 20 percent higher than 
the cost of private yards? I am speak- 
ing of the Navy’s own figures, not the 
Andersen figures. 

Mr. KEATING. The Navy concedes 
that its costs are somewhat higher than 
those of the private yards. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator does not 
know what the percentage is? 

Mr. KEATING. The percentage var- 
ies greatly on each job. The Navy con- 
cedes some cost disadvantages, attribut- 
able to its mobilization potential. As I 
have said, that may be partly due to 
Navy management. 
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Mr. MORSE. Is it true that the figures 
that show that the private yards do the 
work for 13 to 26 percent lower than 
the Navy yards do not even take into 
account the fact that the private yards 
pay taxes and the Navy does not, and 
thereby penalize in comparision that 
much more to the the private yards over 
the Navy expenses? 

Mr. KEATING. The Navy review of 
the matter considers that feature and 
makes quite a point of the fact that the 
private yards pay taxes. 

Let me make crystal clear to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that I would not for 
one moment attack the private yards. 
Under normal circumstances, when a 
commercial job can be done by either the 
Government or private enterprise, 
would select private enterprise. But 
this is Navy work that needs to be done 
for the Navy and is frequently better 
done when done by the Navy. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that pri- 
yate yards can do the job on the basis of 
the present arrangements, and that the 
50-50 proposal of the Senator from New 
York would be to the advantage of the 
Navy and to the disadvantage of the tax- 
payer? 

Mr. KEATING. It would not neces- 
sarily be to the disadvantage of the tax- 
payer. It would be to the advantage of 
the Navy, in my judgment, and to the ad- 
vantage of the American people, and to 
our national defense effort, to keep the 
Navy yards going. They are the ones, 
in time of emergency, that will stand up 
and be ready with the skilled personnel 
to meet an emergency. That is not true 
and cannot be true of the private yards. 
They cannot keep themselves in readi- 
ness if they do not have work all the time. 
Naturally, they have stockholders to 
think of. It is essential that we have in 
readiness, for our national defense, cer- 
tain Navy yards; and in order to keep 
the skilled workers and keep the indus- 
trial complex together, they must have 
the work to doit. If they do not have it 
as repair jobs, they must have it as con- 
struction. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that dur- 
ing World War II the private yards did 
a magnificent job of ship construction, 
along with construction that was done 
also in the Navy yards, and that the 
present system does not in any way 
weaken the security of our country so far 
as providing ships that are needed? 

Mr. KEATING. When the war came 
upon us the burden fell first upon the 
Navy yards to do their job, not on the 
private yards. The private yards came 
along in due course and got their facili- 
ties going, but it was the Navy yards that 
had to bear the brunt of the initial work 
we faced during the emergency. That 
is why, if there were another emergency, 
we would have to have Navy yards in 
shape to meet that immediate problem. 

Mr. MORSE. It is my understand- 
ing—and the Senator may check me if 
I am misinformed—that the private 
yards built three to four ships to the 
Navy’s one. If we did not maintain the 
private yards and make them available 
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in peacetime for use in wartime, we would 
be in a terrible fix. If I am correct in 
my understanding of the relationship 
that now exists, under the present system 
the President has power to see to it that 
the Navy yards are kept going to the de- 
gree necessary to protect the national se- 
curity, but he also has responsibility in 
peacetime to see to it that our private 
yards are given the opportunity to save 
the taxpayers money by the low-bid 
process. It is the way the present sys- 
tem works. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator’s under- 
standing of what took place in World 
War II does not coincide with mine. It 
was the Navy yards that had done the 
planning and design and experimenta- 
tion in ship construction. The private 
yards used that preliminary work to go 
into production all out. That is what 
every Navy yard would always do. 

It may be that the total number of 
vessels that all of the shipyards pro- 
duced was greater than those produced 
in the Navy yards, but the existence of 
the Navy yards and the groundwork 
they laid made it possible for this coun- 
try to wage a victorious war. If the 
Navy yards had not been in existence 
at the time of World Wars I and II, and 
if we had had to rely solely upon private 
yards for ship construction, the results 
of those conflicts might have been quite 
different from what they were. 

Mr. MORSE. My questions relate to 
questions of fact. I never argue about 
questions of fact unless I am satisfied 
I have the facts. I stated to the Sena- 
tor the information I have. I think it 
will be borne out by the Navy figures 
themselves that the private yards con- 
structed more ships during the war than 
the Navy yards did. 

Mr. KEATING. It may be that they 
did, but it was because they took the 
designs and all the background work 
from the Navy yards and were able to 
use them in ship construction. Of 
course, there are many more private 
yards than there are Navy yards, which 
number altogether only 11. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. That may well be 
true. I shall not attempt to assert on 
the floor of the Senate that the private 
yards did not build more ships—if one 
counts everything that floats as a ship, 
including Liberty ships and everything 
else that came out of private yards in 
World War Il—than Government 
yards. But when it comes to ships of 
war and submarines, I can put into 
the Recorp the number of submarines 
that were poured out of Government 
yards. I am reasonably confident that 
the record will bear out my statement. 
The submarine, in the opinion of many 
of us—and knowing the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has an acute per- 
ception and knowledge of these matters, 
I think he may well agree—is today the 
most vital force in the Navy. Those 
ships were produced by the Navy yards 
early in the war, speedily, and in large 
quantities. 

If we had not done that, God knows 
what would have happened. 
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Mr. MORSE. I do not question the 
fact that during the war more sub- 
marines were produced in Navy yards, 
although at the present time nuclear 
submarines are being produced in three 
or four private yards. If we consider the 
total shipping requirements for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a war, it is my un- 
derstanding—and I ask the question to 
find out whether I am correctly in- 
formed—that during the war the private 
yards produced more ships necessary for 
the prosecution of the war, regardless of 
what measuring stick is used—tonnage 
or otherwise—than Navy yards. But we 
must have both. 

The question I am raising is simply 
this: Is it necessary to have a 50-50 ar- 
rangement in peacetime with respect to 
public yards in order to keep the public 
yards operating at their maximum use- 
need in time of war, when the figures 
seem to be perfectly clear that in peace- 
time the private yards can produce at a 
substantial saving to the taxpayers, and 
also give a great impetus to our private 
economy ? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I agree with every- 
thing the Senator has said. When we 
face the possibility of an emergency or 
war, even though the potentialities of 
the private yards are great and we must 
have them, I do not understand why the 
Secretary of Defense or anyone else 
should deprive us of our first defense, our 
quick defense, and our dependable de- 
fense. 

In the case of submarines, it is true 
that submarines are being built in private 
yards, because contracts are being given 
to private yards; but with respect to the 
necessity of having something ready and 
quick, I hope we shall not do anything to 
deprive us of that potentiality. 
MERCHANT MARINE SUBSIDIES FOR NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
ironic that those who most strongly 
press the economy argument and point 
to this study and that study which sug- 
gest private yards are cheaper when con- 
sidering the Defense Department budget 
have made an exactly opposite argument 
in considering the activities of the 
Maritime Administration. The Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 specifically 
provides that in the interests of national 
defense, contracts for commercial ships— 
not even naval vessels—may be made to 
other than the low bidder. 

In fact, less than a week ago, the 
Senate approved a bill to compensate 
private ship lines still further for ex- 
penses incurred when a nonlow bidder 
was awarded a construction contract on 
grounds of national defense. It is some- 
what surprising that national defense 
considerations should outweigh cost 
comparisons in building freighters and 
passenger vessels, but should not out- 
weigh such comparisons where the 
Navy’s own vessels are concerned. 

It is also very disturbing that some 
private yards while emphasizing their 
own importance to the mobilization base 
have subcontracted shipwork to Japa- 
nese yards. Such actions deliberately 
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weaken the entire American shipbuild- 
ing industry, create greater unemploy- 
ment, and in effect exploit Federal 
policies for no purpose except private 
profit. 

In short, Mr. President, if our primary 
concern is saving money, we might as 
well close down the Pentagon altogether, 
or turn it into a giant rollerskating rink 
and charge admission. Or we might let 
Government-subsidized shipyards in 
Japan do all the work for us, because un- 
questionably, in the short run, that would 
be cheapest and would look best in the 
account books. If, however, we are con- 
cerned to provide a strong national de- 
fense, well balanced between private and 
government sectors, if we wish to pre- 
serve a billion dollar industrial complex 
paid for by U.S. taxpayers and unex- 
celled anywhere in the world, if we wish 
to maintain a highly skilled work force, 
if we want to be prepared to live up to 
our worldwide responsibilities on the 
seven seas, then it is necessary to amend 
the language of section 539 to complete 
the picture and include the original and 
equitable division of new construction 
work as intended by the framers of the 
Vinson-Trammell Act. 

In my view my amendment is entirely 
appropriate and germane to the 35-65 
provision. 

If we are interested in a strong na- 
tional defense, as I am sure we are, and 
a balance between the private and Gov- 
ernment sectors, and if we wish to pre- 
serve a billion-dollar industrial complex, 
paid for by the taxpayers and not ex- 
ceeded anywhere in the world, then it 
is necessary to amend the language of 
section 539 pertaining to the 35-65 divi- 
sion, and to complete the picture by in- 
cluding the original equitable division 
with respect to new construction work 
which was intended by the framers of 
the Vinson-Trammell Act. 

I repeat that there is a precedent for 
the 50-50 formula embodied in the terms 
of that act. 

It seems to me that the proposed 
amendment is entirely appropriate. It 
is germane to the provisions of section 
539. 

On behalf of my colleague, Senator 
Javits, and Senators THurmonp, Mc- 
INTYRE, FONG, COTTON, Scott, and my- 
self I send it to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 43, 
line 6, after the words “privately owned 
shipyards,” it is proposed to insert the 
following: “and of the funds made avail- 
able in this act for new construction of 
naval vessels, at least 50 percent shall 
be available for such new construction 
in Navy shipyards.” 

On page 43, line 9, after the words “or 
converted”, insert the words “or con- 
structed”. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. 
league. 

Mr. JAVITS. I merely wish to say to 
my colleague that I join him fully in his 
amendment. He said in the last few sen- 
tences exactly what we intend with the 
amendment; namely, to preserve the 


I yield to my col- 
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standards set in the Vinson-Trammell 
Act; and in view of the Department of 
Navy’s heavy emphasis in favor of new 
construction in the private yards we are 
trying to restore a fair balance and equi- 
table treatment. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the Senator’s amendment. I am a 
cosponsor of it. What we are talking 
about is the whittling away of the 
amount of money that is given to our 
Navy yards. If we look at the figures for 
the past few years, we find that we have 
been cutting down on the amount of 
money that has been allocated to the 
Navy yards and increasing the amount 
that has been given to the private yards. 

For example, 4 or 5 years ago, the 
amount that was appropriated for the 
Navy yards was almost equal to the 
amount given to private yards. 

In the past few years, the amounts 
for Navy yards have been cut down 
steadily. If we do not do anything about 
it, the private yards will get 2% times 
the amount that will go to the Navy 
yards. 

It is estimated that in 1965 the amount 
which will be given to the private yards 
will be $1,730 million, and the amount 
that will be given to the Navy yards will 
be $789 million. In other words, the pri- 
vate yards will be given 2½ times the 
amount that will be given the Navy 
yards, 

For fiscal year 1964, the amount was 
twice as much: $1,748 million for the 
private yards, and $934 million for the 
Navy yards. 

In 1963, private yards received about 
three times as much as Navy yards. The 
Navy yards received $873 million, as com- 
pared with $2,215 million for private 
yards. 

The point I make is that we are whit- 
tling down the position of our Navy yards, 
that we are injuring the Navy yards, and 
that we are giving almost all of the 
work to the private yards. 

I wholeheartedly support the amend- 
ment offered by the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York, 
which I am privileged to cosponsor. 

This amendment provides that 50 per- 
cent of the funds available in the bill for 
new vessel construction shall be available 
for construction in Navy shipyards. 

I want to commend the junior Senator 
from New York for his leadership in this 
matter at a time when the Nation’s es- 
sential naval shipyards are fighting for 
their very survival. In him, the thou- 
sands of employees in the 11 naval ship- 
yards on the east and west coasts and 
in Hawaii have a stanch and courageous 
friend. 

I hope our colleagues from States that 
have neither private nor public ship- 
yards will listen carefully to the discus- 
sion of this amendment. While they 
may have no direct interest in shipyards 
as such, they do have a direct interest 
in our national security and defense 
preparedness. 

Naval shipyards are an indispensable 
link in America’s defense structure. 
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Weaken or break that link, and our 
worldwide naval operations suffer. 

There have been many charges over 
the past few years that our naval ship- 
yards should be curtailed or closed down 
because someone with a computer says 
the work can be done for less elsewhere. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
now to challenge the allegations regard- 
ing cost, although they are indeed sub- 
ject to challenge. 

Instead, at this time, I want to empha- 
size the vital need, from a military se- 
curity standpoint, of naval shipyards, 
manned, equipped, and ready to go into 
action immediately to service the ships 
of our naval fleet now on station around 
the globe. 

For defense of our Nation, we must 
have naval shipyards strategically lo- 
cated and subject to military command 
and direction. 

This role of our naval shipyards does 
not lend itself to dollars-and-cents 
evaluation. Their value to America’s 
security is priceless. 

Over the past several years, there has 
been a steady whittling down of our 
naval shipyards, partly through reduced 
budgets, partly through the 35-65 pro- 
vision whereby 35 percent of repair, al- 
teration, and conversion funds must go 
to private shipyards, and partly through 
a change in attitude by the top De- 
fense Department officials who have sug- 
gested that some Navy yards should be 
closed down. 

The pending amendment which would 
require the Department of Defense to 
allocate 50 percent of new construction 
funds for work in public shipyards is an 
attempt to make sure our Navy yards are 
maintained strong and healthy so that 
they can fulfill their military mission— 
the military mission for which Congress 
first established naval shipyards and the 
military mission for which they are un- 
questionably needed today. 

To cripple or destroy the naval ship- 
yards would be a grave disservice to the 
American people and an unacceptable 
military risk. 

The division of warship construction 
between naval and private shipyards is 
governed by the Vinson-Trammell Act 
which provides for a 50-50 split, except 
when waived under certain conditions. 

But the Secretary of the Navy has 
stated that the Vinson-Trammell Act 
applies only to 6 ships out of the 53 ships 
in the 1965 Navy shipbuilding program. 

Furthermore, he has indicated that 
private shipyards will probably receive 
80 percent of the new construction for 
1965. 

If Congress is going to insist upon a 
35-65 division regarding Navy ship re- 
pairs, alteration, and conversion, then 
there should be a more equitable division 
of new construction between Naval and 
private shipyards. 

If this amendment is not enacted, and 
if Navy yards receive only $789 million of 
repair, alteration, conversion, and new 
construction funds, and private ship- 
yards receive $1,730 million, the Navy 
will confront 1 of its 3 worst years per- 
centagewise in the past 10 years. Pri- 
vate yards, on the other hand, will enjoy 
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1 of their 4 best years percentagewise 
and dollarwise. 

In fiscal year 1962, the last year be- 
fore the Navy ship repair and conversion 
work was divided 35 percent to private 
yards and 65 percent to Navy yards, the 
private yards received 22 percent of re- 
pair, alteration and conversion funds. 
The Navy received 78 percent. 

In new construction, however, the pri- 
vate yards’ share was 68 percent; the 
Navy share, 32 percent. 

In fiscal year 1963, when the private 
yards’ share of repair and conversion 
funds rose to 35.4 percent, their share 
of new construction rocketed to 87 per- 
cent, compared with 68 percent of the 
prior year. Navy yards received only 13 
percent of new construction. 

In 1964 private yards received 35 per- 
cent of repair and conversion funds and 
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82 percent of new construction. Navy 
yards received only 18 percent of new 
construction. 

In 1965, under the plans approved in 
the pending bill, private yards would con- 
tinue to receive 35 percent of ship repair 
and conversion and 80 percent of new 
construction. 

In dollar terms, private yards will re- 
ceive almost exactly as much for repairs, 
alteration, conversion, and new construc- 
tion in 1965 as in 1964. But Navy yards 
will be cut $145 million, a 16-percent 
reduction. 

I ask unanimous consent that the at- 
tached table showing the apportionment 
of Navy shipwork from 1953 to 1965 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ered to be printed in the Recorp, as 

ollows: 


Apportionment of Navy shipwork, 1953-64 
[In millions] 


Repair, alteration, and 
ersi 


New construction 


Gross construction, repairs, 


conversion alteration, and conversion 
Fiscal 
Navy | Per- Private Per- | Navy Private Per- | Navy | Per- Private] Per- 
cent | yards | cent yards | cent cent | yards 

93.0 $33 7.0 $256 45 55 $690 67 $336 33 
83.0 56 17.0 0 0 100 279 36 483 64 
84.0 76 16.0 320 43 57 724 59 491 41 
85.0 88 15.0 388 31 69 907 49 949 51 
72.0 259 28.0 550 35 65 | 1,234 49 | 1,269 51 
88.0 68 12.0 303 20 80 826 40 | 1,235 60 
86.0 96 14.0 474 25 75 | 1,086 42 | 1,472 58 
85.0 75 15,0 86 15 85 530 51 505 49 
86.0 80 14.0 484 33 67 973 38 | 1,569 62 
962. 78.0 166 22.0 772 32 68 | 1,372 42 | 1,787 58 
64.6 327 35, 4 274 13 87 873 20 | 2,215 71 
-àbi 625 65.0 335 35.0 309 18 82 934 35 | 1,748 65 
965 65.0 221 35.0 377 20 80 789 31 1,730 69 
—_—___ — — — — — ͥ ꝗ́ rꝓ— 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this table 
shows the dramatic and precipitate de- 
cline of workload assigned to naval ship- 
yards. 

Meantime, employment in naval ship- 
yards will continue to decline. Skilled 
and capable craftsmen and engineers 
will be thrown out of work. As of March 
1964, there were some 88,000 employees 
in naval shipyards. By next March, un- 
less Navy yards receive.a better share of 
the 1965 funds, nearly 10,000 more naval 
employees will be laid off. Estimated 
employment for March 1965 is only 
76,500. 

It is difficult to comprehend the ad- 
ministration’s deliberate laying off of 
naval shipyard employees when the same 
administration has declared war on un- 
employment and war on poverty. 

How much better to keep public ship- 
yard employees on the job than to dis- 
charge them with all the attendant costs 
of unemployment compensation and 
possibly relocation and retraining for 
other jobs elsewhere, which may or may 
not exist. 

The proposed amendment seeks to give 
naval yards a fair share of new con- 
struction funds. Instead of only 20 per- 
cent of new construction funds, the pub- 
lic yards would receive 50 percent. 

By allocating more new construction 
to the naval yards which engage in con- 
struction work, more repair, alteration 
and conversion work can then be allo- 
cated to naval yards, such as Boston and 


Pearl Harbor, which engage in that kind 
of work. 

I urge Senators to support this amend- 
ment which will give a fair break to 
naval shipyards and which will help to 
keep our naval shipyards strong and able 
to perform the defense mission assigned 
to them. 

This 50-50 fair and square amend- 
ment should be overwhelmingly ap- 
proved because it is essential to the 
health and vigor of our Nation's public 
shipyards, which are indivisible com- 
ponents of our naval establishment. 

Unless the present trend to whittle 
away our naval shipyards is reversed, 
the American people will wake up one 
day to find that the combat readiness of 
our naval forces has been impaired. 

I urge that the Senate adopt the Keat- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my gratitude to the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii for his eloquent 
statement in support of the amendment. 

I yield to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment. This is the second change that 
has been proposed today which would 
affirm congressional authority with re- 
gard to the navalshipyards. Itis appro- 
priate that these changes be written into 
the Defense Appropriations Act, for they 
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are closely allied with the expenditure of 
funds. 

This amendment, of which I am a co- 
sponsor, provides that at least 50 percent 
of funds in this act for the construction 
of new naval vessels shall be available for 
such construction in Navy shipyards. It 
provides that Congress intends that half 
of new ship construction be done in our 
public yards. 

In stating this, the amendment merely 
affirms the obvious intent of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act, which Congress passed in 
1934, in which it was directed that new 
ship construction be split 50-50 between 
public and private shipbuilding facilities. 

It is disappointing that Congress 
should need to reaffirm this position, but 
it is a fact that we must. For years, the 
50-50 provision has been circumvented 
and bypassed all out of proportion to its 
original intent. 

In fiscal 1964, 82 percent of new naval 
ship construction was done in private 
yards, 32 percent above the intended al- 
lotment. The Navy shipyards did only 18 
percent of the new ship construction. It 
is estimated that about the same dispro- 
portionate split will exist in fiscal 1965. 
In fiscal 1963, private yards handled 87 
percent of new ship construction. The 
closest that we have come in recent years 
to an equal split was in fiscal 1955, when 
the private yards did only 57 percent of 
the new construction work. 

This trend in allotment has been in 
flagrant disregard of the Vinson-Tram- 
mell provision. It has come about be- 
cause of a loophole in the 1934 act, which 
allowed the balance between public and 
private yards to be ignored, if such was 
justified in the public interest. There is 
such a thing as the public interest, but in 
the use of this clause in the Vinson- 
Trammell Act, its meaning has been dis- 
torted. 

This amendment would affirm our 
intention that the 50-50 provision be ad- 
hered to. If we are going to ignore the 
act, let us repeal it. But if we are going 
to keep the act on the books, let us use 
it as it was meant to be used. 

The escape clause in the Vinson- 
Trammell Act and the 65-35 provision 
for repair and conversion assignment 
are being used to strangle the public 
shipyards. The yards are accused of 
being inefficient, their men accused of 
incompetency. Yet should it not be 
asked how the public yards operate as 
efficiently as they do when they are 
thrown only the scraps of repair and 
conversion, and new construction work? 

Even under such adverse conditions as 
exist today, the public yards have made 
almost triple the cost reductions sought 
by the Secretary of Defense. A goal of 
$23,715,600 was set for the 11 public 
yards; they cut costs to the tune of 
$63,612,575. In my way of thinking, this 
is a stupendous achievement, in light of 
the present obstacles to sound business 
policy in the yards. Four ships can be 
built much more efficiently than one; 
under the present ratio, the private 
yards get four times the jobs the public 
yards receive. 

In effect, it is being said now—by the 
present use of the Vinson-Trammell 
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Act—that it is in the public interest to 
strangle the public shipyards. The 65-35 
provision reinforces this present trend. 
So the Navy shipbuilding facilities have 
been put in a nearly impossible spot. 
Picture what the yards face: A study, 
being conducted in secret, by the De- 
partment of Defense, which will be the 
justification for whatever decision the 
Secretary makes as to the future of the 
yards; plus massive assignment of new 
construction and repair and conversion 
work to private yards; and with intense 
pressure on Congress to swing the bal- 
ance even more in favor of the private 
yards. Eighty-eight thousand jobs, 11 
shipyards, and a policy of national de- 
fense are at stake. 

I urge that the Senate adopt this 
amendment and help to clear away the 
obstacles to the legitimate, necessary ex- 
istence of the public yards—yards which 
have always been an important arm of 
our national defense. It is patently un- 
fair to let the situation continue as it 
is now. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement made by Repre- 
sentative ROBERT L. Leccerr before the 
Defense Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, on May 17, 1963. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT L. LEG- 
GETT BEFORE THE DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 17, 1963 


There is some evidence that private yards 
have a capacity over the past 4 years to con- 
struct ships cheaper. There are three rea- 
sons for these figures on new construction. 
First, Navy cost figures are not truly repre- 
sentative. 

The Bureau of Ships provided the fol- 
lowing information to the House Armed 
Service Committee: 

“Turning to naval shipyard costs, it must 
be recognized that the cost of many of the 
services provided to the personnel on board 
ships in the shipyards, either for new con- 
struction or repair, have been funded by 
a military support allotment which is not 
charged to the costs of the industrial work 
performed on the ships. However, there are 
at least three different broad categories of 
services which are reflected in the cost of 
constructing or repairing ships. 

“The first category stems from the military 
requirements for naval shipyards and in- 
cludes the costs of maintaining facilities 
which are used only infrequently but which 
would be essential to meet the expanded 
industrial requirements arising during an 
emergency. Also included are the addi- 
tional costs incurred because of the need to 
maintain a large percentage of skilled me- 
chanics as opposed to helpers to meet both 
peacetime ship repair and alteration require- 
ments and to provide an adequate nucleus 
on which to build an expanded work force. 

“The second category involves the informal 
services naval shipyard employees are held 
responsible for providing to personnel on 
the ships presently in the shipyard. The in- 
tent of this type of service is to help the 
shipboard personnel increase their ability 
to maintain their ship and thus improve 
their ability to sustain effective operational 
capability when deployed. 

“These services range from the loan of 
tools, which must be accounted for to actual 
informal instruction as to just how to under- 
take a particular job. Both productive and 
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overhead hours expended in this type of 
effort find their way into the naval ship- 
yards’ cost of shipwork. 

“The third category in which the naval 
shipyards are placed at a cost disadvantage 
involves the fact that new construction 
work in naval shipyards normally carries a 
lower priority than the repair of active fleet 
ships. Accordingly, the manning of the new 
construction work fluctuates with the 
changes in repair workload, productive 
schedules are upset, and costs rise as the 
result of stoppage of work and the problems 
attendant with starting it again.” 


LET'S RETOOL BOTH SIDES 


Second, private yard economies are in part 
as a result of a $250 million retooling ex- 
penditure by private yards. The president 
of the Shipbuilders Council recently tied 
private yard economies to this investment. 
It might be observed that Mr. Hood at- 
tributed the foreign competitiveness to a $1 
billion U.S. foreign aid contribution to for- 
eign private yards. It is no wonder that 
foreign yards are today 40 percent more 
productive per man-hour. 

Requests have been made to the Congress 
from time immemorial that we should pro- 
tect the country’s $4.04 billion investment in 
our public yards by a 5-percent, $200 million 
retooling expenditure. If a retooling in- 
vestment can work abroad and for private 
interests, it can work for public interests. 

The Navy presented testimony to the 
Armed Services Committee on this subject 
as follows: 

“I must hasten to say, however, that our 
efforts to modernize our shipyards along the 
lines of efficient general purpose plants have 
been frustrating indeed. Since World War 
II we have been permitted to build only a 
few completely new major shop buildings in 
our 11 shipyards. Included are electrical 
electronics shops which were required pri- 
marily to meet the demands of a rapidly 
changing technology rather than moderniza- 
tion per se and a new pipe shop which was 
required to replace one destroyed by fire. 

“In addition to requirements for build- 
ings, we have a prime need for the replace- 
ment and modernization of production 
equipment, including machine tools. Ac- 
tually about 85 percent of our machine tools 
are over 10 years old, the total industries’ 
accepted criteria of obsolescence. Our ex- 
perience in recent years has been that funds 
to replace only 1 percent of these tools an- 
nually have been made available. CNO has 
recommended that Secnav has approved a 
program objective which would provide mod- 
ern tools over a period of 10 years. 

“The program would cost in the order of 
$200 million to be expended in equal yearly 
increments. While other Bureau of Ships 
activities are included in this program, the 
largest portion is for the naval shipyards. 
In its earlier stages, it is intended that the 
funds obtained through this program would 
be expended in updating general utility 
equipment. Modernization would be under- 
taken in subsequent years. 

“I am going to state categorically that 
our shipyards, except for the new drydock 
building at Puget Sound and the one author- 
ized for Charleston, have not expanded since 
World War II. Actually, any extensive ex- 
pansion is not required as we have within 
the naval shipyard complex the capability to 
do every industrial job required in support 
of the operating forces. What we need in 
the interest of efficiency in supporting the 
operating forces is the chance to modernize 
our general purpose plants, not to expand 
them.” 

At the Mare Island Naval Shipyard, wood- 
working and metal forming tools have an 
average age of 18 years and other production 
equipment is 14 years old on the average. 
According to annual replacement rates now 
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in effect, it will take 100 years to effectively 
retool. 

It is no great discovery, therefore, to now 
determine that this pennywise and pound- 
foolish attitude of the Federal Government 
is now costing the taxpayers money. Con- 
gress has been officially advised how the 
public yards can maintain their competitive 
position, but it will take $200 million over 
a period of time—about one-half of the 
amount we spent to support the price of 
cotton for a single year. 

The Bureau of Ships recently discussed 
this matter, as follows: 

“The proposed Navy program for the 
modernization of machine tools and produc- 
tion equipment in active industrial installa- 
tions under the cognizance of the Bureau 
will cost approximately $200 million over a 
period of 10 years. The major part of these 
funds would be used in nearly equal yearly 
increments to modernize naval shipyard pro- 
duction equipment, with the remainder go- 
ing to other Bureau of Ships industrial 
activities and laboratories. Thus, a return 
in the order of $17 million a year is needed 
to break even although the benefits inherent 
in having modern plants available to provide 
support if an emergency arises are also of 
very significant value. 

“At the present time, productive labor 
costs alone approximate $385 million a year 
in the naval shipyards. A 5 percent im- 
provement in efficiency would yield a return 
of over $19 million a year which would more 
than cover the cost of the investment. 

“It is recognized that some of the me- 
chanics are engaged in trades requiring little 
in the way of production equipment and, 
thus, would not benefit significantly from 
this proposed expenditure. However, the 
majority of mechanics would be provided 
equipment which is substantially better 
than that now in use, This would include 
items such as modern automated machine 
tools, improved welding, plate and pipe 
bending equipment and modern materials 
handling devices. In a number of instances 
the productivity would be doubled. Thus, 
an overall 5 percent estimate of increased 
efficiency is considered to be conservative 
and a much greater improvement is antici- 
pated.” 

MASS PRODUCTION SAVINGS 

The third final factor affecting higher 
public yard costs of new construction lies 
in the simple expression “mass production.” 
Obviously, a yard putting out 2 subma- 
rines a year has a difficult time competing 
with yards producing 11 annually. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr, President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that portions of 
the statement of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] made be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate which appears on 
pages 574 and 575, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The general conclusions of the Andersen 
report are as follows: 

(1) Certain private shipyards perform new 
construction work at less cost to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(2) Conversion, repair, 
costs are roughly equal. 

(3) The two principal factors contributing 
to higher overhead costs in naval shipyards 
are higher fringe benefits and more indirect 
salary or wage personnel per nonsupervisory 
hourly worker in production shops. 

The Andersen report, however, shows that 
ships in the “repair” category were completed 
3 days faster in naval shipyards than in pri- 
vate shipyards. Further, in a sample of 175 


and alteration 
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ships, it was found that ships overhauled by 
naval shipyards operated 21.3 months before 
being overhauled again while those over- 
hauled by private shipyards operated only 
20.1 months. The difference of 1.1 percent 
in operating time means that our Navy would 
have to have at least 2 more ships in order 
to have an equal number available to our 
forces afloat if all 175 were overhauled at 
private yards. This greater longevity of naval 
shipyard overhauls must surely indicate the 
greater emphasis and attention placed on 
high-caliber and high-quality workmanship 
by our Navy. The value of placing warships 
in the most durable and lasting condition 
can only be fully appreciated by the men who 
sail these ships and whose lives depend upon 
how effectively they function. 

Now that we have disposed of the claim 
that private shipyards can do naval ship- 
work faster than naval shipyards, let us 
evaluate whether they can do naval shipwork 
cheaper. 

In taking issue with the conclusions of the 
Andersen report, that private shipyards can 
perform work cheaper than naval shipyards 
when taken as an average, I would like to 
point out that other experts have noted: 

(a) An extremely large depreciation allow- 
ance was added to new construction and 
conversion costs for naval shipyards. Since 
the practice of accruals for depreciation is not 
followed by naval shipyards, it is incorrect 
to charge on the basis of overstated ex- 
penditures more than was actually provided. 
Furthermore, funds to partially allay actual 
depreciation in many instances are included 
in normal shipyard operating costs. This is 
borne out by the fact that naval shipyards 
expended, during the period of the study, 12 
cents more per productive hour for plant 
maintenance than private shipyards. 

(b) The cost of doing business with pri- 
vate shipyards in new construction and con- 
version work was not included in the adjust- 
ment of charges while similar functions per- 
formed by military personnel at naval ship- 
yards were charged. Additional costs in pre- 
paring commercial procurement requests, 
holding bidder conferences, auditing prospec- 
tive contractors’ financial condition and 
awarding of negotiating contracts were some 
of the charges excluded. 

(c) The deductions from private ship- 
yard's new construction and conversion cost 
for Federal income tax were based on profit 
and losses on specific ships included in the 
study sample. This is completely unrealistic 
since taxes are based on the overall annual 
profits and losses (as well as deductions and 
other “tax shelters”) of the private ship- 
yard and not on a specific ship or group of 
ships. 

(d) An inordinate charge was added to the 
cost of naval shipyards for interest on in- 
vested capital without taking into account 
the fair market value of our naval shipyards 
and without considering whether they will 
ever be disposed of. 

While it is difficult to establish a valid 
basis for recomputing all of the adjustments 
which have been contested, we consider it 
fair and reasonable to reduce depreciation 
charges to 27 percent of the amount used in 
the Andersen report and to eliminate the 
interest on invested capital. 

Taking just these two factors into con- 
sideration, there are naval experts who find 
that the private shipyards purported cost 
advantage for new construction work has 
been whittled down as follows: 

(a) For the 598 class of nuclear attack 
submarines from 15.2 to 10.9 percent. 

(b) For the 598 class of Polaris submarines 
from 20.3 to 16.9 percent. 

(c) For the DLG 9 Coontz class guided 
missile frigate from 18.7 to 13.6 percent. 

(d) And for the CVA 59 class of super- 
carrier from 29 to 24.2 percent. 

Let us now consider another area of ad- 
justment which I feel will bring the costs 
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of private shipyards and naval shipyards 
into closer and sharper focus. As repeatedly 
emphasized in the Andersen report, the 
fringe benefits paid by naval shipyards con- 
stitute a significantly large overhead burden. 
Such benefits as annual leave, sick leave, 
holidays, jury duty, and military leave boost 
naval shipyard costs, based on overall aver- 
ages, to $1.29 per direct labor-hour as com- 
pared to $0.84 for private shipyards; a big 
difference of $0.45 per direct labor-hour. 
For new construction work the difference is 
$0.57 per hour, which, in the construction of 
a Polaris submarine, penalizes naval ship- 
yards by over $3 million. 

If we again make an adjustment for fringe 
benefits to reflect a truer and more accurate 
statistical picture by combining this fringe 
benefit adjustment with the adjustments for 
depreciation and interest on invested capital, 
naval experts find that the cost advantage 
of private shipyards have been pared as fol- 
lows: 

(a) For the 598 class of nuclear attack 
submarines from 15.2 to 4.5 percent. 

(b) For the 598 class of Polaris subma- 
rines from 20.3 to 10.8 percent. 

(c) For the DLG 9 Coontz class guided 
missile frigate from 18.7 to 8.2 percent. 

(d) And for the CVA 59 class of super- 
carrier from 29 to 17.2 percent. 

At this point, I would like to note that 
naval shipyard finge and other personnel 
measures and benefits are the result of legis- 
lation which you and I supported in the 
past. These fringe benefits, as well as other 
measures which we have enacted into law 
represent additional costs to our Federal 
agencies. But I know full well that we knew 
within our conscience why we made these 
laws and what their price would be. We 
knew that any advancement of human 
welfare, human dignity, and human rights 
was well worth the price and that as the 
Nation’s largest employer, we should and 
must establish a shining example for the 
Nation’s industries to follow. And we also 
knew that what we strive for is not work 
accomplished at the cheapest price through 
the exploitation of people, the endangering 
of lives, and the neglect of human rights, 
but the safeguarding and enhancement of 
our Nation’s welfare through the effective 


use and motivation of the American work- 


ingman. I hope we will continue to mo- 
tivate greater worker productivity and satis- 
faction with such incentives as fringe bene- 
fits but I also hope that we will realize that 
the higher cost of naval shipyard operations 
are due in some degree to our actions. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, my 
purpose is merely to place in the RECORD 
some of the many detractions and many 
of the criticisms which have been leveled 
at the Andersen report. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I am grateful to the 
Senator from New Hampshire for his 
comments. 

Mr. President, before I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE], let me point out that if the 
amendment is adopted, it will still leave 
in section 539 the proviso: 

Provided, That if determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to be inconsistent with the 
public interest based on urgency of require- 
ment to have such vessels repaired, altered, 
or converted as required above, such work 
may be done in Navy or private shipyards as 
he may direct. 


The escape clause would still be in the 
bill, even if this amendment should be 
adopted, and all that the adoption of the 
amendment means is that it writes into 
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the law what many Senators thought was 
in the law all along; namely, the Vinson- 
Trammell 50-50 division. 

I am now happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE]. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. I have listened with great interest 
to the debate so far, especially on the 
difference in cost between private and 
public shipyards. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York a few questions. 

Would not the Senator from New York 
agree with me that an extremely large 
depreciation allowance was added to new 
construction and conversion costs for 
naval shipyards, whereas the practice of 
accruals for depreciation is not followed 
by public shipyards? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. INOUYE. Therefore, on this point 
alone, would the Senator not agree that 
there is some weakness in the Andersen 
report? 

Mr. KEATING. There are a number 
of weaknesses in the Andersen report. 

Mr. INOUYE. Would the Senator not 
also agree that the cost of doing business 
with private shipyards in new construc- 
tion and conversion work was not in- 
cluded in the adjustment of charges 
while similar functions performed by mil- 
itary personnel at naval shipyards would 
charge. Additional costs in preparing 
commercial procurement requests, hold- 
ing bidder conferences, auditing prospec- 
tive contractors’ financial condition, and 
awarding of negotiating contracts were 
some of the charges excluded? 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am told that there are a num- 
ber of such expenses which are not con- 
sidered in the costs that are a part of 
the operation of a public yard, but they 
are not considered in the costs of ship 
construction in a private yard. 

Mr. INOUYE. I have one further 
question. Does the Senator agree that 
in the Andersen report, in its conclu- 
sions, an inordinate charge was added 
to the cost of naval shipyards for inter- 
est on invested capital, without taking 
into account the fair market value of 
our naval shipyards, and without con- 
sidering whether they would ever be dis- 
posed of in the consideration of the de- 
preciation of private shipyards? Did it 
take into consideration that the fair 
market price would be influenced in the 
case of national shipyards? 

Mr. KEATING. That is my under- 
standing of the report. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. INOUYE. I commend the Sena- 
tor from New York for offering the 
amendment, and I assure him of my sup- 


Mr, KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the name of the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] as a cospon- 
sor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President the 
Committee on Appropriations has made 
a wise decision with respect to section 
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539, the provision in H.R. 10939 which 
makes available to private shipyards at 
least 35 percent of all naval ship repair, 
alteration and conversion work during 
fiscal 1965. Itisimportant to emphasize 
that with this action the Government 
owned and operated shipyards will con- 
tinue to receive 65 percent of this type 
of work. 

As the committee report states: 

In taking this action the committee was 
motivated by the belief that the proposed 
language would provide the advantage of 


greater flexibility in the administration of 
the funds. 


The language adopted by the commit- 
tee has been in the Defense appropria- 
tions bills for the last 2 fiscal years, and 
the justifications for this procedure are 
equally as valid today: 

First. No other U.S. industrial activity 
continues to exist half free and half na- 
tionalized in contradiction to our tradi- 
tional competitive economic system as 
does the private-naval shipyard complex. 
If seminationalization is good for naval 
purposes, why, then, aren't all other in- 
dustries furnishing weapons, aircraft and 
other military materiel similarly nation- 
alized? 

Second. Two reputable accounting 
firms, working independently of one 
another, have demonstrated that costs 
in the private shipyards range from 8 to 
32 percent lower than costs in the naval 
shipyards. 

Third. The seriousness of the Navy’s 
fleet obsolescence problems would seem 
to dictate continued, if not greater, re- 
liance on the low cost private yards to 
stretch the dollars available for naval 
shipwork. 

Fourth. There is considerable idle ca- 
pacity available in the lower cost pri- 
vate shipyard industry. 

Fifth. The proviso, giving discretion- 
ary authority to the Secretary of Defense, 
has never had to be exercised—even in 
the critical days of the Cuban crisis. 

Sixth. The President, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Navy 
have approved a continuation of this 
quoted language so long as the proviso is 
included. We wholeheartedly agree that 
in the national interest the escape clause 
is essential for crisis situations. 

Seventh. Under this 65-35 percent 
distribution, the higher cost naval ship- 
yards will continue to receive the major 
share of naval ship repair, alteration and 
conversion work. 

I hope my colleagues will join with me 
in approving the action of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the amend- 
ment reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. An amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Messrs. 
KEATING, JAVITS, MCINTYRE, Fonc, THUR- 
MOND, COTTON, Scott, and INouxx to the 
bill (H.R. 10939) : On page 43, line 6, after 
the words “privately owned shipyards”, 
insert the following: “and of the funds 
made available in this Act for new con- 
struction of naval vessels, at least 50 per- 
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cent shall be available for such new con- 
struction in Navy shipyards.” 

On page 43, line 9, after the words “or 
converted”, insert the words “or con- 
structed”. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
language of section 539, which this pro- 
vision seeks to amend, has been in the 
bill for the last 2 years in the identical 
verbiage which appears before us this 
evening. This is a result of hours of 
effort to devise some formula. The pro- 
visions of the formula do not affect new 
construction. But, when applied to re- 
pairs and conversions, it has kept alive 
all of the Navy yards and most of the 
private yards and, with the escape clause 
allowing great leeway to the Secretary of 
Defense, this provision has proved to be 
satisfactory and workable for the past 2 
fiscal years. I might add that it has not 
been necessary to use the authority 
granted in the escape clause. 

Now, at this hour of the evening, after 
the committee held hearings on this 
specific item for some 2 or 3 days, when 
everyone came in—the shipbuilders, rep- 
resentatives of the Navy yard unions, and 
everyone else, and spoke their piece, the 
Senator from New York now comes in 
here at the 11th hour—although it is 
only 9 o’clock, it is the 11th hour so far 
as the bill is concerned—and undertakes 
to bring an entirely new item into the 
bill. 

Moreover, Mr. President, he proposes 
to repeal the express language of the 
Vinson-Trammell Act, by language in 
the appropriation bill in derogation of 
the authority and the power of the 
President of the United States. 

The Vinson-Trammell Act provides: 

That the first and each succeeding alter- 
nate vessel in each category shall be con- 
structed or manufactured in Government 
Navy yards * * * except such materiel or 
parts thereof customarily manufactured in 
such Government plants: Provided further, 
That if it is inconsistent with the public in- 
terest in any year to have a vessel, or vessels, 
constructed as required above, the President 
may have such vessel or vessels built in a 
Government or private yard as he may direct. 


Now the Senator from New York 
undertakes to repeal that provision in 
the appropriation bill by transferring 
the power from the President of the 
United States to the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

This is clearly legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

I make the point of order that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill and 
should be ruled out of order, under rule 
XVI of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A point 
of order has been made. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in my 
judgment the amendment is germane to 
the provisions of section 539, which deals 
with the allocation between private and 
public yards, of repair, alteration, and 
conversion work. This amendment 
would merely add a provision regarding 
new construction, leaving intact all the 
rest of section 539. Conversion work is 
currently handled by the Navy from the 
same SCN account as new construction. 

I raise the question of germaneness. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The word “construct” 
does not appear. “Construction” is not 
dealt with at all in any place in section 
539. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
Senate precedents, if a point of order is 
made against a pending amendment to a 
general appropriation bill, on the ground 
that it is legislation, and such point of 
order has been made by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RusseLL1l—and if a 
question of germaneness to the provi- 
sions of the bill is also raised—which has 
been done by the distinguished Senator 
from New York—the question of ger- 
maneness is submitted to the Senate, for 
decision, and takes precedence over the 
point of order, which is not ruled on, and 
the point of order falls or the question 
is settled if the Senate decides that the 
amendment is germane to the provision 
of the bill to which it is offered. 

The question of germaneness is not 
debatable. 

The question now before the Senate is 
whether the amendment of the Senator 
from New York is germane. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on my 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is to vote on the question of ger- 
maneness, raised by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Chair restate the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING] has 
raised the point that the amendment 
offered by him is germane. Those in 
favor of the position taken by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KeaTING] will 
vote “aye”; those opposed, “nay.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A “nay” vote would 
be in opposition to the proposal made 
by the Senator from New York, would 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
a correct interpretation. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Is not the only ques- 
tion now before the Senate whether the 
amendment I have offered is germane? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
whether it is germane. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
question is not debatable; and the parlia- 
mentary inquiry is in the nature of de- 
bate. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I pro- 
pounded a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The par- 
liamentary inquiry was in order. 

The regular order now is called for. 

Mr. KEATING. I have a further par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. If my amendment is 
held to be germane, will not a vote on 
the merits come thereafter? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The question before the Senate is: Is 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York germane to the provision of the 
bill to which it is offered? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, Doveras], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincton], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. McGov- 
ERN], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmATHERS], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

Also the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would 
each vote “nay.” 
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The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 14, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 504 Leg.] 
YEAS—14 
Cooper Johnston Prouty 
Cotton Keating Scott 
Fong McIntyre Smith 
Inouye Morton Thurmond 
Javits Muskie 
NAYS—58 
Aiken Hart Mundt 
Allott Holland Nelson 
Bartlett Humphrey Neuberger 
Bayh Jackson Pastore 
Bennett Jordan, N.C Pell 
Bible Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Boggs Kuchel Ribicoff 
Burdick Lausche Russell 
Cannon Long, Mo Saltonstall 
Carlson Magnuson Simpson 
Case Mansfield Sparkman 
Church McCarthy Stennis 
Curtis McClellan Talmadge 
Dirksen McGee Walters 
Dodd McNamara Williams, N. J. 
Eastland Mechem Williams, Del. 
Ellender Metcalf Yarborough 
Ervin Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Morse 
Gruening Moss 
NOT VOTING—28 
Anderson Fulbright Miller 
Beall Goldwater Pearson 
Brewster Hartke Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Hickenlooper Smathers 
Clark Hill Symington 
Dominick Hruska Tower 
Douglas Kennedy Young, Ohio 
Edmondson Long, La. 
le McGovern 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). On this question, the 
yeas are 14; the nays are 58; and the 
amendment is held not to be germane, 
and therefore is not in order. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I 
offer an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 43, it is 
proposed to strike section 539, as follows: 

Sec. 539. Of the funds made available in 
this Act for repair, alteration, and conver- 
sion of naval vessels, at least 35 per centum 
shall be available for such repair, alteration, 
and conversion in privately owned ship- 
yards: Provided, That if determined by the 
Secretary of Defense to be inconsistent with 
the public interest based on urgency of re- 
quirement to have such vessels repaired, 
altered, or converted as required above, such 
work may be done in Navy or private ship- 
yards as he may direct. 


And renumber succeeding sections 
accordingly. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the clerk be instructed to read 
the list of cosponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
list of cosponsors of the amendment will 
be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The cosponsors 
of the amendment are Senators INOUYE, 
KEATING, JAVITS, MCINTYRE, FONG, Mus- 
KIE, and Scort. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have studied very carefully the question 
of allocating a specific level of U.S. 
Navy’s repair, alteration, and conversion 
work for private shipyards. I have found 
much reason for concern about the 35- 
65 doctrine which has been written into 
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the defense appropriation bill by the 
House of Representatives for the past 2 
years and which is contained in H.R. 
10939, the fiscal year 1965 appropriation 
bill. This provision is contained in sec- 
tion 539 of H.R. 10939. 

As approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the section provided as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 539. Of the funds made available in 
this act for repair, alteration, and conversion 
of naval vessels, not more than $411,820,000 
shall be available for such repair, alteration, 
and conversion in Navy shipyards, and not 
more than $221,750,000 shall be available for 
such repair, alteration, and conversion in 
privately owned shipyards. 


However, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee amended the section to read 
as follows: 

Sec. 539. Of the funds made available in 
this act for repair, alteration, and conver- 
sion of naval vessels, at least 35 per centum 
shall be available for such repair, alteration, 
and conversion in privately owned shipyards: 
Provided, That if determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to be inconsistent with the 
public interest based on urgency of require- 
ment to have such vessels repaired, altered, 
or converted as required above, such work 
may be done in Navy or private shipyards as 
he may direct. 


I am convinced from my study of this 
problem that the investment which our 
Government has put in its naval ship- 
yards is most valuable from the stand- 
point of our national security program. 
As one who favors promoting our free 
enterprise system, I can recognize the 
importance of making certain that pri- 
vate shipyards are given sufficient op- 
portunity to participate in our ship- 
building and repair programs. How- 
ever, where our national security is in- 
volved, as it is in our shipbuilding and 
repair programs, it is vital that we main- 
tain our Navy shipyards and the skills 
developed in these shipyards so that our 
country may be fully prepared to meet 
any emergencies or protracted conflicts. 

I have talked with naval personnel who 
have no personal interest in maintaining 
our Navy shipyards, and these discus- 
sions have served to further reinforce my 
conviction that Navy shipyards must be 
maintained for use in time of peace and 
especially so that we are fully prepared 
for war. 

Since the 35-65 doctrine has been put 
into effect, work and employment at 
Navy shipyards have dropped substan- 
tially. Figures furnished by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy show that Navy ship- 
yards accounted for 67 percent of the 
gross construction work on Navy vessels 
in 1953 as against 33 percent for private 
yards. This percentage has continued 
to dwindle until the estimate for 1965 
is figured at 31 percent for Navy ship- 
yards and 69 percent for private ship- 
yards. 

While the private yards are assured 
of at least 35 percent of the repair work 
under section 539, there is no equivalent 
assurance that the Navy yards will have 
even 35 percent of the new construction 
work. Secretary of the Navy Nitze has 
verified in a letter to Congressman LEG- 
GETT that new construction work allo- 
cated to private shipyards is approxi- 
mately 80 percent. In this letter, Mr. 
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Nitze made this further point on the 
outlook for a continued decline in Navy 
shipyard work on new construction: 

With regard to new ship construction, 
fiscal 1965 budget estimates are higher than 
those of fiscal 1964. If it is decided to place 
the same percentage of new construction in 
private yards in fiscal 1965 as in fiscal 1964, 
these yards will receive a considerably larger 
volume of such work during the next fiscal 
year. The net result is that the volume of 
all types of naval ship work in the private 
yards will remain substantially constant, 
while the overall naval shipyard workload 
will decline appreciably. 


Additional figures from the Bureau of 
Ships show that employment at the Navy 
yards has continued to decline with the 
decrease in work at the Navy yards. In 
1953, there were 129,725 employees at 
Navy yards as compared to the estimate 
for 1965 of 76,500. In 1962, when the 
35-65 doctrine was written into law in 
an appropriation bill, employment at 
Navy yards had leveled off at 98,589. 

I would favor insuring that private 
shipyards have an opportunity to per- 
form at least half of the construction 
work required on Navy vessels. It would 
seem, however, that we may be jeopardiz- 
ing our national security program to 
restrict Navy yards, on which we must 
place primary reliance in time of na- 
tional emergency, to 31 percent or less 
of the shipyard work. 

The question of allocation of shipyard 
work between Navy and private yards is 
important to both our national security 
program and our free enterprise system. 
My study of this program convinces me 
that both of these important interests 
can be balanced and the workload more 
equitably apportioned by not unduly 
hamstringing Navy shipyards with the 
restrictive provisions in section 539. The 
Senate should delete section 539 by 
adopting this amendment. 

If the Senate should delete section 539, 
the decision would be left to the Navy 
and the Defense Department to deter- 
mine what contracts should be given to 
Navy shipyards and what contracts 
should be given to private shipyards. I 
believe that is the sound way to do it. 
That is the way in which it was done 
for many years. Only in the past few 
years has the procedure been changed. 
In my judgment, it would be a mistake to 
continue section 539, and I have moved 
through the amendment to delete that 
section. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
65-35 provision stands as a memorial to 
the efforts of private lobbyists to cut 
away at our taxpayer-owned shipyards 
which are the mainstay of our national 
defense. This provision acts as a bind- 
ing restraint upon the judgment of the 
Department of Defense in its allocation 
of contracts. 

Mr. President, the hour is now late, 
and my colleagues are growing restless. 
But the hour is even later for the naval 
shipyards; and their worry is not merely 
about being late for dinner, but is about 
losing their very existence. The time has 
long since arrived for congressional ac- 
tion to protect the yards. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina is the sort of action 
which is needed. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a statement which 
I delivered earlier this year before the 
Department of Defense Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCINTYRE BEFORE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you and your com- 
mittee for giving me this opportunity to 
make a brief comment on the 65-35 provi- 
sion for the allotment of naval repair and 
conversion work. 

As the committee is aware, the past two 
defense appropriations have included the 
65-35 provision. From the beginning, I have 
been opposed to this provision—I am con- 
vinced that it is acting as a noose around the 
neck of the public shipyards. 

Navy Comdr. John D. Alden, with whose 
report you may be familiar, believes the 
Navy yards are being forced to operate at an 
uneconomically low level of workload and 
have entered into a “spiral of increasing 
costs and diminishing returns.” He adds, 
“the shipyards should not be penalized be- 
cause they are bound by laws and policies 
which Congress and the administration have 
established for the general good of the Na- 
tion.” (I request that Commander Alden's 
full report be printed in the hearing record.) 

But the naval shipyards are being pen- 
alized in a number of ways. The yards are 
urged to cut costs, on the one hand, and on 
the other, are put into a cage where cost 
cutting is made very difficult. Then the 
public yards are charged with not being able 
to compete. This is like tying a man’s feet 
together and urging him to join a race, then 
criticizing him because he has a hard time 
running. The 65-35 provision is part of the 
rope that has been used to tie the knot. 

Until World War II, nearly all naval repair 
work was performed at naval shipyards. 
Since then, however, the private shipbuild- 
ing industry has managed to win an ever- 
increasing share of this work, not through 
competition but through anticompetitive 
Government regulations allotting work to 
them. 

A favorite argument of the private ship- 
yards has been that they can do a job more 
cheaply. The Andersen report has been used 
as a kind of bible by these people to back 
up their argument. I do not agree with 
many of the interpretations that have been 
placed on this report’s conclusions, and I 
don’t feel anyone would be justified in using 
the study to argue that more repair and con- 
version work should be sent to private yards, 
The report found a mere 1.2-percent differ- 
ential—in favor of private yards—in the area 
of conversions and determined that repair 
costs were not comparable on a ship-by-ship 
basis. It made a comparison on repairs any- 
how and found only a 3.4-percent differential. 

The private shipbuilding industry's cam- 
paign for more Navy work continues. Re- 
cently, the president of the Shipbuilders 
Council of America wrote Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara explaining why he felt still 
more work should be sent to the private 

. For one thing, Shipbuilders' Presi- 
dent Hood said, “the more work the industry 
got, the cheaper the per unit cost would be.” 

Well, that same reasoning applies to the 
public yards. The Portsmouth-Kittery Ship- 
yard, in my State, could produce or over- 
haul or repair submarines more cheaply if 
there was enough work to keep the yard 
operating at full capacity. But that is far 
from the case. It was announced recently 
that 445 employees will be laid off this sum- 
mer at Portsmouth—this isn't the first work 
force reduction, and there will be no new 
apprentice class in the yard's production de- 
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partment this year. Every public yard is 
suffering from a manpower cutback. 

In spite of the depressing workload situa- 
tion, I want to point out that the Portsmouth 
yard is making every single possible effort to 
cut costs and to compete. The cost of the 
Polaris submarine Nathanael Greene will run 
about 19.5 percent less than her sister sub- 
marine, the John Adams, which precedes 
her; and some 340 management improvement 
projects have been undertaken during the 
past 3 years. 

I will say again that the rigid quota-sys- 
tem imposed on repair and conversion work 
by the 65-35 provision coupled with other 
regulations and work assignment practices 
makes for a rocky road for cost cutting and 
competition. 

Commander Alden makes another impor- 
tant statement in his report: “In all the pub- 
lic discussion concerning the issue (public 
versus private yards), cost has stood forth as 
the sole criterion for judgment. The de- 
fendant, already condemned in the eyes of 
public opinion, stands in the prisoner’s 
dock.” 

We talk about costs, but we forget about 
security and the traditional spot our Navy 
yards have occupied in this Nation’s history. 
I am not being sentimental here, and I am 
not looking longingly to the past. I am 
questioning the wisdom of what appears to 
be a redefinition of policy with regard to the 
Navy yards. These yards are tooled for cri- 
sis; preparedness has always been a major 
part of their mission. They are ready to do 
any work assigned to them, and they are 
ready to do it quickly and efficiently. The 
mission of the private yards is profit, not 
security. This difference in purpose ac- 
counts indirectly for some of the cost differ- 
entials that do certainly exist—from wage 
structure, hiring and firing practice, quality 
requirements. It also accounts for the im- 
portant capabilities that the Navy yards do 
have for times of emergency. I question 
whether it is good quality to strangle the 
Navy yards and favor the private yards, and, 
in so doing, forsake quality in preparedness. 
Is the outlook for peace that good? 

If cost were the sole criterion, wouldn’t we 
do better to farm out all the naval work to 
countries like Japan and Sweden where per 
unit expenses for shipbuilding are far lower 
than in either our own public or private 
yards? 

But cost is not the sole measure, and if we 
were to suffer a new national emergency, 
that would soon be admitted. 

I do not mean to imply in this discussion 
of factors other than cost that our Navy 
yards cannot compete. Instead, I am argu- 
ing that the yards should be allowed to com- 
pete, that they should not be strangled by 
Government regulations, such as the 65-35 
provision, because they do have a value that 
is unique and important to our security. 
As it is, the trial is being held while the 
evidence is being distorted or ignored, and 
the sentence has been imposed before a ver- 
dict has been reached. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the indulgence of Senators for only a few 
minutes. The Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, for the past 3 years, has 
worked very diligently to devise a for- 
mula such as that in the pending bill. 
The reason was that the evidence was 
abundant that the taxpayers would be 
saved millions of dollars by permitting 
privately owned shipyards to perform 
some of this repair and renovation work. 

I am really surprised that my good 
friend from South Carolina would pro- 
pose an amendment such as this. He is 
a conservative and a private enterprise 
advocate. What we are trying to do un- 
der terms of the pending bill is to permit 
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private enterprise to have a small por- 
tion of this work. The Navy Department 
spent $120,000 to obtain this Andersen 
report. It showed clearly that work done 
in privately owned yards was done at a 
lower cost to the Government. Later 
on, the private shipyards employed a very 
able certified public accountant firm, 
Ernst & Ernst, who checked on the An- 
dersen report. They spent quite a sum 
of money in having the investigation 
made and it was found that the Ander- 
sen figures were correct. 

Let me point out to Senators that 
studies have shown that during the 
period fiscal years 1953 through 1962, 
the naval shipyards received $6.1 billion 
in naval shipwork. During the same 
period the private yards received $5.9 
billion. Because of the lower costs which 
prevailed in the private yards, the tax- 
payers saved $1.38 billion. This is the 
difference between the actual prices paid 
to the private yards and the costs for 
the same work in the naval shipyards. 

The Navy, on cost study, revealed the 
following differences in ship construc- 
tion costs between private and naval 
shipyards. 

NUCLEAR ATTACK SUBMARINE 


The cost if built in naval shipyard is 
$31.9 million. If built in a private yard 
the cost is $27 million. The cost saving, 
therefore, is $4.9 million. 

POLARIS MISSILE FIRING SUBMARINE 


The cost if built in Navy yard is $60 
million; if built in private yard the cost 
is $47.9 million, or a saving of $12.1 mil- 
lion. 

ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

If built in a naval shipyard the cost 
is $180.7 million; if built in private yard 
the cost is $124 million, or a cost sav- 
ing of $56.7 million. 

The private yards at present are op- 
erating at 42 percent of capacity, where- 
as the Government-owned naval ship- 
yards are currently operating at 82 per- 
cent of capacity, despite the fact that 
they cost the taxpayers more money. 

The assets of the Government-owned 
naval shipyards have been officially 
placed at $3 billion. A recent survey 
of the 50 largest companies in the United 
States, which was made by Fortune 
magazine, revealed that only four of 
the Nation’s biggest defense manufac- 
turing corporations have assets exceed- 
ing the $3 billion level. Thus, the naval 
shipyard complex in terms of assets 
towers over such large and exceptional 
enterprises as General Electric Corp., 
RCA, IBM, Westinghouse, and Boeing. 

The Navy itself admits that private 
shipyards can do work at vastly cheaper 
prices than can naval shipyards, 

This is attested by the fact that 69 
percent of all new ship construction is 
performed in private shipyards. 

According to a financial study by Ernst 
& Ernst, certified public accountants, 
private shipyards cannot only build, but 
can also modernize and repair naval ves- 
sels for approximately 25 percent less 
than comparable work in naval ship- 
yards; it should also be pointed out that 
private yards contribute to the local 
economy. They pay substantial State 
and local taxes and 52 percent of their 
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profits are returned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Naval shipyards, on the other 
hand, pay no taxes at all, 

It might also be pointed out that fully 
100 percent of all military aircraft man- 
ufacturing is done by private companies; 
the Army also contracts out 71 percent 
of its aircraft depot maintenance and 
the Air Force 56 percent for this same 
purpose. 

All of us know that we have spent mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, and are 
spending it now, to maintain privately 
owned shipyards. Subsidies are paid. 
Unless the shipyards are permitted to do 
this work, as in the past, we may be with- 
out them, or may have to pay them more 
subsidies to keep them in business. Iam 
satisfied, and the record shows conclu- 
sively, that the taxpayers have been sav- 
ing much money by permitting private- 
ly owned shipyards to build and repair 
ships. 

I express the hope that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will be defeated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add one word and say 
again that the language in this bill has 
been subjected to hours of study. It has 
represented, on three different occasions, 
a compromise between the Senate and 
the House. 

I will say further to my friends and 
colleagues, who represent Navy yards, 
that I am not sure they are doing the 
yards any service by the fact that they 
are trying to take away this share of 
business from private yards, because it 
is unmistakably clear that private yards 
do the work for a lower cost than Navy 
yards. Even the figures of the Navy 
demonstrate that fact. 

We hear Senators say they are inter- 
ested in private enterprise. Now they 
say, “We have just got to maintain these 
Navy yards, because of their reservoir of 
skills.” What about the private ship- 
yards? Some 20 or 30 of them have 
closed since World War II, whereas all 
the Navy yards are still in operation, and 
those still in business are operating at 
only 42 percent of capacity, although 
they do the work at a lower cost. This 
language provides a fair distribution. It 
gives the Secretary of Defense authority 
to place such work in either the private 
or Navy yard, if he deems it in the na- 
tional interest to do so. In the last 2 
years, the percentage in the allocation 
of the work involved in the amendment 
has not varied by 1 percent. The Navy 
yards should be very pleased that they 
have been able to maintain themselves 
when so many private yards have gone 
out of business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. 1 yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This is a mat- 
ter, as the Senator has said, that we have 
discussed for years. It is a matter which 
has been worked out in compromise with 
the House. While some of us believe 
that this is language which should not 
be in here, it is the best we can do, and 
it is fair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it is fair. 
Neither the private yards nor the Navy 
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yards have been satisfied with it, so it 
must be reasonably fair. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Admiral Brock- 
ett, of the Bureau of Ships, said in his 
testimony to us: 

We have had to meet these, sir, because 
of the law. We have come about 35.4 with 
that 0.4 percent the safety factor, so that 
the administrator of it, which is myself, 
won't go to jail. 


Mr. RUSSELL. It has not varied 1 
percent between 65 and 35 since this pro- 
vision was put in the act. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise 
only to reply to the statement of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
During the debate, and mention of the 
Andersen and the Ernst reports, we have 
pointed out the equities, the defense 
needs, the standby qualities, and the res- 
ervoir of skills. I could not allow the 
Recorp to stand baldly on the fact that 
private yards save us a lot of money and 
the Navy yards cost more without show- 
ing that they are strong considerations 
in behalf of the Navy yards as well. I 
hope anyone reading the debate will read 
the statements of the Senator from Ha- 
wall [Mr. Inovyve], my colleague from 
New York [Mr. KEATING], and the other 
arguments and exhibits introduced to 
demonstrate that naval shipyards can 
more or less carry their own weight on 
questions of return to the taxpayers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
just want to remind the Senate that the 
figures furnished by the Navy Depart- 
ment show that in 1953 Navy shipyards 
accounted for 67 percent of the gross 
construction work on Navy vessels as 
against 23 percent for private yards. 

This percentage has dwindled, until 
the estimate for 1965 is figured at 31 
percent for Navy shipyards and 69 per- 
cent for private shipyards. In other 
words, the total percentages have just 
about reversed. 

What the amendment does is to strike 
out section 539. It would leave it to the 
Defense Department to award the con- 
tracts in its best judgment in the best 
interest of the country. It might give 
the work to Navy shipyards or it might 
give it to private shipyards. After all, 
what else could we ask that it do than 
to do what is best for our Nation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator’s figures 
relate to construction, whereas section 
539 refers to repair, alteration, and con- 
version. 

Mr. THURMOND. Section 539 refers 
to repair, alteration and conversion. 
That is correct. The figures which I 
have given refer to gross construction, 
which includes repair, alteration, and 
conversion. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, only a few 
years ago the amount of work allocated 
to private shipyards was about the same 
as that allocated to Navy shipyards. 
With the advent of the 35-65 formula, 
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we find that the amount given to the 
Navy shipyards has been whittled down 
quite a bit. 

The estimate for 1965 is that 2% 
times more will be given to private ship- 
yards than to Navy shipyards. In other 
words, the Navy shipyards will receive 
approximately $700 million, whereas the 
private shipyards will receive $1.7 billion. 

With the language that is now in the 
bill, at least 35 percent would be made 
available for repair, alteration and con- 
version in privately owned shipyards. 
This gives discretion to the Secretary 
of Defense to give any amount whatever 
of this repair, conversion, and alteration 
work to private yards. 

At the present time, with the figure 
of 35 percent, private yards receive 21% 
times the amount that is being received 
by Navy yards. 

Therefore the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina should 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina (putting the question). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send another amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 43, line 4, 
it is proposed to strike “at least”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “not more than”. 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the wording of section 539, as amended 
by the Committee on Appropriations, 
makes 35 percent the minimum of re- 
pair, alteration, and conversion which 
must be performed in privately owned 
yards. The amendment which I haye 
offered would replace the words “at 
least” with the words “not more than,” 
thereby making 35 percent the maxi- 
mum, rather than the minimum, of such 
work to be performed in private ship- 
yards. 

I would have preferred to have the 
entire section deleted from the bill so 
that the privately owned shipyards and 
naval shipyards could compete openly for 
the work which must be done, in a free 
market situation. However, that amend- 
ment has been rejected by the Senate. 

It is my belief that the pending 
amendment represents a meaningful ef- 
fort toward providing for the future well- 
being and continued existence of our 
naval shipyards. 

I feel that the Senate may wish to con- 
sider this matter very carefully. I call 
attention to the wording of section 539. 
It states that of the funds made avail- 
able in the act for repair, alteration, and 
conversion of naval vessels, at least 35 
percent shall be made available for such 
repair, alteration, and conversion in 
privately owned shipyards. 

Under that wording, at least 35 per- 
cent must be made available to private 
yards. It might well be that 50 percent 
might go to private shipyards. Seventy- 
five percent could go to private ship- 
yards. Even 90 or 100 percent could go 
to private shipyards. 
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I do not believe that is what the 
Senate intends to do. This proposal 
leaves it wide open. It seems to me 
that if it is the intent to give privately 
owned shipyards 35 percent, the lan- 
guage should be changed to “not more 
than.” 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may join the 
Senator from South Carolina as a co- 
sponsor of his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FONG. I support the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the amendment to which I 
referred earlier. It is in the nature of a 
technical amendment. I ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, 
as follows: 

On page 21, line 24, after “expended” in- 
sert a colon and “Provided, That of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph, 
$52,000,000 shall be available only for de- 
velopment of advanced manned strategic 
aircraft.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall take but 1 minute of the Senate's 
time. I commend the committee on in- 
cluding again this year the language in 
section 530 with respect to funds to be 
used for procurement by the Military 
Air Transport Service of commercial 
transportation from carriers participat- 
ing in the Civil Reserve Fleet. This sec- 
tion directs the Secretary to utilize 
“carriers which qualify as small busi- 
nesses to the fullest extent found prac- 
ticable.” 

The committee has noted with ap- 
proval the reaffirmation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of the presidentially 
approved course of action regarding 
MATS procurement policy which were 
implemented by the Air Force in 1960. 

The Senate, however, should be aware 
of certain factors affecting this Civil De- 
fense Fleet. The recent reduction in 
MATS rates approved by the CAB, the 
addition of many new jet-powered air- 
craft to the CRAF program, and the 
awarding of contracts to airlines which 
previously did not participate in the 
MATS program, have caused a substan- 
tial reduction in the aircraft allocation. 

This reduction in aircraft allocation 
affects mostly the smaller air carriers 
who are classified as all-cargo and sup- 
plemental air carriers. They face a 
financial crisis and perhaps bankruptcy 
because of the lack of business to supply 
the jet fleet which has been procured. 

I remind the Senate that the all-cargo 
carriers have been available in times of 
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emergency and crises to supply the needs 
of the military to fly around the seven 
seas. The small carriers have no com- 
mercial business to justify the purchase 
of additional jet-powered aircraft. The 
mature combination carriers have suf- 
ficient commercial revenues to justify 
the purchase of many more jet aircraft. 
The purchase of many more jet-powered 
aircraft by the combination carriers will 
result in further cuts in the per aircraft 
allocation. 

I believe that the awards to the small 
carriers, who purchased modern jet- 
powered aircraft primarily because of a 
Department of Defense requirement and 
in reliance on a reasonable amount of 
military business, should not be reduced 
drastically until such time as their air- 
craft are amortized. I feel that the 
share of the annual MATS business allo- 
cated to these carriers as a group should 
be increased, not diminished, and should 
be at least in the same proportion as the 
awards which were recently announced 
for fiscal year 1965. I firmly believe that 
this share will be necessary in order to 
maintain the stability of these carriers 
and the stability of the CRAF program 
as well, and in order for the Department 
to fulfill its moral obligation to them, 
because they believed they would be sup- 
Plied the business to make this purchase 
possible and profitable. 

I hope that in next year’s allocation 
consideration will be given to their needs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma. It is unfortu- 
nate that the Department of Defense has 
refused an allocation to the supplemen- 
tal carriers and cargo carriers which 
have made every effort, based upon the 
representations of the Department of 
Defense, to try to keep available a strong 
reserve craft fleet. 

I hope that next year, in the alloca- 
tion of business, this fact will be kept in 
mind by the Department of Defense, and 
that it will try to assist these carriers to 
stay in operation, so as to provide the 
country with a broad-based reserve, 
which we may need in time of military 
necessity. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nevada for his understanding of 
the problem. Unless we can have a mo- 
bile fleet, a fleet which is not assigned 
to regular routes and not franchised to 
carry the growing volume of traffic, in 
the event of emergencies we shall not 
have the additional airlift that would 
be useful to us in times of crises, such as 
the crisis that exists in Vietnam today. 
Such a fleet can be readily available and 
will cost the United States nothing in 
the form of investment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment of the amendments and 
the third reading of the bill. 


I am happy to 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Several Senators asked for the yeas 
and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest most respectfully that the well 
of the Senate be cleared. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All Senators will please take their 
seats. The attachés and attendants will 
keep out of the well of the Senate. The 
regular order is called for. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EDMONDSON], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
YOUNG] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr, HAYDEN], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hix], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] would each 
vote “yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
and Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

Also the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], and the Senator 
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from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 505 Leg.] 

YEAS—76 
Aiken Hartke Morton 
Allott Holland Moss 
Bartlett Hruska Mundt 
Bayh Humphrey Muskie 
Bennett Inouye Nelson 
Bible Jackson Neuberger 
Boggs Javits Pastore 
Brewster Johnston Pell 
Burdick Jordan, N.C, Prouty 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Pro: 
Carlson Keating Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Russell 
Church Lausche Saltonstall 
Cooper Long, Mo. Scott 
Cotton Magnuson Simpson 
Curtis Mansfield Smith 
Dirksen McCarthy Sparkman 
Dodd McClellan Stennis 
Douglas McGee Thurmond 
Eastland McGovern Walters 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Ervin McNamara > 
Fong Mechem Yarborough 
Gore Metcalf Young, N. Dak 
Gruening Monroney 

rse 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—24 

Anderson Fulbright Pearson 
Beall Goldwater Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Hickenlooper Smathers 
Clark Hill Symington 
Dominick Kennedy Talmadge 
Edmondson Long, La. Tower 
Engle Miller Young, Ohio 


So the bill (H.R. 10939) was passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG of 
North Dakota, and Mrs. SMITH of Maine 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 11 A.M. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATOR PAS- 
TORE OF RHODE ISLAND AS KEY- 
NOTE SPEAKER AT COMING DEM- 
OCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to of- 
fer congratulations to my distinguished 
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senior colleague and friend, Senator 
JOHN O. PASTORE, on his appointment as 
keynote speaker at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention this coming month. 

His is an excellent appointment and 
one upon which the Democratic Party is 
to be congratulated. His service to our 
people and to the Democratic Party has 
been long and steady, starting out in 
1934 as a member of the Rhode Island 
General Assembly, and rising through 
the offices of assistant attorney general 
of Rhode Island, Lieutenant Governor, 
Governor, and U.S. Senator since 1950. 

Not only to be congratulated are the 
delegates to the convention, but televi- 
sion watchers throughout the United 
States will have a most enjoyable and 
stimualting time in hearing Senator 
PASTORE. 

As all of us in the Senate know so well, 
he is not only an orator and debater of 
supreme skill and in the classic tradi- 
tion, but he is also a vivid and colorful 
personality who is richly qualified to 
carry the message of our party’s conven- 
tion to the Nation. He has a warmth 
and humanity that will carry his mes- 
sage to all those who hear. 

I know I speak for all Rhode Island- 
ers when I extend to Senator PASTORE my 
heartiest congratulations for the honor 
he brings to our State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island in what he has had to say 
about his colleague [Mr. Pastore] and 
the role which he will play in the com- 
ing Democratic Convention. 

Personally, I believe that the people of 
this country made the best possible 
choice which could have been made. I 
assure all Democrats who will be at At- 
lantic City, and the country as a whole, 
that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] will be heard. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1964 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, House 
bill 11865, to improve the benefits, cov- 
erage, and financing of the Social 
Security Act, has been passed by the 
House without amendment. After care- 
ful study, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee concluded that changes in the 
economy, especially higher costs of living, 
make it essential to revise and extend 
the protections of social security. The 
new taxes for this step will be safely 
within what the economy, the employer, 
and the worker will accept. I see im- 
proved social security as both desirable 
and feasible, and I hope Congress will 
enact H.R. 11865 during this session. 

Under the proposed legislation, social 
security benefits and the annual earn- 
ings that are taxed and credited toward 
benefits will be adjusted upward. There 
will be a 5 percent across-the-board 
increase in payments for those now on 
the benefit rolls and for those coming 
on the rolls in the future. For workers 
retiring at age 65, who had an average 
monthly wage of $400 or less, the pri- 
mary benefits will range from $42 to 
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$133.40 a month. Payments under cur- 
rent law range from $40 to $127. Family 
benefits under H.R. 11865 will be a mini- 
mum of $63 and a maximum of $281.20 
a month, compared to the existing range 
of $60 to $254. Furthermore, this bill 
makes possible, for people who retire 
in 1965 and thereafter, the counting of 
up to $5,400 of annual earnings toward 
benefits, instead of $4,800, as at present. 
Along with the 5-percent increase in 
payments, that will mean a high of 
$143.40 in primary benefits, and a high 
of $300 in family benefits will be possible. 
Survivor and dependent benefits will also 
be increased, in proportion. 

An increase in social security benefits 
and the earnings base upon which they 
are computed is necessary at this time. 
Almost 20 million persons in their 
retirement now receive the benefits they 
earlier earned. Social security checks 
are the major source of support for the 
overwhelming majority of these disabled 
and aged workers, aged wives and 
widows, and orphaned children and their 
widowed mothers. Fully one-half of all 
retired people have no other income than 
their social security. 

We all know that the purchasing 
power of the dollar has fallen since the 
Second World War. The price level has 
been bid up about 50 percent in total. 
Amid this inflation, however, working 
men and women enjoyed gains in wages 
and salaries. In fact, the average 
American family had so many more dol- 
lars of income by 1960 it had more than 
twice as much buying power for goods 
and services as it had at the war’s end. 
I am pleased to add, as well, that since 
1961 the purchasing power of the dollar 
has been stabilized. Inflation has been 
brought to a halt, and every family has 
thereby benefited. 

During the inflation years before 1961, 
the real income of working Americans 
rose, and the buying power of those on 
fixed incomes fell. As a result, those on 
insurance plans—Federal and private— 
have often found what would have been 
a comfortable retirement a retirement 
haunted by want. Inflation has eroded 
the financial assets of all our retired citi- 
zens; but those on modest incomes have 
been most pressed to budget for food, 
clothing, shelter, and the medical care 
so much more a need in later life. 

Congress has acted on several occa- 
sions to meet this situation; yet social 
security benefits and the maximum 
earnings on which they can be figured 
were last adjusted 6 years ago. The in- 
creased benefits under H.R. 11865 will 
be a great help to our senior citizens in 
dealing with higher living costs since 
1958, and even before. It is estimated 
that increased benefits will total $925 
million in the year 1965. An earnings 
base increased to $5,400 will provide 
benefits that are reasonably related to 
the wages and salaries of covered work- 
ers. If the $5,400 earnings base were ef- 
fective this year, about 73 percent of all 
workers and 55 percent of regularly em- 
ployed men would have had all of their 
income taxed and credited toward bene- 
fits. Higher benefits and a higher earn- 
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ings base, then, will in a small way help 
to assure a retirement of dignity for 
everyone contributing to the social secu- 
rity program. 

This will also make special provision 
for certain aged individuals who, al- 
though they worked in covered jobs, did 
not have an opportunity to work long 
enough to become insured under stand- 
ing law. With the changes of H.R. 
11865, a person can be insured with cov- 
erage as low as three quarters, each of 
3 months length, rather than with six 
quarters, which is the minimum today. 
A person can be insured with three quar- 
ters of coverage, if he attained retire- 
ment age in 1954; with four quarters, if 
he retired in 1955; with five, if retired in 
1956. Six quarters of coverage will 
bring insured status if an individual 
reached retirement in 1957. 

Benefits will be payable to the wife of 
such a worker, if she attains age 72 be- 
fore 1968. Any widow who is 72 or over 
in 1965, if her husband died or reached 
65 in 1954 or earlier, can get a widow’s 
benefit, provided her husband had at 
least three quarters of coverage. At age 
72, a worker or widow who qualifies un- 
der the new law will get a monthly bene- 
fit of $35. A wife who qualifies will get 
a benefit of $17.50. It is estimated that 
600,000 persons will be affected by this 
provision, and their benefits in 1965 will 
total about $250 million. 

H.R. 11865 will alter existing law in 
another way, and in a way that will be 
welcome. Not age 18, but age 22, will 
mark the end of benefits to some de- 
pendent children under social security. 
A child over 18 who is attending school 
full time is dependent, just as a child 
under 18 or a disabled older child is de- 
pendent. It is not realistic to stop such 
a child’s benefits at a most crucial and 
most expensive moment in his life. A 
child who cannot look to a father for 
support, because he has died or is re- 
tired, is at adisadvantage. Not only may 
the child be prevented from going to col- 
lege, by loss of parental support and loss 
of his benefits; he may be kept from 
vocational training or even prevented 
from completing high school. 

In the society of today, education be- 
yond high school has almost become a 
necessity in preparing for employment. 
H.R. 11865 will permit payments to full- 
time students taking academic or voca- 
tional courses at any institution which 
is public or accredited. However, an in- 
dividual paid by his employer to attend 
school will be excluded. Otherwise, a 
young person would receive his usual 
benefits until age 22, allowing normal 
time to finish college and other programs 
of post-high-school study. An estimated 
275,000 persons age 18 to 21 are expected 
to claim, in 1965, about $175 million in 
checks, through this change. 

To improve the protection now pro- 
vided under the social security system 
for widows, this bill lowers from 62 to 60 
the age at which they can first become 
eligible for benefits. The step will be 
voluntary, and benefits will be actuari- 
ally reduced. The retirement benefits 
will be slightly less per month than those 
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at age 62; but inasmuch as benefits will 
come earlier, the total retirement rights 
will remain as they were. It is thought 
that under this new rule $150 million will 
be claimed in 1965 by an estimated 180,- 
000 widows aged 60 and 61. Many women 
who are widows at this point in their 
lives lack the skills for suitable employ- 
ment, or are denied work because of their 
age, or are simply looking forward to re- 
tirement. Such persons would now be 
free to receive their social security at 
an earlier date. 

Under H.R. 11865, the coverage of 
current legislation will be extended to 
include self-employed physicians and 
interns, policemen and firemen, and cer- 
tain others. To improve the protection 
for people in the service industries for 
whom tips are a substantial part of earn- 
ings, cash tips will be made creditable 
for contributions and benefits. 

Doctors and interns are being added 
to social security, for—like members of 
other professions—in the first years of 
their careers they otherwise may not 
have the means to provide adequate sur- 
vivorship and disability safeguards for 
themselves and their families. 

The proposal to open social security 
to firemen and policemen in every part 
of the Nation comes out of recent experi- 
ence. Once there was widespread con- 
cern among this group of public servants 
that sharing in the program would lead 
to reduced protection by the local and 
State plans in which they were insured. 
Now Federal law specifies 19 States 
where social security is available for fire 
and police forces, should they want it. 
Like agreements are permitted to all 
States in H.R. 11865—agreements that 
will be a special protection to men and 
women in these fields when a change of 
job takes them away from their former 
group protection plans. 

Coverage of employee’s tips will afford 
better social security for more than 1 
million workers and their dependents. 
One-third of the income of these em- 
ployees, on the average, is received in 
tips. Since the regular wages of those 
who are tipped are relatively low, the 
benefits based on their straight wages 
will consequently be low. Tax law re- 
quires that all tips must be reported as 
income. This bill provides that both the 
worker and his employer will be contrib- 
uting to the worker’s retirement, on the 
basis of the worker’s full income. 

In closing, let us note two other parts 
of H.R. 11865. First, the new law will 
provide for the automatic recomputation 
of benefits, taking account of earnings a 
person makes after retirement age which 
increase the benefits due him. Modern 
electronic computers not only make this 
possible, but save time and money now 
spent in handling separate applications. 

Second, and most important, the 1964 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
will assure that the system will continue 
to be self-supporting. Present law re- 
quires a contribution of 3.625 percent of 
earnings up to $4,800. Both employee 
and employer, of course, pay the tax at 
equal rates. Current law, on the basis 
of statistics on future outlays of social 
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security, was to have, by 1971, a tax 
schedule 1 percent higher. 

The contributions of the self-employed 
were to rise from 5.4 percent to 6.9 per- 
cent in the same period. Under H.R. 
11865, employer and employee will each 
pay into social security in 1965 at a rate 
of 3.8 percent. By 1971 the rate for each 
will be 4.8, or 1 percent higher. The self- 
employed will pay, in the next year, 5.7 
percent of their covered earnings, and 
7.2 percent by 1971. We must remember 
that contributions will be possible on a 
maximum of $5,400 in earnings. These 
rates will assure that the trust funds of 
social security will be in actuarial sound- 
ness. No appropriations out of the gen- 
eral revenues of the Treasury will be 
required. 

I believe that the merits of House bill 
11865 commend it to favorable action by 
the Senate. Much thought and care in 
the draft of the bill are obvious. 

In urging the passage of H.R. 11865 at 
this session, I am not urging charity for 
aged and disabled persons, for their wid- 
ows and their children, I am urging an 
act of confidence in an insurance sys- 
tem that enables us to meet real needs 
ourselves. Almost all of us contribute to 
social security throughout our working 
life; and, when we retire or die, we or 
our loved ones receive monthly benefits 
which are ours, which we paid for, which 
we have earned, 

It is unfortunate that the bill does not 
contain a provision to include, within the 
social security insurance system, insur- 
ance for the medical expenses of the 
elderly. Such a program of health-care 
insurance is very badly needed. With 
the ever-increasing costs of medical care, 
the need is growing year by year. It is 
my sincere hope that the Senate will see 
fit to add this most important of all 
amendments to social security. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement on 
this problem, which I have prepared, be 
made a part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARTLETT 

A lot of people have been saying a lot of 
things about medical care for the aged. They 
debate whether the problem exists and they 
argue over how to solve 1t. Often there is 
more talk than efforts in these discussions. 
I believe the facts of the problem ought to 
become better known for 1f the people know 
the facts, I am confident they will have no 
doubt of the solution required. 

The cost of hospital care is rising. A hos- 
pital bed in 1946 cost an average of $9.39 a 
day; in 1961 it cost $34.98 a day. These costs 
will continue to rise. 

For your information and mine, the fol- 
lowing figures were gathered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The average person over 65 can expect two 
or three illnesses during his retirement re- 
quiring hospitalization; a couple can expect 
five such instances. One out of every six 
older persons will be in a hospital sometime 
in the next year; on an average he will be 
there for at least 2 weeks at a cost of at least 
$900. 

The elderly American can expect high 
medical costs at the period of his life when 
his income is the least. 
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The average income of an older couple is 
$50 per week; the average single person 
over 65 has an income of $20 per week. If he 
lives with his relatives, his income averages 
$9 a week. Fully one-half of all retired peo- 
ple have no income other than their social 
security check. One-third of aged families 
have less than $100 in total liquid assets. 

Obviously many of our senior citizens are 
unable to pay for the medical services they 
require. Medicine over the last 20 years has 
achieved many miracles. The life span and 
vitality of each of us has been increased. 
It is surely our responsibility to see that 
these benefits are available not just to the 
rich, but to all. 

How? 

Some will say that private insurance plans 
are shouldering the burden. But this is just 
not true. Only 10 to 15 cents of every dollar 
the aged spend on medical costs is reim- 
bursed for health insurance. While it is 
true that about 50 percent of the aged have 
some form of health insurance, it is equally 
true that 50 percent do not. The 50 percent 
who do not are not the wealthy who can 
afford to pay their medical costs. They are 
the poor; they are those with the lowest in- 
comes. Only one-third of those with in- 
comes under $2,000 a year have health insur- 
ance. Only one-third of our citizens over 75 
have health insurance. 

Those aged couples who do have adequate 
health insurance do so at the cost of con- 
siderable sacrifice. For the average cost of 
special coverage is more than $400 a year. 
And, as we have seen, this is one-sixth the 
total income of the average older couple. 

Recently here in Alaska some have said 
that the so-called Kerr-Mills medical assist- 
ance program is the answer, the full answer. 
They have indicated that all it takes is for 
the legislature to adopt Kerr-Mills and the 
problem of how to pay the medical care of 
the aged will go away. This, of course, is 
not true. The problem is more complicated 
than that. 

Those people who advocate the Kerr-Mills 
type of assistance instead of a medical care 
program as part of social security make it 
appear that these two programs are in compe- 
tition with each other. They are not. Both, 
in fact, are necessary if we are to have a rea- 
sonably efficient and helpful health program 
for the aged. 

Kerr-Mills is a program supported by ap- 
propriations from tax funds at both the State 
and Federal levels. It is charity pure and 
simple. It is charity for the indigent, for 
those who just cannot afford to pay the cost 
of their health care. Poverty is nothing to 
be ashamed of. We have, in recent genera- 
tions, progressed far from that view. It is 
nothing to be ashamed of; it is right that 
the poor should have health care available to 
them. 

Each State under the Kerr-Mills program 
must determine for itself whether to partici- 
pate. So far, but 30 States have come into 
the program. Each State sets its own criteria 
for the eligibility of its citizens. On the 
average most States deny assistance to any- 
one with an income over $1,500 a year, with 
liquid assets exceeding $1,000, or to anyone 
with any form of insurance or with relatives 
who might pay the bill. This means that 
to qualify for aid, an older person must go 
through a “means” test, must show proof 
to State authorities that he does not have 
funds adequate to pay, that he does not have 
a nest egg, that he does not have relatives 
who receive a regular paycheck. This surely 
is an odious business. It is not one that our 
citizens would willingly undergo. 

Kerr-Mills is charity to the indigent; medi- 
care under social security is not. Social se- 
curity is an insurance program in which we 
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all participate. We contribute to it all 
through our earning life and, when we retire 
we receive monthly benefits, benefits which 
are ours, which we have paid for, which we 
have earned. 

When Franklin Roosevelt proposed social 
security in 1936, he intended to include medi- 
cal costs within its coverage. It should have 
been included. The Congress was not ready 
for it, though, and the provision was dropped 
from the bill. It is now time, I believe, to 
add the cost of medical treatment to social 
security. 

Medical care under social security is not 
federally supported; it is supported by those 
who benefit from it. There is no “means” 
test, there is no question of eligibility. The 
older citizen receives his benefits as a mat- 
ter of right, not as a matter of charity. 

There are administrative benefits to medi- 
care too. The costs of operating Kerr-Mills 
are very high. It takes man-hours and paper- 
work to check “means” tests and financial 
documents and the rest of the redtape. In 
Tennessee last year the administrative costs 
of Kerr-Mills were 59 percent while in 4 
States they exceeded 25 percent of benefits. 
Compare this with the administrative cost 
of medicare under social security estimated 
not to exceed 3 percent of total benefits. 

The effectiveness of Kerr-Mills is also 
handicapped by the requirements that States 
match with their own funds the contribution 
of the Federal Government. What this has 
meant in rea] terms is that only the wealthy 
States can participate to an adequate degree 
in the program. The poor States, the South- 
ern States, the States with people who need 
help, do not have the money to participate. 
Why should wealthy New York, with 10 per- 
cent of the Nation’s elderly, receive 42 per- 
cent of all Kerr-Mills money? Kerr-Mills is 
useful. It is needed, It can be improved 
but it is certainly not the whole answer. 

Look at the facts. The facts tell the 
story. Ask our elderly citizens themselves. 
We need medicare. They know it and so 
should we. 


ROBERT KENNEDY’S VISIT TO 
EUROPE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
impressed with the warm reception which 
greeted Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy on his recent trip to Europe. The 
July 8, 1964, edition of the Boston Globe 
carried a stirring description of this re- 
ception. The article, written most ably 
by John Herling, enables us to go back to 
the days of that trip and to see for our- 
selves the tumultuous welcome Robert 
Kennedy received wherever he went. 

In order that the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD may share this article 
with me, I ask that it be printed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks 
honey this successful and encouraging 

ip. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHEN POLISH EYES ARE SMILING—FIVE KEN- 
NEDYS Aror A CAR 
(By John Herling) 

Warsaw, PoLanp.—Robert Kennedy, Attor- 
ney General of the United States, carried 
Poland as easily as he could sweep Boston or 
Lyndon B. Johnson could Austin, Tex. 

His trip through Germany, with special 
emphasis on Berlin, and then into Poland was 
both a personal and a national triumph. It 
was an outpouring of love for his brother, 
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but it became rapidly clear that Bob Kennedy 
had captured their hearts as well. 

He moved from Warsaw to Krakow to 
Czestochoma with directness of purpose, easy 
grin, and hand outstretched, which tens of 
thousands of Poles eagerly struggled to grasp. 

He was given bread and roses in the War- 
saw marketplace, and everywhere he went the 
people burst into the traditional Polish song, 
“Stolat,” “May you live to be a hundred 
years.” 

They sang this song of good wishes with 
a kind of special fervor, as if they were deter- 
mined that this Kennedy would live and live 
long. 

On the faces of those who greeted him, 
there was a look of inexpressible joy. It was 
an unusual welcome for such a visitor in a 
Communist country where enthusiasm and 
applause are rigidly channeled and released 
only on signal. But here in Poland the Com- 
munist establishment was issuing no signals 
of hospitality for Bob Kennedy. 

Whether he spoke to the students, or peas- 
ants, or just people in the street, crowds had 
a way of assembling. The official Polish press 
was reluctant to publicize the news that the 
Attorney General, his wife, and three oldest 
children had come to town. But the con- 
spiracy of silence could not be successfully 
imposed so long as people have the freedom 
to walk the streets. 

Moreover, what did it matter that the offi- 
cial radio and TV refused to regard Robert 
Kennedy’s arrival as news? Through the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, 
covering Mr. Kennedy’s visit in Berlin, where 
he was the guest of honor in the naming of 
John F. Kennedy Square, careful Polish lis- 
teners were able to pass on the news that 
Bob Kennedy was coming. 

American and British reporters had never 
to their memory seen crowds so poignantly 
moving. Each face was aglow. 

The day after Mr. Kennedy’s arrival, a 
Sunday, he and his family and a group of 
friends began the walk to church. A block 
from their hotel, there was a dribble of peo- 
ple; a block later, people began to hurry after 
them in a stream; by the time they were out- 
side the cathedral, the crowd had begun to 
roar its greeting: “Kennedee—Kennedee.” 

When the Attorney General and his group 
finally made it into church, greater crowds 
gathered outside, awaiting his exit. 

When the service was over, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor John Moors Cabot, the archtype of the 
proper Bostonian, was ready with his Lincoln 
Continental to carry the Attorney General 
to his next stop. 

But the crowd wedged the car so tightly 
that movement was, if not impossible, dan- 
gerous. Finally the happy crowds could not 
be denied. Bob Kennedy boosted himself up 
to the top of the car. The crowd burst into 
song, Stolat, Stolat.” “May you live a hun- 
dred years.” 

By this time, Ethel Kennedy climbed to the 
top of the car, and so did the children, 
Kathleen, Joe and Bobbie. As each Ken- 
nedy appeared on top of the car, he or she 
was greeted by an ovation. 

Meantime, within the car, sat the Ambas- 
sador, who leaned out and tapped one of the 
reporters on the shoulder and said: 

“Would you mind telling the Attorney 
General that the roof of the car is sagging 
badly?” 

What happened at the church in Warsaw 
was duplicated at the city’s university 2 
hours later. The next day in Krakow the 
narrow streets were choked with cheering 
people. 

A day later, at a dinner to which several 
top leaders of the people’s democratic gov- 
ernment had been invited, one of them spoke 
patronizingly of the unprecedented reception 
given Mr. Kennedy. 
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“Why should you bother with trying to go 
to the people. Gomulka, the leader of the 
Communist Party, himself would not want 
such manifestations. And as far as that 
Stolat song is concerned, it is out of style.” 
All I can report is that leader must be dan- 
gerously out of touch. “Stolat” has em- 
phatically become the top hit tune of the 
week in Poland. But the most stylish thing 
in Warsaw is that Lincoln Continental with 
the sag on top. 


UNENDING GRATITUDE FOR 
SOUTHERN STAND 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial entitled “Unend- 
ing Gratitude for Southern Stand,” from 
the Press Register of Mobile, Ala., of 
July 26, 1964. The editorial pays high 
tribute to the group of Senators who 
put up such a strong fight in the Senate 
against enactment of the so-called civil 
rights legislation. Mr. President, the 
tragic events in the North are already 
proving that this law will not bring an 
end to racial strife which is generated in 
large measure by elements bent on com- 
pletely remolding America into a social- 
ist state. Lawlessness and riots will 
continue until we get at the root cause of 
racial strife, which is Communist agita- 
tion and exploitation of whatever natural 
discord may previously have existed be- 
tween the races in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNENDING GRATITUDE FOR SOUTHERN STAND 


Freedom never shines with greater glory 
than when it has pleaders who knowing 
they are hopelessly outnumbered, stand un- 
dismayed and indefatigable, steadfast in the 
devotion that comes from being on the in- 
destructible side of right. 

When this happens, on whatever field of 
battle, it is a crowning hour for freedom, 
even though its ramparts are stormed. 

This has happened in the year 1964, on the 
congressional field of battle in America, with 
so-called civil rights the issue. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, by 
words spoken in his home State the other 
day, symbolized the spirit of the southern 
stand against assaulting priceless principles 
with an instrument of Federal force falsely 
labeled “civil rights” legislation. 

He had led the southern opposition to 
brilliant history in the long weeks of debate. 

The fight over and the bill enacted, Sena- 
tor RUSSELL, addressing an audience of his 
constituents back home, said: 

“We put everything we had into the fight, 
but the odds against us mounted from day 
to day until finally we were gagged and over- 
whelmed.” 

Earlier, as Senate debate came to an end 
under the gag rule used to silence the valiant 
voices from the South, Senator GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, of Florida, similarly symbolized 
the spirit of the southern stand: 

“We were overwhelmed by the brute 
strength of numbers, but we have not been 
defeated,” 

So long as freedom has pleaders whose 
spirit is typified by the southern opposition 
to the recently enacted force bill, its light 
will shine with proud, glorious splendor, both 
in triumph and through anxiety. 
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Thoughtful Americans in every region and 
State who appreciate yeoman service in their 
behalf when the need is urgent will not for- 
get the southern effort in the U.S. Senate 
this year to protect priceless principles of 
freedom from the assaulting blow of Federal 
force. 

In this effort. with Senator RUSSELL as 
leader, approximately a score of Senators 
from Southern States formed three teams, 
each with a captain, one of whom was Sena- 
tor Lister HILL, of Alabama. Senator JoHN 
STENNIS, of Mississippi, was another, and 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, the 
other. 

Besides Senators RUSSELL, HILL, STENNIS, 
and ELLENDER, the rollcall in the memorable 
southern opposition to the Federal force 
blackjack included. 

Senator SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, of Florida; 
Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, Of Arkansas; 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia; 
Senator JOHN G. Tower, of Texas; Senator 
Harry F. Brno, of Virginia; Senator JAMES 
O. EASTLAND, of Mississippi; Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, of North Carolina; Senator J. W. FuL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas; 

Senator OLiw D. JOHNSTON, of South 
Carolina; Senator Russert B. Lone, of 
Louisiana; Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama; Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of 
Georgia; Senator Strom THURMOND, of South 
Carolina; Senator B. Everetr JORDAN, of 
North Carolina; Senator ALBERT GORE, of 
Tennessee; Senator HERBERT S. WALTERS, of 
Tennessee; Senator SMATHERS, of Florida. 

Over and over, week after week, the most 
convincing and most conclusive case was 
made against the force scheme projected in 
the name of civil rights. The long series of 
southern speeches presented irrefutable 
arguments against the scheme. 

Yet the forces of Federal force were so 
relentless and unreasoning in the use of 
their overwhelming numerical strength that 
4 days before the final Senate vote, Senator 
RoberT C. Byrrp, of West Virginia, who cast 
one of the total of 27 votes against the bill, 
protested in a speech. 

“The bipartisan steamroller crushes all 
who would stand in its path, and as the com- 
mand rings out, ‘Damn the amendments— 
full speed ahead.“ 

Today, as surely as when the forces of 
Federal force were driving the bill full speed 
ahead to enactment, the southern stand has 
the deepest gratitude of all Americans, who 
adequately appreciate a magnificent public 
service in freedom’s cause. 

And, so it should be and will be down 
through time. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL LAKE- 
SHORE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Chi- 
cago’s American spoke for millions of 
people in the Midwest, I am certain, 
when in an editorial on Monday it wel- 
comed the approval by a Senate subcom- 
mittee of the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore. 

The editorial hails this action by the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands as a “ma- 
jor success” and “very encouraging.” 
With solid understanding of the legisla- 
tive gestation period, the editors note 
that the report of the subcommittee rep- 
resents a victory in only one round of the 
battle, albeit an extremely important 
one. They have a right to be cautious; 
and, of course, they are correct, for Chi- 
cago’s American—alone among Chicago’s 
daily press, I am sorry to say—has year 
after year spoken out, in behalf of the 
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people of the Midwest, to urge preserva- 
tion of the beautiful and irreplaceable 
dunes. Without the support of this out- 
standing newspaper, the good prospects 
for saving the dunes would be nonexist- 
ent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Chi- 
cago’s American editorial of July 27 be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Chicago American, July 27, 1964] 
A VICTORY FOR THE DUNES 


The long battle to save the Indiana dunes 
from mutilation has had a major success— 
not a complete one, but important enough 
to make the prospects very encouraging. A 
Senate Interior subcommittee Friday ap- 
proved a compromise version of a bill to cre- 
ate a national lakeshore, which is about the 
same as a national park, covering 10,345 
acres of the dunes area. 

The boundaries were worked out by Sena- 
tor Paur H. DoucLas, Democrat, of Illinois, 
on one side and Indiana Senators BIRCH 
BAYH and Vance Hartke on the other. The 
goal was to safeguard the natural beauties 
and values of the dunes while allowing ade- 
quate space for industrial development near 
Burns Ditch, where two big steel companies 
plan to build a harbor and a major steel- 
mill complex. 

Doveras hopes to get the bill through the 
full committee and onto the Senate floor 
this week. It may win approval this year, 
he believes, if it can be wrestled past the 
opposition of minority leader CHARLES A. 
HALLECK., 

DouaLas has been a tireless battler in the 
cause of saying an irreplaceable natural as- 
set from those who can’t imagine why any- 
thing should be saved if it can profitably 
be ruined. In a telegram following Friday’s 
vote, he thanked this newspaper for its help 
in the fight. It is we who thank him, and 
we wish him luck in the coming rounds. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 910, H.R. 8864; 
and that it be laid down and made the 
pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. H.R. 8864, an act 
to carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the International Coffee 
Agreement, 1962, signed at New York on 
September 28, 1962, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in opposition to the pend- 
ing bill, H.R, 8864. 

Fourteen months ago the Senate ap- 
proved a resolution ratifying the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement. 

I voted against that treaty on the 
ground that it would unfairly penalize 
the consumers of this country, that it 
would be, in effect, a regressive tax, fall- 
ing most heavily upon the low and middle 
income families. 
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I also expressed grave doubt at the 
wisdom of our becoming the enforcing 
arm of a worldwide coffee cartel whose 
purpose was to put a floor, or minimum 
price under coffee—without the protec- 
tion of a maximum price, or ceiling. 

Nothing that has happened in the past 
14 months has caused me to change my 
mind. 

Consider, for example, the retail price 
of coffee. 

When the Senate ratified the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement in May of 
1963, the retail price of a 1-pound can of 
coffee was 69 cents, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The latest Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figure on coffee—for the month of May 
1964—is 82.8 cents per pound. 

This is a 20-percent increase in 13 
months, and we are not even yet a 
formal member of the International 
Coffee Agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a table detailing the retail 
price of coffee from 1953 through May 
1964, prepared by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. average annual retail prices 
[U.S. cents per pound] 
Retail (regular 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
realize that there has been a severe crop 
failure in Brazil, which produces about 
37 percent of the world’s coffee. 

But I reject the argument that this is 
the sole cause of the price increase, par- 
ticularly when we know that Brazil, 
alone, now holds some 50 million bags of 
good coffee in safe, weatherproof ware- 
houses and storage sheds. This exceeds 
the total, worldwide export quota for 1 
year, as approved by the International 
Coffee Council. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
approved a year ago last May, was not 
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self-executing. It required enactment of 
the enabling legislation we are consider- 
ing today. 

Originally, we were told that this leg- 
islation had to be approved by December 
31, 1963, or the treaty would expire. The 
Senate did not, however, act on this 
House-approved bill last year. 

Despite this, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, on December 27, 1963, deposited 
provisional articles of ratification. 

We are now told that we must act so 
that the system of “certificates of ori- 

"which will control the imports of 
coffee and make the quota system of the 
cartel effective—can go into effect on 
October 1, 1964. 

Although the treaty itself runs for 5 
years, the enabling legislation we are 
asked to approve today would expire on 
October 1, 1965. 

This fact, by itself, is a strong argu- 
ment against the bill, since it would cover 
only the 1963-64 and 1964-65 crop years. 

And proponents of the treaty concede 
that for the first time in years, world 
consumption of coffee will exceed world 
production. 

This being the case, the law of supply 
and demand will eliminate the neces- 
sity for a price floor. Indeed, this has 
already taken place. 

Our joining the agreement would only 
serve to intensify the effects of this 
price increase upon the American con- 
sumer, since we would be bound by the 
quota imposed by the International Cof- 
fee Council. 

Further, we would be prevented from 
easing the shortage from other sources, 
since the agreement rigidly limits the 
amount of coffee we could buy from 
coffee producing countries that are not 
members of the cartel. 

We are assured by proponents of this 
legislation that if the United States finds 
this treaty too burdensome and expen- 
sive we can withdraw by giving 90 days 
notice. 

Technically, this is true, even though 
the withdrawal procedure is somewhat 
cumbersome. 

But realistically, it is virtually impos- 
sible to withdraw. As the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] points out in his eloquent dissent- 
ing views in the report: 

We all know the moral and propaganda 
opprobrium which would be heaped upon 
us if we were to withdraw. We would be 
accused of breaking faith with the coffee 
exporting nations of the world, and the 
followers of Castro, Khrushchev, and Mao 
Tse-tung would seek to set all of Latin 
America against us. The honest national- 
ists of the countries affected would also be 
embittered and estranged. 


He wisely concludes that “the possibil- 
ity of an ultimate divorce should not lead 
us to contract an unsound marriage.” 

These same points apply to the argu- 
ment that we can drop out next October 
if we do not like the way things are 
going. 

Mr. President, when I voted against 
ratification of the International Coffee 
Agreement a year ago last May, I briefiy 
explained my reasons for doing so. 
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At that time, I noted that during my 
entire time in the Senate, I had been a 
consistent supporter of the foreign aid 
programs and the policies of the admin- 
istration, regardless of party. I believe 
that the Recorp will bear this out. 

At that time also, I expressed a will- 
ingness to support the Alliance for Prog- 
ress with a greater investment, if neces- 
sary, and have so demonstrated in sub- 
sequent votes. I am prepared to do so 
again in the future. 

I am perfectly willing to continue to 
help Latin America through an Alliance 
for Progress—properly conducted—that 
will reach the people who need the help 
the most. 

The funds for such a program will 
come from general revenue raised 
through a progressive income tax sys- 
tem—rather than a flat, regressive levy 
in the form of a coffee price increase that 
would hit hardest at low- and middle- 
income groups. 

I said then, and still believe, that the 
International Coffee Agreement proposes 
to establish a worldwide cartel to clamp 
rigid controls on the movement of coffee 
and rig prices at an artificially high level. 

In plain words, what it will do is make 
this international pricefixing cartel an 
instrument of our foreign policy. 

It asks the American coffee drinker 
who consumes more than 50 percent of 
the coffee of the world to underwrite the 
economy and subsidize the foreign ex- 
change of the coffee-producing nations 
by paying an artificially high price for 
their product. 

I felt then, and I feel now, that this cof- 
fee agreement would be another major 
step down the road to further interna- 
tional cartels, fixing prices and quantities 
on other products. 

After coffee, it will be cocoa, and tea, 
and who knows where it will stop? 

I am familiar with the arguments that 
the treaty has adequate safeguards 
against unreasonable price increases. 
But I find them no more persuasive now 
than I did 14 months ago, when coffee 
in the grocery store cost 20 percent less 
than it does now. 

Therefore, I shall vote against this 
proposed legislation to implement the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


AID FOR CHILDREN OF UNEM- 
PLOYED PARENTS—AMENDMENT 
TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, HR. 10199 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1160) 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Appropriations Committee has once 
again voted to keep needy children of un- 
employed parents in the District of Co- 
lumbia ineligible for welfare assistance. 
It is my intention by amendment to seek 
another opportunity again this year to 
have the Senate decide whether it ap- 
proves of this result. 
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Last year, the issue was thoroughly 
discussed in an extensive debate. That 
discussion can be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 17, pages 
22069-22209. 

The issue remains substantially the 
same. The District is not eligible to par- 
ticipate in a Federal program available 
to every State in the Union. Needy chil- 
dren of unemployed parents here are still 
going hungry. Fathers unable to find 
work are still under pressure to desert 
their wives and children so that their 
families will be eligible for welfare pay- 
ments. 

But this year, unlike last year, every 
Single agency of Government with an 
interest in this problem, except the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, is in favor 
of providing the needed funds. These 
funds have the support of the President 
of the United States, the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, the Direc- 
tor of Public Welfare for the District, 
the House Appropriations Committee and 
the House of Representatives. I am 
hopeful they will also be supported by a 
majority of the Senate. 

I submit an amendment to accomplish 
this purpose and ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
under the order previously entered, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, July 
30, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 29, 1964: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


James L. Greenfield, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Dr. George I. Mishtowt, of the District of 
Columbia, for appointment as a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, a consul general. 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 2 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 


Robert S. Black, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

John W. Ford, of Virginia. 

William K. Hitchcock, of Colorado. 

Lee E. Metcalf, of Texas. 

John L. Stegmaier, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Irving G. Tragen, of California, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 2, a consul, and a secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America. 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 3 and secretaries in 
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the diplomatic service, to be also consuls gen- 
eral of the United States of America: 


Mrs. Alice T. Curran, of New York. 

Samuel R. Gammon III, of Texas. 

Joseph Rand, of Virginia, for appointment 
as a Foreign Service officer of class 3, a con- 
sul, and a secretary in the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Martin H. Armstrong, of Washington. 

Richard W. Berg, of New Hampshire. 

Daniel Lee McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 

Richard J. Gibson, of Michigan, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 6 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a con- 
sul of the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 7 to class 6: 


Evan R. Berlack, of New York. 
Stephen M. Block, of Connecticut. 
Donald I. Colin, of California. 
Richard C. Devine, of New York. 
Eugene Klebenov, of Massachusetts. 
Richard L. McCormack, of Florida. 
Charles F. Swezey, of New York. 
Andrew Tangalos, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 


Edwin L. Barber III, of Virginia. 
Robert B. Bentley, of California. 
William W. Beyer, of New Jersey. 
Edward P. Djerejian, of New York. 
James M. Hawley III. of West Virginia. 
Richard Holbrooke, of New York. 
Richard H. Imus, of California. 

Robert E. Lamb, of Georgia. 

Vladimir Lehovich, of New York. 
Charles W. Maynes, Jr., of Utah. 

Miss Kathleen McDonough, of New York. 
George E. Mercer, of Michigan. 

Robert J. Montgomery, of Texas. 
Nicholas M. Murphy, of New York. 
Thomas A. Musante, of Connecticut. 
Joseph T. O’Brien, of New Jersey. 
Allan W. Otto, of Illinois. 

Philip E. Penninger, of North Carolina. 
Keith C. Smith, of California. 

Donald R. Stacy, of Mississippi. 
Dennis L. Thompson, of Idaho. 
Frederick W. Tingley, of Maine. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 7, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 


Eli William Bizic, of Texas. 

Arthur B. Corte, of New York. 

Hilary J. Cunningham, of Michigan. 
Robert W. Farrand, of New York. 
Cord D. Hansen-Sturm, of New York. 
Daniel Kelly, of New York. 

John R. Lampe, of Minnesota. 

Joseph Meresman, of New York. 
Richard A. Mintz, of New York. 
Ambler H. Moss, Jr., of Maryland. 
Alan Neuschatz, of New Jersey. 

J. Brayton Redecker, of Connecticut. 
Eugene J. Schreiber, of Missouri. 
John B. Thompson, of Pennsylvania. 
W. Robert Warne, of California. 
Nathaniel Wilson, Jr., of Virginia. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officer of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

James W. Carter, of Texas. 

Edward A. Casey, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Stephen J. Hayden, of Oregon. 

David T. Kenney, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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Miss Lorraine Kittredge, of Connecticut. 

John C. Kornblum, of Michigan. 

James DeW. Perry, of Connecticut. 

Gary S. Posz, of California. 

Randolph Reed, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Arthur L. Schwab, of New Jersey. 

William W. Struck, of Kentucky. 

Charles H. Twining, Jr., of Maryland. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 


Robert C. Amerson, of Minnesota. 

Edward O. Barnes, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert W. Barr, of Illinois. 

Robert A. Cattell, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Richard J. Cornish, of Kansas. 

William T. Crocker, of Massachusetts. 

Frederick N. Cromwell, of Arizona. 

Carl E. Davis, of Virginia. 

Richard A. Fuller, of Iowa. 

William M. Hart, of Florida. 

Edward L. Hickcox, of Maryland. 

Theodore R. Jaeckel, of New York. 

Stanley E. Kalish, of California. 

Joseph I. Krene, of California. 

Thaddeus O. McDowell, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Malcolm McLean, of Minnesota. 

Robert M. Schram, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles T. Skow, Jr., of Florida. 

Robert D. Smith, of California. 

Clarke W. Thornton, Jr., of Virginia, 

Dan S. Wages, of California. 

Richard D. Wagner, of Virginia. 

Raymond A. Warren, of New Jersey. 

Robert B. Whittinghill, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Lawrence M. Sternfield, of Illinois, a For- 
eign Service Reserve officer, to be a consul 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Arthur L. Bunn, Jr., of Florida. 

Alvin H. Cohen, of Massachusetts. 

Howard W. Hardy, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Neil Hinckley, of Utah. 

Richard B. Joyce, of Missouri. 

Newell K, Judkins, of Utah. 

Frank A. Levy, of Virginia. 

James D. McHale, of Massachusetts. 

Robert C. McLaughlin, of Massachusetts. 

Harold F. Radday, of New York, 

Roger W. Severt, of Maryland. 

William B. Stubbs III, of Georgia. 

Henry E. Mulloy, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a vice consul 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Dick C. Adams, of Virginia, 

Angelo F. Addona, of Connecticut. 

Daniel Alhimook, of Maryland. 

Louis C. Beck, of California. 

Paul B. Breitweiser, of Kansas, 

Paul E. Carr, of the District of Columbia. 

William O. Cooper, of Texas. 

Robert A. DuCote, of Virginia. 

Horace Z. Feldman, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Clair E. George, of Pennsylvania. 

Clarke M. George, of California. 

Donald P. Gregg, of Maryland. 

Ransom S. Haig, of California. 

Philip M. Kaiser, of New York. 

Joseph G. Kecskemethy, of Virginia. 

John F. Lee, of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph J. Matisin, of Michigan. 

Kenneth Y. Millian, of the District of 
Columbia. 
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Paul B. Mott, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Anatole N. Ossipoff, of California. 

Eugene T. Pinney, of Maine. 

Richard J. Shugrue, of Virginia. 

Warren W. Williams, of Florida. 

The following-named Foreign Service Staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Raymond M. Bailey, of Ohio. 

Peter T. Hanson, of Virginia. 

Miss Frances D. Howell, of North Carolina. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To be lieutenant commanders 
Donald R. Tibbit Harold E. McCall 
K. William Jeffers Gerald C. Saladin 

To be lieutenant 


George M. Cole, Jr. 
IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. William Donald Graham, 
020067, Army of the United States (colonel, 
Medical Corps, U.S, Army). 

To be brigadier general 


Col. Norman Everett Peatfield, 021027, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 29, 1964: 

U.S. COAST GUARD 

The following officers of the permanent 
commissioned teaching staff of the Coast 
Guard Academy for promotion to the grade 
indicated: 

To be captains 

Paul F. Foye 

Raymond J. Perry 

Ephriam P. Rivard 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
AMBASSADORS 

Tyler Thompson, of Maine, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Finland. 

Lucius D. Battle, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the United Arab 
Republic, 

Miss Margaret Joy Tibbetts, of Maine, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Norway. 

Winthrop G. Brown, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Korea. 

Cecil B. Lyon, of New Hampshire, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Ceylon. 

COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

John B. Duncan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 3 years, and 
until his successor is appointed and quali- 
fied. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“Policy Review of All-Cargo Carriers’ Role 
in Air Transportation”—Statement by 
Senator Monroney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has recently under- 
taken a policy review of the all-cargo 
carriers’ role in air transportation. This 
review is commendable. 

The state of the all-cargo industry— 
that is, the Nation’s airfreight spe- 
cialists—and the actions needed were 
eloquently set forth by the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma in his statement be- 
fore the CAB on July 8, 1964. Senator 
MONRONEY is an acknowledged congres- 
sional authority on this subject, and i 
concur with his remarks. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
BEFORE THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, JULY 
8, 1964 
Mr, Chairman and members of the Board, 

the consideration of proposed amendments 
to part 207 relating to the limitations on the 
amount of charter trips which may be per- 
formed by combination carriers and all-cargo 
carriers and to part 399 regarding the Board’s 
policy on block space at wholesale rates 
marks the first significant effort by the 
Board to explore measures to carve out a role 
for the supplemental and all-cargo carriers 
in aviation. These carriers are the small 
business segment of aviation. In many re- 
spects they have been treated as the step- 
children of oftentimes neglectful parents. 

The consideration of these amendments is 
significant, not only because of the substan- 
tive changes involved, but also because it 
represents an awareness by the Board of the 
ill health of these carriers and a determina- 
tion at least to investigate cures. I com- 
mend the Board for taking this step. It is 
in line with the intent of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce which in 1961 in its 
report on the supplemental air carrier leg- 
islation said: 

“In deciding what authority shonld be 
given each carrier the Board should certainly 
start with what the carrier wants to do; 
what its experience has been; what its ca- 
pability is in terms of financing, personnel, 
and equipment. A supplemental industry 
constructed on this basis requires courage 
and imagination on the part of the carriers 
in developing and proposing how they can 
best serve the public interest. It requires 
on the part of the Board a sense of liberality 
and experimentation and a willingness to un- 
dertake a trial, even at the cost of occasional 
error. * e» 

This view is unchanged today. Only by 
experimentation and innovation can the 
problems be solved and progress continued. 
A failure to act can produce only stagnation. 

The Board’s responsibility is to promote, 
encourage, and develop the airline industry 


in this country. This responsibility runs to 
all classes of carriers and to all individual 
lines which have been certificated. It is the 
responsibility of the Congress as well. For 
we cannot create by legislation that which 
is in the public interest and then stand aside 
to watch our infants destroyed. 

Neither the Board nor Congress should 
hesitate to put to the acid test of imple- 
mentation measures which would help weak 
segments of the industry. The history of 
all classes of carriers begins with an initial 
period of protection and sustenance by the 
Government. This was certainly true in the 
case of combination carriers, who are now 
the mature and prosperous adults of the 
industry. It was not always so. 

Today, our trunk carriers can look forward 
to a decade of golden years. They have 
reached maturity and are reaping the re- 
wards. But it is significant to remember 
the chaotic condition of the industry in gen- 
eral in 1938 when the Civil Aeronautics Act 
was passed and to note that it has taken 
over 25 years for the combination carriers 
to attain the stability and profitability that 
they enjoy today. Determined and com- 
petent management gave strong leadership 
to this upward progress. 

I do not believe that the management of 
any of these carriers would presume to say 
that its company alone could have achieved 
this maturity if, in those early years, there 
had been no regulation, no subsidy, no mail 
contracts, no exclusive routes, no wartime 
military contracts, and no encouragement. 
In subsidy alone the Federal Government 
paid out over $580 million during the period 
from 1939 through 1953. Approximately 
half of this sum went to four airlines which 
today are our leading carriers. This has 
proven to be a good investment for the Na- 
tion as well as for the airlines. It has taken 
beneficent regulation of competition and 
routes; it has taken generous infusions of 
subsidy; it has taken virtually guaranteed 
Government contracts. And, perhaps as im- 
portant as any, it has taken promotion, 
encouragement, and development by the 
Board and by the Congress to enable these 
carriers to give to the public the benefits 
which they now provide. 

The combination carriers have a definite 
role to play. Their purpose and function are 
clearly identified. They are authorized to fly 
anything that can be loaded on an airplane 
to anyplace on their assigned routes and, 
almost without exception, to any place off 
their routes if they can fill up the plane. 
Yet, with all this, they passed through diffi- 
cult years. It is little wonder that the sup- 
plementals and the all- o carriers are 
experiencing difficulties in their trying de- 
velopment stage. 

These difficulties are matters which the 
Board and Congress must face head on. We 
have both concluded that these classes of 
carriers serve the public interest. In 1961, 
the Congress enacted legislation authorizing 
the issuance of certificates to supplementals. 
This action was based on the conviction that 
these carriers had a place in aviation and a 
role to perform which would benefit the pub- 
lic. In this regard the Senate Committee 
on Commerce said: 

“These carriers have been instrumental in 
expanding the horizon of air commerce. To 
a large extent they are responsible for the 
tremendous expansion in the charter field 
which has taken place in the last few years. 
They pioneered the military contract busi- 
ness and the airfreight or all-cargo field. 
They were the first to develop aircoach travel 
and as a result opened a vast new field of air 
transportation by encouraging people to 


travel by air who had never done so previ- 
ously. 

“Since its origin, the supplemental air 
carrier industry has existed in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty from one month to the next 
as to whether operating authority would 
continue. It has been an era of continued 
court challenges, protracted, costly, and 
tedious Government deliberations, anxiety 
and frustration. Your committee is unani- 
mous in its conviction that the supplemental 
air carriers have a vital role to play in meet- 
ing the air transportation needs of this 
country. * * *” 

As early as 1949, the Board recognized the 
need for air specialists in cargo movement 
when it initiated what was then called the 
“all-cargo experiment.” As late as 1962, the 
Board again affirmed the wisdom of creating 
this new class of specialists by issuing per- 
manent certificates to two all-cargo carriers. 
The Board said in the Domestic Cargo— 
Mail Service case (docket 10067 et al.): 

“The Board is satisfied that * * * the all- 
cargo experiment has been of real benefit to 
the Nation as a whole as well as to the ship- 
pers and recipients of cargo. It is convinced 
that the specialized and stimulating effects 
of the all-cargo carrier are needed for the 
intensive development of freight potential 
which is still required. * * * The proportion 
of * * * cargo carried by the all-cargo car- 
riers, the service which they have provided 
to civilian and military users, the new air- 
craft which they introduced and the stimu- 
lation which * * * they have afforded the 
all-purpose carriers, all indicate that re- 
newal of all-cargo carriers will serve the 
public convenience and necessity. * * * 

“We think it is clear that both the all- 
purpose and the all-cargo carriers have pecu- 
liar advantages and can make special con- 
tributions to the industry. In our judg- 
ment, the development of a system of cargo 
transportation adapted to the Nation's needs 
will best be accomplished through their com- 
bined efforts.” 

I am in wholehearted agreement with 
these statements by the Board. There is a 
vital necessity for the continuation and pres- 
ervation of the all-cargo carriers. They have 
stimulated the development of air cargo. 
They have pioneered new aircraft and new 
techniques. 

The Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee and the Board have 
worked closely in the past to achieve a well- 
balanced air transportation system through 
the issuance of certificates to both large and 
small airlines and to encourage the develop- 
ment of new areas of air trans; tion. 
One of the results of this joint effort and 
interest has been the creation of different 
classes of carriers such as the all-cargo car- 
riers and the supplemental carriers. 

I am greatly disturbed by the impending 
crisis which threatens the balance achieved 
in our system and which could bankrupt 
the all-cargo carriers and the supplementals. 
Unless steps are taken soon to open greater 
business opportunities for these two groups 
of carriers, I am afraid the progress of many 
years will be lost. That is why some action 
by the Board is so imperative. 

The Defense Department recently reviewed 
its policy in connection with the MATS pro- 
curement program and has now awarded its 
fiscal 1965 MATS contracts. I understand 
that the Board was consulted in connection 
with the review of policy. Although the 
Defense Department affirmed the wisdom of 
the Presidentially approved courses of action 
which were implemented by the Air Force 
in 1960 and has indicated its intention to 
continue that policy, it appears that certain 
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other factors have changed significantly the 
allocation of the total MATS business among 
the competing carriers. And this is the 
business upon which supplementals and 
all-cargo carriers must now rely primar- 
ily, until commercial carriage can be secured 
in greater amounts. 

Among these factors are (1) the reduction 
in rates recently approved by the Board, (2) 
the addition of many new jet aircraft to 
the program, and (3) the awarding of con- 
tracts to airlines which previously did not 
participate in the MATS program. For fiscal 
1965 alone the above three factors will result 
in a reduction of about 50 percent in the per 
jet aircraft allocation and about 30 percent 
in the per CL-44 allocation. The total 
amount of MATS business for fiscal 1965 is 
reduced from $145 million to $129.2 million. 
Thus, the share which will go to those car- 
riers which did not add new aircraft in 1964 
has been cut drastically. 

The Defense Department has also put into 
effect specific rules to implement its pre- 
viously announced policy with respect to us- 
ing air carriers which have an appropriate 
balance between civil and military business. 
For fiscal 1966 the MATS contracts will be 
awarded in such a way that the carriers who 
receive contracts will derive at least 30 per- 
cent of their revenue from commercial 
sources. The Defense Department goal is for 
the carriers in the near future to derive 60 
percent of their revenue from commercial 
sources. While this is a laudable policy and 
one with which I am in general agreement, 
I am concerned about the 30- and 60-percent 
rules, particularly the timing of their im- 
plementation. The carriers which will be 
affected most severely by this policy are the 
all-cargo carriers and the supplementals. 
The combination trunk carriers with their 
big passenger income have no worries in 
meeting even more than the 60 percent com- 
mercial income test. 

The supplementals will also lose this year 
another source of revenue—their individ- 
ually ticketed business. One of the all-cargo 
carriers has lost almost all of its mail rev- 
enues as a result of another change in De- 
fense Department and Post Office Depart- 
ment policy regarding the allocation of over- 
sea military and civilian mail transported 
by air, Of course, domestic all-cargo carriers 
have never participated to any great degree 
in the movement of mail. Postal rules effec- 
tively preclude their participation. 

I know that the Board is familiar with 
these developments, as well as others, but I 
state them to apprise you of the specific prob- 
lems which trouble me. Among other things, 
the Congress has vested in the Board the au- 
thority and imposed upon it the duty to en- 
courage and develop our air transportation 
system according to the needs of our com- 
merce, the postal service, and the national 
defense, to foster sound economic conditions 
and to maintain competition, As one Mem- 
ber of Congress I feel that I should make 
known my views in this pubile forum for 
consideration by the Board. 

The malady of the supplementals and the 
all-cargo carriers cannot and should not be 
approached as a subsidy matter. These car- 
riers are ineligible for subsidy and should so 
remain. The solution lies in opening up new 
avenues of commercial revenue for them so 
they may compete on a fair and effective 
basis with combination carriers for a slice of 
the aviation dollar. The Board must study 
and consider new approaches which can be 
taken to remove the operating restrictions 
presently imposed on these carriers. These 
carriers must be granted an exclusive niche 
in the airline industry and a part of the 
overall traffic must be reserved for them 
alone. The Board’s consideration of the 
amendments to parts 207 and 399 is a start in 
this direction. 

Without additional promotion by the 
Board it is unlikely that these classes of cer- 
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tificated and congressionally authorized car- 
riers will have sufficient revenues to survive 
as sound, safe, and profitable carriers. They 
have acquired modern turbine-powered 
equipment for the military which they will 
have difficulty in paying for on drastically re- 
duced military contracts. It is unlikely that 
any repossessed aircraft would remain in this 
country as part of the CRAF program. It is 
also improbable that these carriers will be 
able to meet the military 30- and 60- 
percent requirements, assuming a normal 
market growth and no change in existing 
operating authority. 

Ways and means must be found to enable 
these carriers to increase their commercial 
business and to obtain profitable business. 
I do not know whether the proposed amend- 
ments are the answer. But it is an encour- 
aging sign that the Board is giving consider- 
ation to some change which will give relief. 
The Board should also investigate through 
actual proceedings the feasibility of grant- 
ing supplementals the right to sell all- 
expense tours along the lines being used so 
successfully in Europe. The Board should 
work closely with the Department of De- 
fense in matters relating to the award of 
MATS contracts. Without stable and sound 
supplemental and all-cargo carriers the 
strong Civil Reserve Air Fleet built in recent 
years will vanish. Further, the Board and 
the Post Office Department should reexam- 
ine all existing rules and regulations affect- 
ing the movement of mail. These rules pre- 
clude all-cargo carriers from obtaining any- 
thing but a miniscule amount of mail. In 
particular, a joint Board-Post Office study 
should be made to determine whether it 
would be advantageous to use all-cargo serv- 
ices at low bulk rates for the carriage of 
types of mail now moving on time-consum- 
ing surface routes. 

The Board must do now whatever it can 
within the power vested in it by Congress. 
If that power is insufficient, recommenda- 
tions should be made to the Congress re- 
questing authority to take whatever steps 
are needed. 

The Board and Congress have declared a 
need for these carriers. They perform a func- 
tion vital to the maintenance of a balanced 
transportation system. Every appropriate ef- 
fort must be made to provide a sound base 
for the growth of these classes of carriers by 
assigning them separate and select functions 
in the airline industry. It would be tragic 
in the extreme that having qualified for cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity, 
these carriers should have the Board turn 
its back on them and fail to show any con- 
cern over whether they survive or die. 


Limitation on Meat Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Senate took a step in the right direc- 
tion when it added to H.R. 1839 an 
amendment limiting meat imports. 
However, not being satisfied with accom- 
plishing a good purpose they then 
marched all the way back down the hill 
and removed from H.R. 1839 all of the 
provisions of the House-passed bill which 
provided for removal of tariffs on wild 
birds and animals used for circus pur- 
poses. 

The House could have adopted the 
Senate amendment except that after 
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adding the meat import amendment the 
Senate then eliminated the wild bird and 
animal provision leaving only the meat 
amendment in the bill. This means that 
it now must go to conference where it will 
now die for lack of action. 


Results of Public Opinion Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
since I have been in Congress, it has been 
my custom to send a public opinion ques- 
tionnaire to my constituents, soliciting 
their opinions on various vital issues. I 
again followed this practice this year. 

In April, I sent out more than 105,000 
questionnaires. One went to every per- 
son or household listed as having a tele- 
phone in the First District of Minnesota. 

The response was in excess of 18,000 
questionnaires, which represents about 15 
percent of those which could actually be 
delivered. In addition, each card had a 
column for the responses of two per- 
sons—usually a husband and wife. Tak- 
ing into consideration the minority of re- 
turns which did not include two re- 
sponses, the total number of individual 
responses was about 32,000. 

This, I feel, should indicate an insight 
into the thinking of the people of the 
First District which could be considered 
as accurate as is humanly possible. 

I would like to share the results of 
this survey with my colleagues. The 
questions and the responses, computed 
in percentages, follow: 


Question No. 1: “Should Red China be ad- 
mitted to the U.N?” Yes, 11.5 percent; no, 
83.8 percent; no opinion, 3.8 percent; other, 
0.9 percent. 

Question No, 2: “Should the United States 
seek expanded trade with the Soviet bloc?” 
Yes, 28.4 percent; no, 63.2 percent; no opin- 
ion, 5.9 percent; other, 2.5 percent. 

Question No. 3: “Should Congress take ac- 
tion to tighten import restrictions on red 
meats?” Yes, 80.3 percent; no, 13.9 percent; 
no opinion, 4.6 percent; other, 1.2 percent. 

Question No. 4: “Should the Constitution 
be amended to permit voluntary Bible read- 
ing and prayer in public schools?” Yes, 68.7 
percent; no, 26.4 percent; no opinion, 3.7 per- 
cent; other, 1.2 percent. 

Question No. 5: “Do you fayor direct sub- 
sidy payments to farmers to increase farm 
income?” Yes, 18.9 percent; no, 74.3 percent; 
no opinion, 5.1 percent; other, 1.7 percent. 
(On this question, total farmer response 
alone ran: Yes, 36.1 percent; no, 56.6 per- 
cent; no opinion, 5 percent; other, 2.3 per- 
cent.) 

Question No. 6: “Do you favor a gradual 
withdrawal of Government from the farm 
economy?” Yes, 78.8 percent; no, 15.9 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4.1 percent; other, 1.2 per- 
cent. (On this question, total farmer re- 
sponse ran: Yes, 68.4 percent; no, 24.8 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4.4 percent; other, 2.4 per- 
cent.) 

Question No. 7: “Do you favor proposals 
to alleviate unemployment by: 

“Instituting a 35-hour workweek?” Yes, 
30 percent; no, 57.7 percent; no opinion, 11.8 
percent; other, 0.5 percent. (On this portion 
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of the question, total nonfarm response ran: 
Yes, 31.2 percent; no, 56.8 percent; no opin- 
ion, 11.3 percent; other, 0.6 percent.) 

“Paying double time for overtime work?” 
Yes, 20.6 percent; no, 61.8 percent; no opin- 
ion, 17.2 percent; other, 0.4 percent. (On 
this second portion of the question, total 
nonfarm response ran: Yes, 22.6 percent; 
no, 60 percent; no opinion, 16.1 percent; 
other, 0.3 percent.) 

Question No. 8: “Do you think the causes 
of poverty can be corrected by spending $970 
million the first year to set up many Federal 
programs, including ‘Job Corps,’ ‘work study.“ 
‘work training,’ ‘community action pro- 
gram," ‘special rural poverty program,’ em- 
ployment and investment incentives,’ ‘vol- 
unteers in America,’ etc.?” Yes, 25.1 percent; 
no, 62.4 percent; no opinion, 9.6 percent; 
other, 2.9 percent. 

Question No. 9: “Should the administra- 
tion’s $3.4 billion foreign aid request: (a) be 
increased; (b) be cut; (c) be left at the same 
amount; or (d) should the foreign aid pro- 
gram be discontinued? (Choose one.)“ 
(a) 1 percent; (b) 45.8 percent; (c) 23 per- 
cent; (d) 23.8 percent; no opinion, 4.9 per- 
cent; other, 1.5 percent. 


Improving International Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, just about the time I get to 
wondering if the “international snarl 
and sneer,” so to speak, has become more 
fashionable than the international smile 
and feeling of world neighborliness, 
something usually happens to restore my 
faith that decent human instincts yet 
will prevail. I refer to an example on 
the good side of the international ledger 
of human relations. 

In this case, it represents an effort by 
private enterprise to promote better in- 
ternational understanding and good will 
by conducting the largest and most am- 
bitious golf tournament in the sport’s 
centuries-old history. 

It is the forthcoming first Carling 
World Golf Championship, to be played 
from August 27-30 at the Oakland Hills 
Country Club, near Detroit, in my great 
native State of Michigan. 

In a sense, this is the world Olympic 
Games of Golf. More than 50 players, 
representing eight world zones outside 
the United States will participate in this 
first true open world competition in golf. 
The Carling World Golf Championship 
is open to all golfers, professional and 
amateur, regardless of race, color or 
creed. It is expected that about 20 na- 
tions will be represented in the tourna- 
ment. 

The total prize money of $200,000 is 
the largest purse for any golf tourna- 
ment in history. This has attracted en- 
tries of all the leading golfers in the 
world. 

The championship will be an annual 
event, which will be played again in the 
United States in 1965, in Britain in 1966, 
in Canada in 1967, and in the United 
States again in 1968. 
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It is being sponsored jointly by Carling 
Brewing Co., of the United States, the 
Carling Breweries Ltd., of Canada, and 
Charrington United Breweries Ltd., of 
Great Britain. 

The sponsors, I am informed, are of 
the firm belief that a genuine world 
tournament of this kind, embracing all 
the sterling principles of democracy and 
conducted in the highest traditions of 
the ancient game of golf, will make a 
worthwhile contribution to international 
good will and will promote better under- 
standing between peoples. 

I share this view. To me, the Carling 
World Golf Championship has every as- 
pect of a sincere attempt by private en- 
terprise to contribute toward the great 
and growing problem of trying to help 
the people of the world understand and 
like each other better. 

Earlier this year the Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, the Tunku Abdul Raman, was 
present at the 1964 Malaya Open Cham- 
pionship, one of the Asian qualifying 
tournaments for the Carling World Golf 
Championship. He recorded for tele- 
vision use some words of praise about 
the part which golf can play to create a 
friendlier and closer relationship be- 
tween people of different nations. 

Symbolizing this objective, there will 
be a court of flags at the Oakland 
Hills Country Club in which the flags 
of all competing nations in the Carling 
World Golf Championship will be flown. 
These will be raised at a formal flag- 
raising ceremony at 4:30 p.m. on Au- 
gust 26 by a qualifying golfer from each 
nation represented. There will be a 
similar closing ceremony on the final 
day of the tournament. 

A total of 18 television cameras in- 
stead of the usual 4 will be used to cover 
tournament play. Telstar will be em- 
ployed so that it may be viewed in 
Europe. 

I believe it appropriate to remark that 
we Americans are proud to host the first 
World Olympics of Golf and that I am 
personally proud it will be played in my 
home State of Michigan. 


Response to a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
May I mailed 128,000 questionnaires to 
the people of the Second District of Col- 
orado. The response to this poll has 
been most gratifying and I take this op- 
portunity to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to all those Coloradans who par- 
ticipated in this grassroots expression 
of opinion and conviction. 

Experts told me I could expect a 6- to 8- 
percent return. As of this time, 17,098 
people returned questionnaires, answered 
allorin part. This is a return of almost 
14 percent and demonstrates dramat- 
ically that the people of the Second Dis- 
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trict are aware of the problems that face 
the Nation and are vitally concerned over 
their solutions. 

In addition to the over 17,000 ques- 
tionnaires, I received over 3,500 indi- 
vidually written letters, supplementing 
the answers to the questions. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I am im- 
pressed with the high honor it is to rep- 
resent these dedicated people of a great 
district. 

I am including at this point in my 
remarks the final tabulation of the re- 
sults of the 1964 questionnaire for the 
Second District of Colorado: 

RESPONSE TO BROTZMAN QUESTIONNAIRE 

The complete results of the questionnaire 
are as follows: 

1. Do you favor the United States selling 
wheat or other farm products to Communist 
nations? 

Yes, 41.7 percent; no, 58.3 percent. 

2. Should the United States undertake a 
more aggressive program to rid Cuba of 
Castro? 

Yes, 77.8 percent; no, 22.2 percent. 

3. Do you believe appropriations for for- 
eign aid should be: 


Percent 


4. Should the U.S. Constitution be amend- 
ed to allow voluntary prayer and Bible read- 
ing in public schools? 

Yes, 57.3 percent; no, 42.7 percent. 

5. Do you favor hospital and medical care 
for the elderly through: 

Percent 

(a) Emphasis on Federal-State matching 
funds (Kerr-Mills) 222 38 

(b) Income tax credit to pay for volun- 


(c) Hospital insurance, financed through 
increased social security tax (King- 
Anderson) ou eee cn Se es eneece 21 


6. Do you favor income tax credit for par- 
ents of students in college? 
Yes, 78.8 percent; no, 21.2 percent. 


Doctor Loop’s Mansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to call the atten- 
tion of our colleagues to an outstanding 
example of philanthropy which is unique 
because of the nature of the gift and also 
because of its historic importance to 
Sanilac County in Michigan’s Seventh 
Congressional District, which I am hon- 
ored to represent. 

I am referring to the gift of several 
acres of land, a house situated on the 
property, and the furnishings in the 
house to the Sanilac County Historical 
Society. The house is to be used as a 
museum. 

The man responsible for this gift to 
the people of Sanilac County is Mr. 
Stanley Harrison, a retired sea captain. 
I did not want to let this occasion pass 
without expressing my personal con- 
gratulations to Mr. Harrison and to join 
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other citizens of the State of Michigan 
in thanking him for his generosity. Al- 
though I am not a resident of Sanilac 
County, I am looking forward to visiting 
the museum. 

I understand that Mr. Harrison’s 
grandfather, Dr. Joseph M. Loop, ac- 
quired 40 acres of land in 1854 in what 
is now known as Port Sanilac. In about 
1874, he built a three-story brick house 
on the property. To the people who lived 
in and around Port Sanilac, the house 
was known as Doctor Loop’s Mansion. 

Dr. Loop’s grandson, Mr. Harrison, 
recognized the historic importance of 
the property he inherited and has deeded 
several acres, the house, and its furnish- 
ings to the Sanilac County Historical 
Society. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Sanilac 
County are grateful to Mr. Harrison for 
his generous gift. I am proud to be able 
to join him in publicly thanking him for 
his generosity. 


Speech by Senator Harry F. Byrd, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, Prepared for Delivery 
Before the 25th Annual Meeting of 
Commonwealth’s Attorneys, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., July 25, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1964 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve our Nation occasionally needs re- 
minders that we are governed by laws, 
not by men. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia has al- 
ways been vigilant against lawlessness 
and our people have always abhorred 
violence. We do not believe in non- 
compliance of any law that is on the 
books. A respect for the law and a re- 
spect for our rights as citizens move in 
tandem among Virginia’s citizenry. 

Our rights and the inherent quality of 
our system of jurisprudence stem from 
three documents that are largely the 
work of Virginians. Our basic liberties 
and laws upon which this Nation was 
founded are set forth in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution of the 
United States. Great Virginians such as 
George Mason, Thomas Jefferson, and 
James Madison greatly contributed to 
these fundamental documents. 

The preservation of law and order in 
our great Commonwealth has been one 
of Senator Harry FLoo» BYRD’s convic- 
tions for a full lifetime. He was Gov- 
ernor of our Commonwealth when the 
State became the first State to pass an 
antilynch law—a bulwark against law- 
lessness at the time of its adoption. To- 
day Senator Brno continues to be intol- 
erant of any violence in connection with 
any law. He showed this with dignity 
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and with great strength the other day 
when he addressed the 25th Annual 
Meeting of Commonwealth’s Attorneys 
at Virginia Beach, Va. Senator BYRD’S 
address is oft-repeated affirmation of his 
pride in Virginians for their historic 
avoidance of lawlessness and his view of 
law as supreme among men. It is one 
of the most moving statements I have 
ever heard; it is remarkably pertinent 
to each and everyone of us in these times 
and I would appreciate, Mr. Speaker, 
your allowing me to let my colleagues 
here in this body benefit from Senator 
Byrop’s strength and wisdom: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, DEMOCRAT, 
OF VIRGINIA, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BEFORE 
THE 25TH ANNUAL MEETING OF COMMON- 
WEALTH'S ATTORNEYS, CAVALIER HOTEL, VIR- 
GINTA BEACH, VA., JULY 25, 1964 
It is an honor to be invited to participate 

in the 25th annual meeting of your associa- 

tion of Commonwealth’s Attorneys here at 

Virginia Beach. 

You are the upholders of the laws of our 
great Commonwealth, and for you—and 
them—I have the greatest respect. We are 
and must be—ruled by law and not men. 

I have always been proud of the way in 
which we make—interpret—and enforce the 
law in Virginia. We set high standards for 
the dignity and quality in jurisprudence 
which our system requires. 

I know some of the difficulties you are 
experiencing. And I know how much of it 
is caused by the Federal Government, and 
particularly the Federal judiciary. 

But fortunately most Virginia people are 
by nature law-abiding citizens. We respect 
the law, and we have confidence in the 
integrity of our legislators, our judiciary, 
and you. 

It is to Virginia’s great credit that we have 
avoided violence under all of the so-called 
“civil rights” pressure to which we have been 
subject for more than 10 years. May we 
continue to do so. 

When I was Governor, in 1926, the general 
assembly enacted the strongest antilynching 
law ever proposed in any State. And there 
has not been a lynching in Virginia in the 
38 years since then. 

I have repeatedly urged those on both sides 
of the so-called civil rights conflict to avoid 
violence, and I hope you will allow me to 
take this occasion to do so again. 

In this plea I join Senator RUSSELL and 
other southern Senators counseling against 
violence in the situation precipitated by the 
Federal law just enacted. 

The need for this kind of advice at this 
time—and the need to heed it—obviously is 
not limited to those on one side or the other, 
or to people who live south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

I am convinced that parts of the new so- 
called civil rights legislation are unconstitu- 
tional and unworkable, but it has been 
promoted and signed by the President, and 
duly enacted by Congress. 

Individual views notwithstanding, it is 
Federal law until it is repealed or declared 
unconstitutional by the courts. Violation 
cannot be tolerated; and violence is ab- 
horrent. 

But I must add that noncompliance with 
this law is no more illegal than sit-ins, lie- 
ins, and other demonstration practices in 
violation of other laws. 

In urging avoidance of violence now I re- 
state my position of 40 years as State senator, 
Governor, and U.S. Senator. I have always 
used public office in the interest of preserv- 
ing law and order. 

I am proud of Virginia’s record in this— 
and other respects. Certainly we will use 
every legal means at our command to fight 
for what we believe to be in our best interest. 
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Virginia was the sole target of the NAACP- 
Federal court integration efforts in the South 
for years before, and since, the Supreme 
Court school decree of 1954. 

The Clarendon County, S.C., case—also in 
the 1954 decision—has not been pressed in 
the district court yet, while Virginia has been 
under the Federal court guns for a decade. 

In all of this siege, the people of Virginia 
have fought for what they believed to be 
right and constitutional—but they have done 
this without resort to violence. 

I hope and pray that in the difficult days 
ahead we shall be able to continue our rec- 
ord for law and order—without violence— 
despite the Federal Government, in all of 
its branches. 

I am saying advisedly that the Federal 
Government—in all of its branches—is mak- 
ing it more and more difficult to preserve law 
and order, and respect the law. 

For an example of how the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in all of its branches, is making it 
more difficult to preserve law and order, and 
respect for the law, we have to go back only 
23 days. 

On July 2 the President signed into law 
the so-called civil rights bill which he and 
his predecessor pushed through Congress— 
using all the instruments of pressure known 
to them. 

The stated purpose of that bill is to out- 
law discrimination. But proponents of the 
bill have refused to provide the public, the 
lawyers, and the courts with a legal definition 
of discrimination. 

It will be defined case by case, by some 
bureaus in Washington and the Federal 
courts as people are hauled up, arrested, 
fined, and jailed, for what is alleged to be 
discrimination. 

And as usual, the Federal Supreme Court 
in Washington will be making new laws of 
the land every Monday, with Federal bu- 
reaus and lower Federal courts aiding and 
abetting every day in the week. 

The Federal Supreme Court has reached 
a point where we find one Justice with a base 
of conscience. He is Justice Harlan. In a 
dissent on June 15—last month—Justice 
Harlan said: 

“The Court’s elaboration on its new ‘con- 
stitutional’ doctrine indicates how far—and 
how unwisely—it has strayed from the ap- 
propriate bounds of its authority.” 

And Justice Harlan continued by saying: 

“When, in the name of constitutional in- 
terpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality substi- 
tutes its view of what should be so for the 
amending process.” 

This, of course, the Supreme Court has 
done time and time again in recent years. 
It seems to spend most of its time amend- 
ing the Constitution to its own will, and 
usurping legislative authority. 

By this process the Federal Supreme Court 
has become a subtle force in the concentra- 
tion of power in Washington, from which the 
people have the minimum of recourse. 

Thomas Jefferson said there was no danger 
he apprehended so much as the consolida- 
tion of our Government by the noiseless, and 
therefore, unalarming instrumentality of the 
Supreme Court.” 

There is good authority to prove that 
Jefferson's fears were prophetic. The chief 
justices of the States of this country repre- 
sent some of the Nation’s best legal talent. 

The State chief justices met at Pasadena 
in August 1958, and in carefully documented 
report, here is what they said (I quote from 
the State chief justices of the United 
States) : 

“The Supreme Court too often has tended 
to adopt the role of policymaker without 
proper judicial restraint * * * in the exten- 
sion of Federal power, and the supervision 
of State action. 
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“In the light of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court and its practical nonreview- 
ability * * * no more important obligation 
rests upon it * * * than that of careful 
moderation in the exercise of its policymak- 
ing role.” 

And then the State chief justices added 
this statement which I quote directly from 
their report: 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not men. 
We believe that any study of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court will raise considerable 
doubt as to the validity of this boast.” 

There can be no doubt about the usurpa- 
tion of power by the Federal Supreme Court 
in the manner of Jefferson’s apprehension. 
And it is joined by other branches of the 
Federal Government as well. 

Let me use provisions in the so-called civil 
rights law just passed by the legislative 
branch to illustrate some of the power that 
has been usurped, and how it is being 
grabbed. 

For instance, the law unconstitutionally 
delegates to Federal enforcement officers 
power to control purse strings. This is done 
in title 6 which empowers them to cut off 
taxpayers’ money appropriated for expendi- 
ture in programs authorized for Federal as- 
sistance. 

Some window-dressing language was added 
to the title to give a camouflage of validity, 
but proponents of the bill admitted the in- 
tent * * * the bureaucratic power is clear 
and its use with full and effective 
force is to be expected. 

And running in tandem with this Federal 
agent’s power to control the purse strings, 
the Federal judiciary has usurped the power 
to impose local taxes for local purposes (in 
Prince Edward County). It is doing this 
without approval by local government, or 
citizens, of either the taxes or the purposes. 

I am not reading the rise and fall of the 
American system in some fiendish fiction; it 
is the terrible fact of a Federal Supreme 
Court decree of May 25, 1964, usurping the 
power to tax the people of the United States 
and depriving them of the right of recourse 
by referendum. 

John Marshall, in 1819, warned that “the 
power to tax involves the power to destroy.” 
With this power to impose taxes usurped 
by Federal courts beyond the reach of the 
ballot—and the purse string control ex- 
ploited by Federal enforcement agents—re- 
straint against brute Federal force has been 
cut down. 

As another example, the so-called civil 
rights law, in title I, usurps more power for 
the Federal Government over State election 
requirements and confers new power on the 
Federal Attorney General and the Federal 
courts, neither of whom is answerable to 
the electorate. 

At the same time the Federal Supreme 
Court is assuming power to gerrymander 
districts within States from which people 
of the respective States choose those whom 
they wish to represent their local interests 
in their own State legislatures. 

Nothing is further from constitutional 
Federal jurisdiction than meddling with dis- 
tricts from which State legislators are elected. 
Gerrymander by Federal judiciary is new 
and dangerous in our system. It could be 
used to destroy the fundamental safeguards 
of our dual governments. 

If the Federal courts can devise a law-of- 
the-land scheme to reduce representation in 
one area today, they can arbitrarily change 
the law-of-the-land scheme tomorrow. We 
have been through this with the separate but 
equal education law of the land. 

I quoted earlier from Justice Harlan’s dis- 
sent on June 15. He was dissenting from the 
Supreme Court decisions in the State redis- 
tricting cases, involving Virginia, and a ma- 
jority of the other States in the Union. 
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I quote again from Justice Harlan's dissent 

from those decisions by the Court. He said: 

“Judicial entry into this realm is pro- 

foundly ill advised and constitutionally im- 
ble . 

“Only one who has an overbearing im- 
patience with the Federal system and its 
political processes will believe the cost is not 
too high * + +. 

The Constitution is an instrument of gov- 
ernment fundamental to which is the premise 
that in a diffusion of governmental authority 
lies the greatest that this Nation 
will realize liberty for all its citizens.” 

Do you know who handed down the deci- 
sions to which Justice Harlan was dissent- 
ing? It was Chief Justice Warren. The 1964 
decision by Warren, the Chief Justice, held 
that each member of each house of each 
State legislature should represent the same 
number of people. 

But do you know what Warren said as Gov- 
ernor of California? I quote from a 1948 
speech by Governor Warren. He said: 

“I have never been in favor of restricting 
the representation in the State senate to 
a strictly population basis * * * the Founding 
Fathers of our country gave balanced rep- 
resentation to the States of the Union— 
equal representation in one House (the Sen- 
ate) and proportionate representation based 
on population in the other (the House of 
Representatives) .” 

Returning to provisions of the so-called 
civil rights law; title VII subjects the hiring, 
firing, pay and promotion of those employed 
by larger businesses and agriculture enter- 
prises to Federal agency approval, harass- 
ment, and punishment. 

As a recent reminder of how the whiplash 
of Federal power may be applied to a vital 
segment of the Nation’s industry—and our 
competitive enterprise system—I cite the ex- 
perience which shocked the country in the 
spring of 1962. 

Then we witnessed the ruthless applica- 
tion of authority by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Federal grand jury, and the 
threat to withhold Federal contracts from 
some of the most competent suppliers who 
were reluctant to conform to Federal edict. 

And this Federal crackdown was ordered 
by the executive branch without benefit of 
act of Congress, or any so-called law of the 
land, decreed by some Federal court. It was 
naked force. 

Under this title VII of the so-called civil 
rights bill, great fanfare was given the Sen- 
ate proposal that imposition of Federal force 
be withheld temporarily if Federal require- 
ments could be exacted under State law. 
Some 30 States have FEPC laws. 

Virginia does not have an FEPC law. But 
those seeking comfort in this alleged conces- 
sion should remind themselves of the Federal 
Supreme Court's low regard for State law. 
For example: 

In the Nelson case the Federal Supreme 
Court threw out a State court decision and 
at the same time preempted the sedition laws 
of the 42 States because there was a Federal 
law in the area. 

Whereas title VII of the so-called civil 
rights law deals with larger businesses, title 
2 imposes Federal authority to forbid small 
businessmen and women to trade with whom 
they please, with the same kind of State law 
concession as given in title VII. 

My same warning applies to those seeking 
comfort in this bogus title 2 concession. And 
in addition the Federal Supreme Court for- 
bids police protection to small business 
premises against trespass of undesirables. 
Commonwealth’s attorneys know the diffi- 
culties caused by the Court’s series of deci- 
sions in trespass cases, 

Title III of the so-called civil rights law 
extends the long arm of Federal control over 
the administration of local public facilities, 
and grants special powers to the Federal 
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Attorney General and Federal courts to en- 
force it. 

This title demands equal utilization of 
State and local public facilities for protection 
of those claiming to be threatened with loss 
of equal protection of laws on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

But the Federal Supreme Court, in the 
Clarence Mallory case of 1957, denied inno- 
cent women protection against this confessed 
and convicted rapist, who, after he was freed 
by the Federal Court, repeated the crime. 

The State chief justices in their Pasadena 
meeting found that the Federal Supreme 
Court: “does not seem to have given any 
consideration to the risks to society which 
might result from the release of a prisoner 
of this type.” 

The concern of the State Chief Justices 
was validated by the horrible crime Mallory 
committed shortly thereafter. 

Commonwealth's attorneys know that the 
Federal Supreme Court decision became the 
basis for a rule which has impaired the effi- 
ciency of one of the most vital of local facil- 
ities—the Nation' police departments, and 
the local facilities for detection and prose- 
cution of crime. 

Commonwealth's attorneys also know the 
difficulty caused by other Federal Supreme 
Court decisions. outlawing evidence legally 
obtained under State law and making it 
easier for Federal judges to review convictions 
in State courts by issuing writs of habeas 
corpus, 

Every lawyer here is familiar with the Ko- 
nigsburg case in which the Federal Supreme 
Court invaded the right of States to establish 
and administer standards for admission of 
persons to the bar. 

This could go on and on. But I shall con- 
clude by citing one more illustration in the 
so-called civil rights law of power that has 
been usurped by the Federal Government, 
and the method by which power has been 
grabbed. 

Title IV of the law usurps more power for 
Federal agents—including the Federal Attor- 
ney General and Federal judges—to dictate 
local public school administration, and assert 
their authority over parental judgment and 
the lives of pupils. 

Meanwhile the Federal Supreme Court has 
assumed the power to outlaw prayer in pub- 
lic schools by children who wish to pray, 
and have their parents permission to do so. 
Foreclosure of this privilege is another Fed- 
eral Court law of the land. 

George Washington—whom we revere as 
Father of our Country—warned us that— 
“Usurpation of power is the customary 
weapon by which free nations are destroyed.” 

And he went a step further and added 
that our Government, will become despotic 
only when the people have become so cor- 
rupted as to need despotic government, being 
incapable of any other.” 

You are the elected officials of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia to uphold the State's 
law. And I am one of these elected in Vir- 
ginia to participate in enactment of con- 
structive and valid Federal law. 

You and I are going to do all in our power 
to respect law and order. We are going to 
do all we can to avoid violence for any rea- 
son, 

Speaking for myself, I am shocked by the 
unrelenting usurpation of power on the part 
of all branches of the Federal Government. 
I think you are, too. 

Speaking for myself, I find this activity by 
the Federal Government is making it in- 
creasingly difficult to preserve respect for 
law and its proper enforcement for the 
safety of our people against violence. I 
suspect you do, too. 

Speaking for myself, I intend to speak as 
loudly as I can against excessive concentra- 
tion of power in Washington, and do all I 
can to restrain it. I hope you will join me. 
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SENATE 


THURSDAY, JuLy 30, 1964 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father God, who hast cast our lot 
in pleasant places, by Thy grace Thou 
hast led us from perilous beginnings to 
this decisive day of testing and destiny, 
facing with compassion a world in com- 
motion where multitudes are groping 
with darkened minds or are bound in 
the fetters of tyranny. May our free 
land, united in spirit, with a passion to 
serve all mankind, find the pathway 
leading onward to the plains of uni- 
versal peace. 

And now, as the flag dips once more 
in sorrow for a loss, and in honor of a 
life, it speaks to all who behold its flutter- 
ing folds of a devoted and able Member 
of this body. We look up to Thee in 
gratitude for the long service of CLAIR 
Enc ie to his State and to the Nation. 

Out of great tribulation, he has gone 
from the close fellowship of this Cham- 
ber of governance, where, by his personal 
qualities, he won the respect and affec- 
tion of his colleagues. 

Now he has left us with the memory 
of a brave fight across poignant months, 
when, in spite of grievous bodily afflic- 
tion, he proved that his mind and his 
heart were still dwelling on the vital 
matters which centered here. 

In this devastating loss, as the sun 
has gone down while it was still day, 
vouchsafe unto his loved ones—espe- 
cially to the companion who has watched 
so faithfully by his side—the consola- 
tions of Thy sustaining grace. And 
above all, give us and them the radiant 
assurance that what we call death is but 
the portal to an ampler room in the 
Father’s many-mansioned house. 

We ask it in the name of the One who 
is the resurrection and the life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 29, 1964, was dispensed with. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO REPORT, FOR THE SECRE- 
TARY TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
FROM THE HOUSE, AND FOR THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OR 
THE ACTING PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS OR JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
DURING ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

send to the desk a proposed unanimous- 

consent order, and ask that it be read. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That committees be authorized 
to submit reports during the adjournment 
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following today; that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to receive messages from the House; 
and the President pro tempore or Acting 
President pro tempore be authorized to sign 
enrolled bills or joint resolutions duly passed 
by both Houses. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? The 
chan hears none, and the order is en- 
tered. 


DEATH OF SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the Senate that 
our beloved friend and late colleague 
from California, CLAIR ENGLE, passed 
away early this morning. 

CLAIR ENGLE was a man of high cour- 
age and unique ability. Forceful, color- 
ful, articulate, and persuasive, he served 
the people of California and the Nation 
during almost all of his adult lifetime. 

Senators will recall the supreme meas- 
ure of devotion with which, in his clos- 
ing days, he came into this Chamber 
to vote in favor of legislation on behalf 
of his fellow men. 

Almost every area of my State bears 
witness to the successful handiwork of 
his legislative labors, for many of the 
gigantic public projects—water, power, 
harbor improvements, highways, and 
education—are directly traceable to his 
leadership and to his labors. 

A devoted patriot, he worked assidu- 
ously to make this country strong, that 
it might remain free. 

The Senate had a sweet fondness and 
a real respect for him, which refiected 
the continuing esteem in which he was 
held by all who knew him, and by the 
people of my State. 

My wife and I deeply mourn the pass- 
ing of a friend. 

All Senators, like the people of his na- 
tive State of California, share a burden 
of grief now resolutely borne by his gal- 
lant widow, to whom we send our heart- 
felt condolences. 

I understand that, in accordance with 
custom, a day will be set aside by the 
majority leader on which Senators may 
be permitted to pay their respects to 
our late dear friend and colleague. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to state on behalf of the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and myself 
that a day will be set aside, some time 
in the future, on which Senators can ex- 
press their feelings of veneration and 
affection for our late departed colleague. 

Eyen though it was not entirely unex- 
pected, the news which reached us this 
morning of the passing of our late be- 
loved colleague came as a shock, as it al- 
ways does when one of our own departs 
from us. 

CLAIR ENGLE and I came to the House of 
Representatives together in the 78th 
Congress—22 years ago. I knew him in- 
timately and well. I watched him as he 
first represented his district in northern 
California—one of the largest in the 
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United States—and later when he came 
to this body as a Senator from the State 
of California, along with his distin- 
guished colleague, the deputy assistant 
minority leader [Mr. KucHeEL]. 

CLAIR ENGLE was a man of courage, 
perseverance, determination, and pa- 
triotism. I believe that he showed all 
these traits this year when, under dan- 
gerous, delicate, and difficult circum- 
stances, he entered the Chamber to cast 
his vote on legislation which will affect 
all of us for many decades in the future. 

He served his State with distinction. 
He served his Nation with courage. He 
was respected, admired, and loved by the 
Members of this body, whether Repub- 
lican or Democrat, because of the devo- 
tion and dedication to duty which he 
displayed at all times. 

On behalf of Mrs. Mansfield and my- 
self, I wish to extend to his devoted wife, 
Lucretia, our deepest sympathy and our 
condolences in this, her hour of sorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, who 
shall say when it was first observed that 
life is an inexplicable and unpredictable 
thing? But, regardless of when it was 
said long ago, and by whomsoever it 
might have been said, that observation 
is just as true today as when it was first 
uttered. 

Iremember CLAIR ENGLE when he came 
to the 78th Congress. His personality 
quickly impressed itself upon the Mem- 
bers. Public service for him was a gal- 
lant adventure. He had boundless en- 
ergy, and above all else, he had an amaz- 
ing fidelity to his constituency, to his 
State, and particularly to the Western 
area of the country. He served for a 
long time in the House before he came 
to the Senate. So my experience with 
CLAIR ENGLE goes over a long period of 
time. Long shall Iremember him. And 
long shall I recall the pleasure of the fel- 
lowship that I had with him in nearly 
two decades of public service. 

Truly he made his mark on the history 
of the Republic. I am sure that a great 
host will mourn his passing. It is ex- 
tremely sad that one at age 53, with so 
much experience, with so much back- 
ground, and with so much ambition to 
drive him should have to be removed 
untimely from this sphere. He has, 
however, left his mark. And not the 
least of the mark is that which he has 
implanted in the hearts of those who 
served with him, and which will there 
long be enshrined. 

Mrs. Dirksen and I join with others 
in extending our sincere sympathy to 
the widow. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the minority leader [Mr. Dirk- 
SEN], and myself, I send to the desk a 
resolution and request its immediate 
consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 344) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Honorable Cram 
ENGLE, late a Senator from the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Resolved, That a committee of Senators be 
appointed by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit an engrossed copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn until 10 o'clock a.m. 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 10 AM. 


Accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 14 min- 
utes a.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Friday, July 31, 1964, at 10 
a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JuLy 30, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Thessalonians 3: 12: And the Lord 
make you to increase and abound in love 
one toward another, and toward all men. 

Our Heavenly Father, gratefully and 
humbly, we are turning unto Thee in the 
sacred attitude of prayer, mindful of 
Thy blessings in all our yesterdays and 
encouraged by Thy gracious promises of 
help for each new day. 

Grant that we may have a clear vision 
and understanding of our many difficult 
problems and be constrained to see them 
in their right perspective and always 
face them courageously. 

Inspire us to cultivate and covet the 
spirit of unity and concord for without 
these our beloved country cannot main- 
tain its liberty and continue to have a 
place of influence and power in wisely 
shaping the life and destiny of mankind. 

May all our citizens earnestly seek to 
add splendor and nobility to our Repub- 
lic by embracing those spiritual virtues 
which were the secret of the strength 
and greatness of the Founding Fathers. 

Hear us in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution 
as follows: 

S. Res. 344 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Honorable CLAIR 
ENGLE, late a Senator from the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Resolved, That a committee of Senators 
be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit an engrossed copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
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Senate do now adjourn until 10 o’clock a.m. 
tomorrow. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
bills and a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 7419. An act to authorize the con- 
clusion of agreements with Mexico for joint 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
emergency flood control works on the lower 
Colorado River, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 13 of the 1944 Water Treaty 
With Mexico, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9689. An act declaring a portion of 
Bayou Black and Bayou Terrebonne, La., 
nonnavigable waterways of the United States; 

H.R. 11622. An act to permit the vessel 
U.S. S. Alabama to pass through the Panama 
Canal without payment of tolls; 

H.R. 11754. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. Con. Res. 45. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Corporation should cooperate with other 
governmental authorities in the United 
States and with Canadian authorities to re- 
duce oil pollution, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 7301. An act to amend section 341 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 10939. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG 
of North Dakota, and Mrs. SMITH to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2470. An act to authorize the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to extend aid on ac- 
count of defects in properties purchased 
with financing assistance under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code; and 

S. 2905. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner General for U.S, par- 
ticipation in the Canadian Universal and In- 
ternational Exhibition, and for other pur- 
poses. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works may have until 
midnight Friday, July 31, to file a re- 
port on H.R. 11946. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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WHEAT SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, not one grain of wheat has been 
shipped to Russia or any Communist bloc 
country under the controversial legisla- 
tion of 1963 allowing the Export-Import 
Bank to extend credit for the sale of 
wheat to Russia. 

The Department of Commerce has in- 
formed me that no credit has been ex- 
tended under this law for the shipment 
of wheat and no such license is contem- 
plated. 

The legislation, passed in the closing 
hours of the first session of the 88th Con- 
gress, only gave President Johnson the 
same power that President Eisenhower 
had in selling nonstrategic goods to Com- 
munist bloc countries but some people 
have tried to make quite an issue of this. 

As a matter of fact, the new law some- 
what restricted President Johnson in al- 
lowing him to use the credit of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank compared to the pow- 
er President Eisenhower had, but in any 
event it is not being used as the agita- 
tors suggest. Some people seem desper- 
ate for issues. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 10939) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. MAHON, 
SHEPPARD, SIKES, FORD, and OSTERTAG. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations be given 
leave until midnight Friday, July 31, to 
file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CLAIR 
ENGLE 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD my written tribute on the life and 
services of our friend and colleague, the 
late U.S. Senator CLAIR ENGLE. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sadness that I learned of the 
passing early today of a good personal 
friend, a great American, and an out- 
standing legislator, CLAIR ENGLE. It was 
my great privilege to work closely with 
CLAIR from the time I came to Congress 
in 1948 until CLarr was elected to the 
Senate in 1958. We served together as 
members of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of which I now have the 
honor to be chairman. CLarr was chair- 
man of the committee during the 84th 
and 85th Congresses and I served under 
him as chairman of the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee. CLAIR was 
also chairman of the Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee in the 81st and 
82d Congresses. 

The Nation is certainly better off today 
because of the great public service ren- 
dered by CLAIR EncLe. While he has 
had a distinguished record in the Senate, 
it is his great work in the House, of 
course, that I am so familiar with. 
CLAIR ENGLE left a great imprint on 
the House of Representatives. His 
legislative skills were almost without 
equal. His able and energetic leadership 
produced outstanding committee records 
during both the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. The 365 new public laws that 
came out of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee during those 4 years that 
he served as chairman stand as a per- 
manent reminder of his ability and lead- 
ership. ’ 

“Action” is the word that most nearly 
sums up the career of CLAIR ENGLE. When 
he was in the House of Representatives 
he was referred to as “Congressman 
Fireball,” Wildcat in Washington,” and 
other such descriptive names. His energy 
seemed inexhaustible. His quick wit and 
colorful language with the vivid meta- 
phors that he used gave him one of the 
most picturesque vocabularies that I 
have ever known. 

As chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee his legislative 
programs were based upon the national 
interest and directed to the needs of all 
the people in the United States. At the 
same time, he served his district and his 
State well. During his service in the 
House alone he had some 65 laws to his 
credit. While he had a record of out- 
standing accomplishment in all fields of 
legislation it was in the field of natural 
resources that he excelled. He had great 
knowledge of our Nation’s land and water 
resources and the need for conserving 
them. He contributed more than any 
one person to the expansion of the great 
Central Valley project. He successfully 
guided the American River, the Sacra- 
mento Canals, and the Trinity River di- 
visions of that great project through the 
Congress, as well as other reclamation 
projects in California, such as the Santa 
Barbara, the Santa Maria, and Ventura 
projects. These projects will stand as 
permanent monuments to his great sery- 
ice to California. 

He was author of the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act and the Distribution 
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Systems Act, which have been so success- 
ful in supplementing the Federal recla- 
mation program. He cosponsored both 
the original Saline Water Research Act 
and the Saline Water Demonstration 
Plant Act. He directed a searching in- 
vestigation of military land excesses and 
abuses of conservation laws on military 
reservations and areas, and he was au- 
thor of the corrective legislation enacted 
in the 85th Congress, referred to as the 
Engle Act. He cosponsored the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion Act and guided it through the com- 
mittee and the House. CLAIR ENGLE 
sponsored the multiple-use mining law 
which was perfected in committee and 
passed in the 84th Congress. 

The people of my State of Colorado and 
of the other Upper Colorado River Basin 
States are particularly indebted to CLAIR 
ENGLE for the position he took in 1955 
and 1956 when we were pressing for au- 
thorization of the great Upper Colorado 
River development program. As chair- 
man of the committee he had it within 
his power to prevent or delay the ap- 
proval of the upper basin program, and 
he was under great pressure from many 
of his fellow Californians to do so. How- 
ever, in true Engle fashion his decision 
was made in the national interest and 
in the interests of reclamation develop- 
ment throughout the West. He gave his 
endorsement and support to the Colorado 
River storage project legislation. 

I think the real tragedy of CLAIR Ex- 
GLE's passing is that it came at the height 
of such a distinguished and colorful 
career. Few men have made such an 
outstanding contribution to the Nation 
is so short a period. He was elected to 
the California State Senate in 1942 and 
only 8 months later was elected to Con- 
gress from the Second District to fill the 
vacancy left by the death of Representa- 
tive Harry Engelbright. He served in 
Congress continually from that date. 
CLAIR ENGLE never lost an election and, 
during most of the time he served in the 
House of Representatives, he was nomi- 
nated by both the Democratic and the 
Republican Parties. His relentless deter- 
mination and amazing energy remained 
with him until the very end, as exempli- 
fied by his recent appearances on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I wish to express the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of Mrs. Aspinall and myself to his 
devoted wife, Lu, who was so close to his 
side at all times, and to others of his 
family. 


VIOLENCE IN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
FIELD 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Nation views with a sense of shame and 
guilt the rioting which has prevailed in 
various sections of our country. Aside 
from the senseless expressions of hate 
and distrust which these riots breed, the 
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most discouraging thing to many of us 
who have been advocates of the cause 
of civil rights is that irreparable damage 
is being done to that cause. A great 
many people in this country are con- 
cerned and disturbed because of the sta- 
tus in which our fellow citizens—the 
Negroes—find themselves. These peo- 
ple, I am convinced, want to give the 
Negro every opportunity; however, when 
a few irresponsible members of our so- 
ciety take the law into their own hands, 
when they violate the law time and time 
again, when they incite others to do the 
same, when they encourage an already 
restless mass of young people to believe 
that there is virtue in violence for the 
sake of justice then we as a people are 
forced by our own sense of justice and 
our own respect for orderly procedures 
to protest. 

I applaud the action of the various 
groups representing the Negroes in their 
statement that this type of action should 
cease. I would encourage them to go 
even further and to discourage all forms 
of civil disobedience as they seek justice 
and equality. I further urge the leaders 
of this country, whether they be political 
leaders, religious leaders, social leaders 
or labor leaders, to do all in their power 
to seek restraint and moderation by 
those who are interested in solving one 
of our great social and moral problems, 
The problem can only be solved when 
the cause of civil rights can command 
the sympathy and the respect of the 
majority of the American people. Dem- 
onstrations, riots, violence, and even 
peaceful disobedience do nothing to get 
that majority support. Instead they 
arouse distrust and resentment and 
cause even the friends of the cause of 
civil rights to shake their heads in 
dismay. 


MEAT IMPORT QUOTAS 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Johnson administration is trying to play 
“smokeroom” politics with the great 
American cattle industry in this country. 

Rumors have been prevalent over the 
past few months that the White House 
would appease certain western Members 
of the other body by accepting passage 
of a meat import quota bill in the other 
body and then pigeonhole it in the House, 
either in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee or in conference. 

Some of the administration’s boys 
found themselves in deep trouble back 
home after failing to support a meat 
quota proposal sponsored by the Repub- 
licans in the other body on March 5. 
This amendment failed by a 46-to-44 
vote. Almost too late, the Democrats 
saw the error of their ways. The word 
was then put out that to take them off 
the hook, the administration would go 
along with a new bill, provided it could 
be bottled up in the House. 
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Passage, by a 72-to-15 vote Tuesday 
last by the other body confirmed this 
story. Now the pressure is on to kill 
the proposal in the House. As a matter 
of fact, I understand that Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman was up here on the 
Hill last night conferring with the Demo- 
cratic leadership. I think the House 
ought to know what this visit was all 
about. 

The administration hopes to avoid the 
embarrassment of a veto, enabling Presi- 
dent Johnson to maintain the agreement 
giving New Zealand and Australia a big 
share of American beef markets, a big 
share of our beef imports. 

It seems logical to me that if the Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly voted for the limita- 
tion of foreign meat imports, by a 57- 
vote margin, then certainly the proposal 
should come before the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a vote. 

I, for one, will look with great interest 
to see what is going to happen in the 
next few days. 


IMPORT QUOTAS ON BEEF 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time because what the 
gentleman has just said is news to me. 
I want to advise the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Gurney] that his statement 
about Mr. Freeman's conferring with the 
Democratic leadership is news to me. I 
did not know anything about such a 
meeting. 


THE LATE SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, it 
is with a heavy heart that I notify you 
of the death of your friend and mine, 
Senator CLAIR ENGLE, who passed away 
this morning at 3:10 in his home on New 
Jersey Avenue. 

Mr. Speaker, CLAIR was a very dear 
friend of mine. I succeeded him in the 
congressional district which he repre- 
sented at the time of his election to the 
U.S. Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, CLAIR ENGLE was an un- 
tiring worker for our district, the State 
of California and the Nation. 

I know of no other person in our dis- 
trict of whom the people thought more 
and held in higher esteem. 

Mr. Speaker, CLAI was elected by the 
votes of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. He enjoyed a very distinguished 
career in this House. He had just com- 
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pleted 6 years of service in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Speaker, CLAIR ENGLE will be 
missed by all of us in California and I 
am sure by many of us here in the House 
of Representatives who were his very 
good friends as a result of his 16 years 
of service in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Engle and their 
daughter Yvonne in this great loss. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 194] 


Alger Harsha Passman 
Ashmore Healey Pepper 
Avery Hébert Pilcher 
Baring Hull Powell 
Barrett Johnson, Pa Rains 

Jones, Mo Ryan, Mich 
Bennett, Mich, Kee Sheppard 
Bolling Kilburn Slack 
Brock Kirwan Toll 
Buckley Lankford Tupper 
Davis, Tenn Lesinski Van Pelt 
Dawson Lloyd Vinson 
Diggs McIntire Wallhauser 
Duncan MacGregor Willis 
Evins Miller, N.Y. Winstead 
Harris Norblad 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 387 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


RELATING TO H.R. 11049 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 803 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H.R. 
11049) to adjust the rates of basic compen- 
sation of certain officers and employees in 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, with the Senate amendment thereto, 
be, and the same hereby is taken from the 
Speaker’s table, to the end that the Senate 
amendment be, and the same is hereby dis- 
agreed to, and that the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses be, and the same is hereby 
agreed to. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 803 
simply provides for H.R. 11049 to go to 
conference. The situation regarding the 
pay bill dealing with the executve, legis- 
lative, judicial, civil service, and postal 
employees was objected to at the time 
that a request was made to disagree to 
the Senate amendment and to ask for 
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a confernce. As a result, it was referred 
to the Committee on Rules, and we here 
today present a resolution as the Clerk 
has read. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
can expeditiously act upon this resolu- 
tion to permit the conferees on the part 
of the House to sit down with the con- 
ferees on the part of the other body to 
discuss the differences that exist be- 
tween the pay raise bills within the two 
Houses and then report back, at which 
time of course, the House will have an 
opportunity either to accept or to re- 
ject the action of the conferees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought that accord- 
ing to some of the newspapers the mem- 
bers of the Democrat delegation from 
California were going to be opposed to 
this bill unless the Senate increased the 
salary of Members of Congress by 
$10,000. The Senate left the increase 
at $7,500. I fully anticipated that there 
would be strong objection to this bill 
from the Democrat Members of the 
House in view of the publicity I read 
in the newspapers. 

The gentleman says he wants to han- 
dle this matter expeditiously. Appar- 
ently there is not going to be any op- 
position from the California Democrats. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, of course I 
am not here delegated to speak for the 
California delegation or for any part of 
the California delegation. But I will say 
this, speaking for the Member now on 
the floor, that at the time the original 
pay raise bill came out I was a strong 
supporter of the increases provided in 
the first bill. I happened to handle the 
rule at the time that bill was before 
the House. I supported it very vigorous- 
ly at that time. The bill, as my good 
friend from Iowa knows, was defeated 
in spite of the fact that I voted for it. 

We have back here again another bill 
of somewhat different nature with lesser 
increases in some instances and more 
increases in others. But, having studied 
the art of compromise as I know my 
friend from Iowa sometimes finds him- 
self confronted with, I think now is the 
time to permit our conferees from the 
two bodies to sit down and see what we 
can work out. Then our positions, mine 
as well as the positions of other Mem- 
bers of the House, will be expressed at 
the time the conference report is brought 
back to the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will my 
friend from California yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Iowa seldom if ever gets compromised 
to the point of not objecting to a bill 
that he feels constrained to object to. 

Mr. SISK. I agree with the gentleman. 
I think the gentleman properly made an 
objection to this bill going to conference, 
giving us an opportunity here at least to 
talk about it and to discuss with our con- 
ferees what their attitude might be. I, 
for one, have no criticism at all of the 
objection which the gentleman made, 
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rightfully, in line with the parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
resolution and reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution simply 
provides that upon its adoption, there 
shall be taken from the Speaker’s table 
the bill H.R. 11049, the so-called pay in- 
crease bill, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and send the bill to conference. 
There will be only one vote, and that is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

H.R. 11049 itself was a controversial 
measure. It was approved by this House. 
A similar bill was defeated in March, as I 
recall. This bill was approved by the 
House, was sent to the other body, and 
amended over there. There are consid- 
erable differences between the House bill 
and the measure as it was amended by 
the Senate. 

As the bill cleared the House it, in 
my opinion, gave a little too much of a 
break, too much consideration, to those 
Government employees, officials, or ap- 
pointees in the higher brackets of in- 
come, and did not give sufficient consid- 
eration to those Government workers, 
postal workers, and classified employees 
of the Federal Government, in the lower 
brackets of income. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand the 
amendments adopted in the other body, 
certain increases are now included in the 
bill as it came here for consideration of 
the Senate amendments so as to give, 
or it does give, greater consideration and 
greater pay increases, or a higher per- 
centage of pay increases—to the lower- 
paid employees and workers in the Fed- 
eral Government, and not quite so much 
of the so-called gravy to some of the 
higher paid officials of our Government, 
including, by the way, certain Federal 
Court officials who seemingly are more 
engaged these days in legislative work 
than in judicial work. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope when this bill goes 
to conference careful attention will be 
given to these differences and that when 
the bill comes back to the House from 
the conference committee, it will con- 
tain some of the amendments adopted in 
the other body just a little more fair 
to the lower income groups among our 
Federal employees than provided in the 
original House bill, and not quite so lib- 
eral an arrangement as the House bill 
provisions for increasing the pay of some 
of the higher paid appointees and offi- 
cials of the Federal Government who now 
seem to be doing pretty well here in 
Washington, none ef whom are seem- 
ingly anxious to leave their present posi- 
tions because of any feeling their com- 
pensation is entirely too low. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel this resolution 
should be adopted so this matter can 
follow the usual procedure, or legislative 
course of going to conference, being con- 
sidered by the conference committee, 
and brought back to the House in the 
form of a conference committee report. 
The House itself can then pass upon any 
of the amendments, or any of the 
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changes, that may be made in the bill 
by the conference committee itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take just a 
moment to point out that I understand 
both the House and the Senate bills con- 
tain an increase for Members of Con- 
gress of, not $10,000, as had been re- 
quested by some groups here in the 
House, but of $7,500 per annum. In 
view of the fact this provision is not in 
dispute—that item in the bill will not 
be subject to consideration by the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 1 additional minute in 
order to yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. May I 
compliment the gentleman on his good 
statement. 

I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House, to those of us who 
are conservative Members of the House, 
that this bill calls for a cost-of-living 
increase and adjustment of pay rates on 
a fair and equitable basis. 

This bill should be sent to conference 
to work out the small differences between 
the Senate and the House versions of the 
legislation. 

This pay raise legislation will make for 
good, efficient, and economical Govern- 
ment service voluntarily given by em- 
ployees who feel that we in Congress are 
interested in their welfare and that of 
their families. 

Therefore, I would suggest to my friend 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
that in order to be conservative we should 
all be constrained to vote for this rule 
and send the bill to conference. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to remind the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. For rox] and the 
other Members of the House that even at 
the best, as I understand this bill, it will 
cost about $550 million yearly. That will 
be the cost tag placed upon the measure, 
and the price which will have to be paid 
by the taxpayers of the United States 
once this bill becomes law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 
has a great deal more faith I think than 
anyone else in the House of Representa- 
tives as to the results of the conference 
on this bill. It is an event when a con- 
ference of the House and Senate cuts 
spending on almost any bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution ought to 
be defeated. I am opposed to this pay 
increase bill, and if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is opposed he will vote 
against the resolution as will everyone 
else who is opposed to a pay increase. 
Why send it to conference? Let it be 
defeated here and now. 

However, I labor under no illusion as 
to what will likely happen here today 
because the rubberstamp is in operation, 
and it has been since the House back in 
March, by a 38-vote margin, defeated a 
pay increase bill in a direct confronta- 
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tion on the issue. Then the legislation 
was resurrected and, as the gentleman 
from Ohio has well said, and despite 
minor amendments on the part of the 
other body, this bill authorizes the 
spending of more than a half-billion a 
year on salary increases. Members of 
the House are going to participate in a 
3344-percent increase, no matter how 
thick or how thin you try to slice it, if 
you vote for this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman mentioned 
that Members of the House will be vot- 
ing at least a 3344-percent increase. I 
want to say it is my understanding if 
this bill passes in either form we will be 
voting to pay Members of Congress, of 
the 89th Congress, who are here next 
January. The new rate of pay, I believe, 
will be something like $30,000 after Jan- 
uary 1. I do not know how many of us 
will be in the Congress next year, but I 
think it is well to bring that out. The 
original bill and the present bill pro- 
vide for the Members of the 89th Con- 
gress, the Members who serve in that 
Congress. 

Mr, GROSS. Iam sure it will be good 
news to the Republican opponent of the 
gentleman from California to know that 
he does not expect to come back in Jan- 
uary. 


Mr. SISK. I might say it apparent- 
ly is true that my Republican opponent 
in California is an avid reader of the 
Recorp, but I did not infer I was not 
desirous personally to be back. We will 
have that little discussion out there, 
however, in the next few months. 

Mr. GROSS. There will be a good 
deal of discussion on this and related 
aspects in the gentleman’s district, and 
in my own district. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I warn that 
approval of this irresponsible pay legis- 
lation will stimulate another wage and 
price spiral across the country and feed 
the flames of inflation. 

In this connection I call attention to 
a statement made by President Johnson 
at Atlantic City last March at which 
time he said: 

We must not choke off our needed and 
speedy economic expansion by a revival of 
the price-wage spiraling. Avoiding that 
spiral is the responsibility of business, and 
it is also the responsibility of labor, 


Since Lyndon Johnson is applying 
heavy pressure in support of this salary 
grab, I assume that any statement he 
may make at the Democrat National 
Convention in Atlantic City in August 
will be just as meaningless as the one 
I just read and which emanated from the 
same place, Atlantic City, last March. 

It is impossible for me to comprehend 
how a President of the United States can 
call on business and industry to hold the 
wage-price line and at the same time 
beat Members of Congress over the back 
to support a pay increase bill that will 
cost well above a half billion dollars a 
year. And it is impossible for me to com- 
prehend how Members of Congress can 
yield to this pressure and boost their 
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own salaries 33 percent when they know 
that the money to pay their increases 
and others will have to be borrowed, 
thus adding to the already staggering 
debt and deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, I again call attention to 
the fact that the Federal employees re- 
tirement fund is $34 billion in the red, 
and that this bill, increasing salaries, 
will only compound that deficit. 

Incidentally, I understand that con- 
ferees on this bill have already met even 
though they have not been so designated 
by the Speaker. So perhaps this is an 
exercise in futility here today. Perhaps 
the time devoted to this bill now and 
the time devoted to an official conference 
would have been better spent on the 
so-called poverty legislation that is to 
follow. 

This is quite a demonstration you are 
giving the people of this Nation today, 
promoting a salary-increase bill, and 
then coming to the floor, probably next 
week or at a very early date, with a war- 
on-poverty bill. I wonder what the pub- 
lic is going to think about a Congress 
that votes itself handsome pay increases 
and the same for Federal judges and 
Justices of the Supreme Court who pay 
nothing into the retirement fund and 
have lifetime jobs. Incidentally, where 
is the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
today who is scheduled to get an $8,000- 
a-year pay increase? He is off enjoying 
a vacation in Europe while the report 
on the assassination of the late President 
Kennedy, which was supposed to have 
been made on June 1, we are now told 
may be made by the middle of Septem- 
ber. Iam sure everyone is anxious to give 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who is the chairman of an investigating 
committee, an $8,000-a-year increase 
so that he can enjoy a vacation when 
he is supposed to be here doing his work. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday a billion and a half dollars. To- 
day a half billion dollars. Next week an- 
other billion dollars—this time to end 
poverty. 

And so we go merrily and irresponsibly 
on our way to more permanently incurred 
obligations, to more deficit financing, to 
still higher national debt, to more inter- 
est charges on that debt, and to more 
borrowing to pay for the pyramiding cost 
of borrowing. 

This is not the occasion to discuss the 
details of the Federal pay bill. 

Suffice to say at this point that in ad- 
vancing this bill one step toward final 
enactment we are repeating today the 
offense we committed yesterday. 

Yesterday with respect to the social 
security amendments we undertook to 
offset the consequences of inflation by 
involving the social security program 
more deeply in the processes of inflation. 

Today it is proposed we do the same 
thing with respect to the compensation of 
Federal employees, and we compound the 
offense by including unconscionable sal- 
ary increases for Members of Congress 
and the Federal judiciary and for top 
Officials of the executive branch. 
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On the pretext of undertaking to off- 
set the effects of inflation in the area of 
Federal compensation, we are proposing 
to involve the Federal salary and wage 
system even more deeply in the processes 
of inflation. 

I urge the defeat of this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject before us is a simple matter of 
whether or not we are going to allow 
the majority of the House and Senate to 
work its will on this bill. The House 
passed this bill 243 to 157; that is 61 
percent to 39 percent. The Senate 
passed the bill by 58 to 21, which is 73 
to 27 percent. 

We have been fooling around with this 
bill since it was first suggested in May 
of 1963. We ran into one obstruction 
after another, not the least of which was 
objection to even going to conference. 

All that they have succeeded in doing 
by this tactic is to waste time. The mer- 
its of the bill are not under consideration 
and cannot be in the time that is avail- 
able to us. 

I want to note in contrast that the 
military pay raise bill was introduced in 
the other body and passed by the com- 
mittee and passed by the other body and 
has been reported out by the committee 
here in less than 1 month. It is the sec- 
ond military pay raise in recent years. 
We will probably be voting on it soon. 

But the simple resolution before this 
body today is, I repeat, whether or not 
a majority of the House and of the 
Senate are to be allowed to be repre- 
sented in a conference committee meet- 
ing to work out the differences in a bill 
which has been agreed on and which has 
been budgeted for. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this resolution and urge that we get on 
with our business. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, made 
some remarks regarding the position of 
the California delegation and of the par- 
ticular Member here discussing the mat- 
ter, and particularly with reference to 
who would receive these increases. As 
I understand, the gentleman from Iowa 
seeks reelection to the next Congress, as 
I am seeking reelection, and I am just a 
bit curious, assuming that this legislation 
passes, as to whether the gentleman pro- 
poses to accept his salary increase next 
year assuming that he is a Member of 
the 89th Congress. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
for his answer. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of what the gen- 
tleman said a little while ago, and the 
fact that he apparently will have a cam- 
paign in his district, I was giving some 
slight consideration to turning over my 
share of the increase to his campaign. I 
doubt that I will do it, but I was giving 
it consideration. I think the gentleman 
is going to need help. 

Mr. SISK. Let me say to my good 
friend that I appreciate the generosity of 
that gesture and I hope he goes through 
with it. I am more than happy to re- 
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ceive any campaign funds that are given 
in good ethics because I think we can do 
a good job out in California. I under- 
stand that recently my potential op- 
ponent out there inherited some help 
which I do not think he is too happy 
about, but anyway he is going to be on 
the ticket and running with the gentle- 
man’s candidate for President. I think 
we will have an interesting campaign this 
fall. Of course, if the gentleman can 
make a contribution to my campaign, it 
is more than welcome. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am sure that after the 
Democrat convention there will be a lot 
of changing of minds on your side of the 
aisle about some of the spending that is 
going on because I am sure the Presi- 
dent is going to go over to Atlantic City 
and repeat what he said last March. I 
did not believe he meant it at that time, 
but he may mean it sometime—I do not 
know. I have a hard time keeping up 
with him on what he means. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman from 
Iowa will permit me to say so, you know 
I served for some 6 years as a Member 
of the Congress under the gentleman’s 
President, President Eisenhower. I think 
President Eisenhower's position was not 
very clear and sometimes I did not know 
quite what his position was on certain 
issues. I did the best I could to follow 
him. I think my good friend will agree 
with me that it was not an easy time, so 
I think in the final analysis this thing 
will all work out and we will wait and 
see what happens in Atlantic City. 

Mr. GROSS. You are going to have a 
plank in your platform against inflation 
and spiraling of wages; are you not? 

Mr. SISK. Oh, I am sure about that. 

But the gentleman failed to answer my 
question, assuming that we are both back 
here as Members of the 89th Congress, 
whether he will accept his salary in- 
crease. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman let 
me cogitate on that for a little while, 
at least until we see what happens? 

Mr. SISK. We hope to be together to 
discuss this in early January. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution and move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 246, nays 131, not voting 54, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 195] 
YEAS—246 
Addabbo Andrews, Aspinall 
Albert N. Dak. Auchincloss 
Anderson Ashley Barrett 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burton, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 


Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cohelan 


Derounian 
Diggs 
Dingell 


Donohue 
Downing 
Dulski 


Belcher 


Healey 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Keith 

Kelly 

Kilgore 

King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kunkel 


Long, Md. 


Madden 


Nix 

O'Brien, N.Y. 

O'Hara, Ill. 
Mi 


O'Hara, 
O'Konski 
NAYS—131 
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Olsen, Mont. 
O'Neill 


Pepper 


Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Robison 


St Germain 
St. Onge 
Schwengel 


Thompson, N.J. 


Tollefson 


Jensen Poage Short 
Johansen Poff Shriver 
Jonas Quie Siler 
Jones, Ala Quillen Skubitz 
Kyl Randall Smith, Va. 
Langen Reid, Ill. Snyder 
Latta Reifel Springer 
Lennon Rhodes, Ariz. Stinson 
McClory Rich Stubblefield 
MacGregor Roberts, Ala. Taft 
Marsh Roberts, Tex. Thomson, Wis. 
Martin, Calif. Rogers, Fla. Tuck 
Martin, Nebr, Rogers, Tex. Utt 
May Roudebush Weaver 
Meader Rumsfeld Whalley 

ills St. George Wharton 
Minshall Saylor Whitten 
Mosher Schadeberg Williams 
Natcher Schenck Wilson, Bob 
Nelsen Schneebeli Wilson, Ind. 
Perkins Schweiker Winstead 
Pickle Secrest Younger 
Pillion Selden 

NOT VOTING—54 
Alger Fulton, Tenn. Miller, N.Y 
Arends Halleck Norblad 
Ashmore Harris Olson, Minn. 
Avery Hébert an 
Holifield Pilcher 

Bass 1 Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Jennings Rivers, S. C 
Bolling Jones, Mo. Ryan, Mich 
Brademas Kee Slack 
Bromwell Keogh Staebler 
Bruce Kilburn Teague, Tex 
Buckley Knox Thompson, La 
Davis, Tenn. Lan Toll 
Dawson Lankford Tupper 
Duncan Leggett Van Pelt 
Evins Lesinski Vinson 
Forrester Lloyd Wallhauser 
Frelinghuysen Mcintire Willis 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Wallhauser. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr, Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Mc- 
Intire. 

Mr. Willis with Mr, Knox. 

Mr, Harris with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Duncan with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Bass with Mr. Kilburn, 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Holifield with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Staebler. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Pilcher. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MURRAY, 
MORRISON, and CORBETT. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union to consider the bill 
(H.R. 9070) to establish a National Wil- 
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derness Preservation System for the 
permanent good of the whole people, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Members speaking in gen- 
eral debate may have the privilege of 
including charts, tables, and other perti- 
nent matter with their statements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 9070, with Mr. Gary 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 14 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a deep sense 
of satisfaction and with great pleasure 
that I advise the House that H.R. 9070, 
the wilderness bill as amended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, is a compromise measure that I feel 
can be supported by everyone. 

In bringing the bill to the floor today 
I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the cooperation of those who have made 
it possible for this compromise to have 
been reached. I want the record to be 
clear that the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations cooperated very closely 
with the chairman of your Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs now 
speaking. 

President Kennedy was personally in- 
terested in the success of the movement 
for a compromise wilderness bill, which 
was assured just a few days before the 
tragedy of November 22, 1963. 

So many others contributed to the 
development of the compromise that I 
could not possibly name and thank them 
all. I would be remiss, however, if I 
did not mention the cooperative spirit 
of the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Saytor], long one of the leading 
advocates of wilderness preservation; the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
BARING] who, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, conducted 
the hearings on this legislation; and 
finally, those private citizens represent- 
ing organizations interested in the use 
of national forests and other federally 
own lands, ranging from those who 
desire preservation of large areas in their 
natural state through those who seek 
recreation in these areas and to those 
whose livelihood depends on the availa- 
bility of these public land areas. 

There is no statutory authority at the 
present time to set aside and retain areas 
of federally owned lands in their natural 
state. However, since 1924 the Chief of 
the Forest Service and the Secretary of 
Agriculture have in one way or another 
set aside areas within the national forests 
for wilderness preservation. For the past 
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several years we have had a national dis- 
cussion concerning the need for Congress 
to set forth legislative guidelines to gov- 
ern wilderness preservation and also to 
assure a proper balance in the designa- 
tion of such areas; that is, control the 
amount of land set aside for this limited 
use by making sure on one hand that not 
too much is so earmarked while making 
sure on the other hand that some future 
administrator did not arbitrarily do away 
with all of these areas. 

The interest that Members have in 
wilderness preservation is demonstrated 
by the fact that we had before our com- 
mittee in this Congress 23 bills intro- 
duced by 16 Members of the House on 
this subject. 

The majority of those to whom I have 
talked, the majority of those who ap- 
peared at hearings before our committee, 
and the majority of the members of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs have felt, and continue to feel, 
that preservation of areas for their wil- 
derness values is a legitimate and worth- 
while objective in the management of 
public leands and the majority are like- 
wise of the opinion that these designa- 
tions should have congressional sanction 
and statutory protection. Many of us 
have felt—and I feel rather strongly— 
that Congress does not fulfill its respon- 
sibility under the Constitution to make 
rules and regulations respecting the 
property of the United States unless the 
Congress establishes the procedures un- 
der which wilderness areas are to be pre- 
served. 

The dialog that has continued through 
the past several years has, accordingly, 
been directed primarily at the terms and 
conditions rather than the underlying 
principle. In H.R. 9070, as amended, we 
bring you a bill in which, with one excep- 
tion, controversy has been virtually elim- 
inated. I will return in a moment to the 
controversial feature which involves the 
proposal to establish commercial skiing 
facilities on Mount San Gorgonio in an 
area administratively classified as the 
San Gorgonio Wild Area; but first let me 
discuss the features on which we have 
successfully compromised. 

As set forth in the committee report 
that I filed on H.R. 9070 (H. Rept. No. 
1538), the committee agreed upon the 
following underlying principles as the 
basis for legislation establishing a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system: 

1. Areas to be designated as “wilderness” 
for inclusion in the wilderness system should 
be so designated by affirmative act of Con- 

‘ess. 

Pa Those areas currently designated as 
“wilderness,” “wild,” and “canoe” have been 
defined with precision and could be given 
statutory designation immediately, if all 
other criteria are satisfied. 

(b) Areas currently designated as “primi- 
tive” have not been defined with precision 
and should not be considered for inclusion 
in the wilderness system until completion 
of a thorough review during which all in- 
terested parties have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

(c) Areas within units of the national park 
system and the national wildlife system that 
might qualify for inclusion in the wilderness 
system should not be considered for inclu- 
sion in the wilderness system until comple- 
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tion of a thorough review during which all 
interested parties have «un opportunity to 
be heard. 

2. Uses not incompatible with wilderness 
preservation should be permitted in areas in- 
cluded within the wilderness system. 

3. Currently authorized uses that are in- 
compatible with wilderness preservation 
should be phased out over a reasonable 
period of time. 


In taking affirmative action relative to 
the statutory designation of wilderness 
areas that have previously been classi- 
fied administratively as wilderness and 
wild, the committee, in effect, was re- 
viewing each of these areas individually. 
Of all the areas so classified, the only 
objection that was brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee, other than gen- 
eral objections to the legislation, con- 
cerned the restrictions on use in the San 
Gorgonio Wild Area. 

The Forest Service classified the peak 
of the San Gorgonio mountain in the 
San Bernardino National Forest, Calif., 
as the San Gorgonio Primitive Area in 
1938 and, reclassified it as a wild area 
12 1956 on 33,898 acres of national forest 
and, 

The history of two proposals to permit 
development of commercial ski facilities 
is detailed in the committee hearings 
and outlined in the committee report on 
H.R. 9070. Suffice to take note here 
that: 

First. The community was and re- 
mains divided, there being many who 
favor the skiing development but also 
there being many who favor retention 
of the San Gorgonio area in its natural 
state; and 

Second. On October 16, 1963, the Chief 
of the Forest Service rejected an appli- 
cation to permit the installation of ski 
lifts and associated facilities. The de- 
cision has been appealed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the appeal is 
pending before the Secretary. 

Our Subcommittee on Public Lands 
in its hearings at Las Vegas on January 
13 and 14 this year heard numerous 
witnesses and received many statements 
on both sides of the San Gorgonio mat- 
ter. Subsequently, when we announced 
the hearings to be held here in Wash- 
ington the week of April 27, 1964, on this 
legislation, we took cognizance of the 
special position that San Gorgonio oc- 
cupied in the consideration of wilder- 
ness legislation and included the follow- 
ing statement in our press release: 

In this connection the committee an- 
nouncement referred specifically to testimony 
received by the subcommittee at Las Vegas 
concerning proposals to permit a ski develop- 
ment within the San Gorgonio Wild Area. 
Inasmuch as all sides of the question had 
been aired thoroughly at Las Vegas, no fur- 
ther testimony will be taken during the 
Washington hearings on the San Gorgonio 
Wild Area ski development alone, except from 
persons or groups headquartered at or near 
Washington. In accordance with the general 
procedure, however, the committee will be 
pleased to receive any additional written 
statements that have new views to set forth 
concerning a proposed ski development in 
the San Gorgonio area. 


Thereafter the committee received two 
additional statements directed specifi- 
cally at the San Gorgonio ski develop- 
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ment problem: one from a director of the 
San Gorgonio Ski Lifts, the organization 
desiring skiing development, and one on 
behalf of the Defenders of San Gorgonio 
Wilderness who are opposed to commer- 
cial skiing development. 

The committee position, as expressed 
by majority vote and as stated in the 
committee report, is that the public in- 
terest will best be served by devoting a 
portion of Mount San Gorgonio to de- 
velopment with facilities to permit recre- 
ational skiing use by the general public. 
In order to permit use by the general 
public the installation of ski lifts is re- 
quired. 

H.R. 9070, as amended is, as I have 
quite frankly said, a compromise bill. As 
such I recommend it for approval by 
Members of the House and I urge you 
to vote for it. In urging your support of 
this measure I will take just another min- 
ute or two to outline more fully its back- 
ground along with some of the details of 
the bill. 

The first Federal land specifically ear- 
marked for wilderness preservation was 
an area in the Gila National Forest, N. 
Mex., which was set aside by the Chief of 
the Forest Service in 1924. In 1926 road- 
less areas were designated and given pro- 
tection in the Superior National Forest in 
Minnesota leading eventually to the com- 
plex of several areas now designated as 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in 1929 
established specific procedures for the 
designation of primitive areas in nation- 
al forests when he promulgated regula- 
tion L-20 authorizing the Chief of the 
Forest Service to set aside areas for their 
primitive values. Regulation L-20 was 
rescinded in 1939 by regulations then 
identified as U-1 and U-2 which have 
since been codified in 36 CFR 251.20 and 
251.21 creating new categories to be 
known as “wilderness” and “wild” areas. 
Lands designated as either “wilderness” 
or “wild” have been and are managed 
under the same procedures and princi- 
ples—the difference has been that wilder- 
ness areas are those in excess of 100,000 
acres and may be designated only by the 
Secretary of Agriculture while wild areas 
are comprised of between 5,000 and 100,- 
000 acres of land and may be so desig- 
nated by the Chief of the Forest Service. 

Between 1929 and 1939, 73 primitive 
areas had been established within the 
national forests. In accordance with ad- 
ministrative policy adopted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Forest 
Service has, since 1939, been reviewing 
these primitive areas to determine which 
ones should be designated in whole or in 
part as either wilderness or wild areas. 
Since 1930 the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Chief of the Forest Service have, 
by administrative action, set aside within 
the national forests 88 wilderness-type 
areas designated as either “wilderness,” 
“wild,” primitive“ or “canoe” com- 
prised in the aggregate of 14,617,461 
acres of land. 

In this connection I also call to the 
attention of the committee that, of the 
millions of acres of land in the national 
forests classified by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Forest Service as 
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having wilderness values, only 26,455 
acres are in the eastern States of North 
Carolina and New Hampshire, the 
boundary waters canoe area with 886,673 
acres is in the State of Minnesota, and 
the remaining areas, aggregating 13.7 
million acres, are in national forests 
carved out of the public domain in the 
11 Western States. 

Of the total of 14,617,461 acres, 5,477,- 
740 acres are in 34 primitive areas and 
9,139,721 acres are designated as “wilder- 
ness,” “wild,” and “canoe.” Parentheti- 
cally, I note for the record that 2 years 
ago when our Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs was considering wilder- 
ness legislation there were only 6,822,400 
acres of land designated as “wilderness,” 
“wild,” and “canoe” and that the in- 
crease of 2,317,321 acres that has taken 
place since then has been accomplished 
by the Department of Agriculture after 
coordination with the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. I am pleased 
to take this opportunity to once again 
thank Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman and Chief of the Forest Serv- 
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ice Edward Cliff for their cooperation in 
bringing to our attention the proposed 
reclassification of primitive areas and 
proposed enlargements of wilderness and 
wild areas. 

As a matter of fact, there have been 
many changes in these areas during con- 
sideration of the wilderness legislation 
by the committee, with the latest one 
taking place on Tuesday of this week 
when the Chief of the Forest Service 
modified the boundaries of the Mount 
Zirkel-Dome Peak Wild Area and 
changed its name to the Mount Zirkel 
Wild Area on 72,180 acres of land in the 
Routt National Forest, Colo., resulting 
in an increase of this wild area by 18,780 
acres. 

In order to bring the record up to date, 
Mr. Chairman, under leave previously 
granted. I include revised tabulations 
setting forth a summary of national 
forest areas administratively designated 
as having wilderness characteristics, one 
tabulation setting forth a summary by 
type of designation and the other tabu- 
lation setting forth a summary by States: 


Summary of existing national forest wilderness-type areas 
1, BY TYPE OF AREA 


Wilderness areas 
Wild areas en 
Canoe areas (1) - 


Subtotal (54 areas) minis any ani 


Primitive areas ($4) .........-.......-...-.-.-. 
‘Total wilderness-type areas (88) 


9, 139, 721 


„477, 7 


14, 617, 461 


2. BY STATES 


State 


Wilderness 


Acres (net) 


Wild 


Primitive 


458, 105 
1, 812, 012 
AAA a RN 6, 898, 014 1, 355, 034 5, 477, 740 14, 617, 461 
Total number of areas 18 35 34 88 


H.R. 9070, as amended, gives statutory 
designation as wilderness to all but one 
of the areas classified by the Department 
of Agriculture or the Chief of the Forest 
Service 60 days before the effective date 
of the act as “wilderness,” “wild” and 
“canoe” and provides for their inclusion 
in a national wilderness preservation 
system. The one exception, as 1 indi- 
cated earlier, is the San Gorgonio wild 
area in connection with which provision 
is made for future inclusion in the sys- 
tem of so much of the 33,898-acre tract 
as the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines to be feasible for preservation 
after utilizing 3,500 acres for develop- 
ment with commercial skiing facilities. 

Excluding, for the time being, the en- 
tire San Gorgonio area, this means that 


we will by approving H.R. 9070 as re- 
ported to the House, authorize the start 
of a wilderness system comprised of 
9,105,823 acres of land. 

Under the bill, the 5,477,740 acres of 
primitive areas will be reviewed over a 
10-year period as will all units of the 
national park system and the national 
wildlife refuge system. After review 
by the executive branch, reports will be 
made to Congress; but none of these 
added areas can be classified as wilder- 
ness and incorporated into the wilder- 
ness system except by act of Congress. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
provides that, unless otherwise specifi- 
cally authorized, no commercial enter- 
prise and no permanent roads are to be 
allowed in the wilderness areas desig- 
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nated therein. Provision is, however, 
made for commercial services necessary 
“for activities which are proper for 
realizing the recreational or other wil- 
derness purposes” of the areas involved. 

Hunting and fishing would be per- 
mitted, and the jurisdiction of the States 
over hunting and fishing is specifically 
preserved. 

In order to permit evaluation of the 
mineral potential in the wilderness areas 
designated by H.R. 9070, the committee 
has made these specific provisions: 

First. Prospecting will be allowed at 
all times if conducted so as to be com- 
patible with the preservation of the wil- 
derness environment. 

Second. The Secretary of the Interior 
is directed to develop a program for re- 
curring surveys by the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines to determine 
whether there are any mineral values 
present. 

Third. New mining activity, including 
all forms of prospecting and staking of 
claims, will be permitted for a 25-year 
period ending December 31, 1989, after 
which the lands involved will be with- 
drawn from appropriation under the 
mining laws. During the same 25-year 
period the lands will be open to mineral 
leasing. 

In making these provisions for min- 
eral exploration and development we 
have provided the necessary caution for 
the protection of the wilderness values 
in the areas. The bill provides that 
claims located during the 25-year period 
will entitle the claimant to only such 
use of the surface as is reasonably re- 
quired in connection with mining oper- 
ations, restoration of the surface would 
be required to the extent practicable af- 
ter prospecting, location, and discovery 
work, and in those cases where claims go 
to patent, the Goyernment would grant 
title only to the mineral deposits. I also 
point out that in order to make these 
provisions meaningful to the mining in- 
dustry we have provided that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, while controlling in- 
gress and egress must, where essential, 
permit the use of mechanized ground or 
air equipment. 

I submit that we have established a 
reasonable balance in this bill, assured 
the long-range preservation of wilderness 
areas while at the same time permitting 
the continuance of essential uses and an 
inventorying of the mineral resources 
that may be present. 

It is with confidence that the Members 
of the House will give this measure their 
overwhelming support that I submit it 
for favorable consideration and urge 
adoption of H.R. 9070, as amended. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment the chairman of the full 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for bringing out this bill. It has 
been a long, hard struggle. He has re- 
ceived much publicity, and while I think 
some of it has probably been unfavor- 
able, I do not think that the gentleman 
was deserving of any unfavorable pub- 
licity. He has worked hard and long on 
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this legislation. I think this is legisla- 
tion that this Nation needs. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
the gentleman from Colorado has main- 
tained the position of the House whereby 
we have not delegated to bureaucracy, 
so to speak, the prerogatives of the 
House. Before any additional lands can 
be put into this wilderness area, each 
session of Congress will have an op- 
portunity to look over this situation and 
see whether it is justified or not. There- 
fore, I think the gentleman has done a 
very, very fine job in maintaining the 
responsibilities that the Congress should 
assume in this legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank my col- 
league, and may I return the compliment 
to all of the members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, be- 
cause I wanted to join other members of 
the committee in expressing to the great 
chairman of this committee the appre- 
ciation which I think all of us feel is in 
order for the chairman for his able 
leadership in connection with this legis- 
lation. I think other Members of the 
House would have to have sat in on some 
of the lengthy hearings in connection 
with this bill and would have to have 
been witness to the very difficult period 
of markup in connection with this bill 
in order to appreciate the Spartan-like 
qualities which the chairman of the com- 
mittee exhibited in connection with this 
measure. I think he not only had a 
major role in coming out with a piece of 
legislation that accomplishes a great and 
constructive purpose but also in seeing 
that vital industries of the country, such 
as our mining industry and timber in- 
dustry, are safeguarded in their legiti- 
mate desires to continue to prosper in 
areas of the country where they play such 
a major role in our economy. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma for his commenda- 
tory remarks and I thank him for his 
constructive help which he has rendered 
not only on this legislation but all mat- 
ters which come before our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. Bartnc] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of the wilderness bill as amended 
in the House Interior Committee and 
presented to the House of Representa- 
tives today, and I am unalterably op- 
posed to further amendments to this 
legislation. 

I never thought the bill was necessary 
in the first place, but since the wilderness 
issue developed into a controversial one 
I recognized the need for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject. 

As chairman of the Public Lands Sub- 
committee, I held extensive hearings and 
heard the views of over 600 witnesses, 
both in the field—Colorado, State of 
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Washington, and Nevada—as well as 
here in Washington, D.C. 

The Interior Committee reviewed all 
of this testimony and put a bill together 
which we think is a fair bill, fair to all 
factions concerned. 

I am, personally, strictly for multiple 
use of the public lands but do realize the 
need for the preservation of some primi- 
tive areas; however, not at the cost of the 
local economy, such as the cattle busi- 
ness, lumber, and mining industries. 

Therefore, I feel this wilderness bill 
before us today, which in the first place 
covers into the wilderness system initially 
a much smaller area than the legislation 
passed by the other body, and, secondly, 
does take into consideration the mining 
interests for a stated period of time, as 
well as grazing subject to reasonable 
regulations, as deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, is a good bill. 

I sincerely urge passage of H.R. 9070, 
the wilderness bill, without further 
amendments. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
9070, popularly referred to as the wilder- 
ness bill. I wish to take this opportunity 
to commend the efforts of the able chair- 
man of the full committee, the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] in behalf 
of this legislation. I wish also to com- 
mend the fair and careful way in which 
the hearings on this measure were con- 
ducted by the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. BARING]. 

This measure has been before the 
committees of the House and the other 
body for a period of some 8 years. To 
the best of my ability to calculate there 
have been a total of 18 hearings; the 
first in the House was before the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee in 
1957. In addition thereto, field hearings 
were held in Phoenix, Ariz.; Sacramento, 
Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Denver, 
Colo.; Montrose, Colo.; McCall, Idaho; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Las Vegas, Nev.; 
Bend, Oreg.; Olympia, Wash.; Seattle, 
Wash.; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

From this citation of the long delib- 
eration on this legislation, it may seem 
odd to begin my comments by stating 
what the measure before you does not do 
prior to urging your support for the im- 
portant positive proposals that are now 
contained in the wilderness bill. Despite 
the long period of concern and study the 
Congress has given to the proposed wil- 
derness legislation, I am surprise to find 
that there are still misunderstandings 
not only about what the measure pur- 
ports to do but the imagined disasters 
that some feel will result if the bill is en- 
acted. I think it might best serve the 
convenience of the Members if I can put 
e rest some of these misunderstand- 

8. 

First. The measure contains no author- 
ization for appropriations to acquire any 
land and waters that are not now owned 
by the Federal Government. 

Second. The measure establishes no 
new bureau, committee, and/or council. 

Third. The bill does not disturb the 
jurisdiction of the various bureaus of 
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Government such as the Forest Service, 
National Park Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. They will continue to have 
the same responsibility of administra- 
tion under this proposal as they have at 
the present time. 

Fourth. The bill does not lock up 1 bil- 
lion acres, 776 million acres, and all of 
the national forests. While such allega- 
tions may be absurd to some, a number 
of people have from time to time men- 
tioned each of these items as being a 
consequence of the present legislation. 

The present legislation starts from the 
fundamental premise that there is a 
need to preserve some wilderness in the 
United States and that this should not 
disappear from our culture, as would 
seem to be inexorable without specific 
and special provisions for its mainte- 
nance. There is the general feeling that 
all land must be designated to some pur- 
pose or use. Supporters of wilderness 
legislation have never denied this but on 
the contrary have sought to emphasize 
that the enjoyment of wilderness areas 
is an important and significant use in 
our culture. 

The country is endowed with the good 
fortune of having, now in Federal owner- 
ship, areas that meet the criteria for 
wilderness. In addition, we are genu- 
inely indebted to the Forest Service for 
the special designation of wilderness 
areas and the careful manner in which 
administrative procedures have been 
worked out to protect these areas. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the measure 
before you starts at this point. 

The question of course has been raised 
that if the Forest Service has been able 
to designate and maintain wilderness 
areas, what purpose can be achieved by 
this legislation? The immediate answer 
is that such areas now enjoy only the 
protection of the executive or more spe- 
cifically the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who at some future time could by the 
stroke of the pen remove all or part of 
such areas from wilderness, if it should 
be so desired. 

Wilderness is not only fragile but also 
perishable. The United States continues 
to be a fast growing Nation. The cen- 
ters of population appear to be moving; 
development of every conceivable type 
possible, both public and private, races 
forward at breakneck speed. Therefore, 
it appears logical to presume that in the 
near future the administrators, whom- 
ever they may be or of whatever political 
persuasion, will find themselves be- 
leaguered indeed to continue the same 
type of protection that they have his- 
torically been able to give. Once the 
stroke of the pen is made to change a 
wilderness area to one of development 
the act has a finality that enables few 
comparisons. This is not a construction 
mistake that can be changed after con- 
sultation with architect and engineer. 
This is not a case of wasting money on 
a private or public venture that did not 
result in the planned-for event. This is 
an act that once done is done forever. 
No amount of exhortation, soul search- 
ing, self-criticism, or scientific applica- 
tion can turn the area back to wilder- 
ness. Therefore, it is deemed advisable 
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that these remaining areas be given the 
statutory protection that can only be 
afforded by the act of law. 

There are those who contend that this 
constitutes locking up resources for time 
immemorial, which might well operate 
to a serious disadvantage for the entire 
country. The Members of this body know 
full well that this is not possible under 
our form of government. If an emer- 
gency arises based on a need that seems 
greater than that specified in this bill, 
then of course the procedure for enact- 
ing subsequent legislation is always the 
prerogative and responsibility of the Con- 
gress. If this legislation is passed into 
law, there can be no secret covenants 
that might result in wilderness losses. 
There must be instead a public record 
and a full debate of the merits of ac- 
ceding to the wishes of those who would 
urge us to use wilderness for other pur- 
poses and those who might insist upon 
the maintenance of the wilderness, Upon 
such issues the Congress will work. its 
will. This procedure seems more than 
fitting in this instance because the abuses 
of wilderness have the finality of which 
I referred to previously and the change 
in its character must give the Congress, 
as representatives of the American peo- 
ple, the full opportunity to consider care- 
fully any changes. 

I would not be truthful with my col- 
leagues if I said that H.R. 9070 is all 
that I would hope a wilderness bill to 
be. I hasten to add, however, that the 
debates upon the details of this measure 
have not been primarily over whether 
legislation should be enacted but more 
often than not it has been centered on 
the procedure of achieving wilderness 
protection and in what manner uses gen- 
erally not compatible with wilderness can 
be handled. By and large, it is my firm 
conviction that the measure reported out 
by the committee will mean a significant 
step forward in protecting wilderness 
areas. 

It is important to indicate precisely 
what is meant by wilderness areas. At 
the present time the national forests 
have four classifications in which the 
term wilderness is usually applied—wil- 
derness areas as such, the wild areas, 
the boundary waters canoe areas, and 
the primitive areas. Wilderness areas 
involve areas of 100,000 acres or over. 
Wild areas are considered exactly the 
same with the exception that the total 
area would be less than 100,000 acres. 
The boundary waters canoe area is 
unique because of its specific location and 
which in part was arrived at by co- 
operation with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The primitive areas are now ad- 
ministered exactly as the other areas to 
which I have just referred. The distinc- 
tion between the primitive areas and the 
other three is that primitive areas have 
not been carefully studied as to specific 
boundary and complete identification. 

With the enactment of this legislation 
the wilderness, wild, and canoe areas 
would be immediately protected by the 
force of this act from any changes ex- 
cept by an act of Congress. The primi- 
tive areas would not come under the pro- 
tection of this legislation until a recom- 
mendation from the President for desig- 
nation as wilderness shall be presented 
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to the Congress and the Congress acts 
affirmatively. The measure specifies 
that the classification of areas now in 
primitive status will be classified within 
10 years after the enactment of this act. 
Primitive areas shall continue to be ad- 
ministered under the present rules and 
regulations until Congress has deter- 
mined otherwise, with the exception that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, with the ap- 
proval of the President, can declassify 
or increase in size primitive areas. The 
increase is further modified in that it is 
limited to areas of less than 5,000 acres. 

This act also seeks to preserve and des- 
ignate those areas under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Interior which meet 
the criteria for wilderness. Such areas 
would include roadless portions of the 
national park system and appropriate 
areas of fish and game refuges. These 
areas will not become a part of the wil- 
derness system until they are so desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Interior with 
the approval of the President and Con- 
gress acts affirmatively thereon. The bill 
provides such a determination be made 
within 10 years of the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very profound statement and is 
very well posted in this field. This is 
something that should be heard by all 
members of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-nine 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 196] 
Alger Hanna Pilcher 
Arends Harris Powell 
Ashley Harrison Rains 
Ashmore Hays Reid, N.Y. 
Auchincloss Healey Ryan, Mich 
Avery Hébert St Germain 
Baring Hull Sheppard 
Barrett Jones, Mo. Sibal 
Barry ee Skubitz 
Bass Kilburn Slack 
Bennett, Mich. Kilgore Smith, Calif. 
Bolling Kluczynski Springer 
Brademas Lan: Steed 
Bromwell Lankford Taft 
Buckley ett Teague, Calif 
Carey Lesinski Teague, Tex 
Celler Lloyd Thompson, N.J. 
Davis, Tenn McIntire Toll 
Dawson Macdonald Tollefson 
Diggs Mailliard Tupper 
Duncan Miller, N.Y. Van Pelt 
Everett Morrison Wallhauser 

Nix Willis 
Goodell Norblad 
Halleck Passman 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
GarY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 9070, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 354 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor]. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
clude specific tables indicating the loca- 
tion, areas, and classifications immedi- 
ately following my remarks relevant to 
both the areas in the national forests 
and to the approximate areas as reported 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 


ALASKA 
Gross acreages 
(see previous 
explanation) 
Mount McKinley National Park.. 1,939, 493 
Glacier Bay National Monument. 2, 274, 595 
Katmai National Monument 2, 697, 590 
Aleutian Islands National Wild- 

Ufo OCN 2, 720, 235 
Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge. 1,815,000 
Nunivak National Wildlife Ref- 

Ube A A 1, 109, 384 
Arctic National Wildlife Range... 8,900,000 
Clarence Rhode National Wildlife 

— M aa 1, 890, 000 
Izembek National Wildlife 

TTT 415, 000 

Kenal National Moose Range . 2, 057, 197 

ae e p 25, 818, 494 

ARIZONA 

Grand Canyon National Park 673, 575 
Grand Canyon National Monu- 

CC AR AS E 198, 280 
Canyon de Chelly National Mon- 

NOB A SL ri co 83, 840 
Chiricahua National Monument. 10, 645 
Organ Pipe Cactus National 

Monument „„ 330, 874 
Petrified Forest National Monu- 

A A SRE 94, 161 
Saguaro National Monument 78, 644 
Wupatki National Monument 35, 545 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range 860, 000 
Kofa Game Range 660, 000 

TOAL ie CS 3, 025, 564 
CALIFORNIA 
Kings Canyon National Park 454, 650 
Lassen Volcanic National Park 106, 934 
Sequoia National Park 386, 550 
Yosemite National Park 760, 951 
Death Valley National Monu- 

T 11,907,760 
Joshua Tree National Monu- 

E ( 557, 992 
Lava Beds National Monument... 46, 238 
Pinacles National Monument 14, 497 

PO IR nt eeeerel 4, 235, 572 
COLORADO 
Mesa Verde National Park 51, 333 
Rocky Mountain National Park- 260, 018 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison 

National Monument 13, 547 
Colorado National Monument... 17, 692 
Dinosaur National Monument... 205, 136 
Great Sand Dunes National 

Monument. minos eS 36, 740 

WW n o aeaa 584, 466 
FLORIDA 
Everglades National Park 1, 400, 533 
GEORGIA 
Okefenokee National Wildlife 
pg a a a O 330, 973 
HAWAI 
Hawaii Volcanoes National Park- 220, 345 
Haleakala National Park 26, 403 
A AL RL 246, 748 


11,792,520 acres are in California; 115,240 
acres are in Nevada. 

2152,159 acres are in Colorado; 52,977 
acres are in Utah. 
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IDAHO 
Gross acreages 
(see previous 
explanation) 
Craters of the Moon National 
Monument-.-.-_---------------- 48, 183 
MICHIGAN 
Isle Royale National Park 539, 338 
MONTANA 
Glacier National Park 1, 013, 129 
Fort Peck Game Range 950, 827 
— A OERE 1, 963, 956 
NEVADA * 
Charles Sheldon Antelope 
E E ce eee 544, 525 
Desert Game Range 2, 188, 415 
tN A EO NT Oo 2, 732, 940 


Death Valley National Monument is 


partly in Nevada. See acreages under Cali- 
fornia. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Gross acreages 

(see previous 

explanation) 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park 49, 448 

Bandelier National Monument 30, 703 
White Sands National Monu- 

c 146, 535 

— E RA 226, 686 


NORTH CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE 
Great Smoky Mountains Na- 


tional: Park. oi 4511, 715 
OREGON 
Crater Lake National Park 160, 290 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wind Cave National Park 28, 059 
Badlands National Monument 111, 530 
a RR ͤ ͤ —— A uN 139, 589 
TEXAS 
Big Bend National Park 708, 221 


275,332 acres are in North Carolina; 
236,383 acres are in Tennessee. 


Wilderness areas 
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UTAH * 

Gross acreages 
(see previous 
explanation) 
Bryce Canyon National Park 36, 010 
Zion National Park 147, 034 
Arches National Monument 34, 010 

Capital Reef National Monu- 
MAGN IA SE 39,172 
Total... 256, 226 

WASHINGTON 
Mount Rainier National Park 241, 782 
Olympic National Park 896, 599 
— E 1, 138, 381 
WYOMING 

Grand Teton National Park 310, 350 
Yellowstone National Park $2, 221,773 
„ 2, 532, 123 
Total gross acreage_______ 46, 599, 563 


Dinosaur National Monument is partially 
in Utah. See under Colorado. 
22,039,217 acres are in Wyoming; 151,068 
ee ceo 31,488 acres are in 
0. 


John Muir (1931) 


Marble Mountain (19831) 
Minarets (1931) 


Yolla Bolly-Middle Eel (1931) 


Bob Marshall (1881-83) 
Selway-Bitterroot 2 (1936) -............- 


Net area State, name, and date established 
0 ) primitive area > 
New Mexico: 
Gila (1983) - -..-..--..... 
Pecos (1983) 


— — O A 6,898, 014 


1 Also shown in Montana. 
2 Area also shown in Idaho. 


Wild areas 


State, name, and date established as 
primitive area 


Net area 
(acres) 


State, name, and date established as 
primitive area 


Now Hampshire: Great Gulf——- 
| E el TES 


Colorado: 
La Garita (1932) 1961 
Maroon Bells, Snowmass (1933)... 1056 | White River 66,100 
Mount Zirkel-Dome Peak (1931) 1949 
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State, name, and date established as State, name, and date established as 
primitive area primiti 


ve area 


New Mexico: Oregon—Continued 
San Pedro Parks (1931) 1940 | Santa Fe. 41,132 || | Mount Hood (1931). 
Wheeler Peak O: Mount Washington 
White Mountain (1933) 
Mountain 2 88 
AN . . ̃ᷣͤ , ̃ ̃ —Ä2Oꝛ— A OA Strawberry Mountain... .. 
N Se AO O Pale co Of E O O AAA AS ee 
—— ͥ — ms ing 7. 655 
Shining Rock. 1 Washin 


gton: 
Goat Rocks (1931) 


Boundary waters canoe area 


State, name, and date established as primitive area 


Montana: 
Seen. 
Beartooth. 


o AM SG 
New Mexico: 
Black 
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Mr. Chairman, I will in the course of 
the consideration of this legislation seek 
two amendments to which I now urge 
my colleagues’ attention and I shall dis- 
cuss them at the appropriate time. The 
first is to exclude the authorization of 
a ski area in the San Gorgonio wild area, 
and secondly, I shall ask the deletion 
of the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to declassify primitive areas. 
The latter instance would simply leave 
the primitive areas in their present state 
until Congress has made a final deter- 
mination as to their suitability for wil- 
derness classification. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AsPINALL], and the leader of 
the minority in the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR], 
for the work they have done in making 
possible this action by the House today. 
We now are drawing to a conclusion 
the careful study that the committee 
and the House have given the wilderness 
bill through a period of 8 years, both 
here in Washington and in the many 
field hearings throughout the West. 

We now have the opportunity to pass 
a wilderness bill that will represent a 
highly reasonable approach to the ob- 
jective of preserving certain parts of this 
Nation as wilderness. The measure be- 
fore us embodies provisions that have 
come out of study and evaluation of our 
objectives in terms of the needs that 
have been defined by conservation groups 
as well as the commodity users of re- 
sources who have been critical of cer- 
tain of the provisions of earlier wilder- 
ness measures. 

Mr. Chairman, I am encouraged by the 
efforts of this committee and its leaders 
in bringing our deliberations to a pro- 
ductive conclusion by reporting a bill 
that I feel will satisfy our need for effec- 
tive wilderness protective legislation. 
The people in Michigan whom I repre- 
sent have urged me to work for House 
passage of a sound wilderness bill. I 
am pleased today to give every possible 
assistance in our effort to secure passage 
of this vitally important conservation 
legislation and to support the adoption 
of amendments that will strengthen it 
in serving the important goals that it 
sets forth. 

It was my privilege last November to 
introduce a revised version of the wilder- 
ness bill, H.R. 9162, which embraced 
amendments that were then suggested 
as a means of resolving the major dif- 
ferences that had grown out of discus- 
sions between sponsors of earlier wilder- 
ness bills and those who had opposed 
their passage. I was pleased to have 
had this part in the cooperative effort 
which cleared the way for hearings and 
the favorable action by the committee 
that brings us to this point today. At 
the time I introduced my revised bill I 
made clear that I wished to consider 
later possible amendments to this meas- 
ure that might prove, in my judgment, 
to be desirable. I subsequently presented 
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these to the committee during its hear- 
ings and I am pleased that the measure 
before us incorporates part of these 
strengthening features. 

I shall not take time to emphasize the 
vital importance of this legislation which 
many of us regard, and President Ken- 
nedy described so aptly, as one of the 
most significant conservation landmarks 
of recent years. This measure has solid 
support from the present administration 
and our wilderness agencies and all of 
our major conservation organizations, 
People from over the entire Nation are 
urging its enactment. No single item of 
conservation legislation has received 
broader support or wider advocacy by 
our publicity and educational media in- 
cluding the press, radio, and television. 
The time has now come for us to reach 
agreement, to complete the resolution of 
our differences, and to pass a bill that 
will serve our country well in preserving 
our wilderness heritage. 

This bill calls for inclusion of only 
the national forest wilderness and wild 
areas and the one canoe area in the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System to 
be established upon its enactment. 
Other areas of Federal wilderness land 
the national forest primitive areas, and 
areas of wilderness within the jurisdic- 
tions of the National Park Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service—would be 
added to the wilderness system only after 
careful reviews that call for field studies 
and hearings, and upon the recommen- 
dation of the President to the Congress. 
The Congress would then have to take 
affirmative and positive action in desig- 
nating those wilderness units for inclu- 
sion in the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. 

I was pleased to see that the bill be- 
fore us—H.R. 9070—contains language 
to provide needed protection for the 
primitive areas while the administrative 
review of these areas is in progress and 
until Congress has acted to approve or 
reject the President’s recommendation to 
Congress for each such unit. I very 
much regret, however, that the measure 
contains language that would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to declas- 
sify any one of the remaining 30-odd 
primitive areas. While such action calls 
for approval of the President and 60 
days notice to Congress, it seems wholly 
inconsistent with the requirements of 
the bill for congressional action in pro- 
viding for any additions or withdrawals 
from the wilderness system. I, there- 
fore, strongly support the amendments 
to eliminate this authority of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and thus leave to 
Congress the final decision as to the 
disposition that will be made of the 5 
million acres of wilderness in the na- 
tional forest primitive areas. 

I wish to give my support to the 
amendment which will be offered today 
to eliminate the language in the bill that 
calls for the exclusion of the San Gor- 
gonio wild area from the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System in order to 
permit commercial ski development. To 
include this type of precedent-setting au- 
thorization in basic and far-reaching 
legislation of this importance, would be 
a tragic mistake. I certainly wish to add 
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my voice to those who support the 
amendment to strike the language of the 
bill that would authorize commerciali- 
zation of this irreplaceable unit of wil- 
derness. 

The Forest Service, the agency in 
whose jurisdiction the San Gorgonio wild 
area falls, has recently denied the scheme 
of the ski developers. Their plan calls 
for a 5,000-car parking lot, roads, hotels, 
trams, and other facilities in the heart of 
this unit where development would spell 
the end of a unique wilderness resource. 
The Forest Service has recommended 
alternative sites for the ski development 
that could better meet the needs of those 
who enjoy skiing without sacrificing an 
area which since 1931 has been protected 
as part of the national forest wilderness. 

Skiers, of course, are welcome—as 
they always have been—to use the San 
Gorgonio wild area in its unspoiled, nat- 
ural condition. They enjoy it now along 
with the tens of thousands of boys and 
girls who every summer tramp its ex- 
panses of unsurpassed alpine country. 
These young people, with conservation- 
ists throughout the Nation, do not want 
this area to be sacrificed to one recrea- 
tional use—commercial skiing—at the 
expense of the year-round enjoyment by 
the thousands who visit the San Gor- 
gonio each year. 

I would express the hope also, Mr. 
Chairman, that mining provisions of this 
measure could be modified to reduce the 
period in which mineral development 
would be permitted in the national forest 
wilderness. Mining destroys wilderness 
and I would urge that the phaseout pe- 
riod for this use be reduced considerably 
from the 25-year period which is pro- 
vided for in this bill before us. 

As a reasonable compromise, my bill 
H.R. 9162, provided for 10 years of min- 
eral exploration and development in wil- 
derness of the national forests. I would 
prefer to see mining eliminated entirely 
in these areas, but the 25-year extension 
goes far beyond what I regard as a rea- 
sonable limitation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this legislation 
will stand out through the years as one 
of the most far reaching and significant 
conservation measures enacted by the 
Congress in this century. It has been 
a pleasure to participate in its develop- 
ment and to play a part in this action of 
the House today which marks the cul- 
mination of long effort by the Congress 
q! conservationists throughout our 
and. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of the purposes of 
this legislation. The establishment of a 
National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem is, to my mind, highly essential to 
the preservation of that segment of our 
background which is so rapidly dis- 
appearing. We have made advances in 
this program from the original establish- 
ment of primitive areas in our national 
forests in 1929. The advancement of the 
idea through such designations as 
“wilderness” areas, “wild” areas, and 
“canoe” areas through the years have 
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been helpful, but the legislation presently 
being considered is, to my mind, a very 
essential culminating step. 

The wildlife, the forests, the lakes, the 
valleys, and the glades of our country 
have been repeatedly mentioned in song, 
prose, and poetry. All of us have favor- 
ite sections of this country where we 
can still enjoy primitive America. Un- 
fortunately, however, the encroachments 
of civilization have tended to materially 
decrease our wildlife and to eliminate 
these natural wonders. What was once 
a forest may now be just a few sparse 
trees, and what was once a scenic won- 
der may now be a housing development, 
and many of the species of our once- 
plentiful wildlife can now only be found 
in zoological gardens. 

Fortunately, however, it is not too late 
to save some of primitive America, prin- 
cipally within the confines of our na- 
tional forests, and I feel that it is high 
time we do everything in our power to 
preserve what we still have left. The 
forests and the woodlands are needed 
for the preservation of our wildlife, and 
the purposes of this legislation is to keep 
intact what we still have of these won- 
ders which were originally given us with 
such a lavish hand. 

I, therefore, feel that H.R. 9070 is a 
real step forward in trying to save these 
things for the future enjoyment of those 
who come after us, as they were enjoyed 
in their entirety by our forebears, and, 
to a lesser degree, are enjoyed by our- 
selves. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
time that I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, many issues have been debated in 
this Chamber but to my mind there have 
been few of such vital concern to the 
American heritage as the issue before us 
today, the permanent preservation of 
remnants of our American wilderness. 

Wilderness is part of our heritage and 
a continuing influence upon our 
thoughts and our desires, both as indi- 
viduals and as a people. 

We owe a great deal to the great Amer- 
ican wilderness, economically and spirit- 
ually. It is therefore fitting that we as 
a people wholeheartedly support the 
proposition that some representative 
areas of this great country be preserved 
as a Wilderness not for us alone but for 
those generations of Americans to come. 
Crities of wilderness preservation may 
say that such estheticism has no place 
in a 20th-century world. However, this 
may be said of everything and anything 
that an individual or a people set above 
price or commercial advantage. 

I believe that it is time for this country 
to act to preserve the suitable remaining 
wilderness areas in our federally owned 
lands on a permanent basis by an act of 
Congress for all times. 

Some of my colleagues may be won- 
dering and skeptical of the wilderness 
preservation interest expressed by those 
of us who live in the heavily settled areas 
on the northeastern seaboard. The vast, 
eastern wilderness areas were lost some 
time ago. Lost perhaps because then 
there was always more wilderness to be 
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had over the ridge to the west. Some- 
how, in the process, we ran out of space— 
there was not another ridge to cross and 
the wilderness was overrun and thereby 
destroyed forever. The scarcity of wil- 
derness throughout the East and in other 
areas of our country are mute testimony 
to the urgency for acting as conclusively 
as possible to preserve the natural areas 
still in existence. 

It is for these reasons that I urge the 
enactment of H.R. 9070. It is a bill 
which was sponsored by the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. It is a bill which also fol- 
lows the recommendations of the Eisen- 
hower-appointed Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission which 
called for enactment of legislation “pro- 
viding for the establishment and man- 
agement of certain primitive areas as 
wilderness areas.” 

In conclusion, I would like to call to 
the attention of this body the widespread 
opinion throughout the country that 
Congress should take action to assure 
the permanent reservation of these areas. 
It is important that we, as a people, act 
to place our remaining wilderness areas 
above price, above commercialism, above 
exploitation for individual or special 
group advantage. We cannot afford the 
continuous destruction of this valuable 
resource that, once despoiled, can never 
be recovered. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, for some 
8 years now I have been hoping that the 
House would have an opportunity to con- 
sider a wilderness bill. At long last, to- 
day, this wish is fulfilled and with the 
passage of this legislation an important 
step in the interest of conservation will 
have finally been achieved. 

May I say that on one hand, I am 
especially gratified that this bill retains 
the power to extend wilderness areas in 
the legislative branch. This provision, 
I know, is not supported by many conser- 
vationists. But under our U.S. Constitu- 
tion such power is assigned to the Con- 
gress and as with many constitutional 
responsibilities I have been opposed to 
delegating our authority and responsi- 
bility to the executive branch. So in all 
conscience I support Congress retaining 
its constitutional power. 

On the contrary, however, in this 
measure the Secretary of Agriculture is 
delegated authority to declassify primi- 
tive areas. This would place undue pow- 
er in the executive branch to open major 
areas to commercialization and, as I say, 
is contrary to my belief that this discre- 
tionary authority should not be so dele- 
gated. So if an appropriate amendment 
is offered as I understand it will be, I 
shall support retaining control over 
primitive areas in the Congress rather 
than giving the right to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to open up major primitive 
areas to commercialization. Congress 
should be the watchdog over the unique 
scenic wilderness for future generations. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the 
desirability of adopting certain needed 
amendments such as this one, I think the 
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bill is a good one and I am sure the 
American people have every reason to be 
indebted to its sponsors. 

I support the bill and congratulate the 
committee for a job well done. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, for all who loye the great open 
spaces, and wish to preserve for suc- 
ceeding generations of Americans the 
precious heritage of the wilderness, this 
is an historic day of legislative accom- 
plishment. At long last I, with my col- 
leagues, will have the opportunity of vot- 
ing for a measure that will establish a 
national wilderness preservation system 
and protect our forests from the destruc- 
tion that inevitably would descend upon 
them unless action in time were taken. 

For me, Mr. Chairman, it is a day of 
happiness and I am sure my vote for the 
national wilderness preservation bill will 
please my constituents in the great Sec- 
ond District of Illinois, I do not believe 
there is a district in the United States 
that is more deeply interested in con- 
serving our riches of nature. My mail 
has been large, very large, and respond- 
ing to the wishes of my constituents and 
the impulses of my own nature, I have 
introduced legislation in the nature of 
that now under consideration at every 
session of the Congress of which I have 
been a Member. Two of the twenty-two 
bills considered by the committee and 
which were combined in the present H.R. 
9070 were H.R. 2530 and H.R. 9164, which 
I had the honor and privilege of intro- 
ducing and sponsoring, 

As has been said, this is a compromise 
bill and it is a good bill. It does not do 
everything that I would wish, and it does 
more than some others would wish. But 
it does bring together on a bill all can 
support practically the entire member- 
ship of this body. I doubt that there 
will be few, if any, who cast negative 
votes. 

Mr. Chairman, too much credit can- 
not be given the membership of the great 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. It is one of the hardest working 
committees of the House, and while it is 
natural and desirable that there should 
be differences of opinion on details, this 
remarkable committee always can be de- 
pended upon to work out its differences 
and come up with programs everybody 
can accept and live with. My warmest 
congratulations to the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL], to the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Taytor], and to all their 
teammates. 

As a Member of the freshman class of 
the 81st Congress, I feel a reflected glory 
in the high accomplishments of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. AspPINALL], who is the first Mem- 
ber of that class to attain the power and 
the prestige and the glory of the chair- 
manship of a major committee of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States. I can assure the 
gentleman from Colorado that the words 
of high praise of him voiced on both 
sides of the aisle today have been sweet 
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music in the ears of his fellow freshmen 
of the 81st Congress. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the bill 
H.R. 9070. As I understand it will be in 
order upon its passage to substitute S. 4. 
There is in S. 4 section 6(c) (8) as fol- 
lows: 

(8) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to prevent, within national forest and public 
domain areas included in the wilderness sys- 
tem, any activity, including prospecting, for 
the purpose of gathering information about 
mineral or water resources or to prevent the 
completely subsurface use of such areas, if 
such activity or subsurface use is carried on, 
in a manner which is not incompatible with 
the preservation of the wilderness environ- 
ment. 


H.R. 9070 on page 26, section 4(d) (2) 
has a provision which covers most of the 
section that I read save and except that 
it does not take into consideration the 
subsurface use of the wilderness system. 

What I would like to know is this. If 
this goes to conference will the chairman 
of this committee and his conferees take 
into consideration the possible subsur- 
face use in these wilderness areas? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, 
somehow, I think it was inadvertent, we 
left out of our bill this phrase. We feel 
that the language in the bill properly 
protects what my colleague has in mind. 
I can assure my colleague from Colo- 
rado’s First District that if the intent 
is not there, as it was in the Senate bill 
in this particular, I, for one, will be very 
glad in conference to see to it that the 
remedy is made. I feel sure, and I have 
been advised, that my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] feels the 
same way I do about it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I appreci- 
ate the information and I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. BATTIN]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank 
personally the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL], and the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Of course, in the part of the country 
that I have the privilege to represent 
here in Congress we have a great interest 
in what happens to public land for we 
have a considerable amount of such 
property in our State. 

When I was first elected to Congress 
and came here in 1961, I could see that 
there was an almost impossible division 
and it appeared as far as wilderness 
legislation was concerned, between the 
different thoughts and philosophies, that 
no legislation could pass the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not think I would 
be here today speaking on behalf of this 
bill because I did not think it was pos- 
sible to weld all of these factions to- 
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gether and produce a piece of legislation 
that is acceptable, not only to the people 
who promote wilderness, but also to 
those who promote a multipurpose use of 
the systems of the great Federal lands 
in this country. 

I represent a very large cattle-produc- 
ing area which depends to a great extent 
upon grass from federally owned land 
for which they pay a lease or a rental 
fee. They find no objection to this bill, 
because it retains in Congress congres- 
sional control. The people who are 
involved with mining and oil exploration 
find this a good bill. It does justice to 
them and at the same time protects the 
needs of those who are primarily in- 
terested in wilderness and preserves 
these areas in the United States for the 
many people who love the great outdoors. 

So, I would say to the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsprnaLt] and to the 
ranking Republican member, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR], 
you are both to be congratulated because 
you could not have produced this bill 
without a great deal of understanding, 
without a great deal of work and without 
a great deal of perseverance. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY] com- 
pliment the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Colorado IMr. 
ASPINALL] and his comment on the ex- 
cessive and unfair criticism that had 
been leveled at the chairman by editorial 
writers and magazine writers throughout 
the country. It was unfair and I think 
the gentleman has proved its unfairness 
by the fact that the bill is here today be- 
ing supported by the very groups that at 
one time or another were taking pot- 
shots at the chairman. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. BATTIN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. May I join with the 
gentleman in commending the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL] and the ranking Re- 
publican member the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] for doing 
such a remarkably good job in bringing 
out a bill that involved a lot of emotional 
feelings on the part of people on both 
sides of the issue with reference to the 
establishment of wilderness areas. 

Mr. Chairman, the only additional 
thing that I want to inject here is the 
fact that the livestock industry across 
the country has now accepted this bill, 
without any reservation. 

The chairman of the committee and 
the task force of the committee met with 
the livestock people over the country and 
with other people and apparently any 
fears that they may have had have now 
been clarified. 

Mr. Chairman, the president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion happens to be a next-door neighbor 
of mine from North Dakota and I know 
that the livestock people have no reserva- 
tions about this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is rather 
important to inject into the Record the 
fact that this group which is perhaps as 
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largely interested in the use of public 
lands as any, has no reservations about 
this wilderness bill now pending. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I say in 
conclusion that certainly by throwing the 
bouquets to the chairman and the rank- 
ing member that by no means do we fail 
to recognize the efforts and hard work 
of the other members of the committee 
who have had to fight this battle and 
come up with a very workable and under- 
standable bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that the 
job they have done has been one almost 
impossible of solution. Gentlemen, the 
Members of the House and the people 
throughout the country thank you. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, although 
I did not introduce a wilderness bill in 
this Congress, I have in the past been one 
of the sponsors of this important 
and farseeing conservation legislation. 
Therefore I am delighted to have this 
opportunity to add my voice in its sup- 
port, and I intend to cast my vote for its 
passage. I wish to commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Interior 
Committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL], and all his col- 
leagues, for their long and patient work 
in resolving the many problems that had 
to be met in devising a workable plan for 
saving our precious remnants of natural 
grandeur, while at the same time pro- 
tecting the interests of all users of the 
public lands. 

Our national park system and our na- 
tional forests, Mr. Chairman, have been 
held up justly as conservation models for 
the world. 'The national park concept 
was born on this continent and it grew, 
as I believe this legislation has grown, 
out of the special feeling—a kind of in- 
spiration to freedom, which our people 
have always drawn from the beauty with 
which the Creator endowed our land. 

Much has been said and written of the 
recreation to be enjoyed in our wilder- 
ness areas. The hunting and fishing, the 
camping and pack trips, the hiking and 
canoeing, that can be done in areas 
where “man is only a visitor and does 
not remain”—al these experiences do 
have a special quality in big, wild, un- 
spoiled country of the kind this bill is 
designed to protect. 

But there are additional benefits to 
science and conservation in the preser- 
vation of wilderness. Here ecologists can 
study and measure the processes of na- 
ture as a check against man’s artificial 
manipulation of his environment in 
other places. Sometimes man not only 
manipulates, he pollutes and contami- 
nates. Sometimes the consequences are 
not always what man has calculated 
they should be. Many kinds of scien- 
tific research are impossible except in 
areas where nature’s processes are kept 
as undisturbed as possible. 

This bill will also yield important 
benefits in wildlife conservation. The 
grizzly bear and the mountain lion, both 
magnificent creatures of the wilderness, 
are unlikely to survive unless some siz- 
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able areas are saved for them. The Cali- 
fornia condor, one of the largest and 
rarest birds in the world, is utterly de- 
pendent upon wilderness that has been 
saved for it in the Los Padres National 
Forest in California. The bald eagle, 
our national emblem, the golden eagle, 
the much admired but rare sport fish 
known as the grayling, and many other 
species depend upon wilderness habitat. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the bill. I 
would have preferred a less permissive 
section pertaining to mining, as I ques- 
tion that the national interest requires 
the operation of the mining law in these 
parts of the national forests for another 
25 years. Iam afraid that in the process, 
some of our best wilderness will be 
turned into nonwilderness. 

I also think that a commercial ski 
center or development, as this bill would 
permit in one area, is inconsistent with 
the purposes of the legislation. While 
it affects only one area, I suggest this 
is a precedent that may return to haunt 
us 


But despite the reservations which I 
have just expressed, I believe this bill 
will go down in history as a milestone in 
conservation progress. It is a credit to 
all its sponsors. It proves that Ameri- 
cans Can rise above and look beyond self- 
ish ends and materials purposes. This 
is putting aside commercial considera- 
tions and saving some of the finest and 
most beautiful pieces of primitive 
America for the future. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, if this 
Congress keeps up the way we are going 
I think we are going to be known as the 
“conservation Congress.” In 2 weeks, 
when this bill passes today, and I am go- 
ing to delay its passage for only 2 min- 
utes, we will have enacted, two real land- 
mark pieces of conservation legislation: 
the wilderness bill and the land and water 
conservation fund bill. 

In my judgment every legislative body 
which has committees ought to have a 
chairman like the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AsPINALL]. Of every thou- 
sand bills that are introduced in the 
House, more than 600 of them end up 
in his committee. He runs a fair com- 
mittee, he runs a businesslike committee, 
he runs a committee that processes im- 
portant legislation. It is a tribute to 
the national view he has taken of con- 
servation problems that we have been 
able in this Congress to resolve some of 
these important issues. I want also to 
pay tribute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who has so ably and for 
so Many years led the fight for wilder- 
ness preservation. 

This wilderness bill is a compromise 
bill, but it is a good bill. It is a bill which 
we can take pride in telling our grand- 
children about. One of the most sig- 
nificant things about our country is its 
dramatic population growth. In the 
year 2000 instead of the 190 million peo- 
ple we now have, we are going to have 
340 million people the experts tell us. 
We are running out of land. What this 
bill will do is to set aside some of the 
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choice, scenic areas of America to pre- 
serve them for generations to come. 

It is a good bill, and I urge its support. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this important legislation 
establishing a national policy for wilder- 
ness preservation. 

This bill has been described as one of 
the most vital conservation measures 
ever to come before Congress. I am 
pleased to say also that it does not call 
for the outlay of more Government 
money. 

It merely sets up a system by which 
existing Federal agencies will preserve 
wilderness values in the specified areas 
already under their jurisdiction. 

This legislation will also set up orderly 
procedure for additions, deletions, or 
changes in the wilderness preservation 
system. There will be provisions for due 
notice and public hearings. 

One of the fine provisions sets aside 
about 9 million acres of the national for- 
est wilderness, wild and canoe areas for 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. 

Also, about 5.6 million acres of primi- 
tive areas of the national forests and 
wilderness lands of park and wildlife 
refuge areas will be added during a 10- 
year review period. The review, appro- 
priately, will be carried out by Congress 
periodically. 

In earlier forms, this bill had been 
subject to some criticism. I am pleased 
to say, however, that now it will not, for 
example, conflict with established uses of 
parks, monuments, forests, or wildlife 
refuges. 

Neither will it interfere with estab- 
lished practices, such as grazing. 

And, it will not endanger existing pri- 
vate rights. On the contrary, it specif- 
ically safeguards them. 

This bill, I am happy to say, will pre- 
serve for present and future generations, 
land in its original state to be used and 
enjoyed by all who are interested in out- 
door life and conservation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, 1 
would like to join in the commendations 
that have been made with reference to 
the chairman of our committee, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor], for the initiative 
they have taken to bring this bill to the 
floor. 

The purpose of this bill and the objec- 
tive of those who have introduced wilder- 
ness bills in past sessions of Congress has 
been to establish by legislative action a 
firm reservation of these great remain- 
ing natural, scenic areas, so that they 
will remain inviolate in their present 
form for future generations to enjoy as 
we can enjoy them today. 

The pressure in this country through 
the growth of population is becoming so 
tremendous upon these areas that unless 
firm legislative action is taken by this 
Congress there is inevitably going to be a 
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continued reduction in this type of area, 
a reduction by roads, a reduction by im- 
provements, a reduction by lumbering in 
areas that should not have lumbering in 
them, and in other ways through com- 
mercial resorts, that will reduce these 
areas so that we will reach a time when 
there will be no more wilderness areas 
of this type. Once that time is reached, 
it will be impossible to restore areas be- 
cause once an area is destroyed in its nat- 
ural beauty by a road that cuts down 
the side of a mountain, or if a beautiful 
forest that should be preserved is cut, 
you cannot restore that area in its natu- 
ral form even within one generation. 

Those of us who enjoy going out on 
hikes in areas where we cannot find a 
television set, where no telephone can 
reach us, would like to see the next gen- 
eration and the generations to follow find 
such places. I can assure you that no 
matter how badly we feel we may need 
these areas, the generations to follow are 
going to need them even more desper- 
ately. In my own State of California, 
which now has 18 million people, within 
20 or 30 years the population will double. 
Under the bill, according to my under- 
standing, California will have the largest 
total acreage of wilderness area in the 
United States. But if we do not take ac- 
tion to preserve these wilderness areas, 
the pressure of 36 million people will 
cause many of those wilderness areas to 
be destroyed, cut into, and resorts put 
there, which would make it impossible 
for those in future generations to find 
the solitude, the peace and the quiet they 
may need so desperately when they want 
to get away from the pressures of civili- 
zation. 

So this is the reason why those of us 
who have been interested in this subject, 
why the national conservation organiza- 
tions haye been working year after year 
to establish this wilderness system. In- 
evitably the pressure on a single man at 
an administrative desk who would have 
the right to declassify one of these areas 
might become too great in the future, 
and a legislative body of this type would 
be better adapted to resist this pressure. 
This primarily is the reason why this 
wilderness bill is brought out on the floor. 
I hope the House and Senate will pass 
the bill and the conferees will resolye the 
differences with rapidity, so that this bill 
can be signed and become law as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man congratulations are certainly due 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs for bringing this legislation to 
the House for favorable action. Per- 
sonally, I feel this legislation has been 
long needed. I first introduced legisla- 
tion on the subject in 1959 and have had 
revised legislation pending in each suc- 
ceeding Congress. With the passage of 
this legislation I believe this session of 
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Congress can properly claim credit for 
making the greatest advances of any re- 
cent Congress in the field of conservation 
for future generations. 

I wish to thank particularly the com- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], and his coun- 
terpart on the committee for the minority 
side, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SAYLOR], for their successful effort 
in bringing this important legislation to 
the floor of the House for our consider- 
ation today. Istrongly support its enact- 
ment and I would urge adoption of the 
amendments that are being offered to 
strengthen its wilderness- protective 
features. 

Through its establishment of a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System, 
the excellent definition of wilderness that 
it gives, and the clearcut procedures it 
sets up for adding wilderness of the prim- 
itive areas, park units, and wildlife refuge 
areas to the wilderness system, this meas- 
ure promises to be recognized as one of 
the major conservation landmarks of re- 
cent decades. Through its passage, we 
here today are making conservation his- 
tory. 

The purpose of this measure is to afford 
protection for our priceless wilderness 
heritage, a heritage that once destroyed 
can never be replaced. It is impossible 
to restore wilderness once it is gone. And 
in joining those who seek refinements in 
this bill to meet the wilderness preserva- 
tion objectives it sets forth, I would hope 
that its provisions for safeguarding this 
heritage might be tightened. 

I object strenuously to the language 
in this bill that would permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to declassify our na- 
tional forest primitive areas and thus 
remove them from their present status 
in which their irreplaceable wilderness 
features have been preserved for us and 
the generations that follow. I wish to 
support the amendment that would 
strike this provision from the bill. In 
this way, only Congress would be vested 
with the authority of declassification 
that would permit removal of these units 
from protected status. Just as the meas- 
ure places securely in Congress’ hands 
the responsibility for adding areas to 
the wilderness system, I want only the 
Congress to hold the authority to declas- 
sify these areas. There is no sound rea- 
son for us to relinquish to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the authority to declas- 
sify these units. Let these primitive 
areas remain in their present status and 
be protected as wilderness until Congress 
considers and acts upon them. 

I also wish to support the amendment 
to eliminate language in the bill that 
calls for a skiing development in the San 
Gorgonio Wild Area. The intrusion of 
such commercial enterprise in a unit of 
the national forest wilderness, which has 
been protected since 1931, establishes a 
dangerous precedent. There can be lit- 
tle justification of such an action. 

I would express my hope that the sec- 
tion of this measure that calls for min- 
ing in the national forest wilderness can 
be improved by shortening the period in 
which such activity would be allowed. 
Mining is incompatible with the wilder- 
ness preservation purposes of the meas- 
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ure. It is my hope that this feature of 
the bill can be modified to provide better 
protection from mining encroachments 
for our wild areas. 

Again I wish to commend the leader- 
ship of the committee and the sponsors 
of this legislation for their achievement 
in bringing this vitally important meas- 
ure before us in this its final stage of 
consideration before enactment. This 
day will long be remembered in the con- 
servation annals of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to talk just a little bit about 
this legislation. I think first of all we 
could say that the period of gestation of 
this bill has been about 5 years at least. 
I have talked to several of my colleagues, 
several on our side, who were on this In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee as 
long as 5 or 6 yearsago. They have told 
me how they remembered the beginning 
of wilderness legislation. This child, or 
this legislation, did not have a very easy 
birth. But it finally arrived with the 
consent of the parents. As a matter of 
fact, this is a bill that passed the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
unanimously and, yet, only as short a 
time as 2 years ago this bill was probably 
one of the most controversial pieces of 
legislation that the House of Representa- 
tives had considered. A lot of bitter 
words were exchanged. Views were com- 
pletely different on what the legislation 
should contain. Yet through debate and 
through real honest consideration, a little 
give here and a little give there, this 
committee came out with a bill that 
satisfies, I believe, everyone. When I say 
everyone, I mean people in the lumber 
industry. I mean people in the cattle 
industry and in the mining industry and 
in the recreation field and in the wilder- 
ness field. Even the ultra wilderness 
people have taken this bill as good legis- 
lation. And if this was not the best work 
I have ever seen in committee, then I 
will say I have never seen good work. 

I, too, want to pay my eulogies to the 
chairman of the committee and to the 
ranking Republican member. But there 
is another fellow who I think deserves a 
great deal of credit for this bill being 
here on the floor under these conditions, 
and that is the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr, BarinG1, who had some very strong 
views on this legislation but who in the 
interest of getting this bill before us gave 
a little bit and now feels that this leg- 
islation is acceptable. 

Just this last winter a subcommittee 
went out to the Western States and held 
hearings where I think something over 
500 or 600 witnesses appeared before the 
subcommittee of which I was a member 
to give their views. All the views were 
taken into consideration in the writing 
of this bill. 

The district I represent contains all of 
the things that this bill is about. In my 
district I have a 900,000-acre national 
park. I have a 450,000-acre wilderness 
area. I have an 800,000-acre primitive 
area and I have three national forests or 
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parts of two of them and one that is en- 
tirely included in my district. So I be- 
lieve I am qualified to talk about this 
kind of legislation. I think I know 
whereof I speak. As a youngster one of 
my first jobs was as a whistle punk at 
a logging camp when I was 16 years of 
age. I worked in the woods for many 
years to get enough money to provide 
an education for myself. I know what 
people in the lumber industry want. I 
know what fishermen and gunners want. 
I know what the people want who like 
to put a pack on their back and just 
plain go hiking. 

Obviously it was not very easy to make 
these somewhat incompatible people all 
get together and support one piece of 
legislation, but it has been done. 

This bill varies considerably from the 
bill which came to us from the Senate, 
known as S. 4. I hope that when it goes 
to conference this will be the bill which 
will finally go to the President. If I am 
a conferee on this measure I certainly 
shall remain steadfast with this legisla- 
tion, because we have gone through too 
much trouble and too much effort to do 
anything else than what is encompassed 
by this bill. 

Again I compliment the chairman, the 
ranking minority member, and all the 
members of the committee. This is fine 
legislation, and I am pleased to be able 
to support it. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr, Chairman, 1 
would like to congratulate and thank the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], the ranking and dedicated 
minority member from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SAYLOR], and their many able col- 
leagues for bringing this measure before 
us today. 

This is a bill which can and should be 
improved, and at the appropriate time 
I will support amendments which I be- 
lieve will strengthen it. But more im- 
portant, this bill will realize a long- 
sought-after, a long-desired, and a long- 
deserved goal—the preservation of a 
sound and enduring system of wilder- 
ness—and I rise in its support. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress is in a 
position to do more for our all-too- 
rapidly diminishing wealth of natural re- 
sources than any other of our time. Last 
week this House passed the farsighted 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. 
Today we are presented with the oppor- 
tunity of preserving the vast scientific, 
recreational, and educational benefits of 
unspoiled wilderness for generations of 
Americans yet to come. 

As this bill, which I have joined in 
sponsoring since coming to Congress, 
makes clear in its title, our rapidly ex- 
panding population, accompanied by in- 
creasing mobility and growing amounts 
of leisure time, is destined to occupy 
and modify all areas within our country 
not specifically designated for preserva- 
tion and protection in their natural 
condition. Without affirmative action, 
and action at this time, our few remain- 
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ing natural areas will not long be able 
to withstand this onslaught. 

Yet this bill is clearly a modest and 
reasonable call to action. For there re- 
mains in the United States today 50 to 
65 million acres of land which could 
conceivably become part of a national 
wilderness system. All of this land is 
already in national forests, parks, monu- 
ments, wildlife refuges, and game 
ranges. 

This bill would set aside only about 
9 million acres of this land at this time, 
with provision, after a 10-year review 
period, for inclusion of primitive areas 
of the national forests, and the wilder- 
ness areas of park and wildlife refuges. 

This bill would not conflict with es- 
tablished uses of the parks, monuments, 
forests, or wildlife refuges. 

It would not interfere with estab- 
lished practices, such as grazing. 

It would not endanger existing private 
rights. 

And, it does not call for money. 

Rather, it would give statutory pro- 
tection to existing wilderness areas. It 
would set up orderly procedures for ad- 
ditions, deletions, or changes, with pro- 
visions for public hearings and review 
by Congress. 

For it must be remembered, that most 
of our wilderness areas today have been 
established by administrative action. 
And any of these areas could, therefore, 
be abolished or altered, without approval 
of the Congress or the public. 

Mr. Chairman, we who have been 
striving for wilderness preservation have 
often been told that at best we are en- 
gaged in a rearguard, delaying action 
that we cannot hope to see areas of 
wilderness last forever—that the best 
we can hope for is to slow down the 
relentless process of development and 
encroachment. 

But today we can see a brighter fu- 
ture. Today, with this bill, we have the 
tools to preserve an irreplaceable re- 
source. For wilderness once trammeled 
cannot be freed. Once lost it cannot 
be regained. 

This bill can preserve the wilderness 
character of lands that will serve a vast 
range of consistent purposes, safeguard- 
ing these areas for the permanent good 
of the whole people. 

It is an instrument of foresight, plan- 
ning, and protection. It is an invest- 
ment in the future of America. But 
we must act now, we must pass this bill 
1 or it will be too little and too 
ate. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, it is with a 
feeling of real satisfaction that I can 
participate in the discussion of the wil- 
derness bill here today. As a sponsor of 
the legislation, I thank the committee 
chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL], and our distinguished 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLOR], for the work 
they have done to bring to a culmination 
this long effort in behalf of one of the 
most important items of conservation 
legislation ever considered by the Con- 
gress. 
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We have a special interest in this in 
Minnesota because of the boundary ca- 
noe areas in the northern part of the 
State. I have been in this area and have 
participated in the activities, partially, 
in which one can participate. I know of 
the utilization that comes in this area. 

I have a close interest in this, also, be- 
cause of the activities of the past 3 weeks. 
When the Congress recessed, getting 
ready for the Republican political con- 
vention, I took my family to the western 
part of the United States, to Wyoming 
and Montana, and we traveled over some 
of these areas. We went up to the moun- 
tains; we went sliding down glaciers; we 
caught some fish; and generally we saw 
how heavy is the utilization. 

When I was out in that area, in the 
Grand Tetons, notice came that the 1 
millionth visitor had traveled in the 
Grand Tetons this year. 

One can see the tremendous increase 
in the use of wilderness areas and the out 
of doors by the American people. 

We worked on this legislation for a 
long time. 

I understand that the hearings before 
this committee this last April were the 
18th that were conducted on wilderness 
bills since 1956. There have been thou- 
sands of pages of testimony put to- 
gether and millions of words have been 
used by those who have commented upon 
this legislation. I believe never before 
in the history of our country has a 
measure affecting natural resources 
elicited such widespread interest and 
support as has this legislation. It has 
become a household word in the major 
newspapers, networks, and magazines, 
and we are now advocating this be 
passed. In the enactment today the 
House will have passed one of the most 
important conservation milestones. I 
think it will be comparable to the work 
that Teddy Roosevelt did some time ago. 
It will have the effect of protecting our 
wild areas within the federally owned 
forests, the wild river refuges, ranges, 
and national parks and monuments. 
Through the establishment of the na- 
tional wilderness preservation system 
and the delineation of a national policy 
for wilderness preservation, with its defi- 
nition of “wilderness,” this bill gives a 
firm basis for the protection of our wild 
lands within Federal jurisdiction. The 
procedures which it established for add- 
ing areas to the system provide for care- 
ful review and participation by the in- 
terested public and the Congress. In 
this measure we have a basic piece of 
legislation that will well serve the Amer- 
ican people by preserving for future gen- 
erations this irreplaceable resource that 
has had such an important part in mold- 
ing our culture and our Nation. 

I might point out the work people who 
came before us did to set aside the Rock 
Creek Park running through the District 
of Columbia and the advantage to which 
it is utilized by this crowded city at this 
time. 

I want to point out in my comments 
here there are some parts of the bill that 
I think are disappointing. I think the 
part which permits mining to be carried 
on in wilderness areas and forests for 25 
years is too long a period of time. I 
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hope we can reduce this period, and as 
far as I am concerned, there ought to 
be a complete elimination of mining in 
the wilderness areas, in my judgment, 
unless this is required in the national 
interest. 

The provisions of this measure which 
call for the development of commercial 
skiing in the San Gorgonio Wild Area 
are also of deep concern to many conser- 
vationists in the country. The exclusion 
of this unique wild area from the wilder- 
ness system through the language that is 
in this basic and far-reaching legislation 


would set, I believe, a dangerous prece- 


dent as we are trying to make this his- 
toric step. This San Gorgonio Wild Area 
is used by thousands of visitors each year 
now, and these include skiers, who are 
welcome in the area. We are not con- 
cerned about making this a commercial 
development, There are tens of thou- 
sands of children who enjoy the wilder- 
ness trek in the San Gorgonio each year. 
More than two dozen youth and religious 
camps surround this area. These camps 
are dependent upon this area as a source 
of experience in outdoor and wilderness 
living. There is no other place nearby 
for the young people of the Los Angeles 
area to go for this kind of recreational 
opportunity. 

I want also to register my objection to 
the language in this bill that would per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
declassify our national forest primitive 
areas. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. QUIE. This would authorize the 
Secretary to remove these units from 
their present protected status in which 
their wilderness features have been pre- 
served through several decades. I 
strongly support the amendment that 
would strike this provisions from the bill. 
Thus, only Congress would be vested 
with the authority of declassification, 
and Congress alone could remove these 
units from protected status. 

This measure places the responsibility 
for adding areas to the wilderness 
system securely in Congress hands. I 
think for that reason and as a matter 
of consistency, I feel that only Congress 
should hold the authority to declassify 
these areas. Such authority should not 
be relinquished by the Congress to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I urge that we 
hold these primitive areas in their pres- 
ent status and that they be protected 
as wilderness until Congress considers 
and acts upon them. 

Again I wish to compliment the com- 
mittee for bringing this bill before us. 
It gives me great pleasure to support it 
at this time, 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr, JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, bringing this bill to the floor 
of the House ends a 4-year experience 
for me on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs as a member of the sub- 
committee and a member of the full 
committee. I want at this time to say 
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how much I enjoyed serving on that com- 
mittee chairmanned by the very fine 
chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL], and by the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. BARING] as chairman 
of the subcommittee. Also the minority 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], who served 
both on the subcommittee and on the 
full committee with us was a very fair 
and responsible member in putting this 
bill together. 

Coming from an area such as the one 
that I represent we have much wilder- 
ness, wild and primitive areas at the 
present time. 
discussion California has added four new 
areas, two new wilderness areas and two 
new wild areas. This bill will establish 
the start of a wilderness system in the 
United States. I am very happy to see 
this done because there has been so much 
argument as to what was in the wilder- 
ness bill that many people had a mis- 
conception of the bill itself. 

With the start of this wilderness sys- 
tem throughout the United States I am 
sure there will be many areas added in 
the very near future. I am certain that 
in our State of California we will see 
many new areas added to the wilderness 
system. 

I want to say that the people in the 
State of California very much support 
this bill. I want to say that I am in full 
support of the bill as it comes from the 
committee. The bill left the committee 
with a unanimous vote, went to the Rules 
Committee, and is now before us on the 
floor for action. I ask your favorable 
support for the bill as it was reported 
from the committee. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation 
and associate myself with my colleagues, 
the gentlemen from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON and Mr. BALDWIN] in their 
remarks. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation designed to establish a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. 
Further, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of my colleagues, the gentle- 
men from California [Mr. BALDWIN, Mr. 
JOHNSON, and Mr. COHELAN], as we look to 
the future, the conservation measures we 
adopt today, in addition to the recently 
passed land and water conservation fund 
bill should stand the Members of this 
88th Congress in good stead for having 
met our responsibilities in this important 
field. Many well-deserved tributes have 
been directed toward the chairman, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPI- 
NALL] and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SaYyLOR], the ranking Repub- 
lican, as well as all members of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
To mold a consensus of opinion among 
the committee members in this highly 
controversial matter certainly is worthy 
of recognition and the American people 
owe this fine committee a debt of grati- 
tude. Again, I urge your support of this 
bill. 


Since the bill was under 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GOODLING]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
have had the privilege of hunting and 
fishing in so-called wilderness areas, 
areas accessible only on foot or horse- 
back. In the past, a comparatively few 
enjoyed this privilege. Better means of 
transportation, longer vacation periods, 
larger paychecks, and a snowballing in- 
terest in outdoor recreation have 
changed the picture considerably. 

We spend millions to build art galleries 
where valuable works of art may be dis- 
played and preserved for posterity. 

Costly libraries house outstanding 
works of literature where they can be 
properly protected against the ravages 
of time. 

Our Library of Congress houses price- 
less irreplaceable papers, manuscripts, 
and documents of every description 
where they will be available for unborn 
generations. 

By modern methods, we record voices 
of our great singers and speakers which 
will live through the ages. 

By an act of Congress the Department 
of the Interior is authorized to designate 
certain buildings as national historical 
landmarks. 

Can we, or should we, do less for our 
irreplaceable heritage? Do we not have 
an obligation to posterity to pass on to 
it some natural environment as it existed 
when the Pilgrims first landed on these 
shores? Like many other Members who 
have been interested in adequate legisla- 
tion to insure that coming generations 
of Americans will have an opportunity to 
see and know how parts of this country 
looked in its earliest day, I am happy 
to support the objectives of this bill. 

Preservation of wilderness is a record 
of our society, for it was out of the wil- 
derness of this continent and its abun- 
dance of timber, soil, water, wildlife, 
minerals, and other natural resources 
that this country and this society found 
the wherewithal to supply the free 
chosen wishes of its people. And like 
other treasures I have mentioned, wil- 
derness areas have both a present and 
future use for our society. We need to 
preserve areas where people can study, 
hunt, fish, or merely observe and enjoy 
lasting examples of the things the devel- 
opment of this country and its society 
have largely destroyed. Unless we pre- 
serve the remnant areas of wilderness 
which we have in our national forests, 
parks, and wildlife refuges, the oppor- 
tunity we have today—the opportunity 
to add undisturbed, natural land areas 
for future generations may soon be lost 
and with it the wilderness we cherish. 

My State of Pennsylvania does not 
have any areas proposed for inclusions 
in this wilderness system. Pennsylva- 
nians, however, are outdoor minded and 
appreciate the many values of wilderness 
areas, particularly in the preservation 
and production of wildlife. We love and 
appreciate birds, mammals, and fish. 

History teaches us that some species 
of wildlife, such as the bobwhite quail, 
ringneck pheasant, deer, and several 
other species thrive in man’s environ- 
ment. Some species cannot adapt to 
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man’s environment. I am thinking of 
the whooping crane with a population of 
approximately 30, the mountain goat, 
bighorn sheep, and one of the most mag- 
nificient of all our North American ani- 
mals, the grizzly bear. Do we want these 
species to go the way of the carrier pi- 
geon, the heath hen, the American bison, 
and others? 

Just recently each of you received a 
sizable list of birds and mammals from 
the Secretary of Interior which face ex- 
tinction unless drastic action is taken. 
Given protection of national forest, na- 
tional parks, and refuge areas, many 
species can probably be saved from ex- 
tinction. The key deer of Florida is an 
example of what can be done if we are 
sufficiently interested and have the will 
to do it. 

Development and resources use are es- 
sential to the national welfare. Public 
lands must be administered for maxi- 
mum returns consistent with sound man- 
agement practices. Today we are not 
talking about the millions of acres of 
public land on which there is multiple 
resource use. We are talking of the few 
acres of land on which wilderness pres- 
ervation should be the dominant use. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be tragic after 
all the years of sincere effort for H.R. 
9070 to get this far and fail on final pas- 
sage. We need to pass it today, refer it 
to a conference committee, and send it 
on its way to the White House. We 
should and dare do no less for posterity. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am happy to stand here in 
support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL], and 
to also congratulate the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] for the work 
that they have done in this field. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] has long been 
the champion of wilderness legislation in 
the House of Representatives. Although 
he is the author of this bill, I introduced 
one in support of his bill. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are striving 
to do today is to preserve for future gen- 
erations the land as we inherited it from 
those who went before us. 

Mr. Chairman, the burgeoning popula- 
tion which has hit this country makes it 
essential that we now set aside certain 
of these areas in their pristine form for 
the enjoyment of those who come 
after us. 

May I say that civilizations have been 
lost where they have destroyed or al- 
lowed the destruction of their natural 
resources. 

There is tradition in Spain that before 
the occupation of that country by the 
Moors for some 800 years you could travel 
from Madrid to Seville without getting 
out from under the shade of a tree. 
Today most of this is wasted desert. 

We have seen lands denuded, land lost 
because we have not given it the care 
we should have. We seek now through 
this bill to preserve inviolate the beauti- 
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ful areas of this country for our enjoy- 

ment, and the enjoyment of those who 

ane after us. It is a duty that we must 
ace. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CONTE], 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
great pleasure for me to rise in support 
of this vitally needed legislation. 

As one of those who has consistently 
supported conservation legislation in the 
past, and one who has introduced a 
wilderness bill (H.R. 10630) during this 
session, I feel that this Congress has a 
unique opportunity to make another out- 
standing contribution to the national 
welfare. 

The phrase “for the permanent good of 
the whole people” contained in the precis 
of the bill is, I am certain, most applica- 
ble. According to the mail I have re- 
ceived from countless residents through- 
out western Massachusetts, there is com- 
plete agreement that the legislation is 
designed for the permanent good of the 
whole people. 

Every segment of the population will 
reap untold benefits with the enactment 
of the bill. Both urban and rural resi- 
dents can find that the areas designated 
as “wilderness” will be for their personal 
enjoyment and use. In setting aside fed- 
erally owned areas and designating these 
areas as wilderness, the Congress is es- 
tablishing an important national policy. 
This policy will make certain that natural 
resources of the country will be pre- 
served. This is a major responsibility. 
It is an overdue responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a unique period 
in the history of our country when we 
can have the opportunity of establishing 
not only guiding principles for the pres- 
ervation of primitive units of America, 
but to designate such areas as an Amer- 
ican heritage. 

The opportunity is on a par with the 
acts which set up our national forests 
and established our national park sys- 
tem. In another sense, the Wilderness 
Act would be complementary to these. 

The wilderness bill, a bipartisan 
measure, has been before Congress for 
almost 9 years. Although this bill has 
now reached the floor of the House for 
the first time, it has been debated in 
committee, heard in the field, discussed 
by Cabinet officers, recommended by the 
administration, and modified through 
compromise, until it is one of the most 
refined bills ever to come before this 
body. 

The wilderness bill is a carefully 
thought out, long range, important meas- 
ure which will provide balance for our 
human culture and stability for our so- 
ciety. For without wilderness, the source 
of our strength, we cannot balance our 
lives against the imbalances we ines- 
capably create with the civilization 
which we find necessary. 

What will the wilderness bill do? It 
will establish the preservation of wilder- 
ness as a national policy through con- 
gressional sanction. It relates only to 
federally owned land, now within na- 
tional forests, national parks, and certain 
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national wildlife refuges and ranges. It 
establishes no new authority or agency— 
it simply provides that the wilderness 
character of units within these areas 
shall be maintained for the public good. 
It establishes a procedure for maintain- 
ing these units. No extra costs are in- 
volved, no other land use is interferred 
with, and other programs are not sacri- 
ficed. It does not pose any economic 
threats. 

H.R. 9070 is, and remains, a most im- 
portant bill. It was a product of patient 
compromise and good will. It came out 
of committee with certain amendments, 
and some of these, I am sure, can be 
modified or eliminated to restore the 
original strength of the bill. 

The amendment which eliminates the 
San Gorgonio wild area in California as 
a part of the wilderness system should be 
rejected. The San Gorgonio area was es- 
tablished in 1931 and classified as a wild 
area in 1956. To eliminate this already 
dedicated area because of pressure for a 
ski development would be unfair special 
interest legislation—like handing over a 
national park for a country golf club. 
Skiing is enjoyed in the San Gorgonio 
wild area now—that is, cross-country 
skiing, without commercial trappings. 
Ski lifts, access roads, concessions, and 
all which follows such developments, 
would destroy the San Gorgonio wilder- 
ness. It would be a dangerous precedent 
to allow the desecration or elimination of 
this area. I urge that language to au- 
thorize this be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ~ 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Can the gentleman tell me 
how many acres of wilderness in Cali- 
fornia are included in this bill as re- 
ported? 

Mr. CONTE. Ido not have the figures. 
I imagine it is quite great. 

Mr. KYL. It is extremely large, as a 
matter of fact, 1,820,000 acres. 

Mr. CONTE. I realize this is a very 
small segment of that area. 

I urge also that all language in the 
original H.R. 9070 which would protect 
wilderness units of the national parks 
and of the national wildlife refuges and 
ranges, be restored. 

I am pleased to note the language in 
the measure which provides that each 
primitive area shall continue to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as on the date of the act until Con- 
gress has acted on a recommendation 
of the President regarding the area. 

I strongly urge the elimination of 
language in section 3(b)(1) of the 
amended bill, on page 20, lines 3 to 17, 
inclusive, which would permit the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to declassify a primi- 
tive area. This provision is in direct 
contradiction to the principle which the 
wilderness bill asserts—that the inclu- 
sion, addition, or elimination of a primi- 
tive area must have the sanction of Con- 
gress. 

I urge the restoration of language 
which is in the original H.R. 9070 with 
respect to mining. The original lan- 
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guage would permit prospecting within 
wilderness areas for the purpose of 
gathering information about mineral or 
other resources on a planned basis by 
the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines. It is my belief that the com- 
mittee amendment which would allow 
mining to continue for 25 years would 
be inimical to the wilderness. Mining 
activity, with its attendant develop- 
ments, is incompatible with wilderness. 
The report of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Commission shows that min- 
ing within wilderness areas has not been 
of major economic importance. We 
would do best to eliminate this provision, 
and enact this most essential legislation 
with strengthened provisions. 

I also take this opportunity to com- 
mend the chairman of the committee for 
the tremendous work that he and his 
committee have done on this subject and 
the work that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor] has done in be- 
half of this bill during the many years 
it has been before their committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to complicate—compliment my 
colleagues on the committee and my 
chairman in particular and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. I think per- 
haps my first word might be taken cor- 
rectly in that I think that is what some 
people are trying to do here today. We 
have heard several people talk about the 
possibility of amending this bill back to 
some original form or intent. I might 
assure my colleagues that this bill would 
not be before you today if the amend- 
ments that are proposed here would have 
been forced in committee. 

My compliments should go beyond just 
the Members of this body, they should go 
to the people that appeared before the 
subcommittee in its field hearings, where 
an area of compromise was reached with 
the users, with the wilderness advocates, 
with the people that are directly con- 
nected in the wilderness plans today, 
whether it be for recreation and con- 
servation or for the limited use of the 
wilderness for mining, grazing, and 
other uses. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
looked forward to speaking in support 
of the wilderness bill and I urge its pas- 
sage today. It is essential if future gen- 
erations are to know the good life 
America affords today. 

This wilderness bill provides that only 
the Congress can add to or make major 
modifications to the national wilderness 
system when it has been established with 
the effective date of this act. 

It also provides that within a 10-year 
period the existing primitive areas may 
be added to the wilderness system on 
recommendation of the Executive, pro- 
vided that the Congress passes an act 
in support of each such recommendation. 

On the other hand, the bill provides, 
as an exception to the authority of the 
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legislative branch, that the executive 
branch may declassify an existing primi- 
tive area. 

I see no logic in an act which gives the 
legislative branch half a loaf. 

Let us remove this exception, and leave 
the primitive areas in protected status 
until Congress has a chance to pass upon 
the merits of each recommendation, 
which must be made within the time 
schedule provided. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the bill, H.R. 
9070, and I urge my colleagues to give it 
their approval. I have always supported 
wilderness legislation and have intro- 
duced bills of my own on this subject. I 
am happy that today we will finally make 
this principle a part of the multiple-use 
principle which we have followed in the 
use of the people’s lands. Conservation 
is always wise use—multiple use. It en- 
compasses consumptive use but it most 
certainly encompasses nonconsumptive 
use as well. The passage of this legisla- 
tion will give complete legal status to the 
principle of wilderness and nonconsump- 
tive use of the people’s public lands. 

The bill will protect from destruction 
millions of acres of scenic wonderland. 
For my wife, my children, and myself, we 
know these areas as vast forests, pre- 
cipitous peaks, great and really spacious 
blue skies, and shining mountains. 
That is from personal enjoyment. But 
we know, too, there are other people who 
are equally glad about wilderness areas 
just because they know that they exist 
and dream that maybe someday they 
will visit them. These areas that I speak 
of I know to have the best use that they 
could possibly have. Just as forest areas 
that are being harvested for lumber or 
other lands are being used for mining 
and have a restricted use, so should those 
areas that are particularly adapted to 
wilderness use or nonconsumptive use be 
restricted and set aside for such exclu- 
sive use. 

I want to say I would hope that when 
the leadership on the part of the House 
goes to conference with the other body 
that attention will be given to the fact 
that some of the wilderness areas that 
have been recently created will not be 
included in this bill because of a 60-day 
limitation. I would hope particularly 
the Cabinet Wild Area in Montana will 
be given wilderness status under this 

Finally, 1 wish to compliment the 
leadership most highly for reconciling 
all of the conflicting forces that have 
been combating here on this legislation. 
The gentleman from Colorado, Chair- 
man ASPINALL, has done an admirable ac- 
complishment reconciling the respective 
interests of lumbering, grazing, and min- 
ing. Of course my interest in support 
of wilderness is not completely satisfied, 
but this compromise is a truly great ac- 
complishment. 

90 stone recommend passage of H.R. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with an appreciation of this historic oc- 
casion that I rise in support of H.R. 
9070, the wilderness bill. Passage of this 
bill and enactment of legislation for the 
preservation of federally owned wilder- 
ness areas will establish that it is the 
policy of the United States that the 
preservation and protection of some 
lands in their natural condition is de- 
sirable and necessary. 

I recognize that the Department of 
Agriculture and the Forest Service in 
particular have been doing a good job 
in preserving wilderness areas of the 
national forests. They are to be com- 
mended for their actions and their dili- 
gence. 

We have, however, Mr. Chairman, a 
responsibility in the Congress to enact 
legislation that establishes guidelines for 
management of federally owned lands in 
order to assure that future generations 
will have the opportunity of enjoying 
the benefits of an enduring resource of 
wilderness. Future administrators could 
rescind or modify actions taken by other 
administrators in establishing wilder- 
ness areas. In addition, aside from na- 
tional forests, there is no firm admin- 
istrative policy for the preservation of 
wilderness areas despite the fact that 
many areas of national parks, national 
monuments, wildlife refuges and game 
ranges should be immediately and per- 
manently protected, 

It is for these reasons that I welcome 
the assertion of congressional authority 
and responsibility and the establishment 
of a National Wilderness Preservation 
System. As I understand H.R. 9070, as 
amended, the wilderness system will be 
initiated with approximately 9 million 
acres of land which is a good start even 
if, in relation to the total that should be 
protected, a modest one. 

Under the further provisions of H.R. 
9070 during the next 10 years there will 
be reviews of primitive areas in national 
forests and also units of the national 
park system and national wildlife sys- 
tem to determine their suitability for 
preservation as wilderness and their in- 
clusion in the wilderness system. I 
know that I express the hope of the ma- 
jority of the Members when I urge the 
Secretaries of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture to diligently assume the task of re- 
viewing these other areas and reporting 
to Congress through the President as 
soon as possible so that we may by the 
further action of this body grant perma- 
nent protection to those wilderness areas 
that should be protected. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. GILL]. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, many of 
us are coming to realize that man’s right 
to make his way on this earth does not 
include a right to spoil the land for future 
generations. This realization is begin- 
ning to appear in efforts to clean and 
prevent the pollution of our rivers and 
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our air. We see it in attempts to repair 
the ravages of strip mining, to replant 
where the forests have been stripped 
from the mountains. We learned to our 
sorrow earlier in this century that to tear 
open the prairies, without careful plow- 
ing and planting of cover crops, can cost 
us the richness of our land, We are 
learning today that the right to subdivide 
a man’s land and build thousands of 
acres of houses and streets should be 
coupled with a duty to plan properly, to 
plant, to leave open spaces where the 
people may breathe. 

All of these realizations are becoming 
more intense with the incredible growth 
of our population. No longer can we 
hope that people and open areas will 
find some balance. The pressures are too 
great for commercial development, for 
the exploitation of resources, for the use 
of a river as a sewerline if you will, un- 
less there is general agreement by all to 
desist and to protect our natural assets. 

This is true of the so-called wilder- 
ness of the relatively untouched areas 
treated by this legislation. Unless we 
can agree now as to how they should be 
treated and protected they face inevita- 
ble destruction. This bill makes a start. 
Much of the area concerned has already 
been used in the sense that it has been 
prospected or in some cases cut over; 
much of it is left in present use such as 
grazing or in existing mining; it is hoped 
that these uses which are incompatible 
with wilderness status will be gradually 
phased out. 

If one of the basic principles of this 
legislation is to protect the wilderness 
which is now in existence and to phase 
out incompatible uses, I find difficulty 
with two parts of the bill. One is the 
specific allowance of a nonexisting and 
incompatible use in San Gorgonio, and 
the second is the allowance of declassi- 
fication of any primitive area by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. If we are try- 
ing to set boundaries of the wilderness 
by legislative action based on existing 
status and uses why should we make 
these two exceptions? I would support 
amendments to remove them. 

With these exceptions I submit that 
our committee has arrived at a workable 
compromise in the long struggle for a 
wilderness system. The basic decisions 
are left with Congress. Improvements 
can be made over the years. We will 
have made a good start toward the 
preservation of our natural heritage. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr, Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
rather fine day when difficult legislation 
like this finds 435 Members of the House 
of Representatives in agreement. There 
has been a lot of misunderstanding about 
wilderness areas in particular. The 
committee is to be commended for hay- 
ing found middle ground, and I believe 
firm ground, on which to build such leg- 
islation. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee, I have made 
these remarks because I wonder if it is 
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the intention of the members of the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction in the name of 
the House to hold firm in conference 
when this matter goes to conference. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if my 
friend from Washington will yield, it has 
always been my thought that the confer- 
ees from the House would hold as firmly 
as possible on matters under their juris- 
diction in the conference. 

My friend realizes, however, it will be 
a conference. Sometimes there is a ques- 
tion of playing back and forth a little 
bit. I hope my friend has confidence 
enough in the chairman of the commit- 
tee having jurisdiction over this bill to 
know that he will stand as firm as he 
possibly can. 

Mr. HORAN. I wish to say here and 
now that I have every confidence in the 
gentleman from Colorado. There have 
been actions by the other body, though, 
with which I did not agree, and which I 
would not like to see come out of confer- 
ence and be enacted into law. It was in 
that regard I was wondering about the 
intention of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado when the bill goes to conference. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I shall stand just as firm 
as it is humanly possible for a Member 
of this body to stand on the House posi- 
tion on this legislation and on any other 
legislation. 

I believe my colleague from Washing- 
ton knows that there have been times 
when there have not been conference re- 
ports because of the position the gentle- 
man from Colorado now speaking took 
in order to uphold the position of the 
House. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, that en- 
tirely satisfies me. I have memories of 
how, during the past 2 or 3 years, the 
gentleman from Colorado has been casti- 
gated in the press for his position and 
his firmness in this matter. I know of 
his great convictions. For my own part, 
I feel them also. 

I do want the gentleman from Colo- 
rado to know that I feel satisfied after 
this colloquy. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Ishould like to ask the gentleman from 
Colorado a question. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that no land can be acquired in 
any amount except upon the authoriza- 
tion and approval of the Congress? 

Mr. ASPINALL. With the exception 
that there may be donations or contri- 
butions, the gentleman is right in his 
understanding. So far as taking land, 
in holdings or otherwise, the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Without regard to the 
size of the tract? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 17 of the bill, 
near the bottom of the page, the lan- 
guage is as follows: “has outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive 
and unconfined type of recreation.” 

I wonder what “a primitive and un- 
confined type of recreation” might be. 
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I trust this has nothing to do with topless 
bathing suits. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
my colleague from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I knew in some way 
or other my genial colleague would get 
some humor into this debate, and I am 
glad to add that I do not think this has 
anything to do with topless bathing suits, 
or anything like that at all, nor nudist 
camps, but it just simply means that 
there will not be any manmade struc- 
tures about in order to embarrass and 
handicap the enjoyers of this particular 
area. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his lucid explanation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, the wilderness preser- 
vation legislation we are debating here 
today is the end product of unceasing 
and concentrated effort which began in 
the 84th Congress. 

In the space of time involved, 70 bills 
have been introduced in the Chambers of 
Congress. Numerous hearings have been 
held and from these hearings further re- 
finements have been adopted. Finally, 
after a decade of debate, we have evolved 
in H.R. 9070 one of the most significant 
and farsighted pieces of resource con- 
servation legislation developed in our 
time. 

Thousands of Americans have long 
urged the Congress to work its will to 
establish a national policy and program 
to preserve for posterity a part of our 
unspoiled wilderness. The American 
people feel that the time has been too 
long delayed and that Congress should 
take positive action to assure the perma- 
nent reservation of suitable wilderness 
areas now. 

By the enactment of the bill, we would 
bring about the establishment of a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System of 
approximately 9.2 million acres of suit- 
able wilderness lands—wilderness areas 
that currently are being administered as 
wilderness in our national forests. This 
bill would provide legislative authority 
for permanently maintaining these 
wilderness areas as wilderness for the 
benefit and enjoyment of all the Ameri- 
can people. 

In emphasizing, above all, the impor- 
tance of preserving the wilderness areas 
in perpetuity on the public lands of this 
country, I do not wish to detract from 
the use of wilderness those recreational 
pleasures that go with it—of hunting, 
fishing, hiking, swimming, mountain 
climbing, camping, nature photography, 
and the general enjoyment of natural 
scenery and wildlife habitat. 

In 1964, with our fast growing popula- 
tion in excess of 192 million, we, espe- 
cially in the northeastern areas of the 
United States, are deeply aware of the 
disappearance of wilderness and other 
open space recreation resources. We are 
deeply aware of the rapidity, with which 
our land resources are being committed 
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and developed to commercial uses. Op- 
portunities to set aside and develop our 
lands for outdoor recreation uses are in 
many instances in danger of being lost 
forever. We must move with rapidity 
while there is yet time. Wilderness pres- 
ervation is an essential part of an action 
program designed to secure permanent 
outlets for our outdoor recreation re- 
source needs. 

Wilderness recreation has values not 
present in any other type of recreation. 
Doctors have testified as to the therapeu- 
tic value of an experience in a natural 
area. Many witnesses in their pleas for 
passage of the wilderness bill have con- 
firmed that both the intangible spiritual 
and therapeutic values and other bene- 
fits claimed for wilderness recreation are 
realities which greatly enrich the lives 
of those who experience them. 

We should recognize that true wilder- 
ness is not a renewable resource. If 
these areas are not set aside and given 
permanent status and protection as 
wilderness by Congress, the influences 
of man are going to rapidly erode and 
consume all that we have. 

Time is of the essence, for by the year 
2000 there will be more than 300 million 
people in the United States competing 
for a share of our country’s outdoor rec- 
reation facilities. We must act now to 
preserve these unique areas of remaining 
wilderness for the benefit of succeeding 
generations of Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters from constituents in 
favor of the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System legislation, and I have 
pointed out to members of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs the 
urgency in getting legislation through 
Congress in this session. The commit- 
tee members have been most coopera- 
tive, and I want to commend Chairman 
ASPINALL and the members of his com- 
mittee for producing this bill we have 
before us today. I hope that the legisla- 
tion passes by an overwhelming margin. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that 
Mr. ASPINALL’s committee has brought 
this much-needed legislation before the 
House for further consideration. 

The wilderness bill has long been de- 
scribed as the outstanding conservation 
legislation before Congress. 

I support this bill in its objectives to 
establish a strong National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

T believe the amendment to withdraw 
the already-established San Gorgonio 
Wild Area for a commercial ski resort is 
inconsistent with the purpose of this 
basic legislation to preserve wilderness 
and should be eliminated from the bill. 
The people are permitted now to ski in 
the San Gorgonio Wild Area, and many 
thousands have been doing so. 

It has rightfully, I think, been decided 
that Congress after proper study should 
determine which areas go into the Na- 
tional Wilderness System. Again, to be 
consistent, Congress should likewise de- 
termine which primitive area if any, 
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are to be clasified, and thus removed 
from consideration for the Wilderness 
System. 

Therefore, the provision that author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
classify a primitive area should be strick- 
en from the bill. Congress should not 
relinquish its prerogative in this respect. 

Another bad feature in the wilderness 
bill before us today is the mining provi- 
sion, You cannot have mining in wilder- 
ness and still preserve wilderness. The 
purpose of this legislation is to leave des- 
ignated lands for preservation and pro- 
tection in their natural, unspoiled condi- 
tion and thus secure for the American 
people of present and future generations 
the benefits of an enduring resource of 
wilderness. This section providing for 
a 25-year period is much too long a 
period. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with a deep feeling of satisfaction that 
I join with the distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPI- 
NALL] and his discerning Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in support of 
H.R. 9070, which has for its purpose a 
far-reaching proposal to assume juris- 
diction by our Government over some 
9 million acres of the Nation’s unspoiled 
wilderness areas in order to preserve 
their natural state and prevent en- 
croachment. 

The Federal Government now owns 
some 61 millions of acres of undeveloped 
wilderness areas. The bill reserves to 
the Congress any future addition to pre- 
serve other areas for this specific pur- 
pose. Under the Senate version of this 
act the Secretary of Interior is em- 
powered to extend this coverage to other 
lands held by the Government for their 
preservation as wilderness areas. The 
House bill seeks to prevent the Secretary 
of Interior from exercising this power 
by reserving to the Congress the power to 
extend expansion control over wild areas. 

The purpose of the act seeks to pre- 
vent exploitation of these lands by hu- 
mans in our increasing population and 
the detrimental effects on these lands of 
our mechanical expansion. This act 
guarantees to this generation and future 
generations of Americans the endur- 
ing resources of the wilderness as well as 
a great contribution to the enjoyment 
and its unimpaired future use for recrea- 
tional purposes only experienced in such 
areas. The use must be protected by cer- 
tain standards of control or rules that 
will protect and not defeat the public 
purposes of recreational, scenic, scien- 
tific, educational, conservation, and his- 
torical uses. 

A minimum requirement of roads shall 
be built—but autos, motorboats, motor- 
ized equipment, landing aircraft, and 
other form of mechanized transport, 
structures, or installations are barred 
from such areas. The exception being 
that where these uses are presently es- 
tablished, such may remain, under spe- 
cific restrictions of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Also as to safety control or 
health—fires, insects, and diseases—sub- 
ject to such conditions as the Secretary 
of Agriculture deems desirable. 

Prospecting or the gathering of infor- 
mation about minerals and other re- 
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sources is permitted if the preservation 
principle is respected. 

Further consultations between the 
Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the surveying 
on a planned basis in such areas again 
consistent with the policy of preserva- 
tion through the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines to determine min- 
eral values. The results of such surveys 
shall be available to the public, the Pres- 
ident, and the Congress. All laws on 
mining and mineral leasing shall be ap- 
plicable to this act and with the further 
stipulation that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of the Interior 
have the power to make such reasonable 
regulations as deemed necessary to the 
preservation of the area. These indi- 
viduals now enjoying certain rights, 
leases, and so forth, are protected under 
certain prescriptions in this act. The 
rights of the several States or State in 
wildlife or wilderness areas are also 
preserved—their responsibilities and 
jurisdiction remain intact under this 
act. State and private lands surrounded 
by wilderness areas are permitted rea- 
sonable ingress and egress to and from 
their lands. Also exchange of lands may 
be permitted—such as similar lands 
within the State owned by the Federal 
Government for land of like value held 
within the wilderness area. 

Secretary of Agriculture may accept 
gifts or bequests of land within the wil- 
derness areas. The Secretary of the 
Interior also may accept gifts or con- 
tributions from private persons to be 
used in furtherance of this act. Advance 
notice must be.given to the President 
and the Congress within 60 days of the 
offer. A joint annual report must be 
submitted to the Congress through the 
President of the United States. 

A consideration of other areas for in- 
clusion as wilderness areas or abandon- 
ment of such lands now under act fitting 
other purposes shall be determined by 
both the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior and their 
recommendation submitted to the Pres- 
ident for a report to the Congress. This 
program can be instigated within 10 
years of the act’s enactment, 

Chairman ASPINALL and his conscien- 
tious committee have spent years of 
study and research in this field—cer- 
tainly such meritorious work cannot go 
unnoticed. The Congress and the Amer- 
ican people are indebted to this intelli- 
gent committee and its splendid leader, 
Chairman AsPINALL, for this forward- 
looking legislation to protect our wildlife 
and wilderness areas. Generations of 
Americans in the future through this 
needed legislation will have preserved 
for them the lands of the wilderness to 
enjoy its great contribution to the rec- 
reational, educational, and scientific en- 
joyment of areas so protected. This act 
is far reaching in its effect upon the 
Nation's citizens and its blessings will 
be enjoyed by the whole population now 
and in the future by generations of 
Americans. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 9070, the wil- 
derness bill introduced by my distin- 
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guished colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor]. I have long advocated the 
passage of such a measure. This bill ac- 
complishes the broad objectives of legis- 
lation which I introduced early in the 
88th Congress—H.R. 7877—and this is 
substantially the same legislation which 
I recently supported in testimony before 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

It is hard to exaggerate the importance 
and urgency of this measure, a measure 
which has been before the Congress 8 
long years. During this time the bill’s 
fortunes have alternately risen sharply 
and nosedived, it has been subjected 
to prodigious pressures from wide rang- 
ing sets of interests in American life. In 
light of this, I regard it remarkable that 
the bill before us today so successfully 
solves the problem of preserving our 
priceless wilderness areas. The bill is a 
fair compromise, although I have enthu- 
siastically supported an amendment 
which will eliminate the Executive's dis- 
cretion to declassify existing primitive 
areas. These areas must be preserved in 
their primitive state unless both the 
Executive and the Congress concur. 

After 8 years of hard struggle, we must 
seize this opportunity to preserve our 
national wilderness system. We must 
pass this bill because each year a small 
but irreplaceable part of our wilderness 
is eroded away. Each year we have less 
wilderness left to preserve. And, as time 
goes by, the opportunity to save the wil- 
derness evaporates. 

Thus, the need for this measure— 
which would set aside 9.1 million acres 
into federally designated wilderness 
areas—is obvious. The Saylor bill is good 
for a number of reasons. For one thing 
the bill provides that within 10 years 
after its enactment the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Interior shall review all 
primitive, park, and wildlife refuge areas 
and report to the President on the possi- 
bility of including additional areas into 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. 

Also, and most important, the measure 
pinpoints final responsibility for wilder- 
ness areas in the Congress, where by the 
Constitution the responsibility must be. 
While the President can make recom- 
mendations to the Congress with respect 
to the creation of wilderness areas, no 
recommendation will become effective 
unless so provided by an act of Congress. 

Finally, the bill is precise in preserving 
existing uses. The bill is careful about 
reasonableness. The most important ex- 
isting uses—mining and grazing rights— 
are preserved. Wilderness areas are pro- 
tected against the acquisition of further 
rights. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill should be 
passed. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the San Gorgonio 
amendment. The San Gorgonio Wild 
Area is one of the last remaining wilder- 
ness areas still available to southern Cali- 
fornians. It comprises 34,718 acres, 70 
miles of trails, 22 primitive campsites, 
and a considerable colony of wildlife. It 
is a haven for thousands of campers, 
hikers, sportsmen, and naturalists. Last 
year more than 53,000 visits were paid to 
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the area, an intensity of use about 20 
times greater than the national average. 
Nearly one-half of these visitors were 
children. 

The idea of exempting 3,500 acres of 
this area from the full protection of the 
bill currently under debate is abhorrent 
on both esthetic and practical grounds. 
The Forest Service already has rejected 
a ski development proposal and has rec- 
ommended alternative sites. Moreover, 
it is not just a question of withholding 
safeguards from a small and apparently 
insignificant portion of the San Gorgonio 
wilderness. Although the acreage im- 
mediately affected represents 10 percent 
of the wild area it is located at its center. 
A ski development there, or almost any 
commercial development, will alter the 
natural beauty and appeal of a vast por- 
tion of the surrounding territory. 

It has been argued that San Gorgonio 
would provide skiers with a longer sea- 
son and better facilities than those 
afforded by existing slopes. This does 
not appear to be entirely the case, how- 
ever. During the 1961-62 ski season, 
adequate snow covering for skiing on San 
Gorgonio would not have been available 
until after January, following the first 
big major snowfall. During the very dry 
1962-63 season, only about 2 months of 
marginal skiing would have been pos- 
sible, and this only on certain parts of 
the slope. The following year, skiing 
would have been impossible until Feb- 
ruary. The point to be made here is 
that, in spite of San Gorgonio's altitude, 
skiing there will not be especially attrac- 
tive unless general heavy storms strike 
the whole southern California area. But 
when such storms hit the whole area 
skiing will be good at presently estab- 
lish ski resorts. Moreover, recent de- 
velopments in snowmaking machines 
enable such resorts to create good snow 
whenever the temperature falls below 
28”. During the 1963-64 season, five 
local resorts made snow for 4 months. 
These machines offer the possibility of an 
early season, thus embracing such popu- 
lar skiing holidays as Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Climatologic data collected 
thus far indicate that San Gorgonio 
would seldom have sufficient snow so 
early in the winter. 

These facts, together with the deleteri- 
ous and irreversible effects a ski develop- 
ment would have on the wilderness ap- 
peal of San Gorgonio, dictate that this 
amendment to the bill reported out by 
the committee be deleted. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, pas- 
sage of the measure now before us, H.R. 
9070, to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System, can certify con- 
gressional concern for the sanctity of a 
small section of our natural heritage. I 
enthusiastically endorse this bill and 
urge my colleagues to support it, too. 

When we recently gave overwhelming 
approval to the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act, the House evidenced its 
interest in providing adequate recrea- 
tional opportunities for an expanding 
population that is putting greater 
emphasis on healthy outlets for leisure- 
time activity. Now, we can add to that 
action by protecting certain federally 
owned acreage from commercial cor- 
rosion. 
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Approval of the wilderness bill will 
recognize wilderness areas as resources 
in their own right, not merely the site 
where development can create resources. 
In a country so vast, with a citizenry so 
varied, I believe it is perfectly proper to 
declare a tiny portion of the national 
landscape forever wild. 

As I have pointed out to the House on 
other occasions, I represent a constitu- 
ency which is distinguished by its abiding 
friendship toward the cause of conserva- 
tion. The communications I have re- 
ceived from my congressional district 
with respect to the wilderness bill am- 
plify this attitude. 

Mrs. David Cadwallader, of Brighton, 
N.Y., stated: 

If there is any bill which needs and de- 
serves to be passed by Congress, it is this 
one [wilderness bill]. The United States is 
growing, developing, progressing; it is true 
that we need lumber, minerals, beef, etc. 
And to get these things man must exploit 
the land, But must he exploit all of it? 
Certainly the country is large enough so 
that some of our beautiful forest and moun- 
tain regions can be saved in their natural 
state to be shared by many in the years to 
come. 

There are many more of us each day who 
are finding the beauty and peace which un- 
touched nature can instill in us. Not from 
driving along a superhighway, either, but by 
getting out and walking. It is a thrill to 
come upon a place where perhaps no man 
has ever been and certainly no motorized 
vehicle. I would hate to see places like these 
ruined by commercialization or in constant 
jeopardy of it. The wilderness bill is des- 
perately needed to save our woodlands from 
just such a fate—to keep them for our fu- 
ture generations to enjoy. 


From Palmyra, N.Y., Mrs. Christopher 
F. Smith wrote: 

More land is being used for personal gain, 
thereby robbing the future generations from 
enjoying the rightful heritage of their coun- 


I have toured through our present na- 
tional parks and monuments and enjoyed 
the beauty thereon. But the increase in 
numbers of yisitors shows me how desperately 
we need more. 


In urging me to vote for protection of 
these wilderness areas, some of my con- 
stituents have expressed explicit con- 
cern oyer the language in the bill that 
will permit continuation for 25 years of 
mining, prospecting, and oil and gas de- 
velopment. In this regard, 1 would like 
to quote an excerpt from a letter sent me 
by Don B. Martin, of Irondequoit, N.Y.: 

I certainly am not opposed to resource 
development but I seriously question wheth- 
er this Nation must desecrate the existing 
wilderness areas for these purposes. I be- 
lieve the value to the Nation of unspolled 
wilderness will in the long run exceed what- 
ever returns may be gained in the short run 
from mining in these areas. 


Mrs. P. Richard Jameson, of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., also opposed the mining 
amendment. Her letter concludes with 
an eloquent statement of support for a 
meaningful wilderness bill: 

Many who bewail previous destruction of 
natural treasures and scenic wonders be- 
cause of man’s greed and stupidity, will re- 
joice if our present lawmakers can halt the 
onward march of vandalism. 


Another constituent, Mrs. William A. 
Sykes, conservation chairman of the 
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Seventh District Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc., ended her letter 
to me on this legislation with two sen- 
tences which I believe summarize public 
appeal for this bill: 

We have an opportunity in passing this 
legislation to be blessed by future genera- 
tions. It would really be shortsighted not 
to grab such an easy opportunity for future 
grace. 


Our society has advanced by the 
thoughtful and sensitive actions of our 
ancestors. Maintaining this dynamism 
demands that we leave the land con- 
served for our descendants. The legis- 
lation under consideration offers us this 
opportunity. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 9070 to establish 
ee wilderness preservation sys- 
Delawareans, as reflected in their let- 
ters to my office, are generally favorable 
to the preservation of our natural re- 
sources particularly our ocean and bay 
shorelines and beaches. They have seen 
firsthand the disappearance of these 
natural resources under the impact of 
destructive storms such as the tidal storm 
which struck the Delaware coastline in 
March 1962. 

Thousands of citizens from America’s 
great metropolitan cities enjoy many of 
Delaware's seashore facilities. Rehoboth 
Beach is often called the Nation’s ‘‘sum- 
mer capital.“ For these people, it is 
their one opportunity to escape the mo- 
notony which oftentimes grips them in 
the confinement of manmade canyons of 
brick, stone, and concrete and asphalt 
streets and avenues. 

The poet, Joyce Kilmer, said that only 
God can make a tree. However, it re- 
mains for man to preserve trees and the 
other natural gifts which He left in our 
care. Confronted with atomic bombs 
and nuclear missiles, poison gases, and 
other weapons created by man for mass 
destruction, Americans must focus their 
attention on the fundamental need for 
protecting and preserving our wilderness 
areas and natural resources which help 
us to ponder eternal truths, to instill 
wonder in the minds of our young peo- 
ple, and to reveal to them the mysteries 
and grandeur of our universe. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have waited a long time for the chance 
to consider the wilderness bill. I think 
it is a good bill. I would like to see 
it passed as an even better bill. We 
ought not to stop short of getting out as 
strong a bill as we can, in order to really 
protect our wilderness heritage for this 
and coming generations. 

I believe that we can strengthen this 
bill measurably by deleting the provision 
which gives authority to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to declassify a primitive 
area without going through the legis- 
lative process which this bill provides 
for the inclusion of primitive areas in 
the wilderness system. This exception 
is in direct contradiction to the provi- 
sion in section 3(b), page 19, lines 24 
and 25, and page 20, lines 1 to 3, which 
states that: 

Areas classified as “primitive” on the effec- 
tive date of this Act shall continue to be 
administered under the rules and regula- 
tions affecting such areas on the effective 
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date of this Act until Congress has de- 
termined otherwise. 


The provision which I would like to 
see eliminated follows the above as an 
exception and negates the protection 
provided in the preceding sentences. 

I call attention to the fact that while 
this version of the wilderness bill in- 
cludes the wild, wilderness, and bound- 
ary waters canoe area in the wilderness 
system on the effective day of the act, the 
existing San Gorgonio Wild Area, estab- 
lished many years ago, is specifically 
excluded at this time from the wilder- 
ness system. 

Now, this is not only unreasonable— 
it would be a dangerous precedent. We 
would be saying that we are only giving 
lipservice to the creation and protec- 
tion of these dedicated areas—that any 
time the pressures were strong enough 
we would back away and let the wilder- 
ness be dismembered. 

The areas which are now classified as 
wild or wilderness were established after 
due study and public hearings. Once 
established, nothing should alter their 
status except a national emergency. 

I believe that the guidance which this 
bill gives for the administration of the 
national forest wild and wilderness 
areas, should be stated in this bill with 
regard to the primitive areas, and the 
units of the national parks, and wildlife 
refuges and ranges, which will eventually 
be included in the wilderness system. 

I am especially concerned with the 
committee amendment which allows ex- 
tension of mining in wild and wilder- 
ness areas for 25 years. Mining and 
private mineral exploration present a 
serious threat to wilderness. It seems 
to me that a provision that would per- 
mit the gathering of information through 
surveys by the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines, conducted in a 
manner compatible with the preserva- 
tion of the wilderness environment, 
should be an adequate safeguard in the 
event of future emergencies. 

Mr.REUSS. Mr. Chairman, as a spon- 
sor of the wilderness bill, I should like to 
express my endorsement of H.R. 9070 and 
make a few observations I believe are 
pertinent. 

This is a good bill. I certainly hope it 
can be enacted into law this year. 

I commend the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] for 
their leadership in bringing it here. 

H.R. 9070 is landmark legislation. It 
for the first time gives congressional 
recognition to the principle that wilder- 
ness values should be cherished and pro- 
tected for succeeding generations. It 
sets aside the national forest areas pres- 
ently classified as “wilderness,” “wind,” 
and “canoe.” It establishes a machinery 
by which other suitable areas of forests, 
parks, and wildlife refuges can be re- 
viewed and presented to the Congress for 
approval for preservation as wilderness. 
It protects these areas during the period 
of review and until the Congress acts. 

I am confident that the Departments 
of Agriculture and the Interior will move 
speedily to review the potential areas of 
wilderness under their jurisdiction, de- 
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veloping recommendations which the 
Congress can consider. 

In all honesty, I must point out that I 
am not in accord with the mining pro- 
visions as reported by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. To me, the 
wilderness bill provides for multiple use. 
Areas of wilderness perform important 
functions in water production, water- 
shed preservation, and education in addi- 
tion to offering many types of recreation, 
ineluding hunting and fishing. Mining, 
however, is one use which simply cannot 
be compatible with the concept of wilder- 
ness as outlined in the bill. This is true 
even though the committee has taken 
steps to minimize part of the damage 
which mining activities would cause. 

Of course, the gathering of informa- 
tion about mineral resources on areas of 
wilderness should be permitted if car- 
ried on in a manner compatible with 
wilderness preservation. I would favor 
studies by the appropriate Federal agen- 
cies, as provided in section 4(d) (2). 

In my opinion, the bill can be strength- 
ened immeasurably by the removal of 
the so-called San Gorgonio exception. 
Making such an exception at the outset 
tarnishes a piece of outstanding basic 
legislation. The Forest Service has 
studied the proposed ski development, 
which would include roads, a parking 
area, and other facilities in a wild area. 
The proposed development was rejected, 
with alternate skiing development sites 
recommended. It is my hope that the 
Secretary of Agriculture soon will concur 
with the Forest Service recommenda- 
tion. I think we will regret it if we over- 
ride the Department on this proposition. 

Finally, I believe it is inconsistent for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be given 
the authority to declassify national for- 
est primitive areas. Throughout the his- 
tory of this legislation the point has been 
made that the Congress should assume 
the responsibility for passing on areas to 
be classified as wilderness. It is not con- 
sistent, therefore, for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be authorized to declassify 
primitive areas. If the Congress should 
act in one instance it should act on the 
other. 

But overall, the committee has done a 
fine job. It is to be commended for 
bringing so many diverse ideas together 
into one bill which is acceptable to so 
many people. I urge it be enacted. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of H.R. 
9070, the wilderness bill. 

Last week the House passed the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act which 
would provide the means to enable the 
States and various of the Federal agen- 
cies to meet the needs of the American 
people for outdoor recreation now and 
in the future. In large part this bill is 
consistent with the long-range program 
urged by the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission which was 
chaired by Laurance S. Rockefeller. I 
supported the passage of this vital legis- 
lation, and it is my hope that it will 
stimulate the various States to plan 
thoughtfully their recreational systems, 
to acquire land, and to provide facilities 
for the ever-increasing needs of our ex- 
panding population. 
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Today, Mr. Chairman, we are con- 
sidering an equally important piece of 
legislation which also is the outgrowth 
of the Rockefeller Commission’s work—a 
bill to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

Specifically, the bill provides for the 
inclusion of about 9 million acres of land 
classified as “wilderness, wild, or canoe” 
in the system. Within 10 years after 
enactment, the Congress would have the 
option of including, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Interior and the President, ad- 
ditional areas for designation as wilder- 
ness. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, we 
must preserve our wilderness and wild- 
life areas for generations yet to come. 
I also speak for my constituents who 
overwhelmingly support legislation of 
this type. In response to a question- 
naire sent to all registered voters in New 
York’s 26th Congressional District last 
year, over 80 percent indicated they fa- 
vored a wilderness bill to preserve our 
wildlife and natural resources. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill will be 
overwhelmingly supported. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, some- 
one once said that politics is the process 
of solving problems. This bill which we 
pass here, this afternoon, does just that. 
It solves problems of today and of count- 
less tomorrows by setting aside a por- 
tion of our land from the competition of 
economics for the quiet enjoyment that 
all but a few of us want even now, and 
which will be even more needed as our 
population increases and the available 
land shrinks. The passage of this bill 
will rank with the creation of Yellow- 
stone Park in the history of conservation 
and will stand as a tribute to the “prob- 
lem solving” abilities of the chairman of 
the Interior Committee and the rank- 
ing minority member of that committee. 

I am especially pleased that the so- 
called San Gorgonia amendment added 
by the Interior Committee was deleted 
here today. Such a special use provision 
does not belong in a wilderness bill. I 
supported such action both in the legis- 
lative committee and on the floor and 
offered my substitute amendment only 
as a compromise in apprehension that 
the amendment of the Interior Commit- 
tee might be upheld. 

Time will prove the wisdom of our 
action. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, at long 
last Congress is recognizing that our Na- 
tion must safeguard a substantial unde- 
veloped and unspoiled portion of our 
country for our people to use for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. We in New Jersey 
have certainly seen what happens when 
urban and suburban areas expand with- 
out adequate protection of the public in- 
terest and thorough planning for the 
future. This wilderness bill is basically 
an insurance program to prevent the in- 
advertent and improper development of 
lands owned by the Federal Government 
that should be made available for the use 
and enjoyment of the public. 

Each year as our metropolitan areas 
expand, we see much greater use of local, 
State, and Federal parks and recreation 
areas. As the population continues to 
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grow by leaps and bounds it is of the ut- 
most importance that our wilderness 
areas be preserved. They serve as a 
refuge from the fast-paced life of our 
modern, mechanized, and urban world. 
Who does not find solace in the silence 
of pristine woods, or draw strength from 
the majestic mountains of our country, 
or find the ripple of our streams and lakes 
relaxing? Even those who thrive in the 
great metropolitan areas of our country 
long to escape the pavement of the city, 
the snarls of traffic and the smokestack 
skyline. Areas of natural beauty are a 
mecca for all of us who want a brief 
escape from the pressures of the modern 
world. 

It is vitally important that we preserve 
the recreational resources of our land. 
All Americans should have an opportu- 
nity to enjoy the wonders of nature that 
are still a part of our great land. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my strong support of the 
wilderness bill. I have favored this type 
of legislation for many years in the be- 
lief that we must save priceless bits of 
nature, as created by God, for future 
generations to enjoy. 

On May 17, 1962, I wrote of the wilder- 
ness bill in my weekly news and feature 
column. Though this was written some 
time ago, it still expresses my present 
views. In that column I said: 

I shall always feel sorry for the kid who 
never lived in the country. The city boy can 
get to the ball game when he has the money, 
he can play in a fancy asphalt-covered play- 
ground, and go to a movie anytime. But 
these don’t match the thrill of watching life 
emerge on exactly the 2ist day after the hen 
starts to “set,” or enduring the sting of 
nettles to get at fresh wild blackberries, 
ripping one’s pants on the barbed wire fence, 
and learning to tell mushrooms from toad- 
stools, City surroundings are built by mere 
men and will be replaced by what bigger 
men will some day build. But the world 
which surrounds the country boy is made 
only by God. In it there is more to encour- 
age selflessness and less to prevent the peace 
of mind which is necessary when problems 
get bigger than humans. 

Nature is almost a spiritual thing to many 
of us. We have no desire to inflict our spir- 
itual beliefs upon others who prefer con- 
crete pavement and city parks to the wide 
open spaces. But we do feel that we are 
entitled to the preservation of some natural 
wilderness before the rest of society ruins it 
for alltime. We feel that future generations 
also have the right to see some of what God 
created as he created it without highways 
and beer cans, road signs, gas stations, junk- 
yards, and taverns. This is the reason we 
are strongly supporting S. 174, the “wilder- 
ness bill,” which has passed the Senate and 
is now under heavy attack in the House by 
commercial interests. 

What we are asking is that a very small 
fraction of today’s primitive and wilderness 
area be kept that way. We are not asking 
that future development of the great major- 
ity of public lands be stopped nor are we 
asking that all mining and lumbering be 
prohibited. We sincerely feel that we have a 
right to this unspoiled little bit of what God 
gave to allof us. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a great day for 
those of us who strongly believe in con- 
servation. I know this bill will be over- 
whelmingly approved. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, pas- 
sage today of H.R. 9070, to establish a 
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National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem, can be a momentous step in the his- 
tory of conservation. It embodies a pro- 
gram which is of serious concern to the 
people of Connecticut as it is to the rest 
of the country. We are seeking to con- 
serve beauty, natural beauty, the origi- 
nal beauty of the land in which our fore- 
fathers settled and built this great 
Nation. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, when he first 
reported on the Yosemite grant lands in 
1865, warned about the harm that could 
be done to natural scenery by the masses 
of human visitors who visit our park 
lands. This Hartford native, perhaps the 
most distinguished landscape architect 
of our early history, sought to preserve 
the natural beauties of our land and to 
embellish the great gifts which nature 
sought to afford us all. 

The increasing population of the land, 
the need and insistent demand for the 
resources with which our country has 
been blessed, have placed a premium on 
unspoiled land. That is the purpose of 
this bill, to preserve something of the 
wilderness, the natural environment of 
nature, which remains within our bound- 
aries. The rapid expansion of civiliza- 
tion, the growth of urban centers, the 
increase of such areas as New England 
and Connecticut have created a special 
awareness of the need to take steps be- 
fore it is too late to maintain the beau- 
ties of the wild and of nature. 

Residents in our State’s highly ur- 
banized area have written to me in sup- 
port of this measure. They have urged 
that the recreational and scenic values be 
protected. Through their travels, they 
have visited these areas and they hope 
to have their children, in their time, find 
it possible to visit them as well. 

The experiences of a former U.S. at- 
torney for Connecticut, a widely respect- 
ed member of the legal profession, Rob- 
ert P. Butler of Hartford, are relevant to 
this plea for support of this bill. Mr. 
Butler, with whom I have exchanged 
views on the measure, is intensely sincere 
in his belief that it must and should be 
enacted into law. Now in his eighties, 
Mr. Butler has been traveling throughout 
the American West and Northwest dur- 
ing summers since 1928, and has come to 
feel a close attachment to the land and 
its beauty, an attachment reflected in his 
warm, personal communications about 
the fundamental values they represent. 

Passage of the wilderness bill will in- 
sure that the land which has provided in- 
valuable pleasure to those who first dis- 
covered the beauties of the untouched 
and unspoiled land we are discussing to- 
day can be preserved. In time, the same 
pleasures which our generation and past 
generations have felt in venturing into 
these areas can be available to future 
generations, so that our children may 
know the same thrills of seeing nature 
in its untouched state. 

The need for this measure has been 
expressed many times and in eloquent 
ways. It has been a long time reaching 
this point of legislation today, and I want 
to congratulate the members of the com- 
mittee which has had to consider the 
conflicting claims and issues of priori- 
ties which were argued before it. I be- 
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lieve this bill, while it may not represent 
all that some had hoped, will meet the 
needs that I have expressed. 

It can be a source of special pride to 
Members of a Congress privileged to take 
steps to preserve and treasure the beau- 
ties and the values of this Nation. I 
fully support H.R. 9070 and urge its 
passage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am immensely impressed with the ur- 
gent need for such legislation as the 
wilderness bill and the objectives that 
it seeks to attain. Personally, I am fully 
convinced that in view of the popula- 
tion explosion in our Nation, that steps 
must be taken now to preserve and set 
aside existing areas of natural beauty to 
meet the needs of not only our own 
generation, but future generations yet 
unborn. 

Surely, we cannot continue to let our 
vast wilderness areas be rapidly rav- 
aged by the advances of civilization. 
How much poorer civilization will be if 
we do not provide and protect specific 
examples of unmodified islands of nature 
for the use and fulfillment of man’s 
recreational needs. 

Indeed, we are at a point in conserva- 
tion history which can be likened to the 
memorable milestone which resulted in 
the first of the national parks whose 
beauty and splendor have become won- 
derful to behold for millions of Ameri- 
can who continue to journey great dis- 
tances and in greater numbers to drink 
in the beauty of nature and enjoy these 
breathtaking vistas. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all aware that 
nothing is so awe inspiring as these 
gifts of nature, which are so fulfilling 
and refreshing to those who are fortu- 
nate to observe them. This great splen- 
dor and these strangely beautiful vistas 
deserve the protection of Congress. The 
wilderness preservation program to me 
would be indicative of the fulfillment of 
the responsibility of Congress under the 
U.S. Constitution to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the public lands. 

Mr. Chairman, it is gratifying to wit- 
ness the culmination of the long effort to 
gain passage of an effective wilderness 
bill. This represents a great stride in 
the development of a policy and program 
for the protection of our wild lands in 
the national forests, wildlife refuges and 
ranges, and in the national parks and 
monuments. 

I want to compliment the committee, 
its chairman, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AsPINALL], and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] for the care- 
ful and painstaking work that they have 
done in bringing this bill to the floor. 
Their achievement will be recognized as 
one of the major contributions to our 
public land laws in the century. 

I also wish to support the amendments 
to the bill offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] to strengthen 
its wilderness protection features. These 
include the deletion from the bill of the 
language that would authorize commer- 
cial skiing development in the San Gor- 
gonio wild area of California. This pro- 
vision, which would open this unit of 
wilderness to commercial exploitation, 
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would set a dangerous precedent in this 
basic legislation. 

The amendment that would remove 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s authority 
to declassify national forest primitive 
areas is equally important. This declas- 
sification authority is wholly inconsistent 
with the section of the bill that calls for 
the continuing protection of these units 
of national forest wilderness until Con- 
gress has acted upon proposals relating 
to them. I see no justification for the 
Congress to relinquish its prerogative by 
permitting the Secretary to declassify 
the primitive areas and thus determine 
the fate of the wilderness which has been 
protected within these units over the 
decades. 

I would add only that the provisions 
of this measure which encourage wide- 
open mining in wilderness areas of the 
national forest for 25 years are an unfor- 
tunate and unnecessary concession to 
mining interests. I hope this defect will 
be remedied before the bill is signed into 
law by the President. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to urge the passage of this bill with the 
strengthening amendments. It is my 
firm conviction that it is destined to 
become one of the greatest of our public 
land laws. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the 64 years since the turn of the 
century, much of the scenic wealth of 
the wilderness in the United States has 
been wiped out, but parts of it do remain. 
However, without protection, only a 
small fraction of what does remain 
would have a possibility of surviving for 
others to know in future years. Through 
enactment of H.R. 9070, the National 
Wilderness Preservation System bill, 
approximately 2 percent of the more 
than 2 billion acres of our national land 
area will be preserved for posterity. 

Wilderness is a valuable resource 
which increases in value as it shrinks in 
size both on maps and with respect to 
the number of people it must serve. 
This is so demonstrably true that wilder- 
ness legislation, which some thought 
would lose its impact shortly after it was 
introduced, is more alive today than 
ever. 3 

True wilderness is not a renewable re- 
source. Once cut over or otherwise ex- 
ploited, it is no longer an undisturbed 
natural area. Although quasi-wilder- 
ness areas for recreational use can be 
redeveloped over a century in once- 
exploited regions, the chain of natural 
forces responsible for the existence of 
soil, microscopic biological life, for 
plants and wildlife will have been in- 
terrupted and ended, and an entirely new 
ecological cycle—the result of man’s 
influence—will have resulted. 

Unless the existing areas of true wil- 
derness are reserved now, the inuence 
of man is inevitably going to consume all 
that we have. There will be roads and 
commercial operations, campsites, and 
facilities which will not only mar scenic 
beauty but destroy natural values found 
only in undisturbed areas. 

Ultimately the U.S. Government is go- 
ing to have to provide areas affording its 
citizens an opportunity to “get back to 
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nature,” and to escape the pressures of 
modern life. 

We can do it now, without expense to 
the National Treasury and with little or 
no disturbance to established private 
rights and community economies, or we 
can wait and spend tens of millions of 
dollars later trying to recapture a few 
tracts to rebuild into secondhand, 
quasi-wilderness. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the purpose of 
the wilderness bill. It is simply an ef- 
fort to achieve a highly desirable na- 
tional objective—the preservation of 
significant wilderness tracts still owned 
by the U.S. Government—with as little 
adverse effect as possible on individuals, 
on private institutions, and on the econ- 
omy of communities, regions, and the 
Nation. 

Vigorous opposition to the wilderness 
bill has come from groups with a real 
and legitimate concern over the restric- 
tion of the use of portions of federally 
owned lands. The opponents have said 
that the commodity resource value on all 
unexploited lands are greater than the 
wilderness values, and make wilderness 
preservation a luxury the Nation cannot 
afford. But the measure before us today 
does not envisage the dedication of all 
unexploited lands. Commercial timber- 
lands in dedicated wilderness areas com- 
prise just a small percentage of the total 
acreage, and are small indeed when 
compared with the vast acreage outside 
wilderness which, once cut, still needs to 
be restocked. There exists no need for 
known or unknown mineral values in 
dedicated wilderness and, if present, 
such minerals should be our bequest to 
the future in case of dire need. 

Opponents also say that wilderness 
legislation will “lock up” needed com- 
modity resources forever. This, I be- 
lieve, simply is not true. No law, no 
matter how strong, can withstand the 
pressures of a real need. By passing this 
badly-needed wilderness legislation at 
this time, both wilderness and other re- 
sources can be delivered to the future in 
one package. Then, if our technology 
fails to give us new materials which will 
be needed in the future, the entire wild- 
erness concept can be reviewed in the 
light of the needs then existing. 
ue Chairman, I urge passage of H.R. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
cause of conservation must be zealously 
defended by Congress. Passage of the 
House wilderness bill is an historic act 
for conservation which I heartily endorse 
and fully support. This action is par- 
ticularly meaningful to me as an in- 
dividual who has been interested in and 
worked for conservation for many years. 
The wilderness bill along with the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act which 
we passed recently offer hopeful promise 
that the United States will always 
possess adequate parklands in the years 
ahead and that free open spaces of 
mountains, valleys, forests, lakes, and 
streams will endure for generations yet 
unborn. I am gratified to see this prog- 
ress made in preparing the United States 
for its future needs for recreation and 
conservation space. I commend the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
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their patient and careful deliberations. 
Their diligence and study is in happy 
contrast to the politically motivated rush 
that has unfortunately characterized 
some committees’ work as they grind out 
hastily conceived proposals now being 
manhandled through legislative chan- 
nels. 

The wilderness bill will insure the 
preservation of more than 9 million 
acres of land in a wilderness state as 
our forefathers found it and makes pro- 
visions for the potential inclusion of ad- 
ditional acres of primitive, wildlife ref- 
uge, and national park areas within the 
next 10 years. In passing this legislation 
we meet a solemn obligation to future 
generations to see that areas of our 
country shall be permanently protected 
from commercial development so that 
future generations may have the oppor- 
tunity of studying and enjoying the un- 
spoiled beauty and splendor of our coun- 
try’s majestic land resources. 

SPIRITUAL VALUE 


The wilderness bill guarantees that 
these lands will be kept in their original 
untouched natural state. No future ad- 
ministrator will be able arbitrarily to 
remove the wilderness classification of 
these areas. Unless this vital legislation 
is enacted now, we are in danger of los- 
ing a priceless resource that can never be 
regained. 

Setting aside a portion of our land as 
wilderness area means that despite our 
rapidly growing population and burgeon- 
ing commercial development, there will 
always be places in our country where 
wilderness beauty is unmarred and un- 
scarred by civilization, where individuals 
may explore the wilds, and where biolo- 
gists and naturalists may come to study 
wild plant and animal life in their un- 
touched natural state. Above all there 
is a spiritual value to a wilderness area 
that in this materialistic age should not 
be overlooked. It is important that we 
preserve places where one can truly “lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” 

IMPROVEMENT OVER SENATE BILL 


The bill is not perfect but legislation 
seldom is. The provision on 25-year 
mining is disturbing to many but should 
be accepted in the spirit of reasonable 
compromise. The feature included in 
the bill requiring congressional approval 
before new lands are added or removed 
from the system is a definite. and mean- 
ingful improvement over the Senate- 
passed version. Instead of decisions on 
additions or deletions of land being made 
by administrative order, Congress, the 
voice of the people, is rightly given final 
say in H.R. 9070. This action by the 
House vindicates those in the Senate who 
objected there to passage of S. 4. I 
strongly opposed that bill and voiced my 
objections strenuously. Thanks to the 
carefully considered deliberations and 
improvements by the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I can 
now gladly support this bill. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE HAS WILDERNESS AREA 


My State of New Hampshire has 5,400 
acres to be included in the wilderness 
system—the only area in the northeast 
to be so included. This is a source of 
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pride to New Hampshire’s citizens. The 
Great Gulf Wild Area in my district is 
bordered by the magnificant Presidential 
Range in the heart of the White Moun- 
tains, already preserved in the White 
Mountain National Forest. This includes 
Mount Washington, with an elevation of 
6,288 feet, highest peak in northeast 
America. It is an area of unique gran- 
deur to which visitors have repaired over 
the years, for spiritual refreshment and 
strength. 
IN TRADITION OF THE WEEKS LAW 


Let us hope this legislation can be 
worked out in conference and put into 
final form for the President’s signature. 
This law is significant because it indi- 
cates our Nation’s awareness that con- 
servation must start today, not tomor- 
row. Teddy Roosevelt would be proud 
of us for passing this bill. It is in the 
tradition, especially meaningful in New 
Hampshire, of the Weeks’ law which in 
1911 established a new national policy 
for the purchase by the Federal Govern- 
ment of forest lands east of the Great 
Plains thus making possible the White 
Mountain National Forest. Weeks was 
a U.S. Congressman and Senator from 
Massachusetts but was born in New 
Hampshire where his family still lives. 
His son, Sinclair Weeks, a constituent of 
mine, served with great distinction as 
Secretary of Commerce under President 
Eisenhower. The conservation legisla- 
tion which Weeks sponsored is today re- 
sponsible for our possession in the 
eastern United States, including New 
Hampshire of invaluable national for- 
ests—forests that were threatened with 
destruction before Weeks saved them. 
The wilderness bill is another landmark 
in America’s struggle to preserve and 
conserve its natural heritage. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further reauests for time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Wilderness Act”. 

WILDERNESS SYSTEM ESTABLISHED STATEMENT 
OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to assure that an in- 
creasing population, accompanied by expand- 
ing settlement and growing mechanization, 
does not occupy and modify all areas within 
the United States and its possessions, leaving 
no lands designated for preservation and pro- 
tection in their natural condition, it is here- 
by declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to secure for the American people of present 
and future generations the benefits of an en- 
during resource of wilderness. For this pur- 
pose there is hereby established a National 
Wilderness Preservation System to be com- 
posed of federally owned areas designated by 
Congress as “wilderness areas”, and these 
shall be administered for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the American people in such manner 
as will leave them unimpaired for future use 
and enjoyment as wilderness, and so as to 
provide for the protection of these areas, the 
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preservation of their wilderness character, 
and for the gathering and dissemination of 
information regarding their use and enjoy- 
ment as wilderness; and no Federal lands 
shall be designated as “wilderness areas” ex- 
cept as provided for in this Act or by a sub- 
sequent Act. 

(b) The inclusion of an area in the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System not- 
withstanding, the area shall continue to be 
managed by the Department and agency hay- 
ing jurisdiction thereover immediately before 
its inclusion in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System unless otherwise pro- 
vided by Act of Congress. No appropriation 
shall be available for the payment of ex- 
penses or salaries for the administration of 
the National Wilderness Preservation System 
as a separate unit nor shall any appropria- 
tions be available for additional personnel 
stated as being required solely for the pur- 
pose of managing or administering areas 
solely because they are included within the 
National Wilderness Preservation System. 


DEFINITION OF WILDERNESS 


(c) A wilderness, in contrast with those 
areas where man and his own works dominate 
the landscape, is hereby recognized as an 
area where the earth and its community of 
life are untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who does not remain, An 
area of wilderness is further defined to mean 
in this Act an area of undeveloped Federal 
land retaining its primeval character and 
influence, without permanent improvements 
or human habitation, which is protected and 
managed so as to preserve its natural con- 
ditions and which (1) generally appears to 
have been affected primarily by the forces of 
nature, with the imprint of man's work sub- 
stantially unnoticeable; (2) has outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive and 
unconfined type of recreation; (3) has at 
least five thousand acres of land and is of 
sufficient size as to make practicable its pres- 
ervation and use in an unimpaired condi- 
tion; and (4) may also contain ecological, 
geological, or other features of scientific, 
educational, scenic, or historical value. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM— 
EXTENT OF SYSTEM 

Sec. 3. (a) All areas, except the San Gor- 
gonio Wild Area, within the national forests 
classified at least 60 days before the effec- 
tive date of this Act by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or the Chief of the Forest Service as 
“wilderness”, “wild”, or “canoe” are hereby 
designated as wilderness areas. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall— 

(1) Within one year after the effective date 
of this Act, file a map and legal description 
of each wilderness area with the Interlor 
and Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and such descriptions shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such legal 
descriptions and maps may be made. 

(2) Maintain, available to the public, 
records pertaining to said wilderness areas, 
including maps and legal descriptions, copies 
of regulations governing them, copies of 
public notices of, and reports submitted to 
Congress regarding pending additions, elimi- 
nations, or modifications. Maps, legal de- 
scriptions, and regulations pertaining to 
wilderness areas within their respective juris- 
dictions also shall be available to the public 
in the offices of regional foresters, national 
forest supervisors, and forest rangers. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
within ten years after the enactment of 
of this Act, review, as to its suitability or 
nonsuitability for preservation as wilderness, 
each area in the national forests classified 
on the effective date of this Act by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Chief of the 
Forest Service as “primitive” and report his 
findings to the President. The President 
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shall advise the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives of his recommen- 
dations with respect to the designation as 
“wilderness” or other reclassification of each 
area on which review has been completed, 
together with maps and a definition of 
boundaries. Such advice shall be given with 
respect to not less than one-third of all 
the areas now classified as primitive“ with- 
in three years after the enactment of this 
Act, not less than two-thirds within seven 
years after the enactment of this Act, and 
the remaining areas within ten years after 
the enactment of this Act. Each recom- 
mendation of the President for designation 
as “wilderness” shall become effective only 
if so provided by an Act of Congress. Areas 
classified as “primitive” on the effective date 
of this Act shall continue to be administered 
under the rules and regulations affecting 
such areas on the effective date of this 
Act until Congress has determined other- 
wise; except that (1) the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with the approval of the President, 
may determine that any portion of such 
primitive areas may be declassified and ad- 
ministered as other unclassified national 
forest land and upon such determination 
shall cause the same to be done, but no 
such determination shall become effective 
with respect to any primitive area or any 
portion of a primitive area which exceeds 
five thousand acres until sixty calendar days 
(which sixty days, however, shall not in- 
clude days on which either the Senate or 
the House of Representatives is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than three calendar days to a day certain 
or an adjournment sine die) after the Sec- 
retary has notified the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of his intention to declas- 
sify such primitive area or portion of a 
primitive area; (2) primitive areas, as con- 
stituted on the effective date of this Act, 
may be increased in size by the President 
at the time he submits his recommenda- 
tions to the Congress provided no such area 
is increased by more than five thousand 
acres with not more than one thousand two 
hundred and eighty acres of such increase 
in any one compact unit; and (3) if it is 
proposed to increase any primitive area by 
more than five thousand acres or by more 
than one thousand two hundred and eighty 
acres in any one compact unit such increase 
in size shall not become effective until acted 
upon by Congress. Nothing herein contained 
shall limit the President in proposing, as 
part of his recommendations to Congress, 
the alteration of existing boundaries of 
primitive areas or recommending the addi- 
tion of any contiguous area of national 
forest lands predominantly of wilderness 
value. 

(c) Within ten years after the effective 
date of this Act the Secretary of the Interior 
shall review roadless portions of parks, 
monuments, and other units of the national 
park system, and portions of wildlife ref- 
uges and game ranges under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior on the effec- 
tive date of this Act and shall report to the 
President his recommendations, The Pres- 
ident shall advise the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives of his rec- 
ommendations with respect to each such por- 
tion for which review has been completed, 
together with maps and definitions of bound- 
aries. Each such recommendation calling for 
a change in status shall become effective only 
if so provided by an Act of Congress. Noth- 
ing contained herein shall, by implication or 
otherwise, be construed to lessen the present 
statutory authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior with respect to the maintenance of 
roadless areas within units of the national 
park system. 

(d) (1) The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior shall, prior to 
submitting any recommendations to the 
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President with respect to the suitability of 
any area for preservation as wilderness— 

(A) give such public notice of the pro- 
posed action as they deem appropriate, in- 
cluding publication in the Federal Register 
and in a newspaper having general circula- 
tion in the area or areas in the vicinity of 
the affected land; 

(B) hold a public hearing or hearings at a 
location or locations convenient to the area 
affected. The hearings shall be announced 
through such means as the respective Secre- 
taries involved deem appropriate, including 
notices in the Federal Register and in news- 
papers of general circulation in the area: 
Provided, That if the lands involved are lo- 
cated in more than one State, at least one 
hearing shall be held in each State in which 
a portion of the land lies; 

(C) at least thirty days before the date of 
a hearing advise the Governor of each State 
and the governing board of each county, or 
in Alaska the borough, in which the lands 
are located, and Federal departments and 
agencies concerned, and invite such officials 
and Federal agencies to submit their views 
on the proposed action at the hearing or by 
no later than thirty days following the date 
of the hearing. 

(2) Any views submitted to the appro- 
priate Secretary under the provisions of (1) 
of this subsection with respect to any area 
shall be included with any recommendations 
to the President and to Congress with re- 
spect to such area. 

(3) There shall further be included, with 
any recommendations to the President and 
to Congress with respect to the suitability of 
any area for preservation as wilderness, a 
concise statement identifying the specific 
values in the particular area that warrant 
the preservation of the area as wilderness, 
together with an identification of any other 
wilderness areas being preserved because of 
the presence of similar values, indicating the 
acreage of each such area and the total acre- 
age of all areas preserved by reason of the 
presence of the same or similar values. 

(e) Any modification or adjustment of 
boundaries of any wilderness area shall be 
recommended by the appropriate Secretary 
after public notice of such proposal and pub- 
lic hearing or hearings as provided in sub- 
section (d) of this section. The proposed 
modification or adjustment shall then be 
recommended with map and description 
thereof to the President. The President 
shall advise the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives of his recom- 
mendations with respect to such modifica- 
tion or adjustment and such recommenda- 
tions shall become effective only in the same 
manner as provided for in subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section. 

USE OF WILDERNESS AREAS 


Sec. 4. (a) The purposes of this Act are 
hereby declared to be within and supplemen- 
tal to the purposes for which national forests 
and units of the national park and national 
wildlife refuge systems are established and 
administered and— 

(1) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to be in interference with the purpose for 
which national forests are established as set 
forth in the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 11), 
and the Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield Act of 
June 12, 1960 (74 Stat. 215). 

(2) Nothing in this Act shall modify the 
restrictions and provisions of the Shipstead- 
Nolan Act (Public Law 539, Seventy-first 
Congress, July 10, 1930; 46 Stat. 1020), the 
Thye-Blatnik Act (Public Law 733, Eightieth 
Congress, June 22, 1948; 62 Stat. 568), and 
the Humphrey-Thye-Blatnik-Anderson Act 
(Public Law 607, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
June 22, 1956; 70 Stat. 326), as applying to 
the Superior National Forest or the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(3) Nothing in this Act shall modify the 
statutory authority under which units of the 
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national park system are created. Further, 
the designation of any area of any park, 
monument, or other unit of the national 
park system as a wilderness area pursuant 
to this Act shall in no manner lower the 
standards evolved for the use and preserva- 
tion of such park, monument, or other unit 
of the national park system in accordance 
with the Act of August 25, 1916, the statu- 
tory authority under which the area was 
created, or any other Act of Congress which 
might pertain to or affect such area, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the Act of June 8, 
1906 (34 Stat. 225; 16 U.S.C. 432 et seq.); 
section 3(2) of the Federal Power Act (16 
U.S.C. 796(2)); and the Act of August 21, 
1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461 et sed.) 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, each agency administering any area 
designated as wilderness shall be responsi- 
ble for preserving the wilderness character 
of the area and shall so administer such 
area for such other purposes for which it 
may have been established as also to preserve 
its wilderness character. Except as other- 
wise provided in this Act, wilderness areas 
shall be devoted to the public purposes of 
recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, 
conservation, and historical use. 


PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN USES 


(c) Except as specifically provided for in 
this Act, and subject to existing private 
rights, there shall be no commercial enter- 
prise and no permanent road within any 
wilderness area designated by this Act and, 
except as necessary to meet minimum re- 
quirements for the administration of the 
area for the purpose of this Act (including 
measures required in emergencies involving 
the health and safety of persons within the 
area), there shall be no temporary road, no 
use of motor vehicles, motorized equipment 
or motorboats, no landing of aircraft, no 
other form of mechanical transport, and no 
structure or installation within any such 
area. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

(d) The following special provisions are 
hereby made: 

(1) Within wilderness areas designated by 
this Act the use of aircraft or motorboats, 
where these uses have already become estab- 
lished, may be permitted to continue subject 
to such restrictions as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture deems desirable. In addition, such 
measures may be taken as may be necessary 
in the control of fire, insects, and diseases, 
subject to such conditions as the Secretary 
deems desirable. 

(2) Nothing in this Act shall prevent 
within national forest wilderness areas any 
activity, including prospecting, for the pur- 
pose of gathering information about min- 
eral or other resources, if such activity is 
carried on in a manner compatible with the 
preservation of the wilderness environment. 
Furthermore, in accordance with such pro- 
gram as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
develop and conduct in consultation with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, such areas shall 
be surveyed on a planned, recurring basis 
consistent with the concept of wilderness 
preservation by the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines to determine the min- 
eral values, if any, that may be present; and 
the results of such surveys shall be made 
available to the public and submitted to the 
President and Congress. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, until midnight December 31, 
1989, the United States mining laws and all 
laws pertaining to mineral leasing shall, to 
the same extent as applicable prior to the 
effective date of this Act, extend to those na- 
tional forest lands designated by this Act as 
“wilderness areas”; subject, however, to such 
reasonable regulations governing ingress and 
egress as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture consistent with the use of the 
land for mineral location and development 
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and exploration, drilling, and production, 
and use of land for transmission lines, water- 
lines, telephone lines, or facilities necessary 
in exploring, drilling, producing, mining, and 
processing operations, including where es- 
sential the use of mechanized ground or air 
equipment and restoration as near as prac- 
ticable of the surface of the land disturbed 
in performing prospecting, location, and, in 
oil and gas leasing, discovery work, explora- 
tion, drilling, and production, as soon as they 
have served their purpose, Mining locations 
lying within the boundaries of said wilder- 
ness areas shall be held and used solely for 
mining or processing operations and uses 
reasonably incident thereto; and hereafter, 
subject to valid existing rights, all patents 
issued under the mining laws of the United 
States affecting national forest lands desig- 
nated by this Act as wilderness areas shall 
convey title to the mineral deposits within 
the claim, together with the right to cut and 
use so much of the mature timber therefrom 
as may be needed in the extraction, removal, 
and benefication of the mineral deposits, if 
needed timber is not otherwise reasonably 
available, and if the timber is cut under 
sound principles of forest management as 
defined by the national forest rules and regu- 
lations, but each such patent shall reserve 
to the United States all title in or to the sur- 
face of the lands and products thereof, and 
no use of the surface of the claim or the re- 
sources therefrom not reasonably required 
for carrying on mining or prospecting shall 
be allowed except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this Act: Provided, That, unless 
hereafter specifically authorized, no patent 
within wilderness areas designated by this 
Act shall issue after December 31, 1989, ex- 
cept for the valid claims existing on or be- 
fore December 31, 1989. Mining claims lo- 
cated after the effective date of this Act 
within the boundaries of wilderness areas 
designated by this Act shall create no rights 
in excess of those rights which may be 
patented under the provisions of this sub- 
section. Mineral leases, permits, and licenses 
covering lands within national forest wilder- 
ness areas designated by this Act shall con- 
tain such reasonable stipulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the protection of the wilderness character of 
the land consistent with the use of the land 
for the purposes for which they are leased, 
permitted, or licensed. Subject to valid 
rights then existing, effective January 1, 
1990, the minerals in lands designated by this 
Act as wilderness areas are withdrawn from 
all forms of appropriation under the min- 
ing laws and from disposition under all laws 
pertaining to mineral leasing and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

(4) Within wilderness areas in the na- 
tional forests designated by this Act, (1) the 
President may, within a specific area and 
in accordance with such regulations as he 
may deem desirable, authorize prospecting 
for water resources, the establishment and 
maintenance of reservoirs, water-conserva- 
tion works, power projects, transmission 
lines, and other facilities needed in the pub- 
lic interest, including the road construction 
and maintenance essential to development 
and use thereof, upon his determination that 
such use or uses in the specific area will 
better serve the interests of the United States 
and the people thereof than will its denial; 
and (2) the grazing of livestock, where es- 
tablished prior to the effective date of this 
Act, shall be permitted to continue subject 
to such reasonable regulations as are deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(5) Other provisions of this Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the management 
of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area, formerly 
designated as the Superior, Little Indian 
Sioux, and Caribou Roadless Areas, in the 
Superior National Forest, Minnesota, shall be 
in accordance with regulations established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in accord- 
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ance with the general purpose of maintain- 
ing, without unnecessary restrictions on 
other uses, including that of timber, the 
primitive character of the area, particularly 
in the vicinity of lakes, streams, and por- 
tages: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall preclude the continuance within the 
area of any already established use of motor- 
boats. 

(6) Commercial services may be performed 
within the wilderness areas designated by 
this Act to the extent necessary for activities 
which are proper for realizing the recreational 
or other wilderness purposes of the areas. 

(7) Nothing in this Act shall constitute 
an express or implied claim or denial on the 
part of the Federal Government as to ex- 
emption from State water laws. 

(8) To the extent that it is not incom- 
patible with wilderness preservation, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall, in national 
forest wilderness areas designated by this 
Act, permit hunting and fishing: Provided, 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as affecting the jurisdiction or responsibili- 
ties of the several States with respect to 
wildlife and fish in wilderness areas. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
identify, set aside, and classify for public 
recreational use an area of approximately 
three thousand five hundred acres within 
the San Gorgonio Wild Area on the San 
Bernardino National Forest that he finds 
most suitable for the installation and devel- 
opment of facilities necessary for skiing 
utilization. The Secretary shall, within 
three years after the enactment of this Act, 
review the suitability of the other lands 
within the San Gorgonio Wild Area as con- 
stituted on the effective date of this Act, 
for preservation as wilderness, identify those 
portions that he believes should be classi- 
fied as “wilderness”, and report his findings 
to the President. The President shall advise 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of his recommendation with 
respect to the designation as “wilderness” or 
other reclassification of lands presently 
within the San Gorgonio Wild Area, sub- 
mitting therewith maps and a definition of 
boundaries, Pending review by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the submission of recom- 
mendations by the President, and action by 
Congress on the President’s recommenda- 
tions, the Secretary of Agriculture may: (1) 
continue to manage lands not required for 
public skiing within the San Gorgonio Wild 
Area under regulations governing manage- 
ment of wild areas on the effective date of 
this Act; or (2) with the approval of the 
President, declassify any of the lands pres- 
ently within the San Gorgonio Wild Area 
not suitable for management as wilder- 
ness” and not required for skiing develop- 
ment and administer them as other unclassi- 
fied national forest land, 


STATE AND PRIVATE LANDS WITHIN WILDERNESS 
AREAS 


Sec. 6. (a) In any case where State-owned 
or privately owned land is completely sur- 
rounded by national forest lands within 
areas designated by this Act as wilderness, 
such State or private owner shall be given 
such rights as may be necessary to assure 
adequate access to such State-owned or pri- 
vately owned land by such State or private 
owner and their successors in interest, or the 
State-owned land or privately owned land 
shall be exchanged for federally owned land 
in the same State of approximately equal 
value under authorities available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture: Provided, however, 
That the United States shall not transfer to 
a State or private owner any mineral in- 
terests unless the State or private owner 
relinquishes or causes to be relinquished to 
the United States the mineral interest in the 
surrounded land. 

(b) In any case where valid mining claims, 
or other valid occupancies are wholly within 
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a designated national forest wilderness area, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, by reason- 
able regulations consistent with the preser- 
vation of the area as wilderness, permit 
ingress and egress to such surrounded areas 
by means which have been or are being cus- 
tomarily enjoyed with respect to other such 
areas similarly situated. 

(c) Subject to the appropriation of funds 
by Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to acquire privately owned land 
within the perimeter of any area designated 
by this Act as wilderness if (1) the owner 
concurs in such acquisition or (2) the ac- 
quisition is specifically authorized by Con- 
gress. 

GIFTS, BEQUESTS, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
may accept gifts or bequests of land within 
wilderness areas designated by this Act for 
presentation as wilderness. The Secretary 
of Agriculture may also accept gifts or 
bequests of land adjacent to wilderness 
areas designated by this Act for preservation 
as wilderness if he has given sixty days ad- 
vance notice thereof to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Land accepted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture under this section shall be- 
come part of the wilderness area involved. 
Regulations with regard to any such land 
may be in accordance with such agreements, 
consistent with the policy of this Act, as are 
made at the time of such gift, or such con- 
ditions, consistent with such policy, as may 
be included in, and accepted with, such 
bequest. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
accept private contributions and gifts to be 
used to further the purposes of this Act. 

ANNUAL REPORTS 

Sec. 8. At the opening of each session of 
Congress, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior shall jointly report to the President 
for transmission to Congress on the status of 
the wilderness system, including a list and 
descriptions of the area in the system, 
regulations in effect, and other pertinent in- 
formation, together with any recommenda- 
tions they may care to make. 


Mr. ASPINALL (interrupting the 
reading of the substitute committee 
amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in the Recorp in 
full. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two amendments. I ask that they be 
read en bloc because they apply to the 
same situation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. SaxLon: Page 
18, line 7, after areas“ strike out “, except 
the San Gorgonio Wild Area,”. 

Page 31, line 5, strike out the whole of 
section 5 and renumber the following sec- 
tions accordingly. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, when 
this bill was before our subcommittee 
and the full committee they adopted an 
amendment that I hope will be corrected 
in the House at this time. This amend- 
ment I have offered would eliminate the 
exception of the San Gorgonio area. 
The San Gorgonio area is not far re- 
moved from the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles. It is, in the words of the For- 
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est Service, one of the few real gems of 
wild area to be found anywhere in the 
world. It is an area that has more use 
by the people who live in the metropoli- 
tan area of Los Angeles than any other 
wild or wilderness or primitive area in 
the United States. There are more 
groups of schoolchildren, there are more 
groups of Girl and Boy Scouts, there 
are more groups of campers, there are 
more groups from YMCA's and YWCA's 
who go into this area than any other 
wilderness, wild, or canoe area in our 
system that we are discussing. There 
have been some people who claim that 
this area should be set aside not for the 
multiple use which my amendment 
would make possible, but that it should 
be set aside for a special use of a class 
of people known as skiers. 

Now, the reason that I am opposing 
the setting aside of this area for skiers 
is as follows: 


“The natural heritage of our Nation must 
be preserved in two senses” involving (1) 
protection of some areas in a manner “as 
nearly in their original state as possible” 
and (2) “opportunity for a wide variety of 
recreation uses that do not require the strict 
preservation of resources in their natural 
condition.” 

The second goal of the Commission was 
set forth as “the wise development of our 
recreation resources” pointing out that the 
larger number of our citizens require outdoor 
recreation serviced with “basic facilities— 
roads, picnic tables, sanitation.” 

“A third basic goal” according to the Com- 
mission report—‘is accessibility—an oppor- 
tunity for all Americans to know and enjoy 
the outdoors.” This goal was identified as 
“one of the central problems of outdoor rec- 
reation over the next 40 years. To achieve 
accessibility, existing areas must be further 
developed, and in many instances new sites 
must be acquired” [pages 11-12, committee 
print No. 26]. 

In southern California, close to the teem- 
ing population of the Los Angeles megalopo- 
lís, there are 1,654,000 acres of national forest 
land (Cleveland N.F., Angeles N.F., San 
Bernardino N.F.). Of this, 90,000 acres (San 
Gorgonio wild area 33,400 acres, San Jacin- 
to wild area 20,600 acres, Aqua Tibia primi- 
tive area 26,700 acres, Cucamonga wild area 
9,000 acres) or but 5 percent of the total, is 
in wilderness, wild or primitive category. 
In terms of ORRRC's first finding above, only 
5 percent of national forest acreage in south- 
ern California would be maintained in a 
manner “as nearly in their original state as 
possible” and 95 percent would continue to 
be avallable “for a wide variety of recreation 
uses that do not require the strict preserva- 
tion of resources in their natural condition.” 

Thus, 1t cannot be argued logically that 
the continued protection of the San Gor- 
gonio wild area ignores this basic finding of 
ORRRC, nor by the same token that it would 
frustrate the second basic finding of ORRRO 
that the “larger number of our citizens re- 
quire outdoor recreation serviced with basic 
facilities. “Ninety-five percent of the Na- 
tional Forest property in the Los Angeles area 
will continue to be available for development 
of recreation facilities for mass use. 

„Accessibility,“ as the third basic ORRRC 
finding cited, must be put in context with 
other ORRRC findings. In considering the 
whole outdoor recreation problem ORRRO 
found that wilderness offered the greatest 
imbalance between supply and demand, be- 
cause, by the very nature of things and 
the manner in which our Nation developed, 
areas of remaining wilderness value today 
are generally located where the people are 
not. San Gorgonio Wild Area is one of 
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the very few located so as to serve adjacent 
centers of large population. Moreover, it is 
accessible by peripheral paved road and it 
is now heavily used by the public as wilder- 
ness. Thus the San Gorgonio Wild Area 
meets the ORRRC test of “accessibility” and 
provides opportunity for the people of 
southern California to know and enjoy the 
outdoors in its nearly original state. 

It seems clear, consequently that the issue 
is not between the opportunity for wilder- 
ness recreation and the opportunity for a 
“wide variety of recreation uses;” rather, 
it lies between the continuing opportunity 
for wilderness recreation, in a population 
density region where it is in critically short 
supply, and one highly specialized use—a 
commercially developed ski resort. 

Throughout the ORRRC report is found 
a central theme or core which can be trans- 
lated as a fervent plea for comprehensive 
planning, balanced planning, a tion 
of the essential, integral importance of all 
aspects of the outdoor recreation picture. 
The ORRRC report in total does not support 
the dissolution of the San Gorgonio Wild 
Area in favor of a single outdoor recreation 
use—commercial ski development—which is 
available now and can be made much more 
available outside the wild area. Rather it 
supports the retention of the San Gorgonio 
Wild Area. 

“Once an area has been placed in class 
V (wild, wilderness, canoe) it should be 
managed so as to preserve the primitive con- 
dition and the isolation that qualified it for 
inclusion. There should be no development 
of public roads, permanent habitations, or 
recreation facilities of any sort” (Outdoor 
Recreation for America, p. 113). And 

“The purpose of legislation to designate 
outstanding areas in this class—as wilder- 
ness areas is to give the increased assurance 
of attaining this objective (to preserve prim- 
itive conditions) that action by the Congress 
will provide.” (Outdoor Recreation for 
America, p. 132.) 

Here again, the San Gorgonio Wild Area 
meets the stern test of the ORRRC report. 
It was first set aside in 1931. It was the 
subject of intense restudy in 1948. It was 
finally placed in the “wild” category in 1956, 
after repeated studies, during which the 
same issues we are debating now were fully 
debated and resolved by the determination 
that the highest value of the area for all 
the people will be achieved by its retention 
as wilderness, 


The former Secretary of Agriculture 
and the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have directed the Forest Service to 
make a study of this area to determine 
its highest and best use; and both the 
former Secretary and the present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture have had reports 
submitted to them by the Forest Service 
that the highest and best use that this 
area could be put to is to continue it as a 
wild area. The wild area will be de- 
stroyed if it is allowed to become a ski 
area. I would hope that the Congress 
would do what the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and the Directors of the Forest 
Service have asked them to do and that 
is to keep this area a wild area. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman is saying 
that a four-lane highway and a huge 
parking lot would be needed if this were 
to be used for skiing; is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. If this area is to be set 
aside for the type of skiing that is con- 
templated it will be necessary to have a 
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four-lane highway into this area; not 
just for skiing but for the type of skiing 
and ski lifts and ski tows that would be 
put in there. The traffic problem there 
is such that you would need a four-lane 
highway then. It just so happens that 
you have not too far from this area two 
either eight-lane or six-lane highways 
that converge across the southern end of 
this district. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Six. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Two six-lane high- 
ways. If you are going to have two six- 
lane highways leading into this area and 
you are going to have skiers who will use 
them to get out there, you are going to 
have to have a way to get into this area, 
to park and to get out of the area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman, Mr. SAYLOR, has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If you do not have a 
four-lane highway, two lanes in and two 
lanes out, you are going to have the 
greatest traffic jam there that they have 
ever had in southern California. 

Some people have said that this area 
should be set aside for this purpose be- 
cause it is such an excellent skiing area. 
I can tell you that the Forest Service has 
had surveys made showing that there is 
no snow in this area unless there is snow 
in every other high area in southern Cali- 
fornia. The snow comes in a pattern. 
It does one thing in this area, it stays a 
little longer in the spring. 

Let me call the attention of the mem- 
bers of this committee to the fact that 
just a short time ago in the great coun- 
try of Switzerland two or three of the 
world’s finest skiers, together with a 
dozen others, lost their lives, not because 
they were inexperienced skiers but, cou- 
pled with climatic conditions in the 
spring of the year, their skiing caused a 
disturbance in the snowpack which re- 
sulted in an avalanche which cost them 
their lives. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The reason I ask about all 
this traffic and the necessity for this 
highway and these parking lots is that 
this actually pleads the case of these 
people who want to make it an area for 
recreation, because there is such a tre- 
mendous need that they will need high- 
ways and parking lots for hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

Mr. SAYLOR. But the important 
thing is that those who want to use this 
as a multiple-purpose area for camping 
and recreation have not found it neces- 
sary to build this kind of a highway. 

They have been willing to put their 
packs on their backs and walk into this 
area. 

This is the kind of area that should be 
preserved for all of the people and not 
for just a little special group. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amend- 
ment will be adopted. 


July 30 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto be con- 
cluded at not later than 4:15 p.m. this 
afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, this is one 
of the amendments to which I made ref- 
erence when I began the debate on this 
legislation. This is a controversial mat- 
ter. It was controversial in the com- 
mittee and it is controversial here on 
the floor. The support for it I would 
say is about 50-50 as far as the people in 
the area are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say to my col- 
leagues that, as I said earlier, according 
to the Forest Service, there were 53,500 
visitors in the San Gorgonio Wild Area 
during 1963, which represents much less 
people. In the testimony before the 
subcommittee the opponents of skiing 
development—and this is what the 
wilderness people told us—they estimated 
there would be about 61,000 skiers in 
southern California who would use the 
area, while the proponents told us that 
there will be in the neighborhood of 
250,000 skiers within the proximity of 
this particular area who would use the 
area for ski purposes. 

Now, what is involved here, of course, 
as my friend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] has stated, is to 
set aside 3,500 acres of this medium-sized 
wild area of 33,898 acres and use it, not 
as my friend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would tell you as a single use, 
but rather as a multipurpose use also, 
because it will be used by the wilderness 
people in winter and it will, of course, be 
used by them in the summertime when 
the ski operations are not available. 

Mr. Chairman, what the subcommittee 
did, rather than follow the position of 
the Forest Service and the Department 
of Agriculture, the subcommittee saw fit 
to follow the report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, an instrument, if you please, of the 
Congress of the United States. 

The committee position is supported 
by the findings and conclusions of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission whose recommendations 
were based first on the premise that “the 
natural heritage of our Nation must be 
preserved in two senses,” involving first, 
protection of some areas in a manner “as 
nearly in their original state as possible” 
and second, “opportunity for a wide 
variety of recreation uses that do not 
require the strict preservation of re- 
sources in their natural condition.” 

The second goal of the Commission was 
set forth as “the wise development of our 
recreation resources,” pointing out that 
the larger number of our citizens require 
outdoor recreation serviced with “basic 
facilities—roads, picnic tables, sanita- 
tion.” 

“A third basic goal,” according to the 
Commission report, which was submitted 
to the President January 31, 1962, “is 
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accessibility—an opportunity for all 
Americans to know and enjoy the out- 
doors.” 

May I say to the members of the com- 
mittee when we had finished the debate 
on the bill in executive session and were 
marking it up one member asked the 
chairman this question: 

How does a person without legs, a person 
who is aged and grown old in years, with 
heart trouble, use these areas? 


One of the members from the minority 
side asked the chairman to yield and, 
after I yielded, he said: 

The answer is he don’t. 


Mr. Chairman, the English might be a 
little incorrect, but the meaning is clear. 
Those people just do not use wilderness 
areas, because they cannot use them. I 
at one time used them while I was a 
young man but no longer may I use 
wilderness areas, unless I take some of 
my friends to the wilderness border and 
just step across and say, “You are in a 
wilderness now; breathe this good air.” 

The issue on this amendent is whether 
we will make the area accessible to the 
people. In order to make it accessible, 
I oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Duncan]. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute which has four parts to it. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. DUNCAN 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Duncan: Page 
31, g in line 5, strike out “shall 
identify” and all that follows down through 
Secretary“ in line 11. 

Page 31, line 12, strike out other“. 

Page 31, line 25, strike out not required 
for public skiing”. 

Page 32, beginning in line 5, strike out 
“and not required for skiing development”. 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is obvious from the discussion on the 
floor that the item that concerns us most 
and over which there was most disagree- 
ment in committee was this San Gor- 
gonio ski area. There were some who 
thought it should be included in this 
bill, and there were some who thought 
it would be unwise to have it a special 
ski area in a bill that is devoted to es- 
tablishing a wilderness; to engraft on 
the bill a section dealing with special 
purposes in this one area of San 
Gorgonio. 

My substitute, in effect, would be a 
compromise between these two positions. 
I think it has a lot of merit because the 
net effect of it would be to remove the 
San Gorgonio area from the wilderness 
system. It would preserve that area as 
a wild area for a 3-year period of time. 
In effect we would be withdrawing the 
controversy over whether they should 
ski in San Gorgonio from the wilderness 
bill and postponing a congressional de- 
cision on it for 3 years. It is basically 
unwise, in a bill that is devoted to the 
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establishment of a wilderness system, 
one over which the committees have 
struggled for many years, to engraft on 
it a special purpose of this sort. 

My substitute, as far as the wilderness 
people are concerned, would preserve the 
status of San Gorgonio as a wild area 
just as it now is. It is protected for a 
3-year period. So far as the ski devotees 
are concerned, they are in the same posi- 
tion they have been in. They will still 
have the opportunity to make their case. 
All we are doing is removing this highly 
controversial and indeed unwise San 
Gorgonio amendment to this wilderness 
system so as to leave it in status quo 
as a wild area pending a presidential 
recommendation and action by the Con- 
gress. It would give the Congress an 
opportunity to reexamine the question 
free from the controversy that has sur- 
rounded this wilderness bill. It would 
permit the ski people to come in and 
make a case that theirs is the highest 
and best use. This is what the entire 
committee wants. There was no agree- 
ment in committee as to what that high- 
est and best use is. It seems to me there 
is lots of merit to removing this ski con- 
troversy from the wilderness bill so that 
we have a bill go through here which 
is clean and which is devoted to the 
creation of a wilderness system alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BALDWIN]. 

Mr, BALDWIN. Mr, Chairman, 1 rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR], and against the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

It seems to me that the basic principle 
of this bill should govern our decision on 
this particular use. The basic principle 
of this approach—and is it the decision 
and will of this House?—that we are 
going to establish a wilderness system 
and put in that wilderness system all 
areas now classified as wild wilderness. 

Now, why should we vary from that 
principle in the event that bill is passed? 
If you adopt the wording in the bill or 
if you adopt the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Oregon you are 
making such a variation from the prin- 
ciple we are endeavoring to establish 
today. It seems to me we should estab- 
lish the principle at this time and that 
we should consider all wilderness, wild, 
and canoe areas of the same nature. 

The area that is involved in this par- 
ticular amendment has been classified 
as a primitive or a wild area for some 30 
years. There have been two petitions 
by ski groups that want to establish a 
ski lift that have been heard by the 
Forest Service and rejected by the For- 
est Service. Now that same group that 
wants a ski lift, because they have been 
rightfully refused by the Forest Serv- 
ice, on the ground that the highest and 
best use is to continue this as a wild 
area, now that they have been rejected 
they are trying to come in here and have 
us make an exception here on the floor. 
I do not think we should deviate from the 
present type of wilderness by granting 
a special permit for a ski lift under the 
circumstances. This is the most funda- 
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mental time that we should establish a 
set of principles. The only way we can 
establish a set or sets of principles and 
not vary from them is to adopt the Say- 
lor amendment and reject the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
San Gorgonio Wild Area is the only ex- 
isting wild area which would be ex- 
cluded, by this bill, from the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. It is 
patently an unwise, an unwarranted, and 
an unnecessary exclusion, and I rise in 
vigorous support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the view that this 
unique area would best be utilized by a 
group of commercial developers to estab- 
lish a ski resort has been emphatically 
denied by the U.S. Forest Service, by the 
San Bernardino Board of Supervisors, 
in whose district it would lie, and by 
numerous, broadly based citizen groups 
of the immediate, user area. It has been 
denied on the basis of several soundly 
reasoned conclusions. 

First. The exclusion of San Gorgonio 
would establish a dangerous precedent. 
Many areas which are included in this 
proposed wilderness system today will, 
inevitably, be subjected to pressures by 
various segments of our rapidly expand- 
ing population. The exclusion of this 
area at this time could establish a prac- 
tice which would result in the eventual 
commercial development and effective 
destruction of much of this system which 
the committee is encouraging, and which 
I am confident the majority of the House 
is supporting. 

Second. This exclusion will lead to the 
destruction of San Gorgonio itself as a 
meaningful wilderness area. The devel- 
opers, it is true, would have us believe 
that their ski resort would place a very 
small burden on the area; a burden 
which would not be incompatible with 
its preservation and use as wilderness. 

But their assertion will be proven dis- 
astrously false if we allow this develop- 
ment to take place. For in the center of 
this previously unspoiled wilderness area, 
a ski lift and supporting facilities will 
be erected. Near one of the few lakes, 
in this previously unspoiled wilderness, 
a large parking lot will be constructed. 
And access roads will be developed 
which will further and permanently de- 
stroy the heart of an irreplaceable, un- 
spoiled wilderness. This is certainly not 
consistent with the provisions of this act 
which has been so long sought, and so 
long desired, by so many. 

Third, and the tragedy of this provi- 
sion, is that there are other areas, in the 
same vicinity, to serve this otherwise 
desirable recreational requirement. 

As a matter of fact, the U.S. Forest 
Service which is trained and experienced 
in the development of national forest 
lands for recreational purposes, has de- 
termined, over the period of 30 years, 
that it is in the public interest to pre- 
serve San Gorgonio in its present status 
as a wilderness area. It has determined 
that there are other areas, in the im- 
mediate vicinity, which could be utilized 
as well or better for skiing facilities, and 
which would triple present capacity. 
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Much has been made of the assertion 
by those who would develop this area 
commercially, that the demands of the 
people for mass recreation must be met 
and that this seemingly little used wild 
area must be put to more intensive use. 
But this assertion is based upon a false 
premise—the premise that there is not 
a great demand for wilderness recreation. 
For the fact is, according to the very 
conservative figures of the U.S. Forest 
Service, that more than 53,000 people 
utilized the San Gorgonio Wild Area last 
year alone. And every indication is that 
this use, and this demand, is growing by 
persons who want a true wilderness for 
the enjoyment and education of their 
children and themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
preserve a small, but vital, portion of one 
of our vanishing national assets—a re- 
source of accessible wilderness. It is an 
asset which should be preserved, in con- 
sideration of the years and Americans 
to come, and I urge that the House in- 
clude the San Gorgonio Wild Area in 
the national wilderness system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Saylor 
amendment. Despite my age and shape, 
I am myself a skier and have skied with 
much pleasure at many of the outstand- 
ing ski resorts in my State, including 
those in the Los Angeles area and those 
in northern California at Mammoth and 
Lake Tahoe. And I have observed that 
skiers are generally well-to-do. In fact, 
the statistics indicate that they, as a 
group, earn twice the average income. 
Thus they are able to spend a consider- 
able amount of money in pursuit of their 
hobby and usually enjoy every op- 
portunity to do so. 

At the present time, the abundant re- 
sources of this beautiful area are being 
well used in the public interest to pro- 
vide for those who cannot afford expen- 
sive vacations. Concerned civic and 
private organizations are bringing the 
underprivileged youth of the Los Angeles 
area out of the crowded city into the 
mountains of San Gorgonio to camp. 
For most of these youngsters, many of 
whom come from minority ethnic back- 
grounds, this experience at San Gorgonio 
is their first opportunity to see a virgin 
wilderness. The leaders of the YMCA 
and church groups that bring them there 
argue convincingly that their stay in the 
mountains is a valuable contribution to 
their healthy growth. I should like to 
see their good work continued. For the 
interest of my colleagues, I am includ- 
ing at the end of my comments a partial 
list of these service organizations and 
other youth groups that are using the 
resources of this area. 

In addition to the activities of the 
many Scout groups who also use San 
Gorgonio, the outstanding program of 
the University Religious Conference of 
UCLA, with which I am quite familiar, 
is particularly worthy of mention. 
Young men and women from UCLA 
and Los Angeles City College volunteer 
their time to supervise the learning and 
play of hundreds of underprivileged chil- 
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dren, 40 percent of whom are members 
of minority groups—many of Mexican 
heritage—who are brought to the Con- 
ference’s Unicamp and College Camp at 
San Gorgonio. During special sessions 
and under the direction of trained 
doctors and nurses the conference brings 
blind and diabetic youngsters to camp 
for a memorable week. This is the kind 
of work which must be continued. 

In spite of my very sincere desire to see 
an expansion of skiing areas in southern 
California, I think that it would not be 
in the public interest to take an action 
in this case which would deprive those 
who, in my opinion, have the greatest 
need, in order to provide for those who 
are much better able to satisfy their 
needs elsewhere. For this reason, I 
strongly urge my colleagues to join me 
in my support of the Saylor amendment, 
thereby permitting the continued use of 
San Gorgonio for the education and en- 
richment of the underprivileged children 
of Los Angeles. 


PRIVATELY OWNED ORGANIZATION CAMPS IN 
THE BARTON FLATS AREA AS OF JUNE 1, 1960 

Boy's Club of Pasadena, Camp Norris, 5 
acres, 

Boy Scouts of America, Arrowhead Council, 
Camp Arataba, 5.29 acres. 

Boy Scouts of America, Orange Empire 
Council, Camp Ro-ki-11, 11.86 acres, 

Boy Scouts of America, troop 91, Camp 
Fullerton, 5 acres, 

Boy Scouts of America, Greyback Council, 
Camp Tulakes, 12.49 acres. 

California District Pilgrim Young People, 
Camp Mile High Pines, 6.03 acres. 

Compton Camp Fire Girls, Camp Li-Tanda, 
6.03 acres. 

Camp Fire Girls, Los Angeles Area Council, 
Camp Yalanie, 12.19 acres. 

Camp Fire Girls, Mt. San Antonio Council, 
Camp Nawakwa, 7 acres. 

Camp Fire Girls, San Gabriel Valley Area 
Council, Camp Wasawagon, 7,14 acres, 

Girl Scout Council of Glendale, Camp 
River Glen, 7.14 acres. 

Tautona Girl Scout Council, Camp Tau- 
Tona, 10 acres. 

Camp Evangel, 
acres, 

Forest Home, Inc., Camp Forest Homes, 
1.29 acres. 

Jewish Centers Association, Camp JCA, 8 
acres. 

Pasadena Methodist Foundation, 
Sky Meadows, 4.62 acres, 

Santa Ana Job's Daughters Lodge, 4.59 
acres. 

Southern California-Arizona Church of the 
Brethren, Camp La Verne, 14.43 acres. 

Southern California Association of 
Seventh-Day Adventists, Camp Cedar Falls, 
11.8 acres. 

University Religious Conference, 
University, 11.31 acres. 

University Religious Conference at Los An- 
geles City and State colleges, 11.32 acres. 

Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Redlands, Camp Edwards, 4.98 acres. 

Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Centinela Valley, Camp Conrad, 5 acres. 

Young Men’s Christian Association of Los 
Angeles, Camp Round Meadows, 28.79 acres. 

Orange County YMCA Camp Committee, 
Camp Osceola, 14.75 acres. 

Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Whittier, Camp Arbolata, 14.90 acres. 

Young Men's Christian Association, Al- 
hambra district, Camp Ta-Ta-Po-Chon, 11.8 
acres. 

Los Angeles Playground Department, Camp 
Radford, 82 acres. 

Universalist Church of America, Camp de 
Benneville Pines, 15.9 acres. 


Inc., Camp Evangel, 5 


Camp 


Camp 
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Camp Roosevelt, Inc., Camp Roosevelt, 
30 acres. 

Girl Scouts, De Anza Council, Camp Azalea 
Trails, 10.57 acres. 

Camps for Hebrew Arts, Camp Hi, 25.92 
acres. 

MEMBERS OF THE BARTON FLATS CAMP 
ASSOCIATION 

Boy Scouts of America: Arrowhead Area 
Council, Orange Empire Area Council, Grey- 
back Council, Long Beach Area Council. 

Girl Scouts: Glendale-Crescenta, San Ber- 
nardino Council. 

Camp Fire Girls: Compton Council, Mt. San 
Antonio Council, San Gabriel Valley Coun- 
cil, Los Angeles Area Council. 

YMCA: Whittier, Centinela Valley, Red- 
lands, Orange County, Los Angeles, Alham- 
bra district. 

Church camps: Southern California Con- 
ference of Seventh-day Adventists, Camp 
Evangel, Azusa; Church of the Brethren, 
California district, Pilgrim Young People, 
First Methodist Church, Pasadena; Univer- 
sity Religious Conference; Jewish Centers 
Association, Boy’s Club of Pasadena. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GOODLING]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee which considered this legisla- 
tion has seen fit to exclude the existing 
San Gorgonio Wild Area in California. 

Mail I have received, articles I have 
read, comments during personal visits 
raise grave doubts as to whether this is 
in the interest of the general public. 
There appears to be relatively little pub- 
lic support for this in California and in 
other States for that matter. 

We became a great nation because 
there were men of vision, men who dared 
to gamble in an unknown field of opera- 
tion, but to place a ski development in 
the heart of a wild area appears to be 
carrying commercialization too far. Cer- 
tainly this would defeat the whole pur- 
pose of establishing wilderness areas. 

Precedents may be either good or bad. 
If we make this concession today, how 
could we in good conscience refuse a 
similar request from mercenary-minded 
individuals in any other area? 

This is the first mass recreation versus 
wilderness conflict. If we yield here, 
many similar incidences will rise up to 
haunt us in the future. If we do not face 
up to this problem realistically we are 
establishing a policy favoring such losses 
in the future. Remember this: A ski re- 
sort is as damaging to a wilderness area 
as a mining operation. 

On two occasions, ski developers ap- 
plied to the U.S. Forest Service for a per- 
mit to enter the wild area. Permission 
was denied both times. An appeal from 
the latest decision of the Chief of the 
Forest Service against that ski develop- 
ment is presently on the desk of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The Forest Serv- 
ice rejected both applications for a ski 
development because that agency be- 
lieves continuance of that area in its 
wilderness condition and its present use 
by thousands of youngsters and their 
parents is far more in the long-term pub- 
lic interest than being invaded by mecha- 
nized skiing, lodges, and other facilities. 
I subscribe to the thinking of the Forest 
Service. 

Interested persons can ski in the San 
Gorgonio Wild Area now, but they must 
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walk or ski in rather than ride. They 
must also climb the slopes rather than 
be transported on tows. Is not this the 
mark of a true outdoorsman? 

I have information, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are presently a dozen or more es- 
tablished ski developments in southern 
California that provide all kinds of 
mechanized skiing for the “pantywaists” 
and “shrinking violets.” 

The inclusion of this area would ac- 
complish nothing new in the way of 
skiing. It would do one thing, and this 
would be tragic—it would destroy a 34,- 
000-acre wild area for all time. This 
country is not so rich that it can afford 
to destroy wilderness for mercenary rea- 
sons nor is it so poor that it cannot save 
the remaining wilderness areas we are 
fortunate to have today. 

I am in complete support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Saylor 
amendment and in opposition to the 
Duncan amendment. 

I have received a substantial amount 
of correspondence from my congressional 
district as well as from people from my 
area who have changed their residence 
to the southern part of Californa. 

I want to reiterate some of the com- 
ments made by my colleagues, the gen- 
tlemen from California [Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Batpwin], relating to the fact that 
people in the educational field use the 
San Gorgonio area in many ways for 
educational purposes, on trips, hikes and 
outdoor classroom activities. Mr. Oden 
Hanson, a superintendent of one of the 
school districts has written a lengthy let- 
ter detailing the specific uses his students 
gane for the San Gorgonio area in ques- 

n. 

I wish to add that I represent the area 
north of San Francisco, where the Point 
Reyes National Seashore now exists. I 
can testify specifically to the overwhelm- 
ing demand of people living in major 
populated areas who need immediate 
access to park, recreation, and wilderness 
areas. It is certainly in our interest to 
encourage this principle, whenever pos- 
sible. I believe Los Angeles fits into this 
same category. 

Therefore, I ask support of the Saylor 
amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON]. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Chairman, the distinguished chairman 
of the California delegation, Hon. Harry 
SHEPPARD, retires this year after 28 years 
of outstanding service to California and 
the Nation at large. 

Congressman SHEPPARD is asking our 
support for the pending bill which is of 
direct concern to his own congressional 
district and without amendment. This 
will be the last request of this nature 
our colleague will make of us, and I am 
sure we will want to consider the matter 
carefully. 
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H.R. 9070—the wilderness bill—con- 
tains a provision that would exclude a 
small 3,500-acre section of San Gorgonio 
Mountain from regular wilderness cover- 
age, and allow its development as a ski 
area. Congressman SHEPPARD supports 
this provision, and as the Representative 
from this region of California we can 
assume he is well acquainted with all 
pertinent facts. 

However, a well-organized campaign 
has been launched against this proposed 
ski area. Letters similar in structure 
and content have poured into my office 
from nature lovers, hikers, and rock col- 
lectors opposed to the project, and I am 
sure many of my colleagues have re- 
ceived the same communications. 

Only 10 percent of the San Gorgonio 
wilderness area will be set aside for de- 
velopment as a ski resort, and seemingly 
the organized nature lovers cannot fully 
enjoy themselves in the remaining 90 
percent of the wild area. 

Congressman SHEPPARD has spent a 
lifetime in this region and he says: 

The upper part of the San Gorgonio Wild 
Area is not being effectively used because the 
skiers and winter recreationists are being 
kept out. The hikers want to keep their 
monopoly of the entire San Gorgonio Wild 
Area by forbidding skiing use of the upper 
part which is presently unused, and un- 
usable. San Gorgonio on its upper north 
facing slopes has the potential of another 
Sun Valley at a southerly latitude. 


The Los Angeles Herald Examiner in 
a recent editorial said: 

The San Gorgonio mountain area is im- 
portant to southern California winter sports 
enthusiasts and for those training as pros- 
pective skiing competitors in the Olympic 
games. This is because it is the only high 
area in the southland where snow for winter 
sports exists firmly packed and unmelted 
during most of the season * * *, As we 
stated in a previous editorial, we believe that 
places are for people. We believe the San 
Gorgonio proposal, which sets aside only 
one-tenth of this tremendous mountain area 
for winter sports and retains the other nine- 
tenths for those desiring to keep the area in 
its natural state, is a fair division of these 
places for people, 


Mr. Chairman, I believe this news- 
paper statement strikes close to the 
heart of the matter at hand. Within 
a hundred-mile radius of San Gorgonio 
live only approximately 12 million people. 
Only a very small number of these peo- 
ple will ever enjoy the wild area as hikers 
or rock collectors . However, many thou- 
sands may well develop an interest in 
skiing and winter sports. Southern 
California is extremely sportsminded, 
and there is every reason to assume that 
winter sports will excite public atten- 
tion—once reasonable facilities are 
available. 

I believe the Congress should do every- 
thing possible to encourage large num- 
bers of people to participate in healthy, 
outdoor activities. We can take a major 
step in this direction by approving the 
present wilderness bill with the San Gor- 
gonio provision included and unamended. 

TI urge my colleagues to oppose the pro- 
posed amendment and fully support Con- 
gressman SHEPPARD’s position on this 
question, and pay a most distinguished 
Member a personal tribute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr, JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the sub- 
stitute amendment and also the Saylor 
amendment. I support the bill as it was 
reported by the full committee. 

In the bill consideration is asked of 
3,500 acres in the San Gorgonio Wild 
Area, to be considered as a ski develop- 
ment. The bill asks the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make the necessary study. 
With that study the Forest Service would 
offer a prospectus, which would be neces- 
sary for a ski development in the area. 

At the present time the San Gorgonio 
area is used for the most part by summer 
recreationists. They use only the lower 
portion of the San Gorgonio area. Most 
of the activities in the ski resort area 
would be above the 7,200-foot level and 
would be at a level where mostly there 
are rocky cliffs and rocky parking areas. 

In developing the upper reaches of San 
Gorgonio, they would put in ski lifts for 
day use only. This is being asked for as 
a day use ski area, It is not like the ski 
areas which exist in my area where we 
have 24 of them operating now where 
they have resort facilities and overnight 
accommodations and the balance of the 
facilities necessary for that type of an 
operation. 

The question was raised as to access 
roads. At the present time in each of 
the ski areas there is one access. That 
access is necessary in order to bring in 
approximately 3,000 or 4,000 skiers on 
a given day. It is operating very well, 
and certainly we have traffic controls. 
These traffic controls are placed wherever 
masses of people gather for skiing. In 
this particular area the parking area 
could be the same as was used in Squaw 
Valley for that matter. It is about 1,200 
feet higher in elevation, and they have 
much colder temperatures there. When 
the Olympic games were held at Squaw 
Valley this question was raised of what 
we were going to do with the meadow 
where parking was to be placed. They 
parked the cars on packed snow and 
there was no deterioration in that mead- 
ow area whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. One of the difficulties in 
writing legislation such as is before us 
today is the deep emotion which is felt, 
the deep emotion which destroys logic. 
I am interested in this single proposition 
solely because it represents and drama- 
tizes the kind of a selection which is go- 
ing to have to be made every single time 
we establish any kind of a preserve or 
recreation area from this point on. How 
do we best use the land which is avail- 
able? Now, we get a lot of malarkey 
here which ought to be completely dis- 
counted by each Member of the House. 
We are going to take care of the lame and 
the halt by putting a pack on their back 
and taking them 9,000 feet up in the 
mountains. What kind of silliness is 
this? We are either going to use this 
area here as wilderness for those who 
are healthy enough and wealthy enough 
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and with time enough to spend some 
time in the wilderness, or we are going to 
use it for a mass recreation purpose, 2 
hours away from 12 million people in 
southern California. 

You have to make a decision as to 
which you think is the wiser choice. 
We are not talking about destroying all 
the wild and wilderness areas in Cali- 
fornia. We have 1,820,000 acres of this 
stuff out there. We are talking here 
about 3,500 acres. There are 1,820,000 
acres, I repeat, there, and we are talking 
about 3,500 here. I do not care what 
area you would select. It would all be 
the most unique and the most desirable. 
There is no question about that, and you 
can discount that. If this is such an 
essential operation to the State of Cali- 
fornia where we are taking this tiny por- 
tion, then what happens to us poor folks 
in the other 36 States that have not one 
acre of wilderness? 

I say again, Mr. Chairman, that the 
only question which we have before us 
here is one which must be satisfied on the 
basis of logical thought: How can we best 
use this particular area? Do we use it 
as a wilderness area or as a Mass recrea- 
tion area? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr, UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee considered in this legislation 88 
separate wilderness-type areas in more 
than a dozen States. The San Gorgonio 
area is the only one of those areas that 
we undertake to deal with specifically in 
the bill before us. The bill as now writ- 
ten says that the San Gorgonio area is 
going to remain a wild area but all we are 
going to do is cut the heart out of it and 
take 3,500 acres right in the middle and 
turn this into a commercial ski opera- 
tion. 

Now, all of the arguments on the side 
of those who want to pass this amend- 
ment—and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kyi] made some very brilliant 
arguments the other way—are argu- 
ments you have heard. We have argued 
this for months. I have listened to all 
of the testimony and read all that which 
I did not hear, and it is my solemn judg- 
ment that the Saylor amendment ought 
to be passed and that the Duncan sub- 
stitute ought to be defeated. It is not a 
question of skiing or not skiing. They 
ski there now and they will continue to 
ski there after the Saylor amendment is 
adopted, and this is preserved as a wild 
area. The sole question is whether you 
are going to have a big commercial ski 
operation with broad highways and re- 
sort and parking areas and lifts and all 
that go with it. I think the thing that 
finally convinced me was a study made by 
the Forest Service in May of this year. 
They surveyed southern California and 
they agreed that they needed skiing. 
These 12 million people that the gentle- 
man referred to are there and they 
should be helped. The question was: 
Should they ski in San Gorgonio or are 
there other places available? And they 
concluded by saying: 

The amount of public funds which would 
be required to make San Gorgonio accessible 
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for ski development could equally well be 
spent on improving existing roads to Mineral 
King, Slate Mountain, or Horse Meadow and 
open up a greater public use capacity. These 
sites are available now for development 
under the Forest Service multiple-use policy. 
National controversy such as results from a 
wilderness-invasion proposal is not inherent 
in any of these alternate sites. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have here in a very excellent bill to pre- 
serve the wilderness a loophole being shot 
to protect certain interests which desire 
to use a precious wilderness area for a 
purpose altogether inconsistent with 
that fundamental use. This legislation 
as drawn without the Saylor amendment 
simply says that we are setting up a 
wilderness program in a lot of areas but 
that in one area we shall essentially de- 
classify the wilderness area to set up an 
inconsistent use. 

Beyond this I think there are certain 
vices. We are legislatively here overrul- 
ing a twice-made determination by the 
Forest Service that wilderness was the 
predominant value and that winter 
sports development should be rejected. 
Perhaps the Congress in its wisdom could 
do this if there were no other ski re- 
sources, no other ski areas available. But 
the facts of the matter are that there are 
at least 12 other areas in the immediate 
vicinity which are already open, which 
are already developed, which are already 
being heavily used and which with ap- 
propriate development, as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from Arizona, could 
be made available to take care of larger 
numbers of people. 

Just let me read one thing from the 
report which shows the evil of the lan- 
guage which would take away from the 
wilderness system this San Gorgonio 
area: 

It was maintained quite convincingly that 
the introduction of ski lifts, access roads to 
the ski lifts, and adjacent parking areas 
would be incompatible with the continued 
designation of the immediate surrounding 
area for wilderness preservation. 


This is the report. It is the report of 
the committee itself which says it should 
not be done. 

Let me conclude by saying one fur- 
ther thing. I have the highest regard 
for the distinguished gentleman from 
California, and I would very much like 
to do something for him, but I believe 
the price of this is too high. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] to close the debate. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we have pretty well highlighted 
the issue that is involved in this debate: 
the question of whether or not we are 
going to permit other users who have 
just as much right to the use of the out- 
doors the same privileges as we permit 
a certain group that now uses the area. 
This will not spoil all the wilderness as- 
pects of San Gorgonio. It is not quite 
as picturesque as the statement of my 
friend from Arizona would have you be- 
lieve. This is not taking the heart out 
of the particular area. It is taking a 
part of the San Gorgonio area. The 
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operation could be entirely separate and 
apart from a remaining wilderness area. 

May I say also that this area, properly 
developed, would be a very fine facility 
for the use of some of these boys and 
girls, these young people, and especially 
people with not too good health, and the 
cripples, so that they, too, could enjoy 
some of God’s great outdoors without 
too much trouble. Otherwise they are 
not going to get into this area. Re- 
gardless of what you say, surely the boys 
and girls of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts and Campfire Girls will still be 
able to get out there. 

But, also, these other youth of the 
land have a right to expect the use of 
some of the outdoors close to their 
homes, and I see no reason why the de- 
cision made by the subcommittee and 
by the full committee should not be 
upheld by this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 
All time has expired on the proposed 
amendments. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr: Duncan] to the 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

The substitute amendments to the 
amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SAYLOR) there 
were—ayes 73, noes 39. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, 1 offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SayLor; On 
page 20, line 3, strike out the semicolon and 
the remainder of the subsection through 
page 21, line 7 and insert a period and the 
following: 

“Any such area may be increased in size 
by the President at the time he submits his 
recommendations to the Congress by not 
more than five thousand acres with no more 
than one thousand two hundred and eighty 
acres of such increase in any one compact 
unit; if it is proposed to increase the size of 
any such area by more than five thousand 
acres or by more than one thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty acres in any one compact 
unit the increase in size shall not become ef- 
fective until acted upon by Congress. Noth- 
ing herein contained shall limit the President 
in proposing, as part of his recommendations 
to Congress, the alteration of existing bound- 
aries of primitive areas or recommending the 
addition of any contiguous area of national 
forest lands predominantly of wilderness 
value.” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
basic difference between the wilderness 
bill that we are now discussing and all 
other wilderness bills that have ever 
been introduced is whether or not Con- 
gress shall have complete control and 
jurisdiction over the establishment of 
such areas. 

In the wisdom of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee we have 
adopted the philosophy that the Con- 
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gress of the United States, having been 
charged in the Constitution with juris- 
diction over our public lands, must es- 
tablish wilderness areas. That is the 
heart of this bill. 

Congress by the passage of this bill will 
establish as wilderness all areas that are 
now classified as wilderness, wild, and 
canoe. The areas which are primitive 
and will hereafter be classified and cov- 
ered into the system when they have 
been studied by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can only be done by a positive 
act of Congress. There is a provision 
in the bill which says that the Secretary 
of Agriculture can declassify any area. 
All my amendment does is to say that if 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
that it should be declassified he shall 
recommend that to the President and the 
President recommend it to the Congress, 
but it shall not become effective until 
Congress takes action, either declassify- 
ing or continuing it in the wilderness 
system. 

If we are going to insist upon congres- 
sional approval, I suggest this amend- 
ment be adopted so that the Congress will 
have complete control of all of the land 
that has been classified as primitive by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I hope 
that this amendment will be adopted be- 
cause it will make it a better bill and 
make it consistent with the basic pro- 
visions of the legislation. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would deny an administra- 
tive agency, in this case the Department 
of Agriculture, the authority to declassi- 
fy a primitive area. The language in the 
bill is inconsistent in that we ask the 
President to submit to Congress all exist- 
ing primitive areas, national park and 
wildlife areas proposed from inclusion in 
the wilderness preservation system. 

Under the bill as written, a recommen- 
dation to elevate an existing national 
forest primitive area to wilderness status 
would require an affirmative act of Con- 
gress. In section 3, b(1) Congress would 

“authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
eliminate a primitive area and manage 
it. An affirmative act of Congress would 
not be required. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs and other House committees 
stress the duties and responsibilities of 
the committees under the Constitution. 
The position in this case is that Con- 
gress should assert its duty and responsi- 
bility in matters concerning public lands. 

I am in no position to say how much 
or how little administrative authority 
should be vested in a public land manag- 
ing agency. It must be enabled to do a 
satisfactory job in the public interest. 
No agency should be required to come to 
Congress for decisions on details. I do 
want to point out the irregularity exist- 
ing in this bill. On the one hand, Con- 
gress is telling the administrative agency 
that full wilderness protection cannot be 
conferred on an existing primitive area 
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without its approval. On the other hand, 
Congress is giving the administrative 
agency authority to delete a primitive 
area if it desires. 

This is an inconsistent position. If the 
Congress is to pass on America’s wilder- 
ness that is to be preserved as such, it 
should also pass on areas proposed to be 
abandoned. The rules should be the 
same whether we seek to create or con- 
demn wilderness area. Public interest 
in each case is identical. 

Too many inconsistencies already ex- 
ist in Government. Let us eliminate 
them whenever and wherever possible. 
Here we have an opportunity to do just 
that. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment, 
and, pending that, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto and on the bill itself conclude 
not later than 4:50. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a basic provision of the bill which is 
now before the Committee. It is not 
quite as pictured by my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. The rea- 
son that we have primitive areas at the 
present time and the reason those are 
not ready for inclusion in the wilderness 
area is because of the fact they have 
never been studied. They are a part of 
the forest system. They have been set 
aside by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the theory they do have wilder- 
ness potentialities. There is no reason 
in the world why, once the Secretary of 
Agriculture has studied the primitive 
areas which remain, 5 million-plus acres 
which remain, and has made his deter- 
mination and he is ready to have the 
matter come to the President of the 
United States, we should not permit the 
part that does not qualify as wilderness 
to return immediately to the status of 
other national forest land, and not be 
managed as primitive areas. This to 
me is limiting, rather than increasing 
the authority that the Congress would 
have in this matter. 

The action of Congress is to determine 
the final restricted status and the final 
usage permitted in these areas. Once 
the area has been found by the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government as not 
having a value sufficiently present to 
entitle it to the wilderness status, then 
in my opinion it should revert immedi- 
ately. 

We have made it abundantly clear in 
the legislation which we bring before the 
Committee that any Member of Congress 
who might be interested in one of these 
areas that is declassified would have at 
least 60 days to get to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to find out whether a study 
was made in accordance with the correct 
procedures; and if he finds everything 
to be in order, then of course the area 
should be returned to ordinary national 
forest multiple use status and not be 
allowed to remain in limbo as part of a 
primitive area when it has no wilderness 
value attached to it. 
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It seems to me that the Congress of 
the United States should know when its 
authority is present and when its au- 
thority should stop. It should also re- 
spect the authority and the adminis- 
trative responsibility of the executive 
department having jurisdiction over a 
matter. 

I feel that the subcommittee amend- 
ment protects the wilderness areas. I 
feel that the decision of the Congress 
when finally made on the recommenda- 
tion as to whether or not a primitive 
area should be included in the wilderness 
system, after the recommendation of the 
Department and the President, is all that 
is necessary, It seems to me further that 
we can go just a step too far in trying 
to determine the procedures of an ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government. 

I feel that the subcommittee amend- 
ment is in order, that it is a necessary 
part of the bill, that everybody is pro- 
tected, and that the administration of 
the forest lands themselves will be fur- 
thered by the defeat of the Saylor 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Saytor) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 38. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute amendment, as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gary, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 9070) to establish a National 
Wilderness Preservation System for the 
permanent good of the whole people, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 804, reported the bill back 
to the House with amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the first Saylor amendment, the San 
Gorgonio amendment. . 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 7, after “areas” strike 
out “, except the San Gorgonio Wild Area,”. 

On page 31, line 5, strike out the whole of 
section 5 and renumber the following sec- 
tions accordingly. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Seventeen Members 
have arisen, not a sufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee substitute amendment, as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ber engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 374, nays 1, not voting 56, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 197] 
YEAS—374 
Abbitt Curtin Harsha 
Abele Curtis Harvey, Ind. 
Abernethy Daddario Harvey, Mich. 
Adair Dague Hawkins 
Addabbo Daniels Healey 
Albert Davis, Ga Hechler 
Anderson Delaney Henderson 
Andrews, Ala. Dent Herlong 
Andrews, Denton Hoeven 
N. Dak. Derwinski Holifield 
Ashbrook Devine Horan 
Ashley D Horton 
Aspinall Dingell Hosmer 
Auchincloss Dole Huddleston 
Ayres Donohue Hutchinson 
Baker Dorn Jarman 
Baldwin Dowdy Jennings 
Barry Downing Jensen 
Bates Dulski Joelson 
Battin Duncan Johansen 
Becker Dwyer Johnson, Calif. 
Beckworth Edmondson Johnson, Pa. 
Beermann Edwards Johnson, Wis. 
Beicher Elliott Jonas 
1 Ellsworth Jones, Ala. 
Bennett, Fla Everett Karsten 
erry Fallon Karth 
Betts Farbstein Kastenmeler 
Blatnik Fascell Keith 
Feighan Kelly 
Boland Findley Keogh 
Bolton, Finnegan Kilgore 
Frances P. Fisher King, Calif. 
Bolton, Flood King, N.Y. 
Oliver P. Flynt Kirwan 
Bow Fogarty Kluczynskl 
Bray Ford x 
Brock Foreman Kornegay 
Bromwell Forrester Kunkel 
Brooks Fountain Kyl 
Broomfield r Laird 
Brotzman Frelinghuysen Langen 
Brown, Calif el tta 
Brown, Ohio Fulton, Pa Leggett 
Broyhill, N.C. Fulton, Tenn. Lennon 
Broyhill, Va. Fuqua Libonati 
Bruce Gallagher Lindsay 
Burke Garmatz Lipscomb 
Burkhalter Gary Long, La 
Burleson Gathings Long, Md 
Burton, Calif. Giaimo McClory 
Burton, Utah Gibbons McCulloch 
Byrne, Pa Gilbert McDade 
Byrnes, Wis Gill McDowell 
Cahill Glenn McFall 
Cameron Gonzalez McLoskey 
Carey Goodell MacGregor 
Casey Madden 
Cederberg Grabowski Mahon 
Celler Grant Mailliard 
Gray Marsh 
Green, Oreg. Martin, Calif. 
Chenoweth Green, Pa. Martin, Nebr. 
Clancy Griffiths Mathias 
ark TOSS Matsun 
Clausen, Grover Matthews 
Don H. Gubser May 
Clawson, Del Gurney Meader 
Cleveland Hagan, Ga. Michel 
Cohelan Hagen, Calif Miller, Calif. 
Collier Haley er, N.Y. 
Colmer Hall Milliken 
Conte Halpern Mills 
Cooley Hanna Minish 
Corbett Hansen Minshall 
Corman Harding Monagan 
Cramer Hardy Montoya 
Cunningham n Moore 
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Moorhead Rivers, Alaska Steed 
Morgan Rivers, S.C. Stephens 
Morris Roberts, Ala Stinson 
Morrison Roberts, Tex. Stratton 
Morse Robison Stubblefield 
Morton Rodino Sullivan 
Mosher Rogers, Colo. Taft 
Moss Rogers, Fla, Talcott 
Multer Rogers, Tex Taylor 
Murphy, III. Rooney, N.Y Teague, Calif 
Murphy, N.Y. Rooney, Pa. Thomas 
Murray Roosevelt Thompson, N.J. 
Natcher Rosenthal Thompson, Tex. 
Nedzi Rostenkowski Thomson, Wis. 
Nelsen Roudebush Tollefson 
"Brien, N.Y. Roush Trimble 
O'Hara, II. Roybal Tuck 
O'Hara, Mich. Rumsfeld Tuten 
O'Konski Ryan, N.Y. Udall 
Olsen, Mont St. George Ullman 
Olson, Minn St Germain Utt 
O'Neill St. Onge Van Deerlin 
Osmers Saylor Vanik 
Ostertag Schadeberg Waggonner 
Patman Schenck Watson 
Patten Schneebell Watts 
Pelly Schweiker Weaver 
Pepper Schwengel Weltner 
Perkins Scott Westland 
Philbin Secrest Whalley 
Pickle Selden Wharton 
Pike Senner White 
Pillion Sheppard Whitener 
Pirnie Short Whitten 
Poage Shriver Wickersham 
Poff Sibal Widnall 
Powell Sickles Wiliams 
Price Sikes Wilson, 
Pucinski Siler Charles H. 
1 Sisk Wilson, Ind. 
Quie Skubitz Wins: 
Quillen Smith, Calif. Wright 
Randall Smith, Iowa Wydler 
Reid, III Smith, Va. Wyman 
Reid, N.Y. Snyder Young 
uss Springer Younger 
Rhodes, Ariz. Staebler Zablocki 
Rhodes, Pa Stafford 
ch Staggers 
NAYS—1 
Pool 
NOT VOTING—56 
Alger Harris Norblad 
Arends Hays 
Ashmore Hébert Pilcher 
Avery Hoffman Rains 
Baring Holland Reifel 
Barrett Hull Rlehlman 
Bass Ichord Ryan, Mich 
Bennett, Mich, Jones, Mo Shipley 
Bolling ee Slack 
Bonner Kilburn Teague, Tex, 
Brademas Landrum Thompson, La. 
Buckley Lankford Toll 
Davis, Tenn Lesinski Tupper 
Dawson Lloyd Van Pelt 
Derounian McIntire Vinson 
Evins McMillan Wallhauser 
Fino Macdonald Willis 
Griffin Martin, Mass. Wilson, Bob 
Halleck Nix 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Reifel. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Halleck. 
Mr. Evins with Mr. Arends. 


Mr. Brademas with Mr. Norblad. 
Mr. Willis with Mr. Riehlman. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Tup- 


r. 
Mr. Slack with Mr. Derounian. 
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Baring with Mr. Fino. 
Toll with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Van Pelt. 
Teague of Texas with Mr. Griffin. 
Ashmore with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Bass with Mr. Alger. 
Harris with Mr. Wallhauser. 
Ichord with Mr. McIntire. 
Macdonald with Mr. Kilburn, 
Passman with Mr. Hoffman. 
Rains with Mr. Avery. 
Shipley with Mr. Holland. 
Landrum with Mrs. Kee. 


Dawson with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
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Mr. Bonner with Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Lankford. 
Mr. Nix with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr, Pilcher. 

Mr. Hull with Mr, McMillan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 4) to estab- 
lish a National Wilderness Preservation 
System for the permanent good of the 
whole people, and for other purposes, a 
similar bill to the one just passed by the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Wilderness Act”. 


WILDERNESS SYSTEM ESTABLISHED 
Statement of policy 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress recognizes that 
an increasing population, accompanied by 
expanding settlement and growing mechani- 
zation, is destined to occupy and modify 
all areas within the United States and its 
possessions except those that are designated 
for preservation and protection in their nat- 
ural condition. It is accordingly declared 
to be the policy of the Congress of the United 
States to secure for the American people of 
present and future generations the bene- 
fits of an enduring resource of wilderness. 
For this purpose there is hereby established 
a National Wilderness Preservation System to 
be composed of federally owned areas in the 
United States and its possessions to be ad- 
ministered for the use and enjoyment of the 
American people in such manner as will 
leave them unimpaired for future use and 
enjoyment as wilderness, and so as to pro- 
vide for the protection of these areas, the 
preservation of their wilderness character, 
and for the gathering and dissemination of 
information regarding their use and enjoy- 
ment as wilderness. 

Definition of wilderness 

(b) A wilderness, in contrast with those 
areas where man and his own works domi- 
nate the landscape, is hereby recognized as 
an area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who does not 0 
An area of wilderness is further defined to 
mean in this Act an area of undeveloped 
Federal land retaining its primeval character 
and influence, without permanent improve- 
ments or human habitation, which is pro- 
tected and managed so as to preserve its 
natural conditions and which (1) generally 
appears to have been affected primarily by 
the forces of nature, with the imprint of 
man’s works substantially unnoticeable; (2) 
has outstanding opportunities for solitude or 
a primitive and unconfined type of recrea- 
tion; (3) is of sufficient size as to make 
practicable its preservation and use in an 
unimpaired condition; and (4) may also 
contain ecological, geological, or other fea- 
tures of scientific, educational, scenic, or 
historical value. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 
Extent of system 

Spo. 3. (a) The National Wilderness Pres- 

ervation System (hereafter referred to in this 


Act as the wilderness system) shall comprise 
(subject to existing private rights) such fed- 
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erally owned areas as are established as part 
of such system under the provisions of this 
Act. 

National forest areas 


(b) (1) The wilderness system shall include 
all areas within the national forests classified 
on the effective date of this Act by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or the Chief of the Forest 
Service as wilderness, wild, primitive, or ca- 
noe: Provided, That the areas classified as 
primitive shall be subject to review as here- 
inafter provided. Following enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
within ten years, review, in accordance with 
paragraph C, section 251.20 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations, title 36, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, the suitability of each primitive 
area in the national forests for preservation 
as wilderness and shall report his findings to 
the President. Before the convening of Con- 
gress each year, the President shall advise the 
United States Senate and House of 
Representatives of his recommendations 
with respect to the continued inclusion with- 
in the wilderness system, or exclusion there- 
from, of each area on which review has been 
completed in the preceding year, together 
with maps and definition of boundaries: Pro- 
vided, That the President may, as a part of 
his recommendations, alter the boundaries 
existing on the date of this Act for any prim- 
itive area to be continued in the wilderness 
system, recommending the exclusion and re- 
turn to national forest land status of any 
portions not predominantly of wilderness 
value, or recommending the addition of any 
contiguous area of national forest lands pre- 
dominantly of wilderness value: Provided 
further, That following such exclusions and 
additions any primitive area recommended 
to be continued in the wilderness system 
shall not exceed the area classified as primi- 
tive on the date of this Act. The recommen- 
dation of the President with respect to the 
continued inclusion in the wilderness sys- 
tem, or the exclusion therefrom of a primi- 
tive area, or portions thereof, shall become 
effective subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (f) of this section: Provided, That if 
Congress rejects a recommendation of the 
President and no revised recommendation is 
made to Congress with respect to that prim- 
itive area within two years, the land shall 
cease to be a part of the wilderness system 
and shall be administered as other national 
forest lands: And provided further, That, 
primitive areas with respect to which recom- 
mendations are submitted to Congress on the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth years of the review 
period herein provided shall retain their sta- 
tus as a part of the wilderness system until 
the expiration, in respect to each area, of a 
full session of Congress, two years for resub- 
mission of revised recommendations to Con- 
gress by the President, and, if so resubmitted, 
until the expiration of a full session of Con- 
gress thereafter. Recommendations on all 
primitive areas not previously submitted to 
the Congress shall be made during the tenth 
year of the review period. Any primitive 
area, or portion thereof, on which a recom- 
mendation for continued inclusion in the 
wilderness system has not become effective 
within fourteen years following the enact- 
ment of this Act shall cease to be a part of 
the wilderness system and shall be adminis- 
tered as other national forest land. 

(2) The purposes of this Act are hereby 
declared to be within and supplemental to 
but not in interference with the purposes for 
which national forests are established as set 
forth in the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 11), 
and the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act of 
June 12, 1960, Public Law 86-517 (74 Stat. 
215). 

National park system areas 

(c) (1) There shall be incorporated into 
the wilderness system, subject to the provi- 
sions of and at the time provided in this sec- 
tion, each portion of each park, monument, 
or other unit in the national park system 
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which on the effective date of this Act em- 
braces a continuous area of five thousand 
acres or more without roads. Within ten 
years after the effective date of this Act the 
Secretary of the Interior shall review the 
units of the national park system and shall 
report his recommendations for the incor- 
poration of each such portion into the 
wilderness system to the President. Before 
the convening of Congress each year, the 
President shall advise the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of his 
recommendations with respect to the in- 
corporation into the wilderness system of 
each such portion for which review has been 
completed in the preceding year, together 
with maps and definitions of boundaries. 
The recommendation of the President with 
respect to each such portion shall become 
effective subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (f) of this section. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior shall in- 
clude, as part of his recommendations to the 
President under the provisions of this sub- 
section, a description of the parts of each 
park, monument, or other unit submitted 
which should be reserved for roads, motor 
trails, buildings, aceommodations for 
visitors, and administrative installations. 
Such parts shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the procedures for rulemaking un- 
der section 4 of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act (5 U.S.C. 1003), except that the 
public notice required under such section 
shall be at least ninety days prior to the 
determination proceedings. No designation 
of an area for roads, motor trails, buildings, 
accommodations for visitors, or administra- 
tive installations shall modify or affect the 
application to that area of the provisions 
of the Act approved August 25, 1916, entitled 
“An Act to establish a National Park Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes” (39 Stat. 535; 16 
U.S.C. 1 and following). The accommoda- 
tions and installations in such designated 
areas shall be incident to the conservation 
and use and enjoyment of the scenery and 
the natural and historical objects and flora 
and fauna of the park or monument in its 
natural condition. Further, the inclusion of 
any area of any park, monument, or other 
unit of the national park system within the 
wilderness system pursuant to this Act shall 
in no manner lower the standards evolyed 
for the use and preservation of such area in 
accordance with such Act of August 25, 1916, 
the statutory authority under which the area 
was created, or any other Act of Congress 
which might pertain to or affect such area, 
including, but not limited to, the Act of 
June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225; 16 U.S.C. 432 and 
following); section 3(2) of the Federal 
Power Act (16 U.S.C., sec. 796(2)); and the 
Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 
U.S.C., sec. 461 and following). 


National wildlife refuges and game ranges 


(d) There shall be incorporated into the 
wilderness system, subject to the provisions 
of and at the time provided in this section, 
such portions of the wildlife refuges and 
game ranges established prior to the effective 
date of this Act under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior as he may recom- 
mend for such incorporation to the Presi- 
dent within ten years following the effective 
date of this Act. Before the convening of 
Congress each year the President shall advise 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives of his recommendations 
with respect to the incorporation into the 
wilderness system of each area recommended 
for such incorporation by the Secretary of 
the Interior during the preceding year, to- 
gether with maps and definitions of bound- 
aries. The recommendation of the President 
with respect to each area shall become effec- 
tive subject to the provisions of subsection 
(£) of this section. 


Modification of boundaries 


(e) Any proposed minor modification or 
adjustment of boundaries of any portion of 
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the wilderness system established in accord- 
ance with this Act shall be made by the ap- 
propriate Secretary after public notice of 
such proposal by publication in a newspaper 
having general circulation in the vicinity of 
such boundaries and public hearing to be 
held in such vicinity not less than ninety 
days after such notice if there is sufficient 
demand during such ninety days for such 
hearing. The proposed modification or ad- 
justment shall then be recommended with 
map and description thereof to the President. 
The President shall advise the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
his recommendations with respect to such 
modification or adjustment and such recom- 
mendations shall become effective subject to 
the provisions of subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion. 
Effective date of President’s recommendations 

(f) Any recommendation of the President 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section shall take effect upon the day 
following the adjournment sine die of the 
first complete session of the Congress follow- 
ing the date or dates on which such recom- 
mendation was received by the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives; 
but only if prior to such adjournment neither 
the Senate nor the House of Representatives 
shall have approved a resolution declaring 
itself opposed to such recommendation: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of a recommendation 
covering two or more separate areas, such 
resolution of opposition may be limited to 
one or more of the areas covered, in which 
event the balance of the recommendation 
shall take effect as before provided: Provided 
further, That where a resolution of opposi- 
tion to any such recommendation has been 
introduced, a hearing thereon shall be held 
within thirty days by the committee to 
which such resolution has been referred. 
Any such resolution shall be subject to the 
procedures provided under the provisions 
of sections 203 through 206 of the Reorga- 
nization Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C., secs. 133z- 
12—133z-15) for a resolution of either House 
of Congress: And provided further, That a 
motion to discharge the Committee shall not 
be in order until the time for the Committee 
to hold a hearing has elapsed. 
Effect of public notice of proposed addition 

to wilderness system 

(g) Public notice when given by either the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary 
of Agriculture that any area is to be proposed 
under the provisions of this Act for incorpo- 
ration as part of the wilderness system shall 
segregate such area from any or all appro- 
priation under the public land laws to the 
extent deemed necessary by such Secretary. 
Such segregation shall terminate (1) upon 
rejection of such proposal by the President, 
(2) upon approval by the Senate or the House 
of Representatives of a resolution opposing 
the incorporation of such area in the wilder- 
ness system, or (3) five years after the date 
of such notice if the proposal to incorporate 
such area as part of the wilderness system 
has not been submitted to both Houses of 
Congress prior to the expiration of such 
five years. 
Addition or elimination not provided for in 

this Act 

(h) The addition of any area to, or the 
elimination of any area from, the wilderness 
system which is not specifically provided for 
under the provisions of this Act shall be 
made only after specific affirmative author- 
ization by law for such addition or elimina- 
tion. 

Additional requirements with respect to 

recommendations 

(1) (1) The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior shall, prigr to 
substituting any recommendations to the 
President with respect to any area's retention 
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in or incorporation into the wilderness sys- 
tem— 

(A) give such public notice of the pro- 
posed action as they deem appropriate, in- 
cluding publication in the Federal Register 
and in a newspaper having general circula- 
tion in the area or areas in the vicinity of 
the affected land; 

(B) hold a public hearing or hearings at a 
location or locations convenient to the area 
affected. The hearings shall be announced 
through such means as the respective Secre- 
tarles involved deem appropriate, including 
notices in the Federal Register and in news- 
papers of general circulation in the area: 
Provided, That if the lands involved are lo- 
cated in more than one State, at least one 
hearing shall be held in each State in which 
a portion of the land lies; 

(C) at least thirty days before the date of 
a hearing advise the Governor of each State 
and the county, or in Alaska the borough, 
governing board of each county, or in Alaska 
the borough, in which the lands are located, 
the United States Forest Service, the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau of Mines, 
the United States Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and the Federal 
Communications Commission, inviting each 
to set forth its views at the hearing. It shall 
be the responsibility of each named Federal 
agency to submit its independent views con- 
cerning the designation of an area as wilder- 
ness”, giving an analysis of the comparative 
values that may be involved as between 
wilderness and that type of development or 
uses for which the Federal agency has ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

(2) Views submitted to the President un- 
der the provisions of (1) of this subsection 
with respect to any area shall be included 
with any recommendations to Congress with 
respect to such area. 

State lands surrounded by wilderness system 

(j) In any case where State-owned land 
is completely surrounded by land incor- 
porated into the wilderness system, such 
State shall be given either (1) such rights 
as may be necessary to assure adequate ac- 
cess to such State-owned land by such 
State and its successors in interest, or (2) 
vacant, unappropriated, and unoccupied 
Federal land in the same State, equal in value 
to the surrounded land: Provided, That if 
the State does not reserve mineral rights in 
the surrounded land conveyed to the United 
States, the United States need not reserve 
mineral rights in the land conveyed to the 
State in exchange. 

Acquisition of certain privately owned lands 
within the wilderness system 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are each au- 
thorized to acquire as part of the wilder- 
ness system any privately owned land with- 
in any portion of such system under his 
jurisdiction, subject to the approval of any 
necessary appropriations by the Congress: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to confer a right of con- 
demnation with respect to privately owned 
land within the boundaries of a wilderness 
area, or to impair any customary right or 
privilege heretofore enjoyed by the owners 
of such land, respecting access to it or to its 
ordinary use and maintenance. 

GIFTS OF BEQUESTS OF LAND 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior may each accept 
gifts or bequests of land for preservation as 
wilderness, and such land shall on accept- 
ance become part of the wilderness system. 
Regulations with regard to any such land 
may be in accordance with such agreements, 
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consistent with the policy of this Act, as are 
made at the time of such gift, or such con- 
ditions, consistent with such policy, as may 
be included in, and accepted with, such be- 
quest. 
USE OF THE WILDERNESS 
Other provisions of law 

Sec. 6. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
interpreted as interfering with the purposes 
stated in the establishment of, or pertaining 
to, any park, monument, or other unit of 
the national park system, or any national 
forest, wildlife refuge, game range, or other 
area involved, except that any agency ad- 
ministering any area within the wilderness 
system shall be responsible for preserving the 
wilderness character of the area and shall 
so administer such area for such other pur- 
poses as also to preserve its wilderness char- 
acter. Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, the wilderness system shall be devoted 
to the public purposes of recreational, scenic, 
scientific, educational, conservation, and his- 
toric use. Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, all such use shall be in harmony, both 
ín kind and degree, with the wilderness en- 
vironment and with its preservation, 


Prohibition of certain uses 


(b) Except as specifically provided for in 
this Act and subject to any existing private 
rights, there shall be no commercial enter- 
prise within the wilderness system, no per- 
manent road, nor shall there be any use of 
motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or mo- 
torboats, or landing of aircraft nor any other 
mechanical transport or delivery of persons 
or supplies, nor any temporary road, nor any 
structure or installation, in excess of the 
minimum required for the administration of 
the area for the purposes of this Act, includ- 
ing such measures as may be required in 
emergencies involving the health and safety 
of persons within such areas, 

Special provisions 

(c) The following special provisions are 
hereby made: 

(1) Within the wilderness system the use 
of aircraft or motorboats where these prac- 
tices have already become established shall 
be permitted to continue subject to such 
regulations as the appropriate Secretary finds 
necessary. In addition, such measures may 
be taken as are necessary in the control of 
fire, insects, and diseases, subject to such reg- 
ulations as the appropriate Secretary finds 
necessary. 

(2) Within national forest and public do- 
main areas included in the wilderness sys- 
tem, (A) the President may, within a spe- 
cific area and in accordance with such regu- 
lations as he may deem desirable, authorize 
prospecting (including but not limited to 
exploration for oil and gas), mining (includ- 
ing but not limited to the production of oil 
and gas), and the establishment and main- 
tenance of reservoirs, water-conservation 
works, transmission lines, and other facili- 
ties needed in the public interest, including 
the road construction and maintenance es- 
sential to development and use thereof, upon 
his determination that such use or uses in 
the specific area will better serve the inter- 
ests of the United States and the people 
thereof than will its denial; and (B) the 
grazing of livestock, where established prior 
to the effective date of this Act with respect 
to areas established as part of the wilderness 
system by this Act, or prior to the date of 
public notice thereof with respect to any 
area to be recommended for incorporation in 
the wilderness system, shall be permitted to 
continue subject to such regulations as are 
deemed necessary by the Secretary having 
jurisdiction over such area. 

(3) Other provisions of this Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the management 
of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area, for- 
merly designated as the Superior, Little In- 
dian Sioux, and Caribou roadless areas in the 
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Superior National Forest, Minnesota, shall 
be in accordance with regulations established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with the general purpose of maintaining, 
without unnecessary restrictions on other 
uses, including that of timber, the primitive 
character of the area, particularly in the 
vicinity of lakes, streams, and portages: 
Provided, That nothing in this Act shall pre- 
clude the continuance within the area of 
any already established use of motorboats. 
Nothing in this Act shall modify the restric- 
tions and provisions of the Shipstead-Nolan 
Act, Public Law 539, Seventy-first Congress, 
July 10, 1930 (46 Stat. 1020), the Thye-Blat- 
nik Act, Public Law 733, Eightieth Congress, 
June 22, 1948 (62 Stat. 568), and the Hum- 
phrey-Thye-Blatnik-Andresen Act, Public 
Law 607, Eighty-fourth Congress, June 22, 
1956 (70 Stat. 326) as applying to the Su- 
perior National Forest or the regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Modifications 
of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area within 
the Superior National Forest shall be accom- 
10 in the manner provided in section 

e). 

(4) Commercial services may be performed 
within the wilderness system to the extent 
necessary for activities which are proper for 
realizing the recreational or other purposes of 
the system as established in this Act. 

(5) Any existing use or form of appropria- 
tion authorized or provided for in the Ex- 
ecutive order or legislation establishing any 
national wildlife refuge or game range exist- 
ing on the effective date of this Act may be 
continued under such authorization or pro- 
vision. 

(6) Nothing in this Act shall constitute an 
express or implied claim or denial on the part 
of the Federal Government as to exemption 
from State water laws. 

(7) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as affecting the jurisdiction or responsibil- 
ities of the several States with respect to 
wildlife and fish in the national forests. 

(8) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to prevent, within national forest and public 
domain areas included in the wilderness sys- 
tem, any activity, including prospecting, for 
the purpose of gathering information about 
mineral or water resources or to prevent the 
completely subsurface use of such areas, if 
such activity or subsurface use is carried on, 
in a manner which is not incompatible with 
the preservation of the wilderness environ- 
ment. 

RECORDS AND REPORTS 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall each main- 
tain available to the public, records of por- 
tions of the wilderness system under his ju- 
risdiction, including maps and legal descrip- 
tions, copies of regulations governing them, 
copies of public notices of, and reports sub- 
mitted to Congress regarding, pending addi- 
tions, eliminations, or modifications. With- 
in a year following the establishment of any 
area within the national forests as a part of 
the wilderness system, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall file a map and legal description 
of such area with the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committees of the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, and 
such descriptions shall have the same force 
and effect as if included in this Act: Pro- 
vided, however, That correction of clerical 
and typographical errors in such legal de- 
scriptions and maps may be made with the 
approval of such committees. Within a year 
following the establishment of any area in 
the national park system or in a wildlife ref- 
uge or range as a part of the wilderness sys- 
tem, the Secretary of the Interior shall file 
a map and legal description of such area with 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committees 
of the United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Clerical and typo- 
graphical errors in such legal descriptions 
and maps may be corrected with the approval 
of such committees. Copies of maps and 
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legal descriptions of all areas of the wilder- 
ness system within their respective jurisdic- 
tions shall be kept available for public in- 
spection in the offices of regional foresters, 
national forest su rs, forest rangers, of- 
fices of the units of the national park system, 
wildlife refuge, or range. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND GIFTS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are each author- 
ized to accept private contributions and gifts 
to be used to further the purposes of this 
Act. Any such contributions or gifts shall, 
for purposes of Federal income, estate, and 
gift taxes, be considered a contribution or 
gift to or for the use of the United States for 
an exclusively public purpose, and may be 
deducted as such under the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, subject to 
all applicable limitations and restrictions 
contained therein. 

Land use commissions 

Sec. 9. With respect to any State having 
more than 90 per centum of its total land 
area owned by the Federal Government on 
January 1, 1961, there shall be established for 
each such State a Presidential Land Use Com- 
mission (hereinafter called the Commission). 
The Commission shall be composed of five 
persons appointed by the President, not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
same political party, and at least three of 
whom shall be residents of the State con- 
cerned. The Commission shall advise and 
consult with the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the current 
utilization of federally owned land in such 
State and shall make recommendations to 
the appropriate Secretary as to how the fed- 
erally owned land can best be utilized, de- 
veloped, protected, and preserved. Any rec- 
ommendations made to the President by the 
Secretary of Interior or the Secretary of 
Agriculture and any recommendations made 
to the Congress by the President pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act shall be accom- 
panied by the recommendations and reports 
made with respect thereto by the Commis- 
sion. 

Sec. 10. At the opening of each session of 
Congress, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior shall jointly report to the President 
for transmission to Congress on the status 
of the wilderness system, including a list 
and descriptions of the areas in the system, 
regulations in effect, and other pertinent in- 
formation, together with any recommenda- 
tions they may care to make. 

Sec. 11. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as superseding, modifying, repealing, 
or otherwise affecting the provisions of the 
Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 792-825r) . 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ASPINALL 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 4 and insert the provisions of H.R. 9070. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 
A similar House bill (H.R. 9070) was 
laid on the table. 
¿ x motion to reconsider was laid on thè 
able. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H.R. 9070. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night, Friday, July 31, to file a conference 
report on the bill H.R. 10939, the Defense 
Department appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1965. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


H.R 11904 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor may haye 
until midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill H.R. 11904. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for the balance of this week and the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman’s inquiry, we have com- 
pleted the legislative program for this 
week and I shall ask unanimous consent 
to go over after announcing the pro- 
gram. 

For next week the program is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day, and 
there are 13 suspensions, as follows: 

S. 3001, increasing the rate of basic 
pay for members of the uniformed serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 4018, authorizing establishment 
of the Saint-Gaudens National Historic 
Site, N.H. 

H.R. 1096, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the 
State of Wisconsin in the designation 
and administration of the Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Reserve in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

H.R. 931, to establish the Allegheny 
Portage Railroad National Historic Site 
and the Johnstown Flood National 
Memorial, Pa. 

H.R. 4010, providing an adequate basis 
for administration of the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area, Ariz. and Nev. 

H.R. 946, establishing the Fort Bowie 
National Historic Site, Ariz. 
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H.R. 439, establishing the John Muir 
National Historic Site, Calif. 

H.R. 3071, establishing Fort Larned 
as a national historic site. 

H.R. 3672, providing for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Savery-Pot Hook, Bostwick Park, and 
Fruitland Mesa participating reclama- 
tion projects under the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act. 

H.R. 7662, to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act to provide ap- 
peal rights to employees of the Canal 
Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company. 

H.R. 11211, to amend section 3 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949. 

H.R. 10446, to permit the use of statis- 
tical sampling procedures in the exami- 
nation of vouchers. 

S. 1991, to charter by act of Congress 
the National Tropical Botanical Gar- 
dens. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

Also on Tuesday we will consider H.R. 
6793, the Securities Acts amendments of 
1964. This will come up under an open 
rule, with 2 hours of general debate. 

Also on Tuesday the Committee on 
Armed Services may call up under unan- 
imous consent four House joint resolu- 
tions, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 113, to receive 
for instruction at the U.S. Military 
Academy two citizens and subjects of the 
Republic of Vietnam. 

House Joint Resolution 1048, to receive 
for instruction at the U.S. Military 
Academy two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Thailand. 

House Joint Resolution 1072, to receive 
for instruction at the U.S. Military 
Academy a citizen and subject of the 
Empire of Iran. 

House Joint Resolution 1115, to receive 
for instruction at the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Thailand. 

Also on Tuesday, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means has ad- 
vised he will call up under unanimous 
consent three bills, as follows: 

H.R. 2855, manufactures’ excise tax on 
sets or strings of electric light bulbs. 

H.R. 5986, duty on brooms made of 
broom corn. 

H.R. 8050, nonprofit nurses’ profes- 
sional registries. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: 

H.R. 11377, Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. This will come up under an 
open rule, with 6 hours of general de- 
bate. This is the so-called antipoverty 
bill. It is expected the vote on final pas- 
sage will come on Friday. 

Also on Friday there will be considered 
H.R. 1803, relating to the Ozark National 
Scenic Riverways, Mo. This will be con- 
sidered under an open rule, with 1 hour 
of general debate. 

This announcement, of course, is made 
subject to the general and usual reserya- 
tion that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time, and that any 
further program will be announced later. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 
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Mr. HALL. When the gentleman 
made his announcement as to the pro- 
gram for Friday I understood him to re- 
fer to the Ozark National Scenic Rail- 
ways, Missouri. Is it the bill relating to 
the Ozark National Scenic Riverways, 
Mo., that he was referring to? 

Mr. ALBERT. This is the bill H.R. 
1803, relating to the Ozark National 
Scenic Riverways, Mo. 

Mr. HALL. We have both scenic rail- 
ways and scenic riverways, and I wanted 
that clearly understood. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
AUGUST 3 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, was born and a 
new and vital dimension was added to 
the democratic fabric of this Nation’s 
labor movement. 

Outraged by the brutalizing excesses 
of the sweatshop conditions of the day 
and determined to elevate the working 
man and woman to their rightful posi- 
tion as coequal partner in our free enter- 
prise system, the Amalgamated intro- 
duced the “heresy of the supremacy of 
the human spirit.” And this heresy pre- 
vailed and became law. 

So that in this year 1964, speaking at 
commemorative ceremonies marking 50 
years of Amalgamated’s progressive and 
revolutionary achievements, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson could voice the 
sentiments of a grateful nation when 
he said: 

You can be proud that the heresies of the 
past have become the accepted practices of 
the present. 


I am proud to join our President in 
saluting a “fighting and forward looking 
union.” I gratefully acknowledge the 
debt which I and all Americans owe to 
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this fierce and unequivocal champion of 
the rights of man. 

In his Amalgamated address a few of 
these shining contributions were listed by 
President Johnson when he said: 

You pioneered in arbitration—low-cost 
cooperative housing—health and retirement 
insurance—higher work standards—medical 
centers for your members—and above all, in 
the concept of the minimum wage. You can 
be proud that the heresies of your past have 
become the accepted practices of the present. 


But if the Amalgamated is an inspir- 
ing legacy for all Americans, her future 
holds even greater promise and hope for 
a nation which is committed to pursuing 
the highest ideals for its citizens. 

So that in joining with thousands of 
my fellow Americans in saluting the past 
accomplishments of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
in this, their golden anniversary, I also 
extend my gratitude to its present and 
future leaders and members for the con- 
tributions which they will surely make in 
the years ahead to elevate the dignity, 
assure the well-being, and chart new and 
imaginative horizons for the workers of 
their union, the people of this Nation, and 
for the cause of justice and brotherhood 
throughout the world. 


MISSISSIPPI HAS THE LOWEST 
CRIME RATE IN NATION, ACCORD- 
ING TO CRIME REPORT RECENT- 
LY RELEASED BY U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE, FEDERAL BU- 
REAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite attempts of the news media as 
well as certain political opportunists to 
bring discredit to the State of Mississippi, 
the recent report on crime, issued by the 
Justice Department, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, on July 20, 1964, reveals an 
entirely different picture. I would like, 
therefore, to have this guest editorial— 
West Point Times-Leader—which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Clarion- 
Ledger, of Jackson, Miss.—printed in the 
RECORD. 

We're Lowest, BY Far 

In spite of accusations of being a “police 
state”—in spite of pleas from extreme groups 
like the NAACP and CORE, COFO for full 
Federal control and more Federal marshals 
in Mississippi—in spite of the opening of 
a new FBI office with a greatly expanded 
force in Jackson—in spite of the lawless pic- 
tures the television networks try to paint 
of our State—let it now be known that, 
officially, Mississippi has the lowest crime 
rate in the Nation. 

Who makes this declaration? It’s in the 
official “Uniform Crime Reports—1963,” is- 
sued and jointly released today by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

We're printing the full table of 1962 and 
1963 crimes rates below. The table did not 
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appear in this form in the 170-page “Uni- 
form Crime Reports—1963.” It frankly took 
a couple of hours to go through the book 
and rank the 50 States in order of their 
1963 crime records. But it was worth the 
effort. 

You'll note that Mississippi had the second 
lowest crime rate in 1962—being edged out 
by North Dakota. But in 1963. North Da- 
kota’s crime record increased, while Missis- 
sippi’s decreased. In fact, only 5 States in 
the Nation showed a crime decrease in 1963, 
over 1962, and Mississippi, by far, had the 
greatest decrease in crime during 1963. The 
other 45 States all had a record of crime 
increase, 

Here are the States, showing the number 
of major crimes per 100,000 population dur- 
ing 1963, as compared to 1962. Included in 
this listing are the crimes of murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter, forcible rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, lar- 
ceny of $50 and over, and auto theft. 
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SUPPORT OF THE HUMANITIES 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
on prior occasions sponsored legislation 
to promote the development of the arts 
in this country. It is all too easy in an 
age which places great emphasis on sci- 
entific and technological achievement to 
neglect the cultural aspects of our ex- 
istence. 
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A strong recommendation on future 
national policy in this vital area is con- 
tained in the 1964 Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Humanities. This commis- 
sion is composed of 20 of our Nation’s 
leaders in education, the arts, and busi- 
ness. Their interests and areas of ex- 
perience are diverse, and substantial. I 
have today introduced a bill which re- 
flects a response to the vigorous proposals 
of this honored body. 

Last December the Senate passed S. 
2379, which provides for the creation of 
a National Council on the Arts and a 
National Arts Foundation. The bill 
which I propose builds upon S. 2379. It 
is my conviction that this country should 


take a stronger hand in assisting scholar- . 


ship and learning in the arts and human- 
ities. 

This Nation can take pride in the num- 
ber of museums, civic theaters, sym- 
phony orchestras, operas, and other in- 
stitutions which enrich our lives. We 
are proud of the talent which is able to 
develop through the existence of such 
facilities. But many of these organiza- 
tions are engaged in a constant fight for 
survival. 

August Hecksher, former cultural co- 
ordinator at the White House, has fre- 
quently cited the crying need for Federal 
assistance to the arts. Mr. Justice Ar- 
thur Goldberg, when he was Secretary 
of Labor, made this very point in connec- 
tion with the New York Metropolitan 
Opera strike—that private philanthropic 
support is no longer adequate to keep 
such organizations in existence. In the 
Metropolitan Opera we have one of the 
finest opera companies ever assembled, 
and it is on the threshold of bankruptcy. 

My bill provides, in three titles, for 
the creation of three bodies which would 
implement our cultural development at 
different levels. Title I establishes a Na- 
tional Arts Council. This was included 
in the Senate-passed bill, and its function 
is to recommend ways to maintain and 
increase our cultural resources, to stimu- 
late private initiative, and to foster artis- 
tic and cultural endeavors. 

Title II, which was also a part of the 
Senate bill, provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Arts Foundation. 
This Foundation, acting upon the recom- 
mendations of the council, is authorized 
to conduct a program of grants-in-aid 
to nonprofit professional groups and 
State-supported programs on a match- 
ing grants basis. 

Title III of my bill establishes in the 
U.S. Office of Education a National In- 
stitute of Arts and Humanities. The 
purpose of this Institute is to advance 
education in the arts and humanities 
through aid to universities and institu- 
tions of study, and also through research 
fellowships. The Institute would, in ad- 
dition, serve as a clearinghouse and dis- 
tributor of publications, films, and re- 
lated material. 

The provisions of title III would allow 
for grants-in-aid for research studies in 
literature and the classics. It is im- 
portant that this aspect of our education 
process, which is already being neglected, 
not suffer want of scholarship simply 
because aid is available for scientific 
pursuits, but not for the humanities. 
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This is a scientific age and there is un- 
derstandable emphasis today on this field 
of knowledge, but in classical languages 
and in literature the disregard has gone 
too far and must be reversed if we are to 
produce cultured and well-rounded men. 

Let me emphasize that this legislation 
by no means countenances a move to- 
ward Federal control of the arts. It 
is expressly provided that no agency, de- 
partment, or employee shall in any way 
interfere with or exercise control over a 
recipient or potential recipient institu- 
tion or individual. The National Coun- 
cil would, of course, be an overseer in 
this area, and would be in a position to 
prevent an infraction. 

The functions of each of the pre- 
scribed bodies are interrelated, and a 
close working relationship between all 
three is anticipated. The common ob- 
jective of the Council, the Foundation, 
and the Institute, indeed the objective 
of this proposed National Arts and 
Cultural Development Act of 1964, is 
to encourage and support the arts and 
humanities in those areas where private 
enterprise and private contributions are 
inadequate and only there. It is in the 
best interests of our national welfare 
and prestige to promote our cultural en- 
deavors. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no higher 
ambition of a body of legislators than the 
preservation and development of the 
civilization of those who sent them to 
5 I therefore urge support for this 

ill. 


IMAGE OF CONGRESS 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 11, resolutions were introduced in 
this body, calling for a thorough investi- 
gation of business interests of Congress- 
men and congressional employees, and 
the flow of campaign funds. 

This resolution was sponsored by more 
than a score of Congressmen who were 
and are deeply concerned about the im- 
age of the Congress which has been pro- 
jected to the public by the recent revela- 
tions of shocking improprieties of such 
employees as Bobby Baker and, in our 
own body, William N. McLeod, Jr., 
former chief clerk of the House District 
Committee. 

Since introduction of the resolution, it 
is my understanding that many of our 
colleagues have added their names to it, 
so that now approximately 40 Members of 
this body are on record as being con- 
cerned about preserving the hody’s in- 
tegrity against a few self-serving oppor- 
tunists in our midst. 

Thus far, we have received no indica- 
tion of action by the Rules Committee. 
This apparent lack of interest scarcely 
presents a favorable picture of our inten- 
tions—especially in a year in which each 
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of us must present a thorough account- 
ing to our constituents. 

At the very least, the inaction on the 
resolution is bound to indicate to the 
public that we are not concerned with 
weeding wrongdoers from our midst. And 
I can assure you that there is a strong 
body of opinion that, in fact, wrongdoers 
are too often being deliberately pro- 
tected, for reasons best known to their 
protectors. 

Even our colleagues on the other side 
of the Capitol—although in my opinion 
they were shamefully negligent in their 
refusal to dig to the roots of the in- 
famous Baker episode—have now taken 
a positive step to indicate their concern 
for the situation. At least they have es- 
tablished a bipartisan committee to 
Oversee and police the conduct and 
standards of Senators and their em- 
ployees. If this proposed committee 
serutinizes reported violations with all 
of the care and tenderness which the 
Senate Rules Committee lavished on the 
Baker scandal, we will see little of sub- 
stance coming from it. But at least the 
Senate has demonstrated to the public 
that it is concerned with cleaning its own 
house. 

Because of the inaction of our own 
Rules Committee, I am sorry to say that 
we do not project the same image. 
There is nothing to indicate our official 
concern with the ethics and morals of 
our Members and employees, and I think 
this is a travesty for a body whose re- 
sponsibilities include concern for the 
ethics and morals of other employees of 
the Federal Government. 

Let me review some of the facts which 
have come to light—facts which have 
gathered dust because of the apparent 
lack of interest in bringing the full story 
to light. 

Foremost, we have the case of Mr. Mc- 
Leod, who served this body for many 
years as chief clerk of the District Com- 
mittee. In the opinion of many of us, 
there are numerous disclosures about his 
and related activities which bear thor- 
ough investigation. Included are these: 

First. That he received payment of 
$1,500 from Silver Spring Insurance 
Agent Don B. Reynolds, an associate of 
Bobby Baker. This payment reportedly 
was for McLeod’s help in obtaining au- 
thorization for construction of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Stadium. There are 
also persistent reports of a mysterious 
meeting in Bobby Baker’s office concern- 
ing the stadium, a meeting apparently at- 
tended by the stadium contractor, Mr. 
Matthew McCloskey, former Democratic 
national finance chairman and Ambas- 
sador to Ireland. This is the same sta- 
dium, I might remind you, which is the 
subject of intense publicity because of the 
growing concern with the cracks in the 
concrete which are multiplying rapidly. 
It seems to me that it is the business of 
this body to inquire into such a meeting, 
if there was one. 

Second. That Mr. McLeod received 
$1,000 from the Metropolitan Police 
Relief Association in appreciation of the 
services he performed while an employee 
of this body. 

Third. Mr. McLeod’s questionable re- 
lationships with the pawnbrokers and 
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liquor distributors in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the report that he received 
an expensive color television set from a 
local gambling figure. 

Fourth. A retainer reportedly paid Mr. 
McLeod for some time by a South Caro- 
lina insurance company. 

Added to these already known facts is 
the latest disclosure that a number of 
names which turned up in the Baker 
hearings are listed in the file of a Prince 
Georges County call girl. This fact cer- 
tainly implies that there is substance to 
the charge that party girl activities have 
become involved with business affairs on 
Capitol Hill. 

In the absence of any official concern 
on the part of this body, four of my col- 
leagues and I have formed an ad hoc 
investigating committee to look into re- 
ports of misdoings affecting the House of 
Representatives and to see that valid in- 
formation comes to the attention of the 
proper authorities. We have retained a 
skeleton staff and intend to hear testi- 
mony which is pertinent to our interests. 
I might add that we have, since an- 
nouncement of our committee's organi- 
zation, received offers of information 
which we are now investigating. We 
have also invited Mr. McLeod, Mr. Baker, 
and Mr. McCloskey to appear, and simi- 
lar invitations are being issued to a num- 
ber of other persons who apparently have 
information in which this body would be 
interested. 

We welcome the support of every 
Member of this body who feels strongly, 
as we do, that some form of positive ac- 
tion must be taken, and taken imme- 
diately. 

The course we have chosen admittedly 
cannot match the effectiveness of an offi- 
cial House action and the powers which 
accompany it. We do however serve no- 
tice that our ad hoc committee intends 
to pursue the matter to the best of our 
ability. In the meantime, I call once 
again for action by the Rules Committee 
on the resolution to conduct a full-scale 
investigation into the disclosures which 
are giving this body an ill-deserved bad 
name. 


COMMEMORATION OF WARSAW 
UPRISING 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Au- 
gust 1 is the 20th anniversary of the 
heroic Warsaw uprising, when the 
Polish underground forces in that capital 
city rose against the Nazi occupiers as 
part of the effort to free their land from 
captivity. 

One of the most tragic stories of the 
war then unfolded. Russian troops, just 
miles away, stood by making no effort to 
join forces. After 63 days of heroic 
struggle the Polish home army which 
waged the battle was forced to surrender, 
leaving almost the entire city destroyed 
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and suffering the loss of almost 150,000 
Poles. 

Shortly afterward, the Russian troops 
moved into the city, installing into power 
the puppet Red government that still 
rules that unhappy land. 

We recognize full well in this story the 
basic evil and viciousness of communism 
which was demonstrated throughout the 
war period and the entire postwar era. 
It is especially tragic that this warning 
of treachery, where the brave Polish de- 
fenders gave battle alone while the Rus- 
sian forces permitted their slaughter, 
was lost on President Roosevelt when he 
made major concessions to the Commu- 
nists at the Yalta Conference in early 
1945. 

The heroic people of Warsaw continue 
to stand as a symbol for freedom-loving 
Poles and other oppressed peoples both 
inside and outside the Iron Curtain cap- 
tive nations. I especially emphasize the 
continued determination and courage of 
the Polish people in the face of Soviet- 
imposed domination and point out that 
they have never given up their aspira- 
tions for freedom and independence, and 
they continue to struggle in a quiet yet 
effective fashion for the ultimate res- 
toration of freedom. 

Saturday, here in Washington, the 
Warsaw Uprising Commemorative Com- 
mittee will hold special ceremonies. I 
commend that committee for their lead- 
ership in dramatizing the historic and 
current importance of the heroic War- 
saw uprising. > 


SUPREME COURT RULING ON 
APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, last month I joined many of my col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle and 
introduced a resolution, House Joint Res- 
olution 1082, which would, if enacted, 
amend the Constitution and reverse the 
Supreme Court's June 15 ruling on ap- 
portionment. 

In view of the legislative schedule for 
the remainder of this session and in light 
of the forthcoming Democratic National 
Convention, I urge the Congress to con- 
sider the bill I am introducing today 
without delay. 

The adoption of my earlier resolution 
would, of course, solve the problem. 
However, the time and complexities that 
are required to get a constitutional 
amendment ratified, in my opinion, 
leaves the Congress no other alternative 
but to pass before adjournment the bill 
I am introducing today. 

Simply my bill, as does the others, calls 
for a 7-year moratorium on the part of 
our Federal courts to defer action on ap- 
portionment cases. The Federal judges, 
by law, must enforce the laws. If we fail 
to act on this legislation they have no 
other choice. 
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Whether we realize it or not, time is of 
the essence because our political makeup, 
as we know it and respect it, is at stake. 
The damage, believe it or not, has already 
been done by the June 15 Supreme Court 
decision. It is our responsibility to see 
that further harm to our political so- 
ciety is averted. If we fail to act on this 
legislation, the sparsely populated areas 
across the land may never again recover 
from the harm this most unfortunate 
ruling has caused. 


BILL TO CONTROL ILLEGAL TRAF- 
FIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Mr.ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


. unanimous consent that the gentle- 


woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill (H.R. 12169) to con- 
trol the illegal traffic in dangerous drugs. 
This is a revised and, I believe, greatly 
improved version of an earlier bill which 
I introduced approximately 2 years ago. 

As on the earlier occasion, I am again 
joining with Senator THomas Dopp of 
Connecticut who, as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, has done so much to call atten- 
tion to the key role of drug addiction in 
the mounting increase in juvenile crime, 
violence and delinquency and who has 
led the fight to strengthen the hands of 
Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
Officials in the war against the illegal 
use and distribution of dangerous drugs. 

This is an effort that should be thor- 
oughly bipartisan, and I urge Members 
on both sides of the aisle to lend their 
wholehearted support to the drive 
against those who are contributing to the 
corruption of our youth by trafficking in 
the illegal distribution of these drugs. 

There is nothing quite like the threat 
of drug addiction, Mr. Speaker, to strike 
fear in the hearts of American families. 
Almost daily, we read of new tragedies, 
new arrests, new outbreaks of crime and 
violence directly traceable to the use of 
dangerous drugs, as well as of new efforts 
to fight this danger, to treat drug addicts 
more effectively, and to crack down on 
offenders. 

No one is immune to the danger posed 
by the rapid spread of drug addiction. 
It is everywhere—in our big cities, our 
suburbs and our small towns, in our 
schools and our neighborhoods. It 
strikes families and individuals in all so- 
cial and income levels. But it is especial- 
ly severe among our teenage population 
where it accounts in great measure for 
the alarming increase in crime and de- 
linquency. 

According to the latest report on crime 
in the United States issued by FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover, arrests of young 
people under 18 years of age for criminal 
acts increased in 1963 by 11 percent. 
This was the 15th consecutive year in 
which this arrest rate has grown. Since 
1958, police arrests of juveniles have in- 
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creased twice as fast as the growth of 
the population of this age group. And 
the use of dangerous drugs is undoubted- 
ly the biggest factor. 

Our bill, Mr. Speaker, provides for the 
regulation of the manufacture, com- 
pounding, processing, distribution, deliv- 
ery and possession of habitforming bar- 
biturate, amphetamine, and other habit- 
forming central nervous system stimu- 
lant drugs, and other drugs that have a 
potential for abuse resulting in psycho- 
toxic effects or antisocial behavior. These 
drugs include those often referred to as 
“goof balls” and “pep pills” as well as 
newer drugs of this type which have 
found their way into the illicit trade of 
addicts. To a large extent, these drugs 
have replaced the narcotics drugs, like 
heroin, which are under much more strict 
control, as a principal source of our drug 
addiction problem. 

Although the sale of these drugs with- 
out a prescription is already illegal, ef- 
fective law enforcement will not be possi- 
ble until law enforcement officials know 
exactly where and in what quantities 
these drugs are being produced and to 
whom they are being shipped for resale. 
This is a major purpose of the bill I have 
introduced. 

Our bill would, Mr. Speaker, greatly 
strengthen law enforcement in this 
critical area. It would require manufac- 
turers of dangerous drugs to register 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—although it would 
not authorize the Department to grant 
or withhold licenses—and to keep rec- 
ords of the quantities of drugs they make 
and ship to distributors. It would au- 
thorize drug inspectors to check on the 
sale, distribution, and possession of the 
drugs. It would prohibit the possession 
of the drugs by anyone not authorized 
to sell them or to use them for medical 
purposes. And it would stiffen the pen- 
alties for violation of the law. 

This bill, I am glad to report, has 
received a great deal of support. Police 
officials throughout the country have in- 
dicated that the bill would substantially 
help them to control the criminal effects 
of drug addiction. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
endorsed it. The President himself has 
asked for the authority this bill would 
provide to combat illicit traffic in danger- 
ous drugs. And the bill conforms to the 
recommendations of the President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Narcotics and 
Drug Abuse. 

It is now up to the Congress to take 
the necessary action. I regret that no 
hearings or other action has been sched- 
uled or taken in either body on legisla- 
tion of this kind either in this Congress 
or the previous one. Yet, it seems to me 
the responsibility of Congress is clear 
and compelling to cooperate with law en- 
forcement agencies at all levels of Gov- 
ernment which are doing their best to 
deal with the epidemic proportions of 
drug addiction. The attorney general 
of California, for instance, has termed 
the illegitimate use of dangerous drugs 
his State's “No. 1 law enforcement prob- 
lem.” Arrests of persons involved in this 
traffic in southern California increased 
700 percent between 1959 and 1963. And 
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there were 840 known deaths attributed 
to overdoses of barbiturates in Califor- 
nia in the 1962-63 fiscal year. The 
problem is similarly acute in other parts 
of the country, including my own. 

The Nation needs and expects the full 
cooperation of Congress in providing the 
necessary tools to combat the evils of 
growing drug addiction. 


APPALACHIAN INDUSTRIAL INCEN- 
TIVE BILL 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most pressing problems facing our area 
is the immediate need for greater job op- 
portunities, and yet this need will not be 
met by the administration’s proposed 
poverty program. As a result I have in- 
troduced today a bill that would give spe- 
cial incentive to industry to establish in 
the Appalachian region. 

Our resources are equal or superior to 
any in the country. Water, power, and 
natural raw materials are abundantly 
available. Perhaps our greatest asset is 
a large reservoir of capable men and 
women who have great personal pride 
and a real desire to work. If we are to 
truly eliminate poverty these individuals 
must be given an opportunity to become 
more productive. 

For this reason, my bill is designed to 
give maximum encouragement to any 
company which might invest in the crea- 
tion of new jobs in the Appalachia area. 
Through the use of accelerated deprecia- 
tion, it will insure that no tax dollar will 
be syphoned off through Government 
controls and redtape, while at the same 
time insuring that each new industry will 
be highly efficient—and thus of lasting 
rather than temporary benefit. 

With these incentives, I believe our 
creative free enterprise system will be 
more than adequate in offering each citi- 
zen the best possible chance to reach his 
own highest potential, and this should be 
our goal. 


LEUKEMIA 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the House 
the remarkable progress made in recent 
years against one of the most formidable 
diseases of man: leukemia. This is one 
of the important forms of cancer, and I 
have chosen to speak about this today be- 
cause the progress here is an example 
of the great progress being made in the 
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basic research laboratories and in the 
clinics concerned with many other forms 
of cancer in patients of all ages. I do 
this to bring information to the House 
as a specific answer to the question which 
is raised by those who have not had the 
opportunity for detailed study of progress 
in cancer research. The question that 
has been-asked is: What has been done 
with the appropriations designated for 
medical research as a whole and for 
cancer research in particular? Has there 
been any progress? I shall show you that 
progress has been enormous—that lives 
are being prolonged in situations which 
just a few years ago were hopeless—that 
the next few years should bring easily 
recognizable discoveries which will be of 
benefit not only to the people of our 
country but also to the entire world. I 
shall speak specifically today on progress 
against leukemia. In 1961—the most re- 
cent year for which complete figures are 
available—12,783 inhabitants of the 
United States died of the disease; 2,140 
of them were children younger than 15, 
Today, among children aged 4 to 14, 
leukemia ranks second only to accidents 
as a cause of death. Moreover, leukemia 
in the United States appears to be on the 
increase; there were 2.3 cases per 100,000 
persons in 1930, 3.8 per 100,000 in 1940, 
and 6.1 per 100,000 in 1961. I have asked 
the experts in this field to tell me some- 
thing about this disease. Leukemia may 
be described as acute with life expect- 
ancy of a few weeks to a few months, 
and rarely up to a year if the disease is 
untreated. This is found mainly in chil- 
dren but may occur also in grownups. 
There is a chronic form of the disease 
found mainly in the adult and rarely in 
children. Without treatment the course 
of chronic leukemia may run for 2 years 
or more. I shall call your attention today 
to the picture as given to me of the child 
with acute leukemia. This is a form of 
cancer which involves the white blood 
cells and the bone marrow, which may 
extend to the spleen and lymph nodes, 
and liver, and many organs of the body. 
Because the bone marrow is replaced by 
the tumor cells all of the components of 
the blood which are formed there are de- 
creased in number. Complications, 
therefore, because of this failure of the 
bone marrow, are massive hemorrhage, 
or very severe infection. The child may 
be extremely pale because of the lack of 
red blood cells. The abdomen may be 
large and protuberant because of the 
tumor enlargement of the spleen and 
liver, and even the kidneys. Large 
masses may be seen in the neck or in 
other parts of the body because of great 
enlargement of lymph nodes. This 
change from the normal may occur very 
quickly or the child may gradually be- 
come ill and pale and irritable over a 
period of weeks and sometimes months, 
until actual evidence of the leukemia is 
found. Leukemia is still an incurable 
disease. 

Fortunately, this cruel killer has not 
gone unchallenged. Research progress 
against leukemia had its beginning in 
1947. In that year, Dr. Sidney Farber 
and his associates at the Harvard Med- 
ical School and the Children’s Cancer 
Research Foundation found that a drug 
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which interfered with the body’s use of 
an important vitamin was able to bring 
about dramatic and complete, though 
temporary remissions—a term doctors 
use to describe the periods when all signs 
of the disease disappear. Since that time, 
five other classes of drugs have been dis- 
covered which are effective in the tem- 
porary control of acute leukemia and 
physicians now have at their disposal six 
drugs with which to kill off the abnor- 
mal leukemic cells which rapidly spread 
through an untreated patient’s body. 

The best results have been achieved 
in managing acute leukemia in children. 
Reports from institutions handling large 
numbers of patients show that 50 percent 
of children treated with drugs now sur- 
vive 18 to 20 months from the beginning 
of their disease. Two of the most recent 
studies report 5 to 10 percent surviving 
5 years. Twenty years ago, 50 percent 
survived just 4 months and only 5 per- 
cent survived as long as 1 year. I want 
you to think how much encouragement 
the unfortunate parents of children with 
acute leukemia must derive from the 
fact that in this country alone, more 
than 80 children with acute leukemia are 
alive and well, with no evidence of the 
disease from 5 to 12 years after the diag- 
nosis of proved acute leukemia, because 
of treatment by antileukemic chemicals. 
The conservative scientists and doctors 
emphasize that this is not total cure, but 
justifiably point to this accomplishment 
as evidence that research concerning 
treatment is clearly in the right direc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the prolongation of life 
for leukemia patients has meant an in- 
creased opportunity for the occurrence 
of complications of the disease. Hem- 
orrhage and infection, particularly, have 
often taken the lives of leukemia patients 
before chemical control could be achieved 
and in other cases have severely limited 
the use of otherwise beneficial drugs. 

These are some of the major problems 
of leukemia treatment with which our 
scientists and physicians are faced. I 
am happy to say that progress is being 
made on all fronts. The end is not yet 
in sight but the way does seem to be 
opening up. 

For example, it has now been shown 
that if a drug is effective in three spe- 
cialized mouse leukemias, the compound 
will probably be effective against human 
leukemia. Laboratory animal tests for 
harmful side effects of drugs have been 
similarly streamlined, so that the physi- 
cians can predict with increased confi- 
dence, the possible toxicities. 

The problem of hemorrhage is yielding 
to the efforts of our Nation’s scientists. 
As I understand it, the principal cause 
of hemorrhage is a deficiency of blood 
elements known as platelets which are 
needed in large numbers for the blood to 
clot properly. I am told that a normal 
person has 150,000 to 300,000 of these 
platelets per cubic millimeter of blood 
and that the level frequently drops below 
10,000 in a leukemia patient. 

Years ago Dr. Sidney Farber found 
that the platelets in freshly drawn blood, 
when given to such a patient, could stop 
the hemorrhage. Many transfusions of 
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whole blood rich in platelets have often 
been necessary. Now National Cancer 
Institute scientists have found that, 
through the use of a newly developed 
technique, enough platelets to help a leu- 
kemic child can be obtained from one 
donor—often a parent. The use of fresh, 
platelet-rich plasma has been found to 
provide effective control of hemorrhage 
in 85 percent of leukemia patients at the 
Cancer Institute. By the rapid exten- 
sion of this research through the Red 
Cross, platelets are being made available 
in a number of leukemia centers. 

The transfusion of other elements of 
the blood—white cells known as granu- 
locytes—presents a more difficult prob- 
lem. These are needed to combat infec- 
tions. Scientists are hopeful that the 
solution to this problem may come 
through the development of a new type 
of continuous flow centrifuge which will 
make it possible to obtain from the blood 
of a single individual enough granulo- 
cytes to enable the leukemia patient to 
combat otherwise fatal antibiotic-resist- 
ant infections. 

One of the most hopeful and most in- 
teresting approaches now being made in 
the drug treatment of leukemia is the 
testing of the effectiveness of a com- 
bination of drugs which given singly 
are known to produce only temporary re- 
missions. This research is based par- 
tially on what physicians have learned 
about the drug treatment of another 
killer, tuberculosis. Here, a number of 
years ago, it was discovered that antitu- 
berculosis drugs when given singly are 
only partially effective, but when given 
in combination can cure the disease. 
Following this lead, scientists at the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute and in other 
institutions have been trying varying 
combinations and sequences of five anti- 
leukemia drugs on selected groups of 
leukemia patients with the hope that 
complete chemical control can be 
achieved. 

Such combinations are already im- 
proving the rate and length of complete 
remissions. Scientists reason that, if 
one agent can eliminate all but a small 
fraction of the original leukemic cell 
population, a second agent with a sim- 
ilar degree of activity but acting in a 
different way, when combined with the 
first, might eliminate most of the re- 
maining cells. Experience to date in- 
dicates that such combinations do elim- 
inate a large proportion of leukemic cells 
but there is no evidence as yet that 
permanent remissions, or cures, have 
resulted, 

I am told that leukemic cells escape 
complete destruction not only by devel- 
oping drug resistance but also by enter- 
ing compartments of the body that ex- 
clude antileukemic drugs. The “blood- 
brain” barrier of the central nervous sys- 
tem protects the brain and the spinal 
fluid from foreign substances, including 
most drugs. Autopsies of children who 
died of acute leukemia have shown that 
it is in those areas that leukemic cells are 
able to hide out. A few drugs are now 
available, however, that will pass from 
the blood into the central nervous system 
and scientists are hopeful of using these 
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and developing others that will seek 
out and destroy every single leukemic 
Sn in the body of a patient with leuke- 


But progress in treating leukemia pa- 
tients is only one portion of the research 
attack on leukemia now underway in our 
country. Equally exciting progress is 
being made in determining the causes of 
the disease. It is this research, of course, 
which may lead eventually to its preven- 
tion. 

Ionizing radiation has been estab- 
lished as one of the causes of leukemia. 
An unusual incidence of the disease has 
been recorded among survivors of the 
atomic bomb explosions in Japan, radio- 
logical workers, and persons who re- 
ceived large amounts of radio therapy 
for conditions other than leukemia. 
Children whose mothers received pelvic 
X-rays during pregnancy may also be 
subject to an increased risk. But we 
know that radiation must be only one 
factor in leukemia for the large majority 
of leukemia patients have no history of 
significant radiation exposure. 

The most active area of research on 
the causes of leukemia is that exploring 
the role of viruses. It has been known 
for a long time that chicken leukemia is 
caused by a virus. In 1954 Ludwik Gross 
of the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital in the Bronx demonstrated that a 
virus can cause leukemia in mice. Since 
then a number of leukemias in rodents 
have been traced to virus infection. 

These virus-induced mouse and rat 
leukemias have served as excellent mod- 
els for developing techniques for study- 
ing the human form of the disease. One 
such is a centrifugation scheme which 
extracts from the blood of laboratory 
animals a leukemia virus in essentially 
pure form. The availability of such 
highly purified material has made it 
possible for scientists to study the struc- 
ture and function of this virus with much 
greater precision than ever before and 
to follow in the animal, the way in which 
the virus starts the leukemia. 

This technique has also been put into 
use by scientists examining the blood of 
human leukemia patients and, in a num- 
ber of institutions, virus-like particles 
resembling the known animal leukemia 
viruses have been revealed in electron 
micrographs of tissues of leukemia pa- 
tients. At the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, in one such study, particles were 
identified in the blood of 7 out of 51 
leukemia patients and in none of the 86 
normal individuals whose blood was 
examined. 

Cancer investigators tell me that, while 
there is at present no clearcut evidence 
of the biological activity of these parti- 
cles, their persistent presence in human 
leukemic plasma does not appear to be 
explicable on the basis of mere co- 
incidence. The next research steps, as 
I understand them, will be to demon- 
strate that the particles are indeed vi- 
ruses, to isolate them and grow them in 
nonhuman tissues, and, finally, to find 
out if they can cause leukemia in labo- 
ratory animals in which they are in- 
jected. 
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Obstacles standing in the way of this 
research are many. It is well known 
that viruses that cause leukemia in one 
animal species may not necessarily do so 
in another, which indicates that it may 
be difficult to grow a human leukemia 
virus in animals. Another difficulty is 
that, whereas many other kinds of vi- 
ruses can be studied on the basis of 
changes they produce in cells grown in 
tissue culture, the viruses associated with 
leukemia have not so far been observed 
to cause such changes. 

Nevertheless, blood and tissue samples 
from leukemia patients, particularly 
those in whom viruslike particles have 
been detected, are being injected into 
newborn monkeys and other animals and 
into tissue culture. Needless to say, the 
successful transfer of the particles would 
have profound implications for treating 
or preventing leukemia. Effective anti- 
viral drugs—an area of drug develop- 
ment now meeting with some degree of 
success—might be found; and, of course, 
there would also be the possibility of de- 
veloping a vaccine. Looking forward to 
this latter possibility, National Cancer 
Institute scientists have initiated a num- 
ber of studies, both in their own labora- 
tories and under contract in other insti- 
tutions, directed toward the development 
of techniques for producing effective 
antileukemia vaccines. 

Much of the work just described is 
being carried out through the efforts of 
two groups unique in medical research: 
the National Cancer Institute’s acute leu- 
kemia and human cancer virus task 
forces. 

The acute leukemia task force is, in a 
real sense, a logical extension of the na- 
tional program of research in cancer 
chemotherapy which had its origin in 
December 1953, when the National Can- 
cer Institute, on the advice of the Con- 
gress, awarded a series of large research 
grants to a number of institutions for 
studies of the chemotherapy of acute 
leukemia in children. The total value of 
these grants was approximately $1 
million, 

In 1955 the Cancer Chemotherapy Na- 
tional Service Center was established 
within the Cancer Institute. The goal 
of the Service Center was then and is 
now to find drugs for the treatment of 
all types of cancer. As the various por- 
tions of the program have been per- 
fected, it has become apparent that more 
intensive study of different forms of can- 
cer is needed in order to analyze results 
and take advantage of new and promis- 
ing leads. 

The acute leukemia task force is com- 
posed of many of those who played a 
major role in the service center’s leu- 
kemia program. The members of the 
task foree represent the physicians and 
patients of about 100 different hospitals. 
Thus chemists, pharmacologists, and 
biologists have been brought into close 
working relationships with physicians 
treating leukemia patients. All have di- 
rect responsibility for operating pro- 
grams relating to leukemia and thus 
have been able to make immediate use 
of task force results. 
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The human cancer virus task force is 
similarly composed of representatives of 
a number of research institutions—both 
within and outside the Federal Govern- 
ment. Although cooperative studies 
planned and executed by this group are 
concerned with solving some of the many 
basic problems involved in cancer virus 
research, a major portion of the task 
force effort is directed toward determin- 
ing whether or not leukemia is of viral 
origin. 

But all of this research effort and 
progress would be of no avail did not 
those most interested in the welfare of 
leukemia patients take into account the 
overwhelming emotional problems en- 
countered by the patient and members of 
his family. It is Dr. Farber, again, who 
has stressed most forcefully the impor- 
tance of adequate preparation both in 
personnel and in facilities for the han- 
dling of the patient and the family. For 
them the greatest mental peace comes 
through the realization that a devoted 
doctor or a group of doctors, nurses, and 
hospital workers are doing everything 
that can be done in the light of avail- 
able knowledge for the comfort, treat- 
ment, and happiness of the patient. For 
them, as well as for all the rest of us, 
the hope grows ever brighter that the 
next forward steps in leukemia research 
will bring release at last from the threat 
leukemia holds to the comfort, life, and 
security of those we love. 

The scientists and doctors from vari- 
ous parts of the country who have given 
me information concerning progress in 
the treatment of cancer of all kinds, in- 
cluding leukemia, have informed me re- 
peatedly that the great progress which I 
have described today in our understand- 
ing and control of leukemia would have 
been impossible without the leadership 
and support which came from the House 
and from the Congress as a whole. These 
problems are of such difficulty, and of 
such tremendous national importance 
that complete control can be obtained 
only if the full resources of the country 
in manpower, in knowledge, in facilities, 
equipment and support of research can 
be mobilized for a massive attack on 
problems of disease. We in the Congress 
should take pride in what those in the 
front line of research against leukemia 
and other dread diseases tell us of the 
role which the Congress has played in 
bringing about this great progress. 

What I want to convey to you is the 
feeling of calm assurance on the part of 
doctors and scientists of various kinds 
who are engaged in an attempt to eradi- 
cate leukemia and the many dread dis- 
eases we call cancer—that they have ad- 
vanced to a point where the goals are 
within sight and the knowledge neces- 
sary for the final assault is at hand. I 
have chosen to speak to you today about 
progress in leukemia because of my con- 
viction that progress is great enough in 
the battle against leukemia to say to the 
House today that full speed ahead in the 
research programs concerning treatment 
and causation of leukemia will bring the 
conquest of this dread disease. 
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THE ICE AGE NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
RESERVE IN WISCONSIN—A CON- 
STRUCTIVE STEP IN FEDERAL- 
STATE CONSERVATION COOPER- 
ATION 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1096, 
introduced by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. JoHNson], setting up an Ice 
Age National Scientific Reserve for the 
Nation’s magnificent examples of con- 
tinental glaciation in Wisconsin, will 
shortly come before the House. An un- 
usually perceptive lead article in the 
July-August issue of Better Camping: 
the magazine of the open road, by Dwight 
Pelkin, well describes the reserve. 

The reserve, which would center re- 
sponsibility for ownership of the land 
and administration in the State of Wis- 
consin, has understandably attracted 
widespread bipartisan support. 

I include Mr. Pelkin’s article at this 
point with my remarks: 

WHERE Do NATIONAL Parks COME From? 

(By Dwight Pelkin) 

Wisconsin’s candidate was born of a glacier, 
fostered by its citizens, but needs politicians’ 
persuasion to make it a reality. 

Campers who have too often seen the no 
vacancy sign at one campground after an- 
other may be convinced that too little (and 
for them, too late) is being done to provide 
more campsites in our country. But Uncle 
Sam is doing something about it. If plans 
mature, America’s nature and history lovers 
will have miles and miles of places to camp 
and to see. 

In February 1962 President Kennedy urged 
10 additions to the National Park System. 
They were: 

California: Point Reyes National Seashore. 

Indiana: Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore. 

Kansas: Prairie National Park. 

Michigan: Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore. 

Missouri: Ozark Rivers National Monu- 
ment. 

Nevada: Great Basin National Park. 

New York: Sagamore Hill National His- 
toric Site. 

Texas: Padre Island National Seashore, 

Utah: Canyonlands National Park. 

Wisconsin: Ice Age National Scientific 
Reserve. 

These are the 10, a good sampling of varied 
natural and historic country. However, the 
processes of law are deliberate. Now, over 
2 years later, this is the status of these park- 
lands: 

Point Reyes: Passed September 13, 1962 
(Public Law 87-557). 

Indiana Dunes: Senator DoucLas and 25 
cosponsors haye introduced S. 2249; hear- 
ings were held in the Senate in March of 
1964 but no action has been taken. In the 
House, there are 10 bills pending, but no 
hearings have been held. 

Prairie: This bill is dead. Senators PEAR- 
SON and CARLSON introduced S. 986, which 
was tabled in the Senate Interior Subcom- 
mittee on September 11, 1963. The House 
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bill by Representative Avery has received no 
action. 

Sleeping Bear: Senators Hart and Mc- 
Namara introduced S. 792 which passed the 
Senate on December 19, 1963. There are 
two House bills, but no hearings have been 
held. 

Ozark Rivers: A bill by Senators SYMING- 
TON and Lona, S. 16, passed the Senate on 
October 22, 1963. In the House, there are 
two bills, H.R. 1803, by IcHorp, and H.R. 2884, 
by Karsten. The Interior Committee re- 
ported the Ichord bill fayorably on March 
18, 1964. 

Great Basin: Representative BARING has 
introduced H.R. 8273. No hearings have been 
held, but the subcommittee recently visited 
the site. 

Sagamore Hill (Theodore Roosevelt Birth- 
place): Passed July 25, 1962 (Public Law 
87-547). 

Padre Island: Passed September 28, 1962 
(Public Law 87-712). 

Canyonlands: A bill by Senator Moss, S. 
27, passed the Senate on August 2, 1962. 
Representative Burton has introduced a bill 
in the House but no hearings have been 
held. 

Thus we find 3 of the 10 proposed addi- 
tions are already enacted into law with 7 
others of questionable status at this time. 
Those that have passed the Senate are, of 
course, possible—but prospects for House 
Interior Committee action are not con- 
sidered particularly good. Those that have 
passed neither House are very unlikely to 
receive approval during this session. 

Of the two that have the best chance of 
becoming law this year, the progress of the 
Ice Age Reserve may be highly informative 
to those who are interested in how such bills 
turn our countryside into national parks. 
(Ozark Rivers is the other with the pos- 
sibility of being passed in the foreseeable 
future.) 

With Wisconsin in the heartland of the 
country, it is interesting to examine the 

rogress and scope of the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve as an example of how 
these matters are handled and what is being 
sought. Each proposed park is different, of 
course, but all have a common base in at- 
tempting to preserve for future generations 
something of our country. Let us look into 
the Ice Age Park as a typical project. 

Two Wisconsin Congressmen, Henry S. 
Russ and Lester R. JOHNSON, are the origi- 
nators of the bill to establish the reserve. 
The park has been sought by them since 
1958, with the late President’s message giv- 
ing it later impetus. Why did they propose 
such a park? There are many answers. Take 
the very name itself: It isn’t simply a park, 
it is a scientific reserve. Obviously, there is 
more to this than a spot of historical signifi- 
cance or of natural beauty. To understand 
why such an addition to the national park 
system is being pushed, the ancient back- 
ground of the land must be appreciated. 

Starting about 1 million years B.C., a great 
glacier called the Nebraskan advanced from 
the Labrador-Hudson Bay area into the 
heartland of North America, then retreated 
about 100,000 years later under a warming 
sun. At least three other such advances 
and retreats were made—the Kansan, 
Tilinoian, and Wisconsin, which ended about 
10,000 years ago. 

The Wisconsin glacier was divided into five 
lobes or fingers: the Lake Michigan lobe, 
the Green Bay lobe and several lobes farther 
west. The hills of boulders, pebbles, and clay 
left at the edges of these fingers are called 
moraines, and they extend over Wisconsin 
for 500 miles from Lake Michigan to the Min- 
nesota border. Their soil is rocky, which 
accounts for the happy accident that they 
have been saved from farming and are mostly 
hardwood covered today. 

The moraine areas abound in glacial geol- 
ogy. Melting ice masses caused depressions 
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in the ground hundreds of feet deep called 
kettleholes. Where the moraines acted as 
a dam, lakes and swamps were created. Water 
carrying rocks and soil flowed through holes 
and cracks in the gigantic ice sheet or poured 
over the edges and dumped the debris into 
high cones called kames, which look like 
volcanic craters. Streams of melting water 
under the glacier piled their rocks in snake- 
like hogback ridges, sometimes miles in 
length, known as eskers. Then there are 
drumlins, long cigarshaped hills formed in 
the direction of the ice sheet’s movement. 

The ancient era of cold, dead days and 
monstrous ice masses has left Wisconsin a 
unique countryside. Many of these forma- 
tions can be duplicated elsewhere, but no- 
where are all of these types of glacial work 
so well shown. The area should be preserved 
for the story it tells of this stupendous oc- 
currence and for the beauty of the landscape 
as well. 

One might think the glaciers swept over 
so much countryside that it is unnecessary to 
actually preserve it by congressional action. 
But this is the need: The eskers make choice 
gravel quarries, and kettlehole lakes attract 
cottage developments. Where there are com- 
mercial interests, there is a steady snatching 
away of land for public use. Once hacked 
away for gravel or bulldozed for cottages, 
its value for general recreation or sightseeing 
is gone. 

This point, of course, is not exclusive with 
Wisconsin. It is a concern everywhere in the 
Nation. Here is what the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Conservation Clubs, composed of 
several hundred conservation organizations, 
has said of the Ice Age Park proposal: 

“This is a broad, new plan for preserving 
historical resources and it is a good one and 
a realistic one. We hope that it is accepted 
and put into effect. If it succeeds here in 
Wisconsin, there is little doubt that it could 
be used to preserve other areas which are 
presently in conflict between users, thus ad- 
vancing the preservation and conservation of 
areas which might otherwise be lost to public 
use.” 

With such thinking, campers take heart. 

Now, where in Wisconsin would this reserve 
be? It would consist of lands familiar to 
campers and nature enthusiasts: 

1. The northern unit of the Kettle Moraine 
State Forest. 

2. The Campbellsport drumlin area. 

3. Devil’s Lake State Park. 

4. The wilderness area of Chippewa County. 

5. Related areas of no more than 1,000 
acres, These might include the John Muir 
birthplace in Marquette County, the Sheboy- 
gan Marsh in Sheboygan County, the Cross 
Plains area in Dane County, Camp Douglas 
Buttes in central Wisconsin, and Interstate 
Park in St. Croix County. 

In all, the reserve would total some 32,500 
acres—of which 20,500 are already in public 
ownership. Most of the new land would be 
purchased in the eastern area of the Kettle 
Moraine section. In addition, there are many 
who envision a trail much like the famed 
Appalachian in the East or the John Muir 
in the West, following the general line of the 
limits of glacial advance. Already there are 
many miles of hiking trails and shelters in 
the Kettle Moraine. 

People who have camped or driven through 
many of these sections of Wisconsin know 
how pleasant and beautiful the country is. 
It isn’t the glamorous, spectacular kind of 
scenery that the West so often boasts, nor 
does it have the now-wild, now-serene charm 
of seashores, but it is a most wonderful kind 
of terrain in which to spend hours and days 
and weeks. For campers, ideal. 

It abounds in campgrounds right now, 
ranging from national forest sites to pri- 
vately operated ones, and some are as fine as 
you'll find anywhere. If you like the highly 
developed camps, they are there; if you pre- 
fer the primitive, you will find these, too. 
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That this part of America has something 
to offer campers is evident from the fact 
that the three main State parks of this gla- 
ciated region (the showplace Devil’s Lake 
State Park, always overcrowded; the Kettle 
Moraine with its several lake sites; Inter- 
state on the St. Croix River), together at- 
tract more visitors than any of the national 
parks except the fabulous Great Smoky 
Mountains. In fact, only the Smokies and 
Shenandoah top the turnstiles of Devil's 
Lake. 

One of the most desirable features of the 
reserve is its proximity to one of the greatest 
population concentrations in the country, 
and this is an area almost entirely without 
examples of the national park system. The 
three main areas of the proposed reserve are 
within a comfortable driving distance of the 
major cities of the Midwest. 

As a recent report of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tional Resources Review Commission made 
clear, parks and recreational facilities within 
easy driving distances of our metropolitan 
centers are our most imperative resource 
need. The Ice Age Reserve would certainly 
fill the bill. The densely populated area 
within 70 miles of the Wisconsin-Illinois 
line will have 16 million people by 1980. 

Such a reserve would serve the entire Na- 
tion, of course, besides the surrounding Mid- 
west in particular. In fact, nearly 80 per- 
cent of the use of Wisconsin State parks is 
by people from outside the State. The Ice 
Age Park area already abounds in camp- 
grounds, although not enough for all who 
want to camp. But the expansion of the 
area from its present acreage would mean 
vastly improved opportunities for construc- 
tion of campgrounds. The primary purpose 
of the reserve is not to build campsites, of 
course, but that would certainly be a by- 
product of the project. 

Actually, citizen interest in the Ice Age 
Reserve is intense. The lce Age Park & Trail 
Foundation, a private organization, is al- 
ready undertaking the construction of trails 
and interpretive and comfort facilities along 
a 500-mile trail over the leading glacial 
moraines of Wisconsin. This trail would 
traverse the main sections of the reserve. 

The current legislation endorsing the proj- 
ect would permit the Secretary of the In- 
terior to encourage efforts of organizations 
like the Ice Age Foundation to provide in- 
stallations and trails in the reserve by con- 
tributing up to 75 percent of the cost of “pro- 
viding trailside installations for public in- 
formation at points of scientific interest and 
trails within the reserve.” Representatives 
of the foundation, who have been on the 
trails and know firsthand what’s needed, have 
suggested that this be amended 
by adding “and comfort” after “informa- 
tion”-—which shows how closely they are 
watching this development. 

Besides the Ice Age Foundation, which was 
initiated by outdoor zealot Ray Zillmer (late 
Milwaukee attorney who was such an en- 
thusiastic hiker-camper that a Canadian 
peak has been named after him), what orga- 
nizations or people have been pushing such 
a project? The list is impressive: Writers 
August Derleth and Edward Heth, Conserva- 
tionists Owen Gromme and Les Woerpel, At- 
torneys Walter Bener, and Jib Mallien, Scien- 
tists Bob Fuller and Harvey Uber, Financiers 
John Puelicher and Bob Baier, Actors Al- 
fred Lunt, and Lynn Fontanne. 

Others who support the reserve include 
such national figures as Senators Alexander 
Wiley and William Proxmire, Representative 
Vernon Thompson, former Wisconsin Gover- 
nor, and now Senator Gaylord Nelson, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall, the Na- 
tional Park Serivce, the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department, the Wisconsin Federation 
of Conservation Clubs, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the National Audubon Society, and 
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the Sierra Club. No one opposed the legisla- 
tion. 

The principle of making the remnants of 
the Wisconsin glacier a unit in the National 
Park Service was unanimously endorsed by 
the Advisory Board on National Parks, His- 
toric Sites, & Monuments in September of 
1961. Then came President Kennedy’s con- 
servation message early in 1962 listing the 
10 most urgently needed units in the Na- 
tional Park System. At this time an attrac- 
tive brochure by the Department of the In- 
terior (for which $10,000 was contributed by 
a public-spirited Wisconsin conservationist) . 

Early in April of 1962, the Ice Age bills 
(there are two) were somewhat amended. 
That July a hearing was held before the Na- 
tional Park subcommittee (without opposi- 
tion), but Congress didn’t act before ad- 
journment so they were shelved until the 
next session. 

The bills were introduced again the fol- 
lowing year and a group of committee con- 
gressmen made a tour of the area in the 
spring of 1963 to get a personal look at what 
was being urged on them—after which the 
bills were unanimously approved by the sub- 
committee. 

* * * . * 

What will happen if the House bills are 
passed? Well, they will authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cooperate with State 
and local governmental authorities in Wis- 
consin in planning for the protection, pres- 
ervation, and interpretation of outstanding 
examples of continental glaciation in the 
State within a $50,000 limitation. That's the 
start. It’s supposed to happen within 2 


When such a plan is completed, the Sec- 
retary and Governor will designate a bound- 
ary for the reserve. A prime thing to 
remember is that the land will be owned 
by the State and local governments. None 
of it will be owned by the United States. 
However, the United States will cooperate 
with State and local governments in the 
management and protection of the reserve. 
This working together concept is a new and 
intriguing one and could be the first of many 
such National and State arrangements. 

Wisconsin happens to be the first to work 
out such a setup primarily because years 
ago it had the foresight to acquire much of 
the necessary land. Today's program is 
therefore largely that of expansion rather 
than of beginning. 

The Federal Government will contribute 
up to 50 percent of the cost of the extra land, 
perhaps $1.5 million for the 12,000 needed 
acres, at prices ranging from $50 to $200 an 
acre. * * * In keeping with its new 10-year, 
$50 million conservation acquisition pro- 
gram, Wisconsin is ready to take care of its 
part. 

Here is a critical point: “We really don’t 
care too much how the job gets done,” says 
Jim Mallien, a Milwaukee attorney who is 
now Ice Age Foundation president. We can 
see a final cooperative effort between Fed- 
eral, State, county, and even private seg- 
ments. A national park status would protect 
the major areas from additional encroach- 
ments, even from some State agencies that 
might want to put them to other than recre- 
ational uses.” 

Zillmer, before his death, stated, “Nobody 
in the State government has shown sufficient 
foresight to realize the potential of this 
recreation forest to the State and Nation. 
At the rate it is now going it will take 50 
more years * * * [and] we must therefore 
turn to the Federal Government.” 

So * * * you have it: what might be con- 
sidered a typical example of how a State goes 
about getting the U.S. Government to lend 
a hand in nationalizing some of its very 
individual natural resources. For the good 
not only of its own citizens but for the whole 


country. 
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BILL TO CREATE AN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FAscELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, for some 
years experts in law, public administra- 
tion, and related fields, both in the Fed- 
eral service and in private life, have 
recognized the compelling necessity to 
clarify, integrate, simplify, and improve 
in every possible way the administrative 
practices and procedures of Federal 
agencies. 

No one will deny the vital substantive 
work that only these Federal agencies 
can and must do. In this connection, 
we must realize that in a Government 
as large as ours, serving a complex soci- 
ety with greatly diversified interests and 
problems, the methods, techniques, and 
procedures that the many agencies follow 
in carrying out their roles are obviously 
of utmost importance. 

These administrative problems are 
persistent. They will never solve them- 
selves. Indeed, experience has shown 
that they have grown progressively more 
complicated and frustrating. 

There is, however, something we can 
do. It is for this reason that I am today 
introducing legislation which, if enacted, 
will go a long way toward the develop- 
ment of an orderly, rational, and intel- 
ligible pattern of administrative proce- 
dures and practices. 

But first, let me say, Mr. Speaker, that 
through the years I have given this ques- 
tion a great deal of thought. It has been 
a matter of profound concern to me for 
almost as long as I have had the honor 
of serving in this House. 

In January 1957 I introduced a bill to 
establish in the executive branch an Of- 
fice of Administrative Practice headed 
by a presidentially appointed director. 
The duties of this director would have 
included carrying on continuous studies, 
making recommendations concerning 
compliance by agencies with the proce- 
dures as set forth in the Administrative 
Procedure Act where the rights, duties, 
and privileges of persons were affected, 
and maintaining a continuing scrutiny 
of the rulemaking and adjudicatory func- 
tions of these agencies. 

The director would also have been em- 
powered to coordinate agency activities 
to cut down delays, improve reporting, 
simplify and reduce the costs of records- 
keeping, and to act in other ways to make 
the administrative machinery smoother 
and more efficient. 

This 1957 bill created a Legal Career 
Service and a Federal Grievance Com- 
mittee. The purpose of the committee 
was to review complaints against attor- 
neys arising out of representation of par- 
ticipants before governmental agencies. 

Because I believe this matter is so im- 
portant, I reintroduced bills of this na- 
ture in the 86th Congress in 1959 and in 
the 87th Congress in 1961. 
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Again in this Congress, on January 24, 
1963, I introduced a bill, H.R. 2662, cre- 
ating an Office of Federal Administrative 
Practice under a Director appointed for 
10 years. The purpose of this measure is 
very much the same as that of my earlier 
legislation—to make studies and recom- 
mendations, reduce delays, protect the 
rights and privileges of citizens, improve 
reporting, simplify records, correlate de- 
cisions, and so forth. 

A related bill, H.R. 8046, which I in- 
troduced August 14, 1963, directs Fed- 
eral agencies to file in the Federal Reg- 
ister descriptions of their organization, 
method of functioning, formal and in- 
formal procedures, and substantive rules 
and changes in these rules. It would 
require agency opinions, orders, and 
rules to be made available for public in- 
spection. 

I have discussed my past legislative 
efforts in some detail to provide certain 
background information which I think 
is a necessary prelude to the bill I am 
introducing today. 

Permit me to discuss this measure 
briefly. It is a slightly amended version 
of the bill, S. 1664, that was passed by 
the other body last October 30. 

Its primary purpose, as set forth in 
the title, is “to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative pro- 
cedure of Federal agencies by creating 
an Administrative Conference of the 
United States.” 

Section 2 declares that Congress rec- 
ognizes that the administration of regu- 
latory and other statutes substantially 
affects many private individuals and 
many areas of business and economic ac- 
tivity. The protection of these interests 
and the operation of agencies so as to 
assure maximum efficiency and fairness 
require constant attention. 

Experience has demonstrated that co- 
operative efforts involving Federal offi- 
cials and private citizens can find solu- 
tions to these problems, and the objec- 
tive of this bill is to provide suitable 
arrangements to attain this end. 

The conference created under this bill 
would consist of not more than 91 nor 
fewer than 75 members under a full-time 
chairman appointed for a 5-year term 
by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. 

The head of each independent regula- 
tory body and each executive depart- 
ment, or persons whom they designate, 
would be members of the conference. 
Additional members could also be drawn 
under certain conditions from these de- 
partments and agencies. 

With the approval of the council, 
which I will discuss in a moment, the 
chairman could appoint not more than 
36 conference members who would pro- 
vide a broad representation of the views 
of private citizens, expert knowledge, and 
diverse experience. 

The conference would have the power 
and the duty to study all aspects of ad- 
ministrative procedure in agencies and 
to make recommendations to the agen- 
cies, to the President, to Congress, and 
to the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. It would arrange for the inter- 
change of information among agencies 
and collect data and statistics for such 
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reports as might be useful in evaluating 
and improving administrative proce- 
dures. 

When the membership of the confer- 
ence conyenes in plenary session, it will 
constitute the assembly of the conference. 
This assembly has ultimate authority 
over all conference activities. In its or- 
ganizational structure the conference 
would also include a council headed by 
the conference chairman and made up 
of 10 other members appointed by the 
President, not more than one-half of 
whom can be Federal Government offi- 
cials. The council would determine time 
and place of sessions, agenda, propose 
bylaws and regulations, consider reports, 
designate certain officers, and approve or 
revise the chairman’s budgetary pro- 
posals. 

The powers of the chairman would ex- 
tend to making inquiries into matters of 
importance for conference consideration. 
He would speak for the conference. He 
could request information from the agen- 
cies and recommend to the council sub- 
jects for action by the conference. With 
council approval he would appoint com- 
mittee members, authorize bylaws and 
regulations, and prepare the conference 
budget estimates. He would, of course, 
have those additional duties, such as ap- 
pointing employees, that are normally 
associated with the directorship of an 
important Federal service. 

Let me make two points very clear. In 
the first place, this bill does not propose 
to create a new Federal agency as we 
generally use that term. The chairman 
and his staff will, of course, be paid em- 
ployees. But conference members from 
the Federal departments and agencies 
will draw no additional compensation, 
and members from private life will re- 
ceive only travel expenses and per diem. 

Second, the idea for a permanent ad- 
ministrative conference, such as this bill 
would create, is wholly nonpartisan. 
President Eisenhower created a tempo- 
rary administrative conference in 1954, 
as did President Kennedy in 1961. Both 
produced useful recommendations, but 
neither had a long enough life to com- 
plete their implementation. 

In his testimony before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on the already- 
passed Senate version of this bill, former 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell said: 

I can't imagine a more nonpartisan ques- 
tion that would ever come before the com- 
mittee. In the 10 years I have had some 
experience in this problem, I have never 
known any partisan questions to arise, and 
I have never seen any member of the two 
temporary administrative conferences that 
has attempted to exploit any of these ques- 
tions in the spirit of partisanship. 


In urging the passage of this bill, I 
emphasize that we in this House are pre- 
sented with an opportunity that comes 
all too rarely. We can pass a measure 
that is of real importance, has virtually 
universal support, and no discernible 
opposition. 

Most important, all of the American 
people will be the beneficiaries whether 
they participate directly in agency pro- 
ceedings or derive indirect but very real 
benefits through the increased adminis- 
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trative efficiency and orderliness that 
would follow the enactment of this bill 
into law. 


JACOB H. COHEN, PHILANTHROPIST 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KeocH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the people of Brooklyn lost an 
old and dearly beloved friend when Jacob 
H. Cohen passed away at the 93d year of 
his fruitful life. A native of Odessa, 
Russia, Mr. Cohen spent the last two- 
thirds of his life in America—most of 
the time as a resident of Brooklyn—and 
for almost 60 years he was the president 
of the Forest Box & Lumber Co., in near- 
by Long Island City. 

His wholehearted and sustained par- 
ticipation in the Jewish religious and 
charitable life of Brooklyn made him an 
extremely well known personage in that 
borough and elsewhere. After serving 
as active president of the Pride of Judea 
Children’s Service of Brooklyn for a 
quarter of a century and of Temple 
Sinai of Brooklyn for 12 years, he was 
named honorary president of both orga- 
nizations. He was also honorary presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Jewish Community 
Council and Herzliah Hebrew Teachers 
Institute in Manhattan, as well as hon- 
orary vice president of the Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee and treasurer of the 
American Association for Jewish Edu- 
cation. Other religious activities of Mr. 
Cohen’s included the East New York and 
Brownsville Talmud Torah Council of 
which he was president for more than 
15 years. He had also served as a direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Jewish Center and 
of the United Jewish Appeal of East New 
York and Brownsville. 

Mr. Cohen was extremely concerned 
with health and hospitalization affairs 
to which he devoted large sums of finan- 
cial support and his own personal 
energies. 

The Jacob H. Cohen Clinic, which was 
established in 1960 by the Pride of Judea 
Children’s Services for emotionally dis- 
turbed children, was named in his honor. 
He had also devoted his talents to the 
Jewish Sanitarium for Chronic Diseases 
in Brooklyn, of which he was a director. 

The honors accorded to Mr. Cohen 
during his lifetime far exceeded those 
normally granted to merely financial 
benefactors. His personal energies and 
his devotion to community causes more 
than his substantial monetary aid ac- 
counted for the bestowal of these hon- 
ors. The life works of few men have 
been so well recognized during their 
lifetime. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Brooklyn, 
I am sure, join me in extending expres- 
sions of sympathy to Mr. Cohen’s fam- 
ily—particularly his sons and daughters 
and their own children and grandchil- 
dren. He will be greatly missed. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times today carried a photograph 
and an article on the meeting of the 
NAACP leaders and their decision for 
suspension of further demonstrations. I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a telegram which I sent to 
each of the Negro leaders: 


As a strong supporter of civil rights I 
warmly commend you and the other Negro 
leaders upon your statement calling for sus- 
pension of further protests and demonstra- 
tions until the election. You by coura- 
geously taking such position have well served 
our country and our Negro citizens. Con- 
tinued demonstrations can only retard or 
threaten the splendid way in which on the 
whole the people of our country have ac- 
cepted in good spirit the civil rights bill as 
the law of the land. 

I am proud that my home area of greater 
Miami, Fla., under a great biracial commit- 
tee headed by Bishop Coleman F. Carroll, 
has justified the conclusion of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer that ours is a good example of 
the peaceful and friendly relations and the 
goodwill which should exist between the 
races, 

CLAUDE PEPPER. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR AN ECO- 
NOMIC CONVERSION COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. JoELson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members of this House, including myself, 
have introduced legislation to establish a 
commission to study and propose ways of 
easing the impact of reduced Govern- 
ment military spending that might be- 
come increasingly possible in the future. 
I am sorry to say that the measure is 
still languishing in committee. 

I have seen at close range the hardship 
and unhappiness that result when a 
breadwinner who has long been em- 
ployed in defense industry is laid off. 
Many of these people are in their forties 
or fifties, and are experiencing great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining suitable jobs. 

Are we going to drift and dream until 
the situation assumes emergency propor- 
tions? Now is the time for constructive 
planning to cope with the problem. I 
urge action now. 


TAX EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most useful and fruitful congressional 
investigations of the 88th Congress has 
been conducted by the Small Business 
Subcommittee on Foundations of the 
House Small Business Committee. As a 
result of these investigations, conducted 
by the gentleman from Texas, the Hon- 
orable WRIGHT PATMAN, the Department 
of the Treasury is auditing many more of 
these foundations than were formerly 
audited, and recently the tax exemptions 
of eight were revoked and tax bills sent 
to six others. The purpose of the inves- 
tigations has not been to remove the tax 
exempt status of all charitable founda- 
tions, but to limit the use of this tax ex- 
emption to those groups legitimately en- 
gaged in charitable work. To the extent 
that so-called charitable foundations are 
engaged in noncharitable enterprises, 
such as political activities, they are doing 
so at the expense of the American tax- 
payer, who has to pick up the tab not 
paid by these foundations. 

It is gratifying to see the notice taken 
of these investigations by the Nation’s 
press. With unanimous consent I would 
like to introduce in the Recorp an article 
from one of my hometown newspapers, 
the San Antonio Light, July 22, 1964, well 
written by Leslie H. Whitten, and two 
editorials—from the New York Times, 
July 24, 1964, and the Washington Daily 
News, July 24, 1964—commenting on the 
work of Chairman PATMAN's subcommit- 
tee. 

[From the San Antonio Light, July 22, 
1964] 
Tax EXEMPT FOUNDATION—RULINGS ARCHAIC, 
SOLON CLAIMS 
(By Leslie H. Whitten) 

WASHINGTON.—Representative WRIGHT 
PATMAN, Democrat, of Texas, ripped the 
Treasury Department's handling of tax ex- 
empt foundations Tuesday for non- 
feasance * * * indefensible apathy and ar- 
chaic procedures.” Treasury Secretary Dillon 
sat calmly through the 17-minute attack, 

PATMAN, whose Small Business Subcom- 
mittee has studied such foundations for 2 
years, estimates their worth at well over $10 
billion, 

Dillon, unruffled by the Param charges, 
cooly told him foundations make a “vital, 
affirmative contribution” to the United 
States, but acknowledge in some cases there 
may be abuses of their tax-exempt status. 

PATMAN and staff aid Harry Olsher made 
these allegations: 

Between 1952 and 1963, a total of 29 “sup- 
pliers of goods or services to the Hilton Ho- 
tels Corp. or its subsidiaries made contribu- 
tions to the Conrad N. Hilton Foundation 
in the amount of $61,695.” 

QUESTION PASSED 

Dillon was asked whether this violated 
Federal trade laws and raised “the specter 
of business reciprocity—we will buy from 
you if you contribute to our foundation?” 
Dillon passed the question to Internal Reve- 
nue Service witnesses scheduled Wednes- 
day. C. N. Hilton, Jr., secretary of the foun- 
dation, withheld comment until he studies 
the matter. 

The $15 million Rogosin Foundation of 
New York is controlled by the Rogosin fam- 
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ily which “has also dominated Beaunit 
(fabric) Corp. The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co, has been a buyer of tire-cord yarn 
from Beaunit. In March 1952, Goodyear 
made a cash donation of $150,000 to the 
Rogosin Foundation. Additionally, on March 
10, 1952, Goodyear loaned $2.5 million to 
the foundation at 4 percent interest.” Par- 
MAN wondered whether this involved a price 
discount for Goodyear, raised tax and anti- 
trust problems and was a violation of laws 
on unfair methods of competition, Dillon 
again passed the question to future IRS 
witnesses. 

Rogosin and Goodyear officials could not 
be reached. 

PATMAN also questioned the flow of funds 
into foundations that previously produced 
tax. 

FORD ESTATES 

“The Ford Foundation was used to reduce 
the taxable estates of Henry Ford and Edsel 
Ford and to avoid having to sell Ford Motor 
Co. stock to the public in order to meet large 
estate taxes,” he said. 

Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II 
each gave 50 percent of “Flower Drum Song” 
valued at $300,000 to the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Foundation. The foundation has 
gotten $285,216 in tax-free income from this 
copyright up to April 30, 1964, Olsher as- 
serted. 


Jessie Ball DuPont, 80, paid $4,832,664 in 
Federal taxes in 1963, but when she dies the 
taxable income will end, and the major part 
of the disbursements will go to the tax ex- 
empt Nemours Foundation, Olsher testified. 

Commented PATMAN—iN a paper read by 
Olsher: 

“In these transactions, the Treasury is the 
loser on the donors’ charitable deductions, 
on their avoidance of capital gains tax and 
State taxes and on the one-taxable income 
which now goes to tax-exempt foundations.” 

PATMAN said secrecy surrounding tax- 
exempt foundations should be torn away, say- 
ing they were in effect “public funds.” He 
said lists of donors and amounts should be 
made public—Dillon said amounts should re- 
main private. Parman countered that some 
major foundations in New York didn’t even 
have listed numbers. 

NUMBERS UNLISTED 


The Vivian B. Allen Foundation (assets $4 
million in 1960) and the Henry Luce Founda- 
tion (assets $2.3 million in 1962) were two 
he named. Efforts to reach them for com- 
ment were in yain because the New York op- 
erator said there was no listing for them. 

Dillon said the last major legislation in 
the field was in 1950 and “14 years have 
passed. It's a good time to look again.” He 
sald he hopes to haye some proposals early 
next year. 

Two questions disturb him, Dillon said: 
Whether contributors are overvaluing their 
donations for tax p es, and the “self- 
dealing” within foundations where donors 
have extensive business transactions with 
the foundations which they themselves set 
up or control. 

PATMAN jumped Dillon for having no 
more knowledge today, respecting the num- 
ber of foundations in existence, than it had 
15 years ago in 1948. The Congressman 
estimated it was close to 100,000. Dillon 
acknowledged there was no accurate count, 
but said new statistics machines were being 
used to come up with a total by the end of 
the year. 

[From the New York Times, July 24, 1964] 
Limirs ON FOUNDATIONS 


Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
has just said that the administration favors 
new regulations aimed at preventing abuses 
by charitable foundations, Mr. Dillon made it 
clear that the Treasury will seek to prohibit 
“self-dealing” between contributors and the 
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foundations they control as well as to re- 
strain foundations from operating businesses 
that compete against taxpaying corporations, 

These would be sensible limitations. The 
Nation’s major philanthropic foundations 
have made enormous contributions to sci- 
ence, health and education, but the favorable 
tax treatment they haye received has led to 
the creation of some foundations for ques- 
tionable purposes. Representative WRIGHT 
PATMAN of Texas has revealed evidence in- 
dicating that some foundations have little 
interest in charitable activities; others have 
taken unfair and selfish advantage of the tax- 
exemption privilege. Clearly, there is need 
for stricter reporting requirements and more 
supervision. Any organization claiming tax 
exemption ought to be required to make pub- 
lic its donors, its beneficiaries and its deal- 


The role that foundations as a whole have 
played and are playing attests their value. 
In operating on the frontiers of knowledge, 
they cannot be equated with business and 
required to return immediate and tangible 
dividends. The aim of new legislation should 
be to prevent foundation tax abuses but not 
to interfere with the freedom of foundations 
to undertake genuine charitable and philan- 
thropic operations, 


[From the Washington Daily News, July 24, 
1964] 


FOUNDATION OVERHAUL 


Several steps have been taken which can 
lead to an overhaul of Government policies 
with respect to foundations and other so- 
called charitable tax-exempt organizations. 

The Treasury has loosened up and now 
permits public inspection of the reports filed 
by these organizations. A House committee, 
chaired by militant Congressman WRIGHT 
PATMAN, has done some exhaustive investi- 
gating. The Treasury says last year it au- 
dited 10,000 of these groups, as against an 
average of 2,000 in preceding years. 

Mr. PATMAN alleges there are an infinite 
number of ways in which foundations can 
be used for the direct benefit of companies 
and wealthy individuals. He claims some 
have violated anti-trust laws, that some have 
been manipulated to avoid taxes and that the 
Treasury has been lax with its checkups. 

Whether Mr, Parman is precisely correct in 
all his charges, he has goaded the Treasury 
into action. And Secretary Dillon now prom- 
ises proposals for new law at the next Con- 
gress 


Mortimer Caplin, retiring chief of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, said IRS audited all 
of the 534 foundations investigated by the 
Patman committee. As a result, he said, the 
tax exemptions for eight were revoked and 
tax bills sent to six others. So Mr. PATMAN 
is accomplishing something. 

As Mr. Dillon says, tax-exempt founda- 
tions have made “great contributions in ed- 
ucation, in science, in medicine, in fostering 
an environment for the creation of ideas.” 
But not all. Those which are merely gim- 
micks for the gain of their founders, or whose 
usefulness clearly could be questioned, sim- 
ply are riding a good thing to abuse. 

Income, whatever its purpose, which pays 
no tax merely adds to the load of taxpayers 
who do pay. Which is ground enough for 
insisting that all tax-exempt organizations 
be scrupulously policed. 


CEDARS OF LEBANON IN ST. 
ANTHONY'S CITY 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, July 26, 1964, the historic city 
of the Alamo, the queen city of the 
Southwest was host to a most auspi- 
cious occasion. 

The Ambassador of Lebanon, rep- 
resenting a most historic and glorious 
country of the middle east, was in San 
Antonio to confer honors on two dis- 
tinguished men, one, the great man of 
God, his excellency the Archbishop of 
San Antonio, Robert E. Lucey and two, 
the distinguished attorney of Laredo, 
Tex., and a man of Lebanese extraction, 
Mr. Philip Kazen. 

Very distinguished San Antonians and 
Texans were present on this occasion in 
the beautiful St. Anthony hotel. This 
occasion was the result of the efforts of 
Msgr. John Trad, of St. George Maronite 
church in San Antonio. Serving bril- 
liantly as master of ceremonies for this 
occasion was a distinguished jurist in 
San Antonio, Judge Solomon Casseb, 
himself of Lebanese origin. 

The Lebanese Government, through 
its Ambassador, the Honorable Ibrahim 
El-Ahdab, presented Archbishop Lucey 
the award known as the Decoration of 
Commander of the National Order of 
the Cedar and Mr. Kazen was granted 
the Decoration of the Order of the Cedar 
with the Medal of the Rank of Chevalier. 
Both Archbishop Lucey as well as Am- 
bassador Ibrahim El-Ahdab made bril- 
liant speeches which I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, and 
will at a subsequent time introduce the 
equally eloquent and brilliant speech 
made by Mr. Philip Kazen. 


ADDRESS OF THE Most REVEREND ROBERT E. 
Lucey, ARCHBISHOP OF SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
IN ACCEPTING AWARD FROM THE LEBANESE 
GOVERNMENT PRESENTED BY THE AMBASSA- 
por OF LEBANON, THE HONORABLE IBRAHIM 
EL-AHDAB, JULY 26, 1964 


I welcome this opportunity publicly to ex- 
press to the Lebanese Government my grati- 
tude for the honor bestowed on me this 
evening. This ceremony that you have wit- 
nessed should remind all of us that although 
our universe is immense our world is small 
and because transportation and communi- 
cation are drawing the nations constantly 
closer together we must learn to live in 
peace and harmony with all the peoples of 
the earth, 

Lebanon is east and America is west. A 
century ago we were far apart but today we 
are neighbors and many distinguished 
Americans look to Lebanon as the land of 
their forefathers. America is large and 
young; Lebanon is small and ancient. Com- 
pared to the nations of the Near East we are 
of yesterday, immature, not always sure of 
ourselves and sometimes groping to find our 
way in a rapidly changing world. 

Lebanon has had time to acquire wisdom, 
time to grow up. We Texans like to believe 
that our great State is first in everything. 
To use a paraphrase, we might say that Texas 
is first in peace, first in war and first in the 
hearts of our countrymen but actually we 
must admit that we are not in the same 
league with the nations of the Near East. 
Lebanon was very old before Texas was born. 
Possil remains of humans, of plants and sea 
shells have been found there belonging to a 
prehistoric age. Men lived in Lebanon before 
history began. 
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The sacred writers of holy scripture speak 
often of Lebanon and the justly famous 
cedars of Lebanon. Earlier than the year 
500 before Christ Isaias, the prophet, sang 
of that great country. Looking down the 
corridors of time to Sion, the city of God, 
he declared: “The glory of Lebanon shall 
come to thee; the cypress and the elm and 
the box-tree together to adorn the place of 
my sanctuary” (Isaiah 60: 13). And in Psalm 
91 we read: “The just man shall flourish like 
the palm tree, like a cedar of Lebanon shall 
he grow” (Psalm 91:13). The cedars of 
Lebanon are proverbial for their majestic 
growth and for the beauty and durability of 
their wood, Thus the inspired writer Sirach 
has wisdom saying of herself: “Like a cedar 
of Lebanon I am raised aloft, like a cypress 
on Mount Hermon.” 

In the 15th chapter of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew we learn that after teaching the 
people in Genesar our Lord left there and 
“retired to the district of Tyre and Sidon.” 
(Matthew 15: 21) In other words, Christ en- 
tered Lebanon on the coast of Tyre and 
Sidon; those two cities were Lebanese. 

Mentioning the city of Tyre reminds me 
of a friend with whom I labored in the City 
of the Angels, sometimes known as Los An- 
geles, Calif. His name was Father Paul 
Pierre Méouchi and he had charge of the 
Maronite parish in Los Angeles. We were 
appointed bishops at about the same time. 
In 1934 he went to Tyre and I went to Texas. 
(Naturally, Los Angeles was never the same 
again, but by a hard struggle the city man- 

to get along without us.) Father 
Méouchi, as you all know, was appointed 
Apostolic Administrator of Antioch in 1952 
and became Patriarch of Antioch and all the 
Orient in 1955. You will also recall that His 
Beatitude did us the honor of paying a visit 
here a couple of years ago. It so happens 
that the seat assigned to His Beatitude in St. 
Peter's Basilica during the sessions of the 
Vatican Council is very close to mine and 
consequently we have an opportunity to en- 
gage in conversation almost every day. 

The Maronites were founded by a hermit 
and abbot named St. Maron who was born 
in the year 350 of our era. He has been 
called the “St. Patrick of the Maronites” and 
they have been described as “the Irish of the 
East” because their history has been similar 
to that of Ireland. The first Maronite Pa- 
triarch of Antioch was St. John Maron (627- 
707) who thus became the legitimate succes- 
sor Of St. Peter, not as Bishop of Rome, but 
as Bishop of Antioch. 

This brief glance through the pages of his- 
tory reveals Lebanon as a truly ancient coun- 
try. The people of Lebanon show the wis- 
dom of maturity. Most of the citizens there 
are elther Moslems or Christians. When 1t 
comes time to elect a President and a Prime 
Minister, do the citizens start quarreling and 
fighting and insults at one another? 
Do Moslems and Christians stir up religious 
controversy and disturb public order fight- 
ing about religion and politics? No; they 
are too civilized for that. It is customary for 
the President to be a Christian and the Prime 
Minister a Moslem. As a consequence, at 
election time no one gets hurt, no one gets 
shot. They use thelr heads, not their guns. 

I remarked a few moments ago that our 
country is immature. We are still groping 
to find our way. At heart the American peo- 
ple are kind and generous. This year we 
adopted civil rights legislation. It should 
have been done a century ago but at least 
we did it. In time of war we blunder on into 
victory; in time of peace many of our people 
seem to be looking for trouble. 

For too long we Americans have been 
quarreling about religion. It seems to me 
that there is no legitimate place in America 
for that sort of controversy. This does not 
mean that religion should be ignored or that 
discussion of human destiny and eternal 
truth is out of place. It does mean that as 
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intelligent citizens we ought to be able to 
conduct religious dialogue on a high level 
of friendship, commonsense, and considera- 
tion for the rights of others. 

In this period of history, we Americans 
should be united. These are serious times; 
unnecessary controversy among ourselves is 
a luxury we can ill afford. Our beloved 
country is the last bulwark of civilization, 
of justice, of freedom. In the world com- 
munity there are two powerful nations which 
deny the dignity of man and human rights. 
They are bent on world conquest; they 
despise the American way of life; they will 
crush us if they can because we block their 
path to total, ruthless tyranny. Since these 
Communist governments do not believe in 
God they cannot believe in man because the 
creature has dignity only when he stands in 
the reflected grandeur of his Creator. 

These two countries of the East—Russia 
and China—have placed in jeopardy our sur- 
vival as a nation. They plan to preside at 
our funeral; they have in mind to bury us. 
Our job today is to prove to ourselves and 
to the family of nations that we are worthy 
of survival. Lipservice to human rights 
no longer has value. The 20th century has 
caught up with those unworthy stewards 
who publicly proclaim liberty and justice for 
all, but privately try to massacre both lib- 
erty and justice for minority groups. 

Historically, the American people have pro- 
claimed and defended human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. That is why Amer- 
ican citizenship has always been a prized 
possession. The world needs America for 
justice and freedom and liberty. You and 
I and all of us must serve this Nation that 
her greatness may endure. Without Amer- 
ica the world would be in chaos. 

The Founding Fathers recognized that our 
country had a mission, a vocation, to lead 
the world to new concepts of national sov- 
ereignty and individual liberty, to a new 
understanding of the dignity of man and the 
freedom of the human spirit. 

On July 4, 1776, the Congress of the 13 
Colonies proclaimed immortal principles of 
human liberty for all the world to read and 
today our mission, our vocation, in the provi- 
dence of God, is to save mankind from 
slavery. 

Your Excellency, the Ambassador of 
Lebanon, we of San Antonio are grateful to 
you for the honor which you have conferred 
on us this evening and we ask you to convey 
to your government our sincere appreciation 
of art award which you have brought to us; 
a distinction which will forever remind us 
of the glorious cedars of Lebanon. 


AMBASSADOR OF LEBANON'S SPEECH AT THE 
BANQUET HONORING ARCHBISHOP LUCEY AND 
Mr. PHILIP KAZEN 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies, honored 
guests, monsignors, very reverend and rev- 
erend fathers, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
gathered this evening to honor two dis- 
tinguished guests, well known by all of us 
and who need no introduction. 

As representative of the Republic of Leba- 
non, I am delighted to come here and to ful- 
fill a mission in paying tribute to these out- 
standing personalities. 

As an honorary citizen of Texas—a privi- 
lege that Governor Connally conferred upon 
me 2 months ago—a privilege and an honor 
that I deeply cherish, and as alcalde, an 
honor that Mayor McAllister conferred upon 
me here today—I am happy to be with you 
and to share your joy in honoring our two 
guests. 

Your Excellency, tonight you are sur- 
rounded by parishioners and friends, men 
and women among whom you have lived, 
people who as individuals and as a com- 
munity respected you, love you, and admire 
you. 

Your accomplishments and your services 
are well known. 
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I would like, however, with your per- 
mission, to recall some of them to this 
gathering: 


I am conscious of your virtue of humility; 
and your modesty is legendary. I hope my 
short remarks will not harm them, and I 
am confident that you will accept these re- 
marks as a sincere expression of my personal 
appreciation of your merits and accomplish- 
ments. 

For almost five decades you have dedicated 
your life to the service of God, you have 
ministered to the spiritual needs of your 
community. You have served the church in 
a number of capacities, and your words 
were always listened to religiously. 

In addition to your parochial duties, you 
enriched your service in diversity. As di- 
rector of Catholic Charities, you practiced 
one of the highest teachings of the church 
and one of the supreme virtues of mankind, 
compassion. As director of hospitals, you 
extended your care to the afflicted ones so 
that in their physical anguish they found 
in you spiritual comfort and strength. As 
chaplain of the Newman Club at the Uni- 
versity of California, you inspired the minds 
of the young and guided them in the true 
path. As you have always been interested 
in every aspect of the life of your parishion- 
ers, you have been elected president of the 
California Conference of Social Work and 
became a member of the executive board 
of the California State Department of Social 
Welfare. 

It was natural that your dedicated aposto- 
late lead to your consecration as bishop of 
Amarillo, and since 1941 as the archbishop of 
San Antonio. 

Belonging to the Apostles of Brotherhood, 
you turned your attention to the Maronite 
community in your diocese, and you haye 
shown a special interest in St. George's 
Maronite Church, its pastor, and its parish- 
jioners. You have insisted that this com- 
munity be served by a Maronite priest; helped 
its pastor, encouraged him in his duties 
and finally rewarded him by recommending 
the Very Reverend John Trad for the honor 
of papal chamberlain. 

Your friendship to the members of the 
Maronite community has enabled them to 
preserve the rites of their ancestors in this 
hospitable land. 

As host of His Beatitude Most Reverend 
Paul Peter Meouchi, Patriarch of Antioch 
and All the East, you expressed sentiments 
which echoed in our country, for the high 
respect that all people in Lebanon, of very 
creed and faith, have for the head of the 
Maronite community. 

It is by way of recognition for your noble 
qualities and rich career of service, and as 
a token of appreciation for help and encour- 
agement to the Maronite community that 
my Government has granted you a decora- 
tion of commander of the National Order of 
the Cedar, 

Allow me now to present your excellency 
with this medal of the rank of commander. 
And in honoring you this evening, I feel that 
the honor is for me personally in this pres- 
entation. 

Our second distinguished guest is a prom- 
inent citizen and a civic leader, an example 
of the abnegation to the service of the com- 
munity. This man is Philip A, Kazen. 

Mr. Kazen, if your name was mentioned 
in our country to a Lebanese he would im- 
mediately designate you as Shaykh Philip, 
because this family is very popular in Leba- 
non and you would be given this hereditary 
title. 

Literally, the word “kazen” means “treas- 
urer” or keeper of the treasures. But the 
family of the sheiks was not only the keeper 
of gold, it was the keeper of the old tradi- 
tions of Lebanon; the traditions of tolerance, 
understanding and brotherhood, 

Your family is originated from the north 
of Lebanon, and I do not know if you are 
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related to the sheiks of Kesrouan. But Iam 
sure you belong morally to this Kesrouany 
family because you performed here—you and 
Charles, Jimmy and (Chick) Abraham, Jr., 
your brothers, and Mrs. Carmen Ferris, your 
sister—all the civic virtues that the sheiks 
performed in Lebanon—you kept alive here 
all our noble traditions. 

You have distinguished yourself as a citi- 
zen of the United States, serving your coun- 
try in time of peace as in time of war in 
vital areas of activity. I will not recall at 
this time your many and well-known civic 
and philanthropic activities. But I wish to 
mention that you have been selected as man 
of the year in Laredo, Tex., for outstanding 
civic work and for championing the cause 
of the underprivileged. 

Your knowledge and dedication has led 
you to become the friend of many political 
leaders. Even Presidents, I am told, like to 
listen to your wise words. 

You have served your community and 
your State and Nation with distinction. 
Like the Sheiks of Lebanon, the Kazens of 
the United States have justly earned a rep- 
utation for distinguished service, political 
acumen and generosity in friendship. You 
have done credit to your name, to your an- 
cestral homeland and to your great country, 
the United States of America. 

In recognition of your services, my gov- 
ernment has granted you the Decoration of 
the Order of the Cedar. It is with great 
pleasure that I present you this evening with 
the medal of the rank of chevalier. 

Before concluding, I would like to thank 
sincerely the Very Reverend John Trad, pas- 
tor of St. George’s Maronite Church, for 


“having worked for this gathering and for 


inviting me to be here this evening. 

I would like also to express my sincere 
gratitude to all officials and friends who 
took the trouble to meet me at the airport 
and who welcomed me so heartfully. I felt, 
since my arrival, that I am at home among 
fellow citizens. Thank you. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr, FINNEGAN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
last few months have shown a steady 
increase in correspondence I have re- 
ceived from concerned constituents, 
alarmed by the persecution of both the 
individual Jew and the Jewish commu- 
nity in the Soviet Union. A random 
sample of these letters expresses the fear 
and anxiety of many Americans over the 
situation and the need for us to raise our 
concerted voices in protest. 

In our world today, where the mention 
of anti-Semitism immediately recalls the 
almost unbelievable atrocities inflicted on 
the Jews of Europe during World War 
II, it is not possible for us anymore to 
ignore the growing volume of reports 
coming from the Soviet Union concern- 
ing the Soviet campaign of harassment 
and repression being waged against 3 
million Russian Jews. That such a cam- 
paign now exists seems beyond doubt, 
and the fact that it is not presently 
marked by mass arrests and murders 
does not lessen its significance. Recently 
many of my colleagues have expressed 
awareness of and deep concern over 
these developments, and many individ- 
uals and groups of citizens have urged 
that the President and the Secretary of 
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State inform the leadership of the Soviet 
Union of the sense of outrage that Amer- 
icans feel toward a Government which 
makes anti-Semitic practices a national 
policy. 

Much has been written dealing with 
the history of anti-Semitic sentiment in 
Russia. Itiseasy to remember the geno- 
cidal programs of Stalin which, were it 
not for his death, might well have de- 
stroyed completely the cultural and reli- 
glous life of Russia's Jews, and we have 
been led to believe that in post-Stalinist 
Russia many moderating and civilizing 
changes have taken place. We have not 
been assured that Stalin's objectives haye 
been repudiated, and we in America can 
take little consolation in the knowledge 
that the Soviet Government is now em- 
ploying more sophisticated means to 
achieve a substantially unchanged goal. 

THE GOAL 


For reasons known in their entirety 
only to themselves, the leaders of the 
Soviet Government are in the process of 
implementing a policy that if successful 
will destroy the relationship of the Rus- 
sian Jew with his religious and cultural 
traditions, isolate him completely from 
the world outside the Soviet Union, and 
cast him irrevocably into a second-class 
citizenship within the supposedly class- 
less society. The noted journalist, Ro- 
land Evans, Jr., writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1962, characterized the 
Soviet goal as to put an end to all the 
special qualities that, like a kind of ce- 
ment, have bound the Jews together 
through the most rapacious persecutions 
in all history.” And Moshe Decter, writ- 
ing in Foreign Affairs, making precisely 
the same point, says: 

The objective of this policy is clearly to 
intimidate and atomize Soviet Jewry, to iso- 
late it both from its past and from its 
brethren in other parts of the world, to 
destroy its specifically Jewish spirit. Soviet 
policy as a whole, then, amounts to spiritual 

ation—the deprivation of Soviet Jew- 
ry's right to know the Jewish past and to 
participate in the Jewish present. 


From an analysis of the operations of 
Soviet policy the true Soviet intention is 
disclosed. The existence of such a policy, 
as well as its objectives, is strenuously 
denied by Khrushchev who with other 
Soviet spokesmen repeatedly points to 
the Soviet Constitution and Communist 
Party statements to the effect that there 
is no religious persecution in Russia. 
They are quick to remind critics that the 
many nationalities in the Soviet Union 
enjoy a high degree of cultural and lin- 
guistic autonomy, but such protestations 
only serve to bring into sharper focus the 
undeniable fact that the Jewish religion 
and culture are being systematically 
crushed out of existence. This cam- 
paign against the Jews is at the present 
time definitely not a part of a wider 
action aimed at the other religions and 
nationalities of Russia. But while other 
religious groups receive concessions, such 
as statewide organizations and interna- 
tional affiliations, a program to isolate 
each Jewish community in Russia is vig- 
orously enforced. Russia’s many ethnic 
groups, some much smaller and as wide- 
ly dispersed as the Jewish, are permitted 
such channels of communication as 
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newspapers and journals in which to pro- charges. For example, synagogues are 


mote and perpetuate their particular cul- 
tural traditions. What instrumentalities 
of this nature that are permitted the 
Jews are at best blatantly propagandis- 
tic and hardly serve to preserve Jewish 
culture. 

THE POLICY 


In view of official Soviet protestations 
and denials of anti-Semitic activities, it 
will be well to review some events which 
have taken place in the Soviet Union, 
events which are patently anti-Semitic, 
protestations to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The initial phase in the anti- 
Jewish program is the maintenance of 
each Jewish community in a state of iso- 
lation. Such isolation is intended to 
help the effort toward eradication of 
Jewish religious and cultural life. In an 
article which appeared in Communism 
Today in 1960, Erich Goldhagen noted 
that the post-Stalinist leadership in the 
Soviet Union has attempted to right the 
wrongs inflicted on some nationalities 
under Stalin. He was quick to point out, 
however, that “Stalin's heirs are deter- 
mined not to revoke the edict against 
the cultural life of the Jews.” Mr. 
Goldhagen then proceeds to explain why 
isolating the Jewish communities is im- 
portant to the Soviet policy: 

Pursuing the goal of total assimilation of 
the Jews, the regime has for the past 3 years 
embarked on a campaign against the last 
fragments of communal life in Russia—the 
synagogues and the religious life associated 
with them. The purpose of this campaign, 
conducted through the familiar medium of 
the feullleton in the press and the occa- 
sional radio broadcast, and practically rein- 
forced by the closing of synagogues in out- 
lying regions, is to deter the Jews from con- 
gregating in compact groups. The process 
of atomization is to be brought to its ulti- 
mate conclusion. By insulating the Jews 
from their coreligionists and conationals 
in the rest of the world, and by isolating 
them from each other, the regime hopes to 
extirpate the consciousness of kind and thus 
what it thinks is a source of disaffection 
from within the Soviet Union. 


Within this framework provided by 
Mr. Goldhagen, it is possible to arrive at 
the real meaning of certain happenings 
which might otherwise seem unrelated 
and unimportant. 

The Soviet campaign against the prac- 
tice of the Jewish religion is essentially 
three pronged; the removal of leaders 
coupled with the closing of synagogues, 
the prevention of the training of a new 
generation of rabbis, and a proscription 
on the production of articles necessary 
for religious observances, including pub- 
lishing facilities. In 1961, Gedalia 
Pechersky, a respected leader of Lenin- 
grad Jewry, was sentenced to prison for 
espionage activities along with five other 
prominent Jews from Leningrad and 
Moscow. In five other cities the chair- 
men of the Jewish congregations were de- 
posed. Synagogues in other cities were 
closed down, having taken the brunt of a 
widespread smear campaign linking the 
Jewish houses of worship to espionage 
activities, economic crimes, and other 
disreputable undertakings. In carrying 
out these arrests, shutdowns, and re- 
movals, the Soviet officials have carefully 
avoided using any openly religious 


closed down because of failures to com- 
ply with repair requirements or for viola- 
tions of building codes. 

The extent to which the Soviet cam- 
paign against the synagogues themselves 
has been successful is apparent from a 
statistical comparison with the numbers 
of places of worship open to other reli- 
gions in Russia. The 40 million members 
of the Russian Orthodox faith have 
available some 20,000 churches, 1 church 
for every 2,000 believers. The 350,000 
Lutherans in Estonia and Latvia have 
100 churches, 1 for every 3,500. By 
contrast, there are some 60 or 70 syna- 
gogues which serve nearly 1 million 
Jewish believers, 1 synagogue for every 
15,000 or 16,000. 

Shortly after the Bolshevik revolution 
of 1917, all of Russia’s yeshivas, acade- 
mies for the training of rabbis, were 
closed down, In 1957, Khrushchev per- 
mitted the establishment of a yeshiva 
as an adjunct to Moscow’s Central Syna- 
gogue. No sooner had the institution be- 
gun operations than the Soviet Govern- 
ment took steps to render it ineffective. 
In 1962 nine of the yeshiva’s students, a 
large majority, were ordered to return 
to their native Georgia to vote in the 
Supreme Soviet elections. They were not 
then permitted to return to Moscow on 
the pretext that a housing shortage ex- 
isted there. While the Soviet Govern- 
ment maintains that the Moscow yeshiva 
exists and operates, its imposition of 
severe restrictions on that operation can 
only lead to the conclusion that the 
yeshiva must stand as one rebuttal to 
anti-Semitic allegations while at the 
same time contributing no material as- 
sistance to the viability of the Russian 
Jewish community. s 

Like all established religions, Judaism 
for its rites and worship requires cer- 
tain religious articles. It has been So- 
viet policy to render the procurement 
of these articles as difficult as possible. 
In March of 1962, a prohibition was 
placed on the public baking and sale of 
matzoh and shipments of matzoh from 
Jewish communities in the free world 
have been diverted, delayed, or confis- 
cated, so that the Jewish faithful were 
denied the use of the unleavened bread 
which has been an indispensable part of 
the Passover ritual since the Exodus 
from Egypt. In the article referred to 
earlier, Moshe Decter points out the ex- 
tent of Soviet pressure against the re- 
ligious articles of Judaism: 

Judaism is permitted no publication fa- 
cilities and no publications. No Hebrew Bi- 
ble has been published for Jews since 1917. 
(Nor has a Russian translation of the Jewish 
version of the Old Testament been allowed.) 
The study of Hebrew has been outlawed even 
for religious purposes. Not a single Jewish 
religious book of any other kind has ap- 
peared in print since the early 192078. 


He showed that other religions in Rus- 
sia received rather liberal treatment in 
this area, and the ban on Jewish re- 
ligious publications is not part of any 
overall attack on religions in general. 
This in brief summary is the strategic 
mode of attack on Soviet Jewry. Given 
@ proper amount of time and freedom 
from interference, it should be able to 
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wipe out the practice of the Jewish re- 
ligion within the Soviet Empire. The 
Soviet policy against Jewish cultural life 
goes hand in hand with that against re- 
ligion. It is quite similar and involves 
a cultural strangulation, isolating the 
Jews from all the instrumentalities of 
cultural expression. 

Much has been written about a pos- 
sible relationship between anti-Semitic 
activities and the economic difficulties 
which have plagued the Soviet Union, 
especially those which have taken the 
form of private enterprise schemes and 
which are reportedly causing serious 
problems for Soviet economic planners. 
There can be little doubt that the Soviet 
Government will continue to use the 
Russian Jews as the prime scapegoats 
upon whom to heap the blame for the 
invasion of the capitalist spirit into the 
Soviet economy. It would seem, how- 
ever, that such a policy would be but 
an adjunct to other expressions of anti- 
Semitism, revealing little as to the why 
and wherefore of these expressions. 

It has been suggested that anti-Semi- 
tism is connected with Soviet foreign 
policy in the Middle East. One of the 
common charges leveled against Russian 
Jews attempts to associate them with 
purported Israeli activities in intelligence 
and espionage. It has been contended 
that the Soviet Union recognizes a 
threat to itself in any identification that 
Russian Jews might make with Israel. 
In addition to this, it may be thought 
that anti-Semitism at home serves as a 
useful corollary to a pro-Arab policy 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters not what the 
reasons are for the Soviet Government's 
anti-Semitic policy and practices. What 
is important is that they exist. Under 
one guise or another, man has perse- 
cuted his fellow man from the begin- 
ning of recorded history, but past ex- 
perience has taught us that we cannot 
remain apart or silent. Though it is an 
internal problem of another country, we 
must speak out and implore the Soviet 
Union to live up to its own constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom of religion. 
We must continue to cast a searching 
spotlight of all such oppressions wher- 
ever found if we are to see the day when 
they are no longer a matter of policy or 
a matter of mind. 


THE WASHINGTON CLIMATE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington climate as evidenced by the 
recent Bobby Baker case indeed provides 
us with some strange analogies. I have 
read several editorials in regard to the 
pressures put on Federal employees to 
purchase tickets to Democrat fundrais- 
ing affairs. Some of the editorials have 
not minced words in castigating Presi- 
dent Johnson for permitting this to hap- 
pen and yet on other days some of the 
same papers contain flowery editorials 
for this administration. Not nice or as 
we are taught to like it, but the people 
of the United States have long since 
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realized and appreciated the difference 
between the office of the President and 
the person himself—a political figure. 

The conclusion seems to be that politi- 
cal immorality is an accepted fact in that 
the means by whatever illegal deeds 
justify the end. Last month, an edi- 
torial in the Washington Star contained 
this: 

There is only one practical solution for 
muzzling the big bite. That is for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the national 
committees of the political parties to put a 
stop to the “biting” practice, once and for 
all, 


The Star editorial was in reference to 
the alleged widespread violations of the 
Hatch Act, limiting political activity 
among Federal employees, in connection 
with the Democratic $100 salute to Presi- 
dent Johnson affairs in May. 

Republicans in the House and Senate 
have initiated investigations into the all 
but proven violations, but President 
Johnson and the Democrats have been 
characteristically silent on the subject. 
This silence on the part of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States is not at all 
surprising. 

Lyndon B. Johnson has a record of be- 
ing notoriously against moves to take the 
Federal civil service out of politics and 
this was no more exemplified than in 
1964—the 25th anniversary of his votes 
against the Hatch Act. 

But, before reviewing the record of 
Lyndon Johnson, it would be well to re- 
view the situation as it exists today un- 
der his administration: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 26, 1964] 
WINKING AT THE LAW 
(By Walter Pincus) 

Since 1962, the Democrats have made a 
strong effort to get those Federal employees 
who were appointed to their positions—so- 
called schedule C jobs—to buy $100 tickets 
each year to one major party function. 

Currently, there are about 1,440 schedule 
C positions of which, according to a civil 
service spokesman, about 80 percent are 
filled. Some 400 of the persons holding down 
these jobs, however, are regular civil service 
and not political appointees. 

Winking at the Federal laws that prohibit 
solicitation of Federal employees in Federal 
buildings, the Democratic National Commit- 
tee has designated sales coordinators in each 
executive agency. Quotas have been estab- 
lished normally based on the number of 
schedule C positions in a given department 
combined with a 10-percent increase over the 
past year's ticket purchases. 


In 1962 it was possible to go through 
the polifical spending reports filed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and determine how many tickets 
were sold in each Federal department. 
For instance, according to the Star arti- 
cle, on January 12, 1962, 25 $100 con- 
tributions were reported from the Agri- 
culture Department, Secretary Freeman 
has long been known for his politics- 
above-everything approach to govern- 
ment, both as Governor of Minnesota 
and as Secretary of Agriculture. 

However, since 1962, the Democratic 
National Committee has shuffled its re- 
ports and it is no longer possible to de- 
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termine exactly where the contributions 
came from: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
May 26, 1964] 

This year, the dinner promoters have taken 
to marking the solicitation cards distributed 
to the executive departments with a number 
so that when the contributions come in di- 
rectly to the committee they can easily be 
traced to the department of origin and 
credited to that department's quota. 


The Democrats did not stop at the 
schedule C employees, however. Joseph 
Young, writing in the Washington Star 
of May 17, said this: 


Thousands of career employees in grade 9 
and above haye received invitations from the 
Democratic National Committee in the past 
few weeks. Many thousands of others had 
received invitations and followup letters 
during the past 3 months. 

And the Democratic National Committee 
apparently has devised a new wrinkle to pres- 
sure Government careerists into attending. 

During the past week employees of grade 
13 and above in the Agency for International 
Development, which is seeking legislation to 
“select out' employees without regard to 
civil service laws, received invitations. 

The invitations they more or less expected. 
But what chilled them was their civil service 
grade number written in ink in the corner 
of the invitation cards. 

AID employees feel this is a not-too-subtle 
way of telling them their agency expects 
them to attend if they hope to avoid the 
fate of being “selected out” of their jobs, 
should AID get this authority. 


The Democratic National Committee's 
money-raising scheme was not confined 
to AID employees: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 20, 
1964] 


(By Joseph Young) 


Representative NELSEN, Republican, of 
Minnesota, charges that Rural Electrification 
Administration employees are being coerced 
into buying the $100 tickets. 

In a letter to President Johnson, Mr. NEL- 
SEN, who formerly was REA Administrator, 
charged that REA officials are selling the 
tickets to the employees on the agency prem- 
ises in violation of civil service rules which 
prohibit solicitation of political funds or 
selling of political party tickets in Federal 
buildings. 

Mr. NELSEN said he has received complaints 
from REA employees in grades 13 and above 
that they are being called to the office of 
their boss and told to buy the $100 tickets. 
In some cases their checks are being accepted 
right in the building. 


The New York Herald Tribune on May 
26, 1964, reported: 

The tactics being used by fundraisers 
selling $100-a-plate tickets for the Demo- 
cratic Party's “Salute to President Johnson” 
today are bringing quiet complaints from 
high-level employees of several Federal 
agencies, 

Objections involve the fact that these peo- 
ple are being solicited for tickets at their 
desks and even in their bosses’ offices. 

Federal law prohibits solicitation of politi- 
cal funds on Government property—and 
thus in Government buildings where civil 
servants work. 

One official said: “The solicitation card 
someone placed on my desk had my home 
address written on it. Since they had my 
address, why didn’t they just send it to me 
at home? That’s what angers me.” 


A more specific example of the pres- 
sure used to get civil servants to pur- 
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chase the tickets is contained in a letter 
from a former employee of the Rural 
Electrification Administration to Con- 
gressman NELSEN. Although the letter 
refers to tactics used in selling tickets to 
the 1961 inaugural, the same methods 
were reportedly used for the May 26 
salute this year. Here are some ex- 
cerpts: 

A few weeks before the Kennedy-Johnson 
inaugural celebration, I received a letter in- 
vitation to donate $100 to the Democratic 
Party. I can only speculate that my name, 
home address and telephone number were 
given to the party headquarters by my em- 
ployer, the REA * * *, Then a few days 
later, I received a telephone call at my home 
from a lady who identified herself as a vol- 
unteer worker for the Democratic Party, but 
she did endeavor to convey that I was under 
a moral obligation * * *, 

All would have been readily dismissed had 
it not been for a subsequent request for an 
official appointment to a (higher official’s 
office) through the official communication 
channels of REA, 

Mr. made the appointment at 3 p.m. 
during a regular working day. He reviewed 
the salary situation * * * implying that my 
salary * * * and civil service grade classifica- 
tion were solely due to the efforts of the 
administrator, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the administration, and, further, that 
out of gratitude, I should financially support 
the party with a cash contribution of 
$100 * e e 

A ticket was then taken from a drawer in 
his desk and offered. I was then advised 
that, if necessary, I could buy it on the in- 
stallment plan—$50 down, and the rest 
later. 

I replied that I had worked for the REA 
for 24 years and never publicly affiliated my- 
self with either political party heretofore 
and was not about to break that precedent 
at the moment. I thought I had earned my 
salary and would continue to work faith- 
fully and conscientiously up to the limit of 
my ability. 

My feeling as I left the conference was 
that Mr. showed great disappoint- 
ment and that he might be inclined to use 
his influence to my disadvantage in my civil 
service career. A few days later, I was con- 
tacted for employment elsewhere and ten- 
dered my resignation with REA. 


U.S. News & World Report, in its June 
8 issue, reported that “similar tactics 
have been widely used in Washington in 
recent weeks.” The magazine reported 
that other agencies where pressure has 
been reported are the State Department, 
Veterans’ Administration, Small Business 
Administration, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, and the Post Office De- 
partment. Significantly, U.S. News & 
World Report also said: 

Employees report that the solicitations, 
previously confined to highest level officials, 
now reach all the way down to salary levels 
of $6,675 a year. 


By the end of May, Senator JoHN J. 
WILLIAMS, Republican, of Delaware, and 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN, Republi- 
can, of Minnesota, had both asked for in- 
vestigations into the alleged violations of 
the Hatch Act. Senator WILLIAMS intro- 
duced a resolution in the Senate request- 
ing the Attorney General to look into the 
charges and Representative NELSEN re- 
quested the Civil Service Commission to 
investigate the allegations. 

On June 17 the Civil Service Commis- 
sion announced that it would investigate 
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the charges of pressure being brought on 
Federal employees to purchase the $100 
tickets. On June 24 the Senate passed 
the resolution which asked the office of 
the Attorney General to review the 
charges. 

What will come of either or both of 
these reviews is hard to say. Democrats 
will probably make every effort to do to 
this investigation what they did to the 
Bobby Baker inquiry—stop it cold in its 
tracks. 

The possibility of a full disclosure is 
dimmed even more by the attitude of 
White House Press Secretary George 
Reedy, who said on May 26: 

I don’t believe anybody has ever solicited 
for a ticket to these dinners.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer, May 27, 1964. 


The refusal by the White House to help 
expedite a look at the allegations could 
be safely predicted by past votes of Lyn- 
don Johnson on the issue. 

THE SPOILSMAN 


In January 1883 the Pendelton Civil 
Service Act became law. Republican 
President Chester A. Arthur signed the 
law which established the merit system 
in the Federal Government. 

Fifty-six years later, during the first 
full term of Lyndon Baines Johnson’s 
career aS a U.S. Congressman from 
Texas, the Civil Service Act and Con- 
gressman Johnson began a series of open 
conflicts. 

On the one hand was a sound civil 
service system free of partisan politics 
and on the other hand was a Federal em- 
ployee system perched on the political 
fence, waiting to be knocked over by one 
or the other of the political parties. 

Lyndon Johnson, then, as today, chose 
the route of politics—politics above a 
sound public administration system— 
politics without regard to the taxpayer's 
money—politics as a demoralizing factor 
in sound execution of the public policy. 

The 1936 and 1938 elections had seen 
widespread evidence of coercion of relief 
workers and others by the forces of the 
New Deal. Administrative pressure had 
forced the defeat of a bill in 1938 to re- 
move Federal employees from politics. 
But in 1939 a bill was introduced to pro- 
hibit intimidation and coercion of voters, 
particularly those receiving Government 
relief payments; to make it illegal for 
Federal officials and employees to use 
their authority or position for the pur- 
pose of influencing elections; and to pro- 
hibit Federal employees, with ‘certain ex- 
ceptions, from taking an active part in 
politics. 

Two recorded votes were taken on the 
bill. On the first, a motion to recommit 
the bill to the Judiciary Committee and 
probably kill it, the House voted 146 to 
232 against the move. Congressman 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, of Texas, voted 
“yea.” 

A few minutes later on July 20, 1939, 
the House, by a vote of 241 to 134 passed 
the bill, which was to become better 
known as the Hatch Act, after Senator 
Hatch, of New Mexico, the chief author. 
All 157 Republican votes were cast for 
the bill. The Democrats split, 82 for and 
133 against. Congressman Lyndon 
Johnson, of Texas, voted “nay.” 
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On July 10, 1940, the Hatch Act was 
amended in the House to include pro- 
visions restricting political activities by 
State and local employees whose func- 
tions are financed in whole or in part by 
the Federal Government. The amend- 
ments also regulated campaign contri- 
butions and expenditures. The bill was 
passed 243 to 122. The Republicans 
voted 151 to 1 in favor, while the Demo- 
crats split 90 to 120. Again, Congress- 
man Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, voted 
“nay.” 

In 1942 the House voted on additional 
amendments to the Hatch Act but the 
Senate did not move the bill. The effect 
of the House action would have been to 
have removed the poll tax as a qualifi- 
cation for voting in Federal elections. 
The bill passed the House by a vote of 
254 to 84. Again, Congressman Johnson, 
of Texas, voted “nay.” 

The Senate version of the Agricultural 
Appropriations Act of 1945 contained an 
interesting omission from the House 
version. Specifically, the Senate struck 
from the act a provision which prohib- 
ited Agriculture Department employees 
from engaging in political and lobbying 
activities as well as an amendment pro- 
hibiting employees from demanding that 
farmers join AAA programs in order to 
receive draft deferments or for the 
granting of a priority certificate for any 
rationed article. 

The vote in the House was on the mo- 
tion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. A yea vote was against 
the antipolitical activities provision and 
a nay vote was for its inclusion in the 
law. The motion was rejected 123 to 
219 on June 20, 1944. As could be ex- 
pected, Congressman Johnson, of Texas, 
voted “yea.” All 173 Republicans voted 
against the motion while the Democrats 
split 122 to 48. 

Finally, the Johnson record of being 
against every recorded bill to keep the 
civil service out of politics, moved to the 
Senate. On June 21, 1950, the Senate 
passed a conference report on additional 
Hatch Act amendments by a vote of 42 
to 32. The amendments would have al- 
lowed Federal employees living in nearby 
areas to participate actively in local elec- 
tions as Democrats, Republicans, or In- 
pendents. In cases involving minor 
Hatch Act violations, a new provision was 
added which allowed the imposition of 
lesser penalties—not less than 30 days’ 
suspension as against mandatory dis- 
missal under the law as then written. 
It was contended by the opposition that 
the lesser penalty provision was too mild, 
and was a weakening of the Hatch Act. 
Need there be any question? Of course, 
the freshman Senator from Texas, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, voted for the bill. The 
Republicans split 2 to 32 and the Demo- 
crats voted 40 to 0. President Truman 
subsequently vetoed the bill and it was 
not passed over the veto. 

iS IT ANY WONDER? 


Is it any wonder then, that now Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, would condone 
the practice of the Democratic National 
Committee in 1964 of a wholesale in- 
vasion of the political protection sup- 
posedly provided civil servants by the 
Hatch Act? 
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However, this entire matter involves 
something much more serious than 
mere political-issue talk for 1964. It 
becomes more apparent as this admin- 
istration grows older that it is presiding 
over a serious weakening of the civil 
service system which was established 
some 81 years ago and which has given 
the United States one of the finest, most 
dedicated, public service systems in the 
world. 

Our system of government demands 
a public administration which can work 
with either party when that party as- 
sumes the reins of Government. The 
policy of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, either condoned or ignored by 
the White House, is aimed at the emas- 
culation of this system. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Yes. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska, 
my esteemed colleague from the Beef 
State. 

Mr. BEERMANN. If the gentleman 
will permit, I thank him for his compli- 
ment. I would also like to compliment 
the sage from the Ozarks. I appreciate 
his constituency sending him here in the 
election of 1960, and I hope for his suc- 
cessful reelection in 1964. I also want 
to compliment him on his excellent pres- 
entation today. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Nebraska for 
his fine compliment and to also com- 
mend him for his interest. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
LEADS TRIBUTE TO THE 20TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF HEROIC WARSAW 
UPRISING 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Pucrnskr] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
Saturday, August 1, marks the 20th an- 
niversary of the heroic Warsaw uprising 
which will be honored with appropriate 
observances throughout the free world. 

Americans can be proud that our own 
President Lyndon B. Johnson will lead 
the tribute on this 20th anniversary to 
those gallant Poles who inspired the en- 
tire world during World War II in the 
heroic Warsaw uprising which began on 
August 1, 1944. 

President Johnson will sign a procla- 
mation commemorating this 20th anni- 
versary in a White House ceremony 
tomorrow, Friday. 

It should be a source of great inspira- 
tion and comfort to all Americans that 
the President of the United States would 
take time from his extremely busy 
schedule to join in a tribute to the brave 
people who, although faced with over- 
whelming odds, staged this brilliant up- 
rising against Nazi tyranny. 

I should like to join in congratulating 
President Johnson for his very thought- 
ful gesture. 

We here in Washington can also be 
extremely proud that on this 20th anni- 
versary of the Warsaw uprising, we are 
fortunate to have with us Gen. Tadeusz 
Bor-Komorowski, wartime commander 
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of the Polish Home Army, who lead the 
gallant Poles in this spectacular War- 
saw uprising. 

General Bor-Komorowski flew here 
from London to participate in a special 
2-day commemorative observance here in 
the Nation's Capital which is being spon- 
sored by the Warsaw Uprising Com- 
memorative Committee. 

General Bor-Komorowski will meet 
with several hundred of his former 
soliders who participated in the Warsaw 
uprising and since World War II have 
found sanctuary here in the United 
States. 

This shall be a particularly inspiring 
weekend in Washington, D.C., since it 
was 20 years ago this weekend that the 
Polish Home Army in Warsaw rose up 
against the Germans. The uprising was 
timed to liberate the city as the Russian 
armies approached the suburbs, 

The beleaguered Poles fought against 
indescribable odds in trying to free them- 
selves from Nazi occupation. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most brutal 
and bizarre acts of treachery was com- 
mitted by Soviet forces when they de- 
liberately halted their advance and stood 
idly by, refusing to give the Poles any 
assistance in the bloody struggle against 
the Nazis. 

Not only did the Soviet troops them- 
selves refuse to help the beleaguered 
Poles, but they actually barred a shuttle 
supply effort which could have given 
the Poles much-needed help in terms of 
medical supplies and armies from the 
allies who wanted to use nearby Russian 
airfields. 

The Warsaw uprising lasted 63 days 
and it constitutes one of Poland’s most 
glorious pages of heroic history. 

By October 2, when the Polish Home 
Army, known as Armja Krajowa, was 
forced to surrender, a quarter of a mil- 
lion Polish men, women, and children 
had perished and the city of Warsaw had 
been totally destroyed by overwhelming 
Nazi forces. 

The world must never be permitted to 
forget this Soviet infamy. Much has 
been written, and properly so, about the 
brutality of the Nazis. The world can 
never forget the horrors of Nazi perse- 
cution but neither should it ever forget 
the scandulous treachery of the Soviets 
who sat idly by as more than one-quar- 
ter million Poles were slaughtered merci- 
lessly by the Nazis. 

It is indeed fitting that the Warsaw 
Uprising Commemorative Committee in 
the United States has arranged a tribute 
to these heroic Poles who fought in the 
Warsaw uprising. 

The committee represents a most dis- 
tiguished list of Americans who fully 
recognize not only the impressive con- 
tribution of the Poles in holding Nazi 
forces for 63 days in Warsaw to help 
release some of the pressure for the in- 
vasion of Germany by the Allies, but who 
also refuse to forget the treachery of 
the Soviets. 

The Warsaw Uprising Commemorative 
Committee lists as its honorary chair- 
man, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
as vice chairman, Senator EDMUND S. 
MUSKIE. 
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Other members of the committee in- 
clude the Honorable John A. Gronouski, 
Postmaster General; the Honorable Carl 
T. Rowan, Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency; U.S. Senate: the Honorable 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, Hon. Thomas 
J. Dodd, Hon. Paul H. Douglas, Hon. 
Ernest Gruening, Hon. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing, Hon: William Proxmire, Hon. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Hon. Ralph W. Yarbor- 
ough; U.S. House of Representatives: 
the Honorable John W. McCormack, Hon. 
John Brademas, Hon. Emanuel Celler, 
Hon. Edward J. Derwinski, Hon. John D. 
Dingell, Hon. Leonard Farbstein, Hon. 
Michael A. Feighan, Hon. Daniel J. 
Flood, Hon. Bernard F, Grabowski, Hon. 
Seymour Halpern, Hon. Edna F. Kelly, 
Hon. John Lesinski, Hon. John L. Lind- 
say, Hon. Ray J. Madden, Hon. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., Hon. John S. Monagan, Hon. 
Thomas E, Morgan, Hon. Lucien N. 
Nedzi, Hon. Alvin E. O’Konski, Hon. 
Roman C. Pucinski, Hon. Henry S. Reuss, 
Hon. John J. Rooney, Hon. Dan Rosten- 
kowski, Hon. Robert Taft, Jr., Hon. 
Clement J. Zablocki; His Excellency John 
Krol, archbishop of Philadelphia; the 
Honorable Michel Cieplinski, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Hon. John 
Richardson, Jr., president, Free Europe 
Committee, Inc.; Hon. Charles Rozmar- 
ek, president, Polish American Congress, 
Inc.; Hon. Francis J. Wazeter, president, 
General Pulaski Memorial Committee, 
Inc. 

The officers of the committee are: 
Stefan Korbonski, chairman, former 
head of the underground government of 
Poland; Zdzislaw Dziekonski, vice chair- 
man, former officer of the Polish under- 
ground home army; Wladyslaw Furka, 
vice chairman, president, Polish Home 
Army Veterans’ Circle in the United 
States; Joseph J. Podoski, secretary- 
treasurer, president, Post 37, Polish Vet- 
erans in Exile Association, Inc.; mem- 
bers: Stanislaw Banczyk, former leader 
of the Polish Underground Peasant 
Movement; Karol Burke, Washington 
representative of the Polish American 
Congress; Adam Galinski, former Polish 
underground government delegate for 
the Wilno District; Leon Hoszowski, 
president, A. K. Veterans Circle, Michi- 
gan; Prof. Dr. Jan Karski, former courier 
between the Polish underground author- 
ities and the government-in-exile; Zenon 
Muszynski, president, A. K. Veterans Cir- 
cle, New England; Andrzej Pomian, for- 
mer chief press officer of the Polish Home 
Army Headquarters; Michal Sten, presi- 
dent, A. K. Veterans Circle, Illinois; Prof. 
Wienczyslaw J. Wagner, A. K. veterans’ 
representative, Indiana; Stanislaw Zwo- 
linski, president, A. K. Veterans Circle, 
New York. 

It is, I think, important to review in 
greater perspective the heroic Warsaw 
uprising of 1944, particularly so that we 
can appreciate from the experience of 
these Polish insurgents the scope of not 
only Nazi brutality but Soviet treachery. 

The story of the Warsaw uprising goes 
back to July 1944. The invasion of the 
European Continent by the Allied Powers 
was progressing rapidly. In the East, the 
Soviet Army already occupied large Pol- 
ish territories won from the retreating 
Germans. 
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Moscow Radio, through its Kosciuszko 
Station, broadcast daily appeals to the 
underground Polish Home Army in War- 
saw: 

Warsaw * * * the hour of action has 
struck, Your houses, parks, bridges, railroad 
stations, factories, buildings, stores have to 
be transformed into centers of resist- 
ance * * *, People of Warsaw, to arms. 


On August 1, spurred by this urging of 
the Soviets, whose units had advanced to 
within 10 miles of Warsaw, and by their 
own overwhelming desire to participate 
in the liberation of their capital city, 40,- 
000 soldiers of the Polish Home Army 
attacked the German troops in Warsaw. 
The element of surprise in the attack and 
the fierce determination of the insurg- 
ents brought immediate Polish victories. 
The larger part of the city fell into their 
hands and the German posts were iso- 
lated. The Home Army command was 
confident that the German forces could 
be held off for the week or 10 days it 
would take the Soviets to reach the city. 

However, the Russian advance stopped. 
The sound of artillery fire on the other 
side of the Vistula River ceased, and So- 
viet fighter planes disappeared from the 
skies over Warsaw on the very day the 
uprising began. The Germans were able 
to reorganize their forces and struck 
back at the underground army with 
armored divisions, bombers, and heavy 
weapons. 

The insurgents were handicapped by a 
severe lack of food, ammunition, and 
medical supplies. Allied attempts to 
drop arms to the Poles and to bomb Ger- 
man strongholds were hampered by 
Stalin’s refusal to allow the Allied planes 
to refuel on Soviet territory. President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
gee to Stalin directly, but he did not 
reply. 

Despite these enormous obstacles the 
Polish forces continued their defense of 
Warsaw. All elements of the civilian 
population joined in the fight. Boy 
Scouts organized a postal service. Girls 
and women cooked, nursed, and served as 
couriers, delivering messages by crawl- 
ing through the foul city sewers. Even 
inmates of the deaf and dumb institute 
withstood repeated attacks on their 
building. 

Beset by famine and disease, the Poles 
held out against the superior German 
might for 63 days. On October 2, finally 
accepting the fact that their Soviet allies 
would not come to their aid, Warsaw 
capitulated in what proved to be the last 
German victory of the war. A quarter 
of a million Poles had perished and the 
city of Warsaw was totally destroyed. 
Ordered to evacuate the city, survivors in 
the home army marched out singing Po- 
land’s national anthem, “Poland Is Not 
Yet Lost.” 

The story of the Warsaw uprising is 
many individual stories of extraordinary 
courage born of patriotism. Men and 
women, and small children too young to 
recognize the irresistible yearning for 
freedom, made unstinting sacrifices 
against insurmountable odds and with 
negligible outside assistance. The upris- 
ing stands as a shining, if tragic, hour in 
the history of the Polish nation. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FINNEGAN, for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hatt, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Puctnsk1, for 30 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ROUDEBUSH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr, GLENN. 

Mr. JENSEN. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WAGGONNER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FALLON. 

Mr, FRASER. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. DINGELL. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2470. An act to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to extend aid on account of 
defects in properties purchased with financ- 
ing assistance under chapter 37, title 38, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 2905. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner General for United 
States participation in the Canadian Univer- 
sal and International Exhibition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4732. An act to change the name of 
the U.S. Olympic Association to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee; 

H.R. 7419. An act to authorize the conclu- 
sion of agreements with Mexico for joint 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
emergency flood control works on the lower 
Colorado River, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 18 of the 1944 Water Treaty 
With Mexico, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8954. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize the 

rtation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices within the continental United States, 
within Alaska, or between the continental 
United States and Alaska, and for other 
purposes; 
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H.R. 9689. An act declaring a portion of 
Bayou Black and Bayou Terrebonne, La., non- 
navigable waterways of the United States; 

H.R. 11622. An act to permit the vessel 
U.S. S. Alabama to pass through the Panama 
Canal without payment of tolls; 

H.R. 11754. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to proclaim 1964 
and 1965 as a period to “See the United 
States,” and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for this approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 82. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain vessel construc- 
tion expenses; 

H.R. 2262. An act for the relief of Catalina 
Properties, Inc.; 

H.R. 6413, An act to amend the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1921, as amended, estab- 
lishing standard weights and measures for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 10532. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain Independent Agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CLAIR 
ENGLE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the sad duty to advise the Members 
of the House of the passing at approxi- 
mately 3 o’clock this morning of a 
former Member of this House, who was 
presently serving as the distinguished 
Senator from California, the Honorable 
CLAIR ENGLE. 

All of us who had the pleasure of 
knowing him during his lifetime have al- 
ways had a great respect for his ability, 
his statesmanship and, above all, for his 
fairness to his fellow men. All of us will 
miss this gentleman very much and we 
extend to his wife and the members of 
his family our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am advised that the 
funeral plane will leave Washington next 
Sunday morning for Red Bluff, Calif., 
where the services will take place and 
that the plane will return to Washington 
late Monday evening. 

Mr. Speaker, at a later and more ap- 
propriate date I shall ask unanimous 
consent for the purpose of giving other 
Members of the California delegation an 
opportunity to express themselves on the 
life, character, and services of the late 
Senator. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I offer a res- 
olution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res, 811 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able CLAIR ENGLE, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of California. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That the committee of five Mem- 
bers be appointed on the part of the House to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the Senate to attend the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. 
JOHNSON of California, and Mr. MARTIN 
of California. 

The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 42 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to its previous or- 
der, the House adjourned until Monday, 
August 3, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2355. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions which this Service 
has approved according the beneficiaries of 
such petitions first preference classification, 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2356. A letter from the special assistant to 
the Administrator for Congressional Rela- 
tions, Area Redevelopment Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, transmitting 
a report by the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration relating to comments on a report 
by the General Accounting Office entitled 
“Overstatement of Number of Jobs Created 
Under the Accelerated Public Works Pro- 
gram”; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. A report on disposal of waste 
water at Federal installations (Rept. No. 
1636). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R.11211. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide authority for the pay- 
ment of per diem for certain travel of em- 
ployees of the ent of the Navy; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1637). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7107. A bill to provide 
for the establishment of Fire Island National 
Seashore in the State of New York, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1638). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 11904. A bill to amend and 
extend the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958; with amendment (Rept. No. 1639). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PATMAN (by request) : 

H. R. 12142. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of Federal mutual savings banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, BUCKLEY (by request): 

H.R. 12148. A bill to provide that the Fed- 
eral Government shall share in the revenue 
from the lease, use, or disposition of air- 
space on the Federal-aid highway systems; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 12144. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that any un- 
married person who maintains his or her own 
home shall be entitled to be taxed at the 
rate provided for the head of a household; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12145. A bill to provide for continu- 
ous improvement of the administrative pro- 
cedure of Federal agencies by creating an 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 12146. A bill to improve the old-age 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
by increasing the amount of earnings that 
a beneficiary may receive and still receive 
partial benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 12147. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that monthly 
social security benefit payments shall not be 
considered as income in determining eligi- 
bility for pensions under that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 12148, A bill to extend and amend 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 12149. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral court shall have jurisdiction of any ac- 
tion to reapportion one house of a State leg- 
islature if the other house of such legislature 
is apportioned according to population; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12150. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Council on the Arts, 
a National Arts Foundation, and a National 
Institute of the Arts and Humanities to as- 
sist in the growth and development of the 
arts and humanities in the United States; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 12151. A bill to amend the Small Bus- 
iness Act and the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 12152. A bill to establish a National 
Human Resources Development Commission; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 12153. A bill to provide that no Fed- 

eral court shall have jurisdiction of any ac- 
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tion to reapportion one house of a State 

legislature if the other house of such legis- 

lature is apportioned according to popula- 

tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 12154. A bill to limit jurisdiction of 
Federal courts in reapportionment cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 12155. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAEBLER: 

H.R. 12156. A bill to charter a body cor- 
porate to be known as the Citizenship Cam- 
paign Fund; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 12157. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 12158. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral court shall have jurisdiction of any ac- 
tion to reapportion one house of a State leg- 
islature if the other house of such legisla- 
ture is apportioned according to population; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 12159. A bill to indemnify dairy farm- 
ers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12160. A bill to provide additional 
drought disaster relief by reimbursement of 
one-half the cost of shipment of hay; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12161. A bill to eliminate the test of 
financial need as a prerequisite for the sale 
of feed for livestock in emergency areas; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R, 12162. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make economic disaster loans; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 12163. A bill to prohibit misuse or ex- 
portation of the flag of the United States in 
certain instances; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 12164. A bill to amend subsection 
120(f) of title 23, United States Code; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 12165. A bill to provide that the lack 
of any economically or commercially feasible 
method of extracting, mining, or producing 
of any otherwise valuable deposit, claimed 
and located as provided in these statutes, 
shall not be a ground for the denial of a 
patent, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 12166. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to exclude certain 
social security benefits in computing annual 
income for the purpose of determining eligi- 
bility for pensions under that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12167. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of Federal mutual savings banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 12168. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral court shall have jurisdiction of any 
action to reapportion one house of a State 
legislature if the other house of such legis- 
lature is apportioned according to popula- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 12169. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to regulate the manufac- 
ture, compounding, processing, distribution, 
delivery, and possession of habit-forming 
barbiturate drugs, amphetamine, and other 
habit-forming central nervous system stimu- 
lant drugs, and other drugs that have a po- 
tential for abuse resulting in psychotic ef- 
fects or antisocial behavior; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 12170. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the cost of 
industrial or commercial plants and facilities 
constructed or established in the Appa- 
lachian region to be amortized at an acceler- 
ated rate for income tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, KEOGH: 

H.R. 12171. A bill to amend section 501(c) 
(14) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to exempt from taxation certain nonprofit 
corporations and associations operated to 
provide reserve funds for domestic building 
and loan associations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R, 12172. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide that the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons shall have the title of Assistant Sur- 
geon General, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 12173. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a 5-percent increase 
in rates of disability compensation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 12174. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to exclude certain 
social security benefits in computing annual 
income for the purpose of determining eli- 
gibility for pensions under that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 12175. A bill to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 12176. A bil to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for Federal financial 
participation in payments withheld at the 
request of recipients of assistance under the 
Federal-State public assistance programs for 
the purchase of food coupons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 12177. A bill to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, MEADER: 

H. J. Res. 1134. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that no State or 
Federal court, shall have jurisdiction of reap- 
portionment actions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. J. Res. 1135. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H. J. Res. 1136. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. J. Res. 1137, Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.J. Res. 1138. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a joint committee 
of the two Houses of Congress to study mat- 
ters relating to the implementation of the 
award of the Board established under Public 
Law 88-108 to arbitrate a labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by railroad and their 
employees; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr, CELLER: 

H. Res. 809. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct, 
within or without the United States, studies 
and investigations in certain matters under 
its jurisdiction; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. Res. 810. Resolution to extend the time 
allowed the House Select Committee on Goy- 
ernment Research for making its reports to 
the House under House Resolution 504; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R.12178. A bill for the relief of Cora 

Durbin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 12179. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Smereczynska Yarasezsky; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R, 12180. A bill for the relief of Fabian 

Skyers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 12181. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Kenneth R. Speer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 12182. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Borges Mendes Godinho; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 12183. A bill for the relief of Russell 

W. Faber; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 12184. A bill for the relief of Aristide 
Isolino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12185. A bill for the relief of Chief 
Petty Officer James J. Griffin, U.S. Navy; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12186. A bill for the relief of Nich- 
olas Viaggino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 12187. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Elvira Nacchia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R. 12188. A bill for the relief of Fausto 
Zarrelli and Immacolata Zarrelli; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

HR. 12189. A bill for the relief of Vasiliki 

Kirousi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


993. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ray- 
mond F. Millet, assistant clerk, Council of 
the City of New Orleans, New Orleans, La., 
relative to the persistent enmity to religion 
of the Government of the Soviet Union; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

994. Also petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to a letter that Thomas 
Jefferson wrote to Dr. Samuel Kercheval on 
June 12, 1816, in which he recommended that 
populational proportionality prevail in both 
houses of a State legislature, and requesting 
that it be called to the attention of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Herbert S. Fairbank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, an event 
took place recently which I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
because it is gratifying when recognition 
comes to the deserving. 

Too often those who make substantial 
contributions to our country’s welfare re- 
main unsung and rarely are accorded the 
acknowledgement they merit. Their work 
may be known to persons in the same 
field of activity but the public which 
benefits from their efforts usually is un- 
aware of the debt it owes them. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce's 
Bureau of Public Roads, which adminis- 
ters the nationwide Federal-aid highway 
program, paid a deserving tribute to a 
Government worker who died on Decem- 
ber 14, 1962, at the age of 74 after 45 
years of dedicated public service. 

The Bureau named its research facility 
in Langley, Va., the Herbert S. Fairbank 
Research Station in honor of the man 
who had been in charge of the Bureau's 
research organization for many years. 
He was a resident of Baltimore where he 
lived with his sister at 2041 East 32d 
Street. 

Mr. Fairbank came to the Bureau of 
Public Roads after graduating from 
Cornell University in 1910 and became 
a recognized authority on highway re- 
search, planning and construction. He 
provided the leadership for three monu- 
mental highway studies and was the au- 
thor of the consequent reports to Con- 
gress which laid the groundwork for the 
41,000-mile National System of Inter- 


state and Defense Highways now under 
construction. They were toll roads and 
free roads in 1939, interregional high- 
ways in 1944, and highway needs of the 
national defense in 1949. 

He also served as chairman of the 
highway transport committee of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials from 1943 to 1948; chairman of 
the National Academy of Sciences' High- 
way Research Board's Department of 
Economics, Finance and Administration 
for many years; and was a member of the 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances. He was a U.S. 
delegate to the International Road Con- 
gress in Munich in 1934 and was vice 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations Convention on Road and 
Motor Transport in Geneya in 1949. 

Many professional honors had been 
bestowed on him during his career. In 
1947 he received the George S. Bartlett 
Award, highest honor in the highway 
field, given jointly by the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, the 
American Road Builders Association, and 
the Highway Research Board. He was 
awarded the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Exceptional Service Award in 
1950, and in 1953 was presented with 
the Highway Research Board's Roy W. 
Crum Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in highway research. He was the 
first recipient in 1957 of the Thomas H. 
McDonald Award given by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials 
for outstanding contributions to high- 
way progress. 

The part Mr. Fairbank played in help- 
ing to furnish this country with its superb 
highways unequaled anywhere in the 
world cannot be overemphasized. His 
was a major role in preparing the way for 
launching the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. Those already driving on it and 
the many more who will use it after it is 
completed in 1972, are indebted to his 
vision and knowledge. 


The Bureau of Public Roads is to be 
congratulated for naming its research fa- 
cility for Mr. Fairbank. It is a fitting 
tribute to a public servant who had de- 
voted his life to research. 

A plaque erected in his memory aptly 
describes the man. It reads in part: 

A gifted writer; a man of brilliance, depth, 
and vision; of warmth, wit, and wisdom; of 
dedication and integrity; an exacting but in- 
spired leader. 

To him we owe in great part the concep- 
tion and building of the Interstate Highway 
ao and all of modern highway plan- 

ng. 


Mr. Fairbank had been a resident of 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Baltimore, which I have the privilege of 
representing in the Congress. In view of 
this, and as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Roads, House Committee on Public 
Works, I take pleasure in paying tribute 
to him today and bringing his significant 
contributions to the Nation’s highway 
program to the attention of the House. 


Richard A. Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the reasons for the success and the stat- 
ure of the United States in the area of 
foreign relations is the large number of 
dedicated public servants working for 
their country in the foreign field. Those 
professional, career governmental em- 
ployees, men and women, spend many 
years abroad, in strange lands, among 
foreign peoples, and often under trying 
circumstances. Their loyalty and patri- 
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otism are unswerving. Their efficiency, 
their accomplishments, and their success 
is testified to by the fact that we are the 
leader of the free world. For without 
the day in and day out work of these 
“soldiers” in the field we could not lead. 

It is proper and right that we, who live 
comfortably among our own people in 
the Nation’s Capital, pause from time to 
time to recognize and honor these stal- 
warts. One whom I have had the privi- 
lege and the pleasure to come to know 
and to work with is Richard A. Johnson, 
general counsel in the American Embassy 
in Monterey, Mexico. He has been ex- 
tremely cooperative and helpful in my 
dealings with him and has exhibited 
a compassion and understanding for the 
problems of individuals unusual and 
commendable in any person. His dili- 
gence and willingness to work is re- 
markable. His ability to get things done 
is outstanding. His ability to get along 
well with the people of Mexico, under- 
scored by his fluency in the Spanish 
language and his intimate familiarity 
with the history and culture of Mexico, 
reflects admirably on the United States 
and brings great credit, respect, and 
honor to all of us. One of the indica- 
tions of the good work that Richard A. 
Johnson has performed is the fact that 
he has worked through and liquidated a 
tremendous backlog of pending cases, 
since assuming his present position, in 
record time. 

We who enjoy the fruits of our good 
relations with Mexico and many other 
nations throughout the world, we who 
benefit from the hard work of the men 
and women in the foreign field and whose 
jobs are made easier by that hard work, 
are all indebted to Richard A. Johnson 
and countless others like him. 


Apportionment of States’ Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


i OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today appeared before the Committee on 
the Judiciary and made the following 
statement in support of my House Joint 
Resolution 1068, to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to guarantee 
the right of any State to apportion one 
house of its legislature on factors other 
than population: 

STATEMENT OF HON. MILTON W. GLENN, OF 
NEW JERSEY 

I have introduced House Joint Resolution 
1068 for the purpose of amending the Con- 
stitution of the United States so that any 
State having a bicameral legislature may 
apportion one house on a basis other than 
population. 

The State of New Jersey was one of the 
Original Thirteen States that ratified the 
U.S. Constitution and all amendments 
thereto. The legislative system in New Jer- 
sey consists of a senate and a house of as- 
sembly. The members of the house of assem- 
bly are chosen on the basis of population 
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representation while the senate is chosen on 
a county basis of one senator for each 
county. Therefore, the principle that pre- 
vails in New Jersey—population representa- 
tion in one house and regional representa- 
tion in the other—is exactly the same as that 
which prevails in Congress. It is clearly 
mandated by the Constitution—the same 
Constitution that the Supreme Court would 
now have us belleve does not permit New 
Jersey or any other State to set up its legis- 
lature the same way as it is in Congress. 
When the State of New Jersey ratified the 
Constitution of the United States, it is in- 
conceivable that the members thereof would 
have voted to ratify a system of representa- 
tion at the Federal level which was uncon- 
stitutional at the State level, and yet the 
Supreme Court would now have us believe 
that this is so. 

In Mr. Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion 
in the Supreme Court case of Reynolds v. 
Sims he pointed out that to accept the ma- 
jority’s belief in its decision, one is con- 
founded by its disregard of recorded history, 
and he then went on to say “The problems 
which concern the Court now were problems 
when the amendment was adopted. By the 
deliberate choice of those responsible for the 
amendment, it left those problems un- 
touched.” History bears out this statement 
and unquestionably this is but another ex- 
ample of where the Supreme Court, instead 
of confining itself to interpretation, seeks to 
legislate. : 

I believe that the statement at the con- 
clusion of the opinion by Mr. Justice Harlan 
concisely states an historically correct and 
self-evident enunciation, as follows: 

“The Constitution is an instrument of goy- 
ernment, fundamental to which is the prem- 
ise that in a diffusion of governmental au- 
thority lies the greatest promise that this 
Nation will realize liberty for all its citizens. 
This Court, limited in function in accord- 
ance with that premise, does not serve its 
high purpose when it exceeds its authority, 
even to satisfy justified impatience with the 
slow workings of the political process. For 
when, in the name of constitutional inter- 
pretation, the Court adds something to the 
Constitution that was deliberately excluded 
from it, the Court in reality substitutes its 
view of what should be so for the amending 
process.” 

In New Jersey, the State’s county system 
of electing its one house other than on a 
basis of population goes back to 1776, pre- 
dating the Federal Constitution, and as re- 
cently as 1947 a new State constitution was 
voted upon by public referendum and the 
people overwhelmingly approved the continu- 
ance of a senate on a “one senator per 
county” basis. 

The prevailing principle in New Jersey of 
population representation in one house and 
regional representation in the other has 
worked very well in the past 188 years, Down 
through the years, the heavily populated 
areas, particularly in north Jersey, have con- 
trolled the house of the assembly by popula- 
tion numbers, but not so in the senate where 
general representation represented many fac- 
tors prevailing in each county. 

Under our present-day economic system, 
south Jersey has many problems which are 
very different from those in north Jersey. 
Under the Supreme Court’s decision these 
problems would be intensified and multi- 
plied, as both houses unquestionably would 
be controlled by the heavily populated cen- 
ters of north Jersey, and any protection of 
minorities, with which the Supreme Court is 
so often concerned, would be completely ab- 
sent. Our system of checks and balances, 
which we are so proud of at the Federal level, 
has given splendid service at the State level 
in New Jersey, and it is unbelievable, after 
the experience of almost two centuries, that 
the Supreme Court changes the system by a 
stroke of the pen. Certainly, the people of 
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the State have a right to determine how they 
should be governed in that or any State, and 
in New Jersey we reaffirmed our system by 
popular vote in 1947. 

Unquestionably, all of the States will be 
affected by this decision and the only method 
of retaining the status quo is by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, “Time runneth 
short.” My resolution, or a similar one, 
must be adopted during this Congress in 
order to forestall a chaotic condition in the 
governments of the 50 States when one con- 
siders the necessary changes which will, of 
necessity, have to be made if the legislatures 
of all States have to reapportion as directed 
in the Supreme Court's decision. This is 
indeed an outstanding opportunity for the 
Congress by its action to direct the Supreme 
Court to “let well enough alone.” In so do- 
ing, we of the Congress will have again re- 
asserted our faith in our system of govern- 
ment by giving direct approval to the legisla- 
tures of the 50 States to organize their bodies 
like that of the Federal Government, if they 
so desire, and this without any restraining 
interpretation as farfetched as that of the 
Supreme Court. 


Recognition of Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in recognition of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, the sixth anniversary 
of which was held July 12 to 19. At no 
time can we forget the plight of the 
oppressed peoples of central and eastern 
Europe. 

We must, of course, encourage and 
seek out every possible means of easing 
the tensions and solving the problems of 
the cold war. But in so doing, we must 
not forget that today more than 100 
million people live in captive nations. 
The people of these nations have demon- 
strated time and again—many times 
with their lives—their desire for free- 
dom. The revolts in East Berlin in 1953 
and in Poland and Hungary in 1956 were 
dramatic and heartrending manifesta- 
tions of the intense desires of these op- 
pressed peoples to escape from totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

Today there is much talk that the 
regimes in east-central Europe are un- 
dergoing a process of liberalization. This 
is a development greatly to be desired. 
But whether liberalization is in fact tak- 
ing place is questionable. While the 
harsh tactics of terrorism are perhaps 
less prevalent, the central pattern of re- 
pression in east-central Europe remains 
unchanged. The changes occurring in 
Eastern Europe, in which these countries 
at least give the appearance of moving 
away from Moscow control, have nowhere 
made a dent in the Communist Party’s 
monopoly of power. The denial of basic 
human rights in the captive area remains 
complete. 

Indeed, there continue to be instances 
of intensified repression in east-central 
Europe, as in Bulgaria where the Com- 
munist rulers recently cracked down on 
the country’s intellectuals. This pattern 
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of renewed repression also has been 
enacted recently in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Despite the emergence of some hopeful 
signs, communism continues to pose the 
major threat to the peace of the world. 
There is a risk that the mere passage of 
time will cause free peoples to forget the 
continuing plight of the unfree. The 
spirit of the people of east-central Eu- 
rope is the most important weapon in 
this long struggle. We must encourage 
this free spirit. The United States must 
speak out. Our commitment to freedom 
compels us to dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom wherever freedom is 
denied. 


Congress and the People Must Pro- 
tect and Defend the Constitutional 
Powers of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced companion bills to the 
McCulloch bills, House Joint Resolution 
1055 and H.R. 12016, as follows: 

H. J. Res. 1055 


Joint resolution to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to guarantee the right 
of any State to apportion one house of its 
legislature on factors other than popula- 
tion 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE XXV 


“SECTION 1. Nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States shall prohibit a State, 
having a bicameral legislature, from appor- 
tioning the membership of one house of its 
legislature on factors other than population, 
if the citizens of the State shall have the 
opportunity to vote upon the apportion- 
ment. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 


ELR. 12016 


A bill to provide that no Federal court shall 
have jurisdiction of any action to reap- 
portion one house of a State legislature if 
the other house of such legislature is ap- 
portioned according to population 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
seven years following the enactment of this 
Act, no court of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction of any action or proceeding 
(whether instituted prior to or on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act)— 

(1) to enjoin, suspend, or modify the 
operation of any State law respecting the 
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boundaries of or the number of persons to 
be elected from any district to be repre- 
sented in one house of the legislature of such 
State, if such legislature is bicameral and 
if— 

(A) the other house in required, under 
the law of such State, to be apportioned 
substantially according to population, or 

(B) an action or proceeding to reappor- 
tion the other house is pending in any 
court; 

(2) to reapportion both houses of any 
State legislature; or 

(3) for damages arising out of the oper- 
ation of any State law apportioning one or 
both houses of a bicameral State legislature 
where one such house is apportioned sub- 
stantially according to population. 


Independence Day of the Republic of 
Dahomey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 1 the Republic of Dahomey will 
celebrate the fourth anniversary of her 
independence, and on this occasion, I 
want to take opportunity to send warm 
felicitations to His Excellency Sourou- 
Migan Apithy, the President of Daho- 
mey; and to His Excellency Louis Igna- 
cio-Pinto, the Dahomean Ambassador to 
the United States. 

A small, narrow, tropical land facing 
the Gulf of Guinea, Dahomey has made 
serious efforts to develop its resources 
and to assume its rightful role in the 
world community. Groomed to assume 
this position and attitude by the French 
who had administered the country since 
the closing years of the 19th century, 
Dahomey had been gradually given more 
freedom until it finally attained full in- 
dependence on August 1, 1960. 

However, it has never forgotten its ties 
with either France or the French-speak- 
ing nations of Africa, but has instead 
used these bonds to advance its own pros- 
perity. A member of the West African 
Monetary Union, Dahomey shares with 
other former French colonies a common 
franc currency which facilitates econom- 
ic relations between them and trade with 
the outside world. With three other 
French-speaking neighbors, Dahomey 
has closer relations which are realized in 
an entente whose objective is, among 
other things, to coordinate development 
plans, establish similar government 
structures, and form a customs union. 
This agreement is certainly a good exam- 
ple for other small and large states to 
follow. At the same time, France has 
not forgotten the economic well-being of 
its former colony and today provides an- 
nually some several million dollars worth 
of aid. This European country remains 
the principal recipient of Dahomey’s ex- 
ports and its chief supplier of imports. 

Dahomey also receives aid from our 
own Government, besides the United Na- 
tions, West Germany, Nationalist China, 
and Israel. This country has become a 
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member of various international eco- 
nomic organizations and encourages for- 
eign investments under a liberal invest- 
ment code. 

However, Dahomey knows that it must 
rely on its own resources to raise the 
standard of living of its people and to 
build a vigorous and thriving modern 
economy, and it also knows that funds 
should be carefully allocated so that none 
are wasted. In 1962, a long-range, 20- 
year development plan was put into op- 
eration which has been broken down into 
smaller segments with the first being 4 
years in length. It is hoped that this 
program will increase production in agri- 
culture, the branch of the economy in 
which most Dahomeans make their liv- 
ing, and develop small industries. A Da- 
homean Development Bank, the majority 
of whose stock the Government owns, 
provides agricultural credit to coopera- 
tives and loans to industry, housing, and 
other projects of national importance. 

Thus, Dahomeans are working for 
their development by using their own re- 
sources and supplementing them with 
outside funds. They are also cementing 
relations with the rest of Africa in West 
African organizations and the Organi- 
zation of African Unity, and with 
Europe, Asia, and our own country both 
through and outside the United Nations. 

We wish them the best for their future 
on this, their fourth anniversary of in- 
dependence. 


House Should Approve Wilderness Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my unequivocal support for the 
wilderness bill. When Senator Hum- 
PHREY introduced this legislation 7 years 
ago, he said that it “gives expression to 
a policy which has long been a reality in 
the minds and hearts of the American 
people but has never yet been embodied 
in legislation.” I think it is time to make 
the policy of the wilderness bill a legis- 
lative reality. 

WILDERNESS THREATENED 


Americans haye always found the 
beauty of untouched wilderness a source 
of inspiration and enjoyment. But un- 
less we act now, the coming decades will 
see wilderness increasingly encroached 
upon by a growing population and in- 
creased mechanization. Unless we act 
now, future generations may never enjoy 
the natural areas we cherish. We 
neglect our responsibility to the future if 
we fail to preserve untouched areas. 

THE WILDERNESS BILL 


The wilderness bill would preserve 
natural areas for our continuing use. 
It would establish a wilderness preserva- 
tion system consisting of present “wilder- 
ness,” “wild,” and “canoe” areas. It 
would set up an orderly procedure for 
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additions, deletions or changes in the 
preservation system, with provisions for 
due notice, public hearings, and review 
by Congress. 

I see no valid objections to its passage. 
It will not generally interfere with the 
established uses of areas it includes, it 
will not endanger existing private rights, 
and it will not call for the expenditure 
of additional funds. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUNDA 
PRECEDENT 

I think the passage last week of the 
land and water conservation fund bill 
serves as fine precedent for the wilder- 
ness bill. Both measures are concrete in- 
dications of American concern for our 
outdoor heritage. Among other things, 
the Conservation Fund Act will help 
States plan, acquire, and develop land 
and water areas needed for recreation. 
My own State will receive over $2 million 
under this law. I think the wilderness 
bill, along with this act, would provide a 
firm foundation for the development and 
protection of a range of outdoor areas 
to suit every recreational taste. 

BOUNDARY WATERS CANOE AREA 


Minnesotans are happy that our 
boundary waters canoe area is part of the 
preservation system established by the 
wilderness bill. There is much interest 
in the development of this area, and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman has ap- 
pointed a six-man commission to make 
recommendations regarding its future. 

Mr. Speaker, let me close by suggesting 
that the Congress which President John- 
son has termed an “Education Congress” 
could, with the passage of this bill, merit 
the title of “Conservation Congress” as 
well. It will have demonstrated its un- 
derstanding and concern for the educa- 
tional and recreational needs of the com- 
plex society we have become. 


Old-Age Assistance Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just one of many Members on the floor 
today who personally went before the 
Ways and Means Committee during pub- 
lic hearings. I implored the committee 
in the interest of democratic government, 
to give the Members of the House an op- 
portunity to vote on hospital insurance 
for the aged under social security. With 
such widespread public interest and con- 
cern with the question, failure to permit 
the House to express its will can only be 
construed as a breakdown of the demo- 
cratic process. I, along with hundreds of 
other Members of the House, expect to 
have the right to have their votes count- 
ed in any legislative decision on a matter 
of such great national significance. No 
hospital insurance proposal is before us 
today although the Nation appeals for it. 

For a number of years we have been 
trying to get this measure to the fioor of 
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the House for a vote. At each turn of the 
road we have been told that existing 
measures, the old-age assistance pro- 
gram, the Kerr-Mills program—MAA— 
are doing to job, that there is no need, 
and that private plans are taking care of 
the aged in this country. 

For years I have countered by pointing 
to the vast need of our aged and retired, 
and to the humanitarian considerations 
so abundantly plain in the hospital prob- 
lems of the aged. 

I have demonstrated over the years 
that Kerr-Mills is more expensive and 
that it has higher administrative and in- 
vestigative costs because of the degrading 
means test. I have shown that social se- 
curity is the only workable device that 
can meet the needs of providing hospi- 
talization insurance for our aged, It is 
also the cheapest and most fiscally re- 
sponsible way of accomplishing this end. 
I have never seen these arguments re- 
butted. 

I support not only the hospital insur- 
ance for the aged proposal as embodied 
in the King-Anderson bill but the Kerr- 
Mills Act as well. Kerr-Mills is needed 
as a vital backstop of last-ditch help for 
those older people for whom the benefits 
of the King-Anderson bill would prove 
insufficient. But, and I want to em- 
phasize this, Kerr-Mills, by itself, is un- 
workable and inappropriate as the gov- 
ernmental answer to the health care fi- 
nancing problems of our older people. 
Public assistance—relief—as Kerr-Mills 
is—is by definition, incompatible with in- 
dependence and dignity. Application for 
public assistance is acknowledgment of 
failure. Surely a great nation such as 
ours can offer more to our senior citizens 
than self-degradation as a means of se- 
curing aid with the expenses of health 
care. 

At every turn, the opponents of this 
legislation have indicated that the Kerr- 
Mills program deserved a trial. In the 
Biblical term, “It has been tried and 
found wanting.” I now will proceed to 
document that point. 

The Kerr-Mills program of medical as- 
sistance for the aged, no matter how 
laudable the intentions of its sponsors, 
has proved a spotty and ineffective legis- 
lative answer. In the main, according 
to the Special Committee on Aging of the 
U.S. Senate, the majority of people who 
received any care under the program 
have been individuals transferred from 
or eligible for help under other public 
assistance programs. Kerr-Mills MAA 
is not reaching the new group of people it 
has been intended to reach. For ex- 
ample: 

First. New York receives some one- 
third of the Federal funds going into the 
MAA program. The department of so- 
cial welfare in that State recently ad- 
vised that: 

New York State’s current MAA caseload 
of about 30,000 is made up largely of trans- 
fers from the OAA and aid-to-the-blind pro- 
gram plus a large number of persons who 
were formerly receiving hospital care at pub- 
lic expense as medical indigents. 


Second. In May 1963 the State of 
Washington reported payments of $187,- 
000 for MAA care provided to 1,176 re- 
cipients. In June 1963, $1,282,000 was 
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paid in behalf of 9,623 people. This 
enormous jump in payments and recipi- 
ents was not due to any magnificent new 
ability to reach those who needed help. 
It was due simply to the transfer of more 
than 7,000 nursing home patients from 
the old-age assistance program to MAA. 

As you gentlemen are well aware, peo- 
ple are being transferred from other pro- 
grams to Kerr-Mills MAA, by the States, 
in order to qualify for the more liberal 
Federal matching provisions under MAA. 
It makes for interesting physical and fis- 
cal maneuvers—but very little in the way 
of helping that group of 10 million or 
more older Americans estimated by the 
Senate Finance Committee to be in need 
of the type of help theoretically avail- 
able under Kerr-Mills. Kerr-Mills had 
proved not much more than a paper 
placebo prescribed by the medicrats of 
the AMA. And, it is a high-priced pre- 
scription. The facts about the Kerr- 
Mills MAA program do not make for a 
rosy glow superimposed halo. 

As many of us know, the American 
Medical Association has had an assort- 
ment of medicinemen peddling its politi- 
cal snake oil around the country. One 
of the more artful dodges employed is 
propagandizing the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram—in their frantic efforts to stave off 
that so sinful social security—as the 
“numbers racket.” This little piece of 
deception involves hourly announce- 
ments concerning the number of States 
which have implemented the Kerr-Mills 
program. It includes throwing into the 
count the four jurisdictions which have 
programs in operation, and States with 
programs in operation. It also includes 
tossing in States which have passed en- 
abling legislation of one sort or another 
but where Kerr-Mills is not function- 
ing 


Georgia and New Mexico, for example, 
are all set to go except for one slight 
defect—no money. This lack of money 
to finance decent MAA programs is seri- 
ous, not only in States which cannot even 
afford to establish token programs—even 
at the risk of displeasing their State 
medical societies—but also in those 
States which have programs. And, here 
is a real fly in the Kerr-Mills ointment. 
The States cannot raise the money neces- 
sary to finance comprehensive MAA pro- 
grams with liberal eligibility require- 
ments. Educational, housing, roadbuild- 
ing needs, and the other public welfare 
programs compete in a bitter struggle 
for available State revenues. Kerr-Mills 
MAA is low man on that totem pole. The 
financial strain is most acute in those 
States which need the most help—States 
with low per capita incomes. Paradoxi- 
cally, these are the States where most 
help is needed. Some of them have tried 
to a decent job with Kerr-Mills MAA. 
But the pressure was too great. They 
found it necessary to cut back even where 
benefits were inadequate in the first 
place. 

One State, for example, paid for up to 
30 days of hospital care per year for an 
MAA eligible. The State pays up to $105 
per month for nursing home care. Visits 
to the home by a physician were ex- 
cluded and office or clinic visits were 
limited to only two per month. Dental 
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care was covered to extent of extrac- 
tions, surgery, dentures, and X-rays. 
Prescribed drugs are not covered. Here 
is what the State was forced to do to its 
nominal program last fall: The number 
of hospital days covered per year was cut 
from 30 days down to 20; covered visits 
to a doctor’s office or clinic was cut from 
two a month to one; and the protection 
for dental surgery and cost of dentures 
was eliminated from the program. I am 
sure that the Members of this House are 
as distressed as anyone over such a 
breakdown of the Kerr-Mills program in 
just one State. It goes to show that try- 
ing is not enough. 

West Virginia, Arkansas, and Utah are 
States which have been forced to cut 
back their programs. 

In many cases sensible advice to an 
MAA eligible might be that he secure his 
treatment early in his State’s fiscal year 
because if the State uses up its appro- 
priation, eligibles are out of luck. 

I think there is another aspect to the 
method of financing Kerr-Mills MAA 
which has been overlooked; one which I 
regard as a serious defect. 

Michigan has the problem as do other 
States of attracting and keeping indus- 
try. Obviously State and local taxes are 
important determinants in whether an 
industry comes or goes. Under the King- 
Anderson proposal, all employers and 
their employees would pay the same rate 
regardless of the State or locality in 
which they were situated. But, any 
State trying to finance a comprehensive 
MAA program with liberal eligibility re- 
quirements would have to spend many 
millions of dollars of its general tax reve- 
nues—a fact making for increased or 
high taxes. And, obviously, a fact work- 
ing against the ability of that State to 
attract new industry or retain that which 
it has. 

As far as MAA benefits are concerned, 
we have to face the fact that geography 
and not justice dictates whether an older 
person in need will be aided. Older 
Americans in absolutely the same cir- 
cumstances are eligible for some help in 
one State but denied assistance in an- 
other, For example, an older couple with 
an annual income of $2,100 could receive 
some benefits in Kentucky but would be 
denied assistance in Arkansas. On the 
other hand, each partner of that couple 
would get only 10 days of hospital care 
in Kentucky. In Arkansas, had they 
qualified under the income requirement, 
each would have been eligible for 20 days 
of such care. And so it goes in attempt- 
ing to analyze the several MAA pro- 
grams. Each differs from the other 
without rhyme or reason. Older Ameri- 
cans are not even afforded equal depri- 
vation of adequate help. 

I do not propose to labor my heart- 
felt opposition to any program which 
employs the indignities and family pres- 
sures incorporated in means tests. This 
aspect alone flaws Kerr-Mills MAA fa- 
tally. It is inconceivable to me that 
anyone could possibly ask our older peo- 
ple to plead for help by detailing every 
aspect of their financial difficulties. It 
is un-American. Furthermore, Mr. 
Chairman, it is almost foolishly costly 
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since in some States it runs administra- 
tive costs to a higher level than the level 
of the medical benefits paid out. 

In conclusion, I again repeat my heart- 
felt belief that the Members of the House 
of Representatives must have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the issue of hospital in- 
surance for the aged through social se- 
curity. Anything short of that opportu- 
nity would be a great disservice to 
18 million older Americans and their 
families. 


Senator Stuart Symington, of Missouri, 
Summons Us To Meet the Challenge of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States—and par- 
ticularly the people of Missouri—are in- 
deed fortunate in having in the Senate 
of the United States so able and out- 
standing a man as STUART SYMINGTON, 
of Missouri. The senior Senator from 
Missouri is recognized as one of the 
straightest thinking, best informed, and 
most decisive in action of all American 
public servants. 

From a remarkable background in 
business and in Government, Senator 
SYMINGTON brings to the problems which 
confront our country an incisive under- 
standing of the fundamental strengths 
and weaknesses of our society and of the 
steps we must take to make this a bet- 
ter country in a better world. A success- 
ful businessman before turning to pub- 
lic service, he earned great distinction as 
the first Secretary of the Air Force, and 
as head of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. For the past 12 years, he 
has brought honor to Missouri as a Sen- 
ator noted for his grasp of military and 
foreign policy issues, on the one hand, 
and of domestic social and economic 
problems, on the other. Four years ago, 
he was Missouri's proud choice for the 
Democratic nomination as President of 
the United States, and it was my great 
honor and privilege to make one of the 
nominating speeches at the 1960 conven- 
tion in behalf of his candidacy. 
SENATOR SYMINGTON ANALYZES OUR EDUCA- 

TIONAL PROBLEMS 

Education—the needs of our educa- 
tional system and the challenges to 
American progress based on our ability 
to solve those needs—has long been a 
subject of great interest to Missouri’s 
senior Senator. Earlier this year, he de- 
livered a characteristically perceptive 
address on the educational challenge of 
the next several years—perhaps the 
greatest single domestic emergency to be 
faced during this decade. Our com- 
munities, our States and the Nation 
must cope with demands for school en- 
rollment increasing to nearly half again 
the present level, and college enrollment 
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rising to double the present level by the 
year 1970. 

This address was appropriately made 
at the dedication by the town of Kin- 
loch, Mo.—a community which had to 
scrimp and sacrifice to provide the 
funds—of a new junior high school 
named in honor of the late President 
John F. Kennedy. Because of its many 
contributions to the solution of educa- 
tional problems facing the Nation, this 
address, in my opinion, should be made 
more widely available to Members of 
Congress and to other Americans inter- 
ested in this vital issue, and for that rea- 
son, Mr. Speaker, I submit Senator SY- 
MINGTON’s address for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, under unanimous 
consent of the House of Representatives, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION: OUR GREATEST NATURAL RE- 
SOURCE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR STUART SY- 
MINGTON, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, AT DEDI- 
CATION OF JOHN F. KENNEDY JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, KINLOCH, Mo., APRIL 5, 1964 
It is a privilege to participate with you 

in Kinloch today in an event which marks 

a milestone in community effort for the bet- 

ter education of America’s children. 

Recently your Mayor Clarence Lee came 
before a committee of the U.S. Senate; and 
as he described the spirit of local self-reliance 
characteristic of your community effort, he 
made a profound impression. 

Few communities have displayed the self- 
sacrifice put forth by Kinloch in effort to 
help itself through such measures as the pas- 
sage of bond issues and assumption of one of 
the heaviest tax burdens borne by the peo- 
ple of any town or city in the State—as you 
have worked to build your community to 
the high level which generally prevails 
throughout St. Louis County. 

Today, as we dedicate this superb new 
junior high school, Kinloch takes another 
step forward solving one of its most vital 
needs; and it is a particular pleasure to join 
with you in the creation of a memorial to 
one who realized far more clearly than most 
how important it is for every American to 
have a chance for an education. 

It was President John F, Kennedy who 
said: “Not every child has an equal talent or 
an equal ability or an equal motivation, but 
they should have the equal right to develop 
their talent and their ability and their moti- 
vation to make something of themselves.” 

John Kennedy was devoted to making this 
a Nation of opportunity for all Americans. 
In his first message to the Congress, he said: 
“Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education.” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson endorses this 
principle without reservation—and it is 
about this principle that I will speak briefly 
today. 

This land of ours draws its strength from 
a rich variety of resources—but the ulti- 
mate source of strength, in this or any other 
democracy, is an educated citizenry. 

This concept has been clear from the 
earliest days of our Republic. When that 
wise Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, came 
to observe us in the 1830's, he reported, The 
universal and sincere faith that they profess 
here in the efficaciousness of education seems 
to me one of the most remarkable features 
of America.” 

Looking back over our growth, we can see 
that it was a faith well justified. 

Our productive economy, vigorous society, 
high level of health and cultural achieve- 
ments—these are the dividends we have 
reaped from this wise and generous invest- 
ment. 

As Americans, we have also believed that 
both the individual and the school system 
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will best be served when education remains 
primarily the responsibility of State and 
local governments—on the assumption that 
the closer the constituency, the greater the 
interest in, and support of, the schools. 

This belief also has been proven in prac- 
tice, and to a large extent it accounts for the 
remarkable growth of, and rich diversity in, 
our educational institutions. 


THE HISTORY OF FEDERAL SUPPORT 


The appropriate role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in our educational development 
has not been so certain. A review of our 
history, however, indicates a consistent be- 
lef that the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education is a necessary and legiti- 
mate one—and that there are certain educa- 
tional needs which the National Government 
is uniquely qualified to meet. 

In his Farewell Address to Congress in 
1796, George Washington urged that body to, 
“Promote as an object of primary importance 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 

Even prior to this plea, Congress had passed 
the Ordinance of 1785, which set aside lot 
16 of each township established therein for 
the maintenance of public schools. Two 
years later, the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
explicitly stated that “schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

Shortly thereafter, in 1802, the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy was established at West 
Point—the first clear demonstration that 
Federal funds for educational purposes were 
justified in order to produce uniquely trained 
personnel to meet critical requirements of 
the National Government. 

By the time of the Civil War, our agricul- 
tural enterprise had grown to enormous 
proportions, and industry had become in- 
creasingly complex and technical. 

Both of these developments were reflected 
in the historic Morrill Act of 1862, now 
known as the Land-Grant Act, which ceded 
public lands to the States for the purpose 
of financing at least one college adapted to 
the educational needs of those engaged in 
agriculture and industry. 

Our entry into World War I necessitated 
establishment of the Reserve officers training 
program in our universities. The war experi- 
ence also demonstrated certain national 
technological weaknesses, which prompted 
adoption of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
to stimulate interest in vocational educa- 
tion in the public high schools. 

The tumultuous thirties had their effects 
on education as on every other aspect of 
American life. While the National Youth 
Administration was training thousands of 
young people, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration built about 5,000 schools, and im- 
proved an estimated 30,000 others. 

Throughout World War II, the university 
community worked in close cooperation with 
the Federal Government, undertaking vital 
research programs, and making such changes 
in curriculums as the war effort required. 

Perhaps the greatest effect came after the 
war, when the unprecedented Servicemens 
Readjustment Act of 1944, better known 
as the GI bill, authorized billions of dollars 
for tuition and subsistence allowances for 
returning veterans. 


In 1958, Congress again responded to a 


national challenge. The challenge was the 
Soviet sputnik; and our response was the 
National Defense Education Act, designed to 
promote expansion of education in the fields 


of science, mathematics, modern foreign 
languages, and professional educational 
training. 


These were the major developments, until 
just last year, when Congress enacted the 
first broad assistance program for American 
colleges since the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
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This measure, the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963, authorizes a $1.2 billion pro- 
gram of grants and low-interest loans to 
assist colleges in the construction of class- 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories; President 
Johnson has termed it the most significant 
education bill in history. 

All of these programs have been adopted 
as a critical need either on the part of the 
Government, or on the part of the school 
system itself, became evident. 

And accompanying these major enact- 
ments haye been numerous subsidiary pro- 
grams, ranging from scholarships for war 
orphans to traineeships for Public Health 
Service personnel. 

The list is lengthy, and need not be re- 
counted here. The important point is, that 
despite continued debate over the pros and 
cons of Federal aid to education, the Federal 
Government is already aiding education—and 
on a large scale; and has been doing so in 
one way or another since 1785. 

One estimate is the Federal expenditures 
for major programs of education have already 
amounted to more than $20 billion. 


THE CHALLENGE OF FUTURE NEEDS 


There remains, however, a strong sense of 
unfinished business. 

Recently (February 18) the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare announced 
that the classroom shortage in American 
schools has grown even more acute. Reports 
from the States show a shortage of 124,000 
classrooms this school year as compared to 
121,200 the year before, 

Colleges across the Nation, public and pri- 
vate alike, are staggering under the pressures 
of rapidly expanding enrollments and stead- 
ily increasing costs. 

The vice president and director of the 
Fund for Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation predicted a year ago that, 
“If we are to continue operating our colleges 
along conventional lines, we would need to 
construct more college facilities in the next 
15 years than we have built in all our 
history.” 

Perhaps the most shocking statistics are 
those which have received special attention 
in recent months. I am referring to the 
dismal fact that one out of four draftees fails 
to pass the intelligence portion of the armed 
services entrance examination. In some 
States, the percentage is more than 50 per- 
cent. 

What these and similar statistics seem to 
indicate is that while we have responded to 
particular needs with particular programs, 
we are still neglecting some of the most basic 
and critical needs of our Nation’s children 
and their schools. 

Ten years ago, the U.S. Supreme Court 
unanimously declared that, “In these days 
it is doubtful that any child may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of an education.” 

This momentous decision was directed 
toward those children being deprived of edu- 
cation due to their race. 

The principle, however, applies to all our 
children—and far too many are now being 
denied their highest development due to 
crowded conditions, inadequate facilities, 
substandard teaching and high college tui- 
tions. 

Surely our concern extends to them as 
well. 

And clearly, any serious failings in the 
system present problems of national dimen- 
sions. 

Especially in these times, when a person 
may live and be educated in several States, 
utilize his education in still others, and see 
the results of his training—good or bad— 
dispersed throughout the Nation, no single 
level of government can be e ted to sus- 
tain the sole responsibility for his education. 

Somehow it has become customary to as- 
sume that should a crop fail, a tornado 
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strike, or a dam break, States and commu- 
nities may fly to the Federal Government, 
which immediately responds with whatever 
assistance is n $ 

It would seem a sad refiection on our sys- 
tem if the flood of children, our hope and 
our future, be considered with any less ur- 
gency, generosity or dispatch. 

I am personally hopeful that this Congress 
will uphold the record established in the last 
session with the Higher Education Facilities 
Act, working toward fulfillment of the Na- 
tion's unmet educational needs. 

They will, and should, remain primarily 
State and local problems; but as our history 
clearly demonstrates, the schools have ex- 
pected and received Federal assistance in 
times of extraordinary educational need; 
and the Nation may rely on the school sys- 
tem in times of extraordinary national need. 

It is my conviction that both of these con- 
ditions now exist. 

The pressures on our school system are 
clear. They are the ones I have outlined, all 
intensified by the fact that the school-age 
population has been growing twice as fast 
as the total population since 1950. 

As one result, the secondary schools can 
expect a 48-percent increase in enrollment 
during the sixties. And college enrollment, 
incredible as this may seem, is expected to 
double during the present decade. 

Just as Alice in Wonderland had to run 
very fast simply to stay in the same place, 
we will have to move forward quickly in 
order to keep from dropping backward. 


OTHER CRITICAL NATIONAL NEEDS 


In such circumstances, it is my conviction 
that all interested parties, public and pri- 
vate, local and Federal, must cooperate to 
insure effective use of all available resources. 

Aside from the needs of the education sys- 
tem itself, there are critical national needs 
on which education must be relied for ful- 
fillment—and this too is in accord with our 
traditions. 

In part, these are the needs of an economy, 
society and political structure grown so com- 
plex that the demand for highly trained 
personnel has mushroomed to unprecedented 
proportions. 

One index of this development is the na- 
tional unemployment chart, which consist- 
ently indicates a jobless rate of less than 
1 percent among professional workers, 
through 9 percent for skilled workers, to 
nearly 20 percent for unskilled labor. 

Here is not only the human problem of 
people without training and therefore with- 
out work; but the national problem of tech- 
nical and professional support, which is 
barely being provided by the type and char- 
acter of personnel our educational system is 
producing. 

There is also the need, shared by mankind 
everywhere, for the reservoir of superior 
leadership that can lead us through these 
times of turmoil into a world of permanent 
peace. 

At present, and for the foreseeable future, 
much of our best brainpower will necessarily 
be devoted to the requirements of our na- 
tional defense effort. It is axiomatic that 
the strength of the free world depends on the 
strength of the United States, and that by 
maintaining our military might, we are hope- 
ful that no hostile nation will ever be 
tempted to try to conquer the United 
States. 

These efforts in themselves, however, 
though forestalling armed conflict, will bring 
us no closer to actual peace. 

For many years now I have been proposing 
the éstablishment of a National Academy 
of Foreign Affairs; an institution in which 
those who work in our farflung interna- 
tional interests could obtain the same kind 
of intensive training as is now afforded those 
who serve in the military. The late Presi- 
dent Kennedy sent a special message to 
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Congress requesting adoption of this legis- 
lation, and I am hopeful that someday the 
Old Guard of the State Department will re- 
duce its opposition to the point where this 
Academy will become a reality. 

I have no illusions, however, that the 
problems of peace can be solved by any one 
institution. 

In the long run, what we will require is 
an unprecedented effort throughout the Na- 
tion to identify and develop all of our best 
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talent. Hopefully, this talent in turn will 
expand our mental universe to now un- 
known limits. 

Perhaps when we approach those limits, 
we will be able to devise new bases for inter- 
national agreement and understanding. 
Perhaps we will be able to envision new 
structures for organizing this disorderly 
world. 

I say perhaps, because no man can be cer- 
tain of the outcome. 


July 31 


We can be certain, however, that if solu- 
tions are to be found, they will be the prod- 
uct of man’s good will and imagination, edu- 
cated to the utmost. 

Surely in this, the greatest challenge ever 
faced by any nation in history, all citizens, 
and all levels of government, will join in 
doing whatever is n to insure that 
our educational institutions—and with them 
our precious freedoms—will grow and 
flourish. 


SENATE 


Fripay, JuLy 31, 1964 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Spirit of God, descend upon our hearts, 
and grant that in this temple of legisla- 
tion Thy servants in the ministry of pub- 
lic affairs may serve Thee in the beauty 
of holiness: 

For every spiritual insight which dis- 
cerns that which lies beyond the faulty 
and superficial, and finds sermons in 
stones and good in everything; for every 
heavenly treasure which satisfies the 
heart, so that for its sake men have gladly 
surrendered the cheap and sordid; for 
heavy weights which turn into wings as 
they increase strength and gladden the 
spirit; for all doors of opportunity which 
swing open on hinges of service to hu- 
manity; and for the radiant hope—even 
amid tasks that sometimes are grim and 
drab—which sends its shining ray far 
down the future’s broadening way, we 
praise Thy name, as in the heat and 
burden of this new day we lift lame 
hands of prayer to Thee, from whom all 
blessings flow. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 30, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 30, 1964, the Secretary 
of the Senate reported that following the 
adjournment of yesterday, he received 
the following message from the House 
of Representatives: 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10939) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
MAHON, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
Forp, and Mr. OSTERTAG were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11049) to 
adjust the rates of basic compensation of 


certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
MURRAY, Mr. MORRISON, and Mr. CORBETT 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 30, 1964, the following 
reports of committees were submitted 
on July 30, 1964, during the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R.8000. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a tax on ac- 
quisition of certain foreign securities in 
order to equalize costs of longer term financ- 
ing in the United States and in markets 
abroad and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1267). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

H.R. 11611. An act to establish a National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress (Rept. No. 1268). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 11296. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1269). 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 189. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Federal land under the juris- 
diction of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, 
State of California (Rept. No. 1270). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 9634. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1965 Girl 
Scout senior roundup encampment, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1271). 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 10319. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize increased 
fees for the sale of U.S. Naval Oceanographic 
Office publications (Rept. No. 1272). 

By Mr, SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 11035. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of certain naval vessel loans now in 
existence (Rept. No. 1273). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
SUBMITTED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 30, 1964, the following 


executive reports were submitted by the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

Franklin B. Dryden, of Kentucky, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

By Mr. CANNON; placed on the Executive 
Calendar: 

Brig. Gen, George R. Doster, Jr., Alabama 
Air National Guard; Col. Staryl C. Austin, Jr., 
Oregon Air National Guard; Col. Duane L. 
Corning, South Dakota Air National Guard; 
Col. George W. Edmonds, California Air Na- 
tional Guard; and Col. Harry G. Staulcup, 
Delaware Air National Guard, for appoint- 
ment as Reserve commissioned officers in the 
U.S. Air Force; 

Gen, Thomas S. Power (major general, Reg- 
ular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, and sundry 
other officers, to be placed on the retired 
list; 

Maj. Gen, Bruce Palmer, Jr., Army of the 
United States (brigadier general, U.S. Army), 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent, in the grade of lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. John Lathrop Throckmorton, 
U.S. Army, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the grade of lieutenant gen- 


eral; 

Maj. Gen. James Hilliard Polk, U.S. Army, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent, in the grade of lieutenant general; 

Vice Adm. Horacio Rivero, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
to be Vice Chief of Naval Operations; 

Vice Adm. Horacio Rivero, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of admiral while so serving; 

Vice Adm. John Sylvester, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral on 
the retired list; 

Rear Adm. Andrew McB. Jackson, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Lot Ensey, U.S. Navy, for com- 
mands and other duties determined by the 
President, for appointment to the grade of 
vice admiral while so serving; and 

John H. Masters, and sundry other officers 
of the Marine Corps, for temporary promo- 
tions. 

By Mr. CANNON; to lie on the desk: 

Albert D. Aberson, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Robert W. Edwards, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the U.S. Navy; and 

James L. Shaw, and sundry other officers, 
for appointment in the Marine Corps. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


As message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the resolutions of the House 
adopted as a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Clair Engle, late a Senator from 
the State of California. 

The message announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 4) to establish a 
National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem for the permanent good of the whole 
people, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 11865) to 
increase benefits under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to provide child’s insurance ben- 
efits beyond age 18 while in school, to 
provide widow’s benefits at age 60 on a 
reduced basis, to provide benefits for cer- 
tain individuals not otherwise eligible at 
age 72, to improve the actuarial status 
of the trust funds, to extend coverage, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore: 


H.R. 4732. An act to change the name of 
the U.S. Olympic Association to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee; 

H.R. 7419. An act to authorize the conclu- 
sion of agreements with Mexico for joint con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
emergency flood control works on the lower 
Colorado River, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of article 13 of the 1944 Water Treaty 
with Mexico, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8954. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices within the continental United States, 
within Alaska, or between the continental 
United States and Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 9689. An act declaring a portion of 
Bayou Black and Bayou Terrebonne, La., 
nonnavigable waterways of the United 
States; 

H.R. 11622. An act to permit the vessel 
U.S.S. Alabama to pass through the Panama 
Canal without payment of tolls; 

H.R. 11754. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to proclaim 1964 
and 1965 as a period to “See the United 
States,” and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11865) to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system, to pro- 
vide child’s insurance benefits beyond 
age 18 while in school, to provide widow’s 
benefits at age 60 on a reduced basis, to 
provide benefits for certain individuals 
not otherwise eligible at age 72, to im- 
prove the actuarial status of the trust 
funds, to extend coverage, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CuurcH], be allowed to meet at 2 
o'clock. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR THE LATE 
SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE AT FORT 
MYER, VA., ON SATURDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself, I announce that there 
will be a memorial service at Fort Myer, 
Va., at 1 o’clock p.m., Saturday, August 1, 
1964 that is, tomorrow. 

The congressional delegation will leave 
the Senate steps at 12:30 o’clock p.m. 
on Saturday. 

Transportation will be provided from 
the Capitol to Fort Myer and return to 
the Capitol. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
as many Senators as possible will make 
this trip of homage. 

No votes will be taken while Senators 
are attending the service. 


TELEGRAM OF CONDOLENCE ON THE 
DEATH OF SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
telegram just received from Hon. Juracy 
Magalhaes, the Brazilian Ambassador to 
the United States, extends his condo- 
lences and sympathy on the death of our 
late beloved Senator from California, 
Clair Engle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the telegram printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 30, 1964. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Permit me to extend, in the name of the 
Brazilian Government and for myself, sincere 
condolences on the death of your illustrious 
colleague Senator Clair Engle, whose passing 
constitutes a great loss to the Senate and 
to the Nation which he served so well. 

JURACY MAGALHAES, 
Brazilian Ambassador. 


PAYMENT OF FUNERAL EXPENSES 
OF THE LATE SENATOR CLAIR 
ENGLE 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sub- 


mit a resolution and ask for unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 347) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of the Honorable Clair 
Engle, late a Senator from the State of Cali- 
fornia, on vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and unanimously 
agreed to. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On behalf of the President pro 
tempore, the Chair announces the ap- 
pointment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference in Copenhagen in 
August 1964, in lieu of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] who is unable to 
attend. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1965, 

FOR CORPS OF ENGINEERS (S. Doc. No. 90) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1965, 
in the amount of $19,800,000, for the Corps 
of Engineers (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

PUBLICATION ENTITLED “OPPORTUNITIES IN 
OCEANOGRAPHY” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Coun- 
cil for Science and Technology, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, for the information of the 
Senate, a publication entitled “Opportunities 
in Oceanography” (with an accompanying 
document); to the Committee on Commerce, 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A REGISTER OF BLIND PER- 

SONS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
establish a register of blind persons in the 
District of Columbia; to provide for the 
mandatory reporting of information concern- 
ing such persons, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENT OF AcT OF MARCH 10, 1964 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act of March 
10, 1964 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

REPORTS ON PETITIONS ACCORDING FIRST 
PREFERENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
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of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports on petitions which that Service had 
approved according the beneficiaries of such 
petitions first-preference classification (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


A letter from the Chairman, John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Center, for the fiscal year 
1964 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

The petition of Bernard J. Cassidy, of La- 
fayette, Calif., relating to the disposition of 
Alcatraz Island; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Cranston W. Hulse, of Oakland, Calif., re- 
lating to the disposal of Alcatraz Island; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of New Orleans, La., relating to the right 
of Jewish citizens of Russia to freedom of 
worship; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 

The petition of the Oliver American Trad- 
ing Co., Inc., of New York, N.Y., signed by 
Howard T. Oliver, relating to the claim of 
that Company against the Government of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 2552. A bill to exempt oceanographic 
research vessels from the application of cer- 
tain vessel inspection laws, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1276). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 970. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to utilize funds received from 
State and local governments for special 
meteorological services (Rept. No. 1288). 

By Mr, HAYDEN, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 91. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site, in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1280). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 1892. An act to repeal the act of 
October 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293; 43 U.S.C. 351- 
355, 357-360) (Rept. No. 1282); and 

H.R. 5302. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
Newton area, California, to Clarence J. 
Wilder (Rept. No. 1281). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 988. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire the Graff House 
site for inclusion in Independence National 
Historical Park, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1279). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 
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H.R. 8523. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the city of Sax- 
man, Alaska (Rept. No. 1277); and 

H.R. 8654. An act to terminate a restric- 
tion on use with respect to certain land 
previously conveyed to the city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and to convey to said city the mineral 
rights in such land (Rept. No. 1278). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 10973. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to 
the credit of the Lower Pend D'Oreílle or 
Kalispel Tribe of Indians (Rept. No. 1287). 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 351. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Auburn-Folsom south unit, Ameri- 
can River division, Central Valley project, 
California, under Federal reclamation laws 
(Rept. No. 1289). 

By Mr. INOUYE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 4739. An act to amend section 406 of 
title 37, United States Code, with regard 
to the advance movement of dependents and 
baggage and household effects of members 
of the uniformed services (Rept. No. 1284). 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 2989. An act to further amend the 
Missing Persons Act to cover certain persons 
detained in foreign countries against their 
will, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1286). 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 1274) 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (H.R. 10041) to improve the pub- 
lic health through revising, consolidat- 
ing, and improving the hospital and other 
medical facilities provisions of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, and I submit 
a report thereon. I ask that the report 
be printed, together with the individual 
views of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Alabama. 


AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT AND PUBLIC LAWS 815 AND 
874, 81ST CONGRESS (FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED AREAS)—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 1275) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I report an original bill to amend and 
extend the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 and to extend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress. 

Iask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee be permitted to file the report 
which accompanies the bill by midnight 
tonight and I further ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed with 
the individual views of Senators GoLD- 
WATER and TOWER. 


July 31 


Mr. President, many of the amend- 
ments made by this bill were contained 
in S. 580, the National Education Im- 
provement Act of 1963. S. 580 was co- 
sponsored by a distinguished group of 
Senators, including Senators McNamara, 
YARBOROUGH, CLARK, RANDOLPH, WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, BURDICK, PELL, MANS- 
FIELD, and HuMPHREY. Since the proce- 
dure to be followed in reporting an origi- 
nal bill does not permit the Senators who 
had cosponsored S. 580 to have their 
names shown as cosponsors on the bill 
that is being reported today, I ask unani- 
mous consent that such Senators, and 
such other Senators as may wish to, be 
permitted to inform the bill clerk that 
they desire to have their names added 
to the bill at its next printing and that 
the next printing of the bill reflect this 
action. 

Since companion legislation is proceed- 
ing in the other body it is my hope that 
the leadership will be able to schedule 
this bill for early debate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Oregon, and the names of additional co- 
sponsors will be added at the next print- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3060) to amend and extend 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 and to extend Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress—federally affected 
areas—reported by Mr. Morse, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
was read twice by its title, and placed on 
the calendar. 


WITHHOLDING AND FORFEITURE 
OF PAY OF CERTAIN PRISONERS 
OF WAR—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE (S. REPT. NO. 1285) 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port an original bill to provide for the 
withholding and forfeiture of pay of cer- 
tain prisoners of war, and I submit a re- 
port thereon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3062) to provide for the 
withholding and the forfeiture of the pay 
and allowances of certain members of 
the uniformed services who, while pris- 
oners of war, aid the enemy or are guilty 
of other misconduct, and for other pur- 
poses, reported by Mr. RUSSELL, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, was read 
twice by its title, and placed on the cal- 
endar. 


PERMANENT AUTHORITY FOR 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTION FOR MEM- 
BERS OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1283) 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port an original bill to make permanent 
the authority for flight instruction for 
members of Reserve Officers’ Training 
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Corps, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report thereon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
printed, and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

The bill (S. 3063) to make permanent 
the authority for flight instruction for 
members of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and for other purposes, reported 
by Mr. Cannon, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, was read twice by its 
title, and placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3051. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mitsuo 
Yokoyama; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, TALMADGE: 

8.3052. A bill for the relief of Warren F. 
Coleman, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCGEE (for himself and Mr. 
SIMPSON) : 

S. 3053. A bill to amend the act of March 
10, 1964; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGee when he 
introduced the aboye bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCGEE (for himself, Mr, SIMP- 
son, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. Moss): 

S.3054. A bill to establish the Flaming 
Gorge National Recreation Area in the States 
of Utah and Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGee when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself and 
Mr. BIBLE): 

S. 3055. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Joan 
Eames David; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, KEATING: 

S. 3056. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Su- 
zanna Nadasy; 

S. 3057. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sarolta 
Francos; 

S. 3058. A bill for the relief of Loukia 
Vouxinou; and 

S. 3059. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Aglaia 
Giannatos Efthymiou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3060. A bill to amend and extend the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
to extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st 
Congress (federally affected areas); placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
reported the above bill from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, which ap- 
pear under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees.”) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S.3061. A bill for the relief of Apostol 
Christoforides; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

8.3062. A bill to provide for the with- 
holding and the forfeiture of the pay and 
allowances of certain members of the uni- 
formed services who, while prisoners of war, 
aid the enemy or are guilty of other mis- 
conduct, and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RUSSELL when he 
reported the above bill from the Committee 
on Armed Services, which appear under the 
heading “Reports of Committees.”) 
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By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 3063. A bill to make permanent the au- 
thority for flight instruction for members of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for 
other purposes; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CANNON when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
the heading “Reports of Committees.”) 

By Mr. WALTERS: 

S. 3064. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
R. M. Clark (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH (by request) : 

S. 3065. A bill to amend chapter 55 of title 
10, United States Code, in order to make 
grandchildren of members and former mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces eligible for free 
medical care under certain circumstances; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSIONS OF THE SENSE OF 
THE CONGRESS THAT THE UNITED 
STATES SHOULD, ON CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES, BARGAIN AND NE- 
GOTIATE IN GOOD FAITH 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], I submit 
the following concurrent resolution for 
the consideration of the House and the 
Senate: 

Whereas the maintenance and expansion 
of foreign markets is vital to American agri- 
culture; and 

Whereas increased exports of food and 
fiber could make a significant contribution 
toward solving the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit; and 

Whereas Government allocation of world 
markets for farm products or so-called guar- 
antees of shares of markets through inter- 
national commodity agreements or arrange- 
ments would restrict trade, limit opportu- 
nity, and reduce net income of American 
farmers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that: 

(1) International commodity agreements 
or arrangements are not acceptable substi- 
tutes for meaningful reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and 

(2) The United States shall not enter into 
international commodity agreements or ar- 
rangements without the advice and consent 
of the Senate as required in the Constitution 
of the United States. 


The purpose of this resolution is to 
express the sense of the Congress that 
we should bargain and negotiate under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act on agricultural 
commodities, especially with the Com- 
mon Market, and that we should not 
substitute for this bargaining in good 
faith, any restrictive commodity agree- 
ments or arrangements. 

We are now working out the ground 
rules for the kind of negotiations which 
we are to have under the Kennedy round 
with the European Common Market. 
There is at the moment a tendency on 
the part of some, including some in very 
high places, either to bargain only on 
industrial products or to acquiesce in 
these restrictive agreements with respect 
to agricultural products. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
urge that we negotiate and bargain 
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meaningfully on agricultural commod- 
ities and also to point out that individual 
commodity agreements or arrangements 
are not only restrictive but are against 
both the letter and the spirit of the 1962 
Trade Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
on this subject may appear at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. AGRICULTURE AND TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


The current trade negotiations session that 
started May 4, 1964, in Geneva can have a 
great effect on our ability to export agri- 
cultural commodities. The Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, which was designed by the Con- 
gress to move in the direction of expanding 
U.S. exports, must not be jeopardized. We 
must make sure that meaningful concessions 
for U.S. agriculture result from these nego- 
tiations. 

There has been widespread recognition 
that U.S. agriculture must be considered a 
full participant with other exporting indus- 
tries in the current trade negotiations. 
There is considerable evidence, however, that 
we may accept worthless and restrictive in- 
ternational commodity agreements rather 
than insisting on meaningful tariff conces- 
sions. 

International commodity agreements for 
U.S. agricultural commodities will tend to 
limit our ability to expand markets. The 
U.S. negotiators should not be caught in this 
trap. 

U.S. agricultural exports represent about 
one-seventh of the gross sales of our agricul- 
tural products. We export about one-half 
of our domestic production of wheat and 
rice; about two-fifths of the output of tal- 
low and nonfat dry milk; one-third of the 
production of cotton and soybeans; and one- 
fourth of the production of tobacco. About 
50 percent of the feed grains entering world 
trade was produced in the United States. 
Large volumes of fruits and vegetables are 
exported annually. In calendar year 1963, 
U.S. agricultural exports amounted to $5.6 
billion. For example, we exported $1.3 bil- 
lion worth of wheat and $849 million worth 
of corn and other feed grains. 

U.S. agricultural exports play an extremely 
important role in total U.S. export earnings 
and are vital to the solution of the US. 
balance-of-payments problem. 

In calendar year 1963, farm exports earned 
about $4 billion worth of foreign exchange. 

The American farmer is the most efficient 
agricultural producer in the world. We can, 
therefore, play an even larger role in ex- 
panding total U.S. export earnings if effec- 
tive trade negotiations are undertaken to 
remove the present restrictions and prevent 
the imposition of new restrictions on all of 
our agricultural exports. 

The agricultural trade policies of the Euro- 
pean Common Market in many respects ap- 
pear to be based on a concept of self-sufM- 
ciency and could lead to the serious mis- 
allocation of resources within the Economic 
Community and to the disruption of trade. 

On about $400 million worth of agricul- 
tural products exported to the six countries 
of the Common Market, including wheat, 
feed grains, rice, livestock products, and dairy 
products, the United States has obtained no 
commitment. Under the Common Market 
policies proposed for these products, variable 
import fees would be levied to the extent 
neceseary to protect the common agricul- 
tural policy decided upon by the EEC. In- 
stead of insisting that these products be kept 
as a part of meaningful trade negotiation, 
the United States has indicated that we 
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might be willing to negotiate international 
commodity agreements. 

International committees have been estab- 
lished to discuss commodity agreements on 
grains, meat, and dairy products. For ex- 
ample, some in the Department of Agricul- 
ture envision international commodity agree- 
ments for grains, meat, and dairy products 
which include the same kind of market 
sharing plan contained in the meat agree- 
ments which the United States entered into 
with Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, and 
Mexico. The whole concept of determining 
these matters by restrictive agreements is 
repugnant to those who believe in the mar- 
ket system. An arrangement which relies on 
guarantees of quantitative access with so- 
called growth formulas (such as the meat 
agreement) will not benefit American agri- 
culture for the following reasons, among 
others: 

1. No government can live politically with 
a commitment to import unneeded supplies 
of a commodity for which the country has 
a government support program. 

2. Any negotiated guaranteed quantity is 
likely to be so small as to be of little or no 
benefit to the United States. 

3. The Common Market countries cannot 
afford to enter into meaningful agreements 
that would guarantee imports of specified 
quantities of designated commodities, for ex- 
ample, from the United States. To do this 
would undermine the basis for their com- 
mon agricultural policy since this policy is 
keyed to the concept of a free flow of trade 
within the EEC. Quantitative guarantees to 
outside countries would force the adoption 
of individual country quotas as between the 
six countries of the EEC. 

The Common Market countries cannot be 
expected to enter into agreements with out- 
side countries that would have such devas- 
tating consequences to their plans for trade 
among the six. 

The objective of most commodity agree- 
ments is to fix trade patterns by placing lim- 
its on exports, on imports—or on both, A 
commodity agreement that provides export 
and import quotas would be a trade restric- 
tive device rather than a trade expansion 
device if member countries lived up to their 
commitments. By definition, international 
commodity agreements protect the inefficient 
producers and penalize the efficient. Con- 
sumers are generally required to pay a much 
higher economic price for their requirements. 

When Congress considered and passed the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, it considered 
the objective of this measure as being trade 
expansion and specifically foresaw the at- 
tempts to “build in” trade restrictions on our 
principal agricultural exports. Congress 
gave specific direction on how the United 
States was to handle trade negotiations with 
respect to agricultural products on which 
the EEC applied variable fees. Section 252 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 states 
that in regard to countries which maintain 
“nontariff trade restrictions including var- 
iable import fees which substantially burden 
U.S. commerce in a manner inconsistent with 
provisions of trade agreements * * *” the 
President should do two things: 

1. “Suspend, withdraw, or prevent the ap- 
plication of benefits of trade agreement con- 
cessions to products of such country or in- 
strumentality.” The US. action in regard to 
Common Market restrictions on poultry was 
a proper and timely implementation of this 
directive. 

2. “Refrain from proclaiming benefits of 
trade agreement concessions to carry out a 
trade agreement with such country or instru- 
mentality.” The forthcoming trade negotia- 
tions should not be concluded without the 
full implementation of this congressional 
directive. 

International commodity agreements or ar- 
Tangements would restrict trade, limit op- 
portunity, and reduce income of American 
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farmers. They are a blueprint for defeat— 
not a strategy for victory at the negotiating 
table. 

Instead of going this route, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should at least press for reasonable 
maximums on the variable fees and indicate 
a willingness to offer beneficial concessions in 
return, In this manner, a trade agreement 
with the European Economic Community will 
promote and protect the best long-term in- 
terest of American agriculture. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
that this resolution lie at the desk 
through Wednesday of next week so that 
any others who may wish to cosponsor 
it may have the opportunity to do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the concurrent 
resolution will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Illinois. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 91) to express the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States should, on 
agricultural commodities as well as other 
commodities, bargain and negotiate in 
good faith as it is pledged to do under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART 1 OF HEARINGS ON 
“STUDY OF FOOD MARKETING” 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 345); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Commerce twenty- 
eight hundred additional copies of part 1 of 
its hearings of the Eighty-eighth Congress, 
second session, on S.J. Res. 71, entitled 
“Study of Food Marketing”. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART 2 OF HEARINGS ON 
“STUDY OF FOOD MARKETING” 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 346); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Commerce twenty-eight 
hundred additional copies of part 2 of its 
hearings of the Eighty-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, on S. J. Res. 71, as amended, en- 
titled “Study of Food Marketing”. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE 


Mr. KUCHEL submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 347) to pay cer- 
tain funeral expenses of the late Senator 
Clair Engle; which was considered and 
unanimously agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. KucHEL, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF THE ACT OF 
MARCH 10, 1964 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Stmpson], 


July 31 


I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the act of March 10, 1964. 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
trior to the President pro tempore, dated 
July 29, 1964, relating to the bill, be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3053) to amend the act of 
March 10, 1964, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Gee (for himself and Mr. SIMPSON), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The letter presented by Mr. McGee is 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1964. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE: Enclosed 
is a proposed bill “To amend the act of March 
10, 1964.” We request that the proposed bill 
be referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend its enact- 
ment. 

The act of March 10, 1964 (78 Stat. 156), 
was designed to provide the basis for settle- 
ment of the physical, economic, and financial 
problems that have been encountered on the 
third division of the Riverton Federal rec- 
lamation project. Section 1(a) of the act 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
negotiate with landowners and entrymen of 
the third division and acquire options for 
the purchase of their lands and improve- 
ments at fair market value without reference 
to deterioration in irrigability of the lands 
attributable to above-normal seepage or in- 
adequate drainage. The Secretary is directed 
by the act to report to the Congress not 
later than June 30, 1964, on the result of his 
negotiations and on options acquired. Upon 
the expiration of 60 days from submission 
of the aforesaid report, acquisition of the 
lands could commence, 

On June 25, 1964, we reported to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon the 
negotiations and acquisition of options as 
required by the act. Our report indicated 
that the program will require the expenditure 
of $3,080,808 for land acquisition if all op- 
tions are exercised; additional expenses of 
administration and land appraisal are antic- 
ipated at approximately $119,000, making the 
total financial requirements for the program 
$3,200,000, 

Section 6 of the act of March 10, 1964, 
made available the sum of $2 million from 
appropriations theretofore or thereafter made 
for carrying on the functions of the Bureau 
of Reclamation for the acquisition of lands 
pursuant to section 1(a) of the act and for 
additional drainage facilities, canal lining, 
and structure replacement. 

The proposed legislation transmitted here- 
with would amend section 6 of the act to 
increase from $2 million to $3,200,000 the ap- 
propriations to the Bureau of Reclamation 
available for the aforesaid purposes in order 
to reflect the costs of land acquisition pro- 
gram as they are now anticipated. 

Section 2 of the act of March 10, 1964, 
directs the Secretary to determine and re- 
port to the Congress prior to January 1, 
1967, whether there are sufficient lands 
capable of sustained production under ir- 
rigation within the now irrigated areas of 
the third division to form an economical, 
feasible unit. To this end, we are consider- 
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ing a program of adjustment of farm units, 
operation under lease of lands acquired un- 
der sectioh 1(a), and continued water service 
to third division farmers who may remain 
on their lands, using the authority that the 
act confers upon the Secretary to adjust the 
size of farm units in accordance with their 
land classification and to continue to de- 
liver water to third division lands during 
calendar years 1964, 1965, and 1966. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives stated 
in its report (Rept. No. 1010, 88th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 5) that the problems of the first 
and second divisions of the Riverton project, 
for which the Midvale Irrigation District is 
the contracting entity, are known and will 
receive future consideration. In connection 
with our program to determine the future 
utilization of the lands, water, and irrigation 
facilities of the third division as a separate 
project unit or as part of another division 
of the project we will confer with officials of 
the Midvale Irrigation District to ascertain 
their position as regards annexing lands of 
the third division or operating and main- 
taining third division irrigation facilities. 
We are not now in a position to recommend 
what the eventual best or most efficient use 
of third division lands may be. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the standpoint 
of the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 3053 
A bill to amend the Act of March 10, 1964 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of March 10, 1964 (78 Stat. 
156) is hereby amended by substituting the 
figures 63,200,000“ for the figures “$2,000,- 
000”. 


FLAMING GORGE NATIONAL REC- 
REATION AREA, UTAH AND WYO. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish the Flaming Gorge National 
Recreation Area in the States of Utah 
and Wyoming, and for other purposes. 
My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Srmpson], and the Sen- 
ators from Utah [Mr, BENNETT and Mr. 
Moss] join with me in the sponsorship 
of this proposed legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3054) to establish the 
Flaming Gorge National Recreation Area 
in the States of Utah and Wyoming, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
McGee (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965—APPOINT- 
MENT OF CONFEREE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] may be added as a Senate con- 
feree on the bill (H.R. 10939) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


LIMITATION OF APPLICABILITY OF 
ANTITRUST LAWS SO AS TO EX- 
EMPT CERTAIN ASPECTS OF DES- 
IGNATED PROFESSIONAL TEAM 
SPORTS—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1161) 

PUBLIC RIGHT TO SPEAK ON BALL CLUB MOVE 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as a 

Senator from Wisconsin, I have been 
concerned for some time about the ru- 
mors, never denied, that the Milwaukee 
Braves are planning a move to Atlanta. 
I am concerned, because any baseball 
team, while admittedly a business, obvi- 
ously has a significant public aspect, and 
this aspect of the possible move to At- 
lanta has not yet been adequately con- 
sidered. 

Baseball is our national sport. As 
such, our entire Nation is interested in 
the daily developments in the baseball 
industry. Foreign countries associate 
baseball with our American way of life. 
It would probably be hard to find an- 
other industry which is so much a public 
utility in the general sense of having 
public interest. Aside from a man’s 
family and his job, there are few things 
about which he may take such an active 
interest as the sports teams he follows 
and supports. Certainly there are few 
activities around which a community and 
State tend to rally than the sports teams 
they have, 

It is for these reasons that I would 
urge an amendment to S. 2391, a bill now 
under consideration by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Subcommittee on An- 
titrust and Monopoly Legislation, under 
the able chairmanship of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan, 
Senator Hart. S. 2391 would make clear 
the congressional intent with respect to 
organized, professional sports under the 
antitrust laws. The bill in its present 
form would declare antitrust laws inap- 
plicable to activities of the team sports 
of baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey relating to, first, the equalization 
of competitive playing strengths; sec- 
ond, the employment, eligibility, or as- 
signment of players; third, the right to 
operate within specified geographic 
areas; or, fourth, the preservation of 
public confidence in the honesty of sports 
contests. 

What is the reasoning behind this bill? 
It is, first, that organized professional 
sports such as baseball are businesses, as 
indeed they are. Second, it is assumed, 
again correctly, that these businesses 
operate in concert, in such matters as 
territorial jurisdictions, control over 
players, and—interestingly—‘the preser- 
vation of public confidence in the honesty 
of sports contests.” Operations such as 
these would presumably be in violation 
of antitrust laws if practiced by other 
businesses. Third, the presumption is 
that professional sports would not be able 
to continue business without these ac- 
tions in concert. Thus, an exemption to 
the antitrust laws is provided. 

But why? Because the argument is 
made that it is desirable to continue pro- 
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fessional sports. Again why? Presum- 
ably because it is in the public interest 
to continue professional sports. Yet vir- 
tually nowhere in the bill is considera- 
tion given to this public interest. 

My proposed amendment would permit 
the public to at least be heard on the 
subject of geographic moves by profes- 
sional teams. This would be accom- 
plished by having S. 2391 apply only to 
leagues which have adopted the follow- 
ing rules: First, each member club would 
have to give the municipality in which it 
is located a year’s notice of plans to 
leave. This would allow time for the 
municipality to react, to assess the move 
from its standpoint, and to determine any 
actions which it might wish to take if it 
wanted to try to keep the team. Such 
actions might be in the form of addi- 
tional concessions to the club, more com- 
mitments on attendance, or similar steps. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, sec- 
ond, if the municipality decided to ob- 
ject to the proposed departure, my 
amendment would provide for a forum 
in which the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the move could be openly dis- 
cussed. This forum would be through a 
board of arbitrators composed of one 
member designated by the club, one 
member designated by the community, 
and one member selected by the other 
two members. This board would assess 
evidence of the business justifications 
both for staying and for moving and 
would publish its findings. 

What can be the objection to such re- 
quirements? First, it may be argued 
that individual leagues in the various 
professional sports have already estab- 
lished rules for advance decisions on ter- 
ritorial moves. Perhaps this is so, but 
if true, there is no harm in formalizing 
the requirement. Moreover, the advance 
decisions, if made at present, are done 
behind closed doors and there is no op- 
portunity for public discussion. 

Second, the objection may be made 
that my amendment implies Federal reg- 
ulation and control of business. Noth- 
ing could be further from the fact. My 
amendment would require only that, with 
respect to professional sports alone, in 
order to obtain unique exemption from 
antitrust laws, provision would have to 
be made to hear public views. These 
public views would, in no sense, be com- 
pulsory on the actions of the teams. The 
teams would still have, in every sense, as 
much freedom to move as they would 
have without my amendment. My 
amendment does not involve regulation 
but merely opportunity to speak publicly. 
Why should anyone object to that? 

Third, it may be contended that my 
amendment sets a dangerous precedent 
for curbs on the freedom of other busi- 
nesses. But my amendment clearly ap- 
plies only to a peculiar area which can 
easily be differentiated from the usual 
business situation. S. 2391 itself, in fact, 
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does a complete job of differentiating pro- 
fessional sports from other businesses in 
making them exempt from antitrust 
laws. My amendment would be a part 
of that bill. Moreover, as I have indi- 
cated, no regulation is contained or im- 
plied by my amendment. 

In view of the weakness of these argu- 
ments against my amendment, and the 
clear public interest which professional 
sports possess, as well as the significant 
impact on a community when a profes- 
sional team which has been wedded to 
the community for years suddenly wants 
a divorce, I urge the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee to give consideration to my 
amendment before S. 2391 is reported to 
the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 1161) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 1162 


Mr. BAYH (for himself and Mr. 
Dominick) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1164 


Mr. THURMOND submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 11380, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1964—AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1163) 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. KUCHEL, Mrs. SMITH, 
and Mr. Cooper) submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 11865) to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance system, 
to provide child’s insurance benefits 
beyond age 18 while in school, to pro- 
vide widow’s benefits at age 60 on a re- 
duced basis, to provide benefits for cer- 
tain individuals not otherwise eligible 
at age 72, to improve the actuarial status 
of the trust funds, to extend coverage, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


TEMPORARY CONTINUANCE OF 
CERTAIN EXISTING RULES RE- 
LATING TO DEDUCTIBILITY OF 
ACCRUED VACATION PAY— 
AMENDMENTS (AMENDMENT NO. 
1165) 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit an amendment, intended 
to be proposed by me to the bill (H.R. 
10467) to continue for a temporary 
period certain existing rules relating to 
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the deductibility of accrued vacation pay. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment, prepared by me, in reference to 
the amendments be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table; and, 
without objection, the statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RUSSELL LONG IN 
PROPOSING TALLEYRAND AMENDMENT TO 
H.R. 10467 


This proposed amendment to H.R. 10467 
would permit settlement of litigation be- 
tween the heirs of Anna Gould de Talley- 
rand, the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, and the United States. At issue in 
a will contest proceeding is a bequest to the 
National Trust, a corporation created by 
Congress to preserve historic sites and ob- 
jects for the public. Under the will of Anna 
Gould de Talleyrand, the historic mansion, 
Lyndhurst, located at Tarrytown, N.Y., to- 
gether with its contents of valuable art works 
and furnishings is devised to the National 
Trust. However, there is a later codicil which 
purports to cancel this bequest. A proposed 
settlement agreement between the United 
States, the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation, and the heirs of the estate has 
been reached to become effective upon ap- 
proval by Congress, or review by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
This amendment would authorize the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to perform 
certain duties to conform with the agree- 
ment and would constitute approval of his 
actions and of certain tax deductions speci- 
fied in the settlement agreement. 

Jurisdiction of the joint committee is 
not clear and approval of Congress is sought 
in order that any doubt may be dissipated 
as to the authority of the U.S. Government 
to settle the litigation involving the will 
contest in accordance with the settlement 
agreement and for the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to enter into the closing 
agreement mecessary under the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

The settlement agreement calls for (1) 
the transfer to the National Trust of Lynd- 
hurst and related property with a total 
value of about $1,300,000, (2) payment by 
the estate of approximately $243,000 in fees 
and disbursements to attorneys for the 
National Trust and the heirs in the will 
contest proceedings, and (3) the deduction 
of these payments from the taxable estate, 
resulting in an estate tax refund of approxi- 
mately $133,000. Although Treasury regula- 
tions state that such payments are not 
deductible, court decisions have allowed sim- 
ilar deductions in other cases so that the 
deduction issue to be settled by the agree- 
ment is not free from doubt. On the other 
hand, the National Trust and the United 
States must overcome serious problems of 
proof if they are to prevail in the will con- 
test. Accordingly, it is felt that the simul- 
taneous compromise of the will contest and 
the tax deduction issues is an appropriate 
disposition and fully justifies the settlement 
agreement. 

The mansion, Lyndhurst, is to be open 
to the public and will be maintained out 
of proceeds from the sale of certain addi- 
tional real estate to be transferred to the 
National Trust under the agreement. Lynd- 
hurst is regarded by architects as one of 
the great country houses of America and 
as one of the finest examples of American 
Gothic architecture. The mansion will be 
an important addition to the properties 
presently owned by the National Trust and 
maintained for the benefit of the people of 
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the United States. These include the Wood- 
row Wilson House and Decatur House in 
Washington, D.C., Woodlawn Plantation at 
Mount Vernon, Va., and Shadows-on-the 
Teche, New Iberia, La. All of these prop- 
erties revert to the United States, under 
the Federal legislation which created the 
National Trust, if the trust should be 
dissolved. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965—AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT NO. 1166) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 11296) making 
appropriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


COMMISSION ON ETHICS IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENTS NOS. 1167 
AND 1168) 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 187) to 
establish a Commission on Ethics in the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 2883 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Finan- 
cial Institutions Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency will 
hold a hearing on S. 2883, to permit the 
establishment and operation of certain 
branch offices by the Michigan National 
Bank, Lansing, Mich. The hearing is 
scheduled to be held on Friday, August 7, 
1964, in room 5302 New Senate Office 
Building at 10 a.m. 

Persons who wish to appear and testify 
on the bill or to file statements on it are 
requested to notify Mr. Matthew Hale, 
chief of staff, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, room 5300, New 
Senate Office Building, telephone 
225-3921. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H.R. 6199, 
GRANTING THE CONSENT OF CON- 
GRESS TO A SUPPLEMENTAL COM- 
PACT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND THE STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY CONCERNING THE 
DELAWARE RIVER JOINT TOLL 
BRIDGE COMMISSION, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on behalf of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Tuesday and Wednesday, 
August 11, and 12, 1964, at 10 a.m., in 
room G-308 (auditorium), New Senate 
Office Building, on H.R. 6199, granting 
the consent of Congress to a supple- 
mental compact of agreement between 
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the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
the State of New Jersey concerning the 
Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Com- 
mission, and for other purposes. 

Any person desiring to be heard, or to 
submit a statement of views pertinent 
to the subject matter under considera- 
tion should, prior to August 12, 1964, 
contact the subcommittee counsel in or- 
der that necessary arrangements may be 
made. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and 
myself, chairman. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that on 
Monday, July 27, the Senate received 
the nomination of Harry C. McPherson, 
Jr., of the District of Columbia, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. On 
Wednesday, July 29, the Senate received 
the nomination of James L. Greenfield, 
of the District of Columbia to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

George J. Ward, of New York, to be 
U.S. marshal, eastern district of New 
York, term of 4 years, vice Thomas M. 
Dugan, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, August 7, 1964, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


TRIBUTE TO GOOD POLICE WORK 
DURING RECENT RIOTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have been somewhat disturbed in recent 
weeks by repeated attacks upon the police 
of our various cities such as New York, 
Rochester, Washington, St. Augustine, 
Albany, Ga., and elsewhere in their at- 
tempt to maintain law and order. The 
police have been turned into the main 
target of the Nation’s anxieties, irrita- 
tions, and frustrations in a long sum- 
mer of discontent. 

Such charges as “police brutality” 
have been bruited about quite freely as 
reported in the press. It appears to me 
that when one considers the difficulties 
involved in riots, street violence, and 
unruly demonstrations that the police 
have performed, on the whole, extremely 
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well in the carrying out of their duties. 
They have been abused personally. They 
have been subject to attacks by “Molotov 
cocktails,” bricks, stones, and a wide 
assortment of other weapons of a dan- 
gerous nature. 

In spite of all this, they have main- 
tained their morale. On the whole, they 
have operated efficiently and well within 
the scope of their legal duties. And they 
have, insofar as I can find out, done so 
uncomplainingly. 

The lot of a policeman is not a happy 
one. In my opinion, he is underpaid for 
the tasks he performs. He puts in long 
hours on the beat and in supplementary 
appearances such as in court, which do 
not, to the best of my knowledge, come 
under the category of overtime with pay. 

We can well imagine what might de- 
velop out of the current wave of ap- 
palling riots and street demonstrations 
without good police work. The police 
have met their responsibilities in this 
connection by working very long hours, 
by facing serious danger with great cour- 
age and by exercising a good deal of 
forbearance in the face of personal 
abuse. 

The police did not create the circum- 
stances which have brought about these 
disturbances. They have, however, as 
dedicated public servants, done their 
best to uphold the law and to bring a 
measure of order and calm in many un- 
pleasant situations. 

In my judgment, it is about time for 
someone to say a good word for the police 
forces of this country and to commend 
them for doing a very responsible job un- 
der extremely difficult circumstances. 

I, personally, am happy to do so—and 
publicly. 


REQUESTS FOR PERMISSION TO 
HOLD COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARLSON. By request, I must 
object to the request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and the Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity of the Judiciary Committee be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Internal Security Subcommittee cannot 
meet, because there is no one to preside 
over the meeting today. I have been re- 
quested to lodge an objection to the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore.. Objection is heard. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of the 
heartening modern developments in con- 
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nection with the assessment and apprai- 
Sal of the work of our country’s news- 
papers has been the intense interest 
taken by schools of journalism around 
the country in the editorship and owner- 
ship of newspapers, their political, eco- 
nomic, and social philosophies, and the 
policy, 

The Columbia Journalism Review in 
its summer, 1964, issue, has an extremely 
interesting article entitled “Case History: 
Wilmington's ‘Independent’ News- 
papers,” by the distinguished journalist, 
Ben H. Bagdikian. 

Wilmington, of course, is in the State 
of Delaware, in New Castle County. But 
what goes on peripherally on the borders 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
is of substantial interest to us. It is of 
keen interest to find two newspapers in 
a neighboring community which are so 
obviously and clearly controlled by the 
Du Pont family. 

The Du Pont family has rendered great 
service in private and public affairs in 
our country for over a hundred years. It 
is also a family whose political views 
are a little to the right of center, to coin 
an understatement. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article published in the summer, 
1964, issue of the Columbia Journalism 
Review entitled “Case History: Wilming- 
ton’s ‘Independent’ Newspapers,” written 
by Ben H. Bagdikian, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CASE HISTORY: WILMINGTON’s INDEPENDENT 
NEWSPAPER 


(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

The Wilmington, Del., newspapers, the 
Morning News and the Evening Journal, are, 
according to a standing editorial masthead, 
“independent” newspapers. A formal resolu- 
tion issued by their owners on April 13, 1936, 
and presumably still in force, instructs the 
editors that the policy of the paper is, among 
other things, to “avoid blind partisanship 
* * * never to misrepresent the facts either 
in their news or editorial columns; never to 
resort to suppression except for the public 
good * * * always to give all sides a fair 
hearing on all public questions.” 

In this the two papers are no different from 
hundreds of others across the United States 
that also call themselves “independent” and 
solemnly declare that their owners insist on 
editorial freedom and want no fiddling with 
the news. As in Wilmington, their owners 
don’t really mean it, or else the words mean 
one thing to editors and something else to 
owners. 

Creed Black is an intense Kentuckian, 39 
years old, with reportorial and editorial ex- 
perience on Stars and Stripes, the Chicago 
Sun, the Chicago Herald-American, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, and the Savannah News- 
Press. He seldom turns his back on @ con- 
troversy (“I don't mind a fight’) and until 
June 1 of this year was vice president and 
executive editor of the two Wilmington 
papers. 

Black’s departure from Wilmington is not 
unusual in the tribulations of the trade—it 
was an enactment of a ritual that goes on 
through American newspaperdom with all 
the unhappy regularity of Aztec sacrifices; 
and if some way is not found to end this 
combat the free enterprise press could go 
the way of the Aztecs. For what Creed Black 
did overtly goes on silently and secretly in 
editorial offices and board rooms all over the 
country, in election years more than ever. 
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The owner of the two Wilmington papers is 
the Du Pont Co., which is to Delaware what 
God is to heaven. More precisely, the owner 
is the Christiana Securities Co., a holding 
company that is to Du Pont what the church 
is to God. Christiana was formed in pre- 
World War I days to buy out a faction of Du 
Ponts during one of the bitter family feuds. 
It now owns 27 percent of the Du Pont Co. 
and all the stock of the News-Journal Co., 
which, with the exception of a paper of 
13,600 circulation in Dover, publishes the 
only dailies in Delaware. 

The Du Pont Co. is run by an executive 
committee of nine men, called the ExComm. 
The Du Pont family interest in the company 
and other concerns is exercised through 
Christiana, whose ruling group has some 
seats in ExComm. There is a single room on 
the 9th floor of the Du Pont Building in Wil- 
mington where the secretary of Christiana 
can cast one ballot to constitute a “stock- 
holders’ meeting“ of the News-Journal Co. 

The News-Journal Co. has a board of di- 
rectors of 10 men. Four of them are work- 
ing executives of the paper, including, until 
recently, Creed Black. They also include the 
paper’s president and editor, Charles L. Reese, 
Jr., son of the Du Pont chemist who led the 
company’s research to international stature 
in World War I. There are two “outside 
men,” that is, non-Du Pont. They are Ralph 
K. Gottshall, president of Atlas Chemicals, 
once a Du Pont firm, spun off after antitrust 
action but still in friendly symbiosis with 
its parent. The other is J. J. B. Fulenwider, 
vice president of Hercules Powder, another 
former Du Pont firm separated by antitrust 
order, with 300,000 of its shares now owned 
by Christiana. A seventh member of the 
board is Robert H. Richards, Jr., counsel for 
the paper, a director of the Du Pont bank, 
the Wilmington Trust, until recently Re- 
publican National Committeeman from Dela- 
ware, and son of the legal genius who cre- 
ated Delaware's friendly corporation laws 
and guided the formation of Christiana. 

The three ownership directors are Henry 
Stillman, son-in-law of Irénée du Pont; 
Robert R. M. Carpenter, Jr., known as “Bob- 
by,” nephew of the president of Christiana, 
himself on the board of Christiana and 
owner of the Philadelphia Phillies baseball 
team; and Henry B. du Pont, president and 
patriarch of Christiana and until recently 
vice president of ExComm, H. B. du Pont is 
the ruling man in the ownership, with Car- 
penter increasingly influential, 

The Du Ponts and the press have had a 
long joint history. The family first appeared 
in the Delaware press on January 1, 1806, 
when one of the papers in town (Wilming- 
ton then had a population of 3,500 and 2 
newspapers; it now has a population of 
100,000 and 2 newspapers) carried a grocery 
store ad for smoked herring, Old Peach 
Brandy and “Du Pont & Co.’s gunpowder.” 
Since that time their printed presence has 
been more dramatic. Like any normal fam- 
ily, they have no love for adverse publicity, 
but their wealth and power have given them 
more than their share of it. It is a huge 
family, with about 1,600 contemporary mem- 
bers, 250 of them important in the empire 
and a handful of them potent leaders. It 
is a large but close-knit group. 

For the last 75 years the news has often 
been intolerable for the Du Ponts, since their 
prominence made their most embarrassing 
private moments terribly public. These 
moments were plentiful, with family scan- 
dals and fights, suicides, bordello shootings, 
spectacular intrafamily marriages and di- 
vorces (“He Married a Barmaid,” a Chicago 
Daily News headline said of a Du Pont on 
November 12, 1889) and senatorial investi- 
gations of the “munitions lobby” in the 
1930's. All of this gave the family good 
reason to fear the press. 

Alfred I. du Pont saved the company for 
the family, and helped plunge it into the 
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newspaper business. After most of the clan 
had voted to sell out to their closest com- 
petitor, Alfred formed a troika of leadership 
in 1902 when his cousins, T. Coleman du Pont 
and Pierre S. du Pont (with the help of 
Pierre’s ingenious assistant, John Jacob 
Raskob). The three cousins took over the 
$24 million enterprise with a total cash out- 
lay of $2,100—the incorporation fees. 

The newspaper appendix to the Du Pont 
anatomy was acquired after the family de- 
clared war on Alfred, not so much because 
of his spectacular divorce and remarriage to 
his divorced cousin but because when he did 
this he inserted a flamboyant announcement 
of it in the Wilmington Morning News. 
When he got back from his honeymoon, 
Coleman told him, “Al, now you've done it,” 
and said he should get out of the company. 
Alfred refused and the fight was on, Alfred 
on one side with about one-fifth of the clan, 
and Coleman and Pierre on the other, with 
the bulk of the family. The feud involved 
politics; Coleman had ambitions to be a 
Senator or even President. Alfred started a 
new bank and deliberately made his building 
2 stories higher than the 12-story Du Pont 
Building 1 block away. 

Henry A. du Pont, on Coleman’s side, 
bought the Wilmington Evening Journal, 
In response, Alfred bought the Wilmington 
Morning News and six downstate papers 
and there followed a journalistic firefight 
that shredded State politics, the company, 
and the family. When Coleman’s political 
drive collapsed, Alfred ran a headline in his 
paper: “Bang—T. C. du Pont's Boom Blows 
Up.” The explosive figure of speech was 
considered unforgivable bad taste in a fam- 
ily that lived (and sometimes died) by 
gunpowder. 

When Alfred got his second divorce in 
1906, nothing appeared in any Wilmington 
paper, but there was a full account in the 
Philadelphia papers, an enduring pattern 
that continues to this day on sensitive Du 
Pont family or Du Pont Co. news. 

World War I made the company what it is 
today, but the postwar depression caught 
Alfred personally $10 million in debt. He 
sold out his share of the company and the 
News to his family enemy, Pierre. The same 
faction of the family then took control of the 
company and of every daily paper in the 
State. 

Over the years the family shaped itself by 
shrewd decision and careful selection of in- 
laws to govern the company in a more 
orderly fashion, ruthlessly weeding out in- 
competent members from company leader- 
ship in the most discriminating nepotism 
in the country. The Wilmington newspapers 
were only afterthoughts in this process and 
they settled down to conventionality and 
drab dignity. 

In 1960, the executive editor, Fendall 
Yerxa, left to return to the New York Herald 
Tribune and a management consultant firm 
combed the country for an acceptable pro- 
fessional to take his place. They came across 
Black, who was ready to leave Savannah. 
The Morning News and Journal-Every 
Evening (as it was then called) were not 
very different from most papers: the owners 
insisted that within broad principles agreed 
upon beforehand, the editors were free to 
put out the best product they could. 

Two other prominent American newspaper 
editors took a look and decided not to take 
a chance. One of them asked what would 
happen if he decided to endorse a Democrat. 
When he was told that this would be a de- 
cision for the board of directors he said 
goodby and went to the nearest hotel and 
“got stiff.“ On the other hand, previous 
editors had not found the job intolerable 
and Reese, the president and editor, is a re- 
spected man in the trade. Black took the 
job. 

The technical history thereafter was com- 
forting. Their names were simplified to News 
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and Journal, The typography was reformed; 
one paper had looked like the prewar Herald 
Tribune and the other like the postwar 
Baltimore Sun. Some of the old content 
(“Sandwiches/on Menu and Masonic Club/ 
Aide to Speak”) disappeared to make room 
for harder news from new bureaus. An in- 
bred staff was leavened with younger talent 
selected from other papers and from uni- 
versities. In 4 years the combined morning 
and evening circulation went from 106,000 
to 125,000. The 1963 revenue and profit were 
up 25 percent to the highest level in the 
papers’ history. What was more significant, 
the old picture of the Wilmington papers as 
Du Pont Co. house organs began to fade. 
Younger editors even asked if the Du Ponts 
still owned the paper. 

Despite professional appearances, inside 
troubles had begun in 1961. The starting 
point was “Operation Abolition,” the House 
Un-American Activities Committee film that 
was used as a set propaganda piece for right- 
wing causes. The Delaware State Police were 
showing the film under official auspices to 
schoolchildren, churches, and civic clubs. 
The paper editorialized against the official 
showings as dangerous precedent for politi- 
cal indoctrination by the police, using a 
factually dubious piece of work. 

This stand brought severe pressures from 
the owners. An Un-American Activities 
Committee staff member and the narrator 
of the film, Fulton Lewis III, was a guest at 
the home of H. B. du Pont, where the papers 
were severely criticized by a group made up 
largely of rightwing Delawareans. The film 
later was shown at a program sponsored by 
Mrs. H. B. du Pont and Carpenter. 

H. B. du Pont ordered the papers not to 
comment editorially on the film. Instead, 
for 2 months the news columns carried 
attacks against the papers by the State police 
chief. The letters columns carried attacks 
on the papers and on the patriotism of the 
staff. The editors themselves were ordered 
to remain silent, The owners’ old resolu- 
tions—never to resort to suppression and 
always to give all sides a fair hearing—were 
invoked, in vain. 

At about this time the papers provoked 
the disapproval of the president of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, an institution close to 
the Du Ponts, who served on its board of 
trustees. The dispute seemed to be over the 
reporting of campus controversies, which the 
university regarded as bias on the part of the 
dailies. H. B. du Pont ordered the papers to 
suppress a number of items inyolving the 
university. 

It was at this point that Bobby Carpenter, 
nephew of H. B. du Pont, was placed on the 
board of the papers. It was plain that the 
papers were being enlisted in a passionate 
political crusade. From this time on there 
was growing acrimony between the editors 
and the owners. 

In 1962, the editors proposed that they 
interview major candidates for State office 
from both parties to help them editorialize 
during the campaign. This was approved. 
But when the editors decided to back the 
Democratic candidate for Congress as “the 
lesser of two evils,” there was a special meet- 
ing of the board of Christiana Securities. 
Christiana is probably the richest investment 
trust in the world, with assets of more than 
$3 billion, but that day its attention was 
directed to the cosmic subject of an editorial 
that compared the demerits of two candidates 
for Congress and came up with a begrudging 
net in favor of the Democrat. Christiana had 
the editorial rewritten outside the newspaper 
Office. It finally appeared, watered down from 
the original. The papers did endorse one 
Democrat openly—the candidate for State 
auditor. 

Other clashes came quickly. When Shell 
Oil wanted to build a refinery in Delaware, 
the owners ordered the papers to stop com- 
ment on the issue. When Congress was con- 
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sidering legislation for relief of the Du Ponts 
in selling their General Motors stock under 
court order, the papers were told not to criti- 
cize Senator Byrrp, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. During the same pe- 
riod, the Du Pont Co. public relations depart- 
ment asked the paper not to run on page one 
a statement on the matter by Harris Mc- 
DowELL, Democratic Member of Congress 
from Delaware, for fear it would anger a 
friendly Senator. 

H. B. du Pont also told the paper to put 
the damper on stories of public charges of 
mismanagement at the Wilmington airport, 
whose chief activity is handling the business 
of a private aviation corporation in which 
H. B. du Pont has an interest. 

Some idea of the clash between owner 
ideologies and professional practices can be 
seen in the complaints of board members. 
The significance of these conflicts is not so 
much in the views of the owners (who, of 
course, have views, as do all interested citi- 
zens) as 1t is a revelation of what happens 
when an owner fails to understand the role 
of the monopoly newspaper and the discipline 
of news, 

Henry Silliman and Robert Richards, both 
members of the paper’s board, formally re- 
quested through Richards that the paper give 
a prominent play to a family wedding. “I 
do not know if this is in accordance with your 
policy or would require a deviation from your 
rules. If the latter is true, there should be 
exceptions to every rule.” 

At a time when Richards was on the paper's 
board and also Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Delaware, Richards com- 
plained bitterly to the editors that the paper's 
reporter had written a conventional news 
account of a Democratic rally when he should 
have turned it into a pro-Republican essay. 
Richards even wrote his own anti-Democratic 
story as an example of how the paper should 
have carried it, though presumably Richards 
was not at the rally himself. “This was a 
matter which, if properly handled, could, in 
my opinion, have been very useful to the 
Republican Party and their success at the 
polls in November,” he wrote. 

When Wilmington began having racial 
troubles, H. B. du Pont told his editors, 
“A continual overplaying of integration in 
our papers certainly plays right into the 
hands of the radical element of our popula- 
tion * * many of the writers on your staff 
seem to have a degree of dedication to cer- 
tain causes which would make them appear 
to be quite far to the left.” 

Most revealing is the collection of com- 
plaints issued by Carpenter to the executive 
editor: 

On an editorial praising President Ken- 
nedy’s Supreme Court appointments: “Why 
should we devote space to one who is an 
enemy of private enterprise and the capital- 
istic system?” 

When editors asked him if his complaints 
about their comments on a bill by Repre- 
sentative McDowELL meant the paper should 
oppose everything McDowELL was for, the an- 
swer was, “I would say, yes.” 

When an editorial criticized some Republi- 
can choices of candidates: “Are we endors- 
ing the Democratic Party by criticizing the 
Republican conventions? * * * Could we not 
become a house organ for the conservative 
cause?” 

When he objected to running a letter to 
the editor signed by 64 University of Dela- 
ware students favoring integration, the edi- 
tors asked if they should close the column 
to all letters from students. His answer was, 
„Jes. 

On an editorial noting that French So- 
cialists had outmaneuvered French Com- 
munists: “Should the News-Journal take the 
position of favoring actions of any Socialist 
Party? I believe it is a grave error for a 
subsidiary of Du Pont to follow the philoso- 
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phy of the ultraliberal whose objectives are 
destruction of capitalistic systems.” 

It is apparent in retrospect that two con- 
flicting developments had occurred, The 
Wilmington papers, as with most metropoli- 
tan dailies in this country, were in fact 
broadening their professional and social 
scope. This was in line with the growing 
sophistication of the overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic or moderate Republican urban audi- 
ence. At the same time, the owners seemed 
increasingly rigid in their demands for ultra- 
conservative orthodoxy and family conven- 
lence, both in the news columns and edi- 
torials. 

With the 1964 election campaign approach- 
ing, and with Senator Barry GOLDWATER in- 
volved, it was obvious to the editors that 
something had to be done to resolve these 
conflicts. The editors pressed the owners 
for a statement of what they expected of 
the papers, some mandate that could be fol- 
lowed. When the editors suggested that the 
papers be committed to the Republican 
cause with editorials to “focus on an objec- 
tive appraisal of the chances of the various 
candidates,” H. B. du Pont objected that 
this idea would “leave editorial writers free 
to snipe at candidates for the Republican 
nomination for President.” 

Black asked mostly for consistency. In a 
memo noting that he had received orders 
from four or five separate owners plus the 
public relations department of the Du Pont 
Co., he asked, How many bosses are we ex- 
pected to please and take orders from?” (He 
had, for example, run the names of large 
holders of General Motors stock, as released 
to the national press by the Du Pont Co. 
public relations office and had received bitter 
castigation from two members of the Du 
Pont family.) 

On May 19, 1964, the owners of the 
Wilmington News and Journal gave their 
answer. They said that Charles M. Hackett, 
executive assistant in the public relations 
department of the Du Pont Co., would be 
the boss of news and editorial operations of 
the papers, with Black serving under him, 
Black quit. The day before, the announce- 
ment was made that the Wilmington papers 
had won 5 of 15 possible first prizes in a 
publishers’ association judging of papers in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

The ending followed tradition. Black 
wanted to publish his letter of resignation, 
which said, in part: “I, for one, need no 
further evidence that the ownership wants 
the Morning News and the Evening Journal 
operated as house organs instead of as news- 
papers.” H. B. du Pont vetoed the idea. 
After the first edition of May 19, carrying 
simply the news of his resignation, Black 
posted his letter on the newsroom bulletin 
board and the Philadelphia papers printed 
it before Wilmington did. 

H. B. du Pont, at the time, denied Black’s 
assertion and said the newspapers “have 
never been and never will be operated as a 
house organ for any organization. Chris- 
tiana Securities Corp, reaffirms their deter- 
mination that the News-Journal newspapers 
be operated independently with the objective 
of being a constructive influence in the com- 
munity, in the State, and in the Nation.” 

Efforts to obtain further comment from 
the papers’ management during the prepara- 
tion of this article were unsuccessful. H. 
B. du Pont was unavailable for comment. 
Robert Carpenter, when asked about his role 
in requesting changes in the newspapers’ 
content, said, “I wouldn’t want to comment 
on the subject.” Charles L. Reese, Jr., presi- 
dent and editor of the newspapers, also de- 
clined to discuss it. 

The depressing quality of the Wilmington 
episode is that it is not unusual. Few 
families are so powerful, organized, or domi- 
nant in their State as are the Du Ponts, but 
newspaperdom is filled with owners whose 
assumptions of their responsibilities are 
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based on their nonnewspaper businesses and 
whose journalistic enterprises are peripheral 
both to their personal experience and their 
daily attention. Unlike the McCormicks and 
the Ochses, such owners do not have to live 
with the day-to-day consequences of their 
decisions, nor face constituents whose in- 
formation and opinions they oversee. 

Decisionmaking in newspapers has a 
fundamental difference from that of most 
enterprises. Success in conventional busi- 
ness has a simple measure: survival and 
profitmaking. Both are essential to news- 
papers but a paper that only survives and 
only shows a profit can be a failure as a 
newspaper. The newspaper is a community 
educational institution run for profit. The 
owner's relationship to the news he prints 
is something like a university trustee’s re- 
lationship to reading material selected for 
archeology courses, 

There are hundreds of dailies in which 
editorials on certain subjects are as pre- 
dictable as a catechism, whose news depart- 
ments are designed to overreact or under- 
react to certain kinds of news, notably finan- 
cial and political, not because of incompe- 
tence or sensationalism but because of the 
impulse to create a picture closer to the 
dreams of the ownership. Nor is it un- 
usual for owners to believe that their pa- 
per’s staff is filled with radicals dangerous 
to the point of doubtful patriotism. Own- 
ers, typically, are conservative Republicans, 
and staffs—in journalism, as in most fields— 
tend to be Democrats. 

If there were a tradition within news- 
papering to contain this distrust and ten- 
sion between owners and staff, as there is in 
universities, it could result in a pluralism 
with the advantage of a checks-and-balances 
system. But there is no such tradition. 
Too many owners have been alienated too 
long from the social realities their staffs 
must perceive and report (and amid which 
the staff lives and owners generally do not). 
The Boston Transcript was perhaps the last 
metropolitan daily that lived within a closed 
elite. The power of both the Transcript and 
its elite were changed with the depression. 
Millions of words in thousands of editorials 
will not bring back the midtwenties. 

There are continual legislative and vigi- 
lante attacks on freedom of the press. It 
will be an uncomfortable time when the 
owners of newspapers have to depend for 
preservation of this freedom on the under- 
standing of constituents with whom the 
owners have been out of sympathy and, 
worse, out of touch, for 30 years. 

When Creed Black resigned he got the un- 
expected sympathy of some prominent citi- 
zens of Delaware, partly because not many 
hired hands publicly dispute the Du Ponts. 
Some publishers wrote him that owners will 
never learn. Editors sympathized with him. 
And one bright university student who had 
planned a newspaper career wrote: 

“I have always had a few doubts about the 
newspaper business * * * if this is at all 
typical of the behind the scenes actions in 
the fourth estate, I will have no part of it.” 


HELP FOR HAY FEVER VICTIMS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
late summer and early fall is a period of 
extreme discomfort to thousands of hay 
fever sufferers. It is unfortunate but 
true that for many there is no cure for 
hay fever, even though science has been 
searching for some time. As a hay fever 
sufferer myself, I am personally as well 
as objectively concerned in every effort 
that can be made to eliminate this 
scourge. 

The discomfort is primarily caused by 
ragweed pollen in the air. It can be par- 
tially prevented if everyone cuts or sprays 
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ragweed on their own property, thereby 
reducing the amount of pollen in the air. 

Often a problem can be partially 
solved merely by wide public recognition 
thatitisaproblem. In this case, aware- 
ness on the part of our citizenry of the 
relationship between the number of rag- 
weed plants, the amount of ragweed pol- 
len, and the discomfort of hay fever suf- 
ferers could lead to a marked reduction 
in the suffering of hay fever victims. 

This week has been especially devoted 
to elimination of ragweed in New York 
State. It is hoped that the Governor's 
proclamation will encourage participa- 
tion by the public in the efforts of official 
and voluntary health agencies to control 
ragweed hay fever. 

In order to call attention to this prob- 
lem that plagues millions of our citizens 
I ask unanimous consent to have Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s proclamation printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Hay fever afflicts more than 1 million resi- 
dents of New York State in late summer and 
early fall. In addition to its serious effect on 
health, hay fever is also responsible for eco- 
nomic losses. A quarter-million sufferers 
lose a week or more from work or school 
because of their condition. 

Hay fever is caused mainly by ragweed pol- 
len in the air. It can be prevented by cut- 
ting and spraying plants before they flower 
and by planting grass in ragweed-infested 
areas. These measures prevent tons of pol- 
len from entering the air. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim July 26-August 1, 1964, as Ragweed 
Eradication Week in New York State, in order 
to encourage participation by the public in 
the effort of official and voluntary health 
agencies to control ragweed hay fever. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 2d day of July in the year of our 
Lord 1964. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor. 
WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE WARSAW UPRISING 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 20 
years ago this week an event took place 
which demonstrates the bravery of the 
Polish people and which, unfortunately, 
is a particularly shocking example of 
Russian duplicity and disregard for hu- 
man lives and basic morality. I am 
speaking of the so-called Warsaw upris- 
ing, which began on August 1, 1944, and 
continued unabated until October 2. 

The legitimate Polish Government in 
London and the underground army lead- 
ers in Warsaw feared that their Nazi 
oyerlords would soon be replaced by Rus- 
dan ones. At the same time, they hoped 
to convince allied public opinion and the 
Allied decisionmakers that their strength 
was formidable. 

As it turned out, their courage was 
greater than their military strength. 
For over a month they held out while 
Warsaw became a bloody battlefield. 
The Russian Army, then on the side of 
the Allies, could easily have moved into 
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Warsaw and helped the Polish patriots. 
But only after the uprising finally came 
to an unsuccessful end, did the Russians 
moved in to take over the city and, ina 
month or so, the entire country. While 
they camped outside Warsaw for a 
month, over 200,000 Polish citizens were 
slaughtered. With this action, or lack 
of action, the Russians can be said to 
have begun the cold war. The cool cal- 
culation which they demonstrated then 
has become familiar to us all as we have 
watched Russia use the most ruthless 
tricks and tactics to implement their 
policy of world domination. 

The resistance and bravery of the Pol- 
ish people that was demonstrated in 
Warsaw in 1944 is in the tradition of re- 
sistance against tyranny which the Pol- 
ish people have shown throughout his- 
tory. It was a reflection of many upris- 
ings before it in Polish history—1831, 
1848, 1863, and 1904. It was frustrated 
by a type of activity that earlier na- 
tionalists had not reckoned with: the 
cold-blooded oppressor who moved the 
more efficiently because he was untrou- 
bled by any pretenses at morality or ex- 
cuses of expediency. In Warsaw, the 
Soviet Armies waiting across the Vistula 
did work as deadly as the tank battalions 
in Hungary 12 years later. 

It is well for us to remember the War- 
saw uprising today, for it is yet another 
example of the strength and will of the 
Polish people—a will which has never 
been destroyed by defeat. The Polish 
desire for freedom is very much alive to- 
day. I have seen the desire for freedom 
myself and came back from Poland in 
1962 with a great admiration for these 
people who today are resisting Soviet 
domination and looking forward to the 
day when freedom and liberty will be- 
come a reality in their land. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet desire for 
domination and their readiness to use 
any means to achieve their ends is also 
still alive today. We must never forget 
the Soviet ruthlessness, past and present, 
as we work for a better world in a time 
of reduced tension. 

Fortunately, however, history will 
probably emphasize the bravery of the 
Polish patriots rather than Soviet op- 
pression, for the love of liberty endures 
forever—tyranny must always fail. I 
am proud to join with Polish-Americans 
all over the United States in the remem- 
prog of this proud day in Polish his- 

ry. 


WAIVER OF LIMITATION ON NUM- 
BER OF STAFF MEMBERS ON 
FLOOR DURING CONSIDERATION 
OF THE HOUSING ACT OF 1964 


Mr.. CLARK. Mr. President, some 
time today the Senate will take up the 
Housing Act of 1964. It is quite a com- 
plicated piece of legislation, with many 
different titles and sections. 

I ask unanimous consent that the limi- 
tation on the number of staff members 
who may be present on the floor may be 
waived during the period of time that 
the housing bill is under consideration, 
so that all members of the subcommittee 
staff whose presence is required by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the Senator in charge of the bill, may be 
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in the Chamber while the legislation is 
being considered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I inquire 
if the distinguished majority leader has 
cleared this request with the minority? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Unfortunately, 
that has not been done as yet, but I 
shall do it soon. There should be no 
objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. It is rather routine. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


BRILLIANT DOUGLAS PLEA FOR 
VIGOROUS ENFORCEMENT OF 
SHIPPING RATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Joint Economie Com- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] has recently 
provided us with, in my judgment, the 
most definitive analysis that has ever 
been made available publicly on the need 
for vigorous regulation of the steamship 
lines which carry our foreign commerce. 

Senator DoucLas presented this state- 
ment of July 28 before the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
The committee was so impressed with 
this statement that Senator DouGLas 
was interrogated on it for nearly 3 hours. 
I believe that many of the members of 
the House committee would agree that 
this statement provided them with 
a clearer insight of the need of merchant 
marine regulation than they had been 
able to obtain previously. 

Senator DoucLas' prepared statement, 
which I will insert in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks, was based 
on the extensive Joint Economic Com- 
mittee work which has been done on this 
subject during this session of Congress. 
Special tribute should also be paid to the 
staff of the committee and its work in 
the preparation of the materials which 
went into this statement. 

To summarize some of the major 
points which Senator DoucLas made in 
his statement before the House commit- 
tee: 


First, he stated that freight rates on 
American exports are higher than 
freight rates on the exports of 
our foreign competitors to this country, 
even though the same ships are sailing 
between the same ports; 

Second, that these high export rates 
are inherently harmful to the American 
exporter and manufacturer; 

Third, that the Federal Maritime 
Commission, the regulatory agency, 
should order every conference of carriers 
and every independent carrier whose 
outbound rates appear too high and 
whose inbound rates appear too low to 
justify such rate disparities under sec- 
tion 18(b) (5) of the Shipping Act, and 
if the conferences fail to justify the rates 
the agency should disapprove the rates 
under its statutory authority; 

Fourth, that the British and other 
European countries are violating the 
rules of international comity and juris- 
diction by failing to comply with the 
moderate request of the Federal Mari- 
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time Commission for information and 

economic statistics concerning the oper- 

ations of foreign flag lines—the lines 
which carry most of our foreign com- 
merce; 

Fifth, that the refusal of the foreign 
governments to provide additional in- 
formation indicates the discrimination 
against American exporters is even 
greater than the current facts indicate. 
It implies that if the relevant informa- 
tion were produced, not only would the 
charges of various congressional com- 
mittees be substantiated but even other 
discriminatory devices would be re- 
vealed; 

Sixth, that U.S.-flag subsidized lines 
receive more than 60 percent of their 
total revenues as a result of cargo prefer- 
ence and subsidy programs, and finally 

Seventh, that the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee should strongly 
endorse the actions taken by the Federal 
Maritime Commission which for the first 
time in nearly 50 years of existence is 
attempting to enforce the mandates of 
the Shipping Act to regulate the carriage 
of American foreign commerce by both 
5 and foreign flag steamship 
lines. 

Mr. President, these are strong points. 
But this is a subject which has been for 
far too long neglected or overlooked by 
the Congress. I think that all of us 
should study the brilliant analysis of our 
distinguished colleague. For that rea- 
son, I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
DEMOCRAT, OF ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES, U.S, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 
28, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, it gives me great pleasure 

to appear here this morning and to partici- 

pate in these important hearings. There is 
no more appropriate forum than the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee for 
the subject which I would like to discuss 
this morning. All legislation dealing with 

U.S. maritime policy must originate in this 

committee and its counterpart on the Sen- 

ate side, the Senate Commerce Committee. 

Three years ago important amendments to 
the Shipping Act of 1916 were adopted by the 
Congress as a result of the recommendations 
and efforts of these two committees, and as 
a result of the leadership of the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, Congressman 
Bonner, whose name is synonymous with the 
1961 legislation. 

It is my understanding that the purpose 
of this present hearing is to review the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of these im- 
portant changes to the Shipping Act. It 
is also my belief, and I can assure you the 
belief of other Members of the Senate, that 
such a review is urgently needed and that 
these hearings should be watched by every 
Member of Congress. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 
OF OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 

Mr, Chairman, as you are aware, over a 
year ago the Joint Economic Committee be- 
gan an investigation of the effects of ocean 
freight rates on the international payments 
position of the United States. It began this 
investigation as a result of testimony prof- 
fered by Government witnesses during a com- 
mittee hearing on the international com- 
petitive position of U.S. steel products. Dur- 
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ing the course of those hearings, Govern- 
ment witnesses indicated that one reason 
for the decline in U.S. steel sales abroad and 
for the increase in sales of foreign steel in 
this country was freight rate discrimination 
against American steel producers. Evidence 
revealed that it costs U.S. exporters 25 to 50 
percent more to ship American made steel 
products to Europe and Japan than it costs 
to ship comparable European and Japanese 
products to this country. For example, it 
costs $56.75, weight or measure, to ship U.S.- 
made steel pipes from New York to Rotter- 
dam, whereas it costs but $18.75 to import 
the identical commodity from Rotterdam. 
Moreover, it costs considerably more to ship 
U.S. exports to South America, India, and 
Africa than it costs to ship products from 
Europe and Japan to these same countries. 
Again using steel pipe as an illustration, it 
costs $50, weight or measure, to ship Ameri- 
can made pipe from New York to Venezuela, 
whereas it costs but $27.90 to send German 
or Belgium pipe from Rotterdam to Vene- 
zuela. Not only is Venezuela 2,000 miles 
closer to New York than it is to Rotterdam, 
at times the same ship will sail from Rotter- 
dam, call at New York, and proceed to Vene- 
zuela. 

Members of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee felt that the Maritime Commission 
should follow the same policy in regard to 
outbound-inbound shippers of similar com- 
modities as it follows for different shippers of 
Similar commodities from this country. A 
conference or carrier must offer the same 
rates on automobiles for all shippers of auto- 
mobiles. General Motors pays the same rate 
as Ford. This rule applies regardless of 
whether General Motors ships 20,000 auto- 
mobiles a year and Ford only ships 1. The 
rule applies so that no shipper will be dis- 
criminated against. Why should not Mer- 
cedes-Benz or Rolls-Royce pay the same 
freight rate on their cars that General Mo- 
tors and Ford pay? Just because they are 
foreign and shipping to this country is no 
reason why they should have preferential 
treatment. Should not the prohibition 
against rate discrimination include both ex- 
porter and importer? 

When the Federal Maritime Commission 
admitted at public hearings before the Joint 
Economic Committee that this discrimina- 
tion existed and had existed for a long time; 
when it admitted that it had ample authority 
to eliminate discriminatory rates but it had 
never once during its almost 50 years of 
existence exercised this authority; when it 
admitted that the Congress had long ago 
recommended, in section 212(e) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, an investigation of 
ocean freight rate disparities; and when the 
Bonner and Celler committees had reaffirmed 
this as recently as 1962, the Joint Economic 
Committee began an extensive investigation. 

The purpose of this investigation is an 
economic one. It is to determine the eco- 
nomic effects on American exporters, Ameri- 
can manufacturers, and American consumers 
of discriminatory ocean freight rates. It is 
also to determine the effects of ocean freight 
rate discrimination on the international pay- 
ments position of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that every mem- 
ber of your committee is aware of the seri- 
ousness of the U.S. international payments 
deficits. Last year this deficit amounted to 
$2.7 billion. I know that you are all aware 
that the basic cause of this deficit is not an 
unfavorable balance of trade but an unfavor- 
able balance of Government transactions. 
We have a deficit because we feel it is im- 
perative to give economic assistance to the 
less-developed countries of the world and to 
give military assistance to foreign countries 
whose strength is vital to the defense of this 
country. In order to continue foreign as- 
sistance programs, our trade surplus must 
be sufficient to balance out our aid deficits. 
Unfortunately, our commercial trade sur- 
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pluses, exclusive of Government-financed 
exports, have not increased. In 1960 we had 
a commercial balance of trade of $2.8 bil- 
lion, in 1961 of $3.2 billion, in 1962 of $2.1 
billion, and in 1963 of $2.3 billion. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, our commercial trade 
balance instead of expanding has been static 
or even declining, 

If commercial trade expansion cannot be 
accomplished, the United States will be 
forced to curtail its commitments, both mili- 
tary and economic, to our foreign allies. Be- 
cause of the importance of freight rates to 
trade expansion the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, which was established by statute to 
investigate just such economic matters, felt 
that evidence presented during the steel 
hearings indicated that severe economic con- 
sequences must result from discriminatory 
ocean freight rate disparities long before 
investigation is not a legislative one but an 
advisory one. The committee will shortly 
issue an interim report indicating its find- 
ings to date. 

THE LACK OF SHIPPER COMPLAINTS 


The Federal Maritime Commission ad- 
mitted that it should have investigated 
ocean freight rates. The purpose of the 
1963. It offered as a weak excuse that rate 
disparities had not been given proper pri- 
ority because shipper complaints in this area 
were scarce. However, former Chairman 
Stakem admitted that the Shipping Act pro- 
vided ample authority for the Commission 
to instigate an investigation of ocean freight 
rate disparities on its own. Shipper com- 
plaints were not needed. 

At first we were inclined to accept at face 
value the argument that shippers were satis- 
fied or else they would have complained, but 
shortly after the first series of hearings of 
the Joint Economic Committee a solid body 
of shippers’ complaints began to pour forth. 
Many have indicated that shippers’ silence in 
the past merely meant shipper discourage- 
ment with the regulatory body. Perhaps, 
too, the expense and delay of a legal quarrel 
against both the steamship conference and 
the hostile regulatory agency was simply 
too much for a shipper to assume. To illus- 
trate, the most historic legal battle in this 
field was carried on by a carrier, not a ship- 
per. This case lasted 15 years and was 
fought to the Supreme Court three times be- 
fore the final decision in Isbrandtsen v. Fed- 
eral Maritime Board was handed down. 


SHIPPER COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Chairman, since the Joint Economic 
Committee began its investigation of ocean 
freigh rate disparities numerous complaints 
from shippers have been received. Such in- 
dustries as the paper industry, the chemical 
industry, the steel industry, the plywood in- 
dustry, the boilermaker industry, the fertil- 
izer industry, cement industry, the book in- 
dustry, have complained to the Joint Eco- 
nomie Committee and, I believe, to the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission. 

While the steel industry was reluctant at 
first to complain of rate disparities, recently 
some of the big companies have asked for 
rate equalization. Just 2 weeks ago, a 
spokesman for the United States Steel Corp. 
stated before the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion that ocean-rate disparities were a sig- 
nificant deterrent to exports and should be 
eliminated if the carriers fail to provide valid 
justifications. I would like to insert at this 
point, Mr. Chairman, an excerpt from the 
United States Steel Co.'s statement which 
shows its position on rate disparities. The 
excerpt referred to follows: 

“One important factor which bears sig- 
nificantly upon our ability to compete in 
the United States as well as abroad with 
foreign steel producers is the level of ocean 
freight rates charged for the transportation 
of steel products * * * exporters of steel 
products from steel-producing nations, gen- 
erally speaking, enjoy ocean-rate advantages, 
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both conference and nonconference, over ex- 
porters from the United States. * * * We 
recognize that a disparity between exports 
and imports ocean freight rates is not neces- 
sarily unlawful or otherwise unjust. Such 
a disparity may be justified by the sur- 
rounding transportation circumstances and 
conditions, but the facts justifying a dis- 
parity are peculiarly within the posssession 
of the ocean carriers, and not readily avail- 
able to the shipping public. We therefore 
welcome the action taken by this Commis- 
sion looking toward a rule governing ocean 
freight rates which would require the car- 
riers affirmatively to justify any disparity 
in the levels of export and import rates on 
the same commodities. * * * Most of the 
rates from the U.S. ports are established 
by conferences and it is not unreasonable 
to ask them to bear the burden of justifying 
the reasonableness of their rates as a con- 
dition to approval of their conference agree- 
ments which carries with it exemption from 
the antitrust laws and permission to use the 
dual-rate system. 

“The view that there is no use doing any- 
thing about freight rates because American 
producers cannot sell some commodities in 
some foreign markets even if they got the 
transportation for nothing would be an ab- 
dication of duty. If the Federal Maritime 
Commission, the Tariff Commission, the 
Treasury Department, the State Department, 
the Commerce Department, and others who 
are or should be trying to put American pro- 
ducers on the same basis as their foreign 
competitors, each waits for the other to put 
their house in order, the job will never be 
done. Each should seek to lead the way in 
the hope that the others will follow. Then 
there will be hope and expectation of ac- 
complishment. Accordingly, this Commis- 
sion should now take whatever action is 
within its power to eliminate any unlawful- 
ness insofar as ocean freight rates are con- 
cerned,” 


THE NEED FOR REGULATION OF OCEAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


Before I address myself to the actual find- 
ings of the Joint Economic Committee con- 
cerning ocean freight rates, I would like 
briefly to touch upon the regulatory role of 
the Federal Maritime Commission. Soon 
after we addressed ourselves to the problem 
of freight rates, members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee were startled to learn of 
the lack of regulation by the Federal Mari- 
time Commission and its predecessor agen- 
cies. The Shipping Act of 1916 called for 
strong and vigorous regulation of shipping 
conferences. The Bonner Act of 1961 called 
for even stronger regulation as evidenced by 
the report of this committee when it stated: 

“Congress then, as now, was unwilling to 
tolerate methods involving ties between con- 
ferences and shippers without appropriate 
safeguards and supervision. * * The con- 
ference, fixing as it does rates and practices, 
is permitted to exist only as an exception to 
the antitrust laws of the United States, * * + 
to secure the benefits of such immunity from 
the antitrust acts, the conferences are re- 
quired by section 15 of the Shipping Act of 
1916 to file all their agreements with the 
appropriate regulatory body, and obtain ap- 
proval of that body. The board has consid- 
erable jurisdiction under the terms of that 
act to regulate the conferences and see that 
they observe the restrictions upon which 
their immunity from the operation of the 
antitrust acts is predicated.” 

At this point I would like to compliment 
the members of this committee who signed 
the majority report in 1961. It certainly 
called for the type of regulation of the 
steamship industry that is needed to pro- 
tect the public interest of the United 
States. 

The American steamship lines themselves 
readily admitted before the Celler commit- 
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tee and the Bonner committee that regula- 
tion of steamship conferences and ocean 
transportation was in the best interest of 
the United States and the American mer- 
chant marine. The spokesman for the Amer- 
ican steamship companies reaffirmed this 
position in his statement before this commit- 
tee on Thursday of last week. He stated: 

“In our opinion regulation of conferences 
should have as its principal objectives: (1) 
The prevention of discrimination, as between 
(a) carriers, (b) shippers, (c) port or coastal 
interests, and (d) commodities; and (2) pro- 
tection of the public interest in the foreign 
commerce of the United States.” 

Even though regulation is called for by 
this committee, by the Congress, and even 
by the American merchant marine, the Joint 
Economic Committee found that the Federal 
Maritime Commission failed to enforce and 
properly administer its statutory powers. 
The conclusions of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee were very similar to those of the 
Bonner committee and the Celler committee 
revealed prior to the reorganization of the 
Federal Maritime Commission. As a result 
of the committee's findings, a letter was ad- 
dressed to our late beloved President Ken- 
nedy indicating its concern over the lack of 
regulation by the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. 

President Kennedy ordered the Bureau of 
the Budget to investigate the Federal Mari- 
time Commission and to determine whether 
or not it was at that time carrying out its 
statutory functions in a proper manner. The 
Bureau of the Budget reported to the Presi- 
dent that the Federal Maritime Commission 
was not; and as a result, the President named 
Rear Adm. John Harllee as the new Chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Commission, 
and Mr. Timothy May as its new Managing 
Director. 

Under the chairmanship of Admiral Harllee, 
the Federal Maritime Commission has for the 
first time begun to carry out the mandates 
of the Shipping Act and the Bonner Act. 
Although in the area of deepest interest to 
the Joint Economic Committee, namely, rate 
disparities, the Commission's actions, in my 
opinion, have been too moderate, it has taken 
decisive steps in other areas to protect the 
public interest of this country. Let me 
enumerate some of these steps: 

1. The Commission has refused to approve 
pooling agreements unless the proponents of 
the agreement can prove that such an agree- 
ment is in the best interest of the United 
States. Prior to the chairmanship of Admiral 
Harllee, the Commission policy was to 
routinely approve pooling arrangements with- 
out a hearing and without determining their 
effects on the foreign commerce of the United 
States. The antitrust immunity of the 
United States was thus accorded to pools, 
which are the ultimate monopoly, whenever 
the carriers felt that it was in their best 
interest to have such an agreement. The 
Commission now demands that the effects 
of the pooling agreement on the public 
interest of the United States be known be- 
fore it grants approval. I might add, Mr. 
Chairman, that for the first time in nearly 
50 years the Federal Maritime Commission 
has recently disapproved a major pool—the 
Brazilian coffee pool. 

2. In two areas, quick action by the Com- 
mission greatly alleviated discrimination 
against American exports. Last year, the 
two American conferences governing trade 
from the east and west coasts of the United 
States to Manila, Philippines, imposed a $10 
a ton surcharge on all shipments to Manila 
because of alleged port difficulties. No other 
conferences serving Manila imposed a sur- 
charge of such magnitude. The ships serving 
Canada and Mexico imposed no surcharge on 
shipments to Manila. As a result of the sur- 
charge American exporters of cotton and 
paper products lost markets to Mexican 
and Canadian exporters of these products. 
A large exporter of paper products from 
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Maine wrote the Joint Economic Committee 
the following: 

“In the first 10 months of this year, we 
sold and shipped to Manila a quantity in 
excess of 6,000 tons of newsprint paper. 
This amounts to approximately $800,000 in 
sales volume. We have had, therefore, an 
average monthly movement of 600 tons, 
which is more or less in line with the volume 
of our sales to Manila for several years. 

“We have not shipped a ton of paper to 
the Philippines since the first of November 
of this year, and this has been due solely to 
the application of the $10 surcharge assessed 
by all lines operating out of the U.S. ports, 
Because of the competitive nature of news- 
print business, there simply is no room for 
the absorption of the surcharge by our 
company.” 

Because of the high level of the surcharge 
and its effects on U.S. commerce, the Com- 
mission ordered an immediate investigation. 
The conferences quickly reduced the sur- 
charge to $5 per ton. 

In a similar situation involving the port 
of Chittagong, East Pakistan, a 40 percent 
surcharge was imposed by the conference 
from the United States. No other confer- 
ences from any country in the world imposed 
a surcharge. The Commission at once or- 
dered an investigation and the surcharge was 
temporarily dropped. It was reimposed in 
April of this year, but again it was substan- 
tially reduced as a result of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission's investigations. This re- 
duction is of substantial importance to tax- 
payers of the United States, for the Govern- 
ment is scheduled to ship $53 million worth 
of products to Chittagong within the next 3 
months under an AID loan. If the surcharge 
had remained at 40 percent, approximately 
$4 million in additional freight charges 
would have been financed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

3. The Commission has begun investiga- 
tions of (a) the conference system of rate- 
making, (b) the conferences’ methods of 
handling shippers’ complaints, (c) the effec- 
tiveness of the neutral bodies or self-policing 
forces of conferences. Every American ex- 
porter and every American taxpayer should 
congratulate the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion for the actions it has taken in the past 
6 months. For the first time the Commis- 
sion has begun to carry out the mandates of 
this committee and of the Congress. 


EXPORT RATES ARE HIGHER THAN IMPORT RATES 


Turning to the question of rate disparities, 
the only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the hearings of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, which comprise more than a thou- 
sand pages of evidentiary materials, is that 
outbound rates from the United States on its 
major trade routes are significantly higher 
than inbound rates to the United States. 
Before summarizing the evidence presented 
to the joint committee that leads to this 
conclusion, I would like to point out that 
while disparities on individual commodities 
such as automobiles, steel, etc., are impor- 
tant in themselves, of much more signifi- 
cance is the fact that, in general, American 
exporters pay more for the transportation of 
American produced products than foreign 
producers pay for the transportation of their 
products even though the same ships are 
employed. There may be sound economic 
justification for this discrimination against 
American producers, but in the absence of 
economic justifications based on differences 
of carrier cost and value of service, no one 
in this room would deny that a rate dis- 
parity is harmful to the party paying the 
higher rate; and if that be so, can it be 
denied that such a disparity is ultimately 
harmful to this country’s commerce? 

We have used these techniques to test 
whether rates charged on American exports 
are higher than rates charged on American 
imports. The Maritime Commission is at- 
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tempting over much resistance to use a 
fourth test. 

First, the conference tariffs were analyzed. 
By statistical analysis, the Federal Maritime 
Commission discovered that on 80 percent of 
the commodities listed in the outbound and 
inbound tariffs from the west coast of the 
United States to the Far East, outbound 
rates were higher than inbound rates; on 70 
percent of the commodities from the east 
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coast of the United States to the Far East, 


outbound rates were higher; and on more 
than 60 percent of the commodities from 
the Atlantic coast of the United States to 
Germany, outbound rates were higher. 
Second, we compared the major moving 
commodities outbound and inbound, on cer- 
tain principal trade routes. With the assist- 
ance of some American steamship lines we 
compiled the major moving items for trade 
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with Japan. The list contains 49 major 
moving commodities, 25 outbound and 24 
inbound, between the east coast of the 
United States and the Far East, and 22 com- 
modities, 11 outbound and 11 inbound, be- 
tween the west coast of the United States 
and the Far East. 

I would like to insert at this point in the 
record this commodity list with attendant 
rates: 


Common carrier ocean freight rates between Japan and United States Pacific coast ports 


IMPORTANT COMMODITIES OUTBOUND 


Commodity 


Wood 
pel 


Pharmaceutical su; 
Lumber not oth 
Loose 


A e O O open 
2 | Plywood, Schuh thickness 

3 | Radios, transistors, and loudspeakers....--------- 
— App eee e 
5 

6 


Outbound rate Hig! 
outbound 
A aie %% PER A EN 
——— AI O IE DIOS ESTAS y: * 
CRE $34 per W/M; value not exceeding $500 per 40 cubic feet | Yes. 
1.0. b. Japan. 


3 $47.50 per W/M*_____.......| $22.75 per A eee RS Yes. 

— $53 per 1,000 square feet... $25.20 per 1,000 square fett ------mmmMMMnM Yes. 

See: $57.25 per W/ MW.. weet fot p W/M; A not exceeding $500 per 40 cubic | Yes. 
0. 

Racha ee ES wes $54.50 per W/ M. vet fob Ta goa Re O As Yes. 


r di MMS AA IA NE APA d. WIM value not exceeding $250 per 40 cubic | Yes. 
apan. 
8 
9 
10 
ll 
big i yo Key: 
d: Pacific a Conference, local freight tariff No. 1-X and W =2,000 pounds, 
overland fr t hes a o. 3-R WiM=2000 ponies or 40 cubic feet. 
Pacific Freight Conference of Japan, freight tariff No. 32. 3 
W indicated above as of Apr. 15, 1964, MSE "000 pounds or 8 ped ees 


* = Overland rates. 


Common carrier ocean freight rates between Japan and United States Atlantic and gulf ports 


IMPORTANT COMMODITIES OUTBOUND 


Commodity 


Outbound rate 


parao rara not otherwise specified 


bon b 
Cotton, raw . 
Pipe, conduit 


not otherwise specified.. 
Meshinery. not otherwise specified 


it bent, iron and steel. 


per 2,000 pounds. 
$16.50 per 2.240 pound $62.25 
$50 $62.30 
$31 $83.70 
$45 $104.50 
-| $45 $62.25 
= E 5 
$65. $62.35 y 
3 15 
$45 pa $44.50 
- | $83.75 $62.25 
$61.25 $42 


Inbound rate 


for tobacco 


Source: 
Outbound: Far East tariff No. 23, 


Inbound 12 — tobacco leaf in hogshead (2,000 pounds); $51.75 per 1,000 pounds 


—Rates 


NOTE. indicated above as of Nov. 
rate has been adjusted so that its rate basis will 


, the inbound 


— 1963. Where 
as the out- 


reflect the same rate 


W. 000 pounds or 40 cubic feet. 


Conference 
Inbound: Japan Atlantic & Gulf Freight Conference tariff No. 32. 
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Common carrier ocean freight rates between Japan and United States Atlantic and gulf ports 


IMPORTANT COMMODITIES INBOUND 


Commodity 


Linen 
Cotton ba; g 
Cotton goods not otherwise si at 


namel 
Novelties: 
Anima! 


Wallboards, — 8 d 
s and veneer- -..- 
Rubber 5 not otherwise specified 


Rugs and carpets not pde e specified. 
Iron or steel rods. 


l wire L 8 

Iron or steel wire, barbed i 
Iron or steel wire rope 
Sides joven ware: 
Furniture, — +3 oo ro koso 
Christmas ornaments 


1 wore ash trays, paper hats, picture frames, wire 


$27. 25 per 
$18. 50 per GT/M. 
$18.50 per GT/M... 
$29 per W/M 


8 aa 
8 per W W/. 


her 
add 


1 Indented material refers to export description. 


GT/M=Gross ton or measurement ton: 2,240 pounds or 40 cubic feet. 


Out of the 49 major moving commodities 
between the east coast to Japan 67 percent 
have higher outbound rates than inbound 
rates. To illustrate, it costs $49.25, weight 
or measure, to ship an automobile to Japan 
from the Atlantic coast of the United States, 
whereas it costs but $24, weight or meas- 
ure, to ship Japanese cars here. 

Of the 22 major moving commodities be- 
tween the west coast of the United States 
and Japan, 19 have higher outbound rates 
than comparable inbound rates. For ex- 
ample, it costs an American exporter of 
canned goods, a major moving export to 
Japan, $47.50, weight or measure, to ship his 
goods to Japan, whereas it costs a Japanese 
exporter of canned goods including canned 
fish, a major moving Japanese export to this 
country, but $22.75, weight or measure, to 
ship his product here. 

Again, I would like to emphasize that a 
disparity on one particular commodity is sig- 
nificant if there is two-way movement in 
that commodity. But a general disparity 

American exporters whereby they pay 
more than importers is far more significant. 
For example, if American exporters of auto- 
mobiles pay high rates to compensate the 
carrier for the low rates paid by the Japanese 
exporter of canned fish, American commerce 
is severely damaged. Our third method of 
testing for the higher level of rates exhibited 
this point with precision. This was to look 
at the actual financial statements of the sub- 
sidized lines. 

Unfortunately, only American subsidized 
lines could be examined because foreign-flag 
lines have refused to comply with the Com- 
mission’s request for such information. An 
examination of American subsidized lines 
reveals that on trade between the U.S. North 
Atlantic and gulf coasts and Western Europe 
more than 70 percent of the total revenue of 
these lines comes from carrying outbound 
cargoes or exports. So, too, on trade between 
the west coast of the United States and the 
Far East, U.S.-subsidized lines make more 
than 70 percent of their revenue from carry- 
ing outbound cargoes; and on trade between 
the east coast and the Far East, U.S.-subsi- 


Nore,—All md in effect on Nov. 19, 1963. 


Tariff authorities: 
Outbound: 


dized lines make almost 60 percent of their 
revenue from outbound cargo, yet they carry 
more in cargo than outbound cargo on 
this route and the inbound cargo is more 
valuable. 

To use one specific example, a U.S.-flag- 
subsidized line sailing from the east coast 
of the United States to the Far East last year 
earned, on 20 voyages, $9 million from the 
carriage of American exports, and it earned 
but $6 million from the carriage of inbound 
trade to the United States, yet it carried 
204,000 payable toms of exports and 190,000 
payable tons of imports. In effect, the aver- 
age freight rate charged the American ex- 
porter was $44—the average rate charged an 
American importer was $31. This conclu- 
sively proves that on this trade route the 
U.S. flag-subsidized carrier charged substan- 
tially higher rates outbound than inbound. 
Mr. Chairman, there may be an economic jus- 
tification for this but we have not heard it. 

By using the financial data of subsidized 
lines it can be seen that American exporters 
pay almost the entire round trip cost of 
operating subsidized vessels. In fact, on 
some trade routes freight rates are at such 
high levels on U.S. exports that it is profit- 
able for an operator to carry just exports 
from the United States to a foreign country 
and return empty. The export rates in these 
cases are high enough to pay the total round 
trip voyage cost and return a profit to the 
carrier. I daresay that there is no trade 
inbound to the United States where a carrier 
can make a profit just carrying cargo in- 
bound to the United States and return in 
ballast. Broadly, it seems established that 
on these major trade routes, the subsidized 
lines make a net profit before subsidy out- 
bound, and suffer a loss inbound even after 
subsidy. If the subsidy fairly measures cost 
differentials between foreign and American 
lines, as is intended, then it seems reason- 
able to infer that foreign lines exhibit the 
same pattern; that is, they lose money on 
their exports to this country, and make all 
their profits from carrying American ex- 
ports. 


Inbound: Jnpan-Atlantio and € and Gulf Freight 1 tariff No. 32. 


ce freight tariff No. 


The fourth and final method of evaluating 
whether or not American exporters are at a 
disadvantage because of freight rate dis- 
parities would be a detailed analysis of each 
trade, using the revenue, value, volume, and 
characteristics of all commodities that could 
move if rates were adjusted. The Federal 
Maritime Commission feels that it should 
take this fourth step before taking action 
on rate disparities. It is my belief that the 
above three methods are sufficient for the 
Commission to act directly without addi- 
tional information. I believe that, at the 
least, the Commission should order every 
conference whose outbound rates appear too 
high and every conference whose inbound 
rates appear too low to justify those rates 
under section 18(b) (5) of the Shipping Act, 
and if they fail to justify these rates, the 
Commission should disapprove the rates or 
issue an order under section 15 to show 
cause why the conferences themselves should 
not be disapproved. The Commission has 
not seen fit to take this action but has 
taken the more moderate approach of seek- 
ing additional facts and information from 
foreign-flag lines and foreign based confer- 
ences to further evaluate the effects of the 
disparities on American commerce. 

In short, Mr, Chairman, whether you look 
at the tariff, or study the major moving 
commodities, or the actual financial results 
of American subsidized lines, it is demon- 
strated that American exporters pay higher 
freight rates than exporters of our leading 
competitors. American steamship line rep- 
resentatives themselves have admitted this 
before this committee and before the Joint 
Economic Committee. On Thursday of last 
week Mr. Solon B. Turman, chairman of the 
board of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., said, “If 
you are going to bring the Japanese rates up 
to the level of the outbound rates, it would 
probably stifle some business or a lot of 
business,” While he does not believe that 
inbound rates should be raised, he obviously 
admits that the inbound rates are lower 
than the outbound rates. The European 
shipowners, in a statement submitted to the 
Joint Economic Committee, also admitted 
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that outbound rates are higher than inbound 
rates, 

Mr. Chairman, it appears that the Federal 
Maritime Commission, American-flag steam- 
ship lines, and foreign-flag steamship lines 
all admit that, in general, the structure of 
freight rates is higher from the United 
States to Europe and Japan than the cor- 
responding inbound rate structure, and I 
would like to emphasize that such a dis- 
parity is inherently harmful to the U.S. ex- 
porter. Even if (contrary to all economic 
theory) lower rates would not mean in- 
creased exports, they would certainly mean 
increased profits. The American manufac- 
turer, as a result of rate disparities, is placed 
at an economic disadvantage. At present, 
he is subsidizing foreign exporters by pay- 
ing a disproportionate share of total ship- 
ping costs. The only question remaining 
is whether there are justifiable economic 
reasons for placing the American exporter 
at such a disadvantage. This is precisely 
what the Federal Maritime Commission is 
attempting to ascertain through its section 
21 orders and other investigations. 


NO JUSTIFICATION OF DISPARITIES 


The only justification that has been of- 
fered to the Joint Economic Committee for 
rate disparities is based on the volume of 
movement. Since the United States exports 
more than it imports, more ships are re- 
quired to carry cargoes from U.S. ports than 
are required to carry cargoes to U.S. ports. 
It is argued that rates must be set at levels 
high enough to cover cost and profits of the 
round trip voyage. Even though it may be 
true that more ships are needed to carry 
outbound cargo than inbound cargo, this is 
not true of the trade services which the 
Joint Economic Committee's investigation 
is upon. The focus of the investigation has 
been trade routes of our leading competitors; 
namely, Japan and Europe. On these routes 
there is no such trade imbalance. Depend- 
ing on the measure used, inbound cargo at 
least equals and may exceed outbound cargo 
on liner vessels. 

Perhaps the balance of trade is the his- 
toric reason for freight rate differences but 
it cannot be the present justification. After 
World War II, ocean freight rates on Amer- 
ican exports to Europe and Japan had to be 
set at levels high enough to cover the entire 
round trip voyage for there were no Euro- 
pean or Japanese products to bring back. 
From 1945 to 1947 imports from Europe and 
Japan averaged less than $1 billion per 
year. Today, they exceed $8 Dillion. But 
even though our imports have risen rapidly 
since World War II, it appears that the con- 
tention that freight rates outward from the 
United States must be high enough to cover 
costs and profits for the entire voyage, while 
no longer justified, is still practiced by the 
conferences setting the rates. As trade has 
increased from Western Europe and Japan, 
freight rates have not increased proportion- 
ately. The low promotional rates of the late 
1940’s are still low promotional rates, and I 
will be the first to admit that it is most 
difficult to raise these rates. 


SHIPPERS’ COUNCILS 


As this Committee is aware, European 
and Japanese shippers are organized into 
shippers’ councils. Their bargaining posi- 
tion with steamship lines and conferences 
is far greater than the bargaining position 
of an American shipper who is prohibited, 
and rightly so, by our antitrust laws from 
forming such a shipper’s cartel. The extra 
bargaining power of the European and 
Japanese shippers places the American ship- 
per at a competitive disadvantage. If a 
shipowner is not able to raise rates inbound 
from Europe because of the strong bargain- 
ing position of the European shipper, he 
must rely on increased rates from the United 
States to offset his increased operating ex- 
penses. Thus the shippers’ councils tend 
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to keep rates low for Europe and Japan 
and to widen the disparity. To meet this, 
it is suggested the United States could legit- 
imatize shippers’ cartels. Notice again the 
admission of disparities that this argument 
implies. However, shippers’ cartels are 
against the basic economic principles of the 
United States and, while the alleged pur- 
pose of a meeting between big businesses 
in this country would be to bargain on a 
unit freight price, a forum would be pro- 
vided for the discussion of many other mat- 
ters of business—a forum for a conspiracy. 


INTERNATIONAL REACTIONS 


I would like to comment upon the reac- 
tions of foreign governments and foreign 
steampship lines to the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission seeking an ex- 
planation for discrimination against Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters. The for- 
eign-flag lines have raised their usual cry 
that regulation by the United States of its 
own foreign commerce will cause the break- 
up of the conference system of ocean trans- 
portation. This is the same cry that was 
raised by foreign-flag lines before this very 
Committee in 1960-61. At that time, the 
conferences complained that if the Con- 
gress of the United States did not reverse 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
allow conferences to negotiate exclusive 
patronage dual-rate contracts, the confer- 
ence system would break up. The Bonner 
bill, while strengthening the general regu- 
latory system, permits dual-rate contracts 
provided shippers are guaranteed fair treat- 
ment. But, curiously enough, many major 
conferences still exist which have elected 
not to use the dual-rate contract. This 
seems startling after the statement that, 
without dual rates, conferences could not 
exist. I preserve a certain skepticism, Mr. 
Chairman, at the cry of the conferences this 
time, too. 

The new policies of the Federal Maritime 
Commission, even though moderate and not 
extreme, have met with almost unbelievable 
opposition from our foreign maritime allies. 
The Maritime Commission, after many years 
of inaction, has finally taken steps to re- 
duce ocean freight rate discrimination and 
to perform its regulatory functions. But, 
prior to taking direct action, it has sought 
statistical information and documents from 
steamship carriers and conferences carrying 
American commerce. 

The Commission's request for information 
resulted in formal protest from 10 of our 
friendly allies and in two Paris conferences. 
Concessions were offered at these conferences 
that I myself believe will compromise the 
efficient administration of the Shipping Act. 
The basic concession is an agreement to seek 
information from foreign based lines on a 
voluntary basis rather than under section 21 
of the Shipping Act. But even the conces- 
sions that have been made do not seem sufi- 
cient to the European governments. Two 
weeks ago, the British Government took un- 
precedented action and introduced legisla- 
tion in Parliament to forbid British steam- 
ship lines to obey American laws. The public 
authority of Great Britain in effect ordered 
its lines to disobey the very laws that this 
committee has deemed necessary for the pro- 
tection and interest of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this reaction by the British 
Government and by other foreign govern- 
ments to attempts by the Federal Maritime 
Commission to protect the interest of the 
United States is extraordinary. A system of 
cartels contravenes the basic economic phi- 
losophy of this country. Yet, when reason- 
able requests are made upon them to pro- 
duce relevant information, they lobby foreign 
governments to protest and even to pass laws 
to order them not to comply with American 
laws. 

A quotation from a speech by Mr. Charles 
Fletcher-Cooke, a Member of the House of 
Commons, during the debate on the British 
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bill, is very pertinent. He stated in reference 
to the bill: “It must be unique in that the 
potential victim [the steamship lines] is 
rather welcoming the chains.” 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke' comments indicate 
the desire of the British lines for legislation 
forbidding them under penalty to comply 
with American law. 

The extreme steps of the British Govern- 
ment imply that the discrimination against 
American exporters is even greater than the 
current facts indicate. It implies that if the 
relevant information were produced, not only 
would the charge of the Bonner committee, 
the Celler committee, and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee be substantiated, but even 
other discriminatory devices would be 
revealed. 


BRITISH JURISDICTION—HOW FAR DOES IT GO? 


Representatives of American steamship 
lines themselves have stated that the activ- 
ities of the Federal Maritime Commission 
are in violation of the rules of international 
comity. Let me bring out how the British 
Government reacted when it sought docu- 
ments located abroad and when the foreign 
country had laws forbidding production. 

In at least five cases the British courts 
ruled that their orders for the production 
of foreign documents must be complied 
with, even though national laws of foreign 
parties to the action prohibited production. 
If the parties refused to produce, the cases 
were either dismissed against them, or they 
were held in contempt of the British court. 

The British Government contends that the 
United States would violate the jurisdiction 
of Great Britain if its courts ordered pro- 
duction of documents located in Great 
Britain as a result of the Maritime Com- 
mission investigation. This is certainly a 
contradiction of how the British Govern- 
ment reacts when it believes that the best 
interests of its citizens are not being pro- 
tected and when it deems foreign documents 
are necessary for fair adjudication. 

I would also like to point out the tradi- 
tional British concept of jurisdiction. Again, 
let me quote Mr. Charles Fletcher-Cooke of 
the British House of Commons: 

“In this country we have always held the 
view that under public international law, 
the law of the port is given very full power. 
* è + It seems to me that anyone prosecuted 
under this bill would have an easy defense 
if he is able to say that for many centuries 
and in the face of a good deal of contrary 
opinion the British Government have al- 
way held the view that a foreign port can 
impose what conditions it likes, howsoever 
vexatious they may be. * * * It is not a 
view which I like, but it is a view which 
the British Government have maintained 
throughout the 19th century against the 
strong opposition of the French, and it is 
a view which we have succeeded, on the 
whole, in persuading other nations to accept. 
It is a little ironic that we should at this 
time say that foreign ports have no such 
jurisdiction and they cannot impose these 
vexatious requirements, that it is legal im- 
perialism, and so on. It is idle to say that 
these are documents made abroad, made 
here, that is to say, between British shippers 
and shipowners, foreigners to America. Of 
course, they are, but if they go to America 
or copies of them go to America, or if sec- 
ondary evidence must be given by oral ex- 
amination of witnesses or however it may 
be, the Americans take the attitude: ‘If you 
want to come to our ports you must observe 
our rules. We are entitled to compel you 
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to disclose your evidence, oral or documen- 
tary, to make sure you are observing our 
rules.’ * * * It is very arguable that these 
documents also belong to the Americans and 
that we have always hitherto held that view 
of international law. It makes no difference 
in those circumstances whether the con- 
tracts are made outside the United States.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the United 
States is not violating international comity 
by requesting these documents, but the 
British Government and other foreign gov- 
ernments are not only taking actions against 
the interest of the United States but are 
themselves violating the rules of interna- 
tional comity and jurisdiction. 

THE JURISDICTION OF THE SHIPPING ACT 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, the Senate Commerce Committee, and 
the Congress have seen fit to grant antitrust 
immunity to conferences but as a condition 
to this immunity your Committee stated that 
the Federal Maritime Commission must be 
able to obtain relevant foreign documents. 
Without such documents it cannot carry out 
its regulation of conferences. This Commit- 
tee stated in its 1961 report: 

“The position taken by a number of foreign 
lines * * * is that their records abroad are 
immune from scrutiny by the Federal Mari- 
time Board. The Committee desires to em- 
phasize the fact that those records involve 
matters in the foreign commerce of the 
United States and are thus within the juris- 
diction of the United States.” 

If foreign governments and foreign-flag 
lines continue to resist the legitimate juris- 
diction of the Federal Maritime Commission 
and the U.S. Government, they will bring 
about what they say they most fear—the 
abolition of the conference system of ocean 
transportation. This Committee, as well as 
the Congress, has long ago established that as 
a condition precedent to existence, confer- 
ences must supply the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission with relevant information. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In conclusion, I would like to reemphasize 
that freight rates on American exports are 
higher than freight rates on the exports of 
our foreign competitors, even though the 
same ships are used; that these freight rate 
disparities are inherently harmful to the 
American exporter and manufacturer; and 
that unless there is strong economic justifi- 
cation for these rate disparities, the public 
interest of the United States is being seri- 
ously injured. High freight rates mean less 
movement of exports and less profit to the 
American manufacturer. If exports do not 
increase, our foreign assistance programs, 
both military and economic, will have to be 
curtailed. 

The Federal Maritime Commission has 
sought information which will enable it to 
determine whether or not economic justi- 
fications exist for rate disparities. Foreign 
lines backed by their governments have re- 
fused to produce this information. If for- 
eign governments continue to act against the 
interest of the United States in this area 
there are, at least, three steps this Committee 
could consider taking. 

First, this Committee could conceivably 
recommend that the United States back 
down, but I somehow doubt that it or any 
other committee of the Congress would con- 
sider such a course. 

Second, this Committee could recommend 
that an international conference be held and 
that the confrontation be postponed and 
regulations suspended until such a confer- 
ence was called. But Isubmit, Mr. Chairman, 
that an international conference to define 
the jurisdiction of each nation in this area, 
as has been suggested by the British Govern- 
ment, is untimely as long as the British and 
other foreign governments take the attitude 
that no regulation of international commerce 
and international shipping is permissible. If 
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we agree to give in again, to weaken our cur- 
rent position, we will have gained nothing 
for our friendly commercial rivals will have 
given nothing. The public interest of the 
United States will again be denied the regu- 
lations called for by the Shipping Act. 

A third alternative is for this Committee 
to recommend, as the President of the United 
States and as the late President Kennedy 
have recommended, that the Federal Mari- 
time Commission continue to do all in its 
power to eliminate discrimination against 
American exports. At this point, I would like 
to quote from our late beloved President 
Kennedy’s July 18, 1963, balance-of-payments 
message: 

“Present ocean freight rates discourage our 
exports as compared to imports. The freight 
charges on Atlantic crossings are far higher 
for eastbound freight than for comparable 
items bound for our shores. A similar situa- 
tion prevails on other trade routes. While 
these substantial differentials may have been 
acceptable in the immediate postwar period 
of the dollar shortage when Europe was 
struggling to get on its feet, the magnitude is 
clearly unjustified today. Accordingly, I 
have directed the Secretary of Commerce 
to take corrective action through the Mari- 
time Administration; and I am urging the 
Federal Maritime Commission in its role as 
an independent regulatory agency to ques- 
tion those specific export rates which appear 
unduly high. Should legislation prove nec- 
essary, it shall be sought.” 

I also quote President Johnson’s budget 
message and point out that the only increase 
which the President recommended for a reg- 
ulatory agency was for the Federal Maritime 
Commission. He stated that: 

“Additional funds are requested for the 
Federal Maritime Commission to meet in- 
creased work loads and to permit the Agency 
to pursue actively its efforts to assure that 
fair and reasonable rates govern the move- 
ment of commodities in our water-borne 
commerce in support of our export expan- 
sion program.” 

The position of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission has also received the support of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the Special Assistant 
to the President for Trade Negotiations, and 
the Secretary of Commerce. The Secretary 
of Commerce recently wrote Admiral Harlee: 

“I am confident that the Federal Maritime 
Commission will continue to make every ef- 
fort to remove these freight rate impediments 
which hamper our exports.” 

The Secretary made this statement after 
saying: 

“During my recent trip through Central 
America, Colombia, and Venezuela, a per- 
sistent theme by the businessmen and by 
government officials was the existence of 
markedly higher freight rates on shipments 
of U.S. goods to the area than on comparable 
shipments from Western Europe. In Nicara- 
gua, for example, we were told that it costs 
$586 (plus inland freight charges) to ship 
a tractor from New Orleans to Corinto; and 
$314 (including any inland freight charges) 
to ship a tractor from the United Kingdom 
to Corinto. The Minister of Finance of 
Honduras lodged a similar complaint." 

Before closing, let me comment on the 
statement that the activities of the Joint 
Economic Committee and the Federal Mari- 
time Commission are going to cause a 
breakup of the conference system. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to point out that 
these cries are heard more frequently from 
foreign-flag lines than from American-flag 
lines. The reason is obvious. If the con- 
ference system were abolished the foreign- 
flag lines would be at a grave disadvantage, 
This is a statement which is not often heard 
before this committee, so let me repeat it. 
If conferences are abolished, foreign-flag 
lines would be at a grave competitive 
disadvantage. 
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The U.S.-flag lines are for the most part 
subsidized. Last year, they earned more than 
$670 million in gross freight revenues; in 
addition, they received from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment $200 million for the operation of 
ships, and $103 million for the construction 
of new ships. They not only have the 
fastest, most modern ships on the seas; they 
have more than 60 percent of their total 
revenue guaranteed. Of the total operating 
revenue of $851 million last year (revenue 
plus operating subsidy), 62 percent or $543 
million was generated by the U.S. Govern- 
ment through cargo preference and subsidy. 

I might add that most unsubsidized 
American liner operators receive between 80 
percent and 100 percent of their revenues 
from the carriage of Government-sponsored 
cargoes. The American-subsidized operator 
therefore would have a tremendous com- 
petitive advantage over any foreign-flag com- 
petitor if the conference system were abol- 
ished, and rates were set on a competitive 
free enterprise basis rather than fixed by 
agreement and bargaining. The American 
lines would be able to eliminate many of 
their competitors. It is understandable, 
therefore, that the foreign lines and gov- 
ernments are the ones most interested in 
protecting the conference system, It is also 
understandable that since these governments 
have the advantage of low rates on their 
exports they would adamantly oppose 
changes, 

Finally, Mr, Chairman, I would like to say 
that I hope your committee strongly en- 
dorses the actions taken by the Federal 
Maritime Commission. Your endorsement 
will insure the proper enforcement of the 
Shipping Act for the first time. But if free 
competition is the only cure for freight dis- 
crimination against the United States, let it 
come. 


IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
TRENDS ON EMPLOYMENT 
STRESSED IN SIGNIFICANT AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR RANDOLPH 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
we hear a great deal these days about 
latest technological trends and the im- 
pact of these trends on employment. 
There is need, however, for careful 
analysis of such trends in relation to 
specific industries. 

Our distinguished colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from West Virginia, Jen- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, has just performed 
such a service in relation to the airline 
and general aviation industry. 

Speaking during commencement exer- 
cises at Parks College of Aeronautical 
Technology of St. Louis University, Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH assessed for the gradu- 
ates the new career opportunities avail- 
able in aviation, providing young people 
acquire the necessary skills. 

In another significant part of his ad- 
dress, Senator RANDOLPH took note of the 
growing international air travel by U.S. 
citizens aboard U.S.-flag carriers and 
urged the administration to ask Senate 
ratification of an important protocol to 
an international agreement, the Hague 
protocol, which will double the liability 
of these carriers in the event a passen- 
ger is involved in an accident. 

Like Senator RANDOLPH, I hope the 
Senate will ratify this protocol before 
adjournment as yet another step in im- 
proving international air travel. 

Because of this and the other impor- 
tant points covered in the address, I 
commend it to my colleagues and I ask 
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unanimous consent to have the address 

printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES AT PARKS COLLEGE OF 
AERONAUTICAL TECHNOLOGY, ST. LOUIS UNI- 
VERSITY, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., TUESDAY, JULY 
28, 1964 
Here, where aviation's dramatic spirit of 

St. Louis yet lives, still emanates from your 
historic Lambert Field, now a modern jet 
port, and from your own Parks College, train- 
ing the new professionals and technicians de- 
manded by the air age, 1t is most appropriate 
that we look at this air age. 

But what kind of a look shall 1t be? 

Our very setting gives us the answer. 

We meet in St. Louis, one of the world's 
aviation centers and at Parks College, an in- 
stitution which has long helped the aviation 
industry meet its changing, but always de- 
manding, personnel needs. 

You are soon to begin careers in various 
phases of aviation. And I am privileged to 
serve in the U.S. Senate after careers in both 
education and aviation. 

And speaking of the Senate, one way in 
which it refiects our times is in the effort 
that body is now devoting to problems aris- 
ing from great technological change affect- 
ing all manner of economic endeavor, touch- 
ing the lives of all of us and demanding bet- 
ter trained people in our work force than 
ever before. 

Senate passage of legislation to implement 
President Johnson's imaginative and for- 
ward-looking war on poverty is but one ex- 
ample. Another can be found in the work 
of the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower of the Senate's Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

That subcommittee, on which I serve, has 
made searching study of new economic and 
technological trends and their expected im- 
pact, not only on industry, but on the lives 
of young people, like yourselves, about to 
embark on new careers—careers which, inci- 
dentally, the rapid advance of science may 
change many times during your lifetimes, at 
least with respect to the new skills they con- 
tinually require. 

Here, then, is the kind of view we should 
take on aviation—aviation as an industry 
both contributing to and vastly affected by 
the pace of technological change. 

Inseparably linked to this is aviation as 
a source of careers for young people prepar- 
ing to participate vitally in the economy of 
the future. 

Concern for this future and the resultant 
new interest in the world of the economist 
with its own special jargon has given rise 
to some haphazard language and confusion 
of terms. 

Since this can lead to haphazard think- 
ing, it is appropriate to define precisely a 
few of the terms you have heard in attempts 
to describe changes in our job structure and 
in our industries. 

First there is “technology” or “technologi- 
cal development”: This is the big, broad um- 
brella term. For it covers everything from 
the invention of new types of laborsaving de- 
vices to the creation of new materials and 
fibers, the transition to new fuels, the devel- 
opment of new forms of business enterprise, 
the geographic changes in the location of in- 
dustrial operations, and many other modes of 
change. 

Next there is “mechanization”: This refers 
most accurately to the process of applying 
machinery to the tasks formerly performed 
by human and animal labor. Engines—steam 
engines, internal combusion engines, and to- 
day’s jet engine—are good examples of mech- 
anization. 
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The word we hear most frequently, “auto- 
mation,” refers to the replacement of the 
human operator with automatic devices per- 
forming sensory and motor operations. In 
the auto industry, for example, automation 
accurately describes the huge metal machines 
which work on fairly uniform raw materials 
and have their instructions designed into 
them. 

“Cybernation,” a more recent term, refers 
to the computer technology which applies 
machines to the logical and decisionmaking 
operations. A computer translating Russian 
into English is an example of cybernation. 
And some of you will encounter cybernation 
in the form of computers now at work in a 
variety of ways for the airlines. 

Not only the service industries, but the 
Federal Government itself feels the impact 
of cybernation. In 1960 the U.S. Census 
Bureau used only 50 statisticians to perform 
the tabulations that required 4,100 in 1950. 
The new data-processing center of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service at Martinsburg, W. 
Va., has eliminated the work of some 4,000 
persons engaged in processing tax returns. 

Information recently received from the 
Bureau of the Budget indicates that our 
Government plans to spend $165 million in 
fiscal year 1965 for the purchase of comput- 
ers. This amount exceeds the total Federal 
budget (excluding military expenditures) for 
the year 1887, and is more than double the 
entire Federal budget for any single year 
prior to the Civil War. 

In retail marketing, in banking and in- 
surance, and in a host of other service in- 
dustries, the pressures of competition are 
speeding the advance of the new technology. 
It was recently announced that the R. H. 
Macy Co., of New York, is testing its first 
electronic “salesman.” This is a device 
which not only dispenses 36 different items 
in 10 separate styles and sizes, but also ac- 
cepts $1 and $5 bills in addition to coins and 
returns the correct change—plus rejecting 
counterfeit currency. 

Now mechanization, automation and cyber- 
nation are all part of present technological 
advance. And this brings us to the question 
of how this continually moving technology 
will affect aviation, particularly your future 
in aviation. 

I would disavow two oft-heard views of our 
present technology. Each view is as erro- 
neous as it is extreme. One holds automa- 
tion a curse. The other wraps itself in the 
bland cliche: “Machines make jobs.” 

A popular song of a few years ago sums up 
my position on each of these statements: 
“It ain’t necessarily so.” 

The truth is that the job-creating or job- 
lessening potential of advancing technology 
in a particlular industry depends, in large 
measure, on the relative saturation of the 
prevailing market for that industry's 
products. 

Economic history gives us many examples 
of this principle in action. 

The West Virginia coal industry, in its 
peak production year, 1947, produced 176.6 
million tons of coal with 116,000 miners. 
The years that followed saw tremendous 
technological advances. As a result, in 1963 
we produced 128.8 million tons of coal with 
44,000 miners. 

For a much broader application of the 
saturation principle as a determinant of 
technological impact on job markets let’s go 
back over the centuries to the industrial 
revolution. Here machines did, ultimately, 
create jobs. But then, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, the great mass of individuals— 
even in America—were inadequately served 
in their basic needs for food, shelter, cloth- 
ing and transportation, 

Now what about saturation in the air in- 
dustry, saturation in the demand for air 
travel in both commercial and general 
aviation? 
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All phases of aviation have been marked by 
great technological advance—a factor which, 
a few years ago, brought a host of glum 
prophets to the economic wailing wall with 
predictions that the advent of the jet age 
would mean greater capacity per plane and a 
consequent reduction in the number of air- 
liners, a reduction in the number of flight 
crews, and a generally declining employment 
in commercial aviation. 

Such pessimistic predictions couldn’t have 
been more wrong. 

The first commercial jetliners were intro- 
duced late in 1958. We have just completed 
our first full 5 years of the jet age—from 
1959 through 1963. And in these 5 years the 
jet age has created 25,000 new jobs in com- 
mercial aviation. 

Why? 

Productivity of employees and of aircraft 
has increased tremendously, of course. But 
fortunately this technological improvement 
is accompanied by a rising demand for air 
travel. More passengers fly each year. 
Thus, even with technological strides in the 
air industry, the new demand for air travel 
has created more jobs. 

And passenger air travel is only one phase 
of commercial aviation, In another phase, 
that of regularly scheduled air freight, the 
industry’s marketing experts can spend years 
in a happy hunting ground of speed con- 
scious shippers without even scratching the 
surface of saturation of the market for air 
freight. 

Commercial aviation is a key example of an 
industry in which technological advance 
offers a challenge rather than a curse. 

A major factor in this challenge is the 
rapidity of the changes current technological 
advances bring. 

Adapting the steam engine to all the uses 
to which it could be employed required 100 
years. 

A comparable diffusion of electric power 
required 50 years. 

By contrast, in commercial aviation, the 
subsonic jet age is but 5 years old and al- 
ready the industry is on the threshold of the 
supersonic jet age. Change in aviation con- 
tinues to move in geometric progression. 

It was my responsibility to author, while a 
Member of the House of Representatives, in 
1946 the legislation which established the 
National Air Museum. Today the museum 
has in its charge nearly 200 aircraft which 
have been carefully selected on the basis of 
historical and technological significance. 
Each of these planes represents some achieve- 
ment in flight which has contributed to the 
present excellence in the industry. 

But change is dramatic. As proof of this 
fact was the action on July 23, 1964, of the 
Senate in passing a measure to change the 
name of this important facility to the Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum. This is as it 
should be. The United States must carry 
its traditions of leadership in the air. The 
poet, Russell Davenport, expresses our 
thought this way: 


“My country will be generous to the bold; 

To those who do not fear the dangerous 
thrust 

Of progress toward the far and unfore- 
told, 

But know that like a promise freedom must 

Lie forward of the darkness, not behind, 

And know the Brother in their hearts, and 
trust 

This light at last to liberate mankind.” 


You are on the threshold of the super- 
sonic jet age, make no mistake about it. 

Accept the fact that the supersonic trans- 
port is on its way and you must accept the 
fact that the United States should be a 
leader in developing an efficient, safe, and 
economical supersonic transport just as it 
has maintained leadership in aviation from 
years past. 


on 
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The Federal Aviation Agency, through the 
intensive research and development it is now 
sponsoring, is helping insure that the United 
States will develop an efficient, safe and eco- 
nomic supersonic transport. A 

In this, the FAA is to be commended. 

And also to be commended are our coun- 
try's leading airlines for having shown the 
foresight and faith in our aviation manu- 
facturers to make sizable money deposits 
with the FAA as substantial evidence of 
their support of SST development and their 
intention to acquire these new craft. 

But with all that is dramatic in the con- 
cept of the supersonic transport spanning 
the continent or girdling the earth in hours, 
we should not forget another important 
phase of commercial aviation—the local 
service airlines. 

They perform a tremendously important 
role in the process we mentioned—the proc- 
ess of demand for air travel outstripping even 
the rapid technological advance of commer- 
cial aviation. 

A substantial part of this air travel de- 
mand is for travel between our smaller com- 
munities and for travel to major air termi- 
nal points such as St. Louis where the larger 
transcontinental jets can be boarded. 

And while the FAA and the major trunk 
carriers ponder the impact of the now dawn- 
ing supersonic age, these local service car- 
riers and the FAA share an extremely im- 
portant interest in another set of technologi- 
cal problems. 

The problems can be summed up in a sen- 
tence: Find a replacement, a replacement in 
economy and reliability for the old work- 
horse DC-3. If not one single replacement, 
then a select group of replacements for the 
short and medium hauls which are the im- 
portant work of the local service airlines. 

Many of these carriers are ordering rela- 
tively small, twin-engined propjets. But re- 
search by the FAA on a better DC-3 replace- 
ment should continue apace, 

And rounding out the commercial avia- 
tion network are the helicopters. Experi- 
ments with these craft in moving from major 
airports over congested traffic to downtown 
or suburban heliports should have the Gov- 
ernment's continued support. 

To review this current and future demand 
for air travel leads directly to a corollary 
question: y 

What does all this demand mean in terms 
of new careers in commercial aviation? 

Only recently two of our largest airlines 
announced the need for more pilots and 
mechanics. They also announced long-range 
programs to meet these needs. 

And last month in Washington when the 
Federal Aviation Agency convened its Avia- 
tion Human Resources Study Board in public 
Session it heard reports of serious shortages 
of pilots and mechanics anticipated in the 
near future. 

As you know, the military has been a tra- 
ditional heavy source of such personnel for 
commercial aviation. But with many of 
these highly skilled people tending to re- 
main in seryice—I don't blame them; it’s a 
worthwhile career, and their country needs 
them—the military is not as productive a 
source of pilots and mechanics as it once 
was. 

This development comes at a time when 
both commercial and general aviation are 
faced with greater demands for skilled peo- 
ple. You have all observed the growth in the 
use of company planes, for example. 

But there is real danger in looking on avia- 
tion, commercial or general, as a kind of 
Aladdin's lamp which we have but to rub to 
solve our problems of technological unem- 
ployment, to solve them by absorbing into 
aviation the technologically unemployed 
from other industries. 

This I know only too well as a result of 52 
days of hearings by the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower. 
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The relationship between lack of education 
and unemployment and the equally valid re- 
lationship between a high degree of training 
and highly rewarding employment was all 
too clearly evident. 

Even with the possibility of shortages of 
skilled personnel in aviation, the Nation's 
airlines made it abundantly clear to the FAA 
that there would be no lowering of skills. 

On the contrary, the skill level will go 
higher, 

This increases the burden on institutions 
like Parks College and certainly charts for 
you, who are about to enter careers in avia- 
tion, a lifetime of constant upgrading of 
skills. 

You know this to be true. 
wouldn't be here, 

You also know your future is in the air. 

And it is an air still pervaded by the Spirit 
of St. Louis—a spirit once exemplified by a 
lone pilot in a small plane winging across 
the Atlantic and now exemplified by the jets 
of Lambert Field linking your city with the 
world through airborne commerce. 

Contrasted with the relatively few travelers 
winging from St. Louis for Europe in Lind- 
bergh’s day, about 5,000 passports were is- 
sued at the St. Louis office alone last year. 

Not only are their travels safer and more 
convenient, but even with the increased safe- 
ty I am hopeful that the administration 
will ask the Senate to ratify a protocol to an 
international agreement, the Hague protocol, 
which will double the liability of our U.S.- 
flag carriers in the event a passenger is in- 
volved in an accident. 

I trust that before adjournment the Sen- 
ate will ratify this amendment as yet another 
step in improving air travel. 

From the international conference table to 
an aircraft maintenance hangar may seem a 
long way to you, 

It is, But these two seemingly opposite 
poles and the many vitally needed services 
between them in commercial aviation sums 
up, in a nutshell, just why your future is in 
the air. 

And depending on your continuing train- 
ing, it can be a future unlimited. In this 
connection, I believe with Alfred North 
Whitehead that “the race which does not 
value trained intelligence is doomed. Not all 
your heroism, not all your social charm, not 
all your wit, not your victories, can move 
back the finger of fate. Today we maintain 
ourselves. Tomorrow science will have moved 
forward yet one more step, and there will be 
no appeal from the judgment which will 
then be pronounced on the uneducated.” 


Otherwise, you 


RETIREMENT OF GEN. WILLIAM 
FULTON McKEE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
yesterday I was privileged to attend a 
ceremony at the White House, where 
the President of the United States pre- 
sented to Gen. William Fulton McKee, 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force, a 
second Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. This is but the 
most recent tribute from a grateful Na- 
tion to General McKee, whose retirement 
today brings to a close an active military 
career that spans 35 years of outstanding 
achievement, first in the Army and later, 
when it became a separate service, in the 
Air Force. 

It is my understanding that General 
McKee is the only four-star general pres- 
ently on active duty with the Air Force 
who is a native Virginian. I do not want 
the occasion of his retirement to pass 
without calling public attention to the 
pride his State feels in his accomplish- 
ments. He takes with him an abundance 
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of good wishes, not only from his friends 
in Virginia but also from all of us in the 
Congress who have known him and 
worked with him on Air Force matters. 
Virginia has contributed many notable 
officers to the armed services and Gen- 
eral McKee’s achievements have earned 
him an honored rank in a distinguished 
company. 

His father, Dr. T. K. McKee, who is 91 
years of age, still resides near Chilhowie, 
Va., where the general was born. A 
brother, Paul D. McKee, also is a resi- 
dent of Chilhowie, and another brother, 
Dr. John B. McKee, is a resident of Win- 
chester. A third brother, Dr. Tom Mc- 
Kee, resides in Johnson City, Tenn. 

As a young man, General McKee was 
appointed to the U.S. Military Academy 
by the then Congressman George C. 
Peery, who later became Governor of 
Virginia. Commissioned in the Coast 
Artillery Corps, this young officer pre- 
pared himself through a variety of tours 
of duty for the development and later 
rapid expansion of the antiaircraft ar- 
tillery arm so vital to the effective oper- 
ations of the Army Air Corps in World 
War II. 

By 1942, General McKee was Chief of 
the Antiaircraft Section at Headquarters, 
Army Air Forces and executive officer of 
the Directorate of Air Defense. He 
served during the remainder of the war 
as Deputy Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
for Operations, Commitments and Re- 
quirements, which corresponds generally 
to the present office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Operations. 

General McKee's later service includ- 
ed assignments as chief of staff of the 
Air Transport Command, commander of 
the Air Force Logistics Command and, 
for the past 2 years, Vice Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force. 

Improved management procedures ini- 
tiated under his direction, particularly 
in his latter commands, have brought 
about substantial economies in opera- 
tions, effective savings in expenditures, 
and increased combat effectiveness. 

Developments in military aviation have 
been so swift and so complex in the past 
few decades that it is somewhat ironic 
to reflect that this officer’s life has 
spanned the entire period from the de- 
livery of the first military aircraft to the 
Army Signal Corps to the point where, 
in the minds of some, the manned mili- 
tary aircraft has become virtually obso- 
lete. How well General McKee has 
helped to guide his country’s decisive use 
of its enormous airpower is tribute in it- 
self to the high degree of his skills and 
capability. 

General McKee merits the grateful ap- 
preciation of the country he has served 
with loyalty and efficiency throughout 
his adult life. 


“VOLUNTEENS” AT EASTERN STATE 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in the 
spring edition of Perspective, the publi- 
cation of the Department of Institutions 
of the State of Washington, there is an 
excellent article on the volunteer activi- 
ties of teenage youngsters at Eastern 
State Hospital, at Medical Lake, Wash. 
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The youngsters, from 12 to 19 years of 
age, are working in the wards and on the 
grounds of the psychiatric hospital. The 
enthusiasm of these boys and girls has 
proved to. be an inspiration to both the 
staff and the patients at Eastern State 
Hospital. Many parents were stirred by 
the interest of their sons and daughters, 
and visited the hospital for the first 
time. Called the “Volunteens,” this orig- 
inal group of youngsters began visiting 
the hospital in March of 1963. Since 
that time, another group of youngsters 
has been formed; it is called the 
“Easteens,” and its members also will as- 
sist at the hospital. Their efforts have 
won the praise of Dr. Harris F. Bunnell, 
superintendent of the hospital, and Mrs. 
Frances Stimson, volunteer coordinator. 
The “Volunteens,” sponsored by the Spo- 
kane County chapter of the American 
National Red Cross, have also worked at 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and the Fairchild Air Force Base Hos- 
pital in Spokane. I am most pleased to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the article entitled “Volunteens at East- 
ern State Hospital.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“"VOLUNTEENS” AT EASTERN STATE HOSPITAL 

Teenagers in the Spokane area are helping 
wipe out age-old fears and misconceptions 
about mental illness—and are teaching their 
parents and other adults a thing or two in 
the process. 

In a program sponsored jointly by the Spo- 
kane County chapter of the American Red 
Cross and Eastern State Hospital at Medical 
Lake, some 43 young boys and girls worked 
as volunteers last summer on the wards and 
grounds of the psychiatric hospital. Ten of 
them kept up regular hospital assignments 
during the school year and others took part 
in special activities this winter. 

Officials of the Red Cross have indicated 
as many as 400 teenagers may take part in 
the overall volunteer program in the Spokane 
area this coming summer. Mrs. Frances 
Stimson, volunteer coordinator at Eastern 
State, and Miss Katherine Spencer of the 
Red Cross office of educational relations, 
currently are working out details for the hos- 
pital’s participation in the greatly expanded 
program which will get underway early in 
June. 

“Volunteens,” as the American Red Cross 
teenage workers are known Officially, were as- 
signed to virtually every area of the hospital 
last summer—with apprehension on the part 
of some staff mebers at first. 

Before the summer was over all the appre- 
hension had been replaced by overwhelming 
enthusiasm for the program, and the service 
of. “Volunteens” was in great demand 
throughout the hospital. 

Nineteen teenagers arrived in two Ameri- 
can Red Cross station wagons when the proj- 
ect began last June. The numbers grew 
until there were 43 “Volunteens” working 
regularly at the hospital. Not a single one 
dropped out of the program. During the 
winter months many of the 43 boys and 
girls took part in special activities—such as 
Christmas and birthday parties—and 10 of 
them continued on regular hospital assign- 
ments after school hours. 

Miss Alice Kennedy, activity therapies 
supervisor at Eastern State Hospital, worked 
closely with Mrs. Stimson in organizing the 
program and arranging schedules and as- 
signments for the “Volunteens” with the co- 
operation of the hospital department heads. 

AM the “Volunteens” were given a careful 
orientation by Red Cross officials and by 
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hospital personnel before they went to work 
on the wards. They were taught as much 
as possible in a short period about mental 
illness and how mental patients can be ex- 
pected to act and respond in various situa- 
tions. They were told what to do, and were 
given a complete tour of the hospital cam- 
pus. When the volunteers filled out their 
volunteer application forms, they were 
asked in what area they preferred to work. 

As it turned out they worked—and worked 
hard, according to hospital personnel over 
them—in the nursing service, psychology, 
pharmacy, social service, occupational ther- 
apy, recreation, food service, greenhouse, 
coffee shop, and beauty shop. 

Many girls worked on the hospital wards, 
where they spent hours reading to patients, 
taking wheelchair patients on outdoor 
jaunts, arranging hair, writing letters, help- 
ing with meals, playing games. 

Two girls who aspire to be dietitians 
worked in the food service area. They 
learned a great deal about institutional cook- 
ing, dietetics and serving food attractively. 
Their smiles and friendly conversation were 
always welcome in the hospital cafeterias. 

One of the young boys had a flair for 
mathematics. He worked with computing 
machines in organizing and totaling figures 
for a psychology research project. 

A prospective surgeon was of tremendous 
help in the pharmacy. He unpacked boxes, 
stocked shelves—and accumulated much 
knowledge by working side by side with pro- 
fessionals on the hospital staff. 

Occupational therapists at Eastern State 
are especially high in their praise of the 
“Volunteens' ” work. The young volunteers 
worked in the cooking and sewing areas of 
the large occupational therapy area. Some 
helped in the library, some assisted in 
ceramics, and all were helpful in preparing 
materials for the use of patients. 

Two “Volunteens” who aspire to be physical 
therapists gained much practical knowledge 
about this field while giving many hours of 
their free time toward improving the phys- 
ical and mental health of patients in phys- 
ical therapy sessions. 

Musical activities were enhanced by a 
piano-clarinet duo who played informally on 
the hospital wards, Often other Volunteens“ 
accompanied them, and invariably the musi- 
cal sessions ended with many patients tak- 
ing part in a songfest. 

Two girls spent their volunteer time work- 
ing in the greenhouse and assisting patients 
with garden and flower projects. 

Each “Volunteen” wore a badge denoting 
membership in the American Red Cross, and 
most of the girls wore official Volunteen“ 
uniforms. 

“There seemed to be no end to the tasks 
which these vibrant young people could do,” 
Mrs, Stimson said. “Many requests for their 
services came into my office—more than we 
could possibly fill, in fact. The vigor, in- 
genuity, and friendliness of the teenagers 
was a pleasure for patients and staff mem- 
bers alike.” 

Mrs. Stimson noted that many parents in 
the Spokane area—stimulated by the en- 
thusiasm of their youngsters—visited the 
hospital for the first time while the “Volun- 
teen” program was underway. 

She said that community interest in gen- 
eral has been stirred up considerably by the 
program and that Medical Lake High School 
has now started a Red Cross unit as a di- 
rect result of interest created by the “Volun- 
teen” program. 

Officials at nearby Fairchild Air Force 
Base have indicated they will cooperate in 
the program this coming summer by provid- 
ing transportation for “Volunteens” whose 
parents live on the base. 

So far the volunteer program has operated 
without a hitch. There is every reason to 
believe it will continue to do so, 
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The work the young volunteers are doing 
is of great benefit to each citizen of the 
State, 

The “Volunteens” are contributing im- 
measurably to the treatment of patients with 
serious mental illnesses. Perhaps even more 
important, they are helping an entire com- 
munity change its attitudes toward mental 
illness and the mentally ill. 


THE NEED FOR PUBLIC HYDRO- 
POWER 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
development of our national hydroelec- 
tric power resources must be hastened if 
we are to meet the power requirements 
which await us a scant 15 years from 
today. Experts estimate that by 1980 
America’s power needs will be three or 
four times greater than today. 

We know that but one-fourth of our 
hydroelectric potential has been devel- 
oped. Obviously we must get to work. 
The Federal Government has a most im- 
portant role to play in the development 
of low-cost power. In central Alaska, 
studies have been completed on the 
greatest hydroelectric project in North 
America—the Rampart Dam site on the 
Yukon River. The waters of the Yukon 
today run wastefully to the sea. Har- 
nessed, that water can generate needed 
power. Controlled, the Yukon River 
ceases flooding and provides improved 
navigation facilities. Utilized as public 
power the water of the Yukon will con- 
tribute substantially to the great society 
President Johnson envisages. 

The value of public power developed in 
the public interest must be told often for 
human memory is faulty. 

The story of 21 years of public power 
progress was traced dramatically by the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
when he addressed the 21st annual con- 
vention of the American Public Power 
Association meeting in Jacksonville Fla., 
last month. 

A champion of public power develop- 
ment, Senator Morse rightfully praised 
the American Public Power Association 
for its dedication “to the concept for 
more power at lower cost for greater 
numbers of Americans.” 

In describing the power picture in the 
United States he said: ; 

There is an ever-increasing concentration 
of power in the private sector of the electric 
industry. While in 1917 there existed more 
than 4,000 private utility generating systems, 
the 1962 figure was less than 400.. These 
remaining companies have intensified their 
attacks on you and related programs. With 
mammoth assets—12 percent of all capital 
invested in business in this country—they 
are prepared to buy their way into a mo- 
nopoly position by purchasing your systems 
wherever they can. 

I believe it is essential to the cause of low- 
cost power that your systems not only sur- 
vive, but prosper. I believe that a major 
policy of the Federal Government should be 
to insure that the competitive influence you 
represent will continue to be felt in all parts 
of the Nation. 

To accomplish this, you must be assured 
a source of low-cost wholesale power, cre- 
ated either by your own generation or pur- 
chased from a friendly supplier. The Fed- 
eral power program and the preference 
clause remain a principal protection for your 
systems in many parts of the country. 
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We have developed only 25 percent of our 
potential hydroelectric power. Many useful 
multiple-purpose projects remain for au- 
thorization and construction as part of our 
comprehensive river basin development pro- 

. We cannot—and should not—leave 
to private parties the development of mul- 
tiple-purpose sites. Let them develop low- 
head dams. 


Senator Morse also commented on the 
cost of Federal development of land and 
water resources. He said: 

Viewed in the perspective of total Federal 
expenditures, amounts invested annually in 
land and water resource development are 
small—always less than 2 percent of the 
total Federal budget. Since 1900, the United 
States has spent $21.5 billion on programs 
of the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and TVA combined—less than one- 
third the amount budgeted for defense to- 
day in a single year. 


Mr. President, because the remarks of 
Senator Morse contribute substantially 
to the dialog now underway in this coun- 
try on the subject of power development, 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from his address be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


‘TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF PUBLIC POWER 
PROGRESS 


(Excerpts from address by Senator Morse at 
the 21st annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association at Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,on May 12, 1964) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Public Power Association, distinguished 
guests and friends, it is always a distinct 
pleasure to meet with the members of the 
American Public Power Association. This 
year of the celebration of your 21st annual 
convention marks the 20th anniversary of my 
election to the U.S. Senate. Our careers have 
paralleled, not only in span of time, but in 
events that have had tremendous significance 
in the field of public power. 

The years that have elapsed since your 
first convention in the early 1940’s have been 
crowded with events marking great strides 
forward in the public interest. We have en- 
joyed many successes in developing a public 
power program in the public interest; we 
have had our setbacks. 


CRUCIAL ISSUES FACED OVER TWO DECADES 


All of us can be proud of what was achieved 
through your fine work and the cooperation 
of those of us in the Congress who worked 
with you in developing, not only for our 
generation but for future Americans, a 
strong and lasting public power program 
with its yardstick protection of rates paid 
by power consumers. 

The years that have passed since your first 
convention have produced significant events. 
I recall distinctly and with satisfaction our 
success in obtaining congressional approval 
of TVA's new Johnsonville steamplant in 
1948, the dramatic revealing of the ugly 
facts of the Dixon-Yates deal back in 1954, 
and our success in obtaining passage of self- 
financing legislation. 

It gives me satisfaction to recall that I 
have been a part of the group of legislators 
who worked for adequate appropriations for 
Federal power marketing agencies in the 
Southeast, the Southwest, and the Pacific 
Northwest, and who backed public power 
development at Niagara and St. Lawrence. 

In 1954, a group of us vigorously opposed 
the atomic energy giveaway program which 
former Senator Knowland, of California, 
sought to steamroller through the Senate; 
in 1956, many of us supported efforts to se- 
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cure public participation and control in the 
field of nuclear power, and in 1957 we fought 
attempts to restrict the small reactor pro- 
gram which benefits consumer-owned elec- 
tric systems. 

It was my bill for a high Hells Canyon 
Dam, which you supported magnificently, as 
did a majority of the Members of the Senate, 
that provoked the historic congressional fight 
for comprehensive development on the Snake 
River. We worked for authorization of the 
Hanford nuclear powerplant, which will be 
the world’s largest atomic station. We fought 
the “no new starts” policy and sup an 
all-Federal transmission grid for the Colorado 
River storage project. 

This isn’t a campaign speech. I cite these 
facts to let you know that I am on your side. 
I not only talk about the values of public 
power; I believe in them and vote for them. 
Because I consider myself a friend, I feel I 
can speak candidly to you. 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE CONTROVERSY 


There is a great dearth of constructive 
controversy in this country today. The pre- 
vailing tendency is to wrap potential public 
disputes in platitudes and hope that the 
problem will go away. When answers are re- 
quired and the facts get in the way, they are 
frequently reshaped to fit preconceived solu- 
tions. Politicians are prone to procrastina- 
tion, as a natural defense against antag- 
onizing voters, and there are plenty of spe- 
cial interests to whisper in any available 
congressional ear that retention of the status 
quo is essential to the American way of life. 

But the fact of the matter is that the 
American way of life has been built on the 
byproducts of great debates which have 
raised issues to peaks of principle, visible to 
all citizens to agree with or attack. This 
country was born as the result of a revolu- 
tion, developed its Constitution in a classic 
controversy over the elements of democracy, 
determined to preserve the Union in a bitter 
struggle which divided the Nation into two 
armies. 

Today in this country we live in an aura of 
affluence. It is true that 5.4 percent of our 
total labor force—some 4.3 million workers— 
are unemployed, and that one-fifth of Ameri- 
can families—representing an estimated 35 
million people—have average annual incomes 
of less than $3,000. But these hard facts 
seldom touch the lives of most of us. Thirty 
years ago it was different. We were in the 
midst of a deep depression. Unemployment 
touched nearly every family in some fashion. 
Your family was considered extremely lucky 
if it possessed a $3,000 annual income, or even 
half that amount. 

With affluence comes complacency. If 
times are good, why rock the boat? Apathy 
relinquishes the reins of leadership to those 
who seek to perpetuate or expand their own 
power, whatever the cost to the public in- 
terest. If you are fed a few false facts in 
the newspapers or find you have been fleeced 
by a few cents or a few dollars in a business 
transaction, apathy tells you that you can 
shrug your shoulders because it does not 
hurt much. 


PRIVATE COMPANIES SECURE SUBSIDIES 


What hurts you a little can help someone 
else a lot. Private power companies know 
this. Based on a 6-percent rate of return— 
normally considered reasonable for electric 
utilities—200 private power companies over- 
charged their customers by almost half a 
billion dollars in 1961, according to a study 
by the Federal Power Commission. Some 47 
million consumers each contributed an aver- 
age of $10.55 to this utility windfall. 

Instead of seeking ways of correcting this 
abuse, the U.S. Congress this year rewarded 
private power companies by prohibiting the 
Federal Power Commission from requiring 
them to pass on to consumers immediately a 
totally unwarranted 3-percent tax credit—a 
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reduction in utility costs which will put mil- 
lions in the pockets of these companies. 
This is only the most recent of a long string 
of tax favors, including fast tax writeoffs, 
liberalized depreciation, and tax-free divi- 
dends which have been handed out to these 
companies over the last decade. Today the 
private power companies continue to collect 
taxes from consumers which the companies 
do not pay to the Federal Government but 
hold for their own use. At the end of 1962, 
accumulated phantom taxes amounted to 
$1.6 billion. 

FPC statistics for 1962 show that net profits 
for the Nation’s private power companies 
were up 9.5 percent over 1961, compared with 
a 5.8-percent increase in net profits for all 
industries, and a 3.1-percent increase in net 
profits for manufacturing industries. Pri- 
vate power companies netted 15.3 cents out 
of each revenue dollar in 1962, while the 
comparable figure for all industries was 3 
cents, and 3.1 cents for manufacturing in- 
dustries. Preliminary figures for 1963 show 
that the private power companies enjoyed 
another 6.3-percent boost in profits for a new 
record of $2.2 billion. 

These companies tell you in expensive ad- 
vertisements in national magazines that they 
are the quintessence of “free enterprise.” 
But I tell you that they are subsidized mo- 
nopolies, sheltered against risk, provided 
with a guaranteed rate of return on their 
investment after taxes, and granted special 
powers by Government. They are in busi- 
ness to perform a function affected with the 
public interest, and their response to this 
responsibility has been to attempt a “snow” 
job on the American people. 

UTILITIES SEEK TO CRIPPLE REGULATION 

Hundreds and thousands of dollars are 
annually siphoned off from monthly electric 
bills to finance the massive propaganda and 
public relations campaign of the private 
power companies. They are heavily engaged 
in political activity to promote the interests 
of management and shareholders—at the ex- 
pense of their customers. I have run for 
public office in the face of their financing 
efforts, and I know. It is difficult to recall 
a Federal hydroelectric project that they 
have not opposed, although when the dam 
is constructed they are usually eager to 
purchase power—at dump rates. They have 
fought the antimonopoly preference clause 
for years. 

The companies like to claim that they are 
regulated in the public interest. Even the 
casual observer is aware of the fact that State 
commissions have never effectively controlled 
the rates of private power companies. And 
when the Federal Power Commission started 
to get tough, the companies’ answer was to 
launch an effort to destroy effective regula- 
tion by legislation and political pressure. 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives which would re- 
verse the recent unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Colton case upholding 
the authority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to effectively regulate sales of electric 
energy at wholesale in interstate commerce. 
It would cut the heart out of part II of the 
Federal Power Act, a portion of the statute 
which is of vast importance to local public 
power agencies who may seek relief from 
unfair or discriminatory power purchase 
contract provisions imposed by private pow- 
er companies. It would eliminate meaning- 
ful regulation of increasingly large and in- 
tegrated power companies. This proposed 
amendment of the Federal Power Act will 
be pushed by powerful forces who oppose 
any effective curb on their activities. FPC 
Chairman Swidler has declared that passage 
of this bill would take us “back to the Insull 
days as far as Federal regulation is con- 
cerned.” You and others must help bring 
to public attention the reasons why this bill 
should not be enacted into law. 
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Wrapping themselves in the flag is a fa- 
vorite power company tactic. To hear their 
story, they are more American than Betsy 
Ross. Shrouded in the stars and bars, 
shouting accusations of oppression by Gov- 
ernment fiat, they raise the cry of “free- 
dom.” And for once, at least, they are right. 
The issue is freedom—freedom of choice by 
any community to determine for itself how 
it will provide itself with electric service. 

The history of the private electric power 
industry in this country reveals one stark 
fact: Competition by example is the only 
truly efficient way of regulating electric 
rates. The “yardstick” function of local 
public power systems is a major bulwark 
against excessive charges. Your organiza- 
tion is dedicated to the concept of more 
power at lower cost for greater numbers of 
Americans. Fulfillment of this goal benefits 
your local community, but it also advances 
the economic interests of electric consumers 
throughout the United States. I urge that 
you press forward to implement this goal. 

The private power companies fear the com- 
petition you provide. Even though they 
control 80 percent of the industry, they at- 
tempt to brainwash the American public 
into believing that the public sector consti- 
tutes an active, aggressive threat to their ex- 
istence. If they do not clean up their own 
house, perhaps this is true. But the remedy 
lies in their own hands. They cannot solve 
the problem by blustering about “socialism,” 
beating their breasts over patriotism, or re- 
resorting to “guilt by association” tactics. 
The answer is to compete and provide—as 
the companies say they are “ready, willing, 
and able” to do—better service at lower cost. 

Electric rates in the Pacific Northwest are 
the lowest in the Nation. We are fortunate 
in essing strong municipal systems, pub- 
lic utility districts, and rural electric coop- 
eratives. Twenty Federal dams on the Co- 
lumbia River system supply low-cost power 
and energy, marketed by the Bonneville 
Power Administration under the preference 
clause, Here are all the elements that the 
private power companies constantly criticize. 

Yet the public power programs of the Pa- 
cific Northwest have helped, not hindered, 
the growth of privately owned utilities. In 
1937, the year the Bonneville Project Act was 
signed into law, the major private power 
companies in the Pacific Northwest realized 
net profits of $6,900,000. In 1962, their net 
profits were $45 million—a 559 percent in- 
crease. The gain for the total U.S. private 
power industry during this same period was 
only 320 percent. While dividends paid 
stockholders by the Pacific Northwest com- 
panies boomed by 1,660 percent, the average 
for all U.S. private companies was 333 per- 
cent. 


PUBLIC POWER DISTINGUISHED BY DEMOCRATIC 
CONTROL 


These facts about the Pacific Northwest 
make mockery of the elaborate and erroneous 
logic of the companies about unfair compe- 
tition. They may claim that the “yardstick” 
concept is meaningless, but as far as the 
consumer is concerned, it has one overrid- 
ing merit: It works. And'as long as we have 
available active, vital consumer-owned utili- 
ties, distinguished by local, democratic con- 
trol, it will continue to work. In your sys- 
tems there is no conflict of interest between 
the consumer and the stockholder, because 
they are one and the same. You can devote 
your system to good service and low rates, 
and your community and its citizens will be 
the beneficiaries. 

We in the Pacific Northwest know the 
benefits you can provide. Twenty-five years 
ago, few of our farms had electricity, but to- 
day 99 percent of our rural areas have the 
advantage of light and power. Pacific North- 
west families use 10 times as much electricity 
as they did in 1940, and 2½ times as much 
as the national average. 
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The private power companies like to rant 
and rave about the taxes they pay to aid 
local economies. But they know as well as 
you that they are only tax collectors. Listen 
to Edwin Vennard, managing director of the 
Edison Electric Institute, in his book “The 
Electric Power Business” published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill in 1962: “Taxes, like labor and 
fuel, are an expense and, like other costs, 
are included in the price of the commodity. 
Thus, in effect it is the customers who pay 
the company's taxes.” And the companies 
deliberately ignore taxes, payments in lieu 
of taxes, and services provided at cost which 
local public power agencies contribute to 
their community. 


TECHNOLOGY MUST BENEFIT CONSUMERS 


Undoubtedly all of you have studied sta- 
tistics predicting the fantastic future growth 
of the electric power industry. By 1980, 
power requirements of the American people 
are projected as three to four times greater 
than today. The enormous savings possible 
in relatively small reductions in cost of elec- 
tricity are staggering when we consider these 
demands. A reduction of only one-tenth of a 
cent per kilowatt-hour can mean $3 to $4 
billion more in the pockets of consumers 
two decades from now. 

Will consumers realize the huge economic 
benefits which can accrue from technical 
advances such as large geheration units and 
extra-high voltage transmission which the 
experts say will set new standards for elec- 
tric production in 20 years? I think the 
answer here will largely depend on you. 

There is an ever-increasing concentration 
of power in the private sector of the electric 
industry. While in 1917 there existed more 
than 4,000 private utility generating systems, 
in 1962 the figure was less than 400. These 
remaining companies have intensified their 
attacks on you and related programs. With 
mammoth assets—12 percent of all capital 
invested in business in this country—they 
are prepared to buy their way into a mo- 
nopoly position by purchasing your systems 
wherever they can. 

I believe it is essential to the cause of low- 
cost power that your systems not only sur- 
vive, but prosper. I believe that a major 
policy of the Federal Government should be 
to insure that the competitive influence you 
represent will continue to be felt in all parts 
of the Nation. 

To accomplish this, you must be assured 
a source of low-cost wholesale power, 
created either by your own generation or pur- 
chased from a friendly supplier. The Fed- 
eral power program and the preference clause 
remain a principal protection for your sys- 
tems in many parts of the country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HYDROELECTRIC RESOURCES 
REQUIRED 


We have developed only 25 percent of our 
potential hydroelectric power. Many useful 
multiple-purpose projects remain for author- 
ization and construction as part of our com- 
prehensive river basin development program. 
We cannot—and should not—leave to private 
parties the development of multiple-purpose 
sites. Let them develop low-head dams. 

Availability of public development is the 
only method we have available to insure full 
comprehensive use of our limited water re- 
sources. The failure of the House to pass 
my Hells Canyon bill is only one example of 
the economic waste which results from ne- 
glecting to fulfill this conservation duty. 
Public development is essential where power 
revenues are required to finance other pur- 
poses, such as irrigation. Nor can a private 
corporation be expected to invest heavily in 
nonrevenue producing features such as flood 
control, nayigation, and wildlife enhance- 
ment. Some projects, such as proposed giant 
dual-purpose nuclear desalinization and 
powerplants, are of a size and importance 
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that public control is necessary and 
desirable. 

Public development can create the eco- 
nomic lever of competition and apply it to 
reduce costs of electricity in an industry 
which is monopolistic in nature and insu- 
lated from the normal forces of “free enter- 
prise.” It permits taxpayers to obtain di- 
rectly the full monetary benefits of water 
resource projects. Only with public devel- 
opment can we successfully advance the 
philosophy of more power at lower cost 
through promotional rates which encourage 
use and production. 

Viewed in the perspective of total Federal 
expenditures, amounts invested annually in 
land and water resource development are 
small—always less than 2 percent of the total 
Federal budget. Since 1900, the United 
States has spent $21.5 billion on programs 
of the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Recla- 
mation and TVA combined—less than one- 
third the amount budgeted for defense to- 
day in a single year. 

Specific power policy issues face Congress 
today. Your advice and action can play an 
important part in determining whether or 
not these issues are resolved in the public 
interest. 

INTERTIES MUST SERVE PUBLIC INTEREST 


On the Pacific Coast, it is proposed to 
construct an extra-high-voltage intercon- 
nection linking the electric systems of the 
Northwest and Southwest to permit sale and 
exchange of surplus power and energy for 
the mutual benefit of all parties—public and 
private—in the two regions. Benefit-cost 
ration of such an intertie is estimated at 4 
to 1. It is a lucrative proposition, and many 
are eager to exploit it. 

This facility should be a common carrier, 
available to all on equal terms, and fully 
responsive to public needs, Special interests 
who seek profit at public expense or organi- 
zations who seek to satisfy their own needs 
without proper protection of the rights and 
requirements of others cannot be allowed to 
dominate this transmission system. 

Recently a top private power company ex- 
ecutive in the Northwest was candidly quoted 
in the Wall Street Journal as saying: “Who 
controls transmission controls the works.“ 
He is right. It is for this very reason that 
I say that Congress and the administration 
has a clear and compelling responsibility to 
guarantee that interregional interconnec- 
tions such as those proposed between the 
Northwest and Southwest do not become in- 
struments of monopoly. 

We need high-capacity interties in this 
country. Advances in transmission technol- 
ogy can provide great advantages to con- 
sumers in terms of cost—but not if we allow 
the uninhibited construction of “transmis- 
sion tollgates.“ 

This is not just a matter of applying ad- 
vanced technology. Hand-in-hand with full- 
scale power pooling on a nationwide basis 
must go means to insure that consumers 
share the benefits and that economies are 
not promoted solely for profit. Super trans- 
mission on a regional scale adds a new ele- 
ment to the electric power business—which 
is a public business no matter who owns or 
operates it. Electricity is an essential of ev- 
eryday life and we must guarantee that giant 
powerlines do not create a new form of 
monopoly which will allow a few men to con- 
trol both the current and the cash register. 


FEDERAL LINES NECESSARY FOR PROPER PROTEC- 
TION 


I believe that the utilities which ‘seek to 
build major transmission across State lines 
should be required to go before the Federal 
Power Commission and prove that their plans 
are in the public interest. I support regula- 
tions adopted by the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of Agriculture 
which require that when a private electric 
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power transmission right-of-way is granted 
across Federal lands, excess capacity be made 
available to Federal power systems for trans- 
mitting power to preference customers; it 
makes sense to avoid wasteful duplication of 
facilities and destruction of useful land. But 
neither of these policies is enough by them- 
selves. We need publicly-owned lines to pro- 
vide a standard of cost competition. 
Congress last year approved appropriations 
for construction of two large Federal lines to 
interconnect the Northwest and Southwest, 
subject to passage of regional protective leg- 
islation and good faith negotiations on other 
proposals to do this job. Nine non-Federal 
entities have offered to build all or part of 
such a system, but the Secretary has found 
their p: are not fully responsive to cri- 
teria issued by the Department. These pro- 
posals should be rejected if they do not pro- 
vide maximum benefits, for the foreseeable 
future, to the largest number of people at the 
lowest possible cost—and without creation of 
monopolistic control by a particular State or 
utility. Experience has indicated that only 
when Federal transmission lines are activated 
or easily accessible are preference customers 
and the Federal Government—which owns 
and operates power projects in both the af- 
ons - assured 


fected regi a fair deal. 
BUDGETING PERSPECTIVE DEMANDS CAPITAL 
BUDGET 


There are other issues which Congress 
should face, but which it has avoided. One 
is the capital budget. We need a capital 
budget to put the Federal power program in 
proper perspective. Investment in hydro- 
electric projects represents creation of an 
asset which will pay back its full cost plus 
interest. Power is a “paying partner” in 
multiple-purpose projects. In the last dec- 
ade, taxpayers realized better than $1 billion 
from sale of electricity from Federal projects. 

But today we lump self-liquidating costs 
for power together with governmental oper- 
ating expenses such as typewriter ribbons 
and carbon paper. Establishment of a capital 
budget would be a basic fiscal reform, per- 
mitting a meaningful distinction between 
current and capital outlay, and I have pressed 
for such a budget since 1947. A capital 
budget represents a sound business principle. 
It should be pushed by your organizations, 
and all Americans interested in accurate 
examination of national expenditures. 

There are issues which will be tested in 
the courts. One is the erroneous decision 
of the majority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission awarding a hydroelectric project li- 
cense to a group of private power companies 
for development of the middle Snake River— 
even though the Federal Power Act clearly 
specifies that in this case preference must 
be given to the competing application of 
public agencies. This ruling by three mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission is 
wrong on the law, it is injurious to the eco- 
nomic interests of the Northwest and the 
Nation, and it should be reversed. 

Federal power programs and the preference 
clause are no panacea for the preservation 
of competition in the electric industry. You 
will have to take action—individually or in 
cooperation with each other—to develop fos- 
sil-fuel or nuclear steamplants to meet your 
needs. There are many difficulties in the way 
of joint endeavors, and no general solution 
to these problems. But you already have 
examples of projects of this type, and many 
of your meetings here are devoted to discus- 
sion of the manner and method of extending 
this approach. 

This I do know. Those of us in Congress 
who believe in the case for competition in 
the electric industry look to you for aid in 
supplying answers to increasingly compli- 
cated questions of public policy in this field. 
I hope that you will attempt to supply them. 

I am suggesting that you spark the con- 
structive controversy that is required in this 
area. The private power companies seek 
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primarily to perfect their claim to a divine 
right to sell electricity. tory com- 
missions have proven incapable of ‘resisting 
external or internal pressures applied by the 
power companies. Users of electricity are 
largely unorganized and inarticulate. That 
leaves consumer-owned electric systems to 
advance the new ideas which may be required 
to deal with “bigness” in the electric busi- 
ness. 

Few people enjoy engineering arguments 
or picking a fight. Our society makes it 
tough on the individual or group that wants 
to change the system and shake up vested 
interests. I have been subjected to harsh 
criticism on a number of occasions, and I 
have had the “treatment.” That is part of 
the job of any U.S. Senator who is worth 
his salt. All of us have a responsibility to 
work for what we think is right. The case 
for competition is right. It is verified by 
experience. And it is well worth fighting to 
maintain. 


HOUSE PASSES WILDERNESS BILL 
373 TO 1 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
today should record that the House of 
Representatives yesterday afternoon 
passed the wilderness bill by a vote of 
373 to 1. The measure is S. 4 by Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and others, amended. 

The Journal should also record that 
the two Senators I have mentioned, 
Senators ANDERSON and HUMPHREY, are 
entitled to great credit and praise for the 
persistence, the energy, and the wise 
leadership they have supplied over a 
period of more than 8 years to bring a 
Wilderness Preservation Act to the point 
of final enactment. 

The first wilderness bill was introduced 
in the Senate on June 7, 1956 by Senator 
HUMPHREY on behalf of himself and oth- 
ers. It was a study bill introduced near 
the end of the session. No hearings were 
held on it. Hearings were held, however, 
on S. 1176, a revision of the original bill. 
It was introduced by Senator HUMPHREY 
in 1957. It was my privilege to intro- 
duce the same measure in the House of 
Representatives on the same day. Hear- 
ings on S. 1176 succeeded in bringing 
this worthy proposal by the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota to the attention of 
the Nation but not in obtaining its pas- 
sage. ‘The Senator from Minnesota was 
not discouraged, however. In 1958—dur- 
ing the 85th Congress, 2d session—he in- 
troduced another revision, S. 4028. It 
was subjected to hearings here in Wash- 
ington and a series of hearings here in 
the Western States. It was reintroduced 
in the 86th Congress as S. 1123 and 
further field hearings in the West were 
conducted in 1959. 

When Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, became chairman of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee in 1961, he accepted the responsi- 
bility for leadership of the wilderness 
proposal and introduced S. 174. Hear- 
ings were conducted in February 1961 
and the bill was passed by the Senate on 
September 6 of the same year by a vote 
of 78 to 8. 

The House of Representatives under- 
took consideration of the proposal the 
following year but did not finally act 
on the measure in the 87th Congress. 


The bill now approved by both the 
House and the Senate, S. 4, was intro- 
duced on the opening day of this Con- 
gress by the Senator from New Mexico 
for himself, Senator HUMPHREY, Senator 
KUCHEL and 22 other cosponsors, includ- 
ing myself. The Senate Interior Com- 
mittee reported the bill on April 3, 1963, 
and passed the Senate on April 9 of the 
same year by a vote of 73 to 12. 

It has now been more than 8 years 
since the legislative campaign for wilder- 
ness preservation was launched. 

I am sure that the history of this 
measure is going to be studied and re- 
viewed by many scholars and that it will 
become a more or less classic case his- 
tory of the operation of the legislative 
branch of our democratic government. 
There has been an unusual history of 
adjustment of the bill to overcome 
legitimate objections of agencies and 
private interests to the original drafts! 
It is a splendid example of the coopera- 
tion of many Senators, as well as the 
two principal Senate sponsors, Senators 
ANDERSON and HUMPHREY, to put the bill 
through, 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
Mr. CHURCH, provided brilliant floor 
leadership for S. 174 when Senator AN- 
DERSON was forced to be absent during 
floor consideration in September 1961. 

There has been distinguished and wise 
handling of the measure in the House by 
Chairman WAYNE ASPINALL of the House 
Interior Committee and the ranking 
minority member, Congressman JOHN 
SAYLOR of Pennsylvania, whose bill be- 
ar the basis for the House version of 

I am sure that when the conference re- 
ports on this measure are adopted the 
other Members will have comments to 
make on this landmark legislation. 

It is appropriate to note today, how- 
ever, that final passage is now assured, 
and to acknowledge the obligation of all 
of us to the men who have provided the 
leadership in getting this farsighted 
legislation enacted. 

As an original House author of the 
wilderness preservation bill, I am deeply 
grateful to Senators ANDERSON and 
HUMPHREY, Senator CHURCH, Congress- 
men ASPINALL and SAYLOR and every 
other Member of Congress who has 
helped to pass the measure. 


CAN A SUMMONS SUBSTITUTE FOR 
ARREST? 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Ju- 
diciary Committee has scheduled 3 days 
of hearings, next week on bills relating 
to bailbond problems. These hearings 
look to the eventual modification of ex- 
isting bail practices which often result 
in making poverty a punishable crime. 

Another effort to end the rationing of 
criminal justice has recently begun. An 
understandable concern over the need- 
less hardship and enormous costs in- 
volved in a formal arrest has prompted 
an intriguing experiment with a more 
practical alternative which already has, 
proven its utility. 

Under way in New York City is a proj- 
ect to apply, under controlled conditions, 
the summons procedures, commonly as- 
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sociated with the traffic violations, to 
other minor infractions. Early results 
indicate that this approach streamlines 
the problems involved in formal arrest. 
Furthermore, it appears that use of the 
summons process will avoid—and thus 
will offer hope for earlier rehabilita- 
tion—the stigma normally accompany- 
ing arrest. 

A fascinating account of this experi- 
ment appeared in the July 26 issue of the 
New York Times Magazine. The exper- 
iment is particularly noteworthy in that 
it exemplifies the enormous contribution 
which citizens acting on their own in- 
itiative can make toward the solution of 
community problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


A SUMMONS INSTEAD OF AN ARREST 
(By Gertrude Samuels) 

In New York City last year, 206,248 persons 
were arrested—a number greater than the 
population of many cities. All were taken 
to precinct station houses, questioned by 
police or detectives, searched and, in many 
cases, fingerprinted and photographed, 
booked and held behind bars until brought 
to court. Yet by far the majority of these 
arrests were for minor offenses—68,314 for 
disorderly conduct, for example. At every 
step of “this extensive and tragic pipeline,” 
as Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy 
has called it, each prisoner had to be accom- 
panied by the arresting officer, who was thus 
taken away from his beat. 

The question is: Is the arrest process nec- 
essary for less serious offenses? Recently, 
an experiment was begun to allow police to 
issue summonses, as they do for traffic vio- 
lations, instead of holding these accused be- 
hind bars until hearing and trial, 

Minor crimes and misdemeanors consti- 
tute about 90 percent of all offenses in 
America. Until arraignment and trial, most 
offenders must buy their freedom by putting 
up bail—that is, by depositing money or col- 
lateral with the court. But bail discrimi- 
nates against the poor. The accused must 
usually pay to a professional bondsman a 
fee of not less than $25 per $500 of the bail 
required by the court. The archaic theory 
is that the bail will insure the appearance of 
the accused at trial. Actually the poor stay 
behind bars because they cannot pay the 
fees. 

It was an attempt to avoid the elaborate 
arrest process, with its stigma and humili- 
ations, that a new experiment—the Manhat- 
tan summons project—jointly sponsored by 
the VERA Foundation, a nonprofit study 
group, and the New York Police Department, 
was launched in the 14th precinct last April. 

Referring to the new project at the recent 
National Conference on Bail and Criminal 
Justice in Washington, Commissioner Mur- 
phy told his audience of judges, attorneys 
and law professors from every State: “We 
think it is sound procedure to attempt to 


1 Actually, bail practices work to the bene- 
fit of bigtime criminals who intend to flee. 
Commissioner of Narcotics Henry L. Gior- 
dano wrote last December in the Police 
Chief: “Another graphic example of the mob's 
desperation is the epidemic of bail jumpings. 
In some cases the bonds forfeited are as- 
tronomical—$20,000, $50,000 and even as high 
as $97,000. In a recent survey of our New 
York office, we found that one-third of our 
fugitives are men who have forfeited sub- 
stantial bail rather than face trial.” 
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utilize more broadly the summons process 
[in certain categories of offenses].” 

Three cases observed on a recent Friday— 
two at night court in the criminal courts 
building, and the third at the 14th precinct 
station house—graphically illustrate the old 
and the new approaches in handling identi- 
cal crimes. 

At night court a fashionably dressed, blond 
woman stands before the white-haired judge. 
The charge is shoplifting a $29.95 dress from 
Bloomingdale's. The store detective and the 
uniformed arresting officer stand stony faced 
beside the accused as the judge says to her: 
“Bail is going to be $500. Are you able to 
make it?” The woman says she can and goes 
to the clerk’s desk to show that she has $25, 
the ball- bond premium. Outside the court- 
room, professional bondsmen walt to write 
the bond. She pays for her freedom until her 
trial. 

At midnight in the same crowded court, 
a 17-year-old girl in a soiled blouse, blue 
jeans and sneakers stands before the same 
judge. She is accused of having appropri- 
ated” two dresses valued at $26.90 from a 
small store. There is no legal aid (free coun- 
sel) at night court; she has no one, she 
says, to notify of her arrest. “All right,” the 
judge says, “bail is $500. or $50 cash,” The 
glrl's face twists in pain. She cannot raise 
either the bond premium or the cash, and the 
judge knows it. , 

The arresting officer leads the girl back 
to the pen that adjoins the court. She will 
be transferred to a cell in the house of de- 
tention for women—a sordid, maximum- 
security prison in Greenwich Village—until 
her hearing, 4 days later. 

Yet just a few hours earlier, the same 
crime was handled at the 14th precinct sta- 
tion house in the following manner: 

A policewoman brought in a tall, neatly 
dressed woman, charged with shoplifting an 
$18 dress from Franklin Simon, and, when 
apprehended, with the detective. 
A law student, working with the VERA 
Foundation, was allowed to interview the 
accused. Through telephone calls, he swiftly 
established that she had a home, a job, no 
criminal record; that, with roots in the 
community, she could be trusted to go 
home—without a night court appearance, 
without bail—to await trial. Within 45 min- 
utes of being booked, the woman received 
from the arresting officer a “summons in lieu 
of arrest.” (Later she appeared voluntarily 
for trial.) 

Such examples are crucial to any study of 
the arrest procedures practiced not only in 
New York City but throughout the country, 
for the Manhattan summons project holds 
pine of a more creative use of existing 
aws. 

The summons project is the logical out- 
growth of the Manhattan bail project, which 
was also established by VERA. 

Not long ago, this magazine reported how 
Louis Schweitzer, an engineer and philan- 
thropist, was so outraged at the number of 
boys he had found “detained” in cells for 
months without trial—“ making poverty a 
crime”—that he decided to endow a non- 
profit research foundation whose purpose 
would be to insure equal Justice under law. 
He called the foundation VERA (for his 
mother). That first project, now 33 months 
old, concentrated on bail practices. It tested 
the hypothesis that a court would be willing 
to grant a prisoner release on recognizance 
(on trust, pending trial) if it received verified 
information about his roots in the commu- 
nity. Instead of bail premiums, such roots 
and the prisoner’s honor would be relied on 
to assure his subsequent appearance in court. 

Since VERA began that project, working 
inside the courts, and enlisting the aid of 
New York University law students in the 
interviewing of prisoners, more than 3,200 
persons charged with major crimes—grand 
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larceny, forgery, felonious assault, burglary— 
have been ROR'd (released on recognizance). 
A whopping 99 percent have appeared for 
trial. (In the disposition of 1,214 of these 
cases to date, 52 percent have won acquittals 
or had their cases dismissed; 48 percent have 
been convicted.) 

It was the impressive results of the VERA 
bail project that persuaded the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice to cosponsor with VERA the 
recent National Conference on Bail. Now 
the new Manhattan summons project adds a 
dramatic dimension to the Bail Project, test- 
ing this proposition: many defendants can 
be safely released in the very first stage— 
by converting an arrest into a simple “sum- 
mons to appear.” 

Mr. Schweitzer, Herbert Sturz, executive 
director of VERA, and Judge Bernard Botein, 
presiding justice of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York (a warm supporter of VERA techniques) 
reasoned thus: If the bail project worked for 
those accused of serious crimes—felonies— 
the next logical and humane step was to see 
if people charged with lesser offenses could 
be given summonses instead of jail. 

The VERA staff met with Commissioner 
Murphy to discuss the feasibility of sum- 
monses in lieu of arrest, to find out in what 
areas the procedure might be used safely. 
The Commissioner agreed to undertake a 
joint experiment with VERA and offered the 
full facilities of his department. The pilot 
project was launched in the 14th precinct 
on April 2. ; 

The 14th was chosen because it is a “fat 
area” for petit larceny and bold crooks. 
The precinct, extending from 27th to 42d 
Streets, and the North River to Fifth Avenue, 
includes the fur and garment districts, the 
textile industry area, many of the large de- 
partment stores (Macy’s Gimbles, Ohrbach’s, 
Lord & Taylor), numerous office buildings 
and hotels, railroad and bus terminals, the 
Empire State Building and the Public Li- 
brary. 

On West 30th Street, the five-story sta- 
tion house, built in 1904, granite faced and 
turreted, is sandwiched between high-rise 
office buildings that advertise “mutation 
minks”—“raw and dressed lynx-foxes.” In- 
side, beyond the high-domed entrance, 4 
forbidding rail separates the desk officer with 
his police blotter from the public. After 
booking a prisoner, the police take the ac- 
cused either to the large muster room or 
the second-floor detective squad room, where 
they fill out arrest cards. 

One corner of the muster room is now 
adorned with a sign: VERA Foundation, 
Inc. Here are a small desk, telephone, 
chairs, files, and civilian attendants. These 
are law students from New York University, 
Columbia, and Fordham, six young men who 
take turns at the desk 6 days a week until 
11 o'clock at night. Each is paid $90 a 
week. The estimated annual budget of the 
summons project is about $65,000, under- 
written by VERA, the President’s Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, and a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

In this early stage, the summons project 
is restricted to charges of disorderly con- 
duct, simple assault, and petit larceny. Us- 
ing techniques developed by the bail proj- 
ect, VERA students interview prisoners in 
the detention cage of the detectives’ room; 
in the iron-barred cells below the station 
house, or, more often, informally at their 
desk in the muster room. 

During these interviews the mood of the 
prisoners shifts from hostility and suspicion 
to glimmering hope. Perhaps it is the need 
to talk to someone—perhaps it is the lack 
of uniformed and official brusqueness—not 
one prisoner has refused to cooperate. 

For example, after being brought to the 
VERA desk in the Muster Room, Alice X, 
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the young woman charged with stealing the 
$18 dress from Franklin Simon, is inter- 
viewed by Peter Valente, a 24-year-old senior 
at Columbia University Law School. He uses 
a two-page questionnaire in eliciting infor- 
mation about her residence, job, marital 
status, children, and arrest record. 

In Alice’s presence, Valente makes his tele- 
phone calls—sometimes guarded, to protect 
her job, sometimes direct, to corroborate her 
family relationships. On another sheet, he 
tallies points: Alice will need a New York 
area address, and a total of at least five points 
from such categories as “Prior record,” “Fam- 
ily ties,” “Employment,” “Time in New 
York,” and “Discretion” (for even though a 
prisoner may not make a passing score on 
points, the tenor of the interview may indi- 
cate that he is a good risk). 

The information on Alice checks out, She 
is a sleep-in maid with no previous record, 
a New Yorker, of “good character,” appar- 
ently, until this incident. Valente shows his 
supervisor, Lester Scall, who has just passed 
his bar examination, that Alice is “OK on 
points.” They tally the reasons for a sum- 
mons on a fresh “recommendation” sheet. 
Now, accompanied by Alice and the arresting 
officer, Policewoman Nora Lermen, Scall goes 
to the desk officer, Lt. Alfred Yost, and hands 
him the VERA “recommendation.” Yost, a 
youthful, gray-haired officer who has been 
17 years with the force, studies the paper. 
It takes but a moment. 

“OK,” he says crisply, “I concur and 
VERA’s recommendation is accepted.” 

To Policewoman Lermen, he asks, “That 
property has been recovered?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“OK. You can summons her.” 

Back in the Muster Room, Policewoman 
Lermen takes out her “personal summons 
book,” fills out a small white slip headed 
“Summons.” It contains a time and date for 
Alice’s appearance in the criminal court to 
answer “a charge made against you,” and 
warns that upon failure to appear, “a war- 
rant may be issued for your arrest.” 

“OK, you're free to go now,” Valente tells 
Alice. 

The young woman’s face lights up for the 
first time. She murmurs her thanks, then 
runs from the station house. 

The whole checkout process had taken 40 
minutes. Alice had experienced no personal 
indignity; she was not searched like a com- 
mon criminal; she did not go into a cell; she 
was not taken by police wagon to night 
court. By putting her on her honor to show 
up in court, the rehabilitation process had 
already begun. 

To the police, the most remarkable thing 
about the summons project is that so far 
everyone of the prisoners has appeared in 
court for trial. 

Between April 2 and June 6, 121 persons 
charged with petit larceny, disorderly con- 
duct, or simple assault were interviewed by 
VERA. Of these, 87 were recommended for 
summonses (the others had weak roots in 
the community, or were known criminals 
and were not recommended). Of the 87 
recommendations, 7 were rejected by the 
desk officer—he was not convinced that the 
persons were good risks. Of the 80 receiving 
summonses, all have appeared in court, where 
only one was ordered to put up bail; all the 
rest were ROR'd (released on recognizance) 
by the judges. 

Capt. James P. O’Brien, of the 14th, who 
has, he says, a hearty enthusiasm for learn- 
ing new things,” put it this way: “I felt the 
summons project was a progressive idea, and 
I wanted to do my share. But if anyone had 
told me that 90 percent of them would re- 
turn, I would have been dubious. If anyone 
had told me that 100 percent would return, 
I would have burst out laughing. But 100 
percent have returned—every single one has 
shown up on the appointed day in court— 
and that is what is gratifying.” 
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Watching the VERA experiment closely is 
Lt. William J. Wetteroth of the police de- 
partment's planning bureau. A tall, spare, 
soft-spoken officer in civilian clothes, Wet- 
teroth holds a master’s degree in psychology 
from Brooklyn College. Sometimes his liai- 
son work between VERA, the desk officers, and 
the cop on the beat, who may only vaguely 
understand VERA concepts, pays off in 
human terms. 

The other day, Smiley, a buxom, belligerent 
woman, was arrested by a patrolman on a dis- 
orderly conduct charge because she “refused 
to move on and used foul language.” Smiley 
had been drinking. 

“I was on my own stoop,” she yelled when 
she was brought into the muster room, “so 
where was I supposed to move? No one’s call- 
ing Smiley a bitch. He's in uniform. He's 
supposed to stand for something.” 

As she started to sober up, Les Scall began 
an interview. “I'm not saying I'm not 
guilty,” Smiley said, as her hostility faded. 
“I'm guilty of drinking. The longer you sit 
here, the soberer you get and the sorrier 
you get. I'm sorry already. It’s only because 
I can't keep my mouth shut that I got into 
trouble.” 

Scall took his “Recommendation” to the 
desk. Lieutenant Yost rejected it“ because 
of her verbal abuse of the officer.” Her hopes 
dashed, Smiley turned angry again as she 
was sent upstairs for a search and into a 
cell. She cursed and wept bitterly. Lieuten- 
ant Wetteroth pondered the scene. Then he 
talked the case over quietly with Yost and 
the still-furious arresting officer. 

Back in the VERA corner, Wetteroth re- 
ported, “I usually don’t like to impose my 
judgment, but the lieutenant agrees that we 
should allow the VERA recommendation.” It 
was a heartening moment. 

Smiley was brought down from the cell. 
Through her tears she thanked VERA and 
the officers, and lived up to her nickname by 
jokingly demanding a steak dinner. (And 
she showed promptly in court on the ap- 
pointed day.) 

So impressed is the police department with 
VERA’s techniques that Commissioner Mur- 
phy plans to install the summons project in 
another precinct—the 16th, in the Times 
Square area. The project may also be ex- 
tended to cover additional categories of minor 
crimes, such as malicious mischief. 

“When we realize that last year the police 
department made a total of 13,267 arrests 
for petit larceny and simple assault,” the 
Commissioner says, “it is clear that we are 
on an important threshold.” 

The widening effect that VERA is having 
in judicial practices is already clear. New 
York's Board of Estimate has allocated $181,- 
600 to the Office of Probation to take over 
the bail project and extend pretrial parole 
to the criminal courts in all boroughs. 
Among other cities now modeling projects 
on the VERA program are Los Angeles, Des 
Moines, St. Louis, Chicago and the District 
of Columbia. 

But in this experimental stage—certainly 
so far as the summons project is concerned— 
there is criticism that bar associations and 
law schools throughout the country are not 
playing a strong enough role. Experts point 
out that just as there are medical interns, 
sO we need legal interns to serve the poor 
and to promote justice. Prof. Charles Ares 
of the New York University School of Law 
says bluntly: “The law schools have failed 
to discharge their responsibility in the field 
of criminal law. They have made little at- 
tempt to stimulate professional interest in 
the problems of poverty and the law. They 
must reshape their curriculums, so as to in- 
terest their students in criminal law as a 
career.” 

Let Les Scall tell what VERA has done for 
him—as well as for the accused: “All these 
years, people have been committed to bail 
and were in jail because they couldn't pay 
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the fee—when all it takes is a 10-minute in- 
terview, and another half-hour to verify it. 
To be honest, I don’t know if I really care 
about poor people as poor people—but I 
know that I'm doing something to help peo- 
ple keep their self-respect and their jobs 
when they’re in trouble.” 
“An, which Lieutenant Wetteroth quietly 
ds: 
It's all part of being civilized—this new 
approach.” 


THE ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EURO- 
PEAN NATIONS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR HRUSKA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the most dedicated and earnest organi- 
zations with which I have had the pleas- 
ure to work is the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations. 

It is composed of those who are inter- 
ested in nine of the European nations 
still under captivity, with the Soviets as 
their masters—Albania, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 

While this organization has been in ex- 
istence and active for some years, this is 
only the sixth year under Public Law 86- 
90, enacted by Congress, which called for 
observance of Captive Nations Week, 
pursuant to Presidential proclamation. 
Throughout the United States, affiliated 
societies conducted patriotic programs 
and exercises to mark the occasion. 

This was the case earlier this week, 
when an awards dinner was held in 
Washington, D.C. 

Pursuant to the custom of previous 
years, various awards were made to those 
who have been active and interested in 
keeping meaningfully alive the 100 mil- 
lions of enslaved and oppressed peoples 
of one-time sovereign hations, but now 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Such recognition was paid to Ambas- 
sador Tingfu S. Tsiang, of the Republic 
of China; the Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
Douglas; Mr. Jay Lovestone, director of 
international affairs for the AFL-CIO; 
Mr. Pierre Huss, United Nations corre- 
spondent for Hearst newspapers; and 
Representative Roman Pucinski, of Illi- 
nois, on behalf of the people of Chicago; 
and this Senator. Each of these was cit- 
ed for steadfast support of the freedom 
aspirations of the captive peoples or for 
activities of similar tenor. 

Each of the awardees was asked to de- 
liver remarks appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Acceptance of the award by this 
Senator was not for himself but rather 
was on behalf of all who have done much 
to carry on the very noble and necessary 
goals of this assembly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp my 
remarks upon acceptance of the award. 
At the same time, I take this opportunity 
to commend and congratulate the assem- 
bly, its officers, and its members for the 
splendid work they are doing. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR ROMAN L. HRUSKA AT 
ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE NATIONS DINNER, NA- 
TIONAL PRESS CLUB, JuLY 29, 1964 
Anyone who contemplates the plight of 

the captive nations is struck by the incredi- 

ble evils of their Communist captors. 
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They include degradation of human dig- 
nity; denial of all human rights; subservi- 
ence of individuals to the state; rejection 
of the Divine Spirit; and an insistence upon 
glorification of the state, which in reality 
is a glorification of a tyrannical few. 

Beyond those things is the never chang- 
ing goal of a global domination, a goal to 
be reached by any means and, hence, an 
unremitting, relentless threat to world peace. 


THE WRONG ROAD 


Our Nation, as the leader of the free world, 
should not travel on any road which leads 
in the direction of: 

(1) Any increase of respectability or 
status for the Communist masters; or 

(2) Any increase in their strength; or 

(3) Any assistance in overcoming their 
industrial and agricultural difficulties and 
inadequacies. 

(4) Any action which tends to maintain 
the status quo of the captive nations. 

This road leads only to increased Soviet 
military strength and a greater capacity for 
holding others in bondage. 


ARE WE ON SUCH A ROAD? 


It is a sad and tragic commentary that 
there is today considerable evidence that 
our national policy is bent toward travel 
on this disastrous course. 

The first is the failure of the United States 
to declare as an express objective of our 
policy the restoration and effectiveness of 
the right of self-determination, 

In the United Nations Declaration on 
Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, we have not sought 
to extend its scope to all countries. As a 
result, there is created a double standard 
of colonialism—one against which the Com- 
munist bloc protests, and another which it 
has created. In the one, they declare for 
freedom, but, in the second, they insist on 
the status quo, 

A second clear sign that we are traveling 
on the wrong road is suggested by the weak 
and hollow Presidential Proclamation of 
Captive Nations Week, issued pursuant to 
Public Law 86-90. For the fourth straight 
year, the proclamation fails to mention 
communism or the Soviet Union or the in- 
dividual captive nations. It is in fact, 
hardly more than an announcement of the 
dates set for the observance. Such a docu- 
ment can give encouragement only to the 
Soviet leaders who view it as a giant step 
toward United States total recognition of the 
legitimacy of puppet governments in the 
captive nations. Proof of this was the ex- 
pression of displeasure of the Kremlin at 
the first proclamations issued by President 
Eisenhower. These recent weak proclama- 
tions constitute a clear failure to proceed 
within the true reference and spirit of the 
law as Congress intended it to be. 

A third sign is the grievous error of having 
engaged in trade with the Soviets, and the 
serious study and consideration State De- 
partment planners are giving to an expansion 
of general trade, 

The fourth, and perhaps most dangerous 
sign of all, is the fact that despite deter- 
mined efforts in the Senate of the United 
States, this Nation, through the Export- 
Import Bank, is actually offering and guaran- 
teeing the credit of the Red masters in Mos- 
cow. Last year in the closing days of the ist 
session of the 88th Congress, we sought to 
deny this guarantee by the Export-Import 
Bank, but we were defeated by the numeri- 
cally superior forces of the administration. 

Thus, we seem committed to a course both 
foolish and dangerous. Such a course can 
only increase in the eyes of the world a 
totally undeserved respectability for the 
Soviet Union. Expansion of trade can only 
operate to strengthen the U.S.S.R. by helping 
to overcome at a critical time the inade- 
quacies and failures of the Communist in- 
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dustrial and agricultural economies. Not 
only does trade with America bail them out 
of their own difficulties, but it enables them 
to concentrate their efforts, talents, and re- 
sources on maintaining and strengthening 
their aggressive armament and military pro- 
gram. 

Such a course can only establish more 
solidly the unhappy status quo of the cap- 
tive nations. It amounts to a betrayal of 
the 100 million enslaved and oppressed 
people. 

THE COMMUNIST ATTITUDE 

Former Ambassador George Kennan, in his 
book, “Russia and the West,” accurately 
portrayed the Communist attitude toward 
trade with the non-Communist world. To 
all appearances, we are going to conform 
to this blueprint. Ambassador Kennan has 
the Communist leader addressing us as fol- 
lows: 

“We despise you. We consider that you 
should be swept from the earth as govern- 
ments, and physically destroyed as individ- 
uals. We reserve the right in our private—if 
not in our official—capacities to do what we 
can to bring this about; to revile you pub- 
licly, to do everything within our power to 
detach your own people from their loyalty 
to you and their confidence in you, to sub- 
vert your Armed Forces and to work for 
your downfall in favor of the Communist 
dictatorship. But since we are not strong 
enough to destroy you today * * * since 
an interval must unfortunately elapse be- 
fore we can give you the coup de grace * * * 
we want you during this interval to trade 
with us. An outrageous demand? Perhaps. 
But you will accept it, nevertheless. You 
will accept it because you are not free 
agents; because you are slaves to your own 
capitalist appetites, because when profit is 
involved, you have no pride, no principles, 
no honor, In the blindness that character- 
izes declining and perishing classes, you will 
compete with one another for our favor.” 

The leaders temporarily in charge of our 
Nation’s affairs seem to see in the grasping 
of Soviet fingers for more trade something 
to be gratified, and preferred over our 
clearly indicated true national interest and 
a real concern for the securing of world 
peace. 

If that course of expanded trade is to be 
followed, there should be an insistence on 
not just words—but concrete action—to 
prove a change in Soviet aims of world 
domination. No such insistence has been 
heard so far. a 


CONCRETE ACTIONS 


What kind of concrete action? We should 
declare that we will extend aid and the bene- 
fits of a respected membership in the family 
of nations to the Soviet Union when it has 
qualified for them-—as West Germany and 
Japan did, for example. 

We should bargain hard for cessation by 
Soviet and other Communist regimes of ef- 
forts to subvert democratic governments and 
institutions the world over; to drop their op- 
position to self-determination for the Ger- 
man people, and for the peoples of the cap- 
tive nations; to tear down the infamous 
Berlin Wall; and to stop the $1 million per 
day subsidy and support to Cuba which 
enables the Castro regime to continue its 
effective operation of a factory for subver- 
sion and export of its evil products to Latin 
America. 

The list of “concrete steps” is long. It 
need not be reviewed here. 

Such bargaining and the reception it 
would meet would determine whether the 
Soviet really needs and wants the aid by 
trade which it seeks. 

It would soon be clear whether the Krem- 
lin masters have, in fact, changed, by 
mellowing or by becoming more flexible, as 
some U.S, leaders have suggested, or whether 
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in any other way there is a modification of 
the goal of global domination. It would 
soon be clear that while some minds in the 
free world, including the United States, re- 
gard the U.S.S.R. as a legitimate market for 
exports, the Soviet regards us as a source of 
essential goods they desperately need. 

What a golden opportunity to capitalize 
on this fact in the interest of our Nation, of 
oppressed peoples the world over, and of the 
cause of peace, 

But so far, our national leaders have 
failed us in that there is no indication that 
they will even consider such steps. This is 
deplorable. For the captive nations and the 
cause of a free world, it is an opportunity 
ignored and lost. In its place is the obvious 
course of more “accommodation,” more ap- 
peasement, more inclination toward the be- 
lief that the Soviet Union has—and I quote: 
“ceased to be totally and implacably hostile 
to the West. It has shown a new willingness 
to enter mutually advantageous arrange- 
ments with the West.” 

That quotation is by a colleague of mine in 
the Senate, from his speech last March in 
which he undertook to destroy certain of 
our “myths” relating to communism and 
Communist nations, and in which he de- 
clared for a “flexibility” and a new “realism” 
because he had found that “the character of 
the cold war has * * * been profoundly al- 
tered.” 

These views have now been expanded and 
appeared this week as a book. 


GEORGE MEANY’S REPLY 


In a May 1 editorial of his organization's 
monthly magazine, the Federationist, AFI 
CIO president, George Meany, issued a most 
persuasive reply to any such position. In 
part, he wrote: 

“The basic differences dividing our country 
and its allies from the U.S.S.R. and Commu- 
nist China involve two ways of life. The 
overriding issue of our times is between 
Communist tyranny and democracy, imper- 
fect as it may be. The Communists aim to 
dominate the world and remold it on the 
Leninist-Soviet pattern; the Western Powers 
do not seek to dominate the world and re- 
mold it on any particular pattern of democ- 
racy. Though all Communist regimes agree 
that our democracy and its institutions must 
be destroyed and replaced with a totalitarian 
dictatorship, they are not always able to avoid 
disagreements among themselves over per- 
sonalities, leadership or methods of burying 
us. The extent to which a Communist state 
is a threat to human freedom and peace de- 
pends on its size, resources, economic and 
military capacities. Consequently, though 
all such states are unmitigated evils, they 
are not equally dangerous. 

“The totalitarian dogmas and deeds on the 
Soviet domestic front are integrally bound 
up with and reflected in the unswerving 
Soviet foreign policy for fomenting, financ- 
ing, and directing so-called wars of liberation 
in Latin America, Africa, and Asia and class 
war in the free world as a whole. Thus, 
Khrushehev's principal mouthpiece, Pravda, 
underscored on December 6, 1963, that: ‘The 
CPSU and the Soviet people consider it their 
international duty to give all-round political 
and economic support, and if necessary, the 
help of arms, too, to the national liberation 
struggles of the peoples.’ But who is to de- 
cide what is a ‘national liberation struggle’? 
The Soviet Government, of course. And who 
is to decide when is a ‘peoples democracy’ 
truly democratic, for the people? The Soviet 
Government, of course. This is the most 
sacred of Kremlin dogmas. To forget this 
is to forget reality. 

“From the very moment that the Chinese 
Communists seized power, it was clear that 
Red China could never be just another satel- 
lite. The serious rift with Peiping, the divi- 
sions in world communism, the severe agri- 
cultural crisis, and other serious economic 
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difficulties within the U.S.S.R. have forced 
Moscow to bé less rigid in its relations with 
its Européan satellites. But it is no myth 
that Bulgaria, Czechoslavakla, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania are still oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Army. In Hungary, the 
Soviet Army of occupation totals 40,000. 
These foreign troops are not helping Hungary 
evolve ‘toward a free and open society.’ And 
in that most ‘liberal’ of all Soviet satellites, 
Poland, the Gomulka regime has been step- 
ping up its repressive measures against those 
seeking the advancement of freedom. Yet, 
on the basis of the Senator's ‘flexible’ ap- 
proach, our Government would support the 
dictatorial regimes rather than the forces 
fighting for freedom.” 


THE RIGHT ROAD 


There is a right road on which to travel, 
if we desire progress for the cause of the 
captive nations and all that 1t implies. 

It is not true that the only progress to be 
made is at “the price of war.” In addition 
to the suggestions already made in these re- 
marks, we should travel that road on which 
we would help create and sustain several 
constructive, helpful actions, some of which 
are these: 

1. Sincere and sustained efforts to create 
and maintain attention and concern of the 
free world to the captivity of nations and 
its true implications. 

2. A realization that east-central Europe 
now plays, as 1t always will, a very impor- 
tant role in the struggle against communism 
and for peace. 

3, Informing by all available means the 
people of those captive nations that we really 
understand and care, and that within all 
legitimate means we will help. But even 
here, and in this respect, our words should 
be accompanied by concrete steps. 

Let us all join in the hope that our na- 
tional leaders will soon act in that light and 
in that conviction. Let us hope that we 
will abandon the road to accommodation 
and set our feet on the right road, the road 
to liberty. 


COMMUNISTS IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 23, 1964, issue of the Observer, of 
Greenville, S.C., has published a reprint 
of an article, from National Review, a 
weekly news magazine, on the subject of 
Communist involvement in the so-called 
civil rights demonstrations and riots. 
The article, written by Mr. M. M. Mor- 
ton, is entitled “Reds in Frisco’s Rights 
Demonstrations.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of these remarks an article from the News 
& Courier, of Charleston, S.C., dated July 
28, 1964. This article, by Mr. Anthony 
Harrigan, associate editor of this news- 
paper, is entitled “Paper Curtain Over 
the Insurrectionists.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) Observer, July 
23, 1964] 
REDS IN PrRISCO'S RIGHTS DEMONSTRATIONS 
(By M. M. Morton) 

Early this year, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover told Congress what many Americans 
had ted all along. “Communist in- 
fluence,” said Hoover, “does exist in the Ne- 
gro movement.” Rev. Martin Luther King 
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cried “Smear” and accused the FBI Chief of 
being a tool of racists and rightwingers. But 
northern California Communist Party Chair- 
man Mickey Lima said, indeed, Communists 
were in “the forefront.” Perhaps Messrs. 
Hoover and Lima had San Francisco's “civil 
rights“ demonstrations in mind. 

The Bay City has been plagued for 8 
months by five major picketing incidents 
which have resulted in trespassing, contempt 
of court, journalistic dereliction, public con- 
fusion, managerial surrender, and mass ar- 
rests. About 800 arrests have: been made, 
involving 500 persons. The disorders were 
mounted by a coalition of civil rights groups, 
of which only three are important. The 
NAACP emerges as the moderate group with 
the least infiltration and the best. manners. 
CORE is aggressive, virtually memberless, 
and feeds on its publicity. It has one cam- 
paign ribbon for a destructive “shop in” that 
brought a supermarket chain to its knees, 
and it is now trying for a poison oak leaf 
cluster at the Bank of America. 

To find Communist influence, however, 
Reverend King should look especially hard 
at the third group, the ad hoc committee 
to end discrimination. In all demonstra- 
tions it is the ad hoc committee that pro- 
vides the demonstrators, the limp bodies. In 
March, the ad hoc committee made its 
blackest headlines when for two weekends 
it harassed the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
sending hordes of unwashed chanters into 
the lobby. 

A careful observer would have thought he 
was watching a rerun of Operation Abolition. 
Through the crowds milled Communists and 
fellow travelers. 

On one occasion there were enough Com- 
munists just observing the lobby scene to 
have enabled the northern California district 
of the Communist Party to hold a conven- 
tion, 

The ad hoc committee is composed of vari- 
ous pro-Communist youth and propaganda 
outfits from around the bay, the major influ- 
ence being exerted by the DuBois clubs, 
Marxist-Leninist action groups. Ad hoc 
committee leader Tracy Sims was a guest of 
honor last January at the anniversary dinner 
of the People’s World, west coast Communist 
weekly. She is assisted by Mike Myerson, who 
is best remembered, however, for his part in 
running the American delegation to the 1962 
Communist World Youth Festival at Helsinki. 

The cadres, of the DuBois clubs, and there- 
fore the ad hoc committee, are trained at a 
little-known Marxist academy, the San Fran- 
cisco School of Social Science, located in a 
building owned by attorney and tireless 
Communist fellow traveler Vincent Hallinan. 

The school is run by a son, Terence Halli- 
nan, and faculty members include former 
Worker Moscow correspondent John Pittman, 
former Castro employee J. P. Morray, and 
identified Communists (under oath) Holland 
Roberts, Irving Fromer, James Forest, and 
William Mandel (Mr. Sunglasses of Operation 
Abolition). Tracy Sims is a student there. 

Reverend King should examine the records 
of the 500 arrested. More than 200 have sig- 
nificant records in the Communist Party, 
its fronts, or related activities. Intelligence 
agencies now know that at least 11 of those 
arrested are current Communist Party mem- 
bers. 

Seventy-five of those arrested have Com- 
munist-front records and, most important, 
55 arrested demonstrators are the sons and 
daughters of longtime Communist Party 
members. 

Some of the biggest names in American 
communism are involved: the daughters of 
Mickey Lima, Joseph North, Herbert Apthe- 
ker, Louis Goldblatt, William Mandel, the 
sons of Mike Gold, Joseph Starobin, Frank 
Wilkinson, and Albert E. Kahn. Two leaders, 
Marco Schneck, and Beverly Radcliffe, de- 
clined to testify before the House Committee 
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on Un-American Activities about the Com- 
munist Youth Commission. 

One girl has ties leading into central Eu- 
rope and Herman Field, of the espionage 
Fields. Communist Irving Fromer, arrested 
once, turns up with his pupils in almost 
every picket line. 

A dozen youths have records of unsanc- 
tioned trips to Cuba, 13 went to the Commu- 
nist World Youth Festival at Helsinki, 6 
were arrested in the 1960 city hall riots, 
among them Hallinan’s wife and sons. 

Public patience has worn thin. The sit-ins 
thought mass arrests would preclude court 
trials, but despite the million-dollar cost, 
they are going to trial, are being convicted, 
are being fined, and are going to jail. The 
newspapers have evaded their responsibill- 
ties, but Hearst paper editors are now less 
timid about exposés. 

Bishop James A. Pike, true to form, got on 
both sides. He let Tracy Sims use his church 
platform for propagandizing, but after pub- 
lic opinion jelled, Pike denounced sit-ins as 
unjustified. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, July 28, 1964] 

PAPER CURTAIN OVER THE INSURRECTIONISTS 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Almost overnight New York City has dis- 
covered the presence of Communists and 
hard core leftists in Harlem. The national 
news media are reporting the existence of 
the insurrectionary groups as though they 
came up out of the sewers in a day. 

Truth is that the insurrectionists haye 
been there all along, but the national press 
refused to check them out. 

For several years, the News and Courier has 
been reporting on the Liberator magazine, 
for instance. On its advisory board is Paul 
Zuber, Negro civil rights lawyer, who is 
treated in the press as a respectable figure. 
Zuber was the individual who threatened 
to go into Federal court and have the Re- 
publican presidential convention declared 
unconstitutional because no Negroes were 
on the Tennessee delegation. He has been 
heavily involved in school integration cases 
in New Jersey, where a harvest of bitterness 
has resulted. 

The New York news media haven't reported 
Zuber’s involvement with the Liberator, a 
magazine that continually boosts Fidel 
Castro, condemns the United States, calls the 
NATO alliance an imperialist plot, and hails 
black revolution in all parts of the world. 

The same media, which have turned Negro 
writer James Baldwin into a literary lion, 
have failed to tell the public that Baldwin 
joined with known Communists in promoting 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, a Castro 
front group. The country hardly heard on 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee until it 
was learned that Lee H. Oswald, the assassin 
of President Kennedy, was a worker for its 
New Orleans affiliate. Baldwin’s ties to the 
Liberator also have been ignored. 

On April 21 close readers of the New York 
Times saw a small item telling about seizure 
of a motion picture film in New York City. 
The film glorified the Communist Vietcong 
in South Vietnam. It was brought into the 
United States from Communist North Viet- 
nam, in defiance of U.S. law, by an outfit 
called the Progressive Labor Movement. 

No major journal saw fit to investigate and 
write a full-length story on the PLM. For 
that matter, no national journal bothered 
with the recent story of the Pennsylvania 
college youths who organized a group to aid 
the Communist Vietcong. 

Last summer, the Vietcong line was fed to 
the American people in a statement signed 
by the Right Reverend James A. Pike, Epis- 
copal bishop of California, and other liberal 
clergymen. The news media never bothered 
to check out the similarities between the 
clergy committee line and the Vietcong line. 
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When the W. E. B. Du Bois Club, a new 
Communist front, was established in San 
Francisco this year, the Reverend William 
Galaminson, leader of school boycotts in 
New York City, was a featured speaker. This 
news wasn't displayed prominently. Neither 
was the country informed that among the 
founders of the W. E. B. Du Bois Club were 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) workers 
from Minneapolis, Minn., Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Paterson, N.J. 

At long last, however, word is out con- 
cerning the Progressive Labor Movement 
which functions in Atlanta, San Francisco, 
and other communities, as well as in New 
York City. The movement’s leaders admit 
that they share ideas with the Chinese Com- 
munists, and it is believed they are financed 
by Red China through Cuba. 

The top leaders of the PLM are Milton 
Rosen, 38, chairman; Mort Scheer, about the 
same age, vice chairman, and William Epton, 
32, who was arrested by New York police 
Saturday when he sought to lead a protest 
march in Harlem. New York City authori- 
ties have gone into State supreme court to 
have this organization restrained from agl- 
tating. 

The PLM has been working in both Harlem 
and the Bedford-Stuyvesant sections of 
Brooklyn. It publishes a newspaper in Eng- 
lish and Spanish and last year organized a 
trip to Cuba for 58 students. 

The fragments of information that have 
reached the U.S. public concerning the in- 
surrectionary groups are merely the exposed 
portion of the iceberg. The need is for 
sweeping Government investigation and 
comprehensive press reports that will pro- 
duce the facts concerning Communist par- 
ticipation in the so-called peace groups and 
in the entire civil disobedience campaign. 
The information can be obtained. But the 
news media and the Federal Government, 
specifically Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, must have the desire to bring it to the 
attention of the American people. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVATION 
OF LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
recent release by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, of statistics on the spiraling of 
crimes, and the race riots in New York 
State have served to accentuate the im- 
portance of preserving law and order in 
our country. I have been impressed with 
editorials on this subject from the At- 
lanta Times, of Atlanta, Ga., and from 
the State of Columbia, S.C. The edi- 
torial from the Atlanta Times is entitled 
America Wake Up; Quit Coddling Crim- 
inal Element,” and was printed on 
July 28, 1964. The editorial from the 
State is entitled “No License for Crimi- 
nality,” and was printed in the July 23, 
1964, edition. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that both of these edito- 
rials be printed in the RECORD at the con- 
clusion of these remarks, together with 
my newsletter of August 3, 1964, en- 
titled “On Preserving Order.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and the letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Times, July 28, 1964] 
America WAKE Up; QUIT CODDLING CRIMINAL 
ELEMENTS 

Crime in the cities is creating a new crisis 


in America, a fact that is borne out by FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Sometimes when the FBI reports are lo- 
calized—showing, for example, how Atlanta 
compares with other cities around the coun- 


try—some of their original impact is lost. 
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Let us go back to that recent report—now 
that there's so much political talk about 
what can or cannot be done about crime— 
and see what Mr. Hoover had to say. 

He pointed out that more than 2.5 million 
serious crimes—or 4 a minute—were reported 
in 1963, 

This was a 10-percent increase, and Mr. 
Hoover was especially disturbed by the high 
percentage of repeaters. As he has done be- 
fore, he spoke out strongly against exces- 
sive leniency which tends to “ignore the vic- 
tim and obscure the right of a free society 
to equal protection under the law.” 

Certain segments of our society which for 
some strange reason don’t think this is any- 
thing to get upset about, often claim that 
the rise in crime is due to the increase in 
population. 

But this isn't borne out in Mr. Hoover's 
report. He says crime has gone up five times 
faster than the population since 1958. 

In 1963 there was a murder every hour, a 
forcible rape every 32 minutes, and an as- 
sault every 4 minutes. 

And in the light of all the rioting the 
Nation has experienced in recent days, note 
this from the Hoover report: crimes against 
property, which jumped 11 percent, were 
primarily responsible for the great upsurge 
in crime generally during 1963. 

This is the first time the FBI has compiled 
statistics on frequency of crimes committed 
by repeaters. 

We believe the agency will be making a 
valuable contribution to reducing crime if 
it continues to publicize its findings on re- 
peaters. 

It’s not a pretty picture the FBI Director 
draws and somehow the Nation must recog- 
nize his figures for what they are—a warning 
to America to wake up and quit coddling the 
criminal element. 


[From the State (Columbia, S.C.), July 23, 
1964] 


No LICENSE FOR CRIMINALITY 


The acceptance of agitation for civil rights 
as license to commit crimes of whatever na- 
ture, anytime, anywhere is an urgent chal- 
lenge to authorities the country over. 

Voices from the highest echelons of gov- 
ernment should be shouting over and over 
again that the bidding for rights does not 
carry with it the privilege of wanton crimi- 
nality. 

Even if places such as Harlem do naturally 
provoke unrest, that is no excuse. And it is 
no excuse in Chicago, or anywhere else. 

Heroic officers are losing life and limb in 
open and savage conflict with rioters of 
felonious disdain for decency. These officers 
need stronger support than they are getting 
from government at all levels. They need 
declaration from their superiors that the 
United States will not forever tolerate what 
is now occurring on the streets of our cities. 

Politicians who hesitate because of fear of 
the Negro vote are men unworthy of their 
trust and not qualified to give the actual, 
physical enforcement of the law the moral 
support the enforcers on the scene need in 
these crises. 

It was encouraging that at the Republican 
Convention General Eisenhower and others 
demanded action to restore a semblance of 
discipline to the country. 

Now has come the statement of President 
Johnson assailing violence, and his order for 
an FBI investigation in Harlem. Both are 
pertinent indeed. 

Government should, without temporizing, 
exercise its police powers in behalf of peace 
and safety in the streets of this country. 

The pity is that the civil rights law itself 
did not include a special statute designed 
to say, in effect, Tou now have the law your 
leaders wanted, and it includes a punitive 
provision aimed specifically at rioters and 
their criminal misdeeds.” 
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But the spirit,behind the rights bill was 
one not of fair reciprocity, but of privileges— 
and the full and deadly payoff isn't yet. 


On PRESERVING ORDER 
(Reports to the people by Senator STROM 
THURMOND, US. Senator from South 
Carolina) 


The American people should look with a 
deep sense of dismay at the new crime sta- 
tistics recently released by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, but these figures 
should not evoke too much surprise. 

Information made public by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover shows that serious crime in 
the United States increased by 10 percent 
in 1963. This may not seem to be too 
significant by itself. When considered, how- 
ever, with a total jump of 40 percent in the 
past 5 years, these crime statistics begin to 
reach alarming proportions. 

Mr. Hoover estimates that the cost of 
crime in monetary values for 1963 was at 
least $27 billion, not to mention the loss of 
life, the maiming and wounding of indi- 
viduals, and the attendant heartache and 
sorrow. 

Any number of reasons could be cited 
for the soaring crime statistics. Mr. Hoover 
himself pointed to one of the primary causes 
when he warned in his report that “many 
impassioned and articulate pleas are being 
made today on behalf of the offender tend- 
ing to ignore the victim and obscuring the 
right of free society to equal protection 
under the law.” This barb was aimed at 
the so-called humanists and the U.S. Su- 
preme Court who have with their pronounce- 
ments and propaganda served to shackle law 
enforcement in this country. 

What results can we expect when: (1) the 
Supreme Court continues to put 
rights above the rights of society; (2) na- 
tional leaders, and even some church leaders, 
encourage civil disobedience which leads to 
riots; (3) acknowledgement of God and 
moral principles is banished from the class- 
rooms; (4) the concept of individual re- 
sponsibility is eroded away with preachments 
of collectivism and share the wealth; and 
(5) more and more citizens turn their backs 
on victims of crime for fear of becoming 
involved? 

Even while the FBI statistics were being 
released, the Nation was being rocked with 
a devastating wave of race riots in New York 
State. The New York riots, unlike disturb- 
ances in the South, were generated by home- 
bred agitators. This violence reflected deep- 
seated hate whipped up by agitators who 
have seen their previous street demonstra- 
tions received approvingly by national 
leaders, and then crowned with success by 
eo of the so-called civil rights legisla- 

on. 

As regrettable as this rioting has been, it 
has at least pointed up the key role which 
Communists and Communist influences have 
Played in promoting racial strife through- 
out America. What the Communists are 
seeking out of all this, besides promoting do- 
mestic discord, is a political and economic 
revolution which would supplant democracy 
and capitalism with dictatorship and so- 
cialism. 

Many of the leaders of the Negro move- 
ment are likewise seeking a revolution, which 
will bring about radical social, political, and 
economic changes. Their statements empha- 
size that they consider the civil rights and 
antipoverty legislation to be only starters, 
although they do embody radical new con- 
cepts for America. The cry is now being 
raised in leftist news programs and publi- 
cations to try to settle all grievances by meet- 
ing these socialistic demands with new wel- 
fare and spending programs, as the Congress 
did in passing the civil rights bill. 

There is, of course, no pat solution to the 
problems which have been created by per- 
mitting these acts of civil disobedience to go 
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so far. Certainly, large doses of Federal 
money to put out the fires of passion and 
hate now existing would only whet the ap- 
petite for more and more, and speed attain- 
ment of the Communist goal. 

Concerned Americans, however, are not 
without some means to remedy these prob- 
lems in part. The Congress could at least 
investigate the Communist influence in these 
civil rights movements and publicize the 
findings. Our national leaders could disas- 
sociate themselves from radical leaders of 
these movements and urge their replacement 
with more responsible leaders. Law enforce- 
ment at the local level in all areas of crimi- 
nal activities, including rioting, could be 
given the full support of all Americans, so 
that law and order might be preserved and 
anarchy averted. And, to aid with the over- 
all problem of crime, the Congress could initi- 
ate actions to undo Supreme Court decisions 
which coddle both Communists and crimi- 
nals. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, one of 
the advantages of a presidential cam- 
paign is the opportunity it gives us to 
assess the fundamental issues of the day. 
Some of the recent articles of opinion 
and reporting which I have found most 
relevant to this assessment are: an art- 
icle, written by Eric Sevareid, entitled 
“Party More Old Than Grand,” which 
appeared in the July 14 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star; an article en- 
titled ““GoLDwATER'Ss Win Can Hurt 
United States Overseas,” written by Wil- 
liam H. Frye and published in the July 19 
issue of the Denver Post; Walter Lipp- 
mann's column entitled “The Wisecracks 
About Extremism,” published in the 
Washington Post of July 21; an editorial 
entitled “The Goldwater Nomination,” 
published in the July 16 issue of the New 
York Times; an article entitled “What 
Makes the Goldwater Flow,” written by 
Dwight Jensen and published in the 
Idaho Observer on July 24; and an edi- 
torial entitled “Goldwater and Extrem- 
ism,” from the July 20 issue of the Idaho 
State Journal, 

One of the especially cogent comments 
made by these writers was that by Wal- 
ter Lippmann when he warned: 

If there ever was a time, it is now, when 
it is against the public interest to tell men 
that they may take extreme measures in what 
they believe the defense of liberty and the 
pursuit of justice. There is a racial conflict 
in this country and there is a strong tendency 
to private violence on both sides, among the 
white and among the black. 

With the private shootings, the private 
burnings, the private bomb throwings, the 
private mobs, is it not the duty of every 
American to rally to the defense of law and 
order? But how can there be such a rally 
if we must endure an election in which the 
challenging contender is telling the inflam- 
mable crowd that extremism may be no sin 
and that moderation may be no virtue? 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles and editorials be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, July 14, 1964] 
PARTY MORE OLD THAN GRAND—GRIM GATHER- 
ING OF EAGLES BEGINS THE REDEFINITION OF 

REPUBLICANISM 

(By Eric Sevareid) 

SAN FRANCISCO,—The strongest passions of 

all, according to Bernard Shaw, are the pas- 
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sions of the mind. At middle age they are 
the only passions remaining, and they can 
be concentrated with the force of a tempest. 
The average age of the Republican delegates 
here, I believe, is about 50 or a little more. 

Conventions can be hilarious fun; they 
can be moving testaments to the essential 
American unity and aspiration. But this 
one is imbued with the grim tensions of a 
gathering of eagles. On one side or the 
other, some familiar and traditional in 
American political life is going to be maimed, 
if not killed, and many men will leave here 
bearing bruises that won’t heal in their life- 
time. 

The essential truth about the Grand Old 
Party is that it has become more old than 
grand, and stands naked to the political 
winds without a unifying philosophy and 
without a leader. Its most beloved figure, 
the general, is now elderly and uncertain; 
its last nominee has become a shadowy sub- 
stitute player in the wings; its prospective 
nominee is disapproved of by its rank-and- 
file majority. No towering intellect—no 
Henry Stimson or Robert Taft—will give it 
counsel from the platform; no electrifying 
personality—no young Eisenhower or Will- 
kie—will charge its glands with heavy volt- 
age 


One is tempted to describe it as a role 
wandering about in search of a hero, but the 
role has not yet defined itself. 

In a large sense, that is what this Repub- 
lican convention is all about—the first big 
step in the redefinition of Republicanism 
for our time. Redefinition must be a pro- 
longed process, not a statement or a single 
act. Most party platforms are what Mr. Will- 
kie called a fusion of ambiguities and the 
new platform will be a murky guide. More 
definitive will be the statements of the nom- 
mees here and across the country in the 
weeks to follow. 

Mr, GOLDWATER's preconvention writings 
and speeches, however voluminous, do not 
amount to a program for governing this 
country; they amount to a protest, and his 
hard-core following is a protest movement. 
These people do not accept the transforma- 
tion of American life these last 30 years, and 
who can entirely blame them? For Amer- 
icans, in this generation, are trying to stand 
steady under several revolutions at once: pol- 
itical, scientific, racial, cultural, and 
demographic. 

History has not permitted calm to this 
generation. We have been frightened by a 
great depression, radically realined in the 
social revolution that followed, caught up in 
two long wars, made suspicious by the devil- 
theory of politics, frustrated by the world 
advance of communism. We have packed 
ourselves into massive urban centers with 
all their tensions, now reaching an explosive 
stage with the long-delayed revolt of the 
Negro. 

This is the heart of the unease. But con- 
vention oratory will not deal with these 
truths. It will say the Federal Government 
is too big and wasteful, that it has en- 
dangered our national security, that it is too 
timorous in the cold war, that it is destroy- 
ing the constitutional relationship with the 
States and is a “dead hand” on private busi- 
ness initiative. : 

The oratory will deal in fractional truths 
and they will not add up to the full truth. 
The facts are that the civilian side of Fed- 
eral Government has grown less than that 
of State and local government; that no seri- 
ous reductions can be made unless they are 
made in defense, veterans’ affairs and post 
office (which the protesters do not propose); 
that private business is still enjoying a pro- 
digious boom of 20 years’ duration; that 
the boom in money and population has cre- 
ated the terrible problem of crowding, dese- 
cration of the countryside, depletion of nat- 
ural resources, shortages of hospitals, 
schools, roads and other facilities, which 
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only government can straighten out; that 
government has not created the Negro revo- 
lution but seeks to channel it; that far from 
wishing less Federal mixing in their affairs, 
nearly all State governments, including that 
of Arizona, want more and more Federal 
help; and that we are not, on the whole, act- 
ing timorously abroad, but indeed are prac- 
ticing the most dangerous brinkmanship in 
Asia. 

Our politics have worked for a hundred 
years because the parties have not divided 
on ideological lines; a workable consensus 
has always existed. The question for 1964 is 
how deep the developing ideological division 
will go. We will begin to get the answer 
when we see whether the Republican orga- 
nization and leadership that emerge from 
this convention amount to traditional Taft- 
ian conservatism, or to pre-Taft conserva- 
tism, which in the light of modern condi- 
tions would have to be defined as reaction. 


[From the Denver Post, July 19, 1964] 
GOLDWATER's WIN CAN HURT UNITED STATES 
OVERSEAS 


(By William R. Frye) 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.—Nomination of Sen- 
taor BARRY GOLDWATER for President is already 
having a sobering impact on the American 
national interest overseas. 

GOLDWATER is widely regarded abroad as 
a cross between a Chiang Kai-shek and a Joe 
McCarthy—an extreme nationalist with over- 
tones of racism and fanatic anticommunism, 

This impression is, of course, exaggerated. 
But if off-the-record comments by diplomats 
here are representative, it is largely believed; 
and many governments will soon be acting 
on it. 

The assumption that such a man may con- 
ceivably be President of the United States, 
and that his ideas appeal to a substantial 
segment of the American people, alarms— 
indeed, terrifies—many foreigners, just as 
a bid for power by an extreme Stalinist or 
Mao Tse-tung type in Russia would do. 

They shudder at the thought of hydrogen 
bombs, and leadership of the Western World, 
in hands which they regard as irresponsible 
and unpredictable. 

In order to help prevent GoLDwATER's elec- 
tion, some governments abroad may begin 
cooperating more with President Lyndon 
Johnson, hoping to strengthen him politi- 
cally. 

The United States has done this kind of 
thing on occasion in the past—most recently 
in Canada to help Lester B. Pearson unseat 
John Diefenbaker, and in Britain to 
strengthen former Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. Some reverse lend-lease this 
summer—some political foreign aid—might 
be welcomed in Washington. 

It will be interesting to see whether Nikita 
Khruchshey contributes to such aid. He 
might logically sit back and happily watch 
GOLDWATER begin to disrupt Western 
alliances. 

On the other hand, Khrushchev has staked 
a great deal of his own political future on 
bettering relations with the United States. 
He may be prepared to invest some diploma- 
tic capital to help retain a government in 
Washington with which he can do limited 
business, 

Some kinds of Soviet intervention would 
be counterproductive. But a disarmament 
agreement or two in Geneva, assuming the 
terms could not be attacked as “appease- 
ment,” would help Johnson discredit the 
GOP warhawks. 

Meanwhile, as the Manchester Guardian 
commented this past week, the Republican 
stand in San Francisco “can be depended 
upon to feed feelings of anti-Americanism 
throughout the world.” 

GOLDWATER typifies, for many, what is 
unattractive about their image of America— 
the bluster, the belief in one's omnipotence, 
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the disregard for others’ feelings and inter- 
ests, the immaturity, the chip-on-the- 
shoulder aggressiveness which they believe, 
or profess to believe, is typical of many 
Americans. 

And the effects may be felt in still more 
tangible ways. The nomination may 
strengthen Gen. Charles de Gaulle, who has 
long argued that Europe must prepare itself 
for independent action because of the danger 
that America might, one day, decide to go it 
alone. GOLDWATER is regarded as the original 
go-it-yourself boy. 

Damage to the United States in Africa 
may also be severe. There, GOLDWATER is not 
yet widely known; but his fame is spread- 
ing—with the help, one suspects, of Commu- 
nist publicists, who seem to be behind some 
of the wide publicity given to his vote against 
the Civil Rights Act. 

There will now be nearly 4 months for this 
poison to work before an election can demon- 
strate whether GOLDWATER does in fact rep- 
resent a majority of the American electorate. 


[From the Washington Post, July 21, 1964] 
THE WISECRACKS ABOUT EXTREMISM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a furor, which is not mere word- 
slinging since Senator GOLDWATER justified 
extremism, saying that in “the defense of 
liberty” it “is no vice” and attacked modera- 
tion saying that “in the pursuit” it “is no 
virtue.” Coming from a candidate for Presl- 
dent these wisecracks can interfere danger- 
ously with the maintenance of law and order 
in this time of mounting lawlessness. 

Since he uttered the words in his accept- 
ance speech on Thursday, the Senator has 
been defending himself. What he had to say 
to General Eisenhower, who felt confused, 
makes it quite clear that Senator GOLDWATER 
does not understand the meaning of extrem- 
ism and that he has never realized the funda- 
mental principle which is at stake in the 
argument about it. According to his cam- 
paign manager, Mr. Dension Kitchel, the 
Senator said to General Eisenhower: The 
most extreme action that you can take in the 
defense of freedom is to go to war. When 
you led those troops across the Channel into 
Normandy, you were being an extremist.” 

The crucial truth is that when General 
Eisenhower went to war, he was not a private 
individual. He was not a member of a private 
and secret society. He was the commander 
appointed by the legitimate Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States. He was 
commanding troops recruited by due process 
of law. He was engaged in a war which had 
been authorized by the two Governments. 

The essence of the matter is that to be an 
extremist is to encourage and condone the 
taking of the law into unauthorized private 
hands. It is in truth shocking that the Re- 
publican candidate for President is uncon- 
scious of this sovereign truth. For the dis- 
tinction between private violence and public 
force is the central principle of a civilized 
society. 

It has been a long, and as yet uncompleted, 
struggle to extend the reign of law. In the 
course of it civilized men have sought, and 
in a certain measure they have succeeded, 
in establishing a paramount rule—that no 
individual or society of individuals may de- 
elde for themselves that the defense of liberty 
and the pursuit of justice require them to 
go to war or to commit violence. The private 
defense of liberty and the private administra- 
tion of justice are lynch law. Private kill- 
ing is murder, Private war is insurrection. 

It is not only in the deadly business of 
private violence that extremism is intolerable. 
A civilized society does not condone any 
breach of the peace, such as spitting in an 
Ambassador’s face, no matter how ardently 
it is done in the self-induced conviction that 
it is in the defense of liberty and the pur- 
suit of justice. It is extremism to say that 
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communism is the enemy of the United 
States and then to declare that General Ei- 
senhower or the New York Times or the anti- 
Goldwater columnists are working for the 
public enemy. No private individual has a 
private right to brand American citizens as 
traitors. That can be done only by due 
process of law, and to do it privately is libel- 
ous, The laws of libel do not permit the 
private assassination of private character. 

If ever there was time, it is now, when it 
is against the public interest to tell men 
that they may take extreme measures in what 
they believe the defense of liberty and the 
pursuit of justice. There is a racial conflict 
in this country and there is a strong tend- 
ency to private violence on both sides, among 
the white and among the black. 

With the private shootings, the private 
burnings, the private bomb throwings, the 
private mobs, is it not the duty of every 
American to rally to the defense of law and 
order? But how can there be such a rally 
if we must endure an election in which the 
challenging contender is telling the inflam- 
mable crowd that extremism may be no sin 
and that moderation may be no virtue? 


[From the New York Times, July 16, 1964] 
THE GOLDWATER NOMINATION 


The nomination of Barry GOLDWATER for 
the Presidency is a disaster for the Republi- 
can Party and a blow to the prestige and to 
the domestic and international interests of 
the United States. 

It is disastrous for the Republican Party, 
because it places the control of the GOP in 
the hands of a man, and of the men sur- 
rounding that man, who reflect but the wist- 
ful voices of the past, who by any reasonable 
test represent a mere minority of a minority, 
and who seem willing to risk transformation 
of the party into a right-wing splinter group. 
Now at last, for the first time in a generation, 
the reactionary wing of the GOP has pre- 
vailed, rejecting the broad spectrum of mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders and of liberals who made 
up the bulk of the party and who have suc- 
ceeded in giving it what dynamic leadership 
it has had. 

Of this group, many will undoubtedly find 
themselves voting Democratic for the first 
time in their lives. Many others will not vote 
at all. Still others will remain loyal at the 
ballot box but will take no part in the cam- 
paign. 

The big question is how well, under these 
circumstances, the Republican Party as such 
will be able to survive the defections, overt 
and covert, that can now be expected. Fur- 
thermore, the large independent vote that in- 
creasingly in American presidential elections 
has made all the difference between victory 
and defeat will turn away from the GOP in 
droves. 

To compensate for the defections, the prin- 
cipal foreseeable additions to Republican 
strength that the Goldwater nomination can 
bring will come from the unknown numbers 
of normally Democratic voters in both North 
and South who choose in this way to express 
their resentment against the civil rights ad- 
vances of the Negro. How strong this latter 
group is no one knows; but however strong it 
may be, the accretion in strength that it of- 
fers will be transitory, will weaken the GOP 
as a national force, and in any event will rep- 
resent a viewpoint that the party of Lincoln 
must in honor and honesty reject. The nom- 
ination of BARRY GOLDWATER and the adop- 
tion of a Goldwater platform threaten to re- 
duce a once great party to the status of an 
ugly, angry, frustrated faction. 

This does not mean that there will not be 
many fine candidates still running for office 
on the Republican ticket, trying desperately 
hard to ignore both their platform and their 
presidential nominee. We can think of a 
number in the New York area, some of whom 
we shall doubtless support in the coming 


campaign. 
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But it does mean that the party machinery 
as such becomes suspect, and, more impor- 
tant, it also means that the inherent politi- 
cal stability gained from the existence of a 
two-party system in the United States is se- 
riously threatened. This is one great evil 
resulting from the Goldwater victory within 
the GOP. 

Another is the shocking blow to the status 
of the United States throughout the world, 
arising from the fact that a man with Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER’s record in speech and, more 
important, in action as registered by his 
Senate votes during the past decade, could 
actually become the nominee of one of this 
country’s two great political parties. 

The Republicans—or what is left of them— 
have nominated for President of the United 
States a man whose domestic policy requires 
maximum decentralization of political pow- 
er, and whose foreign policy requires maxi- 
mum centralization. He is a man of self- 
contradictory philosophy, a man with an in- 
credibly bad, shortsighted, simplistic voting 
and speaking record that we briefly outlined 
in these columns earlier this week. However 
engaging he may be personally, he is a man 
totally unfit, on the basis of his views and 
his votes, to be President of the United 
States; and he is a man running on a plat- 
form that in tone and in content would 
edge this country away from its allies and 
toward a direct military confrontation with 
its enemies. 

Fortunately, Senator GOLDWATER's chances 
of election are minimal at the present time, 
and we trust they will remain so. But the 
very fact of his nomination is bad enough. 

The inability or unwillingness of any Re- 
publican of national standing—with the sole 
exception of the party's best fitted candi- 
date, Governor Rockefeller—to mount a 
well thought out and durable campaign 

Senator GOLDWATER is a failure of 
leadership for which the party and the coun- 
try are sure to suffer. 


{From the Idaho Observer, July 23, 1964] 


REMARKABLE—WHAT MAKES GOLDWATER 
FLow? 
(By Dwight Wm. Jensen) 

We are going to write a series of columns 
about the candidacy of Barry GOLDWATER. 
Since the convention was rife with criticism 
of the press and columnists we might as 
well begin with GOLDwATER's relations with 
the press and with press reaction to him. 

In his acceptance speech, GOLDWATER said: 

“Extremism in the defense of liberty is no 
vice. Moderation in the pursuit of justice 
is no virtue.” 

That quote will be one of the bases for 
attacks on GOLDWATER in this campaign. 
Even before his speech was over the press had 
shortened it to “Extremism is no vice; mod- 
eration is no virtue.” You will hear it that 
way many times in this campaign. The 
Democrats began to attack it in public state- 
ments before GOLDWATER was out of the Cow 
Palace. 

When the abbreviation is made, or when 
interpretations are made of the entire quota- 
tion, Goldwater supporters will come forth 
with wounded looks and anonymous letters 
and say, He was misquoted. He was quoted 
out of context. He was misinterpreted.” 

So what is the context? 

What are the interpretations? 

What about the misquotations? 

This is, in the first place, a phrase that 
invites abbreviation to its more damaging 
eight-word form. If Senator GOLDWATER did 
not realize that, he needs to hire new speech- 
writers and take a new look at the history 
of political speeches. The President of the 
United States and his country cannot afford 
to say things without knowing the logical 
abbreviations and interpretations that will 
be applied to them. The eight-word phrase 
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is too facile and perhaps too accurate to 
be denied. 

We happen to think that the Senator 
realized what could be done with his words 
by his opponents. He has done similar 
things many times in the past. When he 
spoke of defoliating South Vietnamese trees 
with atomic weapons he did not say that it 
“should” be done. He said that it “could” 
be done. But tell a person that “We could 
start you at $5 an hour” and he will expect 
to start at $5 an hour; tell him, “We could 
stand over there in the shade” and he will 
head for the shade. 

If Senator GOLDWATER is not deliberately 
inviting misquotation in order to lash back 
at the press, he is at least sending up trial 
balloons. 

What was the context? 

The context of our times is a context of 
civil rights demonstrations, John Birch So- 
ciety meetings, loyalty oaths, freedom fight- 
ers, study groups, and so on. To the Com- 
munist Party and to the far rightwing are 
applied the label “extremists.” It may not 
be accurate but in the context of our times 
it is accepted generally, and Senator GOLD- 
WATER knew it when he chose the words. 

The context of the convention was a con- 
text of rightwingers, some Birch Society 
members, some other members of what we 
commonly label “extremist” groups, and 
some newcomers to working Republican poli- 
tics leading GoLDwATER's drive to the nom- 
ination, Some of the key men around him 
and around the convention insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and otherwise make 
public attacks on Negroes, civil rights bills, 
the Supreme Court, the Bill of Rights, and 
other symbols of liberalism and moderation. 
GOLDWATER knew that context. 

The context of GOLDWATER's speech was the 
most interesting, and it is that context which 
most damns his “extremism-moderation” 
quote. 

To discuss that context we must ask ques- 
tions. What is extremism? What is free- 
dom? What is vice? What are moderation, 
justice, and virtue? 

The kindest interpretation which can be 
placed on GOLDWATER'S quote is, “Ardent pa- 
triotism is no vice; lukewarm desire for 
justice is no virtue.” but that is not what 
GOLDWATER said; that is a misquotation. 

The first part of the quotation could be 
read, “The ends (freedom) justify the means 
(extremism).” Back in grade school we were 
taught that this was the motto of Hitler. In 
the McCarthy era we were taught that this 
was the motto of the Bolsheviks—and of Mc- 
Carthy himself. It is patently the motto of 
vigilantes and of lynch gangs. But again, 
those are not the words GOLDWATER used. 

What is extremism? The answer to the 
question lies in the point at which extremism 
begins. Beyond that point, wherever it is, 
all is extremism. Is mob violence a form 
of extremism? Earlier in the same speech— 
same context—he said, “There is violence in 
our streets” and stabbed at “mobs” and the 
“jungle.” 

But if those mobs are defending freedom, 
would GOLDWATER say their actions are jus- 
tified? Or would he simply say they are not 
defending freedom? If they are pursuing 
justice, would he recommend a more mod- 
erate approach? Or would he simply say 
they are not pursuing justice? 

Who is to define freedom? Is it to be given 
by each man his personal definition? The 
Negro has given it his definition and has 
gone into the street. Is it to be defined by 
the Congress? The Congress passed the civil 
rights law. Is it to be defined by the Presi- 
dent? The President has sent Federal forces 
into Mississippi. Is it to be defined by the 
courts? The courts have ordered school in- 
tegration. Or is it simply to be defined by 
Barry GOLDWATER? 

The candidate’s most noted quote in his 
acceptance speech refuses to stand still. It 
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writhes and turns on itself, its context, and 
its sayer. It refuses to be acceptable on its 
face. It must be interpreted. Any col- 
umnist, any commentator, any political op- 
ponent who gives it any but the kindest in- 
terpretation will find himself attacked as a 
misquoter, a leftwinger, a member of the 
Communist-influenced eastern press, or the 
Communist-dominated Democratic Party. 
Our one-word response to all that is un- 
printable. 

But has the press been perfect? Certainly 
not. It wrote off GOLDWATER as a loser when 
it obviously should not have done so. Had 
it not done so, GOLDWATER's opposition might 
have stirred itself and he might not have 
been nominated. The press has, at odd times, 
misquoted the man. Commentators have in- 
deed let personal feelings influence them. 

But the faults of the press cannot be traced 
by fair men to subversive desires. It is the 
old fault of a reporter not having the desire 
or the travel budget to look beyond his own 
nose, The New York press saw that GOLD- 
WATER Was not popular in New York and said 
he was not popular. The Washington press 
saw GOLDWATER losing votes in the Senate 
and said he was a loser. The bulk of the 
American press centers in New York and 
Washington and gets a distorted view. 

But if GOLDWATER gets misquoted, it will as 
often as not be because GOLDWATER wanted 
to get misquoted, or because he did not 
choose his words as carefully as words should 
be chosen by a man who seeks to lead the 
free world. Moderation in the pursuit of 
syntax is very much a virtue. 


— 


[From the Idaho State Journal, July 20, 
1964] 


GOLDWATER AND EXTREMISM 


Senator Barry GOLDWATER may come to 
regret a statement he made in his acceptance 
speech at the Republican National Conven- 
tion. He has been trying in the last few 
days to explain it away, but it will stand 
for some time as an unfortunate utterance 
that could just as well have been left unsaid. 

The statement, in an otherwise forthright 
and, to many, acceptable presentation of con- 
servative views, was that “extremism in the 
defense of liberty is no vice * * * moderation 
in the pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 

The unfortunate aspect was the use of the 
word “extremism.” As reported yesterday, 
the Senator said he meant by extremism in 
politics facism on one side or communism on 
the other. He is also reported to have said 
that “the most extreme action you could take 
in defense of freedom is to go to war.” And 
he is said to have told former President Eis- 
enhower: “When you, General, led those 
troops across the channel to Normandy, you 
were being an extremist.” 

Those explanations and definitions may 
satisfy some, but the fact remains that cur- 
rent usage of the term “extremism” gives it 
other meanings which definitions will not 
explain away. Indeed, it is impossible to 
define the word because it has so many mean- 
ings, but it is possible to point to the many 
manifestations of what has come to be 
known as extremism and which have made 
the term and the practices abhorred. 

There has been, for example, the con- 
demnation of General Eisenhower, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Milton Eisenhower, and others 
as Communists, or Communists dupes, tools, 
and sympathizers. Tons of hate literature 
have been spewed forth from countless press- 
es against patriotic Americans who do not 
happen to agree with the purveyors of this 
material. There have been bombings and 
murders and there has been defiance of the 
laws of the land. And there has been a re- 
fusal to accept inevitable change outside our 
own borders and a tendency to blame our 
own leaders, past and present, for not pre- 
venting that change. 
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In the context of last week’s convention, 
these are some of the meanings of “extrem- 
ism.” Senator GoLDWATER may now say they 
are not what he meant, but his explanations 
ring rather hollow when it is considered that 
he spoke only hours after extremism was 
the liveliest convention topic. 

It’s to be hoped that in the coming months 
of the campaign, the Senator will make it 
clear that he does not support this kind of 
extremism, as his speech implied. And it is 
to be hoped that his listeners will see that 
this kind of extremism is not really necessary 
in the defense of liberty. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON FOOD 
MARKETING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the August 
1, 1964, edition of Wallaces Farmer con- 
tains a very interesting editorial on the 
newly formed National Commission on 
Food Marketing, a Commission on which 
Iam honored to serve. 

The editorial presents a balanced and 
objective analysis of the purposes and 
aims of this Commission. In addition, 
it cites the excellent groundwork for this 
study laid by our good friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee]. Senator McGEE pre- 
sided over the hearings on this measure 
before the Commerce Committee, and 
was also the sponsor of the legislation 
in the Senate. To him must be given 
major credit for its enactment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop MARKETING STUDY 


A Federal probe of food marketing practices 
got underway in July. A 15-member bi- 
partisan Commission has been appointed to 
study our food distribution system. The re- 
port, due next July 1, will be awaited with 
interest by farmers and their marketing or- 
ganizations, 

The joint resolution creating the Commis- 
sion received broad support. All national 
farm organizations supported it, as did the 
major organizations of food retailers. Sen- 
ator Gal W. McGee, Democrat, of Wyo- 
ming, presided over the lengthy hearings on 
the resolution, and considerable credit is due 
him for the soundness of the final draft. 

The study is not a political witch hunt 
aimed at persecuting chain food stores. Nor 
is it to be a whitewash of our food handling 
industry. Hopefully, some useful data will 
come from it. 

Our food distribution system has under- 
gone dramatic changes since World War II. 
Some 70,000 independent grocery stores have 
gone out of business just in the last 5 years. 
Replacing them are 2,200 chain supermarkets. 
The huge national and regional chains haye 
tremendous buying power. An important 
national question is, “Are they abusing this 
power?” 

McGee listed six fundamental problems 
the Commission should concern itself with: 

1. What is the explanation for the grow- 
ing disparity between farm income and can- 
sumer prices? 

2. Has the concentration of market power 
in the food industry destroyed the former 
balance of competitive forces? 

3. Will present structural trends in the 
food industry ultimately lead to the total 
control by giant retailers of food production 
and processing; in other words, complete 
vertical integration? 

4. Is the future of the family farm as a 
major economic institution in jeopardy? 
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5. Is the Federal Government adequately 
serving either to regulate, service, or stabilize 
the food industry? 

6. Can we yet achieve a good industry 
which is both efficient and competitive? 

“The real point behind all of this, of 
course,” MCGEE says, is that we are, as a 
people, growing and changing with great 
speed, great rapidity. One of the changes 
is in the field of food marketing. The 
phenomenon of the food market is one of 
the wonders of the age. 

“We want to make sure, as an intelli- 
gent people, that these wondrous techno- 
logical changes become our tools rather than 
we becoming their tools.” 

In his message to Congress on the resolu- 
tion. President Johnson noted “We do not 
know whether the benefits of advanced tech- 
nology are being fairly distributed among 
farmers, processors, distributors, retailers, 
and consumers.” 

The Commission's assignment is to gather 
the vital information for Congress, the 
President, and the public. 


QUOTAS ON U.S. MEAT IMPORTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on July 
30, in a strong and thoughtful editorial, 
the New York Times condemned the ac- 
tion taken last Wednesday by the Senate 
in approving a bill that would impose 
stiff quotas on U.S. beef and veal 
imports. 

I strongly opposed that measure, be- 
cause I believed it would not help our 
cattlemen, would be injurious to millions 
of our consumers, would endanger our 
agricultural exports, and would under- 
mine our international trade negotia- 
tions, which are vital to our workers and 
our industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rxconp at the conclusion 
of my remarks the editorial, from the 
New York Times, entitled “Protected 
Beef.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

PROTECTED ‘BEEF 

The Senate's demand for stiff new quotas 
on imports of meat is a clear demonstration 
of the power of a political pressure group in 
an election year. Cattlemen claim that ris- 
ing imports of cheap foreign meat have been 
responsible for the decline in prices of do- 
mestic beef and pork. With the support of 
other farm groups, they got the administra- 
tion to arrange voluntary quota agreements 
with foreign exporters and to increase its 
purchases of meat for the armed services. 
But they were not content with these con- 
cessions. Now they have Senate support for 
‘quotas that would force a drastic reduction 
in meat imports. 

In taking this step the Senate has let 
short-term political considerations prevail 
over economics. Imports have not been a 
major factor in the slide of meat prices. 
Foreign meat is low grade and cheap, offer- 
ing little competition for high-quality do- 
mestic production. But cattlemen have 
made imports a scapegoat to conceal their 
own mistakes in overestimating demand. 
Traditionally, they have been aloof from the 
farm lobby and scornful of agricultural sub- 
sidies. Yet as soon as their high profits 
began shrinking they resorted to every kind 
of pressure tactic to seek relief. 

Import quotas are nothing more than a 
disguished form of subsidy that would create 
more problems than they solve. Many 
families would have to cut down on their 
meat consumption; others would be obliged 
to spend much more for the meat they eat. 
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Moreover, the imposition of quotas would 
invite retaliatory action against our own 
agricultural exports. The United States is 
the world’s largest agricultural exporter and, 
as President Johnson pointed out the other 
day, sales abroad have been mounting at an 
impressive rate. Nevertheless the farm 
lobby, which stands to benefit from freer 
trade, has supported the cattlemen’s drive 
for quotas. 

The farm bloc discredits itself by lending 
its backing to such futile and mistaken ef- 
forts. Cattle raisers are not facing disaster; 
their problems cannot be compared to the 
lot of the farmer producing grain or fibers; 
indeed, a great many cattlemen are ama- 
teurs, motivated by the tax laws and the 
opportunity for speculative profits. The farm 
lobby must recognize that the Senate’s ill- 
advised capitulation will harm the rest of 
the farm population as well as consumers. 
Cattlemen should not be given special treat- 
ment simply because they command some 
votes and campaign cash. 


HERMANN HAGEDORN (1882-1964) 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, an 
outstanding citizen, poet, and biographer, 
Hermann Hagedorn, has gone into the 
great beyond. He was a classmate of 
mine in the class of 1907 at Harvard 
College. 

Graduating summa cum laude—no 
mean achievement—he was our class 
poet, and read his poem at the gradua- 
tion ceremonies in Memorial Hall in 
Cambridge, Mass., near the great elms of 
the Harvard Yard. Oldtime graduates 
who devotedly attended these class-day 
and commencement exercises and Har- 
vard’s literary experts have esteemed his 
poem the greatest class-day poem since 
the graduation of James Russell Lowell, 
who was the class poet of the Harvard 
College class of 1838. 

“A Troop of the Guard,” dedicated to 
the young men who are going forth from 
the cloistered halls of a university into 
life’s struggle, is the inspiring and ideal 
valedictory to the days of their youth. 
It could well be adopted for any such 
occasion. I consider it a classic. When 
it was read, in the vibrant tones of deep- 
felt emotion, in June, 57 years ago, few 
eyes in the rapt assemblage were not 
moist. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bio- 
graphical sketch from the New York 
Times of Wednesday, July 29, 1964, be 
included in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, and that it be followed 
by the class poem of the Harvard Col- 
lege 1907 class, entitled “A Troop of the 
Guard.” This is only one of Hermann 
Hagedorn's great poems. He wrote the 
“Phi Beta Kappa Ode of Dedication,” in 
1917; he also wrote the “Harvard Tercen- 
tenary Ode,” read on that memorable 
occasion in 1936. 

As a biographer, he devoted much of 
his writing to memorializing the life and 
works of one of our great Presidents, 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom Hermann 
Hagedorn passionately admired. An- 
other of his biographies was of Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Hermann Hagedorn’s death constitutes 
a great loss to our Nation, to his class- 
mates, and to his many friends. 

Although he has gone, his legacy of 
prose and poetry will endure. Samuel 
Butler once wrote that his concept of 
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immortality was to have the record of 
one’s life, thoughts, and works carried 
on “the lips of living men.” So it may 
well be, on future occasions, when par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters lovingly and 
prayerfully attend the moving cere- 
monies called commencement exercises, 
that they will ask themselves: “Will they 
live, will they die, will they strive, will 
they dare” as, in the words of “Fair 
Harvard,” the young graduates, bidding 
farewell to their alma mater, are 
launched “on destiny’s sea.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and the poem were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 29, 1964] 


Books ON PRESIDENT, His FAMILY, AND His 

ASSOCIATES, Was 82 

SANTA, BARBARA, CALIF., July 27.—Hermann 
Hagedorn, author of “The Roosevelt Family 
of Sagamore Hill,” died Monday. He was 
82 years old. 

Mr. Hagedorn, a writer and a poet, was 
stricken while sitting in his car after taking 
a drivers’ test. 

In recent years he devoted much of his time 
to the moral rearmament movement and he 
had been working on a biography of Walking 
Buffalo, the Indian chief. 

He is survived by his widow, Dorothy, and 
two daughters, Mrs, Eric Parfit and Mary 
Hagedorn, both of Santa Barbara. 


BREATHED THE SPIRIT OF T.R. 


Hermann Hagedorn, a former New Yorker 
who in recent years made his home in Santa 
Barbara, lived and breathed the spirit of 
Theodore Roosevelt. At his 75th birthday 
celebration in 1957, he pushed aside the 
birthday cake to talk about plans for the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial. 

“We want to make T.R.'s spirit vital again 
in American life,” he said, his eyes flashing 
with excitement. We want to emphasize his 
essential message, the idea of responsible 
citizenship. He was always hammering away 
at the idea that freedom entailed responsi- 
bility”—here Mr. Hagedorn emphasized his 
own remarks by hammering on the table with 
one fist. 

“We are not interested in glorifying a great 
name,” he went on, the reminiscent look in 
his eyes belying his own words as he told of 
his first meeting with Mr. Roosevelt in 1916. 
“It was a Sunday in May,” he recalled. 
“There was tremendous excitement on Saga- 
more Hill.” 


HEAD OF MEMORIAL UNIT 


He met Theodore Roosevelt in the precon- 
vention campaign of 1916, and the deep re- 
spect and admiration he felt for the former 
President shaped his subsequent career. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Association was 
formed soon after Mr. Roosevelt's death in 
1919, and Mr. Hagedorn became its execu- 
tive director. In the western half of the 
restored Roosevelt birthplace at 28 East 
20th Street, the association built an extensive 
library and collection of memorabilia, which 
became source material for much of Mr. Hag- 
edorn’s writings. As a relative of the for- 
mer President once said, no one, not even 
a Roosevelt, knew the family better. 

Mr. Hagedorn’s first book on his favorite 
subject was “The Boy’s Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt,” written in 1918. Others followed 
over the years: “Roosevelt in the Bad 
Lands,” the story of his western ranching 
days; “Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity”; “The 
Bugle That Woke America,” the story of his 
closing years, and, in 1954, The Roosevelt 
Family in Sagamore Hill.” 

He also edited the “Memorial Edition of 
the Works of Theodore Roosevelt.” “The 
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Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt,” and 
“The Free Citizen,” selections from the Presi- 
dent’s writings. 

In other books, Mr. Hagedorn wrote about 
men close to the former President. The two- 
volume “Leonard Wood” was a biography 
of his friend and protege. “Edwin Arlington 
Robinson” was the biography of the poet 
whose reputation Mr. Roosevelt had helped 
to build. 


WROTE SCHWEITZER BIOGRAPHY 


Other works by Mr. Hagedorn were “The 
Magnate: A Biography of William Boyce 
Thompson”; “Brookings: A Biography”; 
“Sunward I've Climbed—The Story of John 
Magee, Poet and Soldier”; “Americans—A 
Book of Lives”; and “Prophet in the Wilder- 
ness—the Story of Albert Schweitzer.” 

Mr. Hagedorn was born in New York, the 
son of Hermann and Anna Hagedorn. After 
attending Hill School in Pottstown, Pa., he 

ted from Harvard with the class of 
1907 and studied for a year at the University 
of Berlin. He was an English instructor at 
Harvard from 1909 to 1911. 

His early writing was poetry. He pub- 
lished, among other books of verse, “Ladders 
Through the Blue,” “This Darkness and This 
Light,” and “Combat at Midnight.” He also 
wrote the Harvard Tercentenary Ode. 

Mr. Hagedorn was elected a member of 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters in 
1920. He was a member of the Edward 
MacDowell Association and a director of the 
colony for artists in Peterborough, N.H. 

In 1958 the University of North Dakota 
awarded Mr. Hagedorn an honorary doctor 
of humanities degree. 


A Troop OF THE GUARD 

(Harvard class poem) 
There's trampling of hoofs in the busy street, 
There’s clanking of sabres on floor and stair, 
There’s sound of restless, hurrying feet, 
Of voices that whisper, of lips that entreat, 
Will they live, will they die, will they strive, 

will they dare? 

The houses are garlanded, flags flutter gay, 
For a Troop of the Guard rides forth to-day. 


Oh, the troopers will ride and their hearts 
will leap, 

When it’s shoulder to shoulder and friend 
to friend— 

But it’s some to the pinnacle, some to the 
deep, 

And some in the glow of their strength to 
sleep, 

And for all it’s a fight to the tale’s fare end. 

And it’s each to his goal, nor turn nor sway, 

When the Troop of the Guard rides forth 
today. 


The dawn is upon us, the pale light speeds 

To the zenith with glamour and golden dart. 

On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs to your 
steeds! 

There’s a city beleaguered that cries for 
men’s deeds, 

With the pain of the world in its cavernous 
h 


eart. 
Ours be the triumph! Humanity calls! 


Life’s not a dream in the clover! 

On to the walls, on to the walls, 

On to the walls, and over! 

The wine is spent, the tale is spun, 

The revelry of youth is done, 

The horses prance, the bridles clink, 
While maidens fair in bright array 
With us the last sweet goblet drink 
Then bid us “Mount and ride away!” 
Into the dawn, we ride, we ride, 

Fellow and fellow, side by side; 
Galloping over the field and hill. 

Over the marshland, stalwart still; 

Into the forest's shadowy hush, 

Where spectres walk in sunless day, 
And in dark pools and branch and bush 
The treacherous will-o’-the-wisp lights play. 
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Out of the wood neath the risen sun, 

Weary we gallop, one and one, 

To a richer hope and a foe 

And a hotter fight in the fields below— 

Each man his own slave, each his lord, 

For the golden spurs and the victor’s sword! 


Friends of the great, the high, the perilous 


years, 

Upon the brink of mighty things we stand— 
Of golden harvests and of silver tears, 

And griefs and pleasures that like grains of 


sand 

Gleam in the hour-glass, yield their place, 
and die. 

Like a dark sea our lives before us lie, 

And we, like divers o'er a pearl-strewn deep, 

Stand yet an instant in the warm, young 
sun, 

Plunge, and are gone, 

And over pearl and diver the restless breakers 
sweep. 

On to the quest! To-day 

In joyful revelry we still may play 

Within the last golden phantoms of dead 
years; 

Hearing above the stir 

The old protecting music in our ears 

Of fluttering pinions and the voice of her, 

The Mighty Mother, watching o’er her sons. 

To-day we still may crouch beneath her 
wings, 

Dreaming of unimagined things; 

To-morrow we are part 

Of the world’s depthless, palpitating heart, 

One with the living, striving millions 

Whose lives beat out the ceaseless, rhythmic 


song 

Of joy and pain and peace and love and 
wrong. 

We may not dwell on solitary heights. 

There is a force that draws men breast to 
breast 

In the hot swirl of never-ending fights, 

When man—enriched, despoiled, oppressed, 

By the great titans of the earth who hold 

The nations in their hands as boys a swal- 
low’s nest— 

Leaps from the sodden mass through loves 
and feuds 

And tumult of hot strife and tempest blast, 

Until he stands, free of the depths at last, 

A titan in his turn, to mould 

The pliable clay of the world’s multitudes. 


An anxious generation sends us forth 

On the far conquest of the thrones of might. 

From West and East, from South and North, 

Earth’s children, weary-eyed with too much 
light, 

Cry from their dream-forsaken vales of pain, 

“Give us our gods, give us our gods again!” 

A lofty and relentless century, 

Gazing with Argus eyes, 

Has pierced the very inmost halls of faith, 

And left no shelter whither man may flee 

From the cold storms of night and loveless- 
ness and death. 

Old gods have fallen and the new must rise! 

Out of the dust of doubt and broken creeds, 

The sons of those who cast men’s idols low 

Must build up for a hungry people’s needs 

New gods, new hopes, new strength to toil 
and grow; 

Knowing that nought that ever lived can die, 

No act, no dream but spreads its sails, sub- 
lime, 

Sweeping across the visible seas of Time, 

Into the treasure-haven of eternity. 


The portals are open, the white road leads 

Through thicket and garden, o’er stone and 
sod. 

On, up! Boot and saddle! 
your steeds! 


There's a city beleaguered that cries for men's 
d 


Give spurs to 


For the faith that is strength and the love 
that is God! 

On through the dawning! Humanity calls! 

Life's not a dream in the clover! 

On to the walls, on to the walls, 

On to the walls, and over! 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Republican platform, recently adopted in 
San Francisco, stresses economy in Gov- 
ernment and the need for a reduction in 
the national debt. In a recent interview 
with Nation's Business, Dr. Marcus Nad- 
ler, of New York University's Graduate 
School of Business Administration, said: 

The best argument for reducing the na- 
tional debt is this: For sound fiscal policy, 
the Government should have a surplus in- 
stead of a deficit in good years. This will 
glve the Government greater freedom to run 
a deficit 1f necessary to help the economy in 
bad years. The public then won't be so 
seared of a deficit when it is needed. 


The August issue of Nation's Business 
also called attention to the fact that in 
1835 and 1836, during the administration 
of President Andrew Johnson, our Na- 
tion was out of debt for the first and 
only time. In 1835, Federal receipts more 
than doubled the spending of $17,600,000 
and the Government distributed to the 
States, during that and the succeeding 
year, a $35 million surplus. Now we 
spend—on just managing the debt— 
about three times the total expenditures 
of the Government in 1835; and we 
spend on interest on the debt nearly 
three times the total expenditures of the 
Government in 1932. All thought of ever 
paying off the national debt has been 
completely abandoned. The talk about 
reducing it seldom gets beyond the talk 
stage. The real issue with which I hope 
the voters of the Nation will come to 
grips this fall is whether or not we shall 
adopt deficit financing as a permanent 
policy. If we do, creeping inflation will 
eventually become galloping inflation; 
and we will wind up like France, after 
its revolution, and Germany, after World 
War I, in paying off the national debt 
through the issuance of worthless print- 
ing-press money. 


THE ERVIN BILL TO ASSURE RIGHTS 
OF THE MENTALLY ILL 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, under 
the characteristically thorough drafts- 
manship of Senator Ervin, the Judiciary 
Committee proposed a measure which 
will fulfill long sought needs to protect 
the constitutional rights of the mentally 
ill. S. 935 which the Senate has already 
approved, and which I was proud to co- 
sponsor, takes a salutary first step to- 
ward correcting the injustice and recon- 
ciling the roles of law and medicine in 
this field. Although it applies only to the 
District of Columbia, hopefully, it will 
serve as a model for the States. The 
bill is not, nor does it purport to be, a 
sweeping answer to all legal problems 
created by mental illness. But it is an 
important advance toward adequate pro- 
tection of the rights of mental patients. 
In this respect, it is a notable achieve- 
ment, for which we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to our colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The time has long passed since a man 
inflicted with mental illness was obliged 
to make his way, an object of public ridi- 
cule. The time has long passed since he 
was banished from the land so society 
could be relieved of a distressing and dis- 
turbing problem. We have come a long 
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way since the time when mental illness 
was associated commonly with the mys- 
terious effects of moonlight and the plot- 
ting of demons. 

But, if the old ideas about the mentally 
ill have been stricken from our medical 
books, they nevertheless linger in many 
of our lawbooks. The arbitrary forfeit- 
ure of legal rights, for example, remains 
as a harsh reminder of past attitudes. 
Medical science has revolutionized the 
methods of treatment. But, as so fre- 
quently happens, our social thinking has 
not made similar advances. Although 
persons afflicted with mental illness are 
cared for by specialists whose knowledge 
is greater than ever before, they remain 
subject to many sanctions making no 
sense to society or the patient. 

Many of our statutes governing the 
commitment and treatment of the men- 
tally ill are so crudely worded and com- 
pletely unjust in effect as to be unsup- 
portable in the context of modern con- 
cepts of individual rights. Little justi- 
fication can be offered, for example, for 
the arbitrary equation of incompetency 
and mental illness. A person’s ability to 
vote, to execute a will, to drive a car, or 
to sell his property may be completely un- 
related to the effects of mental illness. 
Yet some of our laws disregard this fact 
to the detriment of all concerned. 

Similarly, there can be no reason to 
deny the protection of due process to 
those placed in institutions under court 
order. Our society has made notable 
progress in protecting the rights of per- 
sons detained under criminal statutes. 
But, until quite recently, no comparable 
consideration has been given to the pro- 
cedural rights of the mentally ill. 

The difference in emphasis is explain- 
able. The mentally ill are within the 
provinces of both law and medicine. And 
surely much of the difficulty in making 
progress stems from an uncertain divi- 
sion as to what areas belong to whose 
domain. But these matters make it all 
the more necessary that related respon- 
sibilities be carefully combined to safe- 
guard the individual’s rights. The mag- 
nitude of the problem demands intelli- 
gent cooperation. The nature of it re- 
quires joint and several efforts and solu- 
tions. 

We have been slow to realize that at 
no point in the experience of the mental 
patient can the lawyer say to the psy- 
chiatrist, “My job is finished. You can 
take over.” Nor may the psychiatrist 
relinquish such interests to the lawyer. 

That such responsibilities have not al- 
ways been recognized is reflected by the 
failure of our statutes adequately to pro- 
tect the rights of patients after they have 
been committed to a hospital. Too often 
the lines of communication between the 
patient and the lawyer are abruptly 
stopped at the hospital door. 

The problem of protecting an individ- 
ual's rights after commitment has been 
the most neglected aspect of our con- 
tinuing study of mental illness. Ironi- 
cally, “out of sight” has in truth meant 
“out of mind.” Dramatic, and sometimes 
fictionalized, accounts of improper com- 
mitments have had the side effect of 
creating the impression that the only 
serious problems lie in that area. 
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A fresh approach to rights after com- 
mitment is long overdue. Our statutes 
must refiect the fact that mental illness 
can be cured, sometimes rapidly. Our 
statutes must recognize that the society’s 
right to limit a man’s freedom and re- 
quire medical treatment carries with it 
the obligation actually to provide con- 
tinuing treatment and to end the de- 
tention promptly when health is restored. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 


In the first place, S. 935 recognizes the 
infinite variety of forms which mental 
illness may take by disposing of the 
archaic and arbitrary equation of mental 
illness with legal incompetency. Under 
the bill, a determination of incompetency 
has been distinguished from a finding of 
a need for hospitalization. 

The bill greatly broadens the em- 
phasis to be placed on voluntary admis- 
sions into hospitals. Legal procedures 
are substantially revised to incorporate 
modern medical and psychiatric judg- 
ment. Universal experience points to the 
fact that enforced hospitalization should 
be avoided wherever possible. A volun- 
tary admission has the advantage of pro- 
tecting an individual from the embar- 
rassment, and possibly the trauma, of a 
legal proceeding. More importantly, 
through its assurance of early hospital 
care, such a procedure may mean the 
difference between success or failure in 
treatment. By a requirement that all 
applicants, whom an examination shows 
are in need of treatment, must be ad- 
mitted to a public hospital, the legisla- 
tion puts voluntary patients on an equal 
footing with persons committed under 
court order. 

Undoubtedly, the most remarkable 
single thrust of S. 935 is its delineation 
of individual rights after commitment. 
Here, possibly more than in any other 
instance, is found the reason why the bill 
is an exemplary piece of legislation. 

It would seem to be stating the obvious 
to assert that persons hospitalized under 
court order have a right to treatment. 
Whether the right be described as 
“moral,” “constitutional,” or simply “im- 
plied” from society’s duty commit, few 
would deny its logic or its reasonableness. 
Codification of this right in a “bill of 
rights” for mental patients squares with 
our innate sense of justice and common 
decency. 

However, the requirements of justice 
entail more than continuing treatment. 
They include the privilege of communi- 
cating with persons outside the hospital, 
the right to consult with a persona] doc- 
tor. They involve the right to be free 
from unnecessary use of mechanical re- 
straints and, most of all, to be released 
from the institution itself if the necessity 
for hospitalization has ended. S. 935 
secures these rights. 

Mr. President, while we can envision 
the ultimate conquest of the major di- 
seases which have plagued mankind, 
mental illness may be among the last 
battles to be won. Until the genius of 
medical research solves the mystery of 
mental disorder and provides us with 
effective cures, we must continue to de- 
vote adequate attention to the problems 
of care and treatment. 
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Proper care and treatment require sub- 
stantial sums of money, modern facili- 
ties, and many doctors. But no less fun- 
damental to the success of our mental 
health programs are both a citizenry alert 
to the problems involved and legal pro- 
cedures capable of assuring order with 
fairness to all. 

It is in these latter areas that S. 935 
makes its mark. Enactment into law of 
this soundly conceived bill will place in 
proper perspective the intricate prob- 
lems of our mentally disturbed citizens. 
It will provide new directions to avoid 
the tragedy and humiliation which may 
accompany commitment as well as to 
prevent the injustice which has inhibited 
the opportunities for treatment. It will 
promote social progress as it serves to 
synchronize the workings of law and 
medicine in this field. 


REGIONAL SUBSIDY PROGRAMS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
August 1964 issue of Nation’s Business 
contains an article which merits the at- 
tention of all Members of the Congress, 
especially as we are called upon to con- 
sider pending legislation to approve a 
special Federal program of massive doses 
of Federal aid to a large number of coun- 
ties in what is known as the Appalachian 
region of the United States. The article 
makes the point that once the Appala- 
chian aid program is approved, several 
other areas of the country will be pro- 
posed for similar treatment by the Na- 
tional Government. The article is enti- 
tled “These Areas Want More of Your 
Money—Regional Subsidy Programs Of- 
fer Lure to Politicians.” 

In view of the importance of the arti- 
cle, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THESE AREAS WANT MORE or Your MONEY— 
REGIONAL SUBSIDY PROGRAMS OFFER LURE 
TO POLITICIANS 
Possibility of a special Federal program for 

the depressed Appalachian area has politi- 

cians from other sections of the country bid- 
ding for some of the same programs. 

The Government proposes to spend more 
than $4 billion of tax money collected 
throughout the country to give the 10-State 
Appalachian area such long-range advantages 
as highways and other public works, resource 
development, incentives for industry to lo- 
cate there, and stepped-up subsidies for 
other social and economic goals. 

These would be provided on a regional 
basis, without regard to State lines, on the 
grounds that programs like the Area Redevel- 
opment Act alone have proven unable to meet 
the needs in areas of worst economic distress. 

Opponents argue that such programs dis- 
criminate in favor of limited areas, distort 
competition within industries, represent ill- 
concealed pork-barrel public works, threaten 
to redistribute unemployment, promote pub- 
lic power, and fail to offer a lasting cure for 
economic distress. 

“If this program passes and works, as we 
believe it will, it will set a successful pattern 
which then can be applied in other areas,” 
Agriculture Secretary Orville L. Freeman 
says. 
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Other areas are not waiting for the results 
to be weighed. Already regional programs 
are being discussed for: 

The upper portions of Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin; a section described as 
the Ozarks, including parts of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and Illinois; the 
entire State of Alaska; a tiny region embrac- 
ing parts of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. 

In addition, the President’s Appalachian 
Regional Commission has received inequiries 
about an Appalachia-type program from com- 
munities in upper Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. The staff of the Commission 
has been debating, too, whether the Pacific 
Northwest area, portions of northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington might be 
suitable for a regional program. 

Beyond this, sections of Montana and Idaho 
plus portions of the four-corner States of 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
other multistate areas listed as depressed, 
would present a tempting target for region- 
minded planners. 

Nor is economic distress the sole basis for 
proposing a new project. Representative NEIL 
STAEBLER, a Michigan Democrat, is seeking ap- 
pointment of a Presidential commission to 
coordinate regional development of the entire 
area adjoining the Great Lakes embracing 
parts of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. 

ANOTHER ARA 


If all these efforts are successful the pat- 
tern will be much the same as that of ARA. 
That agency—originally conceived to meet the 
problems of hardest hit areas has been vast- 
ly expanded in coverage to broaden its base 
of legislative support. 

It is important to examine these efforts, 
since their economic and competitive re- 
sults would be felt far beyond the areas 
concerned. 

Most likely to follow passage of the Appa- 
lachia bill are efforts to launch a regional pro- 
gram for the iron-ore areas of upper Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Its sponsors 
include Senate Majority Whip HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, Senator EUGENE J. McCarrny 
and Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK all of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin Senators WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE and GAYLORD NELSON, and Michigan 
Senators PHILIP A. Hart and PATRICK V. Mc- 
NAMARA, who is chairman of the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee. 

Their proposal was urged on the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Duluth during his conserva- 
tion tour last year. The backers got as far 
as arranging a White House meeting with 
the President and his Cabinet. The meet- 
ing set for December, was canceled by the 
assassination. 

The sponsors have kept in touch with the 
White House through Lee C. White, Assist- 
ant Special Counsel to President Johnson, 
however, and recently wrote the President 
seeking appointment of a Presidential com- 
mission to launch a full-scale program for 
the three States. 

They want Under Secretary of Commerce 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Chairman of the 
President's Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion (known in Washington as PARC), also 
to head the Upper Great Lakes Commission. 

Already in hand is a 1963 Agriculture De- 
partment task force report ordered by Sec- 
retary Freeman. It proposes, among other 
things, greater public control of land, an 
increase in beef cattle, and work camps for 
young adults engaged in training and con- 
servation work. 

While Ap serves as a legislative 
precedent for the effort, this doesn’t mean 
that the Great Lakes States would wait to 
see how the Appalachian program works out, 
which Mr. Roosevelt figures would take at 
least 2 or 3 years, 

“I don't think you can hold it back that 
long,” he told Nation’s Business, adding this 
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personal endorsement: “I would favor a re- 
gional program in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would participate.” But he’s not 
yet willing to extend that to all the other 
proposed projects. 

States could well join efforts to solve com- 
mon problems without Federal assistance, 
Mr. Roosevelt continues, the standard for 
Federal participation being a large enough 
area of such economic importance that eco- 
nomic stagnation within the area is a drag 
on the economy elsewhere. 

In his view, this standard seems to apply 
to the Ozark area embracing parts of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma, plus 
southern Illinois. Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
of Arkansas, expresses interest in including 
the Ozark areas of his State in such a pro- 
gram. Missouri Senator Epwarp V. LONG 
wrote the President: 

“It is my thought that extension of your 
Appalachia program to comparable areas in 
this country is urgently needed.” 

In some Missouri counties, Senator Lona 
adds, high percentages of the population are 
receiving old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children, and the median income 
falls far below $2,000 a year. 

Back-home reaction to the Senator’s pro- 
posal was mixed. His office mail favored it. 
But some Ozark area mayors countered that 
real poverty in their communities had been 
exaggerated. A Branson, Mo., businessman, 
Peter Herschend, president of the White 
River Lakes Association, declared: 

“The association, representing over 300 
business people, has made strong objection 
to the remarks of Senator Lone. This area 
is economically sound with very bright pros- 
pects for continued growth. It is the feeling 
of the association that comments such as 
Senator Lona has made can only serve to 
drive people to seek other recreation areas 
for their vacations.” 

ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 


Representative Durwarp G. HALL, whose 
district was covered by the proposal, says it’s 
far from poverty stricken, and that cities 
such as Springfield and Joplin have unem- 
ployment rates down around 3.6 percent. Mr. 
Hatt is a former head of his local and State 
chamber of commerce. 

Even residents of outlying areas, says 
Democratic Representative PAUL C. JONES, of 
Missouri, are comparatively well off despite 
low cash income, since they grow much of 
their own food. He says the Ozarks have 
little in common with Appalachia, where the 
population has failed to adjust to the de- 
cline in coal mining. 

Testifying in favor of the Appalachia bill, 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, put in 
a strong pitch for his State. Many areas, he 
said, need new roads, improved air service, 
flood control, an expanded cattle industry, 
local timber processing, new uses for mineral 
deposits, low-cost power, greater use of rec- 
reational resources, and expanded business. 

“These nine needs apply to Alaska or 
wherever pockets of poverty exist because of 
absentee ownership and/or inept manage- 
ment by the Federal Government,” said the 
Senator. 

The lure of such projects is bright. Labor 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz says that high- 
ways to be developed in Appalachia over 5 
years alone would create 30,000 man-years of 
direct employment, plus 47,500 more in off- 
site employment. He also claims, “Other 
physical resource projects authorized by the 
bill will likewise generate many additional 
thousands of man-years of employment.” 

Even though job predictions on public 
works projects are often overestimated in 
advance, the General Accounting Office re- 
cently rapped ARA for inflating job figures 
on public works already completed. Con- 
gressmen can take credit for getting Federal 
money into their constituencies, 

The public works aspect of Appalachia- 
type regional development programs was 
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emphasized during closed-door discussion of 
the Appalachian plan when Republican 
members of the Public Works Subcommit- 
tee in charge of the bill were asked if they 
would accept expansion of the accelerated 
public works program as an alternative to 
Appalachia. They refused. 
OTHER AREAS ARE CONCERNED 


The effect of subsidized development of 
lagging regions on other areas, industries, 
and businesses is of concern to many areas 
not so benefited. Secretary Wirtz concedes: 
“I suppose it is true that whenever we im- 
prove the producing facility, the working 
competency of any group or any area, it 
does increase competition with the rest of 
the country.” 

Besides the proposals for Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin, the proposals being 
urged more strongly on Mr, Roosevelt in- 
volve the Ozark area and former mill areas 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. 

The Staebler bill would authorize a Com- 
mission to draft regional plans for the area 
involved, covering economic development, 
all forms of transportation, tourism, reduc- 
tion of unemployment, improvement of 
navigation, power development, recreation, 
flood control, water supply, land reclama- 
tion and conservation, forestry, and pollu- 
tion control. 

It carries no price tag but provides that 
the Commission’s plans would be forwarded 
by the President to Congress. 

The most current proposal, that involving 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, might 
have trouble fitting into President Johnson’s 
budgets. But one prominent Democrat 
comments that the President would suffer 
no political damage by appointing the com- 
mission sought by the six Senators, pro- 
vided he laid down strict instructions to 
keep the cost of Federal participation low. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL INTENT 
CONCERNING MATTERS OF 
CHURCH AND STATE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been pleased to read a very out- 
standing law-review article which has 
been published in the volume 5, No. 
2, issue of the William and Mary Law 
Review for 1964. The article is entitled 
“The Constitutional Intent Concerning 
Matters of Church and State,” and it is 
concerned with the recent Supreme 
Court decisions against prayers and Bible 
reading in our schools. It was written by 
Mr. Allan C. Brownfeld, a recent grad- 
uate of the Marshall-Wythe School of 
Law, of the College of William and Mary, 
in Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the article printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks, and that the article be preceded 
by a letter, from Mr. Brownfeld to me, 
digesting the content of the article. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the article were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA., 
July 27, 1964. 
Senator STROM THURMOND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: The Supreme 
Court's decision banning prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools has stirred 
much discussion. A good deal of this 
discussion, however, has been more impas- 
stoned than reasoned, and has cast more heat 
than light on the question involved. 

I believe that the Supreme Court was 
wrong, for two major reasons: (1) The first 
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amendment was meant to apply only to the 
National Government, and not to the States, 
and (2) the Founding Fathers were deeply 
religious men who believed that government 
should be neutral among religious sects but 
not between religion on the one hand and 
hostility to it, or apathy toward it, on the 
other. 

During this past year I have done exten- 
sive research in this area, and in the enclosed 
issue of the William and Mary Law Review, 
my article, entitled “The Constitutional In- 
tent Concerning Matters of Church and 
State,” appears. This article attempts to 
document thoroughly the two major conten- 
tions mentioned above. I have just grad- 
uated from the William and Mary Law 
School, and am a contributing editor of Anal- 
ysis, which is published at the University 
of Pennsylvania by the Eleutherian Society. 

The liberals are historically mistaken not 
only on this issue, but on many, many more— 
including legislative reapportionment, pass- 
ports for Communists, and loyalty oaths. 
Perhaps the best way to prove this is by in- 
depth studies pointing out their own incon- 
sistencies and refusals to face historic facts. 

I thought that you would be interested in 
seeing this article and so am sending it along. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALLAN C. BROWNFELD. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL INTENT CONCERNING 

MATTERS OF CHURCH AND STATE 


(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 
INTRODUCTION 


Religion and its place in America has been 
a subject of consideration since the earliest 
beginnings of the Nation. Recent court 
decisions delineating the role of religion in 
the schools, discussing the constitutionality 
of State and local “blue laws,” and the elec- 
tion of the first President of the Roman 
Catholic faith, have all made a considera- 
tion of this subject not merely academic but 
timely as well, As we seek the proper rela- 
tionship between church and state it is only 
proper that we seek to establish the historical 
context of the constitutional intent in this 
area. 

I. THE PLACE OF GOD IN OUR EARLY HISTORY 


When Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence he appealed to God as 
the source of our liberty, not to man, the 
state, or any group of men. This is clear 
at the beginning of the document: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.“ 1 

On November 1, 1777, there was the first 
real proclamation of thanksgiving by the 
Congress. George Washington, whose Army 
then was at Valley Forge, referred to the 
Proclamation of the Continental Congress in 
his orderly book: 

“Tomorrow being the day set apart by the 
honorable Congress for public thanksgiving 
and praise, and duty calling us devoutly to 
express our grateful acknowledgements to 
God for our manifold blessings, the general 
directs that the army remain in its present 
quarters, and that the chaplains perform 
divine services with their several corps and 
brigades, and earnestly exhorts all officers 
and soldiers whose absence is not indis- 
pensably necessary to attend with reverence 
the solemnities of the day.“ 

The Continental Congress issued four fast 
day proclamations prior to its first thanks- 
giving. Of these perhaps the most significant 
was that issued July 12, 1775, for a fast day 
to represent all the Colonies that were being 


Declaration of Independence (1776). 
Love, Fast and Thanksgiving Days of 
Massachusetts,” 402. 
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molded into a nation. The proclamation, 
signed “by order of Congress, John Hancock, 
President,” reads: 

“As the great Governor of the world, by 
His supreme and universal providence, not 
only conducts the course of nature with un- 
erring wisdom and rectitude, but frequently 
influences the minds of men to serve the wise 
and gracious purposes of His providential 
government; and it being, at all times our in- 
dispensable duty devoutly to acknowledge His 
superintending providence, especially in 
times of impending danger and public calam- 
ity, to reverence and adore His immutable 
justice as well as to implore His merciful 
interposition for our deliverance; this Con- 
gress, therefore, considering the present criti- 
cal, alarming, and calamitous state of these 
Colonies, do earnestly recommend that, 
Thursday, the 20th of July next, be observed 
by the inhibitants of all the English Colonies 
on this continent, as a day of public humili- 
ation, fasting, and prayer; that we may, with 
united hearts and voices, unfeignedly confess 
and deplore our many sins, and offer up our 
joint supplications to the Allwise, omni- 
potent, and merciful disposer of all events. 
It is recommended to Christians of all de- 
nominations to assemble for public worship 
and to abstain from service labor and recre- 
ation on said day.” è 

On September 11, 1777, a resolution was 
passed by Congress instructing the Commit- 
tee on Commerce “to import 20,000 copies” 
to meet the lack of Bibles in the Colonies. 
This proposal for importation was adopted in 
place of an earlier suggestion to have Bibles 
printed in the country, so as to save money. 

On this motion New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Georgia voted in 
the affirmative; New York, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina in 
the negative. As the margin in favor of the 
resolution was a single vote, 1t seemed wise 
to have the matter reconsidered, with the re- 
sult that no final action was taken. In 1780, 
as the demand had not been met, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: “That 1t be 
recommended to such of the States who may 
think it convenient for them that they take 
proper measures to procure one or more new 
and correct editions of the Old and New 
Testaments to be printed; that such States 
regulate their printers by law so as to secure 
effectually the said books from being mis- 
printed.” + 

In the Articles of Confederation of Novem- 
ber 15, 1778, reference is made to the Deity: 
“+ + + And whereas it hath pleased the 
Great Governor of the World to incline the 
hearts of the legislatures we respectively 
represent in Congress, to approve of, and to 
authorize us to ratify the said articles of 
confederation and perpetual union.” “ 

The Northwest Ordinance, prepared from a 
draft originally written by Jefferson and 
adopted in 1787, is a landmark in many re- 
spects. Often forgotten is its reference to 
religion as “necessary to good government” 
echoing, in some respects Jefferson's ground- 
ing of our freedom in “‘the Creator.” 

The relevant portion of the ordinance is 


this: 

“And for extending the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, which 
form the basis wherever these republics, their 
laws and constitutions are erected: to fix 
and establish those principles as the basis 
of all laws, constitutions, and governments, 
which forever hereafter shall be found in the 
said territory. It is hereby ordained and 
declared: 

“ARTICLE I. No person, demeaning himself 
in a peaceable and orderly manner, shall ever 
be molested on account of his mode of wor- 


Id. at 334 and 340. 

4 XIX Journal of Congress, 221. 

5 Stokes and Gabriel, “Church and State in 
the United States” (1950), 470. 
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ship, or religious sentiments in the said ter- 
ritory. va 
* > * * . Ld * 

“ARTICLE III. Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 9 

Benjamin Franklin, considered one of the 
most skeptical of the Founders concerning 
religion, is reported by James Madison in his 
“Notes” to have made the following proposal 
on June 28, 1787, before the Continental 
Congress: 

“I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see 
of this truth—that God governs in the affairs 
of men * * * I therefore beg leave to move 
that henceforth prayers imploring the as- 
sistance of Heaven, and its blessings on our 
deliberations, be held in this Assembly every 
morning before we proceed to business, and 
that one or more of the clergy of this city be 
requested to officiate in that service.”* 

Those mainly responsible for the plan to 
have the session opened with prayer were 
Samuel Adams and Thomas Cushing, both 
delegates from Massachusetts. The former, 
writing 3 days later, said: 

“After settling the mode of voting, which 
is by giving each colony an equal voice, it 
was agreed to open business with a prayer. 
As many of our warmest friends are members 
of the Church of England, I thought it pru- 
dent, as well on that as on some other ac- 
count, to move that the service should be 
performed by a clergyman of that denomi- 
nation.” $ 

During the administration of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who was President from 1801 to 1809, 
the Capitol was used for religious services. 
These were generally held in the main hall 
of the old Senate wing, where both houses 
met prior to the completion of the House 
wing. It is said that the President himself 
frequently attended; that the Marine band 
played; and that there were preachers from 
not only the Orthodox Protestant churches 
but also from Quakers, Roman Catholics, and 
Unitarians.® 

In 1796 George Washington pointed out 
the importance of religion as regards the 
State in his Federal address. He said: “Of 
all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity religion and morality are 
indispensable supports.” And on January 
27, 1793, he wrote this to the New Church in 
Baltimore: 

“We have abundant reason to rejoice that 
in this land the light of truth and reason 
has triumphed over the power of bigotry 
and superstition, and that every person may 
here worship God according to the dictates 
of his own heart. In this enlightened age 
and in this land of equal liberty it is our 
boast that a man’s religious tenets will not 
forfeit the protection of the laws, or deprive 
him of the right of attaining and holding 
the highest offices that are known in the 
United States.” * 

It should be pointed out that a divine serv- 
ice was part of Washington's inaugural cere- 
mony in New York in 1789. 

The national seal shows the eye of Provi- 
dence on its reverse—a pyramid represent- 
ing the Thirteen Original Colonies in the all- 
seeing eye of Jehovah is surrounded by a 
cloud of glory symbolizing the protecting 
Divine Providence 


8 IV Beveridge, “Life of John Marshall,” 69- 
70. 
‘I Farrand, Records of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, 450-452, 

8I Journal of the Continental Congress, 26. 

Washington, City and Capitol” (1937), 
195, 211, 216. 

10 III (Sparks edition) “Writings of George 
Washington,” 201-202. 

1 “Church and State,” supra, note 5, at 462. 
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There was, however, no unanimity even at 
that time as to what the role of government 
in regard to religion was to be. 

In 1785 Madison was among those who op- 
posed the decision of a committee of Con- 
gress to recommend setting aside one sec- 
tion in each township in the western terri- 
tories for the support of religion. He re- 
joiced when he heard a report that the plan 
would be abandoned, writing: 

“How a regulation so unjust in itself, so 
foreign to the authority of Congress, so hurt- 
ful to the sale of public land and smelling so 
strongly of an antiquated bigotry, could have 
received the countenance of a committee is 
truly a matter of astonishment.” 12 

Madison opposed paying chaplains, 
whether in Congress, or in the Army or Navy, 
not because of haying services for these 
groups, but to their being conducted as a 
function of government and paid for by pub- 
lic funds. He wrote: 

“The establishment of the chaplainship to 
Congress is a palpable violation of equal 
rights as well as constitutional principles. 
Why should the expense of religious worship 
for the Legislature be paid for by the public, 
more than that for the executive or judicial 
branches of Government?” 12 

Similarly Madison opposed the incorpora- 
tion by the Federal Government of religious 
institutions, believing that such action would 
tend to break down the “wall of separation 
between church and state.” He logically ex- 
tended his views concerning freedom of re- 
ligion to exclude the teaching of religion in 
public institutions. Writing to Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts, about the position 
of religion in public institutions and uni- 
versities, he evidently had the experience of 
the University of Virginia in mind: “There 
seems to be no alternative but between a pub- 
lic university without a theological professor- 
ship and sectarian seminaries without a uni- 
versity.” 14 

In laying his plans for the University of 
Virginia, Thomas Jefferson adopted a differ- 
ent approach from that of his fellow advocate 
of religious freedom, James Madison. Jeffer- 
son wrote: 

“The proof of the being of God, the 
creator, preserver, and Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, the author of all the relations of 
morality, and the laws and obligations which 
these infer will be in the province of the 
professor of ethics.” 15 

He secured works on Christianity for the 
library and provided in his plan for a room 
of worship in the rotunda. He also hoped 
that four major Virginia denominations 
would establish independent theological 
schools in the neighborhood. More on this 
plan is found in a letter dated November 2, 
1822: 

“In our annual report to the legislature, 
after stating that the constitutional reasons 
against a public establishment of any re- 
ligious institutions or instruction, we suggest 
the expediency of encouraging the different 
religious sects to establish, each for itself, a 
professorship of its own tenets, on the con- 
fines of the university, so near as that its 
students may attend lectures there and have 
the free use of the library and every other 
accommodation we can give them: preserv- 
ing, however, their independence of us and 
each other. This fills a chasm objected to 
in ours as a defect in an institution profess- 
ing to give instruction in all useful sciences: 
By bringing the sects together we shall soften 
their asperities, liberalize and neutralize 
their prejudices, and make the general re- 


12 Brant, James Madison” (1941), 353. 

13 Livingood, in Harper’s magazine, May 
1914. 

„ Blakely, American State Papers on Free- 
dom of Religion,” 592-593. 

“Church and State,” supra, note 5, at 
463. 
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ligion a religion of peace, 
morality.” 1* 

Furthermore, the board of visitors of the 
university in 1824, referring to this proposal, 
adopted a resolution indicating that if it 
were carried out, “the students of the uni- 
versity will be free, and expected to attend 
religious worship at the establishment of 
their respective sects, in the morning, and 
in time to meet their school in the uni- 
versity at its stated hour.“ * 

Jefferson believed that civil liberties in 
the last analysis were dependent upon the 
Creator. Can the liberties of a nation,” 
he said, “be thought secure when we have 
removed their only firm basis, a conviction 
in the minds of the people that these 
liberties are the gifts of God?” 15 

Although hardly addressed to one another, 
since Jefferson and Madison were more often 
on the same side than on different sides, the 
statements of these two leaders contrasted 
with one another make an excellent outline 
for a dialog on this question. 

Madison was the author of the widely cir- 
culated and highly influential “Memorial 
and Remonstrance” of 1784, against the pro- 
posal of the House of Delegates of Virginia 
to provide through assessments, for teachers 
of the Christian religion. In this he showed 
that religion is a matter of individual con- 
science and not within the official cognizance 
of civil government. We opposed this, he 
wrote: 

“Because we hold it for a fundamental 
and undeniable truth that religion, or the 
duty which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force 
or violence. The religion of every man, then, 
must be left to the conviction and conscience 
of every man to exercise it as these may 
dictate. This right is in its nature an un- 
alienable right. 

“Because it is proper to take alarm at 
the first experiment on our liberties * * * 
who does not see that the same authority 
which can establish Christianity in exclusion 
of all other religions may establish, with the 
same ease, any particular set of Christians in 
exclusion of all other sects? That the same 
authority which can force a citizen to con- 
tribute three-pence only of his property for 
the support of any one establishment may 
force him to conform to any other estab- 
lishment in all cases whatsoever. 

“Because experience witnesseth that eccle- 
siastical establishments instead of maintain- 
ing the purity and efficacy of religion, have 
had a contrary operation. During almost 
15 centuries has the legal establishment of 
Christianity been on trial. What have been 
its fruits? More or less, in all places, pride 
and indolence in the clergy; ignorance and 
servility in the laity; in both, superstition, 
bigotry, and persecution.” 19 

“He then showed, that, as the benefits of 
Delegates in October 1784, Madison opposed 
the plan for a tax ‘for the support of the 
Christian religion.’ The speech was reported 
this way: 

“He then showed, that, as the benfits of 
the proposed provisions were to be limited 
to the Christian societies and churches it 
would devolve upon the courts of law to 
determine what constitutes Christianity, and 
thus, amid the great diversity of creeds and 
sects to set up by their fiat a standard of 
orthodoxy on the one hand and of heresy 
on the other, which would be destructive 
of the rights of private conscience. He 


reason, and 
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argued, finally, that the proposition dis- 
honored Christianity by resting it upon a 
basis of mercenary support, and concluded 
with vindicating its holy character from 
such a reproach, contending that its true 
and best support was in the principle of 
universal and perfect liberty established by 
the Bill of Rights, and which was alone in 
consonance with its own pure and eleyated 
concepts.” » 

While agreeing with the Virginia advo- 
cates of religious liberty that government 
should be tolerant and not prejudiced in 
favor of any one sect or view, Daniel Webster 
pointed out in his view that America was 
indeed a Christian country. He said: “All 
proclaim that Christianity, tolerant Christi- 
anity, Christianity independent of sect and 
party, that Christianity to which the sword 
and faggot are unknown, tolerant Christi- 
anity is the law of the land.” = 

It should be pointed out that the sessions 
of the First Constitutional Convention held 
in America were in the little church at 
Jamestown in 1619. These sessions were 
opened with a prayer to God. The mottoes 
of many of the States indicate a belief in and 
reliance upon God. 

Among these mottoes is that of Arizona, 
which is “Ditat Deus,” meaning, God en- 
riches. The motto of Colorado is “Nil Sine 
Numine,” which means, “Nothing without 
God.” The motto of South Dakota is, 
“Under God the People Rule,” and that of 
Florida is, “In God We Trust,” the same as 
our national motto. 

Discussing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the following has been written: “The 
ideal of the Declaration is of course a defi- 
nitely Christian one, and when considered 
along with the references to the Deity, it 
shows that the two most fundamental 
Christian teachings, those of our duties to- 
ward God and toward our neighbor, permeate 
the document.” * 

In this discussion two facts become clear. 
One is that the founders were, on the whole, 
strong believers in religious freedom. And 
the other is that the founders were almost 
without exception supporters of religion 

Given this context and background we may 
now proceed to a consideration of the battles 
for religious freedom in the several emerging 
States, 


Il, STATE EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 


Massachusetts 


The struggle for religious liberty was not 
finally settled in Massachusetts until 1833. 
In 1631 it was enacted by the general court 
that “to the end that the body of the com- 
mons may be preserved of honest and good 
men * * * for the time to come no man 
shall be admitted to the freedom of this body 
politic but such as are members of some of 
the churches within the limits of the 
same.” + 

This meant that if a person was not a 
member of one of the regular congregational 
churches he could not be a voting citizen. 
Professor Newman, in his book, referring to 
this action, says: “We can scarcely conceive 
of a more perfect equipment for the exercise 
of tyranny and the violation of conscience 
than existed in this small community thus 
theocratically organized.“ This enactment 
was one of the major factors in bringing 
about the banishment of Roger Williams and 
the establishment of the Separatists in 
Rhode Island. 
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There were various liberalizing actions be- 
tween this time and that of the Revolution, 
such as the Charter of William and Mary in 
1691 extending toleration to all Protestant 
Christians, but at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution the Congregational Church was still 
the strongest institution in the State.” 

In 1780 Massachusetts adopted a State 
constitution containing an important dec- 
laration of rights. It includes the following 
pertinent passages: 

„II. It is the right as well as the duty of 
all men in society, publicly and at stated sea- 
sons, to worship the Supreme Being, the 
great Preserver and Creator of the universe. 
And no subject shall be hurt, molested, or 
restrained, in his person, liberty, or estate, 
for worshiping God in the manner and season 
most agreeable to the dictates of his con- 
science; or for his religious profession of 
sentiments; provided he doth not disturb the 
public peace, or obstruct others in their 
religious worship. 

“TIT. As the happiness of a people, and the 
good order and preservation of civil govern- 
ment essentially depend upon piety, re- 
ligion, and morality; and as these cannot be 
generally diffused through a community but 
by the institution of the public worship of 
God, and of public instruction in piety, 
religion, and morality; therefore, to promote 
their happiness, and to secure the good order 
and preservation of their government, the 
people of this Commonwealth have a right 
to invest their legislature with power to au- 
thorize and require and the legislature shall 
from time to time, authorize and require the 
several towns, parishes, precincts, and other 
bodies politic, or religious societies, to make 
suitable provision, at their own expense, for 
the institution of the public worship of God, 
and for the support and maintenance of 
public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, 
and morality, in all cases where such pro- 
vision shall not be made voluntarily. 

“And the people of this Commonwealth 
have also a right to, and do, invest their leg- 
islature with authority to enjoin upon all 
the subjects an attendance upon the instruc- 
tions of the public teachers aforesaid, at 
stated times and seasons, if there be any on 
whose instructions they can conscientiously 
and conveniently attend. 

“And all moneys paid by the subject to 
the support of public worship and of the 
public teachers aforesaid, shall, if he re- 
quires it, be uniformly applied to the sup- 
port of the public teacher or teachers of his 
own religious sect or denomination, provided 
there be any on whose instructions he at- 
tends; otherwise it may be paid toward the 
support of the teacher or teachers of the 
parish in which the said moneys are raised. 

“And every denomination of Christians, 
demeaning themselves peaceably and as good 
subjects of the Commonwealth, shall be 
equally under the protection of the law: and 
no subordination of any one sect or de- 
nomination to another shall ever be estab- 
lished by law.” * 

The Declaration of Rights was largely the 
work of John Adams. The latest constitu- 
tion of the State, drafted by a constitutional 
convention (1917-20) and ratified by the 
people, contains unchanged the important 
article II of 1780 as to the duty of religious 
worship, although article III was modified 
in 1833 by omitting the reference to Prot- 
estant teachers. 

The Declaration of Rights was a rather 
conservative document from a modern point 
of view, but it must be remembered that it 
represented a definite step forward for a 
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Puritan commonwealth long accustomed to 
an established church. The Constitutional 
Convention of 1820 was notable for an ad- 
dress by Daniel Webster, upon the impor- 
tance of retaining the definitely Christian 
character of the American state. Webster 
stated: 

“I am clearly of opinion that we should 
not strike out of the Constitution all recog- 
nition of the Christian religion. Iam desir- 
ous, in so solemn a transaction as the estab- 
lishment of a constitution, that we should 
keep in it an expression of our respect and 
attachment to Christianity—not, indeed, to 
any of its peculiar forms, but to its general 
principles.” > 

In 1820 the following proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Massachusetts voters: (A) The 
religious provisions of the third article were 
no longer to be confined to Protestant teach- 
ers; (B) unincorporated religious societies 
were to be recognized as well as incorporated 
ones; (C) all money paid by a subject for 
the support of religious worship was to be 
applied toward the support of the public 
worship upon which he attended; (D) money 
paid by nonresident proprietors who lived 
outside of the Commonwealth was to be ap- 
plied toward the support of worship in the 
town, precinct or parish, by which such taxes 
were assessed; (E) attendance at public wor- 
ship was no longer to be compulsory.” The 
proposed amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 19,547 to 11,065. In 1831 the Massachu- 
setts Legislature voted in favor of disestab- 
lishment, the Senate 25 to 13 and the House 
348 to 93. In 1833 the amendment was rati- 
fied by 32,234 to 3,273." 

South Carolina 

In 1778 the constitution of South Carolina 
established the Protestant religion. Only 
Protestants could sit in the State senate and 
house of representatives. Article 20 con- 
tained detailed provisions: “The Christian 
Protestant religion shall be deemed, and is 
hereby constituted and declared to be the 
established religion of this State.” This was 
a step forward, since previously the Anglican 
church had been the established church, and 
with this provision it was now disestab- 
lished. By its 1790 constitution South Caro- 
lina provided for complete religious freedom 
“without distinction of preference.” * 

Delaware 

The Delaware constitution of 1776 pro- 
vided that the State could be governed only 
by Orthodox Christians, but it did provide: 

“There shall be no establishment of any 
one religious sect in this State in preference 
to another; and no clergyman or preacher of 
the gospel of any denomination shall be 
capable of holding any civil office, or of be- 
ing a member of either branch of the legis- 
lature, while they continue in the exercise 
of the pastoral function.” * 

Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania constitution of 1776 
contains the following provision: 

“II. That all men have a natural and un- 
alienable right to worship Almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences and understanding: And that no 
man ought or of right can be compelled to 
attend any religious worship or erect or sup- 
port any place of worship, or maintain any 
ministry, contrary to or against his own free 
will and consent: Nor can any man, who 
acknowledges the being of God, be justly de- 
prived or abridged of any civil right as a citi- 
zen, on account of his religious sentiments 
or peculiar mode of religious worship.” * 
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The constitution also ineluded a religious 
test for public office. It said: 

“Each member of the house of repre- 
sentatives, before he takes his seat, shall 
make and subscribe to the following declara- 
tion, viz.: ‘I do believe in one God, the cre- 
ator and governor of the universe, the re- 
warder of good and the punisher of the 
wicked. And I do acknowledge the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments to be 
given by divine inspiration.“ 

In 1783 the Jews of Philadelphia peti- 
tioned that the last portion be dropped. 
This was done in the revision of 1790, and 
after that only a belief in God was required. 
This was repeated in the constitutions of 
1838 and 1873. An early Pennsylvania stat- 
ute imposed a penalty upon any who should 
“willfully, premeditatedly, and despitefully 
blaspheme, or speak lightly or profanely of 
Almighty God, Christ Jesus, the Holy Spirit, 
or the Scriptures of Truth.” * 

Virginia 

The clause religious liberty in 
the Declaration of Rights of Virginia writ- 
— py George Mason, as originally drafted, 
read: 

“That religion, or the duty which we owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of discharg- 
ing it, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence; and, 
therefore, that all men should enjoy the 
fullest toleration in the exercise of religion, 
according to the dictates of conscience, un- 
punished and unrestrained by the magis- 
trate unless, under color of religion, any man 
disturb the peace, the happiness, or the 
safety of society. And that it is the mutual 
duty of all to practice Christian forbearance, 
love, and charity toward each other.” * 

James Madison objected to the word “toler- 
ation,” as implying a system in which “the 
free exercise of religion was permissive, in- 
stead of being an unquestioned natural 
right.“ Madison’s intention, as he tells 
us, was “to substitute for the idea expressed 
by the term ‘toleration’ an absolute and 
equal right in all to the exercise of religion 
according to the dictates of conscience.“ ™ 
He also objected to the clause giving the 
courts power to punish those who disturbed 
the peace in the practice of his religion. He 
proposed as a substitute: 

“That religion, or the duty we owe to our 
Creator, and the manner of discharging it, 
being under the direction of reason or con- 
viction only, not of violence or compulsion, 
all men are equally entitled to the full and 
free exercise of it, according to the dictates 
of conscience and, therefore, that no man 
or class of men ought on account of religion, 
to be invested with peculiar emoluments or 
privileges nor subjected to any penalties or 
disabilities unless under color of religion, the 
preservation of equal liberty and the exist- 
ence of the state be manifestly en- 
dangered.” 4 

This clause was further modified by the 
committee of the whole, and as finally 
adopted by the Convention, June 12, 1776, in- 
cluded the first and last portions of Madi- 
son’s original draft verbatim and the middle 
section somewhat altered: 

“That religion, or the duty which we owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of discharg- 
ing it, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence, and 
therefore all men are equally entitled to the 
free exercise of religion, according to the dic- 
tates of conscience; and that it is the natural 
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duty ot all to practice Christian forbearance, 
love, and charity toward each other.” 2 

When the Virginia Assembly first met un- 
der the State constitution, which was 
adopted June 29, 1776, it took steps to put 
into definite law the provisions of the Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights regarding re- 
ligious liberty, George Mason was chosen 
as chairman of the committee to prepare a 
suitable act. The result was: 

“All and every act of Parliament, by what- 
ever title known or distinguished, which 
renders criminal and maintaining any opin- 
ions in matters of religion, forbearing to re- 
pair to church, or the exercising any mode 
of worship whatsoever, or which prescribes 
punishments for the same, shall henceforth 
be of no validity or force within this Com- 
monwealth. All dissenters, of whatever de- 
nomination, from the said church, shall, 
from and after passing this act, be totally 
free and exempt from all levies, taxes, and 
impositions whatever, toward supporting 
and maintaining the said church, as it now is 
or hereafter may be established, and its 
ministers.” * } 

Discussing the clause concerning “tolera- 
tion” which Madison had so vigorously and 
effectively criticized, Brant says that “for 
the first time in any body of fundamental 
law, a natural right which had not previ- 
ously been recognized as such by political 
bodies in the Christian world” had been en- 
acted.” “ 

What was the early situation in Virginia 
concerning religion and state? From 1622 
on, for about a century, the Virginia General 
Assembly required ministers to present evi- 
dence of ordination by an English bishop, 
and ‘the Governor and council were em- 
powered to silence the teaching of all other 
persons. The Episcopal church had been 
long and exclusively established in Virginia 
and was largely endowed with land, the lead- 
ing statesmen were identified with it, it was 
both class conscious and spiritually inac- 
tive and its ministers often lacked serious- 
ness of purpose. They were unsympathetic 
with the zeal of the Methodists, whom they 
denounced for their “fanaticism” and “en- 
thusiasm,” and opposed giving up their ex- 
clusive public prerogatives. The Presbyteri- 
ans and Baptists, who had been coming 
in large numbers into the Shenandoah Val- 
ley and adjoining regio, ma had 90 ro 
religious message to give the people, 
0 hampered in their work by restrictive 
laws.“ 

Clerical salaries were fixed by law in 
pounds of tobacco. In the period from 
1755-58, owing to deficient crops, the price of 
tobacco had risen. The Virginia Assembly 
made debts payable at the rate of twopence 
to the pound of tobacco. The clergy resisted 
and induced the board of trade to persuade 
the British Government to invalidate the 
act. They also tried to force their parish- 
loners to pay them the difference between 
this legal rate and the market price. 

It was in this controversy—known as par- 
son’s cause—because a parson in Hanover 
County, the Reverend James Moury, sued for 
the payment of back salary—that Patrick 
Henry came to the front in 1763 by resisting, 
on behalf of the vestry, the enforcement of 
the British Government’s decision. He be- 
lieved that the King, by vetoing the law was 
guilty of tyranny. His eloquence resulted 
in the jury’s giving the parson only a penny 
as damages. The effort of the clergy to 
thwart the will of their own assembly made 
them unpopular. 

On the whole the parson’s cause injured 
the prestige of the establishment and its 
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ministers and encouraged the dissenters.” 
We are told that the action of the King and 


‘council in declaring invalid the act of the 


Virginia Assembly was one of the causes lead- 
ing to Virginia’s strong stand on independ- 
ence. Patrick Henry was an Anglican with 
a Presbyterian mother, and the Presbyterians 
and Baptists from this time on cooperated 
heartily in the attempt to overthrow the es- 
tablishment and secure independence of 
church and state. 

The battle was one in which the liberal 
forces—political, economic, social, and re- 
ligious—were, generally speaking, aligned 
against the conservative and strongly en- 
trenched Episcopal Church. Many factors 
contributed to the result, but among these 
the interests of the Baptists, the Presbyte- 
rians, and the political philosophers was 
dominant. The three most important of 
these were Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, and George Mason, the contribution of 
each being significant.“ 

At the first Republican legislature of the 
independent state, the earliest dissenter pe- 
tition came from the largely Presbyterian 
county of Prince Edward, pleading allegiance 
to the new government and urging complete 
disestablishment. It stated: 

“The last article of the Bill of Rights we 
also esteem as the rising sun of religious 
liberty, to relieve us from a long night of 
ecclesiastic bondage; and we do most ear- 
nestly request and expect that you would go 
on to complete that which is nobly begun: 
raise religious as well as civil liberty to the 
zenith of glory, and make Virginia an asylum 
for free equity, knowledge, and the vitrine 
of every denomination. Justice to ourselves 
and posterity, as well as a regard to the 
honor of the commonwealth makes it our 
indispensable duty, in particular to entreat, 
that without delay, you would pull down all 
church establishments; abolish every tax 
upon conscience in private judgment—and 
define accurately between civil and ecclesias- 
tical authority; then leave our Lord Jesus 
Christ the honor of being the sole law giver 
and Governor in his church.” “ 

In his “Notes on Virginia,” written in 
1781-82, Jefferson said in reference to re- 
ligion in the State: 

“It is error alone which needs the sup- 
port of Government. Truth can stand by 
itself. Subject opinion to coercion: whom 
will you make your inquisitors? Fallible 
men; governed by bad passions, by private 
as well as public reasons. And why subject 
it to coercion? To produce uniformity. But 
is uniformity of opinion desirable? No more 
than of face and stature. Introduce the bed 
of Procrustes then, and as there is danger 
that the large men may beat the small, make 
us all of a size, by lopping the former and 
stretching the latter. Difference of opinion 
is advantageous in religion. The several 
sects perform the office of censor morum. 

“Our sister States of Pennsylvania and New 
York, however, have long subsisted without 
any establishment at all. The experiment 
was new and doubtful when they made it. 
It has answered beyond conception. They 
fiourish infinitely. Religion is well sup- 
ported; of various kinds, indeed, but all good 
enough; all sufficient to preserve peace and 
order; or if a sect arises whose tenets would 
subvert morals, good sense has fair play, 
and reasons and laughs it out of doors, with- 
out suffering the State to be troubled with 
it. They do not hang more malefactors than 
we do. They are not more disturbed with re- 
ligious dissensions. On the contrary, their 
harmony is unparalleled, and can be ascribed 
to nothing but their unbounded tolerance, 
because there is no other circumstance in 
which they differ from every nation on earth. 
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They have made the happy discovery, that 
the way to silence religious disputes is to 
‘take no notice of them. Let us too give 
this experiment fair play, and get rid while 
we may of those tyrannical laws.” “ 

In 1784 the assessment bill was passed in 
Virginia. This bill called for an assessment 
for the support of all Christian churches. 
Most Protestants in Virginia at that. time 
favored the encouragement of religion by 
the State through financial aid to the Chris- 
tian churches. Even John Marshall and 
George Washington were among the infiuen- 
tial statesmen who were not opposed to some 
proposal of this character. 

Mason: sent Washington a copy of Madi- 
son's “Remonstrance,” hoping to get his sup- 
port. in opposing the proposal as opposed 
to religious freedom. In his reply, Wash- 
ington said: 

“Although no man’s sentiments are more 
opposed to any kind of restraint upon re- 
ligious principles than mine are, yet I must 
confess, that I am not amongst the number 
of those who are so much alarmed at the 
thoughts of making people pay toward the 
support of that which they profess, if of the 
denominations of Christians, or declare 
themselves Jews, Mahomedans, or otherwise 
and thereby obtain proper relief. As the 
matter now stands, I wish an assessment had 
never been agitated, and as it has gone so 
far, that the bill could die an easy death; 
because I think it will be productive of more 
quite to the State, than be enacting it into a 
law, which in my opinion would be im- 
politic admitting there is a decided majority 
for it, to the disquiet of a respectable mi- 
nority. In the former case, the matter will 
soon subside; in the latter it will rankle and 
perhaps convulse the State.” 4 

As a result of Madison's Remonstrance“ 
the assessment plan was killed by the legis- 
lature in October. Madison is considered the 
great hero of religious freedom. He wrote: 
“Who does not see that * * * the same au- 
thority which can force a citizen to contrib- 
ute three pence only of his property for the 
support of any one establishment, may force 
him to conform to any other establishment 
in all cases whatsoever.” ™ 

The bill for establishing religious freedom 
was adopted by the assembly in 1785 and 
became a law January 16, 1786. 

Writing in 1823 to Edward Everett of Mas- 
sachusetts, Madison sald the following: 

“The difficulty of reconciling the Christian 
mind to the absence of a religious tuition 
from a university established by law, and at 
the common expense, is probably less with 
us than with you. The settled opinion here 
is that religion is essentially distinct from 
civil government, and exempt from its cog- 
nizance; that a connection between them is 
injurious to both; that there are causes in 
the human breast which insure the perpetu- 
ity of religion without the aid of law; that 
rival sects, with equal rights exercise mutual 
censorship in favor of good morals; that if 
new sects arise with absurd opinions or 
overheated imaginations, the proper rem- 
edies lie in time, forbearance, and example; 
that a legal establishment of religion with- 
out a toleration could not be thought of, and 
with a toleration, is no security for public 
quiet and harmony, but rather a source 
itself of discord and animosity; and, finally, 
that these opinions are supported by ex- 
perience, which has shown that every relaxa- 
tion of the alliance between law and re- 
ligion, from the partial example of Holland 
to its consummation in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, etc., has been found as safe 
in practice as it is in theory. Prior to the 
Revolution, the Episcopal Church was es- 
tablished by law in this State. On the Dec- 
laration of Independence it was left, with all 
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other sects, to a self-support. “And no doubt 
exists that there is much more religion 
among us now than there ever was before 
the change, and particularly in the sect 
which enjoyed the legal patronage. This 
proves rather more that the law is not neces- 
sary to the support of religion.” = 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Constitution was 
adopted during the period from November 
12, 1776, to December 18, 1776. 

The three articles which deal specifically 
with religion are as follows: 

“XXXI. That no clergyman, or preacher of 
the Gospel, of any denomination, shall be 
capable of being a member of either the sen- 
ate, house of commons, or council of state, 
while he continues in the exercise of the 
pastoral function. 

“XXXII. That no person who shall deny 
the being of God or the truth of the Protes- 
tant religion, or the divine authority of either 
the Old or New Testaments, or who shall 
hold religious principles incompatible with 
the freedom and safety of the State, shall be 
capable of holding any Office or place of trust 
or profit in the civil department within this 
State. 

“XXXIV. That there shall be no establish- 
ment of any one religious church or denomi- 
nation in this State, in preference to any 
other; neither shall any person, on any pre- 
tense whatsoever, be compelled to attend any 
place of worship contrary to his own faith 
or judgment, nor be obliged to pay, for the 
purpose of any glebe, or the building of any 
house of worship, or for the maintenance of 
any minister or ministry, contrary to what 
he believes right, or has voluntarily and per- 
sonally engaged to perform; but all persons 
shall be at liberty to exercise their own mode 
of worship: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be constrained to exempt preachers of 
treasonable or seditious discourses, from 
legal trial and punishment.” 52 

The only major change in this between 
the time of adoption and after the Civil War 
was the alteration of the provision of arti- 
cle XXXII by substituting the word “Chris- 
tian” for “Protestant.” It was carried by a 
vote of 74-33 in Raleigh in 1835." 


New York 


In the discussion in New York, John Jay 
proposed an amendment to the general 
(1777) provision for freedom of religion by 
addition of these limiting words: 

“Except the professors of the religion of 
the Church of Rome, who ought not to hold 
lands in, or be admitted to a participation 
in the civil rights enjoyed by the members 
of this State until such time as the said 
professors shall appear in the supreme court 
of the State, and there must solemnly swear 
that they verily believe in their consciences 
that no Pope, priest, or foreign authority on 
earth has power to absolve the subjects of 
this State from their allegiance to the same; 
and further, that they renounce and believe 
to be false and wicked the dangerous and 
damnable doctrine that the Pope, or any 
earthly authority, has power to absolve men 
from sins described in and prohibited by 
the holy Gospel of Jesus Christ; and par- 
ticularly that no Pope, priest, or foreign au- 
thority on earth has power to absolve them 
from the obligations of this oath.” 5 

Although this convention, thanks to the 
opposition of Gouverneur Morris and others, 
by a vote of 19 to 10 declined to go so far 
as Jay wanted, the constitution as adopted 
Included a significant statement in article 38: 

“And whereas we are required by the 
benevolent principles of rational liberty, not 
only to expel civil tyranny, but also to guard 
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against the spiritual aggression and intol- 
erance wherewith the bigotry and ambition 
of the weak and wicked priests and princes 
have scourged mankind, this convention 
doth further, in the name and by the au- 
thority of the good people of this State, 
ordain, and declare, that the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or prefer- 
ence, shall forever hereafter be allowed, 
within this State, to all mankind: Provided, 
That the liberty of conscience, hereby 
granted, shall not be so construed as to 
excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify prac- 
tices inconsistent with the peace and safety 
of this State.” * 
Connecticut 


There was no victory for religious freedom 
in Connecticut until 1818. Connecticut did 
not create a State constitution for over 40 
years after the Declaration of Independence, 
merely continuing under the old Royal 
Charter. This fact made it very much easier 
for the established church of the colony to 
continue as the established church of the 
State. To this entrenched congregational 
group Jefferson was “a man of sin.“ 5 

Purcell has looked up some of the toasts 
given at Republican gatherings in Connecti- 
cut from 1801 to 1809. They are most sug- 
gestive: “Our brethren in Tripoli and Con- 
necticut, may the former be freed from 
pirates and the latter from priestcraft”— 
“Church and state united—the cornerstone 
on which Satan builds his fabric of infidel- 
ity.” s 

Religious freedom gained a victory in 1818. 
The first Governor of the new order was 
Oliver Wolcott. In his inaugural he said: 

“It is the right and duty of every man to 
worship and adore the Supreme Creator and 
preserver of the universe, in the manner 
most agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience; and no man or body of men have, 
or can acquire, by acts of licentiousness, im- 
piety, or usurpation, any right to disturb the 
public peace, or control others in the ex- 
ercise of their religious opinions or wor- 
ship.” 5 

The Connecticut constitution provided 
that “no preference shall be given by law 
to any Christian sect or mode of worship.” @ 
This meant that, although all religious forms 
were given protection, Christianity was vir- 
tually recognized as the State's official belief. 

Maryland 


This State granted toleration to all Trini- 
tarian Christians in 1649. This was due to 
the efforts of the Proprietor, Cecil Calvert, 
Second Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic, 
and its character and significance may be 
found in descriptions of Lord Baltimore as a 
“great leader in the cause of religious free- 
dom and liberty.“ Unfortunately, and not 
the fault of the original proprietary, this was 
not of long duration. 

Rhode Island 


Rhode Island, whose charter was secured 
from King Charles II in 1663, provided for 
complete religious freedom, This was due 
mainly to the efforts of the Reverend John 
Clarke, a leader of the liberal colony of 
Aquidneck. He was a coworker of Roger 
Williams, perhaps the most advanced and 
effective advocate of religious freedom in 
colonial times. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania, whose “Frame of Goyern- 

ment” was granted by William Penn in 1683, 
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provided that all who believed in “One Al- 
mighty God” should be protected and all 
who believed in “Jesus Christ, the Savior of 
the World” were capable of holding civil 
office. 

New Jersey 


In New Jersey, Roman Catholics did not 
have the right to hold elective office until 
1844, although there was no restriction upon 
Roman Catholics as voters. 

Echoing Madison's contempt for the idea 
of mere religious toleration, the Reverend 
John Leland, a Baptist minister, wrote in 
1820 his “Short Essays on Government.” He 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
of Massachusetts to separate church and 
state. He wrote the following: 

“Government should protect every man 
thinking and speaking freely, and see that 
one does not abuse the other. The liberty 
I contend for is more than toleration. The 
very idea of toleration is despicable; it sup- 
poses that some have a pre-eminence above 
the rest to grant indulgence: whereas all 
should be equally free, Jews, Turks, Pagans, 
and Christians. Test oaths and established 
creeds should be avoided as the worst of 
evils.” % 

The various States approached the matter 
of religious freedom differently; some 
achieved it early in our history, and others 
took a good deal longer, It was generally 
thought at this time that although each 
man should be free to worship as he pleased, 
worship itself was an affirmative good. It 
was not thought at this time in our history 
that government should be neither for nor 
against religion—that it should be, so to 
speak, “neutral.” Religion was the basis 
upon which many established the source of 
our liberty. Jefferson, Adams, and Webster 
found the dignity of our lives in the all 
powerful Creator, and not in the state. 

The States supported and encouraged re- 
ligion, in some areas Protestantism, in others 
Christianity in general, and in several merely 
a “belief in Providence.” 

Religious freedom was hard to win in some 
areas, but eventually was won in all. Few, 
however, believed that religion and the state 
were, or ever could be, separate and distinct. 
In this sense that generation differed from 
many in this one. 

TI. RELIGION AND ITS CONSIDERATION AT THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

Some light is shed on the question of 
whether the provisions of the first amend- 
ment are meant to be applicable to the 
States as well as to the National Government 
by a discussion in “Legacy of Suppression,” 
by Leonard W. Levy, of Brandeis University. 

He points out that the original intention 
of the House of Representatives was to guar- 
antee the freedoms protected by the first 
amendment against State violation, An 
amendment proposed to the House by Madi- 
son, along with his other recommendations 
for what became the Bill of Rights, provided 
that “No State shall violate the equal rights 
of conscience or the freedom of the press, 
or the right to trial in criminal cases.” % 

Madison declared, in defense of his pro- 
posed restrictions on the States, that they 
were “of equal, of not greater importance” 
than the prohibitions against the State en- 
actment of ex post facto laws, bills of at- 
tainder, or laws impairing the obligations of 
contracts. He argued that the powers of the 
States were more likely to be abused than 
those of the National Government, if not 
controlled by the general principle that laws 
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are unconstitutional “which infringe the 
rights of the community.“ „ 

He thought it proper that “every govern- 
ment should be disarmed of powers which 
entrench upon the particular rights of press, 
conscience, and jury trial.” The amend- 
ment was all the more needed, he asserted, 
because some of the States did not protect 
these rights in their own constitutions. As 
for those that did, a double security could 
not reasonably be opposed.” 

Madison’s proposal for a restriction on the 
States was assigned with his other recom- 
mended bills and amendments to a commit- 
tee of the House selected to frame a Bill of 
Rights. The committee adopted the proposal 
but expanded it to include the freedom of 
speech. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee to the House was: “No State shall in- 
fringe the equal rights of conscience, nor the 
freedom of speech or of the press, nor of the 
right of trial by jury in criminal cases.” * 

When this proposal was debated in the 
House, only one Member declared his opposi- 
tion. Tucker of South Carolina stated sim- 
ply that it would be “better * * * to leave the 
State governments to themselves, and not to 
interfere with them more than we already 
do.” And he moved to strike out the amend- 
ment.” 

Madison, in reply, declared that he “con- 
ceived this to be the most valuable amend- 
ment in the whole lst.” If there was any 
reason to restrain the Government of the 
United States from infringing upon these es- 
sential rights, it is equally necessary that 
they ought to be secured against the State 
governments.” He thought that the people 
would support the amendment for that 
reason.” 

Livermore, of New Hampshire, the only 
other speaker, agreed with Madison and sug- 
gested a slight stylistic change. The House 
then rejected Tucker's motion and by a two- 
thirds majority passed the amendment. But 
it died in the Senate. That body included 
many, like Tucker in the House, who were 
jealous of State prerogatives and believed 
that the Constitution already imposed too 
many limitations on the States. All we know 
about the deliberations of the Senate is that 
a motion to adopt did not receive the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote, though by what margin 
is not recorded. “As a result of the failure 
of the Senate to pass the amendment, assum- 
ing that it would have been ratified, the Con- 
stitution of the United States offered against 
State violation no protection whatever to 
speech, press, or religion.” ™ 

This historical fact has been the subject 
of much discussion. Recent criticism of the 
Supreme Court's decisions concerning school 
prayer has used this fact. For example: 

“Of course there is no ‘constitutional pro- 
hibition against any daily religious exercises 
in the public school.’ The Constitution spe- 
cifically prohibits Congress from passing any 
law ‘prohibiting the free exercise of religion.’ 
Apparently * * * the Supreme Court thinks 
it can do what Congress cannot constitution- 
ally do. The ruling of the Supreme Court did 
not change the Constitution.” 7 

The first amendment, as introduced by 
Madison in the House of Representatives, 
differs materially from its present reading. 
It read: “The civil rights of none shall be 
abridged on account of religious beliefs or 
worship, nor shall any national religion be 
established, nor shall the full and equal 
rights of conscience be in any manner or on 
any pretext infringed” The amendment oc- 
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casioned considerable debate in the House 
and was then referred to the committee 
of 11. The committee reported the arti- 
cle, which read: “No religion shall be estab- 
lished by law, nor shall the equal rights of 
conscience be infringed.” Mr. Sherman re- 
garded the amendment as wholly unneces- 
sary, as Congress had no authority delegated 
to 1t by the Constitution to make religous 
establishments, and he therefore moved to 
strike the clause out. Mr. Carroll replied: 

“As the rights of conscience are, in their 
nature, of peculiar delicacy, and will little 
bear the gentlest touch of governmental 
hands; and as many sects have concurred in 
opinion that they are not well escured under 
the present Constitution, he was much in 
favor of adopting the words.” 7 

Mr, Madison thought if the word “national” 
was inserted before religion, it would relieve 
the objections made to the report. He be- 
lieved that the people feared one sect might 
obtain a preeminence, or two combine to- 
gether, and establish a religion to which 
they would compel others to conform, and 
believed if the word “national” was intro- 
duced, it would point the amendment di- 
rectly to the object it was intended to 
prevent.” 

The matter was finally referred to a com- 
mittee of three which on August 24, 1789, re- 
ported: Congress shall make no law es- 
tablishing religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; nor shall the rights of con- 
science be infringed.” It was reported out 
this way: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

History would seem to justify the conclu- 
sion that in presenting this amendment 
Madison was reflecting the successful senti- 
ment in the struggle which had been carried 
on in his State over the question of religious 
freedom. The spirit as well as the language 
of the amendment was that the general gov- 
ernment should forever refrain from mani- 
festing any preference concerning any par- 
ticular religion; that it must take no part 
in formulating or establishing a religion of 
any kind, nor must it prohibit to any person 
the free and unfettered enjoyment of the 
religion of his choice. As a covenant between 
the government and the people on this sub- 
ject, Congress submitted this amendment, 
which was promptly ratified by the requisite 
number of States. It was not aimed at the 
progress of Christianity or intended to im- 
pede its influence.” Mr. Justice Story has 
said: 

“The real object of the amendment was not 
to countenance much less to advance Moham- 
metanism, or Judaism, or infidelity, by pros- 
trating Christianity; but to exclude all ri- 
valry among Christian sects, and to prevent 
any national ecclesiastical establishment 
which should give to a hierarchy the exclu- 
sive patronage of the National Government. 
It thus cuts off the means of religious perse- 
cution (the vice and pest of former ages) and 
of the subversion of the rights of conscience 
in matters of religion, which had been tram- 
pled upon almost from the days of the Apos- 
tles to the present age.” 78 

This amendment secured forever in the 
United States the separation of church and 
state. It prevents national recognition of 
any particular religious creed, while it does 
not impair nor diminish the appeal of Chris- 
tianity, or religion generally. 

In his second inaugural address, Jefferson 
stated the position of government: 

“In matters of religion I have considered 
that its free exercise is placed by the Consti- 
tution independent of the powers of the 
General Government. I have therefore un- 
dertaken on no occasion to prescribe the re- 
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ligious exercises suited to it, but have left 
them under the direction of the church or 
State authorities, acknowledged by the sev- 
eral religious societies.” 7 

Concerning whether the States retained 
any power over religion, Mr. Jefferson in 
1808 wrote: 

“I consider the Government of the United 
States as interdicted by the Constitution 
from intermeddling with religious institu- 
tions, their doctrines, discipline, or exercise. 
This results not only from the provision that 
no law shall be made respecting the estab- 
lishing, or free exercise of religion, but from 
that also which reserves to the States the 
powers not delegated to the United States. 
Certainly no power to prescribe any religious 
exercise, or to assume authority in religious 
discipline, has been delegated to the General 
Government. It must then rest with the 
State as far as it can be in any human 
authority.” © 

It has been recently suggested that since 
America is now a three-religion country— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—rather 
than a predominantly one-religion Protestant 
society, the legislative judgments of the 
colonial period were made on the basis of 
an entirely different situation in which dif- 
ferent standards were applied. It has been 
further argued that science and indus- 
trialism have combined to usher in a new era 
of secularism in which ancient religious 
truths are widely disputed, and in which the 
only role for a government to play and be 
truly fair is one of obsolute and almost 
aggressive neutrality. 

In 1789 we were emerging from a situation 
in which each colony had an established 
church, or barring this had given several 
religious groups a preferred place and status. 
The era was one in which the very concept 
of religious freedom was a revolutionary one. 
For Madison to propose the first amend- 
ment was an important step forward. To 
say that he meant to place government in a 
“neutral” position—as against religion on 
the one hand and secularism or agnosticism 
on the other—is hardly borne out by the 
facts, The intention of Madison, Mason, and 
Jefferson seems to have been that govern- 
ment be neutral about endorsing any par- 
ticular religion—but not about religion and 
a belief in God itself. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


James Madison stated that “The good of 
society requires that the rules of conduct 
of its members should be certain and known, 
which would not be the case if any judge, 
disregarding the decisions of his predeces- 
sors, should vary the rule of law according 
to his individual interpretation of it.” 4 

Perhaps we have traveled a long way in 
America from those days to these. Even if 
this is true, even if we are no longer guided 
by the intent of those who wrote the Con- 
stitution, still it is of at least historical value 
to know and understand what the thinking 
was about church-state relations in Phila- 
delphia in 1789, and in America during the 
era of its independence and infancy. 

The evidence points to the fact that we 
are a religious nation. Madison, Jefferson, 
Mason, Webster, Adams, and other founders 
of the Republic and authors of the Consti- 
tution were devout men, Jefferson said that 
our rights come from “the Creator.” All be- 
lieved that religion and society went hand in 
hand, and could not be separated. Each be- 
lieved in religious freedom, but none believed 
in an absence of the atmosphere of belief in 
God from our public life. The preceding 
review of the relevant events of that era 
leads to these conclusions. Whether our 
own era has achieved a contrary consensus 
of opinion is yet to be determined. 
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IMMIGRATION REFORM URGED BY 
SECRETARY OF STATE RUSK 
BEFORE IMMIGRATION SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, earlier to- 
day, Secretary of State Dean Rusk ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization 
in support of S. 1932, the immigration 
bill I introduced, on behalf of myself 
and 26 other Senators, to carry out the 
legislative recommendations of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson. 

At a time when political negativism is 
so vocal from some quarters, it is re- 
freshing to know this Nation has in the 
White House a President interested in 
positive approaches to the problems and 
issues confronting our society. 

In my book, the matter of immigration 
reform has lain too long in a wasteland 
of inaction. It is to the great credit of 
President Johnson that he has put his 
administration very firmly on the side 
of positive leadership in yet another im- 
portant segment of public policy. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we in Con- 
gress will proceed expeditiously to con- 
sider the Senate bill 1932. Immigration 
reform has broad support on both sides 
of the aisle, and, I may add, throughout 
the country. The passage of such a re- 
form measure would be a great achieve- 
ment for the American people. Morality 
and commonsense put upon each of us 
a heavy obligation to pursue this objec- 
tive. 

Mr. President, I highly commend to 
my colleague Secretary Rusk’s articu- 
late statement; and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE DEAN RUSK, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S PROPOSALS FOR AMENDMENT OF THE 
IMMIGRATION LAWS (S. 1932 AND H.R. 7700), 
BEFORE THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 
RALIZATION 
Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

it is a distinct privilege for me to appear 

before you today to discuss the administra- 

tion’s proposals in S. 1932 for a revision o: 

our basic immigration laws. 

I shall limit my comments this morning 
to those objectives of the administration 
proposals which bear on foreign policy and 
in which my Department, therefore, is 
deeply interested. I understand that the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of Labor 
will discuss internal or national aspects of 
the proposals. My colleague, Mr. Abba P. 
Schwartz, Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, is available at 
the committee’s convenience to discuss the 
refugee and other aspects of the administra- 
tion’s proposal which I may not cover this 
morning. 

There are three areas which are of par- 
ticular concern to us. The first is the way 
in which the present law prescribes the se- 
lection of immigrants who are subject to 
quota restrictions. The second is the differ- 
ential treatment to which we subject per- 
sons of Asian ancestry under our immigra- 
tion laws; and third is the quota status 
accorded to immigrants of newly independ- 
ent former colonial areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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I should like to address myself first to 
the formula by which we select quota im- 
migrants. When Congress in 1924 devised 
this method, usually referred to as the na- 
tional origins system, its primary objective 
was to maintain the ethnic balance among 
the American population as it existed in 
1920. 

This system preserves preferences based on 
race and place of birth in the admission of 
quota immigrants to the United States. This 
results in discrimination in our hospitality 
to different nationalities in a world situation 
which is quite different from that which 
existed at the time the national origins sys- 
tem was originally adopted. 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has been placed in a critical role of 
leadership in a troubled and changing world. 
We are concerned to see that our immigra- 
tion laws reflect our real character and ob- 
jectives. 

What other peoples think about us plays 
an important role in the achievement of our 
foreign policies. We in the United States 
have learned to judge our fellow Americans 
on the basis of their ability, industry, intel- 
ligence, integrity, and all the other factors 
which truly determine a man’s value to so- 
ciety. We do not reflect this judgment of our 
fellow citizens when we hold to immigration 
laws which classify men according to na- 
tional and geographical origin. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to understand the re- 
action to this policy of a man from a geo- 
graphical area, or of a national origin, which 
is not favored by our present quota laws. 
Irrespective of whether the man desires to 
come to the United States or not, he gets the 
impression that our standards of judgment 
are not based on the merits of the individ- 
ual—as we proclaim—but rather on an as- 
sumption which can be interpreted as blas 
and prejudice. 

This basic rule embodying the national 
origins systems was not intended to be the 
exclusive principle governing American im- 
migration policy. From the very beginning 
Congress gave equal weight to our good 
neighbor policy when it exempted from quota 
restrictions natives of our sister republics in 
the Western Hemishpere. Similarly, the 
Congress recognized the importance of 
uniting separated families by permitting 
wives and children of U.S. citizens to join 
their husbands and fathers outside of any 
quota restrictions. As the years progressed, 
the Congress has permitted more and more 
classes of immigrants to come to the United 
States irrespective of their national origin. 
In passing the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
the Refugee Relief Act in 1953, and the Fair 
Share Refugee-Escapee Act in 1960, the Con- 
gress has made major contributions to the 
solution of the refugee problem. The main 
objective of these acts was to permit refugees 
to come to the United States expeditiously 
without subjecting them to delays as a result 
of quota restrictions. During the last 7 
years the Congress, in five bills, has taken 
additional steps to ease existing quota re- 
strictions by admitting as nonquota immi- 
grants those quota immigrants who had been 
waiting for visas for a considerable period 
of time. As a result of this liberalizing pol- 
icy of the Congress, only 34 percent of the 
2,599,349 immigrants who came to the United 
States from 1953 through 1962 were quota 
immigrants, 

The action we urge upon you, Mr. Chair- 
man, is, therefore, not to make a drastic de- 
parture from a long established immigra- 
tion policy but rather to reconcile our im- 
migration policy as it has developed in recent 
years with the letter of the general law. The 
image held by many here and abroad of our 
immigration policy is one of discrimination 
which selects prospective immigrants based 
strictly on their national origin. This is un- 
derstandable, since 70 percent of the total 
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authorized annual immigration of approxi- 
mately 156,000 is allocated to three coun- 
tries, Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany; 
and only 30 percent is available for over 100 
other countries and areas. A careful exam- 
ination of our actual immigration policy over 
the last 10 years reveals that this is not an 
accurate picture. 

The fact that we are a country of many 
races and national origins, that those who 
built this country and developed it made de- 
cisions about opening our doors to the rest 
of the world, that anything which makes it 
appear that we, ourselves, are discriminat- 
ing in principle against particular national 
origins, suggests that we think less well of 
our citizens of those national origins, than 
of other citizens, and that we are somehow 
fearful or timid about receiving other such 
citizens from certain parts of the world. 

The national origins principle, rather than 
the facts of our actual immigration, is 
picked up by people unfriendly to the 
United States and made an issue in their 
countries. This causes political disturb- 
ances in the good relations which we would 
hope to establish. 

I therefore urge the committee to reflect 
in the letter of the law the policy adopted by 
the Congress during the last decade and to 
eliminate, with the safeguards proposed by 
the administration bill, the national ori- 
gins system which has created an unwhole- 
some atmosphere in our foreign relations. 

The administration’s proposal eliminates 
the national origins system on a gradual 
basis by reducing all quotas by 20 percent 
each year for 5 years. The present total au- 
thorized annual quota admissions of ap- 
proximately 156,000 would be maintained, 
except initially all minimum quotas and 
subquotas would be increased from 100 to 
200. These minimum quotas would have 
the 20-percent reduction each year applied 
to them. 

A quota reserve pool is established by sec- 
tion 2 of the bill before the committee un- 
der which all numbers would be allocated 
by the fifth year. In each of the 5 years con- 
stituting the period of transition, the pool 
would consist of (1) the numbers released 
from national origin quotas each year, un- 
der the 20 percent progressive reduction plan 
and (2) numbers assigned to the old quotas 
but unused the previous year because insuf- 
ficient demand for-them existed in the as- 
signed quota area. 

Experience has shown that we have ap- 
proximately 50,000 visa numbers annually 
which are unused and are not available for 
reallocation to other quota areas. These 
unused numbers are chiefly from the United 
Kingdom and Irish quotas. 

In the fifth year all quota allocations would 
be made from the quota reserve pool which 
would then become a world-wide quota. So 
that no one country could enjoy a dispropor- 
tionate amount of numbers from the pool 
based on registrations of relatively long- 
standing, the bill provides that no one of the 
highly oversubscribed quota areas would re- 
ceive more than 10 percent of the total au- 
thorized quota numbers. 

A strict first-come, first-served basis of al- 
locating visa quotas would create some prob- 
lems in certain countries of Northern and 
Western Europe, which under the national 
origins system enjoyed a situation where 
quota numbers were readily available to visa 
applicants, 

To apply the new principle rigidly would 
result, after a few years, in eliminating im- 
migration from these countries almost en- 
tirely. Such a result would be undesirable, 
not only because it frustrates the aim of the 
bill that immigration from all countries 
should continue, but also because many of 
the countries so affected are among our clos- 
est allies. At a time when our national se- 
curity rests in large part on a continual 
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strengthening of our ties with these coun- 
tries, it would be anomalous indeed to re- 
strict opportunities for their nationals here. 
Therefore, the bill allows the President to 
reserve a portion of the pool for allocation 
to qualified immigrants, who could obtain 
visas under the present system, but not under 
the terms of the bill before the committee, 
and whose admission would further the na- 
tional security interests in maintaining close 
ties with their countries. The bill before you 
proposes that 50 percent of the pool be avail- 
able for this purpose. However, since the 
introduction of the bill we have determined, 
in consultation with the Attorney General, 
that 30 percent of the pool would suffice to 
meet our objective. This is indicated in a 
projection of estimated admissions for the 
first 5 years under the bill and in the com- 
putation of the estimated percentage of the 
reserve which will be utilized annually dur- 
ing the first 5 years. I am pleased to offer 
these charts for the record. 

The second issue to which I should like to 
address myself is our immigration policy 
toward Asian persons. We urge the Congress 
to bring to a final conclusion a development 
which began more than 20 years ago; we do 
not ask for a drastic departure from existing 
policy. As you well know, Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress eliminated the Chinese exclusion 
laws in 1943 at the request of President 
Roosevelt. At that time it established a 
quota which permitted Chinese persons to 
immigrate to this country. Progressively 
liberal amendments have followed this well- 
considered beginning of a revision of our 
exclusion policy as far as Asian persons are 
concerned. Race as a bar to naturalization 
and thereby to immigration was eliminated 
with the passage of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in 1952. That act placed 
Asian spouses and children of American citi- 
zens on equal footing with all other immi- 
grants of non-Asian ancestry by giving them 
the privilege of nonquota status. The es- 
‘tablishment of an upper limit of 2,000 for the 
so-called minimum quotas in the Asian area, 
and the rule that the quota of an Asian per- 
son born outside Asia be governed by an- 
cestry, remained the only discriminatory 
provisions in the 1952 act as far as Asian per- 
sons are concerned. The 2,000 limit on the 
number of Asian immigrants from any non- 
quota area was removed by Congress in 1961. 
Therefore, only one discriminatory provision 
remains in the law as far as Asian persons 
are concerned. This provision requires that 
an Asian person be charged to an Asian quota 
even if he was born outside Asia, whether in 
a quota or nonquota area. 

For all practical purposes, Congress has 
already significantly tempered this provision 
during the last 10 years by passing the special 
legislation to which I referred earlier. This 
observation is best documented by the vol- 
ume and composition of immigration from 
the major countries in the Far East—119,677 
immigrants came to the United States from 
China, Japan, and the Philippines from 1953 
to 1963. More than 90 percent of these Im- 
migrants, 109,654, were nonquota immigrants, 
Those who read our immigration laws and 
see that China has access to 205 quota num- 
bers annually while Japan has a quota of 
185, and the Philippines a qouta of 100, are 
unaware of the actual number of immigrants 
from these countries. Against the back- 
ground of the volume of Asian immigration 
into the United States between 1953 and 1963, 
any increase in the volume of immigration 
resulting from the proposed amendments 
would be limited. We deprive ourselves of 
a powerful weapon in our fight against mis- 
information if we do not reconcile here too 
the letter of the law with the facts of im- 
migration and thus erase the unfavorable 
impression which unjustifiably has become 
attached to our immigration policy toward 
Asian persons. 
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It is of great importance to us from a for- 
eign policy point of view that this last ves- 
tige of discrimination against Asian persons 
be eliminated from our immigration laws. 
This action would bring to a logical conclu- 
sion the progressive policy the Congress has 
followed since 1943. 

Two aspects of our present immigration 
laws are a source of misunderstanding and 
friction in the hemisphere. 

A major problem arises from the fact that 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
exempts from quota limitations only those 
persons born in Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries that were independent at the time the 
law was enacted. This means that Jamaica 
and Trinidad—which achieved their inde- 
pendence after the date of the act—are each 
subjected to restrictions of 100 quota visas 
annually while their hemisphere neighbors 
are not. An additional irritant for these two 
countries is the fact that the language of 
the present law would grant nonquota status 
automatically to dependencies on the main- 
land if they become independent. 

The Governments and people of Jamaica 
and Trinidad have made strong representa- 
tions asking to be placed on an equal footing 
with the other American states. 

It has long been the policy of the Congress 
to recognize the unique status of our inde- 
pendent hemisphere neighbors by according 
them nonquota immigration status. Ja- 
maica and Trinidad are among the friendliest 
of these neighbors. I urge the committee to 
remove the accidental discrimination against 
them by granting nonquota status. The ad- 
ministration’s proposal would also accord 
nonquota status to any dependencies that 
achieve independence in the future, making 
it clear to all concerned that there are no 
second-class countries in the hemisphere 
family. 

The differential treatment accorded Ja- 
maica and Trinidad in the matter of non- 
quota status is compounded by the so-called 
Asia-Pacific triangle provisions of existing 
law which require that persons of Asian an- 
cestry be charged to the quota of their ethnic 
origin rather than their place of birth. This 
provision of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act affects most countries in the hemi- 
sphere since in many of them some segment 
of the population is of Asian ethnic origin. 

The question has special importance for 
Jamaica and Trinidad (roughly 40 percent 
of the Trinidad population is of Asian an- 
cestry) since the law not only discriminates 
against these two countries on the basis of 
nationality by withholding nonquota status, 
but, in addition, establishes differential 
treatment for large segments of their popu- 
lations on the basis of Asian ancestry—even 
though the persons affected are often gen- 
erations removed from Asia. Nonquota sta- 
tus for Jamaica and Trinidad would have 
no significance for these persons unless the 
Asia-Pacific triangle provisions of the law 
are repealed. I respectfully urge that such 
action be taken to remove this last vestige of 
discrimination—the final step required to 
place all immigrants from our sister Ameri- 
can states on an equal footing. 

I realize, you may be concerned about the 
effect of granting nonquota status to these 
countries on the flow of immigration to the 
United States. No doubt this flow will in- 
crease slightly as a result of this action, 
since the United States has always had an 
attraction for those seeking economic op- 
portunity and political freedom. I do not 
believe, however, that this increase will be 
dramatic or injurious to our national in- 
terest. We do not ask that the qualitative 
requirements be lifted or modified for these 
immigrants, They, as all others, will have 
to satisfy the public charge provisions of 
the law. They will have to pass the health, 
educational, and security tests prescribed by 
existing law. Furthermore, the Secretary of 
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Labor always has the authority to close the 
door to immigrants whose admission would 
adversely affect the working conditions of 
American labor, or who would take posi- 
tions for which American labor is available. 

Without going into details of the eco- 
nomic aspects of the administration's pro- 
posal, on which Secretary Wirtz will expand 
when he testifies before this committee, I 
would like to make a few general observa- 
tions. 

When Congress developed the national 
origins system in 1924, it appears that it 
may have been fearful that our country 
would be swamped with vast numbers of un- 
trained and impoverished people. Present- 
day immigration is very different in volume 
and makeup from the older migration on 
which most of our thinking is still based; 
and its significance for this country is con- 
siderably different, Immigration now comes 
in limited volume and includes a relatively 
high proportion of older people, females, and 
persons of high skill and training. 

The significance of immigration for the 
United States now depends less on the num- 
ber than on the quality of the immigrants. 

The explanation for the high professional 
and technical quality of present immigra- 
tion lies in part in the nonquota and pref- 
erence provisions of our immigration laws 
that favor the admission of highly quali- 
fied migrants. But still more it depends 
on world conditions of postwar economic and 
social dislocations, discriminations, and 
insecurities in various parts of the world 
that have disturbed social and occupational 
strata not normally disposed to emigrate 
and has attracted them to the greater po- 
litical freedom and economic opportunity 
offered in the United States. Under present 
circumstances the United States has a rare 
opportunity to draw migrants of high in- 
telligence and ability from abroad; and im- 
migration, if well administered, can be one 
of our greatest national resources, a source 
of manpower and brain power in a divided 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge you and members of 
this committee to give most careful con- 
sideration to the President's proposals em- 
bodied in S. 1932. The adoption of these 
proposals would substantially assist in the 
conduct of our foreign relations because 
their impact is much wider than just on our 
immigration situation. History has made 
of this country a people drawn from many 
races, religions, and national origins. 

The central issue of our time is between 
freedom and coercion—between free societies 
and a world of free nations, on the one hand, 
and a world in which the human race is 
regimented under Communist rule. As the 
great leader of the cause of freedom, we are 
expected to exemplify all that freedom 
means. We have proclaimed, again and 
again, from the Declaration of Independence 
until the present day, that freedom is the 
right of all men. The rest of the world 
watches us closely to see whether or not 
we live up to the great principles we have 
proclaimed and promoted. Our blemishes 
delight our enemies and dismay our friends. 
In recent legislation, the Congress has re- 
affirmed our basic commitment to ourselves: 
that all our citizens are equally entitled to 
their rights as citizens and human beings. 

I believe that the amendments to our 
immigration laws proposed by the adminis- 
tration would materially strengthen our po- 
sition in the world struggle in which we are 
engaged. And if we remain alert and ener- 
getic and resolute, and true to the ideas and 
ideals which gave birth to our Nation and 
which have now seized the minds of men 
everywhere, including millions behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains, I have no doubt 
as to how the contest between freedom and 
coercion will be resolved. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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U.S. POLICY TOWARD CUBA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Americans 
share with Cuban refugees an active de- 
sire for the liberation of their homeland; 
and we are pledged to help defend and 
strengthen the forces of freedom 
throughout this hemisphere. 

The solemn words of Secretary of State 
Rusk before the Organization of Ameri- 
can States—OAS—last week, put on the 
line, once again, America’s attitude to- 
ward the Castro regime and the Commu- 
nist subversion of this hemisphere. More 
important, Mr. President, the Secretary’s 
statement and the affirmative steps taken 
by the OAS reflect our active determina- 
tion to continue the two longstanding 
principal lines of strategy for dealing 
with the menace of Castro’s communism, 
These lines of strategy are summarized 
well in a white paper issued by the State 
Department in May 1964: 

First, we must take all possible measures 
to strengthen the Latin American nations so 
that they may, through individual and col- 
lective means, resist Communist subversion. 

Second, we must employ all available in- 
struments of power less than acts of war to 
limit or reduce the ability of the Cuban 
Goverment to advance the Communist cause 
in Latin America through propaganda, sab- 
otage, and subversion. 

To the greatest extent possible, we are pur- 
suing both lines of strategy within the 
framework of the inter-American system. 


Mr. President, these lines of strategy 
reflect the responsible leadership Presi- 
dent Johnson is giving to our Nation’s 
foreign relations. I deeply believe they 
also reflect an American consensus—sup- 
ported, I may add, by an overwhelming 
majority of the Cuban exiles—on how to 
handle Castro. 

As the white paper correctly points 
out—and I emphasize this point, Mr. 
President—even the most vigorous critics 
of our Cuban policy reject the taking of 
steps that involve acts of war. 

On the other hand, there currently 
seems little sign of a possibility to nego- 
tiate seriously with the present regime. 
As President Johnson said recently, we 
need deeds, not words, from the Castro 
regime. In my book, this is a long list of 
deeds, including the release of thousands 
of political prisoners who Castro finally 
admits are in his dungeons. 

The generally accepted limits of Amer- 
ican policy toward Cuba, therefore, are 
well defined and narrow. It behooves 
the vigorous critics to bear this factor in 
mind, and not delude the American 
people into believing there are prudent 
alternatives to accomplish miracles over- 
night. 

The disheveled state of Cuban society 
and the frantic pleas for help by the 
Castro brothers would indicate that our 
policy of collective action to isolate Cuba 
is bearing fruit. There is little doubt in 
my mind that the United States is in a 
position of great strength as it continues 
to cope with the Castro regime. The 
steps taken by the OAS reinforce our 
position. 

Mr. President, it is hoped that a re- 
sponsible political alternative to the 
Castro regime will emerge on the island 
of Cuba. In the meantime, I am con- 
fident that our Government will con- 
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tinue to use wisely our great strength as 
we pursue determined efforts to broaden 
the boundaries of freedom within this 
hemisphere. 

The Cuban white paper, issued by the 
State Department in May, is a helpful 
document and a clear statement of the 
basis and content of U.S. policy toward 
Cuba. I commend it to Senators; and 
I ask unanimous consent it be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, as Senators know, sev- 
eral American newsmen and journalists 
are currently in Cuba. Their reports 
should be of interest to all Americans. 
As Mr. Derick Daniels, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Detroit Free Press, put 
it: 

Our man will report what he sees and finds 
in what we consider to be a newsworthy spot. 


Two reports by Mr. Lee Winfrey, of 
the Detroit Free Press, and one report 
by Mr. Al Burt, of the Miami Herald, 
were published in the July 25 and 26 
issues of the Miami Herald. I ask unan- 
imous consent these three articles also 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet and the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXHIBIT 1 
US. Poticy TOWARD CUBA 


Foreign policies are rarely born full armed 
like Minerva. More often they evolve in 
response to events and circumstances. 

In such cases there is a danger that the 
assumptions on which policies are founded 
may become obscured. 

This has happened to some extent with 
regard to our policy toward the present 
government of Cuba. Some of the public 
discussion that has surounded that policy 
has involyed misapprehensions on a num- 
ber of fronts—misapprehensions as to the 
nature of the danger posed by the present 
and potential activities of the Castro gov- 
ernment, misapprehensions as to the range 
of policies available to counter that danger, 
and misapprehensions as to the objectives 
that we can expect to accomplish by the 
policies employed. 

We shall try to answer some of the ques- 
tions that have arisen with regard to our 
Cuba policy and shall try to clarify some of 
the confusion that has been apparent in the 
public debate. 


A MODERN MENACE 


First, what is the nature of the threat 
imposed by the existence of a Communist 
regime in Cuba? 

It is not, in our judgment, a military 
threat to the United States. We shall never 
permit it to menace our own strategic power, 
as our actions in October 1962 demonstrated. 
We are taking constant and effective meas- 
ures to insure that such a threat does not 
occur again—and we shall continue to take 
those measures, 

Nor do we regard Cuba as a direct military 
threat to Latin America. The Cuban armed 
forces are large and equipped with modern 
weaponry. They are by all odds the most 
powerful military establishment in Latin 
America. But Cuba does not possess airlift 
and sealift sufficient to permit it to take 
offensive action against its neighbors, and, 
in any event, we maintain overwhelming 
military forces in the area to prevent Cuba 
from attacking other American Republics. 

The menace of Castro communism to Latin 
America is of a different and perhaps a more 
modern kind. It is the menace of subver- 
sion—the undermining of existing govern- 
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ments, the arming of organized Communist 
minorities, and the mounting of campaigns 
of sabotage and terror. 

Some areas of Latin America are peculiarly 
vulnerable to such tactics. Vulnerability is 
greatest where social injustice is widely 
prevalent, where anachronistic societies re- 
main dominated by small elites—tight little 
oligarchies that control the bulk of the pro- 
ductive wealth. In some places these oli- 
garchies have only recently—and reluc- 
tantly—begun to make concessions to the 
insistent demands of the millions of eco- 
nomically submerged peoples for a measure 
of social justice and a decent standard of 
living. 

For Latin America, as has been frequently 
remarked, is in the throes of a great trans- 
formation from a continent of backward so- 
cleties to a continent of new, modern na- 
tions. During this period of change and 
tension, it offers a tempting target for the 
Communists. They are at least as conscious 
as we of the importance and weakness of the 
area. They are at least as determined as we 
to see that the brew produced by the Latin 
American ferment is to their liking. They 
have, therefore, regarded the establishment 
of a Communist government in Cuba—a 
Communist Latin American state at the very 
doorstep of the United States—as a major 
asset for communism. 


CASTRO’S BID FOR POWER 


In their determination to establish a cen- 
ter of subversion for Latin America in Cuba, 
the Communists have found a natural lieu- 
tenant in Fidel Castro. Castro regards him- 
self as the “liberator” of all Latin America. 
A born revolutionary, driven by a hunger 
for power and prestige, he looks upon the 
southern half of the American Continent as 
a proper field for the fulfillment of his ambi- 
tions. He seeks a revolutionary millennium 
in which the example of Cuba will have 
swept the continent, and his position of 
liberator and leader—not of the small island 
of Cuba, but of all Latin America—will have 
been assured. 

This vision springs from his psychological 
and political needs. It is necessary to the 
man and equally to his followers, whose revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm must be constantly 
fed on the prospect of further advance 
beyond the confines of the island—an island 
which they look upon as the base from which 
the continentwide revolution will be propa- 
gated by word and deed. 

That Castro intends to extend Communist 
power, and that he is actively seeking to do 
so, have been clearly shown, The most re- 
cent and dramatic evidence is the three tons 
of arms sent from Cuba to Venezuelan Cas- 
troist insurgents. An investigating commit- 
tee of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) was appointed to study all aspects of 
this case. It found that the evidence clearly 
substantiated the Venezuelan Government's 
charges of Cuban intervention and aggres- 
sion. The committee’s report provides the 
basis for further collective OAS action 
against Cuba, and the members are consult- 
ing now among themselves to determine the 
collective measures which should be taken. 

TWO LINES OF STRATEGY 

The United States, as the strongest nation 
in the Western Hemisphere, is faced with a 
difficult but practical problem. With the 
existence of a Communist center in Latin 
America, how do we and our Latin American 
allies prevent that center from being used 
as an active center for Communist infection? 

The most obvious and direct way to elimi- 
nate the Castro regime in Cuba would be by 
direct military action designed to replace the 
present government by a non-Communist 
government friendly to the West. Less di- 
rect action might take the form of an 
enforced blockade—which would still be an 
act of war. 
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At the other end of the spectrum from 
military action is a policy of trying to nego- 
tiate with Castro. Taking account of the 
decisions reached within the American sys- 
tem, we have consistently maintained that 
two elements in the Cuban situation are not 
negotiable. First, Castro’s political, eco- 
nomic, and military dependence upon the 
Soviets; and, second, the continuance of Cas- 
tro's subversive activities in Latin America. 

We see no present evidence that Castro is 
prepared to eliminate these two conditions— 
and, in fact, the evidence thus far is all the 
other way. 

The limits within which the United States 
must erect a Cuban policy are, therefore, well 
defined and narrow. If, on the one hand, we 
do not wish to adopt policies that involve an 
act of war—and even the most vigorous 
critics of our Cuban policy have rejected this 
course of action—and, on the other, there 
seems little sign of a possibility of serious 
negotiation with the present regime, we are 
left with two principal lines of strategy for 
dealing with the menace of Castro’s Cuba to 
Latin America: 

First, we must take all possible measures 
to strengthen the Latin American nations so 
that they may, through individual and col- 
lective means, resist Communist subversion. 

Second, we must employ all available in- 
struments of power less than acts of war to 
limit or reduce the ability of the Cuban 
Government to advance the Communist 
cause in Latin America through propaganda, 
sabotage, and subversion. 

To the greatest extent possible, we are 
pursuing both these lines of strategy within 
the framework of the inter-American system. 
We have sought to make clear to our Latin 
American friends that the problem of pro- 
tecting the continent against the menace of 
Castro communism must be tackled by the 
American states as a collective undertaking. 
The Organization of American States is the 
principal instrumentality for this purpose, 
but we are also employing other multilateral 
groupings within the inter-American family. 

In January 1962, the Foreign Ministers of 
the OAS formaliy found the Castro regime 
to be incompatible with the inter-American 
system and excluded it from further partici- 
pation in that system. The Foreign Ministers 
also approved the immediate suspension of 
trade with Cuba in arms and war material. 

In early October 1962, the Foreign Min- 
isters of the OAS informally met to consider 
the problems arising from growing Sino- 
Soviet intervention in Cuba, particularly the 
attempt to convert the island into an armed 
base for Communist subversive penetration 
of the hemisphere. In their conclusions, the 
Foreign Ministers pointed out: 

1. The need for the American Republics 
and all other independent countries to re- 
view their policies on trade with Cuba, in- 
cluding the use of their ships in the Cuban 


e; 

2. The importance of intensifying meas- 
ures against Communist subversion; 

8. The desirability of keeping a careful 
check on the delivery of arms to Cuba; and 

4. The need for special studies of the 
transfer of funds for subversive purposes, the 
flow of subversive propaganda, and the utili- 
zation of Cuba as a base for training in sub- 
versive techniques. 

The Council of the OAS subsequently di- 
rected the preparation of a special study on 
measures for controlling funds, propaganda, 
and training for subversive purposes. The 
Council sent the report, incorporating spe- 
cific and general recommendations in these 
three fields, to member governments in July 
1963 urging that the recommended measures 
be carried out promptly. 

Meanwhile, in April 1963, the five Central 
American Republics, together with Panama 
and the United States, undertook a coopera- 
tive effort to safeguard the Caribbean area 
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against Cuban subversive activities. At that 
meeting, and at a subsequent second meet- 
ing in January 1964, the cooperating coun- 
tries agreed on a series of measures to in- 
crease the security of the countries of the 
area. The program includes the control of 
subversive travel, funds, and propaganda, the 
strengthening of security organizations, and 
the improvement of communications be- 
tween national security agencies. 

Following its own investigation of the re- 
cently discovered Venezuelan arms cache, 
the OAS is now studying additional measures 
for dealing with Cuba as a base of subversion 
and for policing Cuban-supported activities 
in Latin America. 

These cooperative actions by the American 
states have shown considerable success. In 
order to control movement to and from Cuba 
for subversive purposes, many Latin Ameri- 
can governments have instituted ures 
for restricting travel by their nationals to 
Cuba. As a result of these measures, only 
50 percent as many Latin Americans were 
able to travel to Cuba during 1963 as during 
the preceding year. 

We continue to work with individual gov- 
ernments to help them improve the ability 
of their police and armed forces to deal with 
terrorism and insurgency. The United States 
and Latin American governments are also 
cooperating with increasing effectiveness in 
exchanging intelligence on Castroist sub- 
version activities and in improving com- 
munications between their security services. 

THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

In the long run, however, Latin America 
will be rendered immune to Communist in- 
fection only by an amelioration of the con- 
ditions—political, economic, and social—in 
which subversion flourishes. The United 
States and the free nations of Latin America 
have, therefore, through the Alliance for 
Progress, undertaken a major collective ef- 
fort. It is directed at the ambitious target 
of transforming the structure and produc- 
tive capacity of the Latin American nations 
so as to bring about not merely an increase 
but a more equitable distribution of re- 
sources. 

Given the magnitude of this undertaking, 
it will be years before major results can be 
achieved. But until such a transformation 
is accomplished, Latin America will remain 
a fertile seedbed for Communist subversion. 

PROGRAM OF ECONOMIC DENIAL 

By strengthening the Latin American na- 
tions through collective political, economic, 
and military measures we are increasing 
their ability to resist subversion. But at the 
same time we must actively pursue measures 
against Cuba to limit its ability to subvert. 

In this effort we are exploiting the propa- 
ganda potential to the fullest. But an in- 
formation program must be regarded pri- 
marily as a supplement to substantive pol- 
icies. Given the present limits of action, 
we must rely, as our major instrument, on 
a systematic program of economic denial. 

This is the only policy—short of the use 
of force—that gives promise of having a sig- 
nificant impact on Cuba and its continuance 
as a Communist base in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Such a program, in our judgment, can and 
does work effectively to achieve objectives 
that are in the manifest interest not only 
of the United States and Latin America but 
of other free-world nations. 

In discussing the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram, let us make one point quite clear. We 
have never contended that a program of eco- 
nomic denial—short of an act of war such 
as a military blockade that would cut off 
bloc as well as free-world trade—is likely 
by itself to bring down the present Cuban 
regime. 
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The objectives which this program can ac- 
complish are more limited. They are four 
in number: 

First—and most important—to demon- 
strate to the peoples of the American Re- 
publics that communism has no future in 
the Western Hemisphere; 

Second, to make plain to the people of 
Cuba and to elements of the power struc- 
ture of the regime that the present regime 
cannot serve their interests; 

Third, to reduce the will and ability of 
the present Cuban regime to export subver- 
sion and violence to the other American 
states; 

Fourth, to increase the cost to the Soviet 
Union of maintaining a Communist outpost 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Those are the objectives which we seek 
to achieve by a program of economic denial 
against Cuba. That program reflects the 
purpose of the Organization of American 
States. In our opinion, it is realistically 
designed to accomplish the limited but none- 
theless important objectives toward which it 
is directed. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THE DENIAL PROGRAM 

Economic denial is a weapon that must be 
used with great selectivity. It can never be 
more effective than the economic circum- 
stances of the target country. A program 
of general economic denial against the So- 
viet Union, for example, would in the long 
run make little sense, since the Soviet Union 
imports from the free world only about one- 
half of 1 percent of its gross national prod- 
uct. 

But Cuba presents a wholly different situa- 
tion. It is a small island with meager nat- 
ural resources and a low level of industrial 
development. Prior to the Castro regime, 
its imports from the free world—principally 
the United States—represented more than 
30 percent of its gross national product. 

Those imports were the vital elements of 
its economic prosperity. They consisted 
principally of industrial goods and equip- 
ment, fuel, raw materials, and foodstuffs. 

Cuba’s industrial installations, its power- 
plants, its sugar mills, its transportation 
equipment, are all of Western origin. After 
5 years Cuba’s industrial plant is obsolete 
and rapidly deteriorating. With no con- 
tinuing supply of spare parts, it has resorted 
to cannibalizing its existing equipment. 

In addition, Cuba has become far more 
exposed and vulnerable to economic pressure 
because Castro’s internal policies have driven 
into exile several hundred thousand Cu- 
bans—the managerial and professional elite. 
There is now a great shortage of skills, and 
much of the equipment in the industrial 
plant is mishandled. This situation has 
been further aggravated by management de- 
cisions taken on ideological, rather than 
economic, grounds. 

Cuba is, therefore, vulnerable to a policy 
of economic denial. Its vulnerability is well 
illustrated by what has happened to the 
Cuban economy since trade with the West 
was first restricted. Today the Cuban stand- 
ard of living is some 20 percent below pre- 
Castro levels. Many essential items are ra- 
tioned and many imported items, such as 
fresh fruits and canned goods, have almost 
disappeared. The Cuban people are allowed 
two bars of soap per person per month, 3 
pounds of meat per person per month, and 6 
ounces of coffee per person per month—when 
they can get them. 

Industrial output, which accounts for less 
than 25 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct, has remained stagnant. Quality has fre- 
quently been sacrificed to maintain the 
volume of production. Im many industries 
output is shoddy, centralized operations in- 
efficient, and labor productivity extremely 
low, in large part because of lack of morale 
and incentive. Plants and machinery are 
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often idle because of a lack of spare parts 
or raw materials, and breakdowns in water, 
power, and transport exacerbate the general 
disorganization. 

Cuban sugar production—the basis of the 
entire economy—has fallen drastically. 
Last year’s production of 3.8 million tons 
was the lowest since the early 1940's, and the 
crop for this year will probably be near the 
same figure. 

With the curtailment of free-world trade, 
exports have fallen drastically—from more 
than $800 million in 1958 to less than $500 
million in 1963. The lines of trade have 
been completely redrawn. In 1958 substan- 
tially all imports came from free-world 
sources; last year 85 percent came from the 
Communist bloc. 

It is perhaps pertinent to point out that 
Cuban exports to Latin America fell from 
$24 million in 1953 to an estimated $8 mil- 
lion in 1962, while Latin American exports 
to Cuba fell from $78 million in 1958 to an 
estimated $6.7 million in 1962, 


ALLIED COOPERATION 


In order to exploit Cuba’s economic vul- 
nerability we have developed programs of 
common action on two levels: First, to re- 
strict the availability of free-world shipping 
to Cuba; second, to limit the categories of 
goods that may be available to Cuba. 

In order to make these policies effective, 
we have sought the cooperation of the other 
major industrialized countries of the free 
world, and particularly our NATO allies. We 
have obtained considerable, although not 
complete, cooperation. 

For example, the number of calls by free- 
world vessels at Cuban ports dropped 60 per- 
cent in 1963 as compared to 1962, and there 
are reasonable prospects that, over 1964 as 
a whole, there will be a further drop. 

Realistically, we must recognize that the 
restriction of free-world shipping, while use- 
ful, is of only limited utility. Shipping under 
the control of the bloc could transport the 
goods that Cuba requires, although at the 
cost of a considerable reorganization and dis- 
ruption of schedules and charters. 

Much more important is the denial of 
those categories of goods that are most vital 
to the operation of the Cuban economy. 
This includes industrial goods, transport 
equipment, and critical materials. Not only 
is Cuba wholly dependent on a large and 
continuing import of consumer goods if it is 
to maintain more than a subsistence econ- 
omy, but its limited industrial plant, includ- 
ing the sugar industry, is based on Western 
equipment that is rapidly becoming worn 
out and obsolete and on Western transport 
equipment that is rapidly falling apart. It 
is important, therefore, that the West should 
not bolster the economy by providing spare 
parts and replacements. 

This was the reason, for example, that the 
United States took such a strong position 
against the recent sale of 450 buses to the 
Castro government—400 of which are to be 
used in Havana. Those 400 additional buses 
will almost double available public transport 
in the city that dominates Cuba’s economic 
life. Without those buses the efficiency of 
the Cuban economy and the level of Cuban 
morale would be further impaired. 

The sale of Western locomotives to Cuba 
could have an even greater impact. Move- 
ment of sugar to Cuban ports is almost en- 
tirely by rail, and the motive power of the 
Cuban railroad system is presently in a criti- 
cal state of disrepair. In a late-1963 descrip- 
tion of the “desperate state” of the railroad 
system, a Cuban official organ estimated that 
only one-quarter as many locomotives were 
then in operating condition as in 1959. To 
replace even a part of this equipment would 
be a very big boon to the Cuban economy. 


A MISLEADING COMPARISON 


The position of our Government in seeking 
to prevent the sale of such heavy equipment 
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to the Cuban regime has, unfortunately, not 
always been fully understood either in the 
United States or by some of our friends 
abroad. The question has frequently been 
confused by the curious contention that the 
sale of U.S. wheat to the Soviet Union some- 
how justifies the sale of critical supplies to 
Cuba. Such an argument betrays a misun- 
derstanding of the nature and objectives of 
the program of economic denial. 

As mentioned above, the continentwide 
economy of the Soviet Union, which in many 
ways approaches self-sufficiency, is far less 
vulnerable to economic denial than that of 
Cuba. There would be no point in trying to 
influence Soviet strength or Soviet policy by 
a general effort to deny exports to that coun- 
try. All that has ever been attempted is a 
selective program of denying access primarily 
to strategic goods. 

The United States has long had a modest 
trade in agricultural products with the Soviet 
Union. The special aspect of the wheat sale 
was its unusual size and character. The 
Soviet Union has been traditionally an ex- 
porter of wheat, and before approaching the 
United States it had already contracted the 
bulk of its wheat import requirements from 
Canada and Australia. Purchases from the 
United States were, from the Soviet point 
of view, marginal. Even the 2½ million tons 
originally discussed would have totaled only 
about 31% percent of normal Soviet bread 
grain production. 

Under these circumstances it is quite clear 
that the sale of wheat to the Soviet Union 
involved considerations quite unrelated to 
those involved in the denial of economic 
goods and other capital equipment to Cuba. 
Thus any sale of wheat to the Soviet Union 
was not of great importance to the Soviet 
economy and was of slight importance to the 
food stocks of the Soviet people. But our 
denial of industrial and transport equipment 
and spare parts to Cuba can mean a serious 
impairment in the state of the Cuban econ- 
omy. 

Oddly, enough, these two quite distinct 
questions have been confused, sometimes de- 
liberately, by people holding quite disparate 
views: by those in Europe who would 
like to find an excuse to sell heavy equipment 
to Cuba, and by those in America who would 
like to find a basis for attacking the wheat 
sale. An objective comparison of these two 
situations reveals the emptiness of the argu- 
ment. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF CUBA 


These in brief are the bases for our policy 
toward Cuba and the reasons why we are 
seeking—and shall continue to seek—to limit 
the supply of critical goods to the Cuban 
economy. 

This program is directed at the present 
Cuban Government. It will be continued so 
long as that government persists in its efforts 
to subvert and undermine the free societies 
of Latin America. 

Within recent weeks it has become more 
than ever apparent that our program is suc- 
ceeding. Cuba under communism is provid- 
ing a spectacle of economic failure for all 
to see. Far from offering a better life for 
the Cuban people, communism is bringing 
only depression and want. 

Today the Cuban economy is in a mess— 
a mess produced by incompetent manage- 
ment, ideological interference, and the refusal 
of the United States and many other Western 
societies to deal with a government that is 
seeking to undermine its neighbors. 

The magnitude of the Cuban economic 
failure is clearly apparent in the constant 
complaints of the present Cuban leaders. 

But if our program of economic denial is 
helping to accentuate the failures of the 
Cuban economy, let it be clearly understood 
that it is not aimed at the Cuban people. 
The United States has no quarrel with the 
people of Cuba. It feels no animosity, only 
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sympathy and sorrow. We have shown our 
good will by exempting food and medicines 
from the restrictions imposed on our trade 
with Cuba. We have never sought in any 
way to starve the Cuban people. 

We are confident that the people of Cuba 
will not always be compelled to suffer under 
Communist tyranny. Yet only when they 
achieve freedom and democracy, will they be 
able to develop the high potential of their 
country for economic and social progress. 

And so we oppose the present Cuban regime 
not just because its ambitions menace our 
hemispheric neighbors. We oppose it, above 
all, because its standards of conduct and its 
tyrannical practices condemn the Cuban peo- 
ple to misery and fear, 

The Cuban people deserve better than that, 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, July 25, 
1964] 


UNIFORMS, CARNIVAL, AN Opp CONTRAST: SAN- 
TIAGO REFLECTS CUBAN REVOLUTION 


(By Lee Winfrey) 


SANTIAGO, CuBA.—Mixing the old Cuban 
culture with the new, Santiago Friday con- 
tinued to prepare for the 26th of July revo- 
lutionary rally here Sunday. 

At night, along La Trocha Street, Santi- 
ago's annual July carnival makes the neigh- 
borhood a bedlam. 

Between blocks and blocks of open air beer 
joints and pushwagon pig meat stands, the 
people dance shoulder to shoulder in the 
streets to the sound of jukeboxes turned up 
to ear-hammering volume. 

In the daytime around Cespedes Square, 
the militiamen walk in ones and twos, each 
in green fatigues, each with a heavy .45- 
caliber pistol swinging from a cartridge belt 
around his waist. 

The carnival is old and goes back many 
years. It is Santiago's version of the Mardi 
Gras and dawn lights the way home for many 
of the revelers who flock there. 

The militiamen are relatively new. Along 
with the numberless billboards which blare 
“Patria o Muerte” (Fatherland or Death) 
their world dates from July 26, 1953, when 
Fidel Castro Ruz, a Havana lawyer, attacked 
an army barracks here. 

Moncada Barracks, where Castro began his 
revolution, is now a grammar school with 
285 students. The old parade grounds is now 
a baseball diamond and the old concrete 
walls have been torn down and replaced with 
a chain link fence. 

With 157 men and 2 women, Castro at- 
tacked the barracks at 5 a.m. on a Sunday 
when many Santiagueros were making their 
weary way home from a carnival. He picked 
a perfect time, for now his annual anniver- 
sary speech comes at the end of the city's 
most enjoyable week. 

Santiago normally is a rather dull, drab- 
looking city of about a quarter million. 

The brightest things in town are the bill- 
boards. They all say things like “Viva la 26 
de Julio” and they are painted in the most 
vivid tones of red and black. 

There is a new name in this year’s 26th of 
July rally. 

It is that of Ramon Lopez Pena, who seems 
to be well on his way to becoming the revo- 
lution’s newest folk hero. 

Lopez Pena was a Cuban soldier who died 
of a gunshot wound outside Guantanamo 
Naval Base this week. The Cubans insist 
that an American sentry shot him, a charge 
which the United States has denied. 

There are more pictures of Lopez Pena 
around town than of anyone except Premier 
Castro. The posters are all the same—they 
show the face of the young soldier, eyes 
closed in death, and over his portrait printed 
in red, the words “Yankee Assassins!” 

It is an odd feeling to walk through the 
courtyard at the Moncada School where 
these pictures are tacked to every tree, and 
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have a smiling Cuban teenager come up and 
ask you for an American cigarette. 

Contrasts like that are common here. CTC, 
the Communist labor union, put on a show in 
the square Thursday night. A feature was a 
teenage band playing rock-and-roll music, 
complete with electrified guitar. 

There are about 15 American reporters stay- 
ing here at the Casa Grande Hotel overlook- 
ing Cespedes Square, the city's chief center 
for park bench sitters and all who want to 
rest their feet awhile. So far, the Cuban 
Government has abided by a promise to let 
reporters go where they please. 

INIT (National Institute of the Tourist 
Industry) has been busy moving the report- 
ers around in Czech buses on Government- 
guided tours, but when they are over no one 
stops you from wandering off by yourself. 

One of the stops Friday was a mammoth 
tent city, erected in Antonio Maceo baseball 
park to take care of thousands of campesinos 
coming to town for this weekend rally. 

Beneath mammoth circus tents, double- 
decked bunks hammered together out of wood 
awalt the guests. The cots have steel springs 
and thin mattresses and they are crammed 
so close together you have to walk sideways 
to get between them. 

In such close quarters, hundreds of farm- 
ers will be able to sleep free, A big mess hall 
at the end of the grounds is set up to serve 
them box lunches for 50 cents each. 

The boxes are about half the size of a 
cigarette carton. Friday noon they were 
filled with rice, tunafish, and sweet potatoes 
and early arrivals were eating them as 
though they enjoyed them. 

Within the tiers of bunks beneath the 
tents, the sexes are not segregated. “My job 
was to furnish beds for the campesinos,” said 
Oscar More, who is in charge of the grounds. 
“The rest is their problem.” 

Santiago’s most obvious problem is a short- 
age of some items. At a nearby 5-and-10- 
cent store the other night, the two middle 
aisles were open and shoppers wandered 
through them freely to look at novelty items. 

The aisles on either side were blocked off 
and a store employee admitted shoppers five 
at a time as others left. There was a line 
of about 20 people waiting to get in to look 
at women’s blouses, and a line of about 100 
waiting to examine a counter full of pots and 


You can buy food in the restaurants and 
prices are less than exorbitant. Chicken and 
rice cost two pesos ($2 even) at the Hotel 
Imperil Thursday night. 

The most expensive item on the menu was 
shrimp for $3.25. 

Breakfast Friday at the Casa Grande cost 
$2.20, The prices of individual items were 
10 cents for coffee, 20 cents for toast, 30 cents 
for pineapple juice, and $1.60 for an order of 
ham. 


There doesn’t seem to be any resentment 
among Santiagueros toward individual 
Americans. An American walking through 
the streets draws no suspicious glances and 
no rudeness. Sometimes there is more than 
that. Friday in a small shop near the square, 
an old man who wandered in learned that 
one of the shoppers there was an American. 

The old man was carrying a Bible. 

“God bless you,” he said. “I am a Chris- 
tian.” 

He wouldn't say any more. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, July 26, 
1964] 


Crowps Hatt CASTRO AT SANTIAGO FIESTA 
(By Lee Winfrey) 
SANTIAGO, Cusa—Excitement mounted in 
Santiago Saturday as the last few hours 
passed before the climatic 26th of July rev- 


olutionary rally today. 
The colorful of Premier Fidel 
Castro helped add to the hubbub, 
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A feature of Saturday’s festivities was a 

ic exhibition at Sports City, a 10,000- 

seat baseball stadium built here by the Castro 
government. 

Along the route to the stadium Saturday 
morning, militiamen were posted on the roof 
of every building taller than one story. 

“They have learned their lesson from Pres- 
ident Kennedy,” said a source who is not 
with the government. “They never had this 
before, the militia on the roof. But since 
President Kennedy [was shot], they have 
this.” 

The stadium was completely full. Castro, 
wearing his customary green fatigues and a 
pistol on his hip, entered a few minutes be- 
fore 10 a.m. and took a seat in the center 
of an elevated wooden stand, above the con- 
crete seats in the rightfield bleachers. 

The crowd set up a cheer and began to 
clap. Their enthusiasm seemed genuine: 
they craned their necks to see the Premier 
and they were grinning with apparent de- 
light. 

After the applause died down, a trained 
cheering section began a series of chants, 
ending in the cry: “Commandante en jefe 
ordene.” (Commander in chief, order us.) 

The applause then became less pleasant 
to hear: it assumed a metronomic heavy- 
handed beat, an exercise in adulation. It 
went on for several minutes. 

Castro looked tired. He has been in town 
since Thursday night, doing things like visit- 
ing the local carnival at 2 a.m. and pitching 
baseball in the afternoon and he obviously 
has been getting little sleep. Other than 
that, he appeared well. 

Militiamen were scattered throughout the 
stands but security did not appear to be ex- 
cessive. Most of the uniformed men behaved 
like spectators rather than guards, watching 
the festivities on the field most of the time. 

The entertainment was a series of tableaus 
in which hundreds of young Cubans acted 
out various phases of the revolution, in 
pantomime. 

The first one was entitled Cuba, Free and 
Sovereign.” Six hundred young men and 
400 young women took part, each dressed 
entirely in white and carrying a brilliant 
flag of solid scarlet. 

They marched around for awhile to the 
accompaniment of music, blaring from a 
loudspeaker. Then they spelled out the 
words “26 de Julio,” knelt in pattern and all 
bowed their heads like Moslems praying. 

The audience applauded and the marchers 
left through a gate in the right field fence. 

Perhaps the most unusual of the eight 
tableaus, which took 2 hours to unwind, was 
one entitied “The Victory of Free Baseball 
Against Enslaved Baseball.” 

Dressed in identical baseball uniforms of 
bluish-green, 640 young men took part. 
Lining up in long rows, they first laid their 
bats, balls, and gloves on the ground. 

While dirgelike music groaned over them, 
they went halfheartedly through the mo- 
tions of pitching and catching. Then they 
all fell flat illustrating the slavery of the old 
days when Havana had a team in America’s 
professional International League. 

The music quickened and they sprang 
erect. Revolutionary athletes now, they 
plucked up their equipment and ran through 
a spirited pantomime of pitching and 
batting. 

Americans in the audience, who had not 
realized that Willie Mays and Mickey Mantle 
perform in chains, watched all this with close 
attention. 

Beyond the outfield fence, the green and 
brown ridges of the Sierra Maestra, where 
Castro once took refuge, looked rough and 
steep. Within the well-built concrete sta- 
dium, however, there was only one direct 
reminder that the Cuban government con- 
siders itself threatened and besieged. 

Midway through the program, 400 soldiers 
in uniforms fanned out across the field. 
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They lined up in firing positions, some stand- 
ing, some kneeling, some lying down, half of 
them pointing their rifles at the jam-packed 
left-field stands. None aimed at Castro. 

In unison they shouted, “Commandante 
Ordene,” then fired a shattering volley. A 
cry of amused relief went up from the left- 
field stands when no one fell wounded and 
the crowd realized the bullets were blanks. 

The revolution’s emphasis on youth was 
clearly apparent. Five hundred and forty 
children marched in one tableau entitled, 
“The Children Are the Hope of the World.” 
None looked more than 10 years old and many 
as young as 5. 

Among the spectators was Jerry Rubin, 26, 
of Berkeley, Calif., who has been traveling 
with a group of American students in Cuba 
since June 12. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, of July 26, 
1964] 


AN AMERICAN WALKS STREETS OF CUBA WITH- 
OUT CHALLENGE 
(By Al Burt) 

SANTIAGO, CuBa.—Here within sight of the 
Sierra Maestra, in the heartland of Fidel 
Castro's Revolution, an American can walk 
streets lined by angry, anti-U.S. propaganda, 
without a challenge and hardly a stare, 

The Cuban man on the street seems to feel 
that any strange-looking people running 
around should not be bothered because the 
government probably brought them. 

In a restaurant or at a store counter, a 
Cuban may hear what sounds like an accent 
out of his past and ask its origin. 

A self-confessed Yankee draws friendliness 
in some, in others only blankness of curiosity. 

Little animosity is displayed. To be a 
Miami Yankee puts you in a special league— 
because Miami is looked on as exile head- 
quarters. 

One old fellow's eyes lighted up and his 
face took on a wise look. “Did President 
Johnson send you?” he asked. He could not 
be convinced otherwise and maintained a 
pleased, crafty look without explaining his 
pleasure. 

But an American who stops too long and 
talks soon will find a man at his elbow to as- 
sist him. These men are courteous, busi- 
nesslike and plentiful. 

Sometimes they are helpful. 

There is nothing startling about Santiago, 
unless it is the flood of Castro's pictures and 
slogans. Even prepared for them, they over- 
whelm you with doomsday promises of fight- 
ing to the end, delivered in cheerleader style. 

The overriding impression is that daily 
life is guided by necessity. People adapt 
to the shortages of food, clothing and manu- 
Tactured items. 

Revolutionary sacrifice is preached and 
must be practiced. This undoubtedly dis- 
pleases and inconveniences some—but a 
newly arrived visitor sees no displeasure. 
There are no antigovernment signs, no 
scrawled messages on walls, no overt indi- 
cation even in the revelry of the carnival, 
where the tipsy might grow brave. 

The first meetings of the skeptical U.S. 
press and suspicious Cuban officials went off 
with barely a mutter. Conflicting opinions 
rarely have slipped past determined good 
humor. 

However, there is an occasional jest with a 
message. 

One militiaman, who had his picture taken 
Standing by some boys putting together 
lunch boxes for the 26th of July celebrants, 
called out, “What will you call that pic- 
ture—a militiaman making the boys work?” 

Shepherd for the newsman is Fabio Rulz, 
who wears the customary fatigues and 45 
and says he works for the Cuban Sports 
Institute. 

“There is a total misconception about Cuba 
in the United States,” he advised. “You will 
not write this but I will tell you. Look 
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around at the people you see. Could they 
be so happy if this were a slave country?” 
In back of the Moncada Barracks, fa- 
mous as the sight of Fidel Castro's first reyo- 
lutionary attack, Ruiz joined in watching 
some boys get up a baseball game. 
All but one chubby youngster scrambled 


to play. “Isn't Fatty going to play?” some- 
one asked. “Sure,” a boy replied. “It's his 
ball.” 


In the sweltering heat of Santiago, it would 
be difficult to perceive happiness even in 
the happy. 

Philosophically, there seems to be some 
parallel between the Cuban people and those 
who play baseball with Fatty.“ 

If there is only one game in town, or one 
3 in the park, that is the one you 
Play. 


MODERN TECHNOLOGY: THREAT 
OR PROMISE—ADDRESS BY ROB- 
ERT W. SARNOFF 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a recent 
address by Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., at the Bryant College com- 
mencement, in Providence, in my home 
State of Rhode Island, pointed up in 
meaningful fashion the promises and 
threats stemming from our rapidly ac- 
celerating developments in science and 
technology. 

Mr. Sarnoff emphasized the point that 
enlightened education is needed today as 
never before. Youthful leaders, he ad- 
vocated, should become both specialists 
and generalists, which will mean longer 
periods of schooling and broader prepa- 
rations for careers. 

In an environment of challenge and 
change— 


He said— 
education cannot end with formal training, 
but must continue as a lifelong process of 
developing habits of mind and thought, 
of sharpening one’s comprehension of the 
influences that are reshaping our world. 


He touched upon the question of Gov- 
ernment regulation and the problem 
incident to the effect of broadcasting 
election results from one time zone to 
another. While I do not necessarily 
agree with Mr. Sarnoff, I do believe 
that these problems need ventilation. 

Mr. President, this is an extremely 
thoughtful address. Because I believe it 
will be of great interest to my colleagues, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODERN TECHNOLOGY: THREAT OR PROMISE 
(By Robert W. Sarnoff) 

I am greatly privileged and honored to 
join you today and to become a fellow 
alumnus of your distinguished institution. 

Since my own commencement 25 years 
ago, I have been aware that it is traditional 
for a guest on these occasions to attempt 
to impart, in a matter of minutes, more 
wisdom than members of the graduating 
class have accumulated in their years of con- 
centrated study and some two decades of 
life. Such a task is a most imposing chal- 
lenge both to speaker and to listener. And 
it is forbidding even to one engaged in a 
communications medium that has often cov- 
ered a century or more in an hour, although 
it has sometimes been accused of reversing 
the process with a 60-second commercial that 
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seemed an eternity. Wisdom tells me to 
spare you the challenge. 

When addressing a graduating class 
recently, Bob Hope said “The only advice 
I can give those of you about to go out into 
the world is: don't.” Well, that may be good 
advice for aspiring comedians, but not too 
practical for those who aspire to the world 
of business and industry. So I'll assume 
that all of you are eager to get going. 

Today's occasion provides one of those all 
too rare opoprtunities in this fast-moving 
world for you graduates to pause and reflect 
upon where you have been and where you 
are going. And for the rest of us it is a 
chance to share the perspective with you. 
So I would like to use my franchise to look 
over your shoulders, as it were—hopefully 
past the burnished cliches of commencement 
day—and into the future in which you will 
be living and working, and, eventually, as- 
suming the positions of leadership for which 
your education has prepared you, 

Prediction is a hazardous occupation. Yet 
we can be relatively certain that, barring 
military or economic disaster, our society, 
in its uniquely skillful and enterprising way, 
will continue to scale new heights of scien- 
tific and industrial attainment. The key to 
these advances lies in the rapidly accelerat- 
ing rate at which our science and technology 
are forging forward. 

For the current pace of our technology is 
a phenomenon that has no parallel in all 
past periods of change and development. 
Although 20 years is but an eyeblink in the 
span of human history, the advance of science 
since World War II has far exceeded that of 
the preceding 200 years. And this is only 
prelude to a period when the curve will 
shoot upward at a dizzying rate. Twenty 
years from now the total body of scientific 
knowledge will have been multiplied many 
times over its present volume. 

From this growing reservoir of research 
and understanding will pour a stream of 
technological advance that will far surpass 
the dramatic change that has already oc- 
curred in your lifetimes, Two powerful 
forces, electronics and atomics, will alone 
assure changes—cumulative and mounting, 
year by year—that will have profound effects 
throughout our economy and society. Elec- 
tronics will provide new and far more efficient 
methods of organizing and ordering produc- 
tion. Atomics will power it with energy in 
a variety of new forms and in virtually limit- 
less supply. 

We will tap great new sources of food by 
learning to cultivate the animal and plant 
life of the ocean and by developing practical 
desalinization of its waters for irrigation. 
Medical science, employing the discoveries of 
chemistry and physics and the new tool of 
electronics, will dramatically extend life ex- 
pectancy and usefulness and alter and im- 
prove the process of heredity. In space, 
man will not only have reached the moon, 
but he will be probing neighboring planets, 
expanding his knowledge and command of 
the earth’s environment and through the 
magic of his technology accomplishing what 
more than even three centuries of New Eng- 
landers have failed to do—control of the 
weather. 

In the field of communications, we can 
foresee that many American homes in the 
1980’s will be equipped with wide-screen, 
mural color television and with television 
tape recorders permitting the viewer to 
build his own library of motion pictures, 
plays, opera, and documentaries, 

We will have completed a system of com- 
munications satellites, through which we 
can achieve instant television contact with 
every part of the world. The further devel- 
opment of miniaturization and the opening 
of new radio and television channels will 
offer us the ultimate in personal communica- 
tion—pocket-size recelvers and transmitters 
permitting any individual to see and ad- 
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dress any other, no matter where either may 
be. Communications, in short, will be ap- 
proaching the point where nothing on earth 
will be beyond the instantaneous reach of 
the eyes and ears of anyone, anywhere. 

The surge of technology will accelerate the 
forward thrust of our economy, creating new 
products and new processes, and increasing 
the productive capacity of our working force. 
It has been estimated that by 1980 the popu- 
lation of the United States will reach 245 
million and will include a labor force of 102 
million. Because of his greater productivity, 
the average worker will probably spend less 
time on the job, but he will increase his in- 
come to more than $10,000 a year. The gross 
national product is expected to double by 
1984 and, passing the trillion mark, will reach 
the level of $1,200 billion. If these estimates 
are borne out, ours can be the first Nation 
in history to attain that stage of affluence 
where the problem of poverty will be of less 
moment than the problem of leisure, 

Some thoughful observers, however, have 
foreseen a more critical problem, They find 
in this wave of promised material progress 
the threat of erosion of the cherished Amer- 
ican values of individual liberty and expres- 
sion. The eminent historian, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, recently articulated the dilemma in this 
observation: “The United States faces 
acutely the problem of finding a compromise 
between two essentially American things— 
extreme individualism and extreme mechani- 
zation. America's future will depend largely 
on how she reconciles these contradictory 
tendencies.” 

It is also a significant coincidence that the 
two decades we have been anticipating will 
bring us to the year that the novelist George 
Orwell chose as the time when man would be 
led by his endeavor into the horror of a de- 
humanized, controlled existence, incapable of 
ordering his own destiny, What an irony 
that as we approach an era when man can 
truly master his environment, we encounter 
pessimism over his capacity to master him- 
self, 

The philosophers of the enlightenment be- 
lieved in human progress and perfectibility, 
and the utopian novel was a popular form 
of fiction until the 20th century. Since then, 
however, it has glven way to the negative 
utopia, in which man is overcome by the 
machine and hope is displaced by despair. 
I can understand that two World Wars, the 
experience of creeping totalitarianism, and 
the reality of pushbutton annihilation have 
dampened enthusiasm for the future, but 
we beg the question if we place the burden 
of blame on science and technology. The 
machine, however complex, is no more than 
an extension of man’s intelligence and is 
subject to it. The challenge to modern man 
is to recognize that the new tools are an in- 
tegral part of his environment and, used with 
wisdom, can benefit his physical well-being, 
protect his freedom, and enhance his devel- 
opment as an individual. 

This suggestion of optimism is bolstered 
by historical precedent, for industrial devel- 
opment has favored the growth of social and 
political freedom in the past. Today, in fact, 
democracy appears to fare best in those so- 
cieties whose economies are most advanced 
and sophisticated. 

But the challenge stalks us, and those of 
you here who haye prepared for business 
management will confront it squarely as you 
progress in a business and industrial complex 
in th» throes of a new revolution. Even as 
automation has followed mechanization into 
the factory to transform and speed produc- 
tion processes, data-processing equipment 
and computers are refining the techniques 
of the front office. 

We are entering an era when the most 
progressive enterprises will possess built-in 
electronic systems to gather, digest, measure, 
correlate, and analyze all information rele- 
vant to management decisions. They will 
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link every corner of an enterprise, no matter 
how farflung. And they will centralize man- 
agement control by endowing the manager 
of the future with a vast new capacity for 
swift and efficient response to the most in- 
tricate and varied requirements of his own 
operations and to the most subtle trends 
of the marketplace. Thus, the new genera- 
tion executive must not only have a basic 
understanding of these powerful aids but 
must also realize that they are, after all, only 
machines, and the answers they provide can 
be only as good as the questions that men 
ask them. 

More than ever before, success in business 
and industry will require of managers that 
they be both specialists and generalists. 
They must be knowledgeable in detail of their 
day-to-day operations, yet steeped sufficiently 
in science and technology to relate research 
and engineering developments to the specifics 
of their enterprises: And they must be 
equipped with knowledge of the economic, 
social, political, and cultural forces that 
shape their environment. 

To the individual this signifies a longer 
period of schooling and broader preparation 
for his career—a trend already evident in 
the growing number of men and women who 
enter their careers with graduate degrees. 
Together with earlier retirement, this will 
mean proportionately fewer years spent at 
work. And coupling this with the decreasing 
work day and work week, will provide our 
society with time and opportunity to culti- 
vate those very qualities that some fear the 
machines will take away. 

This pressing need for knowledge and un- 
derstanding is not confined to the profes- 
sional demands that you will soon be facing. 
It has the broadest implications for all mem- 
bers of a society engaged in the preservation 
of individualism and  self-determination 
against the encroachments of increasing 
mechanization. In advancing both of these 
American characteristics, education is our 
most effective resource. 

It cannot end with formal training but 
must continue as a life-long process of de- 
veloping habits of mind and thought, of 
sharpening one’s comprehension of the in- 
fluences that are reshaping our world. 

This process has long been aided by the 
ready availability of newspapers, magazines 
and books. In recent times it has been 
revolutionized by such developments as the 
phenomenon of modestly priced paperbacks, 
with their rich and infinite variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from classical and contem- 
porary literature to a vast array of scientific 
and scholarly works. 

And the very technology that now poses 
many of our new problems has equipped 
us with powerful new means of meeting 
them. It has endowed us with systems of 
instantaneous electronic communication 
capable of alerting and informing our society 
and enlisting the participation of its mem- 
bers. 

Through radio and television we have ac- 
cess greater than ever before to an under- 
standing of the events and issues that com- 
prise and influence our day-to-day existence 
and that will determine our future. They 
involve us directly in the precious process 
of democracy and, to an unprecedented de- 
gree, place at our command the means to 
shape intelligent decisions and attitudes 
among the mass of conflicting social and 
political forces that buffet a dynamic, demo- 
cratic society. 

Our modern communications, kept open 
and free, are, in sum, the keystone of the 
educative process that provides the means 
and the material to support our freedom and 
individuality, By contrast, in the world of 
1984 that Orwell envisioned, the chains of 
man's spiritual imprisonment were forged 
by a closed communications system, con- 
trolled by a dominant, central power, pro- 
hibiting individual choice and development. 
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We must not fear technological advance, 
but rather we must seek to turn it to ad- 
vantage in a climate of freedom, Unfor- 
tunately, throughout history there have been 
examples of men who have feared the conse- 
quences of progress and have resisted it. 
The resistance has taken many forms, one 
of the more engaging, the campaign of the 
Luddites, bands of masked men who roamed 
England in the 19th century smashing the 
machines whose clatter signaled the In- 
dustrial Revolution. They took direct action 
in an effort to halt or control this forward 
movement of technology. In our own time, 
@ more common approach is to invoke the 
power of government to restrain the novel 
and unfamiliar; or to impose centralized 
authority on fields better left to individual 
freedom and choice. Unquestionably, there 
are areas of our society and economy where 
the resources of government must be brought 
to bear in behalf of the common good. But 
this does not justify demands that govern- 
ment authority displace personal judgment; 
or serve as a big brother protecting indi- 
viduals from the consequences of their own 
decisions in an environment of challenge 
and change. 

There is a timely example of this tendency 
in a current controversy in the field of broad- 
casting where an interesting case history in 
the relationship of men and mechanization 
is being written. It involves the use of care- 
fully programed computers to analyze yote 
returns and project results on the basis of 
partial returns. 

This practice has long been employed in 
a far less sophisticated way by political ana- 
lysts and pollsters, whose findings have tra- 
ditionally been published across the country 
before, during and after the actual voting. 
Our use of these established techniques 
marks a change, not of kind, but of degree 
made possible by the lightning calculations 
of which the computers are capable. 

The speed and accuracy that computer pro- 
jections have brought to an old practice have 
led some observers to question the propriety 
not only of projecting but of reporting vot- 
ing results in one area until the polls have 
closed across the Nation, in every time zone. 
There has even been a call for prohibitive 
legislation, born of the expressed fear that 
reporting results from Eastern States could 
influence the decision of voters in the West, 
where polls are still open. 

I believe the discussion largely ignores the 


basic function of a news organization—of an 


open communications system—in a free so- 
ciety. It is the obligation of radio and tele- 
vision, in common with all news media, to 
present significant information to the public 
as soon as it is available, using all of the 
best tools at their command. 

Restraints on the free and speedy flow of 
election return data would not only be at 
odds with the basic principles of democracy, 
but would remove a bulwark against im- 
proper manipulation of such information— 
muzzling the watchdog while the front gate 
remains open. 

Equally important, moreover, opposition to 
the use of these new tools is in fact a de- 
moralizing expression of distrust of the in- 
telligence and good sense of the American 
voter to exercise his franchise on his own 
convictions and in his own best interest. 

I suggest that the 20th century Luddites 
who would silence the machines with legisla- 
tion do not have the answer to the problem, 
if indeed there is a problem. It seems to me 
that the real challenge is to our willingness 
to acknowledge these new techniques as a 
welcome ingredient of our times, placing ad- 
ditional reliance on individual responsibility, 
to be sure, but quickening the free flow of 
information so vital to our free development. 

In the last analysis we return, as always, 
to the responsibility each individual bears, 
not only to himself, but the society in which 
he makes his way. How well we will pre- 
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serve the things that are typically Ameri- 
can—imagination, creativity, a jealous re- 
gard for freedom and individuality—will 
depend on the class of 1964 and those that 
will follow. It will depend on how carefully 
you maintain a clear perspective of your 
intellectual and cultural heritage, how thor- 
oughly you comprehend the world around 
you, and how actively you participate in its 
affairs, at whatever level you find yourself. 

Your experience at Bryant has prepared 
you for the specifics of a career. If you have 
done your jobs well, you have also learned 
how to learn, you have become aware that 
the world presents far more questions than 
answers, and you have accepted the need to 
develop even more questions and answers. 

This is, in its way, an ending. It is also a 
beginning. Congratulations on this happy 
day and the best of luck. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning bus- 
iness is closed. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 8864) to carry out the obligations 
of the United States under the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement, 1962, signed at 
New York on September 28, 1962, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “1963” and 
insert “1964”; on page 3, after line 2, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. Whenever the Congress finds, in 
a concurrent resolution agreed to by the two 
Houses, that there is an unwarranted in- 
crease in the price of coffee in the United 
States attributable, in whole or in part, to 
the application or operation of the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement, 1962, the Presi- 
dent shall cause a copy of such concurrent 
resolution to be transmitted to the Interna- 
tional Coffee Council and the Executive 
Board established under chapter IV of such 
agreement. If, after the expiration of thirty 
days after the transmittal of such concur- 
rent resolution, the President finds that the 
Council has failed to make such adjustments 
of quotas, or to take such other action as is 
necessary to remedy the situation, the Presi- 
dent is authorized and directed to cause 
to be filed with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 68 of such agreement, writ- 
ten notice of withdrawal of the United 
States from the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1962. 


After line 19, to strike out: 

Sec. 4. The President may exercise any 
powers conferred on him by this Act through 
such agency or officer as he shall direct. 


After line 22, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 5. The President may exercise any 
powers and duties conferred on him by this 
Act, other than the powers and duties con- 
ferred on him by section 4, through such 
agency or officer as he shall direct. 


On page 4, at the beginning of line 3, 
to change the section number from “5” 
to “6”; at the beginning of line 11, to 
change the section number from “6” to 
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“7”; and at the beginning of line 20, to 
change the section number from “7” to 
“8”: 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business for the consideration of a num- 
ber of nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Franklin B. Dryden to be Deputy 
Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


US. ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


U.S. NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK 


The Chief Clerk read sundry nomina- 
tions in the Air Force, in the Navy, and 
in the Navy and Marine Corps, which had 
been received by the Senate and placed 
on the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the calendar 
be called beginning with Calendar No. 
1189, and extending through order No. 
1202, and that I be permitted to insert 
at the appropriate points in the RECORD 
copies of excerpts from the reports affect- 
ing the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the first order of business on the 
calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF WOOL PRODUCTS 
LABELING ACT OF 1939 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1778) to amend the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act of 1939 to authorize 
the Federal Trade Commission to ex- 
clude from the provisions of that act 
wool products with respect to which the 
disclosure of wool fiber content is not 
necessary for the protection of the con- 
sumer which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, with an 
amendment, in line 8, after the word 
“any”, to strike out “wool product” and 
insert “headwear”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
14 of the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 
(15 U.S.C. 68j) is amended by “(a)” 
immediately after “Src. 14”, and by adding 
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at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(b) The Commission may exclude from 
the provisions of this Act any headwear with 
respect to which the disclosure of wool fiber 
content is not necessary for the protection 
of the consumer.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1253), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


S. 1778, as amended, would authorize the 
Federal Trade Commission to exclude any 
headwear from the labeling requirements of 
the Wool Products Labeling Act where such 
labeling is not necessary for the protection 
of the consumer. 

BACKGROUND 

At the present time, the Wool Products 
Labeling Act requires that all wool products, 
including headwear, disclose by percentages 
the constituent fibers contained in the prod- 
uct. By contrast, the “Textile Fiber Prod- 
ucts Identification Act,” which applies to 
textile products other than wool, expressly 
exempts “headwear” from fiber labeling re- 
quirements. 

Since wool hats compete with hats made 
of other fibers, the additional cost of label- 
ing wool hats is a unique burden, which 
Places the wool manufacturer at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. Moreover, the exclusion 
of headware from the Textile Fiber Products 
Identification Act reflects the judgment of 
Congress that the constituent fibers are a 
matter of little concern to the purchaser of 
headwear. Thus the committee concluded 
that the Federal Trade Commission should 
have the authority to exclude wool headwear 
from labeling requirements where it finds 
that such labeling is not necessary for the 
protection of the consumer. 

AMENDMENT 

On page 1, line 8, change “wool products” 
to “headwear.” 

As introduced, S. 1778 would have author- 
ized the Federal Trade Commission to ex- 
clude any “wool product” from the disclosure 
provisions of the act. In order to confine the 
scope of the bill to its primary purpose, the 
committee adopted an amendment limiting 
the exclusion to “headwear.” The commit- 
tee considers that this amendment meets the 
objection of the Department of Agriculture 
that S. 1778 “would delegate to the Federal 
Trade Commission broad discretionary power 
to exempt any of the multitude of wool prod- 
ucts +: e.» 

cost 

Enactment of the bill would involve no 

cost to the Federal Government. 


SALE OF CERTAIN EASTERN 
SHAWNEE TRIBAL LAND IN OKLA- 
HOMA 


The bill (S. 2655) to authorize the sale 
of 58.19 acres of Eastern Shawnee tribal 
land in Oklahoma was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, upon 
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request of the Eastern Shawnee Tribe of 
Oklahoma, acting through its official gov- 
erning body, the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to sell all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States and 
the Eastern Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma in 
lots 1 and 2, section 9, township 27 north, 
range 25 east, Indian meridian, Ottawa 
County, Oklahoma, comprising 58.19 acres, 
said land to be sold on terms satisfactory to 
the tribe and the Secretary of the Interior 
at not less than its appraised value, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. The proceeds of 
the sale shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
Eastern Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1254), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 2655, introduced by Sen- 
ators MoNRONEY and EDMONDSON, is to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
58.19 acres of Eastern Shawnee tribal land 
in northeastern Oklahoma upon the request 
of the tribal governing body. A companion 
bill, H.R. 10483, was considered concurrently 
with the reported bill. 


This tract, located across the State bound- 
ary line from Seneca, Mo., is the only remain- 
ing tribal land by the Eastern 
Shawnee Tribe. It is presently under an 
agricultural lease at an annual cash rental 
of $250 plus certain soil-building require- 
ments. The city of Seneca wishes to buy 
the acreage for use in the construction of a 
sewage disposal lagoon. The tribe, by reso- 
lution dated November 30, 1963, expressed its 
desire to sell the land and requested the in- 
troduction of this legislation. The bill 
provides that the acreage may not be sold for 
less than its appraised value, 

The land was acquired by the United 
States in trust for the Eastern Shawnees in 
1938 at a cost of $2,105. As this is the sole 
remaining tribal property and is no longer 
used by the tribe, the disposition would be 
advantageous to the tribe and would relieve 
the Federal Government of some of its re- 
sponsibility over the tribe. 


cost 


No Federal funds are involved in this leg- 
islation. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO CITIZEN BAND OF POTAWATO- 
MI INDIANS AND CERTAIN OTHER 
LANDS TO ABSENTEE SHAWNEE 
TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The bill (H.R. 7215) to direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands to the Citizen Band of Potawatomi 
Indians and certain other lands to the 
Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians, and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1255), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 7215 is to convey all 

right, title, and interest of the United States, 
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including reversionary rights and retained 
mineral interests under existing grants, to- 
gether with all improvements thereon, in 
certain land totaling about 255 acres near 
Shawnee, Okla., to the Citizen Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians and to the Absentee Shaw- 
nee Tribe of Indians, both of Oklahoma. The 
conveyance will be in fee. 


NEED 


The acreage covered by H.R. 7215 is part 
of a larger area that was ceded to the United 
States by the Citizen Band of Potawatomi 
Indians and the Absentee Shawnee Indians 
under an agreement ratified by the act of 
March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 989, 1016). The act 
provided that the land would be used for gov- 
ernmental, school, school farm, or religious 
purposes, The land is no longer needed for 
any of these p . The present esti- 
mated value of the 255 acres is $114,900. The 
school buildings originally cost $132,000 but 
present estimated value is $111,250. The esti- 
mated mineral value is $45 per acre. 

Enactment of H.R. 7215 is needed to en- 
able the two tribes to carry out their plans 
for use of the lands in question. 

Section 1 of H.R. 7215 covers six tracts, 
totaling approximately 222 acres, to the Citi- 
zen Band of Potawatomi Indians. The tribe 
plans to use this land for a public park, com- 
mercial development, and agricultural pur- 


poses. 

Section 2 would convey a 33.23-acre tract 
on which a U.S. Public Health Service In- 
dian clinic is presently located to the Absen- 
tee Shawnee Tribe. The tribe plans to use 
the buildings for an old folks’ home or con- 
valescent home for its members. The Public 
Health Service offers no objection to the 
transfer since the cost of maintenance of the 
buildings as a clinic has been considered 
excessive. 

Section 3 directs the Indian Claims Com- 
mission to determine the extent to which the 
value of the land to be conyeyed should be 
offset against any claim of the tribes con- 
cerned pending before it. 


cost 


Enactment of H.R. 7215 will involve no 
monetary cost to the United States. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION AU- 
THORIZATION FOR FLATHEAD 
INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, 
MONTANA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1531) to increase the appropria- 
tion authorization for the completion of 
the construction of the irrigation and 
power systems of the Flathead Indian 
irrigation project, Montana, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, at the beginning of line 5, 
to strike out “$6,200,000.” and insert 
86,200,000 (December 1962 prices) plus 
or minus such amount, if any, as may be 
required by reason of changes in con- 
struction costs as indicated by engineer- 
ing cost indices applicable to the types 
of construction involved therein,’’.”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 5(c) of the Act of May 25, 1948 (62 
Stat. 269), is hereby amended by changing 
$1,000,000 to “$6,200,000 (December 1962 
prices) plus or minus such amount, if any, 
as may be required by reason of changes in 
construction costs as indicated by engineer- 
ing. cost indices applicable to the types of 
construction involved therein,”, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1256), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSES 

The purpose of S. 1531, as amended, in- 
troduced by Senators MANSFIELD and MET- 
carr, is to increase the appropriation author- 
ization from $1 million to $6,200,000 for con- 
tinuing the construction of the irrigation 
and power systems of the Flathead Indian 
irrigation project in Montana, The amounts 
expended will be added to project construc- 
tion costs and will be reimbursable. 


NEED 


The Flathead Indian irrigation project is 
located on, and entirely within, the Flathead 
Reservation. Roughly 12 percent of 138,000 
acres of irrigable land in the project is held 
in trust for the Indians. The project was 
authorized in 1904 and has been under con- 
struction since 1907. About $12 million has 
been appropriated for the project over the 
past 60 years. 

Most of the requested funds will be used 
to develop an adequate power distribution 
system. The load growth of the power sys- 
tem has doubled in the past 7½ years until 
today some 5,800 customers are dependent 
on it as the sole supplier of electricity, The 
remaining funds will be utilized for exten- 
sion of facilities on irrigable lands that have 
not been served. During 1962 the 108,000 
acres under irrigation produced crops val- 
ued at $5,185,000. 

cos? 


S. 1531 will authorize the expenditure of 
$6,200,000 in reimbursable Federal funds. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF CER- 
TAIN RESIDENTS OF TRUST TER- 
RITORY OF PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1988) to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims of certain residents of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Congress hereby assumes com- 
passionate responsibility to compensate in- 
habitants of the Rongelap Atoll, in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, for radiation 
exposures sustained by them as a result of 
a thermonuclear detonation at Bikini Atoll 
in the Marshall Islands on March 1, 1954. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for such purpose out of the Treasury 
of the United States the sum of $950,000 to 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“) 
in the manner hereinafter provided. After 
deducting the amount provided for in sec- 
tion 5 hereof, the Secretary shall pay the 
remainder in equal amounts to each of the 
affected inhabitants of Rongelap, except that 
(a) with respect to each such inhabitant 
who has died before receipt of such pay- 
ment, the Secretary shall pay such sum to 
the heirs or legatees of such inhabitant, and 
(b) with respect to any such inhabitant who 
is less than twenty-one years of age or who 
has been adjudged incompetent or insane, 
payment shall be made, in the discretion of 
the Secretary, to a parent, relative, other 
person, or institution for his benefit. 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary shall give advice con- 
cerning prudent financial management to 
each person receiving a payment pursuant to 
this Act, to the end that each such person 
will have information as to methods of con- 
serving his funds and as to suitable objects 
for which such funds may be expended. 

Sec. 4. A payment made under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be in full settlement 
and discharge of all claims against the 
United States arising out of the thermonu- 
clear detonation on March 1, 1954. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to pay 
reasonable attorney fees for legal services 
rendered on behalf of the people of Rongelap 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 
Such fees shall be paid out of the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated in section 2 of 
this Act, but the total of such fees paid shall 
not exceed 5 per centum of the appropriated 
funds. 

Sec. 6. The decisions of the Secretary in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act shall 
be final and not subject to review. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
eet and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1257), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 1988, as amended, is 
to provide compassionate relief in an amount 
of not more than $950,000 for certain resi- 
dents of Rongelap Island in the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands affected by the 
fallout which followed the explosion of an 
atomic bomb at Bikini Atoll on March 1, 1954, 

NEED 

Eighty-two persons were residing on Ron- 
gelap at the time an unexpected wind shift 
immediately following the detonation of an 
atomic bomb produced a fallout of signifi- 
cant proportions. Although the exposed per- 
sons were immediately removed from the 
contaminated island and were cared for by 
the Atomic Energy Commission for several 
years before being returned, the committee 
feels that a payment should be made to those 
persons who suffered ill effects from their un- 
fortunate experience. 

The affected individuals havo already been 
given extensive medical care and treatment. 
They were provided housing, clothing, and 
subsistence during their absence from their 
island. Since their return, in addition to new 
houses, a school, a church, a community 
building, and other facilities, they have been 
given new livestock and agricultural aid, as 
well as subsistence in decreasing amounts. 
Small claims for property losses, such as 
clothing and handtools, were paid by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

It cannot be said, however, that the com- 
pensatory measures heretofore taken are 
fully adequate. Enactment of H.R. 1988 is 
needed to permit the United States to do jus- 
tice to these people. 

COST 

The amount of money authorized to be ap- 

propriated by this bill is $950,000. 
AMENDMENT 

The committee has amended H.R. 1988 by 
inserting language that would provide for an 
outright payment to the affected inhabitants, 
or their heirs or legatees, rather than create 
trust accounts for these individuals. In the 
case of inhabitants adjudged incompetent or 
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insane, or those under 21 years, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall have discretion to make 
payment to a parent, other person, or insti- 
tution. So that the funds will not be wasted, 
the Secretary is directed to give advice con- 
cerning prudent financial management to 
each person receiving a payment to the end 
that such persons will have information as 
to methods of conserving their funds. H.R. 
1988 also provides that a payment made pur- 
suant to the act shall be in full settlement 
and discharge of all claims against the United 
States arising out of the March 1, 1954, ex- 
plosion, 

The amendment was adopted after hear- 
ings were conducted on the bill, at which 
time the High Commissioner of the trust ter- 
ritory and representatives of the affected 
Rongelapese expressed full agreement with, 
and support for, such changes. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TRUST TERRITORY OF 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3198) to promote the economic 
and social development of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, with amendments, on page 
2, after line 15, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. Effective January 1, 1963, the Act of 
June 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 330), is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section 3: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The provisions of section 301 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U.S.C. 1301a) shall be applicable to articles 
coming into the United States from the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands except fishery 
products processed in the trust territory 
from fish or fish products landed in the 
trust territory under conditions which 
would preclude such landings in ports of the 
United States under section 4311 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (46 U.S.C. 251). 
The foregoing exception shall not apply to 
vessels sailing under the American flag and 
to vessels sailing under the trust territory 
flag manned by crews, two-thirds of which are 
nationals of the United States as defined in 
sections 101(a)(22) and 308 of the Act of 
June 27, 1952 (66 Stat. 169, 238; 8 U.S.C. 1101 
(a) (22), 1408), or citizens of the trust ter- 
ritory. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

“(b) In the event that the President shall 
determine that the underlying economic fac- 
tors affecting the production and trade of 
such trust territory has changed so that 
the duty-free entry of any article under this 
section results, or threatens to result, in sub- 
stantial injury to the competitive trade of 
any contracting party to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, the duty-free 
entry of such article under this section shall 
be suspended, in whole or in part, for such 
specified periods as he shall proclaim,” 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 21, 
to change the section number from “3” to 
“2”, and on page 4, at the beginning of 
line 4, to change the section number from 
eg”: to * 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


(No. 1258), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 3198 is to promote the 
economic and social development of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. H.R. 
3198, as amended, will help to implement 
the obligations of the United States to the 
United Nations under the trusteeship agree- 
ment of July 18, 1947, whereby the United 
States assumed responsibility for improving 
economic, political, educational, and social 
conditions of the 80,000 inhabitants living 
on the farflung islands of Micronesia in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

NEED 

H.R. 3198, as amended, will improve the 
economic and social conditions among is- 
landers in three ways. First, section 1 will 
make available to the government of the 
trust territory scientific or technical assist- 
ance, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior, from agencies of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, either 
with or without reimbursement. Estimated 
nonreimbursable costs may not exceed $150,- 
000 per year. Other programs of the Federal 
agencies may also be extended, other than 
grant-in-aid programs, to the trust terri- 
tory at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the cost thereof to be borne by the 
government of the trust territory from its 
regular appropriations. 

Section 2 of the amended bill permits the 
licensing of qualified Micronesian radio oper- 
ators by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission notwithstanding the fact that they 
are not American citizens. The licensing of 
these operators will serve as an encourage- 
ment to young men who have shown an 
aptitude for radio technology and skills, and 
will be particularly useful in shipboard 
operations. 

Section 3 abolishes a revolving fund estab- 
lished in 1956 and transfers the assets to a 
development fund for use in financing eco- 
nomic projects in the trust territory. Since 
its creation the revolving fund has been used 
by locally owned private trading companies 
that engage in import-export and wholesale- 
retail activities. Under this new plan a 
wider range of projects will be encouraged 
through the use of the approximately $355,- 
000 to be transferred from the revolving fund. 

cost 


The enactment of H.R. 3198, as amended, 
will entail no increase in authorized appro- 
priations. The amount of nonreimbursable 
aid that may be requested under section 1 is 
limited to $150,000 which will be charged to 
the regular departmental appropriations as 
need occurs, 

AMENDMENT 

The committee has deleted from the bill a 
section which would have extended to the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands the 
benefits of section 301 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, providing that articles may be admitted 
free of duty into the United States from areas 
under its flag or administration where the 
articles “do not contain foreign materials to 
the value of more than 50 percent of their 
total value.” This subject matter is within 
the jurisdiction of the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Finance. Also, legislation is 
pending at this time in the House relating to 
the dutiable status of certain articles, in- 
cluding articles containing foreign materials 
which come into the United States from in- 
sular possessions. Under the circumstances 
the committee believes that it would not be 
proper to extend the provisions of section 
301 to the trust territory as a provision of 
HR. 3198. 
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DISPOSITION OF FUNDS FROM 
JUDGMENTS IN FAVOR OF NEHA- 
LEM BAND AND TILLAMOOK BAND 
OF THE TILLAMOOK INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 11118) to provide for the dis- 
position of funds from judgments in 
favor of the Nehalem Band of the Tilla- 
mook Indians and the Tillamook Band of 
the Tillamook Indians which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment 
on page 3, at the beginning of line 2, to 
strike out “and no part of such funds 
shall be subject to any lien, debt, or 
claim of any nature whatsoever against 
the tribe, band, or individual Indians, 
except delinquent debts owed by the tribe 
or band to the United States or owed by 
individual Indians to the tribe, band, or 
to the United States”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1259), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 11118 is to provide 
for the distribution of an award by the 
Indian Claims Commission to the Nehalem 
and the Tillamook Band of the Tillamook 
Indians of Oregon. 

NEED 


The Indians Claims Commission found, in 
docket 240, that the Nehalem Band and the 
Tillamook Band were entitled to $72,162.50 
and $97,025, respectively, in payment for 
land taken from them by the United States. 

These bands are among several western 
Oregon groups for which termination of Fed- 
eral supervision legislation was enacted in 
1954. Neither the Mehalem nor Tillamook 
Band exists as a separate entity, political or 
otherwise, today. The last census roll of the 
Nehalem Band, prepared in 1898, and the 
annuity payment roll for the Tillamook 
Band, prepared in 1914, will be used to ascer- 
tain eligibility to share in the award, dupli- 
cations being eliminated. The two awards 
will be merged in accordance with the judg- 
ment and the total divided among these en- 
titled to share therein. 

H.R. 11118 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to distribute the shares of the liv- 
ing enrollees directly to them since there is 
no reservation or allotted or tribal property. 
The Secretary has authority to develop pro- 
cedures for the handling of the shares of 
minors or persons under legal disability. 


cost 


No expenditure of Federal funds is in- 
volved in this legislation. 
AMENDMENT 


The committee has deleted language from 
the bill providing that no part of the funds 
distributed would be subject to any lien, 
debt, or claim of any nature whatsoever 
against the tribe, or individuals, except de- 
linquent debts owed to the United States 
or to the band. This language has not been 
included in other bills providing for the dis- 
tribution of judgment funds, and the De- 
partment of the Interior was unable to fur- 
nish the committee with a justification for 
its inclusion in H.R. 11118. 
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LAND IN TRUST STATUS TO THE 
CHEROKEE INDIAN TRIBE OF 
OKLAHOMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1820) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain feder- 
ally owned land in trust status to the 
Cherokee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “hereby”, to strike out “de- 
clared to be held in trust for” and in- 
sert “conveyed”, and in line 7, after the 
word “of”, to strike out Oklahoma:“ 
and insert “Oklahoma, and such land 
shall not be subject to any exemption 
from taxation, or restriction on use, 
management, or disposition, because of 
Indian ownership:”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in the following described land comprising 
40 acres, more or less, heretofore set aside 
for school purposes, are hereby conveyed to 
the Cherokee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma, and 
such land shall not be subject to any exemp- 
tion from taxation, or restriction on use, 
management, or disposition, because of In- 
dian ownership: 

North half southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, and that part of the northeast quar- 
ter northeast quarter lying south of United 
States Highway Numbered 62, section 20, 
township 16 north, range 22 east, Indian 
meridian, Oklahoma. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the lands conveyed under the 
authority of this Act should or should not 
be set off against any claim against the 
United States determined by the Commission 
subsequent to the conveyance. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to convey certain federally owned 
land to the Cherokee Tribe of Okla- 
homa.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1260), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 1820, as amended, is 
to convey to the Cherokee Indian Tribe 40 
acres of land near Tahlequah, Okla. The 
bill also provides that if a judgment favor- 
able to the tribe is rendered by the Indian 
Claims Commission subsequent to this con- 
veyance, the Commission shall determine to 
what extent the value of this land should 
be an offset. 

NEED 

The acreage was acquired in 1935 at a 
cost of $59 an acre but has an estimated 
current value of $100 to $150 per acre. There 
are no improvements on the land. It was 
formerly used by the Sequoyah Indian School 
for vocational agriculture courses. The 
school farm is no longer in operation and 
the 40 acres are excess to the needs of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The tribe is in- 
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terested in leasing the land for industrial 
uses in order to improve the employment 
opportunities of its members. 


AMENDMENTS 


The committee has amended S. 1820 to 
provide that the land will be conyeyed in 
fee simple rather than in trust status. Such 
action is consistent with the policy of con- 
veying surplus Federal lands located outside 
Indian reservations to tribes only in a non- 
trust status. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS WITHIN THE 
SALT RIVER PIMA-MARICOPA IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2210), to authorize the exchange 
of lands within the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, with amendments, on page 
2, after line 19, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. In exchange for the lands trans- 
ferred by this Act to the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Community, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to accept on behalf of the United 
States all right, title, and interest of the 
Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Commu- 
nity in and to the following described lands 
within the reservation, consisting of approx- 
imately 27 acres: 

“That portion of lot 7, section 28, town- 
ship 3 north, range 7 east, Gila and Salt 
River base and meridian, Arizona, lying with- 
in the Salt River Indian Reservation.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to the following-described lands within 
the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Reser- 
vation, Arizona, consisting of approximately 
27.3625 acres, purchased for school purposes 
from Indian moneys, proceeds of labor funds 
and now excess to the needs of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, are hereby declared to be 
held by the United States in trust for the 
Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Commun- 
ity: 

South half north half south half northeast 
quarter southwest quarter southeast quarter. 

South half south half northeast quarter 
southwest quarter southeast quarter. 

North half northwest quarter southwest 
quarter southeast quarter. 

North half north half south half northwest 
quarter southwest quarter southeast quarter. 

West half east half southeast quarter 
southwest quarter. 

West half east half east half southeast 
quarter southwest quarter, 

East half northeast quarter northeast quar- 
ter southeast quarter southwest quarter, 

North half northeast quarter southeast 
quarter northeast quarter southeast quarter 
southwest quarter, 

Section 32, township 2 north, range 5 east, 
G & SRP & M. Arizona. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
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should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to transfer to the Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Indian community 
certain lands within the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservation.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1261), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 2210, as amended, in- 
troduced by Senators GOLDWATER and HAYDEN 
of Arizona, is to transfer title to approxi- 
mately 27.3 acres of land on the Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Indian Reservation near 
Scottsdale, Ariz., to the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian community. 

NEED 

The acreage involved was purchased from 
individual Indian allottees in 1943 for $100 
per acre for school purposes from “Indian 
moneys, proceeds of labor.” These are funds 
derived from Federal operations on Indian 
reservations which are available for expendi- 
ture for the benefit of the Indians, the 
agency, or the Indian school on whose be- 
half the money is collected (25 U.S.C. 155). 
The money in this instance was accumulated 
from the successful operation of the school’s 
beef and dairy herd. The school no longer 
runs a cattle herd and the land is not needed 
for other educational purposes. 

The estimated current value of the land 
is $142,250. It is located in ar area for 
which there is great demand for industrial 
sites. A Los Angeles research firm has re- 
cently been engaged to develop a general 
land-use plan for the reservation. Enact- 
ment of the bill will assist the tribe in 
working out plans for such use of the land 
as will be most beneficial to it. 

COST 


The land involved in H.R. 8334 
estimated market value of $142,250. 


AMENDMENTS 


As introduced, S. 2210 provided for ex- 
changing this acreage for an equal area in a 
remote part of the reservation. The land 
proposed for exchange would be of little value 
to the United States. Since the land to be 
conveyed to the tribe had been purchased 
from “Indian moneys, proceeds of labor,” the 
committee decided on a gratuitous convey- 
ance as suggested by the Department of the 
Interior rather than an exchange. The title 
was amended to conform with this decision. 

The committee has further amended the 
bill to include the standard language direct- 
ing the Indian Claims Commission to deter- 
mine the extent to which the value of the 
title conveyed should or should not be set 
off against any claim against the United 
States determined by the Commission. 


has an 


YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5837) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase, 
sale, and exchange of certain Indian 
lands on the Yakima Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes,” which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
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and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
on page 3, line 3, after the word “being”, 
to strike out “acquired” and insert “pur- 
chased”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1262), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 5837, as amended, is 
to amend the act of July 28, 1955, in order 
to correct difficulties that the Yakima Tribes 
have encountered in acquiring or disposing 
of lands within their reservation and the area 
ceded to the United States by the treaty of 
June 9, 1855. 

NEED 

Enactment of H.R. 5837 will modify the 
1955 act to authorize the following: 

1. Acquisition of reservation and ceded 
land from anyone, Indian or non-Indian, by 
gift or relinquishment as well as purchase. 

2. Sale of tribal land not only to tribal 
members, as at present, but also to Federal, 
State, or local governments for recreational, 
educational, civic, or other public purposes. 

3. Exchange of tribal land for other land 
within the reservation or the ceded area. 

4. Sale and exchange of lands held in mul- 
tiple ownership upon the written authoriza- 
tion of the owners of a majority interest in 
the land instead of, as at present, unanimous 
consent of all competent owners. 

These changes in the 1955 act will facil- 
itate the carrying out of the tribal land 
consolidation program through the removal 
of several major difficulties in acquiring, 
selling, and exchanging land. 


COST 


No expenditure of Federal funds is involved 
in this legislation. 


AMENDMENT 


At the request of representatives of the 
Yakima Tribal Council, the committee has 
amended subsection c of the bill by striking 
the word “acquired” and inserting the word 
“purchased”. The amendment makes clear 
that when the tribe purchases fee land, it 
shall take a fee simple title, but in cases 
where it is exchanging land owned in trust 
for land owned in fee, the land being ac- 
quired shall become trust property and the 
tribal land shall become unrestricted as to 
the new owner. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND AND AS- 
SETS OF CERTAIN INDIAN RANCH- 
ERIAS AND RESERVATIONS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H.R. 7833) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the 
distribution of the land and assets of 
certain Indian rancherias and reserva- 
tions in California, and for other pur- 
poses,” was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
2 ear explaining the purposes of 

e Š 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The principal purpose of H.R. 7833, as 
amended and passed by the House, is to 
extend the provisions of the California Ran- 
cheria Termination Act of August 18, 1959 
(72 Stat. 619) to all Indian reservations and 
rancherias lying wholly within the State 
boundaries. H.R. 7833 also amends the 1958 
act in a number of other particulars. 


In 1953 the Congress adopted House Con- 
current Resolution 108, 88d Congress (67 
Stat. B132), in which it was stated to be the 
sense of Congress that “all of the Indian 
tribes and the individual members thereof 
located within * * * California * * * should 
be freed from Federal supervision and con- 
trol and from all disabilities and limitations 
specially applicable to Indians” and that 
“upon the release of such tribes and individ- 
ual members thereof from such disabilities 
and limitations, all offices of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in * * * California * * * 
should be abolished.” 

Enactment of H.R. 7833, will assist in ac- 
complishing the intent of House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 by enlarging the scope of the 
1958 act, with certain amendments, to in- 
clude the 75 rancherias and reservations 
which were not originally covered by it. 

That act provided for the ultimate dis- 
tribution or conveyance to a corporation or 
to the Indians themselves of their assets on 
41 out of the 116 rancherias and reservations 
in California. This was to be done if a ma- 
jority of the adult Indians participating in 
a referendum voted in favor of a plan of 
distribution prepared in advance. Since 
1958, the process provided for in the act has 
been fully completed in 14 cases and it will 
be completed shortly in another 14 cases. 
Programs are in process in all but 2 of the 
remaining 13 rancherias. Several of the In- 
dian groups omitted from the 1958 act re- 
quested that the law be amended to include 
them, 

H.R. 7833 also amends the 1958 act by pro- 
viding— 

1. That preparation of a distribution plan 
shall not commence until it has been re- 
quested by a majority of the adult Indians 
affected 


2. That a plan may be modified even after 
it has been adopted if a majority of the dis- 
tributees and the Secretary of the Interior 
concur, 

3. That rancheria land may be exchanged 
either for Indian or non-Indian land instead 
of non-Indian land alone, as at present. 

4. That unoccupied rancherias may be dis- 
posed of and the proceeds thereof credited 
to the proper parties. 

5. That Federal services to Indians who are 
members of more than one tribe or band shall 
not automatically cease upon their partici- 
pating in a distribution under the act if they 
are entitled to such services as members of 
another group. 

6. That constitutions and corporate char- 
ters issued under any authority of law (not 
only the Indian Reorganization Act, as at 
present) shall be revoked upon completion of 
the process provided for in the 1958 act. 

7. That the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall participate in providing 
sanitation facilities in accordance with his 
authority under section 7 of the act of Au- 
gust 4, 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2004a). 

8. That the present limitation on author- 
ized appropriations ($509,235) shall no longer 
be effective. 

All of these amendments will be helpful 
in dealing with problems that have occurred 
or that are anticipated to occur under the 
1958 act. 

H.R. 7833 does not impose any program 
on an inhabited rancheria until and unless 
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its people initiate action and give approval. 
However, the committee believes the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs should actively encourage 
and assist the Indians in drawing up pro- 
grams that will result in satisfactory termi- 
nation plans, thus permitting the Bureau to 
withdraw completely from California at the 
earliest possible time. 
COST 
Since it is not known which and how 
many reservations and rancherias will be 
receptive to H.R. 7833, it is impossible to slate 
the cost of carrying it out. 


SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS OF THE 
CHEYENNE RIVER SIOUX TRIBE 


The bill (H.R. 2977) to authorize the 
sale of certain lands of the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Tribe was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3049) to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PERMISSION FOR THE VESSEL SC- 
1473 TO ENGAGE IN THE FISHERIES 


The bill (H.R. 6007) to permit the 
vessel SC-1473 to engage in the fisheries 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
FROM THE FURTHER CONSIDERA- 
TION OF CERTAIN BILLS RELAT- 
ING TO THE TRANSFER OR SALE 
OF INDIAN LANDS AND THEIR 
CONSIDERATION BY THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, today the Senate passed 
three Senate bills reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs—Calendar No. 1190, S. 2655; Cal- 
endar No. 1196, S. 1820; and Calendar 
No. 1197, S. 2210—relating to the trans- 
fer or sale of Indian lands. 

It appears that there are in the com- 
mittee, companion bills to the Senate 
bills. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the corre- 
sponding House bills; namely, H.R. 10483, 
H.R. 6496, and H.R. 8334; that H.R. 
10483 be considered as passed without 
amendment; that H.R. 6496, and H.R. 
8334, respectively, be considered as hav- 
ing been amended by substituting in 
each case the language of the Senate 
bills as reported by the committee, and 
passed; and that the votes on the passage 
of the Senate bills be reconsidered and 
that they be indefinitely postponed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am about to suggest the absence of a 
quorum——. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the Senate convened 
this morning at 10 a.m., would the dis- 
tinguished majority leader agree that 
the quorum call be live? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. I ad- 
vise the attachés on both sides of the 
aisle to call the offices of Senators and 
tell them that the quorum will be a live 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. * 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 506 Leg.] 

Alken Gruening Morton 
Allott Hart Mundt 
Bartlett Hayden Muskie 
Bayh Hickenlooper Nelson 
Beall Hi Neuberger 
Bennett Holland Pearson 
Bible Hruska Pell 

gs Humphrey Prouty 
Brewster Inouye Proxmire 
Burdick Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, Va Johnston Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C Robertson 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Russell 
Case Keating Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Scott 
Clark Lausche Simpson 
Cooper Long, Mo Smathers 
Cotton Long, La. Smith 
Curtis Magnuson Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Stennis 
Dodd McCarthy Symington 
Dominick McClellan Talmadge 
Douglas McGee Thurmond 
Eastland McGovern Tower 
Edmondson McIntyre Walters 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Mechem Williams, Del. 
Fong Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright ore Young, Ohio 
Gore Morse 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
OUGH] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8864) to carry out the 
obligations of the United States under 
the International Coffee Agreement, 
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1962, signed at New York on September 
28, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
May 21, 1963, this body gave its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement by a vote 
of 69 to 20, designed to promote efficient 
production of coffee as well as to stabi- 
lize the price of this commodity. 

On December 27, 1963, the instrument 
of ratification was deposited by the 
United States, thus making this Govern- 
ment a provisional member pending the 
enactment of implementing legislation 
in order to meet its obligations under the 
agreement. 

The pending measure would authorize 
the United States to carry out the obli- 
gations of the International Coffee 
Agreement. 

First, it would authorize the President 
to require all coffee entering the U.S. 
markets from member nations and ex- 
ports of this commodity to be accom- 
panied by a certificate of origin or a cer- 
tificate of reexport. 

Second, it would authorize the Presi- 
dent to limit imports of coffee from 
countries which have not joined in the 
agreement. 

Third, it would authorize the Presi- 
dent to require the keeping of certain 
records, statistics, and other informa- 
tion as well as to take such other action 
as he may consider necessary to imple- 
ment the obligations of the United States 
under the agreement. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
interests of the United States are pro- 
tected, first, in several important re- 
spects by the fact that this Government 
will hold a minimum of 400 votes out of 
a total of 1,000 consumer votes in the In- 
ternational Coffee Council which is the 
governing body of the agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is re- 
ferring to the consumer panel. There is 
also a producer panel, on which we are 
not represented. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, under the agreement 
nothing can be done unless the consumer 
panel and the producer panel agree by 
a two-thirds vote of both the consuming 
countries and the producing countries 
voting separately. On the consumer 
panel we have 400 votes of the 1,000 
votes; therefore, we have a virtual veto 
power. It requires both panels to change 
the agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to in- 
terfere with the Senator’s speech. I in- 
tended to deal with this phase later in the 
day. Nevertheless, let me state now that 
I believe it can be proved that the coffee 
agreement may be used to keep quotas 
constant in the face of increased popu- 
lation and increased demand, and 
N bring about an increase in the 
Price. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That would not be 
so unless consuming nations should ap- 
prove of it. Moreover, this implement- 
ing legislation does not last for more 
than 14 months. At the end of 14 months 
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it will not be renewed unless Congress 
renews it. 

We added to the bill an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois, the 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], which 
provides that if at any time Congress 
considers that the price of coffee has gone 
up because of the coffee agreement, Con- 
gress, by concurrent resolution, may send 
to the President a request that he notify 
the Coffee Council; then the Coffee Coun- 
cil has 30 days in which to adjust the 
coffee quotas. If that is not done, the 
President is directed to withdraw us from 
the Coffee Council. 

The Senator’s apprehensions are un- 
founded, according to the way the agree- 
ment will work. 

In addition, this Government will also 
be a member of the Executive Board. 

Second. Since all decisions relating to 
the establishment of quotas and pro- 
duction control require a two-thirds vote 
of the consumer and the producers vot- 
ing separately, the United States there- 
fore virtually holds sufficient votes to 
prevent actions which might be consid- 
ered adverse to our policy interests, our 
business community, and the American 
consumer. 

Third. I point out that the President 
would be required to submit to the Con- 
gress an annual report on the operations 
of the agreement, including full infor- 
mation with regard to the level of prices. 

Fourth. The legislation itself will ex- 
pire on October 1, 1965. 

That is 14 months from now. So this 
is all in the nature, so to speak, of an 
experiment. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Congress will have an opportunity 
to review the operations of the agree- 
ment and its advantages or disadvan- 
tages to the United States. 

The fifth safeguard to our interests 
according to the treaty is that the United 
States may withdraw from the agree- 
ment at any time upon 90 days’ notice. 
That is already provided in the amend- 
ment; and with the amendment offered 
in the Committee on Finance by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DinksEN]J, and adopted by the commit- 
tee, the U.S. consumer has even greater 
protection. 

Sixth, and most important, the Com- 
mittee on Finance added another safe- 
guard by providing an amendment, 
sponsored by the able minority leader, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], to the pending 
measure, providing that if Congress 
passes a concurrent resolution finding 
that an unwarranted increase in domes- 
tic coffee prices is attributable to the 
operation of the agreement, the Presi- 
dent is directed to initiate and sponsor 
our total withdrawal from the agree- 
ment, unless remedial action is taken 
within 30 days after the transmittal of 
the resolution. 

These six separate safeguards should 
allay any fears that our full partici- 
pation in the agreement would be 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
United States and the consumer by pro- 
moting higher coffee prices. 

The enactment of the pending meas- 
ure, as I have previously stated, will en- 
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able the United States to become an 
active member to the agreement for a 
period of 14 months. 

The United States is the greatest 
coffee-consuming country in the world. 
Without active participation in the 
agreement, which has already been rati- 
fied by this body, there is little likelihood 
that it could stand and accomplish the 
purpose for which it is designed; namely, 
the stabilization of coffee prices and the 
promotion of efficient production of 
coffee. 

I digress to say that it occurred to me, 
when the question came before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, to wonder why it was 
that although the coffee agreement was 
adopted in 1962, it is not until now that 
we are considering implementing legis- 
lation. I have been advised that al- 
though the agreement was adopted in 
1962 by a vote of 69 to 20, the reason for 
not doing the whole job then was that 
the calendar of Senate business was very 
heavy, and it was concluded that the im- 
plementing legislation could be delayed 
until such time as the Committee on Fi- 
nance could consider it. 

The only thing the agreement provides 
is that the United States, as a member of 
the Coffee Council, is authorized to re- 
quire a certificate of origin for every 
pound of coffee that is imported into the 
United States, showing where it came 
from. That is all the agreement does. It 
does not go beyond that. It merely gives 
the United States the authority to give 
information with respect to coffee that 
is coming into the United States. That 
is all. If anyone can find anything in 
the agreement beyond that, I should like 
to have him show it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the Senator 
from Florida has thrown out that chal- 
lenge, I point out that under section 2 
of H.R. 8864: 

The President is authorized, in order to 
carry out the provisions of that agreement 

(1) To regulate the entry of coffee for con- 
sumption, or withdrawal of coffee from 
warehouse for consumption, including (A) 
the limitation of entry, or withdrawal from 
warehouse, of coffee imported from countries 
which are not members of the International 
Coffee Organization, and (B) the prohibition 
of entry of any shipment from any member 
of the International Coffee Organization of 
coffee which is not accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of origin or a certificate of reexport, 
issued by a qualified agency in such form as 
required under the agreement. 


The President, therefore, is author- 
ized—indeed, is expected—not to admit 
any coffee coming from a country out- 
side the agreement or any coffee from 
a maverick shipper inside the coffee- 
agreement countries who is violating the 
terms of export as established by those 
countries. In other words, the United 
States becomes the enforcing arm for 
the international coffee cartel. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct; but he forgot to add 
that if the coffee-producing countries at- 
tach a certificate, they can automatically 
send their coffee in. They are required 
to attach a certificate. There is no regu- 


lation with respect to nonmember coun- 
tries. They can still ship their coffee to 
the United States; and every time they 
ship it in, the price of coffee ought to go 
down somewhat. But the President will 
have the authority under the bill to reg- 
ulate coffee imports from member na- 
tions unless they are willing to show 
where it came from. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to in- 
terfere with the speech of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida, but may 
I point out that the exporting country 
would only give a certificate for coffee 
produced in conformance with the gen- 
eral rules of production and the limita- 
tions on the amount to be exported. 
Therefore, the exporting country will de- 
termine how much is to be exported, and 
the United States will not admit any cof- 
fee that is shipped in excess of the ex- 
port quota. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The United States 
has no control over the exporting coun- 
try. We would have no control over El 
Salvador or Guatemala. What they 
shipped would be their determination. 
If they tried to go over their quotas and 
ship some coffee that had not actually 
been agreed to with respect to the gen- 
eral determination of the whole council, 
if they attached a certificate we could 
not control that. 

The whole purpose of the implement- 
ing legislation is to make clear where the 
coffee comes from and its price, so that 
all the countries which are members of 
the agreement will have an opportunity 
to see whether the exporting country is 
living up to the agreed quota. That is 
the only reason why the agreement is 
wanted. The only reason for the pro- 
posed legislation is to be certain that, 
for example, El Salvador will know what 
Guatemala is shipping; that Guatemala 
will know what El Salvador is shipping; 
and that Guatemala will know whether 
Peru is living up to its quota. All the 
exporting countries will know what the 
others are doing. Everyone will know 
whether everyone else is living up to the 
agreement. 

The proposed legislation is desired so 
that we can ascertain where the coffee 
is coming from, in what amounts, and at 
what price. The purpose of the bill is to 
authorize the United States to attach 
certificates of origin so as to determine 
the importation quotas on coffee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there any purpose 
in requiring the certificate which has 
been described other than the one the 
Senator from Florida has mentioned? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I know of no other 
purpose, and we cannot ascertain any 
other purpose. The United States is al- 
ready a member of the International 
Coffee Council. The only purpose of the 
certificate is to certify where the coffee 
comes from and what it costs, so that 
each country can observe what the other 
countries do. That is all the agreement 
amounts to; that is all that is provided 
for by the bill. 

Mr. President, we are all familiar with 
the statements which have been made 
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over the past several months that the 
coffee agreement is responsible for to- 
day’s rising coffee prices. Such state- 
ments are not supported by the facts. 

The truth of the matter is that coffee 
prices rose in reaction to the very oldest 
law of economics—the law of supply and 
demand. 

When coffee production declined 
sharply in 1963 as the result of the 
drought, frost, and fires that struck 
Brazil's coffee areas in that year, we must 
remember that Brazil produces 50 per- 
cent of the world’s supply of coffee—the 
market simply responded in its normal 
manner. 

Let me indicate how serious the 
Brazilian crop failure was: 

Brazil accounts for nearly one-half of 
the world coffee production. As a result 
of these natural disasters, Brazil’s coffee 
output in the current harvest will be only 
10 to 11 million bags, compared to an 
output of 44 million bags in 1959-60. 

Coffee dealers point out that although 
retail coffee prices have been rising 
measurably in recent months, the ex- 
port price last August was the lowest 
since 1949. 

The May retail price of 82.8 cents was 
still below the past 14-year average re- 
tail price of 86.3 cents. 

These coffee dealers attribute the main 
factor for increases in the export price 
to the heavy damage to Brazil’s coffee 
trees last year by fire, drought, and frost. 

In the face of a threatened shortage, 
importers and traders bid against each 
other to protect their supplies and in- 
crease their inventories. 

Coffee inventories in the United States 
are at record high levels. While there 
still are large stocks of coffee in Brazilian 
warehouses, it is not fresh new-crop 
green coffee that our roasters desire. It 
is old-crop coffee of exportable but in- 
ferior quality. Traders will buy old-crop 
coffee if they cannot get the good green 
coffee they prefer, but are prepared to 
pay, and are paying, premium prices for 
the fresh grown coffee of good quality 
which is in short supply. 

What did the coffee agreement do in 
the face of the price rise? We have 
already entered the coffee agreement by 
this time. 

It could not produce new-crop green 
coffee from coffee trees that had been 
killed by drought and frost and fire. But 
it could see that the coffee grown was 
made available to the market. And it 
did just that. 

It authorized increased coffee quotas to 
help meet the new demands. In Feb- 
ruary, and again in May of this year, 
the Coffee Council, producers and con- 
sumers both, voted overwhelmingly to in- 
crease quotas to insure that the agree- 
ment would not restrict supplies neces- 
sary to meet demand. Today, coffee im- 
ports into the United States are at record 
levels. 

What happened as a result of the cor- 
rective action by the Coffee Council? 

Instead of continuing their feverish 
climb, prices receded. Green coffee fu- 
tures are down about 8 cents a pound 
from their recent highs, and have been 
down for many weeks. 
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Spot coffees are also down a few cents. 
The roasters have substantial stocks on 
hand and there is no speculative fever. 

The National Coffee Association, in 
testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee, expressed the view of the 
trade, that if there had been no coffee 
agreement, prices might well have gone 
higher and gone there faster. 

With the agreement, it was possible to 
combine the production of coffee-grow- 
ing countries and moderate the price 
fluctuation of coffee. 

The agreement cannot make coffee 
grow, but it can help us have responsible 
behavior from producing countries. 
This has already been accomplished. 

Let me point out one important fact, 
and that is that for 1 full year after the 
coffee agreement was negotiated, coffee 
prices did not rise. To the contrary, 
coffee prices continue to decline. 

The vast majority of the U.S. coffee 
trade fully endorses this agreement, for 
they know that if we permit wild fluctua- 
tion of coffee prices to continue, not only 
will the consumer suffer, but also this 
Nation’s best interest in foreign affairs 
will not be best served. 

With the agreement, we have leverage. 
We have a forum and a mechanism to 
protect the consumer. We can call a 
meeting of the Council to get producing 
countries to reconsider the quotas set for 
the current year, if we ever wish to do 
that. The fact is, that is what we have 
done on this occasion, since the coffee 
price has been in effect. 

Producer countries depend upon our 
cooperation to protect them from price 
declines. They have to act responsibly 
when prices are rising, as they did in 
February and again in May when they 
voted substantial quota increases in the 
United States at a time when coffee 
prices were rising for consumers in the 
United States. 

Only in this way is the consumer repre- 
sented and protected. 

I urge the adoption of the pending 
measure because it is in the best interests 
of the United States, the business com- 
munity, and the American consumer. 

In a moment I hope that we shall have 
the statement by the able chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee as to 
what effect this coffee agreement would 
have with this implementation, if it 
were not passed, with respect to our allies 
to the south of us. 

The Senator from Oregon is the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs. He attended the recent 
OAS meetings which adopted the strong- 
est sanctions against the Communist 
country of Cuba which have ever been 
adopted. Under the leadership of Bra- 
zil, we have pulled together with the 
Western Hemisphere, and acted in con- 
cert against the activities of Communist 
Cuba. I hope that will add to our 
thoughts on foreign policy as to how 
important it is, in that area of the world, 
to adopt the particular coffee implemen- 
tation which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
copy of a coffee fact sheet published by 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 
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There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Coffee fact sheet—U.S. spot and retail prices 
(annual averages, 1953-63; monthly aver- 
ages, January 1963 to June 1964) 


[In U.S. cents per pound] 


ANNUAL 
New York | U.S. retail, 
Year spot, Santos 1-pound 
0.41 can? 
57. 93 89.2 
78.71 110.8 
57.09 93.0 
58.10 103. 4 
56. 92 101.7 
48.41 90. 7 
36. 97 78.0 
36. 60 75,3 
36. 01 73.6 
33. 96 70.8 
34.11 69.4 
33.85 69. 2 
33. 33 69.1 
33. 23 68.7 
33. 00 68.7 
33. 33 69.0 
34.33 69. 5 
33. 58 09. 6 
32.73 69. 8 
32. 95 69.6 
34. 98 69.7 
36. 55 60.8 
37.45 70.1 
44.83 71.7 
46.30 74.8 
49.85 78,9 
48. 60 81.1 
47.35 82.8 
46.90 83.9 


1 Source: Pan American Coffee Bureau. 

2 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 1 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity to 
speak at this time. I did not intervene 
in the fine statement just made by the 
Senator from Florida, but I could ques- 
tion each one of the points he made in 
favor of the treaty and disagree with 
practically every one of them. 

One of the points I do agree with, He 
said that this was an experiment. It 
truly is an experiment, which is already 
costing the consumers of this country 
$600 million. 

The Senator from Florida stated also 
that the International Coffee Agreement 
had no effect on the price of coffee. 

I should like to refer to an article pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal, on July 
22, 1964, on page 22, under commodities: 

Losses for some coffee contracts at New 
York were more than 144 cents per pound. 

Opposition in some congressional quarters 
to a pending measure in the Senate binding 
the United States to the world coffee pact 
brought selling into the futures market at 
New York. 

The Senate is due to act this week on the 
measure. A principal duty of the United 
States as a consumer member of the pact 
would be to police observance of the pro- 
ducer export quotas in the market here. 


I do not believe that there is any justi- 
fication to state that this agreement does 
not affect the price of coffee. It was 
written for the very purpose of increas- 
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ing the price of coffee. 
question about that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield on that 
point? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Those of us sup- 
porting this measure do not maintain 
that it will not affect the price of cof- 
fee. The clear intent is to try to sta- 
bilize prices within reasonable limits. I 
did not understand the Senator from 
Florida to say that the agreement was 
not intended to have any effect upon 
coffee prices. We maintain that it is 
intended, and we believe it will operate 
as it has already operated this year, to 
help stabilize the price of coffee—that 
is, to keep it from going through the 
roof or falling through the bottom. I 
believe that is a much more accurate 
statement of what the agreement is de- 
signed to do. 

Mr. CARLSON. As the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, well 
knows, we have discussed this subject in 
committee and in executive session. 
Those who favor this measure begin to 
talk about stabilization; but the fact is 
that green coffee on the commodity mar- 
kets, when we were working on it, was 31 
cents a pound. It went up to 51 cents 
a pound. It is now back to 46 cents a 
pound. This is largely because the Sen- 
ate has not yet acted on the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator wishes to be accurate. I am quite 
sure the Senator will agree that the price 
we have now for New York spot Santos 
was the green coffee price, roughly 47 
cents a pound, which is about the middle 
for a 10-year average. The price of cof- 
fee in January 1964, was 44.83 cents a 
pound. In March it was 49.85 cents. In 
April it was 48.60 cents. In May, when 
the quotas was changed and more cof- 
fee was brought in the price went down, 
and is now well settled. Coffee is being 
brought in at 46 or 47 cents a pound. 
That is all it is. So the statement of 
the Senator that the price is high as a 
result of the agreement is not supported 
by the facts. 

The Senator must admit that before 
we obtained the International Coffee 
Agreement, the price fluctuated from 7 
to 90 cents. We are endeavoring to help 
Latin American countries as well as our- 
selves bring about some stability in the 
price of coffee, and not at the expense 
of the consuming housewives, who at one 
time had to pay considerably more— 
$1.10 in 1954. In 1953, they were paying 
89 cents. In 1954, the export price was 
78 cents, and the housewife was paying 
$1.10. In 1956, the export price was 58.1 
cents, and she was paying $1.03. 

The Senator is not supported by the 
figures when he talks about the agree- 
ment resulting in any substantial or 
provable increase in the price of coffee 
because it is now being imported at 47 
cents and the housewife is paying 83.9 
cents. He knows there is a lag between 
the export price and the consumer price. 


There is no 
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Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas will not dispute any of those fig- 
ures. But the Senator from Kansas 
is contending that the enactment and 
ratification of the coffee agreement in- 
creased the price of coffee to the con- 
sumers in the amount of $600 million. I 
predict that once the implementing leg- 
islation is passed, it may well go to 90 
cents, as in 1954. There is no reason 
why it should not go that high. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATR- 
ERS] said the Dirksen amendment was 
going to save it. The Dirksen amend- 
ment provides that if Congress should 
ever become aware that there has been 
an unwarranted increase in price to the 
consumer, it can adopt a resolution to 
ask the President of the United States 
to request the State Department to take 
action. That is what he will do. What 
will the State Department do? It will 
ask the International Coffee Council to 
take such action on export quotas as 
would lower prices. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator wants 
to quote the language for the RECORD. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am quoting the 
language. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The bill provides: 

The President shall cause a copy of such 
concurrent resolution to be transmitted to 
the International Coffee Council and the 
Executive Board established under chapter 
4 of such agreement. 


There is no reference to the State De- 
an This is the language of the 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator knows that the President proceeds 
through the State Department. 

Mr. SMATHERS. He may do that. 
But it was stated that it was in the bill, 

Mr. CARLSON. The bill provides that 
when there has been an unwarranted in- 
crease in the price of coffee to the con- 
sumer, then action begins, and not be- 
fore. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let us get the rec- 
ord straight. It reads: 


Whenever the Congress finds, in a con- 
current resolution agreed to by the two 
Houses, that there is an unwarranted in- 
crease in the price of coffee in the United 
States attributable, in whole or in part, to 
the application or operation of the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement, 1962, the Presi- 
dent shall cause a copy of such concurrent 
resolution to be transmitted to the Interna- 
tional Coffee Council and the Executive 
Board established under chapter IV of such 
agreement. If, after the expiration of thirty 
days after the transmittal of such concur- 
rent resolution, the President finds that the 
Council has failed to make such adjust- 
ments of quotas, or to take such other action, 
as is necessary to remedy the situation, the 
President is authorized and directed to cause 
to be filed with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 68 of such agreement, writ- 
ten notice of withdrawal of the United 
States from the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1962. 


Nothing is said about the State De- 
partment. I know the Senator wants 
to get the facts accurately. I am sure 


he intends to. I think it would be bet- 
ter to read it from the bill. 
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Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas has been in the Senate for some 
time. He also knows something of the 
powers of the State Department. I think 
this is a good place to mention this very 
fact. I do not believe that the State 
Department has been candid with Con- 
gress on the implementation legislation. 
I can go back to the records and prove it. 

I think we are generally agreed that 
this legislation would not be in force 
and effect unless Congress acted. There 
is no question about it. I think we 
should make the record clear. The rati- 
fication of the treaty would not have 
been approved. I think I can make that 
statement categorically. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator would 
agree that the able junior Senator from 
Illinois, the minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], is not influenced by the State De- 
partment. This is his amendment. He 
wrote the amendment. I venture to say 
that when he speaks about it, he is not 
going to say that he was directed by 
the State Department to prepare this 
amendment. This is his amendment. 
It was voted on by the members of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very likely the 
State Department is not too happy about 
the amendment submitted by the distin- 
guished minority leader. Let me say 
that I think it is a good amendment 
and I hope Congress will be happy with 
it. I think it gives the Congress control. 
On the basis of the concurrent resolu- 
tion, I am sure the Senator from Kansas 
and his colleagues will be very careful 
watchdogs if the legislation passes. The 
executive branch on the basis of the 
resolution, will not be given any leeway. 
It will be required to withdraw this 
Government from the Council if neces- 
sary. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD], the minor- 
ity leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the major- 
ity whip [Mr. HUMPHREY] know that this 
treaty would never have been ratified 
had we not received a letter from the 
State Department expressing concern 
about the treaty and stating that no 
action would be taken until the Senate 
had finally acted on the implementing 
legislation, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To be accurate, the 
treaty had already been voted on early 
last spring. The formal act of the de- 
posit of the instrument of ratification 
was to have been delayed until the Sen- 
ate could act on the implementing bill. 

We were scheduled to take it up in 
the committee about the time of the 
tragic assassination of our late Presi- 
dent. 

It was entirely due to a misunderstand- 
ing during the changeover in the White 
House, in my opinion, that the notice was 
given to Senator Byrp, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, to hold up on 
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action scheduled to be taken on the im- 
plementing legislation in order to push 
the tax bill. 

This was a mistake in my opinion, a 
clear misunderstanding, due to a lack of 
communications within the White House. 
The deadline for the deposit of the in- 
strument of ratification was the end of 
the year. 

The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives are now able, if they wish, 
to renege on the original action taken 
last spring, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, ratifying the treaty. That had been 
done long before. The Senator is refer- 
ring now to what is called the deposit of 
the instrument of ratification, which is 
normally a pro forma, and routine oper- 
ation. 

While I agree that the Senator is tech- 
nically correct, I do not think any in- 
ference of bad faith or trickery could be 
imputed from something that grew out 
of a misunderstanding arising after the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 

Mr. CARLSON. This matter was be- 
fore the Senate on December 19. I read 
from the Senator’s own statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 
19, page 25106: 

An agreement had been entered into at 
the time the coffee agreement was made that 
the State Department would not proceed to 
deposit the instrument of ratification until 
the implementing legislation had been 
passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. But the fact is that 
they did. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why? 

Mr. CARLSON. They did it because 
they said it would expire on December 31 
if we did not act. But even previous to 
that time we had our own people in Lon- 
don. They have been participating in 
the divisions of quotas. They have been 
voting. They have been acting as though 
they were officially confirmed, and based 
upon legislation which supposedly had 
been completed, but which is not. That 
is my point. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to get 
into that phase of the question. I had 
some feelings about it. I opposed the 
proposed legislation when it was before 
the Senate the last time. I oppose it now. 
I think it might be interesting to note 
that the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont made a statement on the floor of 
the Senate on the subject. He said that 
he would support the treaty on the un- 
derstanding that the implementing legis- 
lation would be approved. It was not. 
That is one of the complaints I have to- 
day. I had not intended to go into it, 
but I thought that in view of the situa- 
tion which developed, we should. As I 
stated, I opposed the program before 
ratification. The agreement was ratified 
on May 21 by a vote of 69 to 20. Again 
I say that it would not have been ratified 
had we not had some assurances from 
the State Department, in the form of a 
letter, and from the leaders of the Sen- 
ate. 

The agreement represents a new facet 
of American policy. Under the program 
we would be saddling a burden on our 
consumers and taxpayers for the sup- 
port of surplus production of coffee in 
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many countries, and we would be giving 
financial support to the governments of 
many countries that have not always had 
our interests at heart. Our Nation has 
problems with farm surpluses, and the 
taxpayers of this Nation have assumed 
the burden of carrying those surpluses 
through general tax payments. Now it 
is proposed to deal in the international 
field and assume the burdens of the 
growers of surplus coffee by placing the 
burden on the coffee consumer. I have 
not seen any evidence of foreign coun- 
tries exhibiting any desire to help us re- 
lieve our surplus problem in this coun- 
try. Efforts have been made in the 
past—and some quite recently—to secure 
barter agreements with Brazil and other 
countries under which we would ex- 
change coffee or sugar for wheat. The 
State Department has always opposed 
that, and therefore we have been un- 
able to attain that goal. 

I believe the time has arrived when we 
should begin to look after our own Amer- 
ican interests instead of trying to assume 
the burden of surplus coffee producers 
in many nations. I am opposed to the 
International Coffee Agreement because 
it would confirm a cartel to which the 
United States should not in my opinion 
be a party. 

After 60 years of experience with 
cartel-like activities in coffee, we should 
not continue to experiment in that field. 
To be forced to place U.S. imports under 
controls in order to raise the price which 
the U.S. consumers must pay to foreign 
producers of coffee is unjust and unrea- 
sonable. 

I am opposed to the International Cof- 
fee Agreement also because, in my opin- 
ion, it would be the beginning of a great 
pressure for global price fixing in order 
to prop up commodity prices in this 
world at the expense of our own Nation. 
I base that remark upon statements and 
hearings that have been held in the food 
and agricultural organization of the 
United Nations. Hearings have been 
held on cocoa, citrus fruits, rubber, wool, 
and other products. It is only the be- 
ginning of a great global price-fixing 
scheme, and I wish my opposition re- 
corded now, at the first opportunity. 
When we have Mr. Blumenthal 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator at- 
tempting to leave the impression that the 
bill would fix prices? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas is not saying that the bill would 
fix prices. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what an 
uninformed person would deduce from 
what the Senator has said. The Sena- 
tor is equating the proposal with the cot- 
ton and wheat programs. There would 
be price flexibility. The bill has nothing 
whatever to do with controlling prices, 
nor would we agree to accept any certain 
amount of coffee. We could stop tomor- 
row and not accept another bag of coffee, 
and we would still be in compliance with 
the terms of the agreement. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish it were as sim- 
ple as the chairman states it, but, based 
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upon the agreement itself, I do not be- 
lieve that that could happen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
agreement would permit the producing 
countries to limit the export of coffee to 
given quantities; therefore we would be 
expected not to admit any coffee in ex- 
cess of those quantities, and by holding 
the quantities constant in the face of an 
increasing population and an increasing 
demand, the result would be an increase 
in price. Is that not so? 

Mr. CARLSON. The price is bound 
to increase. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If output is limited 
in the face of increasing demand, the re- 
sult is an increase in price. Is that not 
so? 

Mr. CARLSON. The purpose of the 
proposed legislation is to limit imports. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Illinois said that the measure would al- 
low producing countries to set the quotas. 
Isay that that is not so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They have already 
done so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
make that point clear. I do not wish the 
Recorp—aside from any other considera- 
tion—to be in error. The bill would not 
permit the producing countries to set the 
quotas. It would permit both the pro- 
ducing countries and the consuming 
countries together to do so, and as a prac- 
tical matter no quota could be set with- 
out the agreement of the United States. 
It is inaccurate to say that the bill would 
permit the producing countries to set 
quotas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arkansas misunderstands the nature of 
the whole coffee agreement. It is true 
that a decision to change quotas would 
have to be taken by what is termed a 
distributed two-thirds vote, namely, a 
two-thirds vote of the producing coun- 
tries and a two-thirds vote of the con- 
suming countries; and it is true that we 
might be able to exercise a veto over any 
decrease in the quotas. But, similarly, 
producing countries with a little over 
one-third of their votes could exercise a 
veto over any increase in the quotas, and 
by so doing it could hold the quotas con- 
stant. In fact they did so last Novem- 
ber. With population and demand in- 
creasing—and the increase is now about 
3 percent to 4 percent a year—the in- 
evitable result would be an increase in 
prices. The Senator from Arkansas does 
not seem to understand that point. But 
it should be obvious. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I merely wish to make 
a brief statement. I concur wholly in 
what the Senator from Illinois has stated 
about the proposed amendment. I think 
we have gone into it. We have read it 
and studied it. I believe I know its con- 
tents. We have had a test of the pro- 
gram. The truth is, as the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations knows, that last No- 
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vember we tried in the Coffee Council to 
get an increase to a quantity of more 
than a million tons. What happened? 
It was voted down. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There were two in- 
creases this spring. 

Mr. CARLSON. There have been 
some increases. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
clarify the record on this point, with all 
humility, in view of my alleged ignorance 
and lack of knowledge on the subject. I 
suggest for the consideration of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas that quotas are set on 
an annual basis. They could not be set 
except with the agreement of the United 
States, because we have 400 votes out of 
1,000. A vote of two-thirds of both con- 
sumers and producers is required. 

After the quotas are set, they last for 
1 year. Then if a change is desired, a 
provision in the agreement enables 
changes to be made. The Senator from 
Illinois would leave the impression that 
the quotas continue until the end of time. 
They continue for 1 year. If some unex- 
pected change occurs within that 1 year, 
the change can be adjusted by a majority 
vote, That is true. But the original 
quota which is set at the beginning of 
each year, in September, lasts for 1 year. 

Suppose we did not agree to a continu- 
ation of the quota. Suppose we should 
exercise our veto power. There would 
be no quota. The old quota would not 
continue when the parties are not able 
to agree to a quota. We went into that 
subject at length in the hearings. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If a great explo- 
sion of population should take place in 
one year, it might affect the situation a 
little. But I cannot think that such a 
possibility is of any real significance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Kansas if I may be per- 
mitted to read article 28. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to look at article 28 
of the International Coffee Agreement: 

(1) For the first three coffee years, begin- 
ning on 1 October 1962, the exporting coun- 
tries listed in Annex A shall have the basic 
export quotas specified in that Annex. 

(2) During the last six months of the 
coffee year ending 30 September 1965, the 
Council shall review the basic export quotas 
specified in Annex A in order to adjust them 
to general market conditions. 


Now note: 


The Council may then revise such quotas 
by a distributed two-thirds majority vote— 


Which means that a little over one- 
third of the votes in the producing coun- 
tries can exercise a veto over an increase. 

Now listen: 


If not revised, the basic export quotas 
specified in Annex A shall remain in effect. 


I call attention to the fact that when 
there is not a two-thirds vote from the 
producing countries, the previous export 
quotas are to remain in effect. This is 
what defenders of the agreement and of 
the coffee cartel do not seem able to un- 
derstand. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s yielding to me. I have a letter 
from the Acting Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations relat- 
ing to the very subject that the Senator 
from Kansas, the Senator from Illinois, 
the Senator from Arkansas, and other 
Senators are now discussing. If the Sen- 
ator will bear with me—it will take only 
a minute or two—I shall read a para- 
graph that relates to the subject. The 
letter reads: 

There has been some confusion as to how 
annual and quarterly quotas are set under 
the International Coffee Agreement and what 
the voting requirements are. May I take this 
opportunity to clarify the matter. 

Each year the Coffee Council sets an an- 
nual quota for the coffee year beginning 
October 1. 


I presume we all agree on that. 

To continue with the letter: 

Article 30 of the agreement states that 
this shall be done each year, at least 30 days 
before the beginning of the coffee year. 
This annual quota is set each year in the 
light of the estimate of world coffee imports 
for the following coffee year. To establish 
this annual quota each year, a two-thirds 
distributed majority in favor of the quota is 
required, that is, two-thirds of the consum- 
ers and two-thirds of the producers must 
agree to the annual quota that is to be estab- 
lished. Should the producing countries 
want a quota that is too restrictive, one- 
third of the consumers can veto that quota. 
Should the producers and the consumers fail 
to agree on the annual quota, no annual 
quota is established for the coffee year and 
the producing countries are free to export 
all they wish. In short, the United States, 
with more than one-third of the consumer's 
votes, has a fully effective veto in the setting 
of the annual quota, an exercise that must 
be held each year. 


It seems to me that when the largest 
consuming country has an effective veto 
over the annual quota, it cannot be said 
that someone is foisting a price-fixing 
agreement on us. 

As has been indicated, there is an op- 
portunity to reopen these quotas if they 
are too restrictive, and a procedure has 
been set out for them. The point that 
ought to be stressed is that what we are 
seeking to do, in a sense, is stabilize, 
within reasonable fluctuations, the prices 
of this raw material or basic commodity. 

If my memory serves me correctly, in 
the year 1954, when there was no quota, 
when there was no agreement, the price 
of coffee was at an alltime high. There 
is all the evidence anyone can want that 
the prices of coffee have fluctuated like 
a child’s fever, to the detriment of the 
countries that this country is trying to 
aid and develop through the Export- 
Import Bank, the World Bank, the AID 
organization, and the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. This agreement seeks to stabilize 
prices which those who are producers 
receive so they can earn their way and 
pay their way, and not always have to be 
on the credit line or relief line. 

There is no evidence—and I ask Sena- 
tors who oppose the bill to give me any 
evidence they have—that it would ad- 
versely affect the consumer, particularly 
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when the United States has more than 
one-third of the consumer votes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 


Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Permit me once again 
to read article 28. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Where is the Senator 
reading from? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Page 17 of the report. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the top of page 18 
of the report: 


The Council may then revise such quotas 
by a distributed two-thirds’ majority vote. 


That is setting of the annual quotas. 
This means a little over one-third of the 
exporting countries can veto an increase 
in the quotas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I know the Senator 
does not want to be in error, but that is 
not so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Listen. 

If not revised, the basic export quotas spec- 
ified in annex A shall remain in effect. 


Failing agreement, the previous quotas 
remain in effect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the basic quota 
is different from the annual quota. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the differ- 
ence? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will explain it. I 
asked the State Department what the 
difference was, because this is where the 
difference arose some time ago. 

Let me read from the same letter: 

It has been stated that once the annual 
quota has been set, it continues for the life 
of the agreement unless two-thirds of the 
producing countries agree to change it. This 
is not correct. The error arises from a con- 
fusion between “basic export quota” and “an- 
nual quota.“ Article 28 refers to the basic 
export quota for each producing member 
which is listed in annex A. This is not the 
annual quota. The basic export quota, al- 
though expressed in coffee bags, simply 
establishes the percentage share of each 
exporting country. The annual quota which 
is established each year is expressed as a per- 
centage of the basic quota. Thus in August 
1963, when the Coffee Council set the initial 
annual quota for the coffee year beginning 
October 1, 1963, it stated that the annual 
quota would be 99 percent of the basic export 
quotas. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From the language 
of the treaty they appear to be virtually 
identical. The total of the producing 
country would be 99 percent of the an- 
nual quota; and they are, to all intents 
and purposes, identical. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It could be that in 
that one instance it was identical. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the only 
ratio that prevails at present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me read fur- 
ther from the letter: 

Consequently a producing country whose 
basic export quota was, let us say 1 million 
bags, would be authorized by the annual 
quota to export no more than 990,000 bags. 
Similarly, if the annual quota was set at 105 
percent, that producing country would be 
authorized thereby to export 1,050,000 bags. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Has it ever been set 
higher? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, it was increased 
twice. It was increased once by 2% 
million bags and again by 1 million bags. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the case of the 
first increase, it was established that the 
witnesses said it was done to get some of 
us on the Finance Committee to permit 
the bill to come out of committee. This 
was used in the lobbies of the conference 
to persuade the producing countries to 
increase the quota so that there would 
not be so much opposition against the 
bill. That was the testimony by one of 
the qualified witnesses from New York. 

Mr. CARLSON. That was the testi- 
mony given. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Was that witness for or 
against the agreement? 

Mr. CARLSON. 1 do not remember, 
but I remember the testimony. 

Mr. MORSE. I would want to know 
something about the reliability of the 
witness. I would not want to accept the 
soundness of the witness’ view until I 
knew of his reliability. When some wit- 
ness makes a statement of that kind, we 
are not bound to accept it unless his re- 
liability is established. 

Mr. CARLSON. I did not make any 
effort to test the reliability of the witness. 
He requested the opportunity to be heard. 
We hear witnesses all the time without 
testing the reliability of the witnesses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator to 
turn to page 165 of the hearings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my colloquy on this point with 
McKiernan be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator DoucLas. Now, I am going to ask 
you a very intimate question. Is it possible 
that the fact that this agreement had not 
yet been approved by the Senate and might 
face opposition in this committee and face 
opposition on the floor, that induced the two- 
thirds vote lest the refusal to increase the 
quotas might make certain Senators less en- 
thusiastic in support of the agreement? 

Mr. MCKIERNAN. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator DoucLas. You don’t think that? 

Mr. McKrernan. I can assure you that 

Senator DoucLas. I am sure that did not 
enter into the official record, but was it men- 
tioned in the lobby? 

Mr. McKrernan. It certainly was. 

Senator DOUGLAS. It was mentioned in the 
lobby? 

Mr. MCKIERNAN. Yes, indeed. 

Senator DoucLas. And, therefore, was that 
not an intangible inference playing upon the 
decision? 

Mr. McKIERNAN. Well, the same situation 
prevailed in November, Senator. 

Senator DoucLas. Yes; but the opposition 
of the Senators was not as evident then. 

Mr. McKrernan. Well, I wouldn't know 
that, whether it was or not in November or 
in February, for that matter, but. 

Senator DoucLas. In February it was evi- 
dent and had an influence upon the decision 
to increase the quotas? 

Mr. MCKIERNAN. I would be inclined to 
think that it was. 

Senator DouGLas. That is a very honest an- 
swer, and I want to congratulate you, Mr. 
McKiernan, for that reply. It is a type of 
frankness which we do not often receive 
from advocates of measures that come be- 
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fore us, and I want to compliment you sin- 
cerely on that. 


Mr. CARLSON. Does the distin- 
guished chairman wish me to yield at 
this time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Minnesota has made the distinction be- 
tween the basic and annual quotas. The 
basic export quotas are referred to in 
article 28 of the agreement, and arti- 
cle 24 refers to the annual quotas. 

It could be that this point is not clear 
to those who are not initiated into the 
language of this agreement. 

Mr. CARLSON. That includes the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The agreement 
spells out how the annual quotas may be 
changed. These are annual quotas, I 
emphasize. The basic quotas relate only 
to the distribution among the producers. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let us say that r 
number of coffee-producing countries 
get together and decide that Brazil 
should have a certain percentage, that 
Guatemala should have a certain per- 
centage, and so on. It is a percentage- 
type operation, in other words. When 
they are ready to decide how much they 
will allow to be produced, each country 
gets its percentage of the production. 
Brazil gets the biggest percentage. This 
has reference to the basic quotas. 

Every year they get together and de- 
cide how much is needed. If, let us say 
100,000 bags are needed, Brazil gets the 
biggest part of that percentage, and the 
other countries get a certain percentage. 
That is difficult to change. That is what 
they voted among themselves, on the 
basis of past history as to what they can 
grow. Brazil gets the biggest allotment. 

The following year, if there is a short- 
age, Brazil’s percentage is cut down. If 
there is a glut of coffee and the produc- 
tion must be cut down to 50,000 bags, for 
example, Brazil still gets its percentage. 
That is difficult to change. 

Whenever there is a shortage of coffee, 
we can change the annual quotas of what 
comes into the United States. They are 
changed every year automatically. If an 
emergency should arise, as it has arisen 
twice this year, we can call a meeting, 
and the quotas would be increased. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The recent increases 
were agreed to because we had not passed 
the pending legislation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. All that the pend- 
ing legislation does is give the United 
States authority and direction to say, 
Tell us where the coffee comes from and 


what price you paid for it.” That is all 
the bill does. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator must 
add quantity.“ 

Mr. SMATHERS. The bill has noth- 
ing to do with quantity. 


Mr. CARLSON. As the Senator 
knows, the exporting countries have 50 
percent of the votes. He has correctly 
stated how they can determine how many 
bags they will ship, and they can say how 
many bags they need to keep the price 
up. 

Mr. SMATHERS. No action can be 
taken by the consumers alone or the pro- 
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ducers alone. It requires a two-thirds 
vote. 

If we think that what the producers 
have done is to set too low a quota, so 
that the price will go up, the consuming 
countries can veto it. We have total 
veto rights. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Iyield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. What proportion of 
the coffee is consumed by the people of 
the United States? 

Mr. LAUSC HE. I did not hear the 
question. 

Mr. CARLSON. The question was, 
How much coffee is consumed by the 
United States? The answer is more than 
50 percent. Therefore we have some in- 
terest in this legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CARLSON. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This discussion 
has been enlightening. It is helpful to 
those who are interested in this type of 
legislation. Is it not a fact, since we are 
the big consumer, that we are interested 
in the estimates of consumption? Our 
representative will be there to help make 
the estimate and to lay down the annual 
quota. Therefore the annual quota is 
the frame of reference or the reference 
base point. That is contrary to other 
legislation that we have had before us, 
in which the quota is established first, 
and there is a squeeze on the price 
through a limitation of the supply with- 
out any regard to consumption. Here 
the consumption estimate is the base fig- 
ure. That gives us the guidelines for the 
annual quota. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct when it comes to consump- 
tion. However, that is handled in the 
Coffee Council in London. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But our repre- 
sentatives are there. 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes; we have 20 per- 
cent of the vote. We have 20 percent of 
the vote of the importers and exporters. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have only 400 
consumer votes. 

Mr. CARLSON. We have 400 out of 
1,000 votes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of the consumer 
vote. 

Mr.CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A two-thirds vote 
is needed. 

Mr.CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] is 
on the floor I should like to make a brief 
comment on the testimony of Mr. John 
F. McKiernan, president of the National 
Coffee Association of the United States, 
which begins at page 160 of the hearing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Page 166 has the vital 
testimony. 

Mr. MORSE. The testimony starts 
at page 160. Our discussion relates to 
the testimony shown at page 166. I 
wish to make two points about it. The 
first is that Mr. McKiernan testified in 
support of the agreement. The second 
point is that he is not a member of the 
Coffee Council. He did not cast a vote 
in the Coffee Council. The following col- 
loquy took place between the Senator 
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from Illinois and Mr. McKiernan, as 
shown at page 166 of the hearing. 

Senator DoucLas. Now, I am going to ask 
you a very intimate question. Is it possible 
that the fact that this agreement had not 
yet been approved by the Senate and might 
face opposition in this committee and face 
opposition on the floor, that induced the 
two-thirds vote lest the refusal to increase 
the quotas might make certain Senators less 
enthusiastic in support of the agreement? 

Mr. MCKIERNAN. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator DoucLas. You don't think that? 

Mr. McKrernan, I can assure you that 

Senator DoucLas. I am sure that did not 
enter into the official record, but was it 
mentioned in the lobby? 

Mr, McKrernan. It certainly was. 

Senator DoucLas. It was mentioned in the 
lobby? 

Mr, McKIERNAN. Yes, indeed. 

Senator DoucLas. And therefore was that 
not an intangible inference playing upon the 
decision? 

Mr. McKrernan. Well, the same situation 
prevailed in November, Senator. 

Senator DouaLas. Yes; but the opposition 
of the Senators was not as evident then. 

Mr. McKrernan. Well, I wouldn't know 
that, whether 1t was or not in November or 
in February, for that matter, but. 

Senator DoucLas. In February it was evi- 
dent and had an influence upon the decision 
to increase the quotas? 

Mr. McKIERNAN. 1 would be Inclined to 
think that it was. 

Senator DoucLas. That is a very honest 
answer and I want to congratulate you, Mr. 
McKiernan, for that reply. It is a type of 
frankness which we do not often receive from 
advocates of measures tha come before us, 
and I want to compliment you sincerely on 
that. 


I wish to make this point: First, his 
testimony is without value at all, so far 
as any evidentiary weight is concerned. 
His testimony could not even get into 
the record in a courtroom. He was nota 
member of the Council, and is not quali- 
fied to testify as to what the motivations 
of members of the Council might be. 
His is the rankest type of lobby hearsay. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But he was ín favor 
of the agreement and therefore he swore 
to his own hurt and this gives special 
credence to his testimony. 

Mr. MORSE. So what? Whether he 
was for it or against it is of no relevancy. 
His testimony is merely lobby gossip and 
hearsay evidence. This witness, in a 
remark to the Senator from Illinois, of 
whom I am very fond, built this up as 
proof. But it is proof of nothing except 
that a man came before the committee 
and, under examination, presented some 
objective judgments based upon hearsay, 
oe he had first testified, “No, sir; I do 
not.” 

Then, under the able examination of 
my dear friend from Illinois, he did not 
know whether it did or not. But the 
point is that he was not a witness com- 
petent to testify on a question as to what 
went on within the Council. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He was present at the 
conference, I believe. 

Mr. MORSE. His testimony is irrele- 
vant to the decision we must make here; 
that is, what the effect of the agreement 
will be on all the points that have been 
raised, including the question of price. 

But for me to be asked to take a posi- 
tion on this agreement because this wit- 
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ness, who is not a voting member of the 
Council, said, under some cross-exami- 
nation, after he had first said it did not, 
that he thought there was a discussion 
about it in the lobby, and it probably 
had an effect upon those in the Council, 
of which he is a member, a statement 
which is rank hearsay, is asking too 
much. 

Mr. CARLSON. Speaking for myself, 
I wish to say that Mr. McKiernan is now 
and has been a known national authority 
in the movement of coffee in the United 
States and the world. He is now and has 
been for many years a nationally known 
authority in the movement of coffee in 
the United States and the world. He is 
the one man whom one consults and 
speaks with when he wants information 
concerning coffee problems. He has 
been such an authority for years. So 
the record should show that Mr. Mc- 
Kiernan himself is a responsible man. 

As to his statement, I have nothing 
to say about it; I know nothing about it. 
I merely desire to have the record show 
that he is well qualified to speak in 
the field of coffee, because it has been 
his business for years. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not question his 
authority and knowledge in the field of 
coffee; but he is like every other witness 
when he comes to testify in regard to the 
motivations of people and the reasons 
for their votes. Unless he presents some 
evidence—and there is not a scintilla of 
evidence in that statement—as to what 
the motivation was, what the cause of 
the votes was—his testimony is com- 
pletely irrelevant to the issues before us 
and without any value at all. 

Mr. CARLSON. His testimony may 
be irrelevant; but I am sure that some 
members of the committee thought he 
was quite accurate in discussing the sub- 
ject which is his business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
recommended Mr. McKiernan as a re- 
sponsible man in the coffee world. I 
read from page 167 of the hearings: 

Mr. McCKIERNAN. * However, after ma- 
ture consideration, we believe this is better 
for the coffee industry and better for the 
American consumer. 


If the Senator wishes to cite that as 
an authority, I will accept him as an 
authority. I think he is qualified. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assure the Senator 
from Arkansas that I heard Mr. Mc- 
Kiernan’s testimony. I had high regard 
for his testimony, even though he was 
opposed to my views. I would have liked 
to have him in my corner, but he was 
not. I desire to have the record show 
that he is a substantial citizen in this 
field. 

I think we have discussed this phase 
sufficiently; I should like to turn to an- 
other phase. 

The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] raised an issue 
that I think is one of the real problems, 
one of the real needs for the legislation. 
I believe this is a foreign aid program. 
I shall discuss that point briefly. We 
shall pass a foreign aid authorization 
bill within the next few days providing, 
if Iremember correctly, $3.5 billion, with 
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a total of $550 million for the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the 
Senator think it unfair to charge guilt 
by association, by trying to blacken this 
very responsible agreement by associat- 
ing it with foreign aid? There is noth- 
ing whatever in it that could be called 
foreign aid. We do not give a nickel to 
anyone under this agreement. It is being 
quite unfair to the proposed legislation 
to associate it with a program that is 
notorious for its unpopularity in the 
Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assure the Senator 
that I am not saying this for the purpose 
of associating the coffee agreement with 
the foreign aid program, a program I 
have always supported and shall again 
support this year. 

There is no doubt about it. The cof- 
fee agreement is a way to get money into 
Latin American countries and other un- 
derdeveloped areas. We shall provide 
$550 million for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The meeting which was held in Geneva 
beginning in February, for 3 months, of 
110 nations, underdeveloped and devel- 
oped—had one thought in mind, namely, 
to work out a global price program for 
many commodities. There is no ques- 
tion about it. I was there. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That question is 
one that could properly concern every- 
one. We asked the State Department 
representatives that question, and they 
reported back to us, through the office 
of the majority leader, that the United 
States has no present intention of enter- 
ing into any additional commodity agree- 
ments of any kind. Secretary Rusk 
said: 

I am fully aware that commodity agree- 
ments should not lightly be entered into, 
and I would consult in advance with the 
Congress before making any new commodity 
commitments. 


That was the statement made by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk when he was 
asked that particular question. So for 
the Senator from Kansas to infer that 
there is underway some unholy alliance 
having as its objective the setting of 
agreements for all basic commodities is 
not supported by what the Secretary of 
State, in response to that specific ques- 
tion, had to say. 

Mr. CARLSON. On July 30, 1963, Mr. 
Michael Blumenthal was before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which was 
considering his nomination to be Deputy 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations with the rank of Ambassador. I 
asked Mr. Blumenthal this question: 

Right on this point, while we are talking 
about it— 


We were discussing global price fixing— 


do I understand you are saying here today 
these agreements are going to be taken over 
by arrangements in this international field, 
not international agreements— 


We were talking about coffee and other 
agreements— 
but there are going to be international ar- 
rangements? 
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Note the change of words. Not “agree- 
ments,” but “by arrangements in this in- 
ternational field.” 


Are there going to be cartels in situations 
like that? 


This is Mr. Blumenthal’s answer: 

Senator, when I referred to the word 
“arrangements” for cereals and for meats, I 
was trying to distinguish it from the kind 
of commodity agreement that we tradition- 
ally know about in the raw material field. 

By the word “arrangements” there is 
meant only an understanding, an agreement, 
on these products that deals with more than 
just the tariff because that is not the only 
problem. But it is not a quota agreement. 
Whatever comes out of the negotiations will, 
of course, be a part of the overall trade 
negotiations and will have to have the same 
approval as any other aspects of the negotia- 
tions. 


This problem is being considered in 
high places. I do not disagree with the 
statement of the Senator from Florida. 
I have no doubt that, under the circum- 
stances, great pressure is being applied 
for it. But it isa program for the future. 

I still come back to the point that this 
is a foreign aid program. It ought to be 
considered as a program for $600 mil- 
lion in addition to foreign aid work— 
and I am supporting foreign aid; please 
do not misunderstand me. Nevertheless, 
I think we ought to vote it directly, as 
we have been voting it, and not saddle it 
on the consumers of the Nation as is pro- 
posed in this bill and also in other bills. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
took testimony on the treaty dealing with 
the coffee business of the world, 1 should 
like to make a statement reflecting my 
understanding of the purpose of the 
agreement. The argument was made 
that the coffee producing countries are 
intermittently suffering a complete col- 
lapse of their economies because of the 
low prices that were brought for coffee 
in the world market. 

Whether one calls it price stabilization, 
foreign aid, or a program intended to 
raise the price of coffee, can be well 
argued. The fact is, however, that the 
principal objective of the program is to 
insure to coffee-producing countries a 
price which will not ruin their domestic 
economies which primarily depend upon 
the coffee business. One might take ex- 
ception to the statement that it is a 
foreign aid program, but I believe that 
the evidence will clearly show that this 
movement is in existence to help these 
countries with a fair, stabilized price. 

I should like to make one more com- 
ment about the statement of Mr: Mc- 
Kiernan. Mr. McKiernan expressed two 
opinions—first, that the coffee agree- 
ment should be approved and the bill 
should be approved; and, second, he said 
that he thought consideration had been 
given to the fact that the measure was 
coming before the Congress and, there- 
fore, in order to procure support of the 
measure we had better raise the quota. 

In each instance, it is an opinion. 

I should like to state to the Senator 
from Oregon, who has been a teacher of 
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law that in the hearings of committees, 
practically all the testimony given is in 
the form of opinions, and not the recita- 
tion of facts as viewed by a witness and 
which, in a court of law, where the strict 
rules of evidence are applied, could be 
objected to and refused. 

I concur that in a court of law, Mr. 
McKiernan’s testimony, that he believed 
the council was influenced in approving 
an increase in the quota because it 
wished to ingratiate itself with the Sen- 
ate, would be incompetent. 

Mr. MORSE. He did not say it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In substance, that is 
what he said. But we take testimony in 
our committees predicated mainly upon 
opinions of what is good or bad. We 
have not been held to the strict rules of 
evidence, that hearsay, conjecture and 
speculation are incompetent and un- 
proved. 

I make this statement merely to negate 
the supposition that by remaining silent 
while I am in the Chamber, I am coun- 
tenancing what has been stated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, (Mr. 
WALTERS in the chair) will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Before I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon—and, of course, I 
shall be glad to yield to him—I agree 
with the statement of the Senator from 
Ohio in regard to testimony. I doubt 
very much whether we would get any tes- 
timony in our committee if we did not 
let witnesses express their views and 
opinions, without having to bring in evi- 
dence and facts to prove the points they 
make. 

Now I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to reply to the 
statement just made by the Senator from 
Ohio, because I do not believe that it is 
subject to the interpretation which the 
Senator is placing upon it. Mr. Mc- 
Kiernan is unquestionably a highly com- 
petent witness to testify in regard to 
coffee policy. He is a highly competent 
witness to testify as to the economics of 
coffee internationally. 

As the Senator from Ohio has pointed 
out, Mr. McKiernan testified in support 
of the agreement. Let me mention two 
statements which he made in support of 
the agreement, although I shall cover 
more than that when I make my speech 
later. 

On the bottom of page 166 of the hear- 
ings the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DoucLas] stated: 

And once this implementing legislation 
has been approved by Congress and signed 
by the President, they will not have the Sen- 
ate to fear; isn't that true? 

Mr. MCKIERNAN, No, it is not, Senator; 
and 

Senator Dovctas. That fear will be re- 
moved? 

Mr. MCKIERNAN. No, sir; that is not true. 

Senator DoucLas. Well, it will have passed 
out of our hands. 

Mr. McKIERNAN. Senator DOUGLAS, you are 
overlooking the fact that the President must 
report back to you in 18 months. 


At the bottom of page 167, Mr. Mc- 
Kiernan states: 

Mr. MCKIERNAN. Well, Senator, I am not in 
the same league. But I would like to make 
the point that the national association, 
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which has been in business for 53 years, is 
opposed to governmental restrictions, all gov- 
ernmental restrictions, governmental partici- 
pation, and intervention in the coffee trade. 

However, after mature consideration, we 
believe this is better for the coffee industry 
and better for the American consumer. 


That is what this recognized expert— 
and recognized by the opponents of the 
bill as well as the proponents of the bill 
to be an expert—said about the merits of 
the agreement. He is for it. 

Now we have what I consider to be an 
entirely ancillary matter which has been 
brought into the debate by the colloquy 
which took place between the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] and Mr. Me- 
Kiernan. i 

On page 166 of the hearings—and I 
shall repeat it, because I do not believe it 
is subject to the interpretation which 
either the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], or the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON] are giving to it—the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] asked: 

Now, I am going to ask you a very inti- 
mate question. Is it possible that the fact 
that this agreement had not yet been ap- 
proved by the Senate and might face opposi- 
tion in this committee and face opposition 
on the floor, that induced the two-thirds vote 
lest the refusal to increase the quotas might 
make certain Senators less enthusiastic in 
support of the agreement? 

Mr. McKIERNAN. No, sir; I do not. 


That was his direct answer to the 
question put to him by the Senator from 
Ilinois. 

The question which the Senator from 
Illinois first put to him had nothing to 
do with the question of hearsay, or gos- 
sip in the lobby of the building in which 
the Council meeting was held. 

Then the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DouGLas] stated: 

Senator DoucLas. You don't think that? 

Mr. McKrernan. I can assure you that— 

Senator DoucLas. I am sure that did not 
enter into the official record, but was it men- 
tioned in the lobby? 

Mr. McKIERNAN. It certainly was. 


Does that mean that people in the lob- 
by of some conference are saying, “There 
is going to be trouble in the Senate. 
DoucLas down there will be raising “old 
Ned' about this.” That probably has 
something to do with it, but has nothing 
to do with what happened inside the 
Council room. 

The question is, Is there any proof that 
votes were cast in the Council room on 
the basis of this hearsay testimony. We 
have no proof. Continuing: 

Senator DoucLas. It was mentioned in the 
lobby? 

Mr, McKrernan. Yes, indeed. 

Senator DoucLas. And therefore was that 
not an intangible inference playing upon the 
decision? 

Mr. McKrernan. Well, the same situation 
prevailed in Noyember, Senator. 


In other words, they had some more 
gossip back in November when the Coffee 
Council meeting was being held. 

Continuing the testimony: 

Senator DoucLas, Yes; but the opposition 
of the Senators was not as evident then. 

Mr. McKIERNAN. Well, I wouldn't know 
that, whether 1t was or not in November or 
in February, for that matter, but 
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Senator Doveras. In February it was evi- 
dent and had an influence upon the decision 


to increase the quotas? 
Mr. McKIERNAN, I would be inclined to 
think that it was. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Exactly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. McKiernan does not 
know. He does not know all the hearsay. 
The very witness on whom we are rely- 
ing, in trying to weaken the agreement, 
is a witness 100 percent against us as 
to the value of the agreement to the con- 
sumer and to the coffee industry in the 
United States—the president of the 
Coffee Council. I cannot blow up that 
comment of his under examination, as 
to whether or not he thinks the Senate 
might be exercising some influence on 
the Council. I hope we do. I hope we 
continue to exercise some influence on 
the Council. I hope that when we pass 
the bill—and I trust that we will—and 
that it will include the Dirksen amend- 
ment—they will understand that we are 
not going to sit idly by, if any of the 
fears of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] and the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. DoucLas] materialize and prices go 
up, and stay on the Council. We are 
putting in a check that can get us out, 
and get us out promptly. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the remarks that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon made about the 
Council meeting in London. I do not be- 
lieve he thinks some of us are so naive 
that we believe that during a Council 
meeting in which the coffee distribution 
is made, a nation that uses over 50 per- 
cent of the coffee is not discussed, not 
only in the Council room, but also in the 
cloakrooms and in the halls. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course. 

Mr. CARLSON. There was some con- 
cern over what might be the attitude of 
the United States. I think it was dis- 
cussed in the halls, and in the cloak- 
rooms, as well as in the Council. 

Mr. MORSE, That is why the debate 
is a wonderful thing. The debate will 
give them some cause for concern in 
their future meetings. I am all for that. 
Where I leave the Senator from Kansas, 
is in his conclusion that this action will 
not be in the best interest of the Amer- 
ican coffee industry and the American 
consumer. 

I am willing to take Mr. McKiernan 
as a witness. I am willing to take the 
president of the American Coffee Asso- 
ciation as a witness to my position. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, MORSE. I vield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. McKiernan testi- 
fied in one instance in a manner that 
was acceptable to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, but in another instance, he testified 
in a manner which did not meet the ap- 
proval of the Senator from Oregon. 
Why does the Senator believe Mr. Mc- 
Kiernan, when he states that the coffee 
agreement should be approved, and does 
not believe him when he states that the 
matter of what the U.S. Senate was go- 
ing to do was undoubtedly considered in 
the Council? How does the Senator rec- 
oncile those two statements? 

Mr. MORSE. My full comment deals 
with the qualification of the witness as an 
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expert on coffee—and my opposition, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] 
agree that he is an expert. I am sorry 
that his expert testimony does not coin- 
cide, in their opinion, on the agreement. 

My second point is that he is not a 
competent witness to testify as to what 
happened around the table when the vote 
was taken inside the Council meeting. 
He is not a member of the Council. 
Therefore, he is only a witness dealing 
in hearsay and gossip. The great judge 
from Ohio, I am sure, in case after case 
has thrown that kind of rot out the win- 
dow when it came to a matter of evidence 
and proof. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot prove this 
statement, but it can be verified. I be- 
lieve Mr. McKiernan was present at the 
conference, mixed with the lobbyists and 
members of the delegations, and knew 
what was going on. 

Mr. MORSE. That is a conclusion 
that the Senator jumps to as to what 
caused the delegations from Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Chile, and the United States, and 
elsewhere, to do what they did. That 
is a matter of subjectivity. Ordinarily, 
the Senator from Illinois is one of the 
best men to rely on in the matter of ob- 
jectivity. I say most respectfully at this 
time that he is relying on the subjectivity 
of a bit of gossip testimony. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
held the floor much longer than I ex- 
pected to when I started. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas has been overgen- 
erous. He has allowed the various inter- 
rogators to throw him off the track in 
the presentation of his paper. I suggest 
that Senators not interfere with him as 
he proceeds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am in accord 
with those views. But I am very much 
interested in what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas has to say. I would 
like to hear it in continuity. 

Mr. CARLSON. I shall not follow 
through in continuity. I have used more 
time than I intended to. I believe we 
discussed some points that are of interest 
and value in a debate of this type. 

I have stated my views. I was opposed 
to the ratification of the treaty last year 
on May 21. I am opposed to the bill to- 
day for the reasons I have stated. I do 
not believe we should place the burden 
on the consumers of the Nation. This is 
foreign aid. I support foreign aid. 

Second, it is the beginning of a great 
global price-fixing program that this Na- 
tion had best be on the alert for in the 
future. I am convinced of that, in the 
face of what has been taking place in 
Geneva and the United Nations. We do 
not want to support prices all over the 
world at the expense of our own people. 

The time has arrived when we should 
begin to take a very direct interest and 
concern for our own people, and not hesi- 
tate to express ourselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority views on the cof- 
fee agreement, published in the report, 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the minority 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MINORITY VIEWS on H.R. 8864 

The Senate should not hesitate to reject 
this bill." The chief beneficiaries of the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement are government 
treasuries which levy heavy taxes on exports, 
coffee speculators, and a few large landown- 
2 and the American housewife will pay the 

The agreement is a brew of international 
politics in which those interested in global 
price fixing are determined to place an un- 

and unconscionable burden on the 
coffee drinkers of our Nation and the world. 
The commodity agreement substitutes polit- 
ical judgment for economic judgment in 
trying to solve an economic problem. 

The agreement gives some lipservice to the 
regulation of supplies in order to prevent 
wide fluctuations in prices, but its prime 
purpose is to keep those prices at a high 
level. Article 27(2) states that “the members 
agree of the necessity of assuring that the 
general level of coffee prices does not decline 
. the general level of such prices in 
1962.” 

There seems to have been a policy estab- 
lished which would place a floor on prices, 
but there is no reference to any ceiling. 
Article 1 refers to the objectives to “achieve 
a reasonable balance between supply and de- 
mand on a basis which will assure adequate 
supplies of coffee to consumers and markets 
for coffee to producers at equitable prices. 
* + e” but this objective is at once lost 
sight of and there is no later provision for 
carrying out that objective. 

In short, the principal purpose of the 
agreement and the implementation of it are 
aimed at keeping prices high. 

The International Coffee Council in Lon- 
don was conceived and created not to stabi- 
lize the prices of coffee, but to increase them 
at the discretion of the coffee-producing 
countries. 

The only possible provision for preventing 
runaway prices is that for increasing quotas, 
and this by no means assures the American 
consumer of fair prices. 

Before quotas can be increased two-thirds 
of the consuming countries, plus two-thirds 
of the producing countries, must vote in 
favor of the increase. Every consuming 
country could vote for an increase, but this 
would not be sufficient. 

The first test of the agreement painfully 
proved that the United States is powerless 
and defenseless in that body. It proved the 
coffee-producing countries of Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia can and will dominate the 
market. They can and will reduce or limit 
export-import quotas at their discretion, thus 
fixing prices at any level they see fit. 

Furthermore, if there happens to be a 
shortage, the price can skyrocket and there is 
nothing to prevent it from so doing. On the 
other hand, if stocks become large so that 
the price might be affected, or if competi- 
tion on the market tends to drive the price 
down, the quota system prevents any of this 
advantage from reaching the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Present experience bears this out. There 
are claims that today’s inflated price is the 
result of crop failure in Brazil. Yet testi- 
mony before the Finance Committee brought 
out the fact that there is a very large supply 
on hand, and there seems to be no question 
that if there had been no coffee agreement 
there would be an ample supply and prices 
would be much less than at present. 

If there have been crop failures, and there 
may someday be a shortage, then prices at 
some future date might have risen, but a 
possible future shortage seems little reason 
for the very high prices of today. It is more 
than just coincidence that prices began an 
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inexorable march upward just at the time 
the international agreement became effec- 
tive. Had prices not increased, then the 
stated objectives of the agreement would 
have failed in accomplishment. 

Nothing could be done which would inter- 
fere more with the natural economy of free 
enterprise than controlled production, sub- 
sidized inefficiency, and artificially supported 
subsidies for large producers. Those who 
know the situation in the principal produc- 
ing countries are aware that the fancy prices 
now being paid for coffee by the American 
housewife never reaches the worker on the 
foreign plantations. It is readily admitted 
that the increased income from higher prices 
for coffee is intercepted to a very large degree 
by the governments of the countries con- 
cerned, and what does filter through is 
quickly pocketed by the owner of the planta- 
tion. 

This is not a program for the stabilization 
of coffee markets, it is a very bad form of 
foreign aid, camouflaged to deceive the un- 
suspecting public. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that the 
State Department, which will be our repre- 
sentative in the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, would be more interested in buying 
good will in coffee exporting countries than 
in protecting our coffee consumers? 

If the coffee drinkers of the United States 
were fully informed about the reasons for 
the great increase in the cost of a pound of 
coffee, and if they understood that little, if 
any, of the extra amount they have to spend 
ever reaches the workman's level in the for- 
eign country, they would be even more up 
in arms about the new foreign entangle- 
ment we have entered into. The public 
should know that coffee buyers in the United 
States are now paying at the rate of over 
$500 million per year more than in 1962. 

In May of 1963 the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, wrote: 

“The objective of the new International 
Coffee Agreement is to stop the long-term 
decline in revenues from coffee exports by 
stabilizing prices at a level no lower than 
the general level of coffee prices in 1962,” 

Before the agreement was more than a few 
weeks old, it had succeeded in the price in- 
crease part of that objective, but it has failed 
utterly to stabilize prices at any fair level to 
the consumer. 

This implementing legislation, if adopted, 
will cost the taxpayers literally billions over 
a relatively few years. 

It places a floor on prices but makes the 
sky the limit as far as a ceiling is concerned. 

Although the United States consumes one- 
half of the coffee used in the entire world, 
when it comes to changing quotas to affect 
some reduction in price, it has only one- 
fifth of the votes, and even worse, it must 
convince two-thirds of the producing coun- 
tries to take a financial loss by taking the 
necessary action to reduce prices. The only 
Way this can be done, as has been proved 
already, is to exert diplomatic pressure. 
Such pressures almost invariably result in a 
loss of good neighborliness and friendship. 

The American housewife pays and pays, 
and the recipients are foreign governments 
and wealthy landowners. 

It seems obvious that the below-normal 
crop in Brazil has not been the real cause 
of all of the massive price rise that is still 
growing. Huge stocks are on hand and could 
have been used, and can yet be used, to keep 
prices to a reasonable level. 

Foreign countries have been encouraged 
and financially helped to diversify produc- 
tion. The coffee agreement is a step in the 
opposite direction. If the United States 
supports price fixing and helps to assure a 
high level of income to coffee producers, how 
can we expect them to listen to pleas to 
produce a wider range of commodities? How 
can they hear what we are saying when what 
we are doing rings so loudly in their ears? 
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If H.R. 8864 is adopted there can be but 
one result. Prices will remain high and con- 
tinue to penalize the domestic consumer. A 
solid floor has been built, but nothing has 
been done to set an upward limit. 

The time has arrived when we had best 
begin to look after our American interests, 
instead of trying to assume the burdens of 
surplus coffee producers in many nations. 

The bill should be defeated. 

FRANK CARLSON. 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Cart T. CURTIS, 


Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, 1 yield 
the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes to sum up the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the coffee 
agreement is the third commodity agree- 
ment to which the United States has be- 
come a signatory. The others were the 
International Wheat Agreement and the 
International Sugar Agreement. 

I know there may be differences of 
opinion as to whether it has been wise 
to participate in those agreements. Pos- 
sibly it would have been better to let the 
free market remain and eliminate our 
price support, control, and regulation of 
production, imports and exports. But 
I am not going to discuss those agree- 
ments at this time. 

The coffee agreement has been brought 
about because of the extreme fluctua- 
tions in the price of coffee over the past 
20 years or so. I think we are all aware 
of the fact that the wholesale price of 
coffee has fluctuated from a few cents 
a pound up to as high as 90 cents a 
pound. This has not only been rather 
frustrating to consuming countries and 
to dealers in coffee, but also, even more 
so, to the producing countries. So our 
Government felt that it was wise to pro- 
mote an International Coffee Agreement. 
I expect this was primarily to keep some 
of our southern neighbors in the Amer- 
icas from going broke if the price of 
coffee should fall disastrously low—par- 
ticularly Brazil. I believe approximately 
75 percent of the exports of Brazil are 
represented by the coffee exports. 

Last year our executive officials entered 
into this agreement. Whether they 
should have conferred with Members of 
the Congress more before doing so, I am 
not ready to say. But they entered into 
the agreement which was approved by 
the Senate by a vote of 69 to 20, as has 
been pointed out by the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. At the 
time we approved this agreement, the 
wholesale price of coffee was about 33 
cents a pound. It did not remain at that 
level long. It is probably unfortunate 
that we did not enact implementing 
legislation soon thereafter. 

We did not. In the meantime it was 
reported that there was a severe freeze 
over the coffee producing areas of South 
America. For example, production in 
Brazil was estimated to be only about 
one-third this year of what it was for 
last year. That evidently sent the spec- 
ulators and dealers to work. The price 
of coffee went up from 33 cents a pound 
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to about 52 cents a pound, and there it 
stayed for some time. 

Recently the International Coffee 
Agreement representatives met, as I un- 
derstand, and provided for a larger 
amount of exports to the consuming 
countries, primarily to combat the in- 
creasing prices not only in the United 
States, but other consuming countries 
as well; and the price of unroasted coffee 
has now dropped down to approximately 
47 cents a pound wholesale. What 
changes may take place from now on I 
am unable to state. The agreement 
when implemented by the pending meas- 
ure would probably narrow the range of 
speculation, although that is in no way 
assured. We know that the sugar agree- 
ment has not eliminated speculation in 
sugar by any means, nor, as the Senator 
from Florida has pointed out, has the 
wheat agreement. But I presume that 
the agreement will narrow the range of 
speculation, and be somewhat disap- 
pointing to those who like to watch the 
races, play the pinball machines, or 
speculate in the commodity market. 

The proposed implementing legisla- 
tion is necessary. We have participated 
I believe, in two of the International 
Coffee Agreement meetings since the 
treaty was approved last summer. Any 
action taken by the United States at 
those meetings could not be positively 
binding, because there was no imple- 
menting legislation. Nevertheless, there 
appears to have been a gentleman’s 
agreement in this respect, and the situa- 
tion is as it is today. 

But the thing that disturbs me con- 
siderably is our relationship with all the 
Latin American countries. When I say 
all of them, I mean all of them, includ- 
ing Cuba, because only a few days ago 
a meeting of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States was held in Washington. 
The meeting was attended by all the 
members of that Organization. At the 
insistence of the United States, Venezu- 
ela, and possible a couple of other coun- 
tries, it was voted to put pressure on 
Castro and keep it there. If it had not 
been for the United States insistence, 
I am sure that those sanctions would 
not have been voted. The effect of that 
OAS meeting in Washington is that Mr. 
Castro—and I make a distinction be- 
tween him and the Cuban people at all 
times—is in greater difficulty than he 
was before, because it is probably only 
a question of time before Cuba will have 
a new government and a new leadership. 

The 15 countries that supported the 
United States—and, according to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who 
was a regular attendant at those meet- 
ings, the number was 15—were mostly 
the coffee-producing countries of South 
America and Central America. 

The question that arises in my mind 
is as follows: How would it look if after 
having persuaded those countries to join 
us in opposition to Castro and his pres- 
ent Cuban Government, within a week's 
time we should turn on them and refuse 
to sanction participation of the United 
States in the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, which we promoted in the first 
place? I very much doubt the value of 
those sanctions voted against Cuba if to- 
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day we should turn down this agreement, 
which we have entered into with the 


coffee-producing countries of Latin 
America. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. AIKEN. Iyield. 

Mr. CARLSON. There are others 
who oppose the treaty who are very 
much concerned about our situation in 
Latin America. It has been one of our 
concerns, I regret sincerely that this 
situation arose immediately following 
the OAS meeting. I wish that it had 
been considered before the meeting or 
somewhat later. I think it would have 
shown a little better judgment on the 
part of all of us if we had acted on it re- 
gardless of the outcome of that meeting, 
because it looks as though we had a 
meeting of the OAS, that the OAS voted 
sanctions on Cuba, and that now, I as- 
sume, we shall pass a bill such as the one 
before the Senate today. It looks to the 
world and to the Nation as though the 
present action had something to do with 
the actions taken at the meeting. I do 
not believe it looks good. I think it is 
unfortunate, and while I shall vote 
against the bill, I appreciate the problem 
confronting not only our Nation, but 
Latin America as well. 

Mr. AIKEN. lagree with the Senator 
from Kansas. It is unfortunate that 
those two subjects came up so close to- 
gether. The proposed implementing 
legislation should have come up over 6 
months ago. We should not have waited 
until today. I agree with one of my 
colleagues on the other side. It is one 
of the mistakes of the present adminis- 
tration that a half day was not taken 
last fall to consider the question and 
settle it then, rather than waiting until 
the situation became as it now is. 

Inasmuch as the implementing legis- 
lation has only 14 months to run, it is in 
our interest to approve it. If during that 
14 months’ period prices get out of hand 
or the program does not work in other 
ways, we should drop it next year. If 
it works, I believe we should extend it for 
2 years atatime. I have found that in 
these programs—and we have had oth- 
ers such as the wool program—if we put 
a time limitation on them so that those 
in charge of administering them have to 
come back and report to the Congress 
regularly—periodically—and get new au- 
thorization, they do a much better job 
than they do if no limitation of time is 
imposed. 

So under the circumstances I believe 
it advisable to support the proposed leg- 
islation, which, as I have said, will ex- 
tend for only a little over a year. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I plan to 
talk very briefly later. My remarks now, 
following the Senator from Vermont, will 
be brief. I hope that no fears will be 
aroused by my speaking from the seat in 
the Chamber at which I am standing at 
the present time, because this was the 
seat from which I once spoke for some 22 
hours. These remarks will take only a 
very few minutes. I speak from this seat 
only because I wish to be close to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

I am glad that the Senator from Ver- 
mont pointed out how instrumental we 
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were in having the coffee agreement en- 
tered into in the first place. No country 
in Latin America did more than the 
United States did in promoting the de- 
velopment of what we called then the 
Coffee Stabilization Act. We were very 
much concerned about the great reduc- 
tion in coffee prices. No country was 
more instrumental in urging the enact- 
ment of the Coffee Act in the first place 
than the United States. We did quite a 
bit of persuading to get some of the 
Latin American countries to go along 
with setting up the Council in the first 
place. 

I want to stress that as point No. 1. 

My second point is that we have been 
working hard for years to get our Latin 
American neighbors to do something 
about diversifying their one-crop econo- 
mies—limited not only to coffee, but 
coffee is probably the greatest example 
of what happens to a country when it 
becomes dependent on one crop. 

One of the reasons we used when we 
urged the adoption of the coffee agree- 
ment in the first place was the fact that it 
could bring about some stabilization in 
prices that would be an inducement for 
certain countries to diversify to a greater 
extent. We are making great progress 
in that direction. It is really a part of 
the objective of the Alliance for Progress. 
We expect to work with them in regard 
to their internal economic problems. We 
are going to be of help in diversification. 
We are aiding them in many ways, in 
connection with water, fertilization, land 
clearance, farm co-ops, and breeding 
stock programs. We are helping them. 
It cannot be done overnight. Those 
countries have been dependent upon 
one-commodity programs for so long that 
they need some stabilizing help. This 
proposal is a part of that program. 

The third point I wish to make is that 
I, too, think it is too bad that we did not 
act on this measure last fall, as the Sen- 
ator from Kansas said earlier, if I un- 
derstood him correctly. Clearly Con- 
gress ought to have acted on it then. 
But we have participated in it. We have 
been sitting in the discussions as ex 
officio members of the Council in Lon- 
don. We have been sitting as observers. 
We have done more than that. The 
Council has been relying on what the 
U.S. representatives have in effect ad- 
vised it. I do not like it any more than 
the Senator from Kansas likes it, but we 
must face the reality. We have been 
participating in the agreement, although 
agreement has not been reached. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. Before I do so, 
I wish to express my appreciation for the 
Senator’s courtesy in yielding to me 
earlier. I appreciate the Senator’s work 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
am sorry we do not agree on this par- 
ticular matter, but the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Oregon 
have been agreeing on 80 or 90 percent 
of the issues before the Foreign Relations 
Committee for a long time. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator men- 
tioned that we have been working as ob- 
servers and as ex officio members. We 
have been doing more than that. We 
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have been voting, just as if Congress had 
acted on this bill, when Congress has 
not acted on it. I do not think that is 
good procedure, 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think so, either. 
But imagine what would happen if Con- 
gress took the position, unless there was 
an overwhelming reason for it, of disap- 
proving the agreement after this act of 
participation. 

I wish to consider for a moment the 
reference the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont made. I was one of the two 
Senate aids who served the Secretary 
of State at the Ninth Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Organization of 
American States. In my judgment, if 
this country had disapproved, before the 
Conference, the coffee agreement, there 
is no question about the economic effects 
the disapproval would have had upon 
certain economies in Latin America. In 
my judgment, we would not have been 
able to adopt the act of the Ninth For- 
eign Ministers Conference. There is 
much concern about the economies of 
those countries. Delegate after delegate 
talked to me about his concern over the 
coffee agreement. They pointed out 
what a devastating effect it would have if 
the matter were left wide open and spec- 
ulation and dumping continued, with 
none of the restrictions this agreement 
places upon them. 

The relationship of this country with 
its hemispheric nations is a factor that 
must be weighed in passing upon this 
agreement. To disapprove the agreement 
today would be very costly to us when 
it came to seeking cooperation on a good 
many mutual problems that exist be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States. 

In their conversations with me, I was 
a sort of devil’s advocate in some of my 
discussions with them, in raising some of 
the objections the opponents make as 
to what is going to happen to prices. 
They make the point, “We have gone 
into this upon your urging, because you 
think it is the best way to stabilize 
prices.” They asked, “Have you ex- 
amined the increase in the price of 
American goods imported into Latin 
America, and which have been imported 
into Latin America in the past 10 years? 
Are you aware of the fact that prices of 
American goods have, in our eyes, sky- 
rocketed?” 

If there has been such an increase, it 
is news to me. The total value of our 
sales to Latin America has been slipping 
in recent years, and I shall go into that 
further when we get to the foreign aid 
bill. 

But they say, “Take a look at the prices 
we have been paying for goods we buy 
from the United States.” 

They say also, “We did not hear you 
raise objection to the International 
Sugar Agreement or the International 
Wheat Agreement or other agreements 
that are of great concern to American 
agricultural production.” So we did not. 
They point out that, although they are 
glad to get the food and have a need 
for it, this country has found an export 
market for a good many of our surplus 
products, such as cotton, wheat, and 
other agricultural items. So they say to 
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me, into my teeth, but in a friendly way 
and in good spirit, “This is a two-way 
street.” 

There could not be a greater asset to 
the Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs, of which I am chairman, than the 
Senator from Vermont, who really first 
raised the point. As chairman of that 
subcommittee I want to say that, in my 
judgment, if the Congress rejects this 
agreement we shall be misunderstood 
throughout Latin America and we shall 
create great problems there. 

The next point I wish to make, be- 
cause it has been mentioned in the de- 
bate, is with respect to the aid program 
in Latin America. I have been heard to 
say time and time again that we must 
develop a foundation of economic free- 
dom in Latin America. That means we 
must pay attention to programs that will 
raise the standard of living of the people 
of South America. That requires eco- 
nomic stabilization. It requires stabili- 
zation of their economy, particularly the 
agricultural economy. 

I offer the agreement not as a cure-all, 
but as a help to accomplish that pur- 
pose. A drop in the coffee price of 2 to 
3 cents a pound can very well eat up, ina 
given country, all the value of the mil- 
lions of dollars of foreign aid money we 
poured into that country. These ques- 
tions are interrelated. The economy is 
complex. I think it is a pretty unsound 
policy to be pouring millions of dollars 
of economic aid into a given country and 
then cance] it all out because we do not 
support a program that will help support 
the price of coffee, and as a result have 
that country victimized by the law of 
economics of a bad drop in the coffee 
price. 

Opponents of the agreement have said 
the advantage of the agreement will ac- 
crue to the wealthy landowners. Do 
they think the foreign aid program is 
different? It is not. But it is continued 
with the idea that it maintains the ca- 
pacity of these Latin American coun- 
tries to obtain the goods they do not pro- 
duce. I think it is a mistake to under- 
take this task with foreign aid to the 
extent that we do. Commodity stabili- 
zation, if it affords sufficient protection 
to consumers, is a better instrument for 
that purpose than foreign aid. 

There is no doubt that we must be on 
guard to protect the consumer interests 
of the United States. We are in this 
agreement, because, as the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmATHERS] has pointed out, 
and as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULERIGHT] has pointed out, we have our 
check and we get our protection in the 
Dirksen proposal, which we are support- 
ing. Under the Dirksen proposal, if the 
fears of the opponents of the bill ma- 
terialize, we have the procedure—and it 
is mandatory in its effect—whereby our 
Government reserves the right to get out 
of that agreement in a very short period 
of time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that in 
the covenant itself, which the Senate has 
ratified, thus making it a part of the 
law of this country, there is a provision 
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under which, in the Consumer Council, 
the number of votes that we have is suf- 
ficient to give us veto power on any ac- 
tion which we think might unduly raise 
the price of coffee? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I was 
about to make. In my judgment the 
agreement protects the basic consumer 
interests of this country, because we have 
the veto power. 

But I wish to make another point in 
regard to the check which we shall have 
in the law which will protect the con- 
sumer interests. It lasts for only 14 
months, it automatically comes to an 
end at the expiration of that time, and 
it requires affirmative congressional ac- 
tion for its continuation. Those are 
ample checks. 

I make my plea, if for no other rea- 
son—and there are other reasons—than 
to maintain the cooperative relation- 
ships with Latin America for this trial 
period. From the standpoint of main- 
taining the improved foreign relations 
that have been developed between the 
United States and Latin America since 
the Alliance for Progress program was 
inaugurated, we ought to approve the 
agreement. 

I am satisfied that a rejection of the 
agreement would be costly to us as far as 
the development of misunderstanding in 
Latin America is concerned. 

Fourteen Latin American countries are 
primarily dependent upon coffee exports 
and possibly on one or two other items. 
The exports of six Latin American coun- 
tries consist of 50 to 80 percent coffee 
exports. If we start following a course 
of action which will cause them to fear 
that their economy will be unstabilized 
because of a lack of cooperation on the 
part of the United States in approving 
an agreement in connection with a cof- 
fee treaty, for which the United States 
was as much responsible as any other 
county in the Western Hemisphere, if not 
more responsible, we will be performing 
a great disservice to sound U.S. interna- 
tional policy relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. 

I ask that we give this agreement a 
trial. If the fears of the opponents de- 
velop in the next 14 months, it auto- 
matically comes to an end. If the dis- 
advantages become critical within the 
next 14 months, we have an escape clause 
which makes it possible to bring it to an 
end. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the Senator give 
us information about the market which 
the South American countries provide for 
American products; that is, the relative 
position? 

Mr. MORSE. Fora long time, we sold 
them far more than we bought. Re- 
cently the figures evened up, and in 1963, 
we sold them less than we bought. 

Mr. COOPER. If there should be a 
collapse in prices, it would affect seriously 
their ability to buy from the United 
States. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator knows 
what would happen. We would give 
them balance-of-payments loans. We 
would give them money out of the Presi- 
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dent’s emergency fund, to balance their 
budgets. We would pour millions of 
dollars in by way of aid. What I wish to 
do, under the Alliance for Progress, is to 
help them make their own economies 
work. I believe we are considering a step 
in the right direction. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not a fact that the 
price of coffee was much higher when 
there was no agreement? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not accept the 
argument that the agreement bears any 
relationship to coffee prices. When we 
had no agreement at all, the price 
ranged from 6 to 90 cents a pound. 

Mr. COOPER. In other words, there 
was no protection except consumer re- 
sistance. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. There is great 
value in sitting down to discuss these 
matters in international conferences. 
The fact that there is a council in Lon- 
don which requires us to sit down and 
thresh out these issues by conference and 
discussion I am sure will result in final 
agreement and final policy that will be 
to the mutual benefit of all. We had a 
demonstration of that in Washington 
last week. Things looked pretty bad for 
a while. However, the more we talked, 
and as more evidence was obtained as to 
what the Castro regime had done to 
Venezuela, the less room for doubt was 
left that the findings of the Council, 
which had been appointed to investigate 
Venezuela’s charge of aggression, were 
borne out by the facts. The United 
States was the leader at that conference 
in urging the adoption of an act that 
called for sanctions to be exercised 
against Cuba. I was one of the dele- 
gates from the Senate, along with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
at Punta del Este. Brazil was one of the 
leaders against us in connection with 
sanctions at that time. This shows what 
a great shift has taken place in United 
States-Brazil relations since then. In 
the Pan American Building the other day 
I spoke only for myself, and not for the 
State Department. We would not have 
succeeded in getting some of the sanc- 
tions that were finally adopted had it not 
been for the aid that we received from 
the Foreign Minister of Brazil. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree, too, that in the 
beginning it was the United States that 
started to ask for this stabilization. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a document entitled “The 
Coffee Agreement and Coffee Prices— 
Questions and Answers,” published by 
the World Coffee Information Center; 
and background information on the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COFFEE AGREEMENT AND COFFEE PRICES— 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

1. Question. What is the International 
Coffee Agreement? 

Answer. A 5-year pact negotiated by 36 
coffee-producing countries and 23 coffee- 
consuming countries aimed at stabilizing the 
wildly fluctuating high and low prices of cof- 
fee on the world market. Under this agree- 
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ment, coffee exports would be regulated to 
meet world coffee demand; coffee overpro- 
duction would be progressively reduced 
through farm-product diversification pro- 
grams; and the coffee-consuming countries 
would take on the responsibility of helping 
enforce the coffee export controls. 
BACKGROUND 

In 1957, the major coffee-producing coun- 
tries of Latin America, later joined by those 
of Africa, sought to establish a voluntary 
system of export regulation, but without 
worldwide cooperation of the consuming 
countries, the voluntary system failed to halt 
the relentless downward trend of coffee 
prices, 

Then, during the latter part of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the U.S. Government 
took the lead role in seeking a long-term 
solution to the coffee price problem. 
Through the diplomatic efforts of the United 
States, led by the then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, Thomas C. Mann, 
the major coffee-producing and coffee-con- 
suming countries set up a Coffee Study 
Group, in the summer of 1958, to conduct an 
exhaustive investigation and to recommend a 
solution. 

Again led by the United States, the Coffee 
Study Group in 1962 proposed, as a long-term 
solution to the economic woes of coffee, the 
establishment of the International Coffee 
Agreement. 

In the summer of 1962, the coffee-growing 
and coffee-importing countries met in New 
York City under the auspices of the United 
Nations and negotiated the International 
Coffee Agreement. The U.S. Senate voted in 
favor of ratification of the International Cof- 
fee Agreement in May 1963. A provisional 
International Coffee Council was established 
in London in July 1963, pending formal 
ratification by participating nations. 

The State Department deposited its formal 
documents of ratification on December 27, 
1963, and on that date, with 46 countries 
participating, the International Coffee Agree- 
ment entered definitely into force. 

2. Question. Isn't it a fact that coffee 
prices began to rise immediately after the 
formation of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment? 

Answer. No, that is not so. In the first 
year following the negotiation of the long- 
term agreement, prices of several principal 
types of coffee continued to decline from 
their already low levels. 


BACKGROUND 


From October 1962, right after the agree- 
ment was approved, to August 1963, the spot 
price of Brazilian Santos 4 coffee, delivered 
at New York, continued to decline from 33.18 
to 32.73 cents a pound. During the same 
period, Colombia Mams fell from 39.78 to 
39.50 cents a pound. Mexican Prime-Washed 
coffee dropped from 34.58 to 33.28 cents a 
pound, 

3. Question. What did cause the sudden 
and steep price rise in coffee in 1964? 

Answer. Widespread damage to the Brazil- 
lan coffee trees by a long and severe series of 
disasters—frost, drought, and fires. Since 
Brazil supplies approximately 40 percent of 
both the U.S. and world markets, the serious 
reduction of Brazil’s next crop, together with 
the potentially injurious impact of the frost 
and drought on succeeding crops, stimulated 
the price of coffee upward. 


BACKGROUND 


Brazil was hit by a frost in August 1963 in 
its major coffee-producing areas. These 
areas also suffered the worst drought of the 
century in 1963. Forest fires plagued the 
Major coffee-growing State of Parana. 

Coffee importers around the world soon 
became aware of the great damage to Brazil’s 
coffee trees, and of the potentially harmful 
effect of the frost on the subsequent coffee 
crops. Overnight, the demand for coffee 
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spurted; coffee prices in the world market 
reacted as the brokers, roasters, distributors, 
rushed to stockpile additional supplies. 

The spot price of Brazilian Santos 4—from 
a 14-year low of 32.5 cents a pound in the 
latter half of August 1963—jumped to a high 
of 50.5 cents a pound at the beginning of 
March 1964. The wholesalers passed their 
increases on to the retailers. 

According to the latest available figures 
from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
U.S. average retail price of a 1-pound can 
of coffee in mid-May 1964, was 82.8 cents, or 
13.4 cents higher than the average 1963 price 
of 69.4 cents a pound, which was the lowest 
in 14 years. Even so, the mid-May U.S. price 
was 3.5 cents less than the 14-year average 
price of 86.3 cents. 

The U.S. Government has stated Officially 
and positively that the coffee price rise is not 
related to the agreement. The U.S. position 
was enunciated on February 25, 1964, at the 
Senate Finance Committee hearings by 
Under Secretary of State W. Averell Harriman, 
who said: “I want to state unequivocally that 
the coffee agreement did not cause the rise 
in coffee prices. That rise was triggered by a 
virtually unprecedented combination of 
natural disasters to coffee plantations in 
Brazil. * * * As Brazilian coffee prices have 
risen, other coffee prices have been pushed 
upward as well. That’s the way the market 
works.” 

4. Question. What of the coffee surpluses? 
There have been reports of 50 million bags 
(182 pounds each) of surplus coffee stock- 
piled in Brazil. With so large a surplus, why 
should Brazil's crop reduction in a single year 
make so strong and immediate impact on 
coffee prices? 

Answer. There is no question but that 
there is a large stockpile of coffee in Brazil. 
However, the United States, Germany, and 
other coffee-importing countries demand 
high-quality, fresh-crop coffee. Coffee im- 
porters fear that there will not be enough 
of this high-quality, fresh-crop coffee avail- 
able. Therefore, they rush to stock up on 
available coffee and to buy for the future. 
This rush to buy and build up inventories 
has pushed up the coffee prices. 


BACKGROUND 


The Brazilian Coffee Institute estimates 
that only 22 million bags of its reserves are 
salable abroad. The U.S. trade, which main- 
tains a high standard of quality for the 
coffee it imports from Brazil, estimates that 
only a small part of the Brazilian surplus is 
available for export. John F. McKiernan, 
president of the National Coffee Association, 
who speaks for about 85 percent of the U.S. 
coffee trade, testified at the Senate Finance 
Committee hearings in February as follows: 
“We don't always demand the best. But we 
do prefer the good coffee, the greenish fresh 
coffee, and there are only about 4 million 
bags available.” 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, in 
discussing (June 20) the “seeming paradox of 
rising prices in the face of apparent plentiful 
stocks,” makes note of “the strong prefer- 
ence of importers for greenish, new-crop 
coffee.” 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture report 
adds: “Furthermore, most of the export- 
quality 1962-63 carryover coffee is not the 
‘greenish’ coffee in very strong demand now 
among U.S. importers and others. It is com- 
petitive bidding for this kind of coffee, cou- 
pled with uncertainty as to the size of Brazil’s 
crop in 1964-65 and thereafter, that has con- 
tributed to the rapid buildup in coffee in- 
ventories in the United States and to the 
subsequent rise in coffee prices.” 

5. Question. Did not the International 
Coffee Council take steps to stimulate or en- 
courage the price rise? 

Answer: To the contrary, the Interna- 
tional Coffee Council twice voted to increase 
the export quotas, at the specific request of 
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the United States and other consuming 
countries, in its efforts to restrain the cof- 
fee price rise. 

BACKGROUND 


In February 1964, the International Cof- 
fee Council met in emergency session and 
voted to expand the basic export quota of 
45.5 million bags (132 pounds each) by ap- 
proximately 5 percent—almost 2.4 million 


Thus, the International Coffee Agreement, 
established primarily with the view of sta- 
bilizing coffee prices and thereby helping the 
coffee-growing countries, was utilized in 
February 1964, at the express request of the 
United States and other coffee-importing 
countries, to increase quotas and thereby to 
help the coffee-consuming nations. 

Again, in April 1964, responding to the 
consuming countries’ request for a further 
increase in the export quotas, the Interna- 
tional Coffee Council provided for a read- 
justment in quotas of 725,000 bags, reas- 
signing quotas from countries that could 
not fill them for lack of coffee, to countries 
which had the coffee available for export. 
At the same time, the overall export quota 
was increased by 355,000 bags. 

6. Question. Did not the coffee-producing 
countries refuse a U.S. request to increase 
export quotas? 

Answer. In November 1963, the United 
States and other consuming countries asked 
the International Coffee Council to consider 
an increase in the export quotas which had 
been agreed upon by the consuming and 
producing countries only a few months be- 
fore, in August 1963. Some of the coffee- 
producing countries, including Brazil, were 
willing to accede to this request, but oth- 
ers were at the time reluctant to vote for in- 
creased quotas without a careful examina- 
tion of the relationship of the already agreed 
quotas to world import demand. Some of 
the producer countries at this time were still 
experiencing a continuing decline in coffee 
prices. 

BACKGROUND 


The setting or change of export quotas re- 
quires a two-thirds weighted vote of both 
producing and consuming countries. In 
November 1963, all consuming countries 
voted to increase export quotas, but the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote of the exporting 
countries failed to be obtained. 

By November 1963, Brazilian coffees had 
moved up only about 4 cents a pound. The 
news of the August frost, coupled with the 
damages of the worst drought of the century 
in Brazil, was worrying importers the world 
over who feared the possibility of a short 
Brazilian crop for 1964-65. 

However, the prices of some Latin Ameri- 
can coffees had not moved up at all by No- 
vember 1963. In fact, the price of Colom- 
bian coffee was lower than it had been dur- 
ing 1962. Consequently there was a feel- 
ing among some of the exporting countries 
that an increase in the overall annual quota 
was not warranted. They feared that such 
an increase would in fact force prices down- 
ward. However, in February, when the pic- 
ture became clearer, the export-quota in- 
crease was voted upon favorably by the In- 
ternational Coffee Council. 

Thus the agreement has worked in a sensi- 
ble way and in the democratic tradition, so 
that a proposal is made, discussed, and voted 
upon. In this manner, all members of the 
agreement may take their position on an is- 
sue and reach a collective decision. 

7. Question. Are the importing countries 
including the United States, forced to estab- 
lish import quotas for coffee? 

Answer. There are no import quotas on 
coffee. 

BACKGROUND 


The United States and the other consumer 
countries participating in the agreement 
may import coffee freely. However, the par- 
ticipating importing countries do undertake, 
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under certain conditions, to help prevent 
nonparticipating coffee-exporting countries 
from gaining all the advantages of the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement without abiding 
by its principles. But in view of the fact 
that close to 95 percent of the world’s coffee 
exports are now covered by the agreement, 
the possibility of such preventive action be- 
coming necessary is rather remote. 

At the same time, the participating im- 
porting countries undertake to keep the In- 
ternational Coffee Organization informed, by 
means of the certificates of origin, of the 
quantities of imports against the export 
quotas of the producing members of the 
agreement. This system provides a check 
on whether such members are honoring their 
quota obligations. 

8. Question, Is the International Coffee 
Agreement simply another aid program? 

Answer. Not aid, but trade. The Latin 
American nations have long felt they were 
being discriminated against in their terms 
of trade with the United States, from which 
they purchase most of their imports. The 
prices of Latin American commodities sold 
to the United States have been declining; but 
the prices of the products they buy from 
the United States have been rising. 


BACKGROUND 


Between 1955 and 1963, the price index of 
coffee exported to the United States fell by 
40 percent, while during the same period the 
price index of the U.S. industrial products 
exported to Latin America rose by 4 percent. 
That amounts to a deterioration in terms of 
trade of 44 percent to Latin American coun- 
tries over a rather long period of time. They 
have been losing ground in their trade; and 
they want to make it an even swap. 

During the coffee bill hearings, Thomas C. 
Mann, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, said: 

“I wouldn't call it * * a foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is within the general aims of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

“It [the agreement] does seek to meet a 
deeply held feeling throughout all of Latin 
America that in general over the last decade, 
the prices of the raw materials which they 
sell to us have not risen while the prices 
of manufactured goods which they buy from 
us have risen steadily. 

“The result of this is a growing gap be- 
tween their export earnings and our ex- 
port earnings, a growing gap between per 
capita income in this country and per capita 
income abroad. And this [the agreement] 
is an effort not to fix the price but to pre- 
vent prices from wildly fluctuating and 
Plunging down to levels which create seri- 
ous political, social, and economic problems 
in those countries * * *. Coffee, of course, is 
ae biggest single export item in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

“In the long run, I had rather see a healthy 
trade on fair terms between the United 
States and Latin America than to try to do 
this entirely through aid, and we have been 
slipping, as I said earlier, the terms of trade 
have been slipping, moving in our favor con- 
stantly over a period of long years now. 
And I think it would be healthy and good 
for this country in the long term if we could 
combine our aid program with a healthy 
two-way trade. 

“Most of these dollars that Latin America 
gets come back here in any case. We are 
the biggest exporter to Latin America, far 
and away. So we don't lose all of these dol- 
lars permanently. Our trade with Mexico; 
for example, 70 percent of all the goods they 
buy abroad, they buy here in the States.” 

9. Question. Won't the International Cof- 
fee Agreement tie the coffee-producing coun- 
tries to a one-product economy? 

Answer. The opposite is true. An effec- 
tive International Coffee Agreement will 
make it clear to the coffee-producing coun- 
tries that they can ship out coffee only with- 
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in their assigned quotas. This export lim- 
itation will thus serye as an incentive to 
seek product diversification rather than pro- 
duce surplus coffee. In addition, one of the 
principles of the agreement is to encourage, 
by all possible means, the curbing of coffee 
overproduction. In fact, the largest Latin 
American coffee countries have already un- 
dertaken coffee-tree reduction and crop di- 
versification programs, 


BACKGROUND 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported that Brazil has eradicated 587 mil- 
lion trees, out of a total of 2 billion trees it 
plans to eradicate in its diversification pro- 
gram. By the end of 1963, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported Brazil had 
freed 1,675,000 acres for crop diversification. 

Colombia, in June 1964, was granted a 
$7 million loan by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank for diversification. This 
loan will be supplemented by $4,340,000 from 
Colombian sources. Colombia plans to con- 
vert approximately 36,000 acres of land now 
used for coffee into land for poultry produc- 
tion, cattle herds, and food crops. 

Last year Mexico undertook a diversifica- 
tion program whereby aproximately 150,000 
acres of coffee land are to be converted to 
rubber, spices, and fruit. This will be a 20- 
percent cutback in land planted to coffee. 

10. Question. Isn’t it a fact that the in- 
crease in coffee prices will only benefit a few 
plantation owners, and that very little bene- 
fit will be gained by the average citizen of 
the coffee-exporting countries? 

Answer. Not so. There are abuses in every 
country, under any system. Price increases 
for coffee, and for other Latin American 
primary products sold for export, help the 
countries as a whole, and their peoples as 
a whole, by providing a steadier, improved 
source of income for internal social and eco- 
nomic development, of foreign exchange, and 
of purchasing power for imports necessary 
to development. 

BACKGROUND 

Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Mann testified about this 
allegation during Senate committee hearings. 
Asked by a Senator how a price increase in 
coffee helps the general economy of Latin 
America, Secretary Mann replied in part: 
“It helps them in many ways. * * * It in- 
creases their foreign exchange earnings, their 
balance-of-payments position, and enables 
them, therefore, to import and pay for more 
goods, capital goods, to increase their pro- 
duction. * * * I think that a small percent- 
age of money is held out by these countries, 
but $9 out of every $10 invested for economic 
development in the private sector are domes- 
tic dollars, not foreign dollars, so that the 
private sector in Latin America is carrying 
@ very heavy load of the development and 
they are investing their money and have done 
so for a period of years. * * * Increased cof- 
fee prices mean more tax revenues in addition 
to more foreign exchange earnings. It means 
to the Government more help in their budg- 
ets. It certainly helps * * * everybody, in 
the same way that trade helps all countries.” 

Mr. Mann later submitted for the commit- 
tee’s record the latest figures on income 
which Latin American governments received 
from coffee-generated taxes, taxes which Mr. 
Mann said were used for public works. In 
1962, 11 of the Latin American coffee coun- 
tries collected $448,405,000 in tax revenues. 

11. Question. Aside from helping our 
friends in Latin America, what tangible 
benefits does the United States receive from 
the International Coffee Agreement? 

Answer. Since the Latin American coun- 
tries spend most of their dollars earned by 
exports in buying goods from the United 
States, any longrun increase in the earn- 
ings of the coffee-producing countries will 
increase the amount they spend for US. 
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goods and services. For example, in 1961, 
according to a survey, the purchases of the 
Latin American coffee countries created over 
360,000 jobs and generated nearly $2 billion 
in wages and farm income in the United 
States. 

BACKGROUND 

A recent study by the Econometric In- 
stitute of New York showed that in 1961, 
U.S. exports to the coffee-producing coun- 
tries of Latin America were responsible for 
almost 360,360 jobs in the United States, and 
generated more than $1.9 billion in wages 
and farm income. 

Exports from Illinois, for example, were 
responsible for almost 36,000 jobs, in addi- 
tion to generating almost $200 million in 
wages and farm income. 

The leading Illinois exports were ma- 
chinery, metal products, vehicles, meat prod- 
ucts, feeds, wheat, corn, and cereal products. 

In addition, there is another factor about 
trade with the Latin American coffee-export- 
ing countries that should be kept in mind. 
The coffee-producing countries as a group 
spend in the United States their dollars 
earned from sales of coffee to the United 
States. Brazil’s earnings of $368,141,000 for 
her coffee sold to the U.S. market in 1961, 
amounted to 76 percent of the $485,427,000 
worth of US. exports bought by Brazil that 
year. Colombia’s coffee sales of $226,609,000 
to the United States in 1961, accounted for 
93 percent of funds required by Colombia to 
pay for its purchases of $243,858,000 worth 
of U.S. exports. 

12, Question. What has been happening to 
coffee prices recently? 

Answer. The average spot prices of green 
coffee, which rose from their low points in 
August 1963, to their highest subsequent 
levels in March 1964, have been declining. 
In fact, the prices of green coffee traded in 
New York are down from more than 1 to 
more than 4 cents a pound from their March 
averages. This drop in the price of green 
coffee has not yet had time to be reflected 
in the wholesale and retail prices of coffee. 


BACKGROUND 


In March the average spot price of Santos 
4 was 49.85 cents per pound, but in June 
it was 46.0 cents or 2.95 cents lower. Colom- 
bian Mams in the earlier month were 49.95 
cents but in the later month were 48.60 cents 
or 1.85 cents less, Comparable figures for 
Mexican Prime-Washed were 49.23 cents and 
46.50 cents, or 2.7 cents lower; and for 
Uganda Washed and Cleaned, 40.78 cents and 
36.38 cents, or 4.40 cents lower. Thus, the 
prices of the green coffees mentioned, which 
are representative of the various growths and 
types traded in the New York green-coffee 
market, did not continue to rise after March 
1964, but through June 1964 had actually 
fallen by 1.35 cents to 4.40 cents or by 2.7 to 
10.8 percent. 

13. Question. Isn't it a fact that the 
coffeegrowers abroad and the coffee roasters 
in the United States are in a conspiracy to 
“soak” the consumer? 

Answer. Emphatically, this allegation is 
not true. Growers and roasters alike seek 
a fair price and are acutely aware that ex- 
cessively high prices for coffee will result 
in decreased U.S. consumption. 


BACKGROUND 

John F. McKiernan, president of the Na- 
tional Coffee Association, testified on this 
allegation before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings as follows: 

“The housewife * * * is accustomed to 
paying so much for coffee. And if that price 
starts to spiral and it keeps on going and 
it gets up to a fantastically high price, she 
is going to do something about this. And 
she, the housewife, controls the market. We 
found that out in 1954 and 1955. We know 
that in those days the American consumer 
obtained 46 cups from one pound of coffee. 
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Within 4 years, to my knowledge, and this 
would be around 1958 or 1959, the American 
consumer was getting 64 cups per pound of 
coffee. In other words, they were using water 
rather than coffee. And we still have not 
corrected the situation. 

“Even now the American housewife is 
brewing about 60 cups from a pound and 
before this thing happened—in 1949, for 
example, the American housewife was getting 
46 cups to the pound. And, of course, this 
has had its financial effects.” 

14. Question. What is the status of the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement insofar as the 
United States is concerned? 

Answer. The United States has ratified the 
agreement. Enabling or implementing legis- 
lation needed to permit the U.S. Government 
to carry out its responsibilities under the 
agreement—such as setting up a system of 
certificates of origin for imports of coffee— 
has been approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. This legislation still requires ap- 
proval by the Senate and signature by the 
President. 

15. Question. What would be the impact if 
Congress failed to approve the enabling or 
implementing legislation? 

Answer. Since the United States imports 
about half of the world’s coffee exports, it is 
obvious that failure by the United States to 
participate fully in the pact would in effect 
kill the agreement. 


BACKGROUND 


Senator WILLIAM J, FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said when he appeared briefly be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, of which 
he is also a member: “In the field of foreign 
relations I think it would be a great disaster 
and a great tragedy if this Congress would 
reject this implementing legislation. I can 
think of nothing that could injure our rela- 
tions in Latin America and Africa more than 
the rejection of this measure.” 

Assistant Secretary of State Thomas Mann 
said: “I would like to say that if we do not— 
if the Senate does not act favorably on the 
enabling legislation, in my opinion as the 
person responsible for Latin American affairs, 
the effect in that area would be nothing short 
of calamitous. There is no issue affecting our 
relations with the area as a whole which is as 
important as this one is.” 

John F. McKiernan, president of the Na- 
tional Coffee Association, told the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that in his opinion rejec- 
tion of the legislation before the Senate 
would “do a great deal of harm.” He said 
that he agreed with Under Secretary of State 
Harriman who had testified earlier that “fail- 
ure of the United States to continue as an 
active member of the agreement would be a 
most damaging blow to our relations with 
the developing countries, especially of Latin 
America, and to the Alliance for Progress.” 


COFFEE IMPLEMENTING BILL, H.R. 8864 


1. The implementing bill: What it does; 
where it stands: The Senate gave its advice 
and consent to ratification of the coffee 
agreement in May 1963. The United States 
ratified the agreement in December 1963. 
However, the agreement is not a wholly self- 
executing treaty. The President needs au- 
thorization to require “certificates of origin” 
on coffee entering the United States, and 
to control imports from nonmembers, if 
necessary. H.R. 8864 provides the necessary 
authorization. 

The House passed H.R. 8864 in November 
1963. The Senate Finance Committee re- 
ported the bill out in March 1964. 

The United States needs the implement- 
ing legislation now because the Coffee Coun- 
cil has set October 1, 1964 as the date for 
enforcing the “certificates of origin” sys- 
tem. (The certificates identify the source 
of the coffee, enable the Coffee Organization 
to maintain a statistical check on exports 
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and detect quota violations. In short, it puts 
teeth in the agreement.) The Council has 
three times postponed the introduction of 
the certificate system because the United 
States was not in a position to enforce the 
system. Without H.R. 8864, the United 
States will be unable to carry out its treaty 
commitments. 

2. Economic importance of coffee to LDC's: 
Single most important agricultural com- 
modity in trade of the LDC's; second only to 
petroleum as exchange earner. More than 
30 developing countries depend on coffee ex- 
ports. Coffee accounts for more than 50 
percent of export receipts of 6 Latin coffee 
producing countries and 25 percent on the 
average for the 15 Latin coffee exporting 
countries, and accounts for 30 to 50 percent 
of export receipts of seven African countries. 
Twenty million persons in developing areas 
depend on coffee for livelihood. An im- 
portant source of tax revenue for govern- 
ment operations as well as foreign exchange 
for purchase of development goods. 

Coffee, historically subject to boom and 
bust cycles, inflation followed by depression, 
disrupts orderly growth and development, 
intensifies political instability. Coffee agree- 
ment necessary to insure stable earnings 
that grow as consumption grows. Coffee 
earnings come back to United States in 
trade. 

3. Political importance of coffee agree- 
ment: A key element of the Alianza is to 
help stabilize prices of commodities on which 
LDC's depend. President Kennedy said he 
could think of no single measure that would 
help the development of the Latin American 
countries more than the stabilization of cof- 
fee prices. 

As seen by Latin America, the U.S. position 
on the coffee agreement is a test whether 
the Alianza will continue along the lines 
laid out by the late President and reaffirmed 
by President Johnson. 

Our embassies in Latin posts say that the 
reaction—were the United States to cease to 
be an active participant in the agreement— 
would be most damaging, some say calami- 
tous, to our relations with Latin America. 
At UNCTAD we reiterated our interest in 
ameliorating LDC commodity problems. 
Failure to pass H.R. 8864 would make a mock- 
ery of this policy. 

4. Why coffee prices rose: In the summer 
of 1963, Brazil, the world’s largest coffee pro- 
ducer, accounting for almost 50 percent of 
world output, was hit by an unprecedented 
combination of natural disasters: frost, 
drought and fire. As a result, Brazil’s coffee 
output in the coming harvest will be about 
11 million bags (USDA estimate). This com- 
pares with Brazilian output in 1959-60 of 
44 million bags. For the first time in years, 
world consumption of coffee will exceed 
world production. Prices were bound to rise. 
In the face of a threatened shortage, im- 
porters and roasters bid against each other 
to secure supplies and build up inventories. 
Coffee imports and inventories in the United 
States are at record levels. 

Opponents of the agreement point to the 
large stocks of coffee in Brazil as evidence 
that there is no coffee shortage and that 
the price rise was rigged by the agreement. 
There are indeed large stocks of coffee in 
Brazil but this is not fresh new-crop green 
coffee that roasters need to maintain their 
distinctive blends. It is old-crop coffee of 
exportable but inferior quality. Roasters 
will buy it if they can’t get the good green- 
ish coffee they prefer, but they are prepared 
to pay premium prices for the fresh-grown 
coffee of good quality that is in short supply. 

5. What the agreement did in the face of 
the price rise: The agreement could not pro- 
duce new-crop green coffee from coffee trees 
that had been killed by drought and frost. 
But it could see that the coffee that was 
grown was made available to the market. 
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And it did just that. The Council of the 
agreement authorized an increased flow of 
coffee to meet the needs of the trade. In 
February and again in May, the Coffee Coun- 
cil voted overwhelmingly to increase quotas 
to insure that the agreement would in no 
way restrict supplies necessary to meet the 
increased demand. 

It is the view of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in which we concur, that export 
quotas are fully adequate, in fact more than 
adequate, to meet world demand, and that 
any further increases in quota would have 
no effect on price (perhaps a psychological 
effect, but of short duration) because all 
the new-crop green coffee that is available 
is being offered. Old-crop coffee is in plen- 
tiful supply but this is not what traders 
want. 

As a result of the Council's actions, prices 
have receded. For some weeks, coffee futures 
have been down about 8 cents a pound from 
their recent highs and spot coffee is also 
down a few cents. Roasters have ample 
stocks and there is no speculative fever. 
Prices are now at their 1958 level (47 to 48 
cents a pound for Santos 4) about midway 
between the high prices of the early 1950’s 
and the low prices of the early 1960's. 

6. The agreement protects the consumer 
and the trade: The U.S. coffee trade wants 
us to be in the agreement. The League of 
Women Voters fully endorses the agreement. 
They know that in the absence of the agree- 
ment, prices might well have gone higher and 
got there faster—as they did in 1954 when, 
following a frost in Brazil, spot prices went 
over 90 cents a pound. With an agreement, 
we have leverage. We have a forum and a 
mechanism to protect the consumer; we 
can call producing countries to account if 
they are holding coffee back from the market, 
check on offerings, check on stocks. Pro- 
ducers depend on our cooperation to protect 
them from price declines. They have to act 
responsibly when the prices are rising, as 
they did in February and again in May when 
they voted substantial quota increases. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
coffee agreement has two aspects which, 
in a sense, conflict with each other. On 
the one hand, there is the question of the 
effect of its implementation or lack of 
implementation on our foreign policy, 
and on the other hand there is the ques- 
tion of the effect upon domestic con- 
sumers. It is somewhat difficult to make 
the choice between the two sets of values 
as to the superior merit of one or the 
other. 

Let me start by saying that there is no 
doubt, so far as the foreign policy of the 
United States is concerned, isolated from 
any effect upon consumers, that it would 
be to our interest to implement the agree- 
ment by passing the pending legislation. 

The coffee producers in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, particularly Brazil and 
Colombia, and in the Central Ameri- 
can countries are very powerful. They 
form the establishment in those na- 
tions. They are the chief employers, and 
it is probably true that if they become 
opposed to the United States, the gov- 
ernments of those countries either would 
be lukewarm in supporting American for- 
eign policy or actively opposed to it. 
This consideration is frequently pre- 
sented to the Congress, and I admit that 
the strength of the argument has been 
increased in recent months with the 
change in government in Brazil and with 
the action with respect to Cuba taken 
only last week by the Organization of 
American States. 
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The new Brazilian Government, what- 
ever its faults may be, is much more 
friendly to the United States than the 
one which preceded it. Certainly we do 
not wish to contribute to its overthrow. 
It is the people themselves, in a free and 
fair election, who should make such 
decisions. 

It is also true, as the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] have stated, 
that the action of the Organization of 
American States in invoking sanctions 
against Cuba was distinctly in our in- 
terest and in the interest of the entire 
hemisphere. It is probably also true, as 
those Senators have said, that failure to 
pass this bill would make our relation- 
ships with Central America and Brazil 
much more difficult. 

I grant these considerations. They may 
seem to most Members of the Senate to 
be controlling. But before we pass final 
judgment on this legislation we ought 
to consider what the effect will be upon 
the American consumer. I tried to elab- 
orate this concern in the individual views 
which I prepared to the report of the 
Finance Committee recommending pas- 
sage. 

There is no doubt, as the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] has said, that the 
treaty has already increased coffee prices 
in the United States. We import raw 
coffee each year valued at approxi- 
mately $1 billion. When it is sold to the 
consumer, its retail value is probably 
at least three times that amount. Each 
change of 1 cent in the price per pound 
amounts to, in a year, $30 to $35 
million for the Nation’s consumers as a 
whole. The price now, according to the 
Wall Street Journal of today, is 46% 
cents a pound. That is an increase of 13 
or 14 cents a pound since the treaty was 
ratified last year. That means there has 
been an increase in the price of coffee to 
the American consumer of well over $400 
million, on an annual basis. Retail prices 
have followed wholesale prices. 

It may be argued that the treaty had 
nothing whatsoever to do with that; that 
the increase was due to the weather. But 
I believe the evidence is all in the direc- 
tion of the point that the Senator from 
Kansas has made. 

Now, what about the future? The 
somewhat confused debate this morning 
has obscured what the agreement and 
the proposed legislation actually do. By 
section 2 of the bill, the President is 
empowered—indeed, he is expected—to 
deny entrance to the United States of 
any coffee coming from a country not 
participating in the International Coffee 
Organization. Second, he is expected to 
deny entrance to the United States of 
any shipment of coffee coming from a 
noncomplying producer inside a member 
country who does not obtain a certificate 
of origin or reexport from the exporting 
country. An exporting country which 
wishes to remain in the cartel will not 
give a certificate to anyone who is ship- 
ping a quantity of coffee which will bring 
that country’s total exports above the 
quota that has been assigned to it. 

There has been a long history of coffee 
cartels. In the main, up to now, they 
have been managed in Brazil, which, at 
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one time, as the Senator from Kansas 
said, produced more than half the world’s 
coffee. For a number of years, the state 
of Sáo Paulo controlled the pool. When 
the supply of coffee threatened to break 
the price precipitately, the surplus would 
be dumped in the sea or otherwise 
destroyed. 

Then, around the time of World War 1, 
Brazil itself took over from Sáo Paulo 
and established a nationwide pool. 
When, periodically, the supply of coffee 
in Brazil became so great that, if ex- 
ported, it would sharply break the price 
of coffee, Brazil would destroy the total 
amount. 

Brazil holds back from the seaboard 
large quantities of coffee; and even now, 
at the seaboard, it has at least 50 million 
bags of coffee in storage. There are an- 
other 25 million bags, the location of 
which cannot be found. It is also sus- 
pected that besides those 25 million bags 
there is still more coffee up in the hinter- 
land. 

Those are the facts. Brazil had trouble 
in enforcing the pool alone. Colombia 
came into the game and expanded its 
production. Central America expanded 
its production, and then certain African 
countries. So there have been increases 
in exports. Brazil was holding the um- 
brella over other countries. 

The demand for coffee, like the de- 
mand for most farm products, is inelastic. 
That means, for example, that if the 
quantity of coffee is increased by 1 per- 
cent, the price per pound will fall by 
much more than 1 percent. Decrease 
the quantity 1 percent, and the price 
will rise by much more than 1 percent. 
It will rise by at least 2 percent, possibly 
by 4 percent, and some have said by 6 per- 
cent. The demand is, in other words, 
highly inelastic, and the price flexibility 
in relation to quantities produced and 
sold very great. 

This leads to great fluctuations in 
price. This is inherent in all farm com- 
modities, except possibly fruits. It is par- 
ticularly true in the case of coffee. This 
at once furnishes a tremendous incen- 
tive for a coffee pool. The purpose of a 
coffee pool is, in part, to prevent prices 
from falling precipitately—and we do 
not want prices to fall precipitately—but 
it is also designed to raise prices. The 
coffee-producing countries do not merely 
want to raise prices; they want to sta- 
bilize prices at as high a level as it is 
possible for them to get away with. 

One of the finest statesmen in Central 
America is my friend Mr. Figueres, a for- 
mer President of Cost Rica. He is re- 
ported to have said a few months ago, 
when the price of coffee was 51 cents 
a pound, that that was not high enough; 
he wanted it higher; to be at least 60 
cents a pound. It is in the nature of pro- 
ducing groups to want as high a price as 
they can get. We should not blame them 
for that. That seems to be the desire 
of the livestock producers in this country, 
and a majority of the Senate helped 
them the other night. 

The producing countries are afraid— 
indeed, they know—naturally, that in a 
large pool of producing countries there 
is always the possibility that some coun- 
try may break away from the agreement, 
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expand its production, and break the 
pool. They are also afraid that some- 
one will bootleg coffee from a member 
country, send it to the United States or 
Germany or Scandinavia outside the 
pool's quotas, and sell it there. 

So the coffee producing countries want- 
ed the consuming countries to be in the 
pool, and they got them. We met with 
them. Our State Department encour- 
aged them by giving tentative approval 
to the agreement. The State Depart- 
ment signed the agreement and the Sen- 
ate consented to its ratification. I am 
sorry the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT! is not in the Chamber, but 
I heard him say during the debate of 
May 1963, that for the Senate merely to 
consent to ratification of the treaty did 
not bind us; that we could always revoke 
our action when it came to the passage 
of the necessary implementing legisla- 
tion. Now at last we are considering that 
legislation. But we find that the treaty 
has already been deposited by the State 
Department prior to action by the Con- 
gress on the implementing legislation. 
The implication is that since we have 
now gone so far, we cannot now back out. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. There has been con- 
siderable discussion about how easy it 
will be to get out of this treaty. The 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] made a point that ought to be 
stressed. He remarked concerning what 
would happen in Latin America if the 
bill were not passed today. We must keep 
in mind that we are in this agreement 
now. We must make the best of it. 
Therefore, we had better try to make 
some arrangements to get out in any 
other way we can, in order to get some 
control over the coffee program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Kansas that we are being 
told we have gone so far we cannot back 
out. I should like to read the testimony 
of my good friend, Averell Harriman, Un- 
der Secretary of State, when he appeared 
before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield prior to reading the 
testimony? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The prices the 
Senator is quoting, 51 cents, 60 cents, 
and so forth, I assume, are wholesale 
prices? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Those are the prices of green 
Brazilian coffee on the New York market. 
They are not retail prices. The retail 
price tends to be two to three times the 
wholesale coffee price. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ishould like to finish 
answering the Senator from Kansas first, 
and then I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

I quite agree that we are being told 
now we have gone so far we cannot back 
out. Can anyone picture, once we are 
in, saying, “Oh, we can always get out.” 

I should now like to read what Mr. 
Harriman said. I remind Senators that 
we had signed the treaty, but the imple- 
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menting legislation was only just being 
considered by the Finance Committee: 

Failure of the United States to continue as 
an active member of the agreement would 
be a most damaging blow to our relations 
with the developing countries, especially 
Latin America, and to the Alliance for 
Progress. 


If we were to try to get out, or to 
invoke the Dirksen amendment, the same 
thing and more would be said. We have 
been led down the primrose path, step 
after step, under the argument that “we 
are not now in the final stage, and we 
can always withdraw.” 

Now I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether he would further point out for 
the Record, regarding the wholesale 
prices to which the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] referred, what these 
increases actually mean in terms of the 
retail price? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, but let me first 
commend the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara] for the speech he made 
Wednesday night on the coffee agree- 
ment. Unfortunately, it was heard by 
only a few Senators. But he put into the 
Recorp the retail prices from 1953 to May 
1964. He pointed out that in January 
1963 the price was 69.2 cents. In May 
of this year it was 82.8 cents, or an in- 
crease of 1344 cents. That in itself 
means a loss of over $400 million al- 
ready—$400 million paid by the coffee 
drinkers of America—paid mainly from 
the poor people of this country, to whom 
coffee is their social drink. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to pur- 
sue this discussion one step further. If 
the price which President Figueres 
aspires to is agreed to, an additional 10 
cents on the wholesale price, what would 
that mean to the American housewife? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The increase in the 
retail price would be approximately the 
same as the increase in the wholesale 
price—it roughly follows that pattern. 
So that an increase of 10 cents would 
mean a loss to the consumers of the 
country of $300 to $350 million. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It seems to me—and I 
say this most respectfully—that it is a 
mistake to assume that if we stabilize the 
price in this agreement, and coffee is sold 
in the United States at x cents, and sub- 
sequently we find that the retailers of the 
country are charging a very high price, it 
will be due to the fact that we have tried 
to let our Latin American friends stabi- 
lize the wholesale price, 

We have the same problem with the 
great disparity in price between what the 
farmer receives for his products and 
what the housewife has to pay at the 
butcher shop. The question of how much 
a producer will get is something, of 
course, on which there should be some 
check, some restriction, to stop excessive 
retail prices. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The material which 
the Senator from Michigan put in the 
Recorp demonstrates that there has been 
no profiteering on the part of retailers, 
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or on the part of the processors. The 
wholesale price has increased by 13 to 15 
cents. The retail price has increased by 
1342 cents a pound. The increase has 
been passed on, but it has not been aug- 
mented, so we cannot make the proces- 
sors or the retail merchants the culprits 
in this situation. It has been the in- 
crease in the wholesale prices which has 
caused the trouble. 

What has happened is that the price 
of coffee has gone up because of the in- 
crease in the wholesale price. The fam- 
ily which drinks its cup of coffee in the 
morning has paid increased retail prices 
because of wholesale price increases 
only; and, in my judgment, it will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. It is the same old story, 
is it not, whether the producer should 
subsidize the family which drinks that 
cup of coffee in the morning by taking 
less than a fair producing price? The 
question is whether a stabilized price is 
a fair producing price. If it is too high, 
we should exercise our right under the 
controls to act, to get out from under 
the agreement. But I believe that we 
should proceed on the assumption that 
a fair stabilized price will be set up in 
the first place. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The word “fair” is 
a blessed word. The word “stabiliza- 
tion” is also a blessed word. The ques- 
tion is, What do they mean? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The producers al- 
ways believe that any “stabilization” 
which occurs should be at a much higher 
level, and that the interpretation of 
“fair” should be a level which will yield 
maximum profits to them. There is 
much loose thinking connected with the 
two words, “fair” and “stabilization.” 

I hope that my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, who is such a precision- 
ist in legal matters, will apply the same 
degree of precision when he discusses the 
economic meaning of these wild-and- 
woolly words. 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly what I 
am doing. Let me say to the Senator 
from Illinois that the price the producer 
in Latin America will get in the absence 
of this program, in my judgment, means 
that there will be a producer in Latin 
America subsidizing the American fam- 
ily which wishes to get its coffee far below 
the reasonable cost-of-production price. 

We cannot do that and expect to make 
our relationships work with Latin Amer- 
ica under the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, or any other foreign program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I grant that there is 
something to what the Senator says. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iassociate myself with 
all that the Senator from Illinois has 
said. It might be pointed out that it 
is not essential for us, as the greatest 
coffee-consuming country in the world, 
to come into this compact—or whatever 
it is called. The producing countries 
have a perfect right to some kind of 
agreement between themselves as to pro- 
duction, without binding the American 
consumer to pay all the cost of the bur- 
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den, This has no analogy with any other 
agreement which has ever been entered 
into, because we are the greatest con- 
sumer of coffee. 

In the case of the wheat agreement, 
every country produces some wheat and 
consumes it, also; but, in this case, a 
change would be injurious to the Ameri- 
can consuming public. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, for the past few De- 
cembers, my wife and I have been going 
down to some of the coffee-producing 
countries—I hasten to add, at our own 
expense—and I have had an opportunity 
to study the problem on the spot. Some 
of the best informed people in those 
countries tell me that a coffee pool will 
be ineffective—and will soon fall apart— 
unless the consuming countries enforce 
it. If the consuming countries would 
agree not to take coffee from a nonmem- 
ber, or from a noncomplying citizen from 
inside the country, however, then such 
a pool could work. That is precisely 
what we are being asked to do; namely, 
to close our gates to any coffee coming 
from a country not in the pool, or from 
any member who breaks away from the 
de assigned to him by his govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table which the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] had 
printed in the Recorp on July 29 be again 
printed in the Recorp at this point. The 
table shows the average retail prices of 
coffee from 1953 to May 1964. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. average annual retail prices 
[U.S. cents per pound] 


Retail (regular 
coffee in can) 
89 


pO TIS a ic pga pie a Col E Pa 2 
TTT 110. 8 
PA SEES Vcc 93.0 
TIA RSS AAA SEN Aa Es EE 103. 4 
101.7 

90.7 

78.0 

75.3 

73.6 

70.8 

69.2 

69.1 

68.7 

68.7 

69.0 

69.5 

69.6 

69.8 

69. 6 

69.7 

69.8 

70.1 

— A a A S, 71. 7 
February 74. 8 
March. 78.9 
April 81.1 
May FA - 82.8 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The table was head- 
ed, “U.S. Retail Price of Coffee,” Depart- 
ment of Labor, cents per pound, May 
1963, tinned, 69 cents, bagged, 56.4 cents; 
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May 1964, tinned, 82.8 cents, bagged, 
72.6 cents. That is a 23-percent increase 
in the month of May which the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates cost the con- 
sumer an average rate of $2 million 
per day for that month. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The increase has 
cost the consumer at least $400 million 
to date. 

Mr. President, when the Senate con- 
sidered the treaty in May 1963, the 
quotas were already fixed at 45,600,000 
bags of coffee. They were allocated to 
the various countries according to given 
ratios. 

Last November, we asked that an in- 
crease in the quotas be provided. All 
the consuming countries voted for the 
increase. But they did not get two- 
thirds of the votes of the producing coun- 
tries. They got only 629 out of 1,000 
votes. Brazil voted with us. But there 
was a combination of other states which 
did not. This was the test. 

The increase we asked for did not 
take effect. This indicates that one- 
third, or slightly more than one-third— 
and Senators ought to be familiar with 
the two-thirds rule—of the votes in the 
producing countries can defeat any in- 
crease in the quotas. 

It is true that they reversed themselves 
in February. They reversed themselves 
knowing that in a few days the Senate 
Finance Committee would hold hearings 
on this legislation to establish enforce- 
ment of the cartel by the United States. 
And that the Senators from Kansas and 
Illinois were likely to oppose the whole 
proposal. They kept the record clear, 
of course. They did not put it in the 
official minutes that in view of the pos- 
sibility that the U.S. Congress would 
not pass the legislation, it would be wise 
to increase the quotas. But Mr. McKier- 
nan testified that this was a factor in 
the lobbies. And that is where the deci- 
sions are made, in the lobbies and in the 
hotel rooms; not in the committee room. 
They merely ratify in the committee 
room what has been done outside the 
committee room. And such an astute 
politician as the Senator from Oregon 
should know that fact. 

Mr. MORSE. It does not change my 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Iunderstand. 

Now it is also true that the Coffee 
Council again increased the total quota 
a little since then, apparently as they 
grew fearful of what might happen on 
the Senate floor. But once this enforce- 
ment legislation is in effect, will they in- 
crease the quotas then? And when we 
enact this legislation and become fully 
active in the cartel, can we expect that 
we really will back out? Can anyone 
think that we will back out? The Sen- 
ator from Oregon nods his head. If we 
were to try to do this 15 months from 
now, the State Department would say, 
“You cannot break the relationships 
with our Latin American friends.” The 
Senator from Oregon would say, In or- 
der to enforce sanctions on Cuba, you 
ee leave our coffee-producing allies 
out.” 

I say that our gradual embracing of 
this coffee agreement is like sampling 
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sin. The first step of sin, I am told, may 
be enticing. But the more one sins, the 
more demanding the habit becomes, and 
the harder it is to break away. We be- 
come hooked. We are hooked now, and 
we will be hooked completely if we pass 
this legislation. And let us not be de- 
ceived by the siren voices on this floor 
which in the name of foreign policy 
would take the American consumer for 
a ride. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
could not be more in error. If we should 
find that our Latin American allies did 
not keep faith with us in regard to the 
purpose of the bill, we would have the 
clear duty to notify them that we were 
getting out of the agreement, that we 
were not going to continue the agree- 
ment. Of course, we would not be a 
party to conducting any violation on 
their part of the purpose of the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We would have to 
withdraw completely. 

Mr. MORSE. No. We would not re- 
new it. It requires a renewal. We 
would not renew the agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot imagine our 


not renewing it. 

Mr. MORSE. There would be a clear 
duty to do it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I could imagine it 
very easily, especially in view of the 
debate in this body today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is possible that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Illinois may have 
served a useful purpose, even though the 
vote may run against us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A very useful pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MORSE. I have already stated 
that I think this is a very wonderful 
debate, insofar as future negotiations are 
concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me go on to the 
alleged expiration of the quotas, upon 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] expressed himself. I call 
attention to article 28 of the basic 
export quotas. It reads: 

During the last 6 months of the coffee year 
ending September 30, 1965, the Council shall 
review the basic export quotas specified in 
annex A in order to adjust them to general 
market conditions. The Council may then 
reverse such quotas by a distributed two- 
thirds majority vote. 


That means two-thirds of both the 
producing countries and the consuming 
countries must vote for any change. 
Two-thirds of the consuming countries 
will not be enough. It must be two- 
thirds of the producing countries. And 
if a little over one-third of the produc- 
ing countries refuse to increase the 
quotas, as they did in November 1962, 
there will be no increase. Then what 
happens? Suppose there is no agree- 
ment. Listen to this portion of article 
28: 

If not revised, the basic export quotas 
specified in annex A shall remain in effect. 


That means that one-third, or slightly 
more than one-third, of the votes in the 
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producing group can veto any increase in 
the quotas. Now what is happening is 
that because of the increase in popula- 
tion and an independent increase in the 
demand for coffee there is an estimated 
annual increase in the demand for coffee 
of approximately 3 percent. 

Every student of economics A knows 
that if one holds quantities constant and 
increases demand, the price will rise. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not yet. I want to 
give the Senator a little lesson in eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator was a pro- 
fessor of economics. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If one holds quanti- 
ties constant and demand increases; 
namely, if the demand curve shifts to 
the right so that more is demanded at 
the same price, the marginal vendibility 
will be at a higher figure and the price 
will rise. That is the hidden joker in 
this agreement which seems to elude the 
understanding of able Senators. Wecan 
veto a decrease in the quotas. One more 
than one-third of the exporter votes can 
veto an increase in the quotas. And 
holding the quotas constant in the face 
of expanding population and expanding 
demand raises the unit price. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator’s 
economics are sound. But the major 
premise on which he argues is inaccu- 
rate. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] placed in the Record today 
a letter bearing upon the very point that 
the Senator from Illinois refers to. The 
State Department said that the con- 
trolling quotas will not remain perma- 
nently in effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is very inter- 
esting. The State Department never 
made any qualification of that kind 
when it was testifying. The record can 
be searched from beginning to end. We 
can find no such statement. After the 
issuance of the minority report and the 
supplemental report of the Senator from 
Illinois, they come out with a letter to 
the whip of the Democratic Party. Ina 
letter to the whip they said that the basic 
export qoutas would not be the same as 
the annual quotas. 

I point out that if we add the basic 
export quotas for each country, the total 
comes to 99 percent of the annual quota. 
I always thought that the whole was the 
sum of the parts, and if the parts are 
frozen, the total is frozen. 

Mr. MORSE. My rebuttal to that 
statement is that the State Department 
in its negotiation would be bound by the 
letter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think the 
State Department would be bound by the 
letter. Both sides are bound instead by 
the charter, and the charter states that 
the basic export quotas cannot be 
changed if one more than one-third of 
either the producing or the consuming 
panels object. 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is that if 
the program works to the detriment of 
the country to the extent that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is pointing out, there 
is an escape clause which would enable 
us to get out. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes. Can the 
Senator picture our getting out? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. We would 
have a clear duty to get out. If that is 
the argument of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, I see nothing to it. If we should 
find that the program was working to the 
disadvantage of our country, we would 
not continue to go along with it. Weare 
not mice; we are men. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The argument about 
the importance of the bill to our foreign 
policy is a very strong argument, and its 
Strength would be used over and over 
again with increasing weight. 

Mr. MORSE. It would be effective 
only when the argument was meritorious. 
It would not be meritorious if the evi- 
dence showed that the program was 
working to the great disadvantage of our 
country. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am very much 
concerned about the proposed legislation. 
There is no doubt about the importance 
of the proposed legislation to the foreign 
aid program, but it may also have an ad- 
verse effect on the consumers of our 
country, to the extent that it will in all 
probability increase coffee prices. The 
supporters of the proposed legislation 
have emphasized that the agreement 
contains an escape clause, so that if the 
program does not work, in 14 months we 
would be able to consider it again. My 
good friend, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], for whose opinions not 
only on this subject but on all other sub- 
jects I have the greatest respect, has said 
that this furnishes a means for the 
United States to withdraw if the increase 
in price is unwarranted or if the pro- 
gram proves unsatisfactory. If it does 
not work well, we will get out. What 
makes him think that the Department 
of State would be willing to accede to our 
getting out? Mr. Harriman, in his state- 
ment, said that it would not do for us to 
back away from the agreement merely 
because prices are up. Prices will doubt- 
less be up. The time will come when the 
Department will say, “That is a fine 
thing. Prices are up. The program is 
helping Latin America and these other 
countries. Therefore we want to keep 
it.” 

No one knows better than the senior 
Senator from Oregon that the promises 
of the State Department have not always 
been fulfilled in the past as we would ex- 
pect them to be. No one has been more 
constructively critical of our foreign aid 
programs—favoring them as he does and 
as I do but wishing to improve them— 
and yet each year we get from the State 
Department a promise that next year we 
shall have a different and better foreign 
aid bill, which will correct past errors. 
I ask the Senator from Oregon whether 
those promises have been fulfilled. 

Mr. MORSE. Many of the promises of 
the State Department have not been ful- 
filled, but that question is irrelevant to 
the issue which is before us now. There 
is an escape clause in the bill. We have 
received letters from the State Depart- 
ment. I am for holding the Department 
to them, The Senator has said that we 
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could get out of the program in 14 
months. We could get out of it long be- 
fore the 14 months under the escape 
clause. We could get out at any time 
that our Latin American allies show bad 
faith, and I would be for getting out at 
that time. But we have a duty to show 
some good faith of our own. I believe 
good faith falls upon us to give the pro- 
gram a trial, particularly when we were 
more responsible than any other country 
for getting the act into being in the first 
place. 

Mr. GRUENING. The reason we 
would keep the act into being is that the 
program is a part of our foreign aid 
program. Anyone who denies that state- 
ment is blind to the facts. The pro- 
posal is actually another spigot in the 
foreign aid program, and a firm and 
ample spigot. It may be a highly de- 
sirable spigot in seeking stability for a 
major crop in 14 countries. It is a 
spigot that may cost us $1 billion 
before we get through. That will be in 
addition to the $5 billion or $6 billion 
that we shall provide shortly as a part 
of the foreign aid program. The meas- 
ure is a part of foreign aid. I know it 
is important to this country and to Latin 
America. I am sympathetic with the 
problem of our southern neighbors. If 
I were convinced that the proposal would 
not raise the price of coffee unduly to 
American consumers, and if it did, that 
we could reconsider the agreement in 
14 months or earlier, as the Senator 
from Oregon has pointed out, I would 
be for it. But does the Senator visualize 
that 14 months from now we shall have 
before us another bill that would be 
presented like the one now before the 
Senate, the bill (H.R. 8864), which would 
definitely put the question before the 
Senate and to which we could give am- 
ple consideration? 

I doubt that. The question may merely 
be put in a subdued tone. “Shall we 
continue the proposal?” Unless there 
will be a strong movement on the part 
of Members of both Houses to take up 
the agreement 14 months hence there 
would be no such bill. Am I wrong in 
that assumption? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not as critical 
of the foreign aid program as is my good 
friend from Alaska, but I think the bill 
is intended to buoy up the economies of 
the countries involved at the expense of 
the U.S. taxpayers and consumers. 

Mr. GRUENING. Certainly. Buoying 
up the economies of those countries is a 
justifiable objective, and it cannot be 
denied that that is the case. It has 
been said that this bill should not be 
considered as a part of the foreign aid 
program, because foreign aid is pop- 
ular. I have not noted, as the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has stated, that the 
foreign aid program is unpopular. It 
has been voted by overwhelming major- 
ities year after year in both Houses. This 
year particularly there has been no sub- 
stantial cut as in the past. Therefore, 
I do not agree, so far as the Congress is 
concerned—it may be different with the 
American people—that the program is 
unpopular. But here is a very impor- 
tant issue to me: Can we approve this leg- 
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islation, which certainly is desirable to a 
certain extent as a part of our foreign 
aid program, and take the risk that our 
consumers—our housewives—will be bur- 
dened with a substantial part of the 
cost, on the assumption that if it does 
not work, and if it becomes too burden- 
some, we can get out of it in 14 months 
or even less time? 

If I were convinced that that was the 
case and that we would stick to that, 
I would have very little hesitation in 
voting for it, because I think it is worth 
the experiment, and I wish to help these 
Latin American countries which need 
this help to stabilize their economies. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may make one 
observation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. At the end of 14 months 
in any case the Congress must take af- 
firmative action. The program would not 
automatically continue at the end of 
14 months. We have to have new action 
at the end of 14 months. 

Mr. GRUENING. Will the Senator 
explain how that action would be pre- 
sented to the Senate? Would some Sena- 
tor rise and say in a low voice, The ques- 
tion is on continuing the agreement. 
All in favor will say ‘Aye’; those op- 
posed 'Nay.' The motion is adopted”? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Alaska and the Senator from Oregon are 
in the Senate, and I am sure as long as 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the majority leader, the minority leader, 
or a whole host of us are in the Senate, 
we will have legislative action at the end 
of 14 months. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. All I am pleading for 
is to give the program a trial and see 
if any of the fears stated materialize. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The answer to the 
Senator from Alaska can be stated in one 
word: “No.” 

Mr. GRUENING. I am delighted to 
hear that statement on the part of the 
majority leader. 

We have the assurance that at the end 
of 14 months, if the program seems to be 
oppressive, the subject will be brought 
patote the Senate, fully discussed, and 

red. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator has that assurance in relation 
to every piece of proposed legislation, 
and not only the particular measure to 
which he refers. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that by the very terms of the bill 
before us there is a termination date 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Rendering the activi- 
ties under it invalid. Since by its own 
terms the measure would terminate, it 
would require affirmative action to bring 
it again into life. It is not continued 
in life by the terms of the bill. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Ohio a question. Does 
not the Senator from Ohio fear that if 
the time comes when, in the interest 
of our housewives and consumers, it 
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seems desirable to some of us to abrogate 
the agreement and not to continue it, 
that a strong protest would be raised 
down the street that such proposed ac- 
tion on our part would be labeled as 
destructive, alleging that it would throw 
the countries affected out of our orbit, 
and it would be far worse than if we had 
not gone into the agreement in the first 
place? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe that would 
happen. It might seem to be an insur- 
mountable hurdle to get over. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would it not be 
represented that we were showing poor 
faith, that we had entered into the 
agreement 14 months ago and now we 
were welshing? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator ought to know better than that, 
for the Senator from Alaska is a great 
authority on Latin America. He is rais- 
ing questions which question the in- 
tegrity of the Senate. I hope that he 
will not press that line of insinuation. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator mis- 
takes my position. I do not question the 
integrity of the Senate. I am merely 
questioning whether pressure from the 
State Department, the AID program, and 
the White House might not be sufficiently 
great to make it extremely difficult for 
the Senate to act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would disagree. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator 
from Alaska ‘has raised a perfectly legit- 
imate point. I wish to say that if they 
tried it, they would lose many of us who 
are today pleading for the adoption of 
a trial period for the agreement. 

I am not going to continue to support 
this agreement if any of the fears of the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Kansas develop into realities. I do 
not think they will develop into reali- 
ties. I think the agreement is going to 
operate to stabilize the coffee economy 
of Latin America and will help them di- 
versify their agriculture. 

Mr. GRUENING. The assurance of 
the majority leader is very reassuring to 
me. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted with 
that, but the assurance need not have 
been made, because the assurance is also 
applicable to any piece of legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A very important 
point to consider is who will get the 
benefit of, for example, a 2-cent increase 
in coffee prices. This is frequently rep- 
resented as a move to improve the con- 
dition of the peasants in Latin America. 
One test of this argument is that during 
the period 1954, 1955, and 1956 there was 
a tremendous increase in the raw coffee 
price, which went up to 70 or 80 cents a 
pound. Who benefited from that in- 
crease? Did the peasants of the country- 
side benefit? Not at all. Wages re- 
mained the same as they were before, and 
as they are today, at the most, around 
80 cents an hour, with irregular employ- 
ment. But the ones who benefited were 
the landowners, the processors, and the 
exporters. In the city of San Salvador, 
I observed a square mile of beautiful 
houses, recently constructed. I asked the 
source of the property which produced 
them. I was told they came from the 
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increased prices of coffee. But out in 
the countryside the peasants were still 
underfed, were still living in shacks, were 
still living in mud and filth. And the 
Government of El Salvador is better than 
that of the average Latin American 
country. 

This increased income is not going to 
leak down to the people. It is going to 
be intercepted by the landowners, the 
owners of big estates. These people have, 
in the main, with certain honorable ex- 
ceptions, fought programs for civil re- 
forms, tax reforms, and land distribu- 
tion. They have resisted programs for 
education and health.» In short, they 
have managed things very selfishly, and, 
indeed, are sending abroad now a large 
proportion of their income to be invested 
abroad in numbered and anonymous ac- 
counts in Swiss banks and in New York 
banks. If they would invest their money 
in their own countries, there would not 
be such a need for an Alliance for Prog- 
ress. But they will not doit. 

I am for the Alliance for Progress, be- 
cause, with all its faults, it is designed 
to help the people farthest down. This 
program will not help the people farthest 
down. It will help the people farthest 
up. It will do so by taxing the poor and 
the middle-income groups in this country 
1 cent a cup of coffee, and putting it in 
the pockets of the relatively small, selfish 
groups of landowners and millionaires 
in Latin America. That is what will 
happen. It is regressive taxation. It is 
a sales tax on a cup of coffee, on the 
coffee drinker which is the drink for the 
lower income groups of this country. It 
is a regressive sales tax, the effect of 
which will be an increase in the income 
of those whose incomes are already large. 

It is a transfer from the poor to the 
rich, from the poor of this country to the 
rich abroad. I am for helping the poor 
of Latin America. 

I intend to vote for the Alliance for 
Progress, and not cut the amounts, al- 
though it could be distributed more 
wisely. But this is regressive taxation 
on the people of this country, and is not 
designed to help the poor abroad. I 
realize our obligation to help the dis- 
inherited all over the earth as well as 
those in this country, but I object to tax- 
ing the poor in this country for the bene- 
fit of the rich outside. 

Mr. President, we are in a strange 
situation. The other night the Senate, 
by an overwhelming vote, passed a re- 
striction on the importation of beef. 
This hurt the consumers, and it was also 
adverse to this country’s foreign policy, 
because it will estrange Australia and 
New Zealand and make our negotiations 
with the Common Market more difficult. 
But it passed by an overwhelming vote, 
over the protest of the Senator from 
IIlinois. 

Now we are taking up, and probably 
will pass—because the leadership would 
not have brought it up unless it was 
fairly certain the bill would pass—this 
measure which will also soak the con- 
sumer, in all probability, and do it not 
for the benefit of domestic producers, as 
was the case in the beef bill, but for for- 
eign producers, and do it in the name of 
foreign policy. 
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Mr. President, I grant it will help our 
foreign policy, but the fact that the beef 
quota measure hurt our foreign policy 
did not deter the Senate from passing it. 
I am driven to conclude that there is a 
sort of bias against the consumer, or an 
ignoring of the consumer. We think of 
the domestic cattlemen. We think of the 
foreign big estate owners. We think of 
foreign governments. We tend to ignore 
the humble housewife or the people in the 
section house drinking coffee in the 
morning. Their voices do not penetrate 
the Senate or the House. Yet they are 
there. 

To weigh foreign policy against domes- 
tic needs is a difficult question. I wel- 
comed the support of the State Depart- 
ment the other night when it opposed, 
as I did, the restriction on meat imports. 
It is, however, for the restriction of coffee 
imports. I think the State Department 
was against the restriction of meats be- 
cause it thought it would damage our 
foreign policy and not from any desire 
to protect the American consumer. It 
is for the restriction on coffee because 
it is thought it will help our foreign policy 
even though it would hurt American 
families. 

Any relationship between the policies 
of the State Department and the inter- 
ests of the American consumer is purely 
coincidental. This does not enter into 
the considerations of the State Depart- 
ment. The State Department tends to 
think solely and exclusively about the 
effects upon foreign policy. Congress, 
however, has to think of both. 

I shall have no complaint against 
Senators to whom foreign policy is the 
overriding, all-pervading factor, and who 
vote for the passage of this measure. It 
is an important one, but we have already 
paid through the nose in this connection 
at least $400 or $500 million. 

I suspect, as the Senator from Kansas 
suspects, that once we pass this measure, 
the quotas will not be increased. We will 


not back out of the agreement. The 
price will rise. We shall go through this 
agonizing process again, 


I know it is late, and we have taken 
many steps. We have ratified the treaty. 
We did it on the premise that it did not 
count. The Senator from Arkansas said, 
“It does not count. It will not really 
have any effect until enabling legisla- 
tion is passed.” We considered enabling 
legislation in the Finance Committee, 
and we were asked to postpone any con- 
sideration of it. The chairman of the 
Finance Committee then asked, “But will 
you deposit the agreement before we 
act?” The record will show he was as- 
sured that the agreement would not be 
deposited until we acted. 

But a few days after that the agree- 
ment was deposited. There it is. 

Now we have this legislation before 
us, and we are nine-tenths committed. 

I do not wish to accuse any high- 
ranking member in the executive depart- 
ment of the Government of bad faith. 
Most of the decisions of this country are 
made by the second and third echelons, 
by the permanent personnel. I do not 
want to launch into any universal de- 
nunciation of our State Department. 
That has been done too much already. 
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But I do realize that its business is to 
maintain friendly relations with other 
countries. The easiest way to do this is 
to accede to every demand which every 
foreign nation makes. The people in the 
State Department lack a constituency. 
They deal with the representatives of 
foreign countries, socially, businesswise, 
and all the rest. 

They are good Americans, certainly, 
but they have a built-in bias in favor of 
foreign countries. This has been get- 
ting us into trouble. Sometimes they are 
right, as in the case of meat. Sometimes 
they are wrong, as I think they now are 
in the case of the coffee agreement. 
They have led us down the primrose path 
in this matter too far already. It may 
well be too late to escape. 

It is important for some of us to stand 
on the floor of the Senate and register 
our protest in favor of the American con- 
sumer, and to serve notice that we want 
the interest of the American consumer 
considered more than it has been. As 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] 
has said, we already have a sugar agree- 
ment and sugar legislation which penal- 
ize the American consumers. The sugar 
lobby will be at work in a few weeks or 
a few days. Behind coffee is cocoa. The 
ery will be that we must agree to an in- 
ternational treaty on cocoa in order to 
boost up Ghana and possibly Angola 
and to keep Angola and Portuguese 
Africa out of the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. It has been a real 
privilege to have been associated with 
the Senator from Illinois in calling to the 
attention of the Senate and the country 
some of the problems in connection with 
the ratification of the coffee agreement 
and its future effect on the consumers 
and on the problems of the world. I 
agree with him fully that we have gone 
a long way down the road, and it is dif- 
ficult to stop at this time. I think it is 
best that we plant some red flags along 
the road. The Senator has planted one 
here today. Other countries should know 
that. 

As the Senator from Illinois has men- 
tioned, other agreements will be coming 
along. I can state categorically that the 
cocoa. agreement would have been here 
today had it not been for some opposi- 
tion to the coffee agreement. 

The Senator from Illinois is entitled to 
much credit for the work he has done on 
this matter and the excellent supplemen- 
tal views that he has placed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Kansas is entitled to as much credit as 
I am, if not more. He has been a steady 
worker and he has been an inspiration 
to be associated with. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe that both 
the Senator from Kansas and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois have raised a red flag, 
which will be watched very carefully, as 
a result of what has been going on in 
committee and on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope that we will 
watch them before we vote, instead of 
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voting and then watching the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen, 
I yield the fioor. 
COFFEE CARTELS AND THE CONSUMER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
the past 6 months, American consumers 
have been paying increasingly higher 
prices for coffee. Look at the facts. In 
1963, the average wholesale spot rate for 
Brazilian coffee was 34 cents per pound 
in New York. Today, the average spot 
rate is almost 50 cents, and the futures 
rate for September is 55 cents. The re- 
tail price is roughly double the wholesale 
price. In 1964, we have had approxi- 
mately a sharp increase in coffee prices; 
for the American housewife, this is an 
increase that is clearly inflationary. 

Every penny of this rise increases costs 
to American consumers by about $15 mil- 
lion a year. In other words, we may be 
paying an extra hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year because Government au- 
thorities moved away from the guiding 
forces of free competition. 

In 1959, the average retail price for a 
pound of coffee was 77.9 cents; in 1960, 
75.3 cents; in 1961, 73.6 cents; in 1962, 
70.8 cents; in 1963, 69.4 cents, and in 
1964, it may be hearing $1. Prior to 
1964, coffee prices had been falling since 
1956. Increased technological know- 
how, economies of large-scale produc- 
tion, and other efficiencies were reduc- 
ing the price of coffee. Three events oc- 
curred in 1963 to reverse the coffee price 
trend. First, there was a frost in Brazil, 
severely damaging coffee production. 
The 1963-64 crop provided 19 million 
bags for export, whereas it is estimated 
that the 1964-65 crop, as a result of 
weather damage, will provide but 6 mil- 
lion bags for export. Second, the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement was adopted 
in May 1963. The agreement will cover 
most of the world’s $2 billion annual 
trade in coffee until September 30, 1967. 
It is designed to ease the problems 
caused by world coffee surpluses that had 
driven coffee prices to their lowest level 
since 1949. Third, the Brazilian coffee 
pool, the monopoly which controls the 
transport of all coffee from Brazil to the 
U.S. Atlantic and gulf ports, imposed a 


20-percent rate increase in April 1964, 


making the rate $3 per bag of coffee. 

What U.S. Government policies are re- 
sponsible for this inflation? First, the 
United States foolishly signed the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement. Under this 
agreement, the International Coffee Or- 
ganization fixes quotas on coffee exports 
and therefore, in effect, prices. 

The 16-cent price increase is said not 
to be due to the coffee agreement and 
the cartel; not to be due to the increase 
in shipping charges, but to the recent 
inclement weather in Brazil and to the 
damage inflicted by frost upon the coffee 
shrubs and trees. This, no doubt, is a 
factor, but it is not the primary cause 
of the tremendous upsurge in coffee 
prices. Even with the frost there are 50 
million bags of coffee warehoused in 
Brazil which can more than make good 
any damage done to the coffee trees. 
Brazil exports approximately 16 million 
bags of coffee per year. With no produc- 
tion, the reserves would last.3 years. It 
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is difficult to understand how one bad 
coffee year in only one of many coffee- 
producing countries could account for a 
47-percent increase in the price of coffee 
even if the country had no coffee re- 
serves. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
or the coffee cartel is the primary reason 
for the coffee price rise. Pursuant to 
this agreement the International Coffee 
Organization fixes quotas for each coun- 
try of the number of bags of coffee which 
can be exported annually. The sum of 
these quotas constitute the global total. 
The quota for 1964 was initially 45.1 mil- 
lion bags. It has been subsequently in- 
creased to 47.7 million bags. It is by 
means of these global quotas that the 
coffee-producing countries can establish 
and maintain artificially high prices. 
If, for example, in 1964 world produc- 
tion exceeds 70 million bags—it was 71 
million bags in 1962—coffee prices will 
not fall because the supply of market- 
able coffee is limited to 47.7 million bags. 
The only safeguard to the consuming na- 
tions is their ability to change the 
quotas. 

In 1963, world production of coffee was 
66 million bags. In addition, the world 
carryover surplus in late 1963 was about 
73 million bags. Yet the international 
organization has limited total exports to 
47.7 million bags. 

How can the quotas be increased? 
Only by a two-thirds vote of both con- 
suming and producing nations. Last 
November, a vote was taken. All con- 
suming nations voted for the increase 
and nearly—but not quite—two-thirds 
of the producing countries. The result 
was an increase in about 2 months of 
nearly 8 cents in retail prices. 

All of the consuming nations voted for 
@ quota increase and cast their full thou- 
sand votes in its favor but only 629 of 
the 1,000 votes among the producing 
countries were cast for the increase in- 
stead of the 667 which are needed to 
carry the proposal. Although only 37 
percent of the producing votes were cast 
against the quota increase, it was de- 
feated. In October 1963, just prior to 
this vote, the coffee price was 34 cents 
a pound. In December 1963, shortly 
after the Coffee Council refused to in- 
crease the quota, the price jumped to 38 
cents a pound and it has been going up 
ever since. 

The advocates of the coffee cartel ar- 
gue that while the Council refused the 
November quota increases they did make 
increases in March 1964. But in the 
Report of the Finance Committee of 
March 12, 1964, Senator Dovcras stated: 

The reversal of the November refusal to 
increase quotas is surely to be welcomed. 
But it should be scrutinized carefully before 
it is accepted as a conclusive proof of a per- 
manent change of heart. 

The council was summoned to meet only 
a few days before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee was scheduled to consider the im- 
plementing legislation for the coffee agree- 
ment. There had already been a sharp in- 
crease in the price of coffee and it was known 
that there were some Senators at least who 
were more than dubious about the wisdom 
of passing the enabling legislation. It was 
also felt that unless the exporting nations 
gave ground a little the Senate might refuse 
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to approve the bill * * * thereby severely 
crippling the ability of the cartel to maintain 
or raise prices. 


The bill to implement the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement is scheduled for 
Senate action shortly. If the Senate 
adopts this legislation the United States 
will be committed to the quotas and 
other terms established by the agree- 
ment. While the bill provides that the 
United States may withdraw from the 
coffee agreement upon giving 90 days 
notice, it is difficult to believe that the 
State Department, the principal advo- 
cate of this agreement, would exercise its 
rights to withdraw just because it was 
not successful in preventing high coffee 
prices. In fact, the State Department 
argued that even if all economic justifi- 
cations for approval of this legislation 
were stripped away it should still be 
passed to promote the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and our aid programs for Latin 
America and Africa. 

Another International Coffee Agree- 
ment sets the costs of transporting cof- 
fee to the United States. In April 1964, 
this cartel raised ocean freight rates on 
coffee shipped from Brazil to the United 
States by 20 percent, from $2.50 to $3 
per bag of coffee. The direct movement 
of coffee from Brazil to the U.S. Atlantic 
and gulf ports is accomplished only by 
those steamship lines which comprise the 
coffee pool. This pool consists of 4 
steamship lines serving the gulf, and 10 
lines serving the Atlantic. These lines 
control the movement of 8 million bags 
of coffee to the United States. This new 
$3 rate is so ridiculously high that it now 
costs less to ship coffee from Brazil via 
Amsterdam to New Orleans than it costs 
to ship direct from Brazil to New Or- 
leans. 

One of the members of the Brazilian 
coffee pool is Lloyd Brasiliero Steamship 
Lines. This line is owned by the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil. The pool divides an 
allocated amount of cargoes to each par- 
ticipant. If a participant carries more 
than its allotted share, it pays the under- 
carriers, just as if they had actually 
carried the coffee. Lloyd Brasiliero has 
received over $2 million in the past 3 
years from other members of the pool 
since it is the predominant undercarrier 
in the trade. For example, in the gulf 
portion of the pool it is allocated 19 per- 
cent of the cargo but in fact it carries 
less than 6 percent of the coffee. The 
other lines in the pool charge rates high 
enough to cover not only the cost of 
transporting the coffee, but also the $2 
million they have to pay to the Brazilian 
line. The pooling arrangement thus en- 
ables the Brazilian Government to sub- 
sidize its steamship line without direct 
payments from the Government. 

Why should the United States submit 
to these foreign controls? The answer 
is: We should not. 

The International Coffee Agreement is 
now before the Senate for implementa- 
tion. It should be overwhelmingly re- 
jected. 

The Brazilian coffee pool is now being 
reviewed by the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. It too should be thrown out. 

The Brazilian coffee pool is pending 
for approval before the Federal Mari- 
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time Commission and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. If the Commission ap- 
proves the pool, it receives the sanction 
of the U.S. Government, and it can op- 
erate exempt from our antitrust laws. 
If the Commission approves the pool, 
the Maritime Administration will have 
to decide whether American subsidized 
lines can participate. If approval is ob- 
tained, every time these lines pay money 
to the Brazilian line, American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars which are used to subsidize 
our steamships go to Brazil. 

The implementing legislation for the 
International Coffee Agreement is to be 
voted on by the Senate in the near future. 
If it passes, the cartel quota system of 
the agreement will operate with the ap- 
proval of the U.S. Government. These 
two deviations from the free enterprise 
concept, the foundation of our economy, 
will severely penalize American consum- 
ers and producers. Moreover, it is ques- 
tionable whether or not the coffee grow- 
ers and producers in the producing coun- 
tries are beneficiaries. They certainly do 
not benefit from high ocean freight rates 
which are imposed to subsidize a Brazil- 
ian steamship line—higher freight rates 
hurt the coffee producers. There is also 
a question as to whether the higher prices 
guaranteed by the International Coffee 
Agreement helps the growers and pro- 
ducers of coffee. 

There is certainly widespread poverty 
among the peasants of the coffee coun- 
tries. But in most coffee countries the 
coffee plantations are owned by rich 
landlords or corporations, who have 
never demonstrated concern for the peas- 
ants who plant the crops. On the con- 
trary, evidence indicates they have kept 
wages down, repressed efforts at organi- 
zation, and taken advantage of the docil- 
ity of the population. While an increase 
in coffee prices will help the landlords, it 
may not help the peasants. 

It appears that coffee price increases 
will substantially benefit—as the freight 
rate increase did—the governments of 
the coffee-producing countries. Brazil 
derives $360,272,000 from its excise ex- 
port tax on coffee; Colombia $43,400,000; 
Guatemala $11,105,000, and so forth. In 
short, the coffee agreement and the ship- 
ping cartel benefit the plantation owners, 
the steamship lines, and the govern- 
ments, but not the farmers and peasants 
of the coffee-producing countries. 

Last year when the Senate first con- 
sidered the International Coffee Agree- 
ment I protested that it was a long step 
in the direction of international world- 
wide price supports. While I firmly be- 
lieve in economic and military assistance 
to the less developed nations of the world, 
particularly to our neighbors in the 
Western Hemisphere, I do not believe 
that American consumers should be 
forced to pay artificially high prices to 
achieve such assistance. 

The appropriate policy in these cases 
is the one which has made our economy 
strong: a return to freely competitive 
markets. Without this approach, I pre- 
dict that coffee prices will rise to even 
more exorbitant levels in the months to 
come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statistics on coffee prices be- 
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fore and after the coffee agreement be- 
came effective be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Yearly average coffee prices 
Spot— |Average|Average 


Brazil | | markup | retail 
(cents | (cents | (cents 


Percent 


1 Average annual Brazilian spot rates, Santos No. 4 
source: Pan-American Coffee Bureau, “Coffee Facts 
and Figures,” p. 9. 

2 Department of Labor/B LS published in Department, 


of St: booklet, “Coffee, Production, Trade, Prices, 
December 1963, p. 9. 

3 Wall Street None July 8, 1964. 

4 Using average mark up for past 5 years of 107.6 percent. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I sup- 
ported the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, which was ratified by the Senate 
on May 21, 1963, on the ground that it 
would halt a severe decline in world coffee 
prices and on the assurances of the 
Secretary of State that its goal was to 
stabilize prices at a level no lower than 
the general level of coffee prices in 1962. 

The State of Hawaii, which I have the 
honor to represent, is the only one of our 
50 States that grows and exports coffee— 
a very fine, high-grade coffee grown 
principally in the Kona district of our 
largest island, Hawaii. 

In volume, Hawaii’s Kona coffee repre- 
sents much less than 1 percent of 
world production. It has little if any 
impact on world coffee prices. 

But world prices have a tremendous 
impact on Kona coffee prices. History 
shows that as world coffee prices go, so 
goes the price of Hawaii’s Kona coffee. 

During the drastic coffee price decline 
of 1959 to 1963, Kona coffee farmers 
suffered real hardship. From a high of 
$6.5 million for the 1958 crop, the Kona 
coffee industry fell to a low of $1.8 million 
in 1962. The number of coffee growers 
in Hawaii also declined. 

As long as Kona coffee is sold as green 
coffee, as is most of the world’s coffee, 
Kona coffee prices will fluctuate with the 
world coffee price. 

Since coming to the Senate, I have 
endeavored in every way I know to help 
Kona coffee farmers, millers, and roasters 
to obtain a fair and just return for their 
crops through research and harvesting 
assistance and developing new coffee 
products, new production, and marketing 
techniques so that the industry might 
strengthen its position in both domestic 
and world markets. 

As part of this effort, I supported the 
International Coffee Agreement on as- 
surances from officials in high places 
that this would stabilize coffee prices. 
According to Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary stabilize“ means to prevent 
fluctuations. 

Following ratification of the agree- 
ment, however, the world coffee price 
trend climbed sharply upward. At one 
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point the wholesale price had increased 
by 50 percent. It began to look as if the 
agreement was effective in halting the 
price decline for producers but ineffec- 
tive in one of the objectives claimed for 
it to provide consumers a fair price for 
coffee, 

The United States is the greatest 
coffee-consuming country in the world. 
Americans drink approximately one-half 
of the world's total coffee consumption. 
American coffee drinkers bear the brunt 
of coffee price rises. 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
taken note of this situation in acting 
upon the pending measure (H.R. 8864). 
The committee proposed an amendment 
to the House version of the bill designed 
to prevent sharp changes in prices to the 
detriment of American consumers. 

Specifically, the amendment says that, 
whenever the Congress finds an unwar- 
ranted increase in the domestic coffee 
price attributable to the International 
Coffee Agreement and passes a concur- 
rent resolution to this effect, the Presi- 
dent must transmit a copy of the resolu- 
tion to the International Coffee Council 
and the executive board established 
under it. 

Then, if the President finds that the 
council has failed within 30 days there- 
after to take remedial action, he is di- 
rected to give written notice to the 
United Nations of U.S. withdrawal from 
the International Coffee Agreement. 
Withdrawal would become effective 90 
days after the notice is received by the 
United Nations. 

In addition, under H.R. 8864 Congress 
will have an early opportunity to review 
experience under the International Cof- 
fee Agreement Act, for this legislation 
under its terms would expire October 1, 
1965. 

Certainly, coffee producers are entitled 
to a fair return for their output. Like- 
wise, consumers are entitled to a fair 
price for the coffee they buy. 

The pending measure is an attempt to 
provide both by implementing the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement. 

As Congress will have an opportunity 
in less than 15 months to review this en- 
tire question and as the Finance Com- 
mittee amendments provide safeguards 
not in the House version of the bill, I 
shall support enactment of H.R. 8864. 

I am concerned that our Kona coffee 
farmers, millers, and roasters receive 
adequate prices for their truly excellent 
coffee. I am also concerned that Amer- 
ican consumers be protected against un- 
warranted price rises caused by manip- 
ulation of coffee exporters in other 
countries. 

Therefore, I am willing to give the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement an oppor- 
tunity to work under H.R. 8864, the pend- 
ing coffee bill before the Senate today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
more than 1 year ago the Senate gave 
its advice and consent to the ratification 
of the International Coffee Agreement. 
The reasons of foreign policy that led us 
to endorse the coffee agreement then are 
equally compelling now. 

Coffee is the single most important 
agricultural commodity in the trade of 
the less developed countries, and of 
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Latin America in particular. Coffee ex- 
ports account for more than 50 percent 
of the export receipts of six Latin Ameri- 
can countries and 25 percent on the 
average for the 15 Latin coffee-export- 
ing countries. Seven young African 
countries struggling to move from sub- 
sistence agriculture to cash crops obtain 
from 30 to 50 percent of their foreign 
exchange earnings from coffee. 

There is a human element here, too. 
In Latin America more than 12 million 
persons depend on coffee for their liveli- 
hood, and perhaps 20 million persons for 
the world as a whole. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of coffee growers are small 
farmers cultivating less than 5 acres of 
land. 

What happens in the world coffee mar- 
ket matters importantly to these coun- 
tries. Coffee is the lifeblood of their 
economies. It is an important source of 
tax revenue for essential government 
operations and a source of exchange for 
the purchase of industrial goods and 
capital equipment for growth. 

The world coffee market has had a 
long history of severe price fluctuations, 
arising from the fact that coffee is a tree 
crop that takes from 5 to 10 years to 
mature. When prices are high, there is 
overplanting. When the trees bear fruit, 
there is a glut of coffee on the market 
and prices crash. This up-and-down 
cycle is to no one’s advantage. It dis- 
locates the economies of the producing 
countries, it dislocates the U.S. trade, 
and it offers no lasting benefits to the 
ultimate consumer. Because coffee plays 
such a large role in the economies of 
Latin America, the instability in the 
coffee market—bringing inflation with 
excessively high prices and deflation with 
excessively low prices—adds to and in- 
tensifies political instability. Orderly 
growth and development is what these 
countries want. But the disorderly cof- 
fee market frustrates their efforts. 

The purpose of the coffee agreement 
is to break this boom-and-bust cycle and 
bring some stability into the world cof- 
fee market. If the producing countries 
can look to steady export earnings that 
grow as consumption grows, they can 
carry forward their development efforts 
with some confidence of success. 

This is why a cardinal element of the 
Alliance for Progress is to help stabilize 
the prices of key commodities on which 
the low-income countries depend. When 
President Kennedy first launched the 
Alianza, he assured our Latin friends of 
our full cooperation in efforts to correct 
on a case-by-case basis the instability 
in commodity trade. At Punte del Este 
we reiterated these assurances and 
agreed to work with the Latin American 
countries to bring some order into the 
coffee market. In March 1962, on the 
first anniversary of the Alianza, the late 
President said he could think of no sin- 
gle measure that would help the develop- 
ment of the Latin American countries 
more than the stabilization of coffee 
prices. 

We kept our promise and took the lead 
in developing and negotiating the coffee 
agreement. In December last year we 
ratified the agreement we had helped to 
create. Now we must carry through on 
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our commitment and give the President 
the powers he needs to participate fully 
in that agreement. As President John- 
son said on May 11, to the Ambassadors 
of the Latin American countries in an 
informal review of progress since the 
signing of the charter of Punte del Este: 

What we believed in then—I should not 
have to repeat—we stand for now. What we 
agreed to then, we support now. What we 
sought and looked forward to then we seek 
now. 


To the Latin American countries, the 
U.S. position on the coffee implementing 
legislation is a test whether the Alianza 
will continue along the lines laid out by 
President Kennedy. The good faith of 
this administration, the continuity of our 
foreign policy, and the credibility of our 
efforts to help the low-income countries 
raise their living standards are involved. 

The countries of Latin America, of 
Africa, and of Asia want to earn their 
way through trade and not rely on aid 
alone. It is in our self-interest to help 
them realize this goal. When their 
earnings decline, they are forced to cur- 
tail their purchases in the U.S, market. 
With stable and growing earnings, they 
can be steady and growing customers. 
But far beyond this narrow commercial 
interest, it is important to us to help the 
developing countries become stable effec- 
tive partners in the free world. 

Through participation in the coffee 
agreement, fully armed with the powers 
we need to be full participants, we can 
help sustain the export earnings of the 
low-income countries, revitalize and 
strengthen the Alliance, and give con- 
crete substance to our assurances. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the RECORD at this point 
a letter from the Department of Sta 
clarifying how annual and quarter 
quotas are set; also a letter from the 
League of Women Voters dated July 8, 
1964 supporting this legislation; and 
two analyses of the pending agreement 
and its protection for the American con- 
sumer. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OP STATE, 
Washington. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: There has been 
some confusion as to how annual and 
quarterly quotas are set under the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement and what the 
voting requirements are. May I take this op- 
portunity to clarify the matter. 

Each year the Coffee Council sets an an- 
nual quota for the coffee year beginning 
October 1. Article 30 of the agreement states 
that this shall be done each year, at least 30 
days before the beginning of the coffee year. 
This annual quota is set each year in the 
light of the estimate of world coffee imports 
for the following coffee year. To establish 
this annual quota each year, a two-thirds 
distributed majority in favor of the quota is 
required; that is, two-thirds of the consum- 
ers and two-thirds of the producers must 
agree to the annual quota that is to be 
established. Should the producing countries 
want a quota that is too restrictive, one- 
third of the consumers can veto that quota. 
Should the producers and the consumers fall 
to agree on the annual quota, no annual 
quota is established for the coffee year and 
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the producing countries are free to export all 
they wish. In short, the United States, with 
more than one-third of the consumers’ votes, 
has a fully effective veto in the setting of the 
annual quota, an exercise that must be held 
each year. 

It has been stated that once the annual 
quota has been set, it continues for the life 
of the agreement unless two-thirds of the 
producing countries agree to change it. This 
is not correct. The error arises from a con- 
fusion between “basic export quota“ and 
“annual quota.” Article 28 refers to the 
basic export quota for each producing mem- 
ber which is listed in annex A. This is not 
the annual quota. The basic export quota, 
although expressed in coffee bags, simply 
establishes the percentage share of each ex- 
porting country. The annual quota which 
is established each year is expressed as a 
percentage of the basic quota. Thus in 
August 1963, when the Coffee Council set 
the initial annual quota for the coffee year 
beginning October 1, 1963, it stated that the 
annual quota would be 99 percent of the 
basic export quotas. Consequently a pro- 
ducing country whose basic export quota 
was, let us say 1 million bags, would be au- 
thorized by that annual quota to export no 
more than 990,000 bags. Similarly, if the 
annual quota was set at 105 percent, that 
producing country would be authorized 
thereby to export 1,050,000 bags. 

It is correct that once the annual quota 
has been set for a particular coffee year, 
changes in that annual quota for that coffee 
year can be vetoed by one-third of the pro- 
ducing countries. But the annual quota ex- 
pires at the end of the coffee year for which 
it has been set, and a new annual quota must 
be established for the new coffee year. In 
setting that new annual quota, one-third of 
the consumers have the yeto. 

If 1 may illustrate further, the Coffee 
Council will be meeting at the end of this 
month to establish the new annual quota for 
the coffee year beginning October 1, 1964. In 
that exercise, two-thirds of the consumer 
members must agree or there will be no quota 
r the coming coffee year. 

I hope this explanation has clarified the 
matter. If there is any further information 
you might require in this matter, I shall be 
happy to provide it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. LEE, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations. 


— 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1964. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The e of 
Women Voters believes that the implementa- 
tion of the International Coffee Agreement 
is one of the best hopes for stabilizing the 
economies of the coffee-producing countries 
of Latin America and Africa. Fluctuations 
in the price of this one money-producing 
crop in these countries makes it impossible 
for them to keep their economies on an even 
keel. 

We support the agreement and its imple- 
mentation as a short-term expedient but a 
necessary one at this time to supplement 
longrun efforts to promote self-sustaining 
growth in the less developed countries. The 
United States is presently at a disadvantage 
because the President lacks authority to 
establish the mechanism for policing U.S. 
participation in the agreement. Only if we 
participate will exporters of coffee to us abide 
by the rules set up in the agreement. Other- 
wise we can become a dumping ground for 
poor grades of coffee. With the agreement 
properly implemented the league believes the 
quality of coffee coming to our tables will be 
assured. We also believe that at the bargain- 
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ing table the United States will be able to 
establish import quotas of such quantity that 
the price of coffee here will be stabilized at a 
reasonable amount. 

We urge the Senate to act favorably on 
H.R. 8864. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROBERT J. STUART, 
President. 


COFFEE IMPLEMENTING BILL—H.R. 8864 


1. THE IMPLEMENTING BILL: WHAT IT DOES; 
WHERE IT STANDS 


The Senate gave its advice and consent to 
ratification of the coffee agreement in May 
1963. The United States ratified the agree- 
ment in December 1963. However, the agree- 
ment is not a wholly self-executing treaty. 
The President needs authorization to require 
“certificates of origin” on coffee entering the 
United States, and to control imports from 
nonmembers, if necessary. H.R. 8864 pro- 
vides the necessary authorization. 

The House passed H.R. 8864 in November 
1963, The Senate Finance Committee re- 
ported the bill out in March 1964. 

The United States needs the implementing 
legislation now because the Coffee Council 
has set October 1, 1964, as the date for en- 
forcing the “certificates of origin” system. 
(The certificates identify the source of the 
coffee, enable the coffee organization to 
maintain a statistical check on exports and 
detect quota violations. In short, it puts 
teeth in the agreement.) The Council has 
three times postponed the introduction of 
the certificate system because the United 
States was not in a position to enforce the 
system. Without H.R. 8864, the United 
States will be unable to carry out its treaty 
commitments. 


2. ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF COFFEE TO LDC’S 


Single most important agricultural com- 
modity in trade of the LDC's; second only to 
petroleum as exchange earner. More than 
80 developing countries depend on coffee ex- 
ports. Coffee accounts for more than 50 
percent of export receipts of six Latin coffee- 
producing countries and 25 percent on the 
average for the 15 Latin coffee exporting 
countries. Accounts for 30 to 50 percent of 
export receipts of seven African countries. 
Twenty million persons in developing areas 
depend on coffee for livelihood. An impor- 
tant source of tax revenue for Government 
operations as well as foreign exchange for 
purchase of development goods. 

Coffee historically subject to boom and 
bust cycle, inflation followed by depression. 
Disrupts orderly growth and development, 
intensifies political instability. Coffee agree- 
ment necessary to insure stable earnings that 
grow as consumption grows. Coffee earn- 
ings come back to United States in trade. 


3. POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF COFFEE AGREEMENT 


A key element of the Alianza is to help 
stabilize prices of commodities on which 
LDC's depend. President Kennedy said he 
could think of no single measure that would 
help the development of the Latin American 
countries more than the stabilization of 
coffee prices. 

As seen by Latin America, the U.S. posi- 
tion on the coffee agreement is a test 
whether the Alianza will continue along the 
lines laid out by the late President and re- 
affirmed by President Johnson. 

Our embassies in Latin posts say that the 
reaction—were the United States to cease to 
be an active participant in the agreement— 
would be most damaging, some say calami- 
tous, to our relations with Latin America. 
At UNCTAD we reiterated our interest in 
ameliorating LDC commodity problems. 
Failure to pass H.R. 8864 would make a 
mockery of this policy. 

4. WHY COFFEE PRICES ROSE 


In the summer of 1963, Brazil, the world's 
largest coffee producer, accounting for al- 
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most 50 percent of world output, was hit 
by an unprecedented combination of natural 
disasters: frost, drought and fire. As a re- 
sult, Brazil’s coffee output in the coming 
harvest will be about 11 million bags (USDA 
estimate). This compares with Brazilian 
output in 1959/1960 of 44 million bags. For 
the first time in years, world consumption 
of coffee will exceed world production. 
Prices were bound to rise. In the face of a 
threatened shortage, importers and roasters 
bid against each other to secure supplies and 
build up inventories. Coffee imports and 
inventories in the United States are at record 
levels, 

Opponents of the agreement point to the 
large stocks of coffee in Brazil as evidence 
that there is no coffee shortage and that the 
price rise was rigged by the agreement. 
There are indeed large stocks of coffee in 
Brazil but this is not fresh new-crop green 
coffee that roasters need to maintain their 
distinctive blends. It is old-crop coffee of 
exportable but inferior quality. Roasters 
will buy it if they can’t get the good green- 
ish coffee they prefer, but they are prepared 
to pay premium prices for the fresh-grown 
coffee of good quality that is in short supply. 
5. WHAT THE AGREEMENT DID IN THE FACE 

OF THE PRICE RISE 


The agreement could not produce new- 
crop green coffee from coffee trees that had 
been killed by drought and frost. But it 
could see that the coffee that was grown was 
made available to the market. And it did 
just that. The council of the agreement au- 
thorized an increased flow of coffee to meet 
the needs of the trade. In February and 
again in May, the Coffee Council voted over- 
whelmingly to increase quotas to insure that 
the agreement would in no way restrict sup- 
plies necessary to meet the increased demand. 

It is the view of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in which we concur, that ex- 
port quotas are fully adequate, in fact more 
than adequate, to meet world demand, and 
that any further increases in quota would 
have no effect on price (perhaps a psycho- 
logical effect, but of short duration) because 
all the new-crop green coffee that is ayail- 
able is being offered. Old-crop coffee is in 
plentiful supply but this is not what traders 
want. 

As a result of the Council's actions, prices 
have receded. For some weeks, coffee fu- 
tures have been down about 8 cents a pound 
from their recent highs and spot coffee is 
also down a few cents. Roasters have ample 
stocks and there is no speculative fever. 
Prices are now at their 1958 level (47-48 
cents a pound for Santos 4) about midway 
between the high prices of the early 1950's 
and the low prices of the early 1960's. 


6. THE AGREEMENT PROTECTS THE CONSUMER 
AND THE TRADE 


The U.S. coffee trade wants us to be in the 
agreement. The League of Women Voters 
fully endorses the agreement. They know 
that in the absence of the agreement, prices 
might well have gone higher and got there 
faster—as they did in 1954 when, following 
a frost in Brazil, spot prices went over 90 
cents a pound. With an agreement, we have 
leverage. We have a forum and a mecha- 
nism to protect the customer; we can call 
producing countries to account if they are 
holding coffee back from the market, check 
on offerings, check on stocks. Producers 
depend on our cooperation to protect them 
from price declines. They have to act re- 
sponsibly when prices are rising, as they did 
in February and in May when they 
voted substantial quota increases. 

PROTECTION FOR CONSUMER IN COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

1, The United States has 400 votes, out 
of a total consumer vote of 1,000. Therefore, 
in all decisions requiring the approval of 
two-thirds of the consumers, the United 
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States has the veto. We need one other 
consumer country to join with us, because 
the agreement does not permit one country 
alone to exercise the veto, but the number 
of votes of the country joining with us is 
irrelevant because the U.S. vote alone is 
more than one-third. 

2. The annual quota requires a two-thirds 
distributed majority; i.e., two-thirds of the 
producers and two-thirds of the consumers. 
Should the producers want a quota that is 
too restrictive, one-third of the consumers 
(e.g., the United States) can veto. Should 
the producers and the consumers fail to 
agree on an annual quota, no annual quota 
is established and the producers are free to 
export all they wish. The annual quota is 
established each year, at least 30 days before 
the beginning of the coffee year on October 
1. It expires at the end of the coffee year 
on September 30, whether or not a new 
annual quota has been established for the 
new coffee year. 

8. The agreement specifically recognizes 
that marked changes in price occurring 
within brief periods are undesirable, and it 
provides for corrective action by distributed 
Majority vote or by simple majority vote 
in the following circumstances; 

Article 34(5). All members recognize that 
marked price rises or falls occurring within 
brief periods may unduly distort underlying 
trends in price, cause grave concern to both 
producers and consumers, and jeopardize the 
attainment of the objectives of the agree- 
ment. Accordingly, if such movements in 
general price levels occur within brief pe- 
riods, members may request a meeting of 
the council which, by distributed simple 
majority vote, may revise the total level of 
the quarterly export quotas in effect. 

Article 34(6). If the council finds that a 
sharp and unusual increase or decrease in 
the general level of prices is due to artificial 
manipulation of the coffee market through 
agreements among importers or exporters or 
both, it shall then decide by a simple ma- 
jority vote on what corrective measures 
should be applied to readjust the total level 
of the quarterly export quotas in effect. 

4. The first objective of the agreement is 
to achieve a “reasonable balance between 
supply and demand on a basis which will 
assure adequate supplies of coffee to con- 
sumers.” 

5. The consumers’ ultimate sanction is to 
withdraw. Any government may withdraw 
by giving written notice; such withdrawal to 
be effective 90 days after ratification. The 
agreement would collapse without U.S. 
participation. 


FOR FAIRNESS TO AMERICAN HOUSEWIVES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill before us, H.R. 8864, 
is to increase the price of coffee. 

It has no other purpose, that is the 
sole aim and objective of this legislation. 
It should not be enacted. 

The means of attaining this objective 
are not direct. They are indirect and 
roundabout. Ostensibly, all we are asked 
to do is to grant certain authority to the 
executive branch in the regulation of 
coffee imports, in order to carry out the 
provisions of the International Coffee 
Agreement of 1962. This agreement, we 
have been told, is intended merely to 
stabilize coffee prices. 

However, our experience under it al- 
ready has shown us what to expect. 
This agreement went technically into 
effect last December. Almost immedi- 
ately the price leaped upward. 

The most commonly quoted grade of 
coffee is known as Santos 4’s. During 
most of 1963, this grade of coffee fluc- 
tuated between 33 and 34 cents. By Jan- 
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uary of this year, it had increased to 
48 cents and by March to 50 cents. In 
effect, the wholesale price of coffee was 
boosted up by 17 cents a pound. 

The United States is overwhelmingly 
the most important importer of coffee in 
the world. We absorb more than 50 per- 
cent of total world exports, and we pro- 
duce practically none of our own. We 
bring in over 3 billion pounds a year. 

In effect, therefore, this unconsciona- 
ble increase in the price of coffee, if it is 
sustained, will cost the American con- 
sumer better than $500 million per year. 

That is the effect of the International 
Coffee Agreement to date, to the extent to 
which it has been placed in effect. It 
is the purpose of H.R. 8864 to enable the 
President to enforce the provisions of this 
agreement. 

Now what is the purpose of such an ar- 
rangement? Why on earth should the 
United States join in a plan which will 
cost our own people an extra $500 million 
a year? 

The purpose of the whole scheme has 
been made crystal clear by the adminis- 
tration. 

This agreement is not something that 
has to do primarily with our economic 
problems. On the contrary, it is a matter 
of foreign policy. The purpose of the 
agreement is to help our friends in Latin 
America and Africa who produce coffee— 
and not just our friends, but any coffee- 
producing country that is a member of 
the agreement. 

In other words, this is really just a 
disguised form of foreign aid. 

It is not a small item either; $500 mil- 
lion a year is nothing to pass over lightly 
and in fact we have no proof that the 
ultimate cost will not go higher. 

Mr. President, in a few days we shall 
be asked to act upon the foreign aid 
authorizing legislation for the coming 
year. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has reported the bil. We 
have been told by the administration 
that sharp reductions have been made in 
the foreign aid program this year, that 
all the water and waste have been 
squeezed out, that a bare minimum pro- 
gram is all that the administration is 
asking. 

In the report by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, it is pointed out that the 
total appropriation requested for the 
coming year is $3,517 million. The com- 
mittee proposes a nominal reduction of 
$50 million from the administration's re- 
quest and the House has voted a reduc- 
tion in the actual appropriation of only 
$200 million from that figure, 

It is true that this scale of authoriza- 
tion and appropriation for foreign aid is 
somewhat less than we have been used to. 
But now we are handed this proposal to 
add $500 million a year to our coffee bill. 
In effect this coffee scheme is nothing 
more nor less than a tax on the house- 
wife's grocery bill to divert aid to the 
underdeveloped countries through an- 
other channel. 

Furthermore, it is important to recog- 
nize that this is a very ineffective form 
of foreign aid. These hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars extra that we will pay will 
not go to help build up the productivity 
of the less deyeloped countries. For the 
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most part, they will not go to the poor or 
to relieve hardship and starvation. They 
will go primarily to the large landhold- 
ers who own the coffee plantations, to the 
speculators and financial interests, and 
to the governments of the coffee coun- 
tries who skim off a great part of any 
price increase through taxation. These 
will be the principal beneficiaries of any 
action of ours to tax our housewives for 
the benefit of those countries. 

The entire purpose of this agreement 
was well summed up during the hearings 
on the agreement itself before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. At 
that time, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, Senator FULBRIGHT, said 
very candidly: 

It seems to me that to make an argument 
that this agreement is in the interest of the 
consumers is something less than frank. It 
is really in the interests of our national 
foreign policy, isn’t it? * * * It is in the 
nS of our foreign policy like our foreign 


Mr. President, this agreement has been 
presented to us as the means to stabilize 
the price of coffee. Again and again, in 
the hearings and in the public statements 
of administration spokesmen, we have 
been told that the objective of the agree- 
ment is to stop the decline in coffee prices 
and to stabilize the market. Last year, 
Secretary of State Rusk stated: 

The objectives of the new International 
Coffee Agreement is to stop the long-term 
decline in revenues from coffee exports by 
stabilizing prices at a level no lower than the 
general level of coffee prices in 1962. 


The President, in his message urging 
enactment of this bill, H.R. 8864, said: 

The purpose of the agreement, which I 
fully endorse, is to check the disastrous de- 
cline in coffee prices that began in 1955, by 
holding a floor under these prices at the gen- 
eral level prevailing in 1962, and to bring 
stability to coffee markets by preventing 
major fluctuations in price. 


Our own Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions said in its report on the agreement: 

The main purpose of the agreement is to 
prevent a further decline in the world price 
of coffee which has dropped more than 50 
percent since 1954, the year of the all-time 
highest price. 


In all of these statements, the entire 
emphasis is on stabilizing the market 
and stopping the decline. Nothing is said 
about pushing the price up 50 percent. 
Nothing is said about taxing the Ameri- 
can consumer an extra $500 million in 
order to provide an additional round- 
about channel for the dispensing of for- 
eign aid. 

Now we have learned that the agree- 
ment can actually be used to manipulate 
world coffee prices to our disadvantage. 
The reason is not hard to find. By the 
very terms of the agreement, the pro- 
ducing countries are practically invited 
to use it in that way. In effect, we have 
been delivered into the hands of our 
adversaries. 

That is so because the principal ele- 
ment in this arrangement is a system of 
quotas limiting the supply of coffee which 
can be placed on the market. In set- 
ting these quotas, each country which is 
a member of the agreement has a vote 
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but the producing countries and the con- 
suming countries vote separately. Al- 
though the United States takes 52 per- 
cent of the world exports, we have only 
a 40-percent vote among the consuming 
countries and of course no vote at all 
among the producing countries. 

The committee report argues that our 
interests within the International Coffee 
Council are well protected. The majority 
report of the Finance Committee states: 

The interests of the United States are 
protected by the fact that it will hold a 
minimum of 400 votes out of the total of 
1,000 consumer votes in the International 
Coffee Council, the governing body of the 
agreement, and will also be a member of 
the executive board. Since practically all 
important decisions, such as adoption of the 
budget, establishment of the quotas, or the 
production control program, require a two- 
thirds vote of the consumers and producers 
voting separately, the United States holds 
sufficient votes to prevent actions which 
might be considered adverse to our policy 
interests, to our business community, or to 
the American consumer. 


In spite of these soothing words, our 
own experience is to the contrary. Al- 
ready the mechanism of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Council has been used to 
exploit us. 

Late last year there were indications 
of a crop failure of the coffee crop in 
Brazil. It was widely recognized within 
the trade that a sharp price increase 
would occur unless the quota restrictions 
of the International Coffee Agreement 
were relaxed. On that basis, the Inter- 
national Coffee Council was asked to 
increase the quotas. 

Within the Council the other consum- 
ing countries all voted with the United 
States for at least a moderate increase 
in quotas, in order to prevent coffee 
prices from shooting upward. The pro- 
ducing countries, however, or at least 
some of them, looked on the matter very 
differently. Naturally they were not 
displeased that coffee prices were in- 
creased. They had no desire to check 
those increases. The quotas could not 
be increased without a vote in favor of 
such a change by two-thirds of the votes 
of the producing countries. 

At the time—last fall—there was great 
pressure on the producing countries to 
increase the quotas, as a sop to American 
public opinion. Many of the wiser heads 
in the governments of the coffee coun- 
tries recognized that there was danger 
of antagonizing the United States if cof- 
fee prices went up too sharply. They 
knew that at that time this bill, H.R. 
8864, had not yet been enacted and they 
were afraid that it might not be enacted 
if the American housewife was suffi- 
ciently alarmed. 

On those grounds, a strong argument 
was made to the producing countries 
that even against their own self-interest 
they increase the quotas and thus check 
the price rise—at least this once. 

After the U.S. Congress has passed the 
law, of course, it did not matter so much. 
We would have given away most of our 
defenses. There would be little we could 
do except complain. But until this bill 
was , there was every reason for 
the coffee producing countries to be cau- 
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tious, to play it safe, to hold the price 
of coffee down to reasonable levels. Even 
so, the U.S. diplomats and the repre- 
sentatives from other consuming coun- 
tries found it impossible to persuade the 
producing countries to vote a quota in- 
crease last fall. The chance for a price 
rise in the coffee market was just too 
tempting. A number of the principal 
coffee producing countries were per- 
suaded to vote the increase but it received 
less than two-thirds of the votes of the 
producing countries. Thus the quota 
increase was defeated. 

Certainly nothing could prove more 
clearly how defenseless we will be once 
this bill is passed. The producing coun- 
tries have the votes, they have the con- 
trol, and they will make the decisions. 
If they decide to impose restrictive 
quotas on the world coffee market to 
push up the price, there is no way we 
can block them. 

This bill provides in effect that we will 
supply the enforcement arm to make the 
provisions of the quota arrangement 
effective. The bill has two principal pro- 
visions. It provides that we may require 
certificates as to the country of origin 
for all the coffee imported here. The 
purpose of that provision is to make sure 
that we can enforce the quotas set under 
provisions of the agreement. 

Second, the bill provides that we may 
limit or stop imports from countries 
which are not members of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Organization. The pur- 
pose of that is to force all coffee produc- 
ing countries to belong to the organiza- 
tion or at least to conform to its policies. 

Thus the effect of enacting this bill is 
to make the U.S. Government the prin- 
cipal enforcing arm of the agreement. 
We take most of the coffee and unless we 
help enforce the quotas, the entire agree- 
ment would probably collapse. But by 
the terms of this legislation we would 
help the producing countries enforce 
their decisions against the interests of 
the American consuming public. In 
effect, we would help them levy this tax 
on the American consumer, to create this 
new form of foreign aid. 

Mr. President, in May 1963 when the 
International Coffee Agreement was be- 
fore us, I opposed it. At that time, it 
seemed to me that this agreement cre- 
ated grave dangers for the American 
consumer. Everything that has hap- 
pened since then has borne out my mis- 
givings. Even without enactment of this 
bill we have seen how the agreement can 
be used to push the price of coffee up. 

The United States should not partici- 
pate in any such price boosting scheme 
at our own expense. Programs of for- 
eign aid should be dealt with as part of 
the authorization and appropriation by 
Congress—and not slipped in in this 
roundabout way through boosting the 
price of coffee at the expense of the 
American housewife. This legislation 
should be defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
International Coffee Agreement which 
would be implemented by enactment of 
this bill has been the subject of exten- 
sive hearings and study by three con- 
gressional committees—the Senate Com- 
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mittees on Foreign Relations and Fi- 
nance and the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Every aspect of it has been 
considered in minute detail during the 
long course of its review by the Congress 
beginning early last year. The proposed 
agreement was debated for 2 days last 
year before the Senate gave its advice 
and consent to ratification on May 21, 
1963. Three days of hearings were held 
by the Senate Finance Committee on this 
bill to implement the agreement—and it 
has been on the calendar since March 
12. No one can say that there has not 
been ample time to consider all of the 
ramifications of this measure. 

The basic purpose of the Interna- 
tional coffee agreement is to bring 
about a measure of stability in the world 
coffee market to protect both producing 
and consuming nations from extreme 
price fluctuations. If the agreement 
operates as expected, we shall not have 
another situation such as we have had 
over the last 10 years where spot prices 
of Santos 4 coffee ranged between 79 
cents per pound in 1954 to 33 cents per 
pound last year. These wide fluctua- 
tions do not serve the interests of either 
producers or consumers. It is hoped 
that implementation of the coffee agree- 
ment will result in keeping coffee prices 
in a range which will be fair to both. 

We might compare the objectives of 
this agreement with the objectives of 
our domestic agricultural price stabiliza- 
tion programs. Through these pro- 
grams, we have created relatively stable 
conditions for the marketing of farm 
products which insure that the farmer 
gets a fair return for his investment 
and his labor. At the same time, they 
insure that the housewife has available 
ample quantities of good quality food at 
reasonable prices. This program has not 
gouged the American or rigged the mar- 
ket so that artificially high prices are the 
rule. On the contrary, it has brought 
about a stable price level, with the re- 
sult that food takes up a smaller part 
of the average family’s budget now than 
it ever did before. I doubt that one 
would find many wheat, cotton, or corn 
farmers who feel that the price support 
programs have not benefited consumers. 

If we did not have these stabilization 
programs, the entire economy—consum- 
ers and farmers alike—would suffer. 
The same can be said for US. par- 
ticipation in the coffee agreement. If 
we do not pass this bill to implement 
the agreement, it will be a serious blow— 
leaving the U.S. consumer without any 
leverage to prevent drastic price in- 
creases such as we had in the early 
1950's. 

Under the agreement, the United 
States, as the consumer of nearly half 
of the world’s coffee, will have 400 of the 
1,000 votes assigned to importing coun- 
tries. We shall have a forum to present 
the views of our consumers and shall be 
able to bring great influence to bear on 
supply and demand problems—influence 
which we would not have without the 
existence of the agreement. Members of 
the Coffee Council from both producing 
and consuming nations realize full well 
that they must work together in order 
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to make the agreement operate in an ef- 
fective manner. Exporting countries 
need the help of the consuming coun- 
tries to prevent disastrously low coffee 
prices, and we expect the cooperation of 
the producing countries in making cof- 
fee available as necessary to prevent un- 
due price increases. This cooperative 
framework was illustrated by the Coffee 
Council’s actions in February, and again 
in April, making available additional 
supplies at the specific request of the 
United States and other consuming 
countries. At its emergency session in 
February, the Council increased the basic 
export quota by 2.4 million bags or 5 per- 
cent, and in April readjusted and in- 
creased quotas putting an additional 
1,080,000 bags on the market. 

The agreement cannot, however, bring 
about instantaneous production of new 
crop, green coffee. But, as the over- 
whelming votes by the Council in Febru- 
ary and April demonstrated, its provi- 
sions will insure that coffee in ware- 
houses can be made available when nec- 
essary to prevent runaway prices. The 
action of the Council on those two occa- 
sions should reassure those who have 
reservations about the willingness of the 
Council to act effectively when increased 
quotas are needed to stabilize prices, 

It is argued that the coffee agree- 
ment has been a major factor in bring- 
ing about the increase in coffee prices 
since last year. I do not believe that 
those who oppose this bill should blame 
acts of God in Brazil on an international 
agreement. It is somewhat unusual to 
credit a piece of paper with such super- 
natural powers. 

The actual cause of the price increase 
was that Brazil, the world’s largest cof- 
fee producer, which accounts for almost 
50 percent of the world’s output was hit 
by an unprecedented combination of 
natural disasters last year—frost, 
drought, and fire. A severe frost hit its 
major coffee-producing area in August 
of 1963, and last year the same areas 
suffered the worst drought in a century. 
Forest fires also inflicted heavy damage 
in the major coffee-growing State of Pa- 
rana. Asa result, Brazil's coffee output 
in the coming harvest will be about 11 
million bags. For the first time in years, 
world consumption will exceed world 
production. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the 1964-65 coffee 
crop will be down 22 percent from that 
for 1963-64. The word in the coffee 
world travels fast, and coffee prices re- 
acted sharply upward as importers, fear- 
ing short supplies, bid against each oth- 
er to build up their stocks. 

The Wall Street Journal reported re- 
cently that U.S. stocks approximated 
4,800,000 bags at the end of April, com- 
pared with stocks of 3,646,000 a year ago. 
Coffee holdings were at their alltime 
high in anticipation of a tight supply 
situation. 

World exportable coffee production 
for the coming year is estimated at less 
than 39 million bags, contrasted with 54 
million bags last year. This means that 
producers will have to draw on reserve 
stocks to the extent of 10 million bags 
or more to cover full export demand. It 
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has been said that there are large stocks 
of coffee in Brazil which could be used 
to augment the short crop. But only ap- 
proximately half of Brazil’s carryover 
supplies can be classed as export qual- 
ity, and most of this coffee is not green 
coffee which is desired by the coffee trade 
and the American consumer, Most of 
the old-crop coffee available is generally 
of inferior quality, and the coffee trade 
is prepared to pay, and is paying, pre- 
mium prices for the fresh-grown coffee of 
good quality that is in short supply. 

In summary, and in all fairness, it 
must be admitted that the coffee agree- 
ment had little, if anything, to do with 
the increase in prices over the last year. 
The International Coffee Agreement is 
only a victim of circumstances and 
serves as a convenient scapegoat for cir- 
cumstances resulting from natural dis- 
asters. 

In spite of the increase in prices over 
the last year, the American housewife 
is still paying less than the 14-year aver- 
age for her coffee. In June, retail prices 
were 82 cents a pound, compared with 
an average price of 86 cents per pound 
since 1950. 

Spot prices for Santos 4 are now at 
their 1958 level and about midway be- 
tween the high prices of the early fifties 
and the low prices of the early sixties. 
Spot prices have actually been dropping 
since the March high of 49.85 cents. 

This agreement is a most significant 
undertaking to the less developed coun- 
tries of the world. Coffee is the most im- 
portant agricultural commodity for these 
countries and more than 30 nations de- 
pend on coffee exports as a major ex- 
change earner. Fifty percent of the ex- 
port receipts of six Latin American coun- 
tries come from coffee. In over 10 coun- 
tries it accounts for more than 40 per- 
cent of foreign exchange earnings. If we 
would try to put ourselves in the place 
of the producing countries, I believe that 
we would have a better understanding 
of why bringing about stability in the 
world coffee market is so important. 
Imagine what would happen to our econ- 
omy if 50 percent of our gross national 
product depended on one crop and the 
prices of it fluctuated 25 percent or more 
in one year. Such a situation does not 
promote effective planning, or lend it- 
self to maintaining stable foreign or do- 
mestic policies. 

Secretary Harriman stated very well 
the political significance of the agree- 
ment to the developing nations during 
his appearance before the Finance Com- 
mittee on the bill. He said, and I quote: 

I cannot overemphasize the importance to 
our political relations with the developing 
countries, and with Latin America in partic- 
ular, of our continued active participation 
in the International Coffee Agreement. For 
many lew-income countries, what we do to 
ameliorate the conditions of their commod- 
ity trade is far more important than what 
we do about aid, and they have stated so 
on numerous occasions to us. 

In fact, the sharp price fluctuations in pri- 
mary commodity trade often more than offset 
our development aid. These countries want 
to be able to earn their own way through 
trade and not have to rely on aid alone. Cof- 
fee as the single most important agricultural 
commodity in the trade of the low-income 
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countries is a test case. The good faith of 
this administration and the credibility of our 
efforts to help the developing countries raise 
their living standards is involved. It would 
not do for us to back away from the agree- 
ment just because prices are up. 

Indeed, we would be called fair weather 
friends—interested in stability only when 
prices are really low but uninterested when 
prices rise because nature has played its trick 
on production. Stability is not a short-run 
matter; it takes time to bring it about and 
with time the agreement will help do just 
that. 

Failure of the United States to continue 
as an active member of the agreement would 
be a most damaging blow to our relations 
with the developing countries, especially of 
Latin America, and to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 


It is important to the national interest 
of the United States from a political, as 
well as an economic point of view, that 
coffee prices be stabilized within a rea- 
sonable price range. If this is not done, 
the problems faced by the Alliance for 
Progress will be substantially increased, 
as Secretary Harriman told the members 
of the Finance Committee. Further po- 
litical stress and erosion can be antici- 
pated in both Latin America and Africa 
if this agreement is not made effective. 

In joining in this effort to stabilize 
coffee prices, we are not just being good 
fellows, trying to help those less fortu- 
nate than us. This agreement represents 
nothing more than enlightened self-in- 
terest and the basic American willingness 
to pay a fair price for what we buy. We 
want our consumers to get coffee at a 
fair price, and through this agreement 
we are trying to insure that housewives 
will always be able to buy it at a fair 
price. Our motives are not altogether 
altruistic in promoting the concept of 
more trade and less aid. This agreement 
is very definitely a two-way proposition 
and not a one-way street, as some have 
charged. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor a let- 
ter which I have received from the Sec- 
retary of State last February concerning 
this bill. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an article 
from the June 29 issue of Foreign Agri- 
culture entitled “Today's Coffee Situa- 
tion.” Asa third item, I also ask to have 
printed in the Recorp a listing of the 
protections for the consumer in the coffee 
agreement. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, February 25, 1964. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 

Dear BILL: I am writing to give you my 
views on the significance of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement for our foreign rela- 
tions and to ask your support for H.R. 8864, 
a bill providing implementing legislation for 
the International Coffee Agreement. 

The Senate gave its advice and consent to 
the agreement on May 21, 1963, with the 
understanding, however, that this was with- 
out prejudice to the consideration of the 
necessary implementing legislation. The 
House approved such legislation on Novem- 
ber 14, 

I cannot emphasize to you too strongly the 
importance that we attach to U.S. partici- 
pation in this agreement both to help bring 
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stability to the economies of the developing 
countries and to protect the American con- 
sumer from unpredictable and crippling price 
fluctuations. 

The instability in commodity prices is a 
continuing preoccupation of the less-devel- 
oped countries. They rely almost wholly on 
the export of commodities for their foreign 
exchange earnings, for their income, and for 
their employment. Of all commodities, cof- 
fee affects the greatest number of the less- 
developed economies. In over 10 countries it 
accounts for more than 40 percent of foreign 
exchange earnings. In 30 countries, it is an 
important source of income. 

The effective participation of the United 
States in the coffee agreement is essential to 
the success of the Alliance for Progress. A 
key element of the Alliance is action to check 
sharp fluctuations in commodity markets. If 
the United States should turn its back on 
this most important initiative in the com- 
modity field, the less-developed countries 
would regard it as a repudiation of our fre- 
quently expressed sympathy for their desire 
to achieve better living standards, 

I know that you and other members of 
the committee are concerned at the recent 
rise in coffee prices. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that the agreement is not the cause of 
this rise. 

Here are the relevant facts: 

1. Brazil is the world’s largest supplier of 
coffee. Last summer, the Brazilian coffee 
crop was hit by a series of natural catastro- 
phies—fire, frost and drought which is still 
continuing. Production in the next 2 to 3 
years is not expected to average more than 
15 million bags against 44 million bags a 
few years ago. Buyers are, therefore, rushing 
to buy up the fresh but limited supplies of 
coffee expected to be available. The result of 
this buying pressure has been a sharp rise in 
prices. 

2. Export quotas set by the agreement will 
contribute in no way to the price rise. In- 
deed, at the initiative of the United States 
early this month, the coffee council increased 
quotas 2.3 million bags to assure that availa- 
ble coffee can flow readily to market. 

3. The U.S, coffee industry supports this 
legislation. The industry remembers 1954 
when, in the absence of an agreement, coffee 
prices rose dramatically because of a crop 
failure in Brazil. As a result, U.S, coffee 
consumption dropped nearly 20 percent the 
following year. This agreement can help 
check such destructive price movements. 

The U.S. industry believes—and I share 
their belief—that our participation in the 
agreement will serve as pressure on world 
suppliers of coffee to assure that the needs 
of consuming countries are satisfied. We 
already have assurances from Brazil, Colom- 
bia and other supplying countries that their 
stocks will be sold in order to meet world 
requirements. Brazilian stocks are not all 
of exportable quality, but, together with cur- 
rent production, they should permit her to 
fulfill her quota. 

I regard the passage of the current legis- 
lation as an essential step in maintaining 
the confidence of the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and of the less-developed peoples 
all over the world. I urge that you give it 
urgent and most sympathetic consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Dean RUSK. 


[From the Foreign Agriculture, June 29, 
1964 


Topay’s COFFEE SITUATION—How WORLD' SUP- 
PLIES AND PRICES ARE CHANGING 
(By W. C. Bowser) 

Last Thursday, USDA's Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, releasing its first estimate of 
the 1964-65 world coffee crop, revealed that 
during this coming season world stocks will 
reyerse the pronounced upward trend they 
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began during 1957-58. Much of this world 
surplus is now old and of poor quality. 

The crop estimate of 52.6 million bags, 
down 22 percent from that for 1963-64, re- 
flects the sharply reduced Brazilian harvest; 
and a comparable reduction is foreseen in 
the world's exportable crop, from 53.9 mil- 
lion bags in 1963-64 to 38.6 million in 1964— 
65. World stocks by the end of September 
1965 are expected to total about 62 million 
bags—down 11 million from the forecast for 
September 1964. 

This is nearly a year’s usual world con- 
sumption, however, and still a lot of coffee. 
On the surface, it would appear that sup- 
plies are still very plentiful in spite of the 
low crop in Brazil. Why, then, the heavy 
buildup in coffee inventories by the major 
consuming countries and the sharp rise in 
coffee prices in recent months? 


PRICES CHANGE FASTER THAN PRODUCTION 


To better answer these questions requires 
a look at some characteristics of coffee pro- 
duction. 

The coffee tree does not come into bear- 
ing until 3 to 5 years after planting; then, 
under normal conditions, yields gradually 
increase for another decade or more. Thus, 
it normally takes several years for coffee 
production to adjust to a given price situa- 
tion; and by then, conditions may have re- 
versed themselves. í 

When supplies are short and coffee prices 
rise, producers increase their plantings; but 
because it takes time for young trees to come 
into production prices may remain high for 
several seasons. This encourages new pro- 
ducers (as well as new producing countries) 
to get into the coffee picture. Thus, years 
of overproduction follow, and prices decline. 

With low prices, farmers neglect their 
trees, many plantings are abandoned, and 
world coffee production falls off. Eventually, 
demand begins to catch up with tapering 
supplies and a new coffee cycle gets under- 
way. This up-and-down cycle is not in the 
long-term interest of producers or con- 
sumers. 

To stabilize coffee prices and promote more 
orderly marketings, the International Coffee 
Study Group, formed in June 1958, began 
in 1961-62 to study the possibility of nego- 
tiations for a long-term coffee agreement 
embracing both producers and importers. 
Under the auspices of the United Nations, the 
International Coffee Agreement was nego- 
tiated during July and August of 1962 and 
came into effect in 1963. 


BRAZIL DOMINATES PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Brazil is still by far the world’s leading 
producer and exporter of coffee, even though 
its share of world output has declined from 
65 percent during the late 1920's to an aver- 
age of 46 percent for the 5 years ending 1963— 
64. And world coffee prices tend to respond 
dramatically to unexpected developments in 
Brazil’s coffee stiuation. 
~ It was frosts in Brazil in 1953 and again 
in 1955 that lowered world supplies and thus 
resulted in record postwar coffee prices in 
1954 and high prices again in 1956. It was 
burdensome world supplies, largely held by 
Brazil and refiected in low prices, that gave 
impetus to developing the long-term Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement in 1962. And it 
was frosts again in Brazil in 1962 and 1963, 
coupled with a prolonged drought extend- 
ing into early 1964, that led to the higher 
prices we are paying for coffee today. 

In August 1963, wholesale prices for 
Brazil’s Santos 4’s on the New York market 
were averaging 32.7 cents per pound—the 
lowest level since 1949, less than half the 
level of 1954 prices, and well below the price 
of 48.5 cents for June 1958, when the Inter- 
national Coffee Study Group was formed. 

Within this general setting, and a little 
later, reports of heavy frosts and extended 
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droughts in Brazil—severely reducing 1964— 
65 crops prospects—began to reach the coffee 
trade. Around October 1, prices for Santos 
coffee began an upward movement. 

The real spurt in green coffee prices, how- 
ever, did not begin until January 1964. At 
this time, prices for Colombian coffees and 
other milds joined the upward swing, and 
African Robusta coffees, which had been 
climbing steadily in price during 1963, began 
to surge to new highs for recent years. By 
March 1964, New York spot prices for both 
Santos 4's and Colombians averaged 50 cents 
per pound; and those for Ambriz AA’s, nearly 
42 cents. 

Higher coffee prices began to reach the con- 
sumer around the first of the year. Retail 
prices for roasted coffees in 1-pound cans, as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose from an average of 69.7 cents in October 
1963 to 71.7 cents in January 1964, and to 
78.9 cents in March. By April, the average 
retail price had risen to 81.1 cents. In May 
and June, these prices had further risen to 
around the mideighties. 

With world stocks more than adequate to 
cover a short 1964-65 exportable crop, it is 
understandable that the sharp rise in prices 
over the preceding 6 months caused consid- 
erable concern in consuming countries. In 
the United States, which ratified the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement on December 27, 
1963, but has yet to pass the enabling legis- 
lation necessary to meet its commitments as 
an importing member, this situation is of 
particular importance. 

In February 1964, the Council of the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement, meeting in spe- 
cial session to review the tightening market 
situation, increased the overall producers’ ex- 
port quotas for 1963-64, including waivers, by 
5 percent. Subsequent adjustments and re- 
distributions of export quotas were made by 
the Council in April. 

These actions by the Council, along with 
swelling importer inventories and reports of 
beneficial rains in Brazil, appear to have 
eased the market situation. As of mid-June, 
spot prices for green beans were down 3 to 4 
cents from the March highs. 


QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY 


The buildup in world coffee stocks has oc- 
curred largely since 1957-58, when production 
from trees planted earlier in the 1950’s pushed 
the world crop some 10 million bags over that 
of the previous year. Supplies have accu- 
mulated in each succeeding year, and world 
stocks for the end of September 1964 have 
been projected at about 73 million bags. 

The seeming paradox of rising prices in the 
face of apparent plentiful stocks becomes less 
of a mystery, however, on examining two im- 
portant aspects of the current coffee supply 
situation. These are— 

The difference between total stocks in stor- 
age and stocks of “exportable” quality, and 

The strong preference of importers for 
greenish, new-crop coffee. 

While we still have a very large surplus of 
coffee according to the statistics, the bulk of 
these stocks are held in Brazil and have been 
accumulated over some years. Colombia also 
holds substantial stocks, and stocks of Af- 
rican coffees are considered sizable. 

The bulk of Colombia’s stocks seem to be 
in good condition; but large parts of the older 
stocks held in Brazil are considered suitable 
only for domestic consumption. Of Brazil's 
1962-63 carryover, only about 20-24 million 
bags can be classed as “export quality.” 

Furthermore, most of the export-quality 
1962-63 carryover coffee is not the “greenish” 
coffee in very strong demand now among U.S. 
importers and others. It is competitive bid- 
ding for this kind of coffee, coupled with un- 
certainty as to the size of Brazil's crop in 
1964-65 and thereafter, that has contributed 
to the rapid buildup in coffee inventories in 
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the United States and to the subsequent rise 
in coffee prices, 


SUPPLY PROSPECTS 


Of Brazil's 1963-64 crop, about 21-23 mil- 
lion bags are believed to be of export quality. 
The 1964-65 crop, although short, is also ex- 
pected to be of good and uniform quality. 
This is the consensus of the trade, Brazil's 
Coffee Institute, and other informed coffee 
people. 

Assuming average weather and good grow- 
ing conditions, world supplies in the next few 
years should be adequate to meet consumer 
needs. Whether they again become burden- 
some will depend in part on control measures 
exercised under the International Coffee 
Agreement. In addition, individual coun- 
tries efforts—such as Brazil’s agricultural 
diversification plan for its marginal coffee 
zones—will be increasingly important in the 
years ahead. 

PROTECTION FOR CONSUMER IN COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT 

1. The United States has 400 yotes, out of 
a total consumer vote of 1,000. Therefore, 
in all decisions requiring the approval of 
two-thirds of the consumers, the United 
States has the veto. (We need one other 
consumer country to join with us, because 
the agreement does not. permit one country 
alone to exercise the veto, but the number 
of votes of the country joining with us is 
irrelevant because the U.S. yote alone is 
more than one-third.) 

2. The annual quota requires a two-thirds 
distributed majority, 1.e. two-thirds of the 
producers and two-thirds of the consumers. 
Should the producers want a quota that is 
too restrictive, one-third of the consumers 
(e.g. the United States) can veto. Should 
the producers and the consumers fail to 
agree on an annual quota, no annual quota 
is established and the producers are free to 
export all they wish. The annual quota is 
established each year, at least 30 days before 
the beginning of the coffee year on October 1. 
It expires at the end of the coffee year on 
September 30, whether or not a new annual 
quota has been established for the new coffee 
year. 

3. The agreement specifically recognizes 
that marked changes in price occurring with- 
in brief periods are undesirable, and it pro- 
vides for corrective action by distributed 
majority vote or by simple majority vote in 
the following circumstances: 

Article 34(5). All members recognize that 
marked price rises or falls occurring within 
brief periods may unduly distort underlying 
trends in price, cause grave concern to both 
producers and consumers, and jeopardize the 
attainment of the objectives of the agree- 
ment. Accordingly, if such movements in 
general price levels occur within brief pe- 
riods, members may request a meeting of 
the Council which, by distributed simple 
majority vote, may revise the total level of 
the quarterly export quotas in effect. 

Article 34(6). If the Council finds that a 
sharp and unusual increase or decrease in the 
general level of prices is due to artificial 
manipulation of the coffee market through 
agreements among importers or exporters or 
both, it shall then decide by a simple major- 
ity vote on what corrective measures should 
be applied to readjust the total level of the 
quarterly export quotas in effect. 

4. The first objective of the agreement is 
to achieve a “reasonable balance between 
supply and demand on a basis which will as- 
sure adequate supplies of coffee to con- 
sumers.“ 

5. The consumers’ ultimate sanction is to 
withdraw. Any government may withdraw 
by giving written notice; such withdrawal 
to be effective 90 days after ratification. The 
agreement would collapse without U.S. par- 
ticipation. 
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Coffee fact sheet—U.S. spot and retail 
prices (annual averages, 1953-63; monthly 
averages, January 1963 to June 1964) 


[In U.S. cents per pound] 


ANNUAL 
New York U.S. retail, 
Year spot, Santos 1-pound 
No. 41 can 2 
57.93 89. 2 
78.71 110.8 
57.09 93.0 
58.10 103.4 
56. 92 101.7 
48.41 90.7 
36. 97 78.0 
36. 60 75.3 
36. 01 73.6 
33. 96 70.8 
34.11 69.4 


January. 33.85 69. 2 
February. 33. 33 69.1 
March. 33.23 68.7 
A 33. 00 68.7 
ay. 33, 33 69.0 
June. 34.33 69.5 
July. 33. 58 69.6 
August 32.73 69.8 
September 32. 95 69.6 
October 34. 98 69. 7 
36, 55 69.8 

37.45 70,1 

44.83 71.7 

46. 30 74.8 

49. 85 78.9 

48.60 81.1 

47,35 82.8 

a Pe A 


1 Source: Pan American Coffee Bureau. 
1 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
closing, I wish to point out that the Con- 
gress will have an opportunity next year 
to review the coffee situation, and the 
operation under the agreement, since the 
authority contained in this bill will ex- 
pire on October 1, 1965. We shall have 
an opportunity to go over the entire mat- 
ter in only a year’s time, to determine 
anew if it has worked to the advantage or 
disadvantage of the United States. 

I hope that the Senate will pass the 
bill by a substantial margin. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered and 
agreed to, en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are considered and agreed to, en bloc. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
ge amendments and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
rod and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the debate has 
ended, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on the pending measure take place 
at 10 minutes after 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
just entered be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is rescinded. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think it would be helpful to get certain 
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facts straight before we vote on this 
measure. We are not voting now on an 
agreement or a treaty. That we did in 
May 1963 when we consented to the 
ratification of the International Coffee 
Agreement by a bipartisan vote of 69 to 
20. The coffee agreement is already in 
force. It is already binding on the 
United States. What we hope to vote on 
today is. a proposed law which will en- 
able us to carry out our existing obliga- 
tions under the treaty. The principal 
purpose of this bill is to make it possible 
to gather information on coffee imports 
into this country and to make that in- 
formation available to the cosigners of 
the agreement. It is information which 
is essential for the honest and effective 
administration of the agreement. 

So the first thing at stake, today, is 
the good name of the United States. 
This Nation is a party to a valid treaty to 
which the Senate has subscribed. We 
have not withdrawn from that treaty. 
The Senate has not advised the President 
to withdraw fromit. Butunless this leg- 
islation is agreed to, the treaty will 
scarcely be worth the paper it is written 
on. The pledged word, the signature 
of the United States will go unsupported 
by action to give it meaning. That is 
hardly the way to preserve and 
strengthen the reputation of the United 
States in the world. 

The second point to note is that the 
nations which will be deeply affected by 
what we do or fail to do, today, are pre- 
ponderantly those of Latin America. 
They are the nations with which our own 
fortunes are closely linked by geography, 
history, economic realities, and our own 
policies. They are the nations which 
only last week rallied to the call of U.S. 
leadership in the. Organization of the 
American States and voted severe sanc- 
tions against Cuba. They are the na- 
tions, in short, which time and again 
when the chips are down have stood at 
the side of the United States. 

We have poured billions in loans and 
grants into these nations in an effort to 
advance the purposes of inter-American 
cooperation of the Alliance for Progress. 
U.S. private enterprise has enormous in- 
vestments in these nations. Our total 
commercial trade with them in a great 
variety of commodities is of immense 
value to us as well as to them. Yet these 
most important relationships tremble 
and quake every time there is a cata- 
strophic drop in the world price of coffee, 
For the fact is that the economic well- 
being, stability and progress of most of 
the Latin American nations, including 
the largest nation of Brazil, hangs on the 
uncertain pendulum of the price of cof- 
fee in the world markets. By the same 
token our friendly concern for Latin 
American well-being and our fraternity 
with the other American nations tends 
to quiver and to give way to concern over 
our own pocketbooks every time there is 
a spectacular rise in the world price of 
coffee, 

That is precisely what the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement, together with 
this legislation, is aimed at. It seeks to 
end the catastrophic drops and the spec- 
tacular rises in the price of coffee. It 
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seeks to curb these repeated and unnec- 
essary swings in the pendulum. As con- 
sumers we gain very little in money from 
the short-lived phenomenon of a cata- 
strophic drop in coffee prices and as a 
nation we lose much in the way of the 
stability of the hemisphere. As pro- 
ducers, Latin Americans gain very little 
in money from the phenomenon of the 
spectacular and short-lived rise in coffee 
prices and as nations they lose much in 
the way of the goodwill of the people of 
the United States. In the long run this 
Nation will be better off without the ex- 
tremes in coffee prices. So, too, most 
certainly, will be the Latin Americans. 

But it is said, Mr. President, that the 
agreement will not work that way. It is 
said that the agreement will indeed pre- 
vent the catastrophic drop in prices but 
it will also result in prices fixed perma- 
nently at spectacularly high levels to the 
detriment of the American people. I 
want to note, in that connection, that we 
have the assurances of the Secretary of 
State, supported by the best available ex- 
pert testimony, that the American public 
will not be subjected to unwarranted 
price rises by the agreement and this leg- 
islation. We have the assurances that 
any recent price rises in coffee have not 
been due in any way to the coffee agree- 
ment—and, of course, the rises could not 
have been due to the legislation pending 
since it has not yet become law. Rather, 
we are advised that recent price rises— 
and they have been excessive—have been 
due to natural conditions, insofar as they 
involve green coffee prices at all. We 
are further advised that our participa- 
tion in the agreement has acted, in fact, 
to keep the price from going even higher 
than would otherwise have been the case, 
in the light of droughts and crop failures, 
notably in Brazil. 

If these assurances are not sufficient, 
there are additional safeguards for the 
American public in this legislation. In 
the first place, the legislation expires 
automatically in 14 months unless it is 
extended by positive act of Congress. 
We will have, at that time, an opportu- 
nity to review the situation and decide 
for ourselves whether it is in our interest 
to continue it. In the second place, 
thanks to the efforts of the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], an 
amendment has been added in commit- 
tee to the legislation as originally pro- 
posed by the executive branch. The 
amendment makes mandatory the ter- 
mination of the legislation and calls for 
the prompt withdrawal of the United 
States from the International Coffee 
Treaty at any time that Congress finds 
by positive resolution that these arrange- 
ments are producing unwarranted rises 
in the price of coffee in this country. 

In sum, Mr. President, there is more 
at stake in this legislation than merely 
the stability of coffee prices. The sta- 
bility and progress of nation after nation 
in Latin America is at stake. In the last 
analysis, the cohesion of the free nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, the enor- 
mous investment which we have made in 
private enterprise in Latin America, in 
aid and in a flourishing trade may well 
be at stake. The bill itself is merely 
designed to help prevent bootlegging in 
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the coffee trade, contrary to the provi- 
sions of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. But in the end what we do in this 
vote will deeply affect the great design 
of inter-American progress under the 
Alliance. 

Mr. President, I urge the passage of 
the bill. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on the pending 
measure be held at 2 o’clock, and that the 
requirement for a quorum call, under 
rule XII, clause 3, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remaining time be con- 
trolled by the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
coffee agreement was before the Senate 
on May 21, 1963. On that day I was at 
the White House. The late President 
Kennedy was pinning a medal on one of 
the astronauts. He asked me to come to 
his office. He asked how the Coffee 
Treaty was faring. 

I told the late President that I thought 
it was defeated as of that moment. He 
was deeply concerned. As a result, and 
as a part of my urging, a letter was dis- 
patched to the Senate that same day. 
That letter indicated that after the treaty 
was approved, there would be implement- 
ing legislation. Such implementing leg- 
islation is now before the Senate. It has 
already passed the House. 

The bill itself has been abundantly 
discussed. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, I voted to report the bill 
to the Senate. I shall support the bill. 
I am aware of all the arguments that 
can be made. Some of them are ap- 
pealing; many of them are plausible. 
But I wish to summarize what I think 
are the reasons why the bill ought to be 
approved. 

In the first place, we signed the treaty 
with 58 other countries. That was done 
in good faith on their part, and surely 
they expect us to carry through with the 
implementing legislation. That in it- 
self is reason enough to approve the bill. 
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But the second reason is that the 
agreement runs for a period of only 14 
months, when automatically it must 
come back to the Senate for further 
consideration and further vote. So at 
best, this is a gamble for a 14 months’ 
period, if anyone chooses to consider it 
from that standpoint. 

The bill places a weapon in the hands 
of Congress. It is section 4. I am so 
immodest as to say that had that section 
not been in the bill, the bill probably 
would not be before the Senate at the 
present time. I wrote that section with- 
out benefit of the State Department or 
anybody else. I labored over it on a 
portable typewriter at 2 o’clock in the 
morning and offered it without even hav- 
ing it go to the legislative counsel for 
refinement. It provides that if Con- 
gress believes that coffee prices have gone 
to unwarranted levels, Congress can pass 
a concurrent resolution, which will not 
require signature by the President. If 
the Members of the House and Senate 
are alert to the coffee market, they will 
know that if there is an unwarranted 
jump, any Member of this body or the 
other body can initiate action through 
a concurrent resolution. It will be sent 
to the President, and he will then send 
it to the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Coffee Council in London. They 
may not want to do anything about it. 
However, they will have 30 days; and 
if no action is taken with respect to quo- 
tas or any other action that will somehow 
ameliorate the price condition, the Presi- 
dent is authorized and directed to cause 
to be filed with the Secretary General 
of the United Nations a notice of our 
withdrawal from the treaty. 

I do not know what more authority 
could be vested in the hands of Congress 
in order to keep the coffee price control 
here. Everyone knows, of course, that 
the price will depend upon the coffee sup- 
ply. The supply depends upon the 
quota. 

If the Council refuses to adjust the 
quotas for our country, the President is 
under a mandate to withdraw from the 
treaty. I do not know of any language 
that could be employed that would make 
our position so direct and affirmative, 
and still keep control in Congress. So 
since the bill allows for a period of 14 
months, and since control is here, we can 
well afford to go along with the bill. 

But there is another reason. There 
could be a panic in the coffee market if 
we failed to show good faith at the pres- 
ent time. That is something that I 
would not like to see happen. Once 
upon a time, in 1937, the price of coffee 
in the wholesale market fell as low as 
7 cents a pound. I do not believe that 
coffee can be produced in any country 
today and shipped for 7 cents a pound. 
At one time the price rose to 92 cents. 
Think of that fluctuation between the 
low and the high in coffee prices. It 
does not add up to stability either for the 
producing country or for ourselves. 

Something ought to be done to keep 
the price. within a stable range. Ob- 
viously, coffee will not stay at one price 
constantly. 

It is fair to assume that in proportion 
as the supply, because of fire, drought, 
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weather, and other conditions, may fall, 
there will be an appreciation in coffee 
prices. Conversely, there may be an 
overage in the supply, in which case the 
price will fall. But at least there could 
be that kind of unstable market condi- 
tion, and it might not be too bad for 
our Latin American neighbors. 

Their representatives were here a few 
days ago. They have given us a pretty 
fair assurance with respect to sanctions 
on Cuba. In addition, there is the prob- 
lem of making the Alliance for Progress 
a viable and working institution. We 
cannot, in one breath, strike them by 
taking away a benefit that can go to their 
producers, and then take converse action 
a few days thereafter. All of this, I 
believe, will add up to far better co- 
operation with our Latin American 
brothers. 

The Secretary of State has set forth 
the whole problem in brief form in a 
letter which was dispatched to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and myself 
as cf July 30. I shall not read the en- 
tire letter; but I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, July 30, 1964. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATORS DIRKSEN AND MANSFIELD: 
In the historic OAS meeting last week the 
Latin American Governments joined us in 
imposing sanctions against Cuban aggres- 
sion, Stronger actions to isolate the Cuban 
Communist regime can and will now be 
taken. 

This action has strengthened the security 
of the Western Hemisphere. Still more 
strength will come from the reaffirmation of 
support for the Alliance for Progress ex- 
pressed at this meeting. This gives special 
urgency to a major piece of unfinished busi- 
ness before the Senate—implementation of 
the International Coffee Agreement approved 
by the Senate more than a year ago. 

The Alliance’s chances for success will be 
far better if coffee prices can be stabilized. 
For in Latin America coffee is king. It ac- 
counts for more than 50 percent of the ex- 
ports of 6 Latin American nations, and 
more than 25 percent for the hemisphere’s 
14 coffee exporting countries. Yet coffee 
prices have fluctuated widely. In 1937 Bra- 
zilian coffee sold for 7 cents a pound, In 
1954 it rose above 90 cents. Last year—dur- 
ing a period of oversupply—it dropped to 
32 cents. The present price is around 47 
cents—approximately the average over the 
last 10 years. 

The coffee agreement will help prevent 
these disastrous fluctuations. However, since 
the United States consumes better than one- 
half of Latin America’s and world coffee 
exports, the agreement will collapse unless 
we fully participate. It is essential that the 
Senate pass the bill now before it, in order 
to implement the agreement. 

The coffee agreement will not raise cof- 
fee prices. The recent rise was due to a 
major crop failure that is cutting Brazilian 
production this year to only one-fourth what 
it was 3 years ago and only 40 percent what 
it was last year. 

But while it will not raise prices it should 
marrow the price swings. It should help 
bring stability to Latin American economies 
and protect the American consumer against 
skyrocketing prices, 
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This legislation is not a blank check. 
Both the bill and the agreement contain 
safeguards for the American consumer. As 
a practical matter the United States has a 
veto over the fixing of annual quotas and 
in any event the legislation will expire next 
year unless Congress renews it. 

The Senate approved this agreement 14 
months ago. Virtually all the other 58 sig- 
natory nations of Latin America, Africa, the 
Far East, and Europe are now full members. 
This bill goes to the heart of our good-faith 
effort to build the Alliance for Progress and 
help the less-developed countries around the 
world. 

The International Coffee Council is now 
meeting in London. Our friends are anx- 
lously waiting for us to act. 

I regard the passage of this bill as essen- 
tial. We cannot expect the continued co- 
operation of our close neighbors on matters 
vital to us if we fail to respond to their 
urgent needs. 

Sincerely, 
Dean RUSK. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, among 
other things, the Secretary of State says: 

The Alliance’s chances for success will be 
far better if coffee prices can be stabilized. 
For in Latin America coffee is king. 


In the United States it is more than 
that. It is not only king; it is an insti- 
tution, because we use one-half of all 
the coffee produced by the 72 coffee-pro- 
ducing countries everywhere in the 
world. So it can well be said, as we 
consider the American coffee break, that 
coffee has become an institution in our 
national life. The Secretary continues: 

It accounts for more than 50 percent of 
the exports of 6 Latin American nations, 
and more than 25 percent for the hemi- 
sphere’s 14 coffee-exporting countries. Yet 
coffee prices have fluctuated widely. In 1937, 
Brazilian coffee sold for 7 cents a pound. 
In 1954 it rose above 90 cents. Last year— 
during a period of oversupply—it dropped 
to 32 cents. The present price is around 47 
cents—approximately the average over the 
last 10 years. 


Mr. President, the Secretary’s letter 
is an appeal for some degree of stability 
in the coffee market. Since we are so 
closely bound together in this hemi- 
sphere through our international rela- 
tionships, we cannot entirely know what 
is good for a country which at once sells 
to us and also buys American products. 
The last paragraph of the Secretary’s 
letter reads: 

I regard the passage of this bill as essen- 
tial. We cannot expect the continued co- 
operation of our close neighbors on matters 
vital to us if we fail to respond to their 
urgent needs. 


Mr. President, that is the situation in 
a nutshell. We shall be well advised to 
support the proposed legislation that is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yeild? 

Mr: DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement will loom 
as a critically important element in the 
question of whether we will suceed or 
fail in Latin America. I say that be- 
cause it is very clear from past experi- 
ence that a sharp decline in the price 
of one commodity can wipe out in one 
afternoon our combined efforts to raise 
standards of living in Latin America 
through private and public investment. 
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It is estimated, for example, that each 
decline of 1 cent per pound in the price 
of coffee means a loss of $70 million in 
the foreign exchange earnings of the 35 
principal producing countries in Latin 
America and elsewhere. Such price de- 
clines have happened often in the past. 
The price of coffee has fallen about 42 
percent within the last 5 or 6 years. 

No amount of production can make up 
for that. The increasingly adverse terms 
of trade of primary producing countries 
are continually vitiating all the aid we 
can give them. Therefore, the effort to 
stabilize their terms of trade is a remark- 
ably fine contribution, both to interna- 
tional economic development and to the 
demands of the newly developing areas 
for economic stability. Indeed, these 
countries demand nothing less of us, and 
they have a right to demand nothing 
less. 

This agreement is so great a contribu- 
tion to international stability and inter- 
national peace and to the anti-Commu- 
nist struggle, that we must wonder why 
it is opposed. I have read with the 
greatest of interest the views of my col- 
leagues in the Senate. I am sympathetic 
with their views. The proposal is op- 
posed on the ground that to give price 
guarantees and to governmentally limit 
production is an ineffective solution to 
this problem; in fact, commodity agree- 
ments seem to work in reverse to the real 
purpose for which they are designed. 
The best. evidence, it is claimed, is our 
domestic farm program. 

Imperfect as this machinery is, it is 
nonetheless an effort in the international 
field to do what urgently must be done 
to deter erosion for the present, so that 
the forces of recovery, development, and 
diversification of the economies of these 
countries may be given a chance to get 
started. 

If we want to give developing coun- 
tries an opportunity to get off the ground, 
in terms of development, we shall have 
to provide them with some kind of stop- 
loss situation—because the stabilization 
of the value of a basic commodity like 
coffee, in quite a few of those countries, 
is absolutely the determinant of whether 
the economy will be improving or will 
involve them in the gravest kind of diffi- 
culties. 

We must provide primary producing 
countries such relief in promoting trade 
as not to beggar them or to deprive them 
of the necessary political stability, so far 
as economics has a determining effect on 
their political stability. At one and the 
same time we should not allow the situa- 
tion to become so embedded as to pre- 
clude any hope of industrialization or di- 
versification or the ability to make a 
better future in their own development. 
The problem of commodity stabilization, 
as I see it, becomes one of mitigating 
random and cyclical fluctuations in the 
price of coffee—or any other primary 
commodity—without interfering with 
whatever long-term trend would be 
established by free market forces. In- 
creased stability in export proceeds of 
developing primary producing countries 
could make a valuable contribution, to 
their ability to make long-range devel- 
opment plans. 
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I favor the agreement because it is 
essential now. It is limited in time, both 
in the implementing legislation and in 
the agreement itself. Furthermore, it 
will give the countries involved an op- 
portunity to make their transition, 
which we are financing now, in trying to 
help them make it, which would other- 
wise be eroded by the terms of trade and 
the fundamental commodities on which 
they live. 

I do not wish it to be said that I am 
not interested in consumers. But it is 
one thing to be for consumers, and an- 
other thing to satisfy the needs of con- 
sumers by taking it out of the backs of 
producers, who are less well off, on the 
whole, than many of our consumers. 

For these reasons, I support the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. I am delighted that he 
has taken this position and feel that the 
consumer’s point is answered by the fact 
that he does not wish to benefit the con- 
sumer at the expense of the exploited 
producers. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
is the story. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and I believe that the Sen- 
ate is now ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
INOUYE in the chair). Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, all time on the 
bill has now expired. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Hax DEN IJ, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote Nay and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote Yea. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MECHEM], and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 27, as follows: 


[No. 507 Leg.] 
YEAS—58 
Aiken Hickenlooper Monroney 
Allott Hill Morse 
Bartlett Holland Morton 
Bayh Humphrey Muskie 
Bible Inouye Nelson 
Boggs Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Randolph 
Case Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Church Keating Robertson 
Clark Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Dirksen Long, Mo Smathers 
Dodd Magnuson Smith 
Eastland Mansfield Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Symington 
Ervin McClellan Walters 
Fong McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McGovern 
Gruening Metcalf 
NAYS—27 
Beall Hart Russell 
Bennett Hruska Simpson 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Carlson McIntyre Talmadge 
Cotton McNamara Thurmond 
Curtis Mundt Tower 
Dominick Neuberger Williams, Del 
Douglas Pearson Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Proxmire Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—14 
Anderson Hartke Miller 
Brewster Hayden Moss 
Cannon Kennedy Pastore 
Edmondson Long, La Yarborough 
Goldwater Mechem 


So the bill (H.R. 8864) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No, 1201, S. 
3049. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bil (S. 
3049) to extend and amend laws relating 
to housing, urban renewal, and commu- 
nity facilities, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, af- 
ter discussing the matter with the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the bill, and 
with the leadership, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a time limitation 
on the pending legislation, with 30 min- 
utes allowed to each amendment, to be 
divided equally between the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower]; that there be 1 hour 
allowed on the Tower substitute, to be 
divided equally between the two Senators 
I have mentioned; and that 2 hours be 
allowed on the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
what will be the business for the re- 
mainder of the day, and also for Satur- 
day, if he can advise us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Following the 
housing bill, which is now the pending 
business, it is the intention of the leader- 
ship to take up the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill and finish that to- 
night. Tomorrow it is anticipated that 
the Senate will proceed to consider the 
foreign aid bill, and very likely take up 
the National Defense Education Act, 
which was reported from the committee, 
and other measures which are expected 
to be reported this evening. 

For the information of the Senate, it is 
anticipated that the Senate will meet 
early tomorrow morning. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. If the majority leader 
has no objection and does not find it 
offensive, I would like to ask him whether 
he had a firm opinion as to whether or 
not the 2d session of the 88th Congress 
could conclude its labors some time be- 
fore the 24th of August, when the great 
host of democracy tastes of the winds 
and the waves of Atlantic City. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
minority leader has touched me very 
deeply. There is nothing that I would 
rather do than have the Senate adjourn 
sine die before the 24th of August. Iam 
sure that with the help of our colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle, we shall do 
the best we can to achieve that laudable 
goal. That is about it. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR THE 
LATE SENATOR ENGLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
buses will leave the steps of the Capitol 
at 12:30 tomorrow for those who wish 
to attend the memorial services at Fort 
Myer Arlington Cemetery for our late 
beloved colleague, Clair Engle. The 
buses will depart from the Capitol steps 
and, following the services, will return 
to the Capitol steps. 

There will be no voting during the ab- 
sence of Senators attending the services. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
would like to make one further inquiry. 
Is it possible for the majority leader to 
assure the membership that there will be 
no record vote on Saturday? I appre- 
hend there will be many Senators who 
desire to attend. There are some who 
will be necessarily absent. I think they 
would like to carry that assurance with 
them, if they could do so. 
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That would include Monday, because 
the funeral cortege will be going to 
California. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
much as I would like to give that assur- 
ance, I feel that it would be the worst 
mistake that I could make. I do not 
want to see an exodus from this Cham- 
ber, much as I would like to join in an 
exodus from the Capital. I will talk 
with the Senator later this afternoon. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1964 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3049) to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield 1 minute to 
me for a question on the pending bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Before the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the housing bill, about 
30 minutes ago I received a call express- 
ing concern over the allegation of the 
caller that the bill would exclude a sec- 
tion dealing with urban renewal prob- 
lems for the District of Columbia. The 
caller took the position that, as in the 
past, the question ought to be left to the 
District of Columbia Committees of the 
two bodies, and alleged that the House 
is opposed to having the District of Co- 
lumbia included in the bill. I did not 
know whether it was included or not. 

I did not know what the policy answer 
should be. Can the Senator advise me? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there is a very minor provision in the bill 
pertaining to urban renewal in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which was presented 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre], who I believe is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I shall be happy to yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to speak in that connection. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Responding to the 
question raised by the Senator from 
Oregon, Senators will recall that early 
in 1963 the Senate passed S. 628, a bill 
that would have granted powers to the 
District of Columbia to extend urban 
renewal processes into nonresidential 
areas. A counterpart of that bill is being 
considered in the House. It is a com- 
plicated measure, which involves many 
changes in existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. It was brought to 
my attention that a ruling of the Corpo- 
ration Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia held that urban renewal powers, 
insofar as nonresidential areas are con- 
cerned, and planning for nonresidential 
area, have been denied the District since 
sometime in 1954 due to an unfortunate 
interpretation of the 1954 Housing Act. 
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The provision which we have inserted 
in the housing bill would clarify the situ- 
ation and would allow the District of Co- 
lumbia to proceed under limited criteria 
to extend and to plan urban renewal for 
nonresidential areas in the District. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it a question of pro- 
viding authority for the District of Co- 
lumbia officials to proceed with an urban 
renewal program, or is it a provision that 


would approve some specific urban re- 


newal program already adopted? 

Mr. McINTYRE. The only way I can 
answer that question is by saying that 
the provision would give to Washington, 
D.C., the same powers enjoyed by Balti- 
more, Cleveland, and other cities. It 
does not go as far as Senate bill 628, 
which this body has already passed. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore our distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, presents the bill, I 
welcome this opportunity to commend 
him for the fine service that he has ren- 
dered in preparing it. The housing bill 
which was proposed by the agencies pro- 
vided for an expenditure of $9 billion. 
The bill now before the Senate has been 
cut down to a $2.5 billion bill. 

The public housing provisions of the 
bill account for $1,400 million over the 
next 40 years. The other provisions of 
the bill come to only a little more than $1 
billion. I would say in essence that the 
bill is a continuation of the present hous- 
ing urban renewal and public housing 
program, Senators will recall that for a 
number of years I have not felt justified 
in subsidizing our cities. Most of them 
are better off financially than the Federal 
Government. We have been giving them 
two-thirds, three-fourths, and sometimes 
100 percent of the cost of renewal proj- 
ects and other facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield an additional 30 
seconds? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield 30 seconds 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Certainly the 
public housing program does not reach 
5 percent of those who are qualified for 
that type of help. If we carried the pro- 
gram to its ultimate conclusion, it would 
be a grand experiment in socialism and 
it would bankrupt us financially. So I 
submitted a brief minority statement in- 
dicating that I could not go along with 
the urban renewal or public housing fea- 
tures of the bill. But I say again that 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama took a $9 billion bill and cut 
it down to a $2.5 billion bill, he won 
my warm praise and very sincere thanks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To what type of hous- 
ing does the $1.4 billion item which the 
Senator mentioned refer? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Public housing 
Each unit costs $14,000 or more, which is 
a gift from the Federal Government to 
the underprivileged ones. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the re- 
marks, particularly the kind remarks, of 
the Senator from Virginia, our distin- 
guished chairman. 1 wish to pay my 
respects to the very fine cooperation that 
he gave us throughout in connection with 
the formulation of the proposed legisla- 
tion. He has always been cooperative, 
even though he differs with certain pro- 
visions of the bill. He never stands in 
the way of getting prompt consideration 
and getting a bill to the floor of the 
Senate. I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to him for that. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without the 
time consumed by the quorum call being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, for the time 
being, the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of certain bills on the calendar 
to which there is no objection, beginning 
with Calendar No. 1204, H.R. 11611. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The clerk will proceed to state 
the measures on the calendar, commenc- 
ing with order No. 1204. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECH- 
NOLOGY, AUTOMATION, AND ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 11611) to establish a National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, 
and Economic Progress which had been 
reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare with amendments 
on page 4, line 13, after the word “Tech- 
nology”, to strike out “and”; in line 14, 
after the word “Commission”, to insert 
“and the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy,”; in line 18, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “the Secretary”; on page 
5, line 4, after the word “The”, to strike 
out “Commission” and insert Presi- 
dent”; at the beginning of line 5, to 
insert “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and, without regard 
to the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, to fix the com- 
pensation of,”; and on page 6, at the 
beginning of line 21, to strike out 
“$2,000,000” and insert “$1,000,000”. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, to 
whom was referred the bill (H.R. 11611) 
to establish a National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress, having considered the same, re- 
port favorably thereon with amendments 
and recommend that the bill, as amend- 
ed, do pass. 

This bill was originally sponsored by 
Senator Hart, of Michigan. To him 
should go the principal credit for pushing 
the bill through committee and to pas- 
sage on the floor. 

The bill provides for the creation of a 
14-member Presidential Commission to 
undertake a broad assessment of the 
impact of technological change and 
automation upon production, employ- 
ment, and communities. The Commis- 
sion will recommend to the President and 
the Congress appropriate measures to 
minimize any harmful dislocations which 
may be engendered by technological 
change and maximize its benefits for 
economic progress. 

The 14 members of the Commission 
will be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from persons outside the Government 
who have competency relevant to the 
concerns of the Commission. 

The bill establishes a Federal Inter- 
agency Committee to serve the Commis- 
sion in an advisory and liaison capacity. 
Committee membership consists of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Labor, Com- 
merce, Defense, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the heads of NASA, 
Council of Economic Advisers, Office of 
Science and Technology, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

The Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission with the responsibility to direct 
the work of the Commission’s staff will 
also be appointed by the President with 
confirmation by the Senate. 

The Commission will appoint its own 
staff of professional, technical, and cler- 
ical personnel and is further authorized 
to enter into research or study contracts 
with private organizations. 

The information and the resources of 
the various governmental agencies are 
specifically made available to the Com- 
mission upon the request of the Com- 
mission’s Chairman. 

The Commission may submit such in- 
terim reports and recommendations as it 
may determine to be desirable and will 
submit a final report of its findings and 
recommendations to the President and to 
the Congress by January 1, 1966. The 
Commission will go out of existence 30 
days after submitting its final report. 

The bill provides that not more than $1 
million may be appropriated for the 
work of the Commission. 

BACKGROUND 


It is a sad commentary upon the state 
of our economic understanding that we 
know more about the energy creation 
process than we do about the job creation 
process. In testimony on this bill before 
the House of Representatives, Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz remarked: 

It is a startling thing that we do not know 
whether the machines will, within the next 
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5 years, throw an additional 5 million people 
out of work, or put to work the 5 million who 
are presently out work * * *. This is the 
worst form of ignorance. 


For 7 months in 1963, the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment and Manpower of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held extensive hearings on the 
employment problems confronting the 
Nation. After hearing testimony from 
more than 150 expert witnesses, it be- 
came quite clear to the subcommittee 
that there is a vast field of ignorance 
concerning the short- and long-term im- 
pact of technological change upon pro- 
duction, employment, and communities. 
But the rising tide of serious concern 
over these problems, as a result of unac- 
ceptably high levels of unemployment 
ever since the Korean war, has led public 
discussion into the byways of unsub- 
stantiated opinion instead of positions 
based on understanding. 

Technological change has become the 
one unalloyed characteristic of modern 
industrial society. It has become one of 
the chief symbols of man’s ingenuity in 
overcoming his physical limitations in 
order to satisfy his wants. And few of 
us can escape the impression that the 
pace of technological change quickens 
with each new discovery or invention. 
Major alterations in manufacturing 
which once required several lifetimes now 
seem to come in decades or less and these 
innovations are now invading the field 
of human services. 

But as technological advance moves 
us materially forward, our lack of knowl- 
edge concerning how to accommodate 
ourselves to rapid technological change 
gives birth to new concerns. Although 
the labor adjustment and displacement 
problems which have become major is- 
sues in recent years may be traced his- 
torically to the early days of the indus- 
trial revolution when such groups as the 
Luddites smashed machines in protest 
against being displaced, the high levels 
of unemployment of the last 10 years, 
persisting even through one of the long- 
est lived periods of economic expansion 
in many decades, have reinforced this 
concern. 

There are those who argue that the 
pace of technological change is accelerat- 
ing markedly and that this will call for 
radically new departures in public policy. 
The advocates of this position are by no 
means confined to the labor movement. 
There are industrialists and academi- 
cians in their ranks, too. 

Their thesis carries added force be- 
cause of a number of new phenomena. 
The range of application of mechanized 
systems has been dramatically broad- 
ened. Until recently, it has been argued, 
only simple repetitive physical operations 
could be mechanized, and even then, at 
great expense. However, the rapid ad- 
vance in technology, supported by mas- 
sive Federal as well as private research 
and development efforts has made it pos- 
sible to mechanize much more complex 
operations. Multipurpose machinery, in 
contrast to that performing single, spe- 
cialized functions, has permitted greater 
flexibility and thus more versatile sys- 
tems. In addition, whole new areas of 
application have been opened up in per- 
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sonal and professional services. The po- 
tential for mechanization has been com- 
pounded by the use of computers for 
feeding instructions to machines. 

Those who expect an acceleration in 
the pace of technological change have in 
mind that management, public as well 
as private, is under great pressure to in- 
crease efficiency and the quality of out- 
put. Mechanization is one very obvious 
route to that end and management can- 
not afford to ignore it. 

The prospect of an accelerating rate of 
technological change and the wide range 
of potential applications have caused 
grave concern among some who foresee 
a basic change in the relationship be- 
tween work and output. They foresee the 
day when human labor will become re- 
dundant in many fields, and workers thus 
affected will have to be provided with an 
income anrelated to the amount of work 
they perform. 

A large group of leaders in industry 
and in the economic profession, however, 
do not share these concerns about the 
impact of new technology. Spokesmen 
for this group view technological change 
as the key ingredient in the process of 
economic growth and job creation. 
Others such as the Council of Economic 
Advisers, argue that as long as the econ- 
omy expands at a sufficiently rapid rate, 
more than enough jobs are created to 
make up for those eliminated by tech- 
nological change. This view also as- 
sumes that workers can and do adjust 
rather easily to change as long as there 
is adequate economic growth. It must 
be pointed out, however, that a number 
of bottlenecks have already developed in 
the labor market when the adjustment 
of workers has not been fast enough to 
avoid prolonged periods of unemploy- 
ment. 

NEED FOR THE BILL 

In its 7 months of hearings on the 
Nation’s manpower problems, the Sub- 
committee on Employment and Man- 
power found that there is little concrete 
understanding of the process of techno- 
logical change: 

This lack of understanding stems from a 
confusion of tongues—a failure to define 
terms and a tendency to lump all techno- 
logical developments under one increasingly 
meaningless term; automation. A paucity 
of statistical data and a tendency to ignore 
that which does not square with cherished 


preconceptions is also, to some extent, re- 
sponsible. 


The establishment of a National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress would be a first giant 
step toward correcting current misun- 
derstanding. Broadly representative, 
such a Commission would be able to rec- 
ommend to the President and Congress 
measures which would assure that tech- 
nological change works for and not 
against us, It would attempt to antici- 
pate the likely impact of technological 
change on communities, industry, and 
the labor force in the foreseeable future 
and recommend public policies for chan- 
neling these innovations into directions 
most promising for the continual pros- 
perity of the country and maximum 
employment of the labor force, as well 
as the overall improvement of our com- 
munities. 
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In addition, the Commission will ad- 
dress its attentions to the peculiar im- 
pact of Federal research and develop- 
ment programs upon the economy during 
the last 15 years and recommend steps 
for applying as much as possible of the 
scientific and technological expertise ac- 
quired in these programs to general com- 
munity and economic news outside the 
specific areas of defense and space. 

It will further recommend what it be- 
lieves to be the proper role of Federal 
research and development expenditures 
in assuring that technological progress 
yield the greatest possible benefits for 
increased employment and economic 
progress. 

Perhaps most importantly, it would 
assess the impact of technological 
change on the occupational structure of 
the labor force and attempt to antici- 
pate the major new job requirements and 
types of worker displacement, both tech- 
nological and economic, which are likely 
to occur in the next 10 years. 

Finally, the Commission will make its 
recommendations as to the responsibili- 
ties of government at all levels, as well 
as labor and management, concerning 
measures which will facilitate occupa- 
tional adjustment and geographical mo- 
bility and prevent and alleviate the ad- 
verse impact of technological change on 
displaced workers. 

The need for this legislation outweighs 
a considerable reluctance on the part of 
the subcommittee to see the creation of 
another special agency But the urgency 
of concern on this issue warrants it. 
The Commission is required to submit 
its final report by January 1, 1966. It 
cannot possibly provide answers to all 
questions about technological change and 
automation in such a short time. For 
this reason, and because the Commission 
is dissolved after submitting its final re- 
port, the subcommittee feels that the 
Commission should take the question of 
continuous appraisal as one of its pri- 
mary concerns. The objectives estab- 
lished in section 1 of the act were pur- 
posely left broad in scope to give the 
Commission freedom of action and flexi- 
bility in approach. This was intended 
to permit the Commission a high degree 
of flexibility and independence. The 
Commission should recognize, however, 
that much work in this field has been, 
and is being done, both in and out of 
Government. It should draw upon that 
work and present to the President and 
Congress its findings based upon this 
knowledge and whatever new informa- 
tion it has gathered. Where gaps in our 
understanding of this problem still re- 
main, it should recommend how they can 
best be filled. 

By coordinating and synthesizing the 
many separate efforts now devoted to de- 
termining the effect of technological 
change, this Commission can provide a 
new basis for intelligent public policy 
in this field. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

The bill establishes a 14-man Com- 
mission from among persons outside the 
Government with demonstrated high- 
level skills and competency in the fields 
to be investigated. The members will be 
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broadly representative of the various 
segments of our industrial and academic 
life directly concerned, including at least 
two members representing labor and two 
representing management. Appoint- 
ments to the Commission will be made 
by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The bill directs the Commission to 
make a comprehensive and objective 
study of the social and economic impli- 
cations of the accelerating technology. 
More specifically, it directs the Commis- 
sion to: 

First. Identify and assess the past ef- 
fects and the current and prospective 
role and pace of technological change. 

Second. Identify and describe the im- 
pact of technological and economic 
change on production and employment, 
including new job requirements and the 
major types of worker displacement, 
both technological and economic, which 
are likely to occur during the next 10 
years; the specific industries, occupa- 
tions, and geographic areas which are 
most likely to be involved; and the social 
and economic effects of these develop- 
ments on the Nation’s economy, man- 
power, communities, families, social 
structure, and human values. 

Third. Define those areas of unmet 
community and human needs toward 
which application of new technologies 
might most effectively be directed, en- 
compassing an examination of techno- 
logical developments that have occurred 
in recent years, including those resulting 
from the Federal Government’s research 
and development programs. 

Fourth. Assess the most effective 
means for channeling new technologies 
into promising directions, including 
civilian industries where accelerated 
technological advancements will yield 
general benefits, and assess the proper 
relationship between governmental and 
private investment in the application of 
new technologies to large-scale human 
and community needs. 

Fifth. Recommend, in addition to those 
actions which are the responsibility of 
management and labor, specific admin- 
istrative and legislative steps which it be- 
lieves should be taken by the Federal, 
State, and local governments in meeting 
their responsibilities, first, to support and 
promote technological change in the 
interest of continued economic growth 
and improved well-being of our people; 
second, to continue and adopt measures 
which will facilitate occupational adjust- 
ment and geographical mobility; and 
third, to share the costs and help prevent 
and alleviate the adverse impact of 
change on displaced workers. 

The Commission will be served by an 
independent staff of professional, techni- 
cal, and clerical personnel, directly ap- 
pointed by it without regard to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws and the 
Federal Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. The Executive Secretary of 
the Commission, with responsibility to 
direct the work of the staff, will be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Housekeeping services will be supplied 
by the Department of Labor on a reim- 
bursable basis. 
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The bill also provides for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Interagency Commit- 
tee consisting of the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Labor, Commerce, Defense, and 
HEW, and the heads of NASA, Council 
of Economic Advisers, Office of Science 
and Technology, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, or their designees. 

It will be the purpose and the responsi- 
bility of the Interagency Committee to 
advise the Commission and to maintain 
effective liaison with the resources of the 
executive branch of the Government 
which are specifically made directly 
available to the Commission upon request 
of the Chairman. 

The Commission is also authorized to 
enter into contracts with private orga- 
nizations for research and for the prep- 
aration of reports which the Commission 
may require in order to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities. 

During the course of its investigations, 
the Commission may file interim reports 
and recommendations. It is directed to 
submit its final report of its findings and 
recommendations to the President and 
the Congress by January 1, 1966. It shall 
cease to function 30 days thereafter. 

The bill provides for the authorization 
of such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out its provisions, not to exceed $1 
million. 

H.R. 11611 was passed by the House 
of Representatives on July 21 of this year 
by a vote of 259 to 75. 

Both Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges and Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz in their testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower in the hearings on 
the various bills covering this subject, 
stated their approval of H.R. 11611 and 
urged its enactment. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 11611 


The reported bill contains the follow- 
ing three amendments: 

First. The Director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency has 
been added to the list of members to the 
Federal Interagency Committee estab- 
lished by section 6 of the bill. The Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency has 
conducted considerable research on the 
economic and social implications of re- 
ductions and shifts in defense spending 
and has acquired considerable informa- 
tion in the field to be investigated by the 
Commission. It was the judgment of the 
committee that this agency should be 
given a place on the Federal Interagency 
Committee in order to insure that its re- 
sources would be directly available to the 
Commission. 

Second. The President, rather than 
the Commission, has been given the au- 
thority under section (7) (b) of the bill 
to appoint the Commission’s Executive 
Director by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; and 

Third. The authorization limitation in 
section 14 of the bill was reduced from 
$2 to $1 million. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
act favorably on the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I urge 
that the Senate approve H.R. 11611, a bill 
to establish a National Commission on 
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Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress. This bill would set up a 14- 
member Commission to make a compre- 
hensive and impartial study of the prob- 
lems caused by automation and techno- 
logical progress. The Commission 
would: Identify the effects of techno- 
logical change in terms of worker dis- 
placement, new job requirements, spe- 
cific areas affected, and their effect on 
the economy, on communities, on fam- 
ilies, on the social structure, and on hu- 
man values; define the areas of unmet 
needs in which technological develop- 
ments can be put to use; assess the most 
effective means for channeling tech- 
nology into promising directions; and 
recommend specific administrative and 
legislative steps which can be taken by 
the Federal Government to support and 
promote technological change, to facili- 
tate occupational adjustment and geo- 
graphic mobility, and to help prevent 
and alleviate the adverse impact of 
change on displaced workers. 

No one denies that automation has 
many good effects. It can help to lower 
production costs, and to better the qual- 
ity of the product. In many cases the 
jobs which are eliminated by automa- 
tion are unpleasant, odious, unsafe, and 
unhealthy. 

But the fact that prices are being 
lowered and quality improved is little 
comfort to the worker who just lost his 
job to a machine. The worker who has 
been relieved of a tiresome or unhealthy 
job cannot appreciate his good fortune 
if he cannot get any job at all to replace 
it. The new jobs which are created by 
technological progress and business 
growth generally require a high level of 
skill and a good deal of technical knowl- 
edge, while those which are eliminated 
by automation are frequently the un- 
skilled and low-skilled jobs, whether 
blue or white collar. These are the oc- 
cupational classifications in which un- 
employment is already the heaviest. 

Even in those cases where automation 
and technological change do result in 
longrun betterment of the local em- 
ployment situation, there is frequently 
a lengthy transition period during which 
many people are unemployed. A family 
may have to go through 2 or 3 years of 
hardship before it can take advantage 
of any increase in employment brought 
about by automation. 

The National Commission on Automa- 
tion and Technological Progress would 
provide information and make recom- 
mendations to help business, labor, and 
State and local governments do what- 
ever they could to help meet these prob- 
lems. It would also recommend specific 
administrative and legislative steps to 
be taken on the Federal level. 

I hope the Commission will pay par- 
ticular attention to the problems created 
by automation and technological change 
in defense industries. There should be 
two goals here: 

First. The Commission should recom- 
mend ways to facilitate the carryover of 
technological advances made in the de- 
fense industries into nonmilitary indus- 
tries, so that consumers can share the 
benefits of scientific discoveries. 
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Second. The Commission should also 
assist companies which depend heavily 
on defense contracts in spreading out 
into other areas, so that the dependence 
of our Nation's economy on military 
spending can be lessened. 

I think the Commission might work 
closely with the National Economic Con- 
version Commission—proposed in a bill 
by Senator McGovern, which I cospon- 
sored—in attacking these problems. 

Another place in which the effects of 
automation and technological progress 
can be particularly disruptive is in areas 
which are already in bad economic 
shape. One example with which I am 
familiar is the Duluth-Superior area in 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Unemployment in this area has ranged 
from 7.5 percent to 9.8 percent over the 
last 5 years, while the national unem- 
ployment rate has stayed between 5.5 
percent and 6.7 percent. The depressed 
conditions here are partially the result 
of a decline in total tonnage shipped 
from the port—from 61,100 short tons 
in 1955 to 37,500 in 1960. But the situa- 
tion has been aggravated by technologi- 
cal changes: Railroads have mechanized 
many jobs formerly performed by hand; 
new, larger, and faster boats have made 
it possible for fewer vessels to move a 
greater amount of iron ore in less time, 
so that fewer men are needed by the 
shipping lines; the grain elevators have 
been mechanized, so that only half the 
manpower formerly required in shipping 
grain is now needed. 

As a result of these changes, employ- 
ment in the transportation-communica- 
tion-public utilities classification fell 
from over 12,000 in 1953 to 8,600 in 1959 
and only 7,600 in 1963. 

In areas like Duluth-Superior, the 
National Automation Commission could 
work closely with the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. Cooperation be- 
tween the two bodies would be useful 
both in finding answers for the partic- 
ular problems of the area, and in reach- 
ing broader conclusions about the gen- 
eral impact of technological change. 

Information about the problems of 
automation and technological change is 
not needed just in these cases, however, 
for these are problems which occur in 
every community and every industry. In 
my own State of Wisconsin there are 
many companies which have undergone 
the transformation to automation during 
the past decade. In most cases, this 
transformation has resulted in a loss of 
jobs—either through direct layoffs, or 
through failure to hire new people to re- 
place those who leave voluntarily. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. was one 
of the first companies in the State to be- 
gin automation. The Madison office of 
the company went over to the dial system 
on October 1, 1949. By 1963, that office 
was handling 413,000 callsa day. Sincea 
good operator in the predial era was 
capable of handling about 1,000 calls per 
day, the electronic switching equipment 
is doing the work of 400 good operators. 
From 1949 to 1963 the population of 
Madison has grown by 55 percent, and 
the number of calls handled by 134 per- 
cent; yet the telephone company is em- 
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ploying only 24 percent more people than 
in 1949. There is thus a substantial lag 
in the number of additional employees 
needed by the telephone company. The 
employees who were replaced by the 
automatic equipment have been absorbed 
into other jobs created by growth in the 
telephone company’s business; yet its 
growth has not provided as many jobs as 
would have been provided without auto- 
mation. The net result is a kind of con- 
cealed unemployment. 

The problem is further aggravated by 
the fact that the jobs which the company 
has today require a relatively high de- 
gree of technical skill. Mr. Jack Mayer, 
Madison manager of the company, has 
stated of the girls graduating from Madi- 
son high schools that “frankly, not every- 
one would meet our standards. They are 
getting higher each year, to meet the 
quality of service the public expects.” 
The jobs which are being lost are those 
on the lower rungs of the educational 
ladder—the very place where they are 
most critically needed today. 

Conversion to the dial system was an 
economic necessity. The tremendous 
increase in telephone business which has 
come in the last few years could have 
been handled in no other way. Still, this 
conversion has been the cause of con- 
cealed unemployment, and has decreased 
the chances of an unskilled worker in 
Madison—especially a girl—getting a 
job. 

A more recent example of automation 
in Wisconsin is the Janesville Sand & 
Gravel Co. of Janesville. This company, 
which manufactures concrete, wanted to 
break into the booming construction in- 
dustry in Madison. In order to meet the 
competition of ready-mix concrete busi- 
nesses already in Madison, they took two 
steps: They merged with the Four Lakes 
Fuel & Supply Co., a Madison firm; and 
they automated their operations. 

The company’s operation is based on 
the Butler Bin Model B-1 Push Card 
automatic batching system. This is a 
device which, by means of electronically 
coded cards and automatic machinery, 
can mix and load a batch of concrete in 
less than 2 minutes—a job which took 
7 or 8 minutes with the old method. 
Moreover, only one man is required to 
carry out the operation, on which three 
men had been employed formerly. 

Through automation, the company 
has increased its capacity from 40 to 140 
cubic yards of concrete per hour. But 
this 300 percent increase in productivity 
has been accompanied by an increase of 
only slightly more than 25 percent in the 
plant’s work force. Unemployment here 
is not noticed by virtue of the fact that 
the Janesville Sand & Gravel Co., with its 
automated plant, is now able to do busi- 
ness formerly done by other nonauto- 
mated companies—therefore the unem- 
ployment has not shown up within the 
company’s own work force. 

The Wisconsin State Employment 
Service made a case study on the impact 
of automation on the home office of a 
large life insurance company. They 
found that there were no layoffs of per- 
manent status home office employees. 
These were prevented by drawing data- 
processing functions into the home office 
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from the local agencies; the company’s 
high rate of attrition; and on-the-job 
training of workers who had to be trans- 
ferred. 

Here again is a case where unemploy- 
ment has been created, but has been con- 
cealed by the fact that it only affected 
new job seekers and workers in the local 
agencies, which were not included in the 
study. 

Another example of the problems 
caused by automation is the Oscar Mayer 
& Co. plant in Madison. In 1961, the 
company installed its wiener tunnel“ 
an automatic production line which does 
in 36 minutes the work which used to 
take hundreds of workers 36 hours. In 
one operation alone —skinning wieners— 
some 200 women have been replaced by 
automatic machinery. Since 1961, while 
plant production has been increased by 
5 percent, the work force has only in- 
creased from 2,785 to 2,787. And 
there has been a significant change in the 
makeup of that work force. The 200 
women formerly employed skinning 
wieners have lost their jobs, and have 
been replaced in the total number of em- 
ployees by men doing different jobs. The 
same is true of the women who formerly 
packed the finished wieners. 

The Carnes Corp., of Verona, Wis., is 
a manufacturer of air distribution and 
power ventilator equipment. In 1957, 
shortly after control of the company was 
purchased by the Kings Magnetic Sepa- 
rator Co., of Milwaukee, a cost-account- 
ing study showed that one of the main 
production lines was operating at a 15- 
percent loss. 

By automating this and other produc- 
tion lines, and by increasing its empha- 
sis on technological development, the 
Carnes Corp. was eventually able to re- 
vitalize its competitive situation, and has 
increased its work force from 150 in 1957 
to 550 today, a growth of 26.7 percent. 
But for a period of 21% years, while the 
company was going through the adjust- 
ment phase, employment was lower than 
when the Milwaukee group took over. 

The automation of the Carnes plant 
brought a longrun increase in employ- 
ment in Verona; but it also caused 244 
years of hardship for those who were 
unemployed during the transition period. 

Some 40,000 jobs a year are being elim- 
inated by quiet firing. Actually, no one 
is fired. A worker may be moved to an- 
other job in a growing business; or he 
may be kept at his same salary on the 
new job that the machine is doing, but 
not replaced when he quits or retires. 
But after he leaves, the job is gone—it 
has quietly disappeared. 

It is sometimes argued that automa- 
tion creates as many jobs as it elimi- 
nates—because it leads to economic 
growth, and because skilled personnel are 
needed to oversee and service the auto- 
matic machinery. But the jobs elimi- 
nated are held by unskilled and low- 
skilled workers, while those created re- 
quire an extremely high degree of skill 
and technical knowledge. The fact that 
the total size of the labor force has been 
increased is no comfort to the unskilled 
laborer who has lost his job and is un- 
able to find another one. 
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Many partial, stopgap solutions have 
been proposed to the problems of auto- 
mation and technological change. Many 
union contracts are now being written 
with automation clauses but such clauses 
can only guarantee that those now on 
the job will not be fired, they cannot 
guarantee that the job will be filled in 
the future; shorter workweeks and longer 
vacations are also being tried. All of 
these proposals have some merit, but 
none offers a really satisfactory solution 
to the problems of automation and tech- 
nological change. 

If Congress acts now and sets up the 
National Commission on Automation and 
Technological Progress, a well-ordered 
study can be made, and I am confident 
that solutions to the various problems of 
automation can be worked out. But if 
these problems are set aside as unim- 
portant and ignored a time will come 
when our country faces a crisis of auto- 
mation—a time when unemployment of 
unskilled, undereducated workers has ris- 
en to the point where drastic action will 
be required to meet the crisis. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I note 
with considerable satisfaction Senate 
consideration of H.R. 11611, which pro- 
vides for the creation of a Presidential 
Commission on Automation, Technology, 
and Economic Progress. 

I have long urged that there be a 
national effort to deal with the effects 
of rapid technological change on our 
economy, first by proposing S. 1302 on 
April 10, 1963, which would have created 
a National Productivity Council, then 
through Senate Joint Resolution 105, 
which I worked out jointly with Senator 
Morse and the White House during the 
railroad strike crisis and introduced with 
the cosponsorship of Senators CLARK, 
Cooper, DOUGLAS, FONG, INOUYE, LONG of 
Missouri, Morse, and RANDOLPH on July 
25, 1963, which called for the creation of 
a Presidential Commission on Automa- 
tion. 

The resolution of the automation prob- 
lem will have a decisive effect on the 
many deep economic problems plaguing 
our Nation; namely, our wholly unjusti- 
fied rate of unemployment, widespread 
underutilization and obsolescence of pro- 
ductive facilities and aggravated labor- 
management disputes. Furthermore, it 
will have a major impact on our ability 
to compete internationally and to main- 
tain our technological leadership. 

It is therefore essential that there be 
developed an overall national policy to 
deal with these critical issues in the var- 
ious sectors of onr economy and that 
guidelines be set forth for business and 
labor, Federal, State, and local goyern- 
ments. 

It is equally necessary that long term 
public policy be aimed at creating an 
environment conducive to technological 
change with major attention to human 
problems. 

The Commission established in this bill 
is well equipped to make a comprehen- 
sive study and to develop meaningful 
recommendations. The bill provides 
guidelines for the Commission—suffi- 
ciently broad to give it necessary lati- 
tude in this largely uncharted area. 
The appointment of its members and its 
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Executive Secretary by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, will give this body the dignity its 
high mission deserves. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, first I 
want to compliment the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for his 
imaginative and really outstanding series 
of hearings on the training and utiliza- 
tion of the manpower resources of the 
Nation. He has done a scholarly, com- 
prehensive job in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Manpower; all of us who have 
been concerned with these very funda- 
mental problems are indebted to him. 

Today the full committee sends to us 
for consideration the House-passed bill, 
H.R. 11611. My interest in legislation 
on this subject dates back to 1959, and 
this year I was privileged to introduce 
the companion bill to H.R. 11611 for the 
administration on the Senate side, S. 
2623. As we know, this bill would estab- 
lish a 14-man National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress. 

None of us know what might have hap- 
pened had the Congress established a 
commission charged with these responsi- 
bilities in 1949. Just 15 years ago the 
predictions of an Apollo program to the 
moon, the scientific and industrial com- 
plexes that have been organized to build 
vast missile systems, weather data from 
Tiros—these would have been almost un- 
real and unbelievable, but all are here 
today. It is a remarkable commentary 
on our governmental structure, indus- 
trial capabilities, and the human re- 
sources of our people that these revolu- 
570 have been accomplished in so little 

e. 

But we must recognize the achieve- 
ments came at a cost in addition to 
their purchase price. Important seg- 
ments of our labor force were disrupted, 
plants were relocated, and public invest- 
ment in many vital areas of human need 
were postponed because defense needs 
and the challenges of space technology 
took much of the resources available. 

We have the Apollo program and Tiros 
and the complexes which produced them 
but we hear some quite fundamental un- 
met needs—human needs and commu- 
nity needs—that cry for attention. 

It is for this reason that some of us 
sponsored last year in the Senate a pro- 
posal to establish a National Commis- 
sion on the Application of Technology 
to Community and Manpower Needs (S. 
2298). Hearings were held on this and 
similar Commission proposals by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower. A comprehensive re- 
port and set of recommendations were 
made by the subcommittee. 

An additional result of the attention 
given this problem is the recommenda- 
tion for the proposed Commission that 
President Johnson has placed before the 
Congress, the bill now before us. 

In my view, this Commission can make 
a lasting impact and provide most valu- 
able guidance to the Nation if it is given 
a broad and sweeping mandate to look 
not just 2 or 3 years ahead, but look at 
the America of the 1975-80 period. The 
Commission would be of little use if it 
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merely redoes the statistical and analy- 
sis work that has gone into the compre- 
hensive manpower studies and hearings 
already conducted and reported on by 
the Congress and the executive agencies. 

The charge to this Commission should 
be one of vision, of innovation, of the 
broadest insight into the potential use- 
fulness to both government and private 
industry of the exponential rate of 
change made possible by revolutions of 
new technologies and automation. 

Whether the subject be housing, 
health care, education, transportation or 
consumer product demand, this Com- 
mission can take a narrow look or an 
imaginative, exciting look at the future. 
It should be charged to take the broad, 
exciting look, and then report to the 
American people, the Congress, American 
industry, and all governments as to what 
the America of the 1970’s could be like. 

Today we contract for sophisticated 
system analysis such as designed the life- 
support system for the astronauts’ trip 
to the moon. Would it be possible to 
undertake an analysis of revolutionary 
new ways of maintaining water supply 
and sewage treatment for satellite sub- 
urban communities? What might be 
the results? How should it be done? 

President Kingman Brewster, Jr., of 
Yale University, has discussed the im- 
pact of technology on education. He says 
it is possible to provide computer search 
and reproduction of printed library ma- 
terial from the Nation's best libraries so 
that students anywhere in the Nation 
could have access by wire to the very 
latest and best information. What 
should. the Congress, which has just 
passed a new library financing program, 
do to support such a revolutionary 
breakthrough? Should we still be build- 
ing libraries essentially as they have 
been built for decades, or should every 
major university and college library be 
tied together through computer inter- 
change of printed materials? 

Largely through public investment in 
defense requirements and space explora- 
tion, we have today a resource in the 
United States unequaled in the world. 
It is a resource in advanced scientific 
and technological know-how. We have 
organized, largely through investment of 
public moneys, quasi-public research and 
development complexes. We have es- 
tablished nonprofit corporations to 
handle complex management problems. 

But I am convinced that with few ex- 
ceptions the Congress, the public, and 
most of American industry and labor are 
relatively uninformed as to the broad 
public and private achievements and 
benefits that new breakthroughs in 
science and technology could mean, 

We in Congress are presented with a 
proposal for public subsidy of the super- 
sonic transport—almost $1 billion in re- 
search and development costs. This 
plane, we are told, is not required for 
military defense. It may well be a justi- 
fiable public investment. But we do not 
know what a similar investment of pub- 
lic funds would accomplish in short 
range transportation breakthroughs, in 
modernization of coastal shipping, com- 
muter transportation, and so forth. 
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We have made important starts with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Office of 
Saline Water—but the surface is just 
scratched. I believe the American peo- 
ple will respond in a remarkable way—a 
way that will stimulate substantially the 
public and private demand sectors of 
our economy, and a way that will de- 
mand the application of technological in- 
novations to long unmet human and 
community needs. The public will re- 
spond if they are aware of the potentials 
that can be achieved. 

It is this point especially that I would 
stress in speaking to the importance of 
passage of H.R. 11611. 

President Johnson, in his state of the 
Union message, said in speaking of our 
military strength: 

If we have the brainpower to invent these 
machines, we have the brainpower to make 
certain that they are a boon and not a bane 
to humanity. 


A not insignificant result of the work 
of this Commission will be to give Gov- 
ernment, private industry, and the pub- 
lic a much clearer understanding of 
where our national resources might wise- 
ly be directed if, at some future date, 
we move into a period of lessening in- 
ternational tensions and resulting reduc- 
tion in defense expenditures. 

While this is not the primary mission 
of this Commission, we cannot help but 
learn from its work important and mean- 
ingful ways in which the technologies 
now devoted primarily to defense mis- 
sions can more directly be applied to the 
nondefense sectors of our national life. 

Iam hopeful the Commission will keep 
this in mind as it proceeds, and will co- 
operate fully with all the Federal agen- 
cies concerned with this sort of chal- 
lenge to our national economy. The 
work already underway by the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
and by the President’s Committee on the 
Economic Impact of Defense and Dis- 
armament should be most valuable to 
the Commission. 

Again I thank Senator CLARK for the 
outstanding hearing record made in sup- 
port of this action I hope the Senate 
is about to take—the creation of a Na- 
tional Commission on Automation Tech- 
nology and Economic Progress. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECHNOLOGY, AUTO- 
MATION, AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS URGED AS 
MEANS OF MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF OUR 
CHANGING SOCIETY 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 

a source of gratification to me that the 

Senate of the United States will today 

act on H.R. 11611, a bill to establish a 

National Commission on Technology, 

Automation, and Economic Progress. I 

am hopeful that passage will be achieved. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and its 
Special Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, it has been my privilege 
to participate in hearings on this meas- 
ure, and to participate in intensive 
study aspects and implications of our 
technologically oriented society as pre- 
sented by competent witnesses. 

Under the incisive chairmanship of 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, the subcom- 
mittee has concluded that the creation 
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of a National Commission to carry for- 
ward a comprehensive investigation of 
this problem is a worthwhile step in the 
effort to adjust our economy to the al- 
terations which have taken place and 
which will continue to come about. In 
our solution to this complex issue we 
cannot be bound solely by traditional 
responses to the problems of the past, 
but must be informed and equipped to 
meet new questions with imagination 
and initiative—to find workable re- 
sponses which will insure the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the American 
way of life. 

Special recognition should also be 
given the contributions of Senator PHILIP 
A. Hart, of Michigan, who sponsored the 
Senate version of the bill. None have 
been more energetic or constructive in 
their advocacy of a national group to 
study the emerging technology than this 
knowledgeable legislator. 

Mr. President, West Virginians have 
known the unfortunate effects of mecha- 
nization in the name of progress, as wit- 
ness the impact of automation in the 
coal mining industries. 

The job-creating potential of mech- 
anization or automation in a partic- 
ular industry depends in large part on 
the relative saturation of the prevailing 
market for that industry’s products. 
Under present market conditions this 
has been most dramatically illustrated 
in coal mining in West Virginia, where 
in 1963 we produced 128.2 million tons 
with 44,000 miners in comparison to the 
peak production in 1947 of 176.6 million 
tons with 116,000 miners. This principle 
applies not only in a given industry, but 
generally. It reveals the fallacy of the 
cliche that “machines make jobs.” 

Despite the estimated near-poverty 
conditions of life for approximately one- 
fifth of the American population today, 
the other four-fifths are well served in 
their consumer needs. About 99.5 per- 
cent of the homes wired for electricity 
have electric refrigeration; 93 percent 
have television sets; 83 percent have 
electric washing machines; and we have 
more radios than homes. And while the 
electric toothbrush and electric hair- 
brush industries are undergoing rapid 
growth, employment opportunities in 
these industries will hardly offset the de- 
cline of unemployment on our farms, in 
our mines, and in such basic industries 
as steel, chemicals, and automotive in- 
dustries. 

The Research Institute of America re- 
ports that as a creator of unemployment, 
the new technology “has just begun to 
bite in * * * and the moment of truth is 
coming—a lot sooner than most people 
realize.” 

Although we envision the creation of 
new and revolutionary industries through 
automation, with corresponding in- 
creases in jobs, the outlook over the next 
20 years is a serious one—I predict that 
in some areas of the economy unemploy- 
ment figures will reach as high as 20 
percent. 

1 do not wish to be unduly pessimistic; 
on the contrary, there are firm grounds 
regarding the achievement of full em- 
ployment if we have the vision and intel- 
ligence to create the social and economic 
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tools which automation demands. We 
can, in the words of President Lyndon 
Johnson, make automation a “boon and 
not a bane” to mankind. But we cannot 
achieve this result if we pretend there is 
nothing new. The proposed Commission 
will be a means of harnessing new ideas 
and new approaches. 

Mr. President, on July 8, 1964, the 
Charleston Gazette printed a thought- 
provoking editorial on the development 
of the automated society which is worthy 
of perusal by my colleagues. I ask that 
it be included at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FULL CYBERNATION MEANS No Joss 

The Conference on the Cybercultural 
Revolution was held recently in New York 
City, and a reporter from the New Yorker 
discussed the latest developments in cyber- 
netics with Miss Alice Mary Hilton, confer- 
ence chairman. 

Miss Hilton told him: “The Sara Lee 
bakery in Chicago is cybernated; there are 
practically no workmen at all. Within not 
too long a time, the Carlsberg brewery, in 
Denmark, will be one of the most completely 
cybernated factories in the world. Soon, 
all factories will be cybernated.” 

Cybernation isn’t automation. 

“With automation,’ said Miss Hilton, “you 
need people to run the machines, and you 
can create more jobs by increasing pro- 
duction. But cybernated machines don’t 
even have control panels; control panels are 
for people, not machines. Cybernated ma- 
chines run themselves, and people are super- 
fluous.” 

The reporter asked the obvious question. 
What happens in a fully cybernated society? 

“It will be either a society of idleness,” ex- 
plained Miss Hilton, “or a society of leisure 
where people will at last be free to lead a 
human life.” 

A professor from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Morris Rubinoff, added: There 
will have to be economic changes. Ideally, 
everybody should be guaranteed a private in- 
come. We have to get rid of the outmoded, 
puritanical idea that the right to eat is pred- 
icated on a job. There won't be any Jobs. 
There will have to be changes in the educa- 
tional system, too. There is no point in 
training people for nonexistent jobs." 

End of interview. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
though views may differ as to the ulti- 
mate nature of our way of life in the fu- 
ture, there is little doubt that we will 
continue to undergo change, and that 
this restructuring will continue to occur 
at an ever-increasing rate. It becomes 
obvious, therefore, that expeditious ac- 
tion must be taken to prepare ourselves 
to deal with the human problems which 
evolve from our increased dependence on 
the machine. Values cannot be sacri- 
ficed. 

Creation of the National Commission 
on Technology, Automation and Eco- 
nomic Progress would be a significant 
step in the effort to develop the neces- 
sary adjustments in every phase of the 
economy. The Commission would eval- 
uate and assess the patterns of progress 
which have gone before and seek to de- 
termine the path we are to pursue in the 
foreseeable future. It would be an effec- 
tively staffed and equipped organization, 
but would in no way infringe on the re- 
sponsibilities of other governmental 
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agencies to maintain positive interest in 
areas affected by technological change. 

Mr. President, I have every confidence 
that the Commission will prove an effec- 
tive force in the molding of national 
policies to meet a serious national chal- 
lenge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN FED- 
ERAL LAND TO KERN COUNTY, 
CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 189) to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Federal land under the 
jurisdiction of the Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif., to the 
county of Kern, State of California, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the 
word “Kern”, to strike out for the same 
consideration for which it was originally 
acquired by the United States” and in- 
sert “at a price equal to 50 per centum 
of the fair market value as determined 
by the Secretary of the Navy”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1270) explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 189, as amended, is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy au- 
thority to convey to Kern County, Calif., 
approximately 105.5 acres of land situated 
in that county and presently comprising part 
of the land occupied by the Naval Ordnance 
Test Station at China Lake, Calif. The land 
to be conveyed would be used by Kern 
County for park, recreational, and civic 
purposes, 

Under the terms of the bill, consideration 
for the conveyance would be 50 percent of 
the fair market value as determined by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

The Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif., is a naval facility engaged in 
research, development, and testing naval 
weapons. It consists of 1,090,000 acres of 
land located in Kern County, Calif., the land 
having been acquired in increments over the 
years since 1942. 

The land under consideration in this leg- 
islation is a small segment of the station 
located in the southwest portion thereof. 
It is undeveloped and no current Navy de- 
velopment is planned for this area. The 
Navy has determined the property to be ex- 
cess, but under ordinary circumstances 
would not dispose of it as any use of the land 
must be subject to limitations prohibiting 
interference with electronic emissions and 
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the erection of structures which would in- 
terfere with the flight pattern. The Navy 
has indicated to the county, however, its 
willingness to declare it excess provided it 
would be acquired by the county and used 
for park, recreational, or other civic func- 
tions. 

The naval ordnance test station is located 
in a relatively isolated area of Kern County 
in the Mojave Desert. The community of 
Ridgecrest, which adjoins the station, came 
into being largely as a result of the exist- 
ence of the naval facility. Inasmuch as it 
is located in an isolated area, the commu- 
nity facilities ordinarily made available by 
municipal and county governments are, for 
the most part, nonexistent. Ridgecrest is 
an unincorporated community. The county, 
however, recognizes the need for the estab- 
lishment of recreational and community fa- 
cilities and is, therefore, willing to proceed 
with the establishment of these facilities 
provided that the mecessary land can be 
obtained at nominal cost. 

The community of Ridgecrest has a popu- 
lation of approximately 5,000 people whereas 
the Federal community at China Lake has 
a resident population of approximately 10,000 
inhabitants. Therefore, it is evident that 
residents of the Federal reservation at China 
Lake will be major beneficiaries of the recre- 
ational, park, and educational facilities pro- 
posed to be provided on the property. 

Kern County contemplates the establish- 
ment of a large-scale development on this 
property. This development would include 
recreational activities, a county library, and 
other facilities which would be of benefit 
to the residents of both the Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, and the adjacent 
community of Ridgecrest, Calif. 

The Department of the Navy advises that 
it knows of no circumstances in this case 
which would warrant departure from disposal 
under the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Service Act of 1949. Disposal under 
the provisions of this act, assuming no other 
Government requirements, would result in 
Kern County being able to acquire the prop- 
erty for 50 percent of its fair value if used 
for park and recreational purposes, and dis- 
counts up to 100 percent for those portions 
used for educational purposes. In this in- 
stance the educational aspect appears to be 
the possible construction of a library. The 
estimated fair market value of the property 
is $85,000. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
disposal is for a worthy purpose and in the 
public interest, but sees no reason why the 
consideration should not be consistent with 
the formula provided for under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. 


FISCAL DATA 


The enactment of this measure will not 
involve the expenditure of any Federal funds. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 11296) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


THE 1965 GIRL SCOUT SENIOR 
ROUNDUP ENCAMPMENT 
The bill (H.R. 9634) to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment 
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and provide certain services to the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America 
for use at the 1965 Girl Scout senior 
roundup encampment, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


INCREASE IN FEES FOR SALE OF U.S. 
NAVAL OCEANOGRAPHIC OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


The bill (H.R. 10319) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize in- 
creased fees for the sale of U.S. Naval 
Oceanographic Office publications was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
VESSEL LOANS 


The bill (H.R. 11035) to authorize the 
extension of certain naval vessel loans 
now in existence was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before 
this bill is considered, I should like to 
know what is involved. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill would authorize the extension of the 
existing loans of 40 ships to 12 countries. 
The President desires authority to ex- 
tend the loans of 40 ships to certain 
friendly foreign countries, such as Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, China, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Spain, Thailand, and Turkey. This ex- 
tension would serve mutual advantages 
and is considered in the best interests 
of the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. May we know how much 
is involved? Are there minority views? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There are no 
minority views. The measure was re- 
ported from the Armed Services Commit- 
tee unanimously. 

Mr. JAVITS. What is the cost in- 
volved? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No expenditure of 
Federal funds is involved. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ihave no objection. 

The bill was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
inserted an explanation from the report 
and other matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


This bill would authorize extension of the 
existing loans of 40 ships to 12 countries. 


SUMMARY 


The President desires authority to extend 
the loans of 40 ships to certain friendly for- 
eign countries. The countries and the num- 
ber and type ships involved are: 

Loans to be extended: 

Argentina, two submarines. 

Brazil, two destroyers. 

China, four destroyers. 

Germany, five destroyers. 

Greece, four 8 

Italy, three submarines 

Japan, four destroyers, two destroyer 
escorts, and one submarine. 

Netherlands, two submarines, 

Peru, one destroyer. 
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Spain, three destroyers and one subma- 
rine. 
Thailand, one destroyer escort. 
Turkey, five submarines. 
Mutual advantages 


Internal and external security: The com 
mittee was informed that the ships proposed 
for extension under this bill will be used by 
the recipient countries to discharge naval 
responsibilities assumed by them in their 
areas. These ships will assist the recipient 
countries in maintaining their own internal 
security, in protecting their coasts and 
coastal lines of communication, and in pro- 
tecting sea lines of communication. 

Antisubmarine capability: The Depart- 
ment of Defense regards as most important 
the achievement of a strong antisubmarine 
capability in the areas where these ships are 
loaned. This contribution by the recipient 
countries to offsetting a prospective sub- 
marine threat enhances the total defense 
capability of the free world. To the extent 
that recipient countries develop an anti- 
submarine capability, U.S. naval forces will 
be freed from certain antisubmarine tasks. 

Readiness and maintenance: Although the 
U.S. Navy reserve fleet is a source of great 
potential naval strength, this potentiality 
would be increased if all the ships could be 
adequately manned, operated, and main- 
tained in an active status. The cost of such 
operation by the United States is prohibitive 
in peacetime. Operation and maintenance 
of the vessels by allies can assist in keeping 
the equipment ready for use and in good con- 
dition. 

Deployment: Obviously, it is important to 
have naval forces properly positioned to 
counter an enemy threat. If the allies to 
whom the ships are on loan have the vessels 
functioning at the outbreak of any hostili- 
ties, time will be saved in the positioning of 
ships in the geographical areas where they 
are in use. 

Dispersion of our reserve fleet: The US. 
Navy reserve fleet has been dispersed as 
widely as available berthing space and rea- 
sonable access to repair and overhaul facili- 
ties for periodic rehabilitation would permit. 
Extending the loan of the ships that are the 
subject of this bill tends to reduce undesir- 
able concentration of reserve vessels even 
more. 

Extension of U.S. influence: The recipients 
of loans of US. ships have tended to adopt 
U.S, Navy doctrines and standards of opera- 
tion and maintenance. This result has come 
about under the personnel training program 
carried out before and after transfer of the 
ships. During such training, naval per- 
sonnel. of foreign nations had the opportunity 
to observe U.S. Navy organizations in action 
and to observe America and Americans dur- 
ing their periods of leave and liberty. The 
officers and men who received this training 
will provide the leadership for their navies 
in the years to come. 

Recipient nations 

Requests received: Since World War II. 
the United States has received many requests 
for ships from foreign countries. These re- 
quests have been evaluated in terms of needs 
of the requesting countries, mobilization 
requirements of the United States, worldwide 
demands on our resources, and the avallabil- 
ity of mutual defense assistance funds. 

Ships proposed for extension under this 
bill will continue to satisfy some of the 
more urgent requests that have been con- 
sidered. The ships that are proposed for 
extension under the bill are part of our mobi- 
lization base but they are in the possession 
of allies and not lost to the United States. 

Ability of countries to use: The ability of 
the countries concerned to operate these 
vessels properly has been checked by the 
country teams composed of the U.S. Am- 
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bassador, the chief of the military assistance 
advisory group, and the U.S. operations mis- 
sion in each country involved. 

Agreements with foreign countries 

It is proposed that, upon enactment of the 
bill into law, a formal agreement will be 
concluded by the State Department with the 
recipient foreign government. It will be for 
a term of 5 years with a 5-year renewable 
clause and will stipulate that the ships be 
used in accordance with the conditions of 
the mutual defense assistance agreement. 
Title remains in the United States even 
though the ships may be placed under the 
recipient government's flag. Possession of 
the ships will not be relinquished without 
consent of the United States, and no claims 
arising as a result of transfer and operation 
of the ships may be assessed against the 
United States. The United States may re- 
possess these ships at any time if necessitated 
by its own defense requirements. At the 
expiration of the loan, the ships will be re- 
turned in the same condition as when loaned, 
except for fair wear and tear, but if a ship is 
damaged or lost through enemy action, the 
recipient country is exempt from liability 
for such damage or loss. 

Pertinent laws 

Section 7307 of title 10, United States Code, 
provides as follows: 

“Sec. 7307, RESTRICTION ON DISPOSAL: (a) 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
no battleship, aircraft carrier, cruiser, de- 
stroyer, or submarine of the Navy may be 
sold, transferred, or otherwise disposed of, 
unless the Chief of Naval Operations certi- 
fies that it is not essential to the defense of 
the United States. 

“(b) Without authority from Congress 
granted after March 10, 1951, no battleship, 
aircraft carrier, cruiser, destroyer, or sub- 
marine that has not been stricken from the 
Naval Vessel Register under section 7304 of 
this title, nor any interest of the United 
States in such a vessel, may be sold, trans- 
ferred, or otherwise disposed of under any 
law.” 

It is this provision of law that requires the 
type of legislative authority that would be 
provided under this bill. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 


It is apparent that if a friendly free world 
nation will maintain and operate a ship it 
will be of a greater value to the United States 
and to the free world than it would be if 
kept in mothballs where it would take 3, 6, or 
9 months to get it in commission in an emer- 
gency. These friendly and capable forces in 
being can make a significant contribution to 
the defense of the free world in the event of 
an emergency. If the ships were to be re- 
called, we would be faced with the choice of 
mothballing them at a cost of about $200,000 
to $300,000 each or disposing of them as 
scrap. The former course would entail con- 
siderable expense to add to an already ade- 
quate mobilization reserve of these types of 
ships. This, of course, is not recommended 
and the committee approves the extension of 
these loans. 

FISCAL DATA 
The enactment of this measure into law 


will not involve the expenditure of any. Fed- 
eral funds. 


MOTION TO RECONSIDER CERTAIN 
MEASURES PASSED TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bills 
passed on an unobjected-to basis today 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
for yielding. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3049) to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore we commence debate of the pend- 
ing measure, the Housing Act of 1964, 
that is, S. 3049, I wish to make a few 
personal remarks. I wish to thank the 
members of the subcommittee and the 
full committee for the cooperative spirit 
which prevailed throughout the execu- 
tive sessions when we met to consider 
1964 housing legislation. In addition, I 
wish to thank the staffs of both the sub- 
committee and the full committee for 
the efforts they contributed during the 
preparation of this year’s housing legis- 
lation. 

The pending housing bill is a relative- 
ly modest bill when one considers the 
many, many bills and other matters 
which were before the committee for 
consideration. Primarily, it is an “ex- 
tension” bill. Some have referred to it 
as a barebones bill. I do not know 
whether I would refer to it in this man- 
ner, but if the barebones definition is 
used to imply that the committee bill is 
a good bill, then I subscribe to that defi- 
nition. 

There are, of course, those who will 
not agree that the committee bill is a 
good bill. This is not unusual. In fact, 
I can say that there are some provisions 
with which I am not entirely in agree- 
ment. Yet, there are few pieces of leg- 
islation that come before this body upon 
which all 100 Senators are in agreement, 
no matter how large or how small the 
bill. 

I believe the committee did a good job 
considering all the circumstances. Let 
me tell you about these circumstances. 

When the 2d session of the 88th Con- 
gress convened on January 7, 1964, there 
were some 29 bills pending before the 
Housing Subcommittee. Following the 
convening of the 2d session of the 88th 
Congress, the President’s housing mes- 
sage was received on January 27, 1964, 
and the administration's proposed Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 
1964—S. 2468—was introduced and re- 
ferred to us. In addition, some 11 other 
bills pertaining to housing legislation 
were introduced and also referred to the 
subcommittee. 

When we met in executive session on 
July 1, to prepare recommendations for 
1964 housing legislation, we had some 41 
bills to consider. Many of these bills, 
like the administration’s Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1964 (S. 
2468), contained very complex and far- 
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reaching proposals which the subcom- 
mittee had not had sufficient time to 
study. Testimony during the hearings 
also revealed that some public and pri- 
vate housing groups felt they had not 
had sufficient time to consider some of 
the complex matters, and therefore they 
requested that we defer the more com- 
plex proposals until a later date. 

Because of these circumstances, and 
because of the short period of time re- 
maining in this Congress, it was the 
consensus of the subcommittee members 
that our recommendations to the com- 
mittee for 1964 housing legislation 
should only extend, either by date or by 
the addition of funds, existing housing 
programs for a period of approximately 
15 months—until October 1, 1965. In 
addition, the members felt our recom- 
mendations should contain such tech- 
nical or procedural amendments as 
would permit more efficent administra- 
tion of existing programs and as would 
help to meet the broad aims of the na- 
tional housing policy. Members also felt 
that we should include provisions on 
subjects which the subcommittee had 
studied that would be helpful to meet 
the housing needs of the people. The 
subcommittee’s recommendations to the 
full committee followed, in general, 
these principles. 

The committee agreed to these general 
principles. The committee accepted the 
subcommittee’s proposals and added 
several provisions to a committee bill 
which were in keeping with the general 
outline of the principles suggested by the 
subcommittee. I believe the general 
principles followed in developing the 
committee bill are sound, and I say 
again, I think S. 3049 is a good bill. 

Let me now turn briefly to one other 
matter before commencing with the ex- 
planation of the committee bill. 

I have already mentioned the admin- 
istration’s Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1964, which I intro- 
duced, by request, on January 27, 1964. 
I said at the time I introduced the bill, 
that it contained many good provisions 
that I felt would have the effect of broad- 
ening and improving some of the hous- 
ing programs presently on the statute 
books. On the other hand, I said it con- 
tained some provisions which were con- 
troversial and other provisions which I 
personally did not feel I could support 
in their present form. The committee 
bill is one that I can support. 

Mr. President, let us now turn to the 
pending measure, that is S. 3049. I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp, at this point in my remarks, a 
section-by-section summary of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF S. 3049, 
HOUSING Act OF 1964 
TITLE I—MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
Additional relief jor home mortgagors in de- 
fault due to circumstances beyond their 
control 

Section 101 (a) and (b): Amends section 
204(a) and section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act to (1) permit additional relief to 
FHA mortgagors who are in default due to 
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circumstances beyond their control, (2) 
make lenders more willing to extend for- 
bearance to those mortgagors who are in de- 
fault rather than proceeding to immediate 
foreclosure. 


Correction of substantial defects in mort- 
gaged homes 

Section 102: Amends title V of the National 
Housing Act by adding a new section which 
would enable FHA, if the builder does not 
provide relief, to aid distressed homeowners 
who find structural or other major defects in 
their properties purchased with FHA-insured 
loans. FHA could correct the defects, pay the 
homeowner's claim on account of the defects, 
or acquire the property. The authority 
would be available for new homes purchased 
not more than 3 years prior to enactment of 
the Housing Act of 1964. Requests for re- 
lief would be required to be received by FHA 
not later than 4 years after insurance of the 
mortgage or shorter periods if the FHA so 
requires. 
Home improvement loans outside of urban 

renewal areas 


Section 103: Amends section 203(k) of the 
National Housing Act to make the home im- 
provement loan insurance program for homes 
outside of urban renewal areas more. work- 
able and more acceptable to lenders. The 
requirement that FHA find the property with 
respect to which a loan is (xecuted to be 
“economically sound” would be removed and 
the more liberal acceptable risk“ require- 
ment substituted. FHA would also be au- 
thorized to pay insurance benefits on the 
loans in cash in case of default. 

Mortgage insurance for nonprofit nursing 
homes 

Section 104: Amends section 232 of the 
National Housing Act to make private non- 
profit nursing homes eligible for FHA- 
insured mortgages financing the construc- 
tion or rehabilitation of nursing homes. The 
same terms and limitations as are now ap- 
plicable to FHA-insured mortgages financing 
proprietary nursing homes would be appli- 
cable to the mortgages for nonprofit 
mortgagors. 

The Surgeon General of the United States 
would be required to certify to FHA the 
need for a nursing home. 


TITLE II—URBAN RENEWAL AND GROWTH 
Code enforcement 


Section 201: Amends section 101(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to add to the workable 
program a requirement that, beginning 3 
years after the date of enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1964, no workable program 
will be certified or recertified unless the lo- 
cality has had in effect for at least 6 months 
a minimum standards housing code and the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator is 
satisfied that the locality is carrying out an 
effective program of enforcement to achieve 
compliance with the code. 

Amends section 110(c) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 to authorize a new type of urban 
renewal project which could consist entirely 
or substantially of a project of intensive 
code enforcement in an urban renewal area, 
and permits the cost of code enforcement 
activities carried out in clearance and re- 
development projects, and in rehabilitation 
or conservation projects, to be included as a 
part of eligible project cost. 

However, code enforcement activities in 
clearance and redevelopment projects, and in 
rehabilitation or conservation projects, could 
be included as an eligible project cost only 
if the community agrees to increase its total 
expenditures for code enforcement activities 
by an amount equal to its share of the proj- 
ect cost attributable to the code enforce- 
ment activities in the project area. Simi- 
larly, a community could receive assistance 
for the new type of code enforcement urban 
renewal project authorized by this section 
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only if it agrees to increase its total expendi- 
tures for code enforcement by an amount 
equal to its share of the cost of such project. 


Loan contract for two or more projects 


Section 202: Amends section 102 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to permit the Housing 
Administrator to enter into a single contract 
with a local public agency to provide the 
tem financing needed for all urban 
renewal projects undertaken in the locality 
at any one time. 


Capital grant authorization 


Section 203: Amends section 103(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase the present 
urban renewal grant authority by $850 mil- 
lion in order to provide for continued opera- 
tion of the program until October 1, 1965. 


Feasible method for relocation of individuals 


Section 204: Amends section 105(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to require local public 
agencies to assure that adequate housing will 
be available for individuals as well as families 
displaced from urban renewal areas. 


Property to be used for housing for moder- 
ate-income families or individuals 

Section 205: Amends section 107(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to permit the sale of real 
property in an urban renewal area at a spe- 
cial reduced price to purchasers who will use 
such real property to provide housing for 
low- or moderate-income individuals. The 
sale of real property at a special reduced 
price is already available for housing for 
low- or moderate-income families. 


Amendment of definition of “going Federal 
rate” 


Section 206: Amends section 110(g) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to permit the interest 
rate set for an urban renewal contract for 
loan or advance to apply not only to the 
amount originally authorized, but also to any 
additional amounts authorized by subse- 
quent amendments to the contract. 


Projects involving the acquisition and 
development of air-rights sites 

Section 207: Amends section 110(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to specifically authorize 
urban renewal projects for air-rights devel- 
opments to be used in providing sites for 
low- or moderate-income housing and re- 
lated facilities and uses. An air-rights 
project could be undertaken in an area which 
is not itself a slum, blighted, deteriorated, or 
deteriorating area if it consists principally 
of land in highways, railway, or subway 
tracks, bridge, or tunnel entrances, or other 
similar facilities which have a blighting in- 
fluence over surrounding areas. Such a proj- 
ect could include the construction of founda- 
tions and platforms, as well as acquisition of 
the necessary development rights. In nocase, 
however, could noncash local grant-in-aid 
credit be given for the donation of air devel- 
opment rights over streets, alleys, or other 
public rights-of-way. 


Relocation payments to displaced persons 
and businesses 

Section 208: Amends title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949 by adding to it a new section 
which would authorize additional federally 
reimbursed relocation payments to families, 
elderly individuals, and businesses displaced 
from urban renewal areas, as follows: 

Families and elderly individuals: To low- 
or moderate-income families, or individuals 
years of age or over—displaced between 
January 27, 1964, and October 1, 1965— 
monthly payments—for up to 12 months— 
in an amount which, when added to 20 per- 
cent of their income, would equal the average 
rent required in the community for a decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwelling of modest stand- 
ards and adequate size. Payments would be 
made only to families and individuals for 
whom no public housing is available, and 
could not exceed the estimated portion of an 
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annual contribution attributable to a cor- 
responding unit of public housing. 

Small business concerns: To a displaced in- 
dependent business with average annual 
earnings of less than $10,000 per year, $1,000 
plus an additional $1,500 if it has not been 
reestablished within 1 year. 


Urban renewal demonstration program 


Section 209: Amends section 314 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to increase from $5 to 
$10 million the grant limitation for the 
urban renewal demonstration grant pro- 
gram and makes program funds available 
to pay the full cost of writing and publishing 
reports on demonstration projects and similar 
undertakings. 


Urban and regional planning grants 


Section 210: Amends section 701(a) of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to make the following 
changes in the program of urban planning: 

1. Would permit a grant for planning as- 
sistance to any group of adjacent commu- 
nities of less than 50,000 population and 
having common or related urban planning 
problems, whether or not “resulting from 
rapid urbanization” as now specified in the 
statute. 

2. Would authorize grants (where the 
State planning agency or Governor assents) 
to regional or metropolitan planning bodies 
for direct planning assistance to smaller 
municipalities and other areas of under 
50,000 population. Planning assistance may 
now generally be provided such areas only by 
a State planning agency. 

3. Would authorize planning assistance, 
without regard to the otherwise applicable 
50,000 population limitation, to municipal- 
ities and counties in any redevelopment areas 
designated under section 5 of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. Such designation must now 
be under section 5(a) of that act, 

4. Would permit three-fourth grants for 
certain planning in any redevelopment areas 
designated under section 5 of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act (rather than just under sec. 
5(a)), and would make planning for Indian 
reservations and groups of adjacent commu- 
nities eligible for such grants. 

Eligibility of counties for planning assistance 

Section 211: Amends section 701(a) of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to authorize Federal 
grants for planning assistance to counties 
without regard to population (rather than 
only to counties with populations of less 
than 50,000 as presently provided). Plan- 
ning assistance to counties of 50,000 or more 
population which are within metropolitan 
areas would be provided only if the Housing 
Administrator finds that the planning for 
the county will be coordinated with the pro- 
gram of comprehensive planning, if any, 
which is being carried out for the metropol- 
itan area. In addition, the aggregate amount 
of grants available for counties of 50,000 or 
more population which are within metro- 
politan areas would be limited to 15 percent 
of the aggregate amount appropriated, after 
the date of enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1964, for grants under the section 701 
program, 


Planning problems resulting from Chamizal 
Treaty of 1963 

Section 212: Authorizes the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make com- 
prehensive urban planning grants, under 
section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, to 
El Paso, Tex., to assist it in solving urban 
planning problems resulting from the Cham- 
izal Treaty of 1963. Any such grants made 
to El Paso would be at the regular matching 
level and subject to the same conditions and 
requirements applicable to other section 701 
grants. 

Planning grants for Indian reservations 

Section 213: Amends section 701(a) of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to authorize grants to 
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a State planning agency, or to a qualified 
tribal body designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, for planning assistance to an 
Indian reservation. 


Planning grant authorization 


Section 214: Amends section 701(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to increase by $30 mil- 
lion the authorization of appropriations for 
urban planning grants. 


Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 


Section 215: Makes expenditures made by 
St. Francis Hospital, Peoria, III., for the 
purchase of certain land eligible to be 
counted as local grants-in-aid to the Peoria 
Medical Center urban renewal project. 


Nonresidential projects in the District of 
Columbia 


Section 216: Amends section 316 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to provide that urban 
renewal projects in the District of Columbia 
may include urban renewal projects author- 
ized by the Housing Act of 1949 without 
regard to the residential or nonresidential 
character or reuse of the urban renewal area. 


TITLE IlI—HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 


Eligibility of displaced individuals 


Section 301: Amends sections 2(2), 10(g) 
(2), and 15(7)(b) of the US. Housing 
Act of 1937 to make single low-income dis- 
placed persons eligible for admission to low- 
rent housing regardless of age or disability 
status. 


Additional subsidy for urban renewal and 
low-rent housing displacees 

Section 302: Amends section 10(a) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to authorize a spe- 
cial subsidy, similar to the present special 
subsidy for the elderly, of up to $120 per 
year for units occupied by displacees when 
the rental for such units is less than that 
which would normally be charged were they 
leased to low-income families which were 
neither elderly nor displaced. 

Certification oj equivalent elimination 

Section 303: Amends section 10(a) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to permit local 
governing bodies to establish their compli- 
ance with the equivalent elimination require- 
ments of the act by certifications of such 
compliance. 


Increase in authorization for annual 
contributions 

Section 304: Amends section 10(e) of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to increase by $36 
million the limit on contracts for annual 
contributions of low-rent public housing in 
order to authorize approximately 45,000 ad- 
ditional units. 


Relocation of families and individuals 
displaced from project sites 

Section 305: Amends section 15(7)(b) of 
the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to establish for 
the low-rent public housing program the 
same basic relocation requirements as are 
applicable to the urban renewal program. 

Relocation payments 

Section 306: Amends section 15 of the U.S. 
Housing Act of 1937 to provide for relocation 
payments to families, individuals, businesses, 
and nonprofit organizations displaced from 
low-rent public housing project sites on the 
same basis as relocation payments made to 
urban renewal displacees. These would in- 
clude the new kinds of payments that would 
be authorized under section 208 of the bill 
for displaced business concerns. 
Low-income housing demonstration program 

authorization 

Section 307: Amends section 207 of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to increase from $5 
million to $10 million the amount authorized 
for grants to assist in developing and dem- 
onstrating new and improved means of pro- 
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viding housing for low-income persons and 
families. 


TITLE IV—COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
Public facility loans 


Section 401: Amends section 202 of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to (1) make 
clear that instrumentalities of one or more 
States and instrumentalities of municipali- 
ties or other political subdivisions in one or 
more States are not precluded from receiving 
assistance under the public facility loans 
program if otherwise eligible, and (2) make 
financial assistance under the public facility 
loans program available to any public agency 
or instrumentality serving one or more mu- 
nicipalities, political subdivisions, or unin- 
corporated areas in one or more States with- 
out regard to the aggregrate population of 
the communities which it is serving, so long 
as each of these communities is within the 
existing population limits of the program. 


Advance acquisition of land 


Section 402: Amends section 202 of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to authorize 
the Housing Administrator to make loans, 
with deferred payment of principal and in- 
terest, to communities to finance the acquisi- 
tion of open or predominantly undeveloped 
land planned to be utilized in connection 
with the future construction of public works 
and facilities. These loans would have to be 
reasonably secured; would bear interest at 
the rate prescribed by the statutory formula 
in the public facility loans program (cur- 
rently 4 percent); and would have a maxi- 
mum maturity of 15 years. These loans 
would be made from the authorization for 
the public facility loans program, but would 
not be subject to the population limit in 
that program. 

Advances for public works planning 


Section 403: Amends section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to (1) authorize addi- 
tional appropriations of not to exceed $20 
million for public works planning advances; 
(2) permit a public agency which constructs 
only a part of a public work planned with an 
advance under the first or second as well as 
the third advance planning programs to re- 
pay only that proportionate amount of the 
advance as the Administrator determines to 
be equitable; (3) authorize the Administra- 
tor to terminate all or a portion of the lia- 
bility for repayment of any advance made 
under the first, second, or third advance 
planning programs upon terms and condi- 
tions he deems equitable; (4) authorize the 
Administrator to terminate any agreement 
for an advance under the first, second, or 
third advance planning programs whenever 
he determines that there is no reasonable 
likelihood that the public work planned will 
be constructed; (5) eliminate the require- 
ment that the applicant for a planning ad- 
vance must hold in a separate account the 
funds required to finance the costs of pre- 
paring a plan for the construction of a public 
facility; and (6) make Indian tribes eligible 
for public works planning advances. 


TITLE V-—-MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROCEDURAL 
AMENDMENTS 


Time limit on FHA recoupment of title I 
insurance payments 
Section 501: Amends section 2(g) of the 
National Housing Act to remove FHA's au- 
thority to demand return by lenders of in- 
surance benefits they have received on title 
I defaulted property improvement loans 
where claims were certified for payment prior 
to December 31, 1957, and FHA finds defects 
in the loans. Under present law, where 
claims of lenders were certified for payment 
after December 31, 1957, FHA cannot de- 
mand return of payment if 2 years have 
after the certification, but the 2-year 
limit for demand of return does not apply 
to loans certified prior to that date. 
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Optional cash payment of insurance benefits 


Section 502: Amends title V of the Na- 
tional Housing Act by adding a new section 
which would authorize the Federal Housing 
Commissioner, in his discretion, to pay in- 
surance claims in cash when at the time of 
payment, he determines this to be desirable. 
This authority could be used in place of issu- 
ing and then calling debentures, but would 
in no way authorize the FHA to obligate 
itself to pay in cash rather than debentures. 

Low-cost housing in outlying areas 

Section 503: Amends section 203(1) of the 
National Housing Act to raise from $9,000 to 
$11,000 the dollar limit on the amount of a 
mortgage which can be insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner on low-cost 
housing in outlying areas. 


Changes in FHA insurance benefits and 

simplification of payment procedures 

Section 504: Amends the National Hous- 
ing Act to simplify the collection of insur- 
ance claims by lenders. This would include 
the elimination of “certificates of claim” on 
home mortgages, and providing for appro- 
priate increases in the amount of the deben- 
tures paid to the lenders, 

Would also eliminate payment of mortgage 
premiums by lenders upon multifamily mort- 
gages after application for insurance ben- 
efits. 


Elimination of mandatory acquisition or 
foreclosure within 1 year of multifamily 
project in default 
Section 505: Amends section 207(k) of the 

National Housing Act to eliminate the re- 

quirement that the Federal Housing Com- 

missioner acquire or foreclose a multifamily 
housing project within 1 year of the default 
on the mortgage. 


Room count limitation in FHA multifamily 
projects 

Section 506: Amends the National Housing 
Act to substitute for the present room count 
limit on the amount of an FHA-insured 
mortgage financing a multifamily housing 
project a limit based on the number of fam- 
ily units in the project combined with dollar 
limits per family unit based on the number 
of bedrooms in each unit. The dollar-per- 
unit limits could be increased by not to ex- 
ceed 45 percent in high-cost areas. 


FHA section 221 housing for low- or 
moderate-income persons 

Section 507: Amends section 221(c) of the 
National Housing Act to authorize individual 
elderly persons to purchase or occupy low- 
and moderate-income housing financed un- 
der the section 221 mortgage insurance pro- 
gram. This would include rental housing 
financed with mortgages bearing below-mar- 
ket interest rates under the section 221(d) 
(3) program. 

Also amends section 221(d)(3) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to permit any mortgagor 
(which could include a trust, partnership, 
or individual) approved by the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner to be a mortgagor under 
the below-market rental housing program for 
low- and moderate-income families author- 
ized by that section if the mortgagor is reg- 
ulated by the Commissioner as to rents, 
charges, and methods of operation in a man- 
ner that will effectuate the purposes of the 
program. 

Adds language to section 221(e) to provide 
that the Commissioner may approve as a 
mortgagor under the below-market rental 
housing program a mortgagor which has en- 
tered into an agreement with a private non- 
profit corporation eligible for an insured 
mortgage under the program that the mort- 
gagor will sell the project when it is com- 
pleted to the corporation at the actual cost 
of the project. The mortgagor to whom the 
property is sold would be regulated by the 
Commissioner by imposing occupancy restric- 
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tions, income limits on tenants, low rentals, 
and other restrictions which would carry out 
the purpose of providing housing for low- or 
moderate-income families or persons, 
Mortgage insurance for servicemen 
Section 508; Amends section 222(b) of the 
National Housing Act to authorize members 
of the Armed Forces and the Coast Guard 
to obtain, on the special terms provided by 
the section 222 mortgage insurance 
for servicemen, housing financed under the 
section 221 mortgage insurance program for 
low- or moderate-income families. 


Private financing of sale of FHA-acquired 
properties 
Section 509: Amends section 223(c) of the 
National Housing Act to encourage private 
financing of the sale of FHA-acquired prop- 
erties by authorizing FHA to insure mortgage 
loans made by private lenders to the pur- 
chasers of the properties without regard to 
limitations or requirements usually appli- 
cable to insured mortgages. 


Experimental housing 


Section 510: Amends section 233 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to permit mortgages 
which meet the requirements of any of the 
title II mortgage insurance programs of FHA 
to be insured under the experimental hous- 
ing program if the housing involves the utili- 
zation or testing of new design, materials, 
construction methods, or experimental prop- 
erty standards for neighborhood design. Un- 
der present law, only mortgages which meet 
the requirements of the regular section 203 
home mortgage insurance program or the sec- 
tion 207 rental housing program can be in- 
sured under the special experimental housing 
program. 

Mortgage insurance for condominiums 

Section 511: Amends the National Housing 
Act to perfect FHA authority for condomin- 
ium mortgage insurance by (1) liberalizing 
the maximum mortgage terms for the pur- 
chase of individual units to conform to regu- 
lar section 203 terms; (2) permitting con- 
dominiums to consist of more than one struc- 
ture; (3) permitting an investor-sponsor co- 
operative to convert to a condominium; and 
(4) authorizing special mortgage insurance 
for construction or rehabilitation of a con- 
dominium structure (before it is sold in 
units) as distinguished from the existing 
practice of insuring the structure under the 
regular FHA rental programs. 

TITLE VI—PARTICIPATION IN FNMA POOL OF 
MORTGAGES 
Pooling of mortgages for sale 

Section 601(a): Amends section 302 of the 
FNMA Charter Act to add a new subsection 
(c) which would vest FNMA with fiduciary 
powers and enable FNMA to sell beneficial 
interests or participations in mortgages or 
interests therein. FNMA would be au- 
thorized to guarantee these beneficial in- 
terests or participations and instruments 
evidencing these beneficial interests or par- 
ticipation would be exempted from the SEC 
laws. 

(b) Amends section 311 of the FNMA 
Charter Act to include the types of instru- 
ments issued by FNMA in a fiduciary capac- 
ity within the definition of legal investments 
set forth in that section. 

(c) Amends section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes to exclude instruments issued by 
FNMA in a fiduciary capacity from the 
limitations imposed by Federal banking 
laws. As a result, national and other af- 
fected banks would be able to deal in, under- 
write, and purchase for their own account 
participations and other instruments issued 
by FNMA in a fiduciary capacity, as they may 
now do with respect to FNMA obligations, 

(d) Amends subsection (h) of section 11, 
and section 16, of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act to permit investment of surplus 
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and reserve funds of Federal home loan banks 
in instruments issued by FNMA in its fidu- 
ciary capacity. 

(e) Amends section 5 of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 to permit the investment of 
Federal savings and loan associations’ assets 
in instruments issued by FNMA in its fidu- 
ciary capacity. 

(f) Amends pertinent provisions of chap- 
ter 37, title 38, United States Code, dealing 
with the GI loan program administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, so as to provide 
authority for the Veterans’ Administration 
to join in the financing arrangements au- 
thorized by this title. It would also provide 
for disposition of the proceeds received by 
VA from the sale of participations. The 
ownership of VA's mortgages, as well as the 
servicing and management of such mort- 
gages, would remain in the VA unless there 
is a default as to the related participations. 

Also amends section 1823 of title 38, United 
States Code, so as to make it clear that the 
time limit imposed by that section for re- 
turn to the Treasury of all sums in the direct 
loan revolving fund upon completion of the 
direct loan program will not prevent main- 
tenance of a reasonable reserve for meeting 
commitments arising out of the new financ- 
ing arrangements contemplated by this title. 

TYPE VII—RURAL HOUSING 
Extension of rural housing programs 

Section 701: Amends sections 511, 512, 513, 
and 515 of the Housing Act of 1949 to extend 
certain rural housing programs until Octo- 
ber 1, 1965. 

In addition, this section would authorize 
an additional $150 million for the program of 
direct housing loans administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration and increase 
from $100,000 to $300,000 the maximum 
amount of a loan which may be insured 
under section 515(b) of title V for rental 
housing and related facilities for elderly per- 
sons and elderly families in rural areas. 


Definition of domestic farm labor 

Section 702: Amends section 514(f) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 and redefines “domestic 
farm labor” to make immigrant farm laborers 
permanently residing in the United States 
after legal entry for permanent residence, as 
well as citizen farm laborers, eligible to oc- 
cupy housing financed with loans under that 
section. 


Low-rent housing for domestic farm labor 


Section 703: Amends title V of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 by adding a new section 
which would authorize grants of up to two- 
thirds of the cost of providing low-rent hous- 
ing for domestic farm labor. Grants could 
be made upon the application of a State or 
political subdivision thereof, or any public 
or private nonprofit organization. The ap- 
plicant would be required to agree (1) not 
to charge rentals exceeding amounts ap- 
proved by the Secretary, (2) to maintain the 
housing at all times in a safe and sanitary 
condition, and (3) to give domestic farm 
labor an absolute priority for occupancy. 
Ten million dollars are provided for this new 
rei for the period ending September 30, 
1965. 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
FNMA—Purchase of participations 


Section 801: Repeals section 304(d) of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association Char- 
ter Act and so eliminates the restriction on 
FNMA purchasing participations in mort- 
gages under its secondary market operations. 
Open-space program—Grant authorization 

Section 802: Amends section 702(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to increase by $25 mil- 
lion the authorization for the open-space 
grant program and provide that amounts 


appropriated for the program shall remain 
available until expended. 
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Housing for the elderly—Loan authorization 


Section 803: Amends. section 202 of the 
Housing Act of 1959 to increase by $75 mil- 
lion the authorization of appropriations for 
loans for housing for the elderly. 


College housing 


Section 804: Amends section 404(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to permit a college hous- 
ing loan to be made to an eligible nonprofit 
corporation without requiring the educa- 
tional institution to cosign the note for the 
college housing loan whenever State law 
prevents the educational institution from 
acting as cosigner. However, the loan could 
not be made to the nonprofit corporation 
without the educational institution cosign- 
ing the note unless the educational institu- 
tion approved the proposed college housing 
project and the nonprofit corporation. 


Acquisition of rental housing project 


Section 805: Amends section 404(a) of the 
Ho Amendments of 1955 to authorize 
the Secretary of Defense to acquire any hous- 
ing financed with mortgages insured under 
section 608 of the National Housing Act (in- 
cluding adjacent property constructed pri- 
marily to provide commercial facilities for 
the occupants of such housing) completed 
prior to July 1, 1952, which is situated on 
or adjacent to a military installation and 
which was considered as necessary military 
housing prior to construction. 


Fellowships for city planning and urban 
studies 


Section 806: This section would authorize 
the appropriation of up to $500,000 annually 
for a 3-year period to the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to provide fellowships 
in public and private nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning for the graduate training 
of professional city planning and urban and 
housing technicians and specialists. The Ad- 
ministrator would be directed to consult with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in administering the program. 

Federal savings and loan associations 

Section 807: Amends section 5(c) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to broaden 
the investment powers of federally chartered 
and federally insured savings and loan asso- 
ciations by (1) extending the statutory lend- 
ing area for such an association (now 50 
miles of its home office) any area within 100 
miles of the home office; (2) permitting a 
Federal association to invest up to 40 per- 
cent (now 30 percent) of its assets in first 
liens and participating interests in first liens 
on improved real estate outside its basic 
lending area; (3) permitting a Federal asso- 
ciation to make loans secured by a leasehold 
if the term of the leasehold does not expire 
(or is renewable automatically by the holder 
or the association) for at least 15 years be- 
yond the maturity of the loan, or for such 
longer period as the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board may prescribe; (4) permitting a Fed- 
eral association to invest not more than 5 
percent of its assets in real property and 
obligations or interests in obligations se- 
cured by first liens on real property located 
within an urban renewal area; (5) permitting 
a Federal association to invest up to 2 percent 
of its assets in a State corporation if the 
entire capital stock of the corporation is open 
to and issued only to savings and loan asso- 
cations and federally chartered associations 
in that State; and (6) permitting nonfed- 
erally insured or guaranteed home mortgages 
with maturities of 30 years (now 25 years) 
to be accepted by a Federal home loan bank 
as collateral for an advance to its members. 

Real estate loans by national banks 

Section 808: Amends section 24 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act to liberalize limits on home 
loans made by national banks by permitting 
the loans to be in amounts up to 80 percent 
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(now 75 percent) of the appraised value of 
the real estate offered as security and to have 
maturities of up to 30 years (now 20 years). 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the principles set out by the sub- 
committee that I have already discussed, 
the committee bill would extend the ter- 
mination dates on all existing housing 
programs for a 15-month period, that is 
until October 1, 1965. On those pro- 
grams which are not terminated by date 
but which are governed in their duration 
by the amount of funds available to carry 
them on, the bill would authorize funds 
to continue the programs for a 15-month 
period at their present operating level. 
Let me now discuss those programs that 
were continued by fund increases. 

CAPITAL GRANT AUTHORIZATION 


The first continuing authorization 
dealt with in the committee bill is that of 
the urban renewal capital grant author- 
ization. The bill would increase the obli- 
gational authority available to the Ad- 
ministrator for the next 15 months by 
$850 million. Nearly all of the available 
capital grant authority under the urban 
renewal program is now obligated. The 
committee was advised that there is a 
backlog of applications totaling over $500 
million. About 260 new projects requir- 
ing $700 million in contract authority are 
expected to be approved during fiscal 
year 1965. In agreeing to the $850 mil- 
lion new authorization for the 15-month 
period, the committee was aware of the 
backlog of applications and the ever-in- 
creasing number of new projects. It was 
also aware that the gross aggregate dollar 
volume of applications would probably 
exceed the amount made available by this 
bill. Nevertheless, we felt that the cur- 
rent level of activity under this program 
is reasonable. 

URBAN RENEWAL DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


The second authorization dealt with 
in the committee bill would increase by 
$5 million the funds that would be avail- 
able for the urban renewal demonstra- 
tion grant program, which is carried on 
under section 314 of the Housing Act of 
1954, The present authorization for this 
program is completely committed and 
unless new funds are authorized the pro- 
gram will come to a halt. While I will 
not go into a detailed discussion of the 
demonstration projects which have been 
undertaken under this small program, 
Senators will find a detailed discussion 
commencing on page 19 of the committee 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield myself 2 
additional minutes. 


PLANNING GRANT AUTHORIZATION 


The committee bill would increase the 
amount which can be appropriated for 
grants under the urban p g pro- 
gram, that is section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954, by $30 million. Present ap- 
propriation authority under this bill is 
nearly exhausted—I believe the remain- 
ing balance of the appropriation au- 
thority is about $2.5 million—and here 
again, this additional authority will con- 
tinue the program at its present level 
for the next 15 months. ` 
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INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

The bill would increase the limit on 
contracts for annual contributions for 
low-rent public housing by $36 million. 
This amendment would be adequate to 
contract for about 45,000 additional 
units, according to information presented 
to the committee. This number of units 
will permit the Housing Agency to con- 
tinue for the next 15 months contracting 
for new units at about the same rate as 
in the last few years. 
LOW-INCOME HOUSING DEMONSTRATION PRO- 

GRAM AUTHORIZATION 

The committee bill would increase by 
$5 million the amount authorized for 
grants by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to assist in developing and dem- 
onstrating new and improved means of 
providing housing for low-income per- 
sons and families. I might add here that 
the committee report contains a discus- 
sion, commencing on page 29, relative 
to the projects which have been under- 
taken with funds available from the 
demonstration program. 

ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


The bill would authorize the appro- 
priation of an additional $20 million for 
carrying out a program for advances in 
public works planning. At the present 
time appropriation authority for this 
program is exhausted. 

EXTENSION OF RURAL HOUSING PROGRAMS 


The committee bill contains a two- 
fold extension relative to the rural hous- 
ing programs. First, it would extend the 
rural housing programs contained in title 
V of the Housing Act of 1949 until Sep- 
tember 30, 1965, thus effecting the same 
15-month extension for this program. 
Second, it would authorize an additional 
$150 million to continue the title V direct 
loan program for the 15-month period. 
OPEN-SPACE PROGRAM—GRANT AUTHORIZATION 


The bill would increase the amount 
which can be appropriated for grants 
under the open-space program by $30 
million. Again, the additional appro- 
priation authority is in keeping with 
other sections of the bill, to continue 
existing programs for a 15-month period. 

HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY—LOAN 
AUTHORIZATION 

The committee bill would increase the 
amount which may be appropriated for 
the direct loan elderly housing program, 
that is the section 202 program of the 
Housing Act of 1959, by $75 million. 
Again, this amount will continue the 
program at its same rate during the com- 
ing 15-month period. 

In addition to extending existing pro- 
grams, the committee approved a num- 
ber of substantive changes which it felt 
were necessary to broaden and improve 
existing programs. I should like to give 
a brief explanation of some of these. 

FHA FORBEARANCE PROVISION 

The committee approved amendments 
which would provide additional relief to 
FHA mortgagors in default due to cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. Exist- 
ing law gives the FHA Commissioner au- 
thority to work out arrangements to help 
prevent foreclosure proceedings against 
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worthy individual mortgagors who are 
having difficulty in making their mort- 
gage payments. The committee found, 
after an extensive study of this subject, 
that the law was not broad enough to 
cover. all situations and that action 
needed to be taken to make it workable. 

Of most benefit to homeowners is the 
new authority which would permit lend- 
ers to recase or reamortize the mortgage 
and extend mortgage maturities, and 
thus reduce monthly mortgage payments 
in deserving cases. The committee un- 
derstands that, in general, forbearance 
would be limited only to the most deserv- 
ing cases and to those who have reason- 
able expectation of working out of their 
difficulties in a short period of time. 

CORRECTION OF SUBSTANTIAL DEFECTS IN 
MORTGAGED HOMES 

Under this provision, the FHA would 
be authorized to aid distressed home- 
owners who find structural or other 
major defects in their properties pur- 
chased with FHA-insured loans. The 
committee held extensive hearings on 
this subject and was told about a num- 
ber of cases in which the homeowner, 
after living in his home for a short while, 
found critical structural defects in his 
home but was unable to have them cor- 
rected because the builder either refused 
or was financially unable to do anything 
about them. The burden was unfairly 
loaded onto the homeowner. 

Under the committee bill, the FHA 
would be authorized to correct the de- 
fects, pay the homeowner’s claim on ac- 
count of the defects, or acquire the prop- 
erty. A request for relief would have to 
be filed by the homeowner not later than 
4 years after the insurance of the mort- 
gage. In order to avoid the FHA being 
deluged with complaints because of 
minor matters, the language in the bill 
limits such claims only to structural de- 
fects which affect the livability of the 
home. 

MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR NONPROFIT NURSING 
HOMES 

The bill would amend existing law to 
make private nonprofit nursing homes 
eligible for FHA insured mortgages. Ex- 
isting law limits such insurance to pro- 
prietary nursing homes, and the com- 
mittee felt it only fair that this authority 
should be extended to the nonprofit 
nursing homes. 

Everyone who has had elderly parents 
or other family members seeking nurs- 
ing home care knows that great need for 
more and better nursing homes. FHA 
financing will help reduce costs to enable 
more nonprofit sponsors to construct 
these badly needed facilities. 

CODE ENFORCEMENT 


The bill would add several new pro- 
visions which have as their purpose the 
strengthening of code enforcement activ- 
ities within our cities. Under existing 
law, Federal assistance for urban re- 
newal, public housing, and some FHA 
programs are subject to approval of a 
workable program by the city. One re- 
quirement under the workable program 
is that the city must have a minimum 
housing code being enforced to the sat- 
isfaction of the Housing Administrator. 
The committee was presented testimony 
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to the effect that minimum housing 
codes are not being applied as effectively 
as they should be, and that some action 
should be taken to give the Administra- 
tor more authority relative to the work- 
able program requirement. 

The committee bill would strengthen 
code enforcement in two respects. First, 
it would authorize the use of urban re- 
newal funds to carry out code enforce- 
ment activities within urban renewal 
areas and, secondly, it would amend the 
workable program requirement so that, 
beginning 3 years after enactment of this 
bill, no workable program would be cer- 
tified or recertified unless the locality had 
a minimum standards housing code in 
effect for at least 6 months. Also the 
Housing Administrator would have to be 
satisfied that the locality is carrying out 
an effective program of enforcement con- 
sistent with the code. 

I know there is a great deal of differ- 
ence of opinion on the use of code en- 
forcement to solving the housing prob- 
lem in our cities. Some feel that the 
answer to this problem is the construc- 
tion of more houses, not code enforce- 
ment. In general, I subscribe to this 
view and I have consistently supported 
laws to help finance new houses to build 
up the supply, and we need more of this. 
However, I am convinced that it is also 
important to maintain the existing hous- 
ing supply through reasonably well ad- 
ministered code enforcement programs, 
and that a small amount of money spent 
as a preventive measure can save mil- 
lions of dollars in areas which would 
otherwise become slums and have to be 
bulldozed. 

I am also aware of the argument that 
code enforcement is a precisely local 
matter and not in the province of the 
Federal Government. I fully subscribe to 
this and agreed to the new provisions 
with the understanding that the mini- 
mum standards housing code be devel- 
oped locally and that the work be admin- 
istered solely under local direction and 
supervision. 

RELOCATION PAYMENTS 

The bill would increase relocation ben- 
efits to low-income families, elderly in- 
dividuals, and small business concerns 
displaced from urban renewal areas. 

For displaced families and elderly in- 
dividuals, monthly payments would be 
allowed for a period of 12 months to 
make up the difference between what 
the displacee can afford—20 percent of 
income—and the rent required for de- 
cent housing. The purpose of this is to 
allow some rental readjustment to those 
who are forced to move from their homes 
because of urban renewal and who can- 
not afford decent housing in a new lo- 
cation. Safeguards are written into the 
new law to limit such aid to those who 
need it. 

Existing law merely provides reim- 
bursement for moving expenses and di- 
rect loss of property up to $200 for dis- 
placed families, which the committee 
believes was far from adequate to recom- 
pense these people for their dislocation. 

For small business concerns, those 
whose average earnings are less than 
$10,000 per year, the bill would authorize 
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a readjustment payment of $1,000 upon 
displacement plus an additional $1,500 if, 
because of the displacement, the busi- 
ness concern is unable to reestablish it- 
self within 1 year. Present law permits 
payments to the displaced business up 
to $3,000 for direct loss of property and 
for all moving expenses. 
FARM HOUSING 


The bill would add several provisions 
to help improve the housing of our farm 
and rural people. Changes were in- 
cluded which would make more workable 
the rural program of rental housing for 
the elderly, and a program is added 
which would help provide low-cost rental 
housing for domestic farmworkers. Un- 
der this new program, grants would be 
made to defray two-thirds of the cost of 
constructing modest rental quarters for 
occupancy by domestic farmworkers. 
Sponsoring would come from farmers’ 
cooperatives and other nonprofit groups, 
as well as from State or other political 
entities. 

EXPANSION OF URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM—-SECTION 701 

The bill would expand the urban plan- 
ning assistance program to make eligible 
large counties—50,000 or more popula- 
tion—and other types of planning bodies 
which are not now eligible for this type 
of assistance. 

Under this program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes grants, principally 
through State planning agencies, to help 
small cities and small counties carry out 
extensive planning programs. It is one 
of our most popular programs and has 
done an outstanding service in helping 
the small cities in their urban planning. 
The Federal Government pays two-thirds 
of the cost and the local government 
pays the other one-third. 

OTHER AMENDMENTS 


In addition to the provisions I have 
mentioned above, the bill would amend 
existing FHA law in a number of respects 
to improve it and make it more effective 
in providing low-priced homes for our 
people. As you know, the FHA has been 
in existence now for 30 years and has 
done a tremendous job of helping to pro- 
vide homeownership and decent rental 
housing for millions of our people. FHA 
programs, however, are not astatic and 
need constant attention to keep them up 
to date and make them workable under 
current conditions. 

Likewise, the committee considered 
individual amendments relative to urban 
renewal, low-rent housing, community 
facilities, FNMA, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and national banks. These 
follow in general the FHA procedural 
amendments to strengthen and improve 
existing programs and make them more 
workable under today’s conditions. 

As I have said, there are other provi- 
sions in the bill which are aimed pri- 
marily at assisting in the administration 
and operation of existing programs. 
Generally, we did not adopt new meas- 
ures or new programs that were sub- 
mitted to us. Yet we sought to continue 
a housing program that will carry out 
the housing objectives which were laid 
down by Congress in the Housing Act of 
1949—that is, to encourage private in- 
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dustry to provide the housing needs in- 
sofar as it could, and to provide Govern- 
ment participation only to the extent 
that it became necessary, looking toward 
the eventual goal of a decent, sanitary, 
and safe house, in suitable surroundings, 
for every American family. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield myself 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have received letters 
from builders in Ohio who construct sin- 
gle-family dwellings. They have read 
reports that the bill contains a provision 
making applicable the Davis-Bacon Act 
to single-family dwellings, as distin- 
guished from multifamily dwellings. 
What is the understanding of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama pertaining to that 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is nothing in 
the bill to that effect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
Ohio correct in his understanding that 
the only mention of the Davis-Bacon Act 
in the bill is the making of it applicable 
under title VII to the construction of 
low-rent housing for domestic farm 
labor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It applies to existing law in the 
case of multifamily housing. The sec- 
tion to which the Senator refers is multi- 
family housing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill contemplates 
the development of a program of low- 
rent housing for domestic farm labor. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. An expenditure of ap- 
proximately $10 million is authorized for 
that type of housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In cooperation with 
State and local political subdivisions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; either govern- 
ment or nonprofit organizations must 
put up one-third, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment puts up two-thirds. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only new provi- 
sion dealing with Davis-Bacon applies to 
the low rental housing for domestic farm 
labor, which is a new program included 
in the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is in conformance with ex- 
isting legislation. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 25 
months ago in this Chamber I introduced 
a bill to amend the National Housing Act 
to protect purchasers of homes covered 
by FHA-insured mortgages against ma- 
jor defects. The date was June 21, 1962. 

Today, on July 31, 1964, I have the 
privilege of rising to support S. 3049, the 
Housing Act of 1964, a bill containing an 
amendment to the National Housing Act 
which is designed to correct structural 
or other major defects in FHA-mort- 
gaged homes. 

This is a happy occasion and I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to thank 
the many men and women who have 
made this correction possible. 
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The amendment is not worded pre- 
cisely as I had drafted it, but more im- 
portant, the new proposed section 517 
will enable the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner to extend aid to distressed 
homeowners who, in the words of the 
report: 

After relying upon FHA construction 
standards and inspections, find structural or 
other major defects in their properties pur- 
chased with FHA-insured loans. 


This protection, which will be avail- 
able to the home-buying American con- 
sumer, is needed. 

This assurance giving real meaning to 
the words “FHA insured” will do much 
to restore the faith of individual citizens 
in their Government. 

The need for this protection was 
graphically brought to the attention of 
the members of the Alaska congressional 
delegation in 1962 when the purchasers 
of approximately 50 prefabricated homes 
near Anchorage, Alaska, registered com- 
plaints concerning the condition of their 
new FHA-insured homes. 

When the sad condition of the then- 
new FHA-approved homes constructed 
by Modern Homes, Inc., in the Eagle 
River subdivision of Anchorage was 
brought to the attention of officials of the 
Federal Housing Administration it was 
pointed out that even though the homes 
had been represented to prospective pur- 
chasers as “FHA-insured” no legal li- 
ability upon the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to insure that the houses 
delivered met the standards of specifica- 
tions established by the Federal Housing 
Administration existed. 

In the months which have followed 
since the Eagle River dilemma was first 
called to my attention, similar cases have 
been brought to light in other parts of 
the country. Actually, we will never 
know how many home buyers throughout 
the country have been lulled into a false 
sense of security when purchasing FHA- 
insured homes. 

Now, the chance for deception—unin- 
tended or deliberate—has been greatly 
reduced. 

It is worthwhile to recall for the 
Recor one sample letter brought to my 
attention from one homeowner in Eagle 
River. The letter was sent to the builder 
of the FHA-insured homes—Modern 
Homes, Inc., of Anchorage—by Robert 
L. and E. Birdean Johnson. The John- 
son home contained 15 listed flagrant de- 
fects. Iread: 

EAGLE RIVER, ALASKA, 
January 24, 1962. 
MODERN HOMES, INC., 
Anchorage, Alaska 
(Attention: Mr. Paul Stoffel) . 

Dear MR, STOFFEL: In accordance with the 
current FHA Home Owners Guide you are 
hereby officially notified of many serious de- 
fects existing in our home situated on lot 17, 
block 5, Eagle River Heights Subdivision, 
Alaska. 

These numerous defects are: 

1. Ice builds up on the roof overhang and 
water leaks into the house. 

2. Excessive heat loss through the roof. 

3. Inadequate heat and cold floors even 
after the installation of additional cold air 
returns to the furnace. 

4. Water runs onto the floor when shower 
is used in master bath. 
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5. Frost accumulation on interior walls 
during cold weather. 

6. Nailheads showing lumps in floor tile 
and tile cracking at the subfloor joints. 

7. Furnace throws out soot and dirt. 

8. Base kitchen cabinets pulling away from 
wall and cabinet doors are splitting. 

9. Bathroom exhaust fan not vented to the 
outside. 

10. Window tension strips are sloppy fitted 
and permit drafts. 

11. Ceiling tile separating along center- 
line of house. 

12. The ceiling is uneven and has wavy 
lines in the finish. 

18. Wall paneling loose and buckling. 

14. Refrigerator is not the full size as ad- 
vertised in your sale literature. 

15. Storm doors and storm windows im- 
properly and poorly installed. 

In addition to the above serious defects you 
are also advised of misrepresentation on the 
part of your sales representative; to wit: We 
are charged $9 per month for water, street 
lights and street maintenance. When pur- 
chase of our home was discussed with Mr. 
Hawthorne, your sales representative, he ad- 
vised that besides our normal payments and 
utilities we would have a charge of $5 per 
month for water. No mention was made of 
other charges when he was asked. Request 
you give an official clarification of the charge 
per month for street lighting and main- 
tenance. 

Your reply and corrective action will be 
expected promptly. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON. 
E. BIRDEAN JOHNSON. 


The Alaska delegation in midyear 
1962 immediately asked that the com- 
plaint in Anchorage be investigated by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
Dr. Robert Weaver, the knowledgeable 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, parent agency of the 
Federal Housing Administration, and 
then FHA Commissioner Neal J. Hardy 
were as shocked as 1 when informed of 
the problems. Commissioner Hardy sub- 
sequently endorsed S. 3460, predecessor 
bill to my S. 1200. 

Changes have been made in manage- 
ment of the FHA office in Alaska and this 
particular story had a satisfactory end- 
ing, because the homeowners complained 
to me, and because the FHA—to its ever- 
lasting credit—moved swiftly and re- 
quired the contractor, Modern Homes, 
Inc., and Centrex Construction Co. to 
correct the defective features. The cor- 
rections of the defective features cost 
approximately $100,000, I have been told. 

But not all homeowners have been so 
fortunate. The bill before us will give 
protection to the homeowners and not 
merely to the bank that lends the mort- 
gage money. 

With the passage of this proposed new 
section amending the National Housing 
Act, the FHA could correct substantial 
defects or pay the homeowner's claim on 
account of the defects, or acquire the 
property. Authority would be available 
for the Commissioner to do this if the 
owners request assistance from the Com- 
missioner not later than 4 years after in- 
surance of the mortgage and if the prop- 
erty encumbered by a mortgage insured 
under the Housing Act occured not more 
than 3 years prior to the enactment of 
the Housing Act of 1964. 

This strengthening of the National 
Housing Act is not an indictment of the 
parent agency. It is a simple act of 
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restoring consumer faith in the Federal 
Government. It corrects inequities 
which are wrong. 

Many have helped work on this cor- 
rective language. I wish I could list each 
of them by name. They have earned our 
commendation. Now we must make sure 
the language is used properly. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

On the whole, I was gratified by the 
spirit with which the Housing Subcom- 
mittee approached this measure. 

Rather than dealing with new and 
complex supplements to existing hous- 
ing legislation, there was a genuine de- 
sire to keep the bill down to what we 
can call a barebones bill. I am afraid 
we were carried away on occasion, to the 
extent that some things were added to 
the bill that should not have been added 
to the bill at this time, and which I 
believe should have been considered in 
the context of our deliberations in the 
next Congress, at which time we shall 
try to put together, over the period of 
time that it is necessary, an omnibus 
housing bill that will deal with some of 
the foibles and weaknesses of the present 
legislation, as well as add additional pro- 
visions that are thought to be necessary. 

I believe it would be impossible for us 
to consider an omnibus bill. It is my 
fervent hope that no substantial amend- 
ments will be added to the bill which 
would expand the legislation in any con- 
siderable way. 

A number of studies are underway 
which will be valuable to us when the 
Housing Subcommittee resumes its de- 
liberations in the next Congress. There- 
fore, I hope we shall pass what might be 
termed a barebones bill, or one that 
involves primarily and simply an exten- 
sion of existing housing legislation. 

I intend to offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute which will deal 
with matters that are dealt with in the 
present bill. Indeed, everything that is 
contained in my substitute is in the 
present bill, it omits some items that 
were taken up a little too hastily, espe- 
cially considering the fact that they are 
things we can well deliberate upon when 
the Housing Subcommittee resumes its 
work in the next Congress. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk my 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for S. 3049. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment not be read, but 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Housing 
Act of 1964’. 

“TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 
“Time limit on FHA recoupment of title I 
insurance payments 

“Sec. 101. Section 2(g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out ‘after 
December 31, 1957.“ 

“FHA section 221 housing for low- or moder- 
ate-income elderly persons 

“Sec. 102. (a) Section 221(e) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: ‘Any person 
sixty-two years of age or over may be con- 
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strued to be a family within the meaning of 
the terms “family” or “families” as those 
terms are used in this section.’ 

“(b) The last sentence of section 221(f) 
of such Act is amended by striking out ‘July 
1, 1965’, each place it appears, and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘September 30, 1965’. 

“Mortgage insurance for servicemen 

“Sec. 103. Section 222(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by— 

“(1) striking out in paragraph (1) ‘203 
(b) or 203(i)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
203 (b), 203(1), or 221(d) (2),’; and 

“(2) striking out in paragraph (2) ‘such 
principal obligation shall not exceed $9,000’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘or section 221 
(d) (2) such principal obligation shall not 
exceed the maximum limits prescribed for 
those sections’. 


“Private financing of sale of FHA-acquired 
properties 

“Sec. 504. Section 223(c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out ‘limi- 
tation upon eligibility contained in this title 
It’ and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘limitations or requirements contained 
in title II upon the eligibility of the mort- 
gage, the payment of insurance premiums, 
or upon the terms and conditions of insur- 
ance settlement and the benefits of the in- 
surance to be included in such settlement’. 


“Mortgage insurance for nonprofit nursing 
homes 


“Sec. 105. (a) Section 232(b)(1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by insert- 
ing after ‘proprietary facility’ the following: 
‘or facility of a private nonprofit corporation 
or association’. 

“(b) Section 232 (d) (4) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

***(4) The Commissioner shall not insure 
any mortgage under this section unless he 
has received from the Surgeon General of 
the United States a certification (1) that the 
State agency, designated in accordance with 
section 612(a)(1) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act for the State in which the proposed 
nursing home would be located, has certified 
the need for such a nursing home, (2) that 
there are in force in such State or other po- 
litical subdivision in which the proposed 
nursing home would be located reasonable 
minimum standards of licensure and meth- 
ods of operation for nursing homes, (3) that 
satisfactory assurances have been obtained 
that such standards will be applied and en- 
forced with respect to any nursing home for 
which mortgage insurance is provided under 
this section located in such State or other 
political subdivision, and (4) of the amount 
of the Federal share, if any, of the cost of the 
project with respect to which assistance un- 
der this section is sought.’ 

“TITLE II—URBAN RENEWAL AND GROWTH 
“Capital grant authorization 

“Src. 201. Section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 'not 
to exceed $4,000,000,000 and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘not to exceed $4,850,000,000’. 

“Urban renewal demonstration program 

“SEC. 202. Section 314 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended by— 

“(1) inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘314.’ at the be- 
ginning of this section; 

“(2) inserting before the period at the end 
of the second sentence the following: ': Pro- 
vided, That such a grant may cover the full 
cost of writing and publishing reports on 
such activities and undertakings’; 

(3) inserting ‘activities and’ before un- 
dertakings’ in the third sentence; and 

“(4) striking out the last two sentences 
and inserting at the end of the section two 
new subsections as follows: 

“‘(b) The Administrator is further author- 
ized to pay for the cost of (1) writing and 
publishing reports on activities and under- 
takings financed by grants made under this 
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section, as well as reports on similar activi- 
ties and undertakings, not so financed, which 
are of significant value in furthering the pur- 
poses of this section, and (2) writing and 
publishing summaries and other informa- 
tional material on such reports. 

„e) The aggregate amount of grants 
made under subsection (a) and costs in- 
curred pursuant to subsection (b) shall not 
exceed $10,000,000 and shall be payable from 
the grant funds provided under and author- 
ized by section 103(b) of the Housing Act of 
1949. The Administrator may make advance 
or progress payments on account of any con- 
tract entered into pursuant to this section, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended.’ 


“Eligibility of counties for planning 
assistance 

“Sec. 203. Section 701(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
clause (A) of paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: '(A) cities and 
other municipalities having a population of 
less than fifty thousand according to the 
latest decennial census, and counties without 
regard to population: Provided, That grants 
shall be made under this paragraph for 
planning assistance to counties having a 
population of fifty thousand or more, accord- 
ing to the latest decennial census, which are 
within metropolitan areas, only if (1) the 
Administrator finds that planning and plans 
for such county will be coordinated with the 
program of comprehensive planning, if any, 
which is being carried out for the metro- 
politan area of which the county is a part, 
and (ii) the aggregate amount of such grants 
made, which are subject to this proviso, does 
not exceed 15 per centum of the aggregate 
amount appropriated, after the date of en- 
actment of the Housing Act of 1964, for the 
purposes of this section,’. 


“Planning problems resulting from Chamizal 
Treaty of 1963 
“Sec, 204, Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954 with respect to the eligibility of a city 
for a grant thereunder, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator is authorized 
to make planning grants to the city of El 
Paso, Texas, for the purpose of assisting it to 
solve those urban planning problems that 
have resulted or are expected to result from 
the Chamizal Treaty of 1963 between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Mexico. Any such grants shall be subject 
to all other conditions and requirements 
contained in such section 701. 


“Planning grants for Indian reservations 


“Sec. 205. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
clause (B) of paragraph (1); 

“(2) inserting , and (D) Indian reserva- 
tions’ before the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (1); and 

“(3) inserting a new paragraph after para- 
graph (5) as follows: 

“*(6) tribal planning councils or other 
tribal bodies designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior for planning for an Indian res- 
ervation to which no State planning agency 
or other agency or instrumentality is em- 
powered to provide planning assistance un- 
der clause (D) of paragraph (1) above.’ 

“(b) Section 701(d) of such Act is 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘and urban regions’ in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘urban regions, and Indian reserva- 
tions’; and 

“(2) inserting after ‘instrumentalities’ in 
the second sentence the following: ‘, and to 
Indian tribal bodies,’. 


“Planning grant authorization 


“Sec. 206. Section 701(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
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‘$75,000,000" in the last sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 8105,000, 000“. 

“Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 

“Sec. 207. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 112(b) of the Housing Act of 
1949, expenditures made by Saint Francis 
Hospital, Peoria, Illinois, for the purchase of 
two parcels of land on or about June 25 and 
July 28, 1956, for a price of not more than 
$82,980, shall if otherwise eligible be counted 
as local grants-in-aid to the Peoria ‘Medical 
Center’ urban renewal project (Illinois R-61) 
in accordance with the remaining provisions 
of title 1 of that Act. 

“TITLE I1I—HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 
“Increase in authorization for annual 
contributions 

“Sec. 301. Section 10(e) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out '$336,000,000' and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$372,000,000’. 
“Low-income housing demonstration pro- 

gram authorization 


“Sec. 302. Section 207 of the Housing Act 


of 1961 is amended by striking out 
85,000,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$10,000,,000’. 


“TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Open-space program—Grant authorization 


“Sec. 401. Section 702(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1961 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$50,000,000’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$75,000,000’, and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(All funds so appropriated shall remain 
available until expended.” 


“Housing for the elderly—Loan authorization 


“Sec. 402. Section 202 (a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 is amended by striking out 
‘$25,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$350,000,000". 


“Advances for public works planning 


“Sec, 403. (a) Section 702(e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

e) In order to provide moneys for ad- 
vances in accordance with this section, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish a revolving fund which shall comprise 
(1) all moneys heretofore or hereafter ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section, together 
with all repayments and other receipts here- 
tofore or hereafter received in connection 
with advances made under this section, and 
(2) all repayments and other receipts re- 
ceived after June 30, 1964, and all advances 
and claims outstanding as of such date in 
connection with advances made pursuant to 
title V of the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 791), and the 
Act of October 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 841-2). 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to such revolving fund, in addition 
to amounts authorized to be appropriated 
for this section prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the Housing Act of 1964, such sums, 
not to exceed $20,000,000, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
section.’ 

“(b) Section 702 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: : 

“*(h) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if a public agency undertakes 
to construct only a portion of a public work 
planned with an advance under this section, 
title V of the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 791), or the Act 
of October 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 841-2), it shall 
repay such proportionate amount of the ad- 
vance relating to the public work as the Ad- 
ministrator determines to be equitable. 

“*(2) The Administrator is authorized to 
terminate, upon such terms and conditions 
as he shall deem equitable, all or a portion 
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of the liability for repayment of any ad- 
vance made pursuant to this section, title V 
of the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944, or the Act of October 13, 1949. 
Whenever the Administrator determines that 
there is no reasonable likelihood that the 
public work, or a portion of the public work, 
planned with such advance will be con- 
structed, he may terminate the agreement 
for the advance. Such determination shall 
be conclusive when based on standards pre- 
scribed by regulations to be issued by the 
Administrator.’ 

2 “(c) Section 702 of such Act is amended 

y— 

“(1) striking out in subsection (a) ‘public 
agencies’, wherever that term appears, and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘public agencies and 
Indian tribes’; 

“(2) striking out in clause (3) of subsec- 
tion (b) ‘public agency’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘public agency or Indian tribe’; 

“(3) striking out in subsection (c) ‘public 
agency’, wherever that term appears, and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘public agency or 
Indian tribe’, and by striking out ‘by such 
agency’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘by such 
agency or tribe’; and 

“(4) striking out in subsection (c) the 
following: “That if the public agency under- 
takes to construct only a portion of a plan- 
ned public work it shall repay such propor- 
tionate amount of the advance relating to 
the public work as the Administrator deter- 
mune to be equitable: And provided fur- 

er. 

“(d) Section 702(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 


“Extension of rural housing programs 


“Sec. 404. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 511 of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘June 30, 1965’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘September 30, 1965’; 
and 

“(2) striking out ‘$700,000,000’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$850,000,000". 

“(b) Section 512 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘June 30, 1965’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘September 30, 1965’. 

“(c) Section 513 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘June 30, 1965’, each place 
it appears, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Sep- 
tember 30, 1965’. 

„d) Section 515 (b) 
amended by 

(1) striking out ‘$100,000’ in clause (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$300,000’; and 

“(2) striking out ‘1964’ in clause (5) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘1965’. 

“Federal savings and loan associations 

“Sec. 405. (a) (1) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 is amended by striking out ‘fifty miles 
of their home office’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘one hundred miles from their home 
office, or within the State, District, Common- 
wealth, territory, or possession in which such 
home Office is located’. 

“(2) Section 403 (b) of title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out that part of the third sentence which 
precedes the first semicolon and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘Each applicant 
for such insurance shall also file with its ap- 
plication an agreement that during the pe- 
riod that the insurance is in force it will 
not make any loans beyond one hundred 
miles from its principal office, but any ap- 
plicant which, prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the Housing Act of 1964, has been 
permitted to make loans beyond such one 
hundred mile limit may continue to make 
loans within the territory in which the ap- 
plicant is operating on such date: Provided, 
That any loan beyond fifty miles from its 
principal office and outside the territory in 
which the applicant is operating on the date 
of the enactment of such Act may be made, 
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but only with the approval of, and pursuant 
to regulations of, the Corporation’. 

“(b) The first proviso of section 5(c) of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘except that the aggregate 
sums invested pursuant to the two excep- 
tions in this proviso shall not exceed 30 per 
centum of the assets of such association’. 

“(c) Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

For the purpose of this section, the 
terms “real property” and “real estate” shall 
include a leasehold or subleasehold estate 
in real property under a lease or sublease the 
term of which does not expire, or which is 
renewable automatically or at the option of 
the holder (or at the option of the associa- 
tion) so as not to expire, for at least fifteen 
years beyond the maturity of the debt, or for 
such longer period as the Board by regula- 
tion may prescribe.’ 

“(d) The next to last paragraph of section 
5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 
is amended to read as follows: 

Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection, any such association is 
authorized to invest not more than 5 per 
centum of its assets in, or in interests in, real 
property located within urban renewal areas 
as defined in subsection (a) of section 110 
of the Housing Act of 1949 and obligations 
secured by first liens on real property so lo- 
cated, but no investment shall be made by an 
association under this sentence in real prop- 
erty or any interest therein if the aggregate 
investment of the association under this sen- 
tence in real property and interests therein, 
determined as prescribed by the Board, would 
thereupon exceed 2 per centum of the assets 
of the association.’ 

“(e) Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

Subject to rules and regulations of the 
Board, any such association is authorized to 
invest in the capital stock, obligations, or 
other securities of any corporation organized 
under the laws of the State, District, Com- 
monwealth, territory, or possession in which 
the home office of the association is located, 
if the entire capital stock of such corporation 
is available for purchase only by savings 
and loan associations of that State, District, 
Commonwealth, territory, or possession and 
by Federal savings and loan associations hav- 
ing their home offices therein, but no asso- 
ciation may make any investment under 
this sentence if its aggregate outstanding in- 
vestment under this sentence, determined as 
preseribed by the Board, would thereupon 
exceed 2 per centum of its assets.’ 

“(f) Section 10(b) of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act is amended by striking out 
‘twenty-five’ in clause (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘thirty’. 


“Real estate loans by national banks 


“Sec. 406. Clause (3) of the third sentence 
of the first paragraph of section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act is amended to read as 
follows: ‘(3) any such loan may be made in 
an amount not to exceed 80 per centum of 
the appraised value of the real estate offered 
as security and for a term not longer than 
thirty years if the loan is secured by an 
amortized mortgage, deed of trust, or other 
such instrument under the terms of which 
the installment payments are sufficient to 
amortize the entire principal of the loan 
within the period ending on the date of its 
maturity, and’. 


“Projects involving the acquisition and de- 
velopment of air rights sites 

“Sec. 407. (a) Section 110(c)(1) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is amended by— 

“(1) inserting a new clause (iv) before 
the proviso to read as follows: „ or (iv) air 
rights in an area consisting principally of 
land in highways, railway or subway tracks, 
bridge or tunnel entrances, or other similar 
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facilities which have a blighting influence 
on the surrounding area and over which air 
rights sites are to be developed for the elim- 
ination of such blighting influences and for 
the provision of housing (and related fa- 
cilities and uses) for families and individuals 
of low- or moderate-income’; and 

“(2) striking out in the proviso ‘an open 
land project’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘projects under (iii) and (iv) hereof’. 

“(b) Section 110(c) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘and’ at the end of para- 
graph (6), and redesignating paragraph (7) 
as paragraph (8); and 

“(2) inserting after paragraph (6) a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“*(7) construction of foundations and 
platforms necessary for the provision on air 
rights sites of low- or moderate-income 
housing and related facilities and uses; and’. 

„(e) Section 110(d) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘project)’ and in- 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘project, or of air 
rights over streets, alleys, and other public 
rights-of-way)’. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that because of the limited time 
it was not possible to have the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute print- 
ed. Therefore, copies are not available 
to Senators. However, I have under- 
taken to pass around summaries of the 
substitute amendment that I have of- 
fered. 

I say again that everything I offer in 
my substitute amendment is contained 
in the bill; however, I have omitted some 
items from the substitute. I shall not 
bother to go through the entire sum- 
mary of my amendment; however, I ask 
unanimous consent that the summary be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF TOWER AMENDMENT IN THE NA- 
TURE OF A SUBSTITUTE TO S. 3049, To EXTEND 
AND AMEND LAWS RELATING TO HOUSING, 
URBAN RENEWAL, AND COMMUNITY FACIL- 
ITIES AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 


1. Urban renewal: 

(a) Capital grant authorization: Increase 
authorization from $4 to $4.85 billion. 

(b) Demonstration grant authorization: 
Increase authorization from $5 to $10 mil- 
lion. Also authorize Administrator to pay 
full cost of writing and publishing project 
reports (present law requires one-third of 
cost to be borne by locality even though 
results are of national interest). 

(c) Urban planning grant authorization 
(sec. 701 of Housing Act of 1954): Increase 
authorization from $75 to $105 million. 

2. Open-space program: Increase grant au- 
thorization from $50 to $75 million. 

3. Low-rent housing: (a) Increase by $36 
million the limit on annual contributions 
contracts to provide for approximately 45,000 
additional low-rent units. 

(b) Low-income housing demonstration 
grant program: Increase authorization from 
$5 to $10 million. 

4. Community facilities: Public works 
planning: Authorize additional appropria- 
tions not to exceed $20 million. 

5. Housing for the elderly: Increase by $75 
million (from $275 to $350 million) the au- 
thorization of appropriations for direct-loan 
program. 

6. Rental farm housing for the elderly: 
Extend expiration date to October 1, 1965, 
and increase from $100,000 to $300,000 the 
maximum insurance. 

7. Rural housing programs: Extend expi- 
ration date to September 30, 1965, and in- 
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creases $150 million (from $700 million to 
$850 million). 


ADDITIONAL MATTERS COVERED IN TOWER 
SUBSTITUTE 


Federal Housing Administration 


Mortgage insurance for nonprofit nursing 
homes: Make nonprofit nursing homes eli- 
gible for same terms applicable to proprie- 
tary nursing homes under FHA section 232. 
Require. certification by Surgeon General 
(need and minimum standards). 

Time limit on title I claims certified prior 
to December 31, 1957: Place a 2-year stat- 
utory limit on FHA claims against lenders 
for claims prior to December 31, 1957. 

Eligibility of single elderly persons for 
section 221 housing: Authorize individual 
elderly persons to purchase or occupy sec- 
tion 221 housing. 

Mortgage insurance for servicemen: Ex- 
tend benefits of section 222 mortgage insur- 
ance to section 221 housing. 

Private financing of sale of FHA-acquired 
property: Give Commissioner wide author- 
ity to insure mortgage loans on sale of FHA 
property. 

Urban renewal 

Air-rights sites: Authorize use of air rights 
sites for urban renewal projects. 

Planning grants for Chamizal Treaty area: 
Authorize grants for planning in areas 
affected by Chamizal Treaty between United 
States and Mexico. 

Planning grants for Indian reservations: 
Authorize grants for planning within Indian 
reservations. 

Eligibility for certain grants-in-aid: Make 
expenditure made by St. Francis Hospital, 
Peoria, Ill., eligible as local grant-in-aid. 

Other 

Eligibility of large counties for planning 
assistance: Expand present 701 program to 
include counties of 50,000 population or 
more except within metropolitan areas. 
Such counties must coordinate their plans 
with metropolitan area plans and must ful- 
fill minimum requirements on current 
budget expenditures for planning, 

Savings and loan legislation: 

Increase basic lending area from 50 to 
100 miles. 

Permit a Federal association to invest up 
to 40 percent (now 30 percent) of assets in 
participation or in loans outside basic lend- 
ing area. 

Permit a Federal association to accept 
leaseholds as security for loans provided 
leasehold runs for at least 10 years beyond 
loan maturity date. 

Permit a Federal association to invest not 
more than 5 percent of assets in urban re- 
newal property loans. 

Permit a Federal association to invest up 
to 2 percent of assets in a State corporation 
wholly owned by State savings and loan as- 
sociations or federally chartered associations. 

Permit Federal Home Loan Bank to accept 
nonfederally insured 30 year mortgages (now 
25 years) as collateral for advances to mem- 
bers. 

Real estate loans by national banks: Per- 
mit national banks to make loans for an 
amount up to 80 percent (now 75 percent) of 
value and for 30 year terms (now 25 years). 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, briefly, 
the provisions that I have omitted in my 
substitute are the forbearance provisions, 
relative to the time allowed to attempt to 
make adjustments before foreclosure 
proceedings are resorted to; the provision 
relative to the correction of substantial 
defects, which refers to structural de- 
fects in FHA housing; the provision with 
respect to home improvement loans out- 
side urban renewal areas, which I think 
is a matter that should receive consid- 
erable study and discussion before it is 
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included in a general housing bill; the 
provision relative to enforcement and 
providing for the use of funds in pursu- 
ance of local code enforcement, the im- 
plications of which should be considered, 
because code enforcement, generally 
speaking, is considered to be a local re- 
sponsibility, just as police and fire pro- 
tection are considered to be local respon- 
sibilities, since there is no uniformity of 
codes in localities throughout the coun- 
try. Therefore, we need more time on 
that item. 

Another provision that I omit relates 
to additional relocation payments. Cur- 
rently, a study is being undertaken by 
the House of Representatives which I 
think will result in constructive recom- 
mendations along that line. It is my 
view, and I think the view of the ma- 
jority of the members of the commit- 
tee—certainly all members on my side of 
the aisle—that there must be provision 
for adequate relocation payments. This 
is a technical] matter, one that requires 
more study before action is taken on it. 
It should not be acted on hastily. 

Another provision that I omit relates 
to the acquisition of land under the com- 
munity facilities program. The business 
of the Federal Government acquiring 
land for public works in advance or in 
anticipation of the need for those works 
should be studied carefully. Potentially, 
this is a dangerous program to embark 
on. It could be costly. It could result, 
perhaps, in windfalls for some people. It 
might possibly be used as a political 
football. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on the last item? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What does the Sen- 
ator’s amendment propose to do about 
the provision allowing advance acquisi- 
tion of land? 

Mr. TOWER. My amendment would 
eliminate that provision from the cur- 
rent bill. My amendment is an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. It 
is a barebones substitute for the so- 
called barebones bill now before the 
Senate. But the barebones bill has now 
acquired a little flesh in the process. It 
is quite skinny; nonetheless it has a lit- 
tle flesh. I am trying to strip off the 
bones what flesh was placed on them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the opinion of 
the Senator from Texas that advance ac- 
quisition renders the ultimate cost larger 
or smaller? 

Mr. TOWER. I think it renders it 
larger. It might result in speculative en- 
deavors. It could result in a substantial 
abuse of power and authority. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What does the Sen- 
ator say in reply to those who argue that 
if we wait, the land which we intend to 
use will become built up and therefore 
become more costly when we ultimately 
acquire it? 

Mr. TOWER. What the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be doing, or at least what 
the agency would be doing, would be to 
try to anticipate the future cost of land 
that should be dedicated for public pur- 
poses or for any sort of public facility. 
This is a decision that an agency cannot 
make. In a rapidly growing society, the 
needs change. The Government might 
buy land that would increase in value; 
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but the acquisition of the land could 
conceivably retard the development of 
an area because the land so acquired 
would be taken out of the development 
process. 

The argument generally advanced is 
that prior acquisition prevents land spec- 
ulators from getting wind of the fact 
that the land will be increased in value 
as the result of a Federal project, there- 
by enabling the specultors to buy the 
land and make it more expensive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Iam un- 
der the impression that I am speaking 
on the time on my amendment rather 
than on the bill. Therefore, I yield my- 
self as much time as is necessary. 

The answer to the Senator’s question 
is simply that when speculation of that 
sort has taken place, the fact is generally 
taken into consideration in condemna- 
tion proceedings, and the fair value of 
the land is ordinarily awarded. I do not 
believe that in a condemnation proceed- 
ing a court would ever entertain any con- 
tention on the part of land speculators 
that they should be given some sort of 
inflated value for the land. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. The primary thing is, if 
I might respond further to the Senator 
from Ohio, that a little more time is 
needed to study this proposal. It is 
something we should not jump into. 
There are implications involved in the 
advance acquisition of land for a pur- 
pose not specified, but which is to be 
projected into the future, that should 
first be carefully studied. We should 
study all the implications and ramifica- 
tions. 

I do not say that I am dead set against 
the idea of advance land acquisition. 
But to dump this proposal into our laps 
at this fairly late date is unreasonable. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My experience in the 
building of main highways was that the 
ultimate cost to the State became much 
greater as the land was developed with 
houses. I flew over the areas by plane, 
where the chart of the street layout indi- 
cated the line of the highway. It was 
open or wooded land. Four years later, 
when the State sought to acquire the 
land, it was built up, and the cost was 
greater. 

Mr. TOWER. I understand what the 
Senator is saying. In effect, he is saying 
that we telegraph our punches by ad- 
vance land acquisition. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the land were 
bought merely for speculative purposes, 
houses would not be built on it. A specu- 
lator buys land and allows it to be vacant, 
hoping that he will receive a windfall. 

There is merit in what the Senator 
says; but there is also merit in the argu- 
ment that advance acquisition many 
times reduces the cost eventually. 

Mr. TOWER. Conceivably that is 
true; but this is a problem that needs 
study. For example, we need to make 
a study of past experience, so far as 
acquisition by State governments and 
political subdivisions is concerned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the study of 
advance acquisition apply to any other 
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programs, or only to the community 
facilities that the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. TOWER. At present it applies 
only to community facilities. 

At present it applies only to the fa- 
cilities. I believe that this matter of ad- 
vance subdivisions discourages the initia- 
tion of bond projects in cities. In other 
words, it might discourage local initia- 
tive and responsibility in this field to the 
extent that the locality will not live up 
to its own responsibilities and see what 
it can do for itself. 

My amendment would delete financial 
assistance to provide low-rent housing in 
farm areas. This subject needs more 
study. 

I commend the junior Senator from 
New Jersey for the study which his sub- 
committee has made on the problems of 
farmworkers and migratory farmwork- 
ers, but so far as the provision on low- 
rent housing is concerned, this is a mat- 
ter which requires considerable addi- 
tional study before we can try to include 
it in a piece of legislation. Given more 
time, I believe that we can make a com- 
prehensive study, and know what to do 
with the problem when we consider it in 
connection with the housing bill next 
year. So, it eliminates the provisions 
for an urban study. This, too, requires 
some study. Of course city planning is 
a field which is developing rapidly. I 
can see the need for additional training 
in that field for those supposed to ulti- 
mately have the responsibility for 
planning, but, it is a matter which we 
could carry over a few months more until 
we are ready to consider it in the housing 
bill. Therefore, that is what I propose 
to leave out of the bill. At this time, I 
believe that represents a much sounder 
approach toward housing legislation. I 
believe that a good deal of fat was ac- 
cumulated in what was originally sup- 
posed to be a barebones bill. I believe 
that the extender approach would be a 
much wiser move this year, for a rela- 
tively simple piece of legislation, than to 
deal with the more complex aspect of it 
next year. 

The provisions which I have noted are 
not really controversial. Some of them 
are measures on which we can agree in 
substance, but so far as the chairman is 
concerned, we are not in essential agree- 
ment—that is to say, we can recognize 
things that surely must be done, but we 
must have time to deliberate on proce- 
dures, on formats, and on approaches be- 
fore we enact general housing legislation. 
Therefore, I urge adoption of my substi- 
tute measure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Referring to title 7, 
rural housing, and especially the sub- 
ject which I discussed with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], concern- 
ing the application of the Davis-Bacon 
Act to multiple unit rural housing, has 
the Senator given any consideration to 
the wisdom of extending the Davis-Bacon 
Act to that type of construction? Was 
there any discussion as to why the Davis- 
Bacon Act should apply to this housing 
bill, which is provided for the poor, who 
are unable to acquire housing? 
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Mr. TOWER. I should like to call on 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
the chairman of the subcommittee IMr. 
Sparkman], to address himself to the 
question asked by the Senator from 
Ohio; and then perhaps I could make 
some supplementary comment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The reason I ask the 
question is that I understand since 1915, 
construction costs have risen 439 per- 
cent; retail prices 202 percent; whole- 
sale prices 163 percent; and the consumer 
now pays between $6,500 and $7,500 for 
merchandise which he could get for 
$2,500 in 1915. But the type of house 
that would then have cost him $2,500, 
now costs him $13,500. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
all other costs haye gone up in less pro- 
portion than the cost of buying a house. 

In 1915, one could buy a house of a 
certain type for $2,500. It now costs 
$13,500. That necessarily raises the 
question, How can the impoverished per- 
sons whom we are trying to help ever 
hope to acquire a house and lot if we 
continue to stimulate the disproportion- 
ate increase in costs which is entailed in 
the building of a house? 

Mr. TOWER. It would be extremely 
difficult. I point out that actually the 
acceleration in the cost of the construc- 
tion of housing has really occurred over 
the past few years. The Senator cited the 
figures of 1915. The relative figure to- 
day is 1940, which would show the orig- 
inal cost to be about $3,000 then, as com- 
pared to roughly $13,000 today. This 
gives an example of the dramatic increase 
in costs over a period of 25 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean that 
from 1940 to 1963 the cost has gone up 
more than 400 percent. We know that 
the income of the lower level person has 
not gone up in that proportion; and yet 
we keep applying the Davis-Bacon Act, 
which is an artificial stimulant of a dis- 
proportionate increase in the cost of 
building. 

Mr. TOWER. I should like to have the 
Senator from Alabama comment on that 
question, because I believe it is some- 
thing to which he has given more 
thought and consideration than I have. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. These increases 
have taken place over the years. This is 
multiple-family housing. The law is al- 
ready written pertaining to multiple- 
family housing. All we did was to make 
this conform. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To make it consistent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, to make it consistent. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But tha“ answer does 
not at all deal with the soundness of the 
principle, is that not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TOWER. This is a problem with 
which I am prepared to deal, when we 
proceed to take up the omnibus bill next 
year, in that we were trying merely to 
carry on in effect with this bill. I do not 
believe that it was untoward that we 
failed to take this into consideration at 
this time. The application of the Davis- 
Bacon Act is comparable and can be ap- 
plied to the situation which is worthy of 
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consideration next year, and is some- 
thing we should deliberate on. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As a former Governor 
of Ohio, I am familiar with the problem 
of building a school in a farm area, In 
calculating the cost, it is learned that 
Ohio law fixes the collective bargaining 
rate as the rate of pay which would have 
to apply to a school to be built in Millers- 
burg, say; in other words, guided by the 
rate of pay fixed in Akron. The fact is 
clearly demonstrated that economic 
costs in Millersburg are completely dif- 
ferent from the economic costs in Akron. 

So we have here the paradox of help- 
ing a rural impoverished person to live in 
a public housing project, and yet we 
pump up the rural housing costs by 
applying the construction rates which are 
applicable in a large city probably 50 
miles away. Some time, we shall have 
to meet this problem headon. I do not 
know that we can do it in this bill. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], has applied 
the general principle which is applicable 
in all multiple housing units. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator 
brought it forward; yes. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Texas has completed his statement on the 
substitute, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
true, as the Senator has stated, that his 
proposal contains the great bulk of what 
the bill contains. However, there are a 
few matters that are omitted, and a few 
matters that are quite important. The 
Senator, is particularly in opposition to 
the various advance acquisitions pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of my ask- 
ing for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield for that 


purpose. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPAREMAN, Mr. President, the 
argument was made that this provision 
related to the rapid advance in prices 
once it is known that property is to be 
acquired. That is exactly why this sec- 
tion is proposed. It is to head off that 
increase. 

If a city, municipality, or a govern- 
mental body decides it is going to use a 
certain site, or wants a certain site for 
public works, under the plan in this bill 
it can apply for a loan with which to 
acquire the site before word gets out 
that the land is to be taken. That is 
when the prices go up. That is when 
people buy land or take options, counting 
on making a fortune out of it. That is 
exactly what this amendment is intended 
to head off. 

There are other matters in the bill that 
are left out. For example, there is the 
question of the relocation payments. I 
agree with the statement that the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Town! made, that 
this is a matter that requires further 
thought and consideration. 

The Senator will recall that I made 
that point in the committee and in the 
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subcommittee. I even suggested that in 
view of the fact that the House com- 
mittee is making a report on the general 
subject of the acquisition of land by gov- 
ernmental agencies, and what ought to 
be done, we might postpone it until next 
year in order to obtain a report of that 
committee. The provision was finally 
worked out that we would provide for 
these additional relocation payments on 
a wholly temporary basis, in contempla- 
tion of that report being made. 

After all, the greatest complaint that 
we have had from urban renewal, from 
road building, and from governmental 
action generally, in taking land on which 
there are homes, has been the question of 
whether adequate provision has been 
made for people who have lost their 
homes and lost their businesses. 

For several years we have been trying 
to solve this problem. I think we have 
been working it out rather well. This 
bill has a provision in it which is good in 
that respect. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator knows that 
it has been my privilege to serve as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, over which he has presided with such 
distinction since 1957. 

The first tough problem we met with 
in beginning to draft the Housing Act 
of that year was the question of reloca- 
tion. It has plagued us ever since. 

I shared to some extent the view of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] that 
our record on relocation has been quite 
inadequate, and that much hardship has 
resulted from the fact that people who 
have been displaced by urban renewal 
projects were not rehoused in safe and 
sanitary dwellings which they could af- 
ford to occupy. Therefore, I concurred 
fully with the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] in the view that the 
problem needs further study. We would 
be lacking an adequate sense of com- 
passion, indeed, if we did not do some- 
thing in the bill to improve the lot of 
those unfortunate people, so many of 
whom have suffered during the years 
as a result of being relocated because of 
an urban renewal project, and not being 
properly compensated with safe and sani- 
tary housing. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
problem was not entirely one of money. 
But the problem of relocation is one of 
finding adequate sanitary housing. 
Urban renewal projects very often will 
wipe out housing, and there will not be 
as many housing units to replace those 
that were wiped out. Therefore, we en- 
counter the problem of where to locate 
the people, and where the space will come 
from. It is a multifarious question that 
we shall have to deal with, with greater 
depth and deliberation than we have 
dealt with it in this particular provision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator completely. I think that is one 
advantage that we can expect to get from 
a report that is to be made by the House 
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Committee on Public Works that is 
studying the problem. 

The Senator will recall that back in 
1961 I introduced a bill that called for 
the establishment of a commission to 
study the whole subject of the acquisition 
of land by the Federal Government, and 
what ought to be done for the people 
who had been affected. 

Finally the Public Works Committee 
of the House followed my suggestion. 
I have a letter from the chairman of that 
committee, telling me that he had set 
it up in keeping with my recommenda- 
tions. We have been looking forward 
with a great deal of interest to the final 
report. 

The hearings have been printed, and I 
understand that the report is to be 
printed by September 30. However, 
Congress will not be in session at that 
time. We shall have gone home; and 
there will be no opportunity to act on 
this problem until next year. 

For that reason, we provide for stop- 
gap relief in the pending bill, looking 
toward a better solution of this problem 
after that committee has made its report, 
when we can expect a uniform settlement 
throughout all the Government taking. 
For that reason, I think it is important 
that we retain the stopgap provisions 
that have been placed in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

‘Mr. JAVITS. I have listened to the 
debate with interest. I hope to have a 
little time to discuss the provision of 
communication, which I helped to draft. 
About the question of a “barebones” bill, 
or the question of a bill that went fur- 
ther than that, is it not a fact that even 
if we take the opinion of the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas—and I un- 
derstand fully the reasons for doing what 
he is doing; it is all a question of de- 
gree—there are a number of things that 
are not absolutely essential to a “bare- 
bones” bill? There are a number of 
things in our bill that are not absolutely 
essential to the bill. And yet we are 
trying to do the best that we can within 
the confines of the general consensus on 
the subject. 

I think the general consensus is a more 
accurate description of what we were 
trying to do on housing, even on the bare 
bones subject. When the chairman 
found any material objection, it was felt 
that the proposal should go over. I ran 
afoul of that attitude. So did other 
members of the committee. The chair- 
man of the committee felt that it could 
feasibly be done. 

Mr. TOWER. I point out that some 
measures met with general favor in the 
committee but were carried over. Even 
though we failed to agree on them in 
substance, we felt they should be more 
extensive in substance. We felt that we 
should not abandon the idea of extend- 
ing the existing program until we had the 
opportunity to consider these proposals 
in a more liberal atmosphere, with more 
time in which to deliberate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
time of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] has expired. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, 1 yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I agree 
in substance on the law. There are 
things that I have left out of the substi- 
tute. I felt that we should have a little 
more time in which to consider the 
proposals. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that 
when we had the consensus, we needed 
not only the consensus of the committee 
but the consensus of the Senate? That 
does not mean there was any opposition. 

When I use that word, that is what I 
have in mind. I have in mind that the 
chairman, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], is trying his best to 
communicate in the bill the consensus of 
the committee and the consensus of the 
Senate. Where he felt that was prob- 
ably so, he felt we would do all we could 
at this time. Where he felt it probably 
was not so, we would pass it. 

Mr. TOWER. I concur. I raise my 
voice in the highest praise of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama for the 
spirit in which he has approached the 
preparation of the bill. I am prepared 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to yield to 
the Senator from Florida for a brief time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, how 
much time have 1 remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has 20 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope that the Senator 
will reserve 3 minutes to yield to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is a mem- 
ber of the committee, I would be glad to 
wait until he has concluded. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. I 
hope he will proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I know 
that title 4 of this “barebones” bill deals 
with the subject of community facilities, 
and includes substantial changes and ad- 
ditions to the community facilities title 
of the existing law. I think this is a good 
occasion to clarify certain questions that 
relate to the intent and purposes of the 
public facilities loan provisions of the 
Housing Act. 

As I understand, section 202(a) (1) of 
the act, among other matters, provides 
for the CFA to make loans to State in- 
strumentalities and that section 202(b) 
(4) sets a population limitation of 50,000 
for the size of an eligible instrumental- 
ity to borrow under the act, It is my 
understanding that in determining the 
population in such situations it was Con- 
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gress intention that only the population, 
if any, residing within the specific bound- 
aries of the instrumentality would be 
considered in determining loan eligibil- 
ity. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. It was our 
intention that only the population resid- 
ing within the boundaries of an instru- 
mentality should be considered in de- 
termining eligibility. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then it was not the 
intention of Congress that the popula- 
tion of surrounding or service areas out- 
side or adjoining the boundaries of the 
instrumentality should be included in 
such a determination. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That Congress in- 
tention is clear on this point, I would 
like to mention a small municipality of, 
Say 35,000 population surrounded by a 
city of a million. The small municipal- 
ity can borrow under the act, based 
solely on the population within its own 
boundaries, regardless of the population 
of its neighbor. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, that is cor- 

rect. The same considerations apply 
whether it is a municipality or a State 
instrumentality. 
Mr. HOLLAND. I would like to know 
if, in a situation where a State legisla- 
ture by special act establishes an author- 
ity with special jurisdiction over an un- 
incorporated area which has no resi- 
dents within its boundaries, is such an 
no eligible to borrow under the 
ac 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; if there is no 
population within the instrumentality, it 
comes within the population limitations 
and Congress intended such an instru- 
mentality to be eligible under the act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I would like now to turn to the authority 
of the CFA in section 202(a) and I 
quote: “To finance specific projects for 
public works or facilities.” There are a 
number of projects such as sewer sys- 
tems, sanitation plants, water systems, 
and so forth, that are readily recog- 
nized as pubic works, but as I under- 
stand it Congress did not intend that 
these were to be the only types of proj- 
ects that come under the broad category 
of public works. It is my belief that 
Congress intended this term to include 
all types of public facilities that serve a 
public purpose and are owned or operated 
by an eligible public body. I would like 
to know whether it is the Senator’s un- 
derstanding that exhibition halls and 
pavilions built by a State instrumentality 
to house exhibits in a permanent inter- 
national exhibition come within the defi- 
nition of public works? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. It was the 
intention of our committee and the Sen- 
ate in enacting the public facility loan 
section that the agency administering it 
should have broad authority to finance 
publicly owned facilities serving a pub- 
lic purpose. Within this framework I 
understand the Agency has made loans to 
finance public buildings like city halls, 
court houses, recreational halls, and the 
like, and I see no reason why the type 
of facility to which you refer would not 
qualify as eligible for financial assistance 
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under this program. You understand, 
of course, that each application must be 
considered on its merits as to credit 
standing of the sponsors, the feasibility 
of the project, and similar matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator has been most helpful. If 
I may further impose on his generosity, 
I would like to inquire if the Senator has 
some knowledge and understanding of 
our Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center located near Miami, which was 
established by special act of the Flor- 
ida Legislature. This project known as 
Interama is applying to CFA for a loan 
to construct exhibition halls and pavil- 
ions in its international area to house 
exhibits of the participating nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. This loan 
would be repaid out of gate receipts and 
the project has many national and inter- 
national benefits. Is it the Senator’s 
opinion that Congress intended that such 
a project meets the eligibility require- 
ments of the loan provisions of the Act, 
reserving, of course, to the administrator 
the power to pass upon questions of 
credit and the soundness of the objectives 
and the like? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am in a general 
way familiar with Interama. The Sen- 
ator may be interested to know that at 
my request the staff director of my 
Housing Subcommittee checked with the 
General Counsel’s Office of the HHFA 
to determine whether the pending bill 
needed clarifying language in the case 
of Interama’s loan application. We re- 
ceived a memorandum from HHFA to 
the effect that the language of the pend- 
ing bill is adequate to permit Interama 
to borrow under the act. It appears that 
Interama meets the population test and 
the question of being a public works. In 
the light of these facts, I believe Congress 
intended that such a project is eligible 
to borrow under section 202. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
very much obligated to my distinguished 
friend for his courtesy. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the sub- 
stitute amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, as I understand, would eliminate 
section 806 of the bill, which would 
create fellowships for city planning and 
urban studies. 

I speak in support of section 806, and 
hope very much that it will be retained 
in the bill and that the substitute will 
be defeated. I believe it was first in 
1957—it may have been 1958—that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, and I attempted for the first 
time to get an authorization for fellow- 
ships in city planning and urban study. 
On one or two occasions we were able to 
bring that provision to the floor of the 
Senate, but we were never able to have 
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it incorporated into the bill. Objection 
was raised. I remember that the former 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
Prescott Bush, a fine Republican Sena- 
tor, thought that fellowships for city 
planning should go into an education 
bill and not into a housing bill. 

About that time I was appointed to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. I carried the torch for city plan- 
ning to that committee. I was told by 
my amiable chairman and other mem- 
bers of the committee that there was no 
place in the National Defense Education 
Act for fellowships for city planners, 
and that I would have to go back to the 
Housing Committee to have it put into a 
bill reported by that committee. 

So the years rolled by. The end has 
now come, and we shall finally be able to 
get a start on a badly needed program 
to bring assistance in an area in which 
an important skill is in critical short 
supply. 

In the July 25 issue of Business Week 
there is an interesting article entitled 
“What It Takes To Be a City Planner.” 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
that article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Ir Takes To BE A City PLANNER 

In terms of manpower, city planning to- 
day stands where engineering did a few 
years ago: Demand far exceeds supply. So 
brisk is the market for planners that start- 
ing salaries for last year's graduates aver- 
aged $7,369 for those with master's degrees, 
$8,850 for Ph. D.'s—with a top of about 
$15,000. 

Such salaries, plus the exciting challenge 
presented by rapid urbanization, attract in- 
creasing numbers to the planning schools. 
Yet their graduates come nowhere near fill- 
ing the available jobs. Last year U.S. plan- 
ning schools awarded 200 master's degrees, 
5 Ph. D's, 76 undergraduate degrees—but 
demand for trained planners exceeded 500 
jobs. This year, with less than 400 degrees in 
all awarded, demand is still higher. 

The U.S. job competition is even livelier, 
since more than a fifth of full-time gradu- 
ate planning students are noncitizens. 

POSTWAR RISE 

The growth of education for city pianning, 
like planning itself, is largely a postwar 
phenomenon. More than two-thirds of the 
2,272 planning degrees granted since 1931 
were awarded in the past 6 years. There 
are 31 U.S. universities now offering pro- 
grams in planning—but 24 entered the field 
after 1945, 8 in 1958 or later. 

Harvard was the pioneer. It offered the 
first planning degree in 1927 and set up its 
graduate program 4 years later. Though 
it boasts 17 of the 40 doctorates in the 
profession, it has been outstripped in over- 
all numbers by newcomers. The University 
of Pennsylvania, starting 13 years ago, heads 
the list with 88 graduate students to Har- 
vard's 55. 

SOCIAL TREND 

City planning education started with de- 
sign and engineering, but has moved more 
and more toward social studies. A sizable 
number of architects and engineers still take 
it up, but graduate students come increas- 
ingly from liberal arts backgrounds—eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology. This 
year more than half the planning students 
at the University of California held under- 
graduate degrees in social studies. 

Prof. John W. Dyckman, chairman of Cali- 
fornia’s Center for Planning and Develop- 
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ment Research, notes that this reflects 
changes in the profession; a planner today 
gets involved in poverty programs, integra- 
tion, problems of the aged. 

Another shift is in the age of students, says 
Prof. Gerald Carrothers, acting head of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Department of 
City Planning. Ten years ago graduate stu- 
dents averaged in the midthirties. Now 
more and more come direct from college. 

FORTY-THREE YEARS’ WORK 

What does a planner need to learn? “Ideal- 
ly,” says William Nash, chairman of Har- 
vard’s Department of City and Regional 
Planning, “a potential planner should have 
a strong liberal arts background with good 
math.” Harvard has returned to a 3-year 
curriculum after trying the 2-year course 
most schools offer. “Two years,” insists 
Nash, “is not enough to teach architects so- 
cial science, and vice versa.” 

“Trouble is,” quips Prof. John T. Howard, 
head of MIT's Department of City and Re- 
gional Planning, “that if a planner had 
everything he needed to practice, he would 
need 43 years of graduate work.“ 

BUSINESS AID 


Graduate planning fellowships are rela- 
tively few—about 23 percent of graduate en- 
rollment, the American Society of Planning 
Officials found in 1962-63, compared to 48 
percent in engineering. 

So far, only a handful of companies offer 
fellowships. The Sears, Roebuck Foundation 
program, now in its eighth year, is most ex- 
tensive, has made 55 grants costing, through 
September 1963, about $250,000. The Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Foundation has given 
three 2-year fellowships each year since 1962. 
The Lasker Fellowship Trust has given 10 
scholarships, the State of Tennessee 7. The 
organization called Action, Inc., or the Na- 
tional Council for Good Cities, is working to 
stimulate more business support. 

Last week Action announced a $1 million 
grant by the Richard King Mellon Charitable 
Trusts, to be divided among 10 graduate 
schools. 


Mr. CLARK, I point out the state- 
ment that: 

Yet their graduates come nowhere near 
filling the available jobs. Last year U.S. 
planning schools awarded 200 master’s de- 
grees, 5 Ph. D.'s, 76 undergraduate degrees— 
but demand for trained planners exceeded 
500 jobs. This year, with less than 400 de- 
grees in all awarded, demand is still higher. 


Continuing to read from the article: 
More than two-thirds of the 2,272 plan- 
ning degrees granted since 1931— 


Which is when the program began— 
were awarded in the past 6 years. There are 
31 U.S. universities now offering programs 
in planning. 

Many of the students are foreign stu- 
dents who do not stay in this country 
at all but return to the country of their 
origin. It is perfectly clear that not 
only the demand for city planners is 
very high indeed—far greater than the 
supply—but also, more than that, the 
career which is open to city planners is 
a rewarding one both in terms of com- 
pensation and in the great contribution 
which can be made to the civilization of 
our time, including the rebuilding of our 
cities. 

I hope very much that section 806 will 
be retained in the bill. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
if any. 

_Mr. TOWER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a few questions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, how 
much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 7 minutes remaining on the 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] stated that 
the original recommendation was for 
an authorization of $9 billion; that the 
bill pending before the Senate has re- 
duced that amount to $2.5 billion, and 
that in that $2.5 billion is provided $1.4 
billion for public housing. 

I have looked through the report to 
ascertain just how this $2.5 billion is 
made up. Is it in the report? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On page 58 of the 
report a table is set out showing how that 
figure is made up. 

In arriving at the large figure, the 
Senator from Virginia has multiplied the 
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cost of each unit of public housing by 
the total number of units and included 
that in the cost over a period of 40 years. 
That is an unusual way of doing it. 

The Government does not pay the cost 
of the units. The units are paid for un- 
der a plan whereby a city authority is- 
sues 40-year bonds, which are amortized 
from rent payments and from subsidies. 
What the Government does is to issue 
a guarantee to make up the difference 
between what the tenants are able to pay 
in rent under the regular formula and 
the necessary amounts for meeting the 
cost of operating the project and paying 
the amortization costs on the bonded in- 
debtedness. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The table on page 58 
of the report shows a breakdown as it has 
been assigned to separate items. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary of program authorizations and budgetary impact through Oct. 1, 1966 
[In millions] 


Authorizations Budgetary impact ? 
Program 
ás New obli- Net ex- 
Type ! Amount gational | penditures 
authority | or res it 
Low income housing programs: 
Low rt plo — 5 PPTP $36. 0 None 
Relocation stance: 
Families and elderly individuals 3 f: 2) None 
A — —— . ¼— 3(.3) $0. 1 
Additional subsidy for displacees moving into public housing..| CA 3 (,6) 3 
Low mone housing demonstratlons CA 5.0 .3 
Urban renewal programs: 
TAG ET grant authorizations... e CA 850. 0 4.0 
paronan grant mti CA 3(5,0) 1 
Relocation stance: 
Families and elderly individuals.. 0 3 2 8 5.0 
fo RE SR ae ae ----| CA 3 (58.0 15,0 
Vrban oc? rm A A ----| AA 30.0 2.0 
Community development programs: 
Public works planning advances-.-............-......--......- AA 20.0 3.0 
Open space land grants - CA 25.0 None 
Loans for advance acquisition of land for public improvement.| BA 5.0 
Special hous! rograms: 

Prost o 1 ousing for the elderly. .......-.----.--....--- 2.0 
Nonprofit nursing homes. MMM 60 
Fellowships in city planning and urban studies 8 
Sale of participation certificates in FNMA mortgage pool —200.0 

e . icon] ideas —162.4 
Farm housing programs: 
Direct loan programs (sec. 511) 145.0 
Grants for low rent housing for domestic farm labor... AA 8.0 
Sale of participation certificates in VA mortgage po. (5) —100, 0 
Subtotal, other agencies... ...-..-------- 0-2 enn nena nen nn| censo 53.0 
TA AA A A A po IRA —109. 4 


1 Type of authorization: 
RA Authorization for appropriations. 
BA—Borrowing authorization. 
CA—Contract authorization. 
IA Insurance authorization. 


2 obligational authority and net budget expenditures estimates are confined to period between date of enact- 
sean at Oct. 1, 1965, which is the expiration date specified for many of the program authorizations in the proposed 


e ‘Parentheses indicate nonadd items funded from total urban renewal title I grant authorization or from total public 


housing annual contributions authorization. 
4 


m would be funded from existing authorization for public facility loans. 


Progra’ 
$ Not applicable. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] wishes to submit a unanimous- 
consent request to consider a bill the 
House has acted on. I ask unanimous 
consent that he may proceed to do that, 
which I understand will take only a min- 
ute or two, without the time being 
charged under the pending bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF CERTAIN HIGHWAYS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
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before the Senate a message from the 
House on H.R. 10503. 

There being no objection, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
announcing its action on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to House bill 10503, 
which was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 3 to 
the bill (H.R. 10503) entitled “An Act to 
authorize appropriations for the fiscal years 
1966 and 1967 for the construction of certain 
highways in accordance with title 23 of the 
United States Code, and for other purposes”. 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to 


aforesaid bill, with an amendment, as 
follows: 


Strike out “$9,000,000”, and insert in lieu 
thereof “$7,000,000”. 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2 to 
aforesaid bill, with an amendment, as 
follows: 


Strike out “$9,000,000”, and insert in lieu 
thereof “$7,000,000”. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
know what we are doing and what it is 
all about? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
measure before the Senate is the author- 
ization bill for the highway legislation. 
The Senate passed the measure with two 
amendments, which differed from the 
House bill. In the House bill the amount 
for authorization for public highways 
within forests was fixed at $3 million a 
year for a period of 2 years. The Senate 
passed the bill with a $9 million a year 
authorization for a period of 2 years. 
The House has now agreed to a figure of 
$7 million a year for 2 years. I, of 
course, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Highways, cleared this matter 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], who is the ranking minority 
member of the Public Works Committee. 
It is agreeable to him. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has answered the question I was 
about to ask. I merely wanted to know 
if it had been cleared. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, did the 
Senator say $7 million or $7 billion? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The amount is $7 
million. 

This measure, which was originally 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on June 3, 1964, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, from which 
it was reported on July 1, 1964, with three 
amendments. These amendments called 
for increasing the public lands highways 
authorizations from $3 to $9 million for 
each of the fiscal years of 1966 and 1967, 
and allowing for expenditure of forest 
access roads funds on the national grass- 
lands and other lands under the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Forest Service. 

The increase in the authorization for 
public lands highways from the $3 mil- 
lion requested by the administration and 
passed by the House, to the figure of $9 
million which was authorized for fiscal 
1965, was made only after careful 
deliberation by the committee and in the 
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light of the $75 million in applications 
from the States. 

The Senate adopted the committee 
amendments when it passed H.R. 10503 
on July 2, 1964, and referred the measure 
back to the House. In that body, at the 
insistence of the minority leadership of 
the Committee on Public Works, the pub- 
lic lands highways authorizations were 
reduced from the Senate figure of $9 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1966 and 
1967 to $7 million for each of those years. 
The House concurred in the other Senate 
amendment regarding the authority to 
use forest access roads money on national 
grasslands. 

Mr. President, I need hardly empha- 
size that the cut of $2 million a year in 
public lands highway authorizations is 
a severe disappointment to Members of 
this body, especially those from the 
Western States, who are interested in 
the development of our public lands. 
This figure is insufficient to meet the 
mounting demands of the States for as- 
sistance in this category. 

However, I believe that this is the best 
compromise figure that can be achieved, 
especially in view of the lateness of the 
session and the need of the Department 
of Commerce to make the apportion- 
ments to the States for the Federal-aid 
ABC system. Therefore, rather than 
further delay the apportionments from 
authorizations of more than $2 billion, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to the Senate 
amendments. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee [Mr. McNamara] and the co- 
operative ranking minority member of 
the committee [Mr. Cooper], as well as 
all the members of the Committee on 
Public Works, have been most helpful in 
working for a constructive program to 
carry forward an adequate highway 
system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from West Virginia that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendments to the 
Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3049) to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe the bill which 
has been brought in by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and the ma- 
jority of the committee represents a 
careful balance between what everybody, 
including myself, wanted and what was 
possible and attainable within the broad 
concensus of opinion in the Congress. 

At the same time it does not run afoul of 
the decision that a major overhaul of 
housing legislation should come next 
year. 

My colleague, the Senator from Texas, 

was specific in pointing out the things 
with which he dealt in his substitute and 
which were omitted from his substitute 
because it was felt it was inconsistent 
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with the concept of a “barebones” bill. 
I should like to point out a number of 
things which the committee bill did not 
do and which were passed over precisely 
because, as the Senator from Alabama 
advised, quite properly, the bill had to be 
held to those areas in which there was 
substantial agreement. For example, 
with respect to urban renewal, on which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], a former mayor, has spoken, it is 
desirable to have a program on which 
communities could depend for a very ex- 
tended time for their planning. But in 
the committee bill the amount of money 
available for that purpose has been 
sharply curtailed because the view of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
prevailed that we had better not go into 
that field, and that we will get into a 
longer range consideration of urban re- 
newal later. 

In another respect, with relation to 
public housing, a temporary expedient 
was accepted rather than a comprehen- 
sive plan under which communities would 
be given a reasonable opportunity to 
plan. 

Mr. CLARK. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to support 
the Senator in what he has said. This 
may have seemed like a barebones bill 
with flesh to the Senator from Texas, 
but to me and to other Senators, it has no 
flesh at all. Those of us who come from 
urban areas know that, so far as public 
housing and other areas are concerned, 
we are not doing very well toward carry- 
ing out the hope of Robert Taft that we 
must provide a safe and sanitary home 
for every family. We recognize the po- 
litical necessities cited by the Senator 
from Alabama, that this is not the time 
to get into a hassle over a public housing 
bill, but we are reluctant to accept a bill 
that goes only as far as this bill does. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I point out that some of the things 
I proposed were also not acted on. I 
agree that a great deal has been left out. 
It may not be a barebones bill, but it 
is a very skinny one, indeed. 

I merely felt that we should carry this 
proposal over until the next time. There 
are a great many matters that we should 
deal with. I merely ask for more de- 
liberation. E 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 1 deeply 
feel—and there are others who feel as 1 
do—that we have not done as much as 
we should have done for middle-income 
housing. Since 1961 we have been trying 
out a program by which a lower interest 
rate than is obtainable for FHA mort- 
gages is used to encourage middle-income 
housing. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is frank enough to say that if that 
did not work he would be inclined to go 
along with the New York plan, which 
calls for the pooling of housing mort- 
gages and their sale by a governmental 
authority, but without any guarantee, 
necessarily. 

I advanced this proposal, because it 
has proved its worth in New York, where 
we have put up a billion dollars’ worth of 
housing without involving the credit of 


Mr. President, will the 
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the State government. The chairman 
said he would much prefer not to deal 
with it at this time, and it was laid aside, 
notwithstanding that this is one of the 
most urgent problems in the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 1 more min- 
ute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, perhaps where 
the shoe pinched the hardest—and this 
goes again to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK]—is in housing for 
the elderly. If anything cries for at- 
tention it is the need to do something 
really appreciable in housing for the 
elderly. But when we look at this bill, 
there is almost nothing in the bill, except 
for a few meager provisions on this sub- 
ject. Yet we have to stand aside this 
year. If that does not define the bill as 
A barebones bill, I do not know what 

oes. 

Mr. CLARK. The Special Committee 
on the Aging, of which I was the chair- 
man for 2 years, submitted two bills, 
which were referred to the Subcommittee 
on Housing. One a comprehensive bill, 
was passed over, because we wanted a 
barebones bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope the Senate will 
turn down the substitute for the reasons 
that I have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
on Tower], in the nature of a substi- 

ute. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Can- 
non], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr, TALMADGE], and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. WALTERS] would each vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CANNON] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Iowa would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MeEcHEm], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[No. 508 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 

Allott Hickenlooper Russell 
Bennett Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Thurmond 

Morton Tower 
Dirksen Mundt Williams, Del. 
Dominick Pearson 
Eastland Robertson 

NAYS—64 
Aiken Hart McNamara 
Bartlett Hayden Metcalf 
Bayh 11 Monroney 
Beall Holland Morse 
Bible Humphrey Nelson 
gs Inouye Neuberger 
Brewster Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, N.C, Ribicoff 
Case Keating Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Scott 
Clark Lausche Smathers 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smith 
Cotton Long, La Sparkman 
Dodd Magnuson Stennis 
Douglas Mansfield Symington 
Ellender McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McClellan Young, N. Dak, 
ng McGee Young, Ohio 

Pulbright McGovern 

McIntyre 

NOT VOTING—16 

Anderson Kennedy Prouty 
Cannon Mechem ‘Talmadge 
Edmondson Miller Walters 
Goldwater Moss Yarborough 
Gruening Muskie 
Hartke Pastore 


So Mr. Tower’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment affecting the 
provision relating to fellowships and pro- 
fessorships for the graduate training of 
professional city planning and urban 
and housing technicians and specialists. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment not be read, but that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 75, beginning with line 19, strike 
out all through line 11, on page 76, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 806. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not to exceed $500,000 
annually, for a three-year period commenc- 
ing on July 1, 1964, to be used by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator for the 
purpose of providing fellowships for the 
graduate training of professional city plan- 
ning and urban and housing technicians and 
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specialists as herein provided. Persons shall 
be selected for such fellowships solely on the 
basis of ability and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Urban Studies Fellowship Advisory 
Board established pursuant to subsection 
(b). Fellowships shall be solely for training 
in public and private nonprofit institutions 
of higher education having programs of grad- 
uate study in the field of city planning or 
in related fields (including architecture, civil 
engineering, economics, municipal finance, 
public administration, and sociology), which 
programs are oriented to training for careers 
in city and regional planning, housing, urban 
renewal, and community development. 

“(b) There is hereby established the 
Urban Studies Fellowship Advisory Board 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Board”), 
which shall consist of nine members to be 
appointed by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator as follows: Three from public 
institutions of higher learning, and three 
from private nonprofit institutions of higher 
education, who are the heads of departments 
which provide academic courses appropri- 
ately related to the fields referred to in sub- 
section (a), and three from national orga- 
nizations which are directly concerned with 
problems relating to urban, regional, and 
community development. The Board shall 
meet upon the request of the Administrator 
and shall make recommendations to him 
with respect to persons to be selected for 
fellowships under this section. Members of 
the Board shall be entitled to receive trans- 
portation expenses and a per diem in lieu of 
subsistence as authorized for members of 
advisory committees created pursuant to sec- 
tion 601 of the Housing Act of 1949.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, section 
806 would authorize the appropriation, 
over a 3-year period, of $1,500,000 to pro- 
vide fellowships for the graduate train- 
ing of professional city planning and 
urban and housing technicians and spe- 
cialists. 

My amendment would not change that 
provision; it merely provides a different 
method of selection. The present pro- 
vision of the bill is that the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator shall se- 
lect candidates or applicants for the 
scholarships. My amendment would 
change that arrangement and provide 
that the selection shall be by an advisory 
board consisting of nine members to be 
appointed by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amendment 
establishing this program was offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] in committee. The amendment 
outlined by the Senator from Texas 
seems to perfect the program—it sets up 
arrangements that are perhaps more 
effective and, I believe, quite satisfac- 
tory. So far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Ala- 
bama are prepared to accept my amend- 
ment. I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. Without objec- 
tion, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. I ask 


I yield back the 
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unanimous consent that the amendment 
not be read but that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 30, line 23, after “unless” insert 
“(A)”. 

On page 31, line 4, beginning with the 
period strike out all through line 6, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “, and 
(B) the financial assistance applied for is 
not otherwise avallable on reasonable terms 
and conditions.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, 1 yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. TOWER. This is addressed to the 
advance acquisition section of the bill. 
It adds a proviso that funds will be made 
available if such credit is not otherwise 
available. on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions. It simply lays down additional 
guidelines for the Administrator. I do 
not believe it ties his hands in any way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
language in the amendment is identical 
to a proviso in the existing public facility 
loan program. We are willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment I wish to propose 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 52, 
it is proposed to add the following after 
line 24: 

(3) Section 221 (d) (3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the colon at 
the end of the first proviso in (111): 

Provided further, That in the case of 
any mortgagor other than a nonprofit corpo- 
ration, cooperative, public body, or an in- 
vestor-sponsor meeting the special require- 
ments of this section, the amount of the 
mortgage shall in no event exceed 90 per 
centum of the amount otherwise authorized 
under this section”. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
2 minutes. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 


amendment would restrict all mortgages 
under section 221(d) (3) to 90 percent of 
the mortgage amount otherwise applica- 
ble, except in the case of nonprofit cor- 
porations, cooperatives, public bodies, 
and investor-sponsors dealt with specific- 
ally under the provisions of section 221 
(d) (3). 
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The need for excluding investor-spon- 
sors in this manner is because the in- 
vestor-sponsor will sell to a cooperative 
or nonprofit corporation who will have 
a hundred-percent mortgage. In order 
to avoid the necessity of two mortgages 
in each case, the FHA permits a hundred- 
percent mortgage but requires 10 percent 
to be held back until the investor-spon- 
sor has sold to the nonprofit corporation 
or cooperative. 

There was some misunderstanding in 
the committee when this matter was 
brought up. There was some misunder- 
standing in the committee with refer- 
ence to the 100-percent-loan-to-value 
ratio in these 221(d) (3) programs. The 
point was made that such mortgage, by 
statute, have a 90-percent-loan-to-value 
ratio. The statute does not so provide. 
To the contrary, regulations issued by 
the Federal Housing Commissioner pro- 
vide for 90 percent. My amendment 
merely transfers regulation into law. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I believe 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama is a commendable amendment 
and I shall support it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
I have prepared on this subject be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

The proposal for expanding the section 
221(d) (3) below market interest rate multi- 
family program would result in permitting 
the FHA to approve individuals and partner- 
ships as mortgagors. If these provisions are 
enacted, it is the intention of the FHA to 
place controls on such mortgagors to preserve 
the nonprofit and limited dividend concept 
of the section. In approving individuals or 
partnerships as mortgagors, the FHA would 
place the same limitations upon their opera- 
tions and return on investment as it now 
places on limited dividend corporations. The 
mortgage amount would be limited to 90 per- 
cent of that available to a nonprofit corpora- 
tion or association. Also, a specific limita- 
tion would be placed on the mortgagor’s 
return on his investment. 

The FHA’s control over individuals and 
partnerships as mortgagors would be accom- 
plished through requiring the mortgagor to 
enter into a regulatory agreement with the 
FHA. This agreement would contain specific 
provisions for limiting the mortgagor’s return 
on his investment. It would also provide for 
the FHA’s general supervision over the opera- 
tion of the project including control over 
the rents charged and the disposition of 
surplus cash. The mortgagor would be re- 
quired to make the property and records 
available for inspection by the FHA at all rea- 
sonable times, and would be required to make 
periodic reports to the FHA of the financial 
condition of the project. 

It is also anticipated that the FHA would 
place the same limitation on prepayment of 
the mortgage by an individual or partner- 
ship mortgagor as it now places on such 
prepayment by a limited dividend corpora- 
tion mortgagor. The present FHA regula- 
tions governing limited dividend corpora- 
tions as mortgagors prohibit the prepayment 
of the mortgage within the first 20 years 
from the date of insurance except where 
specific approval is given by the FHA. The 
approval by the FHA of a prepayment at an 
earlier date would be given only if it receives 
satisfactory assurances that the intent of the 
statute would not be violated. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


DEATH OF EDWARD WOODS, OF THE 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
it is with great sadness that I inform 
the Senate of the death this morning of 
Edward Woods, of the the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Ed Woods was one of our Nation's most 
outstanding news reporters and news 
analysts. He has worked with the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Post-Dispatch for 
many years. He was a soft-spoken man 
but his words, both vocal and printed, 
often carried a bite. He wrote his stories 
as he saw them and because of his cour- 
age and insight his readers were priv- 
ileged to know what was fact and what 
was fiction. No greater tribute can be 
paid to a working newsman, for in this 
day of Madison Avenue, and tons of 
mimeographed press releases, the real 
story is often hard to come by. 

Ed Woods was particularly interested 
in the rights of the American people. 
The Congress and the Supreme Court 
could always expect any action they took, 
which affected the Constitution or indi- 
vidual liberty, to fall subject to his criti- 
cal eye. He was concerned that the peo- 
ple know and understand the blessings 
of liberty and be aware of all the dangers 
to them. 

Freedom and equality have lost a 
champion. Truth and knowledge have 
lost an advocate. America has lost a real 
patriot. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
join my colleague in expressing deep 
sorrow at the death of Edward Woods, of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Ed was our friend for a great many 
years. He was universally admired and 
respected, not only by Members of Con- 
gress, but also by everyone in the Gov- 
ernment. 

He was a devoted father, and my wife 
and I extend to his gracious wife deep 
sympathy in her sad loss. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senators 
from Missouri in expressing my deep 
sense of sadness at the passing of Ed- 
ward Woods. 

Ed was a newspaperman in the old 
tradition. He specialized in labor mat- 
ters, but his tastes were catholic and he 
covered the waterfront, so to speak. 

He was a tried and true member of the 
fourth estate, a fair and impartial re- 
porter. 

I extend to Mrs. Woods and her fam- 
ily the deepest sympathy and condolences 
of Mrs. Mansfield and myself. 

We shall miss Ed Woods very much. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1964 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3049) to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, which I 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 1 through 
9, as follows: 

NONRESIDENTIAL PROJECTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Sec. 216. Section 20(i) of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 is 
amended by striking out the first parentheti- 
cal phrase and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “(as such projects are now or may 
hereafter be defined in title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, including but not limited to 
projects authorized without regard to the 
residential or nonresidential character or re- 
use of the urban renewal area)”. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with the District of 
Columbia, Redevelopment Act of 1945. 
This matter was handled by the District 
Committees. My information is that the 
bill was passed in the Senate and sent to 
the House along this line; and it is now 
in the House of Representatives. 

I believe that those two committees 
should deal with matters of this kind, 
and not the whole Congress. 

For that reason I am asking that these 
lines be stricken out, in order to allow 
the two committees to decide what they 
bolero is right and fair for Congress 

0. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I support 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] in his amendment. I be- 
lieve that there was a singular lack of 
understanding in the committee when 
the matter was brought up before it. I 
believe that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina is emi- 
nently appropriate and should be 
adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas for his statement. I 
served on the District Committee for 
about 12 years, and I feel that they are 
better qualified in regard to matters 
dealing with the District than is the 
whole Congress. For that reason I ask 
that these lines be stricken out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The point has 
been made that the District legislative 
committees have jurisdiction over this 
matter. The language which is sought 
to be amended by this bill is in the exist- 
ing act of 1954. We have, at different 
times, dealt with urban renewal for the 
District of Columbia, as we have with 
other cities. The reason the language is 
needed is that the Corporation Counsel, I 
believe, misconstrued the language of the 
1954 Housing Act. This language is de- 
signed to clarify the 1954 Housing Act. 
It is true that the District Committee did 
rule on this matter and submitted it to 
the Senate, and the Senate voted in favor 
of it. 

The question came to us when the 
housing bill was before the committee, 
that the act of 1954 needed an amend- 
ment in order to get by the decision of 
the Corporation Counsel. So, I feel that 
we have complete and full jurisdiction 
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over it. It was an act we had written 
originally into law. That was the act of 
the committee. The member of the com- 
mittee who handled it was the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
who is a member of the District 
Committee. 

I have nothing further to say on it ex- 
cept that I certainly am not too well in- 
formed on it beyond what I have already 
said. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have con- 
trol of the time. I believe the time is 
now controlled between the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the two District 
Committees should handle these matters. 
I do not believe that this subject ought 
to be dealt with on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in this manner when the two com- 
mittees have been holding hearings on 
these matters. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I believe that the 
Senate should understand that in July 
1963, this body passed S. 628, which was 
a broad clarification of the urban re- 
newal powers as applied to the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 628 contained a new definition of 
blighted areas, and, in general, was de- 
signed to help the Downtown Progress 
Committee go forward with its plans to 
rejuvenate this city. 

As the Senator from Alabama has cor- 
rectly stated, what this amendment seeks 
to do is simply to give to the city of 
Washington the same authority with re- 
spect to urban renewal powers in non- 
residential areas that the cities of 
Charleston, S.C., New York, Cleveland, 
and every other city have enjoyed. 

I might briefly relate that it was in 
1945 that the Redevelopment Land 
Agency of this city was established. 
This was one of the first municipal 
groups aimed at slum clearance. 
In 1949, when the National Hous- 
ing Act was passed, there was no ques- 
tion but that the city of Washington was 
to receive the same consideration under 
the National Housing Act as any other 
city. No question arose until some time 
in 1954 when the first 10 percent of the 
funds that could be utilized for nonresi- 
dential areas was agreed to in the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1954, amending 
the earlier Housing Act. It was at that 
time that the Corporation Counsel of the 
city of Washington made what the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr, SPARKMAN] has 
referred to as an unfortunate ruling. I 
agree with this characterization. The 
language of the 1945 Redevelopment 
Land Agency law, as amended, was con- 
strued to mean that urban renewal pow- 
ers would not be allowed to be exercised 
in Washington as far as the 10 percent 
was concerned, even though they were 
being granted in all of the other cities of 
the Nation, 

S. 628, which has passed this body, is 
broader than this amendment. All this 
section seeks to do—and I as a member 
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of the District of Columbia Committee, 
had it placed in during the Banking and 
Currency Committee meeting on the 
Housing Act of 1964—is to give Wash- 
ington the same power with urban re- 
newal in nonresidential areas that other 
cities enjoy. 

I hope the motion to delete will be 
defeated. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MCINTYRE, I yield. 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator has been a 
distinguished mayor of his own home 
city, as have a few other Senators. It 
seems to me it is rank discrimination to 
grant to every city in the country, except 
the Nation’s Capital, the right to spend 
funds on urban renewal in nonresiden- 
tial areas. Goodness knows, those of us 
who live here know how much it is 
needed. 

Can the Senator think of any logical 
reason why the city of Washington 
should be denied what other cities in the 
country have been permitted to do? 

Mr. McINTYRE. There is no reason. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not correct that on 
at least two earlier occasions, the Senate 
has undertaken in housing bills to legis- 
late for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. McINTYRE. That is absolutely 
true. It does not set any precedent to 
have a provision in the Housing Act deal- 
ing with the Redevelopment Land Agen- 
cy. This has been true in 1949 and in 
1954. 

Mr, JOHNSTON. It is not a question 
of giving the right to the city. The ques- 
tion is before Congress at the present 
time. We pass a bill through the Senate 
which we will have to say is far more 
removed than this, probably, and it 
covers it in detail. It deals with it in 
a precise and proper manner. 

Mr. McINTYRE. That is true. We 
passed this measure in July 1963, in the 
Senate. We are in hopes of adjourning 
sine die in a few weeks. There is a very 
good chance that nothing will come of 
S. 628. That is why we need this provi- 
sion in the housing bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator for submitting the 
amendment, and I ask him if it is not 
directed toward a proposal which the 
District of Columbia Committees are al- 
ready considering? Is it not true that 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia has already acted on this mat- 
ter and that it is to be acted on by the 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 
This is a matter with respect to which a 
State would handle the situation. And 
yet we come along and take it out of the 
hands of the District of Columbia. The 
two committees are dealing with this 
problem at the present time. The Sen- 
ate committee has already acted, and 
sent the bill over to the House. It is 
now working on the matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is aware of 
constant action over many years by the 
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House Committee on the District of 
Columbia to rehabilitate and rebuild 
Washington. I would like to ask the 
Senator to explain to me and to other 
Members of the Senate why he thinks 
the privilege of utilizing urban renewal 
funds for industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, which is available to every 
other city in the country, should be de- 
nied the city of Washington, because the 
House Committee on the District of 
Columbia does not want to do it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I believe they 
should have that right. 1 believe that 
regulations should be established by the 
two committees on the District of Co- 
lumbia which deal with matters concern- 
ing the District. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to explain how this legisla- 
tive situation arose. In July 1963, S, 628, 
which I have already indicated was a bill 
dealing with urban renewal power in 
nonresidential areas for the District of 
Columbia, was passed by the Senate. 

In 1961, the House passed a bill iden- 
tical with S. 628, known as H.R. 13163, 
The Senate did not act on this bill in 
1961. So we have House approval in 
1961 of a bill for urban renewal in the 
District. In 1963, the Senate passed a 
bill. There is every chance that nothing 
significant will come of S. 628 in 1964, 
to the detriment of the Downtown Prog- 
ress Committee, to the detriment of the 
Redevelopment Land Agency, and to the 
detriment of Washington and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Since this section would only be giving 
to the District of Columbia the same 
rights of urban renewal that are already 
enjoyed by every other city in the United 
States, I think the motion to delete 
should be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield back the remainder of 
his time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out “a new 
paragraph” and insert in lieu thereof 
“two new paragraphs”. 

On page 19, line 17, strike out all that 
follows the semicolon. 

On page 19 between lines 17 and 18 
insert the following: 

(7) to official governmental planning 
agencies for any area where there has oc- 
curred a substantial reduction in employ- 
ment opportunities as the result of (A) the 
closing (in whole or in part) of a Federal 
installation, or (B) a decline in the volume 
of Government orders for the procurement 
of articles or materials produced or manu- 
factured in such area; and 


On page 20, line 1, after cost“ insert 
“to an official governmental planning 
agency for an area described in subsec- 
tion (a) (7), or”. 
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On page 21, line 20, strike out “(6)” 
and insert “(7)”. 

On page 21, line 22, strike out “(7)” 
and insert “(8)”. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
a very simple amendment. It proposes 
to authorize, not to require, but merely 
to authorize Federal planning grants for 
areas where a substantial reduction has 
occurred in employment opportunities as 
a result of the closing of a Federal activ- 
ity, or a decline in the volume of Govern- 
ment orders. 

Section 701 of the act already includes 
subparagraph (4). 

There is already provision for plan- 
ning by official Government planning 
agencies in areas where rapid urbaniza- 
tion has resulted or is expected to result 
from the establishment of or substantial 
expansion of a Federal project. In other 
words, there is now in the act provision 
for grants where a Federal installation 
is moving into an area. My proposal is 
a counterpart of that. Oftentimes the 
problem of planning is even more urgent, 
and the possibility of assuring adequate 
funds may be even more difficult in an 
area in which a Federal installation is 
moving out. In such communities—and, 
let me say very frankly that New York 
State has a number of such hard-hit 
communities—there is pressing need for 
action to avoid the urban and suburban 
blight that can strike an area when the 
jobs move out, but the community debt 
remains high, the community facilities 
have to be maintained, and the commu- 
nity has to catch its breath and figure 
out how to meet the challenge. 

The first step that any such commu- 
nity must make, in my judgment, is to 
undertake a coordinated planning study 
of the resources available to it, the trends 
of population concentration, the trans- 
portation system, and the direction and 
financing of community development. 
This is precisely what is provided for un- 
der section 701 anyway, but my amend- 
ment would specifically authorize such 
assistance, up to 75 percent in areas of 
special need, in cases where the com- 
munity dislocation is caused directly by 
the actions of the Federal Government. 

For instance, the first problem the 
community must often face is what use 
should be made of any property vacated 
by the Federal Government. Where a 
large amount of land is involved, this 
ean often be an important question, 
crucial to community planning efforts for 
decades to come. 

Another immediate problem may con- 
cern the decline in Federal payments to 
school districts under the impacted areas 
program. The schools are still stand- 
ing; the maintenance must still be paid 
for; the teachers must be compensated; 
and the school bondholders must still be 
paid off, even though the community tax 
rolls are depleted and the Federal pay- 
ments reduced or cut off. 

These are very serious problems of: 
urban and community adjustment. The 
answer is not simply to let an area decay, 
but to encourage area leaders to sit 
down and draw up their plans to avoid 
community decay and to recognize the 
community responsibility on the highest 
level. Surely it is also right and 
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equitable to recognize specifically the 
Federal responsibility to help meet a 
challenge created by Federal policies. 

Mr. President, a number of different 
solutions have been offered to the prob- 
lems created by Federal cutbacks, in 
jobs, installations, or contracts, and I do 
not suggest that this proposal is the 
whole answer by any means. But I be- 
lieve very strongly that communities 
facing a sharp cutback in Federally sup- 
ported jobs need, first, a morale booster. 
They need the assurance that the Federal 
Government has not moved out entirely, 
with no further concern for their wel- 
fare or community development. By 
putting specifically into the urban plan- 
ning grant provisions of the Housing Act 
an authorization for Federal aid to these 
communities, we would be doing a lot for 
the initial morale of such communities 
and we would be taking a big step toward 
locating and promoting the long range 
objectives of such communities in urban 
planning and development, 

I have been studying this problem for 
some time and in general I am convinced 
that regional action, through regional 
planning commissions and the like, is 
one of the most important ways for 
municipalities, counties, and States to 
meet the changing impacts of defense 
and other Federal spending. Several 
months ago in April I spoke at the Tri- 
County Labor Management Institute on 
Long Island and discussed the problem 
at some length. I suggested then that a 
Long Island Regional Commission be 
formed to study the existing economic 
resources of the island and make pro- 
vision for community development to 
meet the problems of a steady decline 
in defense oriented jobs, which have 
hitherto played a very large role in the 
economy of the island. Now I am very 
glad to note that a meeting has been 
called for next week to set in motion a 
group very much along the lines I origi- 
nally proposed, a regional planning 
body as described in section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954. These groups, in 
my view can play a most important role, 
in the kind of planning envisioned by the 
framers of this legislation, and it would 
in my view be most appropriate to recog- 
nize specifically the intent of the Con- 
gress to assist this kind of grassroots 
planning effort and to provide up to 75 
percent Federal assistance to encourage 
this kind of planning. 

I know that the Senator from Ala- 
bama has taken particular interest in 
this problem and has held a number of 
hearings on the problems of small busi- 
ness conversion to nondefense work. My 
amendment is directed toward another 
facet of what is basically the same prob- 
lem. My amendment is particularly di- 
rected toward the kind of urban and 
community problems that must be faced 
and overcome when a Federal installa- 
tion moves out or when federally sup- 
ported jobs are eliminated. 

The Federal Government has come to 
accept wider and wider responsibilities 
in the field of urban development, as 
the Senator well knows, for he has been 
a pioneer in this field. Yet in my judg- 
ment it is still something of an anomaly 
that the Federal Government is prepared 
to move so vigorously to solve all kinds 
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of urban and community problems which 
the Federal Government has not in any 
way been responsible for creating, yet 
the Federal Government has been very 
slow indeed to recognize its responsi- 
bility to take action or even to promote 
local action in cases where the commun- 
ity problem is the direct fault of Federal 
jobs or federally sponsored jobs being 
removed. This is one area surely where 
the Federal Government should not 
evade its own obligations to help a com- 
munity which it has injured, for reasons 
which usually have nothing at all to do 
with the community that has been 
hurt, 

This amendment would supply wel- 
come recognition of Federal intent to 
help communities where the Federal 
Government is moving out. We are all 
familiar with the parable of the talents 
in the Bible. “‘To him who hath shall be 
given.” At present that is what this 
bill provides, for the community which 
is getting a new Federal facility qualifies 
immediately for aid under section 701. 
The community which is losing what may 
be its main source of income does not 
specifically qualify. I believe it would 
be most appropriate and wise to add spe- 
cific authorization for grants to com- 
munities affected by Federal installation 
or contract cutbacks. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Can the Senator give 
us an example of a city in which an in- 
stallation is moving out? I must say 
that I am sympathetic generally with 
the Senator’s objective, but it is hard for 
me to visualize an example in which 
some planning would be required because 
the city was shrinking instead of 
growing. 

Mr. KEATING. It is more likely to be 
a smaller community, perhaps, but not 
necessarily. If the Senator will look at 
the wording of the amendment, he will 
observe that it would allow planning. I 
emphasize that no more money would be 
involved. The amendment is designed 
to make such an official Government 
planning agency eligible where there has 
occurred a substantial reduction in em- 
ployment opportunities as a result of the 
closing of a Federal installation or a de- 
cline in the volume of Government orders 
for the procurement of articles. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will recall 
that in a study made by the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment and Manpower, 
which was published earlier this year, we 
expressed considerable concern as to 
what would happen in communities in 
which defense contractors had contracts 
terminated because the product they 
were making was obsolete or no longer 
needed. 

I take it that the Senator’s amendment 
would not include a situation of that sort, 
because that would not be a Federal in- 
stallation. However, would it not come 
under (b), a decline in the volume of 
Government orders? 

Mr. KEATING. It would come un- 
der (b). 
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Mr. CLARK. Would something like 
the situation I am about to state be the 
kind of situation which the Senator has 
in mind: Suppose that we had no need for 
additional manned aircraft, which was 
the subject of some controversy the day 
before yesterday. ‘Therefore, contracts 
for a superbomber or a follow-on bomber 
are canceled, and the installation moves 
out of the area. Then the provision of 
the Senator’s amendment would author- 
ize a planning grant to help that com- 
munity rethink its future. Is that what 
the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. KEATING. That is exactly the 
purpose of the amendment. To be 
specific with the Senator, and to state 
an exaggerated case, if it were decided 
to close the Philadelphia Navy Yard or 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard or greatly to 
reduce employment in those areas, if 
those communities had regional plan- 
ning agencies to plan what to do, the 
amendment would permit—not require 
but permit—the grant for urban plan- 
ning in that area. 

Mr. President, since the amendment 
would not involve any additional funds, 
and since the Federal Government has 
indicated in a general way that it is re- 
ceptive to the idea of helping commu- 
nities in which defense installations, for 
example, are either moving out or being 
reduced, I am hopeful that the commit- 
tee will see its way clear to accept the 
amendment. I emphasize that the De- 
partment of Defense has set up a small 
unit which is designed to assist com- 
munities in which defense activities in 
a particular area are reduced. 

My colleague [Mr. Javits] and I have 
recently observed the problem in the city 
of Rome, N.Y. A move was made to 
move out of that modest-sized com- 
munity the Rome Air Materiel activi- 
ties. I have been advocating the forma- 
tion of regional planning agencies—of- 
ficial governmental planning agencies— 
in various areas such as Rome, N.Y., so 
as to enable them to do their own plan- 
ning 


All that the amendment would do 
would be to say, in effect, to such commu- 
nities, “You have zoning problems; you 
have transportation problems; you have 
tax rate problems in order to bring in 
other activities; and therefore we will 
give you the authority”—and I empha- 
size the word “authority’”—not the obli- 
gation, but the authority under the 
urban planning section of the bill to help 
you do your planning, just as we have the 
authority now to help a community do 
its urban planning when an activity is 
being moved in.” 

It strikes me that the need may be 
even more acute where unemployment 
and distressed conditions are being 
created by an installation being moved 
out than where the Federal Government 
is moving in. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. JAVITS. T, too, as a member of 
the committee would like to join my col- 
league in asking the chairman of the 
committee to take the action requested. 
It would be permissive. It is the reverse 
of a situation we have already taken care 
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of in existing law. Only planning would 
be involved. It would not be a greater 
subsidization of any urban renewal proj- 
ect or other project. My colleague has 
had enormous and sad experience, as I 
have, with just such communities. I join 
with my colleague from New York, and 
hope that the chairman will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I am grateful to my 
colleague. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from New York. 
I wish to support his amendment 100 
percent. It seems to me that a part of 
the problem with which we are dealing 
all the way through in relation to defense 
contractors and defense installations is 
the idea that we have provided money 
for a national need. In many cases we 
have created whole new housing devel- 
opments. New industries have come in, 
and the communities are dependent upon 
those. If for one reason or another 
those industries are cut off, we shall have 
created another type of national need 
by virtue of national action, and it seems 
to me perfectly proper that the proposed 
type of planning is what we should do. 
It seems to me perfectly proper that the 
type of planning proposed should fit into 
the bill in order to take care of a national 
need which was originally created, and 
then re-created by the reverse of the 
original installation. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very grateful to 
my colleague for his remarks. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is deal- 
ing with something for which I have a 
great deal of sympathy. The Senator 
may know that the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee is now in the course of 
holding hearings and making some 
studies relating to the impact on small 
business of the conversion program that 
we know must take place some time in 
the future. It seems to me that the 
Senator is looking forward to the in- 
creased unemployment that must take 
place in connection with those conver- 
sions. As I see it, a community that has 
a conversion problem certainly needs 
planning and will need help in making a 
plan. I am not sure, however, whether 
this 701 program is set up to do the kind 
of planning that needs to be done in 
the situation to which the Senator re- 
fers. We have not had an opportunity 
to study the question in the committee. 
Nevertheless, I am willing to take the 
amendment to conference. I have con- 
sulted briefly with the Senator from 
Texas and I believe he is in accord with 
that procedure. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When I say that I 
am willing to take it to conference, I 
mean I am willing to take it just as if it 
had been voted by a yea-and-nay vote 
into the bill by the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure that the 
Senator is sincere in that statement. I 
appreciate it very much. The Senator 
is quite correct. I do not like to bring 
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up these questions when they were not 
considered in the committee. The pro- 
posal was drawn as a counterpart to the 
existing section in section 701 by the 
legislative counsel. I believe it is in 
good form, but perhaps it could be im- 
proved upon. I am glad to hear the 
Senator say that he is in accord with the 
general principle that is involved. Also 
I know of the fine work of the Senator 
from Alabama in the Small Business 
Committee and the concern of the com- 
mittee in this problem, 

I am very grateful to the Senator for 
accepting the amendment, and I ask for 
a vote on it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record certain amendments which 
I had prepared to the bill, but which I 
shall not offer. Nevertheless, they relate 
to matters which should be considered in 
the future, when we take up an omnibus 
housing bill. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have those amendments 
printed in the Recorp, with some perti- 
nent statements by me on them. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
AMENDMENT INTENDED To BE PROPOSED BY MR. 

Tower To S. 3049, A BILL To EXTEND AND 

AMEND Laws RELATING TO HOUSING, URBAN 

RENEWAL, AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES, AND 

FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

On page 28, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“PURCHASE OF UNITS BY TENANTS IN LOW-RENT 
HOUSING PROJECTS 

“Sec. 307. (a) Section 15 of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
adding after paragraph (8) (added by section 
306) a new paragraph as follows: 

“*(9) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, any public housing agency 
may permit any member of a tenant family 
to enter into a contract (either individually 
or as a member of a group) for the acquisi- 
tion of his dwelling unit or another suitable 
dwelling unit in any project of the public 
housing agency on the following terms: 

“*(A) The purchaser shall pay at least (1) 
a pro rata share cost of any services furnished 
him by the public agency, including but not 
limited to, administration, maintenance, re- 
pairs, utilities, insurance, provision of re- 
serves, and other operating expenses, (11) 
local taxes on his dwelling unit, and (iii) 
monthly payments of interest and principal 
sufficient to amortize a sales price, equal to 
the appraised value (at the time such pur- 
chase contract is entered into) of the dwell- 
ing unit, in not more than forty years: 
Provided, That the public housing agency 

_may, under terms and conditions to be pre- 
‘scribed by it, permit a purchaser to apply 
an amount equal to the rent paid for his 
dwelling unit, over a period not exceeding 
three years prior to the entering into of any 
such contract, toward the purchase price of 
such unit; 

„B) The interest rate shall be fixed at 
not less than the average interest cost of 
loans outstanding on the project, except that 
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in the case of a project on which bonds are 
not outstanding the interest rate shall be 
fixed at not less than the going Federal rate 
applicable to such project; 

“*(C) The principal payments shall be 
not less than one-half of 1 per centum per 
annum of the sales price during the first five 
years after purchase, 1 per centum per an- 
num during the next five years, 1½ per 
centum per annum during the third five 
years, and thereafter not less than the prin- 
cipal payments resulting from a level debt 
service of interest and principal over the 
balance of the payment period; 

„%) If at any time (i) a purchaser fails 
to carry out his contract with the public 
housing agency and if no member of his 
family who resides in the dwelling assumes 
such contract, or (ii) if the purchaser or a 
member of his family who assumes the con- 
tract does not reside in the dwelling, the 
public housing agency shall have an option 
to acquire his interest under such contract 
upon payment to him or his estate of an 
amount equal to his aggregate principal pay- 
ments plus the value to the public housing 
agency of any improvements made by him, 
less an amount equal to 2½ per centum of 
the sales price.’ 

“(b) Such Act is further amended— 

“(1) by inserting in the parenthetical 
phrase in section 10(h) after the words ‘ex- 
clusive of’ the following: ‘any part thereof 
covered by a contract or conveyed pursuant 
to paragraph (9) of section 15, and exclusive 
of’; 

“(2) by inserting after ‘may be made’ in 
section 10(1) the following: ‘, subject to any 
outstanding contracts made pursuant to par- 
agraph (9) of section 15,’; 

“(3) by inserting after ‘acquisition’ in 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 15 the 
following: ‘(except pursuant to paragraph 
(9) of section 15)’; and 

“(4) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (1) of section 22(a) 
a colon and the following: ‘Provided, That 
such conveyance or delivery of title shall be 
subject to the rights of third parties vested 
pursuant to paragraph (9) of section 15˙%è.“ 

On page 28, line 13, strike out “307” and 
insert “308”. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOWER 

In Housing Subcommittee meetings, I 
brought up for discussion a public housing 
amendment which seemed to receive favor- 
able comment from those of varied political 
persuasion. I do not intend to call the 
amendment up, but request that it be in- 
serted in the record at this point for future 
reference. 

The amendment is quite simple—it allows 
tenants of public housing units to purchase 
such units; in other words, it makes home- 
owners out of those living in public housing, 
if they so desire. The advantages of home- 
ownership are, of course, both apparent and 
numerous. 

I am hopeful that the amendment can be 
given serious consideration in committee 
next year and offered as a part of the 1965 
housing bill. 

AMENDMENT INTENDED To BE PROPOSED BY 
Mr. Tower TO S. 3049, a BILL To EXTEND 
AND AMEND Laws RELATING TO HOUSING, 
URBAN RENEWAL, AND COMMUNITY FACIL- 
ITIES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
On page 12, line 25, strike out the colon 

and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“its total certified actual moving expenses 
and, in addition, an amount not to exceed 
$3,000 for any actual direct losses of property 
except goodwill or profit: Provided, That 
payments shall be made only for such cer- 
tified actual moving expenses and such ac- 
tual direct losses of property which are in- 
curred on and after August 7, 1956, and for 
which reimbursement or compensation is 
not otherwise made.” 
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On page 12, line 24, strike out “the fol- 
lowing”. 

On page 13, strike out lines 1 through 21. 

On page 13, line 22, strike out “of clause 
( 1 ) ” 

On page 13, line 25, strike out “such clause 
(1)” and insert in lieu thereof “this sub- 
section”. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOWER 


This amendment is directed toward a new 
concept of relocation payments to displaced 
businesses, in conjunction with Federal ur- 
ban renewal projects. 

Let's look at an example to see how the 
new concept could work: 

John Smith had his little craft business in 
an urban renewal area. 

The urban renewal authority paid him 
$1,000 when his business was terminated by 
urban renewal activity. 

Mr, Smith, who needed a bit of a vaca- 
tion after tending his business alone for a 
number of years, decided not to reestablish 
his business for the time being. Further- 
more, a larger business in the same craft had 
offered him a job. 

Mr. Smith took 2 months’ vacation and re- 
turned to his new job at $15,000 a year. At 
the end of the year, since termination of his 
own business, Mr, Smith was paid $1,500 more 
by the urban renewal authority because he 
did not reestablish his business with 1 year. 

The $2,500 paid for his vacation, 

This hypothetical case can happen under 
the new relocation provision for businesses 
in urban renewal areas contained in the com- 
mittee bill. 

The bill retains the original moving ex- 
pense for small business (actual or up to 
$3,000) but adds the arbitrary $1,000 when 
the business is terminated and offers the 
$1,500 if the businessman accepts no moving 
expense, 

I am not offering the amendment because 
I am opposed to assisting displaced busi- 
nesses. Certainly, I'm not. I just want to 
ascertain clearly whether we are going after 
the problem in the right way. 

As I understand it, a House Select Sub- 
committee on Real Property Acquisition has 
recently completed a detailed study of prob- 
lems resulting from acquisition of property 
for Federal or federally assisted programs. 

This study, of course, included considera- 
tion of those displaced by Federal urban re- 
newal projects. 

Already we have the results of what I un- 
derstand to be a portion of that study, com- 
piled from questionnaires submitted to 4,020 
smaller, independent businesses and profes- 
sional people located in 46 cities in 34 States 
where government projects have been under- 
taken, are now in process, or in the planning 
stage. 


I cite this portion of the study as an ex- 
ample of how apparently thorough this select 
committee has gone into the problem. Their 
report will be submitted about the 30th of 
September. 

I feel we should await this report before 
acting hastily as I feel we are doing in this 
bill. 

I will not call this amendment up, but 
sincerely hope this entire problem will re- 
ceive a great real of consideration next year. 


AMENDMENTS INTENDED To BE PROPOSED BY 
Mn. TOWER TO S. 3049, a BL. To EXTEND 
AND AMEND LAWS RELATING TO HOUSING, 
URBAN RENEWAL, AND COMMUNITY FACILI- 
TIES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
On page 8, between lines 14 and 15, insert 

a new section as follows: 

“LOCAL PAYMENTS FROM INCREASED TAX 
REVENUES 
“Sec. 301. Section 101 of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 
e) No contract shall be entered into for 
any capital grant under this title with re- 
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spect to any project (not constructed or 
covered by a contract for annual contribu- 
tions prior to the date of enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1964) for the redevelopment 
of any area in a locality, unless the locality 
agrees to make annual payments to the 
United States, out of any increase in the 
annual tax revenues derived by it as a re- 
sult of such redevelopment, equal to 10 per 
centum of the amount of such increase; 
such payments to continue until such time 
as the total amount of such payments are 
equal to the total amount of capital grants 
which were made in respect to such proj- 
ect.“ ” 

Renumber succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOWER 


I have an amendment here which I will 
not call up, but which has been receiving 
widespread favorable comment. Simply 
stated, it provides that a locality which re- 
ceives Federal urban renewal funds shall re- 
pay such funds out of increased tax reve- 
nues derived by the locality as a result of 
the urban renewal redevelopment. The 
amendment calls for a payment of only 10 
percent of the amount of this tax increase. 

The cities have been double gainers in the 
urban renewal program. 

The first gain comes when the Urban Re- 
newal Administration pays more than two- 
thirds the cost of rebuilding a heretofore 
codeless, unplanned, unkempt section of a 
city. 

The second gain comes when the urban 
renewal section, resold and rebuilt, begins 
paying the heretofore disinterested city large 
increases in taxes. 

There is evidence that some cities are, or 
planning to, relieve their own tax burdens 
through the use of the additional taxes made 
possible by all the taxpayers in the land. 

William L. Slayton, Urban Renewal Com- 
missioner, has made speeches throughout the 
country selling urban renewal projects to 
communities on the basis that they can make 
money doing it—make money at the cost to 
all the taxpayers in the country. 

In one speech, he pointed out the tax gains 
made in Washington, D.C., Detroit, Chicago, 
Calexico, Calif., Norfolk, Va., Oakland, Calif, 

Article after article has been published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in recent months 
boasting of the great tax gains made by cities 
from their urban renewal projects, which 
were paid for in the most part by Federal 
funds—money from taxpayers who do’ not 
live in cities. It would seem only fair to 
the country’s taxpayers that some provision 
be made whereby the profiting cities would 
share the benefits with their benefactors. 

Since Mr. Slayton said in one speech that 
Detroit would profit in taxes by $442,000 an- 
nually from one project alone, it seems only 
fair that 10 percent of that profit could be 
turned back each year to the Federal Govern- 
ment until such time as the gifts from the 
country’s taxpayers are paid back. It still 
would be “urban renewal without cost to the 
cities.” 

It is not my intention, as I have said, to 
call up this amendment, I am hopeful that 
the chairman of the Housing Subcommittee 
will join with me in securing detailed con- 
sideration of this amendment at the time 
housing legislation is brought before our 
committee next year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, are 
we getting ready for a third reading? I 
want to speak on the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator let us get the third reading first. 
Then he can get time on the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
the bill I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, my senior 
colleague [Mr. Pastore] intended today 
to support S. 3049, the Housing Act, but 
had to be back in our home State on offi- 
cial business in connection with the ar- 
rival in Providence of the nuclear ship 
Savannah. 

In his behalf, as well as on my own, I 
express the hope that we will enact a new 
housing bill. Although small in size 
geographically, Rhode Island has a big 
stake in housing. 

This will be the first major housing 
legislation considered by the Congress 
since the historic Housing Act of 1961. 
Of special interest to us is the portion of 
the proposed bill dealing with federally 
aided low-rent housing and, more sig- 
nificantly, language dealing with housing 
assistance to elderly persons—persons 
subsisting primarily on meager pensions, 
social security, or hard-earned savings. 

The 1961 act gave the Public Housing 
Administration lending and subsidy au- 
thority to help communities build ap- 
proximately 100,000 units of new public 
housing. About half that number of 
units ultimately will be especially de- 
signed and constructed for the elderly. 

It broadened the low-rent program to 
include American Indians for the first 
time, and nearly 4,000 new units of low- 
rent housing are under construction or 
in various stages of development on In- 
dian reservations virtually from coast to 
coast. 

The 1961 act stimulated interest in 
low-rent housing in scores of new com- 
munities across the Nation. Since then, 
some 360 new local housing authorities 
and 600 new localities have entered the 
program. 

But when the fiscal year ended, a 
month ago, PHA had on hand applica- 
tions from about 300 cities and towns 
throughout the Nation for an additional 
43,000 units of low-rent housing. These 
must be shelved until the Congress en- 
acts new housing legislation. 

Meanwhile, about three-fourths of the 
Nation’s 1,550 local housing authorities 
with low-rent developments in operation 
reported an aggregate waiting list of 
more than 500,000 applications from low- 
income families. Bear in mind that 
PHA-assisted projects have an annual 
move-out rate of about 22 percent as 
families better their economic status 
largely as a result of the respite granted 
them by low-rent housing. This means 
that those families may not be accom- 
modated for 5 years, perhaps longer. 

What will happen to them in those 
years of imprisonment in the slums and 
in what way will they be able to add to 
the strength and economic growth of our 
Nation? Rhode Island is especially con- 
cerned about its children and its elderly. 

We all can take pride in the great 
studies that have been made in this coun- 
try toward achieving longer life. A 
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child born in 1900, for example, could 
expect 47 years of life; his grandchil- 
dren, born today, look forward confident- 
ly to a lifespan of 70 years. Although 
nearly 23 years have been added to 
Americans’ lifetimes, our customs and 
mores dictating the time at which our 
productive lives shall cease has not kept 
pace. 

To some, retirement is viewed as a res- 
pite from many of the problems of a 
lifetime. We know, however, that in too 
many cases—this simply is just not true. 
Older people, as a rule, need more medi- 
cal care than younger people. Usually, 
they have less money to pay for it. And 
they can less afford to go without it. 

The fortunate ones beyond 65 are those 
taking up second—and even third—ca- 
reers, entering entire new fields of social, 
political, economic, avocational, and rec- 
reational endeavor—after, mind you— 
after society, in some cases, has arbi- 
trarily ruled that their productive lives 
have ended, 

In short, we seek to extend the span of 
independent living for our elderly rather 
than to relegate them to the human, eco- 
nomic and social scrap heap. 

We in Rhode Island have done much 
to show that the span of independence 
for our elderly can—and is—being ex- 
tended; that elderly can—and do—make 
a contribution to the social progress of 
our State, small geographically as it is. 

We are doing this in a number of ways 
but I want to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion, Mr. President, to one which ap- 
pears to offer the most hope for the fu- 
ture to extend this span of independent 
living we all seek for our elderly. That 
is the low-rent public housing program 
for elderly which currently approaches 
88,000 units in the United States either 
in various stages of development or in 
management. 

These are specially designed housing 
units built to include features easing 
daily living for low-income elderly or 
handicapped. 

Among the most notable of Rhode Is- 
land’s efforts in this respect is that of 
Providence, and Dexter Manor, a 200- 
unit high-rise structure for elderly, built 
by the housing authority of the city of 
Providence. At its dedication, a Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin editorial called 
it “a shining example for Rhode Island,” 
and well it is. And the Providence Jour- 
nal termed Dexter Manor a “golden 
agers' opportunity.” 

Dexter Manor also stands as a “shin- 
ing example,” as the Evening Bulletin 
called it, of enlightened Federal-local co- 
operation to help solve the problems of 
growing old on a low income. 

Despite Rhode Island's relatively mod- 
est number of public housing units, one- 
sixth of the State's total already are 
among those especially designed dwell- 
ings for the elderly, all of which have 
been assisted in their construction by the 
Public Housing Administration under the 
Federal Housing Act. 

More than 300 additional units are 
nearing completion under the program 
in Rhode Island, and 500 more are in 
some stage of development. Most of 
those 800 new units of low-rent housing 
are destined for occupancy by low- 
income elderly. 
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The Public Housing Administration, 
which makes loans and furnishes tech- 
nical advice to local housing authorities— 
including the six in Rhode Island—in 
this low-rent housing program, already 
has committed all the approximately 
100,000 units authorized by the Housing 
Act of 1961 to the housing of low-income 
Americans at rents they can afford and, 
for elderly, in housing built specifically 
and scientifically to accommodate their 
special needs. 

Prudent administration of funds and 
authority to PHA by its Commissioner, 
the Honorable Marie C. McGuire, granted 
under the 1961 act, may see the total 
number of new low-rent housing units 
eventually placed under construction ex- 
ceed the approximately 100,000-unit fig- 
ure thought to be possible under that 
act. 

Still, the need continues. And applica- 
tions continue to arrive almost daily at 
the Public Housing Administration re- 
gional offices from communities across 
the country seeking loans and other as- 
sistance to help meet the urgent needs 
of their low-income families and their 
elderly. 

In my own State of Rhode Island, for 
example, almost 90,000 persons are 65 
and over; nearly 26,000 of those head 
families and almost half that number 
support their families on incomes under 
$3,000 annually. And, another 19,000 in- 
dividuals 65 and over support themselves 
in some manner, in some way, on in- 
comes under $1,500. 

I also see the low-rent program—al- 
though as limited an approach as it is— 
as a solution to the housing needs of the 
millions of American families living in 
substandard and dilapidated housing and 
an important tool in the President’s war 
on poverty. It is, however, as it ought 
to be—only an opening wedge in the fight 
to share the blessings of America’s un- 
paralleled prosperity with the 35 million 
Americans deep in the mire of poverty, 
ignorance, and hopelessness. 

I hope the leadership will do every- 
thing within its power to bring this bill 
to an early vote in the Senate. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am particu- 
larly pleased to note that this bill, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, makes provision for enforce- 
ment of local housing codes as a condi- 
tion of certification of workable pro- 
grams. 

Several weeks ago, I sought to incor- 
porate specific provisions for such code 
enforcement requirements by introduc- 
ing, with the cosponsorship of my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], S. 2889, which would have 
amended the Housing Act to require that 
amounts up to 5 percent of the total 
financial aid to be provided be ear- 
marked for enforcement programs. 

The committee in its wisdom chose to 
remove the specific suggestion of a level 
of expenditure for enforcement, but it 
did incorporate in title II a strong re- 
quirement that no program be certified 
unless the locality has had for 6 months 
a minimum standards housing code and 
unless the administrator is satisfied that 
the locality is effectively enforcing the 
code. 
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I applaud this provision, Mr. President. 
As I said when I introduced my amend- 
ment in June, the best slum clearance 
program in the world is of little value if 
the housing that remains is in substand- 
ard condition. The language which the 
committee has provided should go a long 
way toward making sure that renewal 
will not stimulate more blight. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, 1 wanted to inquire of the 
Senator from Alabama about some pro- 
posals which he will recall were discussed 
in the committee deliberations on the 
bill —proposals that were raised by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. 
These proposals have been endorsed by 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
American Municipal Association, the 
National Association of Counties, and 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ermental Relations is interested in them. 

The proposals deal with urban sprawl, 
questions of the health of the people 
living in areas of mushrooming de- 
velopment, and specifically one pertain- 
ing to the empowering of the Federal 
Housing Commission to refuse assistance 
under any mortgage or commitment in- 
volving the construction of new housing 
unless such housing would be served, 
wherever economically feasible, by pub- 
lic or adequate water and sewerage sys- 
tems. Other proposals also pertain to 
the remoyal of the 50,000 population 
ceiling on applicants for water and sew- 
erage projects serving more than one 
community so long as each community 
is within the existing 50,000 population 
limit. 

I should like to inquire whether these 
ideas were at least in part incorporated 
into the bill, and what the status of the 
proposals is, particularly from the view- 
point of later committee study. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
answer to the inquiry that has been 
made on behalf of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Maine did present such proposals to the 
committee, and the committee felt that 
they were deserving of further study and 
consideration. I assure the Senator that 
the Subcommittee on Housing will give 
study and consideration to these pro- 
posals in connection with existing pro- 
grams and in connection with housing 
legislation for next year. 

I might state also that at this particu- 
lar time I did not feel that we should give 
these rather broad proposals hasty con- 
sideration without a full study as to their 
effect on the existing programs which in 
the past several years we have encour- 
aged, and which have resulted in an in- 
crease in housing for veterans, low- and 
middle-income families, displaced fam- 
ilies, and others in the areas mentioned 
in the specific proposals. 

The committee is mindful of hearings 
presently being conducted by an ad hoc 
committee established by the Public 
Health Service of the Department of 
HEW to look into the proper responsibil- 
ities of State and local governments in 
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matters of this nature. I am sure our 
committee will be very interested in the 
recommendations of the ad hoc com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I ap- 
preciate that clear statement of the situ- 
ation. I am sure the Senator from 
Maine, who could not be present, will 
appreciate it. 

I should like to make one further obser- 
vation. The Senator from Alabama was 
one of the first in the Congress to recog- 
nize some of the human problems of 
those who harvest the crops of the coun- 
try, who are described as migratory 
farmworkers. In 1940 he first alerted the 
Nation to some of the problems by serv- 
ing on acommittee. It is significant that 
in this year, 1964, and in this housing bill 
we strike the first blow for better housing 
with this national program. 

As sponsor of the legislation, I ex- 
press my gratitude for the full coopera- 
tion the chairman of the Housing Sub- 
committee has given. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I appreciate the 
Senator from New Jersey calling atten- 
tion to that matter. The first area I 
studied with respect to migratory hous- 
ing was in the Senator’s home State. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to express my congratula- 
tions to the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill, for having in- 
corporated in the bill section 808, a sec- 
tion dealing with real estate loans by 
national banks, and which is identical 
to S. 2576, a proposal of the junior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. 

The Senator from Maine has worked 
diligently to have this provision adopted 
by the Senate. I regret that unavoid- 
able commitments in the State of Maine 
have made Senator Musxkie’s absence 
necessary. Senate approval of this pro- 
vision will represent a tribute to the legis- 
lative ability of the junior Senator from 
Maine. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD an 
explanation of section 808. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REAL ESTATE LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS 

Section 808 would amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to permit national banks to invest 
in real estate loans up to 80 percent of the 
appraised value of the real estate and for a 
term no longer than 30 years. Existing law 
limits loans to 75 percent of value and a term 
of 20 years. 

The committee is aware of the increasing 
activity of the national banks in the resi- 
dential mortgage market and saw no reason 
why they should not be further encouraged 
by liberalizing the existing restrictions in 
the law on residential lending. Even though 
the maximum authority might be used in 
only rare cases, the new terms would give the 
banks more flexibility and permit them to 
make sound loans where they are not now 
permitted. 

It is understood, of course, that the key to 
good lending practices depends more on 
credit of the borrower than on the security of 
the loan. Nevertheless, as loan-to-value 
ratios are liberalized, it becomes increasingly 
important that lending institutions adopt 
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more precise measures and procedures in 
estimating value. In today’s market with 
prices leveling off, this has further signifi- 
cance in insuring the soundness of the in- 
vestment. 

In a recent hearing on this subject testi- 
mony was provided by Mr. Harry P. Berg- 
mann, senior vice president, Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D.C., and chairman, 
Mortgage Finance Committee, American 
Bankers Association, urging the committee’s 
support for this amendment, 

The following excerpt from his statement 
is an excellent justification for the com- 
mittee’s action: 

“National banks hold approximately $14 
billion in residential rea] estate loans and, 
in addition, originate a substantial volume 
of such loans for other permanent investors. 
Thus they are very significant participants 
in the residential mortgage market, yet they 
must operate at a serious disadvantage when 
compared with other mortgage lenders, in- 
cluding State-chartered commercial banks. 
For example, State-chartered banks in 20 
States have no statutory limitations at all 
on loan-to-value ratios, while in 24 States 
there is no statutory limitation on the maxi- 
mum maturities which can be given borrow- 
ers by State banks. Further, some of the 
States which do have limitations have less 
severe restrictions than are applicable to na- 
tional banks.” 

The flexibility to be gained by national 
banks from a broadening of mortgage-lend- 
ing authority is important for several 
reasons: First, it would enable them to serve 
those potential homeowners who, for var- 
ious reasons, require a higher ratio of loan 
to value of property or a longer maturity or 
bo In communities where commercial 
banks are the principal mortgage lenders, 
modernized lending powers would be espe- 
cially beneficial in permitting the servicing 
of those prospective borrowers who do not 
have the present ability to meet available 
terms and do not have ready access to other 
mortgage lenders, Second, since a significant 
activity which commercial banks perform in 
the housing finance field consists of loan orig- 
ination for sale to other mortgage holders, 
they should have the more flexible powers to 
provide loan terms which would more nearly 
match the requirements of the prospective 
borrower and the standards established by 
the ultimate holder of the mortgage loan. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
modernization of real estate loan limitations 
for national banks does not mean that 
henceforth all residential real estate loans by 
national banks will be at 80 percent of ap- 
praised value and for 30-year terms, This 
is not the case with State banks today (in 
States permitting such loans) nor would it 
be for national banks. Indeed it is doubtful 
that adoption of this legislation would alter 
significantly the present lending policies of 
national banks. What it would do, however, 
is provide a degree of flexibility for national 
banks which would enable them, in appro- 
priate circumstances, to make sound loans 
under somewhat more liberal terms than are 
presently possible. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
join in extending congratulations to the 
Senator from Maine. I was pleased to 
support this proposal. I thought it was a 
good and sound idea. I have com- 
mended the banks of this country over 
the past 2 or 3 years for the greater ac- 
tivity they have shown in the home mort- 
gage field particularly. I think most 
people would be surprised to learn the 
extent to which the commercial banks of 
this country participate in home mort- 
gages. It has become an important 
function, and I think a very good 
function. 
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I was pleased to see that provision in- 
cluded in the bill, and I shall do all I 
can to see that it is kept in the bill. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman] for the excellent way 
in which he has steered a good housing 
bill to final victory, and also the individ- 
ual members of the committee who con- 
tributed so much to this bill. I think 
we should particularly commend Repre- 
sentative WIDNALL, of New Jersey, in the 
House, and Senator Javits in the Senate 
for calling to our attention the problems 
of housing code enforcement, and for 
having a provision incorporated in the 
act which will encourage towns and cities 
to adopt and enforce housing codes. 

If the cities would enforce their hous- 
ing codes, we could head off a great 
deal of urban blight, which now calls 
for urban renewal. The Representative 
from New Jersey, Mr. WIDNALL, first 
raised this issue in the House, and Sen- 
ator Javits raised it before our commit- 
tee. The code enforcement provision is 
included in the bill. We owe them a 
great debt. It is an instance which 
shows the way in which we can cooperate 
across party lines and of how the legis- 
lative branch can step out ahead of the 
executive. 

I should also like to thank Senator 
CLARK for proposing an amendment to 
permit Federal assistance for intensive 
code enforcement in urban renewal 
areas. This was a valuable addition to 
the bill. I should also like to commend 
Senator GRUENING and Senator Javits 
for section 102, which places upon the 
Federal Housing Administration the ob- 
ligation of correcting structural defects 
in new homes with FHA insured mort- 
gages. This would compensate owners 
for defects when builders and contractors 
have not lived up to the specifications 
laid down by FHA and refuse or are not 
able to correct such defects. 

The bill contains within itself a very 
important section to provide relocation 
assistance to low income families and 
elderly individuals displaced by urban 
renewal and public housing. All too 
often urban renewal has displaced these 
people and very little has been done to 
assist them. That is why urban renewal 
has been called urban removal. 

Years ago I was able to have included 
in the housing laws a provision for mov- 
ing expenses. This was an improvement. 

Recently I was very pleased to note 
that the Republican platform this year 
called attention to the fact that the 
existing provision for relocation assist- 
ance was totally inadequate. The plat- 
form charged the Democrats with 
“neglecting the vital need for adequate 
relocation assistance.“ 

Therefore, I had hoped that we would 
get very vigorous action in support of 
this amendment from our Republican 
friends. Unfortunately four Republi- 
cans chose to ignore their platform and 
voted against this provision in the com- 
mittee. 

The bill provides that, for a period of 
1 year, the difference between 20 per- 
cent of a family’s income and the cost of 
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minimum housing is to be a relocation 
charge and paid to the family as re- 
location assistance. This will help 
families to find decent housing and get 
started again in new neighborhoods. 

I hope that the Republicans will relent 
and support this vitally needed pro- 
vision on the floor. Also, I hope very 
much that this assistance provision can 
be retained in full in conference. If I 
am a member of the conference com- 
mittee, I can assure the Senate that I 
shall fight to the end to see that it is 
retained. In short, I was very happy to 
see that provision adopted. 

Finally, I believe, to a large extent 
that this is a bipartisan bill. It is an 
indication that, though there are dif- 
ferences between our parties which are, 
in many respects, very real, it is also 
e to cooperate for the common 
8 5 

Mr. President, I urge support of the 
housing bill, and hope that it will pass 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this is a 
good housing bill which we are about to 
pass. It is a good housing bill which 
has been brought out of committee in 
spite of what seemed to me to be rather 
serious difficulties. The chief difficulty 
is that we are nearing the end of the 
session, that the filibuster on the civil 
rights bill occupied 3 months of the 
time of the Senate, and that the time 
given for careful consideration of the 
many complex provisions which were 
suggested to the subcommittee when we 
met for hearings and to mark up the 
bill was strictly limited. 

A great share of the credit for this 
quite substantial achievement must go 
to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the chairman of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, who, with his usual 
tact and good humor and ability never 
to become excited, minimized the con- 
troversies. He brought conflicting views 
together in an absolute minimum time, 
and brought out this excellent measure. 

I pay tribute also to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower], for his cooperative 
attitude in expressing his objections to 
many provisions, and for his willing- 
ness to go along with the majority Mem- 
bers in the Senate, without delay and 
without holding up the progress of the 
bill and without nit picking, to save his 
major fight for next year, when there 
will be before the Senate a substantially 
new housing bill. 

I should like to say a word about 
the very close connection between this 
housing legislation and the war on 
poverty and unemployment. We all 
agree, I think, that lack of safe, sani- 
tary shelter for the lower one-fifth of 
American families is one of the real 
contributing causes to poverty. We all 
agree also, I believe, that the persistence 
of chronic unemployment which afflicts 
many areas of our country is another 
major cause for poverty, just as inade- 
quate education is in many sections of 
the country. 

In its 1964 economic report, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers pays heed to 
the important role played by the con- 
struction industry in influencing the na- 
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tional economy. The council character- 
ized as “unusually vigorous” the increase 
in nonfarm residential construction 
since 1961 and attributed to this growth 
much of the credit for the present long- 
lived business expansion. 

In the hearings held before the Sub- 
committee on Employment and Man- 
power, of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which I have the honor 
to head, witnesses estimated the urban 
renewal and housing labor content at 
from about $560 to $600 per $1,000 con- 
tract award. 

The Department of Labor estimates 
that each $1 million of contract awards 
in construction creates 115 man-years 
of work. 

The field of community development— 
which includes housing, urban renewal, 
mass transit, highways, pollution con- 
trol, the construction of other local pub- 
lic facilities, and community planning— 
represents one of the largest areas of 
unmet needs in the Nation. There are, 
at the present time, between 7 and 8 
million substandard dwelling units in 
our urban areas, including units in a 
dilapidated state as well as those lack- 
ing a private toilet or bath or hot run- 
ning water. The crop of young people 
in the “war babies” generation is now 
reaching maturity and will soon be 
marrying and starting families. The de- 
mands for new and rehabilitated dwell- 
ings, therefore, will increase dramati- 
cally. In addition, the growing 
proportion of older citizens in the 
population calls for the construction of 
housing specially adapted to their needs. 
An additional need for more low rent 
or purchase housing units is evidenced 
by the number of families who are un- 
willingly “doubled up” for economic 
reasons. 

In the nonresidential housing field, 
community needs will be similarly acute 
in the approaching years. There are 
an enormous number of obsolete com- 
mercial and industrial structures in our 
metropolitan areas. Every city, small 
and large alike, has its “skid rows,” its 
inefficient office buildings, and its out- 
moded manufacturing establishments 
which should be demolished and replaced 
with modern buildings capable of pay- 
ing for themselves through increased 
revenue. Continuous expansion of the 
metropolitan areas will increasingly 
direct attention toward improving in- 
adequate transportation facilities 
whether bus, subway, or railroad com- 
muter service—as well as stepped-up 
construction of roads, bridges and tun- 
nels to accommodate mushrooming auto 
traffic. Additional investments in fa- 
cilities to support metropolitan growth 
is essential: schools, colleges, hospitals, 
health centers, playgrounds, and recrea- 
tion buildings, welfare institutions, 
sewer, and waterplants and waterlines. 

In short, the housing bill and the 
measures which are peripheral to it are 
making the largest single contribution 
to the war on poverty and the decrease 
in unemployment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD, at this point in 
my remarks a press release issued by 
Dr. Peter Wagner of the National Plan- 
ning Association on his testimony be- 
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fore our Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, in which he discusses 
in greater detail the contribution which 
housing, urban redevelopment, and 
like programs make to the war on pov- 
erty and the decrease in unemploy- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESS RELEASE OF PETER WAGNER, NATIONAL 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION (ON TESTIMONY BE- 
FORE THE CLARK SUBCOMMITTEE ON EM- 
PLOYMENT AND MANPOWER) 


A comprehensive 20-year urban develop- 
ment program—which would include both 
public and private investment—could create 
about 3 million additional jobs yearly in the 
process of raising housing standards and im- 
proving metropolitan facilities, Dr. Peter 
Wagner testified today before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power. 

Dr. Wagner is an economist with the Na- 
tional Planning Association and has based 
his testimony on studies made at the Na- 
tional Planning Association, but his policy 
conclusions are his own. 

Such a program, said Dr. Wagner, would 
insure employment of a high proportion 
of the relatively low-skilled workers seek- 
ing employment and at the same time 
could eliminate the Nation’s current backlog 
of nearly 8 million substandard urban 
dwelling units. The program would also 
allow for improvement of mass transit sys- 
tems and highways and meet demands for 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and other com- 
munity facilities. 

Dr. Wagner told the subcommittee that 
“only an increase in aggregate demand 
through policies featuring tax reductions, in- 
vestment incentive to private business, and 
judicious expenditure programs can hope 
to make a significant dent in our unemploy- 
ment problem. What is needed,” he said, 
“is a general policy of promoting economic 
growth by means of a series of specific pro- 
grams designed to meet unfilled needs in a 
variety of areas.” Training programs teach- 
ing new skills to the unemployed or to new- 
comers to the labor force could then be 
adapted to fit the requirements of each. of 
these programs, he continued. 

“Urban development,” Dr. Wagner 
said, is one of the most obvious areas where 
unfilled needs exist. The cost of eliminating 
slums and substandard housing, and im- 
proving urban living conditions would av- 
erage between $120 and $125 billion an- 
nually over a 20-year period,” he estimated. 
“Naturally,” he said, “the amount spent 
would be much smaller than this average 
figure in the initial years of the program 
and would grow higher as the program 
gained momentum.” 

Dr. Wagner said he anticipates that 
70 percent of the investment in urban de- 
velopment would be devoted to private uses 
and nearly all the funds needed would come 
from private sources. “Financing of public 
projects,” he said, “could be done by im- 
proving the methods already in use, limiting 
the extent of Federal grants as much as pos- 
sible. A sizable proportion of the sums for 
public projects would also come from pri- 
vate sources,” he noted. 

Dr. Wagner recommended considera- 
tion. of a variety of measures to encourage 
private investment in urban development. 
He suggested that special encouragement be 
given projects complying with regional or 
metropolitan development plans by the 
granting of partial tax exemptions for 
limited periods and accelerated depreciation 
allowances. “In cases,” he said, con- 
sideration could be given to the provision 
of interest subsidies or outright repair or 
rent subsidies. He also suggested measures 
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to make mortgage investments more liquid 
and desirable.” 

Dr. Wagner said the shift in resources 
necessary to support such a program would 
be quite moderate, especially since it would 
take place gradually over a 20-year period. 
“We are now spending very roughly more 
than 10 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct on urban development,” Dr. Wagner 
said, “and this figure does not fully re- 
flect amounts spent on repair and mainte- 
nance. Assuming a 4-percent annual rate 
of growth,” he continued, “only about 2 to 
3 percent of the Nation's resources would 
have to be shifted over the 20-year period to 
meet the needed urban development pro- 
gram.” 

“It must be realized,” he concluded, “that 
the pursuit of a vigorous policy to help a 
pivotal sector such as construction will itself 
lift our gross national product and promote 
economic growth through its widespread in- 
direct effects, and this makes such a policy 
eminently desirable as a national objective.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Downtown Renewal Pays Off 
in Solid Cash Dividends: Pittsburgh Tri- 
angle Proves It,” published in the Harris- 
burg Patriot-News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Harrisburg Patriot-News, July 25, 
1964] 
PITTSBURGH TRIANGLE Proves Ir: DOWNTOWN 

RENEWAL Pays Orr In Sol Casm DrivI- 

DENDS 


A study of downtown Pittsburgh’s real 
estate values has provided in precise figures 
what the people of that city already knew 
in general and what the people of cities like 
Harrisburg should have learned some time 
ago: 


Redevelopment pays off. 

The study presents an analysis of assessed 
valuations in Pittsburgh's Golden Triangle 
since the early thirties. It was made in 
connection with the preparation of a new 
20-year master plan for that downtown area. 
Here is what it shows: 

In 1935 the Triangle had a peak real estate 
value of approximately $340 million, slightly 
more than 23 percent of the total assessed 
valuations in the city. . 

By 1950 the value of Triangle property had 
dropped to less than $215 million, 18 percent 
of the city total. 

By 1960, after a decade of pioneer work 
in urban renewal, the Triangle's real estate 
values had climbed back to a point just be- 
low $322 million. This was 20 percent of the 
city total. 

Like the downtowns of all cities, the 
Golden Triangle represents a tax source out 
of all proportion to the amount of land it 
covers. Producing one-fifth of Pittsburgh’s 
real estate tax revenue, the Golden Triangle 
occupies only 1.6 percent of the total city 
land area. 

It is obvious, said that city’s regional 
planning association, that the Golden Tri- 
angle “is a highly concentrated portion of 
the tax base of both the city and county 
and that the economic health of the central 
business district becomes an extremely im- 
portant factor to both the city and county.” 

Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? It’s almost as 
if — were once again listening to 

the arguments for, as well as the arguments 
against, downtown renewal, 

Pittsburgh is not unique. Neither is 
Harrisburg. Every American city faces the 
same economic forces in relation to its down- 
town center and the same choice of whether 
to set in motion the counterforces necessary 
to reverse the process of decay. 
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Pittsburgh made its choice years ago. It 
has every reason to be happy about it today 
and to keep moving in the same direction. 
The object lesson it learned could well be 
studied by other communities, large and 
small. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter to Hon. 
James H. J. Tate, mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia, signed by Gustave G. Am- 
sterdam, chairman of the Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority, pointing out 
the economic impact of the renewal pro- 
gram in our city. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


III. Economic BENEFITS OF URBAN RENEWAL— 
LETTER oF GUSTAVE G. AMSTERDAM, CHAIR- 
MAN, PHILADELPHIA REDEVELOPMENT AU- 
THORITY, TO MAYOR JAMES H. J. TATE 

The Honorable James H. J. Tarn, 

Mayor, City of Philadelphia, City Hall, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Dear Mayor Tate: This annual report of 
the redevelopment authority for the year 
1963 tells an exciting story of Philadelphia's 
progress in regaining front rank among the 
world’s great cities. It is with pride that I 
present it to you. 

Aside from the great changes for the better 
in the appearance of our city and the ben- 
efits that accrue to our citizens from the 
increased activity, I would like to point out 
the dollars-and-cents returns, 

In 1963, the renewal program resulted for 
the first time in a net gain to the city's 
assessment rolls. The increase was only $4 
million; but in 1964 another $22 million will 
be added, and the new assessments will have 
balanced out all the blighted property re- 
moved from the lists by urban renewal since 
the beginning of the active program in 1951. 

These benefits continue to add up. By 
1969, we will have increased assessments by 
more than $91 million over the total before 
renewal, bringing in about $3.7 million addi- 
tional each year in school and city taxes. 
Eventually, this net gain in assessments 
should reach nearly $300 million. 

The authority continued its activities in 
the fleld of human welfare, notably in re- 
housing and in the experimental program to 
rehabilitate the people of skid row. 

There is one warning I feel impelled to 
sound, A number of large families required 
to move from renewal areas need homes with 
four, five and more bedrooms. I urge that 
steps be taken now to provide more low- 
rental housing for these large families, and 
so avert a possible slowing down of the re- 
newal program for want of it. Without this, 
& program of rent subsidies will undoubtedly 
be needed, 

I am sure that with your continued for- 
ward-looking leadership this will be worked 
out and the urban renewal program will con- 
tinue to raise Philadelphia's pride and 
morale. 

Very truly yours, 
GUSTAVE G. AMSTERDAM, 
Chairman. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alabama for yielding 
to me. Again, I commend him for the 
excellent work he has done in bringing 
the bill to passage. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield time to 
me? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado 6 min- 
utes on the bill. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I may not use all 
the time, but I invite the attention of 
the Senator from Alabama to certain 
problems that have arisen under the 
Housing Act. 

Brief mention—and I think it was 
only relatively brief—was made by the 
National Association of Homebuilders, 
when they testified in February, to a 
problem which can be summarized in 
this way. 

When someone builds a rental unit 
and receives an FHA mortgage and in- 
surance on it, and then the income level 
of the area where the building is located 
changes and is reduced, the person, if 
the building has been built within an 
urban renewal area, can refinance and 
get a much lower interest rate and keep 
going. 

On the other hand, if the building is 
not located in an urban renewal area, 
he cannot do that, thereby risking one 
of two things. Either he must let the 
whole works go, either under foreclos- 
ure or sale, or maintain his rentals where 
they were, as they were originally in- 
tended to amortize the mortgage. The 
result is that the rents are such that the 
people in the area cannot use the build- 
ing. The situation becomes difficult for 
such a person; and it should be remem- 
bered that the building is Government- 
insured. 

I shall give an example that has oc- 
curred in our State. A project consist- 
ing of some 94 units was completed in 
1962 at a cost of over $1 million. The 
mortgage was for a large amount, ap- 
proximately $890,000; but there was a 
substantial remaining private invest- 
ment in the project. The units were 
rented at about $125 each. 

Later the whole character of the area 
changed, and a group of low income peo- 
ple moved in. At that time the person 
concerned spoke to the FHA Adminis- 
trator in our area about building another 
unit in the area to take care of the low 
income group that had moved in. The 
FHA Administrator asked the owner why 
he did not refinance the existing unit 
instead of building another one, so that 
he could fill the vacancies he then had, 
and by doing so obtain refinancing under 
the existing program. When the owner 
looked into the situation, he found that 
he could not do that, because the building 
was not in an urban renewal area. 

I understand that problems arise in 
such a situation. If refinancing of all 
types of existing projects were per- 
mitted, what would be the cost? How 
would a determination be made, for ex- 
ample, as to which one had a legitimate 
reason and which did not? A number 
of questions might properly be developed 
by the Housing Subcommittee. 

I call this to the attention of the chair- 
man because it indicates clearly that the 
proposition of Federal financing creates 
obligations and inequities in many areas, 
and in many cases there is no opportu- 
nity to deal with the programs equitably 
across the board. 

My colleague from Colorado [Mr. At- 
Lott] has been interested in this situa- 
tion; and within my time limitation, I 
should like to yield to him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
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may yield to me within the time that has 
been allotted to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, my col- 
league has stated the problem well. This 
situation was brought to the attention 
of both of us several months ago. We 
have attempted to place it before the 
committee, but apparently have not been 
able to do so successfully. 

Before the last meeting of the com- 
mittee, I asked the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower], who is in 
the Chamber, to submit for the consid- 
eration of the committee an amendment 
which would strike out the words Jo- 
cated in an urban renewal area” from 
section 223(b) of the National Housing 
Act. This would then permit a building 
to be refinanced in the manner sug- 
gested by my colleague from Colorado. 
Both of us are much concerned about 
this situation because it relates to an 
area occupied by low-income people. 
The project which the Government cre- 
ated gave every promise of being success- 
ful when it was built. But now the peo- 
ple who have moved to the area cannot 
pay this amount. This is the only way 
in which the situation can be corrected, 
unless the Government wants to put up 
the money for the guarantee. 

It is my understanding, if I may direct 
this remark to the chairman of the 
committee, that the committee did not 
act favorably on the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
There are some complications about this 
matter. I am not sure that the Sena- 
tor’s approach is the best way to relieve 
the problem, but I feel the FHA may 
reach a solution that will give relief in 
the situation that has been described by 
the Senators from Colorado. I believe 
the FHA will become actively interested 
in it and may be able to devise a better 
approach. 

Mr, ALLOTT, Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield further? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is my understanding 
that the FHA feels that it cannot take 
such action without an amendment such 
as we have suggested. It is felt that it 
cannot act under the present law, within 
the circumstances I have described. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There are some 
provisions in the bill that might make it 
possible for the FHA to find a solution. 
For example, there is a provision which 
gives the FHA power it has not hereto- 
fore had, which we speak of as the power 
of forbearance with respect to the fore- 
closing of mortgages. In other words, we 
are, in effect, directing the FHA to reach 
settlements for the removal of distressed 
conditions. 

At any rate, I assure the Senators 
from Colorado, both of whom spoke to 
me about this problem—at least, Sena- 
tor ArLorr did, and Senator Dominick 
was present in the committee—that I 
shall do my best to have the FHA ar- 
range to have this problem settled ad- 
ministratively, or, in the absence of ad- 
ministrative action, to submit to Con- 
gress suggested language that could be 
included in a housing bill to improve the 
situation. Anything that I can do to be 
of assistance, I shall be glad to do. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s cooperation. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Does the chairman 
mean to indicate by his comments that 
in his opinion the amendments in the 
present bill will be beneficial in solving 
the problem I have just outlined? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They might; but I 
am sure the Senators from Colorado 
realize that they are attempting to 
amend section 221(d) (3), which relates 
to a special class of housing, and would 
in effect, permit refinancing of section 
207 housing under that special class. 
They are two different classes entirely, 
and if we established such a precedent, 
we have no idea of just how far reaching 
such refinancing might become. This is 
a problem that needs more attention 
than has been given to it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I realize that. I 
realize also that there are complications. 
But in view of the indication that I re- 
ceived a few minutes ago, I wished to 
make it as clear as I could that I under- 
stand the Senator from Alabama will be 
making every effort, along with us, to try 
to devise some method to have the ad- 
ministrative heads of FHA do something 
about this particular situation, and will 
continue to see what can be done to re- 
move inequities which might be easily 
created in other areas under similar 
circumstances. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly will act 
to do what I can. The Senator from 
Colorado has been a member of the com- 
mittee. He fully understands the prob- 
lem, I will do my best, and the Housing 
Subcommittee staff also stands ready to 
help. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I much appreciate 
the courtesy of the Senator from Ala- 
bama in this regard. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume—and I am addressing myself to the 
chairman of the subcommittee—that he 
is particularly referring to the discussion 
of section 505 in the bill, which appears 
in the committee report, beginning on 
page 39 and thereafter, and that this 
is what he has in mind when he believes 
that there may be some possibility of 
accomplishing the desired result under 
the present bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Perhaps. Let me 
point out that in developing any kind 
of program—and this is certainly true in 
housing—a great deal is done by trial 
and error. This is a new approach which 
we are taking. We do not know. It may 
be that operations between now and next 
summer, the time when the next bill will 
come up, will show us that some changes 
will need to be made, or it may be that 
it can be worked out under the language 
now written in the bill. If not, we hope 
that we can change it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have one or two 
questions. I invite the attention of the 
Senator to section 502 of the bill. Al- 
though the number is immaterial, it is 
the part which has to do with rural 
dwelling house financing. As I under- 
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stand it, the committee put in $150 mil- 
lion in contract authority. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Additional. 

Mr. STENNIS. Additional contract 
authority. Is that the proper term? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is lending au- 
thority. 

Mr. STENNIS. Lending authority, 
yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am advised by the 
Department that there will be $22 mil- 
lion on hand as of the end of September 
1964, which is the end of this quarter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Which will make $172 
million of lending authority available for 
the following 15 months; is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Until October 1, 
1965. 

Mr. STENNIS. Until October 1, 1965. 
Even though that sum is below what the 
applications are for, this will be a siz- 
able program. As one interested in this 
matter, I thank the Senator and his com- 
mittee for the attention they are giving 
it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It represents a 
continuation at present levels, which is 
what we did. We know that the back- 
log is another factor. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is approximately 
the present level? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.STENNIS. But, at the same time, 
has there not been a holding back of 
funds in lending authority from quarter 
to quarter which really is crippling this 
program so far as the need and use it 
can be put to are concerned? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Bureau of the Budget has put 
a restriction on it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not further true 
that some orderly and regularly releasing 
lending authority by the Budget Bureau 
is absolutely essential to success in the 
operation of the plan? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 30 seconds to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for an additional 30 seconds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. It is not necessary. 

Mr. STENNIS. I trust that those who 
are handling the bill will emphasize that 
fact and will get the Budget Bureau to 
conform its action to what has proved to 
be the legislative will on the program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I surely will. In 
the past, on various occasions, I have 
addressed letters to the President of the 
United States—both to the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson— 
inviting their attention to the limitation 
being placed on the program by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the resulting log- 
jam which develops when that goes into 
effect. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that last 
year we put in $25 million in appro- 
priation bills? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. This was done to sup- 
plement the fund. This is one of the 
smallest, but at times the most neglected, 
parts of the program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. It is one of the best programs 
we have. It is a small, but a good one, 
and one of which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has been a stalwart friend. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
But, is it not true that no money has 
been lost, and that all these loans are 
current, really even to the interest? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, some 
of us oppose this housing bil and are 
sorry that additional authorization has 
been recommended by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. I feel that all 
members of the committee are in agree- 
ment that the whole program for Federal 
housing and urban redevelopment 
needs to be reviewed and rewritten so 
that we can have a more workable and 
practicable piece of legislation concern- 
ing such an important and far-reaching 
segment of our national economy. 
Many of us would like to have curtailed 
many of the programs which cannot be 
justified, and others on the committee 
wanted to expand and enlarge the cov- 
erage of the bill. 

It is my understanding that the sub- 
committee determined that the wisest 
course of action would be to extend the 
existing authority for another 15 months 
so that politics would not be the de- 
termining factor in rewriting this major 
piece of legislation. I believe that there 
is some wisdom to that decision, because 
certainly we have seen the crippling ef- 
fect that “cheap political motivation” 
can have on legislation which is being 
considered. 

Large sums of our taxpayers’ dollars 
are wasted on unwise programs author- 
ized by the Housing Act that appear to 
be put forth as “political bait” or to cover 
up administrative inefficiencies. 

It appears to me that the Housing Act 
is to the big cities the “pork barrel legis- 
lation” that public works legislation is 
to other groups. We must realize that 
all of our problems cannot be solved by 
just pouring out more taxpayers’ dollars. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has failed to recommend and the Con- 
gress has not established formulas, in- 
corporating objective criteria on nation- 
wide needs, for allotting subsidy grants. 
Because we have not established a cri- 
teria, the cities which are most adept 
and have the more skillful administra- 
tors, and these are usually the more 
wealthy cities—get most of the Federal 
money. 

A recent study showed that the more 
well-to-do communities of the Nation 
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are getting Federal urban renewal and 
public housing subsidies equivalent to 
more than $10,000 for each of their sub- 
standard housing units, while many less 
well-to-do localities are getting nothing. 

Other better off communities are get- 
ting subsidies equivalent to more than 
$7,000 for each of their under $4,000 in- 
come families, while many poor areas 
are getting nothing. This is most dis- 
turbing because Federal taxes are levied 
in all areas of the Nation. If tax funds 
from all localities contribute toward 
payment of Federal urban renewal and 
public housing grants, it follows that the 
better off localities are being subsidized 
at the expense of those worse off. This 
is intolerable. It is in direct opposition 
to the fundamental beliefs of the Amer- 
ican people, 

The State of Wyoming is placed at a 
distinct disadvantage under the Federal 
urban renewal and public housing sub- 
sidy programs. 

The localities of Wyoming received no 
Federal urban renewal or public hous- 
ing subsidies whatsoever. This is, of 
course, traceable to the fact that the 
subsidies are granted under a complex 
method involving self-made local claims 
of need for Federal funds, rather than 
on the basis of a congressionally estab- 
lished formula reflecting actual condi- 
tions throughout the Nation. 

Although Wyoming received none of 
the Federal urban renewal and public 
housing subsidy funds, it did bear a 
burden for support of these programs. 
The cost to Wyoming for support of the 
Federal urban renewal and public hous- 
ing programs, through June 30, 1962— 
according to the tax distribution formula 
computed by the Tax Foundation, the 
National Chamber, and the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce—was 
about $2,930,000; about one-tenth of the 
amount of money required to operate 
our State for a whole biennium. 

Charging the people of Wyoming al- 
most $3 million to support these Federal 
programs might be defensible, if they 
had been generally working to help the 
less fortunate communities of the United 
States. But they were not. Across the 
Nation, the Federal urban renewal and 
public housing subsidy funds were flow- 
ing toward the better off localities at the 
expense of the poorer ones. 

In the United States as a whole, the 
results of the Federal urban renewal and 
public housing subsidy programs are con- 
trary to public policy. The subsidies on 
the average, have not been going to 
areas of greater need, but to those of 
lesser need; the subsidies have been tend- 
ing to give more help in the States hav- 
ing the greater financial resources, not 
in those having lesser financial re- 
sources; the subsidies have been tending 
to give more help, not in the States uti- 
lizing the greater proportions of their 
own fiscal capacities, but in those utiliz- 
ing lesser proportions of their own fiscal 
capacities. 

These facts clearly demonstrate that 
new solutions to the public financing of 
housing and urban developments must 
be worked out. We must redraft a 
whole new housing act, if we are to be 
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realistic in handling the problems con- 
fronting America. I am hopeful that 
the Congress will direct its attention 
next year to find an equitable and effi- 
cient method to finance necessary im- 
provements and necessary elements. 
Because this bill continues, and in fact, 
enlarges upon a program which is un- 
fair to and of unequal application to the 
American people and gives no assistance 
to States like Wyoming, I shall oppose 
the bill. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is 
@ very significant housing bill because 
through it a great program is being con- 
tinued. We have no illusions about any 
new initiatives which are being taken in 
this bill. There are no major initiatives 
in this bill. I know that the chairman 
shares with others on the committee— 
especially those from the big urban cen- 
ters—the fact that we shall soon have 
to undertake some major initiatives. I 
believe that they can be undertaken 
without necessarily spending money, but 
instead by bending the coordinating 
capability of the Federal Government to 
more effective use of resources which 
are potentially available for housing. 

There is no gainsaying that we can- 
not hide the great need under a bushel, 
that urban situations such as the recent 
riots in Harlem are very heavily attribut- 
able to the fact that housing is miser- 
able. We have tried hard: certainly the 
State of New York is a leader in the 
United States in the effort to afford peo- 
ple decent housing. But try as we will, 
slums seem just about to keep pace with 
the housing we create. 

It would be infinitely worse if we did 
not have these programs at city, State, 
and Federal levels of government. But 
we do need major initiatives which will 
help more quickly to break the back of 
segregated housing, housing which just 
does not represent common humanity 
to individuals. 

We have tried, in this bill to improve 
existing programs, although it is not a 
major move along that road. I hope 
that a major one will be made next 
year. Certainly it is urgently due—and 
long overdue. 

I have mentioned the middle income 
housing field, where several hundred 
thousand more units can be created in 
the country. The entire program could 
be revamped along the lines of the pro- 
gram in New York for middle income 
housing, which involves real property 
tax abatement and acceptance of lower 
interest rates on money. 

But laying that aside, we have tried 
in this bill to make some contribution 
within the ground rules prescribed by 
our most distinguished and able chair- 
man, who has dealt with this subject 
so constructively in this matter. 

I count the principal contribution to 
be code enforcement, concerning which 
the Senator from Illinois has so gra- 
ciously spoken in connection with me. 
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The inclusion of this idea in the work- 
able program concept for urban renewal 
can have probably as important an ef- 
fect as anything in checking deteriora- 
tion into slums. It is unbelievable that 
in this day and age there should be so 
relatively little code enactment and code 
enforcement in areas of the country 
which could vastly benefit from such 
codes. 

We seemingly have been unable to get 
back of this idea in the techniques we 
have used. So the committee has now 
said that in 3 years it wants to see real 
action. By including this in the “work- 
able program” concept, the committee 
wants this program made to work. 

I point out to my Republican col- 
leagues that this idea emanated from 
Representative WipNALL’s substitute bill 
in the other body, the Republican hous- 
ing bill. It was one of the most dearly 
held objectives of former Senator Cape- 
hart when he was chairman and ranking 
Republican member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. It is a sig- 
nificant achievement of the bill. 

We are also dealing in the bill with 
substantial defects in FHA-insured hous- 
ing by getting the FHA to take care of 
those relatively few cases in which the 
builder does not take care of them. I 
think it is a very desirable measure of 
justice. Senator GRUENING and I have 
worked hard on it and both introduced 
bills on the subject. I thank Senator 
Dovetas for calling attention to it. 

I would also like to mention the addi- 
tional relocation assistance that was pro- 
vided for small business. Also, we have 
begun a limited experiment in relocation 
assistance through rent supplements for 
low- or moderate-income families and 
elderly individuals. We shall be watch- 
ing it very closely to see if it is deserving. 
I have no pronounced opinion about it at 
the moment. But I think it is a useful 
experiment in an area in which we have 
justification for trying it. 

Finally, the treatment of air rights 
sites for housing as urban renewal, which 
the bill authorizes, is a very enterpris- 
ing move taken by the committee. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has been the leading 
exponent of this concept, particularly in 
the city of New York, Air sites may be 
extremely useful in crowded urban areas 
if they can be treated as urban renewal 
sites. I invite my colleagues to come to 
the city of New York to see the high-rise 
apartment buildings in which the con- 
cept of air sites has been utilized. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am ready to yield back the remainder of 
my time. But before doing so, I pay my 
respects to the Senator from Texas for 
the wonderful cooperation that he gave 
in the subcommittee, in the full com- 
mittee, and on the floor of the Senate 
in connection with this bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields back the remainder 
of his time, I would like to have the 
privilege of joining him in extending 
thanks to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER]. 

Senator Tower has done most con- 
structive work, consistent with his prin- 
ciples. He has not attempted to block 
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the measure for the sake of blocking it. 
I think we ought to be grateful for hav- 
ing a colleague who can honestly and 
effectively oppose something and yet not 
stand in the way of the majority of the 
Senate once the Senate is ready to vote. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. The position of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
is one of constructive support. The Sen- 
ator from New York and I know that he 
has some amendments that he has held 
back for hearings next year. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He has been fine 
to work with, most cooperative, and 
most helpful. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleagues, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], for 
those very kind words. I express my 
appreciation to the chairman and to the 
committee for its very fine spirit of co- 
operation. 

Even though I might disagree with 
some aspects of the measure, I am willing 
to take the comment of Grantland Rice 
to heart, when he said, “It matters not 
how you won or lost, but how you played 
the game.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 3049) was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed, 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1183, H.R. 
10199, the District of Columbia appro- 
priations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The bill (H.R. 
10199) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 10199), which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

On page 2, line 2, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “$37,500,000” and insert 
“$41,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 15, after the word 
“Commissioners”, to strike out “$18,677,- 
000” and insert “$18,935,000”; in line 18, 
after the word “and”, to strike out 
“$179,200” and insert “$180,700”; in line 
20, after the word “account”, to strike 
out 826,100“ and insert “$34,100”, and 
in line 21, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “$8,600” and insert “$16,600”. 
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On page 4, line 14, after the word “pur- 
poses”, to strike out “$69,041,000” and in- 
sert “$69,307,700”, and in the same line, 
after the word “which”, to strike out 
“$149,550” and insert “$164,650”. 

On page 5, line 14, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$67,910,000” 
and insert “$68,273,000”. 

On page 6, line 4, after the word 
“Park”, to strike out “$9,769,000” and in- 
sert 89,819,000“. 

On page 6, line 13, after the word 
“only”, to strike out 874,833,000“ and 
insert 875,041,575“; in line 15, after the 
word “contracts”, to insert “with the ex- 
ception of Children's Hospital”, and in 
line 18, after the word “visit”, to insert a 
semicolon and “the inpatient rate and 
outpatient rate for Children's Hospital 
shall not exceed $40 per diem and $6.75 
per visit;”. 

On page 7, line 14, after the word “in- 
cluding”, to strike out “$73,526” and in- 
sert “$81,239”; in line 20, after the word 
“only”, to strike out “$13,573,000” and 
insert “$13,586,000”, and in the same line, 
after the word “which”, to strike out 
“$9,295,900” and insert “$9,308,900”. 

On page 10, line 3, after the word 
“facilities”, to strike out “Shaw Junior 
High School replacement,”; in line 6, 
after the word “addition”, to insert 
“Seaton Elementary School replacement, 
new elementary school in the vicinity of 
7th and Webster Streets Northwest, 
Nichols Avenue Elementary School re- 
placement, Tyler Elementary School ad- 
dition,’’; on page 11, line 2, after the word 
“expended”, to strike out 855,887,000“ 
and insert “$58,679,500”; in line 3, after 
the word “which”, to strike out “$6,750,- 
000” and insert 86,870,000“; at the be- 
ginning of line 5, to strike out 813,155, 
000” and insert “$13,371,000”; in line 6, 
after the word “fund”, to insert “(in- 
cluding $31,000 from the motor vehicle 
parking account)’; and in line 9, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “$1,680,000” 
and insert “$2,024,500”. 

On page 15, line 9, after the word “to”, 
to strike out “7” and insert “8”. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR CERTAIN PER- 
SONS ENGAGED ON BOARD CER- 
TAIN VESSELS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimously consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily for not 
to exceed 2 minutes, probably less. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. It 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House on the bill (S. 978) 
to provide medical care for certain per- 
sons engaged on board a vessel in the 
care, preservation, or navigation of such 
vessel, with the amendment of the House 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 978) to 
provide medical care for certain persons 
engaged on board a vessel in the care, 
preservation, or navigation of such ves- 
sel, which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That subsection (a) of section 322 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 249) is 
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amended by striking out “and” at the end 
of paragraph (6), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (7) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and”, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 
“(8) Persons who own vessels registered, 
enrolled, or licensed under the maritime laws 
of the United States, who are engaged in 
commercial fishing operations, and who ac- 
company such vessels on such fishing oper- 
ations, and a substantial part of whose serv- 
ices in connection with such fishing opera- 
tions are comparable to services performed 
by seamen employed on such vessel or on 
vessels engaged in similar operations.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10199) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the pending bill, H.R. 10199, 
which makes appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government provides 
a total appropriation of $342,156,975 for 
the fiscal year 1965. 

This is $3,951,775 over the House ap- 
propriations. It is $15,705,325 under the 
budget estimate. It is $28,687,457 over 
the appropriations for last year. 

The committee has recommended a 
Federal payment to the general fund of 
$41 million. This is $3% million over 
the amount appropriated by the House 
of Representatives. But it is $9 million 
under the authorization of $50 million. 

The committee recommends that the 
Senate concur in the House action pro- 
viding for a Federal loan to the general 
fund of $20 million—$1,400,000 to the 
highway fund, and $5 million to the 
sanitary sewage works fund, making a 
total loan authorization of $26,400,000. 

The total estimated revenues amount 
to $350,533,000, of which $225,750,000 
will be in the general fund. There will 
be an estimated surplus as of January 
30, 1965, amounting to $2,200,000 in the 
general fund. There is a contingency 
fund amounting to $3,800,000. That 
amount is expected to offset supple- 
mental appropriations in the meantime, 
and to fund classified pay increases for 
District of Columbia employees which 
are included in pending legislation. 

Mr. President, we have a good bill. We 
held 7 days of hearings. The hearings 
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are in two volumes, comprising 1,450 
pages. I think we have an excellent 
program for the schools. In appropriat- 
ing $68,273,000, we have added 42 posi- 
tions over the 373 positions allowed by 
the House, making a total of 415 new 
positions for the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

We have added 56 positions in the 
Welfare Department, which when added 
to the House allocation of 128 positions, 
make a total of 184 additional positions 
for that department. 

Included in the sum allowed for the 
Department of Public Welfare is the 
amount of $160,000 which was requested 
in a supplemental estimate for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. This amount provides 
for an increase in the inpatient rate 
from $34 to $40 per diem, and in the 
outpatient rate from $5.75 to $6.75 per 
visit in fiscal 1965; also, for costs to 
board well babies less than 6 months of 
age who are wards of the city and 
who are presently domiciled at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia General Hospital. The 
committee felt that the additional sum 
was essential at this time in view of the 
acute financial condition of the hospital 
as reported by its board of directors and 
concurred in by the District Commission- 
ers. No other hospital caring for indi- 
gent patients will receive the increased 
stipend this fiscal year under the com- 
mittee recommendation for Children’s 
Hospital. 

The Welfare Department appropria- 
tion is $25,886,575. 

The bill appropriates $32,505,000 for 
the Police Department which funds the 
full authorization of 3,000 policemen so 
vitally needed because of the high rate 
of crime in the District. Funds have 
been allowed for establishment of a 
police cadet corps, and moneys are also 
provided for footmen radio sets to equip 
one additional precinct. The Senate 
added 12 patrol crossing guards to the 
12 allowed by the House, making a total 
of 24 in the bill. Moneys are included 
herein for continuing the canine corps, 
at full strength, which is 100 canine 
teams 


For the Fire Department, additional 
positions have been provided for a com- 
plete preventive maintenance program 
of ay fire vehicles owned by the Depart- 
ment. 

For the courts, a few additional posi- 
tions have been provided for the juvenile 
court, the court of general sessions, and 
the Legal Aid Agency under the U.S. 
courts. 

As the report indicates, the Budget 
Officer of the District is directed to im- 
pound that portion of the funds appro- 
priated in the bill for new positions 
budgeted on a 12-month basis and un- 
filled at least in the first 2 months of the 
current fiscal year. 

The committee has disapproved the 
estimate and the House allowance of 
$2,351,000 for the purchase of a site for 
a new central library in the vicinity of 
Ninth and G Streets NW. 

I have enumerated, I believe, if not the 
most important items in the bill, cer- 
tainly those of greatest interest, gen- 
erally speaking. I do not wish to take 
additional time. I realize that many 
Senators are eager to fill engagements, 
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some of which are of long standing, and 
I am willing to rest my case insofar as 
the overall bill is concerned at this point. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
thus amended be regarded as original 
text for the purpose of amendment, and 
that no points of order be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none; the 
amendments are considered and agreed 
to en bloc. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 15, it is proposed to strike out “$18,- 
935,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$18,946,000”. 

On page 6, line 14, it is proposed to 
strike out 875,041,575“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “$75,370,000”. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
speak once again in behalf of the needy 
children of the District of Columbia. I 
speak in behalf of over 2,700 children. 
They are hungry. They do not have 
proper clothing. In the winter months, 
they are cold. 

They are the children of those who 
cannot find jobs in the Capital City of 
the richest nation in the world. 

They are, for example, the 3-year-old 
and 11-month-old babies of the Hudsons. 
They came to Washington, D.C., from 
Tennessee 3 years ago so that Mr. Hud- 
son—a bricklayer, roofer and sheetmetal 
worker—could get a job with a construc- 
tion company. He lost his job when his 
employer died and went to work for a 
roofing company. There he worked 
steadily—from February 1962 until June 
1964—until his company started to go 
out of business. He wanted to work. 
But he could not find a job and he fell 
behind in his rent. His children cried 
for milk and for food, so all his money 
went for food and there was none left— 
not even for carfare to seek another job. 
Neighbors told the Hudsons about a 
nearby private social agency; and the 
woman at that social work agency re- 
ferred Mr. Hudson to the U.S. employ- 
ment agency. Still no job. She sent 
him to see if he could get unemployment 
compensation. But like many other peo- 
ple out of work he found he was not 
covered—his former employer had not 
filed the proper returns. So she gave 
him transportation money to seek a job 
elsewhere. She did not send him to 
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the public welfare authorities, for she 
knew the District had no program to aid 
the children of the unemployed. This 
is the program I speak of today. 

Or this program would help the three 
children—2 years, 1 year, and 1 week of 
age—the children of the Smiths. Young 
Mrs. Smith and her children are now 
sheltered by another of the city’s social 
agencies. Her husband is an itinerant 
laborer, working here and there as a 
handyman or dishwasher. As one who 
completed only the seventh grade of 
school, he is not trained for better jobs, 
and when he does work, averages $35 or 
so a week. The family was starving 
when the social agency took them in; 
they had been evicted from their home. 
Now Mr. Smith has left his family so 
that his wife and children could go on 
public assistance and receive $148 a 
month. The Smiths did not want to sep- 
arate; they wanted to stay together and 
raise their children together. Now their 
future is uncertain. Under the program 
I advocate today, they could have stayed 
together. And he could have gotten 
constructive work training and at least 
some semblance of security for his fam- 


So the stories go. “I do not want to 
leave my family but if I stay home they 
may starve,” one father testified last 
winter. He is a truckdriver with a wife 
and seven children. Denied unemploy- 
ment compensation because the authori- 
ties felt he quit his job, he has been mar- 
ried 15 years. At one of the city’s chief 
social agencies, he was told he was in- 
eligible for welfare money under the 
present laws. So is Mrs. Jones, whose 
husband lost his job as a parking at- 
tendant, and whose unemployment com- 
pensation had run out. She and her 
four children were sleeping in a car when 
a social agency came to their rescue. So 
are many women who can not now get 
public assistance for their children—be- 
cause they are considered “employable.” 
It is interesting to note that most of the 
people who would be covered under the 
program I advocate today are women 
of the 490 families who would be covered 
under the 6-month program, 300 are 
headed by women. 

It does not make any sense to deny 
help to hungry children simply because 
their parents can not find work. Those 
who oppose this measure say they could 
find work if they wished, and if they can 
not find work, they can get sustenance 
through unemployment insurance. Un- 
fortunately, this is not usually true. 
Most of these parents are not educated 
people, and they are not trained, and 
they have not often been working in the 
sort of jobs that are fully covered by un- 
employment compensation. The hear- 
ing record of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia’s subcommittee in- 
cluded 96 pages of help-wanted ads from 
the Washington Post and Washington 
Star of March 7, 1964. On analyzing 
these pages thoroughly, I find that only 
an infinitesimal number of jobs listed— 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent—are 
suitable for an unskilled man or woman 
without a nigh school education. Under 
the very modest program I advocate to- 
day, incidentally, a highly constructive 
work-training provision would give such 
men and women new skills in fields—like 
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nursing and laundry or culinary serv- 
ices where there are job openings. 

Now, what exactly does the amend- 
ment I offer today seek to do? It is an 
extension of the aid to families of de- 
pendent children program already oper- 
ating in the District. It extends the 
program to include children of unem- 
ployed parents, and it is in operation in 
18 States, including my own State of 
Connecticut and the State of West Vir- 
ginia. Some say that the District 
should not be included because it has a 
low rate of unemployment, compared 
to the national average. But some 
States—like the State of Oklahoma— 
realize that hungry children are hun- 
gry children no matter what the rate of 
unemployment, and maintain an ADC- 
UP program for only 25 families, in Okla- 
homa’s case. 

The ADC-UP program, then, which 
was instituted in 1961 for the Nation as a 
whole, simply adds a fourth reason— 
unemployment of a parent—to the pre- 
vious three reasons for AFDC coverage: 
death, absence, or incapacity of a parent. 
This year, on a 6-month basis, the 
ADC-UP program would cost a total of 
$339,425. The caseload, estimated at 490 
families, would cover an average of 2.5 
children per family, a total of 1,225 chil- 
dren. The monthly cost per family 
would be $162 or $45 per person. 

This cost is not exorbitant when you 
consider not only the human need of the 
children involved, but the fact that 
though only 18 States have adopted the 
ADC-UP program, 33 have general as- 
sistance programs which aid employable 
people in some form. That is, if there 
are children of unemployed parents who 
are hungry, under the general assistance 
programs of 33 States, the State, county, 
or city may then enter the picture and 
take care of the hungry children of un- 
employed parents. 

So an overwhelming number of States 
in the Nation have a way of taking care 
of children who are hungry, even though 
their parents are employable but are 
without jobs. This is not true of the 
District of Columbia, because neither 
does the District provide aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, nor does 
the District provide general assistance 
for these children. 

This amendment is offered for the 
needy and hungry children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It involves a total sum 
of $339,425 for a 6-month period. In 
all candor, it should be pointed out that 
once the program is adopted, the local 
share of the cost for an entire year would 
involve $1,378,842. The total number of 
cases involved in the amendment is 490 
eases, involving 1,225 children. Over a 
period of a year the total number of cases 
would be 1,105, involving 2,760 children. 

In the District of Columbia in the 
overwhelming number of cases. of chil- 
dren of the unemployed parent, the head 
of the household is a woman, not a man. 

In 1961 the Congress of the United 
States adopted this program. Since the 
program was authorized, 18 States have 
elected to adopt it. Some 33 States have 
a general assistance program under 
which they can take care of the children 
of the unemployed parent. What I am 
trying to do for the people of the District 
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of Columbia is exactly what is being done 
for the people of West Virginia. It is 
ironical to point out that while the oppo- 
sition to the amendment comes from the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], his State of 
West Virginia, in the month of May— 
this past May alone—received from the 
Federal Government for this program 
$1,238,216. 

In 1963 West Virginia received from 
the Federal Government, under this very 
same program, $15,055,000. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
why, if a program such as this can be 
adopted by West Viriginia and West Vir- 
ginia receives over $15 million for this 
program from the Federal Government, 
the people and the children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should be denied the 
same right and privilege. 

It should be further pointed out that 
of the 18 States receiving funds for the 
program, West Virginia, in the total 
sum it receives, is exceeded only by the 
State of New York and the State of Cali- 
fornia, two States with a much greater 
population and with many more chil- 
dren. 

So we have here a question of justice. 
We also have the fact that President 
Kennedy advocated this program in his 
budget. President Johnson made provi- 
sion for it in his budget. The District 
Commissioners and the District of Co- 
lumbia Director of Public Welfare ad- 
vocate the program. 

I may say parenthetically that the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, SALTONSTALL], while he opposed the 
program last year, this year realized the 
needs and necessities and voted for the 
program. 

How do the people of the District of 
Columbia feel about this question? This 
question appeared on the ballots in the 
recent Democratic primary. As a result, 
72,000 voters in the District of Columbia 
voted for the program, and 1,612 voted 
against it. 

We deny the people of the District of 
Columbia home rule, but the people of 
the District of Columbia should have 
something to say about their own prob- 
lems, This isa matching program. Yet 
72,000 people who voted in the primary 
say they are willing to make their share 
of the contribution for the program. 

We engaged in a prolonged debate over 
this question last year. The arguments 
that were made for the program then 
are still valid today. The amendment 
presented is a very basic one. There is 
no reason why the Congress of the United 
States—now it is the Senate, because 
the House of Representatives voted for 
it overwhelmingly—should deny help and 
succor to the children of the District of 
Columbia when it makes available the 
same type of program to every State of 
the Union, and when 18 States have 
adopted the program, and the State 
which is represented by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] received 
last year, under this program, some $15 
million. 

I plead for a sense of fairness. I plead 
for justice. I plead for a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 
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In the final analysis, while it is true 
that we are U.S. Senators representing 
our States, we have denied representa- 
tion to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Therefore it seems to me we 
have an even heavier burden of respon- 
sibility on our shoulders to do justice and 
to do right by the people of the District. 

For the life of me, I cannot see how 
we can deny this small benefit to the 
people of the District of Columbia and 
to the 2,760 children involved. 

I hope the Senate in its wisdom will 
support the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may I ask 
if I am listed as a cosponsor of the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment, and as rank- 
ing minority member of the District of 
Columbia Appropriations Subcommittee 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
I urge its adoption by the Senate. Adop- 
tion would restore the House provision 
for 25 positions and $310,375 to establish 
the aid for dependent children of un- 
employed parents program in the District 
of Columbia. The AFDC-UP program 
was established by the Congress as a 
national program. On what possible 
grounds can we justify the exclusion of 
the District from its benefits? Surely 
we do not want to discriminate against 
needy children merely because they hap- 
pen to live in the Nation’s Capital. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
permit the District of Columbia to share 
in the 1962 social security amendments 
authorized by Congress by adding a 
fourth category, unemployment of a par- 
ent who is the head of a household, to the 
other grounds for granting public wel- 
fare assistance. It is an attempt to help 
needy children, who are the innocent vic- 
tims of situations over which they have 
no control. 

As Donald Brewer, Director of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has testified: 

This program is designed to take care of 
those heads of households who, for a variety 
of reasons and sometimes for relatively short 
times, sometimes for longer periods of time, 
have no employment and there is no other 
assistance for them in the District of Colum- 
bia * * * so for these families now there 
is no assistance provided by any public agency 
whatsoever. 


Mr. Brewer is convinced that this pro- 
gram is not only vital but is capable of 
being carefully controlled in terms of 
caseload and total financial burden. 

As Mr. Brewer testified before the 
House Subcommittee: 

I think our experience and the experience 
of other agencies is that this caseload can be 
controlled at a minimum and can be moved. 
I think that there are jobs and there are in- 
creasing job opportunities. But the people 
need, the people and the jobs need to get to- 
gether and occasionally there needs to be 
some training in between. We intend to 
control the program also in terms of the 
persons accepting work, so that when work 
is offered and they do not accept it and 
there is no justifiable reason, of course they 
become ineligible. 


The cost to the taxpayer of caring for 
a child in an institution or foster home 
far exceeds the cost of maintaining him 
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in his own home. In a 1963 study pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Washington 
chapter of the National Association of 
Social Workers and the Commission on 
Human Resources, it is pointed out that 
to keep a child in Junior Village costs 
$185 a month, all of which is paid by Dis- 
trict funds. In a foster home, the cost is 
$57 a month plus clothing and medical 
care, also paid entirely by localfunds. In 
contrast, an ADC grant for maintenance 
of the child in his own home in October 
1962 amounted to $32.43. More than 
half of this ADC cost is reimbursed by 
Federal funds. 

Any comparison of ADC costs with 
foster care costs makes clear the higher 
cost to the taxpayer of the Department’s 
present policy. 

The opponents of this amendment 
argue, mistakenly I believe, that we are 
promoting illicit relationships under this 
program. Rather, by refusing aid to 
families unless the fathers abandon 
them to avoid the man-in-the-house 
rule, I believe that we discourage respon- 
sibility and stable homes and encourage 
promiscuity. 

And, further, if we are to talk of mo- 
rality, what of our moral obligation to 
assist the children of this community 
who are in desperate need through no 
fault of their own? Do we really want 
to visit the sins of the parents upon their 
children? Do we really want to punish 
the responsible parent who has lost his 
job and is unable to find another in 
order to discourage malingerers? 

This program meets a great need. Let 
us pass this amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it is with reluctance that I opposed the 
position taken by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], chairman of the 
District of Columbia Appropriations 
Subcommittee. The Senator from West 
Virginia has worked hard and long for 
the welfare of the District of Columbia 
since becoming chairman of the sub- 
committee. I have been impressed by 
his industry and by his understanding 
of the problems of the District and I gen- 
erally follow his leadership. 

Last year I stood with the chairman 
with respect to assistance for dependent 
children of unemployed parents. This 
year, after reviewing Public Law 87-543, 
the Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962. I have concluded that this pro- 
gram is desirable and expect to support 
it. I believe that this act contains the 
safeguards necessary to insure that it 
will not be used except for the purposes 
for which it was intended. The test of 
its effectiveness rests with conscientious 
enforcement. If the provisions are car- 
ried out meaningfully, the results will be 
beneficial to the entire community. 
Families will be encouraged to stay to- 
gether. The children involved will bene- 
fit, and a decrease in the disturbing 
crime rate which exists in the District 
of Columbia can result. 

We should, of course, make it clear 
that we expect the program to be en- 
forced properly and that lax enforcement 
will not be tolerated. Judicious and able 
administrators will be required and Con- 
gress should insist upon them. If these 
conditions are met, I would hope and 
expect that the results would be salutary. 
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Because I believe that we should make 
every effort to encourage the unity of 
our homes and our families, I have de- 
cided, therefore, to support this program 
this year. In doing so I recognize some 
of the problems involved and I can un- 
derstand the position of the Senator 
from West Virginia. But I believe that 
the potential advantages make it desir- 
able to provide funds for this activity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Memorandum given me of these rules be 
included in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my statement. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AFDC-UNEMPLOYED PARENTS 
REQUIREMENTS AND OPERATING PROCEDURES 
A. Application: Made in person by unem- 

ployed parent at PAD. 

B. Information required from applicant: 

1. Names, birth date, relationship, birth- 
place, of all members of household. 

2. Length of time in the District of Colum- 
bia and addresses. 

3. Education—military service. 

4. Application for and receipt of any gov- 
ernmental or private benefit, including VA 
pension, OASDI, railroad retirement, police, 
fireman, civil service retirement, workmen's 
compensation, unemployment compensation. 

5. Amount and source of any income re- 
ceived by any member of household from any 
source. 

6. Data on all insurance policies—life, 
health and accident—of all members of as- 
sistance unit. 

7. Data on all real estate holdings. 

8. Ownership of all power vehicles. 

9. Previous employment—nature of work, 
dates of employment, wages, names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. 

C. Ineligibility for ADC-UP exists (a) if 
the applicant is eligible for or in receipt of 
unemployment compensation benefits; (b) 
if the applicant was employed during the 
2 consecutive weeks prior to date of ap- 
plication for 30 or more hours in each week. 

D. Verification of eligibility: The appli- 
cant is responsible for providing evidence on 
eligibility factors to the extent he is able 
to do so. 

E. Factors to be verified: 

1. The relationship of the child to the 
parent. That the unemployed parent is ac- 
tually the father or mother—natural, adop- 
tive or stepfather or natural, adoptive mother 
in a fatherless home. 

2. Each child to be included in payment 
is a District of Columbia resident 1 year be- 
fore date of application or if child is less 
than 1 year old, his parent must have been 
a resident of the District for 1 year before 
the child's birth. 

3. Age of all children to be included in pay- 
ment. Child must be under 18 years of age 
to be eligible. 

4. If 16 or 17 years of age, child must be 
in school or incapacitated to be eligible. 

5. Child must be living with parent—yerl- 
fied by home visit. 

6. Ineligibility for and nonreceipt of un- 
employment compensation. 

7. Employment during the 2 weeks pre- 
ceding application of less than 30 hours in 
each week. 

8. Liquid assets: Total reserves of cash, 
bonds, or savings may not exceed twice the 
amount of the assistance unit's basic 
monthly requirements. 

9. Real estate: Family may keep the resi- 
dence in which it lives. All other real estate 
must be converted to cash. 

10. Ownership of power vehicle: Vehicle 
must be converted to cash unless (a) the 
recipient will need it to become self-support- 
ing; (b) the vehicle is paid for, the seller 
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will suspend payments while recipient is re- 
ceiving assistance or the payments will be 
made by a person outside the assistance unit. 

11. Existence and amount of all income 
and resources. 

12, All shelter costs: Rent, utilities, heat, 
and refrigeration. 

F. Payment: 1. The amount of the pay- 
ment is the difference between the amount 
of the “need” as determined by the Com- 
missioners’ budget standard and the amount 
of any regular continuing income. 


Examples 

Family of | Family of 

6 (2 adults 10 (2 adults 
and 4 and 8 
Items children, | children, 
ages 4,6, | ages 1, 2, 
8, and 14) | 4, 6, 8, 10 

14, and 16) 
1 8178 
T 58 
Personal and household needs. 20 

Total basic personal re- 

256 
—18 
238 
55 

11 
8 
2 

76 
314 

75 

239 


2. Method of payment: After the first pay- 
ment which would be mailed to the home, it 
is contemplated that during subsequent 
months of eligibility the recipient would be 
required to report each month at the office 
for case interviews concerning his current 
eligibility status, and upon certification by 
the social worker would receive the payment 
from a disbursing clerk. 

G. Continuing eligibility requirements: 

1. The unemployed parent would be re- 
quired to immediately register with the 
USES and to maintain weekly contacts with 
that office regarding any job openings. 

2. Acceptance of any available work. 

3. Acceptance of any job under a commu- 
nity work program by which the recipient 
would work enough hours at the going hour- 
ly rate for the job to earn the amount of his 
assistance payment. 

4. Acceptance of any training or rehabili- 
tation program offered to increase his skills 
and make him more acceptable to prospec- 
tive employers. 

5. A laison employee will maintain contin- 
uous contact with the U.S. Employment 
Service, the Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the Board of Education and 
other agencies to coordinate the efforts of 
the unemployed employables to obtain train- 
ing and work, 

6. Current information concerning income, 
resources and family composition required to 
assure that “need” still exists and that pay- 
ment is in proper amount: 

H. Termination of payment: 

1. Refusal to accept a valid work offer or 
training and rehabilitation plan or to main- 
tain registration at the USES. 

2. Employment of 30 hours a week or the 
number of hours customary for the particu- 
lar job and like jobs in the area. 

3. Incapacity of unemployed parent. 
(Family would then be eligible for regular 
AFDC program.) 

4. Income from any source equal to re- 
quirements. Eligibility on basis of need no 
longer exists. 

5. Only, or youngest, child in family be- 
comes 18 years of age. 
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I. Provision for family found ineligible for 
AFDC-UP: There is no public relief pro- 
gram in the District of Columbia to meet 
the needs of these families. They would have 
to obtain help from relatives, friends, neigh- 
bors, churches, private charity organizations, 
borrowing money, obtaining credit. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
New York, 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to express my 
support for the amendment introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut and the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey. It seems to me it is 
in line with what should, in justice, be 
done for the children of the unemployed 
and I commend both Senators for fol- 
lowing this matter so assiduously. Cer- 
tainly, they will have my support. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Iyield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, should like to 
associate myself with the efforts so 
creditably being undertaken by my 
friends and colleagues from Connecticut 
and New Jersey. They have raised a 
problem of importance to the people of 
the District of Columbia, and I compli- 
ment my colleagues for their diligence. 
I join in their efforts to have the amend- 
ment adopted. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
New York for his remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, once 
again the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut is leading the fight to make 
needy children of unemployed parents 
in the District of Columbia eligible for 
welfare assistance. I would like to give 
my full support to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut, to put 
the funds for aid to dependent children 
of unemployed parents into the District 
budget. 

The ADC-UP program is an extension 
of the aid for dependent children pro- 
gram currently operating in the District 
of Columbia. It simply adds a fourth 
reason—unemployment of a parent—to 
the previous three reasons—death, ab- 
sence, or incapacity of a parent—for a 
child’s eligibility for financial aid. At 
this time, the District is not qualified 
to participate in this Federal program 
that is available to every State. Eighteen 
States now have the ADC-UP program 
in operation; the number is growing. 

The State of Connecticut assists chil- 
dren of unemployed parents; my own 
State of Oregon participates in the aid 
to dependent children of unemployed 
parents program. Oklahoma, with only 
25 eligible families, continues the pro- 
gram nonetheless. Even West Virginia, 
the home State of the distinguished Sen- 
ator whose Appropriations Subcommittee 
recently voted to eliminate the aid to 
dependent children of unemployed par- 
ents provision from the District budget, 
is a participant in the program. 

This year, on a 6-month basis, the 
ADC-UP program would cost a total of 
$328,425. The caseload, estimated at 
490 families, would cover 2.5 children per 
family, a total of 1,225 children. The 
monthly cost per family would be $162; 
$45 per person. But needy children of 
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unemployed parents would no longer go 
hungry; fathers would no longer have 
to desert their wives and children to 
make their families eligible for welfare 
assistance; and unemployed women who 
are heads of households would receive 
welfare payments. 

We should never take our eyes from 
the needy children in connection with the 
merits of this issue. So long as these 
children are going hungry, I do not pro- 
pose to allow potential or possible derelic- 
tions of their parents to cause me not 
to include them within this program. 

Included in ADC-UP this year are job- 
placement and work-training programs. 
Unemployed parents who are heads of 
households would be required to comply 
with periodic referrals to the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service. Refusal to accept a 
reasonable offer of employment is a justi- 
fiable cause for ending assistance. 

I have no doubt that all across this 
country, in connection with the unem- 
ployed benefit programs, there are chis- 
elers, malingerers and psychopathic loaf- 
ers, who would find an excuse for not 
working no matter what was offered 
them. Here again, I shall keep my eye on 
the children. Time and time again such 
children need the assistance which the 
Ribicoff amendment would make avail- 
able to them. 

Recipients of funds, who are unem- 
ployed because of lack of experience or 
repeated inability to be placed in employ- 
ment, would be required to enroll in a 
community or other work-training pro- 
gram as a condition of eligibility. Each 
training program is designed to qualify 
the trainee for employment in the field 
in which he was trained. 

I believe that is the way in which to 
approach this problem. We must feed 
the children, but we ought to see to it 
that there is established a training pro- 
gram for the fathers, so that no father 
will have an excuse for at least not mak- 
ing himself available for employment 
and for training for employment. Once 
employed, the UP recipient is, of course, 
ineligible for payments. In this way, 
the caseload can be kept at a minimum. 

There is an increasing number of jobs 
and job opportunities in this country. 
The people and the jobs need only to be 
brought together, through training. 
The work-training program of ADC-UP 
provides an excellent opportunity to 
bring the two together. 

Every agency with an interest in the 
problem supports ADC-UP for the Dis- 
trict in this year's budget. 

I am informed that 18 States have now 
adopted the program of aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents. Iam 
also advised that, with one exception, 
every city with a population of over 
500,000 in the United States has adopted 
some form of program to help an em- 
ployable but jobless man or woman who 
is in dire n of temporary financial as- 
sistance. Only in the District of Co- 
lumbia is such assistance denied com- 
pletely to employable but unemployed 
men and women. 

That is what I am advised by the in- 
formation which I obtained from the 
District Building. 
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I point out to the Senate that this is 
not in any way due to the unwillingness 
on the part of residents of the District 
of Columbia to finance a program which 
would provide assistance for unemployed 
fathers who are in need of such assist- 
ance. In the recent District Democratic 
primary, this question was put to the 
voters in this way: “That the Congress 
include the District of Columbia in the 
program for Federal aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents.” Ac- 
cording to the District of Columbia Board 
of Elections, which supplied the infor- 
mation to me, 72,000 voters favored the 
program; 1,612 disapproved it. 

In special budget messages to the Con- 
gress on District of Columbia needs, two 
Presidents of the United States have 
spoken out strongly in favor of bring- 
ing the District of Columbia under the 
national ADC program. The late Pres- 
ident Kennedy and President Johnson 
have asked that aid to dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed parents be included 
in the District of Columbia budget. In 
my judgment, the position taken by these 
two Presidents is sound and fully justi- 
fied. The program has the support of 
the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners and, I believe, every other 
government agency or private institu- 
tion directly concerned with welfare 
matters in the District of Columbia. 

There are many instances, I believe, 
that demonstrate that the employable 
father needs to—and does—leave the 
home if his family is to qualify for pub- 
lic assistance. In a study conducted by 
the District of Columbia Health and 
Welfare Council, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Social Science Research, I 
am informed that various instances were 
reported where help was denied because 
it was suspected that a man—often the 
husband—was still frequenting the house 
or apartment. Are we not encouraging 
duplicity, falsification, and cheating by 
demanding that the father of a family 
stay away from his family or let that 
family suffer the severe penalty of a 
denial of public assistance? Numerous 
instances have been brought to my at- 
tention as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia where 
the father has been forced to leave the 
home so his wife and children could ob- 
tain some public assistance for food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

I am chairman of the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia which has jurisdiction over pro- 
grams which deal with these very sad 
and sometimes shocking social cases, 
which involve broken homes, or involve 
homes where there is an unemployed 
father, or homes where certain other 
serious problems of a social nature exist, 
which I shall briefly mention toward the 
close of my remarks. 

It seems to me that we should be en- 
couraging a family to stay together as a 
unit rather than to force that family 
to break up in order to get some kind of 
financial assistance. 

In a recent case before the domestic 
court of the District of Columbia, the 
plaintiff, a mother of nine minor 
children, asked that her husband be 
ordered to stay away from his family. I 
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wish to quote from the presiding judge’s 
decision: 

That she receives aid for dependent 
children from the Department of Public Wel- 
fare and is in danger of losing such aid be- 
cause defendant (her husband) persists in 
coming to her house against her wishes and 
contrary to the rules of the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


The decision further states: 

The only factual conclusion which could 
be drawn was that the plaintiff testified 
truthfully that she was threatened with the 
removal from the rolls by the investigator 
of the Department of Public Welfare. 


The decision in this case goes on to 
state that: 

It is the opinion of this court that the 
Director (of the DPW) may not remove the 
plaintiff from such eligibility solely on the 
ground that the defendant’s husband has 
been visiting his wife and family in the 
family home frequently. Such a reason is 
illegal, arbitrary, and contrary to public pol- 
icy, and therefore the Director is enjoined 
from taking that particular type of action. 


In my judgment, Mr. President, the 
court’s decision goes to the heart of the 
issue, that is, it is against public policy 
to compel a family to separate in order 
to become eligible for public assistance. 

Congress has given every State in the 
country an opportunity to choose 
whether or not it wants to participate in 
the aid to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents program. Congress did 
this by authorizing the program, as well 
as providing the needed matching funds 
to put the program into operation. 

It does not make sense to me that the 
citizens of the District of Columbia who, 
I am convinced, are prepared to assume 
their share of the cost, should be denied 
the opportunity to do so under this most 
worthwhile program. 

As a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, I have 
noted a great increase in the popula- 
tion of Junior Village for the years 1962 
and 1963. The population of Junior 
Village is far beyond the capacity of 
that institution. I am informed that 
many of these children were placed there 
because their parents were denied pub- 
lic assistance based on the assumption 
that an employable father came near 
the home of the family. 

Mr. President, there is a great moral 
issue involved here but, assume for a 
moment, that you want to put it on the 
basis of dollars and cents. I am advised 
that the average cost per month for a 
child who is a member of an aid to de- 
pendent children family is $32. If the 
family is forced by public assistance re- 
strictions to break up, the cost to the 
city to put this child in a foster home 
runs between $60 and $70 per month. 
If the same child is admitted to Junior 
Village, the estimated cost of caring for 
the child amounts to more than $200 per 
month. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
about the problem in the District of 
Columbia—in the slum areas, in areas of 
crowding and overpopulation, and in 
areas where there is a large amount of 
unemployment. We all know that those 
areas are predominately areas in which 
Negroes live. 
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I also believe that in those areas of 
this city are some who seek to use the 
welfare programs, the unemployment 
benefit programs, and other public as- 
sistance programs as a form of liveli- 
hood. I am aware that instances can 
be cited in which illegitimacy has be- 
come an occupation; that there are some 
shocking examples or instances in which 
there are those who have a code of 
morality that causes them to produce 
illegitimate children. They do so, in 
part, in order to collect the benefits that 
flow from a welfare program. But they 
produce them; and those children are 
like other children. In my judgment, 
we should not take our eyes off the chil- 
dren. We have the problem of social 
service for the parents involved. We 
have an obligation to do what we can, 
by way of training and education, to 
have them recognize the responsibilities 
that they are not carrying out very well 
by this course of action. 

But let us be careful about judging 
others. It is easy for us who move 
about and have our strata of social 
values and our conception of morality 
and our sense of obligation to our fam- 
ilies and to the public, too, to recoil when 
we observe the type of problem to which 
I have just alluded. But I do not be- 
lieve the answer to that problem is to 
follow to what amounts, in fact and re- 
sult, to a punitive approach. I do not 
believe the answer is to deny benefits to 
needy children in homes where there is 
a man, presumably the father, although 
he may be a father by common law mar- 
riage or by a relationship that may not 
have yet been established as a common 
law marriage. At least, he is a man in 
the household. I do not believe the 
penalty ought to be imposed upon the 
child. 

I believe we should provide for the 
District of Columbia the same program, 
or make permissible the same program, 
for aid to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents as it provided in other 
parts of the country. If the informa- 
tion supplied me by the authorities in 
the District of Columbia government is 
correct, that program is made available 
in every city having a population of 
500,000 or more, except Washington, 
D.C. 

We ought to see what can be accom- 
plished by the adoption of the Ribicoff 
amendment. Let us give it a trial for a 
year and see what the evidence will show 
at the end of that period of time. 

As for me, count me out on what I con- 
sider to be the punitive approach. I 
shall not vote for what I believe is a con- 
tinuation of a program whereby we in 
Congress proceed to render a judgment 
on what I think is a serious social prob- 
lem that basically involves an analysis 
of moral values. To follow such a puni- 
tive approach, in my opinion, will be 
done at great cost and suffering to inno- 
cent children. I do not believe legisla- 
tion based upon that principle is de- 
fensible. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I feel that the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished jun- 
lor Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIB- 
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ICOFF] deserves the wholehearted sup- 
port of every Member of this body. 

There can be no question that the de- 
pendent child of an unemployed parent 
may be wholly as needy of aid as the de- 
pendent child of an incapacitated, de- 
ceased, or a continually absent parent. 
Congress recognized this in 1961 when 
it extended Federal participation in 
State aid to dependent children pro- 
grams to include the authorization of 
matching funds to any State which 
maintains a program of aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents. The 
original authorization was only for a 
year, but in 1962 Federal participation 
in the program was extended until 1967. 

All 50 States are now eligible to par- 
ticipate in this worthy Federal program 
and some 18 of them have already chosen 
to do so. The District of Columbia, how- 
ever, has been denied the benefits of this 
program because of the refusal of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the District of Columbia to include 
in the budget the minimal funds re- 
quired to initiate a 6-month program. 
Public opinion in the District is over- 
whelmingly in favor of having Congress 
provide the means for our Nation’s Capi- 
tal’s participation in the Federal pro- 
gram, as was demonstrated by the 
primary election of last spring, when 
District Democrats voted in favor of the 
program, 72,000 to 1,612. Numerous civic 
organizations and interested citizens 
have written to me urging adoption of 
the program, and not a single dissenting 
letter or telegram can be found in the 
or ad stack that has now accumu- 
ated. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
ably presented to the Senate a descrip- 
tion of the need for this appropriation 
and of the benefits that it would bring 
to the citizens of the District. I need 
only emphasize at this time the pro- 
gram of aid-to-dependent children of 
unemployed parents is not aimed at 
eliminating the so-called man-in-the- 
house rule. Indeed, a husband or 
father found in the house may be em- 
ployed, in which case the family would 
still be ineligible for assistance under 
the proposed program. However, a 
father who is unemployed, and does not 
qualify for unemployment compensa- 
tion, need not, under the proposed pro- 
gram, desert his household in order that 
his children may be eligible for welfare 
aid. The program would apply not only 
to fathers in the home, but also to nat- 
ural or adoptive mothers in fatherless 
homes, and these latter would make up 
a majority of the cases. Registration 
at the U.S. Employment Service and the 
acceptance of any available work will, 
of course, be conditions of eligibility. 

Mr. President, the late beloved Presi- 
dent Kennedy asked that the District of 
Columbia be allowed to participate in 
the Federal assistance program, and 
President Johnson reiterated that re- 
quest in his budget message of last Jan- 
uary. It behooves the Senate to heed 
the voice of the public conscience and 
to show our response to the needs of 
those citizens who, for various reasons, 
or for temporary periods, are unable to 
make their way in society. I urge the 
approval of this amendment as a demon- 
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stration by this body of its desire to pro- 
vide fair and equitable support for the 
many needy citizens in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, this issue was thoroughly 
aired and debated last year and, in my 
judgment, the facts have not changed 
from what they were at that time. I did 
not believe then that the program was 
justified. I presented what I felt to be 
a cogent argument in support of my po- 
sition and that argument still stands. 

I would merely take 5 minutes to re- 
capitulate the reasons why I believe the 
Senate Appropriations Committee was 
correct in deleting this item from the 
bill before us. 

First. The House turned down the re- 
quest in fiscal year 1963, so that it can- 
not be said, as was said a few moments 
ago by the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire—who is now in the 
chair as the Presiding Officer—that the 
program has been denied by the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia. 

That is only partly true. The House 
turned down the request in fiscal year 
1963. The Senate turned down the re- 
quest in fiscal year 1964. The request 
last year was never presented to the 
House. The House acted on the “A” 
budget. This item was not in the “A” 
budget. This item last year was in the 
“B” budget which came to the Senate 
and it was denied by the Senate when 
it rejected the Ribicoff amendment. Of 
course, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the subcommittee last year 
had, prior to the action taken by the 
Senate, denied the request. 

This year, the House included the item. 
But I say to the Senate that only 12 
questions were asked in the House sub- 
committee. 

This is not intended as any reflection 
on the House subcommittee, but the rec- 
ord will show that no more than 12 ques- 
tions were asked; whereas, in the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee this year, 
approximately 100 questions were asked 
concerning this one item alone, and last 
year approximately 225 questions were 
asked by the Senate subcommittee con- 
cerning this one item. 

Second. The program is not justified 
in the District of Columbia because the 
unemployment rate is low comparatively 
speaking. 

Third. The general level of prosperity 
is high. 

Fourth. The Department of Welfare 
has been unable to prevent a firm projec- 
tion of cost estimates for the future op- 
eration of the program. 

Fifth. The man-in-the-house rule 
would be nullified, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would close its eyes to the pres- 
ence of the paramour in the home, and 
he could be included in the benefit plan. 

Sixth. The ADC caseload, which has 
been reduced roughly 30 percent over 
the last 2% years, would be increased 
27% percent in the first full year of 
operation of the program. Our work in 
reducing the caseload over the past 242 
years would virtually go for naught. 

Seventh. Additional positions would 
be needed and additional policing would 
be required. 
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Eighth. Administrative burdens would 
be increased. 

Ninth. Additional opportunities for 
cheating would be presented. 

Tenth. It has not been shown that a 
feasible and practicable work program in 
the District of Columbia can be estab- 
lished. States which presently partici- 
pate in the AFDC-UP program have vast 
opportunities for employment of AFDC- 
UP recipients and can loan them to mu- 
nicipalities and county courts, and use 
them to clean up after fioods, fight for- 
est fires, remove brush along the high- 
ways, and so forth. 

Eleventh. Work training programs 
already exist in the District of Columbia. 
Another work training program is not 
needed. 

Twelfth. The program is costly both 
to local and Federal Government. The 
first full year's total cost of the program 
would exceed $2,577,000. What the cost 
will be beyond that, nobody knows. 

Thirteenth. If the program is initiated 
1t will never be terminated until the Fed- 
eral law is repealed or permitted to be 
terminated without renewal. The pe- 
culiar circumstances which obtain in this 
city and in the Congress with regard to 
the city simply rule out a stoppage of 
the program if it is once started—bar- 
ring, as I have said, the repeal of the 
Federal authorizing statute or failure to 
extend its life beyond 1967. 

Fourteenth. The District has a diffi- 
cult financial problem now, and the 
AFDC-UP program would merely com- 
pound the problem. 

Fifteenth. The AFDC-UP program 
would siphon off much needed moneys 
from other worthwhile programs dealing 
with education, and so forth. 

Sixteenth. It could amount to a back- 
door appropriation approach, in that cer- 
tain positions could be created without 
prior authorization. 

Seventeenth. This is an unemploy- 
ment compensation matter, not a welfare 
matter. Extend the period for unem- 
ployment compensation coverage, if you 
wish, but let us not start a new welfare 
program of such dimensions. 

Eighteenth. Recipients would receive 
more, ordinarily, under this program, 
than would those persons who draw un- 
employment compensation. 

Nineteenth. Only 19 States have elect- 
ed to participate and continued to partic- 
ipate in the program to date. The State 
of Kentucky has nine counties operat- 
ing under a pilot program. The State of 
Arizona originally participated in the 
plan but it was suspended over a year 
ago. The State of North Carolina, from 
which the fine lady commissioner of 
welfare, Dr. Ellen Winston, comes, par- 
ticipated for awhile, but the legislature 
refused to continue participation as far 
back as 2 years ago. If the program is 
so desirable, why do the other 31 States 
not participate? 

Twentieth. The incentive of recipients 
to find other work would be impaired. 

Twenty-first. The program will attract 
to the District of Columbia more of the 
same element which now constitutes a 
burden on the taxpayers, which is driv- 
ing taxpayers out of the city into adja- 
cent areas, which contributes to increas- 
ing crime costs, to increasing welfare 
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and health costs, and to decreasing prop- 
erty values and lower tax potential. 

Mr. President, those are my reasons 
which I present in justification of the 
action of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in deleting this item from the 
bill. 

Mention has been made of Junior Vil- 
lage and its population. 

I invite attention to the fact that the 
average daily population during fiscal 
year 1964 was 779, as against a projected 
estimate of 910; so that the population 
fell far below the predicted estimate. 

The committee, and particularly the 
subcommittee, is doing everything it can 
to give the Welfare Department the tools 
with which it can continue to decrease 
the population at Junior Village, and put 
children into foster homes, or return 
them to the homes of relatives or parents, 
rather than in Junior Village. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
one question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 1 shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut, but I would prefer to finish 
my statement first. 

Reference has been made to West Vir- 
ginia. We have heard implications here 
that if it is good enough for West Vir- 
ginia, it is good enough for the District 
of Columbia. 

Yes. We had 11,223 cases on the 
AFEUCP program in West Virginia as 
of June, it is true. But if what is good 
enough for West Virginia is good enough 
for the District of Columbia, what does 
the Senator haye to say about a ceiling 
on welfare payments? We have a ceil- 
ing of $165 on ADC payments in West 
Virginia. 

Saying that what is good enough for 
the State of West Virginia is good enough 
for the District of Columbia simply is not 
a good argument to present. The State 
of West Virginia has more unemployment 
than does the District, but we are consid- 
ering a measure today for the District of 
Columbia, and not for the State of West 
Virginia. 

Of course we are all concerned about 
children. But I must keep in mind that 
what we are doing is appropriating 
money for all of the Departments of the 
District of Columbia government. I must 
keep in mind the revenues that are col- 
lected. I must keep in mind the needs 
of the other programs in the Department 
of Welfare. I must keep in constant 
view the needs of other important de- 
partments. We have just so much 
money to spread around. We can only 
do so much with what we have. 

We have done our best. I trust that 
the Senate will again vote down the 
amendment submitted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RIBICOFF]. I could argue this matter ad 
infinitum with the Senator, as I did last 
year, but Senators are already acquaint- 
ed with the issue and they have their 
minds made up. I do not wish to debate 
the amendment further. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. How does the able 
Senator from West Virginia distinguish 
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between a single hungry family in West 
Virginia and a single hungry family in 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in my judgment that ques- 
tion—and I do not mean to be imperti- 
nent in replying to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut—does not go 
to the point at issue here. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The reason it is per- 
tinent in this: the Senator from West 
Virginia pointed out the difference be- 
tween the rates of unemployment; I 
am pointing out to the Senator from 
West Virginia that the rate of unemploy- 
ment has no bearing whatsoever upon a 
hungry family. Whether we have one 
family with unemployed parents in the 
District and 11,000 families with unem- 
ployed parents in West Virginia, a single 
hungry family in West Virginia and a 
single hungry family in the District of 
Columbia are the same. 

The Senator may accuse me of im- 
pertinence, but I still think that question 
is worthy of a response. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there will always be children 
in the Senator’s State, and in the State 
of West Virginia, and in the District of 
Columbia who will not receive enough 
food. There are children in those States 
which are presently participating in this 
program who are insufficiently fed. If 
there are children in the District of Co- 
lumbia who are hungry, I say that the 
District of Columbia has no higher per- 
centage of hungry children that do many 
of the States that are participating in 
this program. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The difference is that 
the Legislature in the State of Connecti- 
cut in its wisdom, and the Legislature of 
the State of West Virginia in its wisdom 
have found income for this program to 
take care of the hungry children of un- 
employed parents. I say that the Senate 
of the United States in its wisdom, be- 
cause there is not an independent legis- 
lative body in the District of Columbia, 
has the responsibility of doing for the 
District of Columbia what the Legisla- 
tures of the States of West Virginia and 
Connecticut had the courage and the 
foresight to do. 

Will the Senate of the United States 
stand accused of being more indifferent 
to the welfare of the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than the Legislature of 
the State of West Virginia or the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Connecticut is toward 
its people? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Again I 
say that we are appropriating money to- 
day for the District of Columbia, and not 
for the State of West Virginia. Jesus 
stated that we would always have the 
poor with us. And regardless of what 
program we may initiate here today, a 
year from today, or at any future time, 
there will always be some people in need. 

Iremind the Senator from Connecticut 
that if we institute this program today, 
we shall not thereby guarantee to the 
people of the District of Columbia that 
there will not continue to be some chil- 
dren who will not receive what they need. 

I point out also that there is no assur- 
ance that merely because welfare benefits 
go into the home of a certain recipient, 
the children therein will receive what 
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they need as a result of the check that 
goes there. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is a very inter- 
esting reply. But may I point out to the 
Senator from West Virginia that there 
will still be hungry children in West Vir- 
ginia in spite of the millions West Vir- 
ginia is receiving under this particular 
program. The Senator has pointed out 
that the State of North Carolina and the 
State of Arizona have given up this pro- 
gram. Would the Senator from West 
Virginia advocate that West Virginia 
give up this program? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What 
bearing would an answer to that ques- 
tion have on the matter before us for 
our decision? Again I say that we are 
not appropriating money today for the 
State of West Virginia. The Senator 
belabors the point. I have no respon- 
sibility concerning the program in the 
State of West Virginia. That is the re- 
sponsibility of the State legislature in 
the State of West Virginia. The ques- 
tion is not germane, Mr. President, and 
it is but typical of the emotional ap- 
proach used all too often in discussions 
regarding welfare programs. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I think the response 
of the Senator from West Virginia speaks 
louder than any reply that I could make. 

Basically, the State of West Virginia, 
in its wisdom and in its basic concern 
for the hungry children of West Virginia, 
has taken advantage of this program; 
and last year it received the sum of $15 
million from the Federal Government. 
In one month’s time, in the month of 
May, the State of West Virginia received 
more money than the Federal share for 
the District of Columbia would be for 
an entire year. 

It is true that the hungry will be with 
us at all times. But it will be a sad day 
in this country and in the U.S. Senate 
when the people and the Senate are not 
concerned with at least trying to allevi- 
ate the problems of the hungry any- 
where in the United States. 

I am at a loss to understand how we 
in the Senate can be callous and indiffer- 
ent to the hungry mouths in the District 
of Columbia, when we use the same Fed- 
eral funds to feed the hungry mouths 
in the rest of the United States. 

The people of the District of Columbia 
are human beings. They are entitled to 
our compassion. They are entitled to 
equality of the law. And they are en- 
titled to be treated as fairly and equally 
as the people in the rest of the United 
States. 

Our responsibility is even greater in 
the District of Columbia than it is in the 
rest of the country. Having denied the 
people of the District of Columbia rep- 
resentation and a voice in their own af- 
fairs, plain ordinary justice demands 
that we do not deny the people of the 
District of Columbia the same equality 
in funds that we are willing to give other 
people in the United States. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I shall not prolong the de- 
bate. I stand by the case that I have 
made last year and again this year. I 
am ready for a vote. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
two or three comments which I should 
like to make on the observations of the 
Senator from West Virginia. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia is apparently of 
the opinion that if we adopt the Ribi- 
coff amendment today and bring the 
District of Columbia under the same 
program that needy families in many 
States are able to have the benefit of, we 
shall be saddled with it. Of course we 
shall not be saddled with it. If the 
abuses which the Senator from West 
Virginia fears arise, we can modify the 
law when the question comes up again 
next year. I think we should give the 
program proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut a trial in the District of Co- 
lumbia because the overall experience 
with it in other States has proved to be 
sound. 

I become a little lost in the logic of 
the Senator from West Virginia when he 
points out that we are going to be sad- 
dled with it. He has pointed out that 
the legislatures of other States have al- 
ready modified it. Of course, we are the 
Legislature for the District of Columbia; 
and any time that a case can be made 
that shows that the law ought to be 
modified, we have the duty to study the 
2 and offer the amendments to the 
Aw. 

The Senator from West Virginia speaks 
about the population of Junior Village. 
He said that it is less than was pre- 
dicted some years ago. My recollection 
is that it is in the neighborhood of 750. 
The Senator has suggested that it was 
expected that it might be 900. 

Mr. President, I have a corollary juris- 
diction over Junior Village with the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. He has juris- 
diction over it in the sense that he has 
a special responsibility over the appro- 
priation problems connected with it. I 
have jurisdiction over it in connection 
with the legislative problems connected 
with it as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Health, Education, Welfare, 
and Safety of the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

Mr. President, come with me to Junior 
Village. Junior Village still is oyercrowd- 
ed with its present population. Thank 
God, there was not an attempt to put 
some 900 children in the institution. 
Come with me as volunteer women and 
men from the various community welfare 
groups in the District of Columbia con- 
tribute of their time and do the wonder- 
ful work that they do in going out there— 
volunteering their time to take care of 
those children. I have been out there 
and seen examples of the kind of hu- 
manity to man that those wonderful 
men and women of the District of Co- 
lumbia are expressing in Junior Village. 
I wish to say that it is a disgrace to the 
Congress of the United States that we 
leave Junior Village in its present deplor- 
able condition. We ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves. We ought to appropriate 
money to expand the facility more 
rapidly. 

We ought to provide more professional 
care in Junior Village. Do not talk to 
me about saving dollars in connection 
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with such great social needs as Junior 
Village. The senior Senator from Ore- 
gon will never put a dollar sign upon our 
humanity obligations. I wish to say 
that through no stretch of the imag- 
ination can Junior Village be cited 
as any justification for putting chil- 
dren in Junior Village rather than leav- 
ing them in a home, even though the 
father may be a father of such moral 
standards that you and I are not enthusi- 
astic about it. But to deny to that wife 
and to those children the help that the 
Ribicoff amendment would give to them 
merely because there is in the home a 
father who is a malingerer, a no-good, 
and a loafer, in my judgment cannot 
square with the social obligations of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. How long has the Sen- 
ator from Oregon served on the Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MORSE. I served on it when I 
first came to the Senate. I served for 
a period of time. I was off the com- 
mittee for a period of time, and then 
the Senate conferred a great fayor upon 
me. I was kicked back on it. Now the 
Senate cannot kick me off it, because 
I use my seniority rights to stay on it. 

As an old teacher of municipal law, 
I believe I should continue to punish 
myself by staying on the committee from 
the standpoint that, as an alderman in 
the District of Columbia, I have dis- 
covered what a poor teacher of municipal 
law I was. I owe an apology to every 
student who ever took my course, but so 
does every other professor of municipal 
law who teaches the standard materials 
on municipal law. The difference be- 
tween the law in action and municipal 
law on the books I believe is probably 
greater than in any other field of the 
law. I have been shocked at what I 
have learned as chairman of the Public 
Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety 
Subcommittee. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania was 
my right-hand power, so to speak, when 
in 1957 we conducted what became in- 
ternationally known as the “hungry chil- 
dren investigation of the District of 
Columbia” because of the deplorable con- 
ditions we brought out in 1957. The 
investigation became known in many 
capitals in the world. The Senator will 
remember at that time the reaction we 
had from New Delhi and India, and 
the reaction that we had from the cap- 
itals of Europe and the capitals of many 
of our Latin American neighbors. 

I have lived with the problem for many 
years; and, as I said in my speech a few 
moments ago, I shall not take my eyes 
and attention off these children. I shall 
not let the conduct of parents cause me 
to forget my obligation to those children. 

I shall rest my case on a great spiritual 
lesson that I learned a great while ago: 

Suffer the little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of God. 
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The Ribicoff amendment seeks to put 
that spiritual teaching into practice. 

I shall vote for the Ribicoff amendment 
because in my judgment I shall not let a 
dollar sign, an argument of economy, or 
an implied judgment in setting ourselves 
up on a “holier than thou” basis toward 
people who have never had opportuni- 
ties that we have had, who have never 
had the moral training that we have had, 
or have never been given the advantages 
we have had, cause me to say to them: 
“Your children will not be the bene- 
ficiaries of this kind of a child welfare 
program” because the parents are way- 
ward. That is the wrong approach to 
make to the problem. We ought to pro- 
vide the necessary money. Then I think 
we ought to get busy and use the job 
training program that I suggested earlier 
in my remarks. We should get after 
these fathers and see to it that every at- 
tempt is made to put them to work. But 
let us see to it that the children get the 
benefits of the law that the Ribicoff 
amendment seeks to give to them. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK I well remember serving 
with the Senator from Oregon when I 
served on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee in 1957 and 1958. I well remem- 
ber the investigation which he headed 
with such ability. That was why I asked 
him how long he had served on the com- 
mittee. In my opinion, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows more about the 
conditions of poverty and misery in the 
District of Columbia—the problems of 
children—than any other person now 
serving in the U.S. Senate. 

His opinion, in my judgment, is en- 
titled to the greatest possible weight by 
his colleagues. I am confident that had 
I continued to serve on that committee— 
and I rather regretted that I got off—I 
would be supporting him 100 percent as a 
member of the committee in support of 
the amendment. I pay my respects to 
the Senator from Connecticut, a rela- 
tively new Member of this body, for his 
compassion and understanding of the 
problem, 

Let me say to my good friend that 
when he used the quotation from the 
Bible he took the words right out of my 
reese I was about to use that quota- 

ion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator gives me 
credit that I do not deserve. The work 
of the committee in 1957 on the hungry 
children study was done by the entire 
subcommittee, on both sides. I know of 
the great contribution the Senator from 
Pennsylvania made, I do not think he 
will be embarrassed or take offense when 
I say that when he noticed the redtape 
on the part of the surplus food experts 
in the Department of Agriculture in ap- 
plying and making available surplus food 
for feeding needy families in the District 
of Columbia, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—I think he will permit me to use 
a figure of speech—went through the 
roof. The Senator from Pennsylvania, 
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and the members of the committee sup- 
ported us in insisting that the food be 
supplied to the wonderful welfare houses 
operated by the Catholics, the Baptists, 
the Presbyterians, and various other 
church and charitable organizations. 
We said to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, “They are not going to steal the 
food. Give them the food and they will 
give you a report, after they have used 
the food, on how they have used it. We 
have to get the food into the mouths 
of the children and their parents.” 

The Senator will remember that in 
many homes they did not know how to 
cook the food. People have no concep- 
tion of the shocking social conditions 
that exist in the District of Columbia. 
The food was supplied to them and they 
did not know how to cook it. What 
do we have to do? These wonderful 
women working in the welfare houses 
went into the homes and taught the 
people how to cook oatmeal, other cereal, 
and eggs, so they could feed their fami- 
lies. Some people think it is impossible. 
It is not impossible. It is a real problem 
that exists and faces us. 

We sit here in these elegant surround- 
ings and confine ourselves to what are 
luxurious surroundings. Yet I can take 
Senators within little more than a 
stone’s throw of the Capitol and show 
them shocking and deplorable condi- 
tions. The people who live that way 
are human beings. We have a problem 
before us, not of denying them that aid, 
but of giving them the advantage, in 
every possible way we can, of supplying 
them, under reasonable checks. I am 
suggesting the check of the work train- 
ing program provided under our present 
system. Let us give the people job train- 
ing, but let us not take it out on these 
boys and girls. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall not take long. First, I shall vote 
for the Ribicoff amendment. I wish to 
say a word of thanks to the members 
of the Appropriation Subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia, particularly 
the distinguished chairman, for having 
given so much attention and time to 
problems of the District of Columbia. 

I salute the Senator from Oregon, I 
remember full well what he described 
as some of the pitiful conditions that 
existed in this community, and still exist 
in part. I thank the Senator from Con- 
necticut for his valiant fight on the floor 
for better conditions in this community. 
I pay tribute to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who many times, along with 
other Senators, has spoken for improv- 
ing the welfare conditions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. But I want to make 
my position clear. The chairman of the 
subcommittee has known all along, be- 
cause I am very frank with him, that I 
support aid to children of unemployed 
fathers. I think that program has merit. 
In the District of Columbia 490 cases 
would be involved. 

The amount of money provided in this 
bill is very small insofar as total cost 
to the Treasury of the taxpayers is con- 
cerned. However, it ought to be clear 
for the Recorp, and I ask my colleagues’ 
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attention, that this subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of the Senator from 
West Virginia, has not been unmindful 
of human needs in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I can say this because, while I 
have not been as attentive as I would 
like to have been or should have been, 
I have been aware of the efforts he has 
made and the hours he has spent. He 
has not asked me to defend his record. 
He does not need my defense. But the 
Senator from Minnesota was interested 
in textbooks. The Senator from Minne- 
sota took his case to the chairman and 
his subcommittee. The District of 
Columbia now has excellent textbooks, 
primarily because the chairman of the 
subcommittee and other members in this 
body went to the School Board and au- 
thorities and insisted on an inventory 
of textbook needs. It has been updated, 
and substantial funds have been pro- 
vided for that program. The same thing 
happened with respect to librarians, 
teachers, and new schools, 

The Senate on every occasion has had 
to raise the total amount for the District 
of Columbia far beyond what the other 
body provided. 

We have improved the welfare pro- 
gram in this city. We have provided for 
the school lunch program. It is true 
that there was unbelievable redtape, but 
the Senator from Minnesota is making 
the point that these needs did not go 
unnoticed. 

Now a word about Junior Village. 
Junior Village can have many improve- 
ments, but it is also a fact that three new 
cottages have been built, old cottages 
have been improved, fire protection has 
been improved, faulty wiring and water 
facilities have been corrected. It is a 
further fact that medica] supplies and 
medical facilities have been provided. 
It is also a fact that some $72,000 for a 
new school has been provided, and that 
other activities for Junior Village are 
being provided. It is not enough, but I 
merely call attention to the fact that the 
needs have not gone unnoticed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Nothing I have said has 
indicated that some progress has not 
been made, but I ask the Senator, at this 
hour of 25 minutes to 7, if Junior Vil- 
lage is adequate to take care of little 
boys and girls who are there now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have not said 
that. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I 
make. Substantially more facilities are 
needed than are there at present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not say more 
facilities are not needed. I have visited 
Junior Village. My wife has visited 
Junior Village. I know people who work 
there as volunteers. Further attention 
is needed there. The foster home pro- 
gram has been expanded. There is a 
great argument as to whether Junior 
Village should be expanded or the foster 
home program should be expanded. 
Junior Village should be improved, be- 
cause I am of the opinion that it is dif- 
Souk at times, to find adequate foster 

omes. 
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My only point is that a broad base of 
welfare activities has been developed and 
encouraged in this community. While 
I disagree with the chairman of the sub- 
committee on aid to children of unem- 
ployed fathers, I want the Recorp to be 
clear that the chairman and his sub- 
committee have been very considerate of 
the many welfare needs of this city. 
When we go into the question of needs of 
education in the past 3 or 4 years, we 
have one of the best pupil-teacher ratios 
of any system in the country. This has 
been provided for beyond the budget re- 
quest. The provision for the books is 
beyond the budget request. I do not say 
we cannot do more. I only want the 
Recorp to be clear that some things 
have been done, and done well. 

I shall encourage my colleagues to 
vote for the Ribicoff amendment. I 
think it should be adopted. Some of the 
members of the subcommittee have dif- 
ferent points of view. The provisions 
of the Ribicoff amendment have proved 
to be workable in the States where they 
have been used. I think if it is applied 
to the 490 cases in the District of Colum- 
bia, it will prove to be workable. If it 
does not work, it can be discontinued. 
It is only for 6 months. The program 
can be reviewed in 6 months. If it does 
not work, Congress can repeal it. As a 
matter of fact, it does not have to be 
repealed. All that is necessary is not 
to vote any more money. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President I recognize the fact that the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon has 
spent much time with the problems of 
the District of Columbia. I recognize 
the fact that he has a profound interest 
in the welfare and well-being of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. I know 
that he has visited various institutions in 
the District of Columbia. I too am some- 
what familiar with the problems of the 
city. In the past 3 or 3% years—and I 
believe that covers the period during 
which I have been chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a position for which £ 
did not ask—I seriously doubt that any 
Member of the Senate has spent more 
time in studying the problems of the 
District of Columbia and in trying to be 
helpful to the District and its people 
than have I. I recognize that it is 
dangerous to cross swords with the senior 
Senator from Oregon. I respect him a 
pa e I admire him a great deal. 

r. MORSE. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? io ye 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 1 yield. 

Mr. MORSE. 1 say to the Senator 
from West Virginia that he has never 
found the Senator from Oregon to be 
critical of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia in the work that he has done on the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. We 
have not been of a different mind ex- 
cept with regard to a few subject matters 
from time to time. I shall offer an 
amendment dealing with the District of 
Columbia Library. However, 1 believe 
our difference is over a matter of judg- 
ment, or just what sense of values we 
ought to apply or what restrictions we 
ought to impose with regard to the ab- 
sent father problem, or the problem of 
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the father who absents himself because 
of the loss of welfare if he stays in the 
home. That is our only difference. 

I do not want the Recorp to show or 
the Senate to think that the Senator 
from West Virginia and the Senator from 
Oregon are at great odds with regard to 
District affairs. He has the problem of 
money, and I have the problem of recom- 
mending legislation. On the point at 
issue, we disagree as to what the legisla- 
tion ought to be. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator from Oregon cited the Junior 
Village, not I. I did not cite it in justi- 
fication of my opposition to the amend- 
ment. He injected the subject of Junior 
Village and I merely responded. 

I do point out that last year my sub- 
committee recommended additional posi- 
tions for the Child Welfare Division. 
My subcommittee recommended addi- 
tional positions in other areas of the 
Welfare Department. My subcommittee 
recommended higher board rates, in an 
effort to give the Welfare Department 
the tools with which it could bring down 
the population of Junior Village and put 
children back into the homes of their 
parents, where they should be. 

The other body did not go along with 
our additions, which were in excess of the 
budget requests at that time. 

But we have labored long in an effort 
to rectify the situation in Junior Village. 

As to what has been said concerning 
fathers who purportedly absent them- 
selves from their families so as to qualify 
their families for assistance, this is a 
charge that makes the rounds frequently. 
However, it is a charge that is refuted by 
Welfare Departmnet statistics. Looking 
at the annual reports for the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Welfare, 
1953 through 1963, it is interesting to 
note the number of case openings based 
upon the absence of a parent. In a 
small minority of cases the absence was 
due to the death of a parent. In a 
slightly greater number, the absence was 
due to the incarceration of a parent. 
But I am going to give the opposition the 
benefit of the doubt and include all of 
those cases in absences. 

I should like to read the percentages. 
In 1950, openings based on the absence 
of a parent constituted 38 percent of the 
ADC cases that were open. In 1951—40 
percent. In 1952—44 percent. At that 
time the man-in-the-house rule was not 
in effect, but the openings based on the 
absences were going up in those years. 
In 1953—42 percent. In 1954—43 per- 
cent. In 1955—50 percent. In 1956—53 
percent. At that time the man-in-the- 
house rule was in effect. In 1957, the 
percentage begins to drop; here it was 
51 percent. In 1958—47 percent. In 
1959—46 percent. In 1960—39 percent. 
In 1961—34 percent. In 1962—31 per- 
cent. In 1963—30 percent. 

I do not have the figures for 1964, but 
it is evident that case openings, based on 
the absence of a parent, have been going 
down instead of up. It is not possible to 
sustain, on the basis of these figures 
which come from the Department’s own 
annual reports, that the man-in-the- 
house rule is driving husbands and 
fathers away from their homes, causing 
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them to desert their children, so that the 
families may qualify for public welfare. 
I ask unanimous consent that a table 
headed “Openings, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, District of Columbia, Office 
of the Director,” may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
Openings, Office of the Director, Department 
of Public Welfare, District of Columbia 


Y . 

ear openings, absence 
ADO factors ! 

1, 203 365 

1, 853 582 

2, 207 769 

2, 142 848 

2, 027 934 

1, 838 881 

1,237 649 

1, 002 527 

982 430 

1, 095 476 

852 361 

737 320 

938 368 

1, 048 403 


1 Includes death. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
senior Senator from Oregon—and I 
say this most respectfully—has ab- 
solutely no monopoly upon concern for 
hungry children or for the District of 
Columbia. I share that same concern. 
I try to assume my responsibilities, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, in a 
dutiful sort of way. I do not believe I 
have neglected my responsibilities. I 
stand by my convictions. My convictions 
are against the pending amendment and 
they are based upon long and careful 
consideration of the subject. 

I am not at all intimidated or over- 
awed by those who, because of their long 
experience in this field or because of their 
oratorical powers or great prestige, duly 
gained and recognized, take issue with 
me. It is their privilege. I respect them 
for doing it. But I have yet to be shot 
in the back for running away from a 
fight. I would be willing to stay here 
through the night if I thought it neces- 
sary to carry my position. However I do 
not intend to so impose upon the Mem- 
bers of this body. 

As I indicated in the beginning of my 
remarks, and as the record of last year’s 
debate shows, I believe my position is 
justified by the hearings of last year, and 
it is borne out by the hearings of this 
year; so for the third or fourth time Iam 
willing to rest my case and let the Sen- 
ate vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am at loss to under- 
stand why the Senator used the word “in- 
timidation.” No one is trying to intimi- 
date him. I am expressing respectful 
disagreement with the judgment of the 
Senator from West Virginia on this par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Perhaps 
it was an unfortunate choice of words. 
Perhaps it is better to say that I am just 
not afraid of thunder and lightning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include certain tables and other 
matter in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection the tables 
and other matter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
District or COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
July 30, 1964. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR BYRD: In reply to your 
telegram this date, there have been no cases 
brought to my attention during the past year 
of children, who are “starving,” in the strict 
sense of the word. 

However, many children do come to our 
attention who are malnourished. Some of 
these are children of families receiving pub- 
lic assistance, and others come to our atten- 
tion through our child welfare services, our 
school lunch program and other services. 

Malnutrition, as you realize, has many 
causes and is found in all levels of society. 

Respectfully, 
Donatp D. BREWER, 
Director of Public Welfare. 
AFDC-UP program 
Families 
benefiting 


States participating as of 
eee nda (as of May 1964) 


May and June 1964: 


Californias... ooo coc cnceene 12, 247 


Total (427,530 individual re- 
1 74, 280 


North Carolina had a program which ex- 
plred June 30, 1962; legislation to continue 
program was defeated. 

Arizona had some program in effect, but 
suspended the plan in May 1963. 

Kentucky has enabling legislation, but pro- 
gram is in effect in only 9 counties on a 
demonstration basis. 

Following States gave consideration to pro- 
gram in 1963 or 1964, but has not imple- 
mented program or adopted legislation: 
Colorado, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Carolina (noted in foregoing), Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

(Information secured from Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, July 28, 
1964.) 

CAPITOL HILL SOUTHEAST 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1964. 
Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations District 
Subcommittee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Brno: The Capitol Hill 
Southeast Citizens Association thanks you 
for paying little attention to the recent elec- 
tion as it relates to extending the present 
ADC welfare program to children of the un- 
employed. The election was very poorly run, 
and no conclusions can be drawn except that 
three groups of Democrats fought vigorously 
among themselves. Few people knew who 
the candidates were on the three slates. All 
were told to vote “yes” to all of the questions. 
Many had no idea what the questions in- 
cluded. 
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This organization commends your cool 
judgment based on the District appropria- 
tions hearings. The constant effort to place 
the District financial structure in trouble is 
deplored by the citizens who have to pay the 
taxes. 

The Capitol Hill Southeast Citizens Asso- 
ciation thanks you, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH DRAPER, 
Secretary. 
CASE OF MARIE SIMMONS, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: Attached for your in- 
formation is a copy of my affidavit filed with 
the Domestic Relations Branch of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Court of General Sessions, 
a case summary on the Simmons family, and 
a copy of the Evening Star editorial of June 
18, 1964, which, I believe, sets forth the issues 
as clearly as any of the newspaper articles. 

We have no evidence in this case that Mr. 
Simmons was living with this family or con- 
tributing toward their support; therefore, no 
grounds for terminating assistance. The 
case was up for regular review so we nat- 
urally questioned Mrs. Simmons regarding 
the father of her children and support re- 
ceived. Our policy does not prohibit legal 
fathers to visit their children. One of the 
criteria to help determine continuing ab- 
sence includes: “frequency, duration and 
time of visits by the husband or other man 
in the home.” This simply means that we 
evaluate this along with other criteria. 

Dona D. BREWER. 
[District of Columbia Court of General 

Sessions, Domestic Relations Branch— 

Civil Action No. D. 2545-62] 

MARIE SIMMONS, PLAINTIFF, v. HENRY SIM- 
MONS, SR., DEFENDANT 


AFFIDAVIT OF DONALD D. BREWER 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ss. 


Donald D. Brewer, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says that he is the Director of the 
Department of Public Welfare of the District 
of Columbia, and as such is charged with the 
administration of the public assistance pro- 
gram of the District of Columbia, including 
decision on applications and grievances by 
applicants or recipients of all categories of 
public assistance (Reorganization Order No. 
58, June 30, 1958, as amended); that he 
has reveiwed the public assistance records 
of the family of Marie and Henry Simmons, 
Sr., which disclose that the parties’ seven 
minor children were, on January 29, 1964, 
deemed eligible to receive and were granted 
aid under the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram; that the eldest son of the parties was 
declared eligible to receive and was granted 
aid under the aid to totally disabled program; 
that a 19-year-old daughter residing in the 
home is deemed employable and, therefore, 
ineligible for public assistance; that the 
defendant in this cause, Henry Simmons, 
Sr., was a recipient of public assistance from 
April 16 to May 31, 1964, during which period 
he was unemployable due to a hand injury. 

The record further discloses that the pub- 
lic assistance grants as aforesaid to the plain- 
tiff, Marie Simmons, and her eight minor 
children have continued to the date hereof, 
without interference with the dependency 
status of the plaintiff or her children. 
While the Department of Public Welfare is 
required by law periodically to review all 
cases involving grants of aid to dependent 
children, to determine continued eligibility, 
the Department neither presently contem- 
plates termination of such payments solely 
because of visits by the defendant to the 
home, nor has any notification been directed 
to the plaintiff by said Department from 
which any such inference could be drawn. 
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Deponent further states that the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare does not, as a pre- 
requisite to the grant of aid to dependent 
children, require the complete disassociation 
of a father from his recipient children, but, 
on the contrary, encourages and recommends 
the strengthening of the family by visitations 
from an estranged father. The Welfare De- 
partment records in this case discloses that 
defendant Simmons lives within two blocks 
of his family and that no reason is apparent 
why he and his children cannot freely visit 
with each other. 

DONALD D. BREWER, 

Director, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, District of Columbia. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA, DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 

LIC WELFARE, PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

DIVISION, 
June 4, 1964. 
CASE SUMMARY 
I. Identifying information 

Case name: Simmons, Henry & Marie. 
Category and case No.: C 75-308.0. Address: 
1288 Eaton Road SE. 

II. Reasons for applications 

Mrs. Simmons has been known to this 
agency since January 24, 1962, at which time 
she applied for financial help for herself, her 
husband, and her eight children. Mrs. Sim- 
mons stated that the family was without any 
means of support as her husband was in- 
capacitated with an injured right leg which 
resulted from his being struck by an automo- 
bile on January 21, 1962. Their rent of 
$85 for the month of January 1962 had not 
been paid and the family was faced with 
eviction. 

After all eligibility factors had been deter- 
mined and confirmed assistance was approved 
on February 21, 1962, in the amount of $112. 
Mr. Simmons was receiving $30 per week 
benefits from his membership with the labor's 
union No. 74. This income was considered 
as available resource toward meeting the 
needs of the family. Assistance was termi- 
nated April 1962, as Mr. Simmons was found 
to be employable and later returned to work. 

Mrs. Simmons reapplied for assistance on 
November 15, 1963. No contact had been 
made with the family since April 1962. Her 
rent was behind and she was again faced 
with eviction. She requested immediate fi- 
nancial help from this agency on the date 
of her application and pointed out that if 
this could not be done at that time she did 
not wish anything from public assistance. 
Mrs. Simmons withdrew her application on 
the same date as her needs were satisfied by 
a referral from our agency to Salvation Army 
and Family and Child Services. 

Mrs. Simmons last application was made 
on December 20, 1963, and was approved on 
January 29, 1964, as her husband had failed 
to comply with the court order to pay $50 
per week toward his family’s support. 

Mrs. Simmons informed the agency dur- 
ing her last application that her husband 
had been the main source of support for 
her family and that she had occasionally 
supplemented that income through employ- 
ment. She pointed out that she had to 
terminate her employment in 1959 because 
of a recurring asthmatic condition. It was 
then that her husband began acting contrary 
around the home and eventually caused Mrs. 
Simmons to have to call the police to have 
him removed from the home. This led to 
their separation in June of 1963. 


III. Family composition 

Mrs. Marie Simmons was born on June 27, 
1918, in Spartanburg, S.C. She stated that 
her mother died when she was an infant 
and that she never knew her father. She did 
not have any siblings. She completed the 
10th grade in the public schools in Spartan- 
burg, S.C. She has not received any special 
training nor does she have any skills which 
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might be considered useful in competitive 
employment. Mrs. Simmons has suffered 
with bronchial asthma since 1955 and is 
currently being treated through the 
Laborer’s Union Local No. 74 clinic. 

Mrs. Simmons moved to District of Colum- 
bia in 1937 and this was followed by her 
marriage to Mr. Simmons on October 23, 
1937. 

Henry Simmons, Jr., son, born on January 
2, 1944. He suffered a brain injury at the 
age of 8 and has not been able to function 
adequately by himself since that time. He 
was active with the Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and was placed in a 
shelter workshop training at the Occupa- 
tional Training Center located at 3705 
Benning Road NW., however, he was released 
as he could not use his hands. He is con- 
sidered by the Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation to be unemployable. He is cur- 
rently receiving assistance within his own 
right under the aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled category. 

Mattie, daughter, birth date May 21, 1945, 
had to quit school in the 11th grade as she 
did not have sufficient clothing or carfare 
for school. She has expressed a willingness 
to obtain employment and return to school 
at night so that she might complete high 
school. She has been unsuccessful in find- 
ing employment and is considered to be in 
good health. Her needs are not included 
in the assistance payment. 

Marlene, birth date July 1, 1951, attends the 
Douglas Junior High School where she is 
in the seventh grade. Her health is good 
and her grades are above average. She is in- 
cluded in the assistance payment. 

Eric, son, birth date September 6, 1952, is 
currently attending Birney Elementary 
School where he is enrolled in the sixth grade. 
His health is good but he does not have any 
particular interest at this time. His needs 
are included in the assistance payment. 

Dyanna, daughter, birth date September 
12, 1953, enrolled at the Birney Elementary 
School in the fifth grade. Her grades are 
fair and she has a problem focusing her at- 
tention or concentrating on her assignments. 
She is included in the assistance grant. 

Gwendolyn, daughter, birth date April 28, 
1955, attends Birney Elementary School. 
Her grades above average and she is con- 
sidered as an exceptional child. Her needs 
are included in the assistance payment. 

Betty, daughter, birth date March 30, 1956, 
also attends Birney Elementary School and 
is enrolled in the first grade. She is a year 
behind her class as she had difficulty adjust- 
ing in the kindergarten. She has made a 
fairly good adjustment since that time. She 
is included in the grant. 

Robert, son, birth date March 12, 1957, is 
also in the first grade at Birney Elementary 
School. His adjustment in school is consid- 
ered good. He does not present any prob- 
lems. His needs are included in the as- 
sistance grant. 

Anthony, son, birth date August 19, 1959, 
preschool age and is developing quite well. 


IV. Interpersonal relationship 


Mrs. Simmons has described her husband 
as a rather abusive and unstable person. She 
does not foresee reconciliation with Mr. 
Simmons and has expressed a desire to ob- 
tain a legal separation from him. He is also 
described as a rather heavy drinker who has 
never supported his family adequately, how- 
ever, he has worked regularly as a laborer 
for various construction companies for the 
past 25 years. His jobs were usually obtained 
through his union membership. 

Mrs. Simmons has assumed most of the 
responsibility for the home management as 
well as carrying out the disciplining of the 
children. The children are very attached to 
her and they get along well together. She 
attends PTA and other functions on behalf 
of her children. 
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The family attends fairly regularly the 
Straight Gate Baptist Church located at 
614 N Street NW. 

V. Budgetary breakdown 

Mrs. Simmons’ budget which is based on 
a family of 8 from April 1, 1964, through June 
6, 1964 is as follows: 


Basic personal requirements (food 


and clothing) 03. 00 
Prorated (8/9) share of shelter. 67. 56 
Total basic requirements 270.00 
Administrative cut 14.00 
Budget deflcit——— 256. 56 
Total monthly payment 257. 00 


Mrs. Simmons’ son, Henry, resides in the 
home and receives assistance within his own 
right. His budget is as follows: 


Basic personal requirements (food 


and clothing) nooo. $37. 20 
Prorated 1/9 share of shelter 8.44 
Total basic requirements 39. 64 

Total monthly payment effective as 
of Apr. 1, 1964 to present 40. 00 


Total combined public assistance income 
within the household is $297. The actual 
shelter cost is $82 per month, however, the 
maximum shelter allowance in accordance 
with agency budget standard is $70. 


VI, Addresses used by Mr. Simmons 


Mr. Simmons has used the address of Mrs. 
Simmons several times since assistance was 
approved. The following address has been 
verified and documented. 

The Union Medical Center and the Labor- 
ers Union Council Trust Fund list Mr. Sim- 
mon's address as of February 11, 1964, as 1288 
Easton Road SE. and he listed 10 depend- 
ents for tax exemption purposes. 

District of Columbia jail records as of 
January 24, 1964, revealed that Mr. Simmons 
was arrested on that date and gave his ad- 
dress as 1288 Eaton Road, S.E. 


VII. Statements given re: absence 

Mrs. Simmons reported during her last 
application for assistance that Mr. Simmons 
walked off from her home in June 1963 and 
that she was unaware of his present where- 
abouts. She stated that her children had 
seen him in the community on several oc- 
casions and that he would visit her home 
during her absence. 

Mrs. Simmons reported on her application 
for free school lunches dated September 24, 
1963, that she was working on a temporary job 
earning $40 per week. She added that her 
husband was supposed to contribute $57 per 
month for rent but that he was behind. 

Mrs. Simmons stated during a recent inter- 
view with the Office of Investigation and 
Collections Section that Mr. Simmons visits 
her home practically every day but that she 
avoids him during these visits as she is 1ear- 
ful of him. 

VIII. Court action 

On February 15, 1962, Mr. Simmons was 
ordered by the Domestic Relations Court to 
pay $34 per week toward the support of his 
family. He was incapacitated at that time 
and unable to work. He was eligible and re- 
ceiving benefits through his membership 
with the Laborers Union No. 74. He was 
ordered by the court to turn over all benefits 
to the clerk of the court who would then 
forward the money directly to Mrs. Simmons. 

On November 6, 1963, Mr. Simmons was 
found in contempt of court and sentenced 
to spend 5 consecutive weekends in District 
of Columbia jail. He continued to fail to 
make the payments as ordered but the court 
could not take any action as Mr. Simmons 
was found to be incapacitated. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 18, 1964] 
OUT OF ORDER 


In one sense, the controversial welfare in- 
junction issued by Judge Ryan of the do- 
mestic relations court appears merely un- 
necessary. Beneath the surface, however, 
it has the makings of a dangerous precedent, 
which the District corporation counsel 
properly is seeking to quash in an appeal 
to a higher court. 

In essence, Judge Ryan’s order would en- 
join welfare officials permanently from cur- 
tailing public assistance payments to a 
familiy of nine children—ostensibly on 
grounds that a threat of curtailment stems 
from the fact that the children are visited 
periodically by their father. 

Actually, says Welfare Director Brewer, 
no such threat exists. In an affidavit filed 
with Judge Ryan, Mr. Brewer clearly ex- 
plains that Department policy does not re- 
quire complete disassociation between an 
estranged father and children who are re- 
cipients of welfare aid. On the contrary, it 
“encourages and recommends the strength- 
ening of the family” by such visits. In the 
case at issue, the affidavit states, there is 
no reason the father and his children “can- 
not freely visit with each other.” And the 
Department, Mr. Brewer says, has given the 
family no indication to the contrary. 

If the father, who is employable, should 
return to the houshold as a normal member 
of the family, however, this situation would 
change. In that event, under District wel- 
fare rules, the eligibility of the children for 
continued welfare aid would cease. We 
think the reasons for this policy are good 
and sound. Others, possibly including 
Judge Ryan, do not agree. And it is ap- 
parent that some opponents of current poli- 
cies are hopeful that his ruling, if it should 
stand might become an opening wedge 
toward a liberalization. 

The corporation counsel, in contesting the 
order, contends that Judge Ryan has no 
right to interfere with the legally authorized 
actions of the Welfare Department in such 
matters, and that the injunction, in this 
instance, reaches far beyond the legal juris- 
diction of domestic relations court. 

Whatever the outcome of the legal fight, 
we think the corporation counsel is emi- 
nently right as a matter of public policy. 
Judge Ryan’s action in this case was not 
in response to a complaint against the le- 
gality of District welfare rules, for no such 
complaint has been filed in the courts. His 
action amounts to an entirely gratuitous 
attempt to set welfare policy—a function in 
Washington which properly belongs to Con- 
gress, the Commissioners and the Welfare 
Department. 


Office boy, food service helper, dishwash- 
er, cook-helper, washman, apparel ironer, 
dry cleaner, shirt ironer, and extractorman 
are also paid at rates ranging from $1.20 to 
$1.84 per hour, 

A person working a straight 40-hour week 
for at least 1 year would receive the maxi- 
mum unemployment compensation payment 
of $51 per week for 34 weeks, if he earned 
approximately $390 per month or $4,680 per 
year. To qualify for compensation a person 
must have at least two calendar quarters 
credit. If recipient worked other than a 
straight 40-hour week and received total 
wages of $3,468 with one high quarter of 
$1,150.01, he would receive the maximum 
payment also. The average payment to all 
recipients of unemployment compensation is 
approximately $39 per week, or about $169 
per month. 

A person may earn and retain amounts 
up to 40 percent of his unemployment com- 
pensation while not fully employed. 

(Department of General Administration, 
March 5, 1964.) 


1964 
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Comparison of representative District of Columbia unemployment compensation rates with selected proposed welfare payments to unemployed 


Occupation 


Elevator operator: Passenger. 
= service: Kitchen 


parents of dependent children 


Maximum rate of un- 
employment compen- 
sation 


Per week | Per month 


posesek 


TEE 


ADC-UP monthly income for 2 adults with number of children indicated, 
ages 6 to 12 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 4, 1964] 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INCOME: District Pov- 
ERTY RATE LOWER THAN AVERAGE OF OTHER 
CITY AREAS—WASHINGTON LEADS IN PRO- 
PORTION OF HIGHER INCOMES 
(By Frank Porter) 


One family out of ten in the Washington 
area lives in poverty—as against one of five 
for the Nation as a whole—under the John- 
son administration's definition of the term. 

A supplementary report on the 1960 census 
indicates that 10.5 percent of area families 
have incomes under $3,000. 

At the other end of the scale, the area's 
affluence is demonstrated by the 30.5 percent 
with family income of $10,000 or more—the 
highest proportion among the 24 “standard 
metropolitan statistical areas” of more than 
1 million population listed in the report. 

Although the poverty rate here is only half 
the national average, a breakdown shows 
the situation particularly acute among 
Negroes. 

ONE IN FOUR 

Roughly one in every four nonwhite fami- 
lies has an annual income of less than $3,000. 
Distress is somewhat greater in the suburbs, 
where 27 percent of the Negroes are below 
the $3,000 mark compared to 24 percent in 
the District. 

But these high levels are still below the 
national average, which runs above 36 per- 
cent of nonwhite families in metropolitan 
areas. 

The administration’s selection of $3,000 
in annual family income as the upper limit 
of American poverty has been criticized in 
certain quarters. The census report itself 
warns that the income levels it uses “do not 
necessarily reflect levels of well-being” be- 
cause of differences in family size, family 
composition, local price levels and other fac- 
tors. 

The report, based on 1959 incomes, uses 

5-year-old data. Current figures would give 

a different and probably improved picture. 
IN RURAL AREAS 

Nationally, the report suggests that poverty 
is more prevalent proportionately in rural 
than in metropolitan areas. Only 15 per- 
cent of the 28.6 million families living in the 
latter had incomes of less than $3,000. The 
average for all areas is about 20 percent. 

The survey suggests that low incomes ap- 
pear “to be inversely related” to population 
in metropolitan areas; in other words, the 
bigger the city, the lesser the poverty. 

In areas of more than 3 million population, 
only 13 percent of all families reported in- 
come less than $3,000. But in areas less than 
100,000, 21 percent fell into that category. 

In addition to high marks for affiuence, 
Washington and vicinity had only 6 percent 
of its white families in the under $3,000 
group. This was the lowest rate among the 
24 areas and compared with a national 
metropolitan average for white families of 
13 percent. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 4, 1964] 
AREA Bure Cur To Boosr SAVINGS 


Washington area consumers substantially 
curtailed the portion of their incomes spent 
on basic necessities from 1947 to 1960-61 and 
sharply stepped up their savings, gifts, and 
insurance payments. 

The marked but predictable shift in spend- 
ing patterns is documented in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics quadrennial consumer sur- 
vey of the area released yesterday. 

The study showed that families here aver- 
aged annual incomes of $6,959 in 1960-61, 
an increase of 56 percent over the $4,465 re- 
ported in 1947. 

After allowances for a 29-percent increase 
in consumer prices over the period the gain 
in purchasing power per family totaled 21 
percent, or an average annual rate of about 
1.5 percent compounded. 

A rise of 46 percent in current annual liv- 
ing expenses to $5,920 was less than the rise 
in income. Of this amount, the proportion 
of total expenditures spent on three basic 
necessities—food, shelter, and clothing— 
dropped from 62 to 64.5 percent. 

Part of the widened margin between in- 
come and living expenses was reflected in 
gifts and contributions, which rose 51 per- 
cent from 1947 to an average $341 per fam- 
ily; in payments for life insurance and re- 
tirement funds, up 70 percent to $478 and 
in savings (net increase in assets), which 
totaled $466 per family in 1960-61 against 
$62 in 1947. 

Yesterday’s report confirmed and rein- 
forced a preliminary BLS survey on 1960 data 
for Washington area families released last 
July. By adding 1961 figures, the current 
report increases slightly the rates of gain 
shown earlier, 

Since the survey is based on data 2 to 3 
years old, further changes in Washington 
spending habits have probably taken place 
since the sampling was made. 

Among consumption expenditures, the 
most pronounced shift came in food and 
beverages. Although this item increased 
from $1,254 to $1,445 annually per family, 
the proportion spent on it fell from 30.9 to 
24.4 percent. Clothing dropped from 13.2 
to 10.6 percent while housing expenditures 
rose from 28.5 to 31 percent. 

The proportion spent on tobacco held 
steady at 1.4 percent; personal care rose from 
2.4 to 2.9 percent; medical care from 5 to 
5.6 percent, auto expenditures from 8.8 to 
12.3 percent; reading and education from 1.6 
to 2.6 percent; and other expenditures from 
1.3 to 2.5 percent. 


Charts show how Washingtonians spent their 
money in the period 1960-61 as compared 
with the year 1947 


1960-61: 


1947: 
AREA — — 13. 


From the Washington Star, Mar. 3, 1964] 
U.S. FIGURES SHOW BIG RISE IN ÁREA INCOMES 
SINCE War 


(By Jack Kelso) 


The great rise in personal incomes in the 
postwar years—and the comfortable life those 
incomes buy despite rising costs—was re- 
ported today in a survey of the Washington 
area by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

After all the spending—food, clothes, 
houses, cars—there is more money left over 
to put in the bank, the survey noted, 

The results of the postwar baby boom are 
underlined by the survey: The surge to the 
suburbs, higher college enrollments and two 
or more cars in many driveways. 

This report on consumer expenditures and 
income covers the years 1960-61, contrasted 
with 1947, the last time the area was sur- 
veyed in this manner. 

These were the findings: 

Families in this area reported average an- 
nual incomes of $6,959, after taxes in 1960-61, 
compared with $4,465 in 1947, an increase of 
56 percent. 

These families spent $5,920 to cover cur- 
rent annual living expenses, 46 percent more 
than in 1947, Even adjusting for a 29-per- 
cent rise in consumer prices here since 1947, 
the average income was 21 percent higher 
and current consumption expenditures were 
13 percent higher. 

These figures, of course, represent an ayer- 
age of all the families checked in the survey, 
which included the District, Prince Georges, 
Montgomery, Fairfax, and Arlington Coun- 
ties and the cities of Alexandría and Falls 
Church, 

The statistics show clearly, however, the 
disparity in income levels of white and Negro 
families. Negro families, the survey found, 
spend more of the weekly paycheck for food, 
housing and clothing, since their incomes 
average $2,400 less a year than white families. 

The same Negro families, the survey noted, 
have more children; fewer own their own 
homes and the heads of the families have 
less education. 

The average income after taxes of the 
Negro families surveyed was 65,111. 

The relatively high income level was re- 
flected in figures showing that about one- 
eighth of the families had incomes below 
$3,000, compared with a national average cur- 
rently of 20 percent. 

These families, the Bureau noted, had 
fewer family members and fewer full-time 
earners. 

About half of the Washington area fam- 
ilies consisted of three or more persons, A 
majority of these families own their own 
homes. Nearly all of them had children un- 
der 18 at the time the survey was made. 

Seventy percent of the families owned at 
least one automobile. But the greater use 
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of cars by families who have moved to the 
suburbs also was noted by the Bureau. 
Only 1 out of 10 families with incomes of 
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less than $3,000 owned automobiles and ex- 
penses for car ownership and operation rep- 
resented about 1 percent of their total cur- 
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rent living expenses. This percentage in- 


creased to 12 and 13 percent of current living 
expenses in the higher income categories. 


ADC families receiving highest payments during December 1963 


Length of | Number of Length of | Number of Retail 
time on months on Amon of za ot Talal in» | S time on months on value of 
Total persons in Number of assistance | assistance gran us otal persons umberof| assistance | assistance surplus 
assistance unit children continuous! prior to assistance unit children continuously prior to food re- 
> since ro most since most most ceived in 
recent recent recent 
opening 1963 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. 
yi S 5 $502 | $37.84 || 10——————̃ 1 10 
3 3 9 456 3 11 
8 7 448 3 1 
5 3 406 3 
12 4 391 6 10 
12 4 384 3 8 
12 4 381 1 4 
5 6 477 6 5 
A 1 374 3 1 
6 5 ll 1 
1 
n ê 9 3 
ll 5 2 4 
11 3 3 4 
10 7 2 3 
10 9 2 10 
12 4 4 10 
10 5 4 
12 5 1 1 
10 1 1 1 
8 10 4 
: : 
10 
11 2 
9 5 
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MAN-IN-THE-HOUSE RULE 

To be eligible for AFDC under the Federal 
law, children must be deprived of parental 
support and care because of the absence, or 
incapacity of the parent. The 1962 amend- 
ment extended this to include children whose 
parents are unemployed. Each State under 
the law may define “parent” and “continu- 
ous absence.” 

The District of Columbia defines “parent” 
as natural parent, stepparent, or substitute 
parent. Substitute parent refers to any man 
other than the mother’s father, grandfather, 
brother, or son living in the home or main- 
taining a continuous relationship with the 
family unless he is incapacitated. Criteria 
are established to determine absence and 
continuing relationship. 

The ADC-UP program would modify the 
man-in-the-house rule in that under the 
present program, if a man is found to be part 
of the household, regardless of his relation- 
ship to the children or to the mother, the 
family is not eligible. The man in effect 
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under our rule is assumed to be responsible 
for the family. Therefore, under this pro- 
gram, he would be required to work—he 
would be , and would be required 
to accept employment, and the family would 
be eligible on this basis. 

IV. Verifying dissociation 

A. The absent parent’s dissociation from 
normal family relationships must be verified 
by the social investigation as a whole, in- 
cluding information from reliable sources as 
well as any pertinent legal records. The 
facts which are significant will vary between 
cases; establishing any single fact will rarely 
be sufficient. 

B. Some facts to be considered by the 
social worker in determining that there is 
no clear dissociation from the normal family 
relationships are: 

1. Regularity of contributions to the sup- 
port of the family; 

2. Frequency, duration, and time of visits 
by the husband or other man in the home; 

3. Frequency of meetings with the husband 
or other man outside the home; 
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5. Joint charge or bank accounts or privi- 
lege of mother to charge to husband’s or 
other man’s account; 

6. Joint purchases; 

7. Gifts to the family; 

8. Address of the home given by husband 
or other man as his residence; 

9. Listing of the mother and/or children 
as the dependents of the husband or other 
man for income tax purposes; 

10. Location of personal of 
husband or other man in the home; 

11, Number and layout of rooms, as well as 
number, kind, and use made of sleeping 
accommodations; 

12. The neighbor’s understanding of the 
relationship that exists between the mother 
and the husband or other man; 

13. The name by which the woman is 
known in the community; 

14. The husband or other man possesses 
a key to the house; 

15. The husband 
access to the home; 


or other man has free 
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16. Payment of rent or utilities for the 
nome by the husband or other man; 

17. Hunting for housing for the family by 
the husband or other man; 

18, Assists the family in moving; 

19. Signing of lease or purchase contract 
for home by husband or other man; 

20. Performance of maintenance work in 
the home; 

21. Arrest of the husband or other man 
while physically present in the home; 

22. Participation of husband or other man 
in shopping trips or in obtaining surplus 
food. 


C. Relationship with a “substitute par- 
ent”: Page 34 of the Policy Handbook states 
agency policies on the “man in the home.” 
Any man not a close blood relative (father, 
grandfather, brother, or son) of the mother, 
who shares the family’s living quarters, is 
considered to be in this relationship, unless 
clear evidence is presented to the contrary. 

Some facts to be considered in determin- 
ing that the man (not living in the home) 
has a relationship with the children similar 
to that of father and child are: 

1. Visits the home to see the children; 
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2. Contributes to the support of the chil- 
dren; 

3. Exercises parental control and guid- 
ance; 

4. Donates gifts to the children; 

5. Cares for the children when the mother 
is ill or absent; 

6. Is the father figure in the home; 

7. Acts “at home” with the children by 
dressing, feeding, carrying, or fondling them; 

8. Takes the children on walks, excursions, 
and the like; 

9. Shows concern about the health of the 
children and uses health facilities in the 
community to restore the health of the 
children; 

10. Provides clothing and other necessi- 
ties for the children; 

11. Shows interest in the educational 
progress of the children, such as by attend- 
ing PTA meetings, visiting school about the 
children, helping child with schoolwork; 

12. Responds in time of crisis, such as ill- 
ness of children, child in difficulty with 
police, 

D. Children whose mother has a conjugal 
relationship with a man outside the home 
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may be included in the AFDC program when 
there is a clear dissociation from the normal 
family relationship as defined above, and 


“provided they are otherwise eligible. 


All resources and possibility of support 
from the man concerned must be deter- 
mined. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 


Washington, D.C., July 30, 1964. 
Re national manpower training programs 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Senator BYRD: The Schedule on 
Status of Manpower Training Projects, pre- 
viously submitted, indicates one column 
headed “N.T.A.” This means “Number of 
Authorized Trainees” per program. I am 
advised that the number of participants on 
an overall basis is generally about 10 percent 
below the authorized strength. 

Respectfully, 
DONALD D. BREWER, 
Director of Public Welfare. 


Status of ongoing Manpower Development and Training Act projects 


ADULT PROJECTS 


Project No. Section 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
DC- 26 1 


rr 


1 Formerly DC-208. 
CX — 1108 


Occupation 


— 

8 Practical, licensed 
‘Typewriter ser viceman 
¡Pecera and ser vice 


Nurse, practica 
Auto mechanic 
. assistant 


Special youth pi 


Heensed 
elper * 


Duration 
(weeks) 


Starting Ending date 
date 


Sept. 11, 1964 


Sept. 16, 1963 
Sept. 4, 1964 


Aug. 10, 1964 
July 6, 1964 
June 30, 1964 


Tay 29, 1964 
Jan. 964 
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K, Total Salary cost 
appropria- | of author: 
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. „ 
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1 ng in fiscal year 1958, compensation and retirement fund expenses have been 3 Excludes “Additional Municipal Services, Inaugural Ceremonies” appropriation 
operating ing budgets of the — db de account, s 


reflected in partments. 
? Excludes “Compensation and Retirement Fund Expenses” appropriation account, 49: Department of General Administration Budget Office, Feb. 15, 19641 
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Average monthly public assistance payment per recipient, June 1968 
[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care] 


Old-age assistance Medical assistance for Aid to families with Aid to the blind 2 Aid to the permanently General assistance * 
the aged ! dependent children and totally disabled x 
State Dollars Dollars 
e U.S. average. . 30. RES 27.79 
Minnesota 47 
66. 69 
63. 27 
51.19 


peseseesssSecni 


SESESSSASSSALSSSSESAA 
RESSRISSIRRKLSSESRSISS 


48.35 
47.43 
45.07 
39. 48 
7. 97 
51 36.72 
Idaho 12 36. 36 
89. 93 New er pad 2 25 33. 86 
88, 99 Rhode Island 95. 44 39 32.94 
86. 88 95. 16 69 30.70 
86. 14 2 85 47 30.15 
85. 88 50 84 28.38 
84.85 92. 99 09 21.78 
$4.81 92, 42 69 27,52 
84. 58 91. 50 81. 40 2.27 
84. 35 87. 42 80. 99 27.03 
83. 96 86. 08 79. 99 26, 99 
83. 72 34.14 85. 70 20. 41 
83, 54 33.74 82, 40 77. 98 25. 65 
83. 28 33. 81. 92 75.71 25, 19 
83, 20 4 33. 67 81. 29 73. 33 24. 09 
81.87 32, 80. 98 72, 24 23. 93 
81. 52 79. 77 72.14 21. 58 
80. 32. 47 77. 93 70. 00 19. 98 
79. 15 31. 88 77. 76 69. 13 19. 60 
77.16 80, 28 77. 74 68. 72 18. 68 
75.64 29. 96 75. 54 68. 21 18. 64 
72. 18 20. 90 74. 45 67. 96 17. 23 
71. 93 29. 82 72. 80 67.78 16. 20 
70, 24 29. 80 67. 64 14. 
69. 17 29. 00 72. 80 66. 92 13. 91 
68. 37 27.81 70, 09 66, 45 13, 

4 68. 09 27.46 70. 00 64.75 13. 29 
67. 67 25.71 69, 92 63, 68 13, 22 
66, 33 24.79 69. 78 61, 12 12, 43 
65. 51 24, 32 69, 01 58.76 11.69 
63. 95 28, 93 68, 66 58, 21 10. 59 
62, 81 23. 33 68. 29 57.85 9. 89 
62, 63 23. 27 67, 96 57.74 9.83 
60, 81 22, 82 67, 22 57.50 7.04 
60. 10 22. 45 67. 11 57. 40 6.00 
57. 25 18, 69 65. 75 55, 66 4.03 
55,79 18, 66 62, 24 47, 54 
55. 68 17. 92 59. 82 47.16 
54. 87 17.07 48.33 45, 69 
48.31 16. 66 48. 03 34. 23 
47.09 16, 42 47.26 83. 00 
36.19 12.70 37. 98 24, 08 
35, 20 11. 62 8.37 Puerto Rico. 8.67 
30, 42 8. 91 

9. 29 3. 69 
1 No payments were made in June 1963 for Virgin Islands, Based on data including an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, 
2 Not computed for Guam and the Virgin Islands, fewer than 50 rec. italization, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 


ients. hos 
3 Not computed for Guam, fewer than 50 recipients, and Florida, Macho, Indiana, Data for May; data for June not comparable due to changes in timing of payments 
Iowa, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, and Vermont, data not available. and reporting methods, 

4 Data for May; data for June not available. 
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Statistics on families receiving assistance 
RECEIVING ASSISTANCE LESS THAN 1 YEAR 
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AFDC Famitres RECEIVING ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIFIED LENGTHS OF TIME As oF DECEMBER 1963—Continued 


1964 


Statistics on families receiving assistance—Continued 
RECEIVING ASSISTANCE LESS THAN 1 YEAR—Continued 
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Statistics on families receiving assistance—Continued 


RECEIVING ASSISTANCE FOR 4 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 5 YEARS—Continued 
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Statistics on families receiving assistance—Continued 
RECEIVING ASSISTANCE FOR 4 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 5 YEARS—Continued 
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Statistics on families receiving assistance—Continued 


RECEIVING ASSISTANCE FOR 5 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 6 YEARS—Continued 
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Statisties on families receiving assistance—Continued 
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Statistics on families receiving assistance—Continued 


RECEIVING ASSISTANCE FOR 6 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 7 YEARS—Continued 
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Statistics on families receiving assistance—Continued 


RECHIVING ASSISTANCE 7 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 8 YEARS—Con. 
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1964 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 17647 


AFDC FAMILIES RECEIVING ASSISTANCE FoR SPECIFIED LENGTHS OF TIMEAS oF DECEMBER 1968—Continued ._ 
Statistics on families receiving assistance—Continued 


RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 14 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 15 YEARS RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 17 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 18 YEARS 
Total Total | Mlegiti- Total Total | Dlegiti- 
Amount received Federal Local | persons | Adults | children | mate Amount received Federal | Local | persons | Adults | children | mate 
children children 
— — — — i _-— |] — — — qc— — 
$82.00 | $36.00 4 1 3 0 $79.00 | $57.00 2 1 1 1 
111.00 67. 00 4 1 3 1 61.50 6. 50 3 1 2 1 
143. 50 65. 50 7 1 6 4 96. 50 63. 50 3 1 2 2 
73. 50 51. 50 2 1 1 0 43. 00 21. 00 2 0 2 2 
83. 50 39. 50 4 1 3 0 102. 50 22.50 5 1 4 0 
96. 50 63. 50 3 1 2 2 73. 50 51. 50 2 1 an 1 
74.50 52. 50 2 1 1 1 79.50 46. 50 3 1 2 2 
61. 50 27. 50 3 1 2 2 7.00}. 0 2 1 1 0 
73. 50 51. 50 2 1 1 0 28. 00 0 2 0 2 2 
90. 00 57. 00 3 1 - 3 0 69. 00 47.00 2 1 1 vA 
55. 00 83. 00 2 1 1 1 102. 50 37.50 5 1 41 4 
115. 50 60. 50 5 1 4 2 108, 00 64. 00 “4 1 3 3 
96. 50 63. 50 3 1 2 0 61.50 24. 50 3 1 2 2 
106. 00 51.00 5 1 4 2 205. 00 64. 00 10 1 9 0 
70-00 48. 00 2 1 1 1 
63. 41. 50 2 1 1 1 
96. 00 52, 00 4 1 3 3 
38. 50 27. 50 1 0 1 1 
51.50 29. 50 2 1 1 1 
2 4 1 3 3 196. 50 97.50 9 1 8 7 
50. 7 2 1 1 1 84. 00 68. 00 4 1 3 3 
74. 50 52. 50 2 1 1 1 
130.80 | 64.80 6 f 5 0 VIN | 
o oo $ 8 5 D RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 18 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 19 YEARS 
4% ol c o o oa o i 
. . 118. 5 1 4 
63.50 | 41.50 2 0 2 2 108.00 280 7 1 ó $ 
96. 50 52, 50 4 1 3 0 62.00 29.00 3 1 2 0 
127. 00 72.00 5 1 4 0 143. 50 59. 50 7 1 6 2 
57. 50 35. 50 2 1 1 0 89.00 45.00 4 1 3 3 
93. 50 49. 50 4 1 3 3 99.00 55. 00 4 1 3 0 
73. 50 51.50 2 1 1 1 82.00 2.00 4 1 3 3 
13 op 5 R H 3 = - 90.50 57.50 3 1 2 2 
} 1 i 2. 
164. 00 58. 00 8 1 7 0 * . , à e 
% ae} a] i} da 3 | 
60. 50 35. 50 3 1 2 2 RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 19 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 20 YEARS 
175. 00 0 9 1 8 0 
111, 00 67. 00 4 1 3 3 


$41.00 | 84.00 2 0 2 1 
90.50 | 57.50 3 1 2 2 

63.00 | 30.50 3 0 3 2 

54.60 | 32.00 2 1 1 1 

73,00 0 4 1 3 3 
141, 00 0 7 1 6 2 
106.00 | — 51.00 5 1 4 4 $ : 

93.50 | 60.50 3 1 2 2 RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 21 YEARS BUT LESS THAN 22 YEARS 
130.00 | 75.00 5 1 4 1 

88. 00 0 5 2 3 0 5 

143.50. | 65.50 7 1 6 6 |) $118... -|i $70.00). “$48.90 2 1 1 1 
165.00 | 77.00 8 21 7 7 || $179.- 123. 56. 6 1 5 1 
58.00 | 36.00 2 1 1 1 r 


Listin@ or FautiESs Recerving AFDO IN DECEMBER 1963, BY LENGTH or Time RECEIVING ASSISTANCE CONTINUOUSLY 
Summary of AFDC families receiving assistance for specified periods of time, as of December 1963 


Number of persons in assistance unit 


Length of time receiving assistance cases 


Federal Adults 


Total 3,829 $594,331 | $411,104.50 682 
Less than 1 658 98, 917 68, 50 667 
1 year, less t 583 82, 941 58, 673. 50 . 573 
2 years, less 573 „079 62, 548. 00 550 
3 years, less 498 81, 506 56, 222. 50 485 
4 years, less 395 62, 240 42, 786. 00 366 
5 years, less 358 59, 890 41, 058. 50 333 
6 years, less 263 ,829 29, 769. 50 14, 059. 50 251 
7 years, less 138 21, 536 14, 669. 00 6,867.00 123 
8 years, less 72 10,300 6, 913. 50 3, 386. 50 65 
9 years, less 77 12, 455 8, 269. 50 4,185.50 70 
10 years, less - 51 7,994 5,370. 00 2,624.00 50 
11 years, less 31 4, 634 3,124. 00 1,510. 00 28 
12 years, less 24 3,937 2, 760. 00 1,177.00 24 
13 years, less 22 3,111 2, 026. 00 1, 085. 00 18 
14 years, less 14 1, 982 1, 262. 50 719. 50 14 
15 years, less 22 3,172 2,160. 00 1,012.00 18 
16 years, less -13 1,736 1,247.00 489. 00 12 
17 years, less 21 2, 586 1,716. 50 869. 50 18 
18 years, less 9 1, 467 986. 00 481. 00 10 
19 years, less t 3 481 295. 50 185. 50 3 
20 years, less 2 241 169. 50 71.50 2 
21 years, less 2 297 193. 00 104. 00 2 
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Public assistance caseloads by race, as of 


Jan. 1, 1964 
10, 013 
8, 565 
1,448 
Percent nonwhite of total_....---.-. 85.7 


Number of Department of Public Welfare 
employees by race as of Feb. 29, 1964 


Total number of employees... 2, 373 
Nonne —— 1, 782 
rr RN bess 591 
Percent nonwhite_.-.-.-....-------- 75.1 


Number of Department of Public Welfare 
social workers by race as of Feb. 29, 1964 


Total number of employees 314 
a RES REI E A, 223 
Y stn ͤ ͤ — A A 91 
Percent nonwhite_.............-..-. 71 


Number of illegitimate children on AFDC 
rolls as of Dec. 31, 1963 


T 14, 634 
IA pa ARIE a 5, 816 
Percent Ulegitimate 39.7 


REPORT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, U.S. SENATE—REVIEW OF POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES CONCERNING ADMISSIONS 
TO AND DISCHARGES FROM JUNIOR VILLAGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


(By the Comptroller General of the United 
States, February 1964) 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1964. 
B-25435. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on District of Co- 
lumbia, Committe on Appropriations, 
U. S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Herewith is our re- 
port on the review of policies and procedures 
concerning admissions to and discharges 
from Junior Village, a temporary home for 
dependent children which is operated by the 
Department of Public Welfare, District of 
Columbia government. This review was 
made pursuant to your request of Decem- 
ber 14, 1962, as supplemented during sub- 
sequent meetings with representatives of 
this Office. 

Our review disclosed that the population 
at Junior Village has increased each year 
since its inception in 1949 and has more than 
doubled since 1958. The records did not 
indicate that the Department of Public Wel- 
fare had made any studies in recognition of 
the growth of the Junior Village popula- 
tion or had taken timely actions to gear 1ts 
operations to the serious problem of over- 
crowded conditions at Junior Village. 

We found that the costs of operating 
Junior Village are much higher than the 
costs to the District of providing care in 
foster homes or private institutions. We 
found that, although in 1961 and 1962 there 
was an urgent need to obtain additional 
foster homes to cope with the growing popu- 
lation at Junior Village, the Department of 
Public Welfare did not intensify its foster 
home program until the latter part of calen- 
dar year 1962. We believe that the over- 
crowded conditions at Junior Village could 
be alleviated through added impetus on and 
improvements in the foster home program 
such as (1) more timely placement of chil- 
dren in available foster homes, (2) liberali- 
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zation of the standards for approval of foster 
homes in view of the living conditions at 
Junior Village, (3) more active followup on 
applicants, and (4) arranging for medical 
examinations and interviews at times more 
convenient to applicants. 

There appears to be a lack of emphasis by 
the District on the need for parents to 
assume their responsibilities with respect to 
support of their children. We believe that 
there is a need for more aggressive action by 
the District in this area such as (1) more 
affirmative attempts to obtain support pay- 
ments from parents with children in Junior 
Village, and (2) timely prosecution of 
parents who are financially able but do not 
support their children, 

Our report includes details on these and 
other matters disclosed during our review 
and contains statistical information relating 
to admissions to and discharges from Junior 
Village. 

Subsequent to the transmittal of our find- 
ings on September 25, 1963, to the Board of 
Commissioners for its comments, extensive 
hearings were held by your subcommittee on 
the various aspects affecting the admissions 
to and discharges from Junior Village and 
on related matters. 

Comments of the Board of Commissioners 
are given consideration in the report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF POLICIES AND PROCE- 
DURES CONCERNING ADMISSIONS TO AND 
DISCHARGES FROM JUNIOR VILLAGE, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The General Accounting Office has made a 
review of policies and procedures concerning 
admissions to and disc from Junior 
Village, a facility operated by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare (DPW), District of 
Columbia government. This review was 
made pursuant to the request on December 
14, 1962, of the chairman, Subcommittee on 
District of Columbia, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. 

We reviewed the policies, regulations, and 
procedures of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare and examined records maintained by 
Junior Village, the Public Assistance (PAD) 
and Child Welfare (CWD) Divisions of DPW, 
and certain other departments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government, to the extent 
deemed necessary. We also participated with 
DPW investigators in visits to homes of par- 
ents or relatives of selected children housed 
at Junior Village and to homes of selected 
individuals whose applications for partici- 
pation in the foster home program had been 


Cottage 
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rejected or withdrawn or whose foster home 
had been closed during calendar year 1962. 

A list of the officials of the District of Co- 
lumbia government responsible for admin- 
istration of the activities discussed in this 
report is presented as appendix 1. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Origin and purpose 

Junior Village is the institution estab- 
lished by the DPW in fiscal year 1949 for 
short-term care of dependent children. Care 
is provided to children 6 months to 18 years 
of age whose parents are lacking in income 
or otherwise not providing adequate care 
(see schedule 5). Infants under 6 months 
of age are provided care at the District of 
Columbia General Hospital or at other facili- 
ties under arrangements made by the DPW. 
The initial rated capacity of the institution 
was 60 children, but in its first year of oper- 
ation the daily average population was 94. 
Junior Village was moved from its original 
location in Northwest Washington in August 
1956 to buildings at Blue Plains in South- 
west Washington which were vacated by the 
transfer of the children in the Industrial 
Home for Colored Children to the Children’s 
Center, Laurel, Md. 


Facilities and population 


The facilities taken over in 1956 by Junior 
Village consisted of eight cottages, with a 
rated capacity for 240 children, a school 
building, a shop, a chapel, a culinary build- 
ing, and an administration building. In Sep- 
tember 1961, the ninth cottage, with a ca- 
pacity for 80 children, was put into use. 
In December 1962, 3 additional cottages, 
with a rated capacity for 50 infant children 
each were opened. These additions increased 
the rated capacity to 470 children. On March 
8, 1963, the infirmary and admissions build- 
ing, with a capacity for 60 children was ac- 
cepted, by DPW; however, at June 30, 1963, 
the bullding had not been put into use be- 
cause of the unavailability of staff. (See 
p. 33.) 

The population at Junior Village has in- 
creased each year since its inception. Fol- 
lowing are the number of children under care 
at the end of fiscal years 1958 through 1963. 


Population 
Jans 30; TOBA e ee ena 317 
Ans, ds a 364 
SUDA, LOLA . pana 464 
pa O E 493 
FUNG, JOCK d o aden 599 
dupe 80; 6. 759 


The population at June 30, 1963, repre- 
sents an increase of 139 percent since June 
30, 1958, and is about 61 percent in excess 
of the rated capacity of 470. A comparison 
of the rated capacity of each cottage with 
the actual population is presented below. 


Excess over rated 
capacity 


RRS SNNSS88 Y 
88888888888 g 


Bl esas 


1964 


On June 30, 1963, three additional cottages, 
with a rated capacity of 80 each, were under 
construction with an estimated completion 
date of about December 1963. The present 
plans are to move 4- and 5-year-old children 
into these cottages. Upon completion the 
rated capacity of Junior Village, exclusive of 
the and admissions building, will 
be increased to 710 children. The DPW’s fis- 
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cal year 1964 budget submission does not 
provide for construction of any additional 


cottages.! 
Operating costs 
The following table shows for fiscal years 
1960 through 1964, the total costs of oper- 
ating Junior Village, as recorded by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and the daily 
and monthly average cost per child. 


Fiscal years— 


1063 1964 
(estimated) | (estimated) 
— A REA $1, 011,000 81, 216, 000 ¥ 1, 769, 000 » 777, 000 
Daily average population ” 423 1 — $ 519 $1,100; 740 * 910 
Daily average cost per child HE $6.55 $6.81 $7. 02 $6. 55 $8.36 
Monthly average cost per child $196. 50 $204.30 $196. 50 $250. 80 
r E A PIT ARPA E 


Children placed in and discharged from 
Junior Village 

Children are placed in Junior Village by 
CWD, the Women's Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Police Department, and PAD. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the admissions for 
calendar years 1961 and 1962 by source of 
placement: 


Calendar year— 
1962 1961 
Child bl 42 poa A SG 791 544 
Women's Bureau e 340 390 
Public ‘Assistance Division. 132 111 
—— —— 1,263 1,045 


CWD places children in Junior Village as a 
part of its overall program for providing 
services to children. (See p. 6.) Such place- 
ments are made of children in the custody 
or guardianship of DPW by reason of being 
dependent, mistreated, or neglected. 

The Women's Bureau places children in 
Junior Village when they have been (1) 
found on the street and homeless, (2) mis- 
treated, (3) neglected or abandoned by par- 
ents, or (4) found to be living in homes un- 
der conditions detrimental to the children. 
The Women's Bureau attempts to locate the 
parents or relatives who can take care of the 
children so that their stay at Junior Village 
will be limited. In those cases where the 
Women's Bureau cannot return the children 
to parents or relatives within a few days 
(usually 48 hours), the cases are referred to 
CWD and are closed insofar as the Women's 
Bureau is concerned. 

PAD places children in Junior Village in 
its administration of the aid to dependent 
children (ADC) program. Generally, the 
Placements are made because (1) the chil- 
dren are abandoned by the mother, (2) the 
mother is hospitalized, or (3) the family is 
evicted and homeless. Most of the children 
are returned to their parents by PAD when 
the reason for placement no longer exists. 
Where this action does not appear to be 
imminent, the children are referred to CWD. 
During calendar years 1961 and 1962, the 
children placed by PAD remained at Junior 
Village from 1 to 140 days; the average 
length of time was about 30 days. While 
the children are at Junior Village, adjust- 
ments are made in the amount of the ADC 
payments to parents. 

In calendar years 1961 and 1962, there 


age, During 
years about 77 percent of the children dis- 


charged were returned to their parent’s or 
relatives’ homes; about 16 percent were 


placed in foster homes; and the remainder 
were, for the most part, placed in other in- 
stitutions. Schedule 1 shows details on ad- 
missions to and discharges from Junior Vil- 
lage. Schedules 5 and 7, respectively, show 
the recorded reasons for admission and the 
plan of care for children discharged from 
Junior Village. 
Child Welfare Division 


The CWD is responsible for administering 
& program of services to children in the cus- 
tody or guardianship of DPW by reason of 
dependency, neglect, incorrigibility, or law 
violation; for preventive and protective serv- 
ices to children in their own homes; for serv- 
ices to families of wards aimed at restoring or 
conserving satisfactory homelife; and for re- 
lated functions. Studies and investigations 
are made to determine or recommend a plan 
of care, such as placement in Junior Village, 
other institutions, or foster homes, or return 
of children to parents or relatives and their 
discharge from care. Following is a brief 
description of the CWD sections primarily 
concerned with children placed in Junior 
Village. 

The Intake and Study Section receives re- 
quests for services from parents in behalf 
of children and receives referrals from per- 
sons, agencies, or courts where children are 
allegedly dependent, mistreated, or neglected. 
This section has as its goal the provision of 
immediate and definitive services, particu- 
larly for children who are in Junior Village 
or in other emergency care facilities. It 
studies the cases and makes recommenda- 
tions regarding the plan of care for chil- 
dren. It also has the responsibility for ob- 
taining foster homes. 

The Protective Services Section assists fam- 
ilies to accomplish adjustments which enable 
children to remain in their homes, provides 
temporary custody of children, such as Jun- 
lor Village, pending determination of suit- 
able permanent plans for care of the chil- 
dren, and, where children cannot obtain 
adequate care in their own home, recom- 
mends placement such as foster home or 
institutional care. 

The Institution Section provides casework 
services to wards while they are in institu- 
tions, public or private. It works with par- 


Information submitted by DPW during 
the June 1963 hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, on the District of 
Columbia Appropriations for fiscal year 1964 
(p. 608) shows that the average daily popu- 
lation of Junior Village in fiscal years 1965-67 
is expected to be 1,030. DPW indicated that 
in fiscal year 1965, three new cottages, cost- 
ing about $600,000, with a capacity for 260 
children would be required. 
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ents for return of the child to the communi- 
ty and provides continued casework services 
for the period of time indicated after the 
child has returned to the community from 
institutions. 

The Foster Home Care Section provides 
casework services for children placed in fos- 
ter homes and services to foster parents and 
to the natural parents on behalf of the child 
in custody. Such services include placing 
children in regular foster homes, relatives’ 
homes, and other homes, and, on return of 
a child to its own home, the services are con- 
tinued for a period of readjustment prior to 
discharge of the child from CWD care. 
Summary of statistical data on admissions to 

and discharges from Junior Village during 

calendar years 1961 and 1962 


Pertinent statistics concerning the admis- 
sions to and discharges from Junior Village 
are contained in schedules 1 through 7 of 
this report. 

We examined the admittances to Junior 
Village for the calendar years 1961 and 1962 
and found no monthly pattern for admis- 
sions to the Village. Similarly, no monthly 
pattern of discharges was found, except that 
the largest number of occurred in 
the month of December. During the 2-year 
period the Junior Village population showed 
almost a month-to-month increase and there 
was an overall increase from 470 children on 
January 1, 1961, to 674 on December 31, 
1962, or an increase of 43.4 percent. During 
calendar year 1962 the ratio of white chil- 
dren to the total population decreased from 
10.8 to 7.9 percent and of nonwhite children 
increased from 89.2 to 92.1 percent. 

Following is a summary of children ad- 


mitted to Junior Village in calendar years 
1961 and 1962 whose parents applied for but 
were denied ADC assistance or whose parents' 
ADC cases were closed. 


Applica- | ADC case 
t closed 
denied 


1962 | 1961 | 1962 | 1961 | 1962 | 1961 


Number of children 
eed to Junior 


lO ee 780. 0/391. 0/371. 0/278, 00 409/113. 0 
Percent to total chil- 
dren included 
denied applications 
Gr closed cases G FRIR 8&0] -4.7| 3.9) 25) 5| 22 


Schedule 3 shows the timing of admissions 
of children to Junior Village in relation to 
the denial of parents’ applications for ADC 
and the closing of ADC cases. During the 
period from January 1, 1961, through De- 
cember 31, 1962, the majority of the children 
were admitted either prior to or 6 months or 
more after denial of assistance or closing of 
the ADC cases. 

Our analysis of the recorded reasons for 
admission to Junior Village shows that in 
calendar years 1961 and 1962, over 70 and 53 
percent, respectively, of the children were 
admitted for reasons other than that the 
caretakers were lacking in income or desti- 
tute or homeless. (See schedule 5.) 

We found that the plan of care for about 
77 percent of the children discharged from 
Junior Village from July 1, 1960, through 
December 31, 1962, was placement in parents’ 
or relatives’ homes. (See schedule 7.) 

On June 12, 1963, the Junior Village popu- 
lation reached an alltime high of 814, Our 
review of the population at that date dis- 
closed that the length of stay ranged from 
less than 1 month to over 4 years. Over 78 
percent of the children had been at the 
Village for less than 1 year. Following is a 
summary of the length of stay by age groups. 
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Length of stay 


a 


Ada =| 
8888888 


e Nee 


w 
E 
p 
o 
2 
2 

8 

E 


Percent of population 


Total | Percent 


142 17.5 
78 9.6 
82 10.1 
63 7.7 
87 10.7 
24 2.9 

160 19. 6 
82 10.1 
43 5.3 
53 6.5 

814 IR 

ERE 100. 0 


FINDINGS 


Department of Public Welfare did not make 
any studies in recognition of the growth 
of the Junior Village population 
We inquired of the Acting Director, DPW, 

and the Chief, CWD, as to what action had 

been taken in recognition of the growth of 
the Junior Village population. 

Both officials referred to the publication 
“What Price Dependency” (1959) which was 
prepared by an independent committee 
known as the Junior Village Committee of 
the District of Columbia Health and Wel- 
fare Council. The Committee included some 
officials of DPW and other District of Co- 
lumbia government departments. This doc- 
ument recognized the seriousness of the 
growth of the Junior Village population, at- 
tempted to identify the broad sociological 
problems considered responsible for the 
population growth, and made numerous 
recommendations to cope with the situation. 
Many of these recommendations were beyond 
the scope of DPW. However, DPW did take 
action on some of the recommendations 
which fell within its area of responsibility. 
In response to the question Are more build- 
ings the only answer to the problems at 
Junior Village?” the Committee’s response 
was that: 

“+ + + Buildings will not solve any basic 
social problems. But the absence of enough 
buildings to do an adequate job of housing, 
feeding, sleeping, and schooling children at 
Junior Village can do a great deal to com- 
plicate their basic social problems.” 

We could find no evidence that the De- 
partment had supplemented this study with 
one of its own or made broad plans to cope 
with the growing problem. We reviewed the 
record of the congressional hearings for fiscal 
years 1962 and 1963 and DPW's internal 
budget presentations and found that recog- 
nition was given only to current problems or 
those which would arise in the immediate 
future. The principal actions taken by the 
Department concerned the request for addi- 
tional funds for increased staff for the De- 
partment, including Junior Village. In 
some instances additional funds were re- 
quested for equipment and facilities at 
Junior Village. 

Both the Acting Director, DPW, and the 
Chief, CWD, informed us that the broad 
problems involved had been discussed from 
time to time but neither could recall the 
preparation of any formal documents re- 
cording such discussions. 

The population of Junior Village more 
than doubled during the last 5 years. 
We believe that, in addition to seeking 
means to accommodate the current Junior 
Village population, an intensive study or 
studies of the problems involved should have 
been made by DPW so that its operations 
could be geared to the population and that 
the need for other actions to stem the 
growth of such population could be brought 
to the attention of the Board of Commis- 
sioners. 


In commenting on this point the Acting 
President, Board of Commissioners, in a let- 
ter to us dated October 31, 1963, stated that 
the need to stabilize and then lower the pop- 
ulation at Junior Village had been recog- 
nized and that the CWD had expanded its 
efforts in this direction. He stated further 
that the expansion in the foster finding area 
was authorized in the 1963 budget and that 
further increases were included in the 1964 
budget and would be included in the 1965 
budget. However, no reference is made to 
any studies being made or contemplated of 
the basic problems involved giving rise to 
the increasing population so that operations 
can be geared to this problem. 

Rate of discharge of children from Junior 
Village decreased 

There were 1,051 children discharged from 
Junior Village in calendar year 1962, which 
was 2 less than the number of children dis- 
charged in calendar year 1961. However, 
because there were 218 more admissions in 
calendar year 1962 than in calendar year 
1961, the ratio of discharges to admissions 
decreased 17.6 percent. 

We found that CWD did not gear its dis- 
charge operations to the increase in admis- 
sions to Junior Village. 

We found that CWD failed to take effective 
action to alleviate the increased workload of 
its Protective Services Section, which had the 
responsibility for making permanent plans 
for the care of the largest number of CWD 
children at Junior Village (see p. 7). Al- 
though about 77 percent of the children 
discharged from Junior Village were returned 
to parents or relatives, CWD did not plan its 
operation to emphasize the return of the 
children in the shortest possible time. As 
@ result, the number of children at Junior 
Village who were the responsibility of Pro- 
tective Services Section increased from 135 
in January 1962 to 339 at December 31, 1962, 
which was about the equivalent of the in- 
crease in Junior Village population in cal- 
endar year 1962. We believe that the trans- 
fer of more caseworkers to the Protective 
Services Section or redistribution of this 
section’s workload might have had a mate- 
rial effect in improving the discharge rate. 

Our review indicated that vacancies in 
CWD's authorized staff positions contributed 
to the decline in the rate of discharges from 
Junior Village during calendar year 1962; 
however, there was insufficient information 
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available upon which to reach a definitive 
conclusion on this matter. 

At June 30, 1961, 145 positions were au- 
thorized for CWD and on July 3, 1961, all 
but 2 of these positions were filled. The 
number of authorized positions in OWD re- 
mained at 145 through October 31, 1962, 
when 11, or 7.6 percent, of the positions were 
vacant. An additional eight positions were 
authorized in November 1962. At December 
31, 1962, 15, or 9.8 percent, of the total au- 
thorized positions were vacant. Information 
on the length of time that the positions were 
vacant could not be obtained from available 
DPW records, and DPW officials were unable 
to provide this information or explain the 
reasons for the vacancies. 

We believe that the discharge rate could 
have been increased if CWD had placed in- 
creased emphasis on approving foster homes 
in which to place committed children (see 
p. 14). In addition, action to obtain more 
timely court commitments for children who 
could not be returned to their parents or 

relatives would have 8 to increase the 
discharge rate. (See p. 24.) 

On October 31, 1963, Pine Acting President 
of the Board of Commissioners informed us 
that some improvement had been made in 
the rate of discharge of children from Junior 
Village through acquisition of additional staff 
which accelerated the recruitment and review 
of the foster home applications. At the end 
of July 1963 there were no vacancies on the 
staff of CWD. He stated that this phase of 
improvement was not effectively felt until 
the latter part of fiscal year 1963. He further 
informed us that additional court calendar 
time had been made available through the 
increase in the number of juvenile court 
judges and that the District had directed 
its efforts toward helping parents assume re- 
sponsibility for their children. He added 
further that it had been the District’s ex- 
perience that commitment sometimes miti- 
gates against this objective and, therefore 
early commitment was not always deemed 
desirable. 


Inadequate action to obtain additional foster 
homes contributed to overcrowded condi- 
tions at Junior Village 
Our review disclosed that, although there 

was an urgent need for additional foster 

homes to cope with the increasing population 
at Junior Village, CWD did not intensify 
its foster home program until the latter part 

of calendar year 1962. 

Following is a summary of the number of 
foster homes in use and the children in the 


homes at selected dates. 

Number of | Number of 

Date foster homes | children in 

in use foster homes 
Tune 30, 198888. 499 1, 205 
June 30, 1989 534 1,435 
June 30, 1900. 574 1, 435 
June 30, 1961... 018 1, 586 
June 30, 1962. 8 1.604 
Dec. 31, 19822 1 1, 630 


1 Data on homes in use not recorded; however, homes 
available for use at these dates were 658 and 704, 
respectively. 

Following is a summary of foster homes by 
location and race of foster parents at Decem- 
ber 31, 1961 and 1962. 
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During calendar year 1961 there was a 
monthly average of 1,504 children in foster 
homes; during calendar year 1962 the 
monthly average was 1,562 children. 

We found that many children remain in 
Junior Village for extended periods of time 
because of the limited number of available 
foster homes. On December 3, 1962, 147 
children, or about 21 percent of the Junior 
Village population, were awaiting placement 
in foster homes. These children had been 
in Junior Village for the periods shown 
below. 


Number of 

Period: children 
Under 6 months 28 
6 to 12 months 22 


e OR O 48 
DINOS ͤ 2 35 
% 8 
RW 6 
OA E A o A 147 
Belated efforts to speed up foster home 


program 

The lack of approved foster homes for the 
placement of children was attributed by 
CWD primarily to an insufficient staff in the 
foster home study unit to handle the work- 
load and excessive time required to obtain 
official licenses for foster homes. 

Although the records indicate that CWD 
was aware of the urgent need for additional 
foster homes, effective measures were not 
promptly taken to improve the situation. 
In the latter part of calendar year 1962, the 
overcrowded conditions at Junior Village re- 
ceived extensive publicity. This publicity 
resulted in a substantial increase in the 
number of applications for foster homes in 
succeeding months; in calendar year 1962 
the average number of applications received 
per month was 22; however, during the first 
6 months of calendar year 1963 this average 
increased to 51, Foster home applications 
received during calendar years 1961, 1962, and 
the first 6 months of 1963 are shown in the 
following table: 


Calendar year 


Race of applicant 


To cope with the increased number of ap- 
plications, CWD doubled the staff of the 
Foster Home Study Unit by assigning five ad- 
ditional caseworkers, four of whom were de- 
tailed from other DPW institutions. In Feb- 
ruary and March 1963, two recruiters for 
foster homes were hired by CWD to publicize 
the need for homes. 

In connection with the delays in licensing 
procedures, CWD made a study in January 
1963 of the time involved in obtaining in- 
spections by the Department of Licenses and 
Inspections and found that periods of from 
6 weeks to 8 months elapsed between the 
time CWD requested inspection of a proposed 


foster home and the receipt of notification’ 


of approval or disapproval. In April 1963, 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia revised the inspection require- 
ments to facilitate the issuance of permits 
for foster homes, primarily by permitting 
CWD to make health inspections of pro- 
posed foster homes caring for four children 
or less, Previously, an inspection by the 
Department of Licenses and Inspections was 
required of homes caring for more than two 
children. Although, at the time of our re- 
view, the actual effect of this amendment 
nad not been experienced, CWD supervisors 
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believed that it would benefit the program 
by reducing the time required to process 
foster home applications. As a result of the 
increased efforts, CWD approved 81 foster 
homes during the first 6 months of calendar 
year 1963, compared with 84 and 68 homes 
approved during the entire calendar years 
1962 and 1961, respectively. 

On the basis of our review of case files 
and our visits to selected foster home appli- 
cants, we believe that the failure to act 
promptly in processing applications con- 
tributed toward many applicants becoming 
discouraged and withdrawing their applica- 
tions or discontinuing responding to com- 
munications from CWD. We believe also 
that, if CWD had acted earlier to give added 
impetus to the foster home program, the 
overcrowded conditions at Junior Village 
probably would have been substantially 
alleviated. 


Time required to place children in available 
foster homes 
During calendar year 1962, the time re- 
quired to place children in available foster 
homes was as follows; 


Number of children 


Time taken to place ultimately placed 
ildren 


Total | Nonwhite | White 
Under 3 weck 85 1 
3 to 6 weeks. 43 
6 to 9 weeks. 


9 to 25 weeks__ 
25 weeks and over 
Not determinable 9 


DD 105 de 


As shown above, 3 weeks or more elapsed 
before 119 of the children were placed in 
available foster homes, CWD supervisors at- 
tributed the delays to the necessity of prop- 
erly matching the characteristics of the chil- 
dren with those of the foster parents. 

As a matter of procedure, weekly confer- 
ences are held by supervisors and personnel 
responsible for placements. During these 
conferences, decisions are made for specific 
placements. Any foster home vacancies oc- 
curring between conferences are not consid- 
ered for placement until the next meeting. 
This procedure contributes somewhat to the 
delays in placing children in available foster 
homes. 


Unduly stringent policies and practices re- 
sulted in numerous rejections and with- 
drawals of foster home applications 
During calendar year 1962 final action 

was taken on 221 applications of which 137, 

or 62 percent, were either rejected or with- 

drawn as shown below: 


Disposition of Non- White Total] Percent 
application white 
Rejected: 
Alter first interview. 27 
After home inspection 16 
eh 43 
Withdrawn: 
After first interview. 39 
After home inspection“ 25 
. 64 
Total rejected or 
withdrawn 
Approved — 56 
163 


Total final actions. 


During the year, 79 foster homes were 
closed by CWD: 41 were regular foster homes 
and 38 were special or relatives' homes. We 
made a preliminary review of the case files 
relating to the 137 rejected or withdrawn 
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applications and the 79 homes closed On the 
basis of this review, we selected and later 
visited the homes of 25 applicants whose 
applications were rejected or withdrawn and 
14 of the 41 regular foster homes closed 
where the recorded reasons for such action 
warranted further inquiry. These visits 
were made to examine into the circum- 
stances under which the negative actions 
were taken. 

A further review of the case files and ob- 
servations and interviews conducted by rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Investigations 
and Collections (OIC), DPW, and of the 
General Accounting Office during the 39 
home visits resulted in the conclusion that 
in 29 of these cases, or about 75 percent, the 
action of the caseworkers appeared ques- 
tionable. Caseworkers appeared to be 
guided by unduly stringent personal stand- 
ards, particularly concerning applicant’s at- 
titude toward children and physical facil- 
ities, which in many cases appeared to be 
superior to those at Junior Village. 

Following are instances where applicants 
appeared to be discouraged by caseworkers 
from participating in the foster home 
program: 

1. Requirements made upon applicants.— 
In one case an applicant) was engaged in a 
real estate business at her home and was re- 
jected as a foster mother because the case- 
worker felt that she would not devote full 
time to foster children. However, according 
to the case file and the investigator's home 
visit, this woman had served previously as a 
satisfactory foster mother under the same 
circumstances. Another case involved a 
family whose own child was considered by 
the caseworker to be backward because he 
was unusually quiet, The caseworker felt 
that this child would have an unsatisfactory 
effect on any foster children placed in the 
home. During their visit to the home, the 
investigators spoke with the parents and the 
child and the parents saw no reason why 
the caseworker made such an issue of the 
child’s personal characteristics. Because of 
this issue, the applicant became discouraged 
and withdrew the application. Other in- 
stances of rejections or withdrawals of ap- 
plications which appeared to be questionable 
follow: 

(a) An applicant who had two children of 
her own was rejected solely because she was 
also caring for two other children outside 
the foster care program. 

(b) An applicant was rejected because she 
was providing nursing-home care for a per- 
son who was receiving public assistance. 

(c) An applicant was rejected because she 
had an adopted son who, the caseworker felt, 
would possibly resent the foster children. 

(d) An applicant was rejected because her 
dog was thought to be vicious and unsafe for 
children; 6 months later, CWD determined 
that the same dog posed no problem and ap- 
proved the home. 

2, Reasons for rejections or closing of 
homes.—The investigators found that two 
applications were rejected and one home was 
closed on the basis of evidence which they 
believed did not adequately support the rea- 
sons for such actions. Following is a brief 
summary of these cases: 

(a) An applicant was rejected on the 
premise that her social drinking in the after- 
noon was a trait only among heavy drinkers, 
without further investigations by CWD of 
the applicant's drinking habits. 

(b) An applicant was rejected because she 
was working. However, she managed to care 
for her three children and indicated that 
she would stop working if and when foster 
children were placed in her home. 

(c) A foster home was closed on the basis 
of a rumor that the foster parents had been 
drinking excessively. The records did not 
ponta information that the rumor was veri- 

ed. 
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3. Cooperation by CWD in overcoming ap- 
plicants’ problems.—The investigators found 
that applicants are frequently reluctant to 
take the physical examinations which are 
required for foster parents. In several cases, 
this requirement has presented a problem, 
particularly among the male members of the 
families; the investigators found several in- 
stances where members of the family would 
have had to lose a day’s pay in order to com- 
ply. In other cases, it appeared that, if the 
caseworkers had devoted some time toward 
convincing the applicants of the necessity for 
having the medical examinations and had 
assisted the applicants in arranging for the 
examinations, their objections might have 
been overcome. There was no evidence to 
indicate that attempts were made to make 
arrangements for medical examinations to be 
taken at times more convenient to appli- 
cants, such as in the evenings or on week- 
ends. 

4. Followup on applicants: In many cases 
applicants, after a considerable number of 
contacts, stopped communicating with CWD. 
In these cases, the records show that case- 
workers merely sent followup letters stating 
that, if CWD did not hear from the applicant, 
the applications would be withdrawn. Usu- 
ally, CWD received no response to these let- 
ters and did not attempt to make home visits 
to determine the reasons for the loss of 
interest by the applicant in the foster home 
program. 

In addition, several applicants requested 
that action on their applications be tempo- 
rarily deferred for various personal reasons. 
In these cases, caseworkers asked the appli- 
cants to contact CWD when they were ready 
for the caseworkers to resume processing the 
applications rather than the caseworkers 
taking an affirmative approach by keeping in 
touch with the applicants. 

On October 31, 1963, the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, informed us that, 
while approval of foster homes should not be 
subject to unrealistic criteria, it must be 
em that DPW is legally responsible 
Yor the safety and well-being of children 
placed in foster homes and, therefore, foster 
home care service must place heavy reliance 
on foster parents and every reasonable pre- 
caution must be taken before contracting for 
foster home care. With respect to required 
physical examination of foster parents, he 
stated that it is a practice of DPW to permit 
prospective foster parents to use their own 
doctors when this is more convenient to the 
applicants. 

The Acting President informed us also that 
the foster home cases referred to CWD by the 
General Accounting Office had been analyzed 
and the results were being used in the fur- 
ther development of guidelines for review and 
approval of foster home applications. The 
Acting President further stated: 

“We have assured the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in the hearings this year 
that increased scrutiny and analysis will be 
given to all rejected applications. Also, that 
an affirmative approach will be used in fol- 
lowing up all applications on hand, including 
those deferred for various reasons.” 

Effect of regulations of District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health on selection 
of foster homes 
CWD caseworkers expressed the opinion 

that the Department of Public Health stand- 

ards were sometimes too restrictive. They 
stated that in some cases the physical quar- 
ters of applicants were adequate for foster 
home care of children, but, because of cer- 
tain Department of Public Health restric- 
tions, the homes were rejected. CWD offi- 
cials advised us that, although the records 
indicated that only a few homes were not 
approved because of housing and other reg- 
ulations of the Department of Public Health, 
these families may influence many others 
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and thus prevent applications from other 
families. CWD officials advised us also that, 
in the screening process prior to the appli- 
cation interview, some families either be- 
came disinterested or were discouraged by 
CWD from submitting an application if early 
information indicated shortcomings in hous- 
ing 


Our review of all foster home applications 
rejected during calendar year 1962 disclosed 
that the failure to meet health require- 
ments were cited in only 4 of the 50 cases as 
the reason for rejection. In these four cases, 
the reasons given were: (1) inadequate 
lighting and ventilation in a proposed base- 
ment sleeping room, (2) no window in an 
upstairs bedroom, (3) insufficient sleeping 
space for applicant’s children and foster 
children, and (4) only one room available 
for sleeping quarters. 

We found that there is considerable in- 
consistency between the Department of Pub- 
lic Health requirements for foster homes 
and the conditions under which children 
are permitted to live at Junior Village. For 
example, the health standards for foster 
homes require at least 50 square feet for 
sleeping purposes per occupant for multiple 
occupants and a distance of at least 3 feet 
between each bed. At Junior Village the 
children have been sleeping in extremely 
crowded quarters. On June 12, 1963, Junior 
Village population was 814 which was 73 
percent above capacity. On that day there 
was an average of only 22 square feet for 
sleeping purposes per occupant, exclusive of 
the children under 4 years of age. The space 
per occupant ranged from about 17 to 31 
square feet. Only in a few instances was 
there a space of 3 feet or more between beds. 
In many instances the beds were so close 
together that the children could not get into 
the beds from either side. Many children 
slept in junior-size bunk beds and in at least 
two of the cottages, more than one child 
slept in a single junior-size bed. If the 
health standards for foster homes were ap- 
plied at Junior Village, either most of the 
cottages would have to be closed or the pop- 
ulation would have to be substantially 
decreased. 

The Acting President, Board of Commis- 
sioners, informed us on October 31, 1963, 
that: 

“We are required to follow the health 
standards, established by the Department of 
Public Health, in the operation of Junior 
Village. It is recognized that some of the 
conditions reported can be considered to be 
health hazards. However, it is again pointed 
out that under 24-hour supervisory control 
conditions may be condoned at Junior Vil- 
lage which cannot be tolerated in a foster 
home.” 

We believe that there is some question as 
to whether the 24-hour supervisory control 
conditions adequately justify the over- 
crowded conditions at Junior Village which 
would not be permissible or tolerated in 
foster homes. 

Furthermore, none of the cottages are 
equipped with fire escapes. The majority 
of the children sleep on the second floor of 
the cottages, most of which have only two 
narrow wooden stairways leading to the first 
floor. In this connection, the following in- 
formation was submitted by DPW during the 
June 1963 hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, on the District of Colum- 
bia appropriations for fiscal year 1964 (p. 
608). 

“The old buildings, with the exception of 
Harrison Cottage, are permanent-type struc- 
tures, They are overcrowded but are 
equipped with a complete fire sprinkler sys- 

tem. * *.funds are requested in the B 
budget for * * * outside fire escapes, The 
(outside fire escapes) are not required but 
the Department considers them desirable.” 


July 31 


Delays in filing petitions and obtaining court 
commitments result in extending the 
length of stay for children at Junior 
Village 
We found that delays in filing petitions 

and obtaining court commitments of children 

as wards of CWD, who cannot be returned 
to their own or relatives homes, contribute 
to extending the periods of stay at Junior 

Village. Some of these children remain in 

Junior Village for long periods of time be- 

cause definite plans to place them in foster 

homes are not usually made until they are 
committed to CWD by the juvenile court. 

The Child Welfare Division is charged with 
the responsibility for filing petitions for 
commitment of children by the juvenile 
court as wards of CWD. In our review of the 
68 petitions filed by CWD during calendar 
year 1961 and of the 182 petitions filed in 
calendar year 1962, we found that the aver- 
age lapse of time between the children’s ad- 
mission to Junior Village and the filing of 
petitions was 118 days in 1961 and 254 days 
in 1962. In 43, or 17 percent, of the cases 
examined, we found that the petitions were 
filed a year or more after the children were 
admitted to Junior Village. We were in- 
formed by the Chief, CWD, that the primary 
reason for the delay in filing petitions was 
the heavy backlog in juvenile court. When 
a heavy backlog exists, by the time the case 
is heard the circumstances in the case may 
have changed and the petition would have 
to be updated, or, in some instances, the 
cases may have been closed and the peti- 
tions would have to be withdrawn. 

In many instances court commitments 
were not obtained until several months after 
the petitions were filed. For calendar year 
1962, we found 27 instances where the com- 
mitment was obtained after periods of 3 to 6 
months and 10 instances where the period 
was over 6 months. 

We believe that DPW should establish 
policies and procedures for prompt filing of 
petitions for commitment of children ad- 
mitted to Junior Village and that the Board 
of Commissioners should attempt to obtain 
an increase in the time allotted by the ju- 
venile court to hear CWD commitment cases. 

The Acting President, Board of Commis- 
sioners, informed us on October 31, 1963, 
that DPW had adequate policies and proce- 
dures for the filing of commitments and 
that commitment petitions were filed with- 
out delay after judgment to commit had 
been made. He also stated that a full-time 
laison with the juvenile court was being 
requested in the 1964 budget. He stated 
further that the Board of Commissioners had 
contacted the juvenile court relative to CWD 
commitment cases and that the court was 
now alloting adequate time to hear these 
cases. With additional court calendar time, 
he believed that commitments of children 
as wards of the CWD would be expedited. 
Cost of providing care at Junior Village much 

higher than at foster homes or private 

institutions 

Our comparison of the costs to the District 
of providing care to dependent children at 
Junior Village with the costs of providing 
care in foster homes and private institutions 
disclosed that Junior Village costs were much 
higher. 

We found that, during fiscal year 1962, the 
average monthly cost per child at Junior 
Village was about $210. This amount ex- 
cludes the cost of medical services provided 
at District of Columbia General Hospital and 
certain other District facilities, and depreci- 
ation of equipment and buildings at Junior 

e. 

The current monthly basic board rate for 
foster home care of children in the Junior 
Village age group is $57 per child. Foster 
parents, particularly relatives of dependent 
children, sometimes voluntarily accept a 


1964 


lesser rate. In addition, the District pays 
a monthly clothing allowance, which aver- 
ages about $6 per child, and the Department 
of Public Health provides free medical and 
dental services to the foster children. Fol- 
lowing are the monthly basic board rates 
paid for foster home care by the District in 
nearby communities. 


Basic monthly 
Location: board rate 
District of Columbia 857 


1 In addition to the basic board rates, there 
are smaller allowances for such items as 
clothing, school supplies, and spending 
money; the amounts for these items vary as 
does the provision for medical and dental 
care. 
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Basic monthly 

Location—Continued board rate + 
Montgomery County, Md-........ 42. 50-58 
Baltimore, Md— -=-= "e 40-53 
Fairfax County, Va 50 
Arlington County, va 50-60 


Some dependent children are placed in 
private institutions, particularly in cases 
where CWD considers the children more 
adaptive to institutional care or group living 
than foster homes. We were advised by CWD 
that space in private institutions is limited. 
Monthly rates paid at private institutions 
and the number of dependent children of 
CWD residing there during the month of 
December 1962 are shown in the following 
table: 


Institution 


Methodist Children’s Center. 
St. Ann’s Infant Asylum. 
Merriweather Home... 
The Central Union Mission... 
St. Vincent’s Home and School 


St. Joseph's Home and School mmm 


The above data indicate that, from a finan- 
cial point of view, operation of Junior Village 
is an expensive method of providing care for 
dependent children and that considerable 
savings to the District would result from 
placement of more children in foster homes 
and private institutions, if available. 


Caseworkers tend to curtail fieldwork because 
of inadequate transportation arrange- 
ments 
Our review indicated that caseworkers tend 

to curtail their fieldwork because of inade- 

quate transportation arrangements. 

According to CWD's policy, caseworkers are 
expected to be in the field a minimum of 3 
days a week. We found, however, that, on 
the average, CWD caseworkers spend less 
than 2 days a week making field visits. 

CWD has had nine District-owned cars 
avallable for caseworkers since fiscal year 
1948. Repeated internal requests have been 
made for additional cars, but none have been 
received. During this period additional case- 
workers have been added to the staff, thus re- 
ducing the number of cars available to each 
caseworker; the ratio of caseworkers to cars 
has increased from 6 to 1 in fiscal year 1955 
to 9 to 1 in fiscal year 1963. 

Our examination disclosed that poor utili- 
zation was made of the District-owned cars 
assigned to CWD. A report prepared by CWD 
for April 1963 disclosed that the cars were 
used only 57 percent of available time. Some 
cars were used for parts of days while others 
were not used at all on some days. An exami- 
nation of the May 13, 1963, record of use of 
cars disclosed that cars were idle partially 
because the caseworkers assigned to them re- 
mained in the office or were unable to con- 
tact clients. In these instances an alternate 
assignment of the cars was not made. 

Many of the caseworkers used their private 
automobiles. However, several caseworkers 
have adyised us that they are reluctant to 
use their own cars, because the 8-cent-per- 
mile reimbursement rate is not considered 
sufficient for gas and oil, excessive wear and 
tear caused by children and bad roads, and 
higher insurance premiums. 

The lack of adequate transportation ar- 
rangements appears to contribute to the case- 
workers’ failures to meet CWD’s minimum 
expectations regarding frequency of field 
visits and results in impairing the effective- 
ness of casework. ; 


Location Monthly | Number of 
rate children 


Baltimore, Md. 
--| West e Md 
Washington, D. 


We believe that CWD needs to make more 
adequate transportation arrangements for 
social workers. Such arrangements should 
include better utilization of available Dis- 
trict-owned cars and, if necessary, might in- 
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clude (1) obtaining additional District- 
owned cars, (2) the mileage 
allowance for use of privately owned cars, 
and (3) using more extensively public trans- 
portation, such as buses and taxicabs. 

We were informed by the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, on October 31, 1963, 
that funds for 10 additional automobiles for 
CWD had been requested in the 1964 budget 
and that procedures had been changed to 
provide better control and more effective use 
of the District-owned vehicles. He stated 
that consideration was also being given to 

more use of buses and taxicabs by 
social workers and to possibly increasing the 
mileage rate allowance. 


Delays in constructing and occupying new 
buildings at Junior Village 

We found that a lack of coordination be- 
tween the District of Columbia Department 
of Sanitary Engineering and the contractor 
and numerous change orders results in de- 
lays in completing the construction of three 
cottages and an infirmary and admissions 
building at Junior Village. We found, also, 
that the failure of DPW to make realistic 
plans for staffing resulted in an undue delay 
in occupying the completed infirmary and 
admissions building. 

In September 1961 the District of Columbia 
Department of Buildings and Grounds 
awarded two contracts for construction of 
three new cottages and an and 
admissions building. Following is a table 
showing pertinent data relating to these 
contracts: 


Actual 
cost 


Original 
contract 


Type of building 


Scheduled 


So piion Date completed 


Oct. 19,1962 | Dee. 12, 1962 (1 cottage); Deo. 12, 1962 
cottages). 


ass and admissions build- | 365,000 | 1 385,026 | July 13,1962 


Includes $10,000 estimate for change order No. 7 for revisin, 


grading and providing additional gutters, catch 


basin and drain due to latent water condition; final cost had not been determined at June 14, 1963. 


The installation of sewerlines and water 
mains for all the above construction was 
planned to be made by the District of Co- 
lumbia Department of Sanitary Engineering, 
and such work was started on June 26, 1962. 
On July 27, 1962, this work was stopped after 
only a part of the lines were installed be- 
cause of running sand and water, necessity 
to cross an access road, and interference with 
the work of the contractor’s employees who 
worked in close proximity to those of the 
Department of Sanitary Engineering. It 
was decided that the contractor would com- 
plete the installation of the sewerlines and 
water mains. This change in arrangements 
was accomplished through a change order in 
the contract for construction of the three 


cottages and resulted in a delay of about 60 
days in completion of the contract. It was 
found necessary to issue 32 other change 
orders to the contract; these change orders 
increased construction costs, but did not 
require an extension of time for completion. 

Information furnished by the Department 
of Buildings and Grounds disclosed that 20 
of the 33 change orders were to make cor- 
rections for omissions and errors in the draw- 
ings prepared under the original architec- 
tural and engineering contract. The addi- 
tional cost occasioned by the 20 change orders 
aggregated $11,216. Following is a summary 
of the nine change orders where the addi- 
tional costs exceeded $500, 


Change Date of 
order order Reason for change Amount 
number 

1 | Mar. 20, 1962 | Additional reinforcing steel in ſoundat ion $992 
E Mn Additional shelving for toy storage 927 
6 May 2,1962 | Additional Sly sy ge of certain exterior walls. 571 
14 | Sept. 10, 19062 | Relocate roof to t flashing- 1,000 
11 . Furr around downspouts. 783 
2) | Oct. 2,1962 611 
22 | Dec. 14, 1062 1, 916 
26 | Mar. 7,1063 T 1, 482 
27 | Mar. 27,1963 | Additional 1,529 
No 9, 811 


The remaining 11 change orders ranged 
from $33 to $468 and resulted in total addi- 
tional costs of $1,405. An official of the De- 
partment of Buildings and Grounds advised 
us that the contract does not provide for any 
recourse against the architect: 


The other 13 change orders, aggregating 
about $25,000, consisted principally of in- 
stalling the sewer and water mains referred 
to above ($19,300), grading changes in park- 
ing areas, relocation of waterlines ($2,500), 
lowering elevation of loading platforms 
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($2,200), and providing lead flashing for roof 
drains instead of plastic ($1,000). 

One of the three cottages was accepted 
from the contractor on December 12, 1982, 
and the other two were accepted on Decem- 
ber 21, 1962, about 60 days after the sched- 
uled completion date; all three cottages were 
occupied immediately after acceptance. The 
contractor had been allowed a 60-day exten- 
sion because of one change order and a 
10-day extension because of severe weather 
conditions. 

The infirmary and admissions building was 
accepted from the contractor for occupancy 
on March 8, 1963, almost 240 days after the 
scheduled completion date. Only 99 days of 
the delay was attributable to change orders 
and to a stop order issued on December 12, 
1961, for which the contractor was granted 
extensions of time. 

There were 12 change orders to the con- 
tract. The principal changes involving 
added costs were (1) to provide additional 
dump roofing and metallic waterproofing 
($2,000), (2) to make extensive individual 
room changes ($5,800), and (3) to revise 
grading and provide additional gutters, catch 
basin, manhole, and drain (estimated at 
$10,000) . 

The contract for the infirmary and admis- 
sions building contains a clause for liqui- 
dated damages providing for a penalty of $70 
a day for delay. On July 22, 1963; we were 
advised by the Director, Department of 
Buildings and Grounds, that it appears that 
the District will assess the contractor for 
liquidated damages. At the time the build- 
ing was accepted for occupancy, access to 
the building was not readily available be- 
cause walks had not been installed. In addi- 
tion, landscaping had not been completed. 

At June 30, 1963, the infirmary and admis- 
sions building had not been occupied or put 
into use by Junior Village. This situation 
resulted from the failure of DPW to make 
realistic plans for staffing the facility. The 
fiscal year 1963 revised budget did not in- 
clude a request for additional staff to operate 
the building. On March 12, 1963, the Ad- 
ministrator of Junior Village informed the 
Acting Director, DPW, that the building was 
ready for occupancy but. that there was no 
staff to operate the admissions unit. 

The Acting Director, DPW, requested the 
District Budget Officer on April 16, 1963, to 
authorize staff for the infirmary unit for the 
remainder of fiscal year 1963, but made no 
request for additional staff for the admis- 
sions unit. On June 18, 1963, the District 
Budget Officer requested additional informa- 
tion from the Acting Director, DPW, con- 
cerning the staffing pattern proposed for the 
infirmary and admissions buildings, com- 
pared with the staff presently authorized, 
and the actual opening date of the facility. 
The District of Columbia Budget Officer fur- 
ther advised the Acting Director of DPW, 
that: Upon receipt of the above informa- 
tion we will determine the proper course of 
action to be taken.” Thus, at this late date, 
no final action had been taken to staff the 
facility. The District’s fiscal year 1964 
budget did not include a request for staff 
necessary to operate the building. 

We were advised by the Administrator of 
Junior Village that the infirmary section of 
the building was expected to be opened about 
July 15, 1963: staffing was to be accomplished 
by the transfer of six nurses from District 
of Columbia Village and by using employees 
presently assigned to Junior Village. How- 
ever, there were no current plans for staffing 
of the admissions section of the building. 

On October 31, 1963, the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, informed us that, 
rather than there being a lack of coordina- 
tion between the Department of Sanitary 
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Engineering and the contractor (see p. 29), 
the District found that for the construction 
of the three cottages there was a lack of com- 
munication between the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds and the Department 
of Sanitary Engineering concerning the phys- 
ical condition of the terrain and the con- 
tractor’s activities. With respect to liqui- 
dated damages for delay in completing the 
infirmary and admissions building (see p. 
32), we were informed that liquidated dam- 
ages for 72 days at $70 a day (5,040) were 
assessed against the contractor, who has filed 
an appeal with the District of Columbia Con- 
tract Appeals Board. The District agrees 
that delays were encountered in opening the 
infirmary and admissions building because 
of staffing requirements; the infirmary sec- 
tion was opened on July 15, 1963, and the 
admissions section was scheduled for open- 
ing on or about November 1, 1963. The Act- 
ing President further stated that positions 
to adequately staff the admissions unit were 
included in the 1964 budget and that in the 
interim the District of Columbia Budget 
Office had approved temporary positions un- 
til the enactment of the 1964 Appropriation 
Act. 


Lack of emphasis on need for parents to as- 
sume responsibility for support of their 
children : 
Our review indicated that the District had 

placed insufficient emphasis on the need 

for parents to assume responsibility for sup- 
port of their children. < 

Parents make relatively small payments 
toward the support of children in Junior 
Village: The CWD is responsible for arrang- 
ing for the care and welfare of most of 
the children at Junior Village. CWD's main 
goal is to try to return the children to their 
families. To accomplish this objective 
CWD needs to know, among other things, the 
financial resources available to the parents. 
The CWD manual provides, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“Every parent has a moral and legal re- 
sponsibility to support his child and should 
be helped to assume his responsibility. The 
positive values of a parent’s assuming his 
financial responsibilities toward his child are 
of such significance that support payments 
even when very small, are desirable. Such 
payments indicate that the parent is dis- 
charging a basic responsibility expected of 
him by his child and by society. * * * such 
payments are a tangible means by which 
the parent can remain in the child’s life. 

On the basis of information supplied by 
CWD, the Office of Investigations and Collec- 
tions (OIC), DPW, has the responsibility for 
actually making and revising financial agree- 
ments with the parents of CWD children 
whose care is provided for by the District. 
Prior to October 1962, CWD caseworkers made 
referrals only in cases where, in the case- 
worker's opinion, the parents were able to 
make financial contributions; beginning in 
October 1962, CWD caseworkers were required 
to refer all cases to OIC. 

CWD has the responsibility to furnish 
OIC with information regarding: the child’s 
status and the parents situation. OIC makes 
arrangements for parents to come to its of- 
fice for an interview and to present proof of 
resources available to the parents, such as an 
earning slip, evidence of debt, or a U.S. Em- 
ployment Service card, in cases where the 
parents claim that they are unemployed. In 
the event OIC determines that the parents 
have sufficient resources, according to an 
established budget for the family size, the 
parents are required to enter into an agree- 
ment to make monthly contributions to the 
support of any child under the care of CWD. 
If a parent refuses to sign the agreement, 
the case is referred to the CWD caseworker 
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concerned for recommendation as to sub- 
sequent action. Such action may take the 
form of delaying collections, waiving the 
agreement because of particular circum- 
stances in the case, or seeking court aetion to 
enforce payment. Similarly, if payments are 
discontinued after an agreement is signed 
by a parent, OIC refers the case to the CWD 
social worker for a recommendation as to the 
course of action to be taken. Generally, such 
action may be to suspend payment, send 
dunning letters, or seek court action. Í 

Our examination disclosed that CWD case- 
workers were currently requesting OIC to 
make financial investigations of parents with 
children at Junior Village. However, as indi- 
cated below, the total amounts collected un- 
der parental agreements have been relatively 
small, 


Amount 
collected 


Fiscal year: 


In fiscal year 1963, collections were received 
from 415 families who paid an average of 
$48.43 annually, and, in fiscal year 1962, col- 
lections were received from 343 familles who 
made average annual payments of $72.55. 

We found that OIC infrequently made field 
investigations to determine resources of par- 
ents. The CWD caseworkers, in most in- 
stances, did not make any effort to deter- 
mine concealed resources which may have 
been available to the parents. Only occa- 
sionally did the caseworkers request that an 
investigation of this type be made by the 
Office of Investigations and Collections. In 
our interviews with CWD caseworkers and 
our review of case files, we found that they 
made only a limited number of visits to the 
homes of parents and therefore had little 
opportunity to determine financial resources 
through physical inspection of home sur- 
roundings and discussions with parents and 
neighbors. In some instances, no visits had 
been made during a 6-month period. 

During our review, visits were made to 40 
homes of parents whose children had been 
admitted to Junior Village during calendar 
years 1961 and 1962 and were still at Junior 
Village on April 11, 1963. This review in- 
volved 120 children, representing about 16 
percent of the population at Junior Village 
on that date. Our examination of the rec- 
ords of OIC disclosed that resources investi- 
gations had been made of 30 of the 40 par- 
ents whose homes were visited during our 
review. To June 30, 1963, 8 of these parents 
had contributed a total of $259 for the sup- 
port of 38 children under agreements en- 
tered into between May 1, 1961, and May 1, 
1963. At June 30, 1963, all of these parents 
were in arrears in their payments; the 
amount of arrears ranged from $40 to $1,622 
and totaled $4,437. 

At June 30, 1963, a total of about $198,000 
was receivable from 412 parents with whom 
agreements had been entered into. Al- 
though an actual aging of these accounts 
has not been prepared by OIC, we were ad- 
vised by an OIC employee that about 95 per- 
cent.of the parents were delinquent in mak- 
ing payments and about 30 to 35 percent 
of the accounts dated back to 1960 or prior. 
During fiscal year 1963, OIC had 1,045 
parental support referrals to process, of 
which 401 were completed, leaving a bal- 
ance of 644 on hand at June 30, 1963. 
Agreements to pay were reached in 151 in- 
stances for monthly payments totaling about 
$5,200; agreements were not reached in 250 
of the referrals primarily because of the 
parents financial inability to contribute to 
the support of their children. 2 
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In view of the sizable amounts due but 
uncollected under parental support agree- 
ments and the large backlog of referrals to 
be processed by OIC, we believe that addi- 
tional emphasis should be placed on obtain- 
ing support agreements and making collec- 
tions. Also, we believe that consideration 
should be given to undertaking a program 
of field investigations to determine whether 
parents are completely and accurately dis- 
closing their financial resources. 

In his letter of October 31, 1963, the Acting 
President, Board of Commissioners, agreed 
with us concerning the need for obtaining 
support agreements and making collections. 
We were informed that this was being ac- 
complished through efforts to maintain new 
cases on a current basis and to reduce the 
backlog in making support agreements. 
With respect to making field investigations, 
we were informed that the Office of Investi- 
gations and Collections is doing this when, 
in its opinion, such investigations are neces- 
sary. He informed us further that the De- 
partment is giving close scrutiny to the re- 
sults of these efforts and by December 31, 
1963, should be able to determine whether 
additional staff is required to cope with the 
large number of referrals from the CWD. 

Some parents may be using Junior Village 
as a child care center or depository for chil- 
dren: During our examination of 31 cases 
which were being processed by the CWD In- 
take Unit, involving 93 children or about 
13 percent of the children who were at Jun- 
jor Village on January 24, 1963, we found 
indications in 17 of the cases, involving 51 
children, that the parents used Junior Vil- 
lage as a child care center or depository and 
did little to exercise their parental responsi- 
bility. 

In 3 of the 17 cases, involving 12 children, 
the parents left their children at Junior 
Village for periods of time ranging from 71 
to 306 days to enable them to work or seek 
employment. In the other 14 cases, the 
records indicate that the parents made only 
limited efforts to reestablish a home for the 
children. In one case, both the father and 
the mother were employed and all six of 
their children were at Junior Village. The 
mother requested that the children not be 
placed in foster homes and, at February 27, 
1963, the children had been in Junior Vil- 
lage from 253 to 306 days. In another case, 
a father had requested that all of his six 
children be placed in Junior Village because 
the mother had deserted the home; however, 
a visit by the caseworker disclosed that the 
father and mother were living together and 
were making little or no effort toward finding 
adequate quarters for their children. In 
both of the above cases a resources investiga- 
tion by OIC had been requested by the 
CWD caseworker. OIC sent letters to these 
parents in October 1962 requesting that they 
report for an interview. The parents did 
not comply with this request, and OIC did 
not make a field investigation in these cases 
or take any followup action. Other cases 
concerned fathers who were working but 
did not accept their parental responsibilties 
to support their families and mothers who 
chose to live with paramours and neglected 
their children. 

In 6 of the 31 cases it also appeared that 
little or no effort was made by the case- 
workers to find relatives or caretakers with 
whom the children could have been placed. 
In one of the six cases, the father of seven 
children requested their removal from 
Junior Village 2 days after they were placed 
in order that he might take the children to 
their grandfather in Newport News, Va. 
CWD did not comply with this request be- 
cause of conflicting information furnished 
by the parents as to the ability of the grand- 
father to care for the children. The records 
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indicate that CWD did not promptly follow 
up on this matter. After the children had 
remained in Junior Village for 116 days, 
CWD released them to their parents and 
they were taken to the maternal grandfather. 
With regard to the other five cases where 
relatives or caretakers for possible place- 
ment of the children were known, the files 
contained no evidence of any attempts by 
CWD to make such placements. 

Our visits to 40 homes (see p. 37) disclosed 
information which indicated that 46 children 
from 14 families had been placed in Junior 
Village by parents who apparently were us- 
ing the Village as a child care center; the 
parents showed a lack of interest in their 
children or were making no plans for them. 
In addition, on the basis of our discussions 
with parents, there were indications that 
possibly 10 of the children from 4 families 
could have been discharged to the parents 
because the parents expressed a desire to have 
the children back with them and appeared 
to have the physical facilities and financial 
capacity to care for the children. 

In other instances, parents seemed to lack 
interest in the welfare of their children. 
The parents apparently had made little or no 
effort to reestablish their families and re- 
move their children from Junior Village. 
This attitude on the part of some parents 
may be the result of insufficient followup 
on the part of the caseworkers. The failure 
to make frequent contacts with the parents 
was evidenced by the incorrectness of the 
recorded addresses of parents. We found 
that, in 25 of the 40 homes visited, the case 
files contained incorrect addresses. If the 
caseworkers had been making frequent visits, 
presumably the correct addresses of parents 
would have been recorded in the case files. 

We believe that the use of the Junior 
Village as a child care center or depository 
could be reduced considerably through more 
effective and timely study and more frequent 
field visits to homes by the social workers. 
(See p. 28.) 

We were informed by Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, on October 31, 1963, 
that efforts along these lines would be inten- 
sifled with the approval of 53 positions re- 
quested in the 1964 budget. 

Lack of timely prosecution of parents for 
nonsupport of children: Our review indicated 
that parents who fail to support their chil- 
dren are not prosecuted in a timely manner. 


Fiscal year— 


Type of disposition 


Nolle prosequi...........-..-.---..... 
Found not guilty. ...........----..... 
Discharged by operation of law !___... 
Placed or continued on probation, or- 


dered to pee 5 
8 subject to call of compla: 
FFF 


Probation revoked and sentenced 
Original sentence imposed. 
Fine imposed. .....-...-...- 
Sentenced to jail, suspended 


Parties remarried or reconciled, defendant or child 
died, child adopted, etc. 

Referrals for court action in nonsupport 
cases resulting from desertion or abandon- 
ment of children are initiated by DPW case- 
workers. The caseworkers submit requests 
for such action to OIC. Neither DPW nor 
OIC maintained records which readily dis- 
close information on whether court action 
had been requested in each case. The 
juvenile court reports for fiscal years 1961 
and 1962 showing actions taken by the court 
in all criminal nonsupport cases are sum- 
marized below. These cases could not be 
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separated between DPW referrals and those 
initiated by others. 

Generally, there is an average period of 2 
months between the date of the DPW re- 
ferral to the Corporation Counsel’s Office and 
the interview of the complainants by an 
Assistant Corporation Counsel. Following 
the interview there is a period of about 1 
year in uncontested cases and about 2 years 
in contested cases between the filing of the 
information in the juvenile court and the 
hearing by a judge. A heavy juvenile court 
docket is reported by the Corporation Coun- 
sel’s Office and the executive director of 
Juvenile court to be the reason for the 
lengthy period required for court action. 
While these legal processes are taking place, 
the children may be at Junior Village, at 
foster homes, or, in some cases, a caretaker- 
relative may be receiving ADC payments. 

We believe that the Board of Commis- 
sioners should consult with court officials 
and the Corporation Counsel to examine in- 
to the merits of placing greater emphasis on 
DPW nonsupport cases. 

The Acting President, Board of Commis- 
sioners, informed us on October 31, 1963, 
that the Board and DPW will work with the 
Corporation Counsel and the juvenile court 
to examine the merits of placing greater 
emphasis on DPW nonsupport cases. 

The Acting President informed us also 
that the average interval between the DPW 
referral to the Corporation Counsel's Office 
and the interview by an Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel was 3 weeks in fiscal year 1961, 
8 to 4 weeks in fiscal year 1962, and 6 weeks 
in fiscal year 1963. He stated that the causes 
for delays were limited personnel, fulfillment 
of other statutory duties, and personnel 
turnover requiring frequent retraining. Our 
review of DPW records for the months Jan- 
uary through May 1963 disclosed an average 
interval of 2 months between the DPW re- 
ferral and interview by an Assistant Corpo- 
ration Counsel. Our examination disclosed 
further that in September 1963 this interval 
was reduced to about 1 month, 


Miscellaneous information developed during 
our review 


The following section contains miscellane- 
ous information developed during our re- 
view, which is of interest in consideration 
of Junior Village problems. 

Children taken home on weekends and 
holidays: Our examination of Junior Village 
records for the months of June and October 
1962 disclosed that a relatively small per- 
centage of the total Junior Village popula- 
tion was taken home for weekend visits. The 
percentage ranged from about 3 to 6.5 per- 
cent. In a large number of instances the 
home visits were for less than an entire 
weekend period. Some children went home 
on Friday and returned on Saturday while 
others went home on Saturday and returned 
on Sunday. 


Holiday 


New Year’s Day. 
George Washington's Birthday. 
Memorial Day. 

Independence Da; 
Labor Dax. 
Veterans Da: 
‘Thanksgiving Day. 
Christmas Day. 


Our review of records concerning home 
visits for all holidays during calendar year 
1962 disclosed that the greatest number of 
children were on home visits on New Year's 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 
Following is a tabulation showing the per- 
cent of the Junior Village population on 
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home visits during holidays in calendar 
year 1962, 

As indicated above, the largest number of 
children (138) were on home visit during the 
Christmas period. Five of these children did 
not return to Junior Village and were re- 
moved from the rolls. The other 133 children 
stayed at home for a period ranging from 
1 to 19 days for an average of 6.9 days each. 

Confinement in correctional institutions of 
persons who received care at Junior Village 
during their childhood: We made a limited 
examination into whether children who were 
admitted to Junior Village, and thus ex- 
posed to institutional type of care, sub- 
sequently spent a part of their life in cor- 
rectional institutions. 

We selected 502 persons who had been dis- 
charged from Junior Village and were cur- 
rently 18 years of age or older. We examined 
the records at Children’s Center, Laurel, Md., 
the National Training School for Boys, and 
the District of Columbia Jail to ascertain 
whether any of these persons had been con- 
fined at these correctional institutions 
through May 1, 1963. 

Our examination disclosed that 149 of the 
502 persons in the sample, or about 30 per- 


SCHEDULE 1.—Admissions to and dischar Junior Village 
calendar years 1961 and 109 ` 


Admissions 


Total 


191—January..--------- 118 
Febi 60 
March 58 
A 87 

62 

June. 69 

Aat si 
ug 

69 


[e] 
8 
a 
eet 


Discharges 
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cent, had been confined at these institutions; 
several persons had been confined at more 
than one of the correctional institutions. 
Following is the confinement record of the 
149 persons. 


Correctional institutions 


Children’s Center, National Training 
School for Boys, and the District 
of Columbia Jail. .........--.-----.. 

Children’s Center and the District of 
Columbia Jail 

Children’ 


National Training School for Boys 

and the District of Columbia isl. 
Children’s Center only 
National Training School for Boys 


A AR, 
The District of Columbia Jail only. 


We found that over 60 percent of the 149 
persons had been admitted to Junior Village 
2 or more times, as shown in the following 
table. 


SCHEDULES 


8888888882888 
SS 2888888888 


— 


lor VIII 


Number of dren 


A 
Active ADC cases and pending applica- 
pending app! 


Number of children admitted to Jun- 
who were known to PAD. 
admitted to Junior 
Village who were unknown to PAD 


Total number of children admitted to 
Junior Village (schedule 1. 


Number of children admitted to 
who were known to 


Junior Village 
D 


Total number of children admitted to 
Junior Village (schedule 1) 
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8|.. re Ep8 
NNN ROD 


. Num- 
Institution Percent| ber of 
persons 
Children's Center..................... 22.3 112 
District of Columbia fall 11.3 57 
National Training School for Boys. 4.0 20 


We did not attempt to ascertain whether 
the persons included in our test had been 
confined at other correctional institutions. 


SCHEDULE 2.—Aid to aren children (A DC) activities of Public Assist Division 
(PAD) and admissions ` : j and 1968 


to Junior Village, calendar years 1961 and 1968 
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ScuepuLtes—Continued 
ScHEDULE 3.—Children admitted to Junior Village, from ee known to" Public SCHEDULE 5.—Reasons for admissions to Junior Village, calendar years 1961 and 196% 
Assistance Division, calendar years 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
1961 Recorded reason 


Number | Number | Number | Number es Nee ical 


families | children 58 5.6 2.5 
19 1.1 2.1 
93 8.9 2.7 
Aid to derna children cases closed: 13 12 8 
O admitted: 93 8.9 5.8 
11 110 10.5 135 10.7 
5 33 3.2 33 2.6 
2 37 3.5 45 3.5 
2 16 1.5 8 8 
— 1 1.0 14 1.1 
and 312 29.9 590 46.7 
51 Combination of above reasons. 119 11.4 103 8.1 
Other reasons 131 12.6 158 12.6 
Aid to dependent children applications — 
rejected: Total (schedule 1). 1,045 100.0 1,263 
"e Children admitted: 
Prior ep aye Me Be r 5 
. 6 SCHEDULE 6.—Number of legitimate and illegitimate children at Junior Village, 
2to3 months after resection 4 Dec. 81, 1962 
3to6 months after rejection. ........ re 
6 or more months after rejection _ ..... Nonwhite White Total 
Total. i 55 111 (_ — 
— . 142 Number Percent Number Percent Number | Percent 
.f AE ICE CY A 
Number of children admitted to Junior 277 45.8 
from families known to Public = aa 


ce Division (schedule 2) 


Total (schedule 1). 


AAA See children in cases closed as a result of special investigati 
do dependent children cases, through Feb, 1021008. paid 


Norx.—This schedule is based u statistics furnished by the Department of 
Public Welfare. a * 


Families 
SCHEDULE 7.— Plan of care for children dischar, from Junior Village, calendar year 
a á 1981 and 1820 A 


Children placed in Junior Village: 
Reason: 


3 waking 6 
ol hospitalized.. 
Mother 


tutions 
Home of friend of family... 
GAA 


Nore.—The 4 hé 7 annual reports for fiscal years 1961 and 1962 contain 


to other relatives for home care. ae pe. tthe = ya 
— tistics showing tha YB ice 0 dren discharge fiscal years 1960, 1961, 
AO) rr ro ad attains & 44 and 1962 were Shard te parents.“ ¥ ` 4 
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APPENDIX I.—Offictals of District of Columbia government responsible for the administration of activities discussed in this report 


‘Term of office Term of office 


From— To— 


Álice oe Bhi ee Chief, Child Welfare Division.] August 1053. Do. 

ran Bai Do Joseph B. Kosisky, Jr., Administrator, Junior December 1080 Do. 

Brig. Gen. Frederick J. Clar z 6 63. De í Gene dminis Schuyler | Se; 1952. 8 
Department of Public Welfare: 1 Divo ol me aoa ei 00 ee ve 
Donald D. 28 cl 1963...| Present, De ent 1 80 { Buildings and Grounds: James A. November 1056... Do. 
Donald Giay, neay ier Pubile Assistance Divi- Mor 1965 Pos — iie D Ade tof Sanitary Engineering: David V. | April 1953. Do. 
sion (A lg Chief October 1962 to Maß 5 Aa e oJ e í 
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APPENDIXES—Continued 
APPENDIX 1.—Monthly board rates and allowances for foster home care in nearby communities, July 1963 
Board rate Clothing Board rate| Clothing 
Wande allowance 
Baltimore, Md. : 1 Fairfax County, Va.—Continued 
Infants to 2 years $50. 00 $8.50 Other allowances: 
2 to 6 years 40. 00 8. 50 1. School supplies eo cents a month for children 
6 to 12 years__-.. 44.00 14. 00 of school age. 
12 years and over. 53. 00 18. 00 2. Spending money: 
(In addition to above, payments are made for Ist to 3d grade 
medical and dental care, LODO Bias Sec ae os oa, 
Montgomery County, Md.: 6th to th. e 
Infants to 2 years. 50. 00 28.50 Sth through high school 
2 to 6 years 42. 50 28,50 || Arlington County, Va.: 
6 to 12 years 48. 00 2 14.00 Infants tok yaar... O UL E, CA CITU o 
12 years and over 58, 00 2 18. 00 % AE „. E 
Prince Georges County, Md. A ER TGV TA IR 
Infants to 6 years 50. 00 8.50 Other: 
5 50, 00 14. 00 1. Allowances: 
60. 00 18. 00 4 to 6 years.. 
50:00. poii iaa 


9 to 12 years 


ccc 10. 


8 


1 Effective Aug. 1, 1963, the board rates for children 2 to 12 years of age were increased to $50 and for children 12 and over to $60. 
2 Includes allowances for school supplies and recreation, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RiBicoFF] for himself and 
other Senators. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PEARSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BENNETT (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Proury]. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I, therefore, 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Ihave a pair with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY]. If present, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I have a pair with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON]. If he were voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Grueninc], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr, TALMADGE] 
are absent on official business. 


I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
MECHEM], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr, SALTONSTALL] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunbT] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and the Sen- 


ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] and that 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] have been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Maryland would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 509 Leg.] 
YEAS—32 
Bayh Hart Monroney 
Beall Humphrey Morse 
Bible Inouye Nelson 
Boggs Javits Neuberger 
Burdick Keating 11 
Case Kuchel Proxmire 
Clark Long, Mo Ribicoff 
Dodd art Scott 
Douglas McGee Smith 
Fong McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Gore McNamara 
NAYS—38 
Alken Ervin Morton 
Allott Fulbright Randolph 
Bartlett Hayden n 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Simpson 
Carlson Holland Sparkman 
Church Johnston Stennis 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Walters 
Curtis Long, Williams, Del 
Dominick n Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Ellender ellan 
NOT VOTING—29 

Anderson Edmondson Jackson 
Bennett Goldwater Kennedy 

Gruening Lausche 
Cannon rtke McGovern 
Dirksen Mechem 


1964 
Metcalf Pastore Symington 
Miller Pearson Talmadge 
Moss Prouty Tower 
Mundt Saltonstall Yarborough 
Muskie Smathers 

So Mr. Risicorr’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 


it be stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out “$58,- 
679,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$61,- 
030,500”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia 
was created by act of Congress as a sup- 
plement to the public educational 
system of the District of Columbia. Ac- 
cordingly, the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Library assists public, parochial, and 
private grade school, high school, and 
college students in their formal educa- 
tion by making available books, period- 
icals, and similar material needed in 
connection with their schoolwork and 
also for extracurricular reading. 

The Public Library furnishes the books 
and other materials needed for the con- 
tinuing education of those whose formal 
education is over. For those who have 
never been to college it is a so-called 
university of the people. Its objectives 
are first, education; second, information; 
third, research; fourth, cultural enrich- 
ment; and fifth, recreation. 

Public Library services are a funda- 
mental factor in the education of chil- 
dren. Education today is not based on 
the use of a few textbooks, but rather 
on wide reading. It may be of interest 
to the Senate to note that the District 
of Columbus public schools have given 
special emphasis to reading in recent 
years. In the educational process the 
District of Columbia Public Library per- 
forms several important functions: 

First, Trained librarians on the Pub- 
lic Library staff give schoolchildren ref- 
erence and advisory assistance in con- 
nection with school assignments. 

Second. The Public Library provides 
books and other materials needed for 
schoolwork and for extracurricular read- 
ing. Almost half of the nearly 3 million 
books circulated are to children. 

Third. The District of Columbia Public 
Library Schools Division sends sets of 
books to the individual classrooms in the 
public, private, and parochial elementary 
and junior high schools in the District 
of Columbia. All of the District of Co- 
lumbia public elementary schools use 
this service. These sets are selected by 
a staff of advisers to meet the reading 
experience, maturity, reading level, in- 
terest, and ability of the children in the 
class, as reported by the teacher, with 
emphasis on supplementary material re- 
lated to the curriculum for collateral 
reading, and books of literary quality 

‘designed to widen and develop the pupils’ 
interest in reading and to improve read- 
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ing skills. The growing importance of 
the District of Columbia Public Library 
Schools Division in the educational pro- 
gram of Washington is indicated by the 
increased use being made of this service: 
375,000 volumes were circulated by the 
Public Library Schools Division last year. 
The value of this service has been widely 
recognized. Dr. George D. Strayer, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who made 
a survey of the District of Columbia 
public schools authorized by Congress 
stated: 

The service to the elementary schools 
through the Schools Division of the Central 
Public Library is efficient and invaluable in 
the educational program, The schools have 
the value of contacting and using more and 
a greater variety of books than would be 
available if it attempted to carry on this 
service independently. 


Fourth. Public Library staff members 
conduct class visits at the request of 
schoolteachers. The primary purpose 
of these sessions is to develop and nur- 
ture the desire to read and to love books. 
They also serve to introduce children to 
the resources of the Public Library and 
acquaint them with the use of the cata- 
log and reference tools. 

Fifth. The Public Library conducts 
story hours for preschool as well as 
school age children to encourage interest 
in reading and good literature. 

Sixth. Close relations are maintained 
with school officials at many levels— 
conferences, preparation of bibliogra- 
phies, and so forth. There are contin- 
uous teacher-library relations. 

Seventh. The Public Library serves 
adults interested in children and chil- 
dren’s reading. In that connection, it 
maintains a parents’ collection, an illus- 
trators’ collection and a history collec- 
tion in the central library. 

By providing children with the books 
they need for their development, librar- 
ians contribute to the cultivation of 
their minds, help them to become better 
acquainted with the world they live in, 
and prepare them for the world of to- 
morrow. Beyond that, such service also 
offers an unusual opportunity to intro- 
duce the child to the world of imagina- 
tion, fantasy, and beauty. 

All juvenile services of the District of 
Columbia Public Library, I am advised, 
are child oriented. Furthermore, it is 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
children are different and therefore re- 
quire personal attention. The chil- 
dren’s librarian treats each child as an 
individual, suiting his reading to his 
interests, abilities, and needs. 

The value of the contribution made 
by the Public Library has been clearly 
stated by Dr. Strayer: 

The schools recognize the Public Library 
not only as a valuable, in fact, indispensable 
aid in the school program, but also as an 
important educational institution for the 
whole community in its own right. 


In 1961 Congress appropriated funds 
to see, first, if a new central library was 


needed; second, if so, how large it should 
be; and third, where it should be located. 
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Booz, Allen & Hamilton, management 
consultants, made the study and on the 
basis of their findings recommended 
that a new central library containing at 
least 400,000 square feet be built in the 
downtown business district. 

In his 1965 budget message to Con- 
gress the President stated: 

A comment is appropriate here on the 
Public Library. While its branch opera- 
tions have largely kept pace with commu- 
nity needs, the central library at Mount 
Vernon Square has long been woefully in- 
adequate. The examination of the central 
library problem authorized by the Congress 
in 1961 resulted in a recommendation for a 
larger and more accessible building on a 
new site. I am renewing last year's budget 
request embodying this recommendation, 
for the need is urgent. 


The House approved the sum of $2,- 
351,000 in the fiscal 1965 appropriation 
for the District of Columbia to be used 
for the purchase of a site situated at 
Ninth and G Streets NW., Washington, 
D.C., for a new downtown central library 
for the District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary system. This item was eliminated 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

I have offered my amendment and 
strongly recommend that the Senate 
appropriations bill be amended to in- 
clude $2,351,000 in the fiscal 1965 appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site for a 
new central building for the District of 
Columbia Public Library in downtown 
Washington. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon should be opposed 
for three reasons. 

First. This item was considered to be 
of lower priority than the several capital 
outlay items which the committee has 
restored for the public school system. 
The committee restored six items in the 
capital outlay category. 

Second. I invite attention to the in- 
creased increase. There have been two 
different estimates of cost. The first es- 
timate was prepared in July of 1962, 
amounting to $1,430,600. The revised 
estimate, which was prepared 11 months 
later, amounted to $2,350,500. Excerpts 
from a pertinent memorandum are as 
follows: 

Land proposed to be acquired: Square No. 
875, lot Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 32, 33, 34, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 122, and 813. 

Budget submission: The 1964 budget, as 
originally submitted to the Congress in Jan- 
uary 1963, did not include the request for the 
purchase of this property. It was indicated, 
however, that a separate budget transmittal 
at a later date would include capital outlay 
projects totaling $16,422,000, one of which 
was the item for acquisition of the library 
site at an estimated cost of $1,430,600. The 
separate transmittal (S. Doc. 32—September 
1963) included the request for purchase of 
the property, but the estimated cost was in- 
creased to $2,350,500. 

The two different estimates of cost for the 
site, which we used for budgetary purposes, 
were furnished by the Administrative Sery- 
ices Office. The first estimate, $1,430,600, 
was prepared in July 1962; the revised esti- 
mate, 82,350,500, was prepared 11 months 
later—June 1963. An analysis of these esti- 
mates of cost is as follows. 
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Preliminary appraisal of land only -nenem 
(The report of June 1963 stated that land values in the 

area were rising and that property would be improved, 
thus increasing the estimated purchase price. The 
announcement of the Federal Government’s indication 


to acquire propert 
Ave, thick 
increasing the estimate by $527,000.) 

Items estimated by the Administrative Services Office: 


Appreciation of property values at rate of— 
5 percent annual 


to 10 
in value of property in the area.) 
nine above-average interiors of improvements 
This 


during the course of a year.) 
A — Boer fees > 


The request for funds to acquire the site 
for a new downtown library was not approved 
in the 1964 Appropriations Act. The item 
was resubmitted in the 1965 budget as a 
rounded-out cost estimate of $2,351,000. 

If you desire additional information, please 
do not hesitate to get in touch with us. 

Sincerely yours, 


The committee did not feel justified 
in going along with the House on this 
item, in view of the greatly increased 
estimate of cost. 

Third. The committee took into con- 
sideration the views of certain persons 
who have written expressing concern 
about the location of the library. I shall 
read excerpts from one letter, which will 
be self-explanatory: 

Manch 2, 1964. 
Re Central Library. 
Senator ROBERT BYRD, 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: * * * 

Senator, I cannot understand why a library 
involving millions of dollars must be built 
in this particular location. The location is 
such that I cannot send my secretaries home 
in the evening after dark without worry that 
they will reach their destination safely. This 
particular location is completely infested 
with bums, derelicts, and misfits, 

I think that it is a crime the taxpayers’ 
money must be used to build a new library 
just a block away from the Central Library. 
This certainly will not accomplish anything 
except to the people who plan to profit by 
this venture. 

Anything that you can do to stop this 
foolish expenditure of money for this library 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mr. President (Mr. WiLLiams of New 
Jersey in the chair), I have deleted the 
name of the writer of this letter, but it 
is typical of many which I have received 
from District of Columbia citizens who 
express fear at having to attend a li- 
aonb at this location, particularly after 

ark. 

The committee takes the position that 
we should take a further look at this 
item. We are not opposed to libraries 
but this item should have further study. 

I trust that the Senate will vote down 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
reply quickly to the three arguments of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 


on the north side of Pennsylvania 
would result in less property in the general 
area for private use) was cited as the principal reason for 


10 percent annually_._..........--...---...-...... 
(The percentage was increased from 5 percent 
recent because of the anticipated increase 


amount was added for anticipated remodel- 


th e and settlement expenses 
E oo IIA ADE a, Sd oe 
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July 1962 | June 1963 


urors. 


than was O 


(When makin, 
tive Services O 


In the first place, there is no question 
about the need for a library. We have 
paid money for a thorough study on the 
question of the need for a library. The 
great educator I have already quoted, 
Dr. George D. Strayer, commented on 
the need. 

We need this central library. 

We need the other items also, but 
when we start to discuss the question of 
priority, it is a question as to whether 
we stop too soon in drawing the line of 
priority. I respectfully say that the Ap- 
propriations Committee did just that. 

We need to add facilities to our school 
system to enlarge the school system. It 
cannot operate very well without public 
library facilities which work in coopera- 
tion with school programs. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One has only to 
drive up Massachusetts Avenue and see 
the very small public library to realize 
that though it might be adequate for a 
city with a population of 100,000, it is 
not adequate for a city with a popula- 
tion of three-fourths of a million. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about it. As to the first argument ad- 
vanced by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, all I can say is that this should 
be included, too. 

I am not suggesting that the other 
recommendations of the committee for 
enlarging facilities for the school system 
are undesirable. But I am simply say- 
ing the committee stops short when they 
do not include a library. Second, there 
has been a substantial increase in the es- 
timates of the cost of a library. That is 
not justification for not building the li- 
brary. That is only an argument that 
the committee ought to make very clear 
to the District of Columbia Commission- 
ers before the contract is let, that they 
be certain that they need a library this 
size, and that the money is being wisely 
spent. 

It can be simply covered by the com- 
mittee making clear in conference that 
they shall not spend more than this 
amount of money. They can impose 
whatever restrictions they want to im- 
pose on the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners in order to guarantee to the 
taxpayers that they will get their mon- 
ey’s worth. 


Items estimated by etc.—Continued 
Court costs: 


(When making the 2d estimate, the Adminis- 
trative Services Office concluded (1) a great 
deal of property would have to be condemned 


y anticipated, and (2) the 


court cases would be lengthy, requiring a larger 
number of expert witnesses, a greater volume of 
court reporting, and increased time for jurors.) 
Dres e awards in excess of appraised value plus 


the 2d estimate, the Administra- 
ce determined that recent court 
verdicts warranted a decided increase in the esti- 
wii sere condemnation awards.) 

aaah SSE 


As to the location of the site, it does 
not follow that the library must be lo- 
cated here. If we need to put any 
language in here to suggest this site or 
such other site as the Commissioners 
select, do that. But the point is that 
the longer we wait, the more it is going 
to cost. And the longer we wait, the 
greater the need is going to be, and the 
greater the harm is going to be in not 
providing proper library facilities. 

I refuse to believe that in the year 1964 
we cannot build adequate library facili- 
ties for the people in the District of 
Columbia. The report furnished by the 
experts show that the city sorely needs 
the facilities. I do not think that any 
of the three reasons advanced by the 
Senator from West Virginia is justifica- 
tion for not going along with the House 
in approving the building of a library. 
But whatever restrictions are needed, 
language saying: “You shall not spend 
more than this amount,” could be in- 
serted and then leave open for the deter- 
mination of the District Commissioners, 
the location of the site. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The yeas and nays are ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrn], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. LauscuHe], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxrel, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrsicorr] and the Senator from 
3 YARBOROUGH] are necessarily 
absent. 
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Ifurther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MECHEM], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. TowER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], and the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. SIMPSON] are detained on official 
business. 

Also, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
COOPER], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Jorpan], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youna] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[No. 510 Leg.] 
YEAS—20 

Bayh Gore Morse 

Hart Nelson 
Case Javits Neuberger 
Clark Keating Pell 
Dodd Kuchel Proxmire 
Douglas McIntyre Williams, N. J. 
Fong McNamara 

NAYS—47 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morton 
Allott Hill Pearson 
Bartlett Holland Randolph 
Bible Humphrey Robertson 
Boggs Inouye Russell 
Burdick Johnston Scott 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Carlson Long, Smith 
Church Long, La Sparkman 
Cotton Magnuson Stennis 
Dominick Mansfield Symington 
Eastland McCarthy Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Walters 
Ervin McGee Williams, Del. 
Pulbright McGovern Young, Ohio 
Hayden Monroney 
NOT VOTING—32 

Anderson Hartke Muskie 
Bennett Hruska Pastore 
Brewster Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy Saltonstall 

Lausche Simpson 

Mechem Talmadge 
Dirksen Metcalf Tower 
Edmondson Miller Yarborough 
Goldwater Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Mundt 
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So the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 4, it is proposed to strike out “$9,819,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$9,844,- 
000”. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill would restore the $25,- 
000 requested in the budget to help defray 
the cost of free concerts in the District 
by the National Symphony Orchestra. 
The purpose of the free concerts is to 
advance the performing arts by giving 
four free concerts for children in each 
section of the city. 

I want to make it clear that this is not 
simply a $25,000 handout to the Na- 
tional Symphony. The funds would be 
included in the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Department budget. 

This appropriation would make it pos- 
sible for the Symphony Association to 
add 1 week of service to the community 
of the Nation’s Capital and employment 
to its musicians. 

This request has the support of the 
District of Columbia Commissioners, of 
the White House through the Advisor on 
District of Columbia Affairs, of organized 
labor, and of thousands of residents in 
and near the District. 

Unlike other municipal orchestras, 
the National Symphony has never, in its 
33 years of growth, received subsidies 
from Government sources. In terms of 
the numbers of individuals who actively 
support it, the National Symphony is the 
best-supported orchestra in the United 
States; it receives gifts from over 25,000 
individuals. That is some 2% times 
greater than the number of individuals 
giving to any other major symphony. 

I should also point out that the Na- 
tional Symphony does extremely well in 
earning its own way, producing almost 70 
percent of its annual expenses through 
performances. Most other orchestras 
earn less through performances, many as 
little as 50 percent. 

All of this is to the good, Mr. President, 
but let us not overlook the other side 
of the coin. In almost all major cities 
of the United States, resident orchestras 
receive support from their municipal, 
county, or State governments. For ex- 
ample, the Buffalo Orchestra receives 
$137,300. The Los Angeles Symphony 
receives $167,000. Other orchestras for 
which public funds help to support youth 
concerts are: Cincinnati, $35,000; Cleve- 
land, $35,000; Indianapolis, $60,000; 
Rochester, $33,000; and Seattle, $30,000. 
In all of these cases the figures I have 
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cited include support for student con- 
certs in public schools. 

The National Symphony gives 12 to 
15 such concerts a year through its own 
privately supported means. To that ex- 
tent, the National Symphony has been 
subsidizing the community in which it 
resides. This type of concert is both 
familiar and popular throughout the 
country. It introduces young people to 
the art of a symphony orchestra through 
live performances and demonstrations of 
individual instruments. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to endorse this modest but very impor- 
tant item by supporting this amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I discussed the question with 
the majority whip prior to the meeting 
of the full committee markup of the bill. 
The majority whip could not be present 
upon that occasion, and I assured his staff 
member that I would offer the amend- 
ment. I inadvertently failed to do so, 
and I so stated to the press. I am glad 
to accept the amendment at this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to disturb the happy comity 
which has developed on this very desira- 
ble appropriation, but it is extraordinary 
that the Senate will accept an appro- 
priation for music, which I believe is ex- 
cellent, but will reject any amendment 
designed to make books more available 
to the population of Washington, D.C., 
or to feed the starving children of the 
unemployed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
fincas and the bill to be read a third 

e, 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments and request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. BYRD of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Corton, and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT TO FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of Calendar No. 1123, the bill 


H.R. 11380. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11380) to amend further the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “$224,600,000” and 
insert “$215,000,000”; after line 16, to 
insert: 

(e) Add the following new section at the 
end thereof: 

“Sec. 217. USED MANUFACTURING EQUIP- 
MENT.—The President is authorized to use 
funds made available for the purposes of sec- 
tion 211 to conduct a study and investigation 
to determine the feasibility of establishing 
programs for the furnishing to less developed 
friendly countries and areas of used tools, 
machinery, and other manufacturing equip- 
ment to be donated by private enterprises 
and the extent to which such programs are 
likely to be utilized by and contribute to 
the economic development of the receiving 
country. The President shall submit to the 
Congress at the earliest practicable date a 
report of the results of such study and in- 
vestigation, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as he deems advisable.” 


On page 3, after line 11, to insert: 

(1) Strike out “fraud or misconduct” in 
the second proviso and insert in lieu thereof 
“fraud, misconduct, or action not meeting 
a standard of reasonable business prudence”. 


At the beginning of line 16, to strike 
out “(1)” and insert “(2)”; at the begin- 
ning of line 18, to strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(3)”; on page 4, at the beginning 
of line 2, to strike out “$2,000,000 and”; 
in the same line, after “1965”, to strike 
out “and $2,100,000, respectively.”; in 
line 20, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “$134,272,400” and insert “$134,400,- 
000”; at the beginning of line 23, to 
strike out “None of the funds available 
to carry out this chapter shall be con- 
tributed to any international organiza- 
tion or to any foreign government or 
agency thereof to pay the costs of devel- 
oping or operating any volunteer pro- 
gram of such organization, government, 
or agency relating to the selection, 
training, and programing of volunteer 
manpower” and insert “None of the 
funds available to carry out this chapter 
may be used for contributions (1) to the 
International Secretariat for Volunteer 
Service or any similar international or- 
ganization for use by it to pay the costs 
of developing or operating any volunteer 
service or other Peace Corps-type pro- 
gram of any foreign government or 
agency thereof or (2) to any volunteer 
service or other Peace Corps-type pro- 
gram administered by such interna- 
tional organization.”; on page 5, line 16, 
after the word, “and”, to strike out 
*'$405,000,000” and insert “$374,700,000”; 
in line 17, after the word “respectively”, 
to strike out the comma and “and by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘Of the funds made 
available for the fiscal year 1965 to carry 
out the purposes of this chapter, not less 
than $200,000,000 shall be available 
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solely for use in Vietnam, unless the 
President determines otherwise and 
promptly reports such determination to 
the Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Appropriations of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.’; on page 7, line 6, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “$1,055,000,000” and 
insert “$1,045,000,000”; in line 7, after 
the amendment just above stated, to 
strike out “respectively, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘Of the funds made available for 
the fiscal year 1965 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, not less than $200,- 
000,000 shall be available solely for use 
in Vietnam, unless the President deter- 
mines otherwise and promptly reports 
such determination to the Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Appropriations of 
the Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives.“ and insert 
“respectively.”; on page 9, after line 13, 
to strike out: 


(a) Amend section 601(c), relating to the 
Advisory Committee on Private Enterprise, 
as follows: 

(1) In paragraph (4), strike out “Decem- 
ber 31, 1964” and substitute “June 30, 1965”. 

(2) In paragraph (5), strike out “$50,000” 
and substitute “$100,000 for all costs neces- 
sary to the Committee’s operations”. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(a) Amend section 601(c), relating to the 
Advisory Committee on Private Enterprise, 
by striking out in paragraph (4) “December 
31, 1964” and substituting “June 30, 1965”. 


At the top of page 10, to strike out: 

(b) Section 601, which relates to the en- 
couragement of free enterprise and private 
participation, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„(d) It is the sense of Congress that the 
Agency for International Development 
should continue to encourage, to the maxi- 
mum extent consist with the national in- 
terest, the utilization of engineering and 
professional services of United States firms 
(including, but not limited to, any corpora- 
tion, company, partnership, or other asso- 
ciation) or by an affiliate of such United 
States firms in connection with capital proj- 
ects financed by funds authorized under this 
Act.” 


At the beginning of line 13, to strike 
out “(c)” and insert (b)“; on page 11, 
after line 9, to insert: 


(c) Amend subsection 620(e), relating to 
expropriations and other similar matters, as 
follows: 

(1) After “(e)” insert “(1)”. 

(2) Redesignate subparagraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of the first paragraph as subpara- 
graphs (A), (B), and (C), respectively. 

(3) Strike out “paragraphs (1), (2), or 
(3)” and substitute “subparagraphs (A), 
(B), or (C) of paragraph (1)”. 

(4) At the end of such subsection add the 
following new paragraph (2): 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no court in the United States shall 
decline, on the ground of the federal act of 
state doctrine, to make a determination on 
the merits or to apply principles of inter- 
national law, including the principles of 
compensation and the other standards set 
out in this subsection, in a case in which an 


act of a foreign state occurring after Janu- 


ary 1, 1959, is alleged to be contrary to inter- 
national law, and effect shall not be given 
by the court in any such case to acts that 
are found to be in violation thereof: Pro- 
vided, That this subparagraph shall not be 
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applicable in any case with respect to which 
the President determines that application of 
the act of state doctrine is required in that 
particular case by the foreign policy inter- 
ests of the United States and a suggestion to 
this effect is filed on his behalf in that case 
with the court.” 


On page 12, after line 22, to strike out: 


(g) At the end of section 620, add the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 


“(n) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act for construction or operation 
of any productive enterprise in any country 
unless the President determines that similar 
productive enterprises within the United 
States are operating at a substantial portion 
of their capacity and that such assistance 
will not result in depriving such United 
States enterprises of their reasonable share 
of world markets. The President shall keep 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives fully and currently informed of as- 
sistance furnished under this Act for the 
construction or operation of productive en- 
terprises in all countries, including specifi- 
cally the numbers of such enterprises, the 
types of such enterprises, and the locations 
of such enterprises.” 


On page 13, line 22, after the word 
“than,” to strike out “twenty” and in- 
sert “thirty”; after line 23, to insert: 


(2) Subsection (e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe by regulation standards or other cri- 
teria for maintaining adequate performance 
levels for personnel employed or assigned to 
perform duties pursuant to this Act and 
may, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this or any other law, but subject to an 
appropriate administrative appeal, separate 
personnel who fail to meet such standards 
or other criteria, other than personnel em- 
ployed under section 624(d), 625(b), 625(k), 
626(a) or 631 of this Act, and also may grant 
personnel separated hereunder severance 
benefits of one month's salary for each year’s 
service, but not to exceed one year’s salary 
at the then current salary rate of such 
personnel.” 


On page 14, after line 12, to insert: 

(3) Add the following new subsection (J): 

“(j) The President is authorized, at any 
time during the two-year period commenc- 
ing on the effective date of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1964, to separate, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this or any 
other law, any person employed or assigned 
to perform duties pursuant to this Act. The 
authority contained in this subsection shall 
not apply to persons with General Schedule 
appointments of grade 12 or below, Foreign 
Service Reserve appointments of class 5 or 
below, or Foreign Service Staff appointments 
of class 3 or below, or to persons employed 
under section 624(d) of this Act. The ag- 
gregate number of persons separated under 
this subsection shall not exceed one hundred 
in any twelve-month period.” 


On page 15, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out “(2)” and insert “(4)”; in 
the same line, after the word “subsec- 
tion,” to strike out “(j)” and insert 
“(k)”; at the beginning of line 4, to 
strike out “(j)” and insert “(k)”; at the 
beginning of line 6, to strike out “the In- 
ter-American Economic and Social 
Council and to be United States repre- 
sentative to”; after line 15, to strike out: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
out “$75” and substituting “$100”. 
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At the beginning of line 18, to strike 
out “(2) Subsection (e) is amended”; 
and, at the top of page 16, to strike out: 

CHAPTER 3—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 648. SPECIAL AUTHORIZATION FOR USE 
OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES.—Subject to the pro- 
visions of section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953, the President is 
authorized, as a demonstration of good will 
on the part of the people of the United 
States for the Polish and Italian people, to 
use foreign currencies accruing to the United 
States Government under this or any other 
Act, for assistance on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may specify, in the repair, 
rehabilitation, improvement, and mainte- 
nance of cemeteries in Italy serving as the 
burial place of members of the armed forces 
of Poland who died in combat in Italy during 
World War I.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no action taken on the bill 
this evening. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator will 
probably make the same statement a 
week from tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very likely. 

Mr. MORSE. However, that is not 
what I rose to tell the Senator from Mon- 
tana. If it is the desire of the Senator 
from Montana from time to time to lay 
aside the amendment to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 for the purpose of 
considering various problems as they 
arise, I want him to know that he will 
have my complete cooperation in agree- 
ing to lay aside the bill at any time he 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I must say that I 
am surprised and delighted. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF RE- 
TIRED MEMBERS OF THE UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 to the bill (H.R. 7381) enti- 
tled “An Act to simplify, modernize, and 
consolidate the laws relating to the employ- 
ment of civilians in more than one position 
and the laws concerning the civilian employ- 
ment of retired members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes.” 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 3, to 
aforesaid bill. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
July 23 the House of Representatives ac- 
cepted the Senate version of the com- 
pensation bill with one exception. The 
House struck out section 206. Of the 
nine amendments that the Senate made 
to the House bill, the House accepted 
eight, but they struck out the one sec- 
tion, which is section 206, and agreed to 
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carry it into conference. But now there 

will be no conference. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the action is a very happy 
solution to a very difficult problem that 
has confronted the Congress and many 
of our citizens. I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will accept the action of the 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, when 
the dual compensation bill was passed 
by the Senate on July 20, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs] requested 
the committee to advise him in regard 
to crediting military service for retire- 
ment purposes for Members of Congress. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
inserted in the Recorp a letter from An- 
drew E. Rudock, Director of the Bureau 
of Retirement and Insurance of the 
Civil Service Commission. I believe his 
letter is responsive to this question. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
BUREAU OF RETIREMENT AND 
INSURANCE, 

Washington, D.C., July 24, 1964. 

Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Service, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: As you requested for 
the Recorp in connection with H.R. 7381, I 
am furnishing an explanation of how the 
Civil Service Retirement Act operates with 
respect to the crediting of military service 
in computing the annuity of a Member of 
Congress. 

The formula for computing Member an- 
nuity is set forth in section 9(c) of the Re- 
tirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2259(c)). Under this 
formula, a retiring Member’s basic annuity 
(subject to a maximum of 80 percent of final 
salary) consists of two parts as follows: 

Part I: 2% percent of high-5“ average 
salary multiplied by his years of—(a) Mem- 
ber service, (b) active honorable military 
service performed during war or national 
emergency while on leave of absence from 
Congress, if he is not receiving military re- 
tired pay, (c) other active honorable military 
service, not exceeding 5 years, if he is not 
receiving military retired pay, (d) congres- 
sional employees service, not exceeding 15 
years: Plus— 

Part II: 1% percent of “high-5” average 
salary multiplied by any years of other credit- 
able Federal civilian or military service 
which, when added to years of 2½ percent 
service do not exceed a total of 10 years (if 
2% percent service totals 10 years or more, 
134 percent does not operate), and 2 percent 
of average salary multiplied by any remaining 
years of creditable Federal civilian or mili- 
tary service not used at 2% or 1% percent. 

If the Member does not receive military 
retired pay, the formula affords him 21% per- 
cent credit under part I for a limited portion 
of his active honorable military service. Any 
remaining military service not used at 21% 
percent is credited at the lower percentage 
rates provided in part II. 

If the Member does receive military re- 
tired pay, the creditability of his military 
service is determined under the Retirement 
Act provisions outlined in my letter to you 
dated July 14, 1964; that is, under the same 
rules applicable to employees in general. If 
the type of retired pay received by the Mem- 
ber falls under one of the exceptions not bar- 
ring credit for military service, annuity credit 
for his active honorable military service is 
computed under the 1% or 2 percent steps of 
part II of the formula, If retired pay is not 
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one of the accepted types, credit is of course 
barred for all of the Member's military sery- 
ice. 
Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW E. RUDDOCK, 
Director. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina, 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMISSIONING ADDRESS FOR 
U. S. S. “JAMES MADISON” BY HON. 
THOMAS D. MORRIS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
week more muscle was added to one of 
America's great arms of defense when 
the James Madison, our 23d Polaris sub- 
marine, was commissioned at Newport 
News. I am pleased to offer for the REC- 
ORD the splendid address of the day made 
by the Honorable Thomas D. Morris, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Installa- 
tions and Logistics, as the submarine was 
turned over to its well-trained officers 
and crewmen, 

The commissioning honored the fourth 
President of the United States, who was 
known as the master builder of the Con- 
stitution and who guided the young Na- 
tion through the War of 1812. 

I have personally met many of the 
officers and men who served on the 
Madison and have been tremendously 
impressed by their dedication of their 
abilities to keep America safe from 
enemy attack. Two complete crews will 
man the submarine. Comdr. Joseph L. 
Skoog, Jr., of Seattle, Wash., will com- 
mand the blue crew, and Comdr. James 
D. Kearny, of Washington, D.C., will 
command the gold crew. The James 
Madison was launched on March 15, 
1963. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMISSIONING ADDRESS FOR U.S.S. “JAMES 
MADISON” (SSBN-627) BY THE HONORABLE 
THOMAS D. MORRIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, INSTALLATIONS AND LOGISTICS, JULY 
28, 1964, AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

Admiral Lowrance, ladies, and gentlemen; 
it is my pleasant duty today to express to 
the Navy, to the officers and crews of our 23d 
Polaris submarine, and to its builders—the 
deep gratitude and respect of our Govern- 
ment and of the citizens of the free world 
everywhere. 

In a world where no major wars are now 
raging, it may seem inappropriate to dwell 
on the awesome destructive power that will 
be poised ready for launching, in this sub- 
marine. It is for this very reason that we 
speak of our deterrent force—a force to put 
potential enemies on notice that we have 
the weapons to retaliate overwhelmingly if 
attacked. Sixteen nuclear tipped missiles— 
which take their name from the North Star, 
Polaris—will soon be hidden somewhere in 
the vastness of the ocean—ready to rain de- 
struction on a potential enemy, if all-out 
war should come. 

Although we do not wish to rattle our mis- 
siles, or raise our weapons in threat, this 
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submarine is an indisputable fact. It is a 
significant fact. The whole world now ap- 
preciates the military significance of the mo- 
bile Polaris missile system, as well as of the 
other weapons in our defense arsenal which 
include land-based missiles and weapons 
carried in aircraft. All three types are on 
constant alert; the submarines on station 
at sea, and the aircraft, in flight, in substan- 
tial numbers. The James Madison is, there- 
fore, a powerful addition to a convincing, 
unsurpassed deterrent force. 

As you know, all Polaris submarines are 
named for outstanding figures in American 
history. I cannot think of a more fitting 
namesake than James Madison, a great Presi- 
dent and a native Virginian. When ours was 
a new nation, Madison's efforts to frame a 
workable constitution were largely respon- 
sible for achieving the necessary strength of 
the Federal Government. In fact, he is 
known as the master builder of the Consti- 
tution. 

As the fourth President of the United 
States—who served from 1809 through 1817— 
James Madison guided the country safely 
through the perilous War of 1812. It was 
his leadership that brought into being the 
American Navy on the Great Lakes, which 
delivered the pivotal victories in that region. 
Madison was a great scholar, President and 
statesman. He was an intellectual who could 
exercise firmness with justice. 

In the early years of our country when its 
young government was beset by dissension 
from within and war from without, the 
steady nerves and quiet wisdom of James 
Madison brought the Ship of State safely to 
harbor. I know that the two crews of this 
submarine will be a great credit to their 
outstanding namesake. 

The crews of this submarine have been 
carefully selected and trained to their task. 
They are about to embark in a ship which 
is the product of the highest skills of Amer- 
ican industry. Scientists, engineers, and 
skilled craftsmen, who have labored to- 
gether to build this ship, deserve the respect 
and thanks of us all. This ship is truly a 
product of their minds, their hearts, and 
their hands. It is to the ingenuity of these 
people—and to their effective hard work— 
that this Nation owes much of its strength. 

There are two striking parallels that we 
can draw between this submarine and Pres- 
ident Madison. This ship was conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to freedom as was the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
owes so much to the inspiration of Madison. 
This ship has been bullt to a high purpose— 
to deter war and assure freedom. Madison’s 
efforts in the Constitutional Convention, in 
the Federalist Papers, as Secretary of State 
under Thomas Jefferson, and as President, 
were directed toward the same high pur- 
pose—an end to tyranny and assurance of 
individual freedom. 

The second parallel can be drawn between 
the builders of the ship, and her namesake, 
in the concern of both for maximum strength 
at the least cost. President Madison strove 
for a strong America and one wherein the 
purchasing power of the dollar would re- 
main high. Submarines, vitally needed for 
the Nation’s defense, such as the James Madi- 
son, are complex and costly. In building 
this submarine and in the procurement of 
all weapons, the Department of Defense vig- 
orously strives for powerful military forces 
with maximum value for every dollar spent. 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara has 
recently reported to the President that the 
Defense Department has achieved a great 
increase in its military strength and readi- 
ness at savings of over $21, billion during 
the past year. Mr, McNamara advised the 
President that we shall strive to preserve 
and increase this strength while attaining 
savings of $4.6 billion a year by fiscal 1968 
and each year thereafter. The Secretary has 
assured the President that these savings are 
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being achieved by increased efficiency and 
without any adverse effect on our military 
strength or combat readiness. It is his con- 
viction and mine that a well equipped Mili- 
tary Establishment and prudent low-cost 
management go hand in hand. 

In fact, during the last 3 years we have 
increased the number of nuclear warheads 
in the Strategic Alert Forces—which include 
the Polaris submarine—by 150 percent. We 
have achieved a 100-percent increase in gen- 
eral ship construction and conversion to 
modernize the Navy. Similar increases have 
been made in Army and Air Force combat 
strength. 

The Secretary of Defense has also paid 
high tribute to the genius of American in- 
dustry which has made it possible to produce 
these miracles of modern technology. The 
managers and employees of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. stand 
among the foremost members of defense in- 
dustry in their ability to contribute new and 
powerful weapons to our arsenal at a cost 
which sets a high mark of efficiency for 
competitive free enterprise. The James 
Madison bears witness to the determination 
of our Government and of private enterprise 
to provide the best weapons available at the 
lowest sound cost to the Nation's taxpayers. 

In closing, I would like to commend the 
men of the James Madison who will soon 
embark on their first operational patrol. I 
belleve that if President Madison were alive 
today he would stand here proudly, know- 
ing that the safety of his country is in the 
hands of men as patriotic and dedicated to 
freedom as any who ever served this Nation. 
Your willingness to endure the long, lonely 
patrols in the remote depths of the sea are 
setting a new standard of self-secrifice in 
your country’s service. I know that this sub- 
marine will be a credit to the officers and 
men who man her, and I also know that I 
speak for all Americans in extending to you 
our best wishes for a peaceful voyage. May 
God watch over you. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S STATEMENT 
ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President of the United States 
reminded the Nation and the world that 
this week marks the first anniversary of 
the nuclear test ban treaty signed in 
Moscow on August 5, 1963. This is, in- 
deed, a most timely and relevant state- 
ment. 

In my opinion, history will record the 
nuclear test ban treaty as the single most 
important accomplishment of our late 
President, John F. Kennedy, History 
will note clearly that on this date—Au- 
gust 5, 1963—the world took one long 
step back from the brink of nuclear de- 
struction. 

In his profound analysis of the ele- 
ments of world peace delivered at Amer- 
ican University on June 10, 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy observed: 

There is no single, simple key to this 
peace—no grand or magic formula to be 
adopted by one or two powers. Genuine 
peace must be the product of many na- 
tions, the sum of many acts. * * * For 


is a process—a way of solving problems. 


One year later the nuclear test ban 
treaty stands as a major contribution 
in that process which President Ken- 
nedy understood with such clarity and 
vision. 

The U.S. Senate and the American 
people responded to this challenge of 
transforming the drift toward war into 
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a process of peace. As President John- 
son noted yesterday, three-fourths of the 
Republicans joined with four-fifths of 
the Democrats in approving the resolu- 
tion of ratification by the overwhelming 
margin of 80 to 19. As with the passage 
of the civil rights bill this year, the two 
great political parties of America joined 
together in achieving an objective so ob- 
viously in the best interests of this coun- 
try. We can be justly proud of a politi- 
cal system which permits such accom- 
modation and cooperation when the se- 
curity of our people is at stake. 

One year later we breathe air which 
is cleaner of nuclear contamination. 
This is a factor which every American 
family understands and appreciates, for 
the debate on the ratification of the 
treaty had disclosed shocking examples 
of unacceptably high levels of radiation 
to which Americans had been exposed. 
This year has passed without any at- 
mospheric testing; every American reaps 
the benefits of the resulting lower levels 
of nuclear fallout. 

President Johnson also reported that 
the program of safeguards to insure 
against secret testing has been fully im- 
plemented and that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have reported that satisfactory 
progress is being made under this pro- 
gram. As the President said yesterday: 

Indeed the safeguards program leaves us 
much safer against surprises than we were 
in the period of moratorium begun in 1959, 


In the past year the United States has 
not relaxed in its mission to protect free- 
dom around the world. In fact, our de- 
fense capability has never been more 
powerful. But in this past year we have 
been successful in reducing somewhat 
the nuclear arms race. We have con- 
tributed to the process of peace for which 
every President has labored since the 
dawn of the atomic age. We must never 
forget that President Truman, President 
Eisenhower, President Kennedy, and 
President Johnson have been united in 
their belief that an enforcible nuclear 
test ban treaty clearly enhanced Ameri- 
can national security. 

Let us join with President Johnson in 
this affirmation: 

We can live in strength without adding to 
the hazards of life on this planet. We need 
not relax our guard in order to avoid un- 
necessary risks. This is the legacy of the 
nuclear test ban treaty and it is a legacy of 
hope. 


I ask unanimous consent that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s remarks of July 30, 1964, 
dealing with the first anniversary of the 
nuclear test ban treaty be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The PRESIDENT. First, a year ago this week 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty was signed 
and agreed upon. Today, a year later, more 
than 100 nations have joined the 3 origi- 
nal signing countries. We have also seen 
a U.N. resolution banning weapons of mass 
destruction in outer space, and steps to cut 
back production of fissionable materials. 

A year without atmospheric testing has 
left our air cleaner. This is a benefit to 
every American family, and to every family 
everywhere, since all radiation, however 
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small, involves some possibility of biological 
risk to us or to our descendants. At the 
same time we have taken every precaution to 
insure the security of the United States. To 
this end, we have put into full effect the 
program of safeguards originally approved 
by President Kennedy on the advice of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I can report that the 
Chiefs have reviewed the present program 
and agree that satisfactory progress is being 
made under it. Indeed the safeguards pro- 
gram leaves us much safer against surprises 
than we were in the period of moratorium 
begun in 1959. 

Even if this treaty should end tomorrow, 
the United States would be safer and 
stronger than before. We owe the test ban 
treaty, and this year of progress, to the 
determined and dedicated leadership of a 
great President, and the Senate of the United 
States and this leadership toward peace has 
had no partisan tinge. Four-fifths of the 
Democrats and three-fourths of the Republi- 
cans in the Senate voted for this treaty. It 
is therefore right that all Americans, without 
regard to party, should give thanks in this 
anniversary week for what the President and 
the Senate achieved last year. 

This thankfulness can be traced to the 
deep desire that all of us have for a world 
in which terror does not govern our waking 
lives. We should think of a world in which 
we need not fear the milk which our chil- 
dren drink; in which we do not need engage 
in agonizing speculation on the future gen- 
erations and whether they will be deformed 
or scarred, 

We can live in strength without adding 
to the hazards of life on this planet. We 
need not relax our guard in order to avoid 
unnecessary risks. This is the legacy of 
the nuclear test ban treaty and it is a 
legacy of hope. 


“FLOODWATERS AN ASSET” 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Mon- 
tana was recently ravaged by some of the 
most damaging floods in its history. As 
a result of these floods in Montana 
there has been considerable speculation 
concerning the construction of additional 
flood-control projects. As always, there 
are those who maintain that big flood- 
control dams are not needed and do not 
serve any purpose except in time of 
floods—which, fortunately, do not occur 
very often. Not all of us in Montana 
follow that line of thought; and recently 
I was pleased to find that an objective 
editor outside the State of Montana sup- 
ports our position. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Floodwaters an Asset,” 
from the Minneapolis Star, and reprint- 
ed in the Great Falls Tribune, be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OTHER EDITORS SAY “FLOODWATERS AN ASSET” 

The June floods in Montana caused tens 
of millions of dollars damage and took many 
lives. The Great Northern Railway alone 
had to spend $3 million to restore its service. 

Great waste and damage, yes, but not en- 
tirely waste. Less than three decades ago, 
the same water would haye poured down 


the Missouri River, perhaps damaging points 
below Montana, and would have ended up 


in the Gulf of Mexico. The only useful 
function might have been the moistening of 
some farmlands along the way. 

Last month's floodwaters did not do this. 
Instead, they ended up peaceably in the 
chain of Missouri River reservoirs that extend 
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from Fort Peck Dam in eastern Montana to 
Gavins Point Dam in eastern South Dakota. 

The six-dam system scored a net gain of 
4.9 million acre-feet in June, or more than 
three times as much as actually was released 
at Gavins Point to flow south. On June 30 
storage had reached a record 45.8 million 
acre-feet—a valuable and growing natural 
resource to aid power production, navigation, 
recreation and, hopefully someday, large- 
scale irrigation in both North and South 
Dakota. 

The question of such irrigation is timely, 
for the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee last month approved the first 
$207 million phase of the proposed Garrison 
diversion project in North Dakota. This irri- 
gation measure is expected to be taken up 
by the full House this summer. It already 
has passed the Senate in slightly different 
form. What the House does will have a sig- 
nificant impact on the future of North 
Dakota. 


THE RUSSIAN GRAIN DEAL 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the 
Daily Kennebec Journal, of Augusta, 
Maine, has a long and distinguished rec- 
ord for the excellence of its objective 
and cogent editorials. 

The lead editorial of the July 28, 1964, 
issue of this great publication illustrates 
its editorial excellence. I commend it to 
the Members of this body, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE RUSSIAN GRAIN DEAL 


Joseph J. Lombardo, commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, has urged that 
this country halt wheat shipments to Russia 
pending investigation of reports that the 
Soviets are reshipping U.S. grain to Cuba. 

Soviet spokesmen have denied reports by 
the captain and chief officer of the U.S. 
freighter Sister Katingo that they saw Amer- 
ican wheat being loaded aboard a Soviet 
vessel for shipment to Cuba in the Black 
Sea port of Novorossisk. 

The Sister Katingo is the vessel which the 
Russians halted at sea, with three shots 
across the bow, following a dispute over 
cargo-handling charges. A boarding party 
from a Soviet naval ship then searched the 
U.S. vessel, compelled the captain to sign a 
paper which he couldn't translate, and fined 
him the equivalent of about $50. 

Demanding that further U.S. grain ship- 
ments to Russia halt until the charges made 
following this incident can be investigated, 
the VFW commander says that “the United 
States finds itself in the strange position of 
building up a regime dedicated to our own 
destruction.” 

The United States-Soviet wheat deal has 
been a strange thing from the beginning. 

First, the American people were given the 
impression that this country would get rid of 
some surplus wheat for which the Russians 
would pay in gold. But then it developed 
that long-term credit had been extended 
from the Export-Import Bank to both the 
Soviet Union and Red Hungary. Instead of 
swapping grain for gold, we were letting the 
Reds say, “Charge it, please.” 

Next, there was the word that at least 50 
percent of the wheat for Russia must 
be hauled in U.S. vessels. But American 
ships have moved very little of that grain. 
Paul Hall, president of the AFL-CIO Sea- 
farers Union, has understandably expressed 
organized labor’s unhappiness over this. 

The charge that U.S. wheat is now going 
to Communist Cuba, via the Soviet Union, 
would, if substantiated, serve as one more 
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example of Red duplicity in the face of a 
supposedly binding agreement: Under terms 
of the export licenses granted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the Soviet wheat ship- 
ments, none of the grain may be exported 
from Russia without U.S. approval. 


RADIO'S NEW LOOK 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
spite of the inroads made by television, 
the radio industry continues prosperous 
and vigorous. Local radio stations 
across the country in recent years have 
brought forth many interesting and 
stimulating program ideas. The effec- 
tiveness of these ideas can be seen in the 
continuing growth of radio audiences. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has estimated that radio is listened 
to in at least 40 million homes each 
week. 

Radio has great potential. Nowhere 
in the country has this potential been 
shown to better advantage than in 
Seattle, Wash., where the small radio 
station KRAB-FM has developed, in 
little more than a year, a devoted, if 
small, following. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article de- 
scribing this station and its original and 
challenging programing. The article 
is from the June issue of Seattle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RABBLE'S BABBLE, Hor Licks BY Bix 
(By Rillmond Schear) 

In a ramshackle structure that used to be 
a doughnut shop, a radio announcer throws 
three switches in quick succession and 
breathes the fumes of Spanish wine into a 
microphone. “This is KRAB in Seattle,” he 
says—and then he coughs. Around the city, 
people are presumably seated by their radios, 
monitoring Seattle’s most extraordinary 
broadcasting operation. They listen atten- 
tively as the announcer continues: “We're 
now going to hear a program of occupational 
disease music, with the Falashas of Ethio- 
pla —and he is dead serious. 

KRAB is that odd little FM station (107.7 
on the dial) which refuses to take advertis- 
ing but will happily put on else 
that people care to hear—or to air, Of four 
listener-supported stations in the country, 
it is the only one which is independently 
owned and operated. Its subscribers pay $12 
a year, but KRAB keeps right on running 
impressive deficits. The advantages of this 
unique system are obvious, for KRAB is 
getting more irresistible all the time. 

Typical programs include such varied fare 
as “The Pedagogy of the Russian Violin, Gas 
Warfare” (an article in favor of; read from 
the National Review); “Jelly Roll Morton 
Tells His Own Story”; a live panel discussion 
about the State’s liquor laws; readings in 
Latin, Russian, Chinese, Urdu, and other 
popular languages; “Sacred Music of the 

„; “Music for the Glass Harmon- 
ica”; “Music of Afghanistan”; and “Music for 
Belly Dancers” (featuring Vivaldi, Bix Beider- 
becke, Tschaikoysky and Leadbelly). 

In return for their contributions, sub- 
scribers receive a program guide every 2 weeks 
that is printed, surprisingly enough, in Eng- 
lish. They are also regularly urged to sup- 
port KRAB in ways other than financial— 
from interviewing dignitaries to prettifying 
the premises. 

On any given day, people who show up at 
the studios may include housewives, high 
school kids, physicians, dockworkers, lawyers 
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and assorted beatniks. Their combined ex- 
perience in radio amounts to almost nothing, 
and their social and political opinions, if 
they happen to have any, are as disparate as 
their backgrounds, 

Therein lies the great value of KRAB. It 
is Seattle’s leading medium for the unusual, 
the offbeat, the unpopular and—often—the 
unheard of. Material for KRAB has to meet 
only two conditions: it must have inherent 
quality and it must, by its very nature, be 
unlikely to get aired by any other radio 
station. 

The character of KRAB, both on and off 
the air, has been shaped by its founder, 
Lorenzo Milam, who also doubles as its pro- 
gram director, chief announcer and head 
politician. “If there’s just one guy who 
thinks that certain stuff is great,” says 
Milam, “I'll play it.” 

A tall, affable 30-year-old who was crip- 
pled by polio in his youth, Milam spends 
much of his time coaxing the right people 
(he hopes) into appearing on KRAB as com- 
mentators, interviewers or panelists—a role 
that is particularly attractive because panel 
Members are served beer or wine while on 
the air. Milam makes a special point of 
attracting extremists. “Those wild ideas,” 
he says, “you've got to have them to form 
your own opinions somewhere in between.” 

Perhaps the strangest thing about KRAB 
is that it should have sprouted and fiour- 
ished here in Seattle when the original seed 
Was sown some 3,000 miles away. That was 
in Jacksonville, Fla., Milam’s hometown, 
where the young Lorenzo used to lie awake 
nights listening to east coast stations and 
imagining how he might revolutionize their 
programing. 

Years afterward, in 1959, Milam appeared 
personally before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington, D.C., and 
proclaimed his wish to start a station, “They 
thought that was pretty funny,” he recalls 
now. 

His initial plot was to launch a KRAB- 
type operation in Washington itself. This 
proved fruitless, so Milam decided to apply 
for a commercial license in some other city. 
His first choice was Seattle, which he had 
never visited but which, from everything he 
had heard, sounded like a reasonably civilized 
place. 

The application that he filed with the FCC 
made three essential claims: (1) He was 
legally qualified to own a station (“You have 
to prove you are a good guy,” he says); (2) 
he was technically qualified by virtue of 
owning a transmitter of 1946 vintage which 
had cost him $5,000; and (3) he was finan- 
cially qualified because of liquid assets ex- 
ceeding $15,000 that he had inherited from 
his father. 

Milam mailed in his application and took 
off for Spain. A year later, he got the FCC’s 
go-ahead. It was in April 1962 that Milam 
arrived here without fanfare to start KRAB. 

The choice of call letters had partially 
been a fluke. The FCC required applicants 
to submit 10 combinations of 4 letters, 
listed in order of preference. Milam headed 
his list with KLEE (“I like his paintings”) 
and KANT (“the philosopher; I have not 
read his works, but”). The FCC passed 
these over in favor of No. 3—KRAB. It had 
been included “more or less facetiously,” ac- 
cording to Milam, but he has no regrets. 
“A crab can go in all directions,” he points 
out. “In time of danger, it can scuttle un- 
der the nearest rock, and it is capable of de- 
livering a vicious bite.” 

After looking over Seattle, Milam decided 
to locate the station in an abandoned build- 
Ing at 91st Northeast and Roosevelt Way, 
which he now rents for $75 a month. Then 
he advertised in Broadcasting magazine for 
“an engineer to work with no pay.” To his 
surprise, Milam got one—a teenage tech- 
nical genius named Jeremy Lansman, of San 
Francisco, who, at 13, had run his own six- 
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station network by making 5-watt trans- 
mitters and passing them out among his 
neighborhood pals—until the FCC smashed 
the illicit operation. 

After 6 weeks of tinkering, Lansman got 
KRAB’s ancient transmitter to perk. 
“Then,” recalls. Milam, “the bloody power 
transformer started shooting blue sparks all 
over the place, so we took it out on the 
street and started beating and kicking it. 
That was our first live broadcast—us taking 
out all our aggressions on the old trans- 
former.” 

Even now, KRAB has only two paid em- 
ployees. One of these is Charles Howlett, 
an engineering student who has succeeded 
Lansman and earns $25 a week as chief tech- 
nician. The other is Robert Garfias, an 
ethnomusicologist at the university, who 
makes $25 weekly as the station’s music 
director, 

All performers appear without pay, and 
they are a decidely diverse group. Among 
ERAB's commentators have been Dr. William 
Halliday, a physician who favors conserva- 
tion and opposes Federal medical plans; 
Frank Krasnowski of the Socialist Workers’ 
(or Trotskyite) Party: Father Thomas 
O'Brien, a conservative who is director of 
the honors program at Seattle University; 
Donald Flynn of the John Birch Society; 
Dr. Frederick Exner, a radiologist and critic 
of fluoridation; and Deb Das, an Indian-born 
graduate student at the university who 
espouses a mystical approach to politics. 

The number of subscribers now exceeds 
500, which assures KRAB a monthly income 
of more than $500. The station costs $975 
a month to operate. The gap is closed, more 
or less, through such fundraising gimmicks 
as concerts, cover-charge parties and out- 
right begging. Solicitations are spearheaded 
by a group called Claw—the Committee to 
Enlighten the Airwaves—which is run by Bud 
Havlisch and his wife, Sylvia. Havlisch is 
a longshoreman. 

But the station's best promotion is the 
bimonthly program guide that Milam puts 
together. In it he writes passionate paeans 
to KRAB in a Dos Passos-esque style. To 
him, the transmitter has a “great smelly 
driving hum.” The sound is therapeutic, 
for it means “that your scurrilous words are 
flooding the countryside, bouncing off hills 
and trees, ramming headlong into cows * * * 
filtering into that radio, into that tiny coil 
of heat * * * red, deep, mysterious.” 

Not long ago, the program guide listed a 
discussion of “The Origin of the Species,” 
which was to be followed by an “Origin of 
the Species Concert” blending Australian 
aboriginal music, Charlie Mingus and Pithe- 
canthropus Erectus, A program of “Poems 
by THomas PELLY” (written long before he 
went to Congress and accompanied by ap- 
propriate music) was followed several weeks 
later by “Poems by Mao Tse-tung” because 
the guide explained, “It has been claimed 
that our presentation of the poetry of 
THoMas PELLY did not give equal time to the 
other side.” 

As a clearinghouse for ideas, which makes 
KRAB invaluable to Seattle, the station is 
wide open to charges of propagandizing. 
However, Milam himself is entirely apolitical. 
“I was sort of a mushy liberal in school,” 
he concedes, “but this station has been an 
eye opener. I've found there are just as 
many finks on the left as on the right. I'm 
confused. My views change from day to day. 
I tend to agree with the individual I’m drink- 
ing beer with. To hell with politics—I 
prefer Baroque music.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Has an order been 
entered to meet at 10 a.m. tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
order has been entered that the Senate 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 


NOTICE OF OBJECTION TO LIM- 
ITING DEBATE ON FOREIGN AID 
BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think, in fairness to 
the Senator from Montana and myself, 
I should say that, as I did last year, I 
take the position that the foreign aid 
bill should be discussed under the rules 
of the Senate, without any agreements 
involving any limitations fixing a time 
to vote or any of the other provisions 
that can be made by unanimous consent. 
But I want the Senator to know I speak 
in good faith when I tell him I have every 
intention of expediting the handling of 
the foreign aid bill in every possible way, 
consistent with adequate and full dis- 
cussion of the points involved. I be- 
lieve time will be saved by following that 
course of action. 

I thought, in fairness to myself, I 
should make that statement, so it is un- 
derstood that as we undertake consider- 
ation of the foreign aid bill this year, I 
shall take the position that it should be 
discussed under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3 OF AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 
OF 1946 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to reconsider Senate bill 1666, 
and that the Senate reconsider the votes 
by which the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object, has this matter 
been cleared? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, it has been 
cleared, I assure the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bil (S. 
1666) to amend section 3 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, chapter 324, of 
the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), to 
clarify and protect the right of the public 
to information, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to reconsider the engrossment, 
third reading, and passage of the bill? 

The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964, the Senate passed 
without debate S. 1666, amendments to 
section 3 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 238). I entered sub- 
sequently a motion of reconsideration of 
S. 1666, and the bill returned to the 
calendar. 

I want to make it crystal clear to every 
Senator that I am not opposed to S. 1666. 
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It deals with the vital subject of access of 
information in Federal agencies and 
every Senator knows that certain agen- 
cies through the years have abused in a 
most flagrant manner the legitimate 
right to withhold certain privileged or 
confidential information. The time for 
a thorough revision of the statutes deal- 
ing with governmental disclosure of in- 
formation is long overdue. 

I did, however, believe that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for some debate 
and discussion on this important bill. 
For this reason, and for this reason 
alone, I entered a motion of reconsidera- 
tion. 

The Senator from Minnesota is not a 
lawyer and not a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] con- 
ducted hearings in October 1963, and 
again last week on this legislation. The 
committee approved 21 amendments to 
the original text of S. 1666; it is my 
understanding that these amendments 
removed a number of problems which 
had arisen in relation to the original bill. 
I commend the distinguished and able 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] for 
his diligent labors to produce a fair and 
balanced bill. 

There have been brought to my atten- 
tion several areas where additional clari- 
fication would be helpful. I have pre- 
pared certain amendments which would, 
in my opinion, assist in clarifying these 
sections. It may, however, be possible 
to accomplish the objective of removing 
these potential ambiguities or uncer- 
tainties through a more complete exposi- 
tion of the committee’s intention without 
actually having to amend S. 1666. 

I would, therefore, like to discuss these 
possible amendments with the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, seek his 
advice and counsel on their desirability, 
and achieve whatever clarification he 
deems to be necessary. 

Let me read through these proposals 
in their entirety. 

First. On page 4, lines 19-20, strike 
the words, “prior to the commencement 
of the proceedings“. 

Since agencies often group cases for 
hearing and decision, it should not be 
necessary to index one of them before 
the others can be decided. 

Second. On page 5, lines 12-14, amend 
clause (4) of section 3(c) to read as 
follows: 

(4) trade secrets and information ob- 
tained from the public in confidence or 
customarily privileged or confidential. 


The existing clause (4) of the revised 
section 3(c) which purports to exempt 
from disclosure information obtained 
from the public which is customarily 
privileged or confidential” would not ap- 
pear to exempt wage data submitted to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
Wage and Hour Division of the U.S, De- 
partment of Labor in confidence and 
used by them in preparing and publish- 
ing wage studies and surveys. This 
situation should be remedied because 
these wage studies and surveys are used 
by the Department as a basis for pre- 
vailing wage determinations which the 
Department is required to make. Unless 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics can con- 
tinue to assure those from whom wage 
data are obtained that these data will be 
kept confidential, the Bureau’s sources of 
information in these vital fields could be 
seriously jeopardized. As presently 
drafted, clause (4) might interfere with 
the effective enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act, 
and the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act. 

Third. On page 5, lines 14-15, amend 
clause (5) of section 3(c) to read as 
follows: 

(5) intra-agency or interagency memo- 
randums or letters dealing with matters of 
fact, law or policy, 


As presently written clause (5) of the 
amended section 3(c) appears not to 
exempt intra-agency or interagency 
memorandums or letters dealing with 
matters of fact. For example, clause (5) 
would apparently not exempt memo- 
randums prepared by agency employees 
for themselves or their superiors purport- 
ing to give their evaluation of the credi- 
bility of evidence obtained from wit- 
nesses or other sources. The knowledge 
that their views might be made public 
information would interfere with the 
freedom of judgment of agency em- 
ployees and color their views accord- 
ingly. Memorandums summarizing facts 
used as a basis for recommendations for 
agency action would likewise appear to 
be excluded from the exemption con- 
tained in clause (5). 

Fourth. On page 5, lines 18 to 20, 
amend clause (7) of section 3(c) to read 
as follows: 

(7) investigatory files 


On page 5, beginning on line 18, insert 
a new clause (8), as follows, and renum- 
ber the present clause (8) as clause (9) : 

(8) statements of agency witnesses until 
such witnesses are called to testify in an 
action or proceeding and request is timely 
made by a private party for the production 
of relevant parts of such statements for pur- 
poses of cross examination. 


Clause (7) of the amended section (3) 
would appear to open up investigatory 
files to an extent that goes beyond any- 
thing required by the courts, including 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Jencks case. This clause, for example, 
which provides for disclosure of investi- 
gatory files as soon as they “affect an 
action or proceeding or a private party’s 
effective participation therein” is suscep- 
tible to the interpretation that once a 
complaint of unfair labor practice is filed 
by the General Counsel of the NLRB, 
access could be had to the statements of 
all witnesses, whether or not these state- 
ments are relied upon to support the 
complaint. 

Witnesses would be loath to give state- 
ments if they knew that their statements 
were going to be made known to the 
parties before the hearing. While wit- 
nesses would continue to be protected 
in testifying at the hearing, they would 
enjoy no protection prior to that time. 
Substantial litigation would be required 
before the full scope and effects of clause 
(7) would be clear. 
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A pending draft report of the ABA 
Committee on Board Practice and Proce- 
dure states that: 

In the consideration of section 102.118 of 
the Board’s rules by last year’s Committee 
on Board Practice and Procedure there was 
considerable opposition to any rule which 
would permit a party to engage in a fishing 
expedition into the Board’s investigation files. 
It was felt that the opening of the Board’s 
files to inspection would seriously handicap 
the Board in the investigation of charges. 


The committee concluded that the 
Board's investigatory files should be ex- 
empt from disclosure. The Board would, 
of course, like all other administrative 
agencies of the Government, continue to 
be governed by the rule laid down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the Jencks case. 

Mr. President, I have cited these pro- 
posals and I would welcome comment 
from the able chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished majority 
whip for bringing these matters to the 
attention of the Senate. I think it is 
very helpful to have discussions of 
these matters before the bill is finally 
passed and sent to the House. 

I have listened with great interest to 
the suggestions made by the Senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and would like 
to comment on them one by one. 

First, there is a suggestion with re- 
spect to an amendment to section 3(b), 
eliminating the words “prior to the com- 
mencement of the proceeding.” These 
words were added to protect private 
parties from being surprised in a pro- 
ceeding of which they could have had 
no knowledge. Therefore, I believe they 
should be retained in the section. 

The next suggestion relates to the ex- 
emption in section 3(c), relating to 
“trade secrets and other information ob- 
tained from the public and customarily 
privileged or confidential.” This lan- 
guage in itself is quite broad and I be- 
lieve would certainly cover such material 
as “wage data submitted to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics” as mentioned by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota. The 
suggestion that we add the words “in 
confidence” to the phrase “information 
obtained from the public” might result 
in certain agencies taking much infor- 
mation from the public “in confidence” 
in the future that has not customarily 
been considered confidential or priv- 
ileged. This is something which we 
should seek to avoid and I believe that 
the language in the present exemption 
number (4) is sufficiently broad. 

The suggestion with respect to excep- 
tion (5), adding “matters of fact” to 
“matters of law or policy” would result 
in a great lessening of information avail- 
able to the public and to the press. 
Furthermore, the example cited with re- 
spect to intra-agency memorandums giv- 
ing evidence of the credibility of evidence 
obtained from witnesses or other sources, 
leads me to point out that there is noth- 
ing in this bill which would override 
normal privileges dealing with the work 
product and other memorandums sum- 
marizing facts used as a basis for recom- 
mendations for agency action if those 
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facts were otherwise available to the 
public. 

The last two suggestions relate to in- 
vestigatory files and an inclusion in the 
bill of the substance of the Jencks rule. 
I believe that this is a valuable sugges- 
tion but I would suggest as a substitute 
for the Senator’s two proposals that we 
combine them and restate exception (7) 
as a new proposal which would read as 
follows: “investigatory files compiled for 
law enforcement purposes except to the 
extent they are by law available to a 
private party.” 

If this language is agreeable to the 
Senator from Minnesota, I hereby move 
that the bill is amended accordingly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, one 
amendment can take care of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would be very 
appreciative if the Senator would do that. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. The amend- 
ment is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
at lines 18 to 20, it is proposed to amend 
clause (7) to read as follows: “investiga- 
tory files compiled for law enforcement 
purposes except to the extent they are by 
law available to a private party.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri for his great courtesy 
and his patience in this matter. I deeply 
regret that I found it necessary to move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
had been passed. I told the Senator pri- 
vately, and I now tell him publicly, that 
this is a very complex piece of legislation, 
and he has devoted hours of work to it. 
He is to be highly commended for his 
diligence and careful attention to this 
very important subject. We all wish to 
have governmental information made 
available; and proper public access to 
information, I am sure, is one of the real 
objectives of a free society. We must 
seek to strike a workable balance in this 
controversial area. I know that the 
House will wish to examine into this pro- 
posed legislation with the same diligence 
that the Senator and his subcommittee 
have given to this bill. This is a most 
difficult area in which to legislate and 
I know the House committee will ex- 
amine these proposals with care and ob- 
jectivity. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
for his help. I am grateful to him. I 
am sure the committee is very apprecia- 
tive of his help and his courtesy and in- 
terest in this matter. He has been very 
helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


Yes; one 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1666) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of chapter 324 of the Act of June 11, 1946 
(60 Stat. 238), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) PUBLICATION IN THE FEDERAL 
REGISTER.—Except to the extent that there is 
involved (1) any function of the United 
States requiring secrecy for the protection 
of national security or (2) any matter re- 
lating solely to the internal management 
of an agency, every agency shall separately 
state and currently publish in the Federal 
Register for the guidance of the public (A) 
descriptions of its central and field organi- 
zation and the established places at which, 
the officers from whom, and methods where- 
by, the public may secure information, make 
submittals or requests, or obtain decisions; 
(B) statements of the general course and 
method by which its functions are channeled 
and determined, including the nature and 
requirements of all formal or informal pro- 
cedures available, rules of procedure, descrip- 
tions of forms available or the places at 
which forms may be obtained, and instruc- 
tions as to the scope and contents of all 
papers, reports, or examinations; (C) sub- 
stantive rules of general applicability 
adopted as authorized by law and statements 
of general policy or interpretations of gen- 
eral applicability formulated and adopted by 
the agency and (D) every amendment, re- 
vision, or repeal of the foregoing. Except to 
the extent that he has actual notice of the 
terms thereof, no person shall in any manner 
be required to resort to, or be bound or ad- 
versely affected by any matter required to be 
published in the Federal Register and not 
published therein or in a publication in- 
corporated by reference in the Federal 
Register. 

“(b) AGENCY OPINIONS, ORDERS, AND 
RuLEs.—Except to the extent that matter (1) 
is specifically required by Executive order to 
be kept secret for the protection of the na- 
tional defense or foreign policy; (2) relates 
solely to the internal personnel rules and 
practices of any agency; or (3) is specifically 
exempted from disclosure by statute, every 
agency shall, in accordance with published 
rules, make avallable for public inspection 
and copying all final opinions (including 
concurring and dissenting opinions) and all 
orders made in the adjudication of cases, and 
those rules, statements of policy, and inter- 
pretations which have been adopted by the 
agency, affect the public and are not required 
to be published in the Federal Register, un- 
less such opinions, orders, rules, statements, 
and interpretations are promptly published 
and copies offered for sale. To the extent 
required to prevent a clearly unwarranted 
invasion of personal privacy, an agency may 
delete identifying details when it makes 
available or publishes an opinion or order; 
and to the extent required to protect the 
public interest, an agency may delete iden- 
tifying details when it makes available or 
publishes a rule, statement of policy, or in- 
terpretation; however, in any case the justi- 
fication for the deletion must be fully ex- 
plained in writing. Every agency also shall 
maintain and make available for public in- 
spection and copying a current index provid- 
ing identifying information for the public as 
to each final order, opinion, rule, statement 
of policy, and interpretation of general ap- 
plicability. No final order or opinion may 
be cited as precedent, and no opinion, rule, 
statement of policy, or interpretation which 
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is issued, adopted, or promulgated after the 
effective date of this Act may be relied upon, 
used, or cited as precedent by an agency 
against any private party unless it has been 
indexed and either made available or pub- 
lished as provided in this subsection or un- 
less prior to the commencement of the pro- 
ceeding all private parties shall have actual 
notice of the terms thereof. 

“(c) AGENCY RECORDS.—Every agency shall, 
in accordance with published rules stating 
the time, place, and procedure to be followed, 
make all its records promptly available to 
any person except those particular records 
or parts thereof which are (1) specifically 
required by Executive order to be kept secret 
for the protection of the national defense or 
foreign policy; (2) relates solely to the in- 
ternal personnel rules and practices of any 
agency; (3) specifically exempted from dis- 
closure by statute; (4) trade secrets and 
other information obtained from the public 
and customarily privileged or confidential; 
(5) intra-agency or interagency memoran- 
dums or letters dealing solely with matters 
of law or policy; (6) personnel files, medical 
files, and similar matter the disclosure of 
which would constitute a clearly unwar- 
ranted invasion of personal privacy; and (7) 
investigatory files compiled for law enforce- 
ment purposes except to the extent they are 
by law available to a private party; and (8) 
contained in or related to examination, op- 
erating, or condition reports prepared by, on 
behalf of, or for the use of any agency re- 
sponsible for the regulation or supervision 
of financial institutions. Upon complaint, 
the district court of the United States in the 
district in which the complainant resides, or 
has his principal place of business, or in 
which the agency is situated shall have juris- 
diction to enjoin the agency from further 
withholding, and to order the production of 
any agency records or information improperly 
withheld from the complainant by the agency 
and to assess against the agency the cost and 
reasonable attorneys’ fees of the complainant. 
In such cases the court shall determine the 
matter de novo and the burden shall be upon 
the agency to sustain its action by a prepon- 
derance of the evidence. In the event of 
noncompliance with the court’s order, the 
district court may punish the responsible 
officers for contempt. Except as to those 
causes which the court deems of greater im- 
portance, proceedings before the district 
court as authorized by this subsection shall 
take precedence on the docket over all other 
causes and shall be assigned for hearing and 
trial at the earliest practicable date and ex- 
pedited in every way. 

„(d) AGENCY PROCEEDINGS.—Every agency 
having more than one member shall keep a 
record of the final votes of each member in 
every agency proceeding and except to the 
extent required to protect the national de- 
fense or foreign policy, such record shall be 
available for public inspection. 

„(e) LIMITATION or EXEMPTION.—Nothing 
in this section authorizes withholding of in- 
formation or limiting the availabiilty of rec- 
ords to the public except as specifically stated 
in this section, nor shall this section be au- 
thority to withhold information from Con- 
gress. 

“(f) PRIVATE PARTY.—As used in this sec- 
tion, ‘private party’ means any party other 
than an agency. 

“(g) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This amendment 
shall become effective one year following the 
date of the enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SIONS OF THE SENATE AUGUST 5 
THROUGH AUGUST 7 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the sessions of the Senate 
on August 5 through August 7, 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 
AM, TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, in accordance with the 
previous order, I now move that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til tomorrow, Saturday, August 1, 1964, 
at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 31, 1964: 

NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY 

Gerry Levenberg, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the advisory board of 
the National Capital Transportation Agency, 
vice Thomas L, Farmer. 

Robert C. Wood, of Massachusetts, to be a 
member of the advisory board of the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency, vice 
Donald C. Hyde. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 31, 1964: 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 

Franklin B. Dryden, of Kentucky, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

U.S. Am FORCE 

The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. 
Air Force, under the provisions of sections 
8218, 8351, 8363, and 8392, title 10, of the 
United States Code: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen, George R. Doster, Jr., AO815665, 
Alabama Air National Guard. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Staryl C. Austin, Jr., AO812003, Oregon 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Duane L. Corning, AO946636, South 
Dakota Air National Guard. 

Col. George W. Edmonds, AO755898, Cali- 
fornia Air National Guard. 

Col. Harry G. Staulcup, AO660211, Dela- 
ware Air National Guard. 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list, in the grade indicated, 
under the provisions of section 8962, title 10, 
of the United States Code: 

To be general 

Gen. Thomas S. Power, 481A (major gen- 

eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
To be lleutenant generals 

Lt. Gen. Robert W. Burns, 527A (major 

general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


Lt. Gen. Frank A. Bogart, 585A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
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Lt. Gen. Harold W. Grant, 497A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officers to be as- 
signed to positions of importance and respon- 
sibility designated by the President, in the 
grade indicated under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8066, title 10, of the United States Code: 


To be lieutenant generals 


Maj. Gen. William W. Momyer, 1964A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Jack G. Merrell, 1687A, Regular 
Air Force. 

U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Bruce Palmer, Jr., 020117, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S, 
Army). 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John Lathrop Throckmorton, 
019732, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. James Hilliard Polk, O19028, 
U.S. Army. 
U.S. Navy 
To be Vice Chief of Naval Operations 


Vice Adm. Horacio Rivero, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade indicated, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 5085. 


To be admiral 


Vice Adm. Horacio Rivero, Jr., U.S, Navy, 
having been designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, for appointment to the 
grade indicated while so serving. 

To be vice admiral 

Vice Adm. John Sylvester, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade indicated on the 
retired list, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233. 

Rear Adm. Andrew McB. Jackson, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, having been designated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5231, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, for appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated while so serving. 

Rear Adm. Lot Ensey, U.S. Navy, having 
been designated, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 5231, for com- 
mands and other duties determined by the 
President to be within the contemplation of 
said section, for appointment to the grade 
indicated while so serving. 

U.S. MARINE Corps 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

To be major generals 
John H. Masters Carl A. Youngdale 
George S. Bowman, Jr. Ormond R. Simpson 
Lewis W. Walt 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
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grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


To be brigadier generals 


William A. Stiles Robert G. Owens, Jr. 
Louis Metzger Jonas M. Platt 
Homer G, Hutchinson, Clifford B. Drake 

Jr. 

In THE AIR FORCE 

The nominations beginning Albert D. Aber- 
son, to be colonel, and ending Christian M. 
Swanson, to be first lieutenant, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 8, 1964. 

In THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Robert W. Ed- 
wards, to be permanent lieutenant (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenant, and end- 
ing Anton C. Magera, Jr., to be ensign, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 20, 1964. 

IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

The nominations beginning James L. Shaw, 
to be first lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 
and ending Dorothy A. Yelle, to be lieutenant 
in the Navy, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 20, 1964. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, AuGusT 1, 1964 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all life, in whose presence is 
no darkness at all: As we bow in contri- 
tion before Thee, the bewildering voices 
of the noisy world about us are hushed 
into a sacramental silence. Whenever 
we really turn to Thy light, all arrogance 
is rebuked and pride of opinion is mocked. 
We confess that at best we but grope 
in the shadows, that our sight is dim, our 
knowledge partial, and our judgments 
fallible. 

Make us honest and honorable enough 
to bear the vision of the truth, wherever 
it may lead; to cast aside all pretense; 
and to despise all compromise and ex- 
pediency which warp the soul. We ask 
it in the name of Him who is the Light 
and the Truth. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 

ous consent, the reading of the 

Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 31, 1964, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request by Mr. Humpsrey, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND THE FU- 
NERAL OF THE LATE SENATOR 
CLAIR ENGLE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Pursuant to the second resolving 
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clause of Senate Resolution 344, the 
Chair appoints the following Senators as 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate to attend the funeral of the 
late Senator Clair Engle of California: 
Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL, of Cali- 
fornia, chairman. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, of Nevada. 
Senator THRUSTON B. MORTON, of Ken- 
tucky. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, of Alaska. 
Senator Howarp W. Cannon, of Ne- 
vada. 
Senator FRANK E. Moss, of Utah. 
Senator STEPHEN M. YOUNG, of Ohio. 
Senator Len B. JORDAN, of Idaho. 
Senator DANIEL K. INOUYE, of Hawaii. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
_ terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1909, A bill to amend the joint resolution 
establishing the Battle of New Orleans Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration Commission to au- 
thorize an appropriation to enable the Com- 
mission to carry out its functions under such 
joint resolution (Rept. No. 1291); and 

S. 2419, A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to condemn certain property in 
the city of St. Augustine, Fla., within the 
boundary of the Castillo de San Marcos Na- 
tional Monument, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1290). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1481. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Agate Fossil Beds National Mon- 
ument in the State of Nebraska, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1292). 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1965—AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENTS NOS. 1169 
THROUGH 1173) 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], I submit five amendments 
which he intends to propose to House 
bill 11296, the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. President, I ask that these amend- 
ments may be printed and also printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1169 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “$4,855,000” 
and insert “$4,285,000”. 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “$600,000” 
and insert “$250,000”. 

On page 4, line 2, strike out “$950,000” 
and insert “$880,000”. 

On page 4, line 19, strike out “$85,000,- 
000” and insert “$70,000,000”. 

On page 5, line 7, strike out 869,200, 
000” and insert “$19,200,000”. 

On page 6, lines 11-12, strike out “'$9,250,- 
000” and insert “$8,500,000”. 

On page 6, line 23, strike out “$10,775,- 
000” and insert $10,440,000”. 

On page 7, line 9, strike out “$86,124,000” 
and insert 879,000, 000. 

On page 8, line 1, strike out 622,187,000“ 
and insert “$21,805,000”. 
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On page 11, line 5, strike out “$277,000” 
and insert “$270,000”. 

On page 12, line 3, strike out “sixteen” 
and insert “twelve”. 

On page 12, line 4, strike out “twelve” and 
insert “eight”. 

On page 12, line 5, strike out “$544,100, 
000” and insert “$537,600,000”. 

On page 12, line 9, strike out “$6,344,000” 
and insert 86,000,000“. 

On page 12, line 10, strike out “406” and 
insert “396”. 

On page 12, line 25, strike out ‘“$66,000,- 
000” and insert “$50,000,000”. 

On page 14, line 9, strike out “$42,000,- 
000” and insert “$21,000,000”. 

On page 14, line 16, strike out “$3,600,- 
000” and insert “$3,530,000”. 

On page 15, line 4, strike out “$1,800,- 
000” and insert “$1,620,000”. 

On page 16, line 19, strike out “$16,460,- 
000” and insert “$16,310,000”. 

On page 17, lines 1-2, strike out “$12,699,- 
000” and insert “$12,180,000”. 

On page 17, line 10, strike out “$13,025,- 
000” and insert 812,725,000“. 

On page 18, line 4, strike out “$224,570,- 
000” and insert “$213,800,000"’. 

On page 19, line 23, strike out “$161,247,- 
500” and insert “$151,722,000”. 

On page 35, line 7, strike out “$52,420,000” 
and insert “$48,920,000”. 

On page 35, line 22, strike out “$15,155,000” 
and insert 814,955,000“. 

On page 36, line 11, strike out “$5,765,000” 
and insert “$5,465,000”. 

On page 37, line 4, strike out “$3,000,000” 
and insert “$2,875,000”. 

On page 38, line 14, strike out “$1,530,000” 
and insert “$1,505,000”. 

On page 39, line 14, strike out “$21,840,- 
000” and insert “$19,565,000”. 

On page 43, line 9, strike out “$15,925,000” 
and insert “$15,525,000”. 

On page 43, line 12, strike out 83,500,000“ 
and insert “$3,250,000”. 

On page 44, line 21, strike out “$50,000”. 

On page 45, line 23, strike out “$16,084,- 
000” and insert “$15,484,000”. 

On page 46, line 7, strike out “thirty- 
eight” and insert “thirty-six”. 

On page 46, line 8, strike out 825,710, 
000” and insert “$25,260,000”. 

On page 47, line 4, strike out “$4,413,494,- 
000” and insert “$4,313,594,000”. 

On page 51, line 20, strike out “$155,250,- 
000” and insert ““$155,000,000”. 

On page 52, line 8, strike out “$14,500,000” 
and insert “$14,200,000”. 

On page 52, line 13, strike out “$38,000,- 
000 of which $1,275,000” and insert “$36,000,- 
000 of which 81,170,000“. 

On page 54, line 12, strike out “$39,600,- 
000” and insert “$34,600,000”. 

On page 55, line 1, strike out “$98,733,000” 
and insert “$91,233,000”. 

On page 65, line 22, strike out “$10,375,000” 
and insert “$9,000,000”. 

On page 66, line 6, strike out “$78,750,000” 
and insert “$75,000,000”. 


AMENDMENT No. 1170 
On page 7, lines 7-9, strike out “including 
not to exceed $4,300,000 for subsidy for heli- 
copter operations during the current fiscal 
year, $86,124,000,” and insert $81,824,000”. 


AMENDMENT No. 1171 


On page 12, lines 24-25, strike out “and 
purchase of eight aircraft; $66,000,000,” and 
insert “$65,071,000”. 


AMENDMENT No. 1172 


On page 47, line 4, strike out “$4,413,594,- 
000” and insert *“$4,313,594,000”. 


AMENDMENT No. 1173 


On page 52, line 13, strike out “$38,000,- 
000” and insert “$36,987,000”. 


August 1 


INCORPORATION OF AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ACTUARIES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 24, 1964, the names of 
Senators AIKEN, ALLOTT, BEALL, BYRD 
of Virginia, CARLSON, CASE, DOMINICK, 
GRUENING, HART, HARTKE, Javrrs, Ku- 
CHEL, Lonc of Missouri, MILLER, NEL- 
SON, PROUTY, PROXMIRE, SMITH, and 
Tower were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3027) to incor- 
porate the American Academy of Ac- 
tuaries, introduced by Mr. Dopp (for 
himself and Mr. Curtis) on July 24, 
1964. 


FOREIGN PRESS REACTION TO 
NOMINATION OF REPUBLICAN 
NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have noted with interest and some dis- 
may the reaction of the press outside the 
United States to the nominee of the 
Republican Party. Some of the com- 
ment has been farfetched and carried 
to an extreme. In my judgment, it will 
have no influence on American opinion. 
The American people are not likely to 
vote in a manner designed to please the 
foreign press or for that matter to dis- 
please the foreign press. The American 
people will vote on the issues as drawn in 
the United States and for the United 
States. Nevertheless, much of the for- 
eign press comment is, to say the least, 
in questionable taste and it could be, in 
the end, harmful to the relations exist- 
ing between us. 

The press of the world has a right to 
its opinion. As far as political cam- 
paigns in this country are concerned, 
however, they are the primary responsi- 
bility of the American people and they 
will be decided by the American people 
come next November. 

It is not the job of our press to become 
participants, even indirectly, in political 
campaigns in other nations. Nor do I 
think it the responsibility of the press of 
other nations to participate even indi- 
rectly in the political campaigns in this 
country. 

It is too much to expect, I suppose, 
that the oversea press will operate un- 
der a moratorium as far as the American 
political campaign is concerned. But I 
believe it would be in the best interests 
of all concerned if that press would con- 
tent itself with providing its readers 
with accurate factual information and 
a temperate analysis of political events 
here. 

There is no panic in the United States 
over the nomination of Barry GOLD- 
WATER. Much less ought one to be in- 
duced abroad to the detriment of oversea 
U.S. relations. 

The American people, through its 
domestic instruments of communication 
will obtain all of the information it 
requires for sound political judgment. 
The American people have no need to be 
frightened or prodded, as a part of the 
process of forming their judgments, by 
a panicky oversea press. The Amer- 
ican people alone will decide who the 
next President will be and they will do 
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so in the splendid isolation of the bal- 
lot booths on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. 


LIBERALISM A LA 1776 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
nomination of Barry GOLDWATER for 
President of the United States undoubt- 
edly has done as much to ulcerate the 
liberal press in America as did the Bos- 
ton Tea Party of a bygone era. 

With this in mind, I would invite the 
attention of Senators to a satirical gem 
which was incorporated in the July 23 
broadcast of the distinguished news- 
caster and commentator, Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. 

Mr. Lewis identified the piece as the 
work of the editors of the Republican 
Congressional Newsletter, and he dedi- 
cated it in “joint tribute to Walter Lipp- 
mann, Marquis Childs, Eric Severeid, 
Huntley and Brinkley, Howard K. Smith, 
and Ed Morgan.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excerpt from the Newsletter printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE 1776 CoLUMN 

Now, while Senator GOLDWATER was being 
accorded his tribute on the Senate floor to- 
day, I ran across a literary gem, which I 
think should be brought to your attention. 
After all, the Republican National Conven- 
tion last week had its rough moments for 
some members of the columnist clan, in par- 
ticular from former President Eisenhower 
and former Vice President Nixon and I think 
that the columnists who were being referred 
to deserve a little solace in their darker mo- 
ments and I being a man of deep and gen- 
erous sympathies, propose to do something 
about it here and now. This little piece was 
written by one of the editors of the Repub- 
lican Congressional Newsletter, as the work 
of a columnist as of the year 1776, and I am 
presenting it to you in joint tribute to Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Marquis Childs, Eric Severeid, 
Huntley and Brinkley, Howard K. Smith, and 
Ed Morgan. 

Here it is: 

“Right wing extremists, who insist on car- 
rying out a futile war against the Crown, 
have selected the worst possible choice, 
George Washington, as Commander in Chief. 
The entire war has been characterized by 
lack of organization. The Benedict Arnold 
poll has shown conclusively that the war is 
unpopular with 51.3 percent of the American 
people. 

“The constant attempt to undermine King 
George III is obviously the work of the 
‘Birchbark Group,’ which is advocating full 
independence from the mother country. It 
is time for an agonizing reappraisal of the 
course of the colonists. The violent fanati- 
cism and extremism exhibited by the raffish 
group, who polluted the waters of Boston 
Harbor with tons of British tea, certainly 
lowers our prestige in England. They repre- 
sent only a small minority of popular 
thought, definitely out of the mainstream of 
colonial thinking. 

“The stature of the Colonials was hardly 
enhanced by one Paul Revere, who helped 
organize a sneak attack in the middle of the 
night against the loyal forces of the King. 
It seems that George III has been judged 
harshly. His efforts to fight inflation by 
taking most of the spendable income in 
taxes, are misunderstood by agrarian minds, 
who cling to the puritan ethic, and who em- 
brace the dangerous concept that what a 
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man earns he can keep and spend as he sees 
fit. 

“These myths must be dispelled if the 
country is going to move forward. The cur- 
rent police action has been characterized 
by petty drama and the injection of patriot- 
ism and religion into national affairs. While 
such statements as that of Nathan Hale—“I 
regret that I have but one life to give for my 
country”—are theatrical, they do not solve 
the problems of learning to coexist with the 
Monarchy. Had George Washington been 
more accommodating at Trenton, N.J., 
the Colonials could probably have reached 
a detente with the King, and the country 
could progress with the King, and the coun- 
try could progress with the problem of inte- 
grating the various Indian tribes, who are 
granted separate but equal use of the forests 
and streams. 

“It is hardly a fitting example for a man 
who has been viewed by these anti-British 
hate groups as “Father of His Country” to 
have stood up in the boat while crossing 
the Delaware. This action indicates irre- 
sponsibility and leaves open the question of 
whether or not he is fit to rule, should the 
Revolution, by some quirk of fate, succeed. 
It is rumored that there are pockets of 
poverty among the forces encamped at Valley 
Forge. It is also rumored that Washington 
is seeking development of more modern 
weapons, including naval craft. This 
threatens to escalate the conflict into all- 
out war. It would seem a more prudent 
course of action to limit weaponry produc- 
tion to tomahawks and blunderbusses. The 
threat of annihilation, should more accurate 
weapons be introduced, should give pause 
to those who have their finger on the trigger 
of world holacaust. 

“There are reliable reports that a rift 
has developed between King George and King 
Louis the XVI. This rift should be exploited. 
The Colonials should attempt to wean 
George III away from the French orbit of 
influence, through more trade and friendlier 
relations between the Redcoats and the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

“How George Washington could be chosen 
by thinking Americans, surpasses under- 
standing. He is a landed Virginia gentle- 
man, has acted intemperately during the 
course of the conflict, and threatens to pro- 
long hostilities with his attitudes. The best 
interests of the country can be served by 
negotiating a peace treaty with King George 
at once, setting up a neutralist government— 
with one American, one Frenchman, and one 
Britisher to govern. It has been a hatefully 
conceived war, conducted poorly, not popu- 
larly supported, and I fear, doomed to 
ignominious failure.” 


SENATOR GOLDWATER: A TRUE 
FRIEND OF GREECE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER delivered a major address 
at the 40th national convention grand 
banquet of AHEPA at Chicago recently, 
and the accolades are still being heard. 

In an eloquent tribute indicative of his 
vast knowledge of and broad interest in 
the rich Greek culture that has shaped 
Western civilization, the Arizona Repub- 
lican reminded the Americans of Greek 
ancestry of the brilliance and signifi- 
cance of that ancestry. 

Senator GoLpwaTER paid homage to 
the learned philosophers of ancient 
Greece, stating that “theirs were the 
ideas which lie at the heart of the Amer- 
ican concept of freedom.” He reminded 
his audience that “it was their fore- 
fathers who literally created the very 
idea of freedom today as we know it.” 
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BARRY GOLDWATER’S tribute was not 
limited to the sages of a bygone era, how- 
ever, for he asserted: 


The heroic stand of modern Greeks against 
Nazis and then against the Communists 
showed the world that the spirit of ancient 
Greece still lives today in the Greeks of 
modern times. 

You are conservatives. You have con- 
served from your ancestry that tradition of 
fierce independence—that concept of the 
greatness of man— which we conservatives of 
the modern world treasure as a priceless 
possession. 


The most compelling tribute elicited 
by Senator GOLDWATER’s superb address 
came from the editors of the Greek Press 
who wrote, in prefacing the full text of 
the Senator's speech in their newspaper: 


Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, the 
Republican candidate for President, is a true 
friend of Greece, Senator GOLDWATER deliv- 
ered one of the most historic speeches of his 
political career, lauding the heritage of an- 
cient Greece to the Western civilization. His 
words remain as a document of exceptional 
value to Greeks everywhere. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the full text of Senator 
GOLDWATER's speech before the AHEPA 
convention printed in the Recor as it 
appears in the July 22 and July 29 issues 
of the Greek Press. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER LAUDS HELLENIC 
HERITAGE at AHEPA BANQUET—SPEAKS AS 
TRUE FRIEND OF GREECE 
(Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, the 

Republican candidate for President, is a true 

friend of Greece. At the AHEPA convention 

in Chicago where he was one of the main 
speakers Senator GOLDWATER delivered one of 
the most historic speeches of his political 
career lauding the heritage of ancient Greece 
to the Western civilization. His words re- 
main as a document of exceptional value to 

Greeks everywhere.) 

It is a great honor and a great privilege to 
be here today—to have the opportunity to 
address you Americans of Greek ancestry. 
There is no other group in all this country 
which stands in a closer or more vital rela- 
tionship with the basic traditions of West- 
ern civilization. For it was the ancient 
Greeks who described for the first time the 
conditions necessary for political freedom. 
It was your ancestors—you—sitting here in 
this room today who created the idea of a 
mixed constitution, the concept of checks 
and balances which lies at the very heart of 
our American system of government. 

A conservative is a man who believes we 
have something worth conserving. A conser- 
vative knows that we were not born yester- 
day. A conservative knows that the wisdom 
of the ages is not something to throw over- 
board because some young college graduate 
has just had another bright idea. 

You, here in this room, are true conserva- 
tives. You whose ancestors developed a level 
of civilization which even now many of us 
are scarcely able to understand and ap- 
preciate. You know the meaning of the 
word “conservative,” because the great part 
of our civilization, and the best of it, exists 
today only because you and others have con- 
served the magnificent cultural heritage of 
Greece. As one who is primarily interested 
in the political life of our Nation, I feel 
very strongly the debt we owe you, especially 
for the basic. political ideas that come to us 
from the Greek tradition. 

Very properly we pay homage to the 
Americans who have been called the Found- 
ing Fathers of our country. But they could 
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not have thought as they did, they could 
not have drawn this blueprint for American 
Government had it not been for your great 
ancestor Plato, or even more for another in- 
comparable thinker of ancient Greece— 
Aristotle. 

These men—Plato and Aristotle—are truly 
founding fathers of America, in a very real 
sense. Theirs were the ideas, handed down 
from ancient Greece, which lie at the heart 
of the American concept of freedom. 

It was your forefathers who pioneered the 
idea of freedom. It was your forefathers 
who, 2,500 years ago, built the new frontier 
against barbarism, and against despotism. 

It was your forefathers who literally cre- 
ated the very idea of freedom today as we 
know it. And the creation of this idea was 
a kind of miracle. 

We have to remember that the ancient 
Greeks lived in a world which never had 
known, in all its history, a concept of free- 
dom like the idea they brought into the 
world, It was an entirely new idea, a new 
way of life. There was no tradition of free- 
dom for them to look back to, They had 
to create the idea, as it were, out of nothing. 

And they created there a new frontier—a 
frontier between free men, on one side, and, 
on the other side, men who live in constant 
fear of their government, whose whole lives 
are subject to the whim of despots. In all 
history since then there has continued to be 
only one real frontier, the frontier of free- 
dom beyond which lies man, helpless before 
the overwhelming power of government. 

How did those astonishing ancestors of 
yours create this great liberating concept of 
man? Not only was there no tradition of 
freedom to teach them this way of life, this 
concept of man, but they stood near rich 
and immensely powerful nations whose whole 
outlook was hostile to the idea of freedom. 
Egypt at that time had several thousands 
of years of history as a rich and powerful 
nation, and the tyranny of the Pharaohs was 
cruel and absolute. Even the terrible slave 
labor camps of Soviet Russia are hardly 
worse than were the enormous gangs of 
slaves—tens of thousands in number—who 
were driven to death building the enormous 
pyramids to satisfy the whims of the Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs. These were the neighbors of 
the Greeks, a hundred times as wealthy and 
a hundred times more powerful than the 
Greeks. 

And there were the Persians of that day— 
a powerful and rich empire ruled by cruel 
and arbitrary despots. As you know so well, 
the Persian kings sent a huge army to con- 
quer the Greeks, Most of the army was com- 
posed of well equipped slaves, who were 
some times driven into battle by whips in the 
hands of the Persian officers. 

All this array of slave power failed. Poor 
as they were, few in number, as they were, 
the Greeks had one precious weapon the 
Persians lacked. They were free men with a 
fierce sense of independence, a characteristic 
which Greeks have never lost. This is the 
best gift of Greece to Western civilization; 
the concept of a man as a free citizen. 

The whole idea of politics as a subject 
which could be studied is a Greek invention. 
No one ever heard of political science before 
Plato and Aristotle, and no man since has 
spoken more profoundly on the problems of 
politics. 

It is to the concept of the free citizen 
that we owe the possibility of all the other 
achievements of the Greeks. Now politics I 
know something about. Now I am not a 
scholar in the fleld of Greek ideas, yet who is 
there who does not have some grasp of the 
breadth and significance of our debt to 
Greece? 

Every school boy knows something of this 
debt, Yet, somtimes reformers with ideas 
they believe are new, or scientists in love 
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with some new scientific development are 
tempted to forget the source of almost all 
the ideas. 

We are often tempted to think of our 
civilization as having hit peaks of develop- 
ment unheard of in the past. The atom 
seems like something new. How many re- 
member that the word “atom” is a Greek 
word and that the idea of the world as 
being constructed basically of atoms was 
originated by a Greek—Democritus, by 
name—several thousand years ago. 

It was this concept of the atom combined 
with modern mathematics which created 
this new atomic age we live in. But the 
very word “mathematics” is also a Greek 
word, and most of the basic mathematics we 
now have was originated and thought 
through 2,000 years ago by Greeks. 

“Geometry” is another Greek word, Who 
can think of basic mathematics without fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Euclid? 

In a word, the really hard basic thinking 
which created the possibility of the modern 
world of atomic physics was done by the 
Greeks long ago. We moderns have only 
taken a few steps beyond the giant strides of 
those men. Our whole world of technology 
is unthinkable, is clearly impossible without 
the astonishing creative thinking of the 
Greeks, These powerful rockets that soar 
into space, all the complicated machinery of 
modern living are only rather ingenious de- 
velopments flowing from the astounding in- 
tellectual creations of Greece. Without 
Greece, they would not exist. 

What about philosophy—except for re- 
ligion, the only serious and profound at- 
tempt to penetrate and explain the mean- 
ing of human existence? Again, the word 
“philosophy” is a Greek word. As you know, 
the word means love of wisdom. Sometime 
ago I was reading on an airplane—that’s 
where I get most of my reading done—and 
I was reading some comments by Professor 
Whitehead, whom many have called the most 
distinguished modern philosopher. White- 
head's comment that stayed in my mind was 
this: “All modern philosophy is only a series 
of footnotes to Plato.” 

Now some of our modern thinkers would 
have us believe their ideas are very original, 
very novel. These people are, to put it very 
simply, ignorant of history. They don't know 
that many of their notions are nothing more 
than pale and distorted reflections of past 
ideas, many of which were discarded as trivi- 
al or unsound by the giants of the past. 

The very writing of history itself—as we 
know it today—was an invention of the 
Greeks, Herodotus and Thucydides were as 
you all know so well the first great historians. 
Even today Thucydides stands as a giant 
among modern writers of history. 

Now what are we to say about a nation like 
the Greeks who create a great cultural inno- 
vation like the writing of history, and who, 
almost simultaneous with the first efforts in 
the field, produce histories of such astound- 
ing excellence that we are still stumbling be- 
hind them 2,000 years later. What histories 
are being written today that we dare com- 
pare with Thucydides for sheer dramatic 
power, such a devotion to truth, such a de- 
termined objectivity. Thucydides wrote his- 
tory on a broad canvas with a generosity of 
spirit and a grandeur of vision which is al- 
most inconceivable in our own age. 

Anyone suffering from the illusion that 
ours is a great age and that our modern 
ideas constitute the last step in progress 
could regain some objectivity and a proper 
sense of humility by studying Thucydides, 
one of the great Greeks. 

It would be possible to go on for far more 
time than I have today, reviewing the mag- 
nitude, the astonishing creations of the 
Greeks. Who is not acquainted with the 
greatness of Greek architecture, of Greek 
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art? Has ever a more distinguished, more 
beautiful or a more appropriate building 
been conceived than the Parthenon? 

Almost all the important buildings in 
Washington are built in the Greek style. 
What beauty there is in the Capitol Building 
in Washington, and the White House—the 
dignity and serenity, the essential serious- 
ness, the sense of order—these characteris- 
tics are Greek, and Greek alone. They rep- 
resent the great tradition of Western civili- 
zation, the heart and core of the ideals that 
motivate us, the atmosphere of rationality 
which remains even in the midst of tempo- 
rary disorder. These ideals, this tradition, 
this rationality remain so powerful that they 
can survive even the constant barrage of 
reforms, the small revolutions proposed by 
small minds, the disorder promoted by mod- 
ern day reformers who keep proposing as 
“bold” new concepts many of the same no- 
tions which were long ago consigned to the 
trash barrel of history. 

When I stand and gaze at the great Parthe- 
non up there against the sky, on the es- 
carpment overlooking Athens I know what 
the word “bold” means. To understand what 
has happened to us, you need to do more 
than study the use of the term “bold” in the 
hands of mediocre modern reformers. No 
notion is now so trivial that a modern re- 
former will not describe it as a “bold new 
idea” or a “bold new plan.” Among pygmies 
hr bails oar things look big. Among 

Ose who think history began 
everything is new. a sata ci 

To get a perspective on the prevailing style 
of today nothing is more ob Uaa t 
study the art of the Greeks, It is only nec- 
essary to place a great sculpture from the 
high period of Greek achieyement against 
almost any modern sculpture. The humanity 
of the Greek is almost inevitably in sharp 
contrast with the inhuman modern concept. 
The Greek serenity, the Greek balance and 
repose, the Greek rationality, the inherent 
sense of human dignity stands sharply 
against the confusion and distortion, the 
tangled monona, the cult of the ugly and 
commonplace which is so often acteristi 
of modern art. W R 

And the theater. We could never leave a 
on A the pag tradition without 

e grandeur and magnifi 
the Greek 2 Here, again, we picar? 
presence a great invention reek 
imagination. Soy ta 

In the Greek theater the whole community 
3 to view a spectacle of the 
significance. In the eat tragedies, 
Greeks beheld a dbectacls in which the Les 
profound human emotions were plumbed and 
all against a cosmic background that 
strangely did not dwarf the actors but caused 
them instead to rise to heroic heights which 
would be inconceivable on the modern stage. 
There was an air of greatness about the Greek 
theater which not only represented in truth 
the Greek view of man and the universe but 
reflected back upon the audience and taught 
them that greatness was possible even in the 
face of inevitable evil, even in the face of a 
monstrous and absolutely terrifying fate. 
The Greek theater was made by men who 
drew the breath of greatness; the Greek 
theater was created by men who knew 
greatness and who taught men how it was to 
be great. Even their comedies shared in this 
sense of greatness. In the midst of even the 
wildest and most whimsical comedy there 
remained that breath of greatness and of 
freedom. 

It is no surprise that the greatest writer 
of Greek comedy—Aristophanes—was also 
profoundly conservative. 

I wonder what he would have said about 
the humorless and self-righteous professional 
reformers of today? I wonder what he would 
have said about their cult of the common 
or mediocre man? 
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Unless there is a belief in the potential 
greatness of man, there can no longer be 
tragedy; there can be only melodrama. 
When man becomes trivial, tragedy becomes 
ludicrous. What is more, comedy also be- 
comes a trifling thing—at best witty and 
clever, never carry with it hints of the 
grandeur and depth of the tragic vision 
which must serve as the necessary vital con- 
trast for truly great comedy. 

I do not believe, in our present social state, 
dominated as it is by a trivial conception of 
man—dominated as it is by superficial re- 
formers who expect to save and to protect 
and to remake man through government 
action—I do not believe that either great 
tragedy or great comedy is possible in such 
an environment. 

Your ancestors once showed us what man 
could be. Your ancestors in the concept of 
theater gave us a model of greatness against 
which to measure the theater, for all time. 

And what of the modern theater? 

Have you looked at your TV set lately? 

What wallowing in self-pity. What vast 
and contorted expressions of emotion over 
trifling problems. What meaningless vio- 
lence and meaningless sex. 

Comedy has become “wisecracks.” Very 
clever, sometimes even very witty. But the 
background of greatness is not there, so the 
savor, the depth of contrast, is gone. The 
surprise, the fast switch, the shock have 
taken its place. 

Your ancestors would look upon us with 
pity. To them, we would be truly bar- 
barians, 

We who call ourselves conservatives have 
only the most profound respect for this great 
Greek tradition, whether it be the art of 
government, or in science or mathematics, 
whether in architecture or sculpture, or in 
philosophy, or in history, or in the art of the 
theater. I have no time to talk of the mag- 
nificence of Greek poetry, or the handicrafts, 
or of the creation of the great sciences of 
botany and zoology. All these you know so 
well. 

We conservatives do not believe that his- 
tory began yesterday. We do not believe 
that anything over 20 years old is necessarily 
“horse and buggy,” and ought therefore to 
be discarded. We conservatives do not be- 
lieve that something is good just because 
some think it is new, or that it is obsolete 
Just because some say it is old. 

We believe that what wisdom we may have 
is the product of the thought and work of 
many, Many generations. If we stand high 
at all, we gain this height, we believe, be- 
cause we stand on the shoulders of past 
generations. 

We ask only that the wisdom of the past be 
brought to bear also on today’s problems. 
We ask only that reformers read some his- 
tory, and that they have a decent respect for 
our forefathers and our great traditions. 

We conservatives ask for an end to the 
cynical, cocksure attitudes of reformers who 
describe any ideas inherited from the past as 
horse and buggy. 

In a word, we conservatives believe there 
is something great and something valuable 
to be conserved from the past. We do not be- 
lieve we were born yesterday. 

We conservatives believe that Americans 
of Greek ancestry have a special character. 
They are bearers of a special trust. 

All of us who live in the Western World 
owe a profound, immeasurable debt to your 
forefathers. But you, the direct descendants 
of the men who created so much of the basis 
of our whole civilization—you have in your 
very blood, in the very fiber of your brains 
and nervous systems, the germ of that great- 
ness, 

The heroic stand of modern Greeks against 
the Nazis and then against the Communists 
showed the world that the spirit of ancient 
Greece still lives today in the Greeks of mod- 
ern times. 
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You are conservatives. You have conserved 
from your ancestors that tradition of fierce 
independence—that concept of the greatness 
of man—which we conservatives of the mod- 
ern world treasure as a priceless possession. 

I am a conservative, and I feel at home 
here. 

It has been a great honor for me to be here 
with you, the sons and daughters of the 
magnificent Greek tradition: The tradition 
which is now an essential and central ele- 
ment in the America which is also yours and 
mine. 


SILVER DOLLARS: THEIR SCARCITY 
AND THEIR APPEAL 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the in- 
triguing nature of the silver dollar— 
the only kind that you can “roll along 
the ground, and it will roll because it is 
round,” in the words of a famous west- 
ern ballad—is aptly illustrated by an in- 
cident July 22 in Jackson, Wyo. The 
Jackson State Bank celebrated its 
golden jubilee by giving out silver dollars. 
Jackson is a town of 1,440 people, but in 
less than 25 minutes, the bank found 
takers for 6,000 silver dollars and the 
bank’s supply of “cartwheels” is now 
completely exhausted. 

The Jackson Hole Guide reports that 
the line for the coins “started forming 
before 8:00 Wednesday morning, and by 
the time the bank doors were opened at 
9:00, there were several hundred people 
standing in line. Some were local resi- 
dents who requested up to their limit— 
$100—and others were tourists wanting 
only one or two “cartwheels” for 
souvenirs. 

One man brought a fishing creel to 
carry his dollars in. Women brought 
their biggest handbags. Shows how 
popular silver dollars are. 

The silver dollar is more than a means 
of barter and exchange in the Western 
States. It is virtually an institution. 
The idea of hard money in one’s pocket 
is identified with a hard conservative 
fiscal policy synonomous with spending 
only what is at hand to be spent, and ex- 
ercising fiscal restraint and prudence. 

Recent action of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee in reporting 
favorably a bill to freeze the 1964 date 
on all new coins was applauded in 
Wyoming, for the people of my State 
are cognizant of the deleterious effect 
that the hoarding of coins by specula- 
tors has on the availability of currency 
for its bona fide purpose—the facilitation 
of trade. 

Twenty years ago the silver dollar was 
as common in the West as its paper 
counterpart is in the East today; but, 
unfortunately, Jackson, Wyo., is not the 
only western municipality finding itself 
bereft of silver dollars. 

Plans to raise the annual minting ca- 
pacity from 4.3 to 9 billion coins by next 
July, augmented by passage of a $600,000 
appropriation for the minting of a new 
run of silver dollars presumably all bear- 
ing the 1964 date, should go a long way 
toward alleviating the shortage of silver 
dollars throughout the West. 

I am pleased to note that even my 
favorite TV performer, Mitch Miller, has 
rallied to the cause. With his beard 
a-bobin’ Saturday night, his sing-along 
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chorus filled the airways with the chorus 
of the western ballad to which I alluded 
a moment ago: 

Oh, you can roll a silver dollar all along 
the ground, and it will roll because it is 
round. 

Mr. President, as an indication of the 
importance of silver dollars and the 
severity of the shortage of these coins, 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the dispatch from the July 23 
Jackson Hole Guide and an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 30 be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Jackson Hole Guide, July 23, 1964] 


BANK RELEASES 6,000 SILVER DOLLARS 
WEDNESDAY 

The Jackson State Bank gave out over 6,000 
silver dollars in 23 minutes Wednesday 
morning, and their supply is now completely 
exhausted. 

The remaining silver dollars in the bank 
were released at face value to first comers 
in observance of the 50th anniversary of the 
bank. The line started forming before 8 
o'clock Wednesday morning, and by the time 
the bank doors were opened at 9 o'clock there 
were seyeral hundred people standing in line. 

Some were local residents who requested 
up to their limit ($100), and others were 
tourists wanting only one or two cartwheels 
for souvenirs, 

One man brought a fishing creel to carry 
his dollars in. Women brought their biggest 
handbags. 

Shows how popular silver dollars are. 

In addition to the silver dollars the bank 
gave out mementos all day Wednesday to 
visitors who stopped in at their Golden 
Jubilee, 

Over 600 people visited the bank during 
regular hours on Wednesday. 


[From the Washington Star, July 30, 1964] 
FOILING THE COIN SPECULATORS 


Every small boy has the urge at one time 
or another to tuck an old Indianhead penny 
into a secret hiding place, hopefully, on the 
theory that it may some day bring a king’s 
ransom, A good many grown-ups never shed 
the coin-collecting instinct, finding it makes 
a pleasant, harmless hobby, and the Treasury 
has no quarrel with them. 

But as in so many other fields of endeavor, 
the speculators have moved in. Each year 
as the new annual minting begins, they rush 
to buy up the coins by the basketfull, then 
hoard them against a future price from 
hobbyists. The result has aggravated a na- 
tionwide shortage of coins, and the Treasury 
reports a huge number of 1964's have been 
immobilized. So there aren’t enough coins 
for normal business. 

To relieve the situation, the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee has approved a bill allowing 
the mint to keep printing “1964” on coins 
next year. The purpose of this unorthodox 
step is to make the present date so plentiful 
an issue that its numismatic value will van- 
ish, prompting speculators to unload their 

hoards.. Officials hope as much as a billion 
coins will thereby come back into circulation. 

In the meantime, new coin presses will 
raise annual minting capacity from 4.3 to 
9 billion coins by next July. The increased 
production should offset any future shortage 
based on speculation, and presumably au- 
thorities will begin printing the 1965 date 
around midyear. 

But if these measures fail, the Treasury 
should impose tight quotas in distribution of 
new silver, The function of money is to fa- 
cilitate trade, not to encourage speculators, 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES—A MOST 
POPULAR EXPORT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
enormously productive agriculture of the 
United States today rests directly upon 
the research and educational effective- 
ness of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Land-grant colleges form the heart of 
the Nation’s amazing system of farm 
research and extension education which 
put the results of experiments to use. 
The results of this research has been 
most impressive when we realize that 1 
American farmworker produces enough 
food for himself and 29 other persons. 

In view of this splendid record of 
achievement through the land-grant 
colleges, the question is often asked: 
Why should not the country’s land-grant 
colleges enlarge upon their horizons to 
include rural development elsewhere in 
a hungry world? 

The record shows that these land- 
grant colleges are already carrying on 
extensive programs for the improvement 
of land use and the increase of food pro- 
duction in many of the underdeveloped 
countries in the world. 

Kansas State University at Manhat- 
tan, Kans., was the first land-grant 
college in the Nation to be created by 
legislative act. This institution has for 
many years carried on extensive pro- 
grams in India and other areas of the 
world through the AID program for the 
improvement and expansion of agricul- 
ture. It is a record of which we are all 
proud. I can think of no field in the 
foreign aid program which has more 
possibilities than the continued expan- 
sion of this type of work. 

This week, representatives of land- 
grant colleges gathered in Washington 
to discuss ways of teaching agricultural 
know-how in other countries of the 
world. 

All of these 119 schools are conducting 
research and training foreign aid spe- 
cialists for the Agency of International 
Development. 

The program is geared to advise farm- 
ers and to help solve farm problems on 
a countrywide scale. 

AID has nearly 252 contracts with 
land-grant colleges to train personnel 
to solve problems in rural development. 

Recently the Washington Post pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Most Popular 
Export,” and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Most POPULAR EXPORT 

Tf any American experiment has succeeded 
with a vengeance, it is the land-grant col- 
lege. Created by the Morrill Act of 1862, 
land-grant colleges were intended to help 
America harvest an abundance of food. Our 
chronic farm surpluses amply testify to the 
success of this Federal help for agricultural 
education. Why shouldn’t the country’s 
land-grant colleges enlarge their horizons to 
include rural development elsewhere in a 
hungry world? 

We asked this question in an editorial 2 
years ago observing the centennial of the 
Morrill Act, and it is a pleasure to note that 
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just such a development is taking place. 
During this week, more than a score of State 
university presidents have been attending an 
International Rural Development Conference 
at the State Department. The gathering re- 
flects the fact that more than 100 American 
universities have up to $200 million in con- 
tracts from the AID agency, mainly in the 
field of agriculture. 

AID Administrator David Bell cited the 
work of North Carolina State and Iowa State 
Universities as examples of the broadening 
involvement of land-grant schools in foreign 
aid. Iowa State is helping the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment to shape a national rural develop- 
ment plan, giving special emphasis to land 
tenure problems. North Carolina has staff 
members working at the National Agricul- 
tural University in La Molina and in a half- 
dozen other cities assisting Peru in develop- 
ing a combined program of farm education 
and research. 

What is especially admirable about such 
programs is that they enroll the energies of 
nongovernmental institutions in the tasks of 
foreign aid. The size and scope of these pro- 
grams has become so broad that one recom- 
mendation made at the conference this week 
was to appoint a full-time representative in 
Washington of the land-grant colleges in or- 
der to work with the AID agency. 

As Secretary of Agriculture Freeman em- 
phasized in a speech to the college presidents, 
the effect of greater farm productivity else- 
where is not to diminish markets for our ex- 
ports. Instead, experience in Japan and Eu- 
rope demonstrates that our exports increase 
as other countries expand their income and 
their economies. 

The University of Wisconsin has the proud 
slogan that the boundaries of its campus are 
the boundaries of the State. With the in- 
creased participation of land-grant colleges 
in international rural development, those 
boundaries are stretching to the remote cor- 
ners of the world. Both our farm technology 
and our agricultural schools are among our 
most obvious assets in the competition with 
communism. Russell Thackrey, of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges, is quite right 
in saying that “in all those countries of the 
free world which are striving for a better life 
* + * the idea of the land-grant university is 
America’s most popular export.” 


BUSINESS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the for- 
mer Secretary of Labor, James Mitch- 
ell, is now a distinguished business- 
man in the State of California. He is 
senior vice president and director of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. in San Francisco. 

On June 5, Mr. Mitchell spoke before 
the Commonwealth Club of California 
at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in his 
home city. The subject of his excellent 
address was “Business and Civil Rights.” 

I have read the speech of Mr. Mitchell, 
not only with real interest, but with 
great enthusiasm. The civil rights legis- 
lation which Congress recently enacted 
offers the American people in each of its 
economic segments a better opportunity 
to weld together 190 million American 
citizens, 

Mr. Mitchell discussed the problems of 
education. He discussed the need for 
American business and industry to work 
together so that all young people, black 
and white, will have a greater opportu- 
nity to participate in all that this free 
Republic offers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Mitchell’s address entitled “Busi- 
ness and Civil Rights” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


(An address delivered by James P. Mitchell, 
senior vice president and director, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, before the 
Commonwealth Club of California, Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, June 5, 
1964) 


After considering the issues of the day 
and expressing his opinion by casting his 
ballot, the citizen in a democratic society 
tends to leave their solution to the Govern- 
ment which he elects. But the nature of 
the civil rights issue is such that it cannot 
be solved by governmental action alone. It 
is one which the American people them- 
selves, in their individual and community 
life, will have to confront and act upon. 

I consider that this year is altogether dif- 
ferent from our presidential years in the 
severity of this test to which it puts the 
American people. 

The new civil rights legislation will not 
dispose of the matter. 

It may, in some ways, actually aggravate 
the problem because too many people ex- 
pect it to cure too much, For those that 
have these high expectations, disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment are bound to 
follow. 

Significant though the legal measures are 
which may strike at the formal patterns of 
discrimination, the basic challenge is more 
subtle, because it must be met at the com- 
munity, the neighborhood and even the per- 
sonal level. Only by meeting this challenge 
can we take the affirmative actions which 
will enable the Negro to utilize, and enjoy, 
and profit by the rights that the law and 
the Constitution guarantee. 

As a people, we are coming up to a major 
confrontation on the Negro rights issue for 
the first time in this century. It is not that 
the issue has suddenly materialized, for in- 
deed it has always been with us under the 
surface; only in the past years has it erupted 
as the national issue, unmistakable and un- 
avoidable in North and South alike. 

For all its liberality and tolerance, both in 
tradition and in law, California itself is in 
the midst of the civil rights turmoil. In my 
opinion, Senator KucHEL has effectively rep- 
resented the opinion of this State by his 
efforts to steer the civil rights bill through 
the opposition in the Senate. At the State 
level, Californians are facing what I consider 
to be a misguided campaign for repeal of 
the Rumford fair housing act, which will 
be on the ballot in November. At the metro- 
politan level, here in San Francisco, we are 
concerned with the triple crises of housing 
for Negroes, education and training, and 
greater job opportunities for Negroes. And 
for the first time the city has had to give 
serious consideration to dealing with these 
questions as a matter of urgent public policy. 

Many believe—certainly I do—that the 
heart of the matter here is economic. The 
Federal civil rights bill will secure for the 
Negro in California few if any safeguards that 
he does not already enjoy in the State. Here 
he votes, here he travels, here he obtains 
lodging and meals, here he shops for goods 
and services without hindrance. What he 
lacks, what he wants, what he must be given 
the opportunity to get, is employment and a 
higher standard of living. From a practical 
standpoint, employment is difficult to legis- 
late, unless we refer to the expansion of gov- 
ernment operations as a whole. Employment 
in the private sector, which is the real under- 
pinning of our economy, cannot be legislated 
at all. And so the sit-ins, the picketings, the 
mass demonstrations of Negro action groups 
are not conducted at city hall or in Sacra- 
mento, but in and around the premises of 
private employers, as we saw last March in 
the corridors of this very hotel. 
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Something is happening that is new in our 
experience. It is, of course, unpleasant and 
uncomfortable to be the object of direct 
political action, especially if you're not ac- 
customed to it and consider it unwarranted 
and unfair in the first place. 

Yet if we become too much preoccupied 
with the rights and wrongs of shopins, lie- 
ins, sitins, and now the new tactic we have 
seen at the Bank of America of nickel-and- 
dime-ins, we shall lose sight of the major 
problem which is to create more jobs and 
provide real opportunities for Negroes. 

At present there are about 21 million 
Negroes in the United States, or 10.8 percent 
of the total population. The Negro portion 
of the population will undoubtedly increase 
for two reasons: the gap between the death 
rates for whites and Negroes will be reduced; 
while the birth rates for Negroes will in all 
probability continue to be higher than those 
for whites, with the likelihood that by 1980 
the Negro population will have risen to 30 
million, or about 12 percent of the total 
population. 

As far as we can see, this is no less the 
prospect for California and the San Francisco 
Bay area than for the rest of the country: 
there will be a continuing increase in the 
Negro population here and, along with it, 
an increase in the problem of “inherited un- 
employment” from which the Negro suffers. 

By “inherited unemployment” I mean that 
you have a second generation of Negro youth 
coming along who have been raised in fami- 
lies that have never had a job—families 
which, of necessity, must plan their economic 
future on the basis of public welfare. 

We must realize, too, that this problem of 
Negro unemployment is taking place in the 
context of a rising unemployment trend for 
all the work force, white and black. 

No matter what administration is in power, 
we shall increasingly confront this chal- 
lenge: How in the face of defense cutbacks, 
in the face of changes in the composition and 
skills of the work force, in the face of dis- 
appearing low-skill jobs, can we bring about 
accelerated employment for Negroes. 

Our response may well determine whether 
we shall have local and regional explosions 
of racial tension and even violence in the 
streets, or achieve a peaceful and equitable 
adaptation to the situation. 

The NAACP and CORE and ad hoc com- 
mittees are leading, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to lead, demonstrations in the streets. 
Where these demonstrations consist of order- 
ly picketing that creates no disturbance of 
the peace, where they are based on a factual 
determination of a failure by the employer 
within the limits of his ability to seek an 
accommodation of the needs of the Negroes 
for employment, I don’t see how we can deny 
that these methods of protest are legitimate 
and acceptable. Who can blame Negroes for 
their burning desire to keep their cause alive 
and in the forefront of the public, which all 
too easily could subside into apathy if the 
pressure is not maintained? 

At the same time, I join those who deplore 
and object to the militant, extremist tactics 
of deliberate violation of the laws protecting 
the public pe: and safety. Where demon- 
strations of civil disobedience slop over into 
actions that cause the necessity of mass 
arrests and arouse widespread public resent- 
ment, the progress of Negro rights is harmed 
and retarded. 

Nothing could be worse for the stability of 
our society in the long run than a continua- 
tion of the calculated flouting of the au- 
thority of the courts that we have seen lately. 

Yet I feel strongly that the only way to 
contain the extremists in these situations 
is for the white community to give its sup- 
port to moderate leaders of the Negro com- 
munity in their appeal for action. 

It is up to the business and industrial 
leadership of the country, of the State, of 
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the community to take the lead in changing 
the economic status of American Negroes and 
adjusting the scales of economic and social 
imbalance. 

A company can say the right things—most 
of our industries in the North and West are 
saying all the right things—but an extra 
effort beyond policy statements on nondis- 
crimination is required. Concrete programs 
of recruiting, hiring, and training need to be 
carried out. In this we must go beyond 
opening the door on lower paid jobs; we must 
find positions for Negroes on the managerial 
ladder. 

Now business is not organized philan- 
thropy, even though individual businessmen 
may be philanthropic. Nor is anyone close 
to this problem suggesting that business take 
over the functions that lawfully belong in 
the field of public welfare. But business, 
as a rule, does not have much contact with 
the Negro community. It has no organized 
way of learning whether qualified candidates 
are available who could make a solid and 
lasting contribution to the success of the 
enterprise. But the will to do something is 
unmistakably there. 

I have had conversations with the top men 
in industries having the largest payrolls in 
San Francisco. I find a disposition among 
them to accept the proposition that they 
should take the lead in opening up jobs to 
Negroes, not only to prevent militant ex- 
tremists from exploiting resentment and 
deadlock, but because it is morally and so- 
cially right to do so. They have good will 
and understanding for the Negroes’ aims 
toward self-betterment. They are ready to 
work at closing the gap which exists between 
the state of Negro education and training 
and the requirements of the labor market. 
They are ready to do this within the eco- 
nomic realities of running a business orga- 
nization, with full recognition of the larger 
social objective involved. 

At management levels where hiring respon- 
sibilities are centered, there is a basic con- 
viction in favor of totally nondiscriminatory 
policies. Perhaps you have heard of the 
recent report on this question by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith which 
says: “It is obvious that American industrial 
leaders today are much more conscious of 
their public responsibility than is generally 
thought. Despite misgivings about picket- 
ing, sitins and demonstrations, efforts by 
civil rights groups have made executives 
aware that industry cannot prosper in an 
atmosphere of conflict.” 

The report goes on to say that while in- 
dustrial leaders are not talking about it pub- 
licly, the concept of more aggressive hiring 
of nonwhite workers is gaining increasing 
acceptance among major corporations, 

This sounding of executives was taken in 
55 American companies, It supports my be- 
lief that the great majority of large indus- 
trial employers have accepted an affirmative 
and positive responsibility for Negro employ- 
ment. This is not merely vague and gen- 
eralized good will. The responsibility can 
be expressed in concrete terms along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

First, freedom from racial or religious dis- 
crimination in employment is a civil right 
to which minority group members are justly 
entitled under existing law in many States 
and under prospective Federal law. It is a 
private, as well as a public, responsibility to 
secure this freedom. 

Second, nondiscrimination should be a 
fixed and unequivocal policy in recruiting, 
interviewing, evaluating, hiring, training, 
and promoting qualified employees, from 
bottom to top. 

Third, employers should do all they can 
to open the door to employment for Negroes 
and members of other minority groups at the 
levels for which they are qualified, and to 
train them for advancement on the same 
basis as all other employees. 
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Fourth, employers should apply merit em- 
ployment principles to all the terms, condi- 
tions, and benefits of employment. This 
means that merit, ability, and work perform- 
ance of minority group members will earn 
them equal consideration with other em- 
ployees in decisions on promotion, layoff and 
recall and discharge. 

Fifth, employers should give Negro em- 
ployees special consideration for access to 
training and apprenticeship programs. 

The five principles which I have just out- 
lined are actually embodied in many em- 
ployer codes, such as that of the Federated 
Employers of the bay area here in San Fran- 
cisco. I am not, therefore, suggesting any- 
thing unprecedented or novel to business- 
men and industrial executives. Indeed, 
these represent the minimum obligation 
that an employer should be willing to accept. 

But let us assume that all this is sub- 
scribed to. There remains the tremendous 
problem of finding Negroes who are qualified 
to fill job openings. 

Automation, by reducing the need for un- 
skilled and semiskilled jobs, is bringing about 
a continuous revision of job qualifications. 
As these technological changes take effect, 
it is estimated that as many as half of our 
high school graduates, Negro and white, will 
find it increasingly difficult to get employ- 
ment. 

Intensive searching among these high 
school trained youth may yield a modest in- 
ventory of employable Negro skills. But all 
the recruiting in the world, I fear, will come 
up short of finding, and placing, qualified 
Negroes in jobs to the extent that is required 
if real and substantial progress is to be made 
in bettering the economic status of Negroes 
in urban employment. Therefore the con- 
clusion has been reached, not alone by orga- 
nizations involved in the Negro struggle, but 
by many students of this critical problem, 
that the only way out of the vicious circle is 
to begin to hire what I would call “qualifi- 
able” Negroes and train them on the job. 

Unless industry is prepared to help him, 
the average young Negro coming into the job 
market today, untrained or partially trained, 
cannot hope to survive the declining eco- 
nomic demand for low skills—or no skills. 

To acquire skills, he must first have a 
chance to acquire schooling, training and 
experience. Schooling of course comes first. 
What are the young Negroes’ chances of fully 
benefiting from it when he comes from a 
slum home? In this atmosphere of “cultural 
deprivation” we hear so much about, the 
chances that he can move out of the ranks of 
the unemployed are far from good. 

But let us say he overcomes these com- 
mon handicaps and finishes high school. At 
present there is no really ‘effective link be- 
tween the school ffom which he graduates 
and the labor market. A blank wall of the 
white man’s job world faces the young Negro. 
He is almost totally cut off from hope of ap- 
prenticeship to a skilled trade. Few unions 
go out of their way to qualify Negroes for 
craft skills, and some are indifferent if not 
hostile to their entry. 

Caught in this corner, Negro youth can 
hardly be blamed if it despairs, loses hope, 
and marches with smoldering resentment in 
street demonstrations. Yet, as we know, the 
demonstration can have a self-defeating ef- 
fect and make the circle of Negro unemploy- 
ment even more vicious than it is. If they 
will, employers can show the way out of the 
corner. Some members of the business com- 
munity are ready to help the Negro who is 
behind in the competition for jobs; the 
concept of aggressive hiring is gaining 
ground; indeed, wisdom suggests that the 
cost of ignoring the problem of Negro em- 
ployment may prove in the end to be con- 
siderably greater than the cost of doing 
something about it. 
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It is surely not inconceivable that private 
employers should say to unqualified work- 
ers, both white and nonwhite: “If you have 
the aptitude but lack the skills, we'll train 
you.” The idea of on-the-job training for 
the qualifiable workers is more acceptable 
when it is offered to all. But as it goes on, 
more Negroes than whites will be picked 
up in the process. 

I think we ought, however, to note a differ- 
ence between the voluntary act of hiring 
Negroes to qualify them for employment and 
the involuntary process of fixed-quota em- 
ployment. Setting fixed quotas is a frequent 
demand of Negro actionists; but I feel that it 
is unsound; it is a negation of the concept 
we are trying to enlarge, that a man and his 
skills are valuable for what they are, with- 
out regard to his color. Employers should 
not be expected to capitulate to the pressure 
for what has been called racism in reverse, 
and I am sure they will not do so. 

In the 1930's, there began a necessary and 
reasonable movement of workers, backed by 
law, to acquire job security through union 
organization. Wherever industry resisted 
this effort, it only succeeded in strengthen- 
ing and toughening trade union strength. 
While the situations may not be parallel, in- 
dustry should not commit the same mistake 
now of failing to make an accommodation 
with the unorganized, but organizable, 
strength of the Negro minority. 

And what about the unions? 

Some have done an acceptable, some an 
excellent job of opening their membership 
and job opportunities to Negroes. Others 
have a long history of discrimination, and 
today find themselves trapped in this situ- 
ation: with a limited number of jobs avail- 
able, the white members of a predominantly 
white union will fight tenaciously to preserve 
their seniority rights to jobs by keeping Ne- 
groes out. 

Because of this past experience, it is going 
to be difficult for unions that discriminate to 
remedy their errors, unless more jobs are 
created. But to the extent possible it must 
be done. The community should intensify 
the pressure of opinion to bring about the 
abolition of this insidious and unjustifiable 
racial discrimination. 

Given the competition for union-controlled 
employment, given the competition among 
employers to keep up efficiency in order to 
maintain profits at satisfactory levels, our 
economic system must nevertheless develop 
approaches to the attack on the problem of 
Negro employment. 

In spite of the militancy of some pressure 
groups, in spite of the lack of skills among 
many Negro job applicants, in the face of the 
Negro’s handicaps arising from inherited un- 
employment, American business, California 
business, San Francisco Bay area business 
cannot say that this is too tough a job. 
Businessmen are in a more influential posi- 
tion than any other group to build the con- 
fidence and faith of Negroes in the equity 
and justice of our society, which white and 
black inseparably share. It is an opportunity 
to be seized. It could be a supreme con- 
tribution to our national life and character. 
The light of America, darkened by the racial 
cloud, would brighten and shine more bril- 
Uant than ever. 

Our economic system is capable of this. 
We are under the world’s unforgiving ob- 
servation. We have arrived at a conjuncture 
of time and circumstance in which it is 


possible to proceed to the liquidation of this 
problem. 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 

year 1964 marks the golden anniversary 

of the founding of the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 
I am happy to acknowledge this land- 
mark in American labor history and pay 
tribute to the members of the Amal- 
gamated—both past and present—who 
helped make it the fine union it is today. 

To recall the grim conditions facing 
the average garment worker when this 
union was founded in 1914 is to realize 
the great debt we all owe to this vigorous 
organization. In a most dramatic half 
century of labor progress, the Amal- 
gamated succeeded in raising the aver- 
age garment worker from the humiliat- 
ing degradation of the sweatshop to the 
place he or she now holds today as a 
vigorous and dignified member of the 
community. 

There are many major areas of labor 
welfare in which the Amalgamated pio- 
neered. It was one of the first unions to 
launch cooperative housing projects, the 
first one being constructed in 1926. 
Since that time the union has con- 
structed four major low-cost cooperative 
housing projects, costing $60 million, and 
owned jointly by 5,000 tenant-coopera- 
tors. 

The Amalgamated was also one of the 
first unions to establish a labor bank. 
During 1922 and 1923 it opened the 
Amalgamated Savings & Trust Co. of 
Chicago and the Amalgamated Bank of 
New York. Both institutions were de- 
signed as “workers’ bank,” offering low- 
cost loans, transmission of money over- 
seas, and bank hours adjusted to workers’ 
schedules. 

Another first for the Amalgamated was 
the establishment of clinics throughout 
the country to provide low-cost medical 
care to thousands of its members and 
their families. Amalgamated members 
and their employers also contribute to 
an unemployment fund which antici- 
pated the Federal Social Security Act 
and Federal unemployment insurance by 
a dozen years. 

In addition to its great contributions 
to worker welfare, the Amalgamated has 
also pioneered in the field of amicable 
union-management relationships. One 
evidence of the effectiveness of this policy 
is the fact that relations between the 
union and one of its major employers 
have not been marred by a strike in the 
entire 50 years the union has been in 
existence. The Amalgamated has made 
it official policy to comprehend the needs 
of management as well as the needs of 
its own members. 

The 50-year history of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
symbolizes the ability of our democracy 
to produce lively and meaningful organi- 
zations which serve well the needs of our 
people. The members of the Amalga- 
mated can truly be proud of their first 
half century of existence. I wish this 
great American union many more years 
of continued service, both to its own 
membership and to the American people 
as a whole. 


BUSINESS «© OUTLOOK—ECONOMIC 
SUCCESS IS POSTWAR VICTORY 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 

cently I noticed an article in one of our 
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leading newspapers of the Midwest, the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune, entitled, 
“Economic Success Is Postwar Victory.” 
The article is by Mr. J. A. Livingston, a 
respected and noted columnist and writ- 
er in the field of economics. 

I call it to the attention of the Senate 
because in days when so many people are 
telling us of the phenomenal success 
of the Communist bloc—or, should I 
say, the alleged phenomenal successes of 
the Communist bloc—it is good to know 
the facts in reference to the achieve- 
ments of the American free enterprise 
system and of our own economic society. 
Mr. Livingston says in the opening para- 
graphs: 

In the postwar struggle against commu- 
nism, the United States has gained an un- 
recorded, unnoticed victory—a victory which, 
if our luck holds, eventually will find its way 
into long and fateful passages in political 
histories. 

A review of the cold war brings immedi- 
ately to mind military or political successes, 
such as the rollback of Communist Party 
strength in France and Italy, the ouster of 
Communists from Greece, the Berlin airlift, 
and the Cuban blockade, 

More telling, but less dramatic, is our eco- 
nomic achievement at home, an achievement 
for which all of us can take a bow. We have 
proved the lie of Marxist dogma by making 
a mockery of predictions by Communist 
economists that depression-prone capitalism 
would take another header in the United 
States after World War II. 


Mr. President, I consider this to be one 
of the most telling and revealing state- 
ments relating to the contest between 
the two societies—the Communist so- 
ciety and the democratic society—that I 
have ever read. I thought it sufficient- 
ly significant so that I would like to share 
it with those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, and with our colleagues in Con- 
gress. 

I commend Mr. Livingston for stating 
succinctly, concisely, and directly the 
success story of American capitalism, the 
American free enterprise system, in this 
trying and crucial postwar period, at a 
time when we have had world leadership, 
at a time when we had to share our 
wealth and energy with peoples all over 
the world, at a time when we had to face 
the tremendous challenge of Communist 
aggression. Nevertheless, during that 
time of trouble and difficulty, we have 
achieved the greatest success that the 
world has ever known. I think it ought 
to be heralded by the American people, 
regardless of their political persuasion, 
vocation, or avocation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
ele by Mr. J. A. Livingston, published in 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune en- 
titled “Business Outlook Economie Suc- 
cess Is Postwar Victory,” may be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK—EcoNnomic Success Is 

Postwar VICTORY 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

In the postwar struggle against commu- 
nism, the United States has gained an unre- 
corded, unnoticed victory—a victory which, 
if our luck holds, eventually will find its way 


into long and fateful passages in political 
histories. 
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A review of the cold war brings immedi- 
ately to mind military or political successes, 
such as the rollback of Communist Party 
strength in France and Italy; the ouster of 
Communists from Greece; the Berlin airlift, 
and the Cuban blockade. 

More telling, but less dramatic, is our eco- 
nomic achievement at home, an achieve- 
ment for which all of us can take a bow. 
We have proved the lie of Marxist dogma by 
making a mockery of predictions by Com- 
munist economists that depression-prone 
capitalism would take another header in the 
United States after World War II. 

The success has forced a change in termi- 
nology. The bowl-shaped indentations on 
charts of pre-World War II slumps in Amer- 
ica prompted the word “depression.” But 
this description did not suit the saucerlike 
letdowns since the end of the war. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research 
has analyzed business cycles back to 1854. 
The average downturn before World War II 
was 21 months. Since the war, the longest 
single downturn has lasted but 14 months. 
The postwar average is only 10 months. 

Information on the severity of depres- 
sions—percentage drops in industrial produc- 
tion—is not adequate going way back. But 
we know this: Industrial production in the 
five depressions between 1920 and the out- 
break of World War II declined 27 percent on 
the average. If the great depression is ex- 
cluded, the average drop is only 21 percent, 
but that still exceeds the most severe contrac- 
tion of the postwar period—-14 percent. 

To be sure, the expansions—the recoveries 
from recession—have not always been so 
long-lasting or so virile as Presidents and 
Presidential advisers would have liked. The 
short-lived 1958-60 advance (only 25 months) 
provided John F. Kennedy, as candidate for 
President, with his campaign slogan to “get 
the country moving again.” 

Nonetheless, the gains have been striking, 
and the current advance of 41 months is not 
only well beyond the 30-month long-term 
average but promises to be the longest peace- 
time advance in history, even longer than the 
1949-53 recovery that was helped along by 
the Korean war. 


PRESIDENT OPTIMISTIC OVER 
ECONOMY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on July 11, 1964, written by Mr. Tom 
Lambert, entitled “President Sees Econ- 
omy Booming, Promises More ‘Good 
News’ Soon” and an article published in 
the Washington Post of July 11, 1964, 
written by Mr. Laurence Stern, entitled 
“L.B.J. Paints Rosy View of Economy,” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 11, 
1964] 
PRESIDENT SEES ECONOMY BOOMING, PROMISES 
MORE Goop News Soon 
(By Tom Lambert) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson coun- 
tered Senator Barry GOLDWATER'S accusations 
of fiscal irresponsibility yesterday with a 
barrage of glowing statistics and statements 
from experts indicating this country's econ- 
omy is flourishing. 

Mr. Johnson told a hastily summoned news 
conference in the White House Cabinet Room 
that he expects to announce more economic 
“good news” shortly about fiscal year 1964, 
which ended June 30. 


And “as far as the trained eye can see,” 
Mr, Johnson went on happily, the national 
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economy will continue improving into 1965— 
after the forthcoming presidential election. 

Seemingly enjoying the Republicans’ cur- 
rent presidential platform and nomination 
troubles but refusing loftily to try to ex- 
acerbate them, the President declined com- 
ment on Senator GOLDWATER's recent remarks 
that no Republican could oust Mr. Johnson 
from the White House as of now. 

With a twinkling eye and a slow smile, 
the President said, “I think the Republican 
Party has enough problems already without 
my adding to them in any way.” 

The President was equally unresponsive 
to several questions about Democratic Party 
politics and his running mate on this year’s 
ticket. 

Asked if backing by northern big-city 
Democratic bosses might help Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy obtain the vice-presi- 
dential nomination, the President replied 
obliquely: 

I think the delegates to the convention, 
after they nominate the President, will act 
on the vice-presidential nomination, and I 
plan to make recommendations to them in 
that connection, as is customary, if I am the 
nominee.” Mr. Johnson evinced no uneasi- 
ness that he might not be the nominee. 

“I believe the convention will select the 
man that is available who has the best quali- 
fications to occupy the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, and President if he should be called 
upon to do that,” Mr. Johnson continued: 

The President said he intended to talk 
yesterday with visiting Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley, but added that he had no 
plans to discuss the Vice Presidential nomi- 
nation with him. 

Mr. Johnson was noncommittal when 
asked if Alabama Gov. George Wallace’s 
“political activity” was more hurtful to the 
Democrats than the Republicans, or vice 
versa, saying he has not studied or evaluated 
Governor Wallace’s efforts. However, the 
President called reporters’ attention to a 
Washington newspaper's assessment that the 
Alabamian’s candidacy is “more damaging to 
GOLDWATER than to Johnson.” 

The President devoted a goodly portion of 
his news conference to a midyear report on 
the national economy. And as he viewed it, 
the economy is in fine shape. 

Employment is up, with 1.2 million more 
persons working than 6 months ago, he said, 
and average weekly earnings in manufactur- 
ing hit a new high of $100 in May, up $3.74 
over the same month last year. 

Incomes and profits are higher today than 
1 year ago, he went on, with the average 
American family of four having gained about 
$500 of annual income last year, after taxes. 

Prices are stable, the President continued, 
and the public and business community are 
filled wtih “calm confidence.” 

“People know that times are good and get- 
ting better and they are responding wisely, 
investing soundly and showing restraint in 
price and wage policies,” he said in words 
expected to be heard from many a campaign 
platform later this year. 

Mr. Johnson did not elaborate on the 
“good news” he hopes to announce soon 
about the Government’s financial position 
at the end of fiscal year 1964. Some sources 
expect him to confirm a recent New York 
Herald Tribune that Government 
spending fell below the official estimate of 
$98.3 billion and might go as low as $97 
billion. 

After reeling off his statistics, the Presi- 
dent noted that collective bargaining nego- 
tiations now are underway in the auto- 
mobile industry. The outcome can have a 
“profound impact upon our future price sta- 
bility,” he said, adding he was confident the 
negotiators will work out a responsible set- 
tlement. 

Asked to comment on Senator GoLpwaTER’s 
“charges of fiscal irresponsibility in your 
administration,” Mr. Johnson said he did 
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not know precisely what the probable Re- 
publican presidential candidate had alleged. 

The President then cited with relish a 
variety of approving comment on the na- 
tional economy by such persons and orga- 
nizations as Henry Ford II, the American 
Bankers’ Association, the National Research 
Bureau, and the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 

Those commentators, Mr. Johnson re- 
marked, are in authoritative positions to de- 
termine the fiscal responsibility of this ad- 
ministration, without any other motives,” 
He seemed to be implying that Senator GOLD- 
WATER'S accusations were politically moti- 
vated. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 11, 
1964] 


L.B.J, Paints Rosy View or Economy: “TIMES 
ARE Goop—anp GETTING BETTER,” PRESI- 
DENT SAYS 

(By Laurence Stern) 

President Johnson painted a rosy picture 
yesterday of a national economy that he 
said will continue to boom “as far as the 
trained eye can see into 1965.” 

In his first formal press conference since 
June 23, the President laid heavy stress on 
midyear indicators showing that employ- 
ment, profits, wages, and dividends were 
surging ahead under his administration. 

“People know that times are good and that 
they are getting better * * *” the President 
observed in the course of the impromptu 
conference, from which he strained out any 
overtly political comment. 

Not only did he decline to be drawn into 
a discussion of his prospective vice presi- 
dential running mate, but he even refrained 
from talking about the divisions afflicting 
the Republican Party in San Francisco, 


ENOUGH PROBLEMS 


“I think the Republican Party has enough 
problems without my adding to them in any 
way,” he said, 

The news conference was held in the Cabi- 
net Room immediately after Mr. Johnson pre- 
sented the Distinguished Service Medal to 
Adm, Harry D. Felt, recently retired as U.S. 
commander in the Pacific. 

Only in one instance did the President 
allow himself to be drawn into a remotely 
partisan exchange. This was when he was 
asked whether he had any comment on Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER's charge that the ad- 
ministration is fiscally irresponsible, 

Mr. Johnson seemed unusually well pre- 
pared for the question. He replied that he 
didn’t know what GoLDwATER may have said. 

But then he reeled off a lst of laudatory 
comments on his fiscal policies by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, Henry Ford, the 
Wall Street Journal, the National Research 
Bureau, Financial Columnist Sylvia Porter, 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., and the New 
York Times. 


SIDESTEPS ON WALLACE 


The President archly brushed aside a ques- 
tion about whether he thought the candi- 
dacy of Alabama Gov. George C. Wallace 
would do more damage to the Republicans 
or Democrats. 

“I am not in the polling business,” said 
the President, “but I did, I believe, read this 
morning a poll on the front page of the 
Washington paper, and I think there is a 
copy there in my office that you can see.” 

He was referring to a Louis Harris poll in- 
dicating that Wallace’s candidacy would 
draw more votes away from Senator GOLD- 
WATER than from Mr. Johnson in the general 
election. 

ASKED ABOUT BAKER 

Asked for comment on the Senate Rules 
Committee report on the Bobby Baker in- 
vestigation, the President said only that “it 
will be read and thoroughly considered and 
such action as the Senate feels justified 
will be taken.” After the news conference, 
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however, a White House press aid circulated 
through the press quarters to find out which 
reporter had asked the question. 

The President also served notice to auto- 
mobile industry and union negotiators that 
he would like them to achieve a noninflation- 
ary agreement without Government inter- 
vention. 

In his rosy review of midyear economic 
prospects the President dropped some new 
statistics and a good many old ones. 


REPORTS SALES SPURT 


He did disclose that retail sales in June 
held to the strong May rate and were 6.2 
percent above last year’s levels. Sales dur- 
ing the week ending July 4, he said, spurted 
11 percent above the comparable period last 

ear. 

7 During the past year, he said, a family of 
four gained about $500 in annual income 
after taxes—a rate which he noted was 
matched only once in peacetime history, in 
1948. 

Mr. Johnson praised the House for its effi- 
ciency and speed in completing action on 
the regular 1965 money bills. He also noted 
that his requests were cut by less than half 
as much as the budget submitted last year 
by President Kennedy. 

The current cuts of 3 percent, said the 
President, come as “welcome confirmation of 
our belief back in January that we were sub- 
mitting a budget that would be hard to 
cut.” 


LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT 
CASES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, those of 
us who believe that the Supreme Court 
should interpret; that is, ascertain the 
meaning of the Constitution, rather than 
amend it: that is, change its meaning, 
were much disturbed by the decisions of 
the majority of the Court in Reynolds 
against Sims and the other legislative 
apportionment cases—12 L. Ed. 2d 506— 
decided on June 15, 1964. 

One of the ablest constitutional law- 
yers who has ever adorned the Court, 
Justice John M. Harlan, wrote a dis- 
senting opinion in these cases, which sets 
forth in cogent and illuminating fashion 
the grounds for our misgivings. Justice 
Harlan stated with complete candor 
“that the vitality of our political system, 
in which in the last analysis all else de- 
pends, is weakened by reliance on the 
judiciary for political reform” and that 
“when, in the name of constitutional in- 
terpretation, the Court adds something 
to the Constitution that was deliberately 
excluded from it, the Court in reality 
substitutes its view of what should be so 
for the amending process.” 

Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion in 
these cases should receive the thought- 
ful consideration of all Americans, and 
especially of those Americans who share 
the view expressed by the great English 
statesman, William Ewart Gladstone, in 
these words: 

I have always regarded the Constitution 
as the mcst remarkable work known to me 
in modern times to have been produced by 
the human intellect, at a single stroke (so to 
speak), in its application to political affairs. 


For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Justice Harlan’s dissenting 
opinion be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the dissent- 
ing opinion of Justice Harlan was 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Mr. Justice Harlan, dissenting.* 

In these cases the Court holds that seats in 
the legislatures of six States are apportioned 
in ways that violate the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Under the Court’s ruling it is bound 
to follow that the legislatures in all but a 
few of the other 44 States will meet the 
same fate.2 These decisions, with Wesberry 
v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, 11 L. ed. 2d 481, 84 
S. Ct. 526, involving congressional districting 
by the States, and Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 
368, 9 L. ed. 2d 821, 83 S. Ct. 801, relating 
to elections for statewide office, have the 
effect of placing basic aspects of State po- 
litical systems under the pervasive overlord- 
ship of the Federal judiciary. Once again,’ 
I must register my protest. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


Today’s holding is that the equal protec- 
tion clause of the 14th amendment requires 
every State to structure its legislature so 
that all the members of each house represent 
substantially the same number of people; 
other factors may be given play only to the 
extent that they do not significantly encroach 
on this basic population principle. Whatever 
may be thought of this holding as a piece of 
political ideology—and even on that score 
the political history and practices of this 
country from its earliest leave 
wide room for debate (see the dissenting 
opinion of Frankfurter, J., in Baker v. Carr, 
369 U.S. 186, 266, 301-323, 7 L. ed. 2d 663, 714, 
734-746, 82 S. Ct. 691)—I think it demon- 
strable that the 14th amendment does not 
impose this political tenet on the States or 
authorize this Court to do so. 

The Court's constitutional discussion, 
found in its opinion in the Alabama cases 
(Nos. 23, 27, 41, ante, p. 506) and more par- 
ticularly at pages 527-531 thereof, is re- 
markable (as, indeed, is that found in the 
separate opinions of my Brothers Stewart 
and Clark, ante, pp. 542, 543) for its failure 
to address itself at all to the 14th amendment 
as a whole or to the legislative history of the 
amendment pertinent to the matter at hand. 
Stripped of aphorisms, the Court’s argument 
boils down to the assertion that petitioners’ 
right to vote has been invidiously “debased” 
or “diluted” by systems of apportionment 
which entitle them to vote for fewer legis- 
lators than other voters, an assertation which 
is tied to the equal protection clause only 


*EbITOR's NoTE.—This opinion also applies 
to WMCA, Inc, v. Lomenzo, (No. 20), p. 568, 
infra; Maryland Committee for Fair Repre- 
sentation v. Tawes (No. 29), p. 595, infra; 
Davis v. Mann (No. 69), p. 609, infra; Roman 
v. Sincock (No. 307), p. 620, infra; and Lucas 
v. Forty-fourth General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado (No. 508), p. 632, infra. 

Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Maryland, 
New York, Virginia. 

In the Virginia case, Davis v. Mann, 
U.S. —, 12 L. Ed. 2d 609, 84 S. Ct. —, the de- 
fendants introduced an exhibit prepared by 
the staff of the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion of the University of Virginia in which 
the Virginia Legislature, now held to be un- 
constitutionally apportioned, was ranked 
eighth among the 50 States in “representa- 
tiveness,” with population taken as the basis 
of representation. The Court notes that be- 
fore the end of 1962, litigation attacking the 
apportionment of State legislatures had been 
instituted in at least 34 States. Ante, p. 524, 
note 30. See infra, p. 555. 

3 See Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 330, 7 L. 
Ed. 2d 663, 750, 82 S. Ct. 691, and the dis- 
senting opinion of Frankfurter, J., in which 
I joined, id., 363 U.S. at 266, 7 L. Ed. 2d at 
714; Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368, 382, 9 L. 
Ed. 2d 821, 83 S. Ct. 801; Wesberry v. Sanders, 
376 U.S. 1, 20, 11 L. Ed. 2d 481, 494, 84 S. Ct. 
526. 
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by the constitutionally frail tautology that 
“equal” means “equal.” 

Had the Court paused to probe more deeply 
into the matter, it would have found that the 
equal protection clause was never intend- 
ed to inhibit the States in choosing any 
democratic method they pleased for the 
apportionment of their legislatures. This 
is shown by the language of the 14th amend- 
ment taken as a whole, by the understand- 
ing of those who proposed and ratified it, 
and by the political practices of the States 
at the time the amendment was adopted. 
It is confirmed by numerous State and con- 
gressional actions since the adoption of the 
14th amendment, and by the common under- 
standing of the amendment as evidenced by 
subsequent constitutional amendments and 
decisions of this Court before Baker v. Carr 
supra, made an abrupt break with the past 
in 1962. 

The failure of the Court to consider any 
of these matters cannot be excused or ex- 
plained by any concept of “developing” con- 
stitutionalism. It is meaningless to speak 
of constitutional “development” when both 
the language and history of the controlling 
provisions of the Constitution are wholly 
ignored. Since it can, I think, be shown be- 
yond doubt that State legislative apportion- 
ments, as such, are wholly free of con- 
stitutional limitations, save such as may be 
imposed by the Republican Form of Gov- 
ernment Clause (Const., art. IV, sec. 4),* the 
Court’s action now bringing them within the 
purview of the 14th amendment amounts to 
nothing less than an exercise of the amend- 
ing power by this Court. 

So far as the Federal Constitution is con- 
cerned, the complaints in these cases should 
all have been dismissed below for failure to 
state a cause of action, because what has 
been alleged or proved shows no violation 
of any constitutional right. 

Before proceeding to my argument it 
should be observed that nothing done in 
Baker v. Carr, supra, or in the two cases that 
followed in its wake, Gray v. Sanders and 
Wesberry v. Sanders, supra, from which the 
Court quotes at some length, forecloses the 
conclusion which I reach. 

Baker decided only that claims such as 
those made here are within the competence 
of the Federal courts to adjudicate. Al- 
though the Court stated as its conclusion 
that the allegations of a denial of equal 
protection presented “a justiciable constitu- 
tional cause of action,” 369 US. at 237, 7 L. 
Ed. 2d at 697, it is evident from the Court’s 
opinion that it was concerned all but ex- 
clusively with justiciability and gave no 
serious attention to the question whether the 
equal protection clause touches State legis- 
lative apportionments.5 Neither the opinion 


*That clause, which manifestly has no 
bearing on the claims made in these cases, 
see V, Elliott's Debates on the Adoption of 
the Federal Constitution (1845), 332-333, 
could not in any event be the foundation for 
judicial relief, Luther v. Borden, 7 How 1, 
42-44, 12 L. Ed. 2d 599; Ohio ex rel. Bryant 
v. Akron Metropolitan Park District, 281 
U.S. 74, 79-80, 74 L. Ed. 710, 715, 50 S. Ct. 
228, 66 ALR 1460; Highland Farms Dairy, 
Inc. v. Agnew, 300 U.S. 608, 612, L. Ed. 835, 
839, 57 S. Ct. 549. In Baker v. Carr, supra, 
369 U.S. at 227, 7 L. Ed. 2d at 691, the Court 
stated that reliance on the Republican Form 
of Government Clause “would be futile.” 

It is fair to say that, beyond discussion of 
a large number of cases having no relevance 
to this question, the Court's views on this 
subject were fully stated in the compass of 
a single sentence: “Judicial standards under 
the equal protection clause are well devel- 
oped and familiar, and 1t has been open to 
courts since the enactment of the 14th 
amendment to determine, if on the particu- 
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of the Court nor any of the concurring opin- 
ions considered the relevant text of the 14th 
amendment or any of the historical mate- 
rials bearing on that question. None of the 
materials was briefed or otherwise brought 
to the Court’s attention.‘ 

In the Gray case the Court expressly laid 
aside the applicability to State legislative 
apportionments of the “one person, one 
vote” theory there found to require the 
striking down of the Georgia county unit 
system. See 372 U.S, at 376, 9 L. ed. 2d at 
827, and the concurring opinion of Stewart, 
J., joined by Clark, J., id., at 381-382, 9 L. ed. 
2d at 831. 

In Wesberry, inyolving congressional dis- 
tricting, the decision rested on article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution. The Court 
expressly did not reach the arguments put 
forward concerning the equal protection 
clause. See 376 U.S. at 8, note 10, 11 L. ed. 
2d at 487. 

Thus it seems abundantly clear that the 
Court is entirely free to deal with the cases 
presently before it in light of materials now 
called to its attention for the first time. 
To these I now turn. 


I 
A. The language of the 14th amendment 


The Court relies exclusively on that por- 
tion of section 1 of the 14th amendment 
which provides that no State shall “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws,” and disregards en- 
tirely the significance of section 2, which 
reads: 

“Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding Indi- 
ans not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers of a State, or 
the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
21 years of age in such State.” 

The amendment is a single text. It was 
introduced and discussed as such in the 
reconstruction committee, which reported 
it to the Congress. It was discussed as a 
unit in Congress and proposed as a unit to 
the States, which ratified it as a unit. A 
proposal to split up the amendment and 
submit each section to the States as a sep- 
arate amendment was rejected by the Senate.” 
Whatever one might take to be the applica- 
tion to these cases of the equal protection 


lar facts they must, that a discrimination 
“reflects no policy, but simply arbitrary and 
capricious action.” 369 U.S. at 226, 7 L. Ed. 
2d at 691. 

Except perhaps for the “crazy quilt” doc- 
trine of my Brother Clark, 369 U.S. at 251, 
7 L. Ed. 2d at 705, nothing is added to this 
by any of the concurring opinions, id., at 
241, 265, 7 L. Ed. 2d at 700, 713. 

* The cryptic remands in Scholle v. Hare, 
369 U.S. 429, 8 L. Ed. 2d 1, 82 S. Ct. 916, and 
WMCA, Inc. v. Simon, 870 U.S. 190, 8 L. Ed. 
430, 82 S. Ct. 1234, on the authority of Baker, 
had nothing to say on the question now be- 
fore the Court, 

See the Journal of the Committee, re- 
printed in Kendrick, the Journal of the Joint 
Committee of Fifteen on Reconstruction 
(1914), 83-117. 

$ See the debates in Congress, Cong. Globe, 
39th Cong., 1st sess., AO DIAS passim (1866) 
(hereafter Globe). 

Globe 3040. 
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clause if it stood alone, I am unable to under- 
stand the Court’s utter disregard of the sec- 
ond section which expressly recognizes the 
States’ power to deny “or in any way” abridge 
the right of their inhabitants to vote for “the 
members of the [State] legislature,” and its 
express provision of a remedy for such denial 
or abridgment. The comprehensive scope of 
the second section and its particular refer- 
ence to the State legislatures precludes the 
suggestion that the first section was intended 
to have the result reached by the Court today. 
If indeed the words of the 14th amendment 
speak for themselves, as the majority’s dis- 
regard of history seems to imply, they speak 
as clearly as may be against the construction 
which the majority puts on them. But we are 
not limited to the language of the amend- 
ment itself. 


B. Proposal and ratification of the 
amendment 

The history of the adoption of the 14th 
amendment provides conclusive evidence that 
neither those who proposed nor those who 
ratified the amendment believed that the 
equal protection clause limited the power 
of the States to apportion their legislatures 
as they saw fit. Moreover, the history demon- 
strates that the intention to leave this power 
undisturbed was deliberate and was widely 
believed to be essential to the adoption of 
the amendment. 

(1) Proposal of the amendment in Con- 
gress: A resolution proposing what became 
the 14th amendment was reported to both 
Houses of Congress by the Reconstruction 
Committee of Fifteen on April 30, 1866. 
The first two sections of the proposed amend- 
ment read: 

“Sec. 1. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process or 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 

“Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But whenever, in any 
State, the elective franchise shall be denied 
to any portion of its male citizens not less 
than 21 years of age, or in any way abridged 
except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation in such 
State shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
not less than 21 years of age.” 4 

In the House, Thaddeus Stevens intro- 
duced debate on the resolution on May 8. 
In his opening remarks, Stevens explained 
why he supported the resolution although 
it fell “far short” of his wishes: 

“I believe it is all that can be obtained 
in the present state of public opinion. Not 
only Congress but the several States are to 
be consulted. Upon a careful survey of the 
whole ground, we did not believe that 19 
of the loyal States could be induced to ratify 
any proposition more stringent than this.” 12 

In explanation of this belief, he asked the 
House to remember “that 3 months since, 
and more, the committee reported and the 
House adopted a proposed amendment fixing 
the basis of representation in such way as 
would surely have secured the enfranchise- 


1 Globe 2265, 2286. 

i As reported in the House. Globe 2286. 
For prior versions of the amendment in the 
Reconstruction Committee, see Kendrick, op. 
cit., supra, note 7, 83-117. The work of the 
Reconstruction Committee is discussed in 
Kendrick, supra, and Flack, The Adoption 
of the 14th AEREOS (1908), 55-139, 


passim. 
Globe 2459. 
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ment of every citizen at no distant period,” 
but that proposal had been rejected by the 
Senate. 

He then explained the impact of the first 
section of the proposed amendment, particu- 
larly the equal protection clause. 

“This amendment * * * allows Congress 
to correct the unjust legislation of the 
States, so far that the law which operates 
upon one man shall operate equally upon 
all. Whatever law punishes a white man for 
a crime shall punish the black man precisely 
in the same way and to the same degree. 
Whatever law protects the white man shall 
afford ‘equal’ protection to the black man. 
Whatever means to redress is afforded to one 
shall be afforded to all. Whatever law allows 
the white man to testify in court shall al- 
low the man of color to do the same. These 
are great advantages over their present codes. 
Now different degrees of punishment are in- 
flicted, not on account of the magnitude of 
the crime, but according to the color of the 
skin. Now color disqualifies a man from 
testifying in courts, or being tried in the 
same way as white men. I need not enu- 
merate these and oppressive laws. 
Unless the Constitution should restrain them 
those States will all, I fear, keep up this 
discrimination, and crush to death the hated 
freedmen.” 2 

He turned next to the second section, 
which he said he considered “the most im- 
portant in the article.“ Its effect, he said, 
was to fix “the basis of representation in 
Congress.“ 1 In unmistakable terms, he rec- 
ognized the power of a State to withhold the 
right to vote: 

“If any State shall exclude any of her 
adult male citizens from the elective fran- 
chise, or abridge that right, she shall forfeit 
her right to representation in the same pro- 
portion. The effect of this provision will be 
either to compel the States to grant universal 
suffrage or so to shear them of their power 
as to keep them forever in a hopeless minor- 
ity in the National Government, both legis- 
lative and executive.” 17 

Closing his discussion of the second sec- 
tion, he noted his dislike for the fact that 
it allowed “the States to discriminate [with 
respect to the right to vote] among the same 
class, and receive proportionate credit in 
representation.“ 1% 

Toward the end of the debate 3 days later, 
Mr. Bingham, the author of the first section 
in the Reconstruction Committee and its 
leading proponent,” concluded his discus- 
sion of it with the following: 

“Allow me, Mr, Speaker, in passing, to say 
that this amendment takes from no State 
any right that ever pertained to it. No 
State ever had the right under the forms of 
law or otherwise, to deny to any freeman 
the equal protection of the laws or to 
abridge the privileges or immunities of any 
citizen of the Republic, although many of 
them have assumed and exercised the power, 
and that without remedy. The amendment 
does not give, as the second section shows, 
the power to Congress of regulating suffrage 
in the several States.” 2 


13 Ibid. Stevens was referring to a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution which 
provided that “whenever the elective fran- 
chise shall be denied or abridged in. any 
State on account of race or color, all persons 
therein of such race or color shall be ex- 
cluded from the basis of representation.” 
Globe 535. It passed the House, id., at 538, 
but did not muster the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the Senate, id., at 1289. 

14 Globe 2459. 

15 Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Globe 2460, 

% Kendrick, op. cit,, supra, note 7, 87, 106; 
Flack, op. cit., supra, note 11, 60-68, 71. 

20 Globe 2542. 
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He immediately continued: 

“The second section excludes the conclu- 
sion that by the first section suffrage is sub- 
jected to congressional law; save, indeed, with 
this exception, that as the right in the peo- 
ple of each State to a republican government 
and to choose their Representatives in Con- 
gress is of the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion, by this amendment a remedy might be 
given directly for a case supposed by Madison, 
where treason might change a State govern- 
ment from a republican to a despotic govern- 
ment, and thereby deny suffrage to the peo- 
ple.” 4 

He stated at another point in his re- 
marks: 

To be sure we all agree, and the great body 
of the people of this country agree, and the 
committee thus far in reporting measures 
of reconstruction agree, that the exercise of 
the elective franchise, though it be one of 
the privileges of a citizen of the Republic, is 
exclusively under the control of the 
States.” 22 

In the 3 days of debate which separate the 
opening and closing remarks, both made by 
members of the reconstrution committee, 
every speaker on the resolution, with a single 
doubtful exception, * assumed without ques- 
tion that, as Mr. Bingham said, supra, “the 
second section excludes the conclusion that 
by the first section suffrage is subjected to 
congressional law.” The assumption was 
neither inadvertent nor silent. Much of the 
debate concerned the change in the basis of 
representation effected by the second sec- 
tion, and the speakers stated repeatedly, in 
express terms or by unmistakable implica- 
tion, that the States retained the power to 
regulate suffrage within their borders. At- 
tached as appendix A hereto are some of 
those statements. The resolution was 
adopted by the House without change on 
May 10. 

Debate in the Senate began on May 23, and 
followed the same pattern. Speaking for the 
Senate chairman of the Reconstruction 
Committee, who was ill, Senator Howard, also 
a member of the committee, explained the 
meaning of the equal protection clause as fol- 
lows: 

“The last two clauses of the first section 
of the amendment disable a State from de- 
priving not merely a citizen of the United 
States, but any person, whoever he may be, 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law, or from denying to him the equal 
protection of the laws of the State. This 
abolishes all class legislation in the States 
and does away with the injustice of sub- 
jecting one caste of ms to a code not 
applicable to another. It prohibits the hang- 
ing of a black man for a crime for which the 
white man is not to be hanged. It protects 
the black man in his fundamental rights as 
a citizen with the same shield which it 
throws over the white man. Is it not time, 
Mr. President, that we extend to the black 
man, I had almost called it the poor privilege 
of the equal protection of the law? 

“But, sir, the first section of the proposed 
amendment does not give to either of these 
classes the right of voting. The right of 


u Ibid. It is evident from the context of 
the reference to a republican government 
that Bingham did not regard limitations on 
the right to vote or the denial of the vote 
to specified categories of individuals as vio- 
lating the guarantee of a republican form 
of government. 

22 Ibid. 

Representative Rogers, who voted against 
the resolution, Globe 2545, suggested that the 
right to vote might be covered by the Privi- 
leges and Immunities Clause, Globe 2538. 
But immediately thereafter he discussed the 
possibility that the Southern States might 
“refuse to allow the Negroes to vote.” Ibid. 

* Globe 2545. 
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suffrage is not, in law, one of the privileges 
or immunities thus secured by the Constitu- 
toin. It is merely the creature of law. It 
has always been regarded in this country as 
the result of positive local law, not regarded 
as one of those fundamental rights lying at 
the basis of all society and without which 
a people cannot exist except as slaves, subject 
to a depotism [sic].”.= 

Discussing the second section, he ex- 
pressed his regret that it did “not recognize 
the authority of the United States over the 
question of suffrage in the several States at 
all.“ He justified the limited purpose of 
the amendment in this regard as follows: 

“But, sir, it is not the question here what 
will we do; it is not the question what you, 
or I, or half a dozen other members of the 
Senate may prefer in respect to colored suf- 
frage; it is not entirely the question what 
measure we can through the two 
Houses; but the question really is, what will 
the legislatures of the various States to 
whom these amendments are to be sub- 
mitted do in the premises; what is it likely 
will meet the general approbation of the 
people who are to elect the legislatures, three- 
fourths of whom must ratify our proposi- 
tions before they have the force of consti- 
tutional provisions? 

“The committee were of opinion that the 
States are not yet prepared to sanction so 
fundamental a change as would be the con- 
cession of the right of suffrage to the colored 
race. We may as well state it plainly and 
fairly, so that there shall be no misunder- 
standing on the subject. It was our opinion 
that three-fourths of the States of this 
Union could not be induced to vote to grant 
the right of suffrage, even in any degree or 
under any restriction, to the colored 
race * . 

“The second section leaves the right to 
regulate the elective franchise still with the 
States, and does not meddle with that 
right.“ * 

There was not in the Senate, as there had 
been in the House, a closing speech in ex- 
planation of the amendment. But because 
the Senate considered, and finally adopted, 
several changes in the first and second sec- 
tions, even more attention was given to the 
problem of voting rights there than had 
been given in the House. In the Senate, it 
was fully understood by everyone that 
neither the first nor the second section in- 
terfered with the right of the States to reg- 
ulate the elective franchise. Attached as 
Appendix B hereto are representative state- 
ments from the debates to that effect. After 
having changed the proposed amendment to 
the form in which it was adopted, the Sen- 
ate passed the resolution on June 8, 1866.% 
As changed, 1t passed in the House on June 
13.2 

(11) Ratification by the “loyal” States: 
Reports of the debates in the State legisla- 
tures on the ratification of the 14th amend- 
ment are not generally available.” There 


Globe 2766. 

2 Ibid. 

= Ibid. 

28 Globe 3042. 

Globe 3149. 

% Such evidence as there is, mostly com- 
mittee reports and messages to the legisla- 
tures from Governors of the States, is to the 
same effect as the evidence from the debates 
in the Congress. See Arkansas House J. 288 
(1866-67); Florida Senate J. 8-10 (1866); In- 
diana House J. 47-48, 50-51 (1867); Massa- 
chusetts Legislature doc., House Doc. No. 149, 
4-14, 16-17, 23, 24, 25-26 (1867); Missouri 
Senate J. 14 (1867); New Jersey Senate J. 7 
(extra sess. 1866); North Carolina Senate J. 
96-97, 98-99 (1866-67); Tennessee House J. 
12-15 (1865-66); Tennessee Senate J. 8 (ex- 
tra sess. 1866); House J. and doc., 
Doc. No. 1, 35 (1866-67); Wisconsin Senate J. 
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is, however, compelling indirect evidence. 
Of the 23 loyal States which ratified the 
amendment before 1870, 6 had constitu- 
tional provisions for apportionment of at 
least 1 house of their respective legisla- 
tures which wholly disregarded the spread of 
population Ten more had constitutional 
provisions which gave primary emphasis to 
population, but which applied also other 
principles, such as partial ratios and recog- 
nition of political subdivisions, which were 
intended to favor sparsely settled areas.™ 
Can it be seriously contended that the legis- 
latures of these States, almost two-thirds of 
those concerned, would have ratified an 
amendment which might render their own 
States’ constitutions unconstitutional? 

Nor were these State constitutional provi- 
sions merely theoretical. In New Jersey, for 
example, Cape May County, with a popula- 
tion of 8,349, and Ocean County, with a 
population of 13,628, each elected 1 State 
senator, as did Essex and Hudson Counties, 
with populations of 143,839 and 129,067, re- 
spectively In the house, each county was 
entitled to 1 representative, which left 39 
seats to be apportioned according to popula- 
tion.4 Since there were 12 counties besides 
the 2 already mentioned which had popu- 
lations over 30,000,“ it is evident that there 
were serious disproportions in the house 
also. In New York, each of the 60 counties 
except Hamilton County was entitled to 1 
of the 128 seats in the assembly.“ This left 
69 seats to be distributed among counties the 
populations of which ranged from 15,420 to 


33, 101-103 (1867). Contra, South Carolina 
House J. 34 (1866); Texas Senate J, 422 (1866 
App.). 

For an account of the proceedings in the 
State legislatures and citations to the pro- 
ceedings, see Fairman, “Does the 14th 
Amendment Incorporate the Bill of Rights?” 
2 Standard L. Rev. 5, 81-126 (1949). 

mn Connecticut Constitution, 1818, art. third, 
sec. 3 (towns); New Hampshire Constitution, 
1792, part second, sec. XXVI (direct taxes 
paid); New Jersey Constitution, 1844, art. IV, 
sec. II, cl. 1 (counties); Rhode Island Consti- 
tution, 1842, art. VI, sec. 1 (towns and cities) ; 
Vermont Constitution, 1793, c. II, sec. 7 
(towns). 

In none of these States was the other 
House apportioned strictly according to pop- 
ulation. Connecticut Constitution, 1818, 
Amend II; New Hampshire Constitution, 
1792, part second, secs. IX-XI; New Jersey 
Constitution, 1844, art. IV, sec. III, cl. 1; 
Rhode Island Constitution, 1842, art. V, sec. 
1; Vermont Constitution, 1793, amend 23. 

* Iowa Constitution, 1857, art. ITI, sec. 35; 
Kansas Constitution, 1859, art. 2, sec. 2, art. 
10, sec. 1; Maine Constitution, 1819, art. IV, 
first, sec. 3; Michigan Constitution, 1850, 
IV, sec. 3; Missouri Constitution, 1865, 
IV, sec. 2; New York Constitution, 1846, 
III, sec. 5; Ohio Constitution, 1851, art. 
XI, secs. 2-5; Pennsylvania Constitution, 
1838, art. I, secs. 4, 6, 7, as amended; Tennes- 
see Constitution, 1834, art. II, sec. 5; West 
Virginia Constitution, 1861-63, art. IV, sec. 9. 

% Ninth Census of the United States, Sta- 
tistics of Population (1872) (hereafter Cen- 
sus), 49. The population figures, here and 
hereafter, are for the year 1870, which pre- 
sumably best reflect the figures for the years 
1866-70. Only the figures for 1860 were 
available at that time, of course, and they 
would have been used by anyone interested 
in population statistics. See, e.g., Globe 3028 
(remarks of Senator Johnson). 

The method of apportionment is contained 
in New Jersey Constitution, 1844, art. IV, sec. 
II, cl. 1. 

„New Jersey Constitution, 1844, art. IV, 
sec. III. cl. 1. Census 49. 

3 Ibid. 

„New York Constitution, 1846, art. III, 
secs. 2,5. Census 50-51. 
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942,292." With 7 more counties having 
populations over 100,000 and 13 others hav- 
ing populations over 50,000," the dispropor- 
tion in the assembly was necessarily large. 
In Vermont, after each county had been al- 
located 1 senator, there were 16 seats re- 
maining to be distributed among the larger 
counties.” The smallest county had a popu- 
lation of 4,082; the largest had a population 
of 40,651 and there were 10 other counties 
with populations over 20,000.“ 

(ili) Ratification by the “reconstructed” 
States: Each of the 10 “reconstructed” 
States was required to ratify the 14th amend- 
ment before it was readmitted to the Union.“ 
The constitution of each was scrutinized in 
Congress“ Debates over readmission were 
extensive.“ In at least one instance, the 
problem of State legislative apportionment 
Was expressly called to the attention of Con- 
gress. Objecting to the inclusion of Florida 
in the act of June 25, 1868, Mr. Farnsworth 
stated on the floor of the House: 

“I might refer to the apportionment of 
representatives. By this constitution rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature of Florida 
are apportioned in such a manner as to give 
to the sparsely populated portions of the 


* Ibid. 

s Ibid. 

There were 14 counties, Census 67, each 
of which was entitled to at least one out of 
a total of 30 seats. Vermont Constitution, 
1793, amend 23. 

“Census 67. 

“Act of Mar. 2, 1867, sec. 5, 14 Stat. 429. 
See also act of June 25, 1868, 15 Stat. 73, de- 
claring that the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, would be admitted to represen- 
tation in Congress when their legislatures 
had ratified the 14th amendment. Other 
conditions were also imposed, including a re- 
quirement that Georgia nullify certain provi- 
sions of its constitution. Ibid. Arkansas, 
which had already ratified the 14th amend- 
ment, was readmitted by act of June 22, 1868, 
15 Stat. 72. Virginia was readmitted by act 
of Jan. 26, 1870, 16 Stat. 62; Mississippi by 
act of Feb. 23, 1870, 16 Stat. 67; and Texas by 
act of Mar. 30, 1870, 16 Stat. 80. Georgia was 
not finally readmitted until later, by act of 
July 15, 1870, 16 Stat. 363. 

4 Discussing the bill which eventuated in 
the act of June 25, 1868, see note 41, supra, 
Thaddeus Stevens said: 

“Now, sir, what is the particular question 
we are considering? Five or six States have 
had submitted to them the question of form- 
ing constitutions for their own government. 
They have voluntarily formed such constitu- 
tions, under the direction of the Government 
of the United States. They have sent us their 
constitutions. Those constitutions have been 
printed and laid before us. We have looked 
at them; we have pronounced them republi- 
can in form; and all we propose to require is 
that they shall remain so forever. Subject to 
this requirement, we are willing to admit 
them into the Union.” Cong. Globe, 40th 
Cong., 2d sess., 2465 (1868). See also the 
remarks of Mr. Butler, supra and p. 553, infra. 

The close attention given the various con- 
stitutions is attested by the act of June 25, 
1868, which conditioned Georgia’s readmis- 
sion on the deletion of “the first and third 
subdivisions of section 17 of the 5th article 
of the constitution of said State, except the 
proviso to the first subdivision * * *,” 15 
Stat. 73. The sections involved are printed 
in S. Ex. Doc. No. 57, 40th Cong., 2d sess., 
14-15. 

Compare United States v. Florida, 363 U.S. 
121, 124-127, 4 L. Ed. 2d 1096, 1098-1100, 80 
S Ct. 1026. 

See, e.g., Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 2d 
sess., 2412-2413, 2858-2860, 2861-2871, 2895- 
2900, 2901-2904, 2927-2935, 2963-2970, 2998 
3022, 3023-3029 (1868). 
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State the control of the legislature. The 
sparsely populated parts of the State are 
those where there are very few Negroes, the 
parts inhabited by the white rebels, the men 
who, coming in from Georgia, Alabama, and 
other States, control the fortunes of their 
several counties. By this constitution every 
county in that State is entitled to a rep- 
resentative. There are in that State counties 
that have not 30 registered voters; yet, under 
this constitution, every one of those coun- 
ties is entitled to a representative in the 
legislature; while the populous counties are 
entitled to only one representative each, with 
an additional representative for every thou- 
sand inhabitants.“ “ 

The response of Mr. Butler is particularly 
illuminating: 

“All these arguments, all these statements, 
all the provisions of this constitution have 
been submitted to the judiciary committee 
of the senate, and they have found the con- 
stitution republican and proper. This con- 
stitution has been submitted to the senate, 
and they have found it republican and 
proper. It has been submitted to your own 
committee on reconstruction, and they have 
found it republican and proper, and have 
reported it to this house.” “ 

The constitutions of 6 of the 10 States con- 
tained provisions departing substantially 
from the method of apportionment now 
held to be required by the amendment.“ 
And, as in the North, the departures were as 
real in fact asin theory. In North Carolina, 
90 of the 120 representatives were appor- 
tioned among the counties without regard 
to population, leaving 30 seats to be distrib- 
uted by numbers.“ Since there were 7 
counties with populations under 5,000 and 26 
counties with populations over 15,000, the 
disproportions must have been wide- 
spread and substantial.“ In South Carolina, 
Charleston, with a population of 88,863, 
elected two senators; each of the other 
counties, with populations ranging from 
10,269 to 42,486 elected one senator.“ In 
Florida, each of the 39 counties was entitled 
to elect one representative; no county was 
entitled to more than four.” These principles 
applied to Dade County with a population 
of 85 and to Alachua County and Leon Coun- 
ty, with populations of 17,328 and 15,236, 
respectively.“ 

It is incredible that Congress would have 
exacted ratification of the 14th amendment 
as the price of readmission, would have 
studied the State constitutions for compli- 
ance with the amendment, and would then 
have disregarded violations of it. 

The facts recited above show beyond any 
possible doubt: 

(1) that Congress, with full awareness of 
and attention to the possibility that the 
States would not afford full equality in vot- 
ing rights to all their citizens, nevertheless 
deliberately chose not to interfere with the 
States’ plenary power in this regard when it 
proposed the 14th amendment; 

(2) that Congress did not include in the 
14th amendment restrictions on the States’ 


Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 2d sess., 3090- 
3091 (1868). 

Id., at 3092. 

“Alabama constitution, 1867, art. VII, 
sec. 1; Florida constitution, 1868, art. XIV; 
Georgia constitution, 1868, art. III, sec. 3, par. 
1; Louisiana constitution, 1868, title II, art. 
20; North Carolina constitution, 1868, art. 
II, sec. 6; South Carolina constitution, 1868, 
art. II, secs. 6, 8. 

“North Carolina constitution, 1868, art. 
There were 90 counties. Census 


# South Carolina constitution, 1868, art. II, 
sec. 8; Census 60. 

® Florida constitution, 1868, art. XIV. 

* Census 18-19. 
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power to control voting rights because it 
believed that if such restrictions were in- 
cluded, the amendment would not be 
adopted. 

(3) that at least a substantial majority, if 
not all, of the States which ratified the 14th 
amendment did not consider that in so do- 
ing, they were accepting limitations on their 
freedom, never before questioned, to regulate 
voting rights as they chose. 

Even if one were to accept the majority's 
belief that it is proper entirely to disregard 
the unmistakable implications of the sec- 
ond section of the amendment in construing 
the first section, one is confounded by its 
disregard of all this history. There is here 
none of the difficulty which may attend the 
application of basic principles to situations 
not contemplated or understood when the 
principles were framed. The problems which 
concern the Court now were problems when 
the amendment was adopted. By the de- 
liberate choice of those responsible for the 
amendment, it left those problems un- 
touched. 

C. After 1868 

The years following 1868, far from indi- 
cating a developing awareness of the ap- 
plicability of the 14th amendment to prob- 
lems of apportionment, demonstrate pre- 
cisely the reverse: that the States retained 
and exercised the power independently to 
apportion their legislatures. In its constitu- 
tions of 1875 and 1901, Alabama carried for- 
ward earlier provisions guaranteeing each 
county at least one representative and fix- 
ing an upper limit to the number of seats 
in the house“ Florida's constitution of 
1885. continued the guarantee of one rep- 
resentative for each county and reduced the 
maximum number of representatives per 
county from four to three.“ Georgia, in 
1877, continued to favor the smaller coun- 
ties.“ Louisiana, in 1879, guaranteed each 
parish at least one representative in the 
house." In 1890, Mississippi granted each 
county one representative, established a 
maximum number of representatives, and 
provided that specified groups of counties 
should each have approximately one-third 
of the seats in the house, whatever the 
spread of population.“ Missouri's constitu- 
tion of 1875 gave each county one repre- 
sentative and otherwise favored less populous 
areas." Montana’s original constitution of 
1889 apportioned the State senate by coun- 
tiles. In 1877, New Hampshire amended 
its constitution’s provisions for apportion- 
ment, but continued to favor sparsely set- 
tled areas in the house and to apportion 
seats in the senate according to direct taxes 
paid; the same was true of New Hampshire's 
constitution of 1902.” 

In 1894, New York adopted a constitution 
the peculiar apportionment provisions of 
which were obviously intended to prevent 
representation according to population: no 
county was allowed to have more than one- 
third of all the senators, no two counties 
which were adjoining or separated only by 
public waters could have more than one-half 
of all the senators, and whenever any county 


5 Alabama constitution, 1875, art. IX, secs. 
2,3; Alabama constitution, 1901, art. IX, secs. 
198, 199. 

© Florida constitution, 1885, art. VII, sec. 3. 

% Georgia constitution, 1877, art. III, sec. 3. 

55 Louisiana constitution, 1879, art. 16. 

č Mississippi constitution, 1890, art. 13, 
sec. 256. 

er Missouri constitution, 1875, art. 4, sec. 2. 

ss Montana constitution, 1889, art. V, sec. 
4, art. VI, sec. 4. 

New Hampshire constitution, 1792, part 
2, secs. 9-11, 26, as amended, 

New Hampshire constitution, 1902, part 
2, arts. 9, 10, 25. 
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became entitled to more than three sena- 
tors, the total number of senators was in- 
creased, thus preserving to the small coun- 
ties their original number of seats.“ In ad- 
dition, each county except Hamilton was 
guararanteed a seat in the assembly.“ The 
North Carolina Constitution of 1876 gave 
each county at least one representative and 
fixed a maximum number of representatives 
for the whole house.“ Oklahoma's Constitu- 
tion at the time of its admission to the 
Union (1907) favored small counties by the 
use of partial ratios and a maximum num- 
ber of seats in the house; in addition, no 
county was permitted to take part in the 
election of more than seven representatives.“ 
Pennsylvania, in 1873, continued to guaran- 
tee each county one representative in the 
house. The same was true of South Caro- 
lina's Constitution of 1895, which provided 
also that each county should elect one and 
only one Senator.” Utab's original constitu- 
tion of 1895 assured each county of one rep- 
resentative in the house.” Wyoming, when it 
entered the Union in 1889, guaranteed each 
county at least one senator and one repre- 
sentative.* 
D. Today 

Since the Court now invalidates the legis- 
lative apportionments in six States, and has 
so far upheld the apportionment in none, it 
is scarcely necessary to comment on the sit- 
uation in the States today, which is, 
of course, as fully contrary to the Court's de- 
cision as is the record of every prior period 
in this Nation’s history. As of 1961, the con- 
stitutions of all but 11 States, roughly 20 
percent of the total, recognized bases of ap- 
portionment other than geographic spread 
of population, and to some extent favored 
sparsely populated areas by a variety of de- 
vices, ranging from straight area representa- 
tion or guaranteed minimum area represen- 
tation to complicated schemes of the kind 
exemplified by the provisions of New York’s 
Constitution of 1894, still in effect until 
struck down by the Court today in No. 20, 
post, p. 568.° Since Tennessee, which was 
the subject of Baker v. Carr, and Virginia, 
scrutinized and disapproved today in No. 
69, post, p. 609, are among the 11 States whose 
own constitutions are sound from the stand- 
point of the Federal Constitution as con- 
strued today, it is evident that the actual 
practice of the States is even more uniformly 
than their theory opposed to the Court's view 
of what is constitutionally permissible. 


E. Other factors 
In this summary of what the majority 
ignores, note should be taken of the 15th 
and 19th amendments. The former pro- 
hibited the States from denying or abridg- 
ing the right to vote “on account of race, 


ae York constitution, 1894, art. III, 
sec. 4. 
“New York constitution, 1894, art. III, 
sec. 5. 

North Carolina constitution, 1876, art. 
II, sec. 5. 

„Oklahoma constitution, 
sec. 10. 

Pennsylvania constitution, 1873, art, II, 
sec. 17. 

“South Carolina constitution, 1895, art. 
III. secs. 4, 6. 

* Utah constitution, 1895, art. IX, sec. 4. 

Sane constitution, 1889, art. III, 
sec. 3. 


1907, art. V, 


* A tabular presentation of constitutional 
provisions for apportionment as of Nov. 1, 
1961, appears in XIV Book of the States 
(1962-63) 58-62. Using this table, but dis- 
regarding some deviations from a pure popu- 
lation base, the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations states that there 
are 15 States in which the legislatures are 
apportioned solely according to population. 
Apportionment of State Legislatures (1962), 
12. 
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color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
The latter, certified as part of the Constitu- 
tion in 1920, added sex to the prohibited clas- 
sifications. In Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall 
162, 22 L. Ed. 627, this Court considered 
the claim that the right of women to vote 
was protected by the privileges and immuni- 
ties clause of the 14th amendment. The 
Court’s discussion there of the significance 
of the 15th amendment is fully applicable 
here with respect to the 19th amendment as 
well. 

“And still again, after the adoption of the 
14th amendment, it was deemed necessary 
to adopt a 15th, as follows: “The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.’ 
The 14th amendment had already provided 
that no State should make or enforce any 
law which should abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States. 
If suffrage was one of these privileges or 
immunities, why amend the Constitution to 
prevent its being denied on account of race, 
etc? Nothing is more evident than that 
the greater must include the less, and if all 
were already protected why go through with 
the form of amending the Constitution to 
protect a part?” Id., at 175, 22 L. Ed. at 
630. 

In the present case, we can go still further. 
If constitutional amendment was the only 
means by which all men and, later, wom- 
en, could be guaranteed the right to vote at 
all, even for Federal officers, how can it be 
that the far less obvious right to a particular 
kind of apportionment of State legislatures— 
a right to which is opposed a far more plausi- 
ble conflicting interest of the State than the 
interest which opposes the general right to 
vote—can be conferred by judicial construc- 
tion of the 14th amendment?” Yet, un- 
less one takes the highly implausible view 
that the 14th amendment controls methods 
of apportionment but leaves the right to 
vote itself unprotected, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the Court has, for purposes 
of these cases, relegated the 15th and 
19th amendments to the same limbo of con- 
stitutional anachronisms to which the sec- 
ond section of the 14th amendment has 
been assigned. 

Mention should be made finally of the de- 
cisions of this Court which are disregarded 
or, more accurately, silently overruled to- 
day. Minor v. Happersett, supra, in which 
the Court held that the 14th amendment 
did not confer the right to vote on anyone, 
has already been noted. Other cases are 
more directly in point. In Colegrove v. Bar- 
rett (330 U.S. 804, 91 L. Ed. 1262, 67 S. Ct. 
973), this Court dismissed for want of a sub- 
stantial Federal question' an appeal from 
the dismissal of a complaint alleging that 
the Illinois legislative apportionment re- 
sulted in “gross inequality in voting power” 
and “gross and arbitrary and atrocious dis- 
crimination in voting” which denied the 


™ Compare the Court's statement in Guinn 
v. United States, 238 U.S. 347, 362, 59 L. Ed. 
1340, 1347, 35 S. Ct. 926, LRA 1916A 1124. 

“Beyond doubt the [15th] amendment 
does not take away from the State govern- 
ments in a general sense the power over suf- 
frage which has belonged to those govern- 
ments from the beginning and without the 
possession of which power the whole fabric 
upon which the division of State and Na- 
tional authority under the Constitution and 
the organization of both governments rest 
would be without support and both the 
authority of the Nation and the State would 
fall to the ground. In fact, the very com- 
mand of the amendment recognizes the pos- 
session of the general power by the State, 
since the amendment seeks to regulate its 
exercise as to the particular subject with 
which it deals.” 
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plaintiffs equal protection of the laws." In 
Remmey v. Smith (102 F. Supp. 708 (D.C.E.D, 
Pa.)), a three-judge district court dis- 
missed a complaint alleging that the appor- 
tionment of the Pennsylvania Legislature de- 
prived the plaintiffs of “constitutional rights 
guaranteed to them by the 14th amend- 
ment.” (Id., at 709.) The district court 
stated that it was aware that the plaintiffs’ 
allegations were “notoriously true” and that 
“the practical disenfranchisement of quali- 
fied electors in certain of the election dis- 
tricts in Philadelphia County is a matter of 
common knowledge.” (Id., at 710.) This 
Court dismised the appeal “for the want of a 
substantial Federal question.” (342 U.S. 916, 
96 L. Ed. 685, 72 S. Ct. 368.) 

In Kidd v. MceCanles (292 SW 2d 40), the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee dismissed an 
action for a declaratory judgment that the 
Tennessee Apportionment Act of 1901 was 
unconstitutional. The complaint alleged 
that “a minority of approximately 37 per- 
cent of the voting population of the State 
now elects and controls 20 of the 33 mem- 
bers of the senate; that a minority of 40 per- 
cent of the voting population of the State 
now controls 63 of the 99 members of the 
house of representatives.” (Id., at 42.) With- 
out dissent, this Court granted the motion to 
dismiss the appeal. (352 U.S. 920, 1 L. Ed. 2d 
157, 77 S. Ct. 223.) In Radford v. Gary (145 F. 
Supp. 541 (D.C. WP. Okla.)), a three-judge 
district court was convened to consider “the 
complaint of the plaintiff to the effect that 
the existing apportionment statutes of the 
State of Oklahoma violate the plain mandate 
of the Oklahoma constitution and operate to 
deprive him of the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States.” (Id., 
at 542.) The plaintiff alleged that he was a 
resident and voter in the most populous 
county of the State, which had about 15 
percent of the total population of the State 
but only about 2 percent of the seats in the 
State senate and less than 4 percent of the 
seats in the house, The complaint recited 
the unwillingness or inability of the branches 
of the State government to provide relief and 
alleged that there was no State remedy avail- 
able. The district court granted a motion to 
dismiss. This Court affirmed without dis- 
sent. (352 U.S. 991, 1 L. Ed. 2d 540, 77 S. Ct, 
559.) 

Each of these recent cases is distinguished 
on some ground or other in Baker v. Carr. 
See 369 U.S. at 235-236, 7 L. ed. 2d at 696. 
Their summary dispositions prevent consid- 
eration whether these after-the-fact distinc- 
tions are real or imaginary. The fact re- 
mains, however, that between 1947 and 1957, 
four cases raising issues precisely the same 
as those decided today were presented to the 
Court. Three were dismissed because the 
issues presented were thought insubstantial 
and in the fourth the lower court's dismissal 
was affirmed.” 


un The quoted phrases are taken from the 
Jurisdictional Statement, pp. 13, 19. 

72 In two early cases dealing with party pri- 
maries in Texas, the Court indicated that the 
equal protection clause did afford some pro- 
tection of the right to vote. Nizon v. Hern- 
don, 273 U.S. 536, 71 L. Ed. 759, 47 S. Ct. 446; 
Nixon v. Condon, 286 U.S. 78, 76 L. Ed. 984, 
52 S. Ct. 484, 88 A.L.R. 458. Before and after 
these cases, two cases dealing with the 
qualifications for electors in Oklahoma had 
gone off on the 15th amendment, Guinn v. 
United States, 238 U.S. 347, 59 L. Ed. 1340,:35 
S. Ct. 926, LRA 1916A 1124; Lane v. Wilson, 
307 U.S. 268, 83 L. Ed. 1281, 59 S. Ct. 872. The 
rationale of the Texas cases is almost cer- 
tainly to be explained by the Court's reluc- 
tance to decide that party primaries were a 
part of the electoral process for purposes of 
the 15th amendment. See Newberry v. 
United States, 256 U.S. 232, 65 L. Ed. 918, 41 
S. Ct. 469. Once that question was laid to 
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I have tried to make the catalog com- 
plete, yet to keep it within the manageable 
limits of a judicial opinion. In my judg- 
ment, today's decisions are refuted by the 
language of the amendment which they con- 
strue and by the inference fairly to be drawn 
from subsequently enacted amendments. 
They are unequivocally refuted by history 
and by consistent theory and practice from 
the time of the adoption of the 14th amend- 
ment until today. 

n 

The Court's elaboration of its new “consti- 
tutional” doctrine indicates how far—and 
how unwisely—it has strayed from the ap- 
propriate bounds of its authority. The con- 
sequence of today’s decision is that in all 
but the handful of States which may already 
satisfy the new requirements the local dis- 
trict court or, it may be, the State courts, 
are given blanket authority and the consti- 
tutional duty to supervise apportionment 
of the State legislatures. It is difficult to 
imagine a more intolerable and inappropriate 
interference by the judiciary with the inde- 
pendent legislatures of the States. 

In the Alabama cases (Nos. 23, 27, 41), the 
district court held invalid not only existing 
provisions of the State constitution—which 
this Court lightly dismisses with a wave of 
the supremacy clause and the remark that 
“it makes no difference whether a State’s 
apportionment scheme is embodied in its 
constitution or in statutory provisions,” ante, 
page 540—but also a proposed amendment to 
the Alabama constitution which had never 
been submitted to the voters of Alabama for 
ratification, and “standby” legislation which 
was not to become effective unless the amend- 
ment was rejected (or declared unconstitu- 
tional) and in no event before 1966. Sims v. 
Frink, 208 F. Supp. 431. See ante, pages 516- 
521. Both of these measures had been 
adopted only 9 days before,” at an extraor- 
dinary session of the Alabama Legislature, 
convened pursuant to what was very nearly 
a directive of the district court, see Sims v. 
Frink, 205 F. Supp. 245, 248. The district 
court formulated its own plan for the ap- 
portionment of the Alabama Legislature, by 
picking and choosing among the provisions 
of the legislative measures. 208 F. Supp., 
at 441-442, See ante page 521. Beyond that, 
the court warned the legislature that there 
would be still further judicial reapportion- 
ment unless the legislature, like it or not, 
undertook the task for itself. 208 F. Supp. 
at 442. This court now states that the dis- 
trict court acted in “a most proper and com- 
mendable manner,” ante, page 541, and ap- 
proves the district court’s avowed intention 
of taking “some further action” unless the 
State legislature acts by 1966, ante, page 542. 

In the Maryland case (No. 29, post, p. 595), 
the State legislature was called into special 
session and enacted a temporary reappor- 
tionment of the house of delegates, under 


rest in United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 
85 L. Ed. 1368, 61 S. Ct. 1031, the Court de- 
cided subsequent cases involving Texas party 
primaries on the basis of the 15th amend- 
ment. Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, 88 
L. Ed. 987, 64 S. Ct. 757, 151 ALR. 1110; Terry 
v. Adams, 345 U.S. 461, 97 L. Ed. 1152, 73 S. Ct. 
809. 
The recent decision in Gomillion v. Light- 
foot, 364 U.S. 339, 5 L. Ed. 2d 110, 81 S. Ct. 
125, that a constitutional claim was stated 
by allegations that municipal lines had been 
redrawn with the intention of depriving Ne- 
groes of the right to vote in municipal elec- 
tions was based on the 15th amendment. 
Only one Justice, in a concurring opinion, 
relied on the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment. Id., at 349, 5 L. Ed. 2d at 
118. 

™The measures were adopted on July 12, 
1962. The district court handed down its 
opinion on July 21, 1962. 
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pressure from the States courts.“ There- 
after, the Maryland court of appeals held 
that the Maryland Senate was constitution- 
ally apportioned. Maryland Committee for 
Fair Representation v. Tawes (229 Md. 406). 
This court now holds that neither branch of 
the State legislature meets constitutional re- 
quirements. Post, page 606. The court 
presumes that since “the Maryland constitu- 
tional provisions relating to legislative ap- 
portionment [are] hereby held unconstitu- 
tional, the Maryland Legislature has the in- 
herent power to enact at least temporary 
reapportionment legislation pending adop- 
tion of State constitutional provisions” 
which satisfy the Federal Constitution, id., 
at 607. On this premise, the court concludes 
that the Maryland courts need not feel 
obliged to take further affirmative action 
now, but that “under no circumstances 
should the 1966 election of members of the 
Maryland Legislature be permitted to be con- 
ducted pursuant to the existing or any other 
unconstitutional plan.” Id., at 608. 

In the Virginia case (No. 69, post, p. 609), 
the State legislature in 1962 complied with 
the State constitutional requirement of reg- 
ular reapportionment.” Two days later, a 
complaint was filed in the district court.” 
Eight months later, the legislative reappor- 
tionment was declared unconstitutional. 
Mann v. Davis (213 F. Supp. 577). The dis- 
trict court gave the State legislature 2 
months within which to reapportion itself in 
special session, under penalty of being reap- 
portioned by the court.” Only a stay grant- 
ed by a member of this court slowed the 
process; * it is plain that no stay will be 
forthcoming in the future. The Virginia 
Legislature is to be given an adequate oppor- 
tunity to enact a valid plan; but if it fails 
“to act promptly in remedying the consti- 
tutional defects in the State’s legislative ap- 
portionment plan,” the “district court is to 
take further action. Post, page 618. 

In Delaware (No. 307, post, p. 620), the 
district court entered an order on July 25, 
1962, which stayed proceedings until Au- 
gust 7, 1962, “in the hope and expectation” 
that the general assembly would take “some 


“In reversing an initial order of the 
circuit court for Anne Arundel County dis- 
missing the plaintiffs’ complaint, the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals directed the lower 
court to hear evidence on and determine the 
plaintiffs’ constitutional claims, and, if it 
found provisions of the Maryland consti- 
tution to be invalid, to “declare that the 
legislature has the power, if called into 
special session by the Governor and such 
action be deemed appropriate by it, to enact 
a bill reapportioning its membership for 
purposes of the November 1962 election.” 
Maryland Committee for Fair Representa- 
tion v. Tawes, 228 Md. 412, 438-439. On 
remand, the opinion of the circuit court in- 
cluded such a declaration. The opinion was 
filed on May 24, 1962. The Maryland Leg- 
islature, in special session, adopted the 
“emergency” measures now declared uncon- 
stitutional 7 days later, on May 31, 1962. 

Ts The Virginia constitution, art. IV, sec. 
43, requires that a reapportionment be made 
every 10 years. 

% The 1962 reapportionment acts were ap- 
proved on Apr. 7, 1962. The complaint was 
filed on Apr. 9, 1962. 

™ The district court handed down its opin- 
ion on November 28, 1962, and gave the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly until January 31, 
1963, “to enact appropriate reapportionment 
laws,” 213 F. Supp. at 585-586. The court 
stated that failing such action or an appeal 
to this court, the plaintiffs might apply to 
it “for such further orders as may be re- 
quired.” Id., at 586. 

33 On December 15, 1962, the Chief Justice 
granted a stay pending final disposition of 
the case in this Court. 
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appropriate action” in the intervening 18 
days. Sincock v. Terry, 207 F. Supp. 205, 207. 
By way of prodding, presumably, the court 
noted that if no legislative action were taken 
and the court sustained the plaintiffs’ claim, 
“the present general assembly and any sub- 
sequent general assembly, the members of 
which were elected pursuant to section 2 of 
article 2 [the challenged provisions of the 
Delaware constitution], might be held not 
to be a de jure legislature and its legislative 
acts might be held invalid and unconstitu- 
tional.” Id., at 205-206. Five days later, 
on July 30, 1962, the general assembly ap- 
proved a proposed amendment to the State 
constitution. On August 7, 1962, the dis- 
trict court entered an order denying the 
defendants’ motion to dismiss. The court 
said that it did not wish to substitute its 
judgment “for the collective wisdom of the 
General Assembly of Delaware,” but that “in 
the light of all the circumstances,” it had 
to proceed promptly. 210 F. Supp. 395, 396, 
On October 16, 1962, the court declined to 
enjoin the conduct of elections in November. 
210 F. Supp. 396. The court went on to 
express its regret that the general assembly 
had not adopted the court’s suggestion, see 
207 F. Supp. at 206-207, that the Delaware 
constitution be amended to make appor- 
tionment a statutory rather than a consti- 
tutional matter, so as to facilitate further 
changes in apportionment which might be 
required. 210 F. Supp. 401. In January 
1963, the general assembly again approved 
the proposed amendment of the apportion- 
ment provisions of the Delaware constitu- 
tion, which thereby became effective on 
January 17, 1963.77 Three months later, on 
April 17, 1963, the district court reached 
“the reluctant conclusion” that art. II, sec- 
tion 2, of the Delaware constitution was 
unconstitutional, with or without the 1963 
amendment. Sincock v. Duffy, 215 F. Supp. 
169, 189. Observing that “the State of Del- 
aware, the general assembly, and this court 
all seem to be trapped in a kind of box of 
time,” id., at 191, the court gave the general 
assembly until October 1, 1963, to adopt ac- 
ceptable provisions for apportionment. On 
May 20, 1963, the district court enjoined 
the defendants from conducting any elec- 
tions, including the general election sched- 
uled for November 1964, pursuant to the old 
or the new constitutional provisions.” This 
court now approves all these proceedings, 
noting particulaly that in allowing the 1962 
elections to go forward, “the district court 
acted in a wise and temperate manner,” 
Post p. 629.8 


The Delaware Constitution, art. XVI, 
sec. 1, requires that amendments be approved 
by the necessary two-thirds vote in two suc- 
cessive general assemblies. 

The district court thus nailed the lid on 
the “box of time” in which everyone seemed 
to it “to be trapped.” The lid was tempo- 
rarily opened a crack on June 27, 1963, when 
Mr. Justice Brennan granted a stay of the 
injunction until disposition of the case by 
this Court. Since the Court states that “the 
delay inherent in following the State consti- 
tutional prescription for approval of consti- 
tutional amendments by two successive gen- 
eral assemblies cannot be allowed to result in 
an impermissible deprivation of appellees’ 
right to an adequate voice in the election of 
legislators to represent them,” post, p. 630, 
the lid has presumably been slammed shut 
again. 

& In New York and Colorado, this pattern 
of conduct has thus far been avoided, In 
the New York case (No. 20, post, p. 568), the 
district court twice dismissed the complaint, 
once without reaching the merits, WMCA, 
Inc. v. Simon, 202 F. Supp. 741, and once, 
after this court’s remand following Baker v. 
Carr, supra, 370 U.S. 190, 8 L. ed. 2d 430, 82 
S. Ct. 1234, on the merits, 208 F. Supp. 368. 
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Records such as these in the cases decided 
today are sure to be duplicated in most of 
the other States if they have not already. 
They present a jarring picture of courts 
threatening to take action in an area which 
they have no business entering, inevitably 
on the basis of political judgments which 
they are incompetent to make. They show 
legislatures of the States meeting in haste 
and deliberating and deciding in haste to 
avoid the threat of judicial interference. So 
far as I can tell, the court’s only response 
to this unseemly state of affairs is ponder- 
ous insistence that “a denial of constitu- 
tionally protected rights demands judicial 
protection,” ante, p. 530. By thus refusing 
to recognize the bearing which a potential 
for conflict of this kind may have on the 
question whether the claimed rights are in 
fact constitutionally entitled to judicial pro- 
tection, the court assumes, rather than sup- 
ports, its conclusion. 

It should by now be obvious that these 
cases do not mark the end of reapportion- 
ment problems in the courts. Predictions 
once made that the courts would never have 
to face the problem of actually working out 
an apportionment have proved false. This 
court, however, continues to avoid the con- 
sequences of its decisions, simply assuring us 
that the lower courts “can and * * * will 
work out more concrete and specific stand- 
ards,” ante, p. 537. Deeming it “expedient” 
not to spell out “precise constitutional tests,” 
the court contents itself with stating “only 
a few rather general considerations.” Ibid. 

“Generalities cannot obscure the cold truth 
that cases of this type are not amenable 
to the development of judicial standards. No 
set of standards can guide a court which 
has to decide how many legislative districts 
a State shall have, or what the shape of the 
districts shall be, or where to draw a par- 
ticular district line. No judicially manage- 
able standard can determine whether a State 
should have single-member districts or 
multimember districts or some combination 
of both. No such standard can control the 
balance between keeping up with population 
shifts and having stable districts. In all 
these respects, the courts will be called upon 
to make particular decisions with respect to 
which a principle of equally populated dis- 
tricts will be of no assistance whatsoever. 
Quite obviously, there are limitless possibili- 
ties for districting consistent with such a 
principle. Nor can these problems be 
avoided by judicial reliance on legislative 
judgments so far as possible. Reshaping or 
combining one or two districts, or modify- 
ing just a few district lines, is no less a 
matter of choosing among many possible 
solutions, with varying political conse- 
quences, than reapportionment broadside.” 

The Court ignores all this, saying only that 
“what is marginally permissible in one State 
may be unsatisfactory in another, depending 
on the particular circumstances of the case,” 
ante, p. 587. It is well to remember that the 
product of today’s decisions will not be re- 
adjustment of a few districts in a few States 


In the Colorado case (No. 508, post, p. 632), 
the district court first declined to interfere 
with a forthcoming election at which reap- 
portionment measures were to be submitted 
to the voters, Lisco y. McNichols, 208 F. Supp. 
471, and, after the election, upheld the ap- 
portionment provisions which had been 
adopted, 219 F. Supp. 922. 

In view of the action which this court now 
takes in both of these cases, there is little 
doubt that the legislatures of these two 
States will now be subjected to the same 
kind of pressures from the Federal judiciary 
as have the other States. 

It is not mere fancy to suppose that in 
order to avoid problems of this sort, the 
Court may one day be tempted to hold that 
all State legislators must be elected in state- 
wide elections. 
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which most glaringly depart from the prin- 
ciple of equally populated districts. It will 
be a redetermination, extensive in many 
cases, of legislative districts in all but a few 
States. 

Although the Court—necessarily, as I be- 
lieve—provides only generalities in elabora- 
tion of its main thesis, its opinion neverthe- 
less fully demonstrates how far removed 
these problems are from fields of judicial 
competence. Recognizing that “indiscrimi- 
nate districting” is an invitation to “partisan 
gerrymandering,” ante, p. 537, the court 
nevertheless excludes virtually every basis 
for the formation of electoral districts other 
than “indiscriminate districting.” In one 
or another of today’s opinions, the Court 
declares it unconstitutional for a State to 
give effective consideration to any of the 
following in establishing legislative districts: 

(1) History; * 

(2) “Economic or other sorts of group 
interests”; % 

(3) Area; = 

(4) Geographical considerations; * 

(5) A desire “to insure effective represen- 
tation for sparsely settled areas”; * 

(6) “Availability of access of citizens to 
their representatives”; * 

(7) Theories of bicameralism (except those 
approved by the Court); * 

(8) Occupation; % 

(9) “An attempt to balance urban and 
rural power.” % 

(10) The preference of a majority of voters 
in the State.” 

So far as presently appears, the only factor 
which a State may consider, apart from 
numbers, is political subdivisions. But even 
“a clearly rational State policy” recognizing 
this factor is unconstitutional if “population 
is submerged as the controlling considera- 
tion.” @ 

I know of no principle of logic or practical 
or theoretical politics, still less any constitu- 
tional principle, which establishes all or any 
of these exclusions. Certain it is that the 
Court’s opinion does not establish them. So 
far as the Court says anything at all on this 
score, it says only that “legislators represent 
people, not trees or acres,” ante, p. 527; that 
“citizens, not history or economic interests, 
cast votes,” ante, p. 538; that “people, not 
land or trees or pastures, vote,” ibid. All 
this may be conceded. But it is surely equal- 
ly obvious, and, in the context of elections, 
more meaningful to note that people are not 
ciphers and that legislators can represent 
their electors only by speaking for their 
interests—economic, social, political—many 
of which do reflect the place where the elec- 
tors live. The Court does not establish, or 
indeed even attempt to make a case for the 
proposition that conflicting interests with- 
in a State can only be adjusted by disregard- 
ing them when voters are grouped for pur- 
poses of representation. 

CONCLUSION 


With these cases the Court approaches the 
end of the third round set in motion by the 


$ Ante, p. 537. 

Ante, pp. 537, 538. 

Ante, p. 538. 

$ Ibid. 

$ Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

s Ante, pp. 535, 536. 

© Davis v. Mann, — U.S. —, 12 L. Ed. 2d 
609, 617, 84 S. Ct.—. 

Id., at 618. 

Lucas v. Forty -Fourtk General Assembly, 
— US. —, 12 L. Ed. 2d 632, 647, 84 S. Ct. —. 

Ante, p. 539. 

“The Court does note that, in view of 
modern developments in transportation and 
communication, it finds “unconvincing” 
arguments based on a desire to insure repre- 
sentation of sparsely settled areas or to avoid 
districts so large that voters’ access to their 
Representatives is impaired. Ante, p. 538. 
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complaint filed in Baker v. Carr. What is 
done today deepens my conviction that judi- 
cial entry into this realm is profoundly 
ill-advised and constitutionally impermissi- 
ble. As I have said before, Wesberry v. 
Sanders, supra, 376 U.S. at 48, 11 L. Ed. 2d at 
509, I believe that the vitality of our political 
system, on which in the last analysis all else 
depends, is weakened by reliance on the ju- 
diciary for political reform; in time a com- 
placent body politic may result. 

These decisions also cut deeply into the 
fabric of our federalism. What must follow 
from them may eventually appear to be the 
product of State legislatures. Nevertheless, 
no thinking person can fail to recognize that 
the aftermath of these cases, however de- 
sirable it may be thought in itself, will have 
been achieved at the cost of a radical altera- 
tion in the relationship between the States 
and the Federal Government, more partic- 
ularly the Federal judiciary. Only one who 
has an overbearing impatience with the Fed- 
eral system and its political processes will 
believe that that cost was not too high or 
was inevitable. 

Finally, these decisions give support to a 
current mistaken view of the Constitution 
and the constitutional function of this Court. 
This view, in a nutshell, is that every major 
social ill in this country can find its cure in 
some constitutional principle, and that this 
Court should “take the lead” in promoting 
reform when other branches of government 
fail to act. The Constitution is not a pana- 
cea for every blot upon the public welfare, 
nor should this Court, ordained as a judicial 
body, be thought of as a general haven for 
reform movements. The Constitution is an 
instrument of government, fundamental to 
which is the premise that in a diffusion of 
governmental authority lies the greatest 
promise that this Nation will realize liberty 
for all its citizens. This Court, limited in 
function in accordance with that premise, 
does not serve its high purpose when it ex- 
ceeds its authority, even to satisfy justified 
impatience with the slow workings of the 
political process, For when, in the name of 
constitutional interpretation, the Court adds 
something to the Constitution that was de- 
liberately excluded from it, the Court in 
reality substitutes its view of what should be 
so for the amending process. 

I dissent in each of these cases, believing 
that in none of them have the plaintiff’s 
stated a cause of action. To the extent that 
Baker v. Carr, expressly or by implication, 
went beyond a discussion of jurisdictional 
doctrines independent of the substantive 1s- 
sues involved here, it should be limited to 
what it in fact was: an experiment in ven- 
turesome constitutionalism. I would reverse 
the judgments of the district court in Nos. 
23, 27, and 41 (Alabama), No. 69 (Virginia), 
and No. 307 (Delaware), and remand with 
directions to dismiss the complaints I would 
affirm the judgments of the district court in 
No. 20 (New York), and No. 508 (Colorado), 
and of the court of appeals of Maryland in 
No. 29. 

APPENDIX A 

Statements made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the debate on the resolu- 
tion proposing the 14th amendment 

“As the nearest approach to justice which 
we are likely to be able to make, I approve 
of the second section that bases representa- 
tion upon voters.” 2463 (Mr. Garfield). 

“Would it not be a most unprecedented 
thing that when this [former slave] popula- 
tion are not permitted where they reside to 
enter in to the basis of representation in their 
own State, we should receive it as an element 
of representation here; that when they will 
not count them in apportioning their own 
legislative districts, we are to count them as 
five-fifths (no longer as three-fifths for that 
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is out of the question) as soon as you make 
a new apportionment?” 2464-2465 (Mr. 
Thayer). 

“The second section of the amendment 
is ostensibly intended to remedy a supposed 
inequality in the basis of representation. 
The real object is to reduce the number of 
southern representatives in Congress and in 
the electoral college; and also to operate as 
a standing inducement to Negro suffrage.” 
2467 (Mr. Boyer). 

“Shall the pardoned rebels of the South 
include in the basis of representation 4 mil- 
lion people to whom they deny political 
rights, and to no one of whom is allowed 
a vote in the selection of a Representative?” 
2468 (Mr. Kelley). 

“I shall, Mr. Speaker, vote for this amend- 
ment; not because I approve it. Could I 
have controlled the report of the commit- 
tee of 15, it would have proposed to give the 
right of suffrage to every loyal man in the 
country.” 2469 (Mr. Kelley). 

“But I will ask, why should not the rep- 
resentation of the States be limited as the 
States themselves limit suffrage? If the 
Negroes of the South are not to be counted 
as a political element in the government of 
the South in the States, why should they be 
counted as a political element in the govern- 
ment of the country in the Union.” 2498 
(Mr. Broomall). 

“It is now proposed to base representation 
upon suffrage, upon the number of voters, 
instead of upon the aggregate population in 
every State of the Union.” 2502 (Mr. 
Raymond). 

“We admit equality of representation based 
upon the exercise of the elective franchise by 
the people. The proposition in the matter 
of suffrage falls short of what I desire, but 
so far as it goes it tends to the equalization 
of the inequality at present existing; and 
while I demand and shall continue to demand 
the franchise for all loyal male citizens of 
this country—and I cannot but admit the 
possibility that ultimately those 11 States 
may be restored to representative power with- 
out the right of franchise being conferred 
upon the colored people—I should feel myself 
doubly humiliated and disgraced, and crimi- 
nal even, if I hesitated to do what I can for 
a proposition which equalizes representation. 
2508 (Mr. Boutwell). 

“Now, con to each State the right to 
regulate the right of suffrage, they ought 
not to have a representation for male citizens 
not less than 21 years of age, whether white 
or black, who are deprived of the exercise of 
suffrage. This amendment will settle the 
complication in regard to suffrage and repre- 
sentation, leaving each State to regulate that 
for itself, so that it will be for it to decide 
whether or not it shall have a representation 
for all its male citizens not less than 21 years 
of age.” 2510 (Mr. Miller). 

“Manifestly no State should have its basis 
of national representation enlarged by reason 
of a portion of citizens within its borders to 
which the elective franchise is denied. If 
political power shall be lost because of such 
denial, not imposed because of participation 
in rebellion or other crime, it is to be hoped 
that political interests may work in the line 
of justice, and that the end will be the im- 
partial enfranchisement of all citizens not 
disqualified by crime. Whether that end 
shall be attained or not, this will be se- 
cured: that the measure of political power 
of any State shall be determined by that por- 
tion of its citizens which can speak and act 
at the polls, and shall not be enlarged be- 
cause of the residence within the State of 
portions of its citizens denied the right of 
franchise. So much for the second section 
of the amendment. It is not all that I wish 
and would demand; but odious inequalities 
are removed by it and representation will be 
equalized, and the political rights of all citi- 
zens will under its operation be, as we be- 
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lieve, ultimately recognized and admitted.” 
2511 (Mr. Eliot). 

“I have no doubt that the Government of 
the United States has full power to extend 
the elective franchise to the colored popula- 
tion of the insurgent States. I mean au- 
thority; I said power. I have no doubt that 
the Government of the United States has 
authority to do this under the Constitution; 
but I do not think they have the power. The 
distinction I make between authority and 
power is this: we have, in the nature of our 
Government, the right to do it; but the pub- 
lic opinion of the country is such at this 
precise moment as to make it impossible we 
should do it. It was therefore most wise on 
the part of the committee on reconstruction 
to waive this matter in deference to public 
opinion. The situation of opinion in these 
States compels us to look to other means to 
protect the Government against the enemy.” 
2532 (Mr. Banks). 

“If you deny to any portion of the loyal 
citizens of your State the right to vote for 
Representatives you shall not assume to 
represent them, and, as you have done for so 
long a time, misrepresent and oppress them. 
This is a step in the right direction; and al- 
though I should prefer to see incorporated 
into the Constitution a guarantee of uni- 
versal suffrage, as we cannot get the required 
two-thirds for that I cordially support this 
proposition as the next best.” 2539-40 (Mr. 
Rogers). 

APPENDIX B 

Statements made in the Senate during the 
debate on the resolution proposing the 14th 
amendment. 

“The second section of the constitutional 
amendment proposed by the committee can 
be justified upon no other theory than that 
the Negroes ought to vote; and Negro suf- 
frage must be vindicated before the people 
in sustaining that section, for it does not ex- 
clude the nonvoting population of the North, 
because it is admitted that there is no wrong 
in excluding from suffrage aliens, females, 
and minors. But we say, if the Negro is ex- 
cluded from suffrage he shall also be excluded 
from the basis of representation. Why this 
inequality? Why this injustice? For in- 
justice it would be unless there be some good 
reason for this discrimination against the 
South in excluding her nonvoting population 
from the basis of representation. The only 
defense that we can make to this apparent 
injustice is that the South commits an out- 
rage upon human rights when she denies 
the ballot to the blacks, and we will not al- 
low her to take advantage of her own wrong, 
or profit by this outrage. Does any one sup- 
pose it possible to avoid this plain issue be- 
fore the people? For if they will sustain you 
in reducing the representation of the South 
because she does not allow the Negro to vote, 
they will do so because they think it is wrong 
to disfranchise him.” 2800 (Senator Stew- 
art). 
“It [the second section of the proposed 
amendment] relieves him [the Negro] from 
misrepresentation in Congress by denying 
him any representation whatever.” 2801 
(Senator Stewart). 

“But I will again venture the opinion that 
it (the second section) means as if it read 
thus: no State shall be allowed a representa- 
tion on a colored population unless the right 
of voting is given to the Negroes—presenting 
to the States the alternative of loss of repre- 
sentation or the enfranchisement of the 
Negroes, and their politica] equality.” 2939 
(Senator Hendricks) . 

“I should be much better satisfied if the 
right of suffrage had been given at once to 
the more intelligent of them [the Negroes] 
and such as had served in our Army. But 
it is believed by wiser ones than myself that 
this amendment will very soon produce 
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some grant of suffrage to them, and that 
the craving for political power will ere long 
give them universal suffrage. * * * Believ- 
ing that this amendment probably goes as 
far in favor of suffrage to the Negro as is 
practicable to accomplish now, and hoping 
it may in the end accomplish all I desire 
in this respect, I shall vote for its adoption, 
although I should be glad to go further.” 
2963-2964 (Senator Poland). 

“What is to be the operation of this 
amendment? Just this: Your whip is held 
over Pennsylanvia, and you say to her that 
she must either allow her Negroes to vote 
or have one Member of Congress less.” 2987 
(Senator Cowan). 

“Now, sir, in all the States—certainly in 
mine, and no doubt in all—there are local 
as contradistinguished from State elections. 
There are city elections, county elections, 
and district or borough elections; and those 
city and county and district elections are 
held under some law of the State in which 
the city or county or district or borough 
may be; and in those elections, according to 
the laws of the States, certain qualifications 
are prescribed, residence within the limits of 
the locality and a property qualification in 
some. Now, is it proposed to say that if 
every man in a State is not at liberty to 
vote at a city or a county or a borough 
election that is to affect the basis of repre- 
sentation?” 2991 (Senator Johnson). 

“Again, Mr. President, the measure upon 
the table, like the first proposition submitted 
to the Senate from the Committee of Fifteen, 
concedes to the States * * * not only the 
right, but the exclusive right, to regulate 
the franchise. * * * It says that each of the 
Southern States, and, of course, each oth- 
er State in the Union, has a right to regu- 
late for itself the franchise, and that con- 
sequently, as far as the Government of the 
United States is concerned, if the black man 
is not permitted the right to the franchise, 
it will be a wrong (if a wrong) which the 
Government of the United States will be 
impotent to redress.” 3027 (Senator John- 
son). 

“The amendment fixes representation upon 
numbers, precisely as the Constitution now 
does, but when a State denies or abridges 
the’ elective franchise to any of its male 
inhabitants who are citizens of the United 
States and not less than 21 years of age, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, then such State will lose its repre- 
sentation in Congress in the proportion 
which the male citizens so excluded bears 
to the whole number of male citizens not 
less than 21 years of age in the State.” 
3033 (Senator Henderson). 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM A, CREECH, 
CHIEF COUNSEL OF THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS OF THE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a major 
share of the credit for whatever good the 
Senate does is due to the faithful and 
diligent members of the personal staffs of 
Senators and the faithful and diligent 
members of the staffs of the several Sen- 
ate committees and their subcommittees. 
I know of no person in any of these 
categories who is doing a more magnif- 
icent job than William A. Creech, chief 
counsel of the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. As chairman of this 
subcommittee, I rejoice in the fact that 
his magnificent service is becoming 
known far beyond Capitol Hill. This is 
evidenced by the appearance in the News 
and Observer, of Raleigh, N.C., for June 
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7, 1964, of an article by Bernadette Hoyle, 
entitled “Creech's Concern: The Indian’s 
Ciyil Rights.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CREECH'S CONCERN: THE INDIAN'S CIVIL 
RIGHTS 
(By Bernadette Hoyle) 

SMITHFIELD.—At a time when great em- 
phasis is being placed upon civil rights every- 
where, William A. (Bill) Creech, a Smith- 
field native, has been working with areas of 
law concerning civil rights and civil liberties 
long neglected by the Federal Government. 

An attorney by profession, Bill, since 1961, 
has been chief counsel and staff director of 
the Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mitee, of which Senator Sam Ervin is chair- 
man. In this post, Bill has participated 
in an all-encompassing study of the consti- 
tutional rights of such diversified groups as 
the American Indian, military personnel, and 
the mentally ill. These studies have touched 
upon three areas of the law which have been 
sorely neglected by the Congress. The work 
undertaken is a study specifically of the 
constitutional rights of these citizens. 

In addition to these studies, the subcom- 
mittee has been concerned with such sub- 
jects as deprivation of citizenships, the con- 
stitutional rights of civil servants, and a 
variety of subjects emanating from a study 
of the administration of criminal justice. 

Bill, who combines a zest for living and 
a love of travel, with interests ranging from 
law to international affairs, has in recent 
years devoted much time to the study of civil 
rights and civil liberties of the American 
Indian. 

BEGINNING OF INTEREST 


“Although it is sometimes hard to pin down 
an exact moment, I can say without question 
that attending “The Lost Colony’ and visit- 
ing the Cherokee Indian Reservation as a 
child precipitated an interest in the American 
Indian and his place in our history and so- 
ciety which I have maintained through the 
years,” he said. For the past 3 years he 
has studied the tribal backgrounds, customs, 
and problems of the Indian. 

From his research he has concluded that 
the Indian lives under the greatest degree 
of complexity of law of any American citi- 
zen, The degree of complexity depends on 
whether he is reservated but is off the res- 
ervation, or nonreservated (one whose tribal 
group has never been reservated) . 

Indians are the fastest growing ethnic 
group in the country, which is all the more 
reason for our trying to meet their press- 
ing problems and helping them become ac- 
culturated into the mainstream of American 
life, he said. 

A hundred years ago there were approxi- 
mately 9,000 Navajos. Today there are 10 
times as many. 

“There are many more Navajos living at 
a substandard level of existence today than 
there were a hundred years ago, yet they 
have a reservation the size of the State of 
West Virginia,” he said. 

“One of the more shocking things the sub- 
committee has encountered has been the 
great discrepancy in the justice the Indian 
recelves. This depends upon whether his 
Justice is meted out by a tribal or tradi- 
tional court or a court established by the 
Federal Government, such as the Courts of 
Indian Offenses or a State court.” 

Creech conducted subcommittee hearings 
and investigations on the Indian study in 
Colorado in June 1962, and in California, 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico in 1964. 
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“One of the facts to come to light during 
the hearings was that up until May of 1960, 
the courts established and administered by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs not only would 
not permit an Indian defendant in a crim- 
inal case to be represented by legally trained 
counsel,” he said, but actually had regula- 
tions precluding the defendant's having such 
representation, notwithstanding the mandate 
of the sixth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. This regulation of the Department 
of Interior was held unconstitutional by a 
district court in 1960, and was finally re- 
scinded in May of 1961 by the Secretary of 
Interior.” 

An often overlooked fact in North Caro- 
lina is that the State has the fourth larg- 
est Indian population in the United States. 
Within or adjacent to Cherokee Reservation 
are 5,500 Indians, according to the 1962 
census. The 1960 dicennial census showed 
a total Indian population for the State of 
88,129. “We have thousands of nonreser- 
vated Indians in eastern North Carolina, as 
well as those at Cherokee,” he said. 

In April 1961 a regional meeting at Pem- 
broke State College was held in preparation 
for the Chicago Conference of American In- 
dians in June of that year. Creech partici- 
pated in both meetings. He addressed the 
National Congress of American Indians at 
Lewiston, Idaho, in September of 1961 and 
attended the Association on American In- 
dian Affairs Convention in New York City 
in March of 1962. 

Creech was also participant in the annual 
convention of the National Congress of 
American Indians held at Cherokee in Sep- 
tember of 1962. 


STUDY COMPLETED 


After 3 years of research, field investiga- 
tion and hearings, the subcommittee has 
completed its investigation of the constitu- 
tional rights of the American Indian. “This 
study encompassed a review of laws and 
regulations affecting Indian citizens; the ad- 
ministration of law for Indians by Federal, 
State and tribal governments; and the pro- 
tection of rights under the tribal courts sys- 
tem,” Creech asserted. 

Creech has made a number of trips in 
connection with the subcommittee’s study 
of the constitutional rights of military per- 
sonnel. In July of 1962 he participated in 
field investigations at various installations 
in Germany, France, and the United King- 
dom over a 3-week period. During that sum- 
mer he addressed the annual meeting of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Association in San 
Francisco. 

In the fall of 1962, Creech, at the invita- 
tion of the Air Force, visited NATO bases and 
inspected installations in England, Norway, 
Germany, Italy, and France. In September 
of 1963 he went to Berlin to attend a meet- 
ing arranged by the Federal Bar Association. 
While there he was a guest of the West Ger- 
man Government and met with members of 
the German bar and judiciary. 

In 1963 he went to Chicago to attend the 
American Bar Association’s annual conven- 
tion, where he had been invited to appear 
before the military law committee of the 
association. He also addressed the annual 
meeting of the Judge Advocates Association 
at this time. 

He is considered an authority on the Near 
East and from 1949 to 1951 was economic 
assistant at the American Embassy in 
Baghdad. From 1952 to 1954 he was on loan 
from the Department of State to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as international econ- 
omist and area specialist on the Near East. 

The following 2 years he served as eco- 
nomic officer at the American Embassy in 
London. He was a professional staff mem- 
ber of the U.S. Committee on Small Busi- 
ness for 3 years, later serving a year as 
counsel for the committee. 
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He returned to Smithfield, where his 
mother lives, to practice law with the firm 
of Levinson and Levinson in 1959. A mem- 
ber of the Johnston County Welfare Board, 
he was North Carolina State chairman of 
the March of Dimes in 1960 and 1961. He 
received the Smithfield Junior Chamber of 
Commerce distinguished service award as 
“Man of the Year” for 1960. Long an ac- 
tive member of Centenary Methodist Church, 
he taught a Sunday school class. He was 
also on the Tuscarora Boy Scout Council. 


AID TO HUMPHREY 


In 1961 he was assigned as an aid to the 
deputy majority leader Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, at the Senator’s request, to travel 
with him to the Near East. 

“During the slightly less than 3 weeks we 
were gone, Senator HUMPHREY conferred with 
the chiefs of state of five countries within 
an 8-day period,” he said. “I was privileged 
to participate in discussions the Senator held 
with the then Prime Minister Ben Gurion 
of Israel, and the then Prime Minister Con- 
stantine Caramanlis of Greece. While in Jor- 
dan we met with King Hussein.” 

Collecting clippings has been one of Bill's 
hobbies since he was in school and he en- 
joys thumbing through them on subjects 
ranging from the Italian-Ethioplan cam- 
paign and the Spanish Civil War to the Sino- 
Japanese War. 

During his boyhood his father, the late 
Charles A. Creech, took Bill to practically 
every section of North Carolina. “He was 
State superintendent of prison camps and 
farms—there were over 90 of each—and I 
used to go with him to visit them. We also 
visited central prison in Raleigh frequent- 
ly. Dad was interested in traveling and in 
people—all kinds of people. He felt that 
everyone had something to offer and that 
each of us could learn a great deal from 
others. 

ENCOURAGED BY FATHER 

“He was particularly interested in govern- 
ment, in history and politics and he had a 
broad social consciousness. He encouraged 
my interest in these and so many other sub- 
jects when I was a boy. Dad was interested 
in prison reform, in improving conditions, 
ín work projects, in rehabilitative programs 
designed to train these men to become useful 
citizens. He even assisted one prisoner in 
reading law. After the man was released 
from prison, he passed the bar and was 
admitted.” 

Bill himself has strong convictions that 
one of the strengths of this country is its 
deep concern for its people and the peoples 
of other nations. 

“This is an American heritage—under- 
standing and compassion for others,” he 
said, “and I think Americans who travel 
to other countries feel this keenly.” 

Bill is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina with an A.B. in political 
science; attended the University of Oslo, 
Blindern, Norway; studied history and eco- 
nomics at George Washington University; 
received a certificate in English and Com- 
parative Law, City of London Law School, 
and has an LL.B. degree from Georgetown 
University. 

Last fall the American Bar Association 
Journal carried an article by him on service- 
men’s rights and 18 bills were introduced 
as a result of the subcommittee's work in 
this area. Although Bill lives in Washing- 
ton, he maintains close ties with his home- 
town, where he visits his mother frequently. 
He is a member of the Johnston County 
Historical Society, is interested in the Ben- 
tonville Battleground Restoration and is 
furnishing a room at the Harper House. He 
was on the 1964 Governor’s Symphony Ball 
Committee. In Washington, he is on the 
board of directors of the capital chapter of 
the National Foundation. 
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He is in demand as a speaker on consti- 
tutional law and his engagements have taken 
him to law schools and a number of national 
meetings in various States, including an ad- 
dress to Peace Corps trainees at Indiana 
University. 


IDEALS, PROGRAM, AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
June 23, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], ad- 
dressed the Women's National Demo- 
cratic Club, in Washington, D.C. It was 
an extremely inspiring address. Senator 
HUMPHREY addressed his fellow Demo- 
crats on the principles on which that 
party—or any party—should campaign. 
Politics is not simply the use of power, he 
said; rather, the best politics is the exer- 
cise of responsibility. He urged his party 
to take the high road of principle, of 
idealism, and of vision. To win an elec- 
tion is not the only task of a political 
party; it must also hold itself to a higher 
task of deserving to win an election. A 
party asks for the privilege of governing. 
It has a public trust. Any party must 
remind itself of this constantly. 

This political address by Senator Hum- 
PHREY achieved the high plane and ex- 
emplified the quality of moral responsi- 
bility in which politics can and should 
be conducted. Senator HUMPHREY hopes, 
as do I, that the coming national cam- 
paign will have this quality. He has so 
urged his party. I commend the spirit 
of his address to the members of all par- 
ties; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABORERS WORTHY OF THE HIRE 
(Address of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

Democrat, of Minnesota, to Women’s Na- 

tional Democratic Club, June 23, 1964, 

Washington, D.C.) 

I wish to pay my respects this evening to 
the Women’s Democratic Club for the great 
role it has played in the big decisions of 
American politics, The Democratic Party 
and the American people are in your debt, 

I do not come here to convince you of the 
many virtues of the Democratic Party. 
Rather I am delighted to come to share an 
advocacy. Democrats are essentially advo- 
cates. Let those dwell in negation who are 
not sure what they believe. I believe in ad- 
vocacy, in the affirmation of a positive faith. 
Here I find myself at home, 

Of course there must be substance to our 
enthusiasm. We must weigh causes care- 
fully and look at the great issues with the 
impartiality of a judge. But I have looked 
at the causes to which we have given devo- 
tion. I have weighed the issues, and I have 
come up with one conclusion: We have been 
right—the Democratic Party is worthy of the 
public trust. 

I need not remind you either that this is 
an election year. And we must not under- 
estimate the importance of this election year. 
I believe that this coming campaign will be 
harder fought than many of us now believe. 
Therefore it is our duty now to take an in- 
ventory, to find out where we stand, to ask 
what we have been doing and where we are 
going. In short we must give a fair account 
to the American people of our stewardship. 
We owe that to the people and we owe it to 
ourselves. To govern is a responsibility. It 
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does not permit the extravagance of emo- 
tional or irrational behavior. 

I know that a new sense of responsibility 
came to me when I took the job as the ma- 
jority whip in the U.S. Senate in January 
1961. When I assumed that responsibility I 
sacrificed a certain freedom of action. One 
cannot take on the responsibility of leader- 
ship without taking on some extra burdens of 
responsibility. It takes more self-discipline. 
And if you ask discipline from others, you 
must have it yourself. 

When the Democratic Party, through its 
elected President—our late and beloved John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy—took on the task of gov- 
erning this Nation, it also assumed many 
duties and many responsibilities. The Na- 
tion was confronted with a host of serious 
problems. But when John Kennedy, with a 
humility that sensed fully the magnitude of 
those problems, said simply, “I welcome 
them,” he made us all more adequate to our 
duties. 

I am not here to recount history. The 
key to the success of the Democratic Party 
is to attack the problems of the present and 
to look to the future. We feel no mandate 
to dwell in the past, much less attempt the 
impossible of returning to it. We would 
use the inspiration of the past, its source of 
reference, its residue of experience, to meet 
the new duties of new occasions. From the 
past we have learned the lessons of respon- 
sibility. 

Only the inexperienced in politics dream 
of the luxury of being freewheelers. Only 
the neophyte thinks he can—or even 
should—be able to pick and choose as he 
pleases, with an untrammeled independence 
of action on all issues and occasions. In 
conscience he may have liberty, but like- 
wise in conscience he is denied license. The 
Democratic Party has learned that. 

This party has governed this Nation since 
1933, with the exception of 8 years. And 
in 6 of those 8 years, the Democratic Party 
had a majority in the Congress. We have 
learned that we have no right to be frivolous, 
We have learned that we have no right to 
look lightly on any subject or issue of the 
day. We have learned in each year to ask 
ourselves: “Have we kept the public trust? 
Has the public consensus been found? Have 
we protected not only the heritage of the 
past, but the options of those unborn?” 

A party in power for a long period of 
time may drain itself of leadership, or be- 
come complacent. Equally, a party long out 
of power is tempted to seek control for the 
sake of control—to assault in desperation 
what it has not earned in merit. 

I can speak best for the Democratic Party. 
That party has been responsible to its trust. 
The Democratic Party has been able to re- 
ceive new strength. It has drawn a fresh 
vitality, year after year for more than 30 
years. 

President Lyndon Johnson has long been 
a leader in the Democratic Party. One par- 
ticular attribute of character—one great 
hallmark of his leadership—began when 
he was the majority leader of the Senate 
during the 6 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration when the Democratic Party 
controlled the Congress, Lyndon Johnson 
taught us in those years, he preached to us, 
lectured us—and sometimes cajoled us. if 
you like—on the theme of the Democratic 
Party being responsible to the whole Na- 
tion. He cautioned not to be loose on fiscal 
policy. He reminded us that foreign pol- 
icy was above partisanship. On any and 
every domestic issue he counseled us on the 
duty of a party entrusted with the respon- 
sibilities of a majority. 

Today the President of the United States 
still exemplifies in word and deed the same 
thought, the same philosophy, and doctrine 
which he gave us then as the Senate ma- 
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jority leader. He insists that the Democratic 
Party be a party of responsibility, And so 
I emphasize tonight the theme of responsi- 
bility—the theme of being laborers worthy 
of the hire in the vineyard of democracy. 

Perhaps anyone can preach. At least the 
world is full of good advice. President John- 
son has not been content with mere preach- 
ment. From the heritage of the American 
past, but projected to the future, he has 
captured that vision which converts duty into 
a drive. He has created a cause in which we 
can step forward to enlist. He has recovered 
the eternal wisdom that “without vision the 
people perish.” We have been given the 
vision of “the great society.” It is the 
same vision of the Founding Fathers. But 
it is the idiom of the 20th century, and chal- 
lenges our greater powers to achieve it. The 
American ideal has been made fresh again. 

People need ideals, not just ideas. It takes 
ideals to lift a man, a nation, a party—to re- 
store a spirit and fortify a will. It takes an 
ideal to lead. 

I have said that President Johnson drew 
his ideal of the great society from the spirit 
of the American past, from the dream that 
brought forth on this continent “a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal,” President Johnson has also drawn 
his ideals from the great commitments of the 
Democratic Party. Most recently, President 
Kennedy described our goal as “the new 
frontier.” That was his way of putting the 
challenge of new opportunities before this 
land and people. Partly in jest, one may say 
of another political party that instead of a 
new frontier, it has been groping in vain for 
a “lost horizon.” 

In a recent telecast, President Johnson, 
gave a simple definition, without slogans, 
of the “great society.” Reporters asked 
him: “Mr. President, Franklin Roosevelt had 
the New Deal; Harry Truman had the Fair 
Deal; John Kennedy had the New Frontier. 
What will you call your administration?” In 
the quiet, restrained and thoughtful manner 
so characteristic of him, President Johnson 
replied: “I suppose that what this admin- 
istration seeks for the American people is a 
better deal, a better life, a better world, a 
set of better circumstances, not only for the 
many, but for the few.” 

This is an enduring commitment of the 
Democratic Party. As Franklin Roosevelt, 
the early mentor of Lyndon Johnson stated 
it, we do not seek to have government add 
to those who already have too much. We 
seek a government that makes it possible for 
those with too little to have enough. There 
is no need to enhance the privilege of a few. 
There is need to give opportunity to all, 

I am emphasizing responsibility, vision, 
and the better life tonight because I want 
Democrats to recognize in this year of 1964, 
that our task is to maintain the high ground 
of idealism. It is our duty to take the high- 
road of principle. Our job is to speak up for 
America at its best; for America as we want 
it to be, and the world as it must become 
if there is to be peace on earth. This is 
the responsibility we must not fail. I do 
not say we would lose the election if we 
lowered our gaze. Elections can be won on 
lower roads as well as higher. Politicians 
can win elections, but only statesmen deserve 
to. I want the Democratic Party on the high 
road, I want us to win because we are re- 
sponsible to the trust we seek—the trust of 
all Americans. 

I say this because frankly I have the feel- 
ing that we shall be opposed this year with 
more desperation than usual. Our opposi- 
tion will appeal to the passions of the peo- 
ple, instead of to reason. There may even 
be a tendency to pit group against group, 
or section against section; to divide the 
house of America instead of to unite it. I 
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hope it will not be so, but I believe it may 
be so. In any case we must shun every 
temptation to travel such a road. Any party 
that takes that route will be unworthy of the 
public trust, even though it wins the elec- 
tion. 

What this Senator seeks to do tonight then, 
is to remind you of the high ground, to ask 
you to stand this year even a little taller, to 
draw even more deeply of a cleaner air, to 
think even more in terms of political refine- 
ment. I ask you to set your standards a 
notch higher than usual, and don’t be afraid 
of such a stand. 

You have asked me to speak also of civil 
rights and the legislative record. I am 
pleased to do so because I believe that the 
record of the Democratic Party here gives 
substance and texture to the theme I would 
leave with you of meriting the public trust. 
We have kept the faith. 

Let me be brief on civil rights—you can 
read the papers—and clarify the issue as I 
have seen it. 

I became involved in civil rights long be- 
fore I ever came to Congress. My concerns 
began in a small town in South Dakota. 
They continued later in a city in Minnesota. 
The husband of Jane Freeman—Orville 
Freeman—was a young lawyer just graduated 
from the University of Minnesota, and was 
helping me, without pay, when I was mayor 
of Minneapolis. Orville Freeman wrote the 
first municipal fair employment practice 
ordinance that was ever written in the 
United States of America. We passed it. We 
made it a fact of law. 

Civil rights has nothing to do with getting 
a Negro vote. The Democratic Party has 
been getting Negro votes without civil rights 
legislation, I am not sure that being for 
civil rights is a plus issue in getting votes. 

Civil rights is an issue of morality. It is 
an issue that goes to the heart of the whole 
struggle in the world today. It is the issue 
between the Communist and the freeman. 
It is the issue between those who believe 
in colonialism and those who believe in 
democracy. It is an issue of human dignity. 
Civil rights transcends any and all political 
parties. It goes to the core of democratic 
thought and experience. 

Speaking for the Democratic Party, we 
have no choice as a party worthy of the 
respect of the Nation except to come to grips 
in our own community with the issue of 
human dignity. You cannot treat people in 
a society that is supposed to be united— 
the United States of America—as if some 
persons are inferior to others. You cannot 
have A first-class citizenship for some and 
second-class citizenship for others. You can- 
not deny the morality of human dignity and 
survive as a free people. And so the Demo- 
cratic Party came to grips with the issue of 
human rights and constitutional guarantees. 

Tonight, in this Democratic club, I want 
to praise my Republican associates who put 
their country above party. Because of this, 
our Nation, and we as elected representa- 
tives of the people without regard to party, 
were able to pass civil rights legislation 
which was long overdue. The civil rights 
legislation just passed, will do more for this 
country at home and abroad in the days to 
come than any single act of this century. 

The civil rights issue illustrates that ideal- 
ism is the best politics. The essence of 
politics is not power. Politics deals with 
power to be sure—but under the moral im- 
perative to order it with justice. The essence 
of politics is to ask the continuing question: 
“What is right; what is just?”—and to find 
the answers a conscience can live with. This 
is the obligation of a free society. 

In the main the Democratic Party has done 
well with this obligation: No political party 
can claim perfection. A political party, after 
all, is made up of people: We are many 
different people in America, with many dif- 
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ferent attitudes. America is a large country. 
There are many different cultural patterns, 
diverse social and economic interests, and 
many variant visions of what is good. The 
rich diversity of the American pluralism is 
its greatest strength, but it sets a pace of 
movement in terms of what we can do to- 
gether. 

I do not believe any section of this coun- 
try can be condemned as being the only sec- 
tion that practices discrimination. Nor do I 
believe any section of this country has a 
monopoly on justice. In some places seg- 
regation and discrimination have been sanc- 
tioned by law. In others it has been enforced 
by habit and custom. Neither is good, and 
I shall be the first to admit that it will be 
harder to erase the custom of prejudice than 
it was to remove the inequity in the law. 

We have succeeded in establishing a frame- 
work in the law, within which we can put 
the burden where it belongs—on our hearts 
and spirits—to work out the problems of 
human relations. The wounds of the con- 
troversy have been ended. The time of heal- 
ing has only begun. 

It is a wonderful, wonderful feeling, how- 
ever, to know that this country has finally 
reaffirmed the faith it declared in 1776. We 
have found again that doctrine of the in- 
alienable rights granted to every man by 
his Creator—the rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. As we have found 
again our own inner heart, we are entitled 
once again to a decent respect from the opin- 
ions of mankind. It will serve us well in 
the difficult days ahead. 

As for the legislative record of the Demo- 
cratic Party in recent years, it should give 
a pardonable pride to any party. As a Demo- 
crat I am proud of it. 

Less than a year ago the newspapers were 
giving the 88th Congress a bad time. The 
88th, they said, was a do- nothing Congress.” 
It was “paralyzed.” It was in a “logjam.” 

Last September I was in New York and 
speaking on the 88th Congress. I quoted 
generously from the press. I quoted the 
condemnations of Congress as “fumbling, 
bumbling, dropping the ball, failing to come 
to grips with the issues of our time,” et 
cetera. Then I revealed that my quotations 
were from a report in the New York Times 
on the 68d Congress—not the 88th. 

There never has been a time when there 
has not been criticism of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people in Con- 
gress. I suppose this is to be expected and 
somewhat desired. But, as I say when I am 
out in Minnesota on the hustings: “No mat- 
ter how warm the hen, it takes 21 days to 
hatch an egg.” No matter how diligent the 
Congress, how able the leadership, or how in- 
ept, 1t takes a certain amount of time to 
process legislation. 

I ask my fellow Democrats and fellow citi- 
zens this year, however, to remember the 
87th and 88th Co: Those are the 
Congress that you must base your appeal 
to the voters on—and believe me, you can do 
it with pleasure. The 87th Congress, Ist 
and 2d sessions, was a remarkable Con- 
gress. The 88th will go down in history with 
many, many merit badges, and many, many 
awards. Let me review the record: 

First of all, don’t forget, my fellow Amer- 
icans, where you were on January 19, 1961. 
You were not only in a Washington snow- 
storm. You were in an America that was in 
retreat. You were in a nation that was be- 
ginning to lose its sense of dignity and power 
and majesty. You were in a nation where the 
economy was faltering. The rate of unem- 
ployment was rising rapidly and the gold 
reserve was leaving the country. People tend 
to forget things like this. 

One day later, on January 20, 1961, a brave, 
brilliant, vital, intelligent young man, elected 
in a hard-fought campaign by a very close 
margin, stood before the American people 
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and called them to action. It was no uncer- 
tain trumpet he sounded. It was a clear 
charge from the trumpet to go forth and get 
the country moving again. 

President Kennedy’s challenge must still 
be vivid in our memories. “Ask not what 
your country can do for you” he said, “ask 
what you can do for your country.” Again 
he reminded: “If a free society cannot help 
the many who are poor, it cannot save the 
few who are rich.” On what was to be a re- 
curring theme of peace he noted “Let us 
never negotiate out of fear. But let us never 
fear to negotiate.” He was electrifying. He 
gripped not only his fellow Americans—he 
found the ears of mankind around the world. 

Speaking of many problems, he said sim- 
ply “Let us begin.” And we did begin. 
Your Congress and your Executive worked 
together from the beginning. We did not 
perform miracles, but we did begin the job 
of governing. We started to rebuild our for- 
eign policy. We began to strengthen our 
national security. We started on domestic 
issues of many kinds, not least being to im- 
prove the economy. 

It is no miracle or mystery why Mr. Khru- 
shchev is more respectful of the United 
States of America today than he was, let us 
say, 5 years ago. Today he confronts a na- 
tion with superlative power. He knows that 
we have the will to use that power if neces- 
sary, the self-confidence to restrain it when 
it is not needed, and the wisdom to know 
the difference. He respects a firmness that 
is not belligerent, and he does not mistake 
forbearance for weakness. 

Mr. Khrushchev knows also that he con- 
fronts a nation that is as strong economically 
as it is politically and militarily. And it is 
not any miracle that we have this strength 
because we planned to have it that way. We 
started out with one program after the 
other—housing, minimum wage, social secu- 
rity, agriculture, investment-tax credit. We 
did begin. 

The Democratic Party has always included 
labor, minority groups, and various under- 
privileged in the consensus it has sought. 
We shall continue to do so of course, as a 
party of all the people. Yet I want you to 
remember also that no political party in the 
history of America has ever been more re- 
sponsible and more earnest about the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, than has the 
Democratic administration of Kennedy and 
Johnson. We have legislated tax credits. 
We have given accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances. We have passed in this 88th Con- 
gress the greatest and largest tax reduction 
in the history of this Republic. The purpose 
has been to free the productive powers of our 
private economy to achieve its potential in 
growth, and its power to service our people 
in jobs as well as goods and services. 

We can remember the 87th and 88th Con- 
gresses for higher education. Not since the 
time of Abraham Lincoln has there been 
enacted a broader program for education. 
We have not yet finished this task, but we 
have made a great and significant start. 

The Democratic 87th Congress gave Amer- 
ica the Trade and Export Expansion Act. We 
are prepared for world trade competition. 
We seek new markets. We are expanding our 
commerce. 

If the 88th will be known as the Education 
Congress, it will also be known as the Health 
Congress. This Congress launched for the 
first time by the Government, a frontal at- 
tack upon mental health and the problems of 
mental retardation. 

For passing civil rights legislation the 88th 
will be known as the Freedom Congress. 

The 88th will also be the Congress of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for its programs of pub- 
lic works, area redevelopment, tax credit, and 
tax reduction, and the war on poverty. 

These are some of the milestones we can 
take to the American people. 
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We have had our heartaches in the past 4 
years and much to grieve about. But what 
a test it was of our whole system of Gov- 
ernment and of our people on that black Fri- 
day of November 22, 1963. I do not wish to 
dwell on those emotions. Suffice it to say 
that all of us, with millions around the 
world, felt the pain of suffering and sorrow. 
But America did not stop moving. And I 
suppose that just as John F. Kennedy will 
always be remembered for saying “Let us 
begin,” the words of Lyndon Johnson in ad- 
dress to Congress on the 27th of November 
will also be immortal. They were: “Let us 
continue.” 

I want to say to Democrats here tonight 

that this commitment to continuity is more 
than a political commitment to a man. Ours 
is a commitment to the American people. 
Ours is a commitment to the platform we 
laid out in 1960. It is a commitment to 
continue the Kennedy-Johnson program de- 
veloped in concert with the leaders of Con- 
gress. 
I believe that I have been a part of those 
discussions. I have heard the President of 
the United States speak to his legislative 
lieutenants and to his Vice President. I have 
heard the Vice President of the United States 
give his views to the President. I witnessed 
the formation and development of the pro- 
gram we call the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration program. I watched these two men 
develop it together and I saw what went 
into it. 

President Johnson then was no stranger to 
the tasks it became his to administer. He 
came into it as a working partner. When he 
spoke of continuing, he spoke of that to 
which he had given of his own thought, work, 
and energy. And so we did continue what 
we had begun. We passed the legislation 
the President laid before us. 

Perhaps the best demonstration of it was 
the by the Senate of the United 
States in a vote of 73 to 27, of the civil rights 
bill, just 1 year to the day after President 
Kennedy sent the legislation to the Congress. 
That was “Let us continue.” 

We can go to the American people with 
this record. I believe that the American peo- 
ple will respond as the master of the house 
responded to those servants who used their 
talents well. 

The Democratic Party has not buried its 
talents. It has invested them for the wel- 
fare and improvement of the people it serves, 
and I believe the people will continue our 
stewardship. 

I want to emphasize tonight that Just as 
President Johnson has put vision into a 
duty, he has added humanity to statistics. 
Our record tonight is not embalmed in eco- 
nomic indicators, in bits of information that 
the gross national product has soared well 
over $600 billion, or the other charts that 
say we are indeed moving ahead. 

President Johnson's eye has fallen on the 
individual who cannot be pictured on a 
graph. He has noticed the persons who 
have fallen through the cracks of the affluent 
society, the impoverished elderly lost on the 
back street, the nameless youth who can't 
get a job, the man whose skill has been 
made obsolete but he still has a family to 
support. Lyndon Johnson has noted this 
with the eye of compassion. He has re- 
minded us that to do something about it 
is part of our spiritual doctrine, and there- 
fore must be part of our political doctrine. 

In the midst then of unprecedented pros- 
perity the President has called attention to 
unfinished business. He is unconcerned 
about what the Communists may make of 
it as propagands abroad, or what any po- 
litical critics may say at home. He has 
identified a flaw in our social body and has 
declared without qualification that “we are 
going to declare war on poverty in America.” 
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It is not only the poverty of the purse, 
not only the poverty of income, which must 
be conquered. It is the poverty of the spirit, 
the poverty of illiteracy, the poverty of sick- 
ness, the poverty of hopelessness, the poverty 
of frustration, and the poverty of bitterness 
that must be vanquished. The President 
has not asked for a token battle. He has 
demanded an all-out war. This is a new 
challenge to the American conscience. 

There is nothing new about poverty. The 
Scriptures record that “the poor ye have 
always with you.” That was not noted as 
a counsel of complacency however, but rather 
as an urgency to help them. What is new 
about poverty today is that we can do some- 
thing about it. Therefore we must. We 
have the means to eliminate it. We are a 
people graced and blessed with the tech- 
nology, the science, the resources, the in- 
telligence adequate to give opportunity for 
all above the level of privation. We can do 
no other than wage a war on poverty. We 
have a moral responsibility. 

I am delighted as a Democrat that I have 
been privileged to enlist in this cause. We 
can win 1t and we ought to make 1t a great 
crusade. We ought never to rest one single 
day as a party or as individuals until we 
have made sure that everyone in America 
has the opportunity to stand in economic 
independence. 

In the long run this means a major in- 
vestment in education in America, for here 
is the chief source of the new wealth in 
America. The development of brainpower 
plus character is the key to the great society. 
We must see to it that everyone in America 
has an opportunity for the best of education 
to the limits of his ability. The most serious 
deficit this Nation faces is in education. It 
is not the budget deficit that imperlls us. 
It is the intellectual deficit that is allowing 
people to fall behind in the economic strug- 
gle and which is putting brakes on our power 
to create new wealth. We must invest money 
to make money. We must pour much more 
of our substance into education. This is not 
waste. This is not even spending. This is 
genuine investment—this is finding talent 
and putting it to work to increase many 
times over. This party of ours ought to 
champion the cause of enlightenment and 
have no fears of those who talk about it as 
spending and waste. 

And we can win the struggle to help our 
elderly people. This society has been gener- 
ous with youth, It provides much for those 
in the full bloom of life. Surely we can, and 
surely we will provide for those in the twi- 
light of life. Therefore, we can pass hospital 
and nursing home care. We have an obliga- 
tion and responsibilty here, too. Old age 
should be lived in serenity and dignity. The 
young who do not respect age, will come to 
hate their own future. 

Brooding over all our other concerns, of 
course, in this latter half of the 20th cen- 
tury, is the concern for peace. Since the close 
of World War IT the world seemed to be on a 
slow but steady collision course with disaster. 
The accelerated race for thermonuclear weap- 
ons pinned us on a pervasive anxiety. Yet 
since 1961 there have been great movements 
toward peace, The world is not yet safe, and 
peace is not secure, but we have a new lease 
on hope, and a new reason to believe that we 
can take the first steps in a new direction 
away from war. 

We began to sense it in President Ken- 
nedy’s address at American University on 
June 10, 1963. The point that “peace is a 
process” was made simply, but eloquently 
clear. The truth that “war is not inevitable” 
was given a new conviction and determina- 
tion. This address will surely be one of the 
great state papers of all time. If Democrats, 
Americans, Republicans will study it, we 
shall be less impatient, we will be more un- 
derstanding, and we shall have a new deter- 
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mination to heed the President's words when 
he said we must persevere” in the cause of 


peace. 

In these last 4 years we have had striking 
evidence of that perseverance for peace from 
at least four apostles of peace who gave their 
lives for it. 

Dag Hammarskjold gave his life for peace 
in a very real sense. He died in the Congo 
while seeking the answers, relentlessly pur- 
suing the formula for peace in that part of 
the world. Indeed, the quest for peace had 
come to dominate his every concern as Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 

In these years, too, we lost that great lady, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and we realized that she, 
too, had given her life for peace. She has 
been in this club many times. She inspired 
us so frequently. I never knew her to speak 
unkindly of anyone. She died as she lived, in 
lifelong dedication to the cause of peace. 

We have just lived through a time also 
when a peasant who was a parish priest, 
rose to become the chief prince of his church, 
and gave his life for peace. Pope John 
XXIII will be remembered as will few in 
our time, or any time. His great Easter 
“gift” as he called 1t—“Pacem in Terris”—is 
one of the most moving and magnificent 
documents for peace and justice that has 
been given to mankind. Again the overtones 
of this message soared beyond its content. 
He addressed “all men of good will.” His 
astounding faith that there were such, every- 
where, penetrated both the disillusioned of 
spirit and the hard of heart. He addressed 
the natural reason of men, even behind the 
Tron Curtain, Perhaps no one in our time 
got closer to the heart of humanity than did 
Pope John. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy gave his life for 
peace—for peace at home and abroad. He 
fell indeed the victim of a tormented mind. 
Even more, he was the victim of a tormented 
society, a society that has been infected with 
hate, bitterness, and extremism. His was 
indeed a sacrifice for peace at home. But a 
world shared our grief because they believed 
his cause encompassed theirs. 

I could give other evidences of change in 
the world, of movements in foreign policy 
and in the actions of nations, which would 
also suggest that this still untidy and restive 
world is wrenching itself away from the path 
of war. But what I say to my fellow Demo- 
crats is this: That because we have had such 
a close association with all of these great 
personalities and with all of the policies and 
programs I have mentioned, we cannot ap- 
proach the campaign of 1964 as if it were 
just another election. It is not, in any 
sense. Every election in America is impor- 
tant, but elections now in America are vital. 
They determine not only the future of this 
Republic. They hold in balance the fate of 
the world, Once again then I make the ap- 
peal with which I began, I appeal to the 
Democratic Party to take the high road 
of principle and ideals; of wisdom and 
courage. 

The American people want to be better; 
they want to believe; they want to be good; 
they want to have faith; they want to have 
ideals. Above all they want political leaders 
and a political party that makes them under- 
stand the importance of those ideals. There- 
fore, whether we are a precinct worker, a 
Congressman, a Senator, an officer in this 
club, a member of the Democratic National 
Committee, or just a plain citizen—whatever 
we are—we have a responsibility in this 
campaign. We must be worthy in our con- 
duct, of the memory of John F. Kennedy. 
We have an obligation to carry forward the 
declaration of faith and the program of this 
party of Lyndon Johnson. We have the obli- 
gation to prove that we are worthy of the 
faith and trust of the American people as a 
party that is responsible, constructive, 
progressive, and idealistic. In the words of 
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John Wesley’s great hymn “We have a charge 
to keep.” 

That is why I came to you tonight, to urge 
you to be worthy of it. Thank you. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 11380) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION ACT AND 
IMPACTED AREAS LEGISLATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will approve, 
I should like to ask unanimous consent 
temporarily to lay aside the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1212, Senate 
bill 3060, which I understand will take 
little time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bil (S. 
3060) to amend and extend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, and to 
extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist 
Congress (federally affected areas). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the professional 
staff members of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare be permitted the 
privilege of the floor when Senators en- 
gage in debate during the discussion of 
the bill S. 3060. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, in open- 
ing the Senate debate on S. 3060, a bill 
to extend for 3 years, and to amend the 
provisions of the various titles of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, and 
which also extends for 2 years the provi- 
sions of the impacted areas legislation, 
Public Laws 815 and 874, I wish to ex- 
press to each of the members of my sub- 
committee who sat with me and who 
worked with me in our executive sessions 
my deepest appreciation. 

This bill bears upon it the mark of 
our combined judgment in almost every 
area. In particular, I wish to express to 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provury] and to the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] my appreciation 
for their willingness without compromise 
of principle, to work diligently in ham- 
mering out conscionable compromises of 
language and intent. I wish to thank al- 
so the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JORDAN], who was most helpful. 
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To the very distinguished Senators on 
my own side, the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and in 
particular to our beloved chairman, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
author of the Hill-Elliott Act of 1958 
which we now seek to continue, I can 
only say, thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the help you have been to 
me and to the boys and girls of America 
who will be the beneficiaries of this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, before I present a brief 
summary of the principal provisions of 
the bill, there is one point I should like 
to discuss. In our executive session, it 
was indicated that there were members 
of the committee who, although they were 
not cosponsors of S. 580 upon its intro- 
duction, nevertheless in view of the fact 
that the bill then being reported was the 
product of the combined thinking of 
members of the committee on both sides 
of the aisle, wished to have their names 
appear on the bill when it was reported. 
We sought to find a way in which this 
could be done. Unfortunately, since the 
bill being reported was an original bill 
from committee, the advice we were giv- 
en was that to do so at this stage would 
be contrary to the precedents controlling 
in the Senate. 

I sought then yesterday when I filed 
the bill, to indicate the sense of the 
agreement reached in the committee by 
requesting unanimous consent that at 
the next printing of the bill in the Sen- 
ate the names of those Senators who 
had expressed a desire to do so should be 
added as cosponsors. This procedure, 
too, it was found later, was contrary to 
the precedents of the Senate. 

I, therefore, Mr. President, wish to an- 
nounce that were it possible the follow- 
ing Senators had expressed to the bill 
clerk their desire to be associated with 
this legislation: 

Senators CLARK, COOPER, FULBRIGHT, 
HILL, HUMPHREY, JAVITS, KENNEDY, KU- 
CHEL, MANSFIELD, MCNAMARA, METCALF, 
PELL, PROUTY, RANDOLPH, WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, and YARBOROUGH. To each 
of them again I express my deep ap- 
preciation, 

AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 
CATION AcT 
TITLES I AND II NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS 

These titles of the National Defense 
Education Act are the general provisions 
title and the student loan title. The 
committee made one change in the gen- 
eral provisions which will permit some 
35 accredited nonprofit private business 
schools to come within the purview of 
the student loan program established un- 
der title II of the act. 

In title II the language has been 
broadened to permit part-time students, 
defined as students who are carrying at 
least half the normal academic work- 
load program, as determined by the in- 
stitution, to obtain the benefits of the 
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student loan program. This necessitated 

an increase in the funds authorization 

for student loans. Currently, $135 mil- 

lion is authorized for this purpose. If 

the bill is enacted, as I hope it will be, 
$145 million would be authorized for this 
fiscal year; $165 million would be author- 

ized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1966; $180 million for fiscal year 1968; 

and $195 million for fiscal year 1969. 
The committee learned that there were 

seven large universities in the Nation 
which are currently handicapped by the 
$800,000 institutional loan ceiling in the 
present law. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that a table which may 
be found in the committee report list- 
ing the seven institutions and the 
amounts of money they are requesting 
for the academic year 1964-65, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Institutions requesting $800,000 and over for 
academic year 1964-65 (as adjusted) as of 
May 20, 1964 

Approved request 

California: University of Califor- 


Tila, Berkeley.~ o. + ome $942, 300 
Indiana: Indiana University 1,561,500 
Kansas: University of Kansas... 850, 500 
Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 

FP SSE RS o a 1, 194, 400 
Michigan: Michigan State Uni- 

versity of Agriculture and Ap- 

plied: Science. . oo 848, 220 
Minnesota: University of Minne- 

C 1, 102, 500 
Wisconsin: University of Wiscon- 

. OS ON a 1, 067, 723 

Total, 7 institutions 7, 567, 143 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, by re- 
moving the $800,000 loan limitation, the 
committee has, while giving relief to 
the larger institutions, also assured it- 
self through inquiry of the Office of 
Education that no small institution nor 
the students attending it would be 
handicapped in any way by this change 
in the statute. As chairman of the 
subcommittee, I insisted upon obtaining 
the findings of fact to justify this 
change, otherwise I would not have been 
in favor of lifting the ceiling. 

The information we received was to 
the effect that sufficient funds are au- 
thorized to meet the reasonable requests 
of all institutions large or small. 

A further change in title II affects the 
forgiveness feature of the present law. 
Senators are aware that students who 
have borrowed money who teach in 
public elementary or secondary schools 
may have up to 50 percent of their 
loan indebtedness canceled. Last year 
the Senate considered and passed 
S. 569, a measure introduced by Senators 
Proury of Vermont and KEATING of New 
York, which would have extended this 
loan forgiveness principle to teachers in 
the private nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools and to all teachers in 
institutions of higher. education. 

Since as yet, the House of Repre- 
senatives has taken no action on S. 569 
but instead has included a similar pro- 
vision in legislation which parallels the 
measure we are now debating, it seemed 
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to the committee prudent to incorporate 
in these amendments the loan forgive- 
ness feature previously passed by the 
Senate. 

I would make note that the amend- 
ments in S. 3060, unlike the House coun- 
terpart, preserve in section 204(4) of 
the National Defense Education Act the 
special consideration of that act for stu- 
dents with a superior academic back- 
ground who express a desire to teach in 
our elementary and secondary schools. 
It was felt that since the provisions of 
titles III and VI of the act have been 
broadened, it would be well that stu- 
dents in such areas be given considera- 
tion in connection with their financial 
needs and therefore, the committee re- 
placed the language previously in the 
act giving special consideration to “stu- 
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dents whose academic background indi- 
cates a superior capacity of preparation 
in science, mathematics, engineering, 
or a modern foreign language” with the 
phrase “other students with a superior 
academic background.” 

It had been related to the committee 
that graduate students found the loan 
limitations of the present act onerous. 
Therefore, in this area the committee 
has recommended that a graduate or 
professional student be permitted to bor- 
row up to $2,500 a year but that the ag- 
gregate of the loan made to any one in- 
dividual who is a graduate student may 
not exceed $10,000. 

It was felt that the superior debt re- 
paying capacity of the graduate student 
based upon his educational attainment 
made such a change feasible. 
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We must must not forget that many of 
these young men and women are married 
and have family responsibilities. 

Senators will find in the committee re- 
port a full description of the changes I 
have noted and certain others which are 
of a minor or technical nature, but I 
would call particularly to their attention 
the table in the report which gives the 
estimated distribution of the loan funds 
in each of the fiscal years and in order 
that this may be readily available I ask 
unanimous consent that the table in the 
report headed “Estimated Distribution 
of Legislative Authorizations” for title 
II loan funds be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated distribution of legislative authorizations, title II, sec. 202(a), student loans 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1965 1966 1967 1968 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1968. 1966 1967 1968 


Aggregate United Nebraska... ooo 
e $145, 000, 000 | $165, 000, 000 | $180, 000,000 | $195,000, 000 Nevadva 
=== New Hampshire 
50 States and Dis- New Jersey... 
trict of Columbia. 144,002,783 | 163,805, 235 | 178, 762,075 193, 658, 914 || New a — 
— ry OE — New Vork 
Alabama 1, 993, 727 2,208, 724 2, 474, 971 2,681,219 || North Carolina. 
Alaska 58, 432 66, 492 72, 537 78,581 || North Dakota. 
Arizona. -- sap 1, 474, 391 1,077,755 1,830, 279 1,982,802 || Ohio 
Arkansas. 1, 200, 747 1, 408, 781 1, 602, 306 1,735,832 || Oklahoma.. 
California 15, 038, 5: 17, 112, 805 18, 668, 514 20, 224, 225 || Oregon 
olorado- 2.015, 7 2, 293, 2, 502, 370 2,710,901 || Pennsylvania... 
Connecticu 1, 839, 228 2, 092, 914 2, 283, 179 2, 473, 444 || Rhode Island. 
Delaware... 283, 107 322, 156 351, 443 380,730 || South Carolina. 
Florida... 3, 203, 481 3, 747, 755 4, 088, 460 4, 429, 164 || South Dakota... 
Georgia. 2, 401, 056 2, 732, 236 2, 980, 621 3, 229, 006 || Tennessee 
Hawaii.. 504, 433 574, 010 626, 193 678, 375 [Texas 
Idaho 569, 600 648, 176 707, 101 766, 026 || Utah 
Illinois.. 7, 176, 804 8, 166, 708 8, 909, 136 9, 651, 564 || Vermont. 
Indiana. 4, 154, 403 4,727, 425 5, 157, 191 5, 586, 956 || Virginia. 
Iowa 2,755, 611 3, 135, 606 3. 420, 759 3, 705, 822 || Washington 
Kansas 2, 361, 393 2, 687, 103 2, 931, 385 3, 175, 667 || West V 
Kentuck 2, 049, 235 2, 331, 888 2, 543, 878 2, 755, 868 || Wisconsin > 
Louisiana 2, 636, 436 3, 000, 082 3, 272, 817 3,545, 551 || Wyoming 
Maine 597, 246 679, 624 741, 408 803, 192 || District of Columbia 
Maryland 2, 040, 605 2, 322, 068 2, 533, 165 2, 744, 262 
Massach 5, 579, 464 6, 349, 046 6, 926, 232 7, 503, 418 
Michigan 6, 266, 174 7, 130, 474 7, 778, 699 8, 426, 924 
innesota. 3, 511, 695 3, 906, 066 4, 350, 345 4, 722, 624 
Mississippi 1,715, 053 1, 951, 612 2, 129, 032 2, 306, 451 
Missouri. - 3, 584, 134 4, 078, 497 4, 449, 270 4, 820, 042 
Montana.. 660, 960 752, 127 820, 502 888, 877 


$1, 373, 608 $1, 563, 072 $1, 705, 169 $1, 847, 266 
156, 621 178, 224 194, 426 210, 
586, 493 667, 388 728, 060 788, 732 

2, 788, 718 3, 173, 369 8, 461, 857 3, 750, 345 
739, 530 841, 534 918, 037 994, 540 
11, 671, 520 13, 281, 386 14, 488, 784 15, 696, 183 
3, 644, 547 4, 147, 243 4, 524, 265 4, 011, 287 
698, 642 795, 006 867, 279 939, 552 
7,083, 473 8, 060, 503 8, 793, 276 9, 526, 050 
2, 341,067 2, 003, 973 2, 906, 152 3, 148, 331 
1, 972, 929 2, 245, 057 2, 449, 153 2, 653, 249 
7,604, 176 8, 053, 028 9, 439, 667 10, 226, 306 
765, 186 870,728 949, 886 1,029, 043 

1, 456, 753 1, 657, 684 1, 808, 383 1, 959, 082 
073, 882 766, 831 836, 543 906, 255 

2, 846, 207 3, 238, 788 3, 533, 223 3, 827, 058 
7,941, 471 9,036, 840 9, 858, 377 10, 679, 909 
1, 638, 087 1, 864, 030 2, 033, 487 2,202,944 
500, 566 569, 609 621, 392 673, 175 

2, 403, 319 2, 734, 812 2, 983, 431 3, 232, 050 
2,809, 311 3, 209, 215 3, 509, 144 3, 899, 073 
1, 264, 619 1,439, 050 1, 569, 872 1, 700, 695 
3, 535, 700 4, 023, 382 4, 389, 144 4, 754, 906 
301, 358 342, 925 374, 100 405, 275 

1, 263, 252 1, 437, 493 1, 568, 175 1, 698, 856 
PTE, AN AAA A AS 
20, 562 23, 398 25, 525 27, 053 

14, 997 17, 066 18, 017 20, 169 
960, 479 1, 092, 959 1, 192, 319 1, 291, 678 
1,179 1,342 „404 1,586 


Nork.— Distribution of all amounts estimated on the basis of full-time degree credit enrollment (excluding U.S, service schools), fall 1963, 


TITLE 111 NDEA AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Title III of NDEA pro- 
vides funds under which public schools 
may receive matching grants for the pur- 
chase of equipment used in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction. The present law pro- 
vides also that loans to our private 
schools may be made for the purchase of 
such equipment. Briefly, the committee 
amendments would broaden the subject 
matter areas to include the additional 
Subjects of history, civics, geography, 
English, and remedial reading. The ad- 
ditional areas, with the exception of 
civics and remedial reading, are to be 
found in the parallel legislation being 
considered by the other body. 

The critical subjects, as these additions 
to the act are termed, were justified in 
our view by a number of considerations, 
many of which are spelled out in far 
greater detail in the committee report, 
but briefly it was felt that we could not 
accomplish the objectives of the act in 
utilizing the traditional disciplines of 
mathematics, science, and modern for- 


eign languages, unless the child or youth 

had command of his mother tongue, and 

an understanding of his government in 

all its geographic variety and its great 

8 05 of political and economic free- 
om. 

This led naturally to the inclusion of 
English and remedial reading at all grade 
levels. It was our view that a very broad 
construction should be given to these 
terms since in many school districts the 
subject matter is taught under different 
course headings. 

We have set forth carefully in the re- 
port our belief that history includes the 
contemporary as well as the past; that 
English comprehends literature; and 
that the term “civics” which relates most 
generally to the structure, the organiza- 
tion, and the functions of all levels, 
State, Federal, and local government, can 
be understood only in conjunction with 
the impact on each of these government 
levels of the contemporary scene at home 
and abroad. We have, therefore, in title 
III and again in the institute title indi- 


cated our hope that the Commissioner of 
Education in administering these titles 
will feel that he can with propriety in- 
clude, for example, equipment used in 
current affairs classes and that teachers 
may receive institute trainings in inter- 
national affairs, to name but two. 

Similarly, in the remedial reading cat- 
egory, we would certainly hope that every 
attention, both by regular and specially 
trained teachers, be given to overcom- 
ing the reading handicaps of our young 
people, whatever their cause. 

In order to fund this portion of the act, 
an authorization of appropriations of 
$90 million is provided for fiscal year 1965 
and the three succeeding years and the 
corollary amount of $10 million for 
matching grants to the State educa- 
tional agency for supervisory and related 
services and for the administration of 
the State plan has been provided. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the tables in the committee 
report relating to title III be printed in 
the Record at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objeciion, the tabies 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Title 111, Sec. 302(a)—grants for the acqui- 

sition of teaching equipment, fiscal years 

1965-68 (each) 


United States and outlying 


2, 159, 466 
5,374,317 


Wyoming 


Title III, sec. 302(b) State supervision and 
administration, fiscal years 1965-68 (each) 


United States and outlying 
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Title III, sec. 302 (b) State supervision and 
administration, fiscal 
(each) —Continued 


years 


1965-68 


$50, 000 
494, 570 
245, 847 
144, 386 
113, 784 
167, 595 
193, 679 

50, 525 
170, 060 
247, 901 
436, 240 
186, 490 
134, 117 
210, 521 


524, 761 
124, 464 
94, 888 
557, 418 
50, 000 


100, 023 


Title III, sec. 305—Loans to nonpublic 
schools, fiscal year 1965-68 (each) 


United States and outlying 
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Title Ill, sec. 305—Loans to nonpublic 


schools, fiscal year 1965-68 (each) —Con. 


Mr. MORSE. As I have indicated 
earlier, this title also provides for loans 
for the expanded purposes to our non- 
public schools. The distribution of the 
loan funds is incorporated in the table 
previously placed in the RECORD. 

This title also contains minor amend- 
ments which are perfecting changes to 
simplify the operation of the program. 

Mr. President, before leaving title III, 
I wish to pay tribute to a Vermont doctor, 
Dr, Frank J. Falck, Director of the Cen- 
ter for Disorders of Communication at 
the Vermont Rehabilitation Center, who 
in correspondence with Senator Proutry 
directed our attention to the importance 
of remedial reading. An excerpt from 
his letter is printed in the committee re- 
port and it influenced greatly our think- 
ing in this area. 


TITLE IV NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


The fellowship program conducted 
under title IV of National Defense 
Education Act has proven most suc- 
cessful. In order that its benefits may 
be made available to more of our tal- 
ented young people, the committee has 
recommended that the level of fellow- 
ships awarded be raised to 5,000 in fis- 
cal year 1965, 7,500 in fiscal year 1966, 
and 10,000 in each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years. In order to make sure that 
the best available use is made of our re- 
sources the committee, following the 
pattern of the legislation which has re- 
ceived House committee approval, has 
recommended that only one-third of 
these additional fellowships be made to 
the new institutes of graduate learning, 
thus insuring that presently unutilized 
capacity in our existing institutions, 
which has been estimated as capable of 
accommodating as many as 20,000 new 
students, can be put to work. 

There are other minor amendments 
to this title which are set forth more 
fully in the report. I would make men- 
tion only that it was the committee view 
that for those individuals who returned 
to graduate study after a teaching expe- 
rience of 2 or more years, there should 
be given consideration for fellowship 
stipends of up to $4,800 per year plus an 
allowance for each dependent, since in 
many cases such students have family 
responsibilities. 


1964 


TITLE V AMENDMENTS 
Briefly, under this title, the commit- 
tee has extended the testing, guidance 
and counseling provisions and the insti- 
tute programs to the entire elementary 
school population and to the public com- 
munity and junior colleges. The cost 
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of this expansion will rise from the $17.5 
million figure of last year to $25 million 
for fiscal year 1965 and by steps to the 
ie million estimated for fiscal year 
1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the State-by-State distribution 
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of these amounts for title V-A be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Estimated distribution of legislative authorizations, title V, pt. A, sec. 501—Guidance counseling and testing 


we te Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1966 1968 


50 States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia... 


62, 187 


BS 


TETA 


ES 


ie 


72 
522 
942 
837 
692 
969 
253 
143 
898 
889 
152 
061 
053 


28 
3 


SEEN Eee 


ES 
3 


1967 


Nevada 
$32, 500, 000 $37, 500,000 || New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 
31, 980, 000 36, 900, 000 || New York... 
North Carolina. 
630, 824 728,014 || North Dakota. 
50, 000 50, 644 || Ohio 
277, 014 319, 693 || Oklahoma_____ 
331, 183 382, 207 Oregon 
2, 834, 596 3,271,314 || Pennsylvania.. 
335, 297 386,955 || Rhode Island. 
427,178 492,992 || South Carolina 
80, 910 93,376 || South Dakota. 
881, 783 1,017,636 || Tennessee 
759,046 875,990 || Texas. - 
126, 165 145, 603 || Utah... 
1614| 1,908,400 || Virginia, 
820, 75 947, 209 || Washingto 
482, 546, 297 || West Virginia 
379, 866 438, 391 — 
559, 514 645, 716 || Wvoming 
646, 595 746, 214 District of Columbia 
99752 995.242 Outlying 
, „ utiying parts 
827, 614 955, 122 = 
1, 456, 382 1, 680, 762 || American Samoa 
622, 596 718, 518 || Canal 
447, 748 516,731 || Guam 
702, 821 811, 102 || Puerto Rico. 
128, 908 148,768 || Virgin Islands 
246, 159 234, 084 


* 


E 


$50, 000 $50, 000 679 
79, 578 81, 180 119, 489 
780, 499 796, 204 1, 171, 944 
154. 940 158, 058 232, 648 
2,062,709 | 2, 104, 216 3, 097, 223 
676, 678 690, 295 1 016, 054 
92, 226 94, 082 138, 481 
1,346, 505 | 1, 373, 600 2, 021, 820 
319, 367 325, 793 479, 539 
243, 478 248, 377 365, 589 
1,430,299 1. 450, 081 2, 147, 640 
105, 929 108, 060 159, 055 
376, 284 383, 855 505,002 
102, 767 104, 834 154, 307 
501, 184 511, 270 080 752, 544 
1,411 854 | 1,440,205 | 1,836,933 2, 119, 944 
148, 089 151, 069 192, 676 222, 361 
52,174 53, 224 67, 882 78, 341 
576,020 587, 611 749, 447 864, 912 
403, 688 41 525, 230 606, 150 
Bs 928 7 %% 8.27 
50.000 61,711 71, 219 
81, 686 106, 280 122, 654 
520, 000 600, 000 

20, 000 20, 000 

20; 000 20, 000 

20, 000 20, 000 

440, 000 520, 000 

20, 000 20, 000 


Norte.—Distribution of amounts 


TITLE VI OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS 

Mr. MORSE. Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act is, broadly speak- 
ing, the language areas and institutes 
section of the act. The committee has 
proposed that the present title VI-A ap- 
propriation ceiling of $8 million for the 
present fiscal year be raised to $13 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1965, $14 million in 
fiscal year 1966, and $16 million in fiscal 
years 1967 and 1968, to provide addi- 
tional badly needed support to strengthen 
study of modern foreign languages and 
area subjects. 

In title VI-B, the institutes program 
has been expanded to reflect the changes 
previously discussed in connection with 
title III of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

In addition, however, the committee 
felt that it would be wise to provide in- 
stitutes for librarians and educational 
media specialists so that the training 
given in these fields would help all teach- 
ers in carrying out their functions in 
our elementary and secondary schools. 
I wish to draw particular attention to the 
committee’s intention that “institutes in 
all the subject matters covered in this 
title should also be made available to 
special education teachers such as those 
engaged in or preparing to engage in the 
teaching of gifted children or handi- 
capped children.” 

OTHER TITLES OF NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS 

Titles VI and VIII reflect no changes 
other than the 3-year extension which 
pertains to all titles of the act. Title 
IX is permanent now. 


The committee made certain changes 
in the language which were recom- 
mended by the Office of Education to 
improve the statistical services program 
now authorized under title X. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in my remarks a table which ap- 
pears in the report showing the estimated 
distribution of the $3 million proposed 
under title X be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated distribution of $3,000,000 proposed 
under title X—State Statistical Services 


United States and outlying 


estimated on the basis of school-age (5 to 17) population as of July 1, 1962, for the 50 States, District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico, and as of Apr. 1, 1960, — the other outlying parts. 


Estimated distribution of $3,000,000 proposed 
under title X—State Statistical Services— 
Continued 


„ A E $63, 413 
Minnesota. doma di 55, 734 
MESE LS AS 54, 124 
a E A A O 56, 473 
A a 51, 187 
LA O A O nomenon 52, 267 
C E A 50, 524 
New Hampshire 50, 954 
CCC 59, 353 
New Mexico 51, 857 
New VO a 74, 717 
North Carolina 58, 109 
North Dakota. 51, 105 
e — Se ncn es so 66,135 
Oklahoman. 53, 827 
T 52, 918 
% A aes ee 67,139 
Rhode Island. 51, 269 


Distributed on the basis of a basic allot- 
ment of $50,000 to each State, District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and $25,000 to 
American Samoa, Canal Zone, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands, plus a distribution on the 
basis of the school-age (5 to 17) population. 
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TITLE II OF S. 3060 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
belief that most Senators have an excel- 
lent understanding of and appreciation 
for the provisions of the impacted areas 
legislation, Public Laws 815 and 874. 
These acts of 1950 have been before us 
many times in the interim. 

The report carries a full discussion of 

them. I would point out only that many 
of us are aware that there have been alle- 
gations of abuses in the acts. In order to 
assure ourselves that such abuses will be 
identified and so that, if they are based 
upon the language of the act, they can be 
eradicated at an early date in the next 
session by appropriate legislation, the 
committee has required the Commis- 
sioner to undertake a study; it has au- 
thorized funds for a study and it has laid 
upon the Commissioner of Education the 
duty to report to the Congress by June 
30, 1965, the findings and recommenda- 
tions which will strengthen and improve 
the acts. 
Other than this change and other than 
the reaffirming of the traditional desire 
of the Senate to include within the pur- 
view of these acts the District of Colum- 
bia, the committee has recommended 
only that each statute be extended for a 
2-year period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there be printed a summary of entitle- 
ments and number of eligible applicants 
by State and congressional district under 
both Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, 
as amended, for fiscal year 1963, and that 
this be followed by the table in the report 
which summarizes the new obligational 
authority and anticipated expenditures 
under the bill. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Summary of entitlements and number of 
eligible applicants, by State and congres- 
sional district, under Public Law 874, as 
amended, fiscal year 1963 


‘um 
of eligible Amount 
appli- 
ts 

Alabama. 8 52 | $5, 642,144 
Alaska. 1 25 8.347 671 
Arizona 3 115 5.407.713 
Arkansas. 4 67 | 1,633,370 
California 32 531 | 44, 440, 666 
4 57 7, 302, 307 
6 51 2, 557, 823 
1 9 274, 429 
1 H| giim 

0 
2 1 5, 218, 011 
2 47 1, 843, 861 
14 122 4, 896, 916 
9 9 1, 363, 826 
6 29 991, 815 
5 168 6, 265, 025 
6 52 1, 437, 653 
4 9 1, 273, 861 
2 73 2, 241, 440 
5 14 | 10,811,517 
11 174 7, 470, 396 
8 61 1, 945, 392 
7 23 607, 011 
5 21 1, 429, 470 
7 112 3, 061, 587 
2 8² 2, 380, 529 
3 40 2, 958, 621 
1 12 1, 595,117 
2 40 1, 415,718 
8 170 6,714, 260 
2 43 5, 767, 561 
17 191 6, 849 355 
5 27 2, 984, 034 
2 56 1, 408, 835 
18 137 6. 370, 954 
6 356 7, 916, 994 
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Summary of entitlements and number of 
eligible applicants, by State and congres- 
sional district, under Public Law 874, as 
amended, fiscal year 1963—Continued 


Congres- | Number 
sional jof eligible} Amount 
district appli- 

cants 


State 


SS 4 72 | $1, 167,127 
Pennsylvania. 15 147 5, 804, 568 
Rhode Island 2 22 2, 122, 158 
th Carolina 5 35 4, 040, 225 
South Dakota 2 72 2, 658, 786 
Ca S 8 50 2, 870, 394 
Texas 19 237 | 14, 442, 599 
Utah 2 15 2. 799, 046 
Vermon 1 11 60. 728 
Virginia 10 45 | 16,418, 300 
Washington... 7 201 8, 807, 424 
West Virginia 2 6 165, 086 
Wisconsin 7 26 747,785 
Wyoming 1 21 
uam 1 854, 994 
Virgin Islan 1 
To 4,116 


Entitlements and number of eligible appli- 
cants, by congressional district, Public Law 
874, as amended, fiscal year 1963 


STATE OF ALABAMA 


August 1 


Entitlements and number of eligible appli- 
cants, by congressional district, Public Law 
874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 


STATE OF COLORADO 


Number 
of eligible | Entitlement 
applicants 


17 2.076, 911 
23 3, 422, 504 
16 412, 834 


Total () 


At large (1) 9 8274. 429 


Number 
of eligible | Entitlement 
applicants 


Congressional district 


At large (8) 52 $5, 642, 144 


STATE OF ARKANSAS 


2 
29 
24 
12 
67 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
43 | $1,789, 150 
69 790, 668 
14 3, 502, 868 
34 3, 056, 242 
1 1, 078, 515 
3 1, 169, 948 
7 1, 284, 397 
21 1, 196, 204 
18 942, 581 
13 506, 116 
27 2, 206, 470 
38 3, 684, 736 
19 1, 116, 895 
10 445, 198 
12 656, 685 
5 324, 825 
17 1, 899, 040 
6 222, 853 
1 17, 622 
5 351, 473 
3 204, 650 
3 112, 584 
11 1, 044, 498 
7 260, 641 
4 89, 486 
1 1,314, 730 
40 3, 197, 961 
17 1, 182, 758 
46 2, 981, 300 
4 
23 1,193, 128 
531 | 44, 440, 600 


-g 
8 


5 025, 319 
1 , 265, 941 
1 439, 007 
2 257, 949 
1 
1 709 
i omg 
1 219, 690 
17 7, 052, 796 


— — 
CHEN en 00 d GS CONIC y 


1 | $5, 218, 011 


2 
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Entitlements and number of eligible appli- Entitlements and number of eligible appli- Entitlements and number of eligible appli- 
cants, by congressional district, Public Law cants, by congressional district, Public Law cants, by congressional district, Public Law 


874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN STATE OF NEW YORK 
STATE OF INDIANA 
Number Number 
Number Congressional district of eligible | Entitlement Congressional district of eligible | Entitlement 
Congressional district of eligible | Entitlement applicants applicants 


applicants 


$ n $1, 915 = 
bart 3 105, 157 
12 487, 205 5 N 
8 74, 968 - 14.72 
27 833 902 
13 135, 579 1 115, 009 
26 160, 396 
3 13, 256 — 1 
3 4 sah 
94 1, 363, 826 8 "198, 490 
1 156, 057 
10 242, 774 
5 61, 115 
3 158, 089 


a 
Ss 
g 
7 
E 


8888888 


an 
a 


NS m 


Total ) 


STATE OF NEVADA 


At large (). | 12 | $1, 595, 117 Total (6)-------------= 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Total (8) 


STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


21 

9 
25 
11 
19 
24 
10 

3 

6 
il 
35 


Total (15) 
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Entitlements and number of eligible appli- Entitlements and number of eligible appli- Federal funds obligated for construction of 
cants, by congressional district, Public Law cants, by congressional district, Public Law school facilities under Public Law 815 by 


874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. oy she 3 by State, fiscal year 
ntinu 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND STATE OF VIRGINIA 
Number 
Number Congressional district of eligible | Entitlement 
Congressional district of eligible | Entitlement applicants 
applicants — a funds 


1 $3,105, 
— ee AS sia 3 4, 230, 
[ee a onang 1 
' es 
1 
Total ( z 168, 209 
1 
9 539, 945 
3 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 5 
201, 787 
45 1,834. 502 
48, 910 
2 000: 201 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 63. 573 
276, 977 
5 50, 055 
36 276,125 
4 731, 603 
— 534, 095 
21 425, 168 
; 
6, 840, 104 


F 825 | 
3/822 


6 $208, 155 

2 , 037, 757 

6 73, 558 1 

10 680, 453 7 

5 310, 138 4 

7 59, 685 1 

3 109, 805 4 

1 390, 843 $ 
Total (8) 50 2,870,394 P 


STATE OF WYOMING 


30 $590, 809 

15 200 920 F 
8 211, 564 | 1 | $104, 906 

41 

| nieu 7 

17 1, 727, 752 | 1 | „ 
15 349, 148 

7 33 os Federal funds obligated for construction of 

11 2, 086, 532 school facilities under Public Law 815 by 

17 601, 479 congressional district, by State, fiscal year 

8 503,440 1963 

8 353, 

15 4, 247, 801 

13 452, 


3 
È 
3 
| 

E 
E 
3 


1964 


Federal funds obligated for construction of 
school facilities under Public Law 815 by 
congressional district, by State, fiscal year 

1963—Continued 


Total 
Number of| amount of 
projects Federal 


Congressional district 


reserved 
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Federal funds obligated for construction of 
school facilities under Public Law 815 by 
congressional district, by State, fiscal year 
1963—Continued 


Congressional district 


rr > 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BASI roca 
— 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
251, 425 
Grand total (120) 235 44, 583, 912 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the other 
day, in connection with another matter, 
I was under the necessity of expressing 
my deep personal convictions to the 
Commissioner of Education upon the im- 
portance of elementary and secondary 
education in this Nation. I am sure the 
Commissioner appreciated my position 
on this matter, which related to what I 
believe to be a most needed change in 
our national legislative educational pol- 
icy. But I would not want this day to 
go past without expressing to him the 
thanks of the committee for the tre- 
F NOD opa heen, £0.08. 0m: ple 
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Dr. Wilbur Cohen, Assistant Secretary 
of HEW. has aided us in every way and 
we are grateful for his help and for the 
strong support which we received from 
Secretary Celebrezze; but my particular 
thanks today go to Commissioner Keppel 
and his efficient legislative aids, Dr. Peter 
Muirhead and Dr. Samuel Halperin, 
both of whom have labored long in the 
vineyard with our staff that this bill 
could be brought to the Senate today. 

Having made that statement, I want 
to say that Mr. Jack Forsythe and Mr. 
Charles Lee, and their assistants rep- 
resenting the majority, and Mr. Michael 
Bernstein, representing the minority, 
were of inestimable help to the members 
of the committee. I want to thank them 
for their dedicated and loyal public 
service. 

I am grateful to them and I am grate- 
ful for the patient understanding and 
major help to the committee that was 
given by the administrative assistant of 
Senator Proury, Mr. Tom Hayes, and 
the executive assistant of Senator JAVITS, 
Mr. Allen Lesser. On behalf of the ma- 
jority, I wish to express to each of these 
gentlemen my deepest appreciation, and 
to the members of the minority staff who 
sat with us in our hearings and who 
advised their principals in a highly pro- 
fessional manner, Mr. Michael Bern- 
stein—whom I have already men- 
tioned—and Mr. John Stringer, likewise 
goes my appreciation for their unfailing 
courtesy and, where appropriate, help- 
fulness. 

Mr. President, S. 3060 received the 
favorable vote of all members of the 
committee except the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. They 
have filed individual views, which was 
printed with the committee report. In 
their views they enthusiastically recom- 
mend extension of Public Laws 814 and 
874. They are opposed to all the other 
parts of the bill, but raised no objec- 
tions to expediting getting the bill to the 
floor of the Senate. In fact, they helped 
by providing us promptly with their in- 
dividual views. 

I feel that we should now proceed to 
further consideration of the bill to per- 
mit the Senate to work its will upon it. 

Mr. President, I have concluded my 
presentation and I suggest that the bill 
be open for amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. First, I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon for 
bringing the national defense education 
bill before the Senate today. I think he 
and the committee are entitled to much 
credit for presenting to the Senate a bill 
which I believe will be very important, 
not only in continuing the education of 
our youth, but in extending a program 
from which our States will benefit. I 
refer to both title I and title II of the 
bill. 
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However, I wish to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon one ques- 
tion. In our State we have had some 
interest and concern about securing 
funds for student nurse training. As I 
heard the Senator discuss the bill this 
morning, I did not hear that item men- 
tioned. Is that item included in this 
bill or not? > 

Mr. MORSE. It is not in this bill. It 
is in a bill which deals with nurses train- 
ing, which I understand will shortly be 
before the Senate. I am sure that early 
committee action will be taken. I hope 
that will be next week. The nurse loan 
provisions, however, are not in this bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is not a part of the 
bill which the Senate is considering to- 
day? 

Mr. MORSE. No; it is not part of the 
bill the Senate is considering today, but 
I give the Senator my assurance that he 
has no more enthusiastic supporter of 
that measure than the chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee. I have no 
doubt that the bill will be before the 
Senate for favorable action within the 
next week or very shortly thereafter. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to get that 
assurance on the nurse training program. 
That bill should come before the Senate 
and be acted upon in this session. 

Mr. MORSE: I quite agree. It will 
receive action. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
who, as I said, has been of great help to 
the committee. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. I thank the 
Senator for his comment and for his able 
presentation of the proposed legislation. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], also a member of the committee, 
will later make a statement commending 
the Senator for his able presentation and 
expressing his own personal views. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho, and through him, thank the 
Senator from New York. I shall thank 
him personally. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I ask my good friend from Oregon if 
there is any provision in the bill to assist 
the cities in providing education for the 
vast numbers of fellow Americans, both 
black and white, who have been pouring 
into the cities during the past few years, 
who are educationally and culturally de- 
prived and who constitute, in my judg- 
ment, a more severe task for the cities 
than did the creation of Government in- 
stallations upon the areas of the country 
where they were installed 15 years ago. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no special sec- 
tion in the bill covering those particular 
students. It is partly encompassed, how- 
ever, in the opinion of some of us, in the 
adult education provisions of the anti- 
poverty bill. We think these and other 
education provisions of the antipoverty 
bill will be of help to this group of citi- 
zens. 

Further, as the Senator knows, I have 
introduced a separate bill expanding the 
scope of Public Law 874 which would 
provide Federal assistance to our schools 
in the so-called slums or depressed areas 
of the cities of the country and to our 
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rural slum areas also, which are im- 
pacted with two classes of students whose 
parents are in limited income brackets. 

We would provide payments to school 
districts based on one, the number of 
children whose parents are unemployed, 
and two, the number of children on 
whose behalf an aid to dependent chil- 
dren public welfare grant is made. 

We have completed hearings on my 
bill. We hope to have committee action 
on it within the next 2 weeks. If enacted, 
and companion legislation is being con- 
sidered by the House committee, we 
would expand the so-called impacted 
areas concept so that special assistance 
can be made available to school districts 
in those areas which are of special con- 
cern to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is highly desir- 
able. As I remember it, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] was the 
original author of the impacted areas 
bill in 1950 or 1951. It was designed to 
help localities into which Government 
installations had brought a large number 
of children before the tax base of the 
locality could rise to provide added tax 
income. It was said that since the Gov- 
ernment was responsible for the com- 
ing of the children, it should assist in 
the cost of their education. That was 
desirable. 

Of course, now, with the passage of 
time, at these defense installations, the 
number of private homes has increased 
and the taxable capacity of the localities 
has also risen. Therefore they are in a 
much better position than they were 
when the act was originally passed. 

A new pressure has however fallen 
upon our cities, particularly as a result 
of the mobility of the population. We 
should be aware—though perhaps this 
is not fully appreciated throughout the 
country—that our cities are undergoing 
great population shifts and great pop- 
ulation problems. Into the cities there 
has poured and is still pouring very large 
numbers of people from the South, who 
are displaced because of the mechaniza- 
tion of cotton picking and other causes 
which have forced both blacks and 
whites off the soil and into the cities. A 
great many of them come into Chicago on 
the Illinois Central Railroad. There are 
hundreds of thousands of them. They 
also come into New York, Large num- 
bers are coming into Philadelphia and 
into Detroit and into virtually every 
major city in the country. 

This has created grave problems for 
our cities, and we have seen the results 
of some of these problems in the riots 
in Harlem and in Rochester. I do not 
say this is the sole cause, but the cities 
of the North and West have been given 
a major job in trying to digest these 
large numbers, who have been educa- 
tionally and culturally deprived. 

This is a very severe problem for the 
cities. It is much more severe today than 
was the coming of the defense plants or 
defense installations in 1950 or 1951. 

At the same time that this is happen- 
ing in the cities, they are in a poorer posi- 
tion to meet the problem. 

As the migrants from the South, both 
black and white, move into our major 
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cities, the upper and middle income fami- 
lies tend to move out to the suburbs, 
Therefore the cities are losing a large 
part of their taxable capacity, at the 
same time that they are called upon to 
meet the increased problems which are 
thrown upon them. 

This is a situation which must be dealt 
with. I recognize that at this late hour, 
it is impossible to amend the bill from 
the floor, but it is a problem which the 
country should face, and should do so 
at the earliest opportunity, or we shall 
have many more Harlems and many more 
Rochesters. 

In the past the cities have been the 
great Americanizing influences, which 
have enabled us to permit millions of 
immigrants from abroad to rise socially, 
educationally, and politically. They are 
now called upon to perform an even more 
difficult task of absorbing an internal 
migration with reduced resources. 

I hope very much that Congress can 
deal with this problem at the earliest 
opportunity. 

I know that there exists a strong preju- 
dice against the big cities both in the 
country and in the Senate. But whether 
or not we move forward as a nation will 
depend largely upon how we deal with 
these difficulties in our cities. 

President Conant in one of his books 
stated there were roughly a million 
young people between the ages of 16 and 
21 in our cities who were not at school 
and not at work. He labeled these as the 
concealed social dynamite within our 
social structure. The figure of a million 
may be slightly overstated. At least there 
are three-quarters of a million. 

We can deal with this problem par- 
tially in the antipoverty bill, which we 
passed and which I hope the House will 
pass. But we should also rethink our 
procedure with regard to Federal aid to 
education. 

Instead of an overall distribution of 
Federal aid to the States, which will go 
to localities which do not particularly 
need the aid, I am inclined to believe that 
we should deal with the problem in a 
rifleshot fashion, concentrating our 
Federal aid on the areas of need. This 
will include the cities. It will also include 
the areas in the country districts which 
have very low taxable capacity and where 
local real estate is unable to provide an 
adequate education for the children. 

Though there is great criticism of the 
South, on the whole the South has spent 
a larger fraction of its income on educa- 
tion than many States in the North, and, 
in general, more than the countrywide 
average. The South cannot be taxed 
with unwillingness to pay for the cost of 
education. However, its taxable re- 
sources are comparatively limited. 

Unless we try to deal with this great 
sea of the uneducated, we shall have in- 
creased trouble. 

I know that the senior Senator from 
Oregon is very much concerned about 
this issue. Many of us have been con- 
cerned about it for a long time. The 
pending bill came to the floor very sud- 
denly, at least suddenly so far as the 
Senator from Minois is concerned. He 
did not have an amendment ready to deal 
with it. It would require careful draft- 
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ing, and, therefore, I shall not offer such 
an amendment to the pending bill. 

I congratulate the Senator and his as- 
sociates for their good work, so far as it 
goes. I hope that what I have presented 
as a future task will be one to which we 
shall speedily address ourselves, and not 
postpone it to the indefinite future. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator had given last week the speech 
that he has given on the floor of the 
Senate today, he would have oeen com- 
pletely justified in charging the Senator 
from Oregon with plagiarism. I am 
proud to say this, because of my great 
esteem for the Senator’s leadership in 
education. Many of the points that the 
Senator from Illinois has just made on 
the floor of the Senate I made in com- 
mittee a couple of days ago when Com- 
missioner Keppel testified before us in 
presenting the administration’s point of 
view, in this instance I think a most un- 
fortunate point of view, with respect to 
the Morse-Dent bill. 

The Morse bill, S. 2528, which I have 

already, by thumbnail sketch, outlined 
to the Senator, deals with this special 
metropolitan city problem in the slum 
areas, where the students to whom the 
Senator from Illinois has alluded are lo- 
cated. The administration took the 
position that consideration of this pro- 
posal ought to be postponed until a later 
date. But we do not intend to postpone 
it. We are going to get action on it in 
committee, and we are going to give the 
Senate an opportunity to stand up and 
act on it. I predict we will get it to the 
calendar and provide the Senate with an 
opportunity to consider it before Con- 
gress adjourns. 
The House has already completed 
hearings on the bill. It is known as the 
Dent bill on the House side, and the 
Morse bill on the Senate side. 

As I said to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, “The Department is usually 
ahead of Congress; but this time we are 
far ahead of the administration on this 
problem.” 

The rifleshot analogy or figure of 
speech that the Senator from Illinois 
used is most apropos. We must take a 
look at the particularly bad spots in the 
educational aid program. 

That is why we are requiring, as we 
have a right to do, that the issue first be 
resolved in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and that they 
give us a report on the administration of 
the impacted-areas legislation by June, 
1965, because that is a rifleshot ap- 
proach. We must examine the problem 
to find these areas that are now getting 
Federal aid but which can no longer be 
justified in receiving it. There are many 
other areas where such aid can be better 
justified than in the environs of some of 
our military or other Federal installa- 
tions. 

Because I know the Senator from Illi- 
nois joins me in the high regard we have 
for the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], I think I ought to tell him of a 
whispered conversation we had while the 
Senator from Illinois was speaking. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania said, “I think 
you ought to tell Paul that we wanted to 
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make that approach in this bill, but we 
did not have the votes.” 

We thought it was important to bring 
forth this bill and then push for S. 2528, 
the Morse bill and for the Dent bill, 
which deals specifically with the prob- 
lem the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. His attitude is exactly as 
he has always shown it to the Senate. 
I hope our colleagues may take account 
of this problem, and that we may be able 
to get action, because it is badly needed. 
It may be the most conservative step to 
lessen the social disturbances which 
otherwise may grievously weaken the 
whole fabric of our society. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to add my voice to the voices of the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Oregon in support of Federal aid 
to education in slum areas and under- 
privileged areas of our great cities. Sen- 
ators will recall that such an approach 
was strongly recommended by the former 
president of Harvard, James B. Conant, 
in the splendid report he made on the 
whole problem of education several years 
ago. Such an approach was recom- 
mended in President Kennedy’s first 
general aid to education bill in 1961, when 
the able junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Risicorr] was Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

At that point, we found that because 
of the attitude of Senators who came 
from States where there were no such 
problems, it would be difficult to obtain 
funds. : 

I commend the Senator from Oregon 
for his persistence in moving ahead in 
this regard. 

I know that the majority leader is im- 
patiently waiting for me to take my seat 
so that the bill may be passed. I shall 
continue for only 60 seconds longer to 
say that the way we have to schedule 
legislation in the Senate now is one of 
the sad lessons of the civil rights fili- 
buster. Here we are rushing through 
important legislation with very little 
time for its consideration. We try to 
water it down to get a consensus. We 
move swiftly, lest we fail to perform our 
clear obligation. I deplore the situation. 
Until the rules of procedure and the ways 
of doing the business of the Senate can 
be drastically changed, we shall be legis- 
lating as inefficiently on vitally im- 
portant matters as we did on the De- 
fense appropriation bill, the coffee bill, 
on the NDEA bill, and as we are about 
to do on the Hill-Burton bill. We did it 
also on two other measures yesterday 
that came before us so fast that I cannot 
remember at the moment what they 
were. One of them was the housing 
bill—the first housing bill in history to 
pass on a voice vote. 

I tell my friend, the majority leader, 
that I am about to take my seat; but 
before doing so, I must commend the 
Senator from Oregon for his wise leader- 
ship, his patient attention to duty, and 
the first-class bill which, under great 
difficulty, he has brought to the floor of 
the Senate. I hope that within the next 
30 seconds the bill will be passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join wholeheartedly in what the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said about the Senator from Oregon, who 
is in charge of the bill. He always shows 
managerial skill, broad knowledge, and 
high ability. 

At the request of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER], 
who is necessarily absent, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the minority views 
of Senator Tower, contained in the com- 
mittee report on the National Defense 
Education Act, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the individual 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF Mr. GOLDWATER AND MR. 
TOWER 


We are opposed to all of the provisions of 
the committee bill except those in title II 
extending for a period of 2 years Public Laws 
815 and 874 which deal with federally im- 
pacted areas. 

When the National Defense Education Act 
was favorably reported in 1958 from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senator 
GOLDWATER in his minority views made the 
following comment: 

“This bill and the foregoing remarks of the 
majority remind me of an old Arabian prov- 
erb: ‘If the camel once gets his nose in the 
tent, his body will soon follow,’ 

“If adopted, the legislation will mark the 
inception of aid, supervision, and ultimately 
control of education in this country by Fed- 
eral authorities.“ 

This prediction was confirmed in 1961 
when the National Defense Education Act 
was further extended and its substantive pro- 
visions expanded in important respects. At 
that time we submitted our minority views 
and the position we took then is unqualified- 
ly relevant to the present committee bill 
which carries this expansion process even 
further. We quote from the opening para- 
graphs of those minority views: 

“We oppose the bill reported by the com- 
mittee amending the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act primarily because it constitutes 
a giant step in the direction of Federal con- 
trol of our educational system and for the 
following reasons, as well: 

“2. It departs further and further from the 
stated objective contained in the policy sec- 
tion of the act, to wit, to train more of our 
citizens in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages in order to strengthen the 
national defense. 

“3. Although the act was originally adopt- 
ed on a temporary basis to meet an alleged 
defense emergency, the committee bill makes 
significant provisions of the act permanent 
without sufficient information to justify such 
extension, and at the risk of stifling private 
and other institutional sources of education- 
al assistance. 

“4. It abounds in discrimination, incon- 
sistencies, and inequities. 

“5. It has been made a vehicle for securing 
adoption of provisions, programs, and educa- 
tional schemes which are totally unrelated 
to the purposes of the act, and which either 
standing alone, or embodied in more relevant 
legislation, would receive short shrift from 
the Congress. 

“6. It fails to include, or includes inade- 
quately, provisions directly related to de- 
fense, provisions far more essential to the se- 
curity of the Nation than some of those con- 
tained in the bill as reported. 

“7. It fails to include adequate safeguards 
against using our schoolchildren as captive 
and involuntary guinea pigs for purposes of 
experimentation wholly unrelated to the true 
objectives of education. 
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“8. It fails to provide adequate safeguards 
against the kind of administration of the act, 
which during the period of almost 3 years 
since the act became effective, has resulted 
in serious departures from the purposes of 
the act.” 

As we have indicated, the committee bill 
carries this development even further. With 
its enactment, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act would be transformed into a pro- 
gram which approximates a species of gen- 
eral Federal aid to education, and in which 
the provisions related to the national de- 
fense have become the less important portion 
of the legislation. To paraphrase a well- 
known expression, what we are witnessing is 
the slow but relentless advent of Federal reg- 
ulation of education carried out on the in- 
stallment plan and seeking to remain un- 
detected under the protective cloak of na- 
tional defense. 

Title II which extends for 2 years Public 
Laws 815 and 874 providing aid for federally 
impacted areas has no business in the com- 
mittee bill, being totally unrelated to any of 
its other provisions. Its inclusion appears 
designed to make it difficult for those who 
support Public Laws 815 and 874 to vote 
against the bill. These two laws which have 
been on the statute books for many years, 
enjoy broad support in the Congress and 
includes many who are unenthusiastic about 
or are opposed to Federal aid to education 
We regard these two statutes, and our view is 
widely shared, not as Federal aid to edu- 
cation but as Federal payments in lieu of 
State and local taxes. 

In conclusion we would like to say that 
all forms of financial assistance for educa- 
tion by the Central Government would be 
rendered superfluous if the Congress were 
to adopt a program of tax credits, as recom- 
mended in the Republican platform of 1964, 
one form of which was narrowly rejected by 
the Senate in the last session. We are 
optimistic that the tax credit approach will 
ultimately prevail. 

Barry GOLDWATER. 
JOHN G. TOWER. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to include at the appropriate places 
in titles 3 and 6 the term “industrial 
arts.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I plead 
with the Senator from Montana not to 
press for that amendment, for these rea- 
sons. We have considered this provision. 
While many of us might favor it at an- 
other time, I feel there is no chance of 
getting it through my subcommittee now. 
There is little chance, if any, of getting 
it through conference. If the bill is 
passed in its present form, there is a 
strong possibility that it will not be nec- 
essary to have a conference. If this 
amendment were to be included, it would 
be necessary to go to conference, and 
in my judgment the House would not 
consider the amendment. The House 
committee has rejected it. Strong repre- 
sentations have been made to me, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, by 
spokesmen of the House that under no 
circumstances will the House accept this 
amendment. I do not believe in going 
through wasted motion. There is no 
chance of having the amendment 
adopted. We have already gone a long 
way down this road in the vocational 
education bill, now a law. We have done 
much for industrial arts in the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 

I urge the majority leader not to press 
for this amendment. Take my word for 
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it that we would be wasting our time if 
we tried to have it adopted. It would 
set back the whole program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course, I will 
accede the reasonable request made by 
the Senator from Oregon. I am glad to 
know that we have gone a long way down 
the road of vocational education. 

I should like the assurance of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that the question of 
industrial arts per se will be given fur- 
ther emphasis in the period ahead. 

Mr. MORSE. I give the majority 
leader my assurance that I will join in 
offering it as an amendment to the NDEA 
Act next year, so that hearings can be 
held on it. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to hold full hearings on the pro- 
posal since much of the support for it 
has been generated since our S. 580 hear- 
ings last year. I am confident that the 
proponents of the proposal can make a 
strong case and I would want to have it, 
through hearings, as a base for future 
action in this area, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As the Senator 
knows, the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Barn] is extremely inter- 
ested in industrial arts. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand. I will 
join in offering such an amendment next 
year. 

EDUCATION BILLS IMPORTANT FOR ALASKA'S 
PROGRESS 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 3060, a bill reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare which extends for 3 years the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and exist- 
ing impacted areas education legislation. 
The measure is of utmost importance to 
my State and the Nation, and I strongly 
urge Senate approval. 

President Kennedy once called educa- 
tion “the keystone in the arch of freedom 
and progress.” It is a vital component 
in our people’s well-being and in the 
strength and vitality of our Nation. The 
age in which we are living places few 
demands upon us as urgently as the de- 
mand for educational excellence. 

The NDEA during its 6 years of opera- 
tion has proved itself to be among the 
best conceived of recent congressional 
programs. There can be little doubt that 
it has prompted hundreds of colleges to 
set up loan programs and has enabled 
thousands of students to obtain a college 
education. In 1958 only 100 colleges had 
loan programs of even modest dimen- 
sions. Since NDEA’s adoption this num- 
ber has been increased fifteenfold. 
Commissioner of Education Keppel has 
testified that through fiscal year 1963 
more than 497,000 students, including 
325,000 prospective teachers, borrowed 
approximately $325 million from the 
student loan funds of 1,526 colleges and 
universities. 

Alaska’s colleges and college students 
have shared greatly in NDEA’s benefits. 
Our institutions of higher learning— 
Alaska Methodist University, Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College, the University 
of Alaska, and the university’s five com- 
munity branches—have been enabled to 
extend 274 student loans and 6 graduate 
fellowships, totaling some $216,895. 
During fiscal year 1964 alone, 92 loans 
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and 4 fellowships were made available, 
totaling $110,055. 

The circumstances which made the 
original adoption of the NDEA a neces- 
sity make its continuation and expansion 
even more imperative. Modern life and 
work, more than ever, demand a college 
education. Yet college doors continue 
to be barred for many because of the 
rising college costs. In the academic 
year 1962-63 the average direct cost of 
attending a State school was $1,480. 
The figure was $2,240 for private col- 
leges. This is more than one-third of 
the average American’s yearly income of 
$6,000. It is no wonder that, as Com- 
missioner Keppel has testified: 

Each year more than 100,000 high school 
graduates with high aptitude and interest 
in college fail to continue their education 
because of financial inability. 


It is no wonder that 51.8 percent of 
the boys and 74.8 percent of the girls, 
who are in the second quartile in college 
aptitude and whose families have an 
income of less than $3,000, fail to enter 
college. In families with incomes of 
$12,000, over 75 percent of the children 
of comparable aptitude are able to at- 
tend. Nor is it any wonder that 40 per- 
cent of those who enter college fail to 
graduate. Of course, other factors are 
involved, but economic difficulties play 
all too prominent a role. 

These figures point to educational dep- 
rivations, to inequalities of opportunity, 
and to manpower and talent losses we 
can ill afford. 

Again, let us glance at some figures for 
Alaska. Out of 1,625 high school grad- 
uates in 1963, only 764—or 47 percent 
entered college. "University of Alaska 
enrollment data reveals an attrition rate 
of over 50 percent between the fresh- 
man and senior years. 

NDEA has helped, but we must do 
more. I am pleased to be a cosponsor 
of S. 2490, introduced by Senator HARTKE. 
This comprehensive college student aid 
measure includes a loan-insurance pro- 
vision and a program of undergraduate 
scholarships. I hope this bill will receive 
the attention of the Senate before the 
session ends. 

The Economic Opportunity Act con- 
tains a work-study provision that would 
permit colleges to expand their supply of 
part-time jobs. The Nurse Training Act, 
which has been passed by the House and 
is awaiting Senate consideration, would 
institute a loan program for nursing 
students and enlarge the present pro- 
gram of traineeship grants for advanced 
students. 

Now we must pass S. 3060, extending 
and expanding the NDEA student loan 
program. 

It would increase the funds authorized 
for student loans from the present $135 
million a year to $145 million in fiscal 
year 1965, to $165 million in 1966, to $180 
million in 1967, and to $195 million in 
1968. Thus, more of the students and 
institutions which are needing and re- 
ques NDEA funds could be accommo- 

ated. 

The bill would also allow the inclusion 
of part-time students under the student 
loan program. Certain nonprofit, ac- 
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credited business schools would be en- 
abled to participate. This would offer 
assistance to numerous people who are 
seeking to advance their learning and 
skills through night school or summer 
sessions, often while supporting a family. 
In Alaska it should be of particular help 
to those students taking advantage of the 
State University’s extension courses. 

The loan ceiling for graduate and pro- 
fessional students would be increased 
from the present $1,000 to $2,500 an- 
nually and from $5,000 to $10,000 in the 
aggregate. Such a provision is realistic 
in the light of rising graduate school 
fees and the numerous responsibilities 
graduate students must frequently as- 
sume. 

Another amendment, and one wholly 
consistent with the National Defense 
Education Act’s aim of teacher recruit- 
ment, would extend the act’s 50-percent 
forgiveness provisions to students who 
later teach in private elementary and 
secondary schools or in institutions of 
higher education. 

Finally, the bill would expand the 
graduate fellowship program of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Stairstep 
increases would result in 10,000 fellow- 
ships being offered annually by 1967. 

Although National Defense Education 
Act’s best known feature is probably its 
college student loan program, the act 
has been of great benefit to our public 
elementary and secondary schools as 
well. For example, under title III of the 
National Defense Education Act, the 
Alaska State Department of Education 
has received some $365,886 in grants on 
a 50-50 matching basis for the purpose 
of improving public school instruction in 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages. Funds under this title 
have financed the purchase of labora- 
tory apparatus, audiovisual equipment, 
and printed materials, and the remodel- 
ing of classrooms and instruction facili- 
ties. The bill before us would extend 
this program 3 years and add the vital 
fields of English, remedial reading, 
geography, civics, and history to the 
areas it includes. 

Title V of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act provides funds on a 50-50 
matching basis for States which develop 
programs of testing, guidance, and voca- 
tional and academic counseling. It 
seems to me that such programs would 
assist in alleviating the dropout problem 
and encouraging able students to con- 
tinue in college. Both problems are 
serious in Alaska, As I have previously 
mentioned, our high school dropout rate 
is a high 36 percent. Only 49 percent of 
our high school graduates enter college. 
Our State has already received $116,840 
under title V and has a great stake in 
the continuation and expansion of the 
counseling and guidance program. This 
the committee bill would accomplish, in- 
cluding in its coverage elementary 
schools and public junior colleges as well 
as high and junior high schools. 

The bill's NDEA amendments would 
also continue the program of grants and 
training allowances for short-term 
training institutes in guidance counsel- 
ing, and would expand the section to 
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cover courses for librarians and educa- 
tional media specialists. 

Finally, NDEA’s title X program, which 
finances State educational studies and 
statistical services, would be continued 
and improved. This is a program under 
which Alaska has received $118,400 
since 1958. 

The second major section of the com- 
mittee’s bill would continue for 3 years 
the provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874. The first of these provides school 
construction assistance; the second re- 
lieves the expenses of schools operating 
in Federal impact areas. This helps 
such areas to care for increased student 
enrollments due to Federal activity. 

These programs have been in effect 
since 1950. The aid they have brought 
to Alaska has been both generous and 
vitally important. From 1950 to 1963 
Alaska school districts have received $48,- 
608,572 for operating expenses, $18,114,- 
768 for on-base construction of facili- 
ties and $12,838,691 for construction of 
buildings in communities. It is esti- 
mated that Alaska will receive grants for 
fiscal year 1964 which total $9,529,620 for 
school operations and $3,356,149 for 
school construction on the bases of the 
armed services, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, other Government agencies, and 
communities. This assistance has en- 
abled Alaska to provide an educational 
system that is among the finest in the 
Nation. 

The committee bill also calls on the 
Commissioner of Education to suggest by 
June 30, 1965, such changes in existing 
law as he thinks warranted. As success- 
ful and workable as the impacted areas 
plan has been, I believe the committee 
was wise in asking for this study. 

Mr. President, the National Defense 
Education Act and Public Laws 815 and 
874 have proved their worth, to my State 
and to the Nation. I commend the com- 
mittee for the 3-year extensions and the 
strengthening amendments they have 
suggested. We must at least enact this 
bill. And I hope we shall do more before 
this session ends. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I want to 
express my appreciation to the majority 
leader for his intercession in behalf of 
aid to industrial arts education. 

In view of the assurances which the 
Senator from Oregon has given, I per- 
sonally will not insist now on this amend- 
ment. I want to emphasize, however, 
my disappointment that the 1964 legisla- 
tion does not include aid to this deserv- 
ing branch of education, and my hope 
that this deficiency will be corrected in 
the next Congress. 

Industrial arts is the only curriculum 
area in general education devoted pri- 
marily to the interpretation of industry, 
which is the most dominant character- 
istic of our society. It helps students to 
prepare for living in an industrial de- 
mocracy and provides a foundation for 
specific occupational and educational op- 
portunities. Thus, the future scientist, 
engineer, technician, and workman gains 
an insight into the requirements which 
he has to value once he chooses his fu- 
ture occupation. 

Industrial arts greatly contribute to 
all ability levels as evidenced in a study 
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being conducted by the U.S. Office of 

Education. A 10 percent sampling re- 

veals that 46 States offer industrial arts 

for upper ability students, and 25 States 
have industrial arts for slow students. 

In the school year 1948-49, the enroll- 

ment of students studying industrial arts 

courses totaled 1,762,242. The U.S. Of- 
fice of Education estimates that over 

3,500,000 students are currently studying 

industrial arts courses. 

Despite the great increase in student 
enrollment, the number of earned 
degrees—bachelor—in industrial arts 
education declined from 3,750 in 1958-59 
to 3,376 in 1961-62. In a survey of in- 
dustrial arts teacher education programs 
in 1958, Marshall L. Schmitt, specialist 
for industrial arts, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, found that only 61 percent of the 
college graduates of industrial arts went 
into teaching. The remaining graduates 
went into industry and military service. 
These statistics show the tremendous 
pressures placed upon industrial arts 
programs to meet the needs of the rapidly 
rising school population with fewer qual- 
ified teachers. The survey indicates that 
many industrial arts programs are being 
taught by teachers who hold substandard 
certificates. These teachers are expected 
to continue their study in order to be- 
come qualified in this field. To 
strengthen further the industrial arts 
programs, most school systems encourage 
and require their teachers to pursue 
graduate work and eventually obtain a 
higher degree. The shortage of indus- 
trial arts teachers, evidenced by a recent 
survey reported on the following pages, 
has created a large gap that will seriously 
impair the industrial arts program unless 
we Can upgrade our personnel, Since in- 
dustrial arts is the study of industrial 
materials, products, and processes, and 
the problems related to our technical 
society, it is imperative that our teachers 
continually seek new content and better 
methods of presenting modern industrial 
concepts and ideas to the American 
youth. 

The following survey illustrates the 
shortages of industrial arts teachers as 
reported by a joint group of State super- 
visors of industrial arts and teacher 
educators during the AIAA annual con- 
vention, held in Washington, D.C., 
March 30-April 3, 1964: 

RANDOM SAMPLES OF 11 STATES REPORTING 
SHORTAGES OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1963-64 
California: Eleven colleges produced 250 

graduates. State needs 500 per year. Teacher 

supply only one-half of need. 

Florida: State colleges produce only one- 
third of State need for industrial arts teach- 
ers. In September 1963, 25 industrial arts 
classes had to be closed because of lack of 
teachers. 

Georgia: Georgia colleges graduated 40 in- 
dustrial arts teachers in 1963. Twenty en- 
tered teaching (others went into industry). 
State need was about 60 teachers or three 
times supply. 

Indiana: In September 1963, 40 industrial 
arts classes had to be left unfilled because 
of shortage of industrial arts teachers. 

Maryland: State university and colleges in 
1963 could supply only 20 percent of indus- 
trial arts teachers requested by local boards 
of education. 
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Massachusetts: Colleges in Massachusetts 
graduated 37 industrial arts teachers in 1963. 
Approximately 40 percent went into industry. 
State requirement of industrial arts teachers 
was between 50 and 60 new teachers. 

Michigan: The seven universities and col- 
leges which have teacher education programs 
in industrial arts could supply only cne- 
third of the requests of superintendents of 
schools in 1963. 

New Jersey: In 1963, New Jersey gradu- 
ated 87 industrial arts teachers. The State 
required 200 teachers. In 1963, 163 indus- 
trial arts teachers were on emergency cer- 
tificates. 

New York: In New York City alone there 
is a current shortage of 100 industrial arts 
teachers. In upper-State New York, 50 or 
more industrial arts teachers are working on 
a temporary, unlicensed certificate. 

North Carolina: In the depressed Ap- 
palachian county where industrial arts is 
badly needed, there are no industrial arts 
teachers because of lack of funds. At Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College only 14 in- 
dustrial arts teachers graduated in 1963, but 
the requests totaled 150. 

Pennsylvania: In 1963, 15 percent of the 
industrial arts laboratories were closed or 
filled with unqualified teachers. Philadel- 
phia, where industrial arts is so badly needed 
to help eliminate the dropout problem, had 
a shortage of approximately 50 industrial 
arts teachers in 1963. 


In view of thse facts I regret very much 
that it is impossible to secure an amend- 
ment to section 611(a), to include indus- 
trial arts as a field eligible for institutes 
for advanced study, and I hope that next 
year Congress will give serious consider- 
ation of alleviating this critical need. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the original National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, and as one 
who has spoken and voted in the Senate 
for its extension since that time, I want 
to express my support for S. 3060, the 
bill which is before us today. As one who 
has also, during my service in the Senate, 
supported Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874, which are so important to our 
local public sehools in federally im- 
pacted areas, I am glad that this bill 
makes provision for extending these laws 
through June 30, 1967, so that our school 
districts can plan their costs and obliga- 
tions accordingly. 

I am pleased that the 3-year extension 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
to June 30, 1968, as proposed in S. 3060, 
includes provision for additional educa- 
tional needs which bear upon the devel- 
opment of the mental resources of our 
young men and our young women, and 
upon the continuing security of our Na- 
tion. ‘These resources are the future 
strength of our Nation, and they will be 
materially improved especially by the 
provision of this bill which authorizes a 
training and institute program for 
teachers of English, remedial reading, 
history, geography and civics, and by as- 
sistance to those preparing to become 
school librarians or educational media 
specialists. 

Just as thousands of students and 
teachers in my own State of Kentucky, 
in dozens of schools and colleges there, 
have already benefited from existing pro- 
visions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, so many others in Kentucky and 
across the country can benefit from the 
improvement in the vital preparation for 
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teaching our native language, and for 
teaching these other subjects which are 
so important in helping our young peo- 
ple to learn about the world around us, 
and in promoting effective citizenship for 
future generations. I think S. 3060 is a 
good bill, and I hope the Senate will pass 
it today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendments to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3060) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 
Part A—Loans to students in institutions of 
higher education 


Definition Amendment 


Sec. 101. The second sentence of section 
103(b) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is amended by striking out “pri- 
vate“ and by striking out “(3),”. 


Appropriations Authorized 


Sec. 102, The first sentence of section 201 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended by striking out “and $135,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and such sums for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, and each of the next three 
fiscal years as may be necessary to enable 
students who have received loans for school 
years ending prior to July 1, 1965, to continue 
or complete their education” and inserting in 
lieu thereof '$145,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, $165,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1966, $180,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
$195,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and such sums for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and each of the next 
three fiscal years as may be necessary to 
enable students who have received loans for 
school years ending prior to July 1, 1968, 
to continue or complete their education”. 


Allotments to States 


Sec. 103. Section 202 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “1965” wherever it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “1968”. 

Payment of Federal Capital Contributions 

Sec. 104. Effective with respect to fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1964, section 
203 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended by striking out subsection 
(b) and by striking out “(a)” after “Src. 
203.”. 

Conditions of Agreements 


Sec. 105. (a) Paragraph (4) (B) of section 
204 of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended to read as follows: “(B) 
other students with a superior academic 
background; and”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to the selec- 
tion of students under title II of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 made in or 
after the second month following the month 
in which this Act is enacted. 


Terms of Loans 


Sec. 106. (a) Subsection (a) of section 205 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The total of the loans for any aca- 
demic year or its equivalent, as determined 
under regulations of the Commissioner 
made by institutions of higher education 
from loan funds established pursuant to 
agreements under this title may not exceed 
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$2,500 in the case of any graduate or profes- 
sional student (as defined in regulations of 
the Commissioner), and may not exceed 
$1,000 in the case of any other student. The 
aggregate of the loans for all from such 
funds may not exceed $10,000 in the case of 
any graduate or professional student (as so 
defined, and including any loans from such 
funds made to such person before he be- 
came a graduate or professional student), 
or $5,000 in the case of any other student.” 

(b)(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (b) 
of such section 205 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“{1) such a loan shall be made only to a 
student who (A) is in need of the amount 
of the loan to pursue a course of study at 
such institution, and (B) is capable, in the 
opinion of the institution, of maintaining 
good standing in such course of study, and 
(C) has been accepted for enrollment as a 
student in such institution or, in the case of 
a student already attending such institution, 
is in good standing there either as an un- 
dergraduate, graduate, or professional stu- 
dent, and (D) is carrying at least one-half 
the normal full-time academic workload as 
determined by the institution;”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of such subsection (b) 
of such section 205 is amended by striking 
out “and (D)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: (D) the institution may pro- 
vide that periodic installments need not be 
paid during any period or periods, aggregat- 
ing not in excess of three years, during which 
the borrower is in part-time attendance at 
an institution of higher education taking 
courses which are creditable toward a degree, 
and may also provide that any such period 
shall not be included in determining the 
ten-year period during which the repayment 
must be completed, but interest shall con- 
tinue to accrue during any such period, and 
(E) . 

(3) Paragraph (3) of such subsection (b) 
of such section 205 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
such loan (plus interest) shall be canceled 
for service as a full-time teacher in a public 
or other nonprofit elementary or secondary 
school in a State, in an institution of higher 
education, or in an elementary or secondary 
school overseas of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, at the rate of 10 per centum 
of the amount of such loan plus interest 
thereon, which was unpaid on the first day 
of such service for each complete academic 
year of such service.” 

(4) Paragraph (4) of subsection (b) of 
such section 205 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “in all cases except 
where the date on which repayment is to 
begin is suspended by reason of clause (D) 
of paragraph (2)”. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply for purposes of determining 
the amount of any loans under title 11 of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
for academic years beginning after the date 
of enactment of this Act. The amendments 
made by paragraphs (2) and (4) of subsec- 
tion (b) shall apply to any loan (under an 
agreement under title II of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958) outstanding on 
the date of enactment of this Act only with 
the consent of the institution which made 
the loan. The amendment made by para- 
graph (3) of subsection (b) shall apply with 
respect to service performed during academic 
years beginning after the enactment of this 
Act, whether the loan was made before or 
after such enactment. 


Distribution of Assets From Student Loan 
Funds 

Sec. 107. Section 206 of the National De- 

fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 


striking out “1969” wherever it appears there- 
in and inserting in lieu thereof “1972”. 
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Part B—Financial assistance for strengthen- 
ing instruction in science, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, and other criti- 
cal subjects 

Extension of Title 
Sec. 111. Title III of the National Defense 

Education Act of 1958 is amended by strik- 

ing “TITLE HI—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 

STRENGTHENING SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION” as 

it appears as the heading of that title, and 

inserting in lieu thereof: 


“TITLE $I—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STRENGTHENING INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
AND OTHER CRITICAL SUBJECTS” 


Appropriations Authorized 


Sec. 112. Section 301 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Appropriations Authorized 


“Sec. 301. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $70,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the 
five succeeding fiscal years, and $90,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for each of the three succeeding fiscal years, 
for (1) making payments to State education- 
al agencies under this title for the acquisition 
of equipment (suitable for use in providing 
education in science, mathematics, history, 
civics, geography, modern foreign language, 
English, or remedial reading), but excluding 
supplies which are consumed in use, and 
for minor remodeling described in para- 
graph (1) of section 303(a), and (2) making 
loans authorized in section 305. There are 
also authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for each of the five succeeding fiscal years, 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, for making payments to 
State educational agencies under this title 
to carry out the programs described in para- 
graph (5) of section 303(a).” 

Allotments to States 

Sec. 113. (a) The second sentence of sub- 
section (a) (2) of section 302 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
by striking out “as soon as possible after the 
enactment of this Act, and again between 
July 1 and August 31 of 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “between July 1 and August 
31 of each even-numbered year beginning 
with calendar year 1964”. 

(b) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended to read as follows: “Each such 
promulgation shall be conclusive for each 
of the two fiscal years in the period July 1 
next succeeding such promulgation, except 
that the ratios promulgated in 1959 shall be 
conclusive for each of the five fiscal years 
in the period beginning July 1, 1960, and 
ending June 30, 1965.“ 

(c) Effective with respect to allotments 
under subsection (b) of section 302 of such 
Act for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 
1964, the third sentence of such subsection is 
amended by striking out “$20,000” wherever 
1t appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$50,000”. 

State Plans 

Sec. 114. (a) Clause (A) of section 303(a) 
(1) of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended to read as follows: “(A) 
acquisition of laboratory and other special 
equipment (other than supplies consumed in 
use), including audiovisual materials and 
equipment, and printed and published mate- 
rials (other than textbooks), suitable for 
use in providing education in science, math- 
matics, history, civics, geography, modern 
foreign language, English, or remedial read- 
ing in public elementary or secondary 
schools, or both, and of testgrading equip- 
ment for such schools and specialized equip- 
ment for audiovisual libraries serving such 
schools, and“. 
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(b) Paragraph (5) of section 303(a) is 
amended by striking out “and modern for- 
eign languages” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“history, civics, geography, modern foreign 
languages, English, and remedial reading”. 


Payments to States 


Sec. 115. The second sentence of subsection 
(b) of section 304 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “five” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “eight”. 

Interest Rates 

Sec. 116. Paragraph (3) of subsection (b) 
of section 305 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “as of the last day of the 
month” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next”. 


Part C—Fellowships 
Number of Fellowships 


Sec. 121. Effective July 1, 1964, section 
402(a) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is amended to read as follows: 

“Number of Fellowships 


“Sec. 402. (a) During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to award not to exceed five thousand 
fellowships to be used for study in graduate 
programs at institutions of higher education, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
he is authorized to award not to exceed seven 
thousand five hundred such fellowships, and 
during each of the two succeeding fiscal 
years, he is authorized to award not to exceed 
ten thousand such fellowships. Such fellow- 
ships may be awarded for such period of 
study as the Commissioner may determine, 
but not in excess of three academic years, 
except that where a fellowship holder pur- 
sues his studies as a regularly enrolled stu- 
dent at the institution during periods outside 
the regular sessions of the graduate program 
of the institution, a fellowship may be 
awarded for a period not in excess of three 
calendar years.” 


Award of Fellowships and Approval of 
Institutions 


Sec. 122. (a) The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 403 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: “Of the total number of 
fellowships authorized by section 402(a) to 
be awarded during a fiscal year (1) not less 
than one-third of such fellowships awarded 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1965, 
and June 30, 1966, and not less than 2,500 
for each fiscal year thereafter, shall be 
awarded to individuals accepted for study 
in graduate programs approved by the Com- 
missioner under this section, and (2) the 
remainder shall be awarded on such bases 
as he may determine, subject to the provi- 
sions of subsection (c). The second sen- 
tence of subsection (a) of such section is 
amended by striking out “, and” at the 
end of clause (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a period, and by striking out clause (3) 
thereof. 

(b) Section 403(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “under this title’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “as described in clause 
(1) of the first sentence in subsection (a)”, 
and by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “, and the Commis- 
sioner shall give consideration to such ob- 
jective in determining the number of fellow- 
ships awarded under this title for attendance 
at any one institution of higher education”. 

(c) Section 403 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(c) Recipients of fellowships under this 
title shall be persons who are interested in 
teaching, or continuing to teach, in institu- 
tions of higher education and are pursuing, 
or intend to pursue, a course of study lead- 
ing to a degree of doctor of philosophy or an 
equivalent degree. 

“(d) No fellowship shall be awarded un- 
der this title for study at a school or depart- 
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ment of divinity. For the purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘school or department 
of divinity’ means an institution or depart- 
ment or branch of an institution, whose 
program is specifically for the education of 
students to prepare them to become minis- 
ters of religion or to enter upon some other 
religious vocation or to prepare them to teach 
theological subjects.” 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall become effective July 1, 1964. 

Fellowship Stipends 

Sec. 123. (a) Section 404 (a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended (1) by striking out “after the bac- 
calaureate degree”, and (2) by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “The stipend for 
any such person for any such academic year 
shall, if, prior to such year, he has had two 
or more academic years of teaching experi- 
ence at a college or university, be increased 
to the extent provided in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner based on 
the length of such experience and such other 
factors as the Commissioner deems relevant 
to the objectives of this title; except that the 
amount of such stipend for any academic 
year of study may not exceed $4,800 plus $400 
for each of his dependents. Where a person 
awarded a fellowship under this title for 
study at an institution of higher education 
pursues his studies as a regularly enrolled 
student at such institution during periods 
outside of the regular sessions of the gradu- 
ate program of the institution, the Commis- 
sioner may make appropriate adjustments in 
his stipends and allowances for dependents.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply in the case of stipends and allow- 
ances under section 404(a) of such Act which 
are paid with respect to periods in academic 
zoare beginning after the enactment of this 


Part D—Guidance, counseling, and testing; 
identification and encouragement of able 
students 

Appropriations Authorized 

Sec. 131. Section 501 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “and $17,500,000 each for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and the 
succeeding fiscal year,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$17,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, $25,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, $32,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and $37,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968,”. 

State Plans 

Sec. 132. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 503(a) of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) @ program for testing students in 
the public elementary and secondary schools 
of such State or in the public junior colleges 
and technical institutes of such State, and 
if authorized by law, in other elementary 
and secondary schools and in other junior 
colleges and technical institutes in such 
State, to identify students with outstand- 
ing aptitudes and ability, and the means of 
testing which will be utilized in carrying 
out such program; and 

“(2) a program of guidance and counsel- 
ing at the appropriate levels in the public 
elementary and secondary schools or public 
Junior colleges and technical institutes of 
such State (A) to advise students of courses 
of study best suited to their ability, apti- 
tudes, and skills, (B) to advise students in 
their decisions as to the type of educa- 
tional program they should pursue, the vo- 
cation they should train for and enter, and 
the job opportunities in the various fields, 
and (C) to encourage students with out- 
standing aptitudes and ability to complete 
their secondary school education, take the 
necessary courses for admission to institutes 
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of higher education, and enter such institu- 
tions.” 
Payments to States 

Sec. 133. (a) Section 504(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended by striking out “five” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “eight”. 

(b) Section 504(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “, who are not below grade 
7,”, and by striking out “six” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “nine”, and by inserting 
after “schools” the first time it appears the 
following: “, or junior colleges or techni- 
cal institutes,”. 

Junior Colleges and Technical Institutes 

Sec. 134. Title V of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is amended by insert- 
ing after section 504 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Definitions 


“Sec. 505. For the purposes of this title, 
the term ‘junior colleges or technical insti- 
tutes’ means (1) institutions of higher edu- 
cation which are organized and administered 
principally to provide a two-year program 
which is acceptable for full credit toward 
a bachelor’s degree, and (2) institutions 
which meet the requirements of clauses (1), 
(2), (4), and (5) of section 103(b) and are 
organized and administered principally to 
provide a two-year program in engineering, 
mathematics, or the physical or biological 
sciences which is designed to prepare the 
student to work as a technician and at a 
semiprofessional level in engineering, scien- 
tific, or other technological fields which re- 
quire the understanding and application of 
basic engineering, scientific, or mathematical 
principles or knowledge, and, if a branch of 
an institution of higher education offering 
four or more years of higher education, is 
located in a community different from that 
in which its parent institution is located.” 


Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes 


Sec. 135. Section 511 of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“Authorization 


“Sec. 511. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $6,250,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, $7,250,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years, and $10,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years, to enable the Commissioner to 
arrange, through grants or contracts, with 
institutions of higher education for the oper- 
ation by them of short-term or regular ses- 
sion institutes for adyanced study, including 
study in the use of new materials, to improve 
the qualification of individuals who are en- 
gaged, or are teachers preparing to engage in 
counseling and guidance of students in ele- 
mentary or in secondary schools or in insti- 
tutions of higher education including junior 
colleges and technical institutes as defined 
in section 505. 

“(b) Each individual who attends an in- 
stitute operated under the provisions of this 
part shall be eligible (after application there- 
for) to receive a stipend at the rate of $75 
per week for the period of his attendance at 
such institute, and each such individual with 
one or more dependents shall receive an addi- 
tional stipend at the rate of $15 per week for 
each such dependent.” 

Part E—Language development and insti- 
tutes for advanced study in teaching cer- 
tain critical subjects 

Extension of Title 

Sec. 141. (a) Title VI of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking “TITLE VI—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT” 
as it appears as the heading of that title, and 
inserting in lieu thereof, “TITLE VI—LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT AND INSTITUTES FOR ADVANCED 
STUDY IN TEACHING CERTAIN CRITICAL SUB- 
JECTS”. 
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(b) Section 601 of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is amended by strik- 
ing out “1965” wherever it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1968“. 

(c) Section 603 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Appropriations Authorized 


“Sec. 603. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, $13,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, $14,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and $16,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and $18,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, to carry out the provisions 
of this part.” 


Institutes for Advanced Study in Teaching 
Certain Critical Subjects 


Sec. 142. Effective July 1, 1964, part B of 
title VI of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is amended to read as follows: 


“Part B—Institutes for advanced study in 
teaching certain critical subjects 


“Authorization 


“Sec. 611. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years, to enable the 
Commissioner to arrange, through grants 
or contracts, with institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the operation by them of short- 
term or regular session institutes for ad- 
vanced study, including study in the use of 
new materials, to improve the qualification 
of individuals who are or are preparing to 
become school librarians or educational 
media specialists, or who are engaged in or 
are preparing to engage in the teaching, or 
supervising or training of teachers, of his- 
tory, civics, geography, modern foreign lan- 
guages, English, or remedial reading in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. 

“(b) Each individual who attends an insti- 
tute operated under the provisions of this 
part shall be eligible (after application 
therefor) to receive a stipend at the rate 
of $75 per week for the period of his attend- 
ance at such institute, and each such in- 
dividual with one or more dependents shall 
receive an additional stipend at the rate of 
$15 per week for each such dependent.” 


Part F—Utilization of television, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, and related media for educa- 
tional purposes 

Extension of Program 

Sec. 151. Section 763 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “six succeeding fiscal years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “nine succeeding 
fiscal years”. 

Part G—Miscellaneous 
State Administration 

Src. 161. (a) Subparagraph (2) of section 
1004(a) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon “, and will keep such records 
and afford such access thereto as are neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports”. 

(b) Subparagraph (3) of such section 
1004(a) is amended by striking out “dis- 
bursement” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“application”. 

Extension of Statistical Services Program 


Sec. 162. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
1009 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended by striking out “six suc- 
ceeding fiscal y ” and inserting in lieu 
thereof nine succeeding fiscal years”. 

(b) Such section 1009 is further amended 
by redesignating subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) as subsections (c), (d), and (e), respec- 
tively, and by inserting after subsection (a) 
the following new subsection: 

“(b)(1) From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
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the Commissioner shall allot to each State 
(not including the Canal Zone, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, or the Virgin Islands) $50,000, 
and to the Canal Zone, Guam, American 
Samoa, or the Virgin Islands $25,000, and 
from the balance then r shall allot 
to each State an additional amount which 
bears the same ratio to such balance as the 
school-age population of such State bears 
to the total of the school-age populations 
of all the States, except that of such balance 
no State may receive an amount in excess of 
(A) $125,000 or (B) 10 cents multiplied by 
the school-age population of the State, 
whichever is the smaller. Any portion of such 
balance which, by reason of the application 
of the limitations in clauses (A) and (B) 
of the preceding sentence, remains after al- 
lotments (or reallotments) have been made 
under such sentence shall be realloted among 
the States to which the limitations in such 
clauses do not apply, in proportion to the 
original allotments to such States under the 
preceding sentence, but subject to the lim- 
itations in such clauses. 

“(2) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under paragraph (1) for any fiscal year which 
the Commissioner determines will not be 
required for such fiscal year for carrying out 
programs under subsection (c) shall be avail- 
able for reallotment from time to time, on 
such dates during such year as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in propor- 
tion to the original allotments to such States 
under paragraph (1) for such year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent 
it exceeds the sum the Commissioner es- 
timates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such programs for such year and 
subject to the limitations in clauses (A) and 
(B) of paragraph (1) and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallotted among 
the States whose proportionate amounts were 
not so reduced. Any amount realloted to a 
State under this paragraph during such year 
shall be deemed part of its allotment under 
paragraph (1) for such year.” 

(c) The subsection of such section 1009 
herein redesignated as subsection (c) y 
amended by striking out “improving” in 
clause (1), by inserting “and maintenance” 
after “development” in clause (2), by strik- 
ing out “improving methods for” in clause 
(4), and by striking out “$50,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “its allotment for such 
year” in the last sentence thereof. 

(d) The subsection of such section 1009 
herein redesignated as subsection (d) is 
amended by striking out “(1) only to the 
extent it is a new program or an addition to 
Py mr of an existing program, and 
(2)”, and by striking out “(d)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

Part H—Amendments of Table of Contents 
Table of Contents 

Sec. 171. The table of contents of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out 
“TITLE  INM-—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE von 

STRENGTHENING SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION” 


and inserting in lieu thereof 


“TILLE  IN—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STRENGTHENING INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
AND OTHER CRITICAL SUBJECTS”; 

(2) by inserting after 

“Sec. 504. Payments to States.” 

the following: 

“Sec. 505. Definitions.”: 

(3) by striking out 
“TITLE VI—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

“TITLE VI—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND INSTI- 
TUTES FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN TEACHING CER- 
TAIN CRITICAL SUBJECTS”; AND 
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(4) by striking out 
“Part b—language institutes” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Part B—institutes for advanced study in 
teaching certain critical subjects”. 


TITLE II—FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 
Amendments to Public Law 815 


Sec. 201. (a) The first sentence of section 
3 of the Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 631-645), is amended by 
striking out “1965” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1967”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1965” each 
time it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1967“. 

(c) Paragraph (13) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by inserting “the District of 
Columbia,” after “Guam,”. 

(d) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1962-1963” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1964-1965”. 

Amendments to Public Law 874 

Sec. 202. (a) Sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) 
of the Act of September 30, 1950, as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 286-244), are each amended by 
striking out 1965“ each place where it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “1967”. 

(b) Section 9(8) of such Act is amended by 
inserting “the District of Columbia,” after 
“Guam,”. 

Comprehensive Study 

Sec. 203. The Commissioner of Education 
shall submit to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for transmission to the 
Congress on or before June 30, 1965, a full 
report of the operation of Public Laws 815 
and 874, as extended by this Act, and his 
recommendations as to what amendments to 
such laws should be made if they are further 
extended. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill be printed as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES 
AMENDMENTS OF 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1210, H.R. 
10041. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bil (AR. 
10041) to improve the public health 
through revising, consolidating, and im- 
proving the hospital and other medical 
facilities provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, H.R. 10041 
would extend for 5 additional years the 
hospital and medical facilities construc- 
tion program of the Public Health Serv- 
ice that authorizes Federal funds to be 
allocated to the States to pay part of the 
costs of constructing public and other 
nonprofit hospitals, public health cen- 
ters, long-term care facilities, rehabili- 
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tation facilities, and diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers. 

For the construction of hospitals and 
public health centers and the moderniza- 
tion of health facilities, a total of $840 
million is authorized to be appropriated 
over the 5 fiscal years 1965-69. Of that 
total, $680 million is designated for hos- 
pitals and public health centers and $160 
million is designated for modernization. 
But up to $530 million of the hospital 
and public health center funds could be 
transferred to modernization, depending 
on the extent to which the States deter- 
mine such transfer would better carry 
out the purposes of the title. 

In other words, this $690 million can, 
under the law, be used for moderniza- 
tion as predetermined by State agen- 
cies. Furthermore, up to $70 million of 
the modernization funds could be trans- 
ferred for the construction of new hos- 
pitals and public health centers, depend- 
ing on the extent to which the States 
determine that the need for new hos- 
pitals and public health centers is greater 
than the need for modernization. 

For the construction of long-term care 
facilities—nursing homes and chronic 
disease hospitals—a total of $350 million 
is authorized to be appropriated over the 
5 fiscal years, 1965-69. 

For the construction of diagnostic or 
treatment centers, a total of $100 million 
is authorized to be appropriated over the 
5 fiscal years, 1965-69. 

For the construction of rehabilitation 
facilities, a total of $50 million is author- 
ized to be appropriated over the 5 fiscal 
years, 1965-69. 

H.R. 10041 authorizes grants for area- 
wide health facility planning in metro- 
politan and other areas—$2.5 million in 
fiscal 1965 and $5 million in each of the 
next 4 years, with 50-50 Federal-State 
matching—and permits States to use 2 
percent of their allotments—not to ex- 
ceed $50,000 a year—to improve and 
strengthen the State administration of 
the construction program on a 50-50 
matching basis. 

The Hill-Burton Act was originally en- 
acted in 1946 as Public Law 725. Since 
then a total of 7,306 projects have been 
recommended by the States and ap- 
proved for Federal assistance in the con- 
struction of general, mental, and tuber- 
culosis hospitals, rehabilitation facilities, 
and diagnostic or treatment centers, and 
State health laboratories. Almost 
311,000 inpatient beds and 2,011 health 
facilities, other than hospitals, at a total 
cost of $6.7 billion have been constructed 
under the program. The total Federal 
share of $2.1 billion is less than one-third 
of the total construction costs. 

State Hill-Burton agency reports to 
the Public Health Service show that $2.9 
billion, including $1.2 billion in Federal 
funds, would be used for the construction 
of hospitals and other health facilities 
during 1965 and 1966 if there were no 
limitation on Federal funds under the 
Hill-Burton program. 

State agencies report that we still need 
133,000 additional new general hospital 
beds if the Nation’s requirements are to 
be met and it is estimated that more than 
13,000 general hospital beds are re- 
quired annually just to take care of the 
annual increase in our population. 
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Of the 2,443 health service areas in the 
United States, only 979, or 40 percent, are 
reported by State health departments as 
having met 100 percent of their general 
hospital bed needs. The remaining 1,464 
counties or health service areas need to 
construct additions to existing hospitals 
or to erect new hospitals. 

The needs for modernizing existing 
hospitals and health facilities are also 
extensive. A 1960 study, conducted on a 
sampling basis by the Public Health 
Service in cooperation with State Hill- 
Burton agencies, revealed that it would 
cost at least $3.6 billion to modernize and 
replace existing facilities without in- 
creasing the total number of beds. The 
needs probably exceed $4 billion today, 
and in the general hospital field alone, 
the modernization requirement totals 
$2.8 billion. 

The Hill-Burton program is a mile- 
stone in successful Federal, State, and 
local grant-in-aid programs. Its success 
can be measured by the network of mod- 
ern and efficient hospitals which have 
been built throughout the United States. 
The 5-year extension authorized by H.R. 
10041 would allow the program to go 
forward without interruption toward 
meeting the needs for hospitals and 
other health and medical care facilities, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAL- 
TERS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this is 
one program in which we have had out- 
standing cooperation between the local 
community and the Federal Government. 
I commend the Senator for bringing the 
bill before the Senate once again. On 
many occasions in the past, the Senator 
from Alabama has visited with me re- 
garding the program. I not only fully 
support it, but I am also pleased at the 
fine results which have been obtained, 
not only in my own State, but also 
throughout the Nation, in regard to the 
construction of medical centers. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Kansas 
not only supported the program, but he 
also supported it valiantly. He has been 
of great help. 

Mr. CARLSON. The State of Kansas 
was the first State in the Union—and I 
happened to be Governor of the State at 
that time—to pass what was known as 
the first rural health program, under 
which the construction of rural medical 
centers was begun. Many projects have 
been built with the support of the Hill- 
Burton Act. 

Tomorrow, at Liberal, Kans., a medical 
center will be dedicated, the result of co- 
operation between the local community 
and the Federal Government. For that 
reason, I am happy to support the pro- 
gram. 

I have one question to ask the Senator: 
Has there been any change in the bill on 
the basis of allocation of funds to States? 

Mr. HILL. Only on the basis of a mod- 
ernization program. There has been a 
change in that program. We have taken 
into consideration the need to modernize. 
But so far as the other items of the bill 
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are concerned, they remain the same as 
they were at the beginning of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CARLSON. This is for the con- 
struction of new hospitals and medical 
centers? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct— 
the construction of new hospitals, medi- 
cal centers, rehabilitation centers, health 
centers, nursing homes, and facilities for 
the treatment of chronic diseases. Nurs- 
ing homes were placed in a separate cat- 
egory before. This bill combines nursing 
homes and hospitals into one category. 
I believe that the Senator will realize 
why that was done. 

Mr. CARLSON. This is one program 
that I enthusiastically support. Also it 
is one program which I believe has ren- 
dered outstanding service, not only to 
my State of Kansas but also to every 
other State in the Union. 

Mr, HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas for the very fine 
and devoted support—most effective sup- 
port—which he has given this program. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to add a word 
of appreciation as well as commendation 
to. the Senator from Alabama for the 
many years of hard, constructive work 
which he has given to this program. 

First, he is the author of the bill and 
has done a great deal of followup work 
in connection with it, not only in the 
legislative act, but also in the appro- 
priation bills, in connection with which 
he has been very effective indeed. 

Many Senators have contributed—and 
so has the House of Representatives—to 
this marvelous program. But I believe 
that we all agree that the Senator has 
been the chief architect, the generalis- 
simo in many of the numerous skirmishes 
which the bill has brought forth. 

Mr. HILL. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator that many persons have 
contributed to the program. This pro- 
gram has had no better, more devoted 
or more effective friend than the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The program deserves any support which 
I can give it. Let me mention one thing 
about it. My State has been one of the 
chief benefactors, reaching down to the 
level of the people—the people at the 
county level and the small town level who 
could contribute their part to having a 
hospital at their doorstep. That is what 
distinguishes it from any other program. 

I remember that when I was a young 
district attorney, there was a candidate 
for Governor in Mississippi, Paul John- 
son, Sr. This was in 1935. He later be- 
came Governor during World War II. 
He was then advocating a State program 
along the lines which would allow the 
county and the town to contribute and 
the State to carry part of the burden. 
This program of the Senator from Ala- 
bama came along and has filled the gap. 

As the Senator from Kansas has said, 
this is a perfect illustration of proper 
coordination between Federal, State and 
local governments. It has worked ex- 
tremely well. It has been a fulfillment 
of the dream of the gentleman who was 
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running for Governor in our State many 
years ago, and who later made a very 
fine Governor. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I believe that the Senator 
agrees with me that the State can be 
proud of the way it has administered 
the health needs of its people. 

Mr. STENNIS. It has also been of 
great benefit to the medical profession, 
and also to the nursing profession, be- 
cause it has given them an opportunity 
to express themselves. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator knows, for 
a doctor to carry on his work effective- 
ly, he must have a hospital, and he must 
have the equipment which is found there. 

Mr. STENNIS. Only through this pro- 
gram will the counties and the small 
towns be able to continue to have the 
proper medical attention and equipment 
which the doctors and nurses need. 

Mr. HILL. To become a doctor re- 
quires a long period of time these days, 
and great expense. He spends 4 years in 
college doing academic work. He spends 
another 4 years in medical college. He 
then spends anywhere from 4 to 6 or per- 
haps 8 years as an intern and in resi- 
dence. After a man has had all that 
education, with the expenditure of all the 
money entailed in his preparation to be 
a doctor, he finally comes out of his resi- 
dency. He does not wish to go into a 
local or any other community where he 
does not have the tools to do his best 
work. To acquire these tools, he has to 
have a hospital. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator means 
that we should merely give him the tools 
of his trade? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr.STENNIS. Does the Senator from 
Vermont wish to ask a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. I asked a question, 
and the Senator wanted to give testi- 
mony, by unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Having spent the first 
14 years of my senatorial life working 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], and sometimes working for the 
Senator from Alabama when he was the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I believe that the testi- 
monial which has just been given him by 
the Senator from Mississippi is well 
merited. 

No one in the country has contributed 
more to the improved health of the peo- 
ple of the United States than has the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. I 
could not say more if I took an hour and 
a half to say it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, for his most generous words. 
He was a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare at 
the time the Highway Survey and Con- 
struction Act was drafted. He played a 
great part in drafting that law, and made 
many contributions to it. Ever since the 
law was enacted, he has aided the pro- 
gram. He has been a stanch supporter 
and great friend of the program, helping 
time and again to carry the program 
forward. 
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He certainly has my deep appreciation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I join my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. He is one of the 
most quietly useful Senators who ever 
served in the Senate. This act is merely 
one of the many contributions which he 
has made. He is named after one of the 
great saints of medicine, Joseph Lister. 
The shades of Joseph Lister would be 
very proud of the part which his godson 
has played a century later in the work 
of improving public health and improv- 
ing the quality of hospital care. 

The hospitals were at one time char- 
nel houses. Joseph Lister’s discovery of 
antiseptic surgery transformed hospital 
and surgical practice and has saved mil- 
lions of lives. His godson has done more 
than anyone else in the United States 
to raise the level of hospital service. 

All too often, politicians are abused. 
Their demerits are stressed, but their 
constructive works are overlooked. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HL] and 
I have not always agreed on every issue. 
In my judgment, he is one of the most 
useful Members who has ever served in 
the Senate. 

I add my few words of tribute so that 
those who read the Recor may at least 
appreciate the high opinion which we all 
hold of him, and the deep affection which 
we all have for him. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois for 
his most generous words. For several 
years he served on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

It was a source of regret to all mem- 
bers of that committee when the Senator 
felt that his duties and responsibilities 
forced him to leave that committee and 
go to the Committee on Finance. All the 
time the Senator was on the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and in the 
time since he has left the committee, the 
hospital health facility program has had 
no better friend or stronger supporter 
than the Senator from Illinois. 

I am deeply grateful to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. I join with Senators 
AIKEN, CARLSON, DOUGLAS, and others in 
thanking the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitt] for his years of leadership in 
connection with medical legislation in 
the Senate. We all owe him thanks. 

I have often referred to him in 
speeches throughout the country as Mr. 
Health in the Senate.” I appreciate very 
much what he has done for hospitals in 
my State and in other States across the 
country. 

There is one problem that I shall fleet- 
ingly mention today. But I think it 
ought to be mentioned while the Senate 
is considering the bill on hospital con- 
struction. I am having some material 
prepared to present to the Senate and to 
the Senator. I am a little concerned 
about the relationship between Federal 
hospitals and city and State hospitals, in 
the matter of construction under the 
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Hill-Burton Act. There is some evi- 
dence that there has not been a suffi- 
cient Federal check in some places on 
the expenditure of those funds to make 
certain that the expenditure is wise. 

I think of the city of Hartsville, S.C., 
in which I understand there is consid- 
erable controversy. It is proposed to 
spend Hill-Burton funds on a hospital 
that is so outdated and outworn that 
even a new wing would not make it a 
good hospital. They ought to go outside 
the city limits where there is adequate 
parking space and better facilities for the 
building of a new hospital. They could 
find some other use for the old hospital, 
such as an old folks’ home, or some other 
such use. 

The Senator is not aware of these 
problems. I have not even had time to 
take them up with the Senator from 
South Carolina as yet. A leading doc- 
tor of Hartsville, S.C., laid the case be- 
fore me recently. If the facts hold up— 
and I believe they will—I seriously ques- 
tion whether this is a wise expenditure 
of Hill-Burton funds. The funds ought 
to be spent in the building of a new hos- 
pital outside the city, away from the 
area where the old hospital is located. 
Merely taking a look at it would con- 
vince us that we should not spend more 
Federal money there. 

There are bound to be difficulties in 
any program as expensive as this. As I 
stated a few moments ago, when I pre- 
sented the education bill, we know that 
there are abuses connected with the pro- 
gram. A mistake here and there does 
not really conflict in the great Hill- 
Burton program, of which the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is one of the 
coauthors. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I express 
my deep appreciation to the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon for his most generous 
words. The Senator has been one of 
the best friends of the program. He evi- 
denced an interest and friendship with 
the program this morning when he called 
attention to a situation that had never 
come to my attention. It is a situation 
that undoubtedly should be checked and 
looked into. The Senator has evidenced 
great interest in the program. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks made by the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I 
know about the situation in Hartsville 
which the Senator has mentioned. 

We should be very careful in spending 
additional money on a hospital that is 
located as this hospital is. It would be 
much more beneficial if facilities could 
be built outside the city limits. There 
is plenty of space available for such pur- 
pose. It would be much better to spend 
the money in this manner in the long 
run. 

I have been identified with the Hill- 
Burton Act since its beginning, when I 
first came to the Senate 20 years ago. I 
was on the committee, along with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] for 
several years. 

I commend him also for the work he 
has been doing in the years since then in 
regard to health and hospitals. 

I commend the Senator for the great 
work that he has done. When I think 
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of hospitals, I always think of the Hill- 
Burton Act, and I think of the Senator 
from Alabama, who introduced the bill 
and was instrumental in helping to se- 
cure its passage through the Congress. 
It has done a gréat deal of good for the 
sick people in our Nation. We still have 
plenty of rom for improvement in that 
field. I want the Senator from Alabama 
to know that he has my vote, aid, and 
assistance at any time he seeks to build 
greater facilities for hospitals. I again 
5 him for the work that he has 
one. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina for his kind and generous words. 
He spoke of his vote, his aid, and assist- 
ance. I can wholeheartedly testify to 
the fact that the Senator has always 
been present with his vote, his aid, and 
his assistance in pushing forward these 
programs, not only for hospitals, health 
centers, and rehabilitation centers, but 
also for nursing homes, diagnostic cen- 
ters, and other programs for the public 
health and the health care of our people. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I join my colleagues 
and associate myself in the remarks al- 
ready made with respect to the work of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
in the field of health, both physical and 
mental health. I point out to Senators 
that in the first session of the 88th Con- 
gress the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama was instrumental in chaperon- 
ing through this body two far-reaching 
and significant bills on mental health, 
the results of which are being felt 
throughout the Nation today. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is the medical con- 
science of the Senate. In fact, he is the 
custodian of the health of the Nation. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming. He has been most generous. 
He has spoken about the bill for mental 
health and the bill for mental retarda- 
tion. Those two bills had no better or 
more effective friend or stronger sup- 
porter in this body than the. distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. I deep- 
ly appreciate his words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, from 
north, south, east, and west, from Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, has come 
this morning high, just, and well-de- 
served praise for the senior Senator from 
Alabama. I should like to join in his 
praise. I think the comments of our 
colleagues are all the more extraordinary 
because the Senator from Alabama is 
still in robust good health, and it is an 
extraordinary thing to have such praise 
come to one who, we hope, will live long 
and flourish and continue his great work 
in this body. If one were given to fancy, 
one might say that the praise had come 
all the way from the halls of Montezuma 
to the shores of Tripoli, and that it is 
justly deserved. 

The bill is a good one, and I shall vote 
for it. It is not as good a bill as I should 
like to see, despite the earnest efforts of 
the Senator from Alabama. I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
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I ask unanimous consent that reading 
of the amendment be waived and that 
it may be printed in the Recorp. I be- 
lieve I can state its contents briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, reading of the amendment 
is waived and the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On the first page of the bill, strike out 
lines 3 and 4 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“TITLE I—HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES 


“Src. 101. This title may be cited as the 
‘Hospital and Medical Facilities Amendments 
of 1964'.” 

On the first page of the bill, line 5, strike 
out “Sec. 2” and insert “Sec. 102”. 

On page 2, line 15, strike out “Src, 3” and 
Insert “Sec. 103”. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “and mod- 
ernization”. E 

On page 3, line 13, strike out “AND”. 

On page 3, line 14, strike out “MODERNIZA= 
TION”. 

On page 4, beginning with the word “and” 
on line 8, strike out all through “(a),” on 
line 10, 

On page 4, line 11, strike out “$160,000,000" 
and insert 140,000, 000“. 

On page 4, line 12, strike out “$170,000,000” 
and insert ‘$135,000,000”. 

On page 4, line 13, strike out “$180,000,000” 
and insert 8180, 000, 000“. 

On page 4, line 16, strike out “(1)”. 

On page 4, lines 20 and 21, strike out “the 
new hospital portion of”. 

On page 5, beginning with the word As“ 
on line 2, strike out all through line 22. 

On page 6, beginning with the word “or” 
on line 15, strike out all through line 17. 

On page 9, line 3, strike out all after 
“State” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “that a specified portion of any allot- 
ment of such State under subsection (a), 
other than an allotment for grants for the 
construction of public or other nonprofit re- 
habilitation facilities, be added to another 
allotment of such State under such subsec- 
tion, other than an allotment for grants for 
the construction of public or other nonprofit 
hospitals and public health centers,”. 

On page 9, beginning with line 4, strike out 
all through line 15. 

On page 10, line 1, strike out “paragraph 
(1) of”. 

Beginning on page 10, line 10, strike out all 
through line 15, page 11. 

On page 11, line 16, strike out “(3)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

On page 11, line 17, strike out “or (2)". 

On page 11, line 23, strike out “, or for 
modernization of facilities,”. 

On page 12, lines 2 and 3, strike out “, or 
for modernization of a facility in such other 
State, as the case may be“. 

On page 12, lines 5 and 6, strike out “or 
modernization”. 

On page 13, line 8, insert “and” after the 
semicolon. 

On page 13, strike out lines 9 through 11. 

On page 13, line 12, strike out “(4)” and 
insert (3) “. 

On page 13, line 23, insert “and” after the 
semicolon. 

Beginning on page 13, line 24, strike out all 
through line 2, page 14. 

On page 14, line 3, strike out “(e)” and 
insert (d)“. 

On page 14, line 13, strike out or modern- 
ized”. 

On page 14, line 16, strike out or modern- 


On page 16, line 19, insert “and” after the 
semicolon. 

On page 16, line 24, strike out “and”. 

Beginning on page 16, line 25, strike out 
all through line 3, page 17. 
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On page 17, line 4, strike out “and modern- 
ization”. 

On page 17, lines 7 and 8, strike out “or 
modernization”. 

On page 17, line 17, strike out “or modern- 
ization”. 

On page 18, line 14, strike out “or modern- 
ization”. 

On page 19, lines 18 and 19, strike out “or 
MODERNIZATION”. 

On page 20, line 18, strike out “or modern- 
ization”. 

On page 21, line 18, strike out “(e)” and 
insert “d”. 

On page 22, line 1, strike out “or modern- 
ization”. 

On page 22, between lines 15 and 16, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(f) No application shall be approved for 
the same project for which a payment has 
been made under title VIII, or for which an 
application for such a payment is pending.” 

On page 22, line 16, strike out on MODERN- 
IZATION”. 

On page 28, line 8, strike out “or moderni- 
zation”. 

On page 28, line 11, strike out on MODERN- 
IZATION”. 

On page 28, line 16, strike out or modern- 
ization”. 

On page 29, line 6, strike out “or modern- 
ization”. 

On page 29, lines 10 and 11, strike out “or 
modernization”. 

On page 40, lines 18 and 19, strike out “or 
modernization”. 

On page 40, line 20, strike out “and mod- 
ernization” and insert in lieu thereof “under 
a project.”. 

Beginning on page 40, line 21, strike out 
all through line 2, page 41. 

On page 41, strike out lines 3 through 8. 

On page 41, line 9, strike out “(1)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(k)”. 

On page 42, line 18, strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

Beginning on page 42, line 19, strike out 
all through line 4, page 43. 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 


“TITLE II—HOSPITAL MODERNIZATION 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 

“Hospital Modernization Act.” 
“Findings 

“Sec. 202. (a) The grants for hospital con- 
struction authorized by title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act have resulted, through 
the assistance and stimulation given to the 
States and localities, in the construction of 
many greatly needed hospitals throughout 
the Nation. In accordance with the purpose 
of that title, federally aided hospital con- 
struction has in the main been construction 
of new beds in areas suffering from a total 
lack or an acute shortage of hospital facili- 
ties, The geographic distribution of hospital 
beds is now far better than it was when 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
was enacted. Because of the rapid growth 
and changing distribution patterns of the 
population, however, there continues to be 
widespread need for construction of new 
hospital beds. In recent years, moreover, a 
further important need has developed in 
the growing obsolescence of many of the 
hospitals that were already in existence when 
the program of new construction was orig- 
inally projected. Continued progress toward 
the declared congressional objective, the pro- 
vision of adequate hospital facilities for the 
people of the Nation, now requires not only 
continuing and rapid addition to the number 
of hospitai beds, but also the modernization, 
or where necessary the replacement, of many 
existing structures, in order (1) to improve 
patient care by increasing the adequacy of 
services, safety, and efficiency; (2) to keep 
the Nation’s hospital plant functional in re- 
lation to evolving medical practice; and (3) 
to adapt the facilities to new hospital and 
related medical uses. 
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“(b) There is throughout the country a 
grave shortage of nursing homes of high 
quality, a shortage which becomes ever more 
serious with the growth in the number of 
aged persons. Through grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit 
nursing homes, Congress has taken steps 
to increase the number of nursing home 
beds. But many of the older institutions are 
in serious need of modernization or replace- 
ment. 

“(c) The public and nonprofit institu- 
tions which are in need of modernization 
or replacement are generally unable to raise 
locally the substantial sums r other- 
wise than by borrowing, and though able to 
give adequate assurance of repayment, 
many are unwilling to borrow the necessary 
funds at commercial interest rates because 
of the substantial additional cost which 
would be imposed on their patients. 

“(d) With respect to new construction of 
public and other nonprofit health facilities, 
it is the policy of the Congress to provide 
the needed assistance in the form of capital 
grants. With respect to modernization or 
replacement of obsolete facilities, on the 
other hand, the established sources of in- 
come of the institutions make practicable and 
desirable a Federal program of grant and 
loan payments. Under such a program any 
payment may consist of a grant amounting 
to not more than half the cost of such 
modernization or replacement project, and/ 
or a loan without a grant or to supplement 
a grant as long as the Federal share does not 
exceed 80 per centum of the cost of the proj- 
ect. The establishment of such a combina- 
tion grant and loan program, as a corollary 
to the program of grants for new construc- 
tion, is now essential to the orderly and bal- 
anced development of the Nation’s health 
facilities. 


“Amendment adding title VII to the Public 
Health Service Act 


“Sec. 203. The Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. ch. 6A) is hereby amended by 
adding, immediately after title VII thereof, 
the following new title: 


“ “TITLE VIII—GRANTS AND LOANS FOR MODERN- 
IZATION OR REPLACEMENT OF HOSPITALS AND 
NURSING HOMES 


“ “Declaration of purpose 


“Sec. 801. The purpose of this title is to 
assist, through payments which consist of 
grants and/or loans in the modernization 
or replacement of public and other nonprofit 
hospitals and nursing homes which are 
necessary to the provision of adequate hos- 
pital and nursing home services to the peo- 
ple, but which are structurally or function- 
ally obsolete. 

“ Definitions 

“Sec. 802. As used in this title 

“*(a) The term “hospital” includes gen- 
eral, mental, chronic disease, and other 
types of hospitals, and related facilities, such 
as laboratories, outpatient departments, 
nurses’ homes and training facilities, and 
central service facilities operated in con- 
nection with hospitals, but does not in- 
clude any hospital furnishing primarily 
domiciliary care; 

“*(b) The term “nursing home” means a 
facility for the accommodation of con- 
valescents or other persons who are not 
acutely ill and not in need of hospital care, 
but who require skilled nursing care and 
related medical services— 

“*(1) which is operated in connection 
with a hospital; or 

%) in which such nursing care and 
medical services are prescribed by, or are 
performed under the general direction of, 
persons licensed to practice medicine or 
surgery in the State; 

„%, The term “public” means owned and 
operated by a political subdivision of a 
State or by an instrumentality of such a 
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political subdivision, or by a State univer- 
sity or medical school, or by a State (in the 
case of general hospitals only); 

d) The term “nonprofit” means owned 
and operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual; 

“*(e) The term “modernization” means 
major repair (to the extent permitted in 
regulations) , renovation, or remodeling of an 
existing structure, and includes equipment 
incident thereto, but does not include any 
expansion of the structure which increases 
bed capacity by more than 5 per centum; 

„) The term “replacement” means con- 
struction (as defined in section 625(1)) of 
a facility designed primarily as determined 
pursuant to regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 806(4), to serve the same needs as a 
facility or facilities which have been or will 
be closed, and does not include any con- 
struction to provide bed capacity of more 
than 105 per centum of the capacity of such 
closed facility or facilities; 

“*(g) The term “State” includes Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia; 

ch) The term “State agency” means the 
agency designated in accordance with sec- 
tion 604(a) (1); 

%) The terms “cost of construction” 
and “title” shall have the m „ respec- 
tively, prescribed in section 625 (j) and (K): 
and 


“*(j) The term “Federal Hospital Coun- 
cil” means the Council appointed under sec- 
tion 621(a). 

Aut Rorization of payments 

“Sec. 803. The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to make grant and/or loan pay- 
ments for the modernization or replacement 
of public and other nonprofit hospitals or 
nursing homes which he finds are necessary 
for the provision of adequate hospital or 
nursing home services to the people of the 
respective States, but which are structurally 
or functionally obsolete (as determined in 
accordance with the regulations). As re- 
quested in the application and as determined 
by the Surgeon General to be necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act, any such 
payment may include or consist exclusively 
of a grant from funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 804 in an amount not to exceed 
50 per centum of the cost of construction for 
such modernization or replacement, and may 
include or consist exclusively of a loan from 
funds obtained under section 805, amount- 
ing to part of such cost or part of the re- 
maining portion of such cost, but in no 
event shall a payment consisting exclusively 
of a loan, or including a grant and a loan, 
exceed in amount 80 per centum of such cost. 


“ ‘Authorization of grant funds 


So. 804. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for making grants under the pro- 
visions of this title the sum of $100,000,000 
Tor the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1964, and 
the same sum for each of the three fiscal 
years thereafter. 


“Authorization of loan funds 


“Sec. 805. (a) In order to obtain funds 
for loans under this title, the Gen- 
eral may, on or after July 1, 1964, from time 
to time issue notes and obligations for pur- 
chase by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
maximum aggregate principal amount of 
such notes and obligations outstanding at 
any one time shall not exceed the sum of 
$100,000,000. 

“*(b) Notes or other obligations issued by 
the Surgeon General under this section shall 
be in such forms and denominations, have 
such maturities, and be subject to such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Surgeon General, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shall bear 
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interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury which shall be not less 
than the average annual interest rate on all 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public debt 
as computed at the end of the fiscal year 
next preceding the Issuance by the Surgeon 
General and adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 per centum. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
purchase any notes and other obligations of 
the Surgeon General issued under this sec- 
tion and for such purpose is authorized to 
use as a public-debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to include any purchases of such 
notes and other obligations. The Secretary 
of the Treasury may at any time sell any of 
the notes or other obligations acquired by 
him under this section. All redemptions, 
purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public-debt transactions 
of the United States. 

“*(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Surgeon General such 
sums as may be necessary, together with loan 
principal and interest payments made under 
this title, for payments on notes or other ob- 
ligations issued by the Surgeon General un- 
der this section. Such principal and interest 
payments, if not necessary for such payments 
on notes or other obligations, shall be avail- 
able for loans under this title. 


“ ‘General regulations 


“Sec. 806. The Surgeon General, after 
consultation with the Federal Hospital 
Council and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, shall by regulation prescribe— 

“*(1) the method of allotting among the 
States grant and loan funds made available 
under this title for each fiscal year, on the 
basis of the population of the respective 
States, as determined on the basis of the 
latest figures certified by the Department of 
Commerce, and other factors which the Sur- 
geon General finds pertinent in such manner 
as to reflect so far as possible the relative 
need of the States for such funds for mod- 
ernization and replacement of public and 
other nonprofit hospitals and nursing homes; 

62) subject to the provisions of this 
title, the terms and conditions applicable to 
any funds loaned hereunder; 

“*(3) the general manner in which the 
State agency shall determine the priority of 
projects based on the relative degree of ob- 
solescence of the various hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes within the State which are in 
need of modernization or replacement, and 
the relative parts which such hospitals and 
nursing homes play in the provision of serv- 
ices to the people of the State and such other 
factors as the Surgeon General may by regu- 
lation prescribe; 

“*(4) criteria for determining whether a 
facility proposed to be constructed is de- 
signed primarily to serve the same needs as 
a facility or facilities which have been or will 
be closed, taking into account the population 
to be served and the general character of the 
services to be provided; 

“*(5) supplementation for application to 
replacement projects, and revision for appli- 
cation to modernization projects, of the reg- 
ulations relating to standards for construc- 
tion and equipment issued under section 
603(b), and of the regulations supplementary 
thereto issued under section 653(a) as in 
effect prior to the enactment of this Act with 
respect to nursing homes; and 

“*(6) supplementation and modification, 
for application to projects under this title, 
of (A) the regulations relating to nondis- 
crimination and to services to persons un- 
able to pay therefor issued under section 
603 (d), (B) the regulations relating to 
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methods of administration issued under part 
A of title VI, and (C) the regulations sup- 
plementary thereto issued under section 
653(a) as in effect prior to the enactment 
of this Act with respect to nursing homes. 


State plans 


“Sec. 807. (a) Any State desiring to take 
advantage of this title may submit, as a 
revision of or supplement to its hospital con- 
struction plan approved under section 604 
(or such plan as extended to the construc- 
tion of nursing homes under section 653 
as in effect prior to the enactment of this 
Act), a plan for the modernization and re- 
placement of hospitals, or of hospitals and 
nursing homes, which meet the conditions 
stated in section 801. Such plan must— 

“*(1) meet the requirements of section 
604(a) other than paragraphs (5), (6), and 
(12) thereof (relating to the State hospital 
construction program, priorities of construc- 
tion, and periodic review and modification 
of the construction program); and if the 
plan includes nursing homes, meet the re- 
quirements of section 653(a)(2) (relating 
to the conformity of the State nursing home 
construction program with regulations of the 
Surgeon General) as in effect prior to the 
enactment of this Act; 

“*(2) set forth a program of moderniza- 
tion and replacement of hospitals, or of 
hospitals and nursing homes, which (A) is 
based on a statewide survey of need and 
takes into consideration any areawide pro- 
gram developed in an area within (or part- 
ly within) the State and approved by the 
State agency, and (B) meets the require- 
ments as to lack of discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color, and for fur- 
nishing needed hospital services to persons 
unable to pay therefor, prescribed by regu- 
lations issued under section 603(d) as sup- 
plemented and modified for the purposes of 
this title as provided in section 806(6) 
above; 

***(3) set forth, with respect to hospitals 
or with respect to hospitals and nursing 
homes, the relative need determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued under sec- 
tion 806(3), for the several projects included 
in such program, and provided for carry- 
ing them out, insofar as the financial re- 
sources available therefor make possible, in 
the order of such relative need; and 

“*(4) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, and in any event when- 
ever an areawide program referred to in 
clause (2) has been developed and approved 
by the State agency, review its program and 
submit to the Surgeon General any modifica- 
tions thereof which it considers n 8 

“*(b) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 

“‘Allotments to States of grant and loan 
funds 


“*Sec. 808. Each State shall be entitled 
for each fiscal year for which funds are au- 
thorized under this title to an allotment, 
determined in accordance with regulations 
issued under section 806(1), from the 
amounts made available for that fiscal year 
pursuant to section 804 and section 805. The 
Surgeon General shall notify each State 
agency, as promptly as possible after funds 
for a fiscal year are made available under 
each such section, of the amount of the 
State's allotment of the funds provided pur- 
suant to such section, but no payment shall 
be made out of the allotment of a State until 
a State plan under section 807(a) has been 
submitted by such State and approved by 
the Surgeon General. Sums allotted to a 
State under this title for a fiscal year and 
remaining unobligated at the end of such 
year shall remain available to such State 
for the same purposes for the next fiscal 
year (and for such year only), in addition 
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to the sums allotted for such State for such 
next fiscal year. 
Applications for and approval of payments 

“Sec. 809. (a) An application for a pay- 
ment under this title shall be submitted, 
by a public or other nonprofit agency, to 
the Surgeon General through the State 
agency. If two or more public or other non- 
profit agencies join in the project, the appli- 
cation may be filed by one or more of such 
agencies. 

„„ b) The application shall set forth (1) 
a description of the project, including a 
description of the site of the project; (2) 
plans and specifications for the project which 
are in accord with regulations as revised 
and supplemented under section 806(5); (3) 
reasonable assurance that title to the site of 
the project, and to any structure thereon, 
is or will be vested in one or more of the 
agencies filing the application, or in a public 
or other nonprofit agency which is to operate 
the hospital or nursing home; (4) the 
amount, if any, requested as a loan under 
the provisions of this title; (5) reasonable 
assurance that any financial support needed, 
in addition to that furnished under the pro- 
visions of this title, will be available for 
carrying out the project, and that adequate 
financial support will be available for main- 
tenance and operation when completed, and 
for payment of interest and repayment of 
principal of any funds loaned, in accordance 
with the terms of the loan; (6) reasonable 
assurance that the operation will be in com- 
pliance with applicable State standards for 
operation and maintenance, and with regu- 
lations as supplemented and modified under 
section 806(6) relating to nondiscrimination 
and to services to persons unable to pay; 
(7) the estimated cost of the project; (8) 
assurance that no grant has been made for 
the same project under title VI, and that 
no application for such grant is pending; 
(9) if the project is one for replacement, 
satisfactory evidence, in accordance with 
regulations issued under section 806(4), that 
the facility to be constructed is designed 
primarily to serve the same needs as a 
facility or facilities which have been or will 
be closed; and (10) adequate assurance that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors in the perform- 
ance of work on construction assisted by 
such payment will be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5), and will receive compensa- 
tion at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the basic rate of pay for all hours 
worked in any workweek in excess of eight 
hours in any workday or forty hours in the 
workweek, as the case may be. The Secre- 
tary of Labor shall have, with respect to the 
labor standards specified in paragraph (10) 
of this subsection, the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 
1267), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

„e) Each such application shall be ac- 
companied by (1) a recommendation by the 
State agency of approval of the project, based 
on findings that the project meets the re- 
quirements of subsection (b) and that the 
estimated cost of construction is reasonable; 
and (2) a certification by the State agency 
that the application is in accordance with 
the State plan approved under section 807 
(b), that funds for the project are available 
from the State’s allotments under this title, 
and that the project is entitled to priority 
over other projects within the State in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued under sec- 
tion 806(3). 

d) The Surgeon General shall approve 
such application if sufficient funds to pay 
the Federal share of the cost of the project 
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are available from the allotment to the State, 
and if the Surgeon General (A) finds that 
the application contains reasonable assur- 
ance as to title, financial support, and pay- 
ment of prevailing rates of wages; (B) finds 
that the application is in conformity with 
the State plan approved under section 807 
of this title and contains an assurance that 
in the operation of the hospital or nursing 
home there will be compliance with the ap- 
plicable requirements of the State plan and 
of the regulations prescribed under section 
806(6) of this title; and (C) concurs in the 
findings and certification by the State agency 
under subsection (c). No application shall 
be disapproved because of disagreement with 
the findings or certification of the State 
agency until the Surgeon General has af- 
forded the State agency an opportunity for 
a hearing. 

“*(e) Amendment of any approved appli- 
cation shall be subject to approval in the 
same manner as an original application. 


Payments 


“Sec. 810. (a) Whenever an application 
has been approved under section 809(d), the 
Surgeon General is authorized to make a 
payment to the applicant in accordance with 
the provisions of this title. Any loan or por- 
tion of such payment which is a loan shall 
(1) bear interest at a rate not less than the 
rate arrived at by adding one-quarter of 1 
per centum per annum to the rate which 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines to 
be equal to the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States then forming a part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next preceding the date the ap- 
plication for the loan is approved and by 
adjusting the result so obtained to the near- 
est one-eighth of 1 per centum, and (2) sub- 
ject to the provisions of regulations issued 
under section 806(2), shall be secured in 
such manner (if any) and repaid in such 
installments and within such period, not 
exceeding forty years, as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral may determine. Subject to the provi- 
sions of this subsection and of such regula- 
tions, the amount or terms of a loan may be 
modified upon approval of an amendment of 
an application. 

“‘(b) A grant or portion of a payment 
which is a grant under this title shall be 
made to the applicant in installments, each 
of which shall be paid upon certification by 
the State agency, based upon inspection by 
it, that work has been performed upon the 
project, or purchases have been made, in 
accordance with the approved plans and 
specifications, and that an installment -is 
due. A loan or portion of a payment which 
is a loan under this title shall be made to 
the applicant in such installments or in 
lump sum and in advance or otherwise as 
the Surgeon General may prescribe by regu- 
lations. If the Surgeon General, after in- 
vestigation or otherwise, has ground to be- 
lieve that a default has occurred requiring 
action pursuant to section 811(a) he may, 
upon giving notice of hearing pursuant to 
such subsection, withhold further advances 
pending action based on such hearing. 

„e) If, at any time before any loan or 
loan portion of a payment for a project has 
been repaid in full, any of the events speci- 
fied in clause (A) or clause (B) of section 
625(e) shall occur with respect to such proj- 
ect, the unpaid balance of the loan shall be- 
come immediately due and payable by the 
applicant, and any transferee of the facility 
shall be liable to the United States for such 
repayment to the same extent as the bor- 
rower, The provisions of section 609, relat- 
ing to recovery of expenditures under certain 
conditions, shall apply in the case of any 
grant payment made under this title. 


“Withholding of funds 


“Sec. 811. (a) Whenever the Surgeon 
General, after reasonable notice and op- 
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portunity for hearing to the State agency 
designated in accordance with section 604, 
finds (1) that the State agency is not com- 
plying substantially with the provisions re- 
quired by section 807(a) to be contained in 
its plan, or (2) that any funds have been 
diverted from the purposes for which they 
were advanced, or (3) that any assurance 
given in an application filed under section 
809 is not being or cannot be carried out, 
or (4) that there is a substantial failure to 
carry out plans and specifications approved 
by the Surgeon General under section 809, 
or (5) that adequate State funds are not 
being provided annually for the direct ad- 
ministration of the State plan, the Surgeon 
General may withhold further advances 
from all projects in the State, or from any 
project or projects affected by the default 
as he may determine to be appropriate un- 
der the circumstances, until the default has 
been corrected; and if it is not corrected he 
shall reduce, by the proper amount, the 
Federal share of the cost of the project af- 
fected by the withholding. 

“*(b) The provisions of section 608, relat- 
ing to judicial review of action by the Sur- 
geon General under section 607, shall be ap- 
plicable to action by him under subsection 
(a) of this section. 


Administration,; general provisions 


“ ‘Sec. 812. (a) In administering this title 
the Surgeon General shall consult with the 
Federal Hospital Council. He is authorized 
to make such administrative regulations and 
perform such other functions as he finds 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. Any such regulations shall be subject 
to the approval of the Secretary. 

“‘(b) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, shall maintain an integral set of 
accounts which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accord- 
ance with the principles and procedures ap- 
plicable to commercial transactions as pro- 
vided by the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, as amended, and no other audit 
shall be required: Provided, That such fi- 
nancial transactions of the Surgeon General 
as the making of loans and vouchers ap- 
proved by the Surgeon General in connec- 
tion with such financial transactions shall 
be final and conclusive upon all officers of 
the Government. 

“‘(c) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, may— 

“*(1) sue and be sued; 

***(2) foreclose on any property or com- 
mence any action to protect or enforce any 
right conferred upon him by any law, con- 
tract, or other agreement, and bid for and 
purchase at any foreclosure or any other 
sale any property in connection with which 
he has made a payment pursuant to this 
title, and in the event of any such acquisi- 
tion, the Surgeon General may, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law relating 
to the acquisition, handling, or disposal of 
real property by the United States, complete, 
administer, remodel and convert, dispose of, 
lease and otherwise deal with, such property: 
Provided, That any such acquisition of real 
property shall not deprive any State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof of its civil or crim- 
inal jurisdiction in and over such property 
or impair the civil rights under the State or 
local laws of the inhabitants on such prop- 
erty; 

63) enter into agreements to pay an- 
nual sums in lieu of taxes to any State or 
local taxing authority with respect to any 
real property so acquired or owned; 

“*(4) sell or exchange at public or private 
sale, or lease, real or personal property, and 
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sell or exchange any securities or obligations, 
upon such terms as he may fix; 

“*(5) obtain insurance against loss in con- 
nection with property and other assets held; 

“*(6) subject to the specific limitations 
in this title, consent to the modification, 
with respect to the time of payment of any 
installment of principal or interest, security, 
or any other term of any loan under this 
title, of any contract or agreement to which 
he is a party or which has been transferred 
to him pursuant to this title; and 

“*(7) include in any contract or instru- 
ment made pursuant to this title such other 
covenants, conditions, or provisions as he 
may deem necessary to assure that the pur- 
poses of this title will be achieved. 

„d) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
shall not apply to any contract for services or 
supplies on account of any property acquired 
pursuant to this title if the amount of such 
contract does not exceed $1,000. 

“*(e) In administering this title, the 
Surgeon General, with the approval of the 
Secretary, is authorized to utilize the services 
and facilities of any executive department or 
agency in accordance with an agreement with 
the head thereof. Payment for such services 
and facilities shall be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as may be agreed 
upon between the Secretary and the head of 
the department or agency furnishing them. 

“**(1) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued as conferring on any Federal officer or 
employee the right to exercise any super- 
vision or control over the administration, 
personnel, maintenance, or operation of any 
hospital or nursing home with respect to 
which any funds have been or may be ex- 
pended under this title. 

“ ‘Assistance in area planning 

“ ‘Sec, 813. (a) In order to carry out more 
effectively his duties under the Public 
Health Service Act, the Surgeon General may 
make grants-in-aid on such terms and condi- 
tions and in such installments, and in ad- 
vance or otherwise as he may determine, to 
States, political subdivisions, universities, 
hospitals, and other public and private non- 
profit institutions or organizations, to assist 
in developing and publicizing comprehensive 
regional, metropolitan, or local area plans for 
coordination of hospitals, nursing homes, 
and other health facilities, provided that 
such grants may be made only for the de- 
velopment of plans specifically certified to be 
needed by a State agency or agencies. 

““(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this section the.sum 
of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1963, and the same sum for each of 
the three fiscal years thereafter.’ 

“Technical amendments 

“Sec. 204. (a) Section 1 of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read: 

“Sec, 1. Titles I to VIII, inclusive, of this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Health Serv- 
ice Act.“ 

“(b) The Act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 682), 
as amended, is further amended by renum- 
bering title VIII (as in effect prior to the 
enactment of this Act) as title IX, and by 
renumbering sections 801 through 814 (as in 
effect prior to the enactment of this Act), 
and references thereto, as sections 901 
through 914.” 


Mr. CLARK. I feel compelled to reg- 
ister my opinion, however, that this bill 
does not meet the increasingly critical 
need for modernization in the Nation’s 
older hospitals. And I hope that next 
year the administration will recommend 
to Congress legislation which will do for 
the modernization of older hospitals what 
the eminently successful Hill-Burton Act 
has done for the construction of new 
hospitals. 
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While the number of new hospital beds 
has been steadily increasing thanks to 
the Hill-Burton program, obsolescence in 
many of our older hospital facilities has 
become chronic. This has occurred 
largely in our urban areas where most 
of the great hospital centers are 35 to 
65 years old, or even older, as in my own 
home city of Philadelphia, which I be- 
lieve my friend from Alabama will agree 
is a very fine medical center, with fine 
medical schools and some very splendid 
hospitals. There are, of course, a good 
many rural areas where this has been a 
problem, too. 

As a result of our failure to keep pace 
with obsolescence, the need to modernize 
our hospitals now bears a staggering 
price tag and an impelling urgency. A 
survey by the Public Health Service in 
1960 estimated modernization needs at 
$3.6 billion. In the 4 years since then, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
situation has further deteriorated. 

With this growing problem in mind, I 
last year introduced legislation on behalf 
of Senators Engle, Hart, Long of Mis- 
souri, Pell, Randolph, and Williams, of 
New Jersey, which is a corollary to the 
Hill-Burton program and provides for a 
Federal grant and loan program that 
would help the hospitals, nonprofit nurs- 
ing homes, and other public and non- 
profit institutions of the country mod- 
ernize in order to keep their plants func- 
tional in relation to evolving medical 
practices and improved patient care by 
increasing the adequacy of services, 
safety, and efficiency. 

Under my bill, a qualifying institution 
may receive a Federal grant of up to 50 
percent of the cost of a modernization or 
replacement project and/or a loan at 
going interest rates on Federal interest- 
bearing obligations so long as the total 
Federal contribution does not total more 
than 80 percent of the cost of the project. 

The bill allows a total of $400 million 
in grants and a ceiling of $100 million in 
loans over the 4 years of the bill's life. 

The administration originally proposed 
a somewhat smaller program in its rec- 
ommended amendments to the Hill- 
Burton Act. The administration pro- 
posal would have, over a 5-year period, 
provided $340 million in grants for mod- 
ernization. This figure I view as mini- 
mal. Most unfortunately the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in the pending bill which we are 
about to pass, has reduced this program 
drastically in H.R. 10041, which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has reported to the Senate. The 
total appropriations earmarked for mod- 
ernization are but $160 million for 5 
years. There are no modernization ap- 
propriations authorized at all during the 
first year of the program. And, in addi- 
tion, nearly half of the funds earmarked 
for modernization can, at State option— 
and let us recall that despite the reap- 
portionment decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the State leg- 
islatures presently represent an overbal- 
anced rural interest which delights in 
taking it out on the great metropolitan 
areas—be diverted into new construction. 
As a result, the amounts that the bill in 
its present form guarantees for use in 
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bringing our medical facilities up to date 
areas follows: Fiscal 1965, nothing; 1966, 
$10 million; 1967, $20 million; 1968 and 
1969, $30 million. These are but token 
amounts, and I believe most ill advised 
in relation to the demonstrated need. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare said, in its letter supporting 
the original administration proposal: 

The new modernization program represents 
the highest priority item included in this 
draft bill. 


The response of Congress to the health 
needs of great masses of our people must 
be more than token on this score. 

It is true that the bill as written is, in 
theory, flexible, in that funds allocated 
for construction can, at the option of 
the States, be diverted to modernization. 
We cannot, however, have any assurance 
that significant funds will be so diverted, 
for the reasons I- stated a moment ago 
about the rural control of State legisla- 
tures in most parts of the country. 

It should be remembered that the old 
law permitted the use of construction 
funds for modernization; despite this, we 
have built up this $3 to $4 billion back- 
log in modernization needs. 

Unless the modernization needs of our 
older hospitals are faced in the very near 
future, we will soon face a problem of 
monumental proportions. We need more 
than a token program, and that is all we 
are getting by the bill. 

For this reason, I fervently hope the 
administration will send up a bill next 
year adequate to the task, and that my 
good friend, the Senator from Alabama, 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health, and the author of the Hill- 
Burton Act, and the chairman of the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
will turn his broad mind to the needs of 
greater modernization in the great cities 
of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. a short statement 
dealing in a little greater detail with 
what the proposed amendment does. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR CLARK 

The amendment that Iam proposing would 
do two things: 

(a) It would strike out the provisions for 
modernization where they now occur in H.R. 
10041, that is, in the revision of title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act. 

(b) It would add a new title, title VIII. 
focusing exclusively on modernization, with 
greatly increased funds guaranteed for this 
usage and with State allocation based on 
the need for modernization. This proposed 
new title consists of the substance of S. 894, 
introduced earlier in this session on behalf 
of Senators Engle, Hart, Long of Missouri, 
Pell, Randolph, Williams of New Jersey, and 
myself, 

The essence of this amendment is to add 
a combination grant and loan program ear- 
marked specifically for the modernization of 
hospitals and nursing homes. The grant 
program calls for annual authorizations of 
$100 million, totaling $400 million for the 
4-year life of the program. The loan pro- 
calls for a total loan fund of $100 mil- 

Both programs would go into effect 
this fiscal year. 

A qualifying institution may receive a 
grant of up to 50 percent of the cost of a 
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project and/or a loan, so long as the total 
Federal contribution does not exceed 80 
percent of the cost of the project. 

The allotment to the respective States 
would be on the basis of population and the 
need for modernization; per capita income 
would not be a factor, as it is in the present 
bill. 

Finally, the title VI revisions of H.R. 10041 
would be changed by a reduction in the fig- 
ures authorized for combined construction 
and modernization, by subtracting out the 
present modernization allocation. The table 
following summarizes the changes in title VI. 


Proposed funds 
for construction 


Combined con- 
struction and 


Fiscal year modernization only, in H.R. 
fundsin H.R. | 10041 per Clark 
10041 amendment 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have had prepared showing a 
number of examples of the needs of some 
of our great urban centers for modern- 
ization of public hospitals, which came 
from a survey by mayors and city health 
Officers just conducted by the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors and the American 
Municipal Association, may be printed 
at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The following are examples of the needs of 
some of our great urban centers for the 
modernization of their public hospitals. The 
data comes from a survey of mayors and 
city health officers just conducted by the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors and the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. These represent 
needs which the officials of these cities feel 
must be met within the next 5, or at most, 
10 years. 

Philadelphia: Within the city itself, 5,930 
beds need modernization at a cost for beds 
and other facilities of $189 million. Philadel- 
phia General Hospital alone will require $30 
to $35 million to bring up to standard 1,000 
beds. 

In the surrounding counties, an additional 
$60 million should be invested, to renovate 
1,835 beds. 

San Francisco: The chief administrator 
of San Francisco reports that 70 to 80 per- 
cent of the beds in the San Francisco area are 
obsolete and should be replaced. For the 
modernization of the publicly supported 
hospitals alone, $3,850,000 will be needed, in 
addition to the complete replacement of the 
major public hospital facilities, at a cost of 
$23,300,000. 

Detroit: Detroit and Wayne County officials 
report that during the next 5 years they could 
wisely spend $15 million on modernization. 
Of 62 buildings of government-operated hos- 
pital facilities, 46 are in need of moderniza- 
tion. 

Atlanta: Atlanta needs funds estimated 
at $18 million for the modernization of 900 
beds. 

Toledo: The mayor of Toledo estimates a 
need of $16 to $18 million now for moderni- 
zation, plus an additional $20 to $24 million 
for expansion and modernization over the 
next 10 years, 

Savannah: The mayor estimates that over 
60 percent of the beds in metropolitan Sa- 
vannah are inadequate. = 

Portland, Maine: This city will need at 
least $1 million for modernization during 
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the next 5 years for its municipal facility 
alone. 

Portland, Oreg.: A minimum of $350,000 is 
needed. 

Springfield, II.: Two of its hospitals alone 
will require $6 million over the next few 
years. 

New York City: For municipal hospitals 
alone, more than $125 million is needed, 
involving some 5,500 beds. 

Denyer: During the next 5 years, Denver 
General Hospital would hope to expend $9 
million for modernization. 

Cincinnati: An estimated $3 million will 
be needed for modernization of the Cincin- 
nati General Hospital alone. 

Dade County, Fla. (Miami): For public 
hospital modernization alone, $814 million 
will be needed. 

Many other cities, from every section of 
this country, have expressed a need for 
massive amounts of Federal assistance in 
modernizing their hospitals. The public 
Officials of these many, diverse municipali- 
ties have urged the approval of a Federal 
modernization program of at least $100 mil- 
lion a year. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it occurs 
to me to mention again, in conclusion, 
that we are seeing again one of the sad 
lessons of the long, drawn-out filibuster 
on the civil rights bill. Here is a prob- 
lem involving modernization which, in 
my opinion, should have been considered 
in depth in committee. 

The amendment which I have proposed 
should have been fully debated on the 
floor. I have the perhaps unduly optimis- 
tic hope that if that had been done, with 
the help of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WiLLIams], whom I see in the 
Chamber, the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
DovuGLaAs], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and a number of Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, we would have 
been able to amend the bill and provide 
adequate funds for hospital moderniza- 
tion. We do not dare do it now because 
we have a shotgun at our heads from 
the House of Representatives, and we 
face the fact that the Congress will 
shortly adjourn. We must take the 
House bill or else. If we do not take it, 
or if the Senate adds an amendment 
providing for modernization, we will find 
ourselves not able to go to conference 
because of the House Rules Committee. 
If we get to conference, there will be 
a stalemate, and no bill will be enacted. 

This is a lesson we have been learn- 
ing. Perhaps we have not been learn- 
ing it. This is a lesson for all to read 
ever since the civil rights bill was voted 
upon. We legislate in haste and repent 
in leisure. 

The record of Congress, good as it is 
turning out to be, is far more inadequate 
than it could have been and should have 
been if we had had the time to consider 
these measures. Since consideration of 
the civil rights bill, to refer to the Senate 
as the greatest deliberative body in the 
world is only to evoke laughter, in my 
opinion, because we rush bills through 
committee, without adequate committee 
and floor consideration. The result is 
that, while the legislative record is bet- 
ter than none, we are not doing the job 
we were called upon to do. In other 
words, we are hamstrung by our own rules 
of procedure; we are hamstrung by the 
filibuster, we are hamstrung by the 
House. 
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In conclusion, let me say that it is 
as difficult to vote against the Hill- 
Burton Act and against this bill as it is 
to be in favor of sin. 

Before yielding the floor, I assure my 
friend the majority leader and the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill that I shall with- 
draw my amendment. 

I should like to ask my friend from 
Alabama one question, if he is willing to 
reply. Has my more or less eloquent plea 
in support of greater consideration for 
modernization of hospital needs of our 
great urban centers made somewhat of 
a “dent” on my friend from Alabama so 
that, come the early days of January 
1965, we can look forward to perhaps 
a little more favorable consideration of 
the needs than the Senator from Ala- 
bama was able to give them this year? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Alabama 
will be delighted to consider any further 
proposals with reference to moderniza- 
tion. The Senator from Alabama wishes 
to do anything he can to meet the needs 
of modernization. I want to say to the 
Senator from Philadelphia 

Mr. CLARK. Pennsylvania. 

Mr, HILL, Pennsylvania. I am sorry. 
The reason I said “Philadelphia” was 
that under this bill $530 million can be 
transferred to modernization, in addi- 
tion to the $160 million specifically ear- 
marked for modernization. In other 
words, it is possible, under the bill, to 
have $690 million for modernization. 

I take it the Senator feels that in his 
State of Pennsylvania, his State health 
agency, which makes the determination 
as to the distribution of these funds, will 
not go very far so far as transferring of 
funds for modernization is concerned. 
But under the bill it is clearly possible to 
. some 8690 million for moderniza- 

on. 

Although this bill is not altogether 
what I would have it, it is no small meas- 
ure. It authorizes, over a 5-year period, 
appropriations of $1,362,500,000. So it 
goes a pretty long way in the field of hos- 
pitals and other health facilities. 

I was in New York about 2 weeks ago. 
I saw the tremendous wealth there, and 
therefore the possibility of perhaps doing 
more than they have done in the field of 
modernization. This is true of most of 
the large cities. I would like to see the 
Federal Government do more, but I want 
to emphasize that the bill takes a good 
step forward, with $690 million made 
available for modernization, and with an 
overall authorization of $1,326,500. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for his 
candid reply. I should like to reiterate 
what I said earlier—that the total 
amount guaranteed for modernization in 
this bill over a 5-year period is $90 mil- 
lion. The administration would have 
made available, over a 5-year period, 
$340 million. In my opinion, that 
amount is entirely inadequate. So I 
think it is going to be a good, long, dry 
year before there is provided for modern- 
ization one-tenth of what is needed. It is 
true that a greater amount is possible for 
modernization if money is taken away 
from construction for new hospitals, 
which every State wants to see built. 

Mr. HILL. Under the bill, a State 
agency has to make the decision on the 
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needs. I am not here to draw an indict- 
ment against the State agencies. They 
have been doing a good job. I would 
congratulate them on the job. Where 
they feel there is a greater need for mod- 
ernization than for new construction, 
they can render a decision for modern- 
ization. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has long been a sincere advocate 
of States rights. I have raised an eye- 
brow at the sanctity of that particular 
doctrine, having been mayor of the great 
city of Philadelphia for 4 years, and hav- 
ing had to deal with an adverse legisla- 
ture and Governor. Knowing the situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, which I know is 
true of many parts of the United States, 
if we wanted to get something for Pitts- 
burgh or Philadelphia out of the legis- 
lature at Harrisburg, we would sweat 
blood. 

Again, I thank the Senator for his con- 
sideration. I am confident he will give 
consideration to this matter with an 
open mind. I hope the administration, 
or someone in the administration, will 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and that 
when the administration comes forward 
with its program next year—and I re- 
fer particularly to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as well 
as the White House—it will pay some at- 
tention to the requirements of the cities 
of America. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is one of 
the most successful examples of Federal- 
State cooperation in meeting the Nation’s 
urgent needs. Ihave supported this pro- 
gram and I have urged that it be ex- 
tended and expanded to meet the needs 
created by our growing population. 

The extension of the National Defense 
Education Act for 3 years gives a very 
necessary measure of stability to this 
vital program. There has been an in- 
creasing recognition throughout the 
country that substantial assistance must 
be given to bolster the higher education 
system and its capability in the years 
ahead to train and develop the talent 
essential to free world leadership. 

In this bill the student loan program 
has been substantially increased in total 
amount and its scope broadened. This 
will make it possible for additional thou- 
sands of students to continue and com- 
plete their college education. Accept- 
ance of my proposal to extend eligibility 
for loans to some part-time students now 
makes it possible to assist many a youth 
who is working his way through college. 

I welcome the broadening of title III 
by the addition of English and other new 
subjects which are vital for our Nation 
including an emphasis on the study of 
international affairs to the importance 
of which I had called attention in com- 
mittee discussions. 

Extending the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act gives assurance also of con- 
tinued Federal support for the language 
and area centers in which we have made 
a heavy investment. By increasing the 
number of fellowships, it also means that 
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the supply of linguists, mathematicians, 
engineers, scientists, and teachers will 
not be slowed down at a time when our 
national need for such skilled manpower 
is growing. In the face of booming col- 
lege enrollments and galloping costs, the 
extended and expanded National De- 
fense Education Act provides an enor- 
mous opportunity for constructive 
action. 

Mr. President, the Hill-Burton Act is 
another fine example of successful 
Federal-State cooperation. 

We need more new hospitals and other 
medical facilities and a very essential 
provision is now made in the Hill-Burton 
Act for modernizing and improving older 
existing facilities so as to keep pace with 
the demands of modern medicine. An 
important measure of flexibility in the 
use of the construction and moderniza- 
tion allocation is also provided in this 
amended bill. 

Mr. President, I have for many years 
struggled to have eliminated from the 
Hill-Burton Act one of the last overt 
vestiges of the constitutionally invali- 
dated separate-but-equal doctrine. Sec- 
tion 622(f) of the act, as enacted in 1944 
and as it is still on the books, requires 
that State plans under the act provide 
for adequate hospital facilities “‘without 
discrimination on account of race, creed, 
or color,” and that the applicant shall 
give assurance to the State that the 
facilities will be available without such 
discrimination; but the section goes on 
to make an exception “where separate 
hospital facilities are provided for sep- 
arate population groups, if the plan 
makes equitable provision on the basis of 
need for facilities and services of like 
quality for each such group.” 

Since the 1954 Supreme Court school 
desegregation decision, there has been 
little doubt that the separate-but-equal 
language of section 622(f) violates the 
5th and 14th amendments as a denial of 
equal protection of the laws in federally 
and State-supported hospitals. I have 
repeatedly introduced bills to repeal that 
language and have moved amendments 
to various appropriation and authoriza- 
tion bills which would have achieved the 
same effect. All have been without re- 
sult, and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has continued to 
approve applications for segregated hos- 
pitals and facilities under that provision. 

Early this year the Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit held that the pro- 
vision was unconstitutional in the case 
of two Hill-Burton hospitals in North 
Carolina, and the Supreme Court denied 
certiorari. I then attempted unsuccess- 
fully, to learn from HEW what they pro- 
posed to do with their regulations in view 
of the fourth circuit decision. It has 
been my position throughout that no 
further legislation was necessary except 
to remove the invalid language from the 
books; even without legislation the ex- 
ecutive branch has a clear obligation, in 
my judgment, to disregard unconstitu- 
tional legislative directions and to en- 
force the law in accordance with con- 
stitutional requirements. 

In the amended Hill-Burton measure 
proposed to the Congress by the Execu- 
tive early this year, the separate-but- 
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equal language was eliminated from what 
was now section 603(e) of the act. As 
the measure was passed by the House, 
and as it is now reported to the Senate by 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, both the separate-but-equal lan- 
guage and the antidiscrimination lan- 
guage which had preceded it are elimi- 
nated from the act. What is left is the 
requirement that a State plan shall pro- 
vide adequate hospitals and facilities 
“for all persons residing in the State” 
and that assurance shall be received by 
the State from the applicant that the 
federally aided facility “will be made 
available to all persons residing in the 
territorial area of the applicant.” 

By this circuitous route we have at last 
brought the words of the Hill-Burton 
Act into line with the Constitution. The 
language now left in the act will be al- 
most identical with language in the Li- 
brary Services Act, which the Depart- 
ment has for some time interpreted as 
permitting it to require that facilities, to 
receive Federal aid, must be nonsegre- 
gated. 

However, whatever was done with this 
language, racial segregation in hospitals 
built and modernized with Federal tax 
moneys would have had to come to an end 
because of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, which set the policy for the en- 
tire Federal Government. With the 
doubly invalidated separate-but-equal 
language now deleted from the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act itself, there should be rapid ac- 
tion by HEW to make the Constitution a 
reality in this most important area of 
health services. In this connection, I 
was pleased to note in the press a meet- 
ing held at HEW this week at which 
plans to desegregate Hill-Burton facil- 
ities were discussed with representatives 
of national health organizations. 

A long campaign here in the Senate 
now ends successfully but begins on the 
level of implementation. The play “The 
Death of Bessie Smith” relates poign- 
antly the story of the Negro singer who 
was turned away from an all-white hos- 
pital and died. At last we will begin to 
make such tragedies a matter of past 
history. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
e the question is on the third read- 


The bill (H.R. 10041) was ordered to 

e 1 55 reading, and was read the third 
e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COM- 
MITMENT OF CONSTRUCTION 
RESERVE FUNDS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of Calendar No. 1188, S. 
2995. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bil (S. 
2995) to amend section 511(h) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, in order to extend the time for com- 
mitment of construction reserve funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If no amend- 
ment is to be proposed, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
proviso at the end of section 511(h) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “Provided, That 
until January 1, 1965, in addition to the ex- 
tensions hereinbefore permitted, further ex- 
tensions may be granted ending not later 
than December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect Decem- 
ber 31, 1964, or on the date of enactment of 
this Act, whichever date first occurs. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1252), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The bill would extend until December 31, 
1965, the period during which construction 
reserve funds established under section 511 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, must be expended or committed 
for new vessel construction. If the period 
is not extended, Federal income taxes would 
have to be paid on the amount of money 
in such funds. 

While the bill is general legislation, its 
provisions are applicable only to some $11 
million of construction reserve funds of the 
American-Hawalian Steamship Co. The 
company, since 1961, has been involved in 
proceedings before the Department of Com- 
merce seeking ship mortgage insurance for 
the construction of modern container vessels 
for use in the intercoastal trade. The com- 
pany’s latest application was filed March 23, 
1964, and it does not seem likely that all the 
details involved in the construction of those 
vessels and the commitment of the funds 
can be completed before the December 31, 
1964, deadline of the existing law. 

BACKGROUND STATEMENT 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. was for 
many years an active operator in the inter- 
coastal trades of the United States. Its fleets 
were taken over by the Government in both 
World Wars Iand II. Strenuous efforts were 
made, following World War II, to continue 
in this trade. Finally, in 1953, the company 
ceased operations, and began research to de- 
velop a new type of vessel to counter the 
high costs of old-style break-bulk opera- 
tions. 

In 1961, after its application for mortgage 
insurance on three container ships of ad- 
vanced design was denied by the Maritime 
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Administrator, American-Hawaiian sought 
and was granted a l-year extension, until 
December 31, 1962, for consideration of 
possible further plans for reentry into the 
shipping trade. Invited later to reapply for 
the desired insurance, the company submit- 
ted a new application for insurance on No- 
vember 17, 1961, to cover three container 
ships proposed to be constructed for opera- 
tion in the intercoastal trade between U.S. 
east and west coast ports, Public hearings 
were held on the application in San Fran- 
cisco, commencing August 26, 1962, and were 
concluded on October 25, 1962, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The initial decision of the Chief 
Examiner, Maritime Administration, rendered 
on April 8, 1963, found that the projected 
service appeared to be economically sound, 
and that its impact on other water carriers, 
in the trade did not appear to be serious 
enough to warrant denial of the application 
in light of the probable benefits to the do- 
mestic commerce of the country. 

However, on October 24, 1963, the Mari- 
time Administrator denied the company's 
application for Government mortgage insur- 
ance, on the ground that the proposed serv- 
ice would not be economically sound, that 
it would have an adverse impact on other 
water carriers in the intercoastal trade, and 
would be adverse to the promotion and de- 
velopment of the American merchant marine. 

Secretary of Commerce Hodges, while con- 
curring in the denial of the application, 
suggested that the Commerce Department 
would give consideration to a revised appli- 
cation based on Government insurance of 
not more than 50 percent of the estimated 
total cost of the vessels, if the company 
desired to submit a such revised application. 

On October 24, 1963, the company informed 
the Maritime Administrator that it accepted 
the invitation to revise its application for 
mortgage insurance and the revised applica- 
tion was filed on March 23, 1964. 

It seems clear that it will not be possible 
to complete all the details involved in this 
undertaking before the December 31, 1964, 
deadline created under existing law, and 
the committee therefore recommends an- 
other i-year extension. 

The committee has approved these re- 
quests for five successive annual extensions 
because of its belief that the applications 
of American-Hawaiian were entitled to con- 
sideration on their merits, without the im- 
id of a severe and arbitrary legal dead- 

e. 

American-Hawalian's proposal for the con- 
struction of new vessels for the intercoastal 
trade is the first such move in many years 
and is therefore, of special interest to the 
committee. The committee believes that if 
the application for mortgage insurance is 
approved, the company should have sufficient 
time to legally commit its construction re- 
serve funds without suffering the $2.5 million 
tax penalty that would be imposed by the 
January 1, 1965, deadline under present law. 
However, the committee is understandably 
not anxious to face the same legislation for 
the same reasons at the same time next year. 
Five annual extensions ought to provide 
enough time for resolying the issues in this 
case once and for all. 


COST OF THE LEGISLATION 

The bill does not involve or require any 
increase in expenditures by any agency of the 
Government. However, its overall revenue 
effect is more complex. Since the legislation 
would extend for an additional year a special 
tax benefit accruing to funds in a construc- 
tion reserve fund, it would relieve the com- 
pany involved of a potential liability for 
payment of approximately $2,500,000 in taxes. 
This tax liability would be due only if the 
construction reserve funds were not com- 
mitted for the construction of new vessels 
before the deadline. Enactment of bill and 
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subsequent investment of these construction 
reserve funds in new vessels would produce 
income-earning, tax-paying properties, 
which, as the report of the Department of 
Commerce indicates, could produce $4,800,000 
in additional taxes over the life of the vessels. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1211, S. 2552, and the remaining 
bills on the calendar to which there is 
no objection, in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXEMPTION OF OCEANOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH VESSELS FROM APPLI- 
CATION OF CERTAIN VESSEL IN- 
SPECTION LAWS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2552) to exempt oceanographic 
research vessels from the application of 
certain vessel inspection laws, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That, as used in this Act— 

(1) the term ‘oceanographic research yes- 
sel” means a vessel which the Secretary of 
the department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating finds is operated in the public in- 
terest by being employed exclusively in sci- 
entific research, or instruction in oceanog- 
raphy or limnology, or both; and 

(2) the term “scientific personnel” means 
persons who are aboard a vessel solely for 
the purpose of engaging in scientific re- 
search, instructing, or receiving instruction, 
in oceanography or limnology. 

Sec, 2. An oceanographic research vessel 
shall not be considered a passenger vessel, 
a vessel carrying passengers, or a passenger- 
carrying vessel under the provisions of the 
laws relating to the inspection and manning 
of merchant vessels by reason of the carriage 
of scientific personnel. 

Sec. 3. Scientific personnel on an oceano- 
graphic research vessel shall not be con- 
sidered seamen under the provisions of title 
53 of the Revised Statutes and Acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto. 

Sec. 4. If the Secretary of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating de- 
termines that the application to any oceano- 
graphic research vessel of any provision of 
title 52 or title 53 of the Revised Statutes, 
or Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, is not necessary in the public in- 
terest, he may by regulation exempt any 
such vessel from such provision, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may specify. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO CITY OF SAXMAN, ALASKA 


The bill (H.R. 8523) to authorize the 
conveyance of certain lands to the city 
of Saxman, Alaska, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1249), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


H.R. 8523, introduced by Congressman 
Rivers of Alaska, will authorize the trustee 
of the city of Saxman, Alaska, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to sell the 328 acres of land within the town- 
site of the city that are unoccupied and not 
held in trust for an Indian or Eskimo un- 
der existing law. 

NEED 


An Indian village was established at the 
site of the city of Saxman in 1894. The 
area was surveyed and the plat for “Saxman 
Municipality (Saxman Indian Village) 
Alaska“ accepted by the General Land Office 
in 1929. In 1930 the Government issued 
a patent for 364.97 acres of land to the town- 
site trustee subject to the provisions of the 
act of May 25, 1926 (48 U.S.C. 355a-355d). 

Section 3 of the 1926 act authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to a trusteee 
patent to public lands claimed and occupied 
as a native town or village and further pro- 
vides that the trustee shall convey to the 
individual Indians or Eskimos the lands 
claimed or occupied. 

The committee has been advised that the 
patent issued to the trustee in 1930 em- 
braced more land than was actually occupied 
by Indians or Eskimos at that time. The 
committee was further informed that there 
are now approximately 328 acres unoccupied 
and not held in trust for an Indian or Eski- 
mo under the above-mentioned 1926 act. 

The Department of the Interior has taken 
the position that the townsite trustee has 
no authority to sell lands to nonnative pur- 
chasers. H.R. 8523 is designed to provide 
the authority whereby any land in the city 
of Saxman that is not occupied and is not 
held in trust for an Indian or Eskimo under 
the 1926 act may be sold. 

The committee believes that enactment 
of this bill is one of the necessary steps 
toward the development of the State of 
Alaska and its transition from territorial 
status to full statehood. 


cost 


No increase in budgetary requirements is 
involved in H.R. 8523. 


CERTAIN LAND PREVIOUSLY CON- 
VEYED TO CITY OF FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA 


The bill (H.R. 8654) to terminate a 
restriction on use with respect to certain 
land previously conveyed to the city of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port—No. 1250—explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 8654, which was introduced by Con- 
gressman Rivers of Alaska, will release the 
mineral reservation retained by the United 
States in 1.2 acres of land previously con- 
veyed to the city of Fairbanks and, at the 
same time, remove the restriction that pro- 
hibits the use of the land for other than 
school purposes. 

NEED 

By the act of June 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 283), 
the United States released and relinquished 
to the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, for school 
purposes a lot comprised of 1.2 acres of land, 
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subject to a reservation in the United States 
of all mineral rights together with the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the min- 
erals, 

The land relinquished to the city under 
the 1948 act is currently being used as a 
school playground and is within an area that 
has been approved for development as an 
urban renewal project under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 413), as 
amended. 

Under the urban renewal plan the land 
used as a school playground will be utilized 
for residential purposes under arrangements 
that have been made for the developer to 
provide the city of Fairbanks with a substi- 
tute site for the playground. However, the 
city does not have the authority to make the 
exchange because of the specification in the 
1948 act that the land be used for school 


purposes. 

The Geological Survey of the Department 
of the Interior states that the land is not 
valuable for mineral development. None- 
theless, no matter how remote such de- 
velopment might be, the presence of the 
mineral reservation precludes financing for 
a residential development. 

The committee has also been informed 
that at the time the city of Fairbanks was 
developed under the townsite laws, minerals 
were not reserved generally. Accordingly all 
the lands adjacent to the school playground 
are owned without mineral reservation. 

Enactment of H.R. 8654 will remove the 
restriction on use of the property and permit 
the city of Fairbanks to go forward with the 
urban renewal project. 

COST 


No increase in budgetary requirements is 
involved in H.R. 8654. 


GRAFF HOUSE SITE FOR INCLUSION 
IN INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 988) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire the Graff 
House site for inclusion in Independence 
National Historical Park which had been 
reported from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment on page 2, at the beginning 
of line 20, to strike out “Act.” and insert 
“Act: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Interior shall not obligate or expend 
any moneys herein authorized to be ap- 
propriated for acquisition of the land 
unless and until commitments are ob- 
tained for donations in an amount 
which in the judgment of the Secretary 
is sufficient to provide a replica of the 
Graff House in accordance with sec- 
tion 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1279), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 988 is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire the site 
of the house, known as Graff House, in down- 
town Philadelphia in which Thomas Jeffer- 
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son drafted the Declaration of Independence 
during the fateful days of June 1776, and to 
provide for the erection, with donated funds, 
of a replica of that house. The site and 
house then will become a part of the Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park in Phila- 
delphia. 

The reconstructed building will be devel- 
oped as a living library, housing documents 
of freedom from all over the world; a center 
of learning in which scholars, teachers, and 
students may have access to and utilize 
source materials documenting man’s strug- 
gle for freedom and independence. 

The authenticity of the reconstruction will 
be assured through supervision by historians, 
scholars, and archeologists. 

A Senate companion bill to H.R. 988, name- 
ly S. 605, was sponsored by the two Senators 
from Pennsylvania, Senator JOSEPH CLARK 
and Senator Hun Scorr, and was considered 
by the committee prior to passage of the 
House bill. 


THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The committee adopted an amendment 
drafted at its request by the National Park 
Service to make certain that before any 
Federal money is spent for acquisition of the 
site, sufficient funds from private sources 
will have been donated or committed to in- 
sure demolition of the existing structure and 
construction of a replica of the Graff House. 
Accordingly, on page 2, line 20, the following 
proviso was added to the appropriation au- 
thorization and limitation: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall not obligate or expend any moneys 
herein authorized to be appropriated for ac- 
quisition of the land uniess and until com- 
mitments are obtained for donations in an 
amount which, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, is sufficient to provide a replica of the 
Graff House in accordance with section 2. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


Independence National Historical Park was 
authorized by act of Congress in 1948 and was 
established in 1956. It includes Independ- 
ence Hall, where the world-famed Declara- 
tion itself was signed, and a number of other 
structures closely associated with the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the early history of the 
United States. The Graff House site and re- 
production will be a worthy addition to this 
site which attracts hundreds of thousands 
of visitors annually. 

That the Graff House was the place in 
which the Declaration of Independence was 
drafted is attested to by Jefferson himself in 
letters which are set forth below. The build- 
ing itself stood until 1883, but now a short- 
order lunchroom occupies the site, which 18 
situated at the southwest corner of Seventh 
and Market Streets. 

The Philadelphia National Shrines Park 
Commission which, under authority of the 
act of August 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 972), investi- 
gated the proposal to establish a Federal 
park area in Philadelphia, reported that the 
Graff House site, only two blocks from Inde- 
pendence Hall, was one of the most notable 
historic sites of the world. The commission 
recommended that it be included as project D 
of the park, but the recommendation was 
not accepted by the Congress in the 1948 au- 
thorizing act. 

Since then, the legislative proposal has 
been considerably limited and tightened. 
As stated, under the terms of H.R. 988 as 
amended, Federal funds would be used only 
for acquisition of the site itself, and then 
only if private funds were available or com- 
mitted to reconstruct, in authentic detail, 
the historic house. In the 87th Congress, 
Senators CLARK and Scorr introduced a bill, 
S. 2353, for acquisition of the Graff House 
site, but no action was taken. 

The committee held public hearings on 8. 
605, and no opposition of substance to the 
measure was heard. 
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FORT BOWIE NATIONAL HISTORI- 
CAL SITE, ARIZONA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 91) to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Fort Bowie National Histor- 
ical site, Arizona, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 23, after “Src. 4.”, to 
Strike out “There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as are nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act.” and insert “There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated a sum not 
to exceed $550,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act: Provided, however, 
That not more than $15,000 shall be 
expended for the acquisition of the pri- 
vate lands included within the exterior 
boundaries of the proposed historic 
site.”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
designate, for preservation as the Fort Bowie 
National Historic Site, the site and remain- 
ing historic structures of old Fort Bowie, 
situated in Cochise County, Arizona, togeth- 
er with such additional land, interests in 
land, and improvements thereon, as the Sec- 
retary in his discretion may deem necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of this Act: 
Provided, That the Secretary shall designate 
no more than one thousand acres for inclu- 
sion in said site. 

Src. 2. Within the area designated pursu- 
ant to section 1 hereof, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized, under such terms, 
reservations, and conditions as he may deem 
satisfactory, to procure by purchase, dona- 
tion, with donated funds, exchange, or other- 
wise, land and interests in land for the na- 
tional historic site. When the historic 
remains of old Fort Bowie and all other 
privately owned lands within the aforesaid 
designated area have been acquired as pro- 
vided in this Act, notice thereof and of the 
establishment of the Fort Bowie National 
Historic Site shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. Thereupon all public lands 
within the designated area shall become a 
part of the Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site. 

Sec, 3. The Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site, as constituted under this Act, shall be 
administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as a part of the national park sys- 
tem, subject to the provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended, 
the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935 
(49 Stat. 666), and all laws and regulations 
of general application to historic areas with- 
in the national park system. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sum not to exceed $550,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this Act: Provided, 
however, That not more than $15,000 shall 
be expended for the acquisition of the pri- 
vate lands included within the exterior 
boundaries of the proposed historic site. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1280), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 91 is to preserve for 
future generations the site and remaining 
historic structures of Fort Bowie and such 
additional land, interest in land, and im- 
provements thereon as is deemed necessary 
to preserve the fort. 

A similar measure, H.R. 946, was favorably 
reported by the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee on March 25, 1964. 

Fort Bowie was named for George Wash- 
ington Bowle, 1824-1901, a native of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., whose military record 
is as follows: 

Commissioned, 1st lieutenant, U.S. Army, 
at Burlington, Iowa, April 1, 1847, where he 
was assigned to the 15th U.S. Infantry; pro- 
moted to captain July 20, 1847; brevet major 
for gallant and meritorious conduct at the 
battles of Contreras and Churubusco, Mex- 
ico, August 20, 1847; distinguished himself 
in command of his company at the storming 
of Chapultepec, September 14, 1847; honor- 
ably discharged at Covington, Ky., August 
4, 1848. 

Mustered in as colonel, 5th California In- 
fantry, at Sacramento, Calif., to date from 
November 8, 1861; stationed at Camp Union, 
near Sacramento, until February 1862, when 
he went to southern California and was in 
command at Camp Latham, near the Cienega 
between Los Angeles and Santa Monica; 
marched to Camp Wright, near Warner's 
Ranch, San Diego County, arriving April 9; 
assumed command of the military district 
of southern California with headquarters at 
Fort Yuma, May 17, 1862. 

Marched via Fort Yuma, Tucson, and 
Apache Pass to the Rio Grande, February 
and March 1863; in command of the military 
district of Arizona with headquarters at 
Franklin (now El Paso), Tex., April 15, 1863; 
stationed there until he was honorably dis- 
charged from the service at that place De- 
cember 14, 1864; brevet brigadier general of 
volunteers for faithful and meritorious serv- 
ices during the war. 

Fort Bowie, established July 28, 1862, 
Bowie Peak, and the town of Bowle, all in 
Cochise County, Ariz., named for him. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND IN 
THE NEWTON AREA, CALIFORNIA, 
TO CLARENCE J. WILDER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, H.R. 5302, to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the Newton area, California, to Clarence 
J. Wilder. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, so that 
the Record may be clear, it should show 
that the conveyance is dependent upon 
the payment of the “fair market value.” 
I say that for the benefit of the “Tiger 
of the Senate” the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1037), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 5302 directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey, at fair market value as of 
March 25, 1952, to Clarence J. Wilder 3 acres 
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of public land in the Newton area near 
Placerville, Calif. 


The lands described in H.R. 5302, as 
amended, are a portion of the public lands 
which Mr. Wilder and his wife sought to 
acquire by warrantee deed in the 1930's, be- 
lieving the lands to be privately owned. Mr. 
Wilder has continuously since that time 
claimed title to the land. 

The house occupied by Mr. Wilder was 
built in approximately 1852 and has been 
used continuously for private purposes. The 
original use of the property was as a gen- 
eral store and pony express station. The 
committee was advised that, after the Wild- 
ers had purchased what they thought was 
title to the land and improvements for $1,000, 
they expended approximately $8,000 in re- 
storing the pony express station. 

Although it appears that Mr. Wilder has 
equities similar to those that permit the 
issuance of patent to lands under the Color 
of Title Act of December 22, 1928, as amended 
(45 Stat. 1069, 67 Stat. 227; 43 U.S.C. 1068), 
the Department of the Interior advised the 
committee that “the records of the Bureau 
of Land Management do not reflect the basis 
upon which it was concluded that the Color 
of Title Act is not applicable to Mr. Wilder's 
situation.” Without debating the technical 
question of whether Mr. Wilder can comply 
with the requirements of the Color of Title 
Act, the committee believes that good con- 
science and equity, applied to the situation 
presented in H.R. 5302, require that title to 
the real property involved be transferred 
to Mr. Wilder. 

The committee was also advised that on 
March 25, 1952, Mrs. Wilder filed an applica- 
tion for the acquisition of approximately 5 
acres of the land under the Small Tract Act 
(52 Stat. 609; 43 U.S.C. 682a et seq.). Sub- 
sequently Mrs. Wilder passed away in No- 
vember 1954 before action could be taken 
on her application. In view of the circum- 
stance, the committee believes that equity 
will be accomplished if Mr. Wilder is per- 
mitted to acquire the property at its fair 
market value as of the time that the Small 
Tract Act application was filed. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The first committee amendment provides 
for the reduction in the area to be con- 
veyed from 5 to 3 acres, comprising the land 
on which the improvements are situated to- 
gether with a reasonable amount surround- 
ing the buildings. 

In view of the equities involved, the sec- 
ond committee amendment provides that 
with the execution of the conveyance of 
title Mr. Wilder shall be relieved of any 
liability for prior use of the conveyed lands. 
The committee, in weighing the equities, 
submits that there should be no charge for 
so-called unauthorized use of the land be- 
cause Mr. Wilder believed he was the rightful 
owner of the land. 

The committee believes that the Govern- 
ment’s interest is adequately protected in 
receiving the fair market value of the land 
as of 1952, the date the Wilders applied for 
purchase under the Small Tract Act. 


cosT 


No increase in budgetary requirements is 
involved in H.R. 5302. 


REPEAL OF ACT OF OCTOBER 22, 1919 

The bill (H.R. 1892) to repeal the act 
of October 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 239); 43 
U.S.C. 351-355, 357-360) was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1282), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE 


H.R. 1892 will repeal the act of October 22, 
1919 (43 U.S.C. 351-355, 357-360), commonly 
known as the Pittman Act, which authorizes 
grants of certain public lands in the State 
of Nevada. The bill, however, will permit 
the processing of applications filed prior to 
enactment of this repealing act. 


NEED 


The act of October 22, 1919, was designed 
to encourage the reclamation of lands in 
Nevada by authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant lands under certain cir- 
cumstances if, after exploration, it could be 
shown that there is sufficient underground 
water to produce profitable crops on a mini- 
mum of 20 acres of land. The Department of 
the Interior states that the Pittman Act has 
failed to accomplish its objective and that 
only three economic farm units have been 
developed in the 40 years that the act has 
been in operation. 

Although the act of October 22, 1919, has 
not brought effective results, it has led to 
submission of many applications which the 
Department of the Interior characterizes as 
“il advised,” thereby imposing an unrea- 
sonable administrative burden on the Depart- 
ment. In addition, promoters have misled 
members of the general public into making 
payments for applications that were worth- 
less because they covered lands not subject 
to disposition under the Pittman Act. 

H.R. 1892 would, therefore, repeal the Pitt- 
man Act as no longer serving its purpose. 

cost 

Enactment will not have any significant 
effect on budgetary requirements and may 


result in reduction of some administrative 
expense. 


PERMANENT AUTHORITY FOR 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTION FOR MEM- 
BERS OF RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS 


The bill (S. 3063) to make permanent 
the authority for flight instruction for 
members of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
101 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) By adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 

“§ 2002. Flight instruction for members of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

“The Secretary of any military department 
may provide, or contract with civilian flying 
or aviation schools or educational institu- 
tions to provide, such personnel, aircraft, 
supplies, facilities, and instructions as are 
necessary for flight instruction of members 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps under 
his jurisdiction.” 

(2) By adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“2002. Flight instruction for members of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.” 

Sec. 2. Section 32 of the Act of September 
2, 1958, Public Law 85-861, as amended (72 
Stat. 1564), is repealed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1283), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


This bill would make permanent the au- 
thority for flight instruction for members of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


EXPLANATION 


Public Law 879 of the 84th Congress au- 
thorized flight training in the ROTC pro- 
grams of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. This authority was intended to at- 
tract more qualified young men to apply for 
flight spaces in the advanced ROTC courses, 
to detect those who would later fail to com- 
plete pilot training after having been com- 
missioned for that purpose, and to motivate 
more young Americans to become career fly- 
ing officers. The original authority was for 
a period of 4 years and a 4-year extension 
was granted by Public Law 86-597. Unless 
extended, the authority expires on August 1, 
1964. 

The flight instruction program provides for 
approximately 35 hours of flight instruction 
and 35 hours of ground instruction. The 
military departments contract with the pri- 
vate colleges and universities to provide the 
flight instruction. The training is offered 
during the senior year of the ROTC cadets. 

The flight and ground school curriculums 
have been approved by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. Cadets who successfully com- 
plete the program and pass the FAA flight 
and ground school examinations qualify for 
a FAA private pilot certificate. 

The military departments are enthusiastic 
about the results from the operation of this 
program. The attrition rate in the Navy and 
Air Force pilot training for ROTC graduates 
who have successfully completed the flight 
instruction program has been approximately 
one-half that of ROTC graduates who have 
not received such training. In the Army the 
comparable attrition rate is approximately 
one-third that of ROTC graduates who have 
not received flight training. 


cost 


The table that follows shows the costs of 
the ROTC flight instruction program from 
its inception through fiscal year 1963. 


z 
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The estimated cost of the progr 


fiscal year 1964 is $1,613,000 and for fiscal 
year 1965 it is $1,700,000. 


The bill (H.R. 4739) to amend section 
406 of title 37, United States Code, with 
regard to the advance movement of de- 
pendents and baggage and household ef- 
fects of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1284), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would authorize the advance 
movement of dependents, baggage, and 
household effects of members of the uni- 
formed services if the secretary of the de- 
partment concerned determined such ad- 
vance movement to be in the best interests 
of the member or his dependents and the 
United States. 

EXPLANATION 


For a member of the uniformed services 
who is serving at a station outside the United 
States or in Alaska or Hawaii, existing law 
provides authority for the advance return of 
dependents, baggage, household effects, and 
privately owned automobiles of members of 
the uniformed services in “unusual or emer- 
gency circumstances.” 

The Department of Defense considers that 
advance movement is desirable under some 
conditions that do not qualify as unusual 
or emergency circumstances. Unforeseen 
family problems, changes in a member's 
status, and changed economic and political 
conditions in oversea areas at times make the 
advance return of dependents in the best in- 
terests of the member and the United States. 
Specific examples of situations justifying ad- 
vance return of dependents include marital 
difficulties, financial problems brought about 
by confinement or reduction in grade of the 
member, and the death or serious illness of 
close relatives. 

Similar authority for the advance move- 
ment of the dependents and household effects 
of a civilian employee serving outside the 
United States is contained in section 73b-3 
of title 5, United States Code. 

The bill provides that if an automobile is 
returned to the United States in advance of 
the member, an automobile may not be re- 
turned at Government expense when the 
member himself is ordered to make a perma- 
nent change of station. 

The only expanded entitlement in this bill 
is the authorization for the return at Gov- 
ernment expense of a dependent who at- 
tained the age of 21 while with the member 
overseas. This entitlement would exist only 
for a member's unmarried child who was 
transported overseas at Government expense 
incident to a permanent change of station 
of his parent, 

Under the bill, if dependents are returned 
to the United States, they may not thereafter 
be returned to the oversea station they left, 
unless the member receives a permanent 
change of station to another assignment 
overseas or unless the return of the depend- 
ents is for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment. 

A minor change permits automobiles other- 
wise authorized to be transported at the 
expense of the United States to be so trans- 
ported on vessels leased or chartered by the 
United States. Now only vessels owned by 
the United States may be used for this pur- 
pose. 

cost 

It is impractical to make a meaningful 
estimate of the cost of this bill. The only 
new entitlement is the authorization for the 
return at Government expense of a depend- 
ent who attained the age of 21 while with 
the member overseas. The number of such 
dependents who might become entitled to 
return transportation to the United States 
cannot be predicted, but it is not large. The 
other expense involved in the bill would be 
incurred by the United States if the bill 
were not enacted, but at a later date. The 
annual cost is thought to be substantially 
less than $1 million and the Department of 
Defense informed the committee that this 
expense could be absorbed within availapie 
appropriations and that additional appropri- 
ations will not be requested. 
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WITHHOLDING AND FORFEITURE 
OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES WHO AID THE 
ENEMY WHILE PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


The bill (S. 3062) to provide for the 
withholding and the forfeiture of the pay 
and allowances of certain members of 
the uniformed services who, while pris- 
oners of war, aid the enemy or are guilty 
of other misconduct, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1007 of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“(h) Notwithstanding sections 1001-1016 
of title 50, appendix, the Secretary concerned 
may withhold all or any part of the pay and 
allowances that are due or that become due 
a member of a uniformed service who is for- 
mally charged with committing, while a pris- 
oner of war, an offense in violation of section 
904 or 905 of title 10. However, all pay and 
allowances so withheld shall be paid to the 
member if— 

“(1) the charge against him is dismissed; 

“(2) he is acquitted of the offense; or 

“(3) he is convicted of the offense, but, on 
review, the finding of guilty is set aside 
under conditions that prevent further trial 
within a reasonable time, as determined by 
the Secretary.” 

Sec. 2. Article 57(a) of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice (10 U.S.C. 857(a)) is 
amended by adding the following new sen- 
tence at the end thereof: “However, a for- 
feiture may extend to pay or allowances that 
have been withheld under section 1007(h) 
of title 37.” 


AMENDMENT OF MISSING PERSONS 
ACT REGARDING PERSONS DE- 
TAINED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AGAINST THEIR WILL 


The bill (H.R. 2989) to further amend 
the Missing Persons Act to cover certain 
persons detained in foreign countries 
against their will, and for other purposes 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1286), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would amend the Missing Persons 
Act (1) to permit the continued crediting 
of pay and allowances to a person who is 
detained in a foreign country against his 
will, and (2) to restore to the law a provision 
for the filing and payment of income tax 
returns on the 15th day of the 3d month 
after termination of a missing status, or after 
the executor or administrator of the estate 
of a missing person has been appointed. 

BACKGROUND 

The Persons Act provides author- 
ity for the heads of executive departments 
to continue to credit the pay accounts of 
persons within the scope of the statute who 
are missing in action, interned, captured, or 
in a similar status and to initiate, continue, 
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or modify allowances to dependents of per- 
sons in a missing status. It also authorizes 
the shipment of household effects and the 
transportation of dependents of persons in 
a missing status to such locations as may be 
approved by the head of the department con- 
cerned, With this authority the depart- 
ments can continue to protect the financial 
interests of covered persons in a variety of 
ways, such as by paying commercial insur- 
ance premiums while the person is in a miss- 
ing status. If allotments to dependents are 
not in effect when the person was placed in 
a missing category, the head of the depart- 
ment can initiate an allotment to provide 
for the dependents. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The law now permits the continued credit- 
ing of pay for persons who are “missing, 
missing in action, interned in a foreign coun- 
try, captured by a hostile force, or besieged 
by a hostile force.” The Department of De- 
fense considers that none of these descrip- 
tions accurately fits some categories of per- 
sons who should be entitled to continued pay 
and allowances, such as the two Air Force 
captains who were held by the Soviet Union 
after their B-47 was shot down over the 
Barents Sea. To cover such persons the bill 
would permit the continued crediting of pay 
and allowances to a person “who is detained 
in a foreign country against his will.” 

The bill also restores to the law a provision 
for the filing and payment of income tax on 
the 15th day of the third month following 
termination of a missing status or after an 
executor, administrator, or conservator of the 
estate of a missing person has been appoint- 
ed. This provision was in the original Miss- 
ing Persons Act when it was approved in 
1942, but it was not reenacted when the act 
was reactivated by the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. Without this provision, the Internal 
Revenue Service has no express authority to 
excuse a person who files a late income tax 
return because he was imprisoned in a for- 
eign country and there is no express author- 
ity for granting a refund if the 3-year statute 
of limitations for filing such a refund expires 
while the person is in prison. 

FISCAL DATA 

Enactment of this bill will not increase ex- 
penditures by the Department of Defense, as 
the Department is now applying the Missing 
Persons Act to persons currently carried as 
“missing.” 


LOWER PEND d'OREILLE OR KALIS- 
PEL TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The bill (H.R. 10973) to provide for the 
disposition of judgment funds on deposit 
to the credit of the Lower Pend d'Oreille 
or Kalispel Tribe of Indians was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORITY TO USE CERTAIN 
FUNDS FOR SPECIAL METEORO- 
LOGICAL SERVICES 


The bill (S. 970) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to utilize funds re- 
ceived from State and local governments 
for special meteorological services was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce may accept reim- 
bursement for providing meteorological and 
hydrological work or services requested by 
States, counties, cities, or other local gov- 
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ernment units. Reimbursement may be ac- 
cepted for the total or partial cost of the work 
or services furnished for the benefit of or in 
cooperation with such governmental units: 
Provided, That the Secretary shall require 
reimbursement for the total direct and in- 
direct costs of work or services so provided 
which do not have value to the public at 
large. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce may re- 
ceive such payment in funds or property to 
be used in providing the work or services, or 
both. All funds received in payment for work 
or services authorized herein shall be de- 
posited in a separate account in the Treas- 
ury and shall be available to pay the costs of 
such work or services, for making refunds, 
or for crediting appropriations from which 
the cost of such work or services may have 
been paid: Provided, That payment for in- 
direct costs not paid from the appropriation 
bearing the cost of the work or services shall 
be deposited into the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
establish regulations to insure that no com- 
mitment for work or services that are deter- 
mined to have no value to the public at large 
are made to States, counties, cities, or other 
local government units where such work or 
services can be obtained from private orga- 
nizations and individuals who have com- 
petency in the meteorological sciences. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. I 
take this means of expressing my thanks 
and appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], for his patience and under- 
standing. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am painfully conscious of the distaste of 
my colleagues for this misnamed, 
maligned, misrepresented, and misunder- 
stood legislation. 

For longer than I care to remember, 
I have had the thankless duty of pre- 
senting this bill to the Senate. Today, 
in the few minutes remaining before the 
Senate adjourns, I shall make the pres- 
entation as short and painless as I can. 
I have not forgotten the incredibly long 
and arduous debate which kept us in ses- 
sion until just before Christmas last year. 
I can only hope it will not go that long 
this year. 

Some years ago Prime Minister Nehru 
of India took the visiting Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chou En-Lai to the site of a 
new dam. “It is in these temples that I 
worship,” said Nehru. And so indeed he 
did, as does virtually every other leader 
of the third world of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Many, like Nehru him- 
self, have done far more than worship 
in the temple of economic development; 
they have gone out of the temple to build 
dams and schools and factories, to begin 
the vast enterprise of bringing their long 
quiescent lands into the dynamic life of 
the 20th century. 

Clearly, the aspiration to economic 
development is one of the powerful moti- 
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vating forces in the world. It gives 
promise and substance and hope to the 
nationalism of the emerging nations. It 
has created new ferment in the world, 
new hopes and new dangers which the 
advanced nations, Communist as well as 
free, have tried to influence through 
military, economic, and technical as- 
sistance programs of unprecedented 
magnitude. 

The aspirations of the poor nations 
are the occasion but not really the rea- 
son for the American foreign aid pro- 
gram. The reason for our aid—I think 
we must admit—lies in our own aspira- 
tions rather than those of the recip- 
ients, or, more precisely, in the profound 
effects which their aspirations have on 
our own prospects for peace and security. 

Looked at in this way, foreign aid is 
not a special undertaking like an earth- 
quake or famine relief program, but an 
instrument of policy—a normal instru- 
ment of policy like diplomacy, military 
power or intelligence, each of which is 
designed to achieve certain objectives 
which cannot readily be obtained by 
other means. I should like in these brief 
remarks to offer a few suggestions as to 
why foreign aid is a necessary instru- 
ment of American foreign policy, as to 
the kind of instrument it is and the kind 
of objectives it is likely to help attain. 

The subject is not one which the Sen- 
ate has neglected. Unlike certain other 
programs—some of at least equal im- 
portance and some of vastly greater mag- 
nitude—foreign aid has inspired many 
hours of colloquy and debate, including 
3 full weeks of most enlightening 
discussion only a few months ago. There 
is therefore little to be said about for- 
eign aid that has not been said before, 
but the case for the aid program is no 
less valid for being familiar. It is, in- 
deed, as strong a case today as it was 
when General Marshall spoke at Har- 
vard in 1947, and in some respects the 
prospects of our aid achieving its objec- 
tives are decidedly better today, after 17 
years’ experience, than they were when 
aid was a new and untested instrument 
of policy. 

Of the bill itself little need be said. 
Its content is spelled out in the report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
is in any case familiar. All that is mark- 
edly new about this year’s foreign aid 
bill is the amounts proposed to be au- 
thorized, which are greatly reduced be- 
low the levels of previous years. It may 
be that the reductions have been too 
great; it may be that the program will 
function more effectively on a smaller 
scale. It is clear in any case that the 
proposed authorization cannot be fur- 
ther reduced without undermining the 
aid program as an instrument of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

The President has indicated that he 
regards this year’s foreign aid request as 
the minimum consistent with the main- 
tenance of a reasonably effective pro- 
gram. In reducing the authorization 
request to a total of $3.5 billion the ad- 
ministration has accommodated itself to 
the doubts and criticisms of the foreign 
aid program which has been expressed 
in the Congress in recent years. I 
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strongly recommend that the Senate now 
respond by authorizing and then ap- 
propriating the full amount approved by 
the Foreign Relations Committee, which 
is only slightly below the amount re- 
quested by the President. 

Before commenting on aid as a broad 
instrument of American policy, I would 
like to point to certain very important 
improvements which have been made in 
the aid program in response to the wishes 
of Congress. 

First. American economic and mili- 
tary assistance, once quite diffuse, has 
become highly concentrated. Two- 
thirds of all development lending funds 
in fiscal year 1965 will go to seven coun- 
tries which have demonstrated their 
ability to make effective use of develop- 
ment capital: Chile, Colombia, Nigeria, 
Turkey, Pakistan, India, and Tunisia. 
Two-thirds of all military assistance will 
go to 11 countries along the periphery of 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 
More than four-fifths of supporting as- 
sistance funds will go to four countries: 
Vietnam, Korea, Laos, and Jordan. Se- 
lectivity is high and becoming higher: 
17 nations which once received economic 
assistance from the United States no 
longer receive it and another 14 countries 
are approaching the point where they 
will no longer need soft loans and grants. 

Second. The disproportion between 
American aid programs and those of 
other prosperous free world nations is 
being steadily reduced. In April 1963 the 
Development Assistance Committee con- 
cluded an agreement on liberalizing aid 
terms which is having a constructive ef- 
fect. France, which already contributes 
a higher proportion of its gross national 
product to foreign aid than does the 
United States, has indicated its inten- 
tion of sustaining a high level of aid. 
Britain and Canada have committed 
themselves to larger aid programs on 
liberalized lending terms. Germany’s 
aid program has grown progressively 
larger and its lending terms more 
generous. 

Third. The President’s request for $3.5 
billion for fiscal year 1965 is the second 
smallest since the beginning of the Mar- 
shall plan in 1948 and, in proportion to 
the Nation’s growing resources, this 
year’s request is by far the smallest bur- 
den since foreign aid began. In 1949 the 
amounts appropriated by Congress for 
military and economic assistance were 
11.5 percent of the Federal budget and 2 
percent of the Nation’s gross national 
product. The current request is for less 
than 4 percent of the budget and only 
0.6 percent of the gross national product. 

As the Secretary of State pointed out 
in his statement before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, certain facts about for- 
eign aid indicate that the program is 
sound and markedly improved along 
lines recommended by Congress; with 
two-thirds of development lending going 
to 7 countries and two-thirds of 
military assistance going to 11 countries, 
the program is highly concentrated; 
three-fifths of all economic assistance is 
now in the form of dollar repayable 
loans; 80 percent of all foreign aid funds 
is spent in the United States, with the 
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result that the adverse effect of foreign 
aid on the Nation’s balance-of-payments 
is negligible; criteria of development 
lending and self-help have been improved 
with experience; allied countries are 
mounting larger aid programs on more 
liberal terms; the program is a diminish- 
ing burden on the Nation’s resources, the 
smallest by far since foreign aid became 
an established instrument of American 
foreign policy at the end of World 
War II. 

Much of the controversy which has at- 
tended the annual debate of Congress 
on foreign aid is rooted, I suspect, in 
our reluctance to regard foreign aid as 
a normal instrument of American foreign 
policy like diplomacy and military power. 
Foreign aid has been described as every- 
thing from a sacred mission to a crimi- 
nal lunacy, but the Nation has yet to 
form a consensus on the significance of 
foreign aid as it has worked out in prac- 
tice, that is to say, as a perfectly rational 
tool of policy, no better or worse than 
any other in moral terms, one which has 
sometimes succeeded and sometimes 
failed and one which should be used or 
not used in any particular situation de- 
pending upon the objectives at stake and 
the prospects for success or failure under 
the circumstances of the case. 

Through the years we have treated aid 
as something abnormal, presumably be- 
cause it represents a use of national re- 
sources for a purpose other than our own 
direct consumption. This indeed is the 
basis of virtually all criticism of the aid 
program: that it diverts resources from 
the immediate needs of our own society. 
And so indeed it does, but the point which 
is overlooked by the opponents of aid is 
that it is only one of a number of national 
programs which divert resources from 
the needs of our people and in fact one 
of the least costly. 

I share the concern of my colleagues 
who deplore the diversion of the Nation’s 
resources. This country has great and 
growing problems ranging from public 
transportation to public education which 
are not now being solved and which can 
only be solved by costly public programs. 
The diversion of public funds to foreign 
commitments is therefore a matter of 
wholly justifiable regret. It is, however, 
an impenetrable mystery to me why it is 
that our fears of extravagance and waste 
are so overwhelmingly focused on foreign 
aid rather than on other, more costly 
programs. It is an impenetrable mystery 
to me why it is that in 1963 the Senate 
authorized a $3.6 billion aid program only 
after 3 weeks of rancorous debate and 
immediately thereafter approved a space 
budget of over $5 billion with only per- 
functory debate. This, of course, is to 
say nothing of our annual military budg- 
ets of over $50 billion, which have re- 
cently been approved with no more than 
a few judicious queries by the Senators 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] 
and Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Unless it is believed that the defense 
and space programs are models of econ- 
omy while foreign aid is by some mystery 
of its own nature scandalously extrava- 
gant, we can only conclude that the op- 
position to foreign aid is not primarily 
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economic but political, that it is not the 
diversion and possible waste of national 
resources that troubles the opponents of 
aid but aid itself as an instrument of 
national policy. Theissue, it seems clear, 
is not one of economy—if only because 
there is relatively little to be wasted in 
the foreign aid program and because so 
much in fact is wasted elsewhere with- 
out giving us undue concern—but rather 
one of the purpose and effectiveness of 
aid as an instrument of national policy. 

The objective of American aid pro- 
grams is to contribute to the develop- 
ment of a world environment in which 
free societies, notably our own, can sur- 
vive and prosper in peace and reasonable 
security. The apparently unanswered 
question in our continuing public de- 
bate about aid is not one of economy but 
whether in fact our aid programs do con- 
tribute to the realization of this objec- 
tive. As Prof. Edward S. Mason of Har- 
vard has put it: 

If there is some reasonable expectation 
that economic development assistance can 
make a significant contribution to the peace 
and security of the West, it is surprising how 
small a financial sacrifice the countries con- 
cerned are willing to make to thisend, * * * 
If economic aid is considered to be an in- 
strument of foreign policy, it seems really a 
rather small instrument to deal with such 
a very large problem, 


Foreign aid must be judged by the 
political criterion of whether it does or 
does not contribute to the security of 
the United States. I think it is clear 
beyond any doubt that it has contributed 
to our national security. Are we not 
more secure, to take one example among 
many, then we would otherwise be for 
having helped democratic India to make 
a modest success of her economic de- 
velopment program? Is the Western 
Hemisphere not more secure against 
Communist subversion as a result of eyen 
the limited accomplishments of the Al- 
liance for Progress than it would be if 
we had left our Latin American neigh- 
bors to fend for themselves? Are our 
interests in Africa not more secure for 
having helped finance the United Na- 
tions Congo operation than they would 
be if we had left the Congo to chaos? 
And who would question the effectiveness 
of the Marshall plan not only in bol- 
stering our security but in preventing 
an irremediable disaster for the West? 


It seems clear— 


As Herbert Feis has put it— 


that as a nation, we invest, lend, give, in- 
struct, rescue, and resuscitate needy peo- 
ples in the belief that it will advantage our 
national security and reputation as well as 
our souls. 


To acknowledge the importance and 
validity of foreign aid as an instrument 
of American foreign policy is not to as- 
sert its supreme importance or universal 
validity. It is in fact a limited instru- 
ment and must be appreciated as such if 
it is to be appreciated at all. It is a mod- 
est element of our overall policy and a 
marginal factor in the economics of the 
recipient countries. Its success or fail- 
ure thus depends on a great deal more 
than the amounts that are provided and 
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the efficiency with which they are dis- 
pensed and put to use. Foreign aid is 
inseparable from the political, commer- 
cial and defense policies of the donor 
and from the overall defense and social 
and economic development programs of 
the recipient. Only if we view our aid 
programs in their total context can we 
free ourselves of both excessive hopes 
and unwarranted disappointments. 

We must not judge our aid program by 
impossible standards of achievement. It 
is not going to eliminate poverty and un- 
rest and instability in the world. Even 
if it were magnified beyond any level 
which now seems feasible, our aid would 
not eliminate these problems because it is 
simply beyond our means—material, 
moral, and political—to elevate two- 
thirds of the human race from poverty 
to abundance. 

But it does not follow from the fact 
that we cannot solve a problem that we 
should do nothing to try to alleviate it. 
An imperfect instrument is better than 
no instrument and modest progress is 
patently better than no progress at all. 
It is by the criterion of modest progress 
that we must evaluate foreign aid. Just 
as it makes no sense to think of disband- 
ing our Armed Forces because they may 
not always secure the Nation against 
military dangers, it makes no sense to 
talk of terminating our foreign aid pro- 
gram because it serves only to alleviate 
rather than resolve worldwide problems 
of development and defense. Fire de- 
partments do not prevent losses from 
fires; the police do not prevent all crime; 
but who would suggest that we do with- 
out them? 

Nor should we underestimate the im- 
portance of modest progress. It is fre- 
quently pointed out, for example, that 
even if the development programs of the 
poor nations are quite successful in, say, 
the next 20 years, the disparity between 
their living standards and those of the 
advanced nations is likely to become 
greater, not less, than it is now. This 
is probably true, but it tells us nothing 
of the probable effects of economic prog- 
ress. A marked increase in the affluence 
of an already affluent America is likely 
to have only minor political consequen- 
ces, but even small advances in diet and 
housing and education in a poor country 
can make a vital difference between hope 
and despair, between stability and dis- 
oe between democracy and dictator- 
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Thus— 


As Herbert Feis puts it— 
one may anticipate that the disparity in 
human condition and experience will lessen, 
although differences in money income will 
grow greater. 

Foreign aid, as I have suggested, can 
contribute to the development of a secure 
world environment for the free societies 
only as part of a grand strategy for se- 
curity and peace. No matter how well 
conceived and administered, foreign aid 
can be of little value if our diplomacy is 
clumsy or if our defenses are neglected. 
It can contribute little to our security if 
the problems of our own country—prob- 
lems of education and employment, of 
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slums and crime and the physical de- 
terioration of our cities—are left unre- 
solved to destroy the magnetism of our 
own example as a free society. And 
finally, if it is to contribute to our secu- 
rity, foreign aid must be related not only 
to our short-term strategy for the con- 
tainment of Communist expansion, but 
also to our long-term strategy for allevi- 
ating the cold war and developing peace- 
ful and stable relations between the Com- 
munist nations and the free nations. 

In the context of the cold war the ob- 
jective of our aid programs is to help 
build stable and viable nations in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, nations with 
the capacity to resist Communist aggres- 
sion and subversion and with reasonable 
prospects for both democracy and eco- 
nomic development. Our aim is not to 
build nations which will be profusely 
grateful to the United States, never an- 
noy or displease us, and follow us loyally 
on all international questions. If these 
were our objectives, a more effective pro- 
gram would be the immediate termina- 
tion of our aid program and the use of 
all its funds and a great deal more for the 
training and equipment of mass armies 
of occupation. 

Ingratitude is disagreeable but not 
dangerous and slavish compliance is a 
characteristic for which a free society 
has no use, either in itself or in its asso- 
ciates. The fact remains, nonetheless, 
that the United States should and must 
expect the recipients of its aid to meet 
certain basic criteria in their interna- 
tional behavior. First and foremost, we 
have the right to expect the recipients 
of our aid to act vigorously and effec- 
tively to preserve their own independence 
against Communist incursions. 

In addition, we have the right—as Feis 
expresses it 
to expect and ask that any nation to which 
we give substantial help will not do the 
United States serious harm; that it will stand 
with us in any critical issues if it wishes 
our help in the future. 


Our foreign aid program must also be 
an integral part of a global strategy of 
peace. Its broad objective, I have sug- 
gested, is to help create a world environ- 
ment in which free and self-governing 
societies can survive and prosper in peace 
and reasonable security. Such a world 
environment requires the abatement of 
both the national and ideological differ- 
ences that divide the Communist nations 
from the free nations and the pro- 
found social and economic disparities be- 
tween the rich nations and the poor na- 
tions. If our aid program is to be true 
to its own objective, therefore, it must 
be part of an overall strategy aimed at 
both the development of the poor nations 
and the relaxation of the cold war. Our 
long-term objective must be the gradual 
development of an attitude of mutual 
toleration on the part of all countries 
for all other countries. They may or may 
not be friends, but they still can and 
should cooperate to their respective ad- 
vantages regardless of ideology and 
wealth. 

Looked at in this way, our foreign aid 
program can be described as an instru- 
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ment of policy designed in the short run 
to help wage the cold war and in the long 
run to help end it. As important as it 
is in the immediate future to help the 
less developed nations resist the incur- 
sions of an expansive communism, it is 
equally important that they be prepared 
to play a constructive role in encouraging 
the development of peaceful and stable 
relations among the nuclear powers. 

There is no contradiction between the 
short-term goal of strengthening our po- 
sition in the cold war through our aid 
programs and the long-term goal of end- 
ing the cold war. By drawing the less 
developed countries into a free and de- 
veloping concert of nations, we can fore- 
close the Communist hope of gaining 
control or predominant influence over 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America just as 
the Western Alliance has foreclosed 
Communist ambitions in Europe. When 
this is done, when the Communist pow- 
ers are confronted on every side with 
virtually insuperable obstacles to expan- 
sion, it will then be possible to offer them 
an end of the cold war by making it clear 
that we have no hostile designs against 
them, that they can have secure and un- 
troubled national existences within their 
own frontiers so long as they remain 
within their own frontiers, and that we 
are prepared to welcome them as asso- 
ciates in a peaceful and cooperative 
community of nations. 

The objective is admittedly ideal. It 
may perhaps be unattainable but I do 
not think it is unapproachable. An ob- 
jective does not have to be within our 
reach to be worth pursuing. 

Ideals— 


Said Carl Schurz— 
are like stars; you will not succeed in touch- 
ing them with your hands. But like the 
seafaring man on the desert of waters, you 
choose them as your guides, and following 
them you will reach your destiny. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recor a letter sent to me by David 
Bell, the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, and an at- 
tached preliminary report on the 
amount of unobligated balances as of 
June 30, 1964, for the military and eco- 
nomic assistance programs. The report 
shows a total unutilized balance of $22 
million as of June 30, 1964, the lowest 
at the end of a fiscal year in the history 
of the program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1964. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You will be inter- 
ested, I believe, in the attached preliminary 
report showing the amount of unobligated/ 
unreserved balances, as of June 30, 1964, for 
the military and economic programs under 
title I of the Foreign Assistance Appropria- 
tion Act of fiscal year 1964. These are not 
final figures. They are based on “flash” re- 
ports from our field missions and preclosing 
trial balances in our Washington accounts. 
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Later changes in these figures, however, are 
not expected to be large. 

You will note from the attached table that 
$15.2 million of available military and eco- 
nomic funds were unutilized as of June 30, 
1964. In addition, $6.8 million of principal 
repayments and interest had accrued in the 
development loan accounts but were not 
legally available for obligation during the 
fiscal year. The total of $22 million is the 
lowest unutilized balance at the end of a 
fiscal year in the history of the program. 

These low figures are evidence of the fact 
that fiscal year 1964 was an unusual year in 
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terms of demands placed upon the foreign 
assistance program. Normally we would ex- 
pect to have an appreciable balance left in 
the contingency fund. This year, however, 
it was necessary to use the entire contin- 
gency fund to meet exceptional requirements 
Tor military aid and to deal with the changed 
situation arising in Brazil this spring. 

If there is any additional information that 
we can furnish in this regard, please do not 
hesitate to call. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. BELL. 


PrRoGRAMS—UNOBLIGATED/ UNRESERVED 


BALANCES ! 


Fiscal yearend balances compared, fiscal year 1964? and fiscal year 1963, as of 
June 30, 1964 


[In millions of dollars] 


June 30, 1964, preliminary 
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Preliminary preclosin; balance 
: Represents aoe not <i — ial for obligation during the fiscal year. 


4 Less than $50,000, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield me 
20 seconds? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
of the schedule of the Senate, I shall 
postpone until Monday my reply to the 
speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, in which he supports the for- 
eign aid program. Ishall oppose the bill 
and offer a series of amendments start- 
ing on Monday. 


PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the intention of the leadership to move 
shortly that the Senate adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. Before 
doing so, I should like to make the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Since the reconvening of the Senate 
on July 20, after the Republican conven- 
tion, the Senate has passed a number of 
major bills, including a score of Presi- 
dential recommendations. Most of these 
bills, if not all, have been passed by bi- 
partisan effort. Therefore, credit is due 
both parties. Among the major achieve- 
ments are the following: 

An across-the-board increase for mili- 
tary personnel, through the efforts of 


Senators RussELL, SALTONSTALL, STENNIS, 
and the other Members of this body, be- 
cause, as I recall, the bill was passed 
unanimously. 

A bill to clarify the complicated dual 
compensation laws, which was so capably 
handled by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], and later 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston]. In this re- 
spect, my distinguished colleague from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] raised questions which helped 
to sharpen the issue and, as a result, en- 
abled the Senate to pass a better bill. 

A bill to prohibit futures trading in 
potatoes on commodity exchanges, which 
was passed largely through the efforts of 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie] and the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
senior Republican in this body. 

The antipoverty bill, to which much 
credit is due Senators McNamara, JAVITS, 
KEATING, FULBRIGHT, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and many other Senators, who 
put their shoulders to the wheel in sup- 
port of the measure. 

A military construction bill, which was 
cleared for White House action due pri- 
marily to the intensive efforts of the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], and the 
ranking Republican on the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. 

The appropriation bills cleared by this 
body in the past 10 days were as follows: 
The defense appropriation bill, under 
the leadership of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
ably assisted by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON], and the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]; the legislative appropriation 
bill, under the managerial skill of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Mownroney], the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. HAYDEN], and the ranking 
Republican, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]; 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, which was passed yesterday and was 
managed so superbly by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]; the conference report on the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation, 
which was cleared for the President, and 
was ably steered by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
That bill, as the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Smumpson] is aware, 
contains an appropriation of $600,000 for 
the minting of 45 million silver dollars. 
This is good news for our States. 

Also, a veterans housing bill to which 
great credit should go to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], a bill supported by all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

The ratification of five important 
treaties. 

An extensive housing bill, through the 
great efforts and skill of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and who was ably assisted 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WiLLiams], the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and through the cooperation of 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TowER], whose opposition was most 
constructive and whose suggestions 
beled make it possible to have a better 

The establishment of a Commission 
on Automation and Technology, so much 
needed in our times, and for which the 
Senate is indebted to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], and the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], the latter 
two of whom submitted the original 
resolution on automation. 

A $2.3 billion highway authorization 
bill, cleared largely through the efforts 
of the distinguished Senator from West 
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Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works, the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

A bill to implement the International 
Coffee Agreement, which was passed 
largely through the efforts of Senators 
SMATHERS, AIKEN, and Morse, but also 
through the efforts of Senator DOUGLAS 
and Senator CARLSON whose sincere and 
constructive opposition contributed so 
greatly in making an outstanding legis- 
lative history and which put the State 
Department on notice that the Senate 
will watch this quota system most care- 
fully especially as it relates to an in- 
crease in coffee prices. 

The passage this morning of the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act, under 
the superb leadership of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, who is 
a perennial in this respect. 

The passage of the National Defense 
Education Act, under the excellent and 
outstanding floor managership of the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], ably abetted and 
supported by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 

In praising the Senate as a whole and 
attempting to single out some members 
for their skill, effort, and cooperation in 
connection with specific pieces of legisla- 
tion, some will always be inadvertently 
omitted from the list, but one who could 
never be forgotten is the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN]; I must 
say that the effort that brought about 
these achievements could never have 
been accomplished without the leader- 
ship, counsel, spirit of cooperation, and 
duty always manifested by him. 

Next week, we hope to conclude action 
on the independent offices bill, perhaps 
the public works bill, and also the agri- 
cultural appropriations bill. 

It is anticipated that we will bring up 
legislation having to do with nurses 
training, and also the interest equaliza- 
tion bill. 

Let me say to all Senators on both 
sides of the aisle that we have made great 
progress. 

I wish to personally thank each Sena- 
tor for his valuable contribution in as- 
sisting the leadership to get these meas- 
ures through so expeditiously. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The majority leader, as 
usual, has been very gracious in express- 
ing appreciation to those who have 
helped to put through the legislative 
program. 

All Senators know—and I would have 
the country know—that if it were not for 
the able leadership of the majority 
leader, his ability to handle men, his 
deftness in carrying out a very difficult 
assignment, none of these pieces of legis- 
lation would have been enacted. The en- 
tire Senate and the entire country owe 
the Senator from Montana a great debt 
of gratitude for his statesmanship. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am indebted to 
the Sope from Oregon for his kind re- 
marks. 
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COFFEE PRICES ALREADY GOING UP 
AFTER ENACTMENT OF H.R. 8864, 
THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT YESTERDAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the gracious references of the 
Senator from Montana about the efforts 
of the Senator from Kansas and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in opposing the coffee 
bill yesterday. 

I especially appreciate his statement 
that Senators should keep close watch on 
what will happen after passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
copy of the New York Times for this 
morning, which on page 32 gives the 
movement of futures prices in coffee on 
Friday as compared with Thursday. 

I should like to read two of these fu- 
tures. 

When the market closed on Thursday, 
March futures for 1965, on B grade coffee 
stood at 47.23 cents per pound. When 
the market closed last night, after we 
had passed the bill, it stood at 47.74 cents 
per pound—an increase of 0.51 cents per 
pound, or approximately one-half cent. 

May futures which had been 47.11 
cents per pound on Thursday, after the 
market closed last night was 47.68 cents 
per pound, or an increase of 0.57 cents 
per pound, or slightly over one-half a 
cent. 

Each cent of increase in the price of 
coffee means from $30 to $35 million to 
the American consumers. The increase 
yesterday, which will probably be refiect- 
ed in subsequent increases, amounted to 
$15 to $17 million. 

This is precisely what the Senator 
from Kansas and the Senator from Illi- 
nois had prophesied would happen. This 
increase was undoubtedly due to the pas- 
sage of the bill yesterday. So far as I 
know, there was no change in weather 
forecasts for Brazil or for anywhere in 
Latin America to justify any expectation 
that the supply of coffee would diminish. 
There was no information to indicate 
that there had been any expected in- 
crease in demand. What happened was 
that we had passed the coffee bill. The 
news reached New York and the specula- 
tors decided that this meant prices next 
year would be higher than this year. 

Mr. President, this is only the begin- 
ning. This is merely the first installment 
on the bill. This is merely the reaction 
in the first hours after our action yes- 
terday. 

The Coffee Council is meeting now, as 
I understand, in London, and will meet 
again next week to make its final deci- 
sion on quotas. It will be very interest- 
ing to see what they do. 

Yesterday’s trading indicates that the 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator 
from Illinois were correct as to the effect 
of this pact upon the future course of 
coffee prices. 

The chickens are coming home to 
roost, but they are not coming home to 
those who supported this measure; they 
are coming home to the American people. 
They are coming home to the families of 
the plainsmen out West who drink their 
cups of coffee to brace themselves against 
the asperities of the weather. They are 
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coming home to the people who live in 
the small towns and in the big cities, 
They are coming home in the form of an 
increased price of coffee. 

It is my intention, in conformity with 
the excellent admonition of the Senator 
from Montana, to try to keep watch from 
time to time on what happens to coffee 
prices. 

I can say that they began yesterday 
afternoon, just as I expected them to 
begin—with an increase. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Illinois that I 
concur with him in his remarks, and 
I trust that a check on these coffee prices 
will be made and a record kept. 

Mr. President, I rise to commend the 
majority leader for his fairness, his un- 
derstanding, and his generosity with 
respect to the accomplishments of this 
body in the past few weeks. 

The majority leader is always fair and 
just. He conducts himself with impec- 
cable integrity. 

His remarks as to the work of the 
minority leader and the cooperation 
given on this side of the aisle are another 
indication of that integrity, and I thank 
him wholeheartedly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wyoming most 
sincerely for his comments. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, August 3, 
1964, at 12 o’clock meridan. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Aucust 3, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr, METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, who art the God of our 
world and all worlds: However men on 
this little swinging orb may picture Thee, 
Thou art the God of all the earth. If 
we take the wings of the morning and 
fly to the uttermost parts of this globe 
which is our home—behold, Thou art 
there. As we, Thy earth children, go on 
our boundless quest of other worlds, it is 
but to find that Thou art the center and 
soul of every sphere. 

In this epochal day, when from earth 
we are gazing with a new wonder at the 
first close-range views of the rugged sur- 
face of our nearest space neighbor—a 
dead world which lifts the tides and 
softens the night—may we thrill even 
more at the prophetic picture, brought 
near, of our own earth when the Son 
of Righteousness shall illumine its dark 
places; when true brotherhood shall 
bridge all the deep chasms of misunder- 
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standing, and deserts of hot anger and 
racial rancor shall blossom as the rose; 
when at last on this tiny sphere Thy 
kingdom shall come as Thy will is done; 
when in every heart and brain shall 
throb the pulse of one fraternity. 

With this radiant picture of a new 
heaven and a new earth ever before our 
eyes, strengthen us to dedicate our brief 
years here to help bring this heavenly 
vision to the waiting earth. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 
August 1, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, and he an- 
nounced that on August 1, 1964, the 
President had approved and signed the 
act (S. 2963) to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, 
as amended, and the EURATOM Coop- 
eration Act of 1958, as amended. 


REPORT OF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 332) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the 
United States, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
10 of Public Law 358, 83d Congress, I 
transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the annual report of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, covering its activities for the 
year ended December 31, 1963. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, August 3, 1964. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF CALENDAR 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, was 
dispensed with. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, statements dur- 
ing the morning hour were ordered lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


REPORT ON UNOFFICIAL USE AND OVERSTATED 
NEEDS OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE VEHICLES BY 
THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUP 
AND THE HEADQUARTERS, SUPPORT ACTIVITY, 
TAIPEI, REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on unofficial use and overstated 
needs of commercial-type vehicles by the 

Military Assistance Advisory Group and the 

Headquarters, Support Activity, Taipei, Re- 

public of China, Department of Defense, 

dated July 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 


REPORT ON Costs INCURRED FOR COMPLETION 
OF A SOLID PROPELLANT CONTINUOUS-MIX 
FACILITY FOR WHICH THERE Was No 
PLANNED USE 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on costs incurred for comple- 
tion of a solid propellant continuous-mix 
facility for which there was no planned use, 

Department of the Air Force, dated July 1964 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REFUGEE-ESCAPEES 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
refugee-escapees, for the 6-month period 
ended June 30, 1964 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Juan 
Francisco Cisneros-Escobar from a report re- 
lating to aliens whose deportation has been 
suspended, transmitted to the Senate on 
February 1, 1964 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF COMMISSION ON THE DISPOSITION 

or ALCATRAZ ISLAND 

A letter from the Chairman, Commission 
on the Disposition of Alcatraz Island, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Commission (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 
A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Consulting Engineers Council, Wash- 
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ington, D.C., signed by William W. Moore, 
president, relative to alleged incomplete re- 
ports of the General Accounting Office re- 
garding the Federal aid highway program; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Emmett C. Dye, of Arlington, Va., relating 
to a three-semester plan in the educational 
system; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

The petition of Charles G. Irwin, and sun- 
dry other members of the Wyoming State 
Legislature, praying for the enactment of 
House bill 1839, relating to imports of for- 
a ee beef; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with- 
out amendment: 

H.R. 7751. An act to extend certain con- 
struction authority to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs in order to provide ade- 
quate veterans’ hospital facilities in Los An- 
geles, Calif. (Rept. No. 1295); 

H.R. 8251. An act to amend section 612, 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
dental services and treatment in cases where 
discharges were corrected by competent au- 
thority from dishonorable to conditions other 
than dishonorable (Rept. No. 1296); 

H.R. 10610. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property under the 
control of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs (Rept. No. 1298); and 

H.R. 10611. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property under the 
control of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs (Rept. No. 1299). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1046. A bill to provide hospital, dom- 
iciliary, and medical care for non-service- 
connected disabilities to certain recipients of 
the Medal of Honor (Rept. No. 1294). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendment: 

H.R. 8009. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide certain veterans with 
urgently needed nursing home care and nurs- 
ing care facilities while reducing the cost 
to the United States for caring for such vet- 
erans, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1293); and 

H.R. 8611. An act to facilitate the per- 
formance of medical research and develop- 
ment within the Veterans’ Administration, 
by providing for the indemnification of con- 
tractors (Rept, No. 1297). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3066. A bill to provide for cost-of-living 
adjustments in star route contract prices; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mrs. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 3067. A bill to extend the boundaries of 
the Kaniksu National Forest in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHurcH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3068. A bill to amend the Federal Fire- 

arms Act, as amended, to authorize the 
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Secretary of the Treasury to relieve manu- 
facturers from certain provisions of the act 
if he determines that enforcement would im- 
pair the national security; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. 
EASTLAND, and Mr. STENNIS): 

S. 3069. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide for a temporary stay 
of proceedings in any action for the reap- 
portionment of any State legislative body; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3070. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario 

Posla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3071. A bill to establish a self-supporting 
Federal reinsurance program to protect em- 
ployees in the enjoyment of certain rights 
under private pension plans; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


SAVE UPPER PRIEST LAKE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, re- 
cently, an American wrote me from the 
Punjab Club, Lahore, Pakistan, to enter 
into a contest of words: Is Upper Priest 
Lake one of the most beautiful places 
“in Idaho,” “in the country,” or “in the 
world”? The writer, Mrs. E. J. Peterson, 
declared it to be “one of the most beauti- 
ful places left in the world,” and I am 
prepared to agree with her. 

But before long it may not be, and 
op is why Mrs. Peterson wrote as she 

d. 


I hope— 
She said— 


that this land will be * * * kept like it 
is, * * * It would be a shame not to keep it 
wild. 


Nearly everyone in northern Idaho and 
eastern Washington would agree, and 
millions more would also if they knew 
why Upper Priest Lake is endangered. 

Mr. President, I should like to tell that 
story to the Senate at this time. 

Upper Priest is a small lake, less than 
4 miles long and three-fourths of a mile 
wide, located near the Washington State 
border and within walking distance of 
Canada, in the panhandle of northern 
Idaho. The panhandle is dotted by lakes, 
but Upper Priest is the only one left 
which has not felt the permanent imprint 
of man. It is without commercial de- 
velopment of any sort; it is as wild and 
natural as God made it. 

The lake is surrounded on three sides 
by rising mountains, but the unusual 
thing about Upper Priest is that, unlike 
so many similar lakes, one need not cross 
the mountains to get there. Thousands 
come there easily each year over a gentle 
water route. 

We can understand something about 
the special attraction of this route from 
the description given it by Art Manley, 
vice president of the Idaho Wildlife Fed- 
eration, a man who has worked tire- 
lessly to save the lake: 

There is neither road nor trail to the 
little lake but the approach is easy and 
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scenic, via the Thoroughfare, a lazily 
meandering stream just deep enough for 
most outboard motorboats and wide enough 
to permit one boat to pass another. The 
Thoroughfare provides a study in nature 
itself. It is protected by tall, stately white 
pines, alpine fir, spruce, western redcedar, 
the light green larch, cottonwoods and 
many, many other trees, bushes, and flower- 
ing vines, the trees often casting their 
shadows across the entire width of the clear, 
blue water of the Thoroughfare. 


Once inside the lake, the reason for 
preserving it becomes even more appar- 
ent. The air is unusually tranquil, and 
the lake surface, protected by the moun- 
tains, is smooth enough to see the cut- 
throat trout jumping at great distances. 
The shore is lined by plants and inter- 
mittent sandy beaches which serve as the 
threshold to an unbroken forest, lux- 
uriant with such a diverse combination 
of evergreen and deciduous trees as to 
make a necklace for the lake in autumn 
of brilliant, splashing color. 

In the Selkirk Mountains, above the 
lake, roam a herd of rare mountain cari- 
bou, thought by many to be the last sur- 
viving band south of Canada. Moun- 
tain goat also inhabit the high country 
and deer, bear, and moose can be seen 
occasionally at the water’s edge. The 
giant Mackinaw trout, the landlocked 
Kokanee salmon, and the rainbow trout 
inhabit the lake’s clear waters. 

Two well-concealed campgrounds and 
an emergency fireguard station are the 
only permanent evidence of man’s in- 
trusion on this scene—at least as of 
today. 

The west side of the lake is part of 
the Kaniksu National Forest; the east 
side is owned by the State of Idaho, with 
the exception of three separate pri- 
vately owned parcels. From at least one 
of these parcels, the sound of bulldozers 
and hammers may soon disturb the calm, 
and the day may not be far off when 
the shoreline will be studded with pri- 
vate boat docks. For the owners of this 
140-acre parcel have announced their 
intention to subdivide their land for 
cabin sites. For nearly 4 years, the 
Idaho Wildlife Federation has sought to 
avoid this kind of commercial develop- 
ment. Earlier this year, when it looked 
as if all was lost, a national semiscien- 
tific organization, Nature Conservancy, 
came to the rescue, just as it has done 
at dozens of other beauty spots through- 
out the United States. The organiza- 
tion extended a loan to the owners, 
without interest, in order to buy an extra 
10 months’ time to save the lake. After 
that, the land will go up for sale. 

As Art Manley has written for the 
Idaho Wildlife Federation: 


In spite of our very best efforts, we have 
failed * * * to solve the problem on a local 
or State level. The owners cannot give us 
another 4 years. We believe there is no fur- 
ther hope except through Federal help. And 


so, we are asking today—urgently for that 
help. 


It is for this reason, Mr. President, 
that I am today introducing a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire these private inholdings at their 
fair market value. They can then be in- 
corporated into the Kaniksu National 
Forest and managed so as to protect and 
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conserve the scenic values of Upper 
Priest Lake for the use of all the public. 

I use the phrase “all the public” ad- 
visedly, since such a description is ap- 
propriate for this jewel of a lake. 

Upper Priest is less than 2 hours’ driv- 
ing time from Spokane, the largest city 
between the Pacific coast and the Mid- 
west. It is estimated that nearly a mil- 
lion tourists traverse the general area 
each year. Probably no wilderness proves 
more easily or enjoyably accessible than 
for those who come to Lower Priest Lake 
to take a pleasant boat ride through 
the Thoroughfare, to Upper Priest. 

This fact is not lost to those who, like 
myself, are also concerned with stagnant 
economic conditions in northern Idaho. 
Paradoxically, excepting Upper Priest 
Lake from commercial development has 
distinct economic value. 

In a report made at my request, the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation concluded 
that preserving Upper Priest in its 
natural state was important for increas- 
ing tourism. 

Scenic Upper Priest Lake appears ideal as 
a natural wilderness-type recreation area— 


The report states, and keeping it that 
way is necessary for “continued expan- 
Sion of tourism creation. So preserved, 
Upper Priest Lake could be one of the 
feature attractions of the Panhandle 
area.” 

This is but another reason that the 
threat to Upper Priest has attracted so 
many to its cause. But the primary rea- 
son is that the lake means so much to the 
people who have been there. They have 
found it a place to escape from the 
punishing pace of daily life, free from the 
encroachment of cabins, docks, or auto- 
mobiles. In an area where the great 
outdoors is everywhere, Upper Priest still 
is unique, an accessible touchstone with 
a peace no longer found in larger, com- 
mercial recreation areas. 

The president of the University of 
Idaho, D. R. Theophilus, writes: 

This is a wonderful lake, and I hope that 


my grandchildren can see it as I have seen 
it. 


The Honorable Don Maynard, repre- 
sentative from Bonner County, says in 
the same spirit: 


It would be wonderful if we could keep 
this property just as the good Lord made 
it. 


Judge Frances Sleep, of Sandpoint, 
tells what Upper Priest symbolizes for 
her in a manner which speaks for a 
great many people. She writes: 

I have lived my life in Bonner County. I 
have seen many changes take place in our 
area. As a child it was fun to walk a cou- 
ple of blocks from home in Sandpoint across 
a meadow to a free and uncluttered lake 
shore to picnic or swim. But no more. 
There is very little public access to our big 
Pend Oreille nowadays. This is the price 
we pay for progress. I am not objecting to 
the price, you understand, but I do feel we 
should budget some of our natural resources 
so they will be preserved wisely to the best 
advantage for the greatest number. 


In 1911, the Congress passed the Weeks 
Act which was intended to allow for 
just such budgeting as Judge Sleep re- 
ferred to. But for too long we have failed 
adequately to fund it, while the national 
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treasury of scenery which we possess in 
such abundance is being surrendered to 
unbridled commercial development. In 
fiscal 1965, the Federal Government in- 
tends to spend only $500,000 in the en- 
tire United States for purchases under 
the Weeks Act. Thus the need for this 
special legislation. 

The Pacific Northwest Conservation 
Council, which represents those inter- 
ested in conservation in the Northwest, 
put the case well when it said: 

Small areas like [Upper Priest Lake] are 
often so important to the overall welfare of 
our resources and they are so often neglected 
until too late. 


Mr. President, the time is short but 
not yet too late. The bill which I intro- 
duce on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], will al- 
low for the preservation of Upper Priest 
Lake, and stand as an example, from 
which the entire country may profit, of 
the timely application of wise conserva- 
tion principles. 

I ask that the bill be received, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3067) to extend the bound- 
aries of the Kaniksu National Forest in 
the State of Idaho, and for other pur- 
poses, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL 
FIREARMS ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to relieve manufacturers 
from certain provisions of the act if he 
determines that enforcement would im- 
pair the national security. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment explaining the purpose and pro- 
visions of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3068) to amend the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
relieve manufacturers from certain pro- 
visions of the act if he determines that 
enforcement would impair the national 
security, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. MaG- 
NUSON is as follows: 

PURPOSE AND ANALYSIS OF BILL 

Under the existing provisions of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act, as amended (52 Stat. 1250; 
15 U.S.C. 901-909), it is unlawful for a per- 
son who has been convicted of a crime pun- 
ishable for a term exceeding 1 year, to ship 
or receive firearms or ammunition in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, to be issued a 


manufacturer's license or to engage in cer- 
tain other activities involving firearms or 


ammunition. 
This was adopted by the Con- 


language 
gress in 1961 with the objective of assisting 
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the fight against organized crime and racket- 
eering. However, its all-inclusive provisions 
can involve persons who are not the profes- 
sional criminals or racketeers that were in- 
tended to be covered. The automatic invok- 
ing of the absolute sanctions required by the 
present language could force the discontinu- 
ance of operations of a licensed manufac- 
turer where such discontinuance might ad- 
versely affect the national security. 

In order to avoid this undesirable situa- 
tion without in any way limiting the pur- 
poses for which the language was originally 
adopted, it is proposed that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, where considerations of na- 
tional security dictate, be granted discre- 
tionary authority to relieve a manufacturer 
of arms and ammunition from the disabili- 
ties incurred under the act by reason of 
conviction of a crime punishable by a term 
exceeding 1 year. 

This result may be achieved by deleting the 
present section 6 of the act, “Effective Date 
of Chapter” (52 Stat. 1252; 15 U.S.C. 906), 
which no longer has any substantive effect, 
and substituting therefore new language 
which would give the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the desired discretionary authority. 


PUBLIC REINSURANCE OF PRIVATE 
PENSION PLANS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill for public reinsurance of 
private pension plans. Basically it pro- 
vides for a program similar to the insur- 
ance of deposits through the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation or the insurance of mort- 
gage obligations under the Federal Hous- 
ing Act. Its purpose is to provide 
assurance that persons who have paid 
funds into a private pension plan ap- 
proved for special tax treatment by the 
Internal Revenue Service will receive the 
benefits the plan holds forth in case of 
the default of the fund through termina- 
tion of the plan. 

To do this, there is provided a nine- 
member Federal Advisory Council for 
Insurance of Employees’ Pension Funds, 
subject to Presidential appointment and 
Senate confirmation, working with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The premium for the revolving 
fund, whose establishment and opera- 
tion will involve no expenditure of Gov- 
ernment moneys, will be fixed by the 
Council and will be paid as a cost of the 
fund operation. Private pension funds 
would be required to participate in the 
reinsurance program in order to qualify 
for the special tax treatment provided 
by the Internal Revenue Code, 

I realize, Mr. President, that there are 
@ number of questions concerning the 
operation of private pension funds, ques- 
tions which are being explored with a 
view to recommendations by the Presi- 
dent’s Labor-Management Committee. 
Proposals for other legislation in this 
field may well develop later, but the need 
has been evidenced by recent experience, 


such as was involved in the closing of - 


the Studebaker plant in South Bend. 
Workers with 25 and 30 years of experi- 
ence who were still under 60 years of age 
found themselves with none of the an- 
ticipated pension benefits because with- 
out further income to the fund, it was 
insufficient to provide them. 

Rather than expound at greater length 
here, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
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consent that an explanation of the bill 
may be printed at the close of my re- 
marks, together with the full text of the 
proposal. I further ask that this bill 
may be held at the desk until the close 
of business on Wednesday, August 5, for 
the addition of the names of other Sena- 
tors who desire to cosponsor the bill 
with me. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and explanation will be 
printed in the Recorp and the bill will 
be held at the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Indiana. 

The bill (S. 3071) to establish a self- 
supporting Federal reinsurance program 
to protect employees in the enjoyment 
of certain rights under private pension 
plans introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Reinsurance of Private Pension 
Plans Act.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Src. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “pension fund” means a 
trust, pension plan, or other program un- 
der which an employer undertakes to pro- 
vide, or assist in providing, retirement bene- 
fits for the exclusive benefit of his employees 
or their beneficiaries. Such term does not 
include any plan or program established by 
a self-employed individual for his own bene- 
fit or for the benefit of his survivors or 
established by one or more owner-employees 
exclusively for his or their benefit, or for the 
benefit of his or their survivors. 

(b) The term “eligible pension fund” 
means a pension fund which meets the re- 
quirements set forth in section 401 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to qualified pension plans, 

(c)(1) The term “insured pension fund” 
means an eligible pension fund which has 
been in operation for not less than three 
years and, for each of such years has met 
the requirements set forth in subsection (b) 
and has been insured under the program es- 
tablished under this Act. 

(2) Any addition to, or amendment of, 
an insured pension fund shall, if such addi- 
tion or amendment involves a significant in- 
crease (as determined by the Secretary) in 
the unfunded liability of such pension fund, 
be regarded as a new and distinct pension 
fund which can become an “insured pen- 
sion fund” only upon compliance with the 
3 of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Sec. 3. There is hereby established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a program to be known as the Federal 
insurance program for private pension plans 
(hereinafter referred to as the “program”). 
The program shall be administered by, or un- 
der the direction and control of, the Secre- 
tary. 

CONTINGENCIES INSURED AGAINST UNDER 

PROGRAM 

Sec. 4, (a) The program shall insure (to 
the extent provided in subsection (b)) bene- 
ficiaries of an insured pension fund against 
loss of benefits to which they are entitled 
under such pension fund arising from— 

(1) failure of the amounts contributed to 
such fund to provide benefits anticipated at 
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the time such fund was established, if such 
failure is attributable to cessation of one or 
more of the operations carried on by him in 
one or more facilities of such employer; or 

(2) losses realized upon the sale of in- 
vestments of such fund if the sale is required 
to provide benefits payable by such fund. 

(b) The rights of beneficiaries of an in- 
sured pension fund shall only be insured un- 
der the program to the extent that such 
rights do not exceed— 

(1) in the case of a right to a monthly 
retirement or disability benefit for the em- 
ployee himself, the lesser of 50 percent of his 
avearge monthly wage in the five year period 
for which his earnings were the greatest or 
$500 per month; 

(2) in the case of a right on the part of one 
or more dependents, or numbers of the family 
of, the employee or in the case of a right to 
a lump-sum survivor benefit on account of 
the death of an employee, an amount found 
by the Secretary to be reasonably related to 
the amount determined under subparagraph 
(1). 

In the case of a periodic benefit which is 
paid on other than a monthly basis, the 
monthly equivalent of such benefit shall be 
regarded as the amount of the monthly bene- 
fit for purposes of clauses (1) and (2) of the 
preceding sentence. 

(c) If an eligible pension fund has not 
been insured under the program for each of 
at least the three years preceding the time 
when there occurs the contingency insured 
against, the rights of beneficiaries shall not 
be insured and in lieu thereof the contribu- 
tions made on behalf of such pension fund 
during such period shall be returned to the 
pension fund. 


PREMIUM FOR PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Sec. 5. (a) Each eligible pension fund may, 
upon application therefor, obtain insurance 
under the program upon payment of such 
annual premium as may be established by 
the Secretary. The Secretary shall establish 
separate premium rates for insurance against 
each of the contingencies described in sec- 
tion 4(a) (1) and section 4(a) (2). Each such 
premium rate shall be uniform for all pen- 
sion funds insured by the program and shall 
be applied to the amount of the unfunded 
obligations and assets respectively of each 
insured pension fund. The premium rates 
may be changed from year to year by the 
Secretary, when the Secretary determines 
changes to be necessary or desirable to give 
effect to the purposes of this Act; but in no 
event shall the premium rate established for 
the contingency described in section 4(a) (1) 
exceed 1 percent of unfunded obligations, 
nor shall the premium rate established for 
the contingency described in section 4(a) (2) 
exceed one-quarter of 1 percent of assets. 

(b) The Secretary, in determining pre- 
mium rates, and in establishing formulas for 
determining unfunded obligations and assets 
of pension funds, shall consult with, and be 
guided by the advice of, the Advisory Coun- 
cil (established by section 8). 

(c) If the Secretary (after consulting with 
the Advisory Council) determines that, be- 
cause of the limitation on rate of premium 
established under subsection (a) or for other 
reasons, it is not feasible to insure against 
loss of rights of all beneficiaries of insured 
pension funds, then the Secretary shall in- 
sure the rights of beneficiaries in accord- 
ance with the following order of priorities— 


(1) First: individuals who, at the time - 


when there occurs the contingency insured 
against, are receiving benefits under the pen- 
sion fund, and individuals who have at- 
tained normal retirement age and who are 
eligible, upon retirement, for retirement ben- 
efits under the pension fund; 

(2) Second: individuals who, at such time, 
have attained the age for early retirement 
and who are entitled, upon early retirement, 
to early retirement benefits under the pen- 
sion fund; or, if the pension fund plan does 
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not provide for early retirement, individuals 
who, at such time, have attained age 60 and 
who, under such pension fund, are eligible 
for benefits upon retirement; 

(3) Third: individuals who, at such time, 
have attained age 45; 

(4) Fourth: individuals who, at such time, 
have attained age 40; and 

(5) Fifth: in addition to individuals de- 
scribed in the above priorities, such other 
individuals as the Secretary, after consult- 
ing with the Advisory Council, shall pre- 
scribe. 

(d) Participation in the program by a pen- 
sion fund shall be terminated by the Secre- 
tary upon failure, after such reasonable pe- 
riod as the Secretary shall prescribe, of such 
pension fund to make payment of premiums 
due for participation in the program. Par- 
ticipation by any pension fund in the pro- 
gram may be terminated by such fund at any 
time by giving not less than sixty-days' notice 
of termination to the Secretary. 

REVOLVING FUND 

Sec. 6. (a) In carrying out his duties un- 
der this Act, the Secretary shall establish a 
revolving fund into which all amounts paid 
into the program as premiums shall be de- 
posited and from which all liabilities in- 
curred under the program shall be paid. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to borrow 
from the Treasury such amounts as may be 
necessary, for deposit into the revolving 
fund, to meet the liabilities of the program. 
Moneys borrowed from the Treasury shall 
bear a rate of interest determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be equal to the 
average rate on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States as of the period 
such moneys are borrowed. Such moneys 
shall be repaid by the Secretary from pre- 
miums paid into the revolving fund. 

(c) Moneys in the revolving fund not 
required for current operations shall be in- 
vested in obligations of, or guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, the United States. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 404 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to deduction 
for contributions of an employer to an em- 
ployees' trust or annuity plan and compensa- 
tion under a deferred-payment plan) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) GENERAL LIMITATION.—Notwithstand- 
ing the preceding provisions of this section, 
no employer shall be entitled, with respect 
to any taxable year, to a deduction under 
this section on account of contributions to a 
pension fund which is, during all of such 
taxable year, an ‘eligible pension fund’ with- 
in the meaning of the Federal Reinsurance 
of Private Pension Plans Act unless, at the 
close of such taxable year, such pension fund 
was insured under the program established 
by such Act.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years which begin no less than six months 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby created a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council for Insurance of Em- 
ployees’ Pension Funds (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Advisory Council”), which 
shall consist of nine members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent shall select, for appointment to the 
Council, individuals who are, by reason of 
training or experience, or both, familiar with 
and competent to deal with, problems in- 
volving employees’ pension funds and prob- 
lems relating to the insurance of such funds, 
Members of the Council shall be appointed 
fora term of two years. 

(b) Members shall be compensated at the 
rate of $100 per day for each day they are 
engaged in the duties of the Advisory Coun- 
cil and shall be entitled to reimbursement 
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for traveling expenses incurred in attend- 
ance at meetings of the Council. The Ad- 
visory Council shall meet at Washington, 
District of Columbia, upon call of the Secre- 
tary who shall serve as Chairman of the 
Council. Meetings shall be called by such 
Chairman not less often than twice each 
ear. 

z (c) It shall be the duty of the Advisory 
Council to consult with and advise the Sec- 
retary with respect to the administration of 
this Act. 


The explanation presented by Mr. 
HARTKE is as follows: 
PuBLIC REINSURANCE FOR PRIVATE PENSION 

PLANS 
A. PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 

To establish a Federal system of reinsur- 
ance for private pension plans. The pro- 
gram would be financed by premiums to be 
paid by pension funds as a condition of qual- 
ification for favorable tax treatment under 
the Internal Revenue Code. Such a program 
would be similar to the program of insur- 
ance of deposits in savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations through the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporations and 
the insurance of the mortgage obligation to 
make future payments under the Federal 
Housing Act. 


B, NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 


Congress has provided through legislation 
strong incentives for the establishment of 
private pension plans. Although the re- 
sponse has been gratifying in terms of the 
numbers of such plans which have been in- 
stituted, the very fact that most pension 
programs have been in existence for so few 
years, has created a serious problem. Since 
most pension plans are newly created they 
are still far from being fully funded even 
where a program of funding has been under- 
taken, In fact, present tax regulations pre- 
clude the funding of past service liabilities 
in less than about 12 years; they do not 
require that they be funded at all. 

As a result termination of a pension plan 
may mean that the funds accumulated are 
inadequate to even pay full pensions to those 
nearing retirement age, let alone to protect 
the benefit expectations of other workers 
who may find that the security they thought 
they had established for their older years, 
through the accumulation of pension cred- 
its, has disappeared overnight. The recent 
closing of the Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., automobile plant illustrates the prob- 
lem. Although Studebaker had been fund- 
ing past service over a 30-year period, the 
moneys accumulated in the fund are only 
sufficient to insure benefits (payable at age 
65) to workers who are now 60 and over. 
Workers in their fifties with more than 30 
years of pension credits will never receive a 
single dollar in pension benefits even though 
they have met the requirements for vesting 
established by the plan. 

The proposal embodied herein would insure 
to the worker at least some measure of the 
security which he has rightly come to ex- 
pect; and because of its self-financing fea- 
ture would not result in the expenditure of 
one cent of public funds. It would protect 
a worker's investment in a pension fund just 
as his savings are insured if deposited in a 
savings bank or a savings and loan associa- 
tion which are protected by insurance 
through a Government corporation. It 
would also insure the obligations of the 
fund to make future payments to him just 
as a mortgagee’s right to receive future 
mortgage payments is insured by FHA. 

C. PENSION RIGHTS PROTECTED 

It is hoped that within the maximum pre- 
mium rate set by the bill that all credits 
earned under all private pension plans will be 
able to be protected against the risk of termi- 
nation. If, however, the premium should 
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prove to be insufficient, the bill establishes 
a series of priorities for protection. 

The highest priority would go to those who 
have already retired and who are receiving a 
pension and to those who are eligible to re- 
tire under the terms of their plan and who 
have attained normal retirement age. Next 
in line for consideration would be those who 
are eligible to retire by virtue of having at- 
tained the age specified in the plan for early 
retirement. If early retirement is not pro- 
vided, age 60, the usual age for early retire- 
ment, should be used. 

Third in line for possible coverage would 
be those workers whether or not eligible to 
retire who are over the age of 45 and who 
therefore presumably will find it impossible 
to accumulate sufficient new credits to pro- 
vide adequately for their old age. 

Fourth in the line of priorities would be 
those workers who have reached the age of 
40. And last, reinsurance would be pro- 
vided for all pension credits regardless of 
the age of the individual at the time of 
termination. This last classification would 
of course provide the complete coverage of 
every earned pension credit referred to ear- 
lier as the ultimate goal of this proposal. 
The desirability of such extensive coverage, 
if at all feasible, need not be restated. 

It should be understood that. insurance 
of credits in the third, fourth, and last prior- 
ities would not mean immediate payments 
from the pension reinsurance system. Pay- 
ments would only be made when the indi- 
vidual reaches the normal retirement age. 


D. PENSION PLANS ELIGIBLE FOR INSURANCE 


The proposal contemplates insurance for 
all private pension plans which qualify un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code and which 
have been in operation and have paid pre- 
miums for a specified number of years be- 
fore the insurance became effective would 
seem necessary. Such a suicide clause would 
seem necessary to prevent the establishment 
of a program with the knowledge that the 
plan will be terminated for one of several 
reasons. This would exclude “pay as you go” 
plans but would include all funded plans 
whether insured or trusteed. This would in- 
clude plans which provide for terminal 
funding, which provide only for the fund- 
ing of future service liabilities, and which 
provide for the funding of both past and 
future service liabilities. It is recognized, of 
course, that since these different types of 
plans have significantly different levels of 
funding, that the unfunded liabilities will 
vary from plan to plan. Since it is this un- 
funded liability that will be insured, the 
amount of the individual plan’s premium will 
be computed on the basis of the amount of 
unfunded liability. 

While the bill proposes to insure all quali- 
fied pension plans, further study may prove 
it necessary to require a reasonable amorti- 
zation program (30 or 40 years) for past serv- 
ice liabilities. Such a requirement may be 
necessary if it is determined that the rein- 
surance scheme would progressively become 
more expensive because of the large un- 
funded liabilities of aging firms. 

The only limitation which I believe should 
be placed on this all-inclusive aspect of the 
insurance is one related to the amount of 
benefit which any particular plan promises 
to its members. This would be similar to 
the limitation of $10,000 of savings which are 
eligible for insurance under existing pro- 
grams. Such limitations are set forth in the 
bill. 


E. RISKS AGAINST WHICH THE SYSTEM SHOULD 
INSURE 

The reinsurance system would insure 
against all risks to earned pension credits if 
it is to provide a meaningful sense of se- 
curity to the employee. These risks fall into 
two categories: (1) risks to the plan which 
depend on the degree to which it is funded, 
and (2) risks to the plan which depend on 
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forces outside of it and which operate ir- 
respective of the extent to which it is funded. 

A clear example of a risk in the first cate- 
gory would be the termination of a plan 
because of the business failure of the em- 
ployer. In such a case the risk insured 
against would be its unfunded liability 
which is attributable to the rights which are 
insured. As previously pointed out, the 
premium for insurance of this risk would be 
determined by the amount of unfunded lia- 
bilities. 

Since the reinsurance plan is basically un- 
derwriting the benefit levels set forth in the 
plan, the amount of the unfunded liability, 
both for the purpose of determining the lia- 
bility insured and the premium charged, 
would be determined on the basis of a set of 
standard actuarial assumptions. These ac- 
tuarial assumptions could be determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of consultation 
with the Advisory Council established specif- 
ically for the purpose of consultation on the 
proposed program. 

When the employer has not gone out of 
business, but has closed a plant or reduced 
the work force, continued funding of the 
past service liability may become such a 
burden as to jeopardize the existence of the 
remaining operation. To protect the rights 
of both terminating and continuing em- 
ployees, the bill provides that where there is 
a partial termination, determined in accord- 
ance with recent Internal Revenue Service 
Regulations (code sec. 401(a) (7)), an ap- 
propriate portion of the assets would be al- 
located to the terminating employees. The 
reinsurance would then pick up any addi- 
tional liability on behalf of those employees. 
The employer would continue operation of 
his plan, with the remaining assets, on be- 
half of the continuing employees. 

Where there is no termination, the pro- 
gram would not be applicable but the per 
capita past service amortization payment on 
a plan exceeds some specified percentage (e.g., 
200 percent) of the initial per capita past 
service amortization payment, usually as a 
result of a severe reduction in the work force, 
the reinsurance would assume any past serv- 
ice liability financing required which is in 
excess of the specified percentage. 

The second type of risk different from 
those which we have been discussing and 
which should be insured against, is the risk 
of depreciation of the funded assets. The 
risk involved in the situation is probably 
very slight and is not dependent on the size 
of the unfunded liability. The premium for 
this risk is, therefore, computed separately 
than the premium for insuring the unfunded 
liabilities. While the risk here would de- 
pend upon the types of assets, it would prob- 
ably be administratively unfeasible, as well 
as undesirable to set reinsurance premiums 
for individual investments at the same time 
consideration might be given to vary the 
premium by class of assets; i.e., Government 
bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc. 

Since the premiums established, particu- 
larly with respect to the second risk out- 
lined above, may eventually prove to be 
excessive, the legislation includes a provi- 
sion authorizing the administrator to pro- 
vide for the suspension or reduction of 
either type of premium for a period of time. 


F, ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
REINSURANCE SYSTEM 


The most logical existing agency to ad- 
minister the system of reinsurance for pri- 
vate pension plans would be the Social Secu- 
rity Administration in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In addition 
to having the actuarial and technical per- 
sonnel who are engaged in a similar opera- 
tion, the administration by the social secu- 
rity offices would provide an opportunity for 
automatic notification to a prospective pen- 
sioner under a private plan at the time he 
files an application for social security bene- 
fits. 
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The legislation authorizes the Secretary to 
borrow moneys from the Treasury for the 
establishment of a reinsurance fund. This 
money would be repaid by the premiums 
which the fund would receive and the legis- 
lation would thereby achieve a self-financing 
status at no cost to the public. 


SOCIAL. SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1964—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1174) 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, pen- 
sion and retirement programs for fire- 
men and policemen have traditionally 
been considered separately from other 
employees. These men face unusual 
hazards in their daily work, and because 
of the nature of their jobs, often retire 
at an earlier age than the rest of the 
work force. Asa result their pension and 
retirement plans haye been developed 
with regard to their special needs, par- 
ticularly the likelihood of early retire- 
ment, 

The social security system is based on 
a general pattern of retirement at age 
65, with the choice in recent years of re- 
tiring at age 62 and accepting reduced 
benefits. Because these retirement ages 
are generally unrealistic for firemen and 
policemen, these employees have not 
previously been included as a class within 
the social security system if covered by 
State or local government retirement 
systems. 

In some States a decision has been 
made that it would be advantageous to 
extend social security coverage to fire- 
men and policemen, and where this is 
true, Congress has extended coverage 
on a State-by-State basis. Some 19 
States are now included. 

The pending social security bill, how- 
ever, abandons the State-by-State ap- 
proach and establishes a uniform pro- 
gram for all firemen and policemen. It 
is true that under the new provision, 
those presently employed could elect to 
remain outside the social security system, 
but in any municipality a small minority 
of the firemen or policemen could elect 
coverage not only for themselves but for 
all future employees. The result might 
well be a substantial impairment of the 
local pension and retirement rights of 
firemen and policemen in the years to 
come. 

I believe these valiant public servants 
are entitled to continue under the pro- 
visions of law now in existence. I see no 
justification for changing the rules in a 
way that might be harmful. 

I therefore submit, for appropriate ref- 
erence, an amendment to H.R. 11865 to 
strike out the new section changing the 
social security status of firemen and po- 
licemen. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 1174) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1175) 

FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT LOANS SHOULD BE 
GRANTS OR LOANS—BUT NOT BOTH 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
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foreign assistance authorization bill, H.R. 
11380, which I ask that it lie on the table 
and be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

My amendment would increase the rate 
of interest on development loans to the 
same amount that it costs the United 
States itself to borrow money. 

In reporting H.R. 11380, three able and 
distinguished members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunprtT], the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], in a cogent mi- 
nority report, pointed up the problem 
with our development loans when they 
stated: 

We cannot justify making grants and call- 
ing them loans. 


This is exactly what we have been do- 
ing in the foreign aid program to the 
tune of billions of dollars. 

The practice has become widespread in 

the development loan program of auto- 
matically granting soft terms on the vast 
majority of loans made. For example, in 
the calendar year 1963, $1,057,925,000 in 
loans were made by the Development 
Loan Fund at interest rates of three- 
fourths of 1 percent repayable in 40 
years with a moratorium on the repay- 
ment of principal for the first 10 years. 
This amount represents 90 percent of the 
total amount of loans made under the 
Development Loan Fund during that 
year. 
Even assuming that these loans will be 
repaid—and that is an assumption that 
flies in the face of the financial histories 
of many of these countries—the more 
than a billion dollars in development 
loans made by AID last year alone con- 
tains a hidden grant of approximately 
$800 million which the American taxpay- 
ers will have to pay in the many years 
ahead because we made these soft loans 
in 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
a list of loans made in calendar year 1963 
alone at the rate of three-fourths of 1 
percent service charge, repayable in 40 
years, with a moratorium on the repay- 
ment of principal for the first 10 years. 

We are told that the low rate of inter- 
est is necessary because the borrowing 
countries do not have sufficient foreign 
exchange to pay a higher rate of interest. 

A closer examination of the loans 
made shows that this argument has no 
substance. Rather it can be said that it 
has become an almost automatic pro- 
cedure to grant these loans at these low 
rates of interest. 

Consider the loan made on December 
4, 1963, to the Government of Tangan- 
yika for a commodity development train- 
ing center. The principal sum of this 
loan was $250,000. Interest on this sum 
at three-fourths of 1 percent amounts 
to $1,875. At 4 percent interest per an- 
num, the interest rate would be $10,000. 
The difference is $8,125. The Govern- 
ment of Tanganyika could raise this ad- 
ditional sum by cutting down on the im- 
port of only two Cadillacs a year. 

Let us also consider the loan of $350,- 
000 to the Government of Turkey. At 
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three-fourths of 1 percent interest or 
service charge the interest rate per year 
would be $2,625. At 4 percent interest 
the amount would be $14,000 per year. 
The difference would be $11,375 per year. 
In his report on our aid program in Tur- 
key in June 1964, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral states: . 

Because neither the Turkish Government 
nor the (AID) Mission exercised adequate 
control over commodity imports and the 
operations and investment programs of state 
enterprises, aid funds frequently were used 
for nonessential or low priority purposes. 


This confirms my own evaluation con- 
tained in my report of a study of the 
foreign aid program in 10 Middle Eastern 
and African countries for the Committee 
on Government Operations. I stated in 
my report, with respect to the AID pro- 
gram: 

AID dollars are loaned or granted to aid in 
a particular country’s economic develop- 
ment. To prevent those dollars from being 
diverted into meeting that country’s budget 
deficit or for the importation of luxury 
goods, it is essential that firm controls be 
exercised by AID to follow the dollars and see 
to it that it is in fact being used for the eco- 
nomic development of the country to which 
it is loaned or granted. This study indicated 
that such firm controls are not being exer- 
cised. 


It is obvious that with a little austerity 
in its imports Turkey could have man- 
aged to discover the additional $11,375 
needed to pay the U.S. interest at the 
rate of 4 percent rather than to expect 
the United States to make a combined 
loan-grant to it. 

In my report, I stated with respect to 
these three-fourths of 1 percent loans: 

It is time to stop fooling the American 
people. These are not loans—they are com- 
bination loans and grants—with the grant 
portion coming close to equaling the amount 
of the loan. 


There is great opposition to this 
amendment—or, for that matter, to any 
amendment increasing interest rates on 
loans under our foreign aid program. 

In the recent disaster which befell the 
State of Alaska, I tried most unsuccess- 
fully to persuade the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration to re- 
duce disaster loans from 3 percent to the 
lesser interest rate we charge under our 
foreign aid program for loans to aid the 
private sector of foreign countries— 
three-fourths of 1 percent. As I said, I 
did not succeed. My proposal was met 
with a variety of objections. 

First, I was told that these loans did 
not go to the private sector of the foreign 
countries—they only ended up there 
after the foreign government had tacked 
on a tax in the form of an additional in- 
terest rate. That our money was being 
used to strengthen the private sector of 
foreign economies was conveniently for- 
gotton. 

Then, I was told that I did not have a 
full appreciation of the thinking of busi- 
ness. I was told that to a businessman, 
the interest rate was of secondary impor- 
tance when compared to the other terms 
offered, that is, the repayment period 
and any moratoriums on repayment. 

But when we seek to increase the 
interest rate—as I shall do through this 
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amendment—to a rate equal to that paid 
by the United States on its own borrow- 
ings, interest rate becomes a vital mat- 
ter and we are told that if the amend- 
ment succeeds then the foreign nations 
will be unable to borrow. 

This I cannot understand. 

Low interest rates are not necessary 
and are unimportant when they concern 
Alaska businessmen, stricken by one of 
the greatest natural disasters to befall 
any State. But when they concern for- 
eign borrowers, low interest rates be- 
come the be-all and end-all of the entire 
program and we are warned that the 
program will fall unless the interest rate 
is kept at three-fourths of 1 percent per 
year. 

This is called having one’s cake and 
eating it, too. 

This argument I cannot understand 
and will not support. If interest rates 
are unimportant to Alaska businessmen 
seeking to borrow money from the 
United States in time of disaster, then 
they are unimportant to foreign govern- 
ments seeking to borrow money from the 
United States to aid the private sectors 
of their economies. 

If the AID administrators are trying 
to tell the Congress that Tanganyika 
would turn down the loan of $250,000 
from the United States merely because 
of an annual interest rate increase of 
$8,105 then they are asking the Congress 
to believe something that is well-nigh 
unbelievable. 

If there is to be equality of treatment 
both here at home and abroad then my 
ey rate amendment should be en- 
acted. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the amendment and list of 
loans will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 1175) submitted 
by Mr. GRUENING, was received, and or- 
dered to lie on the table, as follows: 

On page 1, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“TITLE 1—DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 

“Sec. 101. Section 201(d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to the Development Loan Fund, is 
amended to read as follows: 

d) Funds made available for this title 
shall not be loaned or reloaned at rates of 
interest excessive or unreasonable for the 
borrower and in no event shall such funds 
(except funds loaned under section 205 and 
funds which prior to the date of enactment 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1964 were 
authorized or committed to be loaned upon 
terms which do not meet the minimum 
terms set forth herein) be loaned at a rate 
of interest of less than the rate arrived at 
by adding one-quarter of 1 per centum per 
annum to the rate which the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines to be equal to the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt, as com- 
puted at the end of the fiscal year next pre- 
ceding the date the application for the loan 
is approved and by adjusting the result so 
obtained to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
cent; R 

Redesignate the succeeding sections under 
part I, accordingly. 

The list of loans presented by Mr. 
GRUENING İs as follows: 
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Loans made by the Agency for International Development to foreign countries during calendar year 1968 at % of 1 percent for 40 
years* (repayable in dollars) 


Num- 
ber ol Inter- 
Country, borrower, and purpose Date of loan years] est Amount of Country, borrower, and purpose Date of loan | years Amount of 
agreement re- | rate loan agreement loan 
pay- pay- 
ment ment 
ii LATIN AMERICA NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA—Con. 
Government of Argentina: Nepal: Government of Ne Nepal In- | Dee. 1963 40 
Central Housing Bank June 3, 1903 40 $12, 500, 000 dustrial Development 82 pa s phat a 
Jan. 21,193 40 6, 700, 000 || Pakistan: 
Mar. 18, 1963 40 30, 500, 000 Government of Pakistan: 
June 3,1963 40 3, 000, 000 40 2, 200, 000 
Oct. 10,1 40 21, 700, 000 40 3, 800, 000 
40 2, 100,000 
Access roads. Aug. 1,1963 40 7, 200, 000 40 y 
La Paz-El Alto Aug. 17,1963 | 40 3, 400, 000 40 20-000: 000 
El Alto Customs do 40 2, 200, 000 40 3, 600, 000 
Banco ga ne 8 40 2, 000, 000 
do t for Bolis ia: Argricutural * 3 
vernment of Boliv cu! 40 750, 000 
B do 40 3, 700, 000 40 6, 500, 000 
Brazil: 40 4, 400, 000 
Credito & Financiamento S. A.: De- 40 70, 500, 000 
velopment bank. Mar. 6,1903 | 40 4, 000, 000 40 1, 500, 000 
Cia. de Carbonos Coloidois: Carbon” 40 5, 600, 000 
black Mar, 11, 1963 40 2, 000, 000 40 14, 500, 000 
9 of — g er er. 40 4, 700, 000 
e Apr. 24, 1963 40 25, 500, 000 e 40 5,000, 000 
a a 
8 Oct. 29, 1983 40 2, 400, 000 Turkey Mechanical equipment Nov. 20, 1963 | 40 1, 500, 000 
urke; 
Government of Chile: Development e Turkey: 
dá progra . Jan. 31. 1983 40 35, 000, 000 Keban and Ciceroz feasibility | July 15, 1963 | 40 350, 000 
ombia: u 
3 of Colombia: Feasibility precio Ea (cl. Oct. 15, 1963 40 3, 000, 000 
ORI REM E EA June 26, 1963 | 40 4, 000, 000 General commodit ies Sept. 11, 1963 | 40 35, 000, 000 
National Housing een of Colom- United Arab b Republic. Bayt 
bia: Self-help housing 40 7, 500, 000 Government of U. Arab Re- 
Colombia Institute E Agrarian Re- public: 
form: Supervised tural credit. 40 10, 000, 000 Cairo West power project... Feb. 20, 1963 40 30, 600, 000 
Government of Col arn 4. Mera Cardboard project. Nov. 12, 1963 40 5, 700, 000 
resources survey......-...-------.--| Sept. 18, 1963 40 2, 000, 000 
Costa Rica: AFRICA 
Baneo Nacional de Costa Rica: Agri- 
cultural development July 23, 1963 40 5,000,000 || Cameroon: Government of Cameroon: 
Republic of Costa Rica: Extension of railway system Aug. 27,1963 9, 200, 000 
um replacement housing Cs CA 40 2,000,000 || Ethiopia: Governinent of Ethiopia: 3d 
Cag: hy lectrie project 40 1, 500, 000 new program.... . . . Dec. 2,1963 4,000, 000 
aye ey water supply... 40 1, 400, 000 || Iv Government of Ivory 
IBRO/AIC ighway program. 40 2, 100, 000 Coast: Highway equipment Noy, 29, 1963 1, 700, 000 
COFISA: Financing subloans 40 5,000, 000 || Liberia: 
Dominican Republic: National Housing Government of Liberia: National 
Bank: Savings & Loan Association 40 2, 100, 000 E -<an innne Dec. 5,1963 5, 300, 000 
Government of Ecuad: 1 by Pa . — fave! Sept. 26, 1963 000 
mi or: coffee hydroe! project t. 
Qai to-Quevede road Sept. 1, 1963 40 2, 700, 000 Government of Liberia: Monrovia - e 
omic and en studies. Sept. 4. 1963 40 2, 000, 000 Tunlor-Senior en School Oct. 23, 1963 1, 700, 000 
A tive and reform. Sept. 2, 1963 40 1, 600, 000 || Mall: 
1 of El Salyador: one Mor Training Col College. Dec. 4, 1963 00, 000 
0 Teachers rr x 2,1 
"Primary school — AEN Sept, 18, 1963 | 40 2, 400, 000 Central Veterinary Laboratory at f arts 
9 1 loan program 40 8. 900, 000 Bamako. 1, 100, 000 
— E R 40 4, 500, 000 
Honduras: 3855 of Honduras: 4 500, 000 
Small water systems. _....-..--------.- Aug. 22,1963 | 40 1, 050, 000 8 
Jamaica: Government of Jamaica: Project Government of Nigeria: 
. — e earthy Nov. 29, 1963 | 40 1, 500, 000 Calabar TK 81 r sear 4,1963 1 eo 000 
'overnment o 8 IKOM ROad— V 00 — 
Las M ercedes Airport.....-- July 25, 1963 40 
Pa Instuto de Acuedictos: Water [ malo port [o 9 3, 000, 000 
supply and sewerage systom Feb. 6, 1963 40 
eru: 
Government of Peru: July 14,1963 2, 000, 000 
A — 15, 1963 — 2888803 . Dec. 7, 1963 „800, 
—— 0 —— 
ange of Tanganyika: 
Feb. 28,1963 40 6, 000, 000 a Salaam water supply system | May w; 1963 2, 200, 000 
Venezuela: ban water supplies.. Dec. 4,1963 1, 300, 000 
C.A. Bank for Economic Integration: University college. 800, 000 
Feasibility studies Nov. 29,1963 | 40 2, 500, 000 Teacher 800, 000 
Home loan department 8 40 10, 000, 000 250, 000 
FAR EAST 1, 250, 000 
orea: G t of Korea: Changson 100 000 
overnment of Korea: g „ 
Kol Mine District Dec. 7,1963 | 40 9, 500, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA Water and irrigation projects Feb. 15, 1963 2, 400, 000 
Commodity assistance June 20,1 15, 000, 000 
Afghanistan: Construction of university. 31,1 1, 800, 000 
Government of Afghanistan: Agricultural equipment. Lo... do 6, 500, 000 
Ariana cana Afgan Airlines Mar. 23,1963 | 40 2,625,000 || Uganda: 
equipment Dec. 3,1963 | 40 2, 000, 000 Government of U; a: 
India: Development bank ao.) Oct. 4, 1963 2, 000, 000 
Government — — 4 48 Secondary schools Oct. 11,1963 2, 400, 000 
40 16, 000, 000 Grand total for all countries 1, 057, 925, 000 
40 25, 100, 000 
40 7, 700, 000 
40 240, 000, 000 
40 16, 000, 000 
[e] ao . — plant N ha 29, 1963 3 288 
. 
Tar nuclear power. Dec. 7,1963 40 80, 000, 000 


1 Source: “Status of Loan Agreements“ (W-224), Agency for International Development, as of Mar. 31, 1964, Office of the Controller, AID. 


Total amount 


Argentine. da See $74, 400, 000 
Bovis. os ee 18, 900, 000 
FP AE 33, 900, 000 
Ua DO NGI a TSR EL O et 35, 000, 000 
9 23, 500, 000 


TTT 17, 000, 000 
Dominican Republic 2, 100, 000 
eee a ias 6, 300, 000 
NA MU A 15, 800, 000 
a AAA EEES eee 1, 050, 000 
A A A AE 1, 500,000 
Nicaragua 1, 000, 000 
NS E E 6, 000, 000 
pn. IBOR BE EA 11, 600, 000 
O A AA E 6, 000, 000 
Venezuela 12, 500, 000 
a is eee err 9, 500, 000 
1 ¿o o a mr 4, 625, 000 
A E E EA 414, 150, 000 
FP 2 1, 000, 000 
1 169, 450, 000 
A —— NS 38, 350, 000 
United Arab Republic 
. 36, 300, 000 
o a A 9, 200, 000 
M E II 4, 000, 000 
Gast 1, 700, 000 
T— co ees oe 31, 300, 000 
— REO A 3, 200, 000 
NES o 500, 000 
A DR IS 20, 700, 000 
. A 3, 600, 000 
— PLATEA 5, 800, 000 
Tanganyika.........--..i- 7, 900, 000 
We eee ee 25, 700, 000 
— ee E 4, 400, 000 
a E TEMES oe 1,057, 925, 000 
INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 
ACT—AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 


MENT NO, 1176) 


Mr. GORE submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 
(H.R. 8000) to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to impose a tax on ac- 
quisitions of certain foreign securities in 
order to equalize costs of longer term 
financing in the United States and in 
markets abroad, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
RESOLUTION 204, RELATING TO 
PERSECUTION BY THE SOVIET 
UNION OF PERSONS BECAUSE OF 
THEIR RELIGION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that the 
committee will hold a public hearing on 
the resolution (S. Res. 204), condemning 
persecution by the Soviet Union of per- 
sons because of their religion, beginning 
at 10:30 a.m. in room 4221, New Senate 
Office Building, on Monday, August 10. 


NOTICE OF CANCELLATION OF 
HEARINGS ON S. 823, TO PROVIDE 
FOR THE APPELLATE REVIEW OF 
SENTENCES IMPOSED IN CRIMI- 
NAL CASES ARISING IN THE DIS- 
TRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, July 28, 1964, I announced that 
hearings had been scheduled for August 
6 and 7, 1964, before the Subcommittee 
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on Improvements in Judicial Machinery 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
hear testimony on S. 823, a bill providing 
for the appellate review of sentences im- 
posed in criminal cases in Federal district 
courts. 

These hearings as previously noticed 
have been canceled and will be resched- 
uled at a time and place later to be deter- 
mined. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 2218. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept the transfer of cer- 
tain national forest lands in Cocke County, 
Tenn., for purposes of the Foothills Park- 
way, and for other purposes; 

S. 2339. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Sarpy County, Nebr.; and 

S. 3001. An act to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of basic 
pay for members of the uniformed services. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2215) for 
the relief of E. A. Rolfe, Jr.; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. ASHMORE, Mr. Dowpy, Mr. 
LIBONATI, Mr. SHRIVER, and Mr. KINd of 
New York were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10199) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. NATCHER, Mr. GI- 
AIMO, Mr. Maxon, Mr. WILSON of In- 
diana, and Mr. WYMAN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 1 through 28, in- 
clusive, and the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 38 to the bill (H.R. 10723) 
making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes; 
that the House disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 29 
through 37, inclusive, and the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 39 
through 47, inclusive, to the bill; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. STEED, Mr. 
Kirwan, Mr. Manon, Mr. Horan, and Mr. 
LANGEN were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
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were signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 


S. 978. An act to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel in 
the care, preservation, or navigation of such 
vessel; 

H.R. 5302. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the Newton area, California, to Clarence J. 
Wilder; 

H.R. 6007. An act to permit the vessel SC— 
1478 to engage in the fisheries; 

H.R. 8523. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the city of Sax- 
man, Alaska; 

H.R. 8654. An act to terminate a restriction 
on use with respect to certain land previously 
conveyed to the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and to convey to said city the mineral rights 
in such land; and 

H.R. 10973. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Lower Pend D'Oreille or Kalis- 
pel Tribe of Indians. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 3, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 978) to pro- 
vide medical care for certain persons en- 
gaged on board a vessel in the care, pres- 
ervation, or navigation of such vessel. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, ete., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

Transcript of program entitled “Salesman 
of Sorrow,” broadcast by ABC on Sunday, 
July 26, 1964, dealing with frauds on the 
elderly. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
Charlotte News, of Charlotte, N.C., merits 
the gratitude of our country for its ef- 
forts to preserve the system of govern- 
ment ordained by the Constitution of the 
United States. In its issues of July 7 
and 8, 1964, it contained some trenchant 
editorials concerning the current tend- 
ency of the Supreme Court to transgress 
its judicial function, which Justice 
Sutherland rightly defined in these 
words: 

The judicial function is that of interpreta- 
tion; it does not include the power of amend- 
ment under the guise of interpretation. 


These editorials merit the thoughtful 
consideration of all Americans concerned 
with the place assigned to the Supreme 
Court by the Constitution. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charlotte News, July 7, 1964] 

Tue AGONY or Democracy—1 

A respected professor of government at 
a large university, amplifying on recent criti- 
cism of the Supreme Court, made this ob- 
servation: “The interesting thing, the im- 
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portant thing is that it is no longer just 
the conservatives and the strict constitu- 
tionalists who are unhappy with the Su- 
preme Court. It is the liberals now, the 
Court’s old friends, as much as anyone else.” 

This is an interesting truth. One of the 
more comprehensive criticism of the Court’s 
latest apportionment decision came from 
Alexander Bickel in the liberal-oriented New 
Republic. Mr. Bickel, a recognized consti- 
tutional authority, charged that the Court 
was making the same mistake now that it 
had made two generations ago when it ap- 
proved “good” strikes and disapproved “bad” 
strikes. This intolerable situation, Bickel 
wrote, “was not cured without endangering 
the entire place of the Federal judiciary in 
the American system, with all its many valu- 
able functions.” 

The warning is no less sharp for being 
implicit. The Supreme Court has traveled 
a long way down the road of absolutism. In 
the process it has lost much of the respect 
and public confidence that De Toqueville 
wisely observed is its only real source of 
power. History tells us that democracy is 
at its worst when one branch of govern- 
ment oversteps its proper bounds. History 
warns us that the means of redress may 
prove incalculably harmful to democratic 
institutions. 

What is wrong with the High Court? In 
its latest reapportionment decision can be 
detected the habits of thinking than had so 
shaken and disillusioned its friends. 

In its historic Baker v. Carr decision in 
1962, the Supreme Court seemed to circum- 
scribe carefully its position. It said that 
Federal and State courts really did have 
jurisdiction over the apportionment of State 
legislatures, It said that it was possible for 
State legislatures to malapportion in such a 
way that the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment would be offended. With- 
out laying down specific guidelines, it warned 
the States to get busy correcting gross in- 
equities. 

This was powerful medicine. The Court 
had heeded in the past Justice Frankfur- 
ter’s warning to stay out of “that political 
thicket” of apportionment. But this time, 
without precedent, it ventured into the 
thicket. It did so because there was no 
other remedy for voters who were helpless to 
turn to the very men who were disfranchis- 
ing them—the State legislators. Robert G. 
Dixon, Jr., writing in “Law and Contem- 
porary Problems,” aptly described the situ- 
ation as an “agony of democracy. * * * The 
Supreme Court finally concluded that some 
judicial participation in the politics of the 
people * * * was a precondition to there 
being any effective politics.” 

Critics who were wary of the Court’s 
plunge were heartened by the restraints 
which the Court seemed to impose upon 
itself. Its target was “invidious” discrim- 
ination in apportionment. Baker v. Carr 
seemed to say that rational plans of appor- 
tionment might not be unconstitutional. 
Paul Freund, the Harvard University pro- 
fessor of law who himself has been men- 
tioned for a Supreme Court post, was em: 
boldened to assume that the Court would 
not go too far in laying down ironclad stric- 
tures: “The future will test the Court's re- 
sourcefulness in defining the rational bounds 
of patterns of discrimination without resort- 
ing to the simplistic criterion of one man- 
one vote,” he wrote in the University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. That criterion 
is meaningful in an election for a single 
State but question begging in the case of a 
collegial body to be chosen with a view to 
balanced representation.” 

Yet in its latest decision, the Court blithely 
imposed precisely that simplistic criterion— 
one man-one vote. It assumed that this con- 
cept was somehow embedded in the Consti- 
tution. It grandly lofted this assumption 
in the face of Justice Stewart’s horrified 
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reminder that one man one vote was not the 
colonial system, it was not the system chosen 
for the National Government by the Consti- 
tution, it was not the system exclusively or 
even predominantly practiced by the States 
at the time of the adoption of the 14th 
amendment, and it is not predominantly 
practiced by the States today.” 

In one stroke the Court had outlawed ap- 
portionment in virtually all of the State legis- 
latures, many of which had moved after 
Baker v. Carr to enact rational apportion- 
ments. North Carolina thought its consti- 
tution’s plan for apportioning the house on 
basis of population and geography was ra- 
tional. It did not believe that this plan, 
once belatedly made operable, constituted 
invidious discrimination against anyone. 
But the Court had moved far beyond its po- 
sition in 1962, leaving its own restraints torn, 
bleeding, and abandoned in the wake. 

Critics of the Court’s latest decision are 
not necessarily critics of the principle of 
one man one vote. This newspaper, for in- 
stance, regards population generally as the 
fairest basis for apportionment. During the 
debate over the “Little Federal” amend- 
ment in North Carolina earlier this year, we 
urged the voters to reject a scheme by the 
rural interests to perpetuate a historic ad- 
vantage in apportionment by gerrymander. 
The people of the State turned down the 
rural-backed amendment in a referendum— 
a valid exercise of the democratic process. 

Now, what the Court is saying is that 
one man-one vote is a constitutional im- 
perative no matter what the people of a 
State might choose to do. Referendums to 
the contrary are hereby outlawed. It is this 
arrogant interference into the political proc- 
esses that we find objectionable. It is the 
almost casual assumpton of the Court that 
it is the repository of all political wisdom that 
has brought down upon its head this heavy 
barrage of criticism. 

A cynical and arbitrary disregard of the 
vital democratic processes, a placid assump- 
tion that variances between the States are 
inconsequential—these are the habits of 
thought that have brought the Court to a 
point of real peril in the middle of the 20th 
century. 

And he who thinks that the Court need not 
take account of the gathering criticism of its 
friends has not read his American history. 


[From the Charlotte News, July 8, 1964] 
THE AGONY OF Democracy—2 


Perhaps, at bottom, the most distressing 
thing about the Supreme Court's latest ap- 
portionment decision is that the Court went 
where it did not have to go—and that the 
Court’s majority plainly either does not per- 
ceive this or does not care. 

Prof. R. G. McCloskey, writing in the Har- 
vard Law Review shortly after the Baker v. 
Carr decision, noted that “an astonishing 
spirit of compliance’ had been aroused 
among the States. The Court had succeeded 
in “opening up the processes of popular con- 
sent,” McCloskey wrote. Here, apparently, 
was the resolution of what Robert G. Dixon, 
Jr., called “the agony of democracy.” For 
if legislative bodies respond to the prod of 
the judiciary to function more equitably or 
more responsibly, the legislative process has 
been enriched and the judicial process re- 
affirmed. 

What the Court did in its latest appor- 
tionment decision was to negate all of this 
by telling State legislatures—not what they 
cannot do on pain of defrauding the Con- 
stitution—but what they must all do, each 
substantially the same, in order to satisfy 
the dubious constitutional principle of one 
man-one vote. The Court showed itself ut- 
terly insensitive to the political processes it 
was assumed to be stimulating. Once again 
it failed to show restraint where restraint 
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was sorely needed. Once again it exhibited 
habits of thought that do violence to the 
democratic processes and to the individuality 
of the States. 

These habits have been acquired largely 
in the past decade. The controversial Brown 
v. Board of Education decision of 1954 did 
not reveal them. Here the Court relied at 
least on recent precedent in declaring forc- 
ible school segregation unconstitutional. 
Here it returned the problem to the local- 
ities for the supervision of the lower courts. 
Here it avoided solution by judicial formula 
in favor of “all deliberate speed.” Here, in 
short, the Court exercised restraint. 

It has not done so lately. Its more recent 
decisions on school desegregation have raised 
the fear that what had begun as a judicial 
prohibition against school segregation has 
become a judicial demand for school inte- 
gration. Will it be possible tomorrow for 
the States to have desegregation plans at 
variance each with the other? Or will the 
Court, following its absolutist trend, decide 
1 day after every State must integrate its 
schools in a prescribed manner by a pre- 
scribed date? 

Such a decision hardly seems farfetched 
now. Look at the pattern of other recent 
court decisions. The Court reached far out 
to impose absolutist rules applying to reli- 
gious observances in public schools, a deci- 
sion that rubbed harshly against the grain 
of American public opinion. And its exten- 
sion of the privileges of the fifth amendment 
to all defendants before State courts seemed 
to suggest a similarly absolutist approach to 
the problem of criminal procedure. 

Most alarming of all, because so unneces- 
sary was the length to which the Court went 
in ordering the public schools of Prince Ed- 
ward County reopened. The Court might 
have achieved this undoubtedly good effect 
quite easily by holding the State of Virginia 
responsible for the upholding of its own 
constitutional mandate to “operate a system 
of public schools.” The Court went a step 
further. Prince Edward County had an ob- 
ligation to appropriate money for those 
schools it declared, and left the matter with 
the plain implication that the lower Federal 
courts have the right, if necessary, to specify 
what the county boards of supervisors must 
appropriate for and how much they must 
appropriate. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
Court has cast itself as the moral equalizer 
in this country. In so doing it has gotten 
deeply involved in political processes 
deeper and deeper into Justice Frankfurter’s 
thicket. It is going where it ought not to 
have to go and, in some cases, where it does 
not have to go. 

New York Times writer Anthony Lewis, 
himself something of an expert on the Su- 
preme Court’s doings, described the Court’s 
liberal friends as “stunned” by the latest 
reapportionment decision. “They approve 
of where the Court is going, but they hope 
it will take care not to try to go too far 
too fast—for the sake of self-preservation if 
for no other reason,” 

History has not treated kindly Supreme 
Courts that have taken too many preroga- 
tives to themselves. The Dred Scott decision 
(1857), which Justice Hughes regarded as 
the “most ill advised opinion ever handed 
down by the Supreme Court,” simply could 
not be enforced. Flouting of the Court’s 
opinion here bordered on anarchy and left 
the Court virtually powerless during the Civil 
War. 

In the early years of the 1930’s a series of 
decisions in which the Supreme Court struck 
down New Deal legislation led to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Court-packing plan. While the 
Roosevelt scheme for bringing the Court 
more in line with the direction of public 
opinion fortunately failed, the Court reversed 
its field with unbecoming alacrity and 
shamelessly undid its recent work. It was a 
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long time before public respect for the Court 
was restored. 

In both of these cases, particularly the 
latter, the Court conceived of its role as a 
kind of super-legislative body. In the anti- 
New Deal cases, the Court applied obsolete 
economic theory to shackle the legislative 
processes of a Congress that was dealing with 
real problems of its day. 

Manv close. observers. of the. Dt. indar.. 
believe that we are seeing a reemergence of 
this concept of the all-powerful Court. In- 
stead of using these assumed powers to 
strike down congressional legislation, to- 
day's Court is legislating for the legislators. 
Confronted with the extreme exercise of 
rulemaking typified by the recent apportion- 
ment cases, we are forced to agree with the 
Court's present-day critics. 

What does all of this augur for the Su- 
preme Court? The dangers can be seen in 
faint outline in the efforts to amend the 
Constitution to permit school prayers— 
efforts that bear within them the seeds of 
danger for the first amendment. It is not 
possible to guess what form further reaction 
against the Court may take, but it should 
be clear that the Court proceeds in grave 
danger of losing the public esteem without 
which its powers are enfeebled. 

It all comes down to the properly jealous 
regard the people have for the powers of 
their elected representatives. If these pow- 
ers are flouted too often and too flagrantly 
by a court which has lost its self-restraint, 
we can expect legislative counter- 
measures. This is what Mr. Lewis’ friends 
of the Court fear when they ask the Court 
to look to its self-preservation. 

Writing of the analogy between the 
earlier anti-New Deal Court and the present 
Court, Alexander Bickel observes: “It was 
not satisfactory then, and it will not prove 
satisfactory now to leave final decisions of 
such pragmatic questions to lifetime Fed- 
eral appointees responsible only to other 
lifetime appointees in Washington.” With 
this opinion and with the sad doubts it 
implies, we fully concur. 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF 
POLITICAL EVENTS AND PROCE- 
DURES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
public officials, we are concerned with 
public understanding of political events 
and procedures. Many have thought 
that if the public had a better under- 
standing of the responsibilities and diffi- 
culties facing their legislators more effec- 
tive government would result. 

As a contribution to this political edu- 
cation, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following excerpt from the very inform- 
ative book written by Charles L. Clapp, 
“The Congressman: His Work as He Sees 
It,” be printed in the RECORD. ib 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
28, 1964] 
THE CONGRESSMAN AND His WORLD 

When a new Congressman comes to Wash- 
ington to take his seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives he finds that he is expected to 
make his own way in the political and leg- 
islative world. The House provides the new- 
comer with little guidance on the most im- 
portant problems that concern him: how to 
obtain choice committee assignments, how 
to recruit a superior office staff, and what 
he can anticipate congressional life to be 
like. 

Early in his career the Congressman also 
faces a difficult decision for which he is inade- 
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quately prepared. He finds he must choose 
between achieving a position of power and 
influence within the legislative body or seek- 
ing to affect public policy by issuing fre- 
quent pronouncements aimed at a larger, 
national audience. 

* * » * > 

Most Congressmen find that their office 
staffs are entirely occupied with district work 
Sd RA E 
problems. Mail is a heavy burden though 
it may be a source of ideas or a guide to 
voter sentiment. No Congressman dares 
ignore it, and all mail—no matter how 
bizarre the request, how snide the criticism, 
how stereotyped the comment—must be an- 
swered. 

A second aspect of the difficulty of ful- 
filling legislative responsibilities effectively 
is the increasing complexity of public issues. 
One legislator commented : 

I am appalled at how much Congressmen 
are expected to do for the Nation. We have 
to know too much. We have to make too 
many decisions. No matter how hardwork- 
ing and conscientious a Congressman is, no 
matter how much homework he does, he just 
can't master these problems. We just don't 
have the time to keep informed properly. 

* * . * * 

In fulfilling his legislative role, the Con- 
gressman finds attendance at House sessions 
an important way to develop knowledge of 
House rules and parliamentary tactics, and 
to obtain background on some key issues 
that arise year after year. But as for the 
effectiveness of debate itself in determining 
final votes, the prevailing view is that few 
votes are swayed. “Most House Members 
will be more impressed by who is making a 
speech than by what is said on the subject.” 

Voting, the final act of the legislative role, 
is taken seriously, especially when a contro- 
versial issue is involved, but on many ques- 
tions the vote itself does not always mean 
what it seems to mean. Measures may be 
passed by one body by large margins because 
of assurances that the other body will scuttle 
them. 

* 


* * 


One Member summed it up: 

You've got to realize that not only are we 
sitting there trying to analyze legislation, 
trying to do the best job we can, but that 
factors other than absolute reason are always 
entering the situation. Weare not * * * in 
an academic environment, secluded from 
pressures and other factors which may not 
be completely relevant to the situation at 
hand. We are operating in a political en- 
vironment, surrounded by lobbyists, con- 
stituents, the leadership, and jangling tele- 
phones and we virtually have no time alone 
to think and reflect upon the problems be- 
fore us. The big miracle is that somehow all 
of this works. 

The committee system is the crux of the 
legislative process; a person's congressional 
career may rest largely on the kind of com- 
mittee post he is given. Freshmen are likely 
to find the assignment procedure far more 
complex than they had expected. 

In both parties, there is criticism that com- 
mittee appointments are made in effect by 
the party leadership as part of a political 
strategy of their own making—by weaving 
together strands of regional and State de- 
mands, administration interests, committee 
chairmen’s preferences, personal likes and 
dislikes, and occasionally the “rights” of 
seniority. 

As a result, the factors influencing com- 
mittee assignments are far from constant; 
perhaps the only certainty is that a good 
assignment is worth striving for, because it 
is in the committee rooms that the real work 
of Congress is done. 

Committees are virtually autonomous bod- 
ies, hiring their own staffs, establishing their 
own rules of procedure, proceeding at their 
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own pace for the most part and resisting, 
on occasion, the urgings of the leadership or 
the administration. 

They work best in closed rather than open 
sessions, since partisan stances can often be 
sublimated and an atmosphere conducive to 
thought consideration of legislation is more 
likely to prevail. 

. > * . * 


vodlamrctee enmrimen rum high among tné 
most influential Members of Congress. 
Sometimes respected, sometimes feared, often 
criticized by their colleagues, the majority 
have learned well the traditional privileges 
of their station. 

A chairman's power stems from his au- 
thority to call meetings (or not), to estab- 
lish subcommittees (or not), to decide the 
order in which bills will be considered, to 
approve travel orders, to handle legislation 
on the floor. 

Ld . 


* * * 


It is in the area of committees rules of 
procedure that many Members think correc- 
tive action might be taken. “Rules of com- 
mittees are designed to take the sting out 
of seniority and clip the wings of an arbi- 
trary, negativist chairman,” commented one 
man. 

. * * * * 


The leadership in the House is diff used 
divided among elected leaders, Members who 
have risen to power by means of seniority, 
and a few individuals who are influential be- 
cause of their personality and expertise al- 
though they do not enjoy official standing in 
the House or party hierarchy. In recent 
years, the formal instruments of leadership, 
such as the party caucus and the policy com- 
mittee, have not been central elements in its 
exercise, although the Republicans are now 
according the conference and policy commit- 
tee important responsibilities. The absence 
of official party apparatus that could give 
direction to the elected leaders has strength- 
ened the hand of the Speaker and the major- 
ity leader, increasing their authority and 
freedom of action. 

* * * * . 


Congressmen find that the election process 
never ends. As one observed, “You should 
say ‘perennial’ election rather than ‘biennial.’ 
It’s with us every day.” 

* * * „ . 

Regarding the chances for reelection, Mem- 
bers agree that incumbency is a great ad- 
vantage. They fee] that, by and large, State 
and local political groups do not concern 
themselves with congressional elections and 
that the two national committees are rela- 
tively useless. The large majority of Mem- 
bers accept the view that the “image” the 
voter has of the contestants is more import- 
ant than the issues in determining the out- 
come: “The people back home don’t know 
what's going on. Issues are not most im- 
portant. * * * If voters feel the candidate 
is conscientious and is trying hard to serve 
them, then that man has a good chance of 
coming back.” 

In creating a favorable image, must a 
Representative follow the preferences of his 
district in voting, or does he have unusual 
latitude in making up his own mind? Opin- 
ions vary. One argument runs: 

I think you can vote pretty nearly the 
way you want to vote on the issues. The 
people don’t expect you to agree with them 
on every issue, and they respect you for 
arriving at your independent judgment. You 
must demonstrate that you are conscien- 
tious, however, and that you are able to 
arrive at a reasonable and intelligent 
judgment. 

The other argument runs: “You cannot 
buck district sentiment on certain issues.” 
Or, “A politician’s first duty is to get re- 
elected and I think this sometimes 
casting votes you might prefer not to cast.” 
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To which is countered: “You are not just 
down here getting yourself reelected; you 
are here standing for a party which is sup- 

to have a definite philosophy.” Or: 
“What good is it to be reelected if you are 
not willing to stand up on issues which are 
important.” 

In sum, Congressmen and congressional 
wives who participated in the Brookings 
study make clear that the life of a House 
Member is not an easy one. He works long 
hours but never can meet the many demands 
on his time. No matter how effective he is 
and how much he accomplishes, he can never 
satisfy all of his friends and constituents. 
He can seldom fully anticipate his schedule, 
being constantly subject to the whims of 
others. His job will not make him rich and 
the position he holds is not accorded the 
respect and deference by the public to which 
he thinks it entitled. Tension, if not con- 
flict, is a dominant element in his life. 

But after all the complaints have been 
aired, important compensations remain: the 
challenge of the work, prestige, and the satis- 
factions that come from active participation 
in important decisions of Government. Poli- 
tics “gets in the blood,” as one said. “There 
is an emotional excitement in being here,” 
said another. “You are on the board of di- 
rectors of a $100 billion a year corporation,” 
said one. “Occasionally,” said another, “per- 
haps just once or twice a session, you * * * 
are able to think of yourself as one tiny 
particle in the whole stream of history. * * * 
The hard work falls away, and the tension 
is relaxed, and you have a sense of purpose 
that I don’t think you find in any other 
profession.” 


YESTERDAY’S NAVAL ENGAGEMENT 
OFF VIETNAM COAST 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s naval engagement in the Gulf of 
Tonkin only underscores the fact that 
most of the American people continue to 
hope for a solution in South Vietnam 
which does not include an expansion of 
the war outside the borders of that 
country, or a drastic extension of Ameri- 
can military involvement in South Viet- 
nam itself. 

Those who have studied the Vietnam- 
ese situation realize that the problems to 
be met in that country are as much po- 
litical and economic as they are military. 
We must continue to work to help the 
South Vietnamese Government develop 
the political and economic programs 
which will enable it to engender the pop- 
ular support it needs to successfully 
prosecute the war. 

As the New York Times commented 
editorially on July 29: 

The new American buildup is a call to the 
South Vietnamese to buckle down to their 
real tasks at home, rather than to hope for 
a “simple” way out. Attacks on North Viet- 
nam are less sure to end the war than they 
are to enlarge it and endanger the peace of 
the world. 


Some of the articles and editorials on 
our situation in Vietnam and Asia which 
I have found relevant and worth while 
are: The editorial entitled “Reinforcing 
Vietnam” published in the July 29 New 
York Times; William F. Johnston’s edi- 
torial entitled “The U.N. Looks at Viet- 
nam,” published in the Lewiston, 
Idaho, Morning Tribune; an editorial 
published in the Idaho State Journal en- 
titled “The Campaign and Vietnam”; an 
editorial entitled “The Risk of War,” 
which was published in the Washington 
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Post; a letter written by C. F. Baldwin, 
U.S. Ambassador to Malaysia from 1961 
to 1964, which was published in the 
Washington Post; and an editorial en- 
titled “The Silver Flash,” published in 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
articles printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 29, 1964] 
REINFORCING VIETNAM 


The American military and civilian per- 
sonnel buildup, which seems to take the 
United States deeper into the war in South 
Vietnam, is intended to do just the opposite. 
The policy it is designed to further is one of 
denying southeast Asia to communism with- 
out involving American troops in major com- 
bat—of containing aggression within South 
Vietnam, rather than extending the war to 
the north. 

That policy is in serious trouble. But its 
chief architect, General Taylor, has become 
its chief administrator as the American Am- 
bassador in Saigon. And he now is being 
given a major increase in personnel, as orlg- 
inally recommended by Ambassador Lodge 
and the Honolulu conference in June, to see 
if the existing policy can be made to work. 

The buildup, which will bring a one-third 
rise in the 16,000 American troops in Viet- 
nam, will put more American military ad- 
visers into the field alongside more Viet- 
namese battalion and militia commanders. 
It will also station more American civilian 
advisers in the provinces to help improve 
Vietnamese administration in agriculture, 
health, economic development, and social 
aid. 

There should be useful side effects. The 
American commitment to South Vietnam, if 
ever doubted by Hanoi and Peiping, now has 
been restated in an unmistakable way. And 
there should be a lift for sagging morale in 
South Vietnam. In recent weeks this dip in 
morale has brought General Khanh under 
pressure from the important army elements, 
some of which want to extend the war to the 
north. 

To appease this sentiment, to project a 
more martial image to discontented civilian 
leaders and, perhaps, to test how far Wash- 
ington might be pushed, Saigon’s Premier 
recently has been urging a “march to the 
north,” knowing that it would be suicide 
without large-scale American support. That 
advocacy, repeated again yesterday, has 
brought General Khanh into conflict with 
Ambassador Taylor. And President Johnson 
last week made it clear that while “provoca- 
tion [from North Vietnam] could force a 
response," the United States “seeks no wider 
war.” 

The new American buildup is a call to the 
South Vietnamese to buckle down to their 
real tasks at home, rather than to hope for a 
“simple” way out. Attacks on North Viet- 
nam are less sure to end the war than they 
are to enlarge it and endanger the peace of 
the world. 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 
Tribune, July 9, 1964] 


THE U.N. Looks AGAIN AT VIETNAM 


A whole series of diplomatic developments 
have focused renewed emphasis upon the pos- 
sibility of United Nations intervention in the 
war in Vietnam. 

Secretary General U Thant’s call yesterday 
for a new Geneva conference on the war was 
significant, both on its own account and in 
relation to other trends around the world. 

If the parties involved in the war could 
reach an t, Thant said, the U.N. 
could play a role in seeing that the agreement 
was carried out. “Even at this late hour,” 
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he said, some means might be found to end 
the war. 

Thant's proposal was aired on the same 
day that Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
accused the United States of “waging a mur- 
derous war of aggression” in South Vietnam. 
He said that “interference by aggressive im- 
perialist powers may kindle a war fraught 
with dangerous consequences.” He repeated 
that the Soviet Union is opposed to “aggres- 
sive, predatory wars,” but supports “wars of 
national liberation, wars when oppressed 
people rise against their oppressors, colonial- 
ists, and imperialists.” Such wars as these, 
he said, we regard as sacred. We support the 
people who take up arms and uphold their 
independence and freedom, and we support 
them not only in words, but by concrete 
deeds.” 

While Khrushchev may well change the 
tone of his warnings within a week or a 
month, his statement seems to deflate con- 
siderably the U.S. hope that he is not much 
interested in supporting the Chinese Com- 
munists in Vietnam and Laos. American 
policy in southeast Asia is linked to an im- 
portant degree to the hope that the Soviet 
Union would not underwrite in a showdown 
the Chinese design to conquer southeast Asia 
for communism. America’s vital interests as 
a Pacific power are involved in the struggle 
to prevent the fall of southeast Asia to world 
communism. The fateful decision may have 
to be made to risk war even with the Soviet 
Union if necessary to prevent such a calamity. 
But Khrushchev's statement would seem to 
intensify the risks. 

Another potentially significant develop- 
ment was the Soviet proposal Tuesday to 
establish a permanent U.N. military force to 
intervene when necessary to prevent small 
wars from expanding into big ones. The ob- 
jective here is of crucial importance to the 
preservation of peace. The methods pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union contain dangerous 
booby traps. The Soviets’ insistence that 
the U.N. Security Council would have to ap- 
prove the assignment of the U.N. force to any 
arena of conflict naturally would give Russia 
a veto power over such actions—and this 
would be unacceptable to the Western Powers. 
However, the proposal may indicate a Soviet 
willingness to begin looking realistically at 
a problem of fundamental importance. Pos- 
sibly—just possibly—the proposal could be 
modified through negotiation to provide a 
start toward an effective U.N. peacekeeping 
force. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, some of 
the Senate’s most thoughtful and best in- 
formed students of foreign affairs have been 
warning that the United States must recon- 
sider its unilateral role in Vietnam. Senator 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, chairman, and Senator 
FRANK CHURCH, a member, of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, for example, have 
urged this country to try to bring the 
U.N. into the explosive southeast Asia situa- 
tion. They have reminded that France suf- 
fered 75,000 casualties trying to defend Viet- 
nam from Communist conquest and finally 
failed. They have questioned the right of 
the United States to assume the authority 
to intervene with military force in a situa- 
tion which is only partly a war of external 
aggression and in large part a civil war. 

These Senators have not offered conclusive 
answers, of course. If there were a simple, 
entirely right solution to the Vietnam prob- 
lems it would have been discovered years ago. 
Every course the United States might choose 
is dangerous. The U.N. is not equipped to go 
beyond the supervision of a negotiated agree- 
ment, as Thant made clear. Any negotiated 
agreement is likely to be just a way station 
along the route of the Communists' deter- 
mined march to conquer all of southeast 
Asia 


Nor does it necessarily follow that the 
U.S. policy of unilateral intervention with 
major force is entirely incompatible with 
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a long-range hope for U.N. intervention. 
Perhaps the U.N. could not intervene effec- 
tively until the Communist powers were fully 
convinced that the United States is willing 
to risk global war if necessary to protect its 
stake in Asia. 

In any event, new developments seem to 
be reviving the possibilities of U.N. involve- 
ment in Vietnam. The developments should 
be watched closely by Americans, The coun- 
try at least can hope that political oratory 
at home during the coming campaign season 
will not distort or oversimplify the complex 
issues of the dilemma of southeast Asia. 


[From the Idaho State Journal, June 26, 
1964] 


THE CAMPAIGN AND VIETNAM 


When Henry Cabot Lodge said the other 
day he didn’t see how the war in South Viet- 
nam could be an issue in the presidential 
campaign, he was indulging in wishful 
thinking. The issue already has been in- 
jected into the campaign by Senator BARRY 
GOLDWATER and Gov. William Scranton, and 
Americans can expect it to be brought up 
repeatedly and with a good deal of fervor. 
What voters should weigh carefully is how 
much blame can and cannot be assessed in 
a situation in which we have not made a 
total war effort. 

The American people and especially the 
leaders of the political opposition are fond 
of demanding total victory in any military 
venture in which this country is engaged. 
After defeating powerful enemies in two 
controversial world wars, we want no partial 
victories and no standoffs, even in uncon- 
ventional engagements far from our own 
shores. 

The battle in South Vietnam is different 
from any we have been involved in before. 
As described by a reporter who covered it, 
the war “flashes like heat lightning across 
the landscape,” breaking out now here and 
now there, even to the gates of and inside 
Saigon itself. Crafty Communist forces 
strike out quickly and are as quickly gone, 
sometimes carrying away their dead to con- 
ceal their losses, The Vietcong enemy is 
a smart and elusive fighter, well-armed and 
thoroughly indoctrinated in a program at 
the village level of many years standing. 

Many of our Vietnamese friends, on the 
other hand, care little about what kind of 
system they live under. They have scant 
conception of freedom and they do not feel 
much allegiance to a central government. 
It is to this kind of ally we have sent some 
16,000 military men and some 200 civilians 
to distribute aid, to train and to advise. 
Obviously, this has not been enough to drive 
the Communists out of South Vietnam, and 
we will be hearing about this failure in the 
months before November and possibly long 
after that. 

What have been some of the alternatives? 
We could have sent many more fighting men 
and poured many more millions of dollars 
into the battle, and we may yet do it, if the 
appointment of a distinguished general as 
ambassador to South Vietnam is any indi- 
cation. We could have pushed the war into 
North Vietnam and thus risked the inter- 
vention of Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, and we may yet do that. Or we 
could have embarked upon a massive edu- 
cational and indoctrinational program of our 
own, sending far more than a paltry 200 
civilians into the field to work closely with 
the Vietnamese people, 

Some of these measures would require far 
greater expenditures of blood and resources 
than we have been willing to commit, as 
Ambassador Lodge pointed out, under the 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations. The educational program 
undoubtedly would take years to show re- 
sults, 
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We are thus faced with a situation about 
which it is easy for candidates to demand 
explanations for failure, At the same time, 
it is not easy to suggest solutions that will 
not require far greater outlays of men and 
money and the acceptance of far greater 
risks, And it should be remembered that 
the candidates who demand the explanations 
do not bear the responsibility for formulat- 
ing and carrying out policy and accepting 
the risks, 

The debate on the Vietnam issue, then, 
should be watched closely not only for the 
criticism it will bring but for the definite al- 
ternatives that should be suggested if the 
debate is to be meaningful and valid and in- 
formative to the American people. 


[From the Washington Post, June 30, 1964] 
THE Risk OF War 


President Johnson plainly intended in his 
Minneapolis address to present a double em- 
blem of American policy in southeast Asia— 
the emblem of the olive branch no less than 
the sheaf of arrows. Inescapably, news ac- 
counts focused on the arrows, because for 
the first time the President has said in pub- 
lic what his aids have been stressing in 
private. “Today, as always,” Mr. Johnson 
said, “if a nation is to keep its freedom it 
must be prepared to risk war.” 

Assuredly, the President has a double pur- 
pose in emphasizing the very real hazard of 
war in southeast Asia. The first is to drive 
home to Hanoi and Peiping the earnestness 
of American warnings, which have already 
been conveyed in a multitude of other ways, 
And the second is to prepare American opin- 
ion for the possibility that once again Amer- 
ican forces may be involved in a major mili- 
tary venture on the Asian mainland. 

Yet if the President’s mind was fixed on 
the need to make clear U.S. determination, 
his heart was obviously in statements in- 
tended to make equally clear U.S. restraint. 
He opened and closed with Biblical refer- 
ences, and his final quotation— Blessed are 
the peacemakers; for they shall be called the 
children of God“ -was scarcely the theme 
one would expect in a purely bellicose call to 
arms. 

The parallel that Mr, Johnson has in mind 
in viewing southeast Asia is the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis. “We do not adyance the cause 
of freedom by calling on the full might of 
our military to solve every problem,” he 
said. “We won a great victory in Cuba be- 
cause we stood firm without using force.” 

It might be useful to ask, however, wheth- 
er this comparison does not show the special 
peril of the present impasses. After all, 
throughout the Cuban crisis the United 
States was in constant direct contact with 
its Soviet adversaries; moreover, the con- 
frontation took place against a clearer un- 
derstanding of Soviet purposes and tactics 
gained through realistic on-the-spot ap- 
praisals. 

In dealing with Peiping and Hanoi, the 
United States enjoys no such experience of 
direct contact and must use diplomatic mir- 
rors to assure that signals from Washing- 
ton reach hostile capitals, This is one 
melancholy consequence of a sterile policy 
of nonrecognition which has cut us off from 
firsthand knowledge and has made direct 
communication impossible, 

In stressing American desire for peace, the 
President must at some time become more 
specific in demonstrating that this country 
is willing to go to a conference table no 
less than to the battlefield, if there is some 
indication of a desire for accommodation in 
Peiping or Hanoi. It is in elaborating just 
this possibility that the President can draw 
on the lessons of the Cuban missile crisis. 
For our Communist adversaries, no less than 
ourselves, must be given a third option be- 
tween the choices of all-out conflict or 
wholesale surrender. 


August 3 


For HEARTS AND MINDS 

Southeast Asia has become the proving 
ground of American staying power and wis- 
dom. To achieve its objectives there, the 
United States will require patience, dogged 
determination, and wise and realistic plan- 
ning, based upon knowledge of the area and 
its people, and devoid of wishful thinking. 

To one who has lived recently in south- 
east Asia much of the discussion about a 
possible neutralist solution of the problem 
there, derived from a political settlement, 
contains a good deal of wishful thinking. 
The hope for such a solution seems to rest 
partly upon a belief in the intimidating effect 
of our 7th Fleet, and partly upon an assump- 
tion that the schism in the Communist 
world would make the solution acceptable to 
both the Soviet Union and Communist China, 

The 7th Fleet undoubtedly is a deterrent 
to Communist aggression. However, it is far 
from certain that the influence of American 
power in the Far East is likely to pave the 
way for a political settlement in which the 
Communist Chinese will join so long as the 
Chinese are continuing to make gains. Why 
should they negotiate when, in both Viet- 
nam and Laos, they are able to keep us in a 
position which is awkward, difficult, and 
dangerous, to say the least? 

While the outcome of the struggle between 
the rival Communist camps may well strongly 
influence developments in southeast Asia 
there is little support for the belief, or hope, 
that Communist Chinese expansionism there 
will be reduced—or postponed—by the 
ideological conflict between the Chinese and 
the Soviets. 

A more logical expectation is that posses- 
sion of some of the southeast Asian countries 
may be even more attractive to the Chinese 
Communists as a means of strengthening 
their position vis-a-vis the Soviets. More- 
over, to expect that a neutralist arrangement 
covering those small and relatively weak na- 
tions would effectively protect them against 
Communist China is like expecting the lambs 
to lie securely with the wolf after the 
shepherd has left. 

Unfortunately, the discussion of military 
alternatives available to us in Vietnam seems 
to have obscured the importance of the essen- 
tial objective there. In 1962, a leading Asian 
nationalist leader, strongly and ardently anti- 
Communist, told President Diem that, re- 
gardless of the amount of American aid 
which he might receive, the Communists 
would win in Vietnam unless the effort to 
win the sympathy of the Vietnamese people 
for the anti-Communist cause succeeded. 

He pointed out that the slogan of “win- 
ning the minds and hearts of the people” had 
become the watchword of the 12-year-long 
struggle against Communist guerrillas in 
Malaya and that a longer time would have 
been needed to defeat the guerrillas if that 
objective had not been given top priority 
by Malaya’s defenders. Before we face the 
dangerous alternatives of military escalation 
or presenting the Communists with the great 
population and wealth of southeast Asia—or 
rather to avoid facing those alternatives, we 
should make certain that every possible effort 
has been made to turn the sympathies of the 
Vietnamese people against the Communists. 
That can only be done by the Vietnamese 
people themselves, but the training of local 
people to do the job, and the financing of it, 
will require outside assistance. 

The effort should be massive. It might 
require 2 years to build the kind of Viet- 
namese peace corps that will be needed and 
more years to produce the fruits of the corps’ 
efforts, but the cost in time, effort, and money 
would be negligible compared to the cost 
and risk of military escalation. 

It would, of course, be necessary to hold 
the military position and provide military 
protection of the country while the massive 
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effort to win hearts and minds was being 
made, Once the tide against the Commu- 
nists began to turn in Malaya the military 
pressure was steadily increased, but it was 
always regarded by such wise men as Gen. 
Sir Gerald Templar, who directed the entire 
antiguerrilla campaign at its peak, as only 
one part of the job. 

A similar view has not always been held 
by the military minds directing the struggle 
against the Communists in Vietnam and the 
consequences are unpleasantly evident today. 
However, it is not too late to profit from 
the experience of others. We should never 
forget that it is not only victory in Vietnam 
which is important, but the manner in which 
victory is won, The basic struggle is for 
hearts and minds, not just territory. 

C. F. BALDWIN. 


From the Christian Science Monitor] 
THE SILVER FLASH 


Airplanes are not the solution to the 
U.S. dilemma in Asia. They can help. Un- 
der certain circumstances they might tip 
the balance. But they cannot occupy a 
country. They cannot even locate guer- 
rillas. They are not a primary method of 
warfare in Asia. 

These facts need to be firmly stated and 
understood. There is a grave danger that 
factions in Washington led by the Air Force, 
and factions in the country led by those 
who think an easy show of force would stop 
Communist China, will create a delusion: 
that the Communists can be stopped in a 
nice, safe, sanitary, inexpensive, gallant 
fashion by sending aviators to do the job. 
A whiff of bombs, a flurry of air-to-ground 
rockets and the enemy would cave in. 

There is no rational basis for this belief. 
It is the same zealous, uncritical fascina- 
tion with the airplane that predicted vic- 
tories by air in World War II and the 
Korean war, neither of which eventuated. 
In the Korean war in particular, airpower 
fell drastically short of predictions. It is 
customary to blame this on lack of permis- 
sion to bomb beyond the Yalu. But in tests 
like Operation Strangle where the United 
States had full and uncontested command 
of the air, it was unable to stop the mount- 
ing by the Chinese of a major and very 
damaging ground operation. 

As for full strategic bombing of mainland 
China that is another story. It would have 
to be judged with another standard of 
effectiveness than tactical air strikes, and 
in the light of the possibility that it would 
launch World War III. 

The occasion for these statements is a 
dispatch from a correspondent of this news- 
paper in southeast Asia. He reports that 
the Communists “apparently are convinced 
that the techniques they have evolved over 
40 years—what they call ‘people’s revolu- 
tionary war’—cannot be defeated no matter 
how sophisticated and advanced a system 
of weapons and military technology is 
brought to bear on the struggle.” 

This is the challenge. It was compared 
by Henry Cabot Lodge with having a bat- 
tleship and needing to do a job in the desert. 
There should be no illusions about the fact 
that guerrilla war on the terms set by the 
Communists will take a heavy commitment 
of resources, ground and air, and that no 
bright flash of silver in the air can win a 
quick victory and return home. 


CREATION OF PROPOSED MULTI- 
LATERAL NUCLEAR FORCE (MLF) 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
creation of the proposed Multilateral 
Nuclear Force (MLF) is a major foreign 
policy step, one which could have last- 
ing effect on our relations with our West- 
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ern European allies, the Soviet bloc, and 
our conduct of arms control negotia- 
tions. 

If an MLF treaty is to be presented to 
this body in the near future, there is 
great need to have an adequate discus- 
sion of the merits of the proposal before 
the time of requested ratification. 

Up to now, there has been little dis- 
cussion about the MLF, either in the 
Congress or in the press. Recently, Mur- 
rey Marder, the distinguished diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Washington 
Post, wrote a worthwhile feature on the 
MLF which explored some of the prob- 
lems connected with this proposal. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 19, 1964] 
POLITICS CAN BUFFET NUCLEAR FLEET—TARGET 
DATE FOR MULTILATERAL FORCE PUTS MA- 


NEUVERING BETWEEN EUROPE AND UNITED 
STATES IN THICK OF CAMPAIGN 


(By Murrey Marder) 


Out of the Cow Palace last week came a 
theme that will reverberate in discord 
against some of the most sensitive strings 
of U.S. foreign policy, including its nuclear 
strategy. 

That was the intention of Senator Barry 
M. GOLDWATER: to present an alternative to 
“me-tooism” in both domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

No matter how American yoters react in 
November to the Republican choice for Presi- 
dent and his determination to launch a 
bolder, more-risk-taking brand of foreign 
policy, Senator GOLDWATER's nomination it- 
self may have some effect on the current 
policies of America’s allies. 

Since World War II, American political 
nominations have little impact on the 
world’s foreign policies. Even after the sub- 
sequent election, because of me-tooism,“ or 
what others prefer to call “bipartisanship,” 
friend and foe alike usually expect no dras- 
tic upsets if the White House changes hands. 
That assumption is now gone. 


THE LONG VIEW 


No matter how convinced they may be that 
President Johnson will win reelection, for- 
eign offices around the world now are obliged 
to take a more serious look at Senator GOLD- 
WATER’s candidacy. They may well conclude 
that his nomination alone will have no great 
impact on American policy but they un- 
doubtedly will be reexamining their positions 
on ventures that would take years to develop. 

A current major project fits that classifi- 
cation, although few Americans have more 
than the haziest notion of it. One simple 
reason is its official name, Multilateral Nu- 
clear Force (MLF), which opponents deride 
as a multilateral nuclear “farce.” 

Despite the bureaucratically obscure title, 
the plan touches the nerve ends of West 
Germany's nuclear future; Britain's, Italy's, 
and other European nations’ political and 
military evolution; the development of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; the 
struggle between the United States and 
French President De Gaulle over the shape 
of Western Europe and its relationship to 
the United States, and the prospects for 
East-West arms control and disarmament. 

TWENTY-FIVE NUCLEAR WARSHIPS 

All this is imbedded in a debate that has 
been going on for 4 years in allied foreign 
offices over the creation of a fleet of 25 sur- 
face ships armed with 200 nuclear-tipped 
Polaris missiles, to be jointly financed, 
manned, controlled, and operated by those 
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allied nations that can be induced to join. 
It would be assigned to NATO’s defense. 

Its cost would be about $2.5 billion to 
launch, about $160 million a year to operate, 
with the United States and West Germany 
as the main contributors. 

It is a “first step” plan. On that one 
point, its supporters and critics agree. They 
disagree totally on what it is a first step 
toward. 

Its advocates now have the positive sup- 
port of President Johnson, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and all the machinery of the 
US. Government, plus the backing of 
many of the leaders of Western Europe. 
They see it as a force for Atlantic unity and 
as a way of checking the spread of nuclear 
weapons by assuaging any German military 
appetite for a greater voice in the use of 
nuclear power. They believe that it will 
accomplish other long-range gains without 
risk to other nations. 

Its critics, here and abroad, are not orga- 
nized and are relatively weak, but they are 
counting on British and Italian hesitation 
over the plan and they hope affirmatively 
to build a backfire on Capitol Hill that will 
cause President Johnson at least to delay it. 

To these opponents, who include foreign 
policy, scientific and military specialists and 
political leaders on both sides of the Atlantic, 
including Johnson administration officials 
who are now in a distinct minority, the 
mixed-manned nuclear fleet could do exactly 
the opposite of what its supporters claim. 

They say that it is more likely to inten- 
sify than diminish German and other nuclear 
ambitions, to hasten the fragmentation of 
the Atlantic Alliance, to damage arms con- 
trol and disarmament prospects, to impede 
the growth of national independence inside 
the Soviet bloc and to cause other harm. 

What makes this backstage Allied debate of 
special consequence now is the time factor. 

Orginally a mere suggestion by Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy, the plan got more 
active Kennedy backing after the 1962 Anglo- 
American conference at Nassau and De 
Gaulle’s subsequent rejection of British entry 
into the Common Market. 

As one American critic puts it, the MLF 
“made the long leap from the technical to 
the policy level” when, “to counter De Gaulle, 
the United States felt obliged to assert its 
leadership, especially in the ultrasensitive 
politicomilitary area where De Gaulle him- 
self might move.” 

Last month, the communique issued after 
President Johnson’s meeting with West Ger- 
man Chancellor Ludwig Erhard set an 
official target date: to try to get the MLF 
pact ready for signature “by the end of the 
year” so it might be presented to Congress 
in 1965 as a treaty or in other legislative 
form. 


LESS THAN A SOLUTION 


Since October 1963, a working group repre- 
senting the United States, West Germany, 
Britain, Italy, Holland, Greece and Turkey 
has been examining the plan in Paris. Addi- 
tional political talks have gone on in Wash- 
ington and other capitals. 

None of these nations is officially com- 
mitted to it but support for it is growing 
steadily, not as a cure-all but, as one critic- 
turned-supporter described it, “as the least 
damaging way of mitigating the absence of 
a solution.” 

Some would join, notably West Germany, 
because of deep belief in it. Others, like 
Britain, might join only to avoid missing the 
boat. They would want to prevent Germany 
from being its dominant European partner. 
Still others are interested for a combination 
of these reasons. 

This creates what amounts to an interna- 
tional squeeze play on joining. If Britain 
does not join, or if Italy does not, the plan 
will go ahead anyway, American planners 
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maintain. They also would like to raise the 
ante in this diplomatic poker game by sug- 
gesting that the United States might go 
ahead without both Britain and Italy. But 
that is not official policy. 

The critical maneuvering period between 
now and the end of the year will parallel the 
presidential election campaign, and this co- 
incidence is important because the ultimate 
shape of the mixed-manned fleet depends on 
long-range American foreign policy. 


THE QUESTION OF A VETO 


Initially, at least, the United States would 
have a veto over the use of the fleet's nuclear 
weapons, because they could be fired only by 
unanimous agreement. But Mr. Johnson 
said as Vice President that “evolution of this 
fleet toward European control, as Europe 
marches toward unity, is by no means 
excluded.” 

Administration officials have assured con- 
gressional leaders, however, that ultimate 
surrender of the American veto has never 
been even implied. There are other ways 
of widening European control without touch- 
ing the veto, they have noted. 

Now with Senator GOLDWATER a nominee, 
political charges that he is irresponsible 
and “shoots from the hip” tend to under- 
line among Europeans De Gaulle's charges 
that American foreign policy is unpredict- 
able. This reaction is bothering administra- 
tion officials. 

Senator GOLDWATER has made some crit- 
icism of the MLF concept of a nuclear force 
with mixed crews, but he has not yet been 
briefed on it by MLF proponents. He ad- 
vocates a direct NATO nuclear force under 
NATO’s Supreme Commander in Europe, 
who is an American. Nevertheless, his varia- 
ble comments about giving NATO greater 
authority to fire tactical nuclear weapons, 
and his remark that Germany might have 
won both World Wars with stronger mili- 
tary leadership, frighten Europeans, even 
some who want more authority over nuclear 
weapons. 

It is not odd that Senator GOLDWATER'S 
position on the MLF is not well known. 
One Congressman who has followed it close- 
ly estimates that not more than a dozen 
Members in both Houses have more than 
a superficial knowledge of the plan, although 
administration officials say that congres- 
sional leaders and members of key commit- 
tees have been briefed on it, along with a 
number of other Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

Critics charge that a small, determined 
“cabal of fanatics” pushed the plan through 
the Government. It is a fact that the MLF 
enthusiasts were spanked by the White 
House for overselling the plan last spring. 
But in April, President Johnson gave the 
MLF the go-ahead. He overrode the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency's concern 
about its effect on arms control negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. On balance, 
the President ruled, those misgivings were 
outweighed by political and military argu- 
ments for trying to create the force. 

Instead of being slipped through the Gov- 
ernment by the State Department, its pro- 
ponents insist, the plan received unusual 
study by three administrations. Its original 
formulators or advocates included three 
former or present members of what is now 
the State Department Policy Planning Coun- 
cil: Robert R. Bowie, now Director for the 
Center for International Affairs at Harvard 
University; Gerard C. Smith, now in charge 
of MLF negotiations; and Walt W. Rostow, 
present head of the policy staff. 

In addition, prime movers included Henry 
D. Owens, deputy to Rostow; Livingston T. 
Merchant, former special negotiator for 
MLF; Foy D. Kohler, now Ambassador to 
Moscow; J. Robert Schaetzel, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for European Af- 
fairs; and Under Secretary of State George 
W. Ball. 
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At the Defense Department, the principal 
early advocate was the late Adm. Claude V. 
Ricketts. His name soon will be given to 
the U.S.S. Biddle, the Navy’s nonnuclear 
guided-missile destroyer. The ship is be- 
ing used to demonstrate the feasibility of 
manning vessels with crews of several na- 
tions, overcoming the complexities of dif- 
fering food, training, and other national 
characteristics. 

The idea of a mixed-manned nuclear fleet 
developed because of a military problem, but 
its motivation was and is mainly political. 
The concept arose from a request by the then 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, Gen. 
Lauris E. Norstad, for medium-range nuclear 
missiles to counter Soviet nuclear missiles 
aimed at Europe; 

Instead of agreeing to that request by ex- 
tending the “two key” system under which 
tactical, or smaller battlefield, nuclear weap- 
ons are operated by NATO members, with the 
United States controlling the nuclear war- 
heads, the MLF seaborne fleet was conceived. 

The real American military preference was, 
and still is, on purely military grounds, to 
meet the Soviet medium-range missile chal- 
lenge with the huge American strategic nu- 
clear arsenal. However, to offset what Amer- 
ican diplomats foresaw as inevitably rising 
protests against U.S. military domination of 
the alliance, the political palliative of MLF 
was offered. 

With Italy interested in joining it, but pre- 
occupied with internal political woes, the 
MLF’s future can turn on the outcome of the 
British election in October. Britain's Labor 
Party, favored to win, is on record as opposed 
to continuing the British nuclear force or 
joining the MLF. It advocates combining 
Britain’s nuclear strike capacity in a NATO 
force. 

But American officials believe that Labor 
Party Leader Harold Wilson may change his 
position after exploring other choices. 
Britain’s Conservative government has sug- 
gested expanding the MLF by adding to it 
land-based American Pershing missiles now 
in NATO and the proposed British TSR-2 and 
American TFX supersonic nuclear strike 
planes. 

The United States has agreed to a joint 
study of the offer but there are strong sus- 
picions here that London may be engaged 
in a delaying action. 

One specialist in this political-military- 
psychological maze, Henry A. Kissinger, an 
MLF opponent, recently wrote: “The novelty 
of modern weapons systems gives the dis- 
putes a metaphysical, almost theological, 
cast.” 

The Washington-based Council for a Liv- 
able World, campaigning against the MLF, 
charged in a paper by John Silard that the 
MLF “goes too far” to “meet the present 
concern of our allies” while it is “inade- 
quate” to meet their long-term aspirations. 

On the powerful pro-MLF side, however, 
the influential Action Committee for the 
United States of Europe, headed by Jean 
Monnet, a leader in transatlantic unity, has 
lauded the MLF as a major contribution to 
the present “confused and difficult” situa- 
tion in Europe. 

Despite the metaphysical or theological 
nature of the arguments, if the proposal is 
sent to Capitol Hill by a reelected President 
Johnson, the odds will be with it. But first 
it must weather the political uncertainties 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


REVIEW OF SENATOR FULBRIGHT’S 
BOOK: “OLD MYTHS AND NEW 
REALITIES” 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 

Sunday, August 2, 1964, book review sec- 


tion of the Washington Post carries an 
excellent review of Senator FULBRIGHT'S 
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new book entitled “Old Myths and New 
Realities.” The reviewer, Mr. Ronald 
Steel, contends that Senator FULBRIGHT'S 
recent foreign policy speeches, which 
comprise the bulk of the book, have 
“opened the gates of free discussion on 
all the tired old verities of the cold war.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
review be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD MYTHS AND New REALITIES 
(By Ronald Steel) 

(“Old Myths and New Realities: And Other 
Commentaries,” by Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT. 
PTN House; 144 pages; $3.95; paperbound, 

1.45.) 

In four eloquent essays, drawn from 
speeches he has delivered in the Senate dùr- 
ing the past year, Senator FULBRIGHT has 
opened the gates of free discussion on all 
the tired old verities of the cold war. He 
has made dissent not only respectable once 
again, but even imperative as Americans try 
to grapple with the new realities of a rad- 
ically changed world. 

In an impassioned plea for political real- 
ism FULBRIGHT has asked us to recognize that 
many of the things we have imagined to be 
“self-evident truths” are not truths at all, 
but simply attitudes which no longer explain 
the facts. The most dubious of the ‘self- 
evident truths’ of the postwar era—that, just 
as the President resides in Washington and 
the Pope in Rome, the Devil resides im- 
mutably in Moscow“ is perhaps the hardest 
one to shake, for on it hinges all the assump- 
tions that have governed our diplomacy and 
dominated our national life for nearly two 
decades. It is for our own sake that Senator 
FULBRIGHT urges us to drop the myth “that 
every Communist state is an unmitigated 
evil and a relentless enemy of the free world” 
and to accept the reality that “some Com- 
munist regimes pose a threat to the free 
world while others pose little or none.” 

By challenging some of the most tiresome 
platitudes with which we have been burden- 
ing our diplomacy and our personal vocabu- 
laries during these long years of the cold 
war, he has clearly triggered the foreign 
policy debate that was his intention. While 
the wheels of innovation grind slowly, official 
Washington can never be quite so complacent 
as it was before Senator FULBRIGHT rose in 
the Senate last March 25 to charge that as a 
nation “We are confronted with a complex 
and fluid world situation, and we are not 
adapting ourselves to it. We are clinging 
to old myths in the face of new realities, 
and we are seeking to escape the contradic- 
tions by narrowing the permissible bounds of 
public discussion, by relegating an increasing 
number of ideas and viewpoints to a growing 
category of ‘unthinkable thoughts'.” 

Those words have already become part of 
the national political vocabulary, as the tor- 
tuous reappraisal of American foreign 
policy—stimulated in large part by the Sena- 
tor’s shock tactics—slowly seeps through the 
cloistered halls of the Department of State. 
That key speech, from which this volume 
draws its title, has been joined to three 
others—dealing with national security, the 
Gaullist challenge, and the cold war in Amer- 
ican life—by an alert publisher who has 
saved them from the oblivion of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and who has had the good 
sense to bring out a companion paperback 
edition that puts them within the reach of 
everyone. 
the “unthinkable thoughts” 
singled out by Senator FuLBrIiGHT are the 
“fact that the boycott policy is a failure 
as an instrument for bringing about the fall 
of the Castro regime,” that “the historical 
odds are probably against the prospect of a 
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peaceful social reyolution” in Latin America, 
that “there are not really ‘two Chinas’ but 
only one, mainland China, and that it is 
ruled by Communists and likely to remain 
so for the indefinite future,” and that “the 
Soviet Union, though still a most formidable 
adversary, has ceased to be totally and im- 
placably hostile to the West.” 

As if this were not enough for a timid 
Washington bureaucracy and a Congress still 
bravely slaying yesterday’s dragons, he has 
even suggested that we question “the master 
myth of the cold war'—that the “Commu- 
nistic bloc is a monolith composed of gov- 
ernments which are not really governments 
at all, but organized conspiracies”-—and, 
perhaps most relevantly of all, that the 
American people must “come to terms, at 
last, with the realities of a world in which 
neither good nor evil is absolute.” 

Despite all this heady iconoclasm, J. WIL- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT is no phrase-throwing radi- 
cal. Former Rhodes scholar, university pres- 
ident, veteran of 20 years in Congress, and 
now chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, he is a man of calm tem- 
per, exquisite manners, and eminent mod- 
eration. Yet he is a man who is deeply 
troubled by what he believes to be a failure 
of American practicality: a failure abroad to 
adapt to the world as it is rather than as we 
would like it to be; a failure here at home 
to deal with the urgent social problems that 
threaten American democracy far more than 
the irrelevant ideology of communism. 

It is with eyident reluctance and even a 
twinge of sadness that Senator FULBRIGHT 
holds the mirror of reflection to our portrait 
of national virtues, for he is a patriot whose 
sensibilities are clearly pained by our in- 
ability to live up to our ideals. “In a per- 
verse way,” he comments in a disturbing 
essay on the cold war in American life, “we 
have grown rather attached to the cold war. 
It occupies us with a seemingly clear and 
simple challenge from outside and diverts us 
from problems here at home which many 
Americans would rather not try to solve.” If 
the image that emerges from this scrutiny 
of American life and diplomacy is not always 
a flattering one, it is all the more worthy of 
our attention, for these are the reflections 
of a man who has thought long and deeply 
about the problems facing this Nation, who 
is worried by much of what he has seen, and 
who has had the courage to say what he 
believes. 

In deliberately setting out to tell us that 
we don’t really know much of what we think 
we know, Senator FULBRIGHT steps on a great 
many sensitive toes. Not everyone will find 
it easy to accept his view that the near hys- 
teria that has afflicted many Americans over 
Cuba comes more from wounded pride than 
anything else, or even his observation that if 
Cuba were to sink below the Caribbean to- 
morrow, and if Moscow were suddenly and 
miraculously to recall all of its agents in the 
Western Hemisphere, much of Latin America 
would still be agitated by unrest, radicalism, 
and revolution. But these are simple truths, 
and it is time someone of Senator FULBRIGHT'S 
stature had the courage to state them 
plainly. 

One cannot help but wish that the Senator 
had applied some of his admirable iconoclasm 
to the crisis in southeast Asia where he be- 
lieves that we have no choice but to support 
the South Vietnamese Government and 
Army, however inept and deprived of its own 
people's allegiance—a counsel which does not 
seem to accord with the Senator's warning, 
in another context, against our tendency to 
place excessive faith in military solutions to 
political problems. One might also wish 
that in his enthusiasm for an Atlantic com- 
munity built upon NATO, Senator FULBRIGHT 
might entertain the possibility that the 
Gaullist vision of a confederated Europe 
with its doors open to the satellites is not 
necessarily profoundly reactionary in the his- 
torical sense; or, indeed, that current French 
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policy may be based on something more than 
an excess of pride and assertiveness. 

But everyone has his own conception of the 
new realities, and Senator FULBRIGHT'S pur- 
pose in demolishing some old myths was not 
to inspire total agreement but to unblock the 
clogged channels of our thinking and our 
diplomacy. In these elegantly phrased and 
bitingly heretical essays he has made his 
point brilliantly, and no thoughtful reader is 
likely to put down this slim volume of politi- 
cal dynamite without questioning a good 
many of the self-evident truths he has al- 
ways taken for granted. 

For that matter, no one who reads these 
essays can help but speculate on the political 
future of a man whose views on foreign af- 
fairs are scrutinized by the world press as 
though they were semiofficial pronounce- 
ments of the U.S. Government, and whose 
talents have long seemed to call for an outlet 
closer to the heart of foreign policymaking 
than the Senate. But such speculation im- 
mediately raises the question of whether Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT'S civil rights record, reaf- 
firmed only a few weeks ago by his negative 
vote on the civil rights bill, might not com- 
promise his role as a potential architect of 
the Nation's diplomacy. While such things 
as stature in the world community are hard 
to measure, it seems unlikely that Senator 
FULBRIGHT'S has been diminished by his 
stand on civil rights for the simple reason 
that most people understand perfectly well 
that his votes on this issue are dictated by 
the reality of Arkansas politics. So long as 
he represents the voters of that Southern 
State, Senator FULBRIGHT is likely to be torn 
by the conflicting demands of equity and po- 
litical realism, a conflict which, judging from 
the final pages of this book, is as troubling to 
him as to his admirers. It would be a self- 
defeating logic, indeed, that would deprive 
the Nation of Senator FULBRIGHT'S wisdom in 
forging an enlightened diplomacy because of 
a principle he could challenge only by com- 
mitting political suicide. 

In reexamining the stale slogans of the cold 
war, Senator FULBRIGHT reveals not only the 
mind of a great statesman, but something 
even more rare, the heart of a public philoso- 
pher who has the courage to question the 
massive diversion of energy and resources 
from the creative pursuits of civilized society 
to the conduct of a costly and interminable 
struggle for world power, who has the hu- 
manity to ask why it is that so much of the 
energy and intelligence that men could use 
to make life better for themselves is used in- 
stead to make life difficult and painful for 
other men, and who has the wisdom to re- 
mind us that we must dare to think about 
unthinkable things because when things be- 
come unthinkable, thinking stops and action 
becomes mindless. 


THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT TRADI- 
TION AND CAMPAIGN OF 1964 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, to- 
day’s New York Times carries and inter- 
esting, incisive letter written by Prof. 
William Harbaugh, chairman of the de- 
partment of history at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, and one of the Nation’s leading au- 
thorities on Theodore Roosevelt. In his 
letter, Professor Harbaugh comments on 
the analysis advanced by another writer, 
who has compared the views of Senator 
GOLDWATER with those of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

I was priviliged to attend graduate 
school with Professor Harbaugh, at 
Northwestern University, following 
World War II. I know him as a personal 
friend, and I admire him as one of the 
Nation’s most respected younger his- 
torians. 
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Believing that his letter is an im- 
portant contribution to the national de- 
bate of 1964, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 3, 1964] 
GOLDWATER Nor SECOND T.R.—THER Views 


ON DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS CON- 
TRASTED 


(The writer is chairman of the Department 
of History, Bucknell University, and the au- 
thor of “Power and Responsibility: The Life 
and Times of Theodore Rooseyelt.”) 

To the EDITOR: 

The effort of Hamilton Fish in his letter 
of July 23 to link Senator GOLDWATER with 
Theodore Roosevelt is a disservice to history. 

Whatever Senator GOLDWATER stands for, 
there is no question of what Theodore Roose- 
velt stood for once he conquered the Sturm 
und Drang impulses of his youth: He stood 
for a foreign policy based on a shrewd and 
realistic assessment of our own and our po- 
tential adversaries’ power; and he stood for 
a domestic policy grounded on the realiza- 
tion that the rise of a nationwide communi- 
cations and industrial system made the ex- 
pansion of Federal power envisioned by Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Chief Justice John 
Marshall as desirable as it was inevitable. 

The great issue in foreign affairs during 
Roosevelt’s Presidency was American rela- 
tions with Japan. On this, if not always on 
the minor issues, Roosevelt worked quietly 
for an accommodation of interests. 


ROOSEVELT AND JAPAN 


He silenced west coast demagogs by 
negotiating a gentleman's agreement on im- 
migration. He recognized Japanese suze- 
rainty over” Korea in return for Japan's 
disavowal of designs on the Philippines. 
And he recognized Japanese economic 
ascendancy in Manchuria in return for little 
more than Japan’s good will. 

After he left office he urged President Taft 
at least twice to abandon commercial ambi- 
tions in Manchuria and China—to give up, 
in effect, the Open Door—in exchange for 
Japanese concessions on immigration. 

Roosevelt's domestic policies were even 
more incompatible with Goldwaterism. His 
first annual message sounded the deathknell 
on States rights, and an avalanche of later 
messages and actions virtually buried them. 
Roosevelt perceived that opponents of his 
plan to put all big business under Federal 
control were invoking States rights “because 
they do not venture to express their real 
wish, which is that there shall be no control 
at all.” 

He defended his calls for steeply graduated 
income (eventually 90 percent) and inherit- 
ance taxes with statements that “no amount 
of charity in spending [ill-won] fortunes 
* * * compensates for misconduct in mak- 
ing them,” and that huge fortunes “rarely do 

and * * * often do harm to those 
who inherit them.” 

And he flalled juries for failing to send 
reputable businessmen to jail “for doing 
what the business community has unhappily 
grown to recognize as well-nigh normal in 
business.” 


GOLDWATER'S STAND ON TVA 


Senator GOLDWATER's attitude toward the 
TVA contrasts still more sharply with T.R.’s 
basic views. Roosevelt believed passionately 
that the Nation’s natural resources belonged 
to all the people, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should foster multipurpose river valley 
developments (he vetoed a bill in 1903 that 
would have opened Muscle Shoals to piece- 
meal private development), and that the 
utilities monopoly was “the most threatening 
which has ever appeared.” 
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Nor can the Goldwater wing of the GOP 
take succor in T.R.'s postpresidential do- 
mestic policies. In 1912 Roosevelt stormed 
out of the Republican Party with the asser- 
tion that it had become “the cause of the 
political bosses and of special privilege in the 
business world.” 

And in 1918, after calling for farm sub- 
sidies, public housing and social security, he 
vainly warned the Republicans against al- 
lowing “the Romanoffs of our social and 
industrial world” to return to power. 

WILLIAM H. HARBAUGH. 

GUILFORD, CONN., July 23, 1964. 


BANK FAILURES 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation now carries in- 
surance on approximately $180 billion of 
bank deposits, and has built up a fund of 
$2.7 billion with which to meet liabilities, 
I—as one of the early sponsors of that 
helpful legislation—have carefully 
watched the rapid expansion of bank 
credit during a rather inflationary period 
of some 20 years, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether our insured banks are 
being safely operated and whether the 
premium they pay for the insurance of 
deposits up to $10,000 is enough to make 
the insurance fund actuarially sound. I 
am gratified to report to the Senate that, 
on the whole, insured banks of this Na- 
tion are well managed and are in a sound 
condition; and that when a failure oc- 
curs, it is the exception that proves the 
rule of good management. 

The closing of the Frontier Bank, in 
Covelo, Calif., on Friday, July 31, marks 
the fifth bank failure this year, and the 
third in the past 30 days. I have re- 
viewed every one of these failures with 
Chairman Joseph W. Barr, of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, as 
they have occurred. In every instance, 
the failure has involved a relatively small 
bank that has experienced a recent shift 
of either control or management, and 
sometimes both. It is not yet clear 
whether these banks failed because of in- 
experienced management or whether 
they were “raided.” I shall leave that 
for the courts to determine. 

What I do want to make clear today 
is that, in my opinion, these failures do 
not refiect in the slightest on the basic 
strength and vitality of the commercial 
banking system of the United States. 

Perhaps there is a problem connected 
with the sudden changes of control; and 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is preparing to consider proposed 
legislation giving the regulatory agencies 
information in this particular area. I 
have stated publicly that I will support 
this proposed legislation if the House 
passes it. There always will be stress and 
strain in any system as diverse and com- 
petitive as the commercial banking sys- 
tem in the United States today. But I 
want to make it clear that a few isolated 
failures in no way reflect on the integrity 
and stability of the system of commercial 
banks in this country. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. HEINRICH 
von BRENTANO 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently one of Europe’s greatest states- 
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men, known personally to many Members 
of both House of Congress, celebrated his 
60th birthday. I have reference to the 
distinguished majority leader of the West 
German Parliament Dr. Heinrich von 
Brentano, former Foreign Minister of the 
Federal Republic. I am sure everyone 
would agree that Dr. von Brentano is 
one of our country’s stanchest and most 
valuable friends. With former Chancel- 
lor Adenauer and the present Chancellor, 
Dr. Erhard, Dr. von Brentano established 
the firm foreign policy of his country, 
making it a trusted ally of the United 
States and a strong European supporter 
of NATO. 

This fine world citizen has worked 
hard to bring back to his fatherland the 
old liberal spirit of the 1848 revolution 
in which his ancestors played an im- 
portant role. When the revolution failed, 
one of the Brentanos—the great-uncle 
of Dr. Brentano, Lorenz Brentano— 
came to the United States with Carl 
Schurz who later became Senator from 
my home State, Missouri. Lorenz Bren- 
tano, as editor of the old Illinois Staats- 
Zeitung, was an ardent supporter of 
Abraham Lincoln, and his son Theodore 
became one of our country’s most dis- 
tinguished diplomats. 

A birthday is nothing unusual. Each 
of us has one once a year. But the 60th 
birthday of Von Brentano has special 
meaning. Some of Germany’s highest 
dignitaries took note of Dr. von Bren- 
tano’s 60th birthday including Chancel- 
lor Erhard, former Chancellor Adenauer, 
Hessen’s Prime Minister Zinn, Minister 
Dr. Krone, and Foreign Minister Dr. 
Schroeder who succeeded Dr. von Bren- 
tano. All were received in Dr. Brentano's 
garden at his home in Darmstadt where 
the lord mayor of the city was also 
present. 

Last year Dr. von Brentano was 
stricken by illness so severe that his 
doctors despaired for his life. But after 
many months of being bedridden and 
several serious operations this courageous 
fighter staged a remarkable recovery. 
In fact he has recovered sufficiently to 
return in a few weeks to his seat in the 
West German Parliament. 

His recovery is of real significance to 
people everywhere who are committed 
to the enhancement and strengthening 
of the democratic form of government. 

We, who have never known a form of 
government but the one prescribed by 
our Constitution, might fail to realize 
the value to us of a man like Von Bren- 
tano, who, through his leadership, has 
given strength and vitality to the repre- 
sentative form of government which had 
to be built in Germany after the rubble 
and ashes of Hitler’s Third Reich had 
been cleared away. 

The role of master builder of a demo- 
cratic form of government came easy 
to Von Brentano because of his family 
background. Undoubtedly the basic fac- 
tors in the foreign policy he developed 
after the Third Reich lay in ashes can 
also be traced to a tradition which pre- 
vailed in his family for many genera- 
tions. 

Dr. von Brentano is the scion of an 
old distinguished liberal family in Ger- 
many, which included some of his coun- 
try’s foremost statesmen, poets, writers, 
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and sculptors. His father was one of the 
architects of the Weimar Constitution 
which was patterned after our own Con- 
stitution and adopted 45 years ago in 
August 1919. 

Dr. von Brentano has worked closely 
with Secretaries of State Acheson, Dul- 
les, and Rusk in carrying out Germany’s 
pro-American policy, begun by him and 
Adenauer and now carried forward by 
his successor in the German Foreign Of- 
fice, Dr. Schroeder, and by Chancellor 
Erhard. 

Many Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress and many distinguished citizens 
have sent congratulatory messages to the 
majority leader, expressing their pleasure 
over his recovery and coupling this with 
the expression of hope that his fine 
statesmanship will continue to benefit 
the free world and freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere. It seems proper, there- 
fore, that we pay tribute to a man who 
symbolizes the heart and very essence of 
representative government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD only a few articles 
which appeared in the German press on 
the occasion of Dr. von Brentano’s birth- 
day. They show in what high esteem 
he is held not only by the leaders of his 
own party but by the representatives of 
the opposition as well. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the German Tribune, July 4, 1964] 


FORMED BY EUROPEAN TRADITION—60TH BIRTH- 
DAY OF Dr. HEINRICH VON BRENTANO 


Munich, June 20.—Dr. Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, the chairman of the CDU-CSU 
Parliamentary Party, who has been recover- 
ing in past months from a very grave opera- 
tion, on the occasion of his 60th birthday 
receives the good wishes and felicitations 
not only from his personal and political 
friends. All members of Parliament, no mat- 
ter what their party allegiances are, take 
an interest in the life of the man whose style 
of work from the very beginning was one 
of very noble characteristics, combined with 
great tact and rich experience. 

Like Dr Adenauer and Prof. Carlo Schmid, 
Dr. von Brentano belongs to that group of 
Bonn politicians of the very “first hours” of 
the Federal Republic: When the Grund- 
gesetz, the Constitution, was formulated by 
the Parliamentary Council, Dr. von Bren- 
tano played a decisive role, which he con- 
tinued as the leader of the Parliamentary 
CDU Party in the Bundestag, until, in 1953, 
Dr. Adenauer appointed him Foreign Min- 
ister. Eight years later, after he had re- 
signed under the pressure of the SPD, he 
was once again appointed head of the Parlia- 
mentary Party. Today Dr. von Brentano’s 
government activity seems to have faded 
a little, compared with his great parliamen- 
tary success. The Bundestag was his actual 
field of work, where he could freely develop 
his policy, while as a foreign minister he 
worked in the overawing shadow of Chancel- 
lor Dr. Adenauer. 

Dr. von Brentano owes the great response 
to his parliamentary work less to his talent 
as a speaker, or as a spokesman of his Par- 
liamentary Party in plenary sessions, but 
rather to his skillful activity behind the 
scenes, invisible to the public. It is here 
in the conference rooms of the Parliamentary 
Party, of the Aeltestenrat, (Rules Commit- 
tee), of the committees, particularly in 
meetings of the executive of his Parliamen- 
tary Party, that apart from his technical 
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skills, he can fully develop his great capabili- 
ties which his political opponents so highly 
esteem: His politeness, his spirit of col- 
legiality, and his proverbial fairness. Dr. 
von Brentano appears to be the very epithet 
of a man of fair compromises and of reason- 
able solutions. But whenever principles are 
involved he will put up a determined resist- 
ance without faltering. 

On matters of foreign policy Dr. von Bren- 
tano belongs to the protagonists of the con- 
cept of Western and Atlantic solutions, of 
an alliance bound to the West, and of the 
great principle of European integration. His 
activity in the Strasbourg Council of Europe 
and his work for the realization of a Euro- 
pean political union, and its constitution, 
are all part of that line of conviction. Dr. 
von Brentano’s merits in Bonn foreign policy 
are above all due to his personal talents and 
character. They enabled him to win for the 
country he represented, particularly in the 
first difficult decade, great international con- 
fidence and sympathies. This cultivated 
gentleman of high erudition, who is able 
to listen to others, who meets all partners 
with courteous friendship, formed as he is 
by the great European tradition of an old 
and cosmopolitan family, is an excellent rep- 
resentative of Good Germany whose image 
the world had lost after 1933. 


[From Die Welt, June 19, 1964] 
A NOBLEMAN Is 60 
(By G. Schroeder) 


Bonn, June 18.—They are celebrating their 
birthday the same day: Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, faction chairman of the Christian 
Democrats in the Bundestag, who has been 
absent from Bonn for the past half year be- 
cause of a serious illness, and Rainer Barzel, 
who, for this very reason, is now taking Bren- 
tano's place as managing faction chairman 
of the CDU/CSU. Twenty years separate 
these two men. Although they have much 
in common, they belong to different genera- 
tions in more than one respect. 

Both were born on June 20. But Heinrich 
von Brentano was 29 years old when Hitler 
came to power. A Hessian who grew up in 
the home of a Zentrum (the Catholic politi- 
cal party) politician, and experienced the 
dying years of the Weimar Republic, he pur- 
posely kept away from the parties, which in 
his case was the Zentrum Party. He prob- 
ably looked with great skepticism upon the 
state whose parties were tearing each other 
to pieces. Only in 1945, after the catas- 
trophe, the Darmstadt lawyer plunged with 
both feet into politics, without ever forget- 
ting in his actions the warnings of the past. 

Rainer Barzel, born in East Prussia, and a 
Catholic like Heinrich von Brentano, was 9 
years old when Hitler assumed power. He 
was 15 years old when the Second World War 
set Europe aflame. He thus belongs to a 
generation of politicians formed by the post- 
war period, and he has the managerial talent 
appropriate to maintaining and leading a 
large faction. 

At the advice of his doctor, Heinrich von 
Brentano will celebrate his birthday this 
weekend only with a small circle of friends in 
his house in Darmstadt. Konrad Adenauer, 
Ludwig Erhard, Gerhard Schroeder, Franz 
Josef Strauss, Karl Carstens, Will Rasner will 
be with him—men with whom the CDU poli- 
tician and former Secretary of State has 
worked closely. Only Barzel, whose election 
as deputy chairman of the faction Brentano 
strongly backed in 1963, will be absent at the 
request of Brentano, so that he can celebrate 
his birthday with his family in Godesberg. 

Brentano as well as Barzel are called by 
loose tongues in the Bundeshaus “FDP-in- 
jured.” The dramatic circumstances of Bren- 
tano's resignation as foreign secretary in 1961 
are a well-known fact, when the Free Demo- 
crats, during the coalition talks, aimed their 
fire against him, after they were unsuccess- 
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ful in eliminating Adenauer. One will also 
remember that last year Rainer Barzel de- 
clined the Ministry for Expellee Matters of- 
fered to him, when Erich Mende insisted on 
the Ministry for all German Affairs led then 
by the young CDU politician. Such renun- 
ciations during periods of time when some 
ministers seem to be glued to their chairs, 
has in both cases been highly rewarded by 
the faction. Heinrich von Brentano is hop- 
ing to be able to return fully recovered to 
Bonn this fall in order to take over again 
the leadership of the faction. It is a reflec- 
tion upon the character and the nature of 
Brentano that in our opinion everyone in the 
Bundestag faction of the CDU is sharing this 
hope. There were times when voices of crit- 
icism were raised against Brentano within 
the faction, There were times where some 
of his party friends would have wished for 
Brentano to be stronger in his leadership and 
firmer in his views. But everything took 
second place behind the great esteem in 
which the man Brentano is held and for what 
he stands politically, 

Brentano is a gentleman and a nobleman 
not only by birth, but by nature. It is in- 
conceivable that he would participate in in- 
trigues. It is also inconceivable that he 
would act rude toward the weaker. This 
man, in the broadest sense of the word, is 
cultured. He never made thinking easy for 
himself. He is the son of a family who 
came to Germany 200 years ago from Lake 
Como and who gave Germany so many out- 
standing intellectual leaders. Brentano’s 
thoughts were not only always concerned 
with Germany, but with a united Europe for 
which he is still passionately striving today, 
as he has in the past. 

Brentano has made many friends among 
European politicians. His reputation among 
them has remained unchanged, the reputa- 
tion of a dependable, honorable European. 
In Bonn, however, it seemed sometimes, dur- 
ing the course of the years, that he had few 
contacts, that he lived too isolated. It has 
always been difficult for the bachelor Bren- 
tano to overcome his inner tensions, the re- 
sult of a highly complex personality, in 
whom opposite characteristics are colliding. 
But it seemed that during the past year, be- 
fore he had to face the surgeon in Munich, 
he was loosening up somewhat. 

Three times after the operation Brentano 
was in acute danger. The doctors say that 
he has now overcome it. So we hope that he 
can soon again be what he said was his credo 
before he took leave from the foreign office: 
Not a minister in retirement, but a politician 
in action. 


[From the Darmstaedter Echo, June 22, 1964] 


PROMINENCE VISITS STEINBERGWEG—HEINRICH 
VON BRENTANO CELEBRATES His 60TH BIRTH- 
DAY; ERHARD AND ADENAUER AMONG THE 
WELL-WISHERS 
The numerous congratulations which 

former Federal Secretary of State Dr. Hein- 

rich von Brentano received on Saturday in his 
villa at Steinbergweg in Darmstadt were an 
expression of the high esteem in which he is 
held. Political friends and opponents thus 
honored a man who, as the first Foreign 

Minister of the Federal Republic for 6 years 

contributed decisively to integrate the young 

state into the alliance of the free world, 
and who for many years headed the largest 

Bundestag faction, a position which he took 

over again after leaving the Cabinet. 

Dr. von Brentano has just recovered from 

a long and serious illness. Birthday con- 

gratulations which he received Saturday were 

combined with the wish that he may soon 
return to his place in Bonn. It is a sunny 

Saturday forenoon. Around 10 o’clock the 

first well-wishers from Darmstadt arrive at 

Steinbergweg. Photo amateurs with their 

equipment realize the chance to take pic- 

tures of prominent politicians on this day. 
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Policemen are keeping the route open to 
Brentano’s villa. Newsreel and television 
reporters with their lights are getting in 
position and give a final check to their 
cameras and light meters. Coming from 
Nieder-Ramstaedter Strasse the first black 
limousines are turning into Steinbergweg. 

State Secretary Dr. Hans Steinmetz of the 
Federal Ministry for Posts and Telecom- 
munications, who hails from Dieburg, is 
coming to congratulate his friend Heinrich 
von Brentano. The next to arrive is Gov- 
ernment Director Dr. Franken of the Federal 
Central Office for Political Education in 
Bonn. Dr. Neuschaeffer congratulates on be- 
half of the colleagues from Bretano's law of- 
fice. In front of the house Will Rassner, 
executive director of the CDU faction in the 
Bundeshaus, is meeting Otto Klas from 
Darmstadt, who chauffered First Lieutenant 
Rassner for 1% years through Russia during 
the war. From Lindenfels comes Wolfgang 
Schwabe, bringing the wishes from the chair- 
man and the faction of the SPD. Now the 
audience which in the meantime has grown 
to about 200 begins to stir. 

A large black limousine turns into Stein- 
bergweg stopping soon afterward in front 
of Brentano’s house. Former Federal Chan- 
cellor Dr. Konrad Adenauer is alighting and 
receives a cordial welcome by the crowd. 
Adenauer raises a hand, waves his greetings 
and has already reached the door—agile and 
vigorous as ever. Knut Baron von Kuehl- 
mann-Stumm congratulates for the chair- 
man and the Bundestag faction of the FDP. 
There is no end to the crowd of well-wishers. 
Chauffeurs are hurriedly driving away cars 
in order to make room in front of the house 
for the next guest. Federal Secretary of 
State Gerhard Schroeder and Dr. Georg Au- 
gust Zinn, Minister President of Hesse, re- 
ceive the same friendly welcome. 

Soon after Federal Chancellor Prof. Ludwig 
Erhard is driving up. He has already 
extended birthday wishes to a party 
friend earlier the same morning. He comes 
from Bad Godesberg where Rainer Barzel, 
Heinrich von Brentano’s deputy as head of 
the CDU faction, is celebrating at the same 
time his fortieth birthday and his moving 
into his new home. The Darmstaedters greet 
Chancellor Erhard with long and cordial 
applause. 

Meanwhile the salon of the villa has be- 
come quite crowded. The guests are mov- 
ing out to the terrace and pose for the 
photographers. Dr. Heinrich von Brentano 
is conversing with his friends. 

He has made a good recovery although he 
has not yet completely regained his strength 
weakened by the long illness. 

The number of guests continues to grow, 
Federal Minister Heinrich Krone, Josepf- 
Hermann Dufhues, managing chairman of 
the CDU, and State Secretary Karl-Guen- 
ther von Hase arrive one after another. For- 
eign Minister Schroeder inquires about his 
predecessor's well-being, and Brentano re- 
plies: As you can see, I am beginning to live 
again.” 

When former Chancellor Adenauer leaves 
the house about 40 minutes later, Heinrich 
von Brentano—supported by a cane—accom- 
panies him to the door. Again there is ap- 
plause, this time mainly to express con- 
gratulations for Brentano. Adenauer pre- 
sented a picture of Lake Como, ancestral seat 
of the Brentano family. The Bundestag 
faction gifted their chairman with a small 
fountain which was already in operation 
outside the terrace on Saturday. The Cabi- 
net had selected a stone table and a bench 
both of which found a nice shady place in 
Brentano's well groomed garden. On behalf 
of the party Dufhues presented a crucifix, 
the Hessian CDU gave him two baroque 
angels which were presented by its chairman, 
Dr. Wilhelm Fay. Minister President Zinn 
brought a valuable vase and as a personal 
gift the reprint of an old Hessian history. 
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Chaplains Reuter and Mueller replayed a 
telegram from the Vatican which because of 
difficulties in transmittal had been tele- 
phoned to Decan Held. It reads: “The Holy 
Father is sending Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano on the occasion of today’s cele- 
bration kindest wishes for health and fu- 
ture work, cordial greetings and blessings.” 

On the occasion of his 60th birthday Dr. 
Heinrich von Brentano also received cordial 
congratulatory letters from Federal President 
Heinrich Luebke and Bundestag President 
Eugen Gerstenmaier. Writes the Federal 
President: We have missed you greatly dur- 
ing the months you were forced to stay 
away from political activities. The merits 
which you have acquired as the first Secre- 
tary of State of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in your work for European inte- 
gration and making our state a member of 
the Western alliance has found recognition 
here and abroad.” In the name of the 
Bundestag, President Gerstenmaier ex- 
pressed the wish that Brentano would be 
able to return soon to the place of his meri- 
torious political work. 

Also the representatives of the Bundestag 
parties congratulated Brentano on his 60th 
birthday. Rainer Barzel, acting chairman 
of the CDU/CSU faction expressed the hope 
that Brentano would be able to resume his 
work as head of the faction in the fall. SPD 
Chairman Willy Brandt and his two deputies 
Erler and Wehner paid tribute to Bren- 
tano’s achievements for the Federal Republic 
in a long and cordial telegram. In their 
press service the Free Democrats wrote that 
Brentano will go down in the history of a 
united Europe as one of its first and most 
successful champions. 

Around noontime the city of Darmstadt 
extended congratulations to its prominent 
citizen. Lord Mayor Dr, Ludwig Engel pre- 
sented a floor vase and a picture of Luisen- 
platz painted by Prof. Helmut Lotz. On 
behalf of the Council of European Com- 
munities he brought a folio dating from 1732. 
In reply to the question on whose behalf 
he was congratulating Mayor Dr. Ernst 
Holtzmann said that first of all he had 
come as a friend who already in 1930 was 
sharing a bench with Dr. von Brentano. 
Both young lawyers were taking their ex- 
amination for their doctor of law degree 
the same day. In addition to his personal 
wishes Dr. Holtzmann conveyed those of the 
CDU county organization and the CDU fac- 
tion of the city parliament, and together 
with Lord Mayor Dr. Ludwig Engel he came 
as a representative of the town council. 

All guests had arrived in certain intervals 
so that Dr. von Brentano had an opportunity 
to greet and talk to each of them indi- 
vidually. After Foreign Minister Schroeder 
and others had already left Darmstadt again, 
Franz Josef Strauss, chairman of the CSU, 
arrived as the last guest. Heinrich von Bren- 
tano welcomed him “with particular pleas- 
ure” and enjoyed receiving the Palatinate 
wine, a gift from the CSU and faction. The 
untiring spectators, who were waiting for 
Chancellor Erhard’s departure, also greeted 
Franz Josef Strauss with friendly applause. 

Escorted again as on his arrival Chancellor 
Erhard finally left Darmstadt around 1:30 
p.m. Because of a detour the route led 
again through Nieder-Ramstaedter Strasse 
to the Boellenfall gate and from there prac- 
tically around the city through Landskron- 
strasse, via Donnersbergring and Rhein- 
strasse to the autobahn. 


HOUSTON POST DETAILS TFX SUC- 
CESS—PROGRESS EXCEEDS PRIOR 
EXPECTATIONS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as a matter of importance to national 
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security, I call attention to the fine 
progress being made on the TFX pro- 
gram—the F-111 fighter jets being built 
for the Air Force and Navy by General 
Dynamics, in Fort Worth, Tex. The 
progress being made is enough to cheer 
the hearts of the most earnest sup- 
porters of TFX. The judgment of Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara has been 
vindicated. 

In an article published in the Houston 
Post on July 26, 1964, and written by 
Wayne Thomis, there is a report on the 
infinitely detailed attention being given 
this plane, which will have a major role 
in our military future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Houston Post, July 26, 1964] 


TFX Gorno TOGETHER In A War Our” 
War—Ix Bic PIECES 
(By Wayne Thomis) 

Fort WorTH.—The TFX or F-111 fighter 
jets, with wings that fold in flight or open 
wide for landing, not only will look and oper- 
ate differently than do any predecessors but 
are being fabricated in ways never before ap- 
plied with the same scope, complexity, or 
accuracy. 

Some engineers say there has been a ten- 
fold advance toward precision in certain 
drawings and blueprints. Electronics is 
being used in computers and reproducers to 
an extent never before attempted by the 
aircraft industry. 

In the General Dynamics Fort Worth head- 
quarters where the TFX is being “born,” 
IBM devices are employed to evolve “a new 
approach in the problems of engineering de- 
sign, lofting, tooling, and production fabrica- 
tion,” Bing Cosby, vice president and proj- 
ect chief, says. 

This “way out” pioneering approach is in 
keeping with the epic scale of the effort and 
the political heat that has characterized the 
TFX program. 

Heavy criticism of the new fighter devel- 
oped in the Senate’s Permanent Investigative 
Subcommittee more than 18 months ago. 
This followed the award to General Dynamics 
by Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
of the prime contract for the new fighter 
plane, over objections of Air Force generals 
and Navy admirals. 

This was interpreted as a struggle between 
the military and the civilian Secretary, with 
General Dynamics in the middle. McNamara 
has emerged as a temporary winner, at least, 
and now considerable enthusiasm for the 
F-111 airplane is developing among the Air 
Force and Navy engineering, supervisory, and 
piloting teams closest to it. 

The enormous cost of the program has also 
focused public attention on the craft. As 
many as 1,700 machines may be ordered for 
U.S. forces alone. This will probably be the 
largest fleet of a single basic type ever pro- 
duced. 

The cost will be from $5.5 billion to $6 
billion for the American multiforces weapons 
system. Australia has ordered 175 planes for 
delivery beginning in 1967. Other allies are 
interested in the F-111 as an all-purpose, 
offensive-defensive machine that would sim- 
plify training, maintenance, and operation. 

The more or less “all-electronic” approach 
was adopted, Cosby says, because of the num- 
bers of planes required and the probability 
that, once accepted, they will have a long 
production life. With such volumes, he says, 
great care has been lavished upon studies of 
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fabricating, tooling, production control, and 
accuracy. 

“What developed was a complete reversal 
of old methods for building the airplane,” 
Cosby says. 

“In the past, even with World War II pro- 
duction volumes, a great many small parts 
of planes were produced in small subassem- 
blies. These were brought together and fed 
into huge, final assembly lines to make the 
complete article. 

“Our approach turns this around. We are 
not making the airplane in small parts. By 
careful design and the most advanced ma- 
chining and chemical milling, we are mak- 
ing the F-111's out of big parts, each of which 
takes the place of many small parts, and each 
of which, because it is a homogeneous whole, 
is stronger, simpler, and actually easier and 
cheaper to manufacture. 

“These larger parts become much larger 
subassemblies when they are put together 
to form wings, fuselage, tail surfaces, land- 
ing gear, fuel tanks, equipment bays, and 
cockpit. Such pieces will be almost complete 
before they enter final assembly. 

“This permits our final assembly sections 
to be relatively small and the entire final 
assembly time process a short one, com- 
pared with those of the past. 

“Extreme precision in all elements of man- 
ufacturing is the key to such an approach,” 
Cosby says. This begins with electronic 
drafting of engineering drawings and later 
of detailed parts drawings. Punchcards and 
paper tapes keep a “numerical translation” 
of lines, contours, bolt holes, dimensions, 
and thicknesses. Such translations are far 
more accurate—to a 10th power, one engineer 
says—than manmade drawings, patterns, 
blueprints, and master layout drawings. 

The same machine which produces the pa- 
per-tape reels also sends its directions, re- 
duced to electronic impulses, to a computer- 
director which translates them into a mag- 
netic tape “language” that will guide ma- 
chine tools. These tools, which mill, drill, 
cut, form, taper, and shape the plate, rod, 
castings, and forgings fed into them are thus 
given electronic guidance of superhuman ac- 
curacy. 

Cosby, inspecting the production line now 
being set up, said the F-111 will be largely 
an aluminum airplane. Tool steel will be 
used in the wing center section carrying two 
huge, 8-inch diameter pivots for the vari- 
able sweep wings. The pivots themselves 
will be steel, as will be parts of the under- 
carriages and some attachment fittings and 
bolts. 

The rest of the plane, including exterior 
wing skins (actually plate since most of it 
is approximately seven-eighths of an inch 
thick), tail structure, fuselage, middle 
“glove” section, and in fact almost every- 
thing exposed to the airstream will be 
aluminum. Titanium will be used around 
the hot sections of the twin engines, mount- 
ed side by side within the 70-foot-long fuse- 
lage, well aft. 

This point is of great significance. The 
F-111 will be in the 1,750-mile-an-hour class. 
This will be a dash speed, sustained only for 
very brief periods, but skin friction heat 
will rise toward 550 degrees on nose, wing 
leading edges, vertical tail surface leading 
edges, the pilot's cockpit windshield, and, of 
course, around the engine air intakes. 

Aluminum alloys used in the past and for 
subsonic jets lose strength rapidly at tem- 
peratures well below this. 

The TFX is being fabricated from the 
newest superaluminum alloys, especially re- 
sistant to heat. 

Cockpit seating for the two-man crew of 
the F-111 will be side by side. 

Usually military crews have been seated 
singly one behind the other. The F-111 
will be wide enough for lateral seating, 
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which makes for better coordination between 
crew members. The cockpit area and some 
of the “glove” area will come away in case of 
emergency and be sustained by parachute. 
The cockpit will form a protective capsule 
in cases of water, arctic, or desert landings. 

The Air Force F-111 will have a wingspan 
of about 72 feet, fully extended. The Navy 
version will be about 80 feet in span, the dif- 
ference being accounted for by “bolt on” 
wingspan. Both planes have a span of about 
30 feet with wings fully folded. 

General Dynamics at Fort Worth has re- 
ceived the first two flight engines from Pratt 
& Whitney. These are turbofan units with 
afterburners and will produce only a little 
less than 30,000 pounds of thrust each for 
takeoff. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to an article pub- 
lished in the Evansville Press, dated May 
16, and written by that paper’s respected 
editor, Mr. Gordon Hanna. Mr. Hanna’s 
article, relating to the Federal urban re- 
newal programs, is, I think, aptly en- 
titled “Does Anyone Have a Better An- 
swer?” 

In connection with the Housing Act 
of 1964, many of us in this Chamber 
have asked the same question concern- 
ing the urban renewal program. 

When all is said and done, I am sure 
that most of us in this body and, indeed, 
in the entire Congress will agree with 
Mr. Hanna’s conclusion that until 
“someone comes up with a better idea 
for breathing new life and tax values 
into our downtown districts, we will have 
to use urban renewal.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the article to 
which I have referred be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evansville Press, May 16, 1964] 
THE Eprror’s NOTEBOOK: DOES ANYONE HAVE 
A BETTER ANSWER? 

(By Gordon Hanna) 

There are no easy answers to the problems 
arising in connection with the urban renewal 
project around Welborn Baptist Hospital. 
` Certainly the feelings of those interested 
in saving both Agoga Tabernacle and Mc- 
Farland Baptist Church deserve careful con- 
sideration. 

It is true that they already have been 
given a hearing. But if other individuals 
want to speak and offer additional informa- 
tion I think the Redevelopment Commission 
should listen. 

Sentiment is involved here. Both of these 
buildings are getting old. Members of the 
Bible class and the Baptist Church very like- 
ly could find other facilities that would suit 
their purposes just as well. 

But for hundreds of people these two 
buildings represent something that other 
structures simply cannot replace. Within 
them over the years friendships were built 
and dreams were dreamed. And the memo- 
ries linger. 

Where such feelings exist, practical, every- 
day reasoning often has little appeal. Yet 
there is a definite community need to im- 
prove the area. In such a situation I be- 
lieve the answer may lie in giving everyone 
a chance to speak his piece, with a total 
absence of haste or impatience. 
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In this way the best interest of the com- 
munity as a whole is likely to be served. 

When individuals are motivated by senti- 
ment and are speaking from the heart, what 
they often want most of all is a chance to 
be heard. Even though they may realize 
that change is inevitable and that their 
cause ultimately will be lost. 

This whole broad area of urban renewal 
raises a serious question concerning prop- 
erty rights. Again there is no easy answer. 

Should the government—local and Fed- 
eral working together—have the right to 
take a man’s (or an organization’s) prop- 
erty against his will, clear the land and sell 
it to someone else for private development? 

Many people rebel at such a proposition. 
Yet that is what we do in our urban renewal 
projects. And the legality of it has been 
upheld by the courts. When an area is 
approved for redevelopment the Government 
determines in advance to what general 
usage the land can best be put. It may be 
for factories, for retail business, a public 
park, or any number of other uses. 

If someone owns property within the area 
that is in good shape and conforms to the 
approved usage, he may be left alone. 
Otherwise the Commission acquires the 
property, preferably by agreement, but by 
condemnation if necessary. 

In most cases a fair price is paid and there 
is little trouble. But the remaining few 
do cause arguments, They also promote 
criticism that the Government is encroach- 
ing more and more on our individual rights. 

This criticism might be more effective 
were it not for the fact that most American 
cities, including Evansville, are facing a 
critical problem to which urban renewal 
so far has proved the only practical answer. 

Many city buildings have outlived their 
usefulness. They are old and ugly and in- 
efficient, so the income to their owners has 
dropped, Hence many are in bad shape and 
are turning into slums. As the values of 
the properties drop, so do the taxes that 
the owners pay to the city government. 

This is particularly true in areas near the 
city’s core. Many cities have dismal slums 
only a few blocks from their main streets. 
And downtown—once the big source of rev- 
enue for local government—is gradually dry- 
ing up as a tax source. 

This situation has put cities all over the 
country in deep financial trouble. And for 
a long time it was getting worse instead of 
better. 

That’s how urban renewal came into the 
picture. With the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, cities began to set aside some of 
their worst areas for redevelopment. The 
land was acquired, cleared and sold to pri- 
vate bidders, who in turn developed it and 
began paying taxes on their new properties. 

Mistakes have been made in some cities, 
but in others the program has been re- 
markably successful, 

Evansville’s finest experience was in the 
High Street area. After a slow start, this 
became a real success story. What was once 
a slummy red light district now is blossom- 
ing into an up-to-date commercial develop- 
ment. 

Next on the program is the Welborn area. 
After that the commission hopes to renew 
the downtown riverfront section between 
Riverside and Second Street. 

The Welborn area, which includes Agoga 
and the Baptist Church, has interesting pos- 
sibilities for benefiting the community as a 
whole. Welborn Baptist Hospital has plans 
for building a multimillion-dollar medical 
center. Success of the project—which would 
include a number of tax-paying facilities— 
depends on clearing the necessary land in 
the immediate area. 

Most of the land contains buildings the 
city will be better off without. As in other 
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cases, there are a few that may still be sery- 
iceable but will have to go because it is im- 
practical to take the others and leave them. 
To some people’s sorrow, this probably in- 
cludes Agoga and the church. 

The argument that Agoga shouldn’t be 
torn down to make way for a parking lot is 
not a sound one. Current city building re- 
quirements call for a minimum amount of 
offstreet parking for any new building. So 
without the parking space there can be no 
development. 

All this seems to be among the sometimes 
sad facts of our modern life. Until someone 
comes up with a better idea for breathing 
new life and tax values into our downtown 
districts, we will have to use urban renewal, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 

Without objection, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield, provided 
that in doing so he will not lose his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. With that understand- 
ing, I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the role. 

Sa Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the same conditions as previously, 
I would like the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] to yield to me without 
losing his right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1226, S. 2419, and that the bills fol- 
lowing be considered in sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the consideration of each 
measure, a brief explanation be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will proceed to state the 
measures on the calendar. 
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CONDEMNATION OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY IN ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA., 
WITHIN BOUNDARY OF CASTILLO 


DE SAN MARCOS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


The bill (S. 2419) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to condemn cer- 
tain property in the city of St. Augustine, 
Fla., within the boundary of the Castillo 
de San Marcos National Monument and 
for other purposes was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions in section 1(b) 
of the Act entitled “An Act to add certain 
lands to Castillo de San Marcos National 
Monument in the State of Florida”, approved 
July 5, 1960 (74 Stat. 317; 319), that certain 
lands may be acquired only by negotiation, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to acquire the following described land, in- 
terests therein, and improvement thereon, 
for the purposes of said Act by condemnation 
with funds that are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for that purpose: 

All of lots 1 and 5 of block 6 less and ex- 
cept that portion acquired by the Florida 
Highway Department in 1959 in connection 
with relocated State Route A-1-A, as shown 
on the subdivision plat of the city of Saint 
Augustine prepared June 12, 1923, and filed 
in the official plat book in the circuit clerk’s 
office of Saint Johns County, Florida, lying 
northeast of a survey line which is the south- 
erly boundary of the proposed Castillo Drive 
shown on that certain map in three sheets 
prepared by E. W. Pacetti and Associates, 
April 23, 1960, and revised June 2, 1960 (map 
numbered NM-CSM-3012), and more par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the survey line 
which is south 53 degrees 05 minutes west a 
distance of 24.0 feet from survey station 
31+81.00 of Florida State Highways A-1-A 
and 5, section 7801-114 being station 0＋ 00 
of the proposed relocated highway; thence, 
south 36 degrees 55 minutes east a distance 
of 7.46 feet to a point; thence, on a curve to 
the right with a radius of 612.0 feet for a dis- 
tance of 160.22 feet to a point which is sta- 
tion 1467.68; thence, south 21 degrees 55 
minutes east for a distance of 185.22 feet to 
a point which is station 3+4-52.90; thence, on 
a curve to the left with a radius of 465.0 feet 
for a distance of 328.69 feet to a point which 
is station 6-+/-81.59; thence, south 62 degrees 
25 minutes east for a distance of 251.13 feet 
to a point which is station 9+32.72; thence, 
on a curve to the right with a radius of 158.0 
feet for a distance of 158.98 feet to the end 
of this survey line description and being sta- 
tion 10-+91.70 of the proposed relocated high- 
way, containing 3,850 square feet more or 
less. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1290) explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to whom was referred the bill S. 2419, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
condemn certain property in the city of St. 
Augustine, Fla., within the boundary of the 
Castillo de San Marcos National Monument, 
and for other purposes, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without 
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amendment and recommend that the bill do 


pass. 

The Department of the Interior recom- 
mends the enactment of the bill. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget has no objection. 

This national monument lies within the 
city of St. Augustine, which in 1965 will cele- 
brate its quadricentennial as the oldest col- 
ony in the United States. With a record high 
of 574,000 visitations expected at the monu- 
ment next year due to the celebration, the 
National Park Service, the city, the State of 
Florida, and St. Johns County entered into 
an agreement in 1958 to relocate and improve 
existing State Highway A-1-A farther from 
the perimeter of the monument. This was 
necessary to enable the National Park Serv- 
ice to complete restoration of the fort 
grounds, but more particularly to remedy 
serious traffic difficulties. 

During the 86th Congress the Park Serv- 
ice was authorized to acquire, through nego- 
tiation, 1.68 acres of land to accomplish this 
purpose. They have successfully negotiated 
the acquisition of all but one parcel of land 
3,850 square feet in area. Because of their 
inability to reach agreement with the owner, 
authority is needed to condemn the remain- 
ing parcel needed to complete the project. 
The appraisal price secured by the Service 
totaled $23,290. 

At the subcommittee hearings held on 
June 22, 1964, Senator HoLLAND, of Florida, 
the sponsor of the bill, impressed the com- 
mittee with the necessity of action at this 
time to prevent serious accidents that could 
well occur if this land is not acquired with- 
out delay. 

The full Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs unanimously endorses the enact- 
ment of S. 2419. 


AMENDMENT TO JOINT RESOLU- 
TION ESTABLISHING BATTLE OF 
NEW ORLEANS SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 1909) to amend the joint 
resolution establishing the Battle of New 
Orleans Sesquicentennial Celebration 
Commission to authorize an appropria- 
tion to enable the Commission to carry 
out its facilities under such joint resolu- 
tion was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution to establish the Sesquicentennial 
Commission for the Celebration of the Battle 
of New Orleans, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire certain property 
within Chalmette National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes”, approved October 9, 
1962 (76 Stat. 755), is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) thereof by striking 
out the colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That all expenditures of the Com- 
mission shall be made from donated funds 
only”, and 

(2) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Commission to carry out 
its function under the foregoing provisions 
of this joint resolution, but in no event shall 
the sums hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated exceed a total of $25,000.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
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port (No. 1291) explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 


The purpose of S. 1909 is to provide Fed- 
eral funds, in a maximum amount of $25,- 
000, to help defray the expenses of the Ses- 
quicentennial Commission for the Celebra- 
tion of the Battle of New Orleans. In order 
to accomplish this purpose, the public law 
establishing the Commission (Public Law 
87-759; 76 Stat. 755) is amended by striking 
out the provision that all expenses of the 
Commission must be paid from donated 
funds only, and by adding an appropriation 
authorization of not more than $25,000. 

S. 1909 is sponsored by the two Senators 
from Louisiana, Senator Lonc and Senator 
ELLENDER, as was the parent legislation, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 60, 87th Congress, 
which was enacted October 9, 1962. 

Public hearings were held on the measure, 
and no opposition to it was heard from any 
source. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


The historic military action known as the 
Battle of New Orleans, extending from De- 
cember 23, 1814, and reaching a climax on 
January 8, 1815, is of truly national signifi- 
cance. In it, Gen. Andrew Jackson led a few 
regular troops and “a hastily mobilized civil- 
ian force of bedraggled, untrained, and un- 
organized frontiersmen, Creoles, sailors, pir- 
ates, Indians, and freemen of color” to vic- 
tory over the flower of the British Army. 
It was fought on the flelds of Chalmette 
Plantation, the principal remains of which 
are now largely to be found within the au- 
thorized boundaries of Chalmette National 
Historical Park. Here, on that climactic 
day, 5,400 British and 4,000 American troops 
struggled for possession of the nearby city 
of New Orleans. 

The victory at New Orleans had profound 
effects upon American history. It saved 
New Orleans from conquest and made the 
Mississippi an American river. Thus, the 
Way was opened for westward expansion. 
Moreover, it increased the new nation’s pres- 
tige in world affairs, gave Americans confi- 
dence in their military prowess and encour- 
aged the growth of national feeling and 
unity in the United States, made a popular 
hero of Andrew Jackson, and did much to 
stamp the effects of frontier democracy upon 
the American social and poltitical order, 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Because of the truly national significance 
of the Battle of New Orleans, the 87th Con- 
gress approved the joint resolution sponsored 
by Senators Lone and ELLENDER establish- 
ing a Commission to commemorate the oc- 
casion, As introduced, the resolution called 
merely for the appropriation of “such sums 
as are necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act.” This language was amended in 
committee to limit the appropriation au- 
thorization to $165,000 “to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 5 of this Act.” Section 5 is 
the provision authorizing acquisition by the 
Secretary of the Interior of approximately 
7 acres of privately owned lands within 
Chalmette National Historical Park, and the 
resolution passed the Senate with this pro- 
vision, 

In the House, Senate Joint Resolution 60 
was further amended to delete all appropria- 
tion authorization and the proviso that all 
expenditures of the Commission must be 
made from donated funds only was added. 
It is this proviso that would be stricken by 
S. 1909. 

NEED FOR BILL 

At the hearings in September 1963, Senator 

Lonc, Maj. Gen. Edward S. Bres (retired), 
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who was appointed by President Kennedy 
to be Chairman of the Commission, and 
officers of the Department of the Interior, 
among other witnesses, gave testimony as to 
the Commission’s need for the minimal Fed- 
eral funds authorized by this bill. 

Senator Lone summarized the situation as 
follows: 

“By denying to the Battle of New Orleans 
Commission any funds other than those 
donated to it from nongovernmental sources, 
the operation of the Commission has been 
seriously hampered. The Commission is un- 
able to “employ paid personnel, it cannot 
purchase office supplies, and, of course, it 
cannot contract for materials and services 
which will be necessary for the proper pres- 
entation of the sesquicentennial celebration, 

“The Commission is attempting to secure 
donations from interested organizations and 
individuals, but until such donations are 
realized and in order to facilitate the secur- 
ing of such donations, the Commission 
should be given some operating funds; for 
example, $25,000 as called for by S. 1909. 

“The bill which I am requesting enact- 
ment of today does not set a precedent, for 
it was only a little over a month ago that the 
Senate passed S. 1828, a bill reported from the 
Judiciary Committee to amend the joint 
resolution establishing the Battle of Lake 
Erie Sesquicentennial Celebration Commis- 
sion. The amendment in the Lake Erie case 
was the same as in S. 1909; that is, it author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the original Lake Erie resolution not to 
exceed $25,000, and the bill deleted a provi- 
sion of the original Lake Erie resolution 
which required that all expenditures of the 
Lake Erie Commission should be made from 
donated funds only. 

“I would hope that this committee will 
do the same for the Battle of New Orleans 
Commission as the Judiciary Committee did 
for the Battle of Lake Erie Commission and 
that subsequently the Senate will do like- 

The 
testified: 

“Without the provision of normal plan- 
ning and operating funds, the efforts of the 
Commission will be seriously hampered in 
preparing a celebration program commensu- 
rate with the national significance of the 
Battle of New Orleans.” 

“To achieve the authorized functions of 
the Commission, therefore, it appears to us 
that authority to expend appropriated funds 
is necessary. The work of the Commission 
will extend from the date of its organiza- 
tion on April 23, 1963, until the submission 
of its final report to the Congress, which 
the joint resolution of October 9, 1962, states 
shall be furnished within 1 year following 
the celebration. On the basis of our ex- 
perience with other commemorative commis- 
sions of similar character, we believe that 
$20,000 would be a reasonable amount to 
cover the normal expenditures of this Com- 
mission, which would include costs incurred 
for personal services, including stenographic 
and staff assistance, travel incident to the 
planning and execution of the celebration, 
telephone and utility services, supplies and 
equipment, and printing and reproduction, 
including preparation and printing of the 
Commission’s final report.” 


Interior Department spokesmen 


AGATE FOSSIL BEDS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, NEBR. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1481) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Agate Fossil Beds Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Ne- 
braska which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs, with amendments, on page 2, at the 
beginning of line 4, to strike out “funds, 
not more than 3,150 acres of land or in- 
terests in lands in township 28 north, 
range 55 west, Sioux County, Nebraska, 
for inclusion in the Agate Fossil Beds 
National Monument in accordance with 
the boundary designation made pursuant 
to section 2 hereof, and any rights-of- 
way and easements needed for connect- 
ing roads” and insert “funds, or other- 
wise, title or a lesser interest in not more 
than 3,150 acres of land in township 28 
north, range 55 west, sixth principal me- 
ridian, Sioux County, Nebraska, for in- 
clusion in the Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument in accordance with the 
boundary designation made pursuant to 
section 2 hereof, which boundary may in- 
clude such right-of-way as is needed for 
a road between the Stenomylus Quarry 
Site, and the monument lands lying in 
section 3 or 10 of said township and 
rg td on page 3, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $275,000 for the 
acquisition of land and interests in lands 
pursuant to this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to preserve for the benefit and enjoyment of 
present and future generations the outstand- 
ing paleontological sites known as the Agate 
Springs Fossil Quarries, and nearby related 
geological phenomena, to provide a center 
for continuing paleontological research and 
for the display and interpretation of the 
scientific specimens uncovered at such sites, 
and to facilitate the protection and exhibi- 
tion of a valuable collection of Indian arti- 
facts and relics that are representative of an 
important phase of Indian history, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to acquire 
by donation, or by purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, or otherwise, title 
or a lesser interest in not more than 3,150 
acres of land in township 28 north, range 55 
west, sixth principal meridian, Sioux County, 
Nebraska, for inclusion in the Agate Fossil 
Beds National Monument in accordance with 
the boundary designation made pursuant to 
section 2 hereof, which boundary may include 
such right-of-way as is needed for a road 
between the Stenomylus Quarry site, and the 
monument lands lying in section 3 or 10 
of said township and range. 

Sec. 2. Within the acreage limitation of 
section 1, the Secretary may designate and 
adjust the boundaries of Agate Fossil Beds 
National Monument. Establishment of the 
national monument and any adjustment of 
its boundaries shall be effectuated by pub- 
lication of notice thereof in the Federal Reg- 
ister when the Secretary finds that lands 
constituting an initially administrable unit 
are in Federal ownership. 

Sec. 3. The Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument shall be administered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior pursuant to the Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Src. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $275,000 for the 
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acquisition of land and interests in lands 
pursuant to this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1292), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 


The major purpose of this bill is to pre- 
serve for the Nation the unique paleonto- 
logical deposits located on the Agate Springs 
Ranch in western Nebraska which was owned 
by the late Dr. Harold J. Cook. These de- 
posits have been described by the paleontol- 
ogist, the late Henry Fairfield Osborn, as the 
most remarkable deposit of mammalian re- 
mains of the Tertiary age ever found any- 
where in the world. Scientific research has 
been conducted in the area since 1871, 
Scientists from the Carnegie Institute, the 
American Museum of Natural History, the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, Amherst College, the uni- 
versities of Nebraska, Chicago, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Princeton, and Yale, and many other 
scientific institutions have worked and 
studied at the site. 

Establishment of this monument has been 
endorsed by the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Bulldings, and Monu- 
ments. The Department of the Interior has 
given a favorable report on the legislation. 

The National Park Service in its study of 
the proposal expressed its conclusions in the 
following terms: 

“The Agate fossil beds are nationally sig- 
nificant because of their numerous, concen- 
trated, well-preserved Miocene mammal fos- 
sils, which represent an important chapter 
in the history of life, one that is not now 
adequately represented in the national park 
system, This site is significant too because 
of the important contributions made here by 
the early pioneers of scientific research in the 
West. The area also meets suitability and 
feasibility requirements for a national 
monument.” 


DEVELOPMENT POSSIBILITIES 


Although this site has been worked, off and 
on, by scientists these many years, numer- 
ous representative remains could be found 
within the large untouched portions of the 
hills containing the quarries. It is estimated 
that at least 75 percent of the fossil-bearing 
portions of these hills are undisturbed. 

In addition to its scientific importance, 
the acquisition of this site enables us to pre- 
serve a living link with the Old West of 
unique interest. It might be said that the 
story of Agate Springs had its beginnings in 
1728 with the birth of James Cook, the fa- 
mous English explorer, who circumnavigated 
the globe from 1768 to 1771, explored New 
Zealand, the east Australian coast, and much 
of the Pacific, and led the search for a 
Pacific-Atlantic passage through North 
America. James Cook was the great-great- 
grandfather of Dr. Harold J. Cook, who was 
until his death 2 years ago the owner of the 
Cook Ranch on which the fossil beds are lo- 
cated. 

Dr. Cook's father, Capt. James H. Cook, 
was a noted Indian scout, friend, and confi- 
dant of the Sioux Indians, and author of the 
classic account of life in the early West, 
“Fifty Years on the Old Frontier.” It was 
Capt. James Cook who discovered the fossil 
beds. Because of his close friendship with 
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several world-renowned paleontologists, he 
developed a keen personal interest in the 
preservation and exploration of the fossils in 
the most careful and systematic fashion, 
which has greatly contributed to their scien- 
tific value. 

Because of his keen interest in Indian af- 
fairs, he had many friends among the Indi- 
ans, including the noted Sioux chieftain, 
Red Cloud. On the basis of these friend- 
ships, he was able to collect many valuable 
and unusual Indian artifacts. One of them, 
for example, was a ceremonial jacket of Red 
Cloud’s. This collection of artifacts, plus 
western wearing appearel and guns, plus the 
late Dr. Harold Cook’s excellent paleonto- 
logical library will be donated to the Na- 
tional Park Service by Mrs. Margaret C. Cook, 
Dr. Cook’s widow, and one of the principal 
landowners involved, provided the establish- 
ment of the Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument is assured by January 1, 1967, the 
year of Nebraska’s centennial. Mrs. Cook 
also wishes to donate sufficient land for the 
monument headquarters, and quarrying 
rights at the principal quarries, 

Dr. Harold Cook was himself a noted 
paleontologist, with an international reputa- 
tion for his writings in this field, and while 
he lived, the Agate Springs Ranch served de 
facto as a headquarters for scientific expedi- 
tions and other students. As a result of his 
death in 1962, a danger exists that the care- 
fully protected fossil beds will not be as con- 
scientiously preserved in the future as in the 
past. For that reason, it seems urgent that 
a decision be made now to safeguard these 
irreplaceable fossil beds by placing them in 
the hands of the National Park Service. 

From the standpoint of the tristate area 
near the site, the economic significance of 
this proposal is of great importance. Exper- 
lence has shown again and again what a boon 
to business such a tourist attraction can be. 

The most nearly comparable National Park 
Service facility is the Dinosaur National 
Monument, in Utah-Colorado, where bones 
deposited in the Age of Reptiles may be seen 
in the exposed strata. In 1957, the year be- 
fore construction of that visitor center, the 
number of visitors to Dinosaur National 
Monument was 66,000. By 1959, it had in- 
creased to 112,000. Now it is over 200,000 
annually. 

The National Park Service has estimated 
that, by the time Agate is fully developed, in 
about 5 years, the number of visitors will 
be at least 120,000, and possibly 200,000 or 
more. 

The National Park Service plans a develop- 
ment program estimated to cost $1,902,000 
during the first 5 years, probably 90 percent 
which can be spent locally on labor and sup- 
plies and materials. When fully staffed and 
developed at the end of 5 years, the operating 
program for management and protection and 
maintenance of the area will require about 
$135,000 a year. 

The committee unanimously approves the 
proposal, 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion of the Senate in taking up and act- 
ing upon this bill, S. 1481, to establish the 
Agate Fossil Beds National Monument, 
is most gratifying. 

The purpose of the bill is to preserve 
and provide for the orderly development 
by the National Park Service of the 
paleontological deposits located at Agate 
Springs in western Nebraska. The site 
has been described as the most remark- 
able deposit of mammalian remains of 
the Tertiary age that have ever been 
found. They are unique and irreplace- 
able, and therefore must be protected. 

We of Nebraska are particularly 
proud of the manner in which these 
fossil remains have been protected and 
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developed to date. By an extraordinar- 
ily fortunate accident of history the de- 
posits were first discovered by one who 
had the imagination and understand- 
ing to see the tremendous importance of 
preserving them and investigating their 
scientific significance in an orderly way. 

They were discovered in the 1870’s by 
Capt. James H. Cook, Indian scout and 
frontiersman, and later author of “Fifty 
Years on the Old Frontier.” Captain 
Cook recognized the potential impor- 
tance of the deposits and brought them 
to the attention of geologists and paleon- 
tologists, and later acquired title of the 
property on which they were located. 
Under his ownership and that of his son, 
Dr. Harold Cook, a noted paleontologist 
himself, the deposits were carefully pro- 
tected against destruction or misuse, but 
were made freely available to scientific 
expeditions interested in their syste- 
matic exploration. 

Dr. Harold Cook died 2 years ago and 
a danger now exists that, unless timely 
action is taken to provide for their sys- 
tematic care, these irreplaceable deposits 
may be destroyed or dissipated. Fur- 
thermore, it is intended by the Park 
Service to develop the quarries on the 
spot in a manner to permit students, 
tourists, and others to view the deposits 
in the condition in which they are found 
in the ground. 

Aside from its scientific importance, 
this monument is of especial significance 
as part of a developing network of tour- 
ist facilities in a four-State area com- 
prising Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado. The National Park 
Service has announced that its devel- 
opment program for the monument is to 
cost slightly less than $2 million. The 
Park Service has also projected that, by 
the time Agate is fully developed in about 
5 years, the number of visitors annually 
will amount to between 120,000 and 
200,000. It seems certain that this vol- 
ume of tourist traffic will bring into the 
area well over $500,000 per year from 
outside. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar at this 
time. 

Mr. President, with the same pro- 
viso, that the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] not lose his right to the 
floor, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMIT- 
TEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Upon request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Appropriations was authorized to 
meet during the sessions of the Senate 
for the week beginning August 3, 1964. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum under 
the conditions previously stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. . . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will show, I an- 
nounced on Saturday, following the 
speech of the able chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
that 1 would answer his speech today. 
First, I wish to make the following brief 
comment as to what my position will be 
on procedural questions during the 
course of the debate of foreign aid. 

It is my hope, and it will be my in- 
tention, to cooperate in fulfilling that 
hope, that the Senate will dispose of the 
foreign aid bill by the end of this week— 
sooner, if possible. I have already no- 
tified the majority leader that I am 
delighted to cooperate in as many night 
sessions as he cares to hold for as long as 
he cares to hold them. This year, as 
last year, however, I shall insist that the 
foreign aid bill be debated under the 
rules of the Senate without any agree- 
ments to limit time or to fix a time cer- 
tain to vote. I have also made clear to 
the majority leader that I hope that 
those of us in opposition to the bill will 
receive the cooperation of the majority 
in our requests for yea-and-nay votes on 
amendments that we think ought to be 
made a matter of rollcall record. 

The time schedule of the Senate is 
well known. The record on foreign aid 
in the past several years, both pro and 
con, has been made over and over again 
in the Senate. By and large most Sen- 
ators probably know now how they are 
going to vote on the major issues con- 
nected with the bill, irrespective of what 
is said during the course of the debate. 
But that does not in any way diminish 
the trust that each Senator owes to the 
country and to his own constituents to 
make the record. Iam hopeful—and my 
cloakroom discussions with some of my 
colleagues seem to justify that hope— 
that in respect to some of the amend- 
ments that some of us will offer during 
this week on the bill, all minds have not 
been made up, and that there are still 
Senators who will study the record. 

A good many Senators are absent 
today because of a very sad journey that 
the funeral group is making to California 
to pay respects to our beloved Clair 
Engle. I wish the Recorp to show that 
I would have taken that trip, but I 
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agreed to remain in Washington today 
to make the first speech in opposition 
to the foreign aid bill so that the final 
vote on the bill could be advanced by 
that much time. But bearing out what 
I have said—that minds are pretty well 
made up—one need only to look at the 
attendance in the Senate at the present 
moment to know whereof I speak. 

Absentees will graciously say that they 
will carefully read the Recorp—and I 
hope they will. Nevertheless, it is some 
indication, I suppose, that a majority 
of Senators would welcome yoting to- 
morrow without any debate at all. Yet 
those of us in opposition to the bill in- 
tend to make a record this week that the 
proponents of the bill will have to live 
with, and for which the proponents of 
the bill will have to answer to their own 
constituency, not only this year, but also 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Mr. President, we have heard it said 
over and over again that major reforms 
in the foreign aid program ought to be 
adopted. Last year, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, in its report to the Sen- 
ate, said it thought the reforms ought to 
be adopted the following year. That 
year has passed. The reforms have not 
been adopted. 

In the debate last year it was argued 
over and over again, “Pass this bill and 
we will adopt reforms in the coming 
year.” As of the moment I speak, the 
policy of foreign aid is about the same 
as was the policy of foreign aid a year 
ago. 

Ten days ago a very high official of 
the State Department said to me: 

We have analyzed your minority views, 
and we find them very disturbing, because 
we recognize that so much of what you said 
is correct. We want you to know, Senator, 
that between now and next year the criti- 
cisms that you have brought out in those 
minority views—and there are many of them 
that are unanswerable, in our opinion—will 
be answered by changes in policy that will 
be adopted. 


To that high official of the State De- 
partment I said: 

I have heard the same thing over and over 
again for the last 10 years, and you have not 
adopted reforms. What makes you think I 
should place confidence in your statement? 


Mr. President, that is a sad statement 
to have to make, but the record is un- 
deniable. Year after year the State De- 
partment, the Pentagon, and the AID 
officials have been brought up to a con- 
sideration of needed reforms only to urge 
upon the Congress that it pass the bill 
and let them work on reforms in the en- 
suing year. I mean not to be unkind, 
but I speak out of long experience with 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In my judgment, no reforms in foreign 
aid will be adopted, to any substantial 
degree, except when adopted by the Con- 
gress. 

If Congress is looking for conversion 
among State Department, Pentagon, and 
foreign aid officials with respect to for- 
eign aid and is expecting to have that 
conversion result in the necessary re- 
forms essential to eliminating great 
abuses in foreign aid, the Members of 
Congress who so think are engaging, in 
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my opinion, in wishful thinking. Neither 
the State Department, the Pentagon, 
nor the AID officials will carry out re- 
forms on their own volition. Such re- 
forms will be adopted only if Congress 
adopts them. 

I shall make the record of the rea- 
sons for my opposition to the foreign 
aid program, because the people of this 
country are entitled to have that record 
made. 

As I have said so many times, I would 
vote for more foreign aid than any ad- 
ministration in recent years has recom- 
mended. It is difficult for people to un- 
derstand that one can oppose a specific 
foreign aid bill, as I have opposed the 
foreign aid bills of the past 10 years, in- 
cluding this year, and still be for foreign 
aid. But my own amendments have 
shown the kind of foreign aid I would 
support. I would vote for more than 
$3,500 million of foreign aid, if it were 
a foreign aid program that protected the 
American taxpayers. It would be a for- 
eign aid program that strengthened the 
American image abroad. It would not be 
a foreign aid program which the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, in 
report after report, has pointed out re- 
sults in shocking inefficiency, the waste 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
much corruption in many countries of 
the world, particularly the underdevel- 
oped areas. 

In a broad brash stroke or two, let me 
say that I am a loan advocate in foreign 
aid. I am a project-to-project man in 
foreign aid. I would lend more money 
for needed economic projects around the 
world than would this administration, or 
the previous administration, or the ad- 
ministration previous to that one, has 
been willing to recommend. But they 
would be loan programs, not grant pro- 
grams. 

They would not be deceptive loans, as 
are so many of the so-called loans today. 
The word “loan” should always be put 
in quotation marks when used by the AID 
officials downtown. So much of the loan 
program in this bill spells the word “de- 
ception,” for they are not loans at all. 
The so-called loans are made at a cost 
of three-quarters of 1 percent, with a 
10-year grace period, and then they are 
to be paid, not in American dollars, but 
in the soft currencies of the countries 
concerned. To use the word “loan” in 
that connection is a deception of the 
American taxpayer. This Senator will 
not be a party to that deception. The 
American people are entitled to receive 
from their Government protection of 
their money. 

The “loan” program we have today is 
not only a grant program, but it is a give- 
away program, based upon deceit. 

That abuse in the foreign aid program 
must be eliminated before the Senator 
from Oregon will vote for foreign aid. 
I will vote for a foreign aid program in- 
volving more money than this bill calls 
for, or that the predecessor bill called 
for, or that the various Eisenhower bills 
called for, but it must be a program of 
loans based upon sound economic de- 
velopment projects that will do some- 
thing to better the economic standard of 
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living of the people of the underdevel- 
oped areas that live within the shadows 
of their economic environments. They 
must not be so-called loans to govern- 
ments. 

Read what the Comptroller General of 
the United States has said. He is our 
watchdog. He is an agent of the Con- 
gress of the United States. His spot- 
check survey of foreign aid in recent 
years has brought out the facts. Before 
the debate is over this year I shall again 
pile on my desk the reports of the Comp- 
troller General, some of which are 
marked “Secret.” I have yet to read a 
single report of the Comptroller General 
that really is “secret.” Every report of 
the Comptroller General that I have read 
contains material that should be made 
available to the taxpayers of the United 
States. If the taxpayers of the United 
States could read the shocking reports of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, they would demand a houseclean- 
ing in foreign aid, and quickly. 

Mr. President, I am against so-called 
“loans” to governments, for too much of 
that money lines the pockets of corrupt 
politicians abroad. We ought to put our 
money in dams, in refineries, in indus- 
trial plants, in roads, in irrigation-recla- 
mation projects. We ought to put our 
money in economic projects which a 
study shows will do something about the 
deplorable condition of the standard of 
living of people living in those sad areas 
of the world. Until we do it, all the 
money we pour down the ratholes of 
those countries will not save them from 
communism, but make Communists. 

The State Department, the AID offi- 
cials, and the Pentagon do not like to 
hear it said, but it is true. A great deal 
of our foreign aid program has played 
into the hands of communism abroad, 
because the people in those areas of the 
world know that so little of it trickles 
down to the benefit of most of the peo- 
ple, and too much of it is absorbed by 
politicians who function as sponges, 
soaking up millions of dollars of Amer- 
ican taxpayer money which have come 
to comprise the phony “loans” and 
grants, by the millions, of American tax- 
payer money. 

I am also a line-of-credit man. I am 
not in favor of turning a great deal of 
money over to any group. To use a 
hypothetical instance, speaking as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs, I would vote much 
more money by way of development loans 
to Latin America, related to specific proj- 
ects, than the bill calls for, or any ad- 
ministration has recommended, if the 
governments of Latin America showed 
they are ready to use it effectively. 

However, I would insist that the money 
be loaned under a hard money policy, 
with an interest rate charged that will 
pay for the use of the money, which 
at the present time, according to the 
latest Treasury reports, would be in the 
neighborhood of 3 percent, not three- 
quarters of 1 percent. The money would 
be drawn upon as the dam went up seg- 
ment by segment, or the refinery went 
up part by part, or the irrigation-rec- 
lamation projects proceeded segment by 
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segment. What is wrong with that? 
That is a pretty good way to build in 
the United States. What is wrong with 
building that way in other countries, 
when we are using taxpayer dollars? 

Whenever any of us wish to build a 
reclamation project in our State, or build 
a great dam in our State, or put up any 
other public works, what do we have 
to show? We must show a benefit-to- 
cost ratio favorable to the project. We 
should. That is not a requirement in 
foreign aid. 

We get a great deal of lipservice from 
the AID officials. However, Congress has 
not written that check into foreign aid. 
I believe that there should be a congres- 
sional check on the expenditure of tax- 
payer dollars on individual projects, one 
by one. We require that kind of check 
in the United States. 

It will be said that that would be 
offensive to the country in which the 
money would be used. My answer is that 
it is our money. If a country does not 
want the money under such reasonable 
checks, it does not have to ask for it. 
Senators will note that I said “ask for 
it.” The history of foreign aid is that 
we often ram a great deal of foreign 
aid down the gullets of many countries 
which do not ask for it. That has given 
rise to many abuses. 

I shall offer my amendment again, as 
I did last year, to bring to an end com- 
pletely all foreign aid at the end of fiscal 
1966. Last year I offered it to apply at 
the end of 1965. 

Let us start all over. That is the way 
to bring about a foreign aid program free 
from abuses. Let us start all over. Let 
us limit foreign aid to a maximum of 
50 countries. We will have a hard time 
finding 50 countries in the world with 
which we can justify entering into for- 
eign aid agreements. Let us limit it to 
50 countries on their application. I say, 
on their application, Mr, President. Let 
us do that, instead of urging them to 
take the largess of the taxpayers of the 
United States, as is still being done to 
a great extent. Let them come forward 
and apply. Let them apply for projects 
which they think they can justify. Let 
them agree to meet conditions that 
sound administration of a foreign aid 
program dictates. 

What is wrong with that? 

I am still waiting to hear from the 
State Department, the AID officials, and 
the White House as to what is wrong 
with that philosophy. 

Do they have good projects? If they 
do not have good projects that are self- 
liquidating—I am talking now about the 
loan projects—why should I vote to waste 
American taxpayer money on projects 
that are unsound? If they have proj- 
ects that will pay out, and are unwilling 
to borrow money, they should not be 
allowed to get it. 

Later in the week, I shall speak about 
another abuse. It refers to our pouring 
out millions of American taxpayer dol- 
lars at three-quarters of 1 percent in- 
terest, and a great deal of it in the form 
of out-and-out grants. Much of that 
money has been used by those govern- 
ments to pay back some of our alleged 
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allies, and some who are not allies even 
with the “alleged” as a prefix, with whom 
they have entered into loan arrange- 
ments at 5 percent and 6 percent inter- 
est. Inthat way the American taxpayer 
assumes the obligation. 

No jury would approve of such a prac- 
tice. Iam making a plea in my speeches 
this week that the Members of the Sen- 
ate at least carry out their duties as leg- 
islative jurors. If they carry out their 
duties as legislative jurors, they cannot 
underwrite the present loan program. 

Many Americans like to stick their 
heads in the sand and engage in the 
psychologically comforting experience of 
wishfully thinking that it could not be 
that bad. 

To the American people I address this 
question: “When are you going to get 
busy and make it perfectly clear to your 
Government that government by se- 
crecy must end?” I say to the American 
people: “You will not remain free in- 
definitely if you permit administration 
after administration to deny you the 
facts, for you are entitled to know about 
the expenditure of your money under the 
label ‘Secret.’ ” 

I repeat what I have said so many 
times in my 20 years in the Senate; 85 
percent of the material marked “Secret” 
that has come before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and that came before 
the Committee on Armed Services when 
I was a member of that committee never 
should have been marked that way in the 
first place. It is marked “Secret” pri- 
marily to keep the American people un- 
informed. But in a democracy, there is 
no substitute for a full public disclosure 
of the public’s business. One of the 
great reforms needed in the field of for- 
eign aid is to lift the curtain of secrecy 
that veils it and to give the American 
people the facts. 

I wish now to say a word about my 
position with regard to grants. It is a 
position I have taken for some time. I 
shall vote for grants. I shall not vote 
for grants in the amounts that the ad- 
ministrations, present and past, have 
sought and succeeded in getting. There 
are a good many nonloan programs that 
are as much needed abroad as are the 
loan programs. I shall vote for grant 
money for health programs, food pro- 
grams, programs for the alleviation of 
starvation, programs for the meeting of 
disasters, and baby care programs. It 
has always been interesting to me to ob- 
serve how the foreign aid advocates use 
those causes as a justification for carry- 
ing along other grants that cannot be 
justified to the tune of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Last year I stated in the debate that 
since 1946 the American people have con- 
tributed a little more than $100 billion 
in foreign aid. The latest figures I have 
received show that the amount is greater 
than $104 billion. That is a huge amount 
of money. I do not see how anyone can 
argue that on the basis of policies that 
continue to permeate the foreign aid bill, 
we will not weaken the economy of the 
country. The economy of the country is 
the greatest defense weapon we have. 
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The arguments I have made thus far 
in my speech are merely a recapitulation 
of the major arguments I made last year. 
I merely add the statement that there 
has been no change, in my judgment, in 
foreign aid policy that would not justify 
my making the same argument, point by 
point, that I made last year in opposi- 
tion to foreign aid as it is now devised 
and administered. Therefore, I incor- 
porate by reference the major arguments 
I made last year. 

I turn now to my arguments and objec- 
tions concerning the bill that is presented 
to the Senate this year. 

PRESENTATION OF 1964 PROGRAM 


This program is presented to Congress 
year after year under false pretenses. 
Economic development remains a second- 
ary purpose, and not the primary pur- 
pose of foreign aid. 

Every public presentation of foreign 
aid calls it an investment in the econom- 
ic future of the struggling and impover- 
ished nations. But that is not the 
purpose for which we spend most of the 
money. Until we do, foreign aid is not 
promoting the real interests of the 
American people. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations told the Senate on 
Saturday: 

All that is markedly new about this year’s 
foreign aid bill is the amounts proposed to 
be authorized, which are greatly reduced be- 
low the levels of previous years. 


What a sad commentary on the exten- 
sive recommendations by the majority of 
the committee last year for a revised and 
revamped foreign aid program. Senator 
FULBRIGHT is quite right. There is noth- 
ing new about the program this year ex- 
cept the amounts, but I am ashamed that 
the Foreign Relations Committee would 
accept such a situation after the report 
it published last year calling for exten- 
sive changes. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations voted for the bill. Where are 
those changes? 

The fact that the committee year in 
and year out gives nothing but lip service 
to reform in foreign aid is exactly why 
there never is anything markedly new 
in what the administration sends up. 
AID administrators have learned that the 
committees having jurisdiction over the 
program are paper tigers, and that the 
committees are content to confine their 
misgivings to print, without doing any- 
thing about them. 

I have long since come to the conclu- 
sion that only the Senate and the House 
of Representatives acting as a whole can 
make worthwhile changes in foreign aid. 
We have already made some. 

Senator FULBRIGHT also bemoans what 
he regards as an undue examination of 
foreign aid by Congress relative to space 
and military programs. But our failures 
in those areas do not mean that we 
should fail, too, to give foreign aid the 
careful examination it needs. In all 
three areas, the responsible committees 
are too often the representatives of ad- 
ministration programs, rather than their 
critics and reformers. 

If Congress ever is to give the study 
it should to international and foreign 
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policy appropriations, it is going to have 
to start with foreign aid. I remind the 
committee chairman that a good third 
of this program—right off the top—is 
for exclusively military purposes. When 
are we, in the committee and in the 
Senate, going to delve into the purposes 
and administration of the military aid 
program? When are we going to give it 
the kind of examination the chairman 
thinks should be given to the space pro- 
gram and to Defense Department appro- 
priations? 

He knows that year after year the For- 
eign Relations Committee accepts in al- 
most dead silence whatever the Defense 
Department tells it about military aid. 
We shove the critical reports of the 
Comptroller General under the table 
when the Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense testify because we do 
not want to embarrass them with chal- 
lenges to their decisions, even when the 
challenges come from the Comptroller 
General, and not even from ourselves. 

We have yet so much as to question 
the basis of foreign aid, which is that 
military solutions are possible for eco- 
nomie problems. The chairman has 
questioned that assumption in the ab- 
stract, but I say it is time we questioned 
it in its specific, and the place to start 
is with the foreign aid program. I con- 
tinue to hope that someday he will join 
me in this endeavor. 

A good deal more of the foreign aid 
program is for political purposes. Again, 
I do not believe that political solutions— 
and they are closely tied to military ob- 
jectives—are any answer for economic 
problems. 

The United States has little or no con- 
trol over the military forces of the na- 
tions receiving our military aid, and 
it has little control over the political ob- 
jectives to which other countries may put 
our aid. If we really believe that it is in 
economic development abroad that the 
interests of the United States really lie, 
then why are we so fearful, so timid, so 
reluctant to reexamine foreign aid and 
devote the bulk of it to economic develop- 
ment? 

COMPARISONS WITH OTHERS 


Much is made each year of the per- 
centage of gross national product that 
other free and Communist nations spend 
on aid to less-developed countries, rela- 
tive to the United States. 

This was one of the favorite argu- 
ments of the chairman of the commit- 
tee in the committee sessions. It should 
be analyzed, because it is a propaganda 
argument which is being used to pull 
the wool over the eyes of millions of 
American taxpayers. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the percentage of gross national product 
is used because it is the only way that 
the foreign aid programs of other na- 
tions can be made to appear even. rea- 
sonably close to that of the United 
States. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
went into this matter in our hearings. 
AID Administrator Bell furnished for the 
printed hearing record a lengthy mem- 
orandum concerning the aid programs 
of other nations. 
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I particularly invite attention to the 
table on page 335 of the hearings. It 
shows the 1962 bilateral aid commit- 
ments of all developed countries of the 
free world, and the percentage of such 
bilateral aid of the gross national prod- 
uct of each. It indicates that only 
France, with 1.6 percent and Portugal, 
with 2.21 percent, extended a larger per- 
centage of their gross national products 
in aid to less-developed countries than 
did the United States. Moreover, in the 
case of Portugal, this aid went to pos- 
sessions in Africa which, according to 
Portuguese officials, are part of Portu- 
gal and by their sights should not be 
counted as foreign aid at all. In the 
case of France, a very large bulk of 
French aid still goes to former French 
colonies in Africa. As Mr. Bell stated, 
it takes the form of budget support to 
the new governments of these former 
colonies. In 1962, 86 percent of French 
bilateral aid was for these grants. 

There is a “gimmick” even in this, be- 
cause France is one of the worst of- 
fenders in the world in discriminating 
against the legitimate trade interests of 
the United States. The countries to 
which France is granting aid are still 
considered by her to be a part of its 
economic empire. Furthermore, she still 
exerts great influence upon them in re- 
gard to their trade practices. 

I am not opposed to what France and 
these other countries are doing. But 
they are doing it to maintain the direct 
commercial and political ties with these 
countries or possessions that were built 
up over decades of colonialism. 

It is a rather weak reed which the 
AID people in the State Department lean 
on to cite examples of Portuguese and 
French aid, in order to bring up the 
average for all countries extending de- 
velopment assistance. 

Interestingly enough, France and Por- 
tugal have been recipients of substan- 
tial aid from the United States since 
1946. 

The same table on page 335 indicates 
that in 1962 the United States com- 
mitted 0.84 percent of its gross national 
product to bilateral aid to less developed 
countries, Germany 0.50 percent, Great 
Britain 0.70 percent, Japan 0.51 percent, 
Belgium 0.55 percent, and the others on 
down to 0.01 percent by Denmark. 

The table for 1963 shows the commit- 
ments by these countries, but not as a 
percentage of gross national product for 
1963. However, in several cases, the 
commitments are down from 1962. This 
is true of France, Great Britain, Portu- 
gal, and the Netherlands. The com- 
mitment by Norway is the same and that 
of Japan is up only to $268 million from 
$265 million the year before. Canada, 
Denmark, Belgium, Germany, and Italy 
increased their commitments. But all 
free world aid other than U.S. aid was 
up, in 1963, only $263 million above the 
commitment for 1962. And in 1962, their 
aid as a percentage of their gross na- 
tional products totaled 0.60 percent, as 
compared to 0.84 percent for the United 
States. 

When we take into account the even 
more tremendous difference between the 
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American effort for national defense and 
the defense effort of these same coun- 
tries—and the U.S. effort was exactly 
double that of our industrially developed 
allies—it is evident that they will let 
Uncle Sam carry the international 
burden as long as we continue appro- 
priating the money. 

On that point, let me stress that our 
AID program does not begin to cover 
our foreign assistance program, because 
the AID program does not begin to cover 
the expenditures of our own forces 
abroad. Consider military aid. The 
military aid program that we make 
available—I do not care what part of 
the world is touched—does not include 
the expenses of maintaining our own 
military forces in that area, under whose 
canopy of defense all those areas live 
and have their security. 

Later in my speech, I shall have some- 
thing to say about my criticisms of mili- 
tary aid, but I wish to drive this point 
home now. 

The expenditure for aid to South Viet.- 
nam now is somewhere between $114 
million and $2 million a day. It will go 
up and up in skyrocketing fashion if we 
continue our aggressive policies in south- 
east Asia, and continue to provoke at- 
tacks upon us in southeast Asia on a 
unilateral military basis. 

But even as of now, our military aid 
program does not take into account the 
millions of dollars which are being spent 
on our own military operations in the 
area. When all is said and done, it is 
those operations which provide security 
and protection to the nations of southeast 
Asia. They all live under the canopy of 
American military might. It is our air 
armada, our 7th Fleet, and our thou- 
sands of boys who are distributed in that 
area of the world, that provide them with 
their defenses. 

If we got into a war with Russia to- 
morrow, in many instances their own 
military programs would be of no value 
to us whatsoever. They would become 
liabilities. We should not be using them, 
because we all know the kind of war 
that would be. That is one of the rea- 
sons—as I shall show later in this 
speech—why I shall be offering amend- 
ments on this question, in the course of 
the debate, to cut drastically American 
military aid because, by and large, it is a 
shocking waste of American taxpayers’ 
dollars. That military aid does not 
strengthen one iota the defense of this 
Republic. The security of this Republic 
is dependent, after all, on the nuclear 
might of the United States, upon our air 
and naval armada. 

Another table prepared by Mr. Bell 
shows the actual disbursements for bi- 
lateral and multilateral aid in 1962. 
Since the table did not show this total as 
a percentage of each country’s gross na- 
tional product, I asked the aid agency to 
calculate that percentage for me, and 
have added it to the table III which ap- 
pears below. 

It is this figure which shows the pro- 
portion of their gross national product 
that developed free world countries spent 
on aid to less-developed countries in 1962, 
in both bilateral and multilateral aid 
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programs. For France, the percentage 
was 1.39, for Germany 0.50, for Great 
Britain 0.53, for Japan 0.32, for Belgium 
0.76, for Portugal 1.36. For the United 
States the percentage was 0.65 and for 
all other development assistance coun- 
tries it averaged 0.58. 

Aid commitments to the less-developed 
countries from development assistance 
countries other than the United States 
have risen only $300 million from 1961 
to 1963. Their grants as a percent of 
their total dropped from 55 to 48 percent, 
while ours dropped only from 66 to 60 
percent. 

If there are those who can find com- 
fort in these figures, they are easily 
comforted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the AID memorandum 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the AID 
memorandum was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

TOTAL Free WORLD Am 

A decade ago the United States was the 
only important source of aid to the develop- 
ing countries. Today 17 free world coun- 
tries other than the United States—many of 
them former recipients of U.S. economic 
aid—conduct substantial assistance pro- 
grams. Eleven of them—Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
United Kingdom—are members of the DAC. 
They account for some 95 percent of the 
bilateral aid from all 17 countries. The other 
5 percent comes from six nonmembers of the 
DAC: Australia, Austria, Kuwait, New 
Zealand, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

International agencies such as the World 
Bank, the International Development Asso- 
ciation, the European Development Fund, 
and the Inter-American Development Bank 
are also channeling large amounts of capital 
and technical assistance to the developing 
world. Ten years ago the World Bank was 
the only multilateral source of capital for 
this purpose. 

There has been a significant growth in the 
programs of these aid donors. The total 
volume of free world aid commitments to 
the less-developed countries increased 
from $6.5 billion in 1960 to $8.4 billion in 1962 
(the last year for which complete commit- 
ment figures are available). This represented 
an increase in commitments from all three 
major aid sources: the United States, other 
donor countries, and international organiza- 
tions. 

Commitments from sources other than the 
United States increased at the greatest rate. 
Whereas U.S. bilateral commitments went up 
20 percent between 1960 and 19621 commit- 
ments from multilateral agencies and other 
donors rose 64 percent and 34 percent, respec- 
tively. As a consequence, the U.S. share of 
the total aid bill declined. By 1960 some 40 
percent—or $2.6 billion—of aid commitments 
came either from multilateral agencies or 
from free world bilateral sources other than 
the United States. By 1962 this had risen to 
44 percent, or $3.7 billion. 

It should be noted that some of the aid 
funds committed by the multilateral agen- 
cies are supplied by the United States. Those 
agencies finance their aid activities partly 
with Government funds and partly with 


1 The three main types of economic aid in- 
cluded in the U.S. aid figures used in this 
statement are: (1) Economic aid under the 
Foreign Assistance Act, (2) loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank to less-developed 
countries for terms of more than 5 years, and 
(3) provision of U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities under Public Law 480. 
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funds derived from earnings, repayments, 
and private capital. In 1962, for example, the 
international agencies received a total of 
$665 million in Government grants and sub- 
scription payments from the DAC countries. 
The U.S. share of this was 42 percent and the 
other DAC countries provided 58 percent. 
Therefore, it is clearly in our interest to 
have these multilateral agencies increase 
their aid programs so long as every dollar 
from the United States is matched by a sig- 
nificantly larger contribution from others. 

In addition to support from U.S. and 
other DAC government subscriptions, the 
multilateral agencies also receive contribu- 
tions from non-DAC governments, and ob- 
tain a substantial share of their financing 
from repayments and from private capital 
markets. In 1962, for example, $307 mil- 
lion—more than half the World Bank’s total 
financing that year—came from the sale of 
loans to the private sector. 

One result of the growing volume of aid 
is that the United States is now bearing a 
smaller share of the aid burden. Another is 
that greatly increased resources are available 
to the developing countries, thereby quick- 
ening their prospects for growth and stabil- 
ity. Moreover, we are witnessing the emer- 
gence of more donor countries. Israel, the 
Republic of China on Taiwan, and Mexico 
now provide technical assistance to nations 
less developed than themselves. We hope 
this list will continue to grow as more coun- 
tries approach economic self-reliance. 


ARE OTHERS DOING ENOUGH? 


The mere fact that other countries are con- 
tributing more aid each year does not answer 
the question of whether they are doing 
enough. 

This is not an easy question to answer. 
There is no internationally agreed standard 
for evaluating aid performance, and there 
is even disagreement over what should be 
counted as aid. The attached table I shows 
some indications of aid performance for 
1962. 

This year’s report by the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers suggested several 
measures of the ability and the interest of 
donors to sustain aid programs: their gross 
national product, the size of their defense 
burden, and their dependence on trade with 
the less-developed countries. These indica- 
tors produce this comparison for calendar 
year 1962: 

“The 1962 bilateral aid commitments of 
the other DAC countries combined amounted 
to six-tenths of 1 percent of their GNP com- 
pared with slightly more than eight-tenths 
of 1 percent for the United States that year. 
France and Portugal committed a consider- 
ably larger share of GNP than did the United 
States: 1.26 percent for France, and more 
than 2 percent for Portugal. The average 
for the other DAC countries excluding France 
and Portugal was only four-and-one-half- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

“The per capita GNP of the other DAC 
countries, however, is far smaller than ours. 
In 1962 per capita GNP averaged $1,135 for 
other DAC countries. This is only about 40 
percent of the $2,974 per capita GNP for the 
United States that year. 

“Other DAC countries are not spending as 
much for defense as the United States. 
Their defense expenditures in 1962 averaged 
4.7 percent of GNP, compared to 9.4 percent 
for the United States. 

“Other DAC countries have a greater rela- 
tive stake in trade with the developing coun- 
tries than we do. That is, a larger percentage 
of their GNP—7.5 percent on the average 
depends on trade with the developing coun- 
tries as compared with 2.4 percent for the 
United States. Despite this, they finance a 
smaller share of their trade with aid com- 
mitments than we do. Their aid financed 
17.6 percent of their 1962 exports to devel- 
oping countries, whereas in the same year 
nearly 65 percent of U.S. exports to develop- 
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ing countries were financed by aid. Only 
France, with 37.1 percent and Portugal, with 
45.8 percent, approached the U.S. per- 
formance.” 

Weighed together, these comparisons sug- 
gest that DAC countries other than France 
and Portugal could reasonably be expected 
to increase their aid commitments. Some 
are doing so. Canada intends to raise its aid 
expenditures 50 percent in 1964, over a level 
already raised in 1968. Denmark and Nor- 
way say their target is an eventual aid level 
of 1 percent of GNP. The United Kingdom 
and Japan have announced their intention 
to increase the size of their assistance pro- 
grams. But some others—notably Germany, 
which we believe could well afford it—show 
no signs of doing so. 


TERMS OF AID 


We are concerned not only with the vol- 
ume of aid from other donors but with the 
financial terms on which it is given. The 
attached table II shows the terms of bilat- 
eral aid from 1961 to 1963. 

In the aggregate the record of the other 
DAC countries on grant aid is good. In 
1962 the 11 DAC aid givers provided 56 per- 
cent of their total bilateral aid, or more than 
$1.3 billion per year, on a grant basis. The 
comparable U.S. figure for the same year was 
65 percent, or $3 billion. However, if $1.7 
million of Public Law 480 is excluded, 46 per- 
cent of our 1962 aid was on a grant basis. 

Two-thirds of the grants of the other DAC 
countries in 1962 financed capital projects 
and commodity imports. The remaining 
one-third financed technical assistance. 

“Some 26,000 students and trainees from 
less-leveloped countries were supported by 
the other DAC countries that year, compared 
to 10,388 financed by the United States. 

“A total of 75,000 operational and advisory 
personnel financed by other DAC countries 
were helping to fill the human resources gap 
in less-developed countries that year, com- 
pared to about 8,500 from the United States.” 

The loan programs of the other DAC coun- 
tries are all conducted on less favorable 
terms than ours. But the last few years 
have seen marked changes for the better, and 
we anticipate further liberalization in the 
future. Take maturities, for example: 

“In 1962, U.S. loans to less-developed 
countries carried an average maturity of 
29.9 years. 

“No German loans carried more than 5 
years’ maturity in 1959. By 1961 new Ger- 
man commitments averaged 14.5 years. By 
1962 they averaged 17 years. Preliminary 
figures show the average climbed to 20.2 
years in 1963. 

“Britain announced a new policy last fall 
of offering loans up to 30 years’ maturity. 

“Canada has announced its intention to 
supplement its existing grant and hard loan 
programs with a new soft loan program on 
terms approximating those of the Interna- 
tional Development Association: 50 years’ 
maturity, three-fourths of 1 percent inter- 
est and 10 years’ grace. 

“In 1962 Italy made no loans for more than 
a 12-year repayment period. Since then, 
however, Italy has made one large loan with 
an 18-year maturity and another of 25 years’ 
maturity.” 

Interest rates on the aid loans of other 
DAC countries have been high—often, in our 
Judgment, much too high for those of the 
developing countries with serious balance- 
of-payments problems. In both 1961 and 
1962 they averaged 5.1 percent as against 2,6 
percent in 1962 for the United States. Our 
average will rise in the future because of 
the higher minimum interest rates on AID 
loans required by the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1963. The interest rates of other aid 
givers, however, are coming down. For 
example: 

“A new British policy provides for a waiver 
of interest payments for up to 7 years. This 
lowers the 6-percent-interest rate on a long- 
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term loan to an effective rate of about 3 per- 
cent. Britain has already granted such a 
waiver for loans to India, Pakistan, and Tur- 
key totaling $115 million. 

“Although the average German rate is 4.2 
percent, Germany has been making an in- 
creasing number of low-interest loans. Last 
year, for example, Germany made a loan of 
$13.2 million to Togo at 2-percent interest 
with a 30-year maturity. 

“As I have already noted, Canada will 
begin lending on IDA terms—three-fourths 
of 1 percent interest, 50 years’ maturity, and 
10 years’ grace.” 

The present softening of aid terms can be 
traced in part to a policy agreement 
reached by the DAC in April 1963. All the 
DAC members agreed that loan terms should 
be consistent with the debt-servicing ca- 
pacity of the recipient countries, that terms 
should be more nearly comparable among 
donors, and that these aims should be met 
by liberalizing the terms of the harder 
lenders. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF AID 


A decade ago, the little aid provided by 
donors other than the United States took 
the form of assistance from European coun- 
tries to their colonies. In 1962, about one- 
fourth of the aid of the other DAC countries 
went to dependent areas. Today, with only 
a handful of colonies remaining in the free 
world, indications are that this proportion 
has declined to about 10 percent. 

Much French, British, Belgian, Dutch, and 
Italian aid does go to former colonies that 
are now independent states. The United 
States has a direct stake in the continuation 
of this support. It is very much in our in- 
terest—our political interest, our budgetary 
interest, and our balance-of-payments inter- 
est—to have Britain carry on sizable aid pro- 
grams in Kenya and Uganda, to have France 
do so in French-speaking Africa, and to have 
Belgium do so in Rwanda and Burundi. 
Some two-thirds of all development assist- 
ance in Africa is now provided by the West- 
ern European nations. 

European donors are, however, giving more 
and more aid outside their former colonial 
dependencies. Both Britain and France 
have stated their intention of doing so as a 
matter of policy. France, for example, has 
made sizable commitments (including soft 
loans) to Mexico and Greece while Britain 
is enlarging its technical assistance program 
in Latin America. 

Three of the major DAC donors—Germany, 
Canada, and Japan—have no colonial con- 
nections. Germany has a worldwide pro- 
gram. In the last 3 years, Germany made 
loan pledges to 65 less-developed countries 
and provided technical assistance to 70. 
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Canada’s assistance ranges through the 
Commonwealth countries and Latin America. 
Japan aids much of Asia and Latin America. 

The broadening of aid relations is exem- 
plified by the aid expenditures of DAC 
countries other than the United States in 
Latin America. In 1960 these totaled less 
than $50 million. In 1962 they reached 
$110 million. 

One factor that has helped draw European 
aid into new fields has been the formation 
of aid consortia. Belgium, Italy, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, for example, 
are members of the consortium for Pakistan, 
along with Canada, Japan, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. These same 
countries plus Austria are also members of 
the aid consortium for India. The same 
countries minus Japan but including Sweden 
and Luxembourg are in the Turkish con- 
sortium. The attached table III shows DAC 
aid disbursed through multilateral and con- 
sortia type arrangements in 1962. 


SINO-SOVIET AID TO LESS-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Total extensions of long-term economic 
development credits by the Sino-Soviet bloc 
amounted to more than $4.9 billion by the 
end of fiscal year 1963. Of this amount, the 
U.S.S.R. contributed $3.4 billion, Communist 
countries of Eastern Europe contributed $1.1 
billion, and Communist China $0.4 billion. 

Since the beginning of calendar 1964, bloc 
countries have extended new economic aid 
totaling more than $800 million. Major re- 
cipients include United Arab Republic, India, 
and several African countries. A signifi- 
cant proportion of this aid was from Com- 
munist China. 

About 5 percent of bloc aid is extended in 
the form of grants. Bloc credits are gen- 
erally repayable in local currency, with grace 
periods on principal extending 1 year beyond 
completion of projects. Interest rates are 
generally 2.5 percent repayable in 12 years. 
Some credits (particularly Chinese Com- 
munist credits) are extended interest free 
for up to 50 years. 


The following table shows commitments . 


and expenditures for 1961-63. 


Sino-Soviet aid to less-developed countries 
(ezeluding Cuba) 


Un millions] 
1961 1962 1963 | 1964 (Janu- 
ary to June) 
Cormmitments...| $1, 000 $325 $310 $800+ 
Expenditures 275 390 r 
Soviet aid 


Total extensions of long-term economic 
development credits by the Soviet bloc 
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amounted to an estimated $4.5 billion by the 
end of 1963, of which the U.S.S.R. contrib- 
uted $3.4 billion and the Communist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe about $1.1 billion. 
Most of this aid has been extended for spe- 
cific projects. The largest amounts have 
gone to Asia and the Middle East. 

Drawings on Soviet bloc aid are almost one- 
third of the credits extended, amounting to 
about $1.2 billion from the U.S.S.R. (about 
one-third of its extensions), and more than 
$300 million from the Communist countries 
of Eastern Europe (nearly 30 percent of their 
extensions). Drawings on Soviet bloc aid 
amounted to almost $450 million in 1963. 

Extensions of long-term economic develop- 
mental credits by the bloc during 1963 
amounted to more than $220 million, most of 
which was extended by the U.S.S.R. The 
major commitments were by the U.S. S. R., 
$100 million to Algeria and $39 million to 
Tran. 

There are about 12,000 economic techni- 
cians from the Soviet bloc in the less-devel- 
oped countries, of which more than 8,800 
were from the U.S.S.R. and more than 2,600 
from Eastern Europe. Most of these techni- 
cians were assisting on Soviet-bloc aid proj- 
ects. 

The attached table IV shows Soviet bloc 
aid to underdeveloped free world countries 
from 1954 to 1963, 

Chinese Communist aid 

Total extensions of long-term economic 
development credits by Communist China 
amounted to $446 million by the end of 1963. 
The largest amounts of this aid have gone 
to countries in southeast Asia and west 
Africa. Prior to 1962 a number of Chinese 
Communist aid extensions were grants, but 
more recently Chinese economic aid has con- 
sisted primarily of credits. 

Drawings on Chinese aid amounted to 
about one-fourth of commitments by the end 
of 1963; i.e., a little more than $100 million. 
Many recipients of Chinese aid have received 
few or no deliveries on their credit or grants. 

Extensions of long-term economic devel- 
opmental credits by the Chinese Communists 
during 1963 amounted to about $89 million, 
all of which went to African countries, 

In the latter half of 1963 there were an 
estimated 470 economic technicians from 
Communist China in the less-developed 
countries, of which a handful were in Ye- 
men and the rest were in Africa and in Asia. 
Many of these technicians were assisting on 
Chinese aid projects in either a technical or 
manual capacity. 

The attached table V shows Chinese Com- 
munist aid to underdeveloped free world 
countries from 1954 to 1963. 


TABLE 1.—1962 bilateral aid commitments ! and various measures of donor capacity and interest 


hr go Om yo ye o 
28-892 


12.8 5.5 0.0 
13.3 5.2 3.0 

-6 -3 4.1 
37.1 17.6 7.2 
16.8 7.8 6.4 
5.6 23 6.7 
11.4 6.0 8.6 
6.0 25 12.8 
3.4 13 6.0 


1 Grants and loans over 5 years. 
2 GNP at current market prices. 
3 Bilateral gross expenditure figures, 


41961 figure. 
Grant component is expenditure figure. 
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TABLE II(a).—1961 bilateral aid commitments: Grants, loans, and average loan terms r 
[Dollars in millions] 


A ES Y E A [ei OO ETE A EE 
Canada. 56 58 

SI IA , AI 1 A A LR Er SE a je RS 
France 1 


Germ > r Total, other DAC.. 
AET 29 United States 


N Total, Da. 


1 Data available lacks some precision or consistency; these average terms should be 4 Includes country use portion of sales under Public Law 480, title I and commodity 


ded as rough orders of magnitude. grants under Public Law 480, titles II and III. 
bag oases At 5 $ Includes Foreign Assistance Act, Export-Import Bank, and Public Law 480, title 
3 Grants are expenditures; loans are commitments. IV commodity loans. 
TABLE II(b).— 1962 bilateral aid commitments: Grants, loans, and average loan terms 
[Dollars in millions] 


5.5 || Norway r DO. AA eee 
6.0 Portugal 60 57 22.4 46 
. ror United Kingdom 556 398 26.3 5.6 
4.2 Total, other DAC. 2. 445 1, 109 19.8 5.1 
—— United States 4, 656 51, 631 29.9 26 
5.0 Total, DAC 7. 101 2. 740 25.8 3.6 


1 Data available lacks precision or consistency; these average terms should be re- Includes country use portion of sales under Public Law 480, title I, and commodity 
garded as rough orders of magnitude. grants under Public Law 480, titles II and III. 

2 Expenditures; interest rate is assumption. 3 Includes Foreign Assistance Act, Export-Import Bank, and Public Law 480, 

3 Grants are expenditures; loans are commitments. title IV commodity loans. 


TABLE 11(c).—1968 bilateral aid commitments: Grants, loans, and average loan terms 
[Dollars in millions] ! 


Total Grants Total Grants 
bilateral as Loans | Average | Average bilateral as Loans | Average | Average 
Country Grants | percent over matur- | interest! Country aid Grants | percent over matur- | interest 1 
commi 5 years yt commit- of 5 years ity! 
ments total ments total 
$83 $76 92 7 (3) (2) Norway 81 ES] 75 1 ¢ 2) 
125 44 35 82 10) ret 5⁴ 9 17 45 
7 5 71 2 8 United Kingdom 458 219 48 239 e 
877 697 80 180 ¢ 2) — — — — 
665 155 23 510 @ @) Total, other DAC.. 2, 708 1,311 48 1,399 ( 
128 14 1 114 8 United States 4, 60 1, 599 ¢ 
268 80 30 188 3 — — — 
30 2 31 ( Total, DAC 6, 764 3,768 55 2, 988 09 0 
1 Preliminary DAC figures. 2 Precise data on interest rates and maturities not yet available for 1963. 


TABLE 111.—1962 DAC multilateral aid and bilateral aid subject to coordination, and percentages, total official aid 
[Dollars in millions] 


(2) (3) (4) 


Total multilateral aid Total net bilateral aid Total net multilateral aid 
contributions subject to coordination 1 and bilateral aid subject Pereent 
to coordination (24-3) col. (1) is 
of gross 
national 
Percent of product 


net official 
aid 


$96. 9 $28.3 29.2 $93. 61 96.6 
50.3 12.8 25.4 38. 24 76.0 
8.5 7.8 ES AOS ee A 7.80 91.8 
995. 9 116.7 11.7 136. 60 13.7 
426.9 102.3 24.0 246. 36 57.7 
66.4 31.5 47.4 51.40 77.4 
165. 1 7.1 4.3 127. 66 77.3 
85.7 43.7 cf E A E E 42.76 49.9 
1.4 22 14.3 28. 6 60 42.9 
37.3 1 — E RA .10 .3 
416.7 39.5 9.5 2 232. 13 55.7 
2,351. 0 390. 0 6.6 25. . 26 41.6 
3, 606. 0 7.7 59. 3 2, 416. 00 67.0 
5. 957. 0 1.2 45. 7 3. 393. 26 57.0 


1 Disbursements of members of IBRD consortia for India and Pakistan, OECD South Vietnam, Philippines, South Korea, China (Taiwan), Argentina, Brazil, and 


consortia for Greece and Turkey, IBRD consultative groups for Colombia, N: Chile. 
and Tunisia, OECD/DAC coordinating groups for Thailand, a East ca 2 French bilateral aid to coordinated efforts includes Laos and Cambodia, and esti- 
(Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda), and the Congo (Léopoldville), and DAC meetings on mate for Tunisia. 
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TABLE IV.—Estimated Soviet bloc credits and 
grants to the less-developed countries of 
the free world, 1954-63 


[Million U.S. dollars] 
Area and country: 


Taste V.—Estimated economic credits and 
grants extended by Communist China to 
non-Communist less-developed countries, 
1954-63 


[Million U.S. dollars] 


Area and country: Amount 
... AAC AS 446 
Latin America 0 
man 2 dee 37 
FOND rte cae ͤ——.. — vaio me 16 
United Arab Republic. - 5 
P. AA 5 E cape vate ot 16 
6—⁊—ũ U—T—p H Q 138 
—T. 5 50 
— B 8 20 
a AAA: AA 25 
AR ES. EA 20 
Somali Republic 23 
r dl a TO e odo e a 271 
JJ ͤ ͤ A. ee 84 
C0 AA 50 
G en E ———T—ñ— —⅜ 36 
eee o e jo 57 
A. E A SS OS NI OS 44 
COMPARISONS DO NOT TELL WHETHER U.S. AID 
Is SOUND 


Mr. MORSE. Comparisons with other 
nations, free or Communist, do not tell 
us anything about whether the U.S. aid 
program is sound. If every other na- 
tion in the world is hellbent for bank- 
ruptcy, that would not be a reason for the 
United States to get there first. No doubt 
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there are many nations that spend a big- 
ger share of their gross national product 
on liquor, cigarettes, and gambling than 
we do, but that does not mean that we 
must embark on a national effort to out- 
do them. 

France, which is the favorite example 
in this comparison, is not only spending 
a higher percentage of her gross national 
product on foreign aid than we are, but 
she is spending a higher percentage on 
development of her nuclear weapons 
systems. Surely this does not mean we 
must increase our outlay there, too. Yet 
that is the implication of the comparison. 

The only important question for us is 
whether the money the United States 
does spend on aid is effective and worth- 
while in promoting the economic better- 
ment which we advertise as its purpose, 
I do not think it is, or at least not enough 
of it is to justify the sum requested for 
the fiscal year 1965. 


FOREIGN AID AS A SLUSH FUND 


Many advocates of aid think they are 
being sophisticated in recommending 
foreign aid as a slush fund to buy off 
other countries. They often say that 
every great nation has had to do the 
same thing, and that the United States 
should now undertake to carry the same 
burden, with the understanding that it 
is a waste of money and is spent only 
to prevent unfavorable things from hap- 
pening. 

Our experience shows that countries 
do not remain bought off. Pakistan did 
not remain bought off. Pakistan is en- 
tering into agreements with Red China. 
The Foreign Minister of Pakistan stood 
up in the Washington, D.C., Press Club 
not so many weeks ago and blatantly 
pointed out that they have no intention 
of being of any assistance to us in South 
Vietnam. Yet we poured millions and 
millions of dollars of aid into Pakistan. 
To build up what? To build up her mili- 
tary forces for a potential war with 
India over Kashmir. We poured many 
millions of dollars into India, for the 
same purpose. 

The sad, shocking danger is that if 
Pakistan and India go to war over Kash- 
mir, they will fight it almost entirely with 
American military equipment. Does that 
make friends for us in the world? It 
makes Communists. 

Mr. President, it is just such unsound 
policy on foreign aid that is strengthen- 
ing the drive for communism. I want to 
see it stopped. Our foreign aid program 
has been a colossal failure as a check 
upon communism; and I care not what 
part of the world we name. 

Our own defense posture has held Rus- 
sia in check—not the defense posture of 
Turkey, Greece, Pakistan, India, or any 
of the other countries whose military 
power we have developed. What I have 
said about Pakistan and India is equally 
applicable to Turkey and Greece. They 
would be worthless to us in the event of a 
war with Russia. Yet, there is a danger 
in the Mediterranean that Greece and 
Turkey might get into a war with each 
other—totally equipped on each side 
with American military equipment. 
Reconcile that with morality. It cannot 
be done. We cannot eliminate moral 
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principles from American foreign aid 
policy. Much of it cannot be squared 
with principles of morality. 

Several things are wrong with the view 
of using foreign aid as a slush fund. 
First of all, it assumes that money (or 
military equipment) buys more than it 
does. To holders of this view, the giving 
of money is synonymous with the influ- 
encing of the recipient; but more often 
than not, recipients, in the manner of 
Sukarno, take the money and then do as 
they intended to anyway. 

I wonder what America’s foreign aid 
policy would be in Indonesia if there were 
not in the neighborhood of $2 billion 
worth of oil investments there. I wonder 
if the explorations for oil in South Viet- 
nam and the planned building of an oil 
refinery in South Vietnam by an Amer- 
ican oil company might have some indi- 
rect influence upon foreign aid in South 
Vietnam. 

The best way to make perfectly clear 
that it does not have any influence is to 
ask the United Nations to replace the 
United States in South Vietnam. I shall 
have more to say about that later this 
week, 

Mr. President, the slush fund to Su- 
karno did not hold him in line. Slush 
funds by way of foreign aid have not 
kept the recipient countries in line. The 
principle upon which such an approach 
is based is not sound. 

Second, handing out money and 
weapons with the idea that they will 
promote political stability, or keep 
friendly governments in power, or prop 
up a bloated military establishment in a 
foreign country are all efforts to impose a 
political order from the top down. The 
underlying causes of unrest or suscepti- 
bility to communism are ignored, and 
sometimes worsened. 

These uses of foreign aid are justified 
with such phrases as “forward defense 
against communism,” “vital to the inter- 
ests of the United States,” and “of 
strategic importance to the United 
States,” concepts that now embrace vir- 
tually the entire globe. 

It is semantic “hokum.” The Depart- 
ment of State and the AID officials in 
the Pentagon have been trying to feed 
the American people semantic “hokum.” 
But they are getting ready to regurgitate. 
They will not swallow it any longer. 

Most of the countries receiving huge 
and largely unconditional aid on the 
ground that they border the Communist 
bloc are already protected by mutual de- 
fense treaties with us, and by our retalia- 
tory capacity. 

The real justification for “forward de- 
fense” aid is not that the recipient can 
use it against communism, because a 
nonindustrial country that cannot sup- 
port a peacetime army cannot sustain a 
war effort against Russia or China. 
Once Europe and Japan were rebuilt and 
rearmed, military aid ceased to have 
much practical value for indigenous 
forces. What “forward defense” aid 
does buy is entree for American military 
and intelligence agencies close to Com- 
munist borders. For these privileges, 
we have paid since World War II a dozen 
times more than we need to have paid. 
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I shall say something about Turkey 
later. Turkey is one of the horrible ex- 
amples. Turkey could not begin to sup- 
port its military establishment with its 
economy. Turkey is not protected by 
its military establishment. Turkey is 
protected by the striking power of the 
United States. We have been pouring 
hundreds of millions of dollars into Tur- 
key for the operation of government in- 
dustry. Plant after plant in Turkey is 
government owned. The evidence is 
perfectly clear—and the Comptroller 
General’s report makes it clear too—that 
the government plants are used for the 
employment of a large percentage of the 
people over and above the need of the 
employer to operate an efficient plant. 

It is a sort of government dole, handed 
out with American taxpayer dollars. It 
is a make-work program. Yet when we 
try to obtain needed assistance in our 
own country for some of our depressed 
areas, we see the trouble that we en- 
counter. But not in Turkey. In my 
judgment, much of the economic aid, as 
well as much of the military aid to Tur- 
key, is a shocking waste of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars. I do not believe we 
ought to be supporting with an AID pro- 
gram these government-commercial 
monopolies in Turkey. 

Many will say: “Anything that helps 
us against Russia and China is worth 
while.” But our failure to insist on 
sound economic standards even for this 
aid has not helped us. It only means 
that we are still vulnerable to eviction 
from these countries without, in the 
meantime, having improved their eco- 
nomic prospects. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM SHOULD BE BASIC PURPOSE 
OF AID 

In the long run, climates and attitudes 
sympathetic to the United States and 
compatible with American objectives will 
have to be created by the creation, first, 
of economic freedom in these countries. 
And economic freedom can only be ad- 
yanced through the developmental part 
of the AID program, 

But, sad to say, of the economic sec- 
tion of the program, not more than half 
is devoted to bona fide economic develop- 
ment. Supporting assistance, the con- 
tingency fund, and nonproject loans 
from the development loan fund are but 
political props and pay-offs to foreign 
governments. They do not develop; 
they merely patch over and perpetuate 
the lack of development. 

Even the technical assistance program 
is being used for transportation and 
communication projects against the day 
when they may be of use to American 
forces, and to train small-time police 
states in emerging countries. 

The words “economic freedom of 
choice,” without which the security of 
this country will never be strengthened 
in this world, are being relegated to 
whatever is left over in the foreign aid 
pot. Education, sanitation, vocational 
training, capital projects, agricultural 
extension—the activities that our of- 
ficials trot out to gain support for aid 
among the unknowing American peo- 
ple—these constitute at most only about 
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40 percent of the $3.5 billion being re- 
quested. 

Cutting the $1 billion-plus military aid 
expenditure in half and applying the un- 
productive economic aid to genuine eco- 
nomic development projects would do 
more to strengthen the longrun security 
of the United States than any other 
changes that could be made in the for- 
eign aid program. 

NO EVIDENCE OF CHANGE IN CURRENT PROGRAM 


Since January, Congress and the 
American people have been told again 
and again that this year the program is 
being tightened, curtailed, and improved. 
But there is no hint in any of the ma- 
terial presented to the committee of 
where these changes are taking place. 
All that Congress is given in the annual 
presentation is a look at on-going pro- 
grams, started in the current fiscal year 
or before. 

Contrary to past efforts and directives 
from Congress, requested funds for sup- 
porting assistance have been increased 
over last year, even without the addi- 
tional request for Vietnam. This grant 
economic aid has been a target for con- 
gressional criticism since adoption of the 
Mansfield amendment in 1959, calling 
for its eventual termination. The aid 
request for this category is a backward 
step from the Mansfield reform. 

Unspecified loans called program 
loans abounded in fiscal 1964, and they 
apparently are to be used just as freely 
in fiscal 1965. Project loans finance the 
importing of commodities for specific 
projects whose soundness can be verified 
by AID officials; but program loans go to 
balance accounts and finance imports in 
general. In many countries these in- 
clude imports that contribute nothing to 
local improvement and development. 
They only create a debt obligation to the 
United States whose chances of repay- 
ment are slim. 

I warn the American people that, in 
my judgment, a large bulk—probably the 
larger bulk—of the 40-year loans at 
three-fourths of 1 percent interest, 10- 
year grace period in which no payments 
will be made, and then payment in soft 
currency, will never be repaid at all. It 
would be more direct and honest to des- 
ignate them as outright grants. 

Mr. President, they are not psychologi- 
cally beneficial, either, because—and this 
is particularly true in Latin America— 
many of the people recognize the decep- 
tion of this approach. We ought not to 
present that image of the United States 
to the world. We ought to make 
either loans or grants. We ought not to 
pretend that we are making a loan when 
we give the money on the basis of in- 
terest of three-fourths of 1 percent, with 
a 10-year grace period for no payment, 
and 40 to 50 years in which to repay, and 
then in many instances in soft currency. 
We would win more respect for ourselves 
if we did not engage in such deceitful 
semantics. 

Moratoriums on debt obligations due 
us from Turkey and Brazil, and the pros- 
pect of renegotiation of Argentina’s ob- 
ligations, call for a much tighter control 
by Congress over this type of loan. In 
the case of Brazil and Turkey, we are 
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making them new soft loans even as we 
give them moratoriums on repayment of 
old ones. 

These loans, as with aid in general, 
are touted as creating a future market 
for American goods. Tommyrot. This 
theory is based on the advertising gim- 
mick of giving away free samples. But 
their cost is absorbed by the American 
taxpayer, not the manufacturer. Yet 
testimony to this committee—not from 
administration sources but from U.S. 
commercial sources—brought out that in 
Colombia and Chile, U.S. exports de- 
clined as these countries received our 
goods under program loans and diverted 
the foreign exchange saving into new 
purchases from the European exporters, 
not U.S. exporters. Worst of all, the 
chances that the taxpayers will eyer re- 
cover any of this subsidy to American 
business are not good. 

It is no wonder that committees of 
U.S. businessmen are becoming the ma- 
jor tub thumpers for foreign aid. 

So far as Latin America is concerned, 
the indications are that the aid standards 
are being loosened, not tightened. A $50 
million loan for no particular develop- 
ment purpose, but just to balance inter- 
national payments, has been extended to 
Brazil. This is despite the suspension 
of loans, pending fulfillment of certain 
economic conditions by the Brazilian 
Government. There is as yet no more 
or better economic performance to justi- 
fy a loan than there had been under the 
previous government. But once a new 
junta takes over in Latin America, we 
rush to curry favor with it, and in Brazil 
it is costing us already $50 million. 

In fact, the U.S. aid program in four 
other junta-ruled countries of Latin 
America where constitutional govern- 
ments were pushed out, has been re- 
sumed. These are the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Ecuador, and Honduras. 
This is a full turnback to the evil days 
of the 1950’s when the United States 
gained a record level of ill will and ill 
repute among the people of Latin Amer- 
ica who had to live under the brutal heel 
of U.S.-supported tyrants. The Alli- 
ance for Progress was supposed to have 
changed all that by financing economic 
reform within a framework of political 
freedom and domocratic institutions. 
But today we are merely handing out 
more money for the same old purposes as 
before. 

Having ignored ourselves the political 
conditions for aid under the Alliance, 
our partners feel free to ignore the self- 
help conditions as well. Why should 
they not when they get this money any- 
way? 

Later I shall discuss the President’s 
contingency fund. Why in the world 
we should go along with the proposal to 
give him $150 million, to spend at his own 
discretion, I am at a loss to understand, 
particularly when we take note of how 
contingency funds have been spent in 
recent years. “Slugs” have been spent to 
help governments balance their budgets, 
to help them with payments, to help them 
pay debts. That is a misuse of the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund. I protested it 
last year. I shall protest it this year. 
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The purpose of a President’s contin- 
gency fund is to give a President of the 
United States overnight funds. That is 
all. It takes 20 minutes to get from the 
White House to Congress for the Presi- 
dent to come before the Congress in an 
emergency. Any time the President has 
an emergency to lay before the Congress, 
he can get the funds, if he shows there 
is an emergency. 

It goes back to the point I made earlier 
about the danger of Government by 
secrecy. No President—I do not care 
who he is—should be allowed to have 
$150 million to play with any way he 
wants to play with it in America’s for- 
eign affairs. It is a dangerous power. It 
is an unchecked power. It is in violation 
of the theory of our form of government. 
No President should be given an un- 
checked power. Fifty million dollars is 
ample for any overnight need of any 
President of the United States. 

I say respectfully, but the record 
speaks for itself, that Presidential con- 
tingency funds have been abused in the 
past several years, in my judgment, and 
that abuse should be stopped. 

FUNDS SHOULD NOT GO ABOVE FISCAL 1964 


As reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the bill increases the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1965 over the pro- 
gram for fiscal 1964. This has been done 
despite the overwhelming evidence that 
the American people are demanding 
long overdue reductions in the foreign 
aid burden, that the impact of the aid 
program is woefully smaller than its size, 
that U.S. Government funds are increas- 
ingly needed at home, and that our so- 
called allies are permitted to shirk their 
responsibilities because of our often reck- 
less generosity. 

Undoubtedly the administration sin- 
cerely believes its appropriation request 
for $3,516,700,000 to be a barebones 
budget. However, the determining fac- 
tor in shaping this request had to be the 
judgment of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. And our past ex- 
perience has made it painfully clear 
that—at a minimum—there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the AID judgment. 
The Congress, on the other hand, is 
not—or should not be—content merely to 
accept the arguments of stanch advo- 
cates, but takes into account a range of 
other sources of information. Foremost 
among the latter are the reports by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, which time after time have 
severely criticized in detail the planning, 
the programing, and the implementation 
of the aid program. On the basis of such 
information, as well as a full study of the 
AID presentation material, I can only 
conclude that there is a great deal of fat 
clinging to the barebones. 

The appropriation last year, for fiscal 
1964, was an even $3 billion—a cut of 
almost $2 billion from the original budget 
request. Judging by the cries of anguish 
and forecasts of catastrophe which rose 
from Foggy Bottom during that trim- 
ming process, one might have envisioned 
the United States and the rest of the free 
world sliding irretrievably toward dis- 
aster. Yet a year later the Republic still 
stands, and no one is able to point to 
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any foreign policy reverse attributable 
to a lack of aid funds. Indeed, our set- 
backs appear to have come in the Medi- 
terranean and in southeast Asia, areas 
into which the United States has poured 
money most lavishly. 

During this year’s hearings and com- 
mittee discussions no evidence was pre- 
sented to justify an authorization for 
fiscal year 1965 of almost $467 million 
more than the $3 billion appropriated 
for fiscal 1964. It might be noted in this 
connection that a great deal of atten- 
tion and lipservice was given last year 
to the so-called Clay Committee report. 
While I disagreed strongly with that re- 
port’s infiated financial recommenda- 
tions, it did contain the extremely valid 
proposition that there should be a grad- 
ual but steady reduction in the size of 
the aid program annually in the future. 
Our experience last year with a program 
scaled to $3 billion in new funds certain- 
ly suggests that a cut even below that 
level could be safely made this year. 

Because of a carryover from prior year 
appropriations, the final figure for the 
fiscal 1964 program was almost $3.4 bil- 
lion, rather than $3 billion. The carry- 
over this year supposedly is only to be 
about $53 million. If true, and if the $3 
billion level of new money were main- 
tained, the end result would be a reduc- 
tion of about $344 million under last 
year’s figures. The word “supposedly” 
must be emphasized. For the admin- 
istrators of the AID program are highly 
accomplished producers of rabbits from 
their hats, and there is good reason to 
believe that other funds may in time be 
brought out of hiding. Indeed, when 
such a wonderland category as “deobli- 
gations of prior year obligations” is 
counted, the understandably confused 
American man-in-the-street finds that 
the foreign aid program which he 
thought was $3 billion last year turned 
out to be in excess of $3.6 billion. The 
conclusion that $3 billion in new money 
would not represent any real reduction 
from last. year is shared by many Mem- 
bers of the House, who wrote in the 
minority views in the House Appropri- 
ations Committee report: 

Further, it is impossible for the Appro- 
priations Committee to ascertain with any 
degree of accuracy the amount of unobli- 
gated funds which are left at the end of the 
fiscal year. It has been stated that these 
figures for any fiscal year are not available 
until October of the following year. 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT ONLY A PART OF TOTAL 

FOREIGN AID 

This leads to another major objection 
to the character of the foreign aid pro- 
gram as it now stands. It is only the 
beginning figure for what we spend over- 
seas on an annual basis. Many Members 
of the Congress, much less the American 
public, have only the haziest idea of how 
money is involved in our contributions to 
a large number of international financial 
and developmental organizations, and in 
our shipments of agricultural surpluses. 

Moreover, executive branch requests 
for the same general purpose in succes- 
sive years have a tendency to disappear 
from one bill or category and turn up in 
another. For example, $135 million for 
Latin American development—through 
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the Inter-American Bank’s social prog- 
ress trust fund—contained in the 1964 
foreign aid appropriation bill does not 
recur this year, At first blush this might 
appear as a reduction in our total aid. 
But no, the administration has just sub- 
mitted a separate new request for $750 
million over a 3-year period for the same 
purpose with a slight change in termi- 
nology. There is no corresponding cut 
in this bill. Under these circumstances 
it is extraordinarily difficult to perceive 
the overall total of United States foreign 
aid, and to make intelligent judgments 
about the validity of its components, such 
as those contained in this bill. 
EXCESSIVE NUMBER OF COUNTRIES CONTINUE TO 
RECEIVE BILATERAL AID 

This confusion carries over into the 
question of how many countries are feed- 
ing at the American trough. If only aid 
under the Foreign Assistance Act is 
counted, then some 83 countries are 
scheduled to receive assistance in fiscal 
year 1965. But the total rises to over 
90 countries and territories when all 
forms of assistance are counted. And 
indeed they should be counted. The ad- 
ministration can scarcely claim it is ex- 
tending little aid to Nasser’s Egypt, for 
instance, when Public Law 480 supplies 
are flooding that country. 

Now it appears that the number of 
countries getting help under the Foreign 
Assistance Act has fallen by something 
like the figure of 10. It is noteworthy 
that there is no commensurate cut in 
the administration request for new 
funds. On the contrary, the AID offi- 
cials point with pride to the growing 
concentration of effort in fewer “key” 
countries. By that standard, no matter 
how many nonessential applicants are 
cut off the AID payroll, the level of for- 
eign assistance requests is likely to re- 
main unchanged. 

Anyone reading the majority commit- 
tee report, supported by the majority of 
members who voted for this bill, will be 
struck by the absence of persuasive an- 
swers to the outstanding questions which 
have always surrounded the foreign aid 
program. It is said that it is unrealistic 
to expect agreement on the purposes and 
aims of the foreign aid program. 
at least is refreshing candor, although 
there is little novelty in the observation. 
My own experience with AID officials 
has always been that when I make a 
valid criticism of an economic project, 
they say the objective in that case is not 
economic but political—and vice versa 
in other cases. In numerous instances 
those officials have accepted the validity 
of my criticisms “in principle” but have 
cited so-called special circumstances 
which prevent them from taking correc- 
tive action. It is no wonder that we have 
difficulty in justifying foreign aid ex- 
penditures to our constituents. 

The committee report states that 
the total of US. bilateral aid is 
declining. Yet, as substantiation, it 
merely cites the difference between last 
year’s administration request and the 
one this year. The fact is there is no 
hard evidence to cite which would back 
up that statement in terms of last year 
and this. 
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The majority report then goes on to 
note that “aid has been terminated in 
17 countries.” But it ignores the fact 
that some of these countries were cut 
off several years ago, and have been 
trotted out each year since as happy 
examples. In any event, as stated above, 
a reduction in recipients means little 
without a consequent reduction in ex- 
penditures. 

A table is inserted in the report which 
supposedly “should provide some reas- 
surance” that our development loans 
will be repaid. The only conclusion I 
draw from that table is that the World 
Bank—whose record is not at issue— 
has done extremely well with its hard 
loans on stringent criteria. I join Sen- 
ators MUNDT and Lausch in their ob- 
jections to the easy terms of most of our 
loans. 

I call this an obvious fallacy in the 
misleading statement of the AID admin- 
istration and I issue the challenge: “Do 
you want to adopt the World Bank pro- 
cedures and policies for your loans? If 
you do, I am all for you.” 

But to cite the World Bank, which 
issues hard loans, which charges interest 
rates that ought to be charged, as an ex- 
ample or as an argument in support of 
the fallacious contention that AID loans 
will be repaid is pure deception. 

Mr. President, I resent such an insult 
to my intelligence. But that is what we 
are up against when we deal with the 
AID administration. The AID adminis- 
tration ought to be swept clean. We 
ought to bring an end to the whole pro- 
gram and start all over again on the 
basis of conditions that Congress lays 
down, instead of always passing the buck 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to determine the conditions. 

Finally, the majority report meets the 
criticism that our industrialized friends 
are failing to take a fair share of the for- 
eign aid burden by stating: 

This is a complicated question, for which 
there is no categorical answer. 


It is about time that the majority of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations set 
about trying to find some of the answers, 
instead of passing the buck to the State 
Department, the AID officials, and the 
Pentagon. Read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of a year ago 
and compare it with the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations this 
year. It is almost unthinkable and un- 
believable that it was written by the same 
members of the committee, but it was. 

A year ago, the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations tried to sell 
us an unsound report with the pleading, 
the rationalization, and the semantics in 
that report of a warning to the State De- 
partment and the AID officials, “If you 
do not do something in the intervening 
year, you will be in trouble; something 
will have to be done on the Hill.” 

What has been done? Let the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions take the floor of the Senate and 
give us a bill of particulars as to what 
has been done to carry out his report of 
a year ago. I charge now, as I charged a 
year ago, that what the committee did 
then, as it is doing now, was to pass the 
buck back to the administration. 
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When we raise the objections that I 
raise, we are told, “These are complicated 
questions, for which there is no categor- 
ical answer.” The American people are 
entitled to have some answers. It is 
about time the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations started to sup- 
ply the answers instead of writing the 
kind of report we have received again 
this year. Again, the statistical informa- 
tion contained in the report simply does 
not support an optimistic conclusion. 

In the following sections I set forth my 
own specific conclusions and recommen- 
dations for cutbacks in funds, which lat- 
ter are summarized at the end in tabular 
form. 

DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


Congress should reduce funds for de- 
velopment loans so long as these loans 
continue to be made for general purposes 
and not for specific projects. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee report, in 
both its majority and minority views, was 
critical of the large sums in program 
loans during fiscal 1964. Yet Congress 
must be aware by now that mere criti- 
cism in a committee report makes no im- 
pact whatsoever on the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

I repeat what I said earlier this after- 
noon: Do not provide blanket funds; do 
not provide blanket authority in dealing 
with development loans. If money is 
wanted for development loans, the appli- 
cants should be required to submit spe- 
cific projects to the committees and to 
Congress for specific approval, just as 
every Senator who seeks a project for his 
own State must submit a specific pro- 
gram showing that a cost-benefit-ratio 
formula is being met. 

We cannot clean up foreign aid if we 
leave the policy decisions to Foggy Bot- 
tom. We will not clean up foreign aid 
until Congress does the job which is 
clearly its job as the caretaker of the 
public pursestrings, and passes its valued 
judgments upon specific requests for 
specific loans for specific projects. 

I agree with the House committee. 
Congress must be aware by now that it 
will have to insist upon specific projects 
if foreign aid is ever to be cleaned up. 

Said the majority report: 

Nevertheless, the committee believes that 
countries which progress to the point where 
they qualify for large development loans 
should be encouraged to assume increasing 
responsibility for financing their imports, 
except imports related to projects for which 
loans are made. There is danger that de- 
pendence on the United States for such 
financing could result in levels of consump- 
tion higher than the recipient could normally 
sustain and could encourage unsound finan- 
cial and monetary practices. 


The minority report of the House com- 
mittee showed program loans in fiscal 
1964 as follows: 
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This makes a total of $511 million. 
Since then, Brazil has received a $50 
million program loan. 
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This means that about a third of all 
development loan funds available for 
fiscal 1964 have already been lent 
for general purposes unrelated to any 
specific development project. 

Turkey again ranks as the No. 1 failure 
of the foreign aid program and among 
the No. 1 recipients of program loans. 
She is receiving over $100 million in 
economic aid this fiscal year, and con- 
siderably more in fiscal 1965, most of it in 
“program” loans. 

Both the Organization for European 
Cooperation and Development and the 
General Accounting Office of the United 
States have found Turkey’s economic de- 
velopment to have stagnated despite the 
huge American aid program—these since 
1947, The OECD report of 1963 was pre- 
pared for a consortium of Western Euro- 
pean countries that were supposed to join 
the United States in financing Turkey’s 
development. AID presentations always 
refer to this consortium but do not men- 
tion that its total pledges amount to less 
than the American aid alone, and that 
the European members are not coming 
through on their pledges because Turkey 
has not carried out the reforms required. 

Let us not forget the lesson of that 
precedent. If we follow the policy we 
have been following toward Turkey, we 
shall be confronted with the argument 
from many another country, “Well, you 
let Turkey do it; why not us?” 

Either we shall operate the foreign aid 
program on a sound procedural basis, 
with fair conditions imposed and en- 
forced, or we shall run into the kind of 
wasteful expenditure of taxpayers’ mon- 
ey that has occurred in Turkey. 

Mr. President, our aid program to Tur- 
key, in my judgment, has involved the 
waste of many millions of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. We should stop it. Senators should 
not get the idea that they are support- 
ing democracy in Turkey because there 
is no democracy in Turkey. 

Although the United States has put 
$1,670 million into Turkey’s economy 
since 1947—let me repeat: the American 
taxpayers, through their Government, 
have poured into Turkey’s economy since 
1947, $1,670 million—and given her com- 
bined military and economic aid of over 
$4 billion, that country’s economic con- 
dition is worsening. The population in- 
crease has almost entirely wiped out the 
increase in the gross national product. 

If anyone wishes an example of the 
failure of the representation about for- 
eign aid, while it is supposedly accom- 
plishing so much, take a look at Turkey. 
Since 1947, we have poured more than 
$4 billion into Turkey, and yet there is 
no democracy there. There is no strong 
private economy in Turkey. Itis, by and 
large, a state monopoly economy. We 
are maintaining a military establish- 
ment there which Turkey could not pos- 
sibly maintain. 

It would be much better for us to 
follow the kind of aid program which I 
announced at the beginning of my 
speech 1 would gladly support, dealing 
with loans and hard money loans to 
specific economic projects, which will do 
something for the people of Turkey and 
help their standard of living, then to 
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engage in the kind of wasteful programs 
we have been engaging in there. 

If there is any question about my 
position, read the reports of the Comp- 
troller General. Senators can read them. 
So can the public read this one. I do 
not see how anyone can read the Comp- 
troller General’s reports on Turkey and 
go along with this bill. 

Reform of the grossly wasteful state 
enterprises, and tax reform are the most 
urgent. The U.S. General Accounting 
Office reported a few weeks ago: 

In the absence of a development plan and 
adequate information about the economy’s 
resources and needs, the commodity import 
program (which has been the largest seg- 
ment of United States economic dollar aid 
to Turkey) was an integrated part of the fi- 
nancing of Turkey’s overall import programs 
and as such was not geared to specific long- 
range objectives. Moreover, substantial 
amounts of local currency generated under 
the commodity import program were allo- 
cated for the general support of investment 
budgets of state economic enterprises (those 
owned by the Turkish Government). Be- 
cause neither the Turkish Government nor 
the mission exercised adequate control over 
commodity imports and the operations and 
investment programs of state enterprises, aid 
funds frequently were used to nonessential 
or low-priority purposes. State enterprises 
also received U.S. dollar aid to finance the 
foreign exchange cost of facilities which had 
been poorly utilized or not utilized at all. As- 
sistance was freely provided some state enter- 
prises notwithstanding their inefficient op- 
erations and uneconomical practices. 

In a supplement to our prior report on the 
Turkey program, we pointed out that ac- 
complishments in Turkey's economic devel- 
opment and support of the country's defense 
efforts had been accompanied by serious eco- 
nomic problems with consequent increases in 
the amount of aid required from the United 
States. The average level of U.S. aid for the 
5 fiscal years (1958-62) covered by our re- 
cent examination increased significantly over 
the level for the preceding periods. More- 
over, U.S. officials estimate that during the 
5-year period which began March 1, 1963, 
Turkey will need more aid than heretofore 
from both the United States and others and 
that Turkey will not reach self-sustaining 
growth before 1975. Steps taken since the 
military coup of May 1960 offer promise that 
sound and necessary economic control meas- 
ures may be forthcoming, but much remains 
to be done. As can be seen from the above 
there is a need for more effective action to 
improve operations and increase earnings of 
state economic enterprises and for more pro- 
ductive utilization of resources available to 
Turkey. 


Some Senator speaking on the floor of 
the Senate in 1975, if we go through with 
this prognosis, will be saying, in my judg- 
ment, just about what the senior Senator 
from Oregon is saying today. The Turk- 
ish system will not bring about resulting 
economic freedom. I shall not vote to 
waste American taxpayers' dollars in 
that way. I shall not vote to sink Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars in such bottomless 
pits as Turkey. 

A continuation of a wasteful foreign 
aid program to Turkey cannot be justi- 
fied. I shall not vote for a foreign aid 
bill that includes it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I listened to the 
reading of the report concerning aid that 
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has been given to Turkey. I believe it is 
stated in the report that there was waste 
and inefficiency in the governmental 
enterprises. 

Mr. MORSE. It was shocking. Read 
the report of the Comptroller General on 
that point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon object to the granting 
of aid to Turkey because of the govern- 
mental operations as distinguished from 
private operations, or is it on that ground 
and additional grounds? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, it is based on many 
additional grounds. I am not taking the 
position that we should not aid a coun- 
try that may decide that it wants to con- 
duct on a governmental, monopolistic 
basis, certain operations that are vested 
with the public interest. I do not like 
them. It happens to be their right. But 
I shall not vote the taxpayers’ money to 
support grossly inefficient and wasteful 
industries, be they public or private. 
And I shall not vote the taxpayers’ money 
to support state monopolies in the fields 
of what ought to be private enterprise. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I suppose I am odd 
about my position in regard to the use of 
aid. I have said over and over again 
that we must look at it from the stand- 
point of our self-interest. We must look 
at it from the standpoint of whether or 
not we can really try to export economic 
freedom. 

The Senator has heard me say time 
and time again that there is no hope for 
political freedom anywhere in the world, 
in any country that we are trying to 
help, unless we first prepare the seedbeds 
of economic freedom. We cannot export 
political freedom. We have tried to do 
it. It has been a colossal mistake and 
failure for years. But we can export the 
institutions of economic freedom, and the 
interesting lesson of history is that we 
cannot cite in the history of mankind a 
people who were economically free who 
were not also politically free. We can- 
not cite that any people who were politi- 
cally free lived under the kind of eco- 
nomic totalitarianism under which the 
Turks live. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the senior 
Senator from Oregon does not believe 
that the AID program should be discon- 
tinued, but does believe that it has been 
administered in many instances on poli- 
cies that were wrong, and also adminis- 
tratively inefficient? 

Mr. MORSE. Early this afternoon, I 
stated I would vote more money than 
this bill calls for if the AID pro- 
gram were reformed. It makes a great 
deal of difference to me whether they are 
asking for hundreds of millions of dollars 
for so-called loans which are deceptive. 
As I have stated over and over again, as 
an experienced teacher, I know the value 
of repetition in the learning process. I 
shall repeat, repeat, and repeat until the 
American people begin to understand 
what it is that we are driving at when 
we oppose the AID program. 

I stated earlier this afternoon that I 
am against loans of three-fourths of 1 
percent interest, 10 years’ grace, 40 to 
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50 years to repay, and repayable in soft 
currency. That is plain deception, 

The American people are fed semantic 
“hokum.” But I would vote more money 
for hard loans and for loans that go to 
projects that we have checked. I am not 
going to leave it to the AID officials to 
take a total sum of money and spend it in 
their wisdom for a project. 

It is time to put a control on that kind 
of program—the same kind of control 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAuscHE], and the senior Senator from 
Oregon have to measure up to, and 
rightly so, when we seek to obtain loans 
or development grants for projects in our 


State. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 


Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I heard the Senator 
say that we have made loans most inad- 
visedly in areas where they would not be 
of any help to us. My philosophy has 
been that we cannot discontinue the AID 
program, 

However, we can reform the policies 
under which the program has been ad- 
ministered. From my own standpoint, 
I have always felt that we never ought 
to deal with any country that wishes to 
auction off its fidelity to the highest 
bidder. There have been too many in- 
stances in which countries have said, 
“You will have to pay us more than Red 
Russia. Unless you do, we shall go to 
Red Russia.” 

To those nations I would say, “Go.” 
They will come back quickly, and with 
the knowledge that what we do is in- 
tended sincerely to be of help and not 
to be a militaristic exploitation such as 
Red Russia is practicing upon them. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
knows that in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, on which he and I have had 
the privilege of serving, I have sup- 
ported him on that stand. When he has 
said “Go,” I have added the phrase, “And 
Godspeed.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Too frequently we give aid to our 
enemies. We are giving aid to countries 
whose leaders have publicly declared 
their affection and support for Red 
Russia. 

Mr. MORSE. Pakistan. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Zanzibar. 

Mr.MORSE. Sukarno. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Sukarno; Bella in 
Algeria and Jagan in British New 
Guiana. 

Mr. MORSE. And Nasser. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not believe that 
we are serving the interest of our coun- 
try by giving aid to those who love our 
enemies and frequently reveal their dis- 
trust and hatred for us. 

Mr. MORSE. What they love about 
us is our dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Frequently we hear 
them say, when they are supposedly 
speaking without being heard and ob- 
served, “Beware of the capitalists of the 
West.” They do not mention the United 
States, but that is the term of oppro- 
brium that they apply to us, indicating 
their affection for our enemy and not 


for our country. 
Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon very much for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. MORSE.. Continuing the discus- 
sion of the Comptroller General’s report 
on Turkey, we read that the Turkish 
Government operates about half of the 
country’s industrial production, includ- 
ing enterprises in the fields of manufac- 
turing, mining, tradifig, banking, trans- 
portation, and public utilities. They 
have steadily lost money due to “poor or- 
ganization, inefficient operations, and 
poor pricing policies.” 

The report states: 

Despite these basic management deficien- 
cies, the United States continued to provide 
substantial sums of direct and indirect dol- 
lar aid and counterpart and U.S.-owned local 
currency to some state enterprises. This aid 
has contributed little toward improving op- 
erations of the enterprises, relieving their 
drain on the Turkish economy, and thereby 
reducing the need for outside aid. 


Turkey’s failure to correct the worst of 
these conditions has led the consortium 
to curtail its scheduled aid. But instead 
of doing the same, the AID presentation 
indicates that the United States is going 
to increase its aid substantially over last 
year. 

The others who belong to the con- 
sortium have become so fed up with 
Turkey’s failure to deliver that they have 
announced they will reduce their assist- 
ance, but not the United States. We are 
going to increase ours. When is this 
mulcting of the American taxpayer go- 
ing to stop? I say to the American tax- 
payers, “It will stop when you, the tax- 
payers, begin to recognize that your most 
important business happens to be your 
own government. When you begin to 
exercise your responsibility of citizen- 
statesmanship, the politicians will stop 
it, and not until then.” 

That is why this Senator, difficult as 
it has been over the years to face the 
kind of opposition that following this 
minority role imposes upon him, has been 
willing to stand up and challenge ad- 
ministration after administration. To 
date no administration has been able to 
answer the facts that we have presented 
in opposition to the shocking, wasteful 
and inefficient foreign aid program that 
has come to characterize our whole 
foreign aid process. 

DEBT DEFAULT BY TURKEY 


Mr. President, the GAO report also 
found that Turkey was by 1957 in arrears 
on three loans, with the arrearages 
amounting to $6.4 million. In May 
1959, AID deferred for periods ranging 
from 28 to 31 years all principal and 
interest payments originally due be- 
tween 1956 and 1965. 

When they did it, they did it with 
American taxpayer dollars. I do not 
intend to continue to vest that kind of 
bureaucratic power in a group of little 
bureaucrats down in Foggy Bottom. 

The Government of Turkey is to make 
the three interest and principal pay- 
ments due between 1966 and the orig- 
inal maturity dates pursuant to the orig- 
inal repayment schedule, and make the 
deferred payments after the original ma- 
turity dates. But interest will not be 
charged on the principal and interest 
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payments that were deferred, which rep- 
resents another grant of $31 million to 
Turkey. 

The dreary details of American aid for 
importation of station wagons, for a 
meatpacking plant that is virtually un- 
used, for modernization of the state- 
owned bituminous coal industry that 
continues to. sink deener_ijnto_indehted~. 
ness, and for grain storage silos whose 
peak loads averaged less than 40 percent 
of capacity are included in this GAO 
report. It should be read by every cit- 
izen who still believes that the foreign 
aid program is designed to help the 
world’s unfortunate. 

Much of it helps the politicians, the 
in-crowd, the tyrants, the dictators 
that control these countries. It lines 
their pockets, and a little gets down to 
the mass of the people. 

The report states: 

The Agency (AID) advised us that it had 
encouraged Turkey to adopt necessary re- 
form measures for management of its fiscal 
and economic affairs. However, although ac- 
tions taken by the Government of Turkey 
were not satisfactory, the Agency decided to 
not insist on a greater measure of coopera- 
tion because of foreign policy considerations. 


How do Senators like it? They know 
what he has said is true. AID gave the 
Turkish Government a slap on the wrist 
and said, “Now, you must do better. You 
ought to adopt some reforms.” But 
when the reforms were not adopted, AID 
continued to pour the taxpayers’ money 
in for what it considered to be foreign 
policy considerations. 

What foreign policy considerations? 
There are no foreign policy considera- 
tions that can justify this kind of waste. 
It is Turkey that is dependent upon the 
United States, not the United States that 
is dependent upon Turkey. If war broke 
out between Russia and Turkey, we all 
know that our mutual security obliga- 
tions would move this country in, and we 
know what kind of war it would be. It 
would be a nuclear war, and quickly. 
Turkey should be required to come in as 
an applicant for aid willing to meet rea- 
sonable conditions we impose for the 
granting of aid. I propose to give the 
Senate an opportunity, before the week 
is over, to vote on just such an amend- 
ment. 

Primary in these considerations are 
the extensive intelligence and military 
installations operated in Turkey by thou- 
sands of American personnel. They 
largely explain why protests about Tur- 
key's stagnating economy and misuse of 
aid funds are brushed aside with refer- 
ences to Turkey’s being “vital to Ameri- 
can security.” 

Our aid to Pakistan is in very much 
the same category, and we seem to be 
heading in the same direction with India. 
The “forward defense” policy of aid is 
not one of promoting economic freedom 
of choice at all. 

What is happening now in Laos and 
Vietnam is typical of what would happen 
in each of these peripheral countries 
should it come under any pressure from 
within or without. The American aid 
that we send them now would be only a 
drop in the bucket of what it would take 
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to prop them up under conditions of war 
or near war. 

Program loans to these countries are 
little better than outright grants and 
should be stopped. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


For many years, this descendant of the 
point 4 program has been an almost un- 
wal saan or tite furvigir aid pru= 
gram. But a close examination of its 
current projects, and those in the com- 
parable category in the Alliance for 
Progress, indicates that technical co- 
operation is moving far away from the 
original point 4. Today, a major func- 
tion of technical cooperation is the train- 
ing of local police forces in internal 
security matters. These programs are 
zealously pursued by American authori- 
ties even in countries like Panama and 
Indonesia, where their uses are more 
likely to be anti-American or anti- 
British instead of anti-Communist. 

In short, these programs are being con- 
ducted in the countries where we have 
little or no control over the purposes to 
which they will be put. They include the 
recent military junta-ruled countries of 
the Dominican Republic, Honduras, 
Ecuador, and Guatemala. Just what we 
think we can teach the Dominican na- 
tional police that they did not learn for 
themselves in Trujillo’s day is hard to 
guess. But we are trying. 

We are undertaking similar endeavors 
in Somalia, Chad, Tunisia, the Central 
African Republic, Dahomey, the Ivory 
Coast, the Malagasy Republic, Niger, 
Upper Volta, the Congo, and Ethiopia 
in Africa. The programs are equally 
widespread throughout Latin America 
and Asia. 

In few of these countries is there the 
institutional framework that would make 
them a wise undertaking. All we are do- 
ing for most of them is making their 
police states a little more efficient—may- 
be. But we have not the slightest idea 
to what use this efficiency will be put, 
and whether it will advance any interest 
of the United States. 

In many ways, this kind of technical 
assistance is the most dangerous aid pro- 
gram ever undertaken by the United 
States. Any reduction Congress makes 
in it will be a step in the right direction. 

The aid presentation for technical as- 
sistance gives no real reason for the $9 
million increase it plans over fiscal 1964. 
AID declares that it is moving the capital 
projects that have been under technical 
cooperation into the development loan 
category. But if so, what does it plan 
to do with the money saved, plus the in- 
crease over last year? Research is the 
only explanation for this in the presenta- 
tion. 

If one ever had a semantic gimmick, 
if one ever had an escape hatch, if one 
ever saw a bureaucratic exit sign, it is 
the word “research.” Whenever we go 
after them and ask them what they are 
going to do with the money they save, 
they say they are going to research 
something. When we cross-examine 
them as to what the research is to be, 
they hedge. It is difficult to get any- 
thing from them. They do not want 
to give up the money. They do not want 
to save money. They want to use it to 
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build another wing in their bureaucratic 
building. 

We shall never accomplish foreign aid 
reforms until the Congress does it. 
Based upon years of experience, I can 
say there is no such intention on their 
part. There is no basis for any assump- 
tion that we can rely upon the State 
Department or the AID officials or the 
Pentagon to save any money or to re- 
form the waste and efficiency that char- 
acterize and honeycomb the foreign aid 
program. 

Many of the other projects undertaken 
in the name of technical cooperation 
and assistance have a similar flavor of 
political and military intrigue. In the 
Near East and Asia, many of the trans- 
portation projects seem to be directed 
at military rather than commercial use. 
In Afghanistan, for example, we have 
a total program of $10 million worth of 
continuing projects. One of them is to 
plan a highway to the Iranian border. 
Its justification is that it would give 
Afghanistan an outlet in the West. But 
we had already helped her build a high- 
way to the Pakistani border for the same 
purpose; then there were troubles be- 
tween Afghanistan and Pakistan, caus- 
ing the border to be closed, off and on. 

It seems a great hypocrisy to call this 
“technical cooperation,” when it does 
not appear that Afghanistan is as much 
interested in having an outlet to the 
West as we are in insisting that she have 
one, no matter how much it costs the 
American taxpayers. 

Cyprus is another question mark. 
Cyprus is down for many hundreds of 
thousands of continuing projects. What 
has happened to them during the civil 
war? No one will ever know from read- 
ing the presentation. 

Turkey, of course, is the most shame- 
ful failure of all aid recipients, not only 
in the technical aid but in all categories 
of aid. In technical assistance, many 
of the programs we are maintaining in 
Turkey are designed to help Turkey run 
her state enterprises. Since it is these 
State enterprises that are largely re- 
sponsible for the stagnation of her econ- 
omy, and the responsibility for their con- 
tinuation is a political rather than a 
technical problem, it is hard to see how 
the United States is helping to improve 
her economic situation by aiding in the 
perpetuation of these enterprises. An- 
other way of putting it is that we are 
training Turks in socialism, and creat- 
ing more bureaucrats who will have to 
be employed in these establishments al- 
ready suffering from bloated payrolls. 

As for Thailand, one cannot read the 
continuing projects there without con- 
cluding that they are laying the founda- 
tion for an American military operation 
in Thailand. The so-called transporta- 
tion projects include a four-lane high- 
way from the country’s main interna- 
tional airport to Bangkok. From Bang- 
kok, a two-lane highway is to continue to 
the northeast area where the border with 
Laos is threatened. Much the same pic- 
ture is seen in the projects for aeronau- 
tical ground services which are “intended 
to make several airfields fit for military 
use, as well as civilian.” It is hard to see 
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where any civilian use in Thailand could 
justify “several” airfields of this nature. 
In sum, showing people how to live 
better is on its way to becoming only an 
adjunct to the technical cooperation pro- 
gram, as it is to the rest of foreign aid. 
It is the Peace Corps that is making the 
greatest contribution to this cause. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 


In my opinion, the funds authorized 
for this activity rank high among the 
most worthwhile expenditures made in 
the name of foreign aid. Mr. President, 
I shall vote for more money, not less 
money, for that program. That program 
aids people. Indeed, I have made a mat- 
ter of record my willingness to support a 
larger sum for these purposes than the 
administration requested. 

A number of my committee colleagues 
and I expressed great interest during the 
hearings in providing assistance to Mex- 
ico City College now renamed the Uni- 
versity of the Americas. This eminent 
institution certainly seems to qualify for 
help under the aid category of American- 
sponsored schools. Unfortunately, the 
university had not submitted its detailed 
application by the time of committee 
action on the bill. I believe it likely that 
the majority of members would have 
voted to increase the authorization for 
this section had they been in receipt of 
data from the university which seemed 
to require such action. 

However, the committee was assured 
by the Administrator and other AID offi- 
cials that the university’s application, 
when forthcoming, would be reviewed 
most sympathetically. We were also as- 
sured that the funds requested for this 
general purpose would be sufficient to 
permit assistance to be granted to the 
University of the Americas in fiscal 1965. 
I take this occasion to express my inten- 
tion of seeing to it that this project is 
not lost in the bureaucratic shuffle. 

THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republic Affairs, I yield to no 
one in my deep interest in the countries 
of Latin America and their progress with 
economic and social reforms in the con- 
text of democratic political institutions 
and practices. I would certainly sub- 
scribe to the words of the committee re- 
port: 

Dramatic breakthroughs and economic 
takeoffs are unlikely in the absence of a 
basic social and political reorientation in 
most of Latin America. 


But sadly inadequate emphasis has 
been given to the fact that U.S. policy, 
rather than American public money, is 
the instrument through which we can 
best help our Latin American friends to 
help themselves. 

It is a truism that a change in the price 
of a basic Latin American export com- 
modity, such as coffee, by a few pennies, 
or a reversal of capital flight from that 
area, would have many times the effect 
of all the financial aid which the United 
States could possibly make available. 
What is irreplaceable, on the other hand, 
is a U.S. policy which actively encour- 
ages democratic constitutional means of 
governing and of tackling the fearsome 
social and economic problems of the 
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Latin American countries. Regretfully, 
one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
such a policy still is not sufficiently in 
evidence in Latin America. 

Time and again we have reacted to the 
military overthrow of a constitutional 
regime by temporarily withholding rec- 
ognition and foreign aid funds, and then 
by granting them without any reliable 
assurances that the new rulers are mov- 
ing to reestablish constitutional and pop- 
ular government. It is not merely that 
such practices evoke justified criticism 
from all parties involved; they serve to 
undermine our entire overall policy to- 
ward Latin America. Until the United 
States unequivocally alines itself with 
those democratic elements which are 
trying to bring about peaceful revolution 
in the social and economic spheres, the 
Alliance for Progress will be a pious ex- 
hortation rather than an instrument for 
dramatic change. 

Our “aid as usual” policy toward the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Ecuador is the greatest single 
threat today to the success of the Alli- 
ance. 

At any time when the Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Honduras, and Ec- 
uador wish to set up a constitutional sys- 
tem of government, at any time they 
wish to return to democratic processes, 
at any time they wish to announce 
specific election dates for the holding of 
democratic elections, the senior Senator 
from Oregon will start urging that we 
give some attention to development loans 
for those countries; but not until then. 

Because it is clear that money alone is 
not the key to the Alliance for Progress, 
there is no reason why foreign aid re- 
quests for Latin America should not be 
scrutinized—and reduced when neces- 
sary—on the same basis as AID pro- 
grams in other world areas. Last year's 
appropriations for the Alliance totaled 
$455 million, but the administration has 
requested $550 million under that head- 
ing for fiscal year 1965. Although the 
overall foreign aid appropriation should 
be gradually reduced each year, this 
should not involve a rigid approach which 
would inevitably cut each and every com- 
ponent of the act. Therefore, I am rec- 
ommending $465 million for the Alliance 
in the 1965 authorization, or an increase 
of $10 million over last year. Of this 
total, $80 million would be for grants— 
the same figure as in 1964—and $385 
million would be devoted to development 
lending. 

I would be willing to add to this 
amount whatever millions of dollars 
Congress would be willing to strike from 
the military aid program to Latin Amer- 
ica. A good many millions of dollars 
should be stricken from it. I would be 
willing to add to the development loan 
program the savings which Congress 
wishes to make on military aid payments 
or loans to Latin America. 

My reasons for cutting $5 million from 
the administration request for Alliance 
grants stem from a painstaking exam- 
ination of the presentation material. On 
the basis of listing projects which 
seemed inadequately justified, unduly 
extended—often for 15 or 20 years—or 
otherwise of dubious value, I might have 
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sought a precise cut of $8,243,000 had I 
not again preferred to err on the side of 
caution. 

I would return that cut on the basis 
of the submission on the part of the AID 
officials of the type of hard money loans 
that I referred to earlier in my speech, 
related to specific projects, to be drawn 
upon as the projects are built. 

In two major countries we make tech- 
nical assistance grants to encourage the 
production of export items which are sur- 
plus in the United States. In a number 
of cases there are projects which involve 
the United States in paying local ex- 
penses which could be met by the Latin 
American country concerned. In other 
cases the United States is making grants 
of both heavy and light equipment which 
properly should be purchased by the local 
government with the proceeds of a de- 
velopment loan. The ill-advisability of 
training and equipping of police forces 
in totalitarian states is discussed in the 
section on technical cooperation. It is 
for these reasons that it seems correct 
to hold grants at last year’s level while 
providing $10 million more for lending. 

There should be no confusion about my 
position regarding technical assistance 
for Latin America and other regions of 
the world. So long as this cooperation 
is extended in terms of working with 
fellow human beings through education 
and training in productive activities, it is 
of supreme value and it is self-justifying. 
But this fine program must be kept sepa- 
rate from the provision of capital equip- 
ment, other material, and commodities. 
Development loans obviously are required 
in order to make such provision, but we 
must also make it as certain as possible 
that loans are confined to those pur- 
poses, and not devoted to budgetary and 
balance-of-payments support. The com- 
ments made elsewhere in these individual 
views concerning the Development Loan 
Fund are equally valid in the Latin 
American context. 

One further point about the Alliance 
for Progress. There is no activity in 
Latin America which is more important 
in terms of reaching the people than the 
construction of decent, low-cost housing. 
Yet all indications are that there has 
been too little movement in this sphere, 
despite the special authority in the For- 
eign Assistance Act. I strongly urge far 
greater attention to this subject by AID 
officials on an immediate basis. 


SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


It is inexcusable that the administra- 
tion request for supporting assistance 
funds should be raised over the amount 
available last year, even before the spe- 
cial request for additional money for 
Vietnam was sent to Congress. The 
Mansfield amendment of 1959 called for 
an eventual phasing out of these finan- 
cial grants. Yet $335 million was ini- 
tially requested, compared to $330 mil- 
lion appropriated last year. On top of 
this, $70 million more was later requested 
for Vietnam, bringing the total to $405 
million. 

Congress has suffered in the past from 
the shifting by AID of supporting aid 
funds away from the purposes presented 
in the hearings into other uses. If past 
experience is any guide, it is more than 
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likely that much of the supporting assist- 
ance requested for Vietnam will be used 
elsewhere. 

The $30.3 million reduction in this 
category by the full Committee is not 
enough. Three countries in Latin Amer- 
ica, for example, are scheduled to receive 
supporting assistance. One of them is 
Haiti. Although the program being sup- 
ported is malaria eradication, our pro- 
gram is in addition to UNICEF and Pan 
American Health Organization programs 
in Haiti for the same purpose, to which 
we also contribute. The brutality of the 
Duvalier dictatorship in Haiti is not ex- 
ceeded even in Castro’s Cuba. There is 
no more reason for the United States to 
maintain a unilateral health program in 
Haiti than in Cuba, or for that matter, 
in Communist China. : 

Supporting assistance aid to Bolivia 
simply undercuts the requirements of the 
Alliance for Progress and underwrites 
the incredible mismanagement of the 
government-owned tin mines. As with 
Turkey, the excuse for this aid is the old 
reliable Communist bogeyman, and the 
result is the subsidizing by American tax- 
payers not only of Socialist enterprises 
but of outrageously inefficient Socialist 
enterprises. In the case of Bolivia, we 
have been supporting these tin mines 
with their grossly padded payrolls since 
1954 and there is no end in sight so long 
as the word is out that there is more 
supporting assistance coming from the 
United States. Why should Bolivia 
change so long as she can scare money 
out of us? 

Jordan and Yemen will account for 
another large chunk of supporting assist- 
ance. Despite the pretentious and glow- 
ing references to Jordan's “progressive” 
government in the presentation, there 
are no plans for loan aid to Jordan in 
this year’s budget, and one of the three 
remaining capital projects under tech- 
nical cooperation is also in Jordan. 
Nothing but grant money is planned for 
Jordan this year because with her pres- 
ent policies she is an economic impossi- 
bility. The presentation uses the phrase: 
“Eventual viability may be more securely 
rooted” in Jordan. That is the best 
outlook. 

Much of Jordan’s poor outlook is di- 
rectly due to her expenditure of $60 
million for defense. Offense is probably 
the better word. Jordan’s army is con- 
cerned with nothing in the world but 
Israel, and King Hussein has made it 
quite clear that he is ready to move 
against Israel if the Jordan River project 
goes through. If he does, it will be only 
because the United States has subsidized 
his military establishment since 1957 
through supporting assistance grants. 

Jordan is not of interest exclusively to 
the United States. If she needs subsi- 


‘dization to exist, in the same way the 


Congo does, she should become an inter- 
national ward, supported by some kind 
of consortium. That might also reduce 
the military threat she poses to Israel. 
But so long as the United States furnishes 
her this wad of money as a military sub- 
sidy, this will never happen. The contri- 
butions to her budget from Britain are 
very small, compared to ours, and Jor- 
dan’s other sources of aid are loans, not 
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grants, At the rate we are going in Jor- 
dan, it will be the American taxpayers 
who will repay these loans. The budget 
support to Jordan should be cut by sev- 
eral million this year, so a start can be 
made toward a longrun solution to Jor- 
dan's problems. 

In Yemen, we are giving supporting as- 
sistance to a government that is little 
more than a creature of Nasser's, and 
that is still fighting against a royal gov- 
ernment that is in turn backed by 
Britain. 

Unilateral American aid to Yemen is 
in the same class with aid to Sukarno. 
Worse yet, a good half of it is for high- 
way construction that is of far more mili- 
tary significance to Yemen now than 
commercial significance. This aid is 
nothing but an attempt at political in- 
trigue. It should be stopped until the 
civil war there is over. 

In the Far East, South Korea, Laos, 
Thailand, and South Vietnam are sched- 
uled to receive large amounts of sup- 
porting assistance. Although much is 
claimed in the presentation for South 
Korea's economic prospects, no reason 
is given why supporting assistance to her 
is being increased over last year. It is 
all nonproject aid, and although the 
presentation indicates that it will be re- 
leased only in increments as the South 
Korean Government makes good on its 
promises of economic reform, I see no 
reason why more should be provided than 
was provided last year. 

Moreover, the only other non-Ameri- 
can aid to Korea is taking the form of 
loans. As with Jordan, the United States 
will end up repaying these loans unless 
we develop a more effective program in 
Korea. 

The optimistic note in the presentation 
book about Korea’s future depends heav- 
ily upon its renewing aid and trade ties 
with Japan. The people of Korea, in- 
cluding the young people who rioted re- 
cently against this policy, should under- 
stand that the United States is not going 
to underwrite indefinitely their emotional 
aversion to Japan, however real it may 
be. We do underwrite it when we raise 
their budget support considerably over 
last vear. 

This large sum for Korea is also a re- 
sult of the 600,000-man Korean Army 
we are supporting, in addition to the 50,- 
000 American troops in Korea. This 
compares with figures I have seen that 
the North Korean Army is about 400,000. 
No good reason has ever been offered for 
maintaining this vast preponderance of 
military force in South Korea. The lat- 
ter’s army should be brought down at 
least to 500,000 and preferably to 400,000. 

The levels of supporting assistance to 
Laos and South Vietnam are indicative 
of what we face in every other under- 
developed country where we are main- 
taining large military aid programs. The 
presentation books stress over and over 
again the meager economic resources of 
these countries and the high concentra- 
tion of military activity. The result is 
that the United States finances a West- 
ern-style war effort, in feudal countries. 
It costs us a yearly average of about $40 
million in Laos, a country of 2.5 million 
people, exclusive of military aid. In 
South Vietnam, it has run about $130 
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million for economic aid, with this year's 
level much higher, in a country of 15 
million. In both countries, much of this 
money goes for the enrichment of ruling 
classes and factions that we hire to fight 
communism. 

Anyone who thinks the United States 
gains something by maintaining these 
indigenous armies in underdeveloped 
countries around the world should figure 
out first how much we would have to 
subsidize any one of them if it became 
involved in any kind of a war. 

The figures for Korea, Laos, and Viet- 
nam should be a lesson to us, because 
in addition to direct action by the 
U.S. Armed Forces, it would cost us bil- 
lions of dollars to subsidize a war effort 
in such countries as Turkey, Greece, Iran, 
Taiwan, or any of the others whose mili- 
tary establishments are creatures of the 
United States. 

CONTINGENCY FUND 

Once again, the uses of the con- 
tingency fund were advertised as being 
for unforeseen emergencies. But one of 
the largest transfers out of contingency 
funds was $50 million into development 
loans to make a “program loan” to 
Brazil. Other uses of the contingency 
fund have been $38 million for Viet- 
nam—in addition to its programed funds 
and the special request of $125 million— 
and a transfer of $75 million into mili- 
tary assistance. All those obligations 
were entered into only in the 2 months 
before Congress acted on the foreign aid 
bill. 


Use of the contingency fund for 
Brazil’s balance-of-payments problem 
continues to typify the abuses of this 
fund. This is neither an unforeseen nor 
an emergency situation. The con- 
tingency fund only provides the loophole 
whereby Brazil evades the stipulations 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

The use of the fund alone justifies a 
$50 million cut. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


There is no part of foreign aid on 
which the Congress has received a worse 
flimflam from the executive branch 
than on military assistance. 

One of the major criticisms leveled by 
both the Clay Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee last year 
was that we had too many token mili- 
tary aid programs that seemed to be de- 
signed merely to give the American mili- 
tary a presence in most countries out- 
side the Communist bloc. 

Figures prepared for the hearings at 
my request indicate that the total num- 
ber of countries receiving military grant 
aid in fiscal 1965 will be 55, compared to 
63 in fiscal 1964. However, the March 
1964 publication from the Defense De- 
partment called “Military Assistance 
Facts” includes an estimate that 62 
countries will receive grant military aid 
in fiscal 1965, and that 10 more coun- 
tries will acquire American arms through 
direct or credit purchases. 

If there is in fact any reduction 
planned in the total number of countries 
receiving grant military aid next year, it 
does not show up in the request for 
$1,055 million. These is no explanation 
of why we are sending the same total aid 
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to fewer countries, if that is in fact what 
we are doing. 

On March 6 of this year, the General 
Accounting Office issued another of its 
periodic reports that have consistently 
found extensive waste in military aid. 
This one reported that the Defense De- 
partment has continued to maintain 
large military aid staffs in the countries 
of Western Europe even though military 
aid to them is being phased out. 

The report also stated that these mili- 
tary aid missions continue to prepare 
military aid plans even though no more 
grant aid is supposed to go to these 
countries. 

To quote from the GAO report: 

We found that in 1962, when the value of 
grant aid deliveries to eight of the countries 
covered by our review was $190 million, the 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups in these 
countries were staffed in total with approxi- 
mately 345 U.S. personnel or 56 percent of 
the level maintained to administer programs 
during the peak year of 1953, when the value 
of grant aid deliveries was $2.3 billion. * * * 

The failure to eliminate or reduce the 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups’ func- 
tions and to make appropriate reduction in 
the number of personnel assigned, as the 
military assistance programs were accom- 
plished or reduced, has resulted in the un- 
necessary expenditure of millions of dollars 
overseas; the ineffective utilization of highly 
skilled, highly trained personnel; and the 
continued but unnecessary support overseas 
of the dependents of many Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group personnel. * * * The 
Department of Defense furnished us with 
comments in response to our findings and 
proposals for corrective action by letter dated 
July 25, 1963, classified secret. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has informed us that a 
worldwide review is now being made of the 
missions and functions of Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups to determine the feasi- 
bility of reducing U.S. representation abroad. 
We believe that immediate personnel reduc- 
tions can be made by eliminating or reduc- 
ing functions now being performed by these 
groups. We intend to make a followup re- 
view at a later date, and at that time we will 
examine into the adequacy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s action to reduce or elimi- 
nate the staffs of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups in the countries in- 
volved. * * * 

Although virtually no additional grant aid 
is to be provided to the eight Western Euro- 
pean countries, we were advised by the 
MAAG’s that they are continuing to prepare 
military assistance plans. In France, the 
plans were being prepared in the same detail 
and on the same basis as though grant aid 
were to continue, whereas, in other countries 
the plans were being updated and revisions 
were being made as necessary. 


Secretary McNamara, in his testimony 
to the Foreign Relations Committee, 
pointed out that only Denmark and Nor- 
way in Western Europe are receiving 
grant military aid in fiscal 1965, and that 
no new commitments are being made in 
Europe. Yet the military aid budget 
does not reflect any curtailment any- 
where of small aid programs or of over- 
sea missions. 

A real deception of Congress took place 
in connection with Vietnam. The orig- 
inal 1965 budget reduced military aid to 
South Vietnam considerably below the 
level of fiscal 1964, and parcelled it out 
to other countries. Then the President 
sent a special message to Congress claim- 
ing that conditions in Vietnam were so 
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critical that an additional $55 million for 
military aid was needed to meet that 
emergency. The addition only brings 
South Vietnam's military aid back to 
last year's level. 

Those of us who have been through 15 
years and more of that kind of shell 
game from various administrators can 
no longer take at face value anything 
about aid that is told us by either mili- 
tary or civilian officials. In the case of 
this “bare bones” request, the funds 
available for military aid this year in- 
clude not only the $1,055 million in new 
appropriations, but $25 million which 
was unspent last year and for which re- 
appropriation is requested, $135 million 
which is expected to be recouped from 
cancellations, price changes, and various 
slippages, plus a continuing standby au- 
thority to use $300 million in Defense 
Department stocks when the President 
finds it “vital to the security of the 
United States.” In recent weeks, $75 
million in contingency funds has also 
been used for military assistance. 

This means there is really available 
not $1,055 million but $1,515 million for 
military assistance, plus the contingency 
funds. Itis why an eventual cut of $500 
million in military aid would be one of 
the soundest steps that could be taken 
toward a sound and useful long-range 
foreign aid program. 

It is becoming clear from the testi- 
mony Congress receives year in and year 
out that the Pentagon has come to con- 
sider military aid a permanent program. 
Each year, the requests are justified with 
accounts of Greece or Pakistan or some 
other country using obsolete equipment 
that must be replaced by the United 
States to keep it current with Bulgaria 
in the case of Greece, and to keep cur- 
rent with India, in the case of Pakistan. 

It is about time that the Pentagon were 
required to produce some long-range 
plans for what it expects of military aid 
in the future. We should find out wheth- 
er these countries are going to have their 
obsolete equipment replaced by us for- 
ever, and by whose standards it is obso- 
lete. For example, a perennial favorite 
is the claim that countries in the Far 
East need new jet planes. But the only 
conceivable enemy against which we are 
arming them is Communist China, whose 
jet aircraft from the Soviet Union was 
cut off several years ago and who does not 
produce its own jets. Published esti- 
mates put the Chinese jets at the period 
of about 1956. 

There is no reason for upgrading the 
level of any military forces in the Far 
East above that of Communist China, 
whose air, naval, and mobile capability is 
very low. 

Future Pentagon estimates for military 
aid should also include an estimate of 
how much it would cost the United States 
to finance a war effort in each country 
receiving military assistance. We are 
told, for example, that Taiwan no longer 
receives huge sums of economic aid, but 
she continues to receive large quantities 
of military aid. All this means is that 
Taiwan still cannot support a large 
peacetime military establishment. How 
much would it cost the United States to 
underwrite a war waged by Taiwan? 
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It continues to be my opinion that any 
military aid given to a country in peace- 
time is only a small fraction of what it 
would cost the United States to support 
that country in time of war, if indeed, we 
decided to support it at all. Such na- 
tions are not allies against communism; 
they are only dependencies. It is worst 
of all to continue giving large-scale, 
Western-style military aid to nations 
that have no prospect of being able to 
support a modern war out of their own 
economies in the foreseeable future. 

It is not these indigenous forces that 
deter China or the Soviet Union; it is the 
likelihood of American response to an in- 
vasion of any one of them. 

We are having a hard enough time 
trying to advise the South Vietnamese 
how to fight, after giving them the most 
modern equipment, without committing 
ourselves to the same undertaking with 
the several million foreign soldiers we 
keep under arms under the pretext that 
they are contributing to free world de- 
fenses. 

The most astonishing testimony of all 
has been that this amount of the request 
is needed to upgrade the armed forces of 
Greece and Turkey. Why we should ad- 
vertise that we want to do even more than 
we have in the past to prepare them to 
fight each other, I cannot imagine. 

A 20-percent reduction in the military 
aid for both Greece and Turkey, and for 
Pakistan and India, would do more to 
end the quarrels over Cyprus and Kash- 
mir than all the high level conferences 
held to date. The spectacle of stoking 
their war machines while we beg them to 
be peaceful is as much a reflection upon 
Congress as upon the executive branch. 
CRITICAL REPORTS FROM GENERAL ACCOUNTING 

OFFICE CONTINUE 


Reports by the U.S. Comptroller Gen- 
eral criticizing the aid program in Turkey 
and the size of military aid missions in 
Western Europe have already been cited. 
But there are other reports, too. They 
continue year in and year out to cite ex- 
amples of wasted money in the foreign 
aid program. These reports are in no 
sense a comprehensive review of aid; 
they are only reports of practices un- 
covered in spot checks. 

On March 5, 1964, the Comptroller 
General summarized as follows a report 
on “Certain Economic Development 
Projects for Assistance to Central Treaty 
Organization”: 

Because the availability of local resources 
was not adequately explored, grant and loan 
funds aggregating more than $8 million were 
used for purposes other than those for which 
they were initially obligated and for financ- 
ing imports which were not needed or could 
be produced in the recipient country. Fur- 
thermore, the economic feasibility of the 
three projects for which the funds were obli- 
gated was dubious and, as conditions existed 
at the time of our review, there was no as- 
surance that two of the three projects in- 
volved would ever be completed. 

In light of the foregoing findings, we sug- 
gested certain basic policy guides for con- 
sideration by the Agency. The Agency ex- 
pressed agreement with the principles of our 
e en pt claimed that the origin and 
objectives o: e projects were primarily po- 
litical and that its pa da ah 8 
the implementation ot the projects were con- 
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cerned principally with the achievement of 
political success. 

The annual program presentations to the 
Congress on three of the projects did not 
fully disclose the unusual circumstances and 
the problems which have attended the proj- 
ects. Moreover, the presentations were in- 
complete and inaccurate and indicated that 
the aid provided to these projects was more 
effective than was actually the case. We are 
repeating our recommendation made in pre- 
vious similar instances, that the Agency 
make more informative, clear, and accurate 
disclosure of significant data in annual pro- 
gram presentations. 


On March 12, 1964, a report was sent 
to Congress on “Unnecessary or Prema- 
ture Procurement of Sidewinder Missile 
Training Systems and Their Delivery to 
Foreign Countries Under the Military 
Assistance Program.” It said in part: 

Tow target systems costing in excess of 
$1 million, designed for training pilots in 
the use of Sidewinder missiles, were unneces- 
sarily or prematurely delivered to 11 foreign 
countries because responsible Department 
of Defense agencies had not given considera- 
tion to the countries’ inability or unwilling- 
ness to use the systems. Six countries were 
unwilling to use the tow target systems for 
reasons of safety and cost, and five countries 
did not have the equipment, missiles, or 
test programs to enable them to use the 
tow targets at the time of delivery. An addi- 
tional $240,000 had been expended by the 
Air Force for tow targets for which no firm 
requirement existed and which were never 
delivered under the military assistance pro- 

. These targets were still in storage 
at the time of our review. 

In commenting on our findings and pro- 
posals, the Department of the Air Force 
advised us that action had already been taken 
or was underway to recover the excess equip- 
ment in six countries and that no immediate 
action was proposed in five countries because 
utilization had been planned. 

With regard to the procurement of un- 
needed tow targets that were never delivered 
to recipient countries and are now in stor- 
age, inasmuch as the Department of the Air 
Force failed to comment on our finding, we 
are recommending that the Secretary of De- 
fense require that an appropriate inquiry be 
made to determine the reasons for the over- 
procurement and which persons were re- 
sponsible so that appropriate corrective and 
disciplinary measures may be taken. 

Our reports on the military assistance pro- 
gram over the past 7 years have shown that 
a basic deficiency in the administration of 
the program has been the failure of the 
Department of Defense to limit material de- 
liveries in accordance with the capability of 
the recipient countries to maintain and 
utilize equipment even though this is re- 
quired by the Department’s own regulations. 
Accordingly, we have recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense that these regulations be 
strengthened by requiring that future de- 
liveries of major end items included in ap- 
proved military assistance p: be made 
only upon a written certification by the 
Chief of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group based on a specific determination 
that the recipient country has the necessary 
capability to effectively absorb, maintain, 
and utilize the item to be delivered. 

The Department of Defense has disagreed 
with our recommendations and has main- 
tained that, under current directives, the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group Chiefs 
have the continuing responsibility for 
screening undelivered military assistance 
program materiel and for taking timely can- 
cellation or deferral action where delivery of 
materiel is not consistent with host country 
capability to absorb, maintain, and utilize 
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the equipment. The Department of Defense 
maintained also that certification by the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group Chief 
would serve no significant useful purpose. 

We believe that such a certification re- 
quirement would encourage a current re- 
appraisal of the need for the equipment and 
the country’s capability to maintain and 
utilize it before it is delivered and would help 
to prevent future deliveries of military as- 
sistance program materiel in excess of the 
country’s capability to effectively absorb, 
maintain, and utilize the items delivered. 
Military assistance program materiel has con- 
tinued to be delivered for a number of years 
to countries which cannot effectively absorb, 
maintain, or utilize the equipment and has 
been the subject of numerous reports to the 
Congress and the Secretary of Defense, even 
though during that time the Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups have been charged 
with the responsibility of preventing this 
from occurring. We therefore believe that 
affirmative action by the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group Chief before delivery should 
be required. 

In view of the position of the Department 
of Defense with respect to this matter, the 
Congress may wish to consider the enact- 
ment of legislation requiring additional safe- 
guards before delivery of military assistance 
program materiel. We shall be pleased to 
assist in drafting such legislation if desired. 


Certainly the inclusion of legislation 
along this line must be considered at the 
next drafting of foreign aid legislation. 

On June 17, 1964, a report was received 
on “Ineffective Administration of U.S. 
Assistance to Children’s Hospital in 
Poland.” It said in summary: 


Our examination into the U.S. assistance 
to a children’s hospital in Poland, for which 
about $2.2 million in dollars and the equiva- 
lent of $8.3 million in U.S.-owned Polish cur- 
rency has been appropriated, disclosed an 
almost complete lack of U.S. Government 
surveillance of project activities. Conse- 
quently, U.S. officials were not aware of cer- 
tain unfavorable financial and operational 
factors attending this project. 

We found that cost estimates submitted 
to the Agency for International Development 
did not include supporting details and that 
the Agency had not made a proper review 
and evaluation of the estimates. We found 
also that (1) the Agency disbursed more 
funds to the private sponsor of the hospital 
than were provided for in the original grant 
agreement, (2) the sponsor had incurred 
costs in excess of the maximum amount 
provided for in the original grant agreement 
and in excess of the erroneous amount dis- 
bursed by the Agency, and (3) the sponsor 
continued to incur costs even though all 
available funds were exhausted. We found 
further that the hospital may not be ade- 
quately staffed for effective operation at the 
time of its completion. We believe that this 
loose administration was caused in good 
by a failure to define Agency responsibility. 

The Agency made a commitment in August 
1961 to finance the local currency costs of 
constructing the hospital on the condition 
that the sponsor would attempt to raise from 
private contributions in the United States 
the dollar funds required for certain mate- 
rial and equipment not available in Poland. 
The Agency made this commitment in the 
face of overwhelming evidence at the time 
that the sponsor would not be able to raise 
the dollar funds and that U.S. Government 
dollar financing would ultimately be neces- 
sary to complete the hospital. As far as 
we could determine, the Agency did not pre- 
sent this matter for the consideration of the 
Congress prior to making the commitment. 

At the time of our review, construction 
was well underway with Polish currency 
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made available by the Agency but the sponsor 
had raised only a fraction of the dollar re- 
quirement and reported that no prospect 
existed for raising the dollars. Consequently, 
in order to complete the hospital, the Agency 
requested $2.2 million in dollars for the hos- 
pital in its fiscal year 1964 budget presenta- 
tion to the Congress. The request was made, 
notwithstanding the then existing prohibi- 
tion against giving dollar aid to Communist 
countries. The funds were appropriated in 
the Foreign Aid and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1964, approved January 6, 1964. 

In requesting funds for the hospital in its 
budget presentations to the Congress for 
fiscal years 1963 and 1964, the Agency did 
not disclose the unusual circumstances and 
problems which have attended this project, 
as described in our report, and furnished in- 
complete and inaccurate information regard- 
ing some of the financial and operational 
aspects of the project. Also, because the dol- 
lars were not available when needed, comple- 
tion of the hospital will undoubtedly be de- 
layed considerably beyond its scheduled 
date. 

The comments of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, concurred in by the 
Department of State, reflected general dis- 
agreement with our findings and conclu- 
sions. After an analysis of these comments 
and further review of files and records, how- 
ever, we concluded that the Agency had pre- 
sented no information which would cause a 
significant change in our basic report with 
respect to our presentation of the facts or 
the conclusions drawn. 

We believe that, in addition to the correc- 
tive actions cited in the report, it is incum- 
bent on the Agency for International Devel- 
opment to take steps to assure that arrange- 
ments have been worked out for adequate 
staffing of the hospital. Also, we are again 
recommending that future annual foreign 
aid budget presentations to the Congress 
describe projects and other significant ac- 
tivities in such clarity and specifics as will 
facilitate a full and correct understanding 
by the Congress of their scope, status, and 
administration. 


On June 29, Congress received a report 
on “Deficiences in Administration of the 
Earthquake Reconstruction and Reha- 
bilitation Program for Chile.” It said in 
summary: 

On the basis of our review of projects fi- 
nanced under the reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation program in Chile following the 
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earthquakes in May 1960, we believe that 
serious problems were encountered because 
the Agency for International Development 
did not adhere to accepted standards of pro- 
graming and project planning for the large 
number of projects included in such a vast 
program. 

For the most part, no meaningful review 
was made of the Government of Chile's plans, 
specifications, and cost estimates for the 
projects undertaken. The Agency did not ad- 
just the size and makeup of its mission staff 
to meet the tremendous expansion of assist- 
ance to Chile under the earthquake program. 
Also, appropriate consideration was not given 
to the abilities of the various agencies of the 
Government of Chile to carry out their part 
of the program. As a result, serious cost 
overruns and delays occurred in many proj- 
ects and a number of projects had not been 
completed, or in some cases had not been 
started, some 3 years after the earthquakes 
and substantially after their estimated com- 
pletion dates. 

For a substantial part of calendar year 
1962, the maximum rate of exchange was not 
obtained for dollars disbursed under the 
earthquake reconstruction program. The re- 
sulting loss to the earthquake program was 
estimated to be in excess of 26 million Chil- 
ean escudos, the equivalent of $13.8 million 
on a most conservative basis. As a practical 
matter, it can be said that earthquake re- 
construction funds were used for a period of 
time to subsidize and help maintain the 
Chilean escudo at a rate that was known to 
be overvalued in relation to the dollar. 

Despite the disbursement of large sums in 
calendar year 1961 and 1962 under this pro- 
gram, Chilean imports from the United 
States declined in those years, both in dollar 
value and in relation to total imports. Also, 
we noted that several earthquake recon- 
struction projects were adversely affected be- 
cause of Chile’s shortage of foreign exchange, 
despite the fact that $120 million was being 
supplied under the earthquake program, and 
the amount of foreign exchange required for 
earthquake projects was relatively minor. 
We are recommending that, in future agree- 
ments providing dollar financing for proj- 
ects or programs consisting principally of 
local currency costs, adequate provision be 
made requiring the utilization of the dollars 
so provided for any direct foreign exchange 
costs of the specific projects or programs be- 
ing financed, 

To the extent deemed appropriate, the 
comments of the Agency on our findings 
have been included in this report. The 
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Agency's comments on the exchange rate 
matter, together with our evaluation of such 
comments, are contained in a supplementary 
report which has been classified as “confi- 
dential.” 


In May, two more reports were re- 
ceived. They concerned waste in the 
military aid programs to Indonesia and 
n and both were marked “classi- 

This year’s reports on foreign aid are 
only typical of those Congress receives 
every year. The answer always comes 
back: “Some waste must be expected in 
a program of this size.” But I do not 
know of any Federal program of any size 
where so much known waste of money 
continues with so little action being 
taken to stop it. So long as these critical 
reports on foreign aid come in from the 
General Accounting Office, I shall con- 
tinue seeking to reduce and tighten the 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

On the basis of the foregoing discus- 
sion and other information which can- 
not be made public, I am recommending 
cuts totalling $466,700,000 less than the 
figures approved by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This would bring the 
overall foreign aid authorization to the 
$3 billion level of new money which was 
appropriated last year. 

If this is a barebones request, then 
at least not a dollar should be asked for 
above what was asked for last year. 

Also, when we have received promises 
that we would move toward reducing, 
year by year, instead of increasing, we 
ought, at least, not to vote for more 
money than was made available last year. 
This is not a barebones program at all. 
The administration is asking for more 
money than it got last year. There is 
a great deal of fat hanging on the so- 
called skeleton of this year's program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the table giving the statistical 
details of my proposal. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. MORSE. It will be noted that in 
virtually every category but military as- 
sistance my recommended figures exceed 
the amounts appropriated for fiscal year 
1964. The fact of this excess should 
counter the tortuous argument for in- 
creases based on carryovers, deobliga- 
tions, and so forth—an argument which 
plagues and distorts our debates on the 
subject of foreign aid each and every 
year. 

Needless to say, I am convinced that 
any authorization for a foreign aid pro- 
gram of more than $3 billion is not in the 
national interest, and is actually inimical 
to the individual American taxpayer. 

The foregoing explains the conclusion 
I set forth in my individual views on the 
bill as it came from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—that it has become one 
of the most stagnant, unproductive, and 
misrepresented of all Federal activities. 
It is stagnant because its objectives are 
still tied largely to American strategic in- 
terests of the 1950’s; it is unproductive 
because much of it goes for uses that 
neither build nor develop; and it is mis- 
represented because in spite of all the of- 
ficial handwringing pleas that we help 
the underprivileged and deprived people 
of the world, not more than 40 percent of 
it goes for that purpose. Little of it 
actually ends by helping them. 

The basis of my approach to foreign 
aid is that it must serve the interests of 
the United States. I believe in “strings” 
on aid. Congress may spend public 
money only for the general welfare of the 
United States, not for the general wel- 
fare of any other people, no matter how 
deserving they may be. 

My difference with much of the pro- 
gram is over what really does serve the 
interests of the United States. I do not 
believe that aid extended for military 
reasons, security reasons, or for reasons 
of political intrigue serves our long-run 
interests, and this is a long-run program. 
Foreign aid should be primarily develop- 
mental and for specific developmental 
projects, with the short-run considera- 
tions very secondary, instead of the other 
way around. 

Unless and until it is put on that basis, 
foreign aid will remain a dole, and its 
recipients will be either dependencies of 
the United States—like Vietnam—or 
they will take our military aid and then 
use it for their own national purposes 
which may be quite contrary to our own. 

There is no longer any expectation 
that the administration will revamp for- 
eign aid toward these ends. It is there- 
fore up to Congress to do it. 

Mr. President, when I say that it is 
up to Congress to do it, I mean it is up 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to assume major respon- 
sibility in bringing about changed poli- 
cies in foreign aid. The committee re- 
port of last year promised it; the com- 
mittee report of this year did not fulfill 
that promise. We cannot square the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations this year with the promises of 
last year. The committee has given us 
more of the same. The majority has 
passed the buck again. It will be from 
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downtown, and not on Capitol Hill, that 
any reform will come, so far as this 
year’s report is concerned; but we shall 
wait in vain if we wait for any reform 
in policy concerning foreign aid from 
anywhere downtown. 

I said earlier in my speech that this 
is a legislative responsibility under our 
system of checks and balances. I do not 
like to stand on the floor of the Senate, 
year after year, and criticize the body 
of which I am a Member; but I have 
been doing so for several years, and I 
shall continue to do so until the Senate 
starts to assume its responsibility for a 
reform of foreign aid as a matter of 
policy. The Senate did start the job 
last year; but the Foreign Relations 
Committee has not advanced the work. 
It is up to the Senate itself to continue 
the job. 

To the American people, I say: “You 
have a responsibility, as individual citi- 
zens, of making a study of exactly what 
the foreign aid policy of your Govern- 
ment is. I know that many of the facts 
will be kept from you under the secret 
label; but enough has already been made 
public by those of us who in the past 
several years have made the record each 
year as to the shortcomings of foreign 
policy. It is for you, the people, to start 
to demand of your officeholders that if 
they want your continued support, they 
had better get on the job in reforming 
foreign aid as a matter of policy. 

Before the week is out, I shall offer 
some policy amendments, at least for 
educational purposes. Sooner or later— 
and I hope this might be the year—some 
of the policy changes will be demanded 
by Congress by writing them into the 
bill. 

Mr. President, that is my case. This 
is my first speech this week on the sub- 
ject. I am pleased to rest on that case. 

If it meets with the approval of the 
majority leader, I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold the request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Has the Senator 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the floor. 


AID FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF 
UNEMPLOYED PARENTS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


During the delivery of Mr. Morse’s 
speech, 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
he Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam glad 
to yield to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Rrsicorr], with the under- 
standing that the interruption will ap- 
pear elsewhere in the Recorp, and with 
the further understanding that it will 
not interfere with my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntyre in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Connecticut is 
recognized. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, last Friday, the Senate 
decided by seven votes not to include the 
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District of Columbia in the national 
program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children of unemployed parents. 
While I am disappointed, I am not dis- 
couraged by this outcome. The pros- 
pects for eventual victory have improved 
since last year. 

This year, unlike last year, the House 
of Representatives approved the pro- 
gram. 

Further, I note that while the issue 
was lost by seven votes, nine Senators 
who voted in favor of the program last 
year were absent or otherwise not re- 
corded this year. 

So, I am convinced that the fight 
must continue. The plight of these 
needy children will not disappear. The 
issue of helping them will not go away. 
I can assure the Senate that so long as 
I have the privilege of serving in the 
Senate, the effort to help these children 
will be made. 

During the debate, the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
who opposed the program, listed 21 argu- 
ments against including the District in 
the unemployed parent program. 

For the benefit of the conferees who 
still must consider this issue, and for all 
those who will have to consider it next 
year if it is not agreed to in conference, 
I have prepared an analysis of those 21 
arguments and an answer to each. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
analysis printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Argument No. 1: “The House turned down 
the request in fiscal year 1963, so that it 
cannot be said, as was said a few moments 
ago by the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire—who is now in the chair as the 
Presiding Officer—that the program has been 
denied by the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the District of Columbia. 

“That is only partly true. The House 
turned down the request in fiscal year 1963. 
The Senate turned down the request in fiscal 
year 1964, The request last year was never 
presented to the House. The House acted on 
the A budget. This item was not in the A 
budget. This item last year was in the 
B budget which came to the Senate and it 
was denied by the Senate when it rejected 
the Ribicoff amendment. Of course, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and the 
subcommittee last year had, prior to the 
action taken by the Senate, denied the 
request. 

“This year, the House included the item. 
But I say to the Senate that only 12 ques- 
tions were asked in the House subcommittee. 

“This is not intended as any reflection on 
the House subcommittee, but the record will 
show that no more than 12 questions were 
asked: whereas, in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee this year, approximately 
100 questions were asked concerning this one 
item alone, and last year approximately 225 
questions were asked by the Senate subcom- 
mittee concerning this one item.” 

Answer No. 1: No matter what happened 
in fiscal year 1963, the undeniable fact re- 
mains that last year, and more importantly, 
this year, it is the action of the Senate that 
is keeping the District out of the AFDC-UP 
program, This year the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted in favor of the program, 

The number of questions asked in sub- 
committee is no measure of the need for a 
program. The Senate subcommittee did ask 
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more questions about the program than the 
House subcommittee, but it also received 
more answers showing the need for the 
program. 

Argument No. 2: “The program is not jus- 
tified in the District of Columbia because the 
unemployment rate is low comparatively 
speaking.” 

Answer No. 2: The size of the unemploy- 
ment rate has no bearing on the need for 
this program. It provides aid for needy chil- 
dren of unemployed parents. Their needs 
are just as severe, whether the total number 
of unemployed parents is large or small. 
West Virginia uses the program for 11,000 
families. Oklahoma uses it even though 
only 25 families are eligible. 

Argument No. 3: “The general level of pros- 
perity is high.” 

Answer No. 3: The high level of prosperity 
means nothing to the hungry children of 
parents who cannot find a job. If prosperity 
is generally high, then surely those who 
benefit from it would not mind spending a 
little tax money to help those who do not. 

Argument No. 4: “The Department of Wel- 
fare has been unable to prevent a firm pro- 
jection of cost estimates for the future oper- 
ation of the program.” 

Answer No. 4: Neither the District of Co- 
lumbia Department of Welfare, nor its coun- 
terpart in West Virginia, has a crystal ball. 
Neither can predict how many parents will 
be unemployed in the years ahead. But we 
do know that the unemployed rate in the 
District has been fairly constant and we also 
know there is a present need that is not being 
met. 

Argument No. 5: “The man-in-the-house 
rule would be nullified, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would close its eyes to the presence 
of the paramour in the home, and he could 
be included in the benefit plan.” 

Answer No. 5: This is simply not so. The 
man-in-the-house rule would not be nulli- 
fied. It would be modified only to the extent 
that the presence of a man in the home 
would not render the family ineligible 1f that 
man was the father of one or more of the 
children. But the man-in-the-house rule 
would continue to apply to every man who 
was not a father of any of the children in 
the home. A paramour would certainly not 
be included in the benefit plan. 

Argument No. 6: “The ADC caseload, which 
has been reduced roughly 30 percent over the 
last 244 years, would be increased 2744 per- 
cent in the first full year of operation of 
the program. Our work in reducing the case- 
load over the past 2½ years would virtually 
go for naught.” 

Answer No. 6: The caseload would increase 
only if there are needy and hungry children 
of unemployed parents. There is no virtue 
in keeping a caseload figure low by exclud- 
ing hungry and needy children. 

Argument No. 7: “Additional positions 
would be needed and additional policing 
would be required.” 

Answer No. 7: The need for personnel to 
run the program is no more an obstacle in 
the District than it is in any other of the 18 
States that have the program. 

Argument No. 8: “Administrative burdens 
would be increased.” 

Answer No. 8: The administrative burdens 
are no more an obstacle in the District than 
they are in any other of the 18 States that 
have the program. 

Argument No. 9: “Additional opportunities 
for cheating would be presented.” 

Answer No, 9: Because a very small number 
of people cheat is no reason to deny benefits 
to the vast majority who do not. This, too, 
is no more an obstacle in the District than 
in the 18 other States. 

Argument No. 10: “It has not been shown 
that a feasible and practicable work pro- 
gram in the District of Columbia can be 
established. States which presently partici- 
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pate in the AFDC-UP program have vast 
opportunities for employment of AFDC-UP 
recipients and can loan them to municipali- 
ties and county courts, and use them to 
clean up after floods, fight forest fires, re- 
move brush along the highways, and so 
forth.” 

Answer No. 10: There are plenty of useful 
work opportunities here in the District. Let 
us make our streets and parks as clean as 
any European capital before concluding there 
is no work to be done, 

Argument No. 11: “Work training programs 
already exist in the District of Columbia. 
Another work training program is not 
needed.” 

Answer No. 11: If existing work training 
programs can be adapted for the unemployed 
parents who would be eligible under the 
AFDC-UP program, then nothing new would 
be set up. In any event, this is no reason 
to deny assistance to the needy. 

Argument No. 12: “The program is costly 
both to local and Federal Government. The 
first full year’s total cost of the program 
would exceed $2,577,000. What the cost will 
be beyond that, nobody knows.” ; 

Answer No. 12: The cost to the community 
is far less than meeting the need in other 
ways. The AFDC-UP payment per child is 
less than the foster home payment and far 
less than the cost of maintaining the child 
in Junior Village. 

Argument No. 13: “If the program is initi- 
ated it will never be terminated until the 
Federal law is repealed or permitted to be 
terminated without renewal. The peculiar 
circumstances which obtain in this city and 
in the Congress with regard to the city simply 
rule out a stoppage of the program if it is 
once started—barring, as I have said, the re- 
peal of the Federal authorizing statute or 
failure to extend its life beyond 1967.” 

Answer No. 13. The program requires funds 
from Congress each year. Congress can 
change or end the program any year it 
wants to. 

Argument No. 14. “The District has a dif- 
ficult financial problem now, and the AFDC- 
UP program would merely compound the 
problem.” 

Answer No. 14: The funds for this program 
were included in the District budget sub- 
mitted by the President. In any event, the 
District's financial problem is nothing com- 
pared to the welfare and potential crime 
problems caused by failing to provide basic 
sustenance for these families. 

Argument No. 15: “The AFDC-UP program 
would siphon off much needed moneys from 
other worthwhile programs dealing with edu- 
cation, and so forth.” 

Answer No. 15: There is no fixed ceiling on 
what Congress spends for the District. There 
is no need to siphon this money off from 
any other program. 

Argument No. 16: “It could amount to a 
back-door appropriation approach, in that 
certain positions could be created without 
prior authorization.” 

Answer No, 16: The Appropriations Sub- 
committee is fully capable of making sure 
that no unauthorized positions are created. 

Argument No. 17: “This is an unemploy- 
ment compensation matter, not a welfare 
matter. Extend the period for unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage, if you wish, 
but let us not start a new welfare program 
of such dimensions.” 

Answer No. 17: This is a popular miscon- 
ception to which there are several answers: 

(a) Most of the families in need of the 
AFDC-UP program are ineligible for unem- 
ployment compensation. Some have never 
worked in covered employment. For others 
the only jobs they can find even on a spo- 
radic basis are with employers who fail to 
make contributions to the unemployment 
compensation fund. 

(b) The unemployment compensation pro- 
gram is designed to help those regularly em- 
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ployed during comparatively brief intervals 
between jobs. Regardless of their personal 
assets, they are entitled to the insurance 
benefits which they and their employers 
have purchased. The AFDC-UP program is 
for those who are hopelessly unemployed and 
have no assets to fall back on. 

(c) An unemployment compensation pro- 
gram does not negate the need for AFDC-UP 
in the District any more than it does in the 
18 other States that have the program. 

Argument No. 18: “Recipients would re- 
ceive more, ordinarily, under this program, 
than would those persons who draw unem- 
ployment compensation.” 

Answer No. 18: First, most AFDC-UP re- 
cipients are ineligible for unemployment 
compensation and so the argument is not 
true as to them. Secondly, the two kinds of 
payment serve an entirely different purpose. 
The unemployment compensation payment 
is a modest payment to tide a family over 
where the wage earner is temporarily unem- 
ployed. The AFDC-UP payment is for a 
family that has no other means of surviving. 

Argument No. 19: “Only 19 States have 
elected to participate and continued to par- 
ticipate in the program to date. The State 
of Kentucky has nine counties operating un- 
der a pilot program. The State of Arizona 
originally participated in the plan but it 
was suspended over a year ago. The State 
of North Carolina, from which the fine lady 
commissioner of welfare, Dr. Ellen Win- 
ston, comes, participated for awhile, but the 
legislature refused to continue participation 
as far back as 2 years ago. If the p 
is so desirable, why do the other 31 States 
not participate?” 

Answer No. 19: The main reason the other 
31 States do not participate is that most of 
them can make some provision for the chron- 
ically unemployed under their general assist- 
ance programs. But here in the District if 
a man or a woman is technically “employ- 
able,” the family is ineligible for any wel- 
fare aid including general assistance regard- 
less of how long the person has in fact been 
without work. 

Argument No. 20: “The incentive of re- 
cipients to find other work would be im- 
paired.” 

Answer No. 20: This is not so. Those re- 
ceiving AFDC-UP payments would be re- 
quired to report for available training and 
to accept available work opportunities. If 
they failed to do so, they would be disquali- 
fied for assistance. 

Argument No. 21: “The p will attract 
to the District of Columbia more of the same 
element which now constitutes a burden on 
the taxpayers, which is driving taxpayers out 
of the city into adjacent areas, which con- 
tributes to increasing crime costs, to increas- 
ing welfare and health costs, and to decreas- 
ing property values and lower tax poten- 
tial.” 

Answer No. 21: None of the 18 States with 
the AFDC-UP program has experienced an 
influx of people. West Virginia in fact con- 
tinues to lose population. And if likeli- 
hood of crime is the worry, the answer is 
certainly not to keep unemployed people 
ineligible from funds that can mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Connecticut 
that I shall continue to support the posi- 
tion he has taken with regard to the 
desirability of including the District of 
Columbia in the aid-for-dependent- 
children program. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I do not believe that 
the District has a more worthy champion 
of these children than the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], because of the po- 
sition he has taken as a member of the 
District Committee and chairman of the 
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subcommittee dealing with welfare prob- 
Jems. There is not a person in this 
Congress or in this city who is more 
aware of their basic needs than he. This 
is a fight that he and Land the distin- 
guished Senator now occupying the 
Chair, the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre]—will have to continue 
to bring to the fore in an endeavor to 
help the needy children of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. I take this opportunity to 
thank the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr] and to state that I was 
about to make an announcement later, 
but I shall do it now, that in the next 
session of Congress, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the District Commit- 
tee dealing with welfare problems in the 
District of Columbia, I intend to conduct 
hearings on legislation which bears upon 
the problem so often described as the 
“man in the house” problem, because I 
believe that it is very important that 
there be full-scale legislative hearings. 
If no other Senator introduces legisla- 
tion on this matter, I shall do so. 

So far as the legislative aspects are 
concerned, it is not a matter which 
should be handled by the Appropriations 
Committee. We should enact legislation 
dealing with the subject, and adopt an 
authorization bill dealing with it, and 
then present it to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. He can count me in as a 
cosponsor of the proposed legislation. 
The so-called man-in-the-house rule has 
been used to confuse the issue of 
whether we should have the “unem- 
ployed parent” program in the District. 
The fact is that in most of the families 
that would be eligible for AFDC-UP, the 
head of the household is a woman; so 
there would be no change in the rule 
in these cases. 


INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX ON 
CERTAIN FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1203, H.R. 
8000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8000) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to impose a tax on acquisi- 
tion of certain foreign securities in order 
to equalize costs of longer term financing 
in the United States and in markets 
abroad, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments on page 1, 
line 5, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out “of 1963”; on page 2, in the last 
line of the matter after line 8, after 
“Sec, 4920.”, to strike out “Definitions” 
and insert “Definitions and special 
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rules.”; on page 4, line 17, after the 
word “this”, to strike out “chapter.—” 
and insert “chapter—”; on page 5, line 
5, after the word “Contributions”, to 
insert “made by an employer to a foreign 
pension or profit-sharing trust estab- 
lished by such employer for the exclu- 
sive benefit of employees (who are not 
owner-employees as defined in section 
401(c) (3)) who perform personal serv- 
ices for such employer on a full-time 
basis in a foreign country, and contribu- 
tions”; after line 17, to strike out: 


(2) CERTAIN TRANSFERS TO FOREIGN CORPO- 
RATIONS AND PARTNERSHIPS.—Any transfer of 
money or other property to a foreign corpo- 
ration or a foreign partnership— 

(A) as a contribution to the capital of 
such corporation or partnership, or 

(B) in exchange for one or more debt 
obligations of such corporation or partner- 
ship, if it is a foreign corporation or part- 
nership which is formed or availed of by the 
transferor for the principal purpose of ac- 
quiring (in the manner described in section 
4915(c)(1)) an interest in stock or debt ob- 
ligations the direct acquisition of which by 
the transferor would be subject to the tax 
imposed by section 4911, 
shall be deemed an acquisition by the trans- 
feror of stock of a foreign corporation in an 
amount equal to the actual value of the 
money or property transferred. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(2) CERTAIN TRANSFERS.— 

(A) TRANSFERS TO FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
AND PARTNERSHIPS.—Any transfer of money 
or other property to a foreign corporation or 
a foreign partnership— 

(i) as a contribution to the capital of such 
corporation or partnership, or 

(11) in exchange for one or more debt ob- 
ligations of such corporation or partnership, 
if it is a foreign corporation or partnership 
which is formed or availed of by the trans- 
feror for the principal purpose of acquiring 
(in the manner described in section 4915(c) 
(1)) an interest in stock or debt obligations 
the direct acquisition of which, the trans- 
feror would be subject to the tax imposed by 
section 4911, 
shall be deemed an acquisition by the trans- 
feror of stock of a foreign corporation or 
partnership in an amount equal to the ac- 
tual value of the money or property trans- 
ferred. 

(B) TRANSFERS TO FOREIGN BRANCHES.—If a 
domestic corporation or partnership trans- 
fers money or other property to, or applies 
money or other property for the benefit of, 
a branch office of such corporation or part- 
nership with respect to which there is in 
effect an election under section 4920(a) (5) 
(E), or if funds are borrowed by such branch 
office from a bank (as defined in section 581), 
other than from a branch of such a bank lo- 
cated outside the United States lending such 
funds in the ordinary course of its business, 
such domestic corporation or partnership 
shall be deemed to have acquired stock of a 
foreign corporation or partnership in an 
amount equal to the actual value of the 
money or property transferred or applied, or 
the funds borrowed. 


On page 8, line 15, after the word 
“obligations.”, to insert: 


For purposes of this paragraph, in deter- 
mining whether section 354, 355, or 356 ap- 
plies, or would apply, to any transaction— 

(A) such transaction shall, if it took place 
before the date of the enactment of this 
chapter, be treated as taking place on such 
date, and 

(B) section 368(a) (1) (B) shall be treated 
as permitting the receipt by a United States 
person of money or other property in addi- 
tion to voting stock. 
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On page 9, line 14, after the word “ob- 
ligation”, to strike out “or” and insert 
“or of”; on page 10, line 23, after the 
word “debt”, to strike out “obligation, 
pursuant to section 4920(a) (2) (D), had” 
and insert “obligation had”; on page 
11, line 8, after the word “obligation”, 
to insert “or, if such acquisition was not 
subject to the tax imposed by section 
4911, the amount of tax which would 
have been imposed as a result of such ac- 
quisition if such acquisition had been 
subject to such tax”; in line 16, after the 
word “person”, to strike out “who is a 
shareholder of such corporation”; in line 
21, after the word “acquired”, to strike 
out “by such person” and insert “by a 
shareholder of such corporation”; at the 
beginning of line 23, to strike out by 
such corporation”; in line 25, after the 
word “right”, to strike out “by its terms 
expires or terminates within a period not 
exceeding 90 days from the date so-dis- 
tributed to him” and insert “is exercised 
within 90 days from the date of its dis- 
tribution by such corporation”; on page 
12, line 13, after “(a)”, to strike out “(7)” 
and insert “(8)”; in line 23, after the 
word “or”, to strike out “(2)” and insert 
“(2)(4)”; on page 13, after line 3, to 
insert: 

(e) ACQUISITION BY CERTAIN DOMESTIC Con- 
PORATIONS AND PARTNERSHIPS.—If stock or a 
debt obligation of a foreign issuer or abligor 
is acquired by a domestic corporation or a 
domestic partnership with funds obtained as 
the result of an acquisition by a United States 
person of stock or a debt obligation of such 
corporation or partnership which under sec- 
tion 4912(b) (3) is deemed an acquisition 
by such person of stock or a debt obligation 
of a foreign issuer or obligor, the tax imposed 
upon the acquisition by the domestic cor- 
poration or the domestic partnership shall be 
limited to— 

(1) the amount of tax imposed by section 
4911, less 

(2) the amount of tax paid by the United 
States person from whom the funds were ob- 
tained on the acquisition by such person 
which under section 4912 (b) (3) is deemed 
an acquisition of stock or a debt obligation of 
a foreign issuer or obligor. 


On page 14, after line 13, to insert: 


(5) any distribution to a shareholder by a 
corporation of stock or debt obligations 
owned by such corporation on July 18, 1963, 
in complete or partial liquidation of such 
corporation, to the extent such shareholder 
acquired his stock ownership in such cor- 
poration in a transaction other than in an 
acquisition excluded from tax under sub- 
section (b) of this section, or under section 
4915, 4916, or 4917; 


At the beginning of line 22, to strike 
out “(5)” and insert “(6)”; on page 15, 
at the beginning of line 5, to strike out 
“(6)” and insert “(7)”; at the beginning 
of line 9, to strike out “(7)” and insert 
“(8)”; on page 17, after line 2, to insert: 

(4) ACQUISITIONS IN LIEU OF PAYMENT OF 
FOREIGN TAX.—Of stock or debt obligations 
by a United States person doing business in 
a foreign country, to the extent such acquisi- 
tion is made, in conformity with the laws of 
such foreign country, as a substitute for the 
payment of tax to such foreign country. 


After line 8, to insert: 


(5) ACQUISITIONS OF STOCK IN COOPERA- 
TIVE HOUSING CORPORATIONS.—Of stock of a 
foreign corporation which entitles the holder, 
solely by reason of his ownership of such 
stock, to occupy for dwelling purposes a 
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house, or an apartment in a building, owned 
or leased by such corporation. 


At the beginning of line 15, to strike 
out “(4)” and insert “(6)”; at the begin- 
ning of line 19, to strike out “(5)” and 
insert “(7)”; on page 18, at the begin- 
ning of line 1, to strike out “(6)” and in- 
sert “(8)”; at the beginning of line 6, 
to strike out “(7)” and insert “(9)”; after 
line 11, to insert: 


(10) ACQUISITIONS OF DEBT OBLIGATIONS ON 
SALE OR LIQUIDATION OF WHOLLY OWNED FOR- 
EIGN SUBSIDIARIES.—Of debt obligations ac- 
quired in connection with the sale or liquida- 
tion of a wholly owned foreign corporation, 
to the extent provided in subsection (g). 


After line 17, to insert: 


(11) AQUISITIONS OF DEBT OBLIGATIONS ARIS- 
ING OUT OF PURCHASE OF REAL PROPERTY LO- 
CATED IN THE UNITED STATES.—Of debt obliga- 
tions secured by real property located in the 
United States and arising out of the pur- 
chase of such property from United States 
persons, to the extent provided in subsection 
(a). 


After line 23, to insert: 


(12) ACQUISITIONS BY UNITED STATES PER- 
SONS RESIDING IN FOREIGN COUTRIES OF STOCK 
OF CERTAIN FOREIGN ISSUERS INVESTING EXCLU- 
SIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES.—OÍ stock of 
foreign issuers investing exclusively in the 
United States by United States persons resid- 
ing in foreign countries, to the extent pro- 
vided in subsection (1). 


On page 19, line 13, after the word 
“obligation”, to insert “or of any related 
debt obligation arising out of such sale)”; 
on page 20, line 14, after “(A)”, to strike 
out “not less than” and insert :‘‘at least”; 
in line 15, after the word “price”, to in- 
sert “or 60 percent of the actual value of 
the stock or debt obligation acquired”; 
in line 25, after (B)“, to strike out “not 
less than” and insert “at least”; on page 
21, line 1, after the word “price”, to in- 
sert “or 100 percent of the actual value 
of the stock or debt obligation acquired,”; 
after line 6, to insert: 

(3) CERTAIN INTERESTS IN INTANGIBLE PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY.—The tax imposed by section 
4911 shall not apply to the acquisition by a 
United States person from a foreign issuer 
or obligor of its stock in payment for, or of 
a debt obligation arising out of, the sale or 
license to such issuer or obligor of— 

(A) any interest in patents, inventions, 
models or designs (whether or not patented), 
copyrights, secret processes and formulas, 
good will, trademarks, trade brands, fran- 
chises, or other like property (or any com- 
bination thereof), or 

(B) any such interest together with serv- 
ices to be performed in connection with any 
such interest sold or licensed by such United 
States person (or by one or more includible 
corporations in an affiliated group, as defined 
in section 1504, of which such person is a 
member), 
if not less than 85 percent of the purchase 
price, or license fee, is attributable to the sale 
or license of any interest in property de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) which was pro- 
duced, created, or developed in the United 
States by such United States person (or by 
one or more such includible corporations) , or 
is attributable to the sale or license of any 
interest in such property so produced, cre- 
ated, or developed and to the performance of 
services described in subparagraph (B). 


On page 22, at the beginning of line 
8, to strike out “(3)” and insert “(4)”; 
on page 23, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out “(4)” and insert “(5)”; in 
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line 10, after the word “derivatives”, to 
strike out “thereof) extracted outside 
the United States” and insert “there- 
of)—”; after line 11, to strike out: 


(i) by such United States person; 

(11) by one or more includible corpora- 
tions in an affiliated group (as defined in 
section 48(c) (3) (C)) of which such person 
is a member; or 

(111) by a corporation at least 10 percent 
of the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock of which is owned by such 
United States person, if at least 50 percent 
of such voting power is owned by United 
States persons each of whom owns at least 
10 percent of such voting power; or 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(1) extracted outside the United States by 
such United States person or by one or more 
includible corporations in an affillated group 
(as defined in section 48(c) (3) (C)) of which 
such United States person is a member, 

(il) extracted outside the United States by 
a corporation at least 10 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
of which is owned, directly or indirectly, by 
such United States person, by one or more 
such includible corporations, or by domestic 
corporations which own, directly or indi- 
rectly, at least 50 percent of the total com- 
bined voting power of all classes of stock of 
such United States person, 

(111) obtained under a contract entered 
into on or before July 18, 1963, by such 
United States person, by one or more such 
includible corporations, or by such domestic 
corporations, or 

(iv) extracted outside the United States 
and obtained by such United States person, 
by one or more such includible corporations, 
or by such domestic corporations in ex- 
change for similar ores or minerals (or de- 
rivatives thereof) described in clause (i), 
(it), or (111); or 


On page 35, line 1, after the word “ob- 
ligor”, to insert “(or byea person con- 
trolled by, or controlling, such obligor)”; 
in line 11, after the word “clause”, to 
strike out “(ii) or (iii) of subparagraph 
(A)” and insert (i) or (ii) of subpara- 
graph (A), is obtained under a contract 
described in clause (iii) of subparagraph 
(A), or is obtained in an exchange de- 
scribed in clause (iv) of subparagraph 
(A)”; at the beginning of line 16, to 
strike out “(5)” and:insert “(6)”; in the 
third line of the matter after line 16, 
after the word “subsection”, to strike out 
“(g)” and insert “(j)”; on page 27, after 
line 22, to strike out: 

(1) In GENERAL.—The tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911 shall not apply to the acquisition 
of stock or a debt obligation by a United 
States person which is an insurance com- 
pany subject to taxation under section 802, 
821, or 831, if— 

(A) such stock or debt obligation is desig- 
nated (in accordance with paragraph (3) ) 
as part of a fund of assets established and 
maintained by such insurance company (in 
accordance with paragraph (2)) with respect 
to foreign risks insured or reinsured by such 
company under contracts (including annuity 
contracts) which, by their terms, provide 
that the proceeds shall be payable only in 
the currency of a foreign country; and 

(B) the actual value of all of the assets 
held in such fund immediately after the 
stock or debt obligation has been designated 
as a part thereof does not exceed 110 percent 
of the applicable allowable reserve deter- 
mined in accordance with paragraph (4). 
As used in this subsection, the term “foreign 
risks” means risks in connection with prop- 
erty outside, or liability arising out of activ- 
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ity outside, or in connection with the lives 
or health of residents of countries other than, 
the United States. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(1) In GENERAL.—The tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911 shall not apply to the acquisition of 
stock or a debt obligation by a United States 
person which is an insurance company sub- 
ject to taxation under section 802, 821, or 
831, if such stock or debt obligation is desig- 
nated (in accordance with paragraph (8) ) 
as part of a fund of assets established and 
maintained by such insurance company (in 
accordance with paragraph (2)) with respect 
to foreign risks insured or reinsured by such 
company under contracts (including annuity 
contracts) the proceeds of which are pay- 
able only in the currency of a foreign coun- 
try. As used in this subsection, the term 
“foreign risks“ means risks in connection 
with property outside, or liability arising out 
of activity outside, or in connection with the 
lives or health of residents of countries other 
than, the United States. 


On page 30, after line 14, to strike out: 


(3) DESIGNATION OF ASSETS — 

(A) INITIAL DESIGNATION.— 

(i) REQUIREMENT OF INITIAL DESIGNATION.— 
An insurance company desiring to establish 
a fund (or funds) of assets under paragraph 
(2) shall initially designate, as part or all 
of such fund (or funds), stock of foreign 
issuers, or debt obligations of foreign obligors 
having a period remaining to maturity of 3 
years or more, or both, which 1t owned on 
December 10, 1963, to the extent that such 
stock or debt obligations or both had an 
actual value as of such date not in excess 
(in the case of any such fund) of 110 per- 
cent of the applicable allowable reserve of 
such company as determined in accordance 
with paragraph (4) (A). The designation or 
designations which an insurance company 
is required to make under the preceding sen- 
tence shall be made first from stock and debt 
obligations which were acquired by such 
company on or before July 18, 1963, and shall 
in no case include any stock or debt obliga- 
tion described in paragraph (1), (2), or (3) 
of section 4916(a). 

(il) TIME AND MANNER OF INITIAL DESIGNA- 
TION.—Any initial designation which an in- 
surance company is required to make under 
this subparagraph shall be made on or before 
the 30th day after the date of the enactment 
of this chapter (or at such later time as 
the Secretary or his delegate may by regula- 
tions prescribe) by the segregation on the 
books of such company of the stock or debt 
obligations (or both) designated. 

(B) DESIGNATIONS TO MAINTAIN FUND.—To 
the extent permitted by subparagraph (C), 
an insurance company may claim an exclu- 
sion under this subsection with respect to 
the acquisition of stock or a debt obligation 
of a foreign issuer or obligor after December 
10, 1963, if such company designates such 
stock or debt obligation as part of a fund of 
assets described in paragraph (2) before the 
expiration of 30 days after the date of such 
acquisition (and continues to own it until 
the time the designation is made); except 
that any such stock or debt obligation ac- 
quired before the initial designation of assets 
to the fund is actually made as provided in 
subparagraph (A) (u) may be designated 
under this subparagraph at the time of such 
initial designation without regard to such 
30-day and continued ownership require- 
ments. 

(C) LIMITATION.—No designation of stock 
or a debt obligation as part of a fund of 
assets shall be made under this paragraph 
to the extent that, immediately thereafter, 
the actual value of all of the assets held in 
such fund would exceed 110 percent of the 
applicable allowable reserve determined in 
accordance with paragraph (4). 
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And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(3) DESIGNATION OF ASSETS.— 

(A) INITIAL DESIGNATION.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT OF INITIAL DESIGNATION.— 
An insurance company desiring to establish 
a fund (or funds) of assets under paragraph 
(2) shall initially designate, as part or all 
of such fund (or funds), stock and debt 
obligations owned by it on July 18, 1963, as 
follows: First, stock of foreign issuers, and 
debt obligations of foreign obligors having 
a period remaining to maturity (on July 18, 
1963) of 3 years or more and payable in for- 
eign currency; second, if the company so 
elects, debt obligations of foreign obligors 
having a period remaining to maturity (on 
July 18, 1963) of less than 3 years and pay- 
able in foreign currency; and third, debt 
obligations of foreign obligors having a period 
remaining to maturity (on July 18, 1963) of 
3 years or more and payable solely in United 
States currency. The designation under the 
preceding sentence with respect to any fund 
shall be made, in the order set forth, to the 
extent that the adjusted basis (within the 
meaning of section 1011) of the designated 
stock and debt obligations was (on July 18, 
1963) not in excess of 110 percent of the 
allowable reserye applicable to such fund 
(determined in accordance with paragraph 
(4) (B) (ii) ), and shall in no case include any 
stock or debt obligation described in sec- 
tion 4916(a). 

(ii) TIME AND MANNER OF INITIAL DESIGNA- 
TION,—Any initial designation which an in- 
surance company is required to make under 
this subparagraph shall be made on or be- 
fore the 30th day after the date of the en- 
actment of this chapter (or at such later 
time as the Secretary or his delegate may by 
regulations prescribe) by the segregation 
on the books of such company of the stock or 
debt obligations (or both) designated. 

(B) CURRENT DESIGNATIONS TO MAINTAIN 
FUND.—To the extent permitted by subpara- 
graph (E), stock of a foreign issuer or a 
debt obligation of a foreign obligor acquired 
by an insurance company after July 18, 1963, 
may be designated as part of a fund of 
assets described in paragraph (2), if such 
designation is made before the expiration of 
80 days after the date of such acquisition 
and the company continues to own the stock 
or debt obligation until the time the designa- 
tion is made; except that any such stock or 
debt obligation acquired before the initial 
designation of assets to the fund is actually 
made as provided in subparagraph (A) (il) 
may be designated under this subparagraph 
at the time of such initial designation with- 
out regard to such 30-day and continued 
ownership requirements. 

(C) ADDITIONAL DESIGNATIONS AFTER CLOSE 

OF YEAR.—If the adjusted basis of the assets 
held in a fund of assets described in para- 
graph (2) at the close of a calendar year 
after 1963 is less than 110 percent of the 
allowable reserve applicable to such fund at 
the close of such year, the insurance com- 
pany may, to the extent permitted by sub- 
paragraph (E), designate additional stock 
or debt obligations (or both) which were ac- 
quired during such calendar year as part of 
such fund, so long as the company still 
owns such stock or debt obligations at the 
time of designation. Any designation un- 
der this subparagraph shall be made on or 
before January 31 following the close of the 
calendar year. Any tax paid by such com- 
pany under section 4911 on the acquisition 
of the additional stock or debt obligations 
so designated shall constitute an overpay- 
ment of tax; and, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
credit or refund (without interest) shall be 
allowed or made with respect to such over- 
payment. 

(D) SUPPLEMENTAL REQUIRED DESIGNATIONS 
AFTER CLOSE OF YEAR.—If during any calendar 
year an insurance company acquires stock 
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or debt obligations which are excluded from 
the tax imposed by section 4911 under an 
Executive order described in section 4917, 
and if at the close of the calendar year (and 
after the designation of additional assets 
under subparagraph (C)) the adjusted basis 
of all assets in a fund described in para- 
graph (2) is less than 110 percent of the 
allowable reserve applicable to such fund, 
such company shall, to the extent permitted 
by subparagraph (E), designate as part of 
such fund stock and debt obligations ac- 
quired by it during the calendar year and 
owned by it at the close of the calendar year, 
as follows: First, stock, and debt obligations 
having a period remaining to maturity (on 
the date of acquisition) of 3 years or more 
and payable in foreign currency, which were 
excluded from the tax imposed by section 
4911 under such Executive order; second, if 
the company so elects, debt obligations of 
foreign obligors having a period remaining 
to maturity (on the date of acquisition) 
of less than 3 years and payable in foreign 
currency; and third, debt obligations hav- 
ing a period remaining to maturity (on the 
date of acquisition) of 3 years or more and 
payable solely in United States currency, 
which were excluded from the tax imposed 
by section 4911 under such Executive order. 
The designations under this subparagraph 
shall be made on or before January 31 fol- 
lowing the close of the calendar year. 

(E) LIMITATIONS.— 

(i) In GENERAL.—Stock or a debt obliga- 
tion may be designated under subparagraph 
(B), (C), or (D) as part of a fund of assets 
described in paragraph (2) only to the extent 
that, immediately after such designation, the 
adjusted basis of all the assets held in such 
fund does not exceed 110 percent of the 
applicable allowable reserve (determined in 
accordance with paragraph (4)(B)(i)). To 
the extent any designation of stock or a debt 
obligation exceeds the amount permitted by 
the preceding sentence, such designation 
shall be ineffective and the provisions of this 
chapter shall apply with respect to the ac- 
quisition of such stock or debt obligation 
as if such designation had not been made. 

(ii) SHORT-TERM OBLIGATIONS.—NO designa- 
tion may be made under subparagraph (B) 
or (C) of any debt obligation which has a 
period remaining to maturity (on the date 
of acquisition) of less than 3 years. 


On page 38, line 25, after the word 
“premiums”, to insert “(under section 
832(b) (4)) ; on page 39, line 1, after the 
word losses“, to insert “(under section 
832(b) (5))”; in line 6, after the numer- 
als “832”, to strike out “(b) (4) and 
(5)”; after line 10, strike out: 


The determination of an allowable reserve 
of an insurance company for any calendar 
year shall be made as of the close of the 
previous calendar year, 

(B) SPECIAL ELECTION WITH RESPECT TO 
DETERMINATION OF ALLOWABLE RESERVE.—Not- 
withstanding the last sentence of subpara- 
graph (A), an insurance company which has 
established a fund of assets under this sub- 
section may elect, in such manner and form 
as the Secretary or his delegate shall by 
regulations prescribe and at the time it is 
required under section 6076 to file its return 
for the period in which the last day of the 
calendar year occurs, to make the determina- 
tion of the allowable reserve applicable to 
such fund with respect to such year as of 
the close of such year. Upon making such 
election the company may (if the allowable 
reserve as so determined is higher than as 
determined under subparagraph (A)) desig- 
nate additional stock or debt obligations (or 
both) as part of such fund, so long as the 
company still owns such stock or debt obliga- 
tions at the time of designation and the 
actual value of all of the assets held in such 
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fund is not increased to more than 110 per- 
cent of the allowable reserve applicable to 
such fund as determined under this subpara- 
graph. Any tax paid by such company under 
section 4911 on the acquisition of the addi- 
tional stock or debt obligations so designated 
shall constitute an overpayment of tax; and, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, credit or refund (with- 
out interest) shall be allowed or made with 
respect to such overpayment. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(B) TIME OF DETERMINATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of para- 
graph (3) (other than subparagraph (A) of 
such paragraph), the determination of an al- 
lowable reserve for any calendar year shall 
be made as of the close of such year. 

(ii) INITIAL DESIGNATION.—For purposes of 
paragraph (3)(A), the determination of an 
allowable reserve shall be made as of July 
18, 1963. If the insurance company so elects, 
the determination under this clause may be 
made by computing the mean of the allow- 
able reserye at the beginning and at the 
close of the calendar year 1963. 


On page 42, after line 6, to insert: 


(g) SALE or LIQUIDATION OF WHOLLY 
OWNED FOREIGN SUBSIDIARY.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911 shall not apply to the acquisition 
by a United States person of a debt obliga- 
tion of a foreign obligor if the debt obliga- 
tion is acquired— 

(A) in connection with the sale by such 
United States person (or by one or more in- 
cludible corporations in an affiliated group, 
as defined in section 48(c) (3) (C), of which 
such United States person is a member) of 
all of the outstanding stock, except for quali- 
fying shares, of a foreign corporation; or 

(B) in connection with the liquidation by 
such United States person (or by one or more 
such includible corporations) of a foreign 
corporation all of the outstanding stock of 
which, except for qualifying shares, is owned 
by such United States person (or by one or 
more such includible corporations), but only 
1f such debt obligation had been received by 
such foreign corporation as part or all of the 
purchase price in a sale of substantially all 
of its assets. 

(2) Limrratiow.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to the acquisition of a debt obligation 
if any of the stock sold or surrendered in 
connection with its acquisition was orig- 
inally acquired with the intent to sell or 
surrender. 


On page 43, after line 7, to insert: 


(h) CERTAIN DEBT OBLIGATIONS SECURED BY 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGES, ETC.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911 shall not apply to the acquisition 
from a foreign obligor by a United States 
person of a debt obligation of such foreign 
obligor which is secured by real property 
located in the United States, to the extent 
that— 

(A) the debt obligation is a part of the 
purchase price of such real property (or of 
such real property and related personal prop- 
erty); or 

(B) the debt obligation arises out of a 
loan made by such United States person to 
the foreign obligor the proceeds of which are 
concurrently used as part of the purchase 
price of such real property (or of such real 
property and related personal property) . 

(2) LimrraTion.—Paragraph (1) shall ap- 
ply to the acquisition of a debt obligation 
only if— 

(A) the owner of the property sold is a 
United States person; and 

(B) at least 25 percent of the purchase 
price of the property sold is, at the time of 
such sale, paid in United States currency to 
such United States person by the foreign 
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obligor from funds not obtained from United 
States persons for the purpose of purchasing 
such property. 

(3) RELATED PERSONAL PROPERTY.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), the term “related 
personal property” means personal property 
which is sold in connection with the sale 
of real property for use in the operation of 
such real property. 


On page 44, after line 13, to insert: 


(1) ACQUISITIONS or STOCK OF FOREIGN Is- 
SUERS INVESTING EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED 
STATES.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911 shall not apply to the acquisition 
from a foreign issuer of its stock by a United 
States person who is a bona fide resident of 
a foreign country within the meaning of 
section 911(a) (1), or who at the time of such 
acquisition is regularly performing personal 
services on a full-time basis in a foreign 
country, 1f at the close of each calendar quar- 
ter ending on or after June 30, 1963, preced- 
ing such acquisition, during any part of 
which such foreign issuer is in existence— 

(A) the assets of such foreign issuer, ex- 
clusive of money or deposits with persons 
carrying on the banking business, consist 
solely of: 

(1) stock or debt obligations of domestic 
corporations (other than a corporation which 
has elected under section 4920 (a) (3) (B) to 
be treated as a foreign issuer or obligor for 

s of this chapter); 

(11) debt-obligations of the United States, 
or of any State or possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision of any 
State or possession; or 

(111) debt obligations of citizens or resi- 
dents of the United States; 

(B) money and deposits with persons 
carrying on the banking business (other than 
banks as defined in section 581) constitute 
less than 5 percent of the value of the assets 
of such foreign issuer; and 

(C) less than 25 percent of each class of 
issued and outstanding stock of such foreign 
issuer is held of record by United States 
persons. 

(2) ACQUISITIONS THROUGH UNIT INVEST- 
MENT TRUSTS.—For purposes of paragraph (1), 
an acquisition of an interest in a unit in- 
vestment trust (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 4(2) of the Investment Company Act of 
1940), or in an entity performing similar 
custodial functions, shall be deemed a direct 
acquisition from the foreign issuer of the 
stock held by such trust or entity with re- 
spect to such interest and shall not be 
treated as an acquisition of stock issued by 
such trust or entity. 

(3) LIMITATIONS.— 

(A) Paragraph (1) shall apply only to that 
portion of the total acquisitions of stock of 
foreign issuers described in such paragraph 
(determined in the order acquired) by a 
United States person in any one calendar year 
that does not exceed $5,000. 

(B) If, after July 30, 1964, a United States 
person sells or otherwise disposes of stock 
the acquisition of which was excluded under 
paragraph (1) from the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911, such person shall not, with re- 
spect to such stock, be considered a United 
States person. 


On page 46, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out (g)“ and insert “(j)”; in 
line 22, after “(3)”, to strike out “or 
(4)” and insert (4), or (5)”; on page 47, 
line 9, after the word “business”; to strike 
out “or”; after line 9, to insert: 

(111) in the case of an exclusion provided 
by paragraph (1) (B), (2), or (3) of subsec- 
tion (c), to any transferee where the exten- 
sion of credit by such person and the acqui- 
sition of the debt obligation related thereto 
were reasonably necessary to accomplish the 
sale of property or services out of which the 
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debt obligation arose, and the terms of the 
debt obligation are not unreasonable in light 
of credit practices in the business in which 
such person is engaged; or 


At the beginning of line 20, to strike 
out “(iii)” and insert “(iv)”; on page 48, 
line 5, after “(2)”, to insert “or (3)”; on 
page 49, line 5, after “(3)”, to strike out 
“or (4)” and insert “(4), or (5)”; on 
page 50, line 12, after the word “corpora- 
tion”, to insert “or of a debt obligation 
from a foreign corporation which 
received such obligation in the ordinary 
course of its trade or business as a result 
of the sale or rental of products manu- 
factured or assembled by it or of the per- 
formance of services by it,”; on page 51, 
line 10, after the word “acquisition”, to 
strike out “of stock of a foreign corpora- 
tion or foreign partnership by a United 
States person” and insert “by a United 
States person of stock or a debt obliga- 
tion of a foreign corporation or foreign 
partnership, or a debt obligation from a 
foreign corporation which received such 
obligation in the ordinary course of its 
trade or business as a result of the sale or 
rental of products manufactured or as- 
sembled by it or the performance of serv- 
ices by it”; in line 20, after the word “if”, 
to strike out “such person continuously 
holds such stock from the time of its 
acquisition to the last day of the calendar 
year in which the acquisition was made 
and as of such last day meets the owner- 
ship requirements of paragraph (1).” 
and insert “such person—”; after line 
24, to insert: 

(A) meets the ownership requirement of 
paragraph (1) with respect to such corpora- 
tion or partnership at any time within 12 
months after the date of such acquisition, 
and 

(B) holds the stock or debt obligation 
continuously from the date of such acquisi- 
tion to the last day of the calendar year in 
which such ownership requirement is first 
met. 


On page 54, at the beginning of line 
23, to insert: 

For purposes of subparagraph (A), any 
foreign corporation or foreign partnership 
which is regularly engaged in the business of 
accepting deposits from customers and re- 
ceiving other borrowed funds in foreign cur- 
rencies and making loans in such currencies 
shall be treated as a commercial bank. 


On page 57, line 7, after the word 
“for”, to insert “money or other”; in 
line 9, after the word “developed”, to 
strike out “countries.” and insert “coun- 
tries; or”; after line 9, to insert: 

(4) stock or a debt obligation of a for- 
eign issuer or obligor, to the extent that 
such acquisition is required as a reinvest- 
ment within a less developed country by the 
terms of a contract of sale to, or of a con- 
tract of indemnification with respect to the 
nationalization, expropriation, or seizure by, 
the government of such less developed coun- 
try or a political subdivision thereof, or an 
agency or instrumentality of such govern- 
ment, of property owned within such less de- 
veloped country or such political subdivi- 
sion by such United States person, or by a 
controlled foreign corporation (as defined in 
section 957) more than 50 percent of the 
total combined voting power of all classes 
of stock entitled to vote of which is owned 
(within the meaning of section 958) by such 
United States person, but only if such con- 
tract was entered into because the govern- 
ment of such less developed country or polit- 
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ical subdivision, or such agency or instru- 
mentality— 

(A) has nationalized or has expropriated 
or seized or has threatened to nationalize or 
to expropriate or seize, a substantial portion 
of the property owned within such less de- 
veloped country or such political subdivi- 
sion by such United States person or such 
controlled foreign corporation; or 

(B) has taken action which has the effect 

of nationalizing or of expropriating or seiz- 
ing, or of threatening to nationalize or to 
expropriate or seize, a substantial portion of 
the property so owned, 
For purposes of this subsection, an instru- 
mentality of the government of a less de- 
veloped country or a political subdivision 
thereof includes a corporation or other en- 
tity with respect to which such government, 
or any agency of such government, owns 
more than 50 percent of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote or, in the case of a corporation or 
other entity not issuing shares of stock, has 
the authority to elect or appoint a majority 
of the board of directors or equivalent body 
of such corporation or other entity, 


On page 59, line 6, after the word 
“bloc)”, to insert “or any possession of 
the United States”; in line 20, after the 
word “An”, to strike out “oversea” and 
insert overseas“; on page 61, line 3, 
after the word “paragraph”, to strike out 
“(2)” and insert “(3)”; after line 5, to 
stike out: 


(B) has gross income 80 percent or more 
of which is derived from sources within less 
developed countries, and has assets 80 per- 
cent or more in value of which consists of 
property described in clauses (iii), (iv), and 
(v) of section 955(c) (1) (B); 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(B) derives 80 percent or more of its gross 
income, if any, from sources within less 
developed countries, or from deposits in the 
United States with persons carrying on the 
banking business, or both, and has assets 80 
e or more in value of which consists 
01— 

(i) money, and deposits in the United 
States with persons carrying on the banking 
business, 

(ii) stock or debt obligations of any other 
less developed country tion, 

(111) debt obligations of a less developed 
country, 

(iv) investments which are required be- 
cause of restrictions imposed by a less 
developed country, 

(v) debt obligations described in para- 
graph (3) of subsection (a) of this section, 


(vi) obligations of the United States. 


On page 62, at the beginning of line 
6, to strike out “except that in” and in- 
sert “In”; after line 9, to insert: 

(2) SPECIAL RULES.— 

(A) For purposes of subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of paragraph (1), property described 
in section 956(b)(1) (regardless of when 
acquired), other than deposits with persons 
carrying on the banking business, and in- 
come derived from such property, shall not 
be taken into account, 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (1), obligations of any other less 
developed country corporation shall be taken 
into account under section 955(c) (1) (B) (ili) 
without regard to the period remaining to 
maturity at the time of their acquisition. 

(C) For purposes of subparagraph (B) of 
paragraph (1), deposits outside the United 
States (other than deposits in a less de- 
veloped country) with persons carrying on 
the banking business, and income from such 
deposits, shall not be taken into account. 
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On page 63, at the beginning of line 
3, to strike out “(2)” and insert “(3)”; 
at the beginning of line 12, to strike out 
“(3)” and insert “(4)”; on page 64, line 
3, after the word “paragraph”, to strike 
out “(2)” and insert “(3)”; in line 6, 
after the word “paragraphs”, to strike 
out “(2)” and insert “(3)”; at the be- 
ginning of line 13, to strike out “(4)” and 
insert “(5)”; in line 22, after the word 
“paragraph”, to strike out “(2)” and in- 
sert “(3)”; on page 65, line 1, after the 
word “paragraphs”, to strike out “(2)” 
and insert “(3)”; in line 7, after “(c)”, 
to strike out “(4)” and insert “(5)”; in 
line 14, after “(c)”, to strike out “(2)” 
and insert “(3)”; in line 15, after “(c)”, 
to strike out “(3)” and insert “(4)”; on 
page 66, line 9, after the word “for”, to 
insert “money or other”; in line 10, after 
the word “such”, where it appears the 
second time, to insert “money or”; in 
line 16, after the word “such”, where it 
appears the second time, to insert 
“money or”; on page 68, line 16, after the 
word “filing”, to insert “or within such 
longer period after such date as may be 
specified in such order”; after line 17, 
to strike out: 

(e) ORIGINAL OR New Issve.—For purposes 
of this section, a debt obligation shall be 
treated as part of an original or new issue 
only if acquired not later than 60 days after 
the date on which interest begins to accrue 
on such obligation, and stock shall be treated 
as part of an original or new issue only when 
it is acquired from the issuer by the United 
States person claiming the exclusion. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(c) ORIGINAL OR New Issve.—For pur- 
poses of this section.— 

(1) stock shall be treated as part of an 
original or new issue only when it is 
acquired from the issuer by the United 
States person claiming the exclusion; and 

(2) a debt obligation shall be treated as 
part of an original or new issue only if 
acquired not later than 90 days after the 
date on which interest begins to accrue on 
such obligation, except that a debt obliga- 
tion secured by a lien on improvements on 
real property which are under construction 
or are to be constructed at the time such 
obligation is issued (or if such obligation is 
one of a series, at the time the first obliga- 
tion in such series is issued) shall be treated 
as part of an original or new issue if— 

(A) such obligation is acquired not later 
than 90 days after the date on which interest 
begins to accrue on the total amount of 
such obligation (or if such obligation is one 
of a series, on the last issued of the obliga- 
tions in such series); and 

(B) the United States person claiming 
the exclusion became committed to the ac- 
quisition of such obligation not later than 
90 days after the date on which interest 
began to accrue on any part of such obliga- 
tion (or, if such obligation is one of a series, 
on the first obligation issued in such series). 


On page 70, at the beginning of line 8, 
to strike out “by clear and convincing 
evidence” and insert “in the manner 
provided in this section”; in line 12, after 
“1963”, to insert a comma and “and was 
a United States person eligible to ex- 
ecute a certificate of American owner- 
ship with respect to such acquisition”; 
on page 71, line 1, after the word 
“Commission”, to strike out “stating that 
an acquisition was made in the regular 
market on such exchange (and not sub- 
ject to a special contract)” and insert 
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“in connection with an acquisition on 
such exchange, which does not state that 
such acquisition was made subject to a 
special contract”; on page 74, after line 
4, to insert: 


(f) OTHER Proor or EXEMPTION.—For 
purposes of subsection (a), if a person estab- 
lishes, with respect to an acquisition, that 
there is reasonable cause for his inability to 
establish prior American ownership under 
subsection (b), (c), or (d), he may establish 
prior American ownership for purposes of 
this exemption by other evidence that the 
person from whom such acquisition was 
made was a United States person eligible to 
execute a certificate of American ownership 
with respect to such acquisition. 


After line 15, to strike out: 


(a) Creprr OR REFUND.—The tax paid 
under section 4911 on the acquisition of 
stock or debt obligations of a foreign issuer 
or obligor shall constitute an overpayment 
of tax to the extent that such stock or debt 
obligations— 

(1) PRIVATE PLACEMENTS.—Are acquired 
by an underwriter from the foreign issuer 
or obligor (or from a person or persons con- 
trolling; controlled by, or under common 
control with such issuer or obligor) and are 
sold directly by the underwriter to persons 
other than United States persons in trans- 
actions not involving a public offering; 

(2) PUBLIC OFFERINGS.—Are acquired by 
an underwriter for distribution in connec- 
tion with a public offering by a foreign is- 
suer or obligor (or a person or persons con- 
trolling, controlled by, or under common 
control with such issuer or obligor) and are 
sold as part of such public offering by the 
underwriter (including sales by other United 
States persons participating in the distri- 
bution of the stock or debt obligations ac- 
quired by the underwriter) to persons other 
than United States persons; or 

(3) CERTAIN DEBT OBLIGATIONS.—Consist of 

debt obligations acquired by a dealer in the 
ordinary course of his business and sold by 
the dealer to persons other than United 
States persons within 90 days after (or, in 
the case of short sales, within 90 days be- 
fore) their acquisition. 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, credit or refund (with- 
out interest) shall be allowed or made with 
respect to such overpayment. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(a) CREDIT OR REFUND.—The tax paid un- 
der section 4911 on the acquisition of stock 
or debt obligations of a foreign issuer or ob- 
ligor shall constitute an overpayment of tax 
to the extent that such stock or debt obliga- 
tions— 

(1) PRIVATE PLACEMENTS AND PUBLIC OF- 
FERINGS.—Are acquired by an underwriter in 
connection with a private placement or a 
public offering by a foreign issuer or obligor 
(or a person or persons directly or indirectly 
controlling, controlled by, or under common 
control with such issuer or obligor) and are 
sold as part of such private placement or 
public offering by the underwriter (includ- 
ing sales by other underwriters who are 
United States persons participating in the 
placement or distribution of the stock or 
debt obligations acquired by the under- 
writer) to persons other than United States 
persons; 

(2) CERTAIN DEBT OBLIGATIONS.—Consist of 
debt obligations— 

(A) acquired by a dealer in the ordinary 
course of his business and sold by him, 
within 90 days after their purchase, to— 

(1) persons other than United States per- 
sons, or 

(11) another dealer who resells them on 
the same or the next business day to persons 
other than United States persons; or 
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(B) acquired by a dealer in the ordinary 
course of his business to cover short sales 
made by him, within 90 days before their 
purchase, to— 

(1) persons other than United States per- 
sons, or 

(11) another dealer who resold them on 
the same or the next business day to per- 
sons other than United States persons; or 

(3) CERTAIN srock.—Consist of stock 

(A) acquired by a dealer in the ordinary 
course of his business and sold by him on 
the day of purchase or on either of the two 
succeeding business days to persons other 
than United States persons; or 

(B) acquired by a dealer in the ordinary 
course of his business to cover short sales 
made by him on the day of purchase or on 
either of the two preceding business days to 
persons other than United States persons. 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, credit or refund (with- 
out interest) shall be allowed or made with 
respect to such overpayment. For purposes 
of paragraphs (2) and (3) of this subsection 
and for purposes of paragraph (3) of subsec- 
tion (b), the day of purchase or sale of any 
stock or debt obligation is the day on which 
an order to purchase or to sell, as the case 
may be, is executed. 


At the top of page 78, to strike out: 


(b) Evipence To SUPPORT CREDIT or RE- 
FUND.—An underwriter or dealer claiming 
credit or refund under this section shall file 
with the return required by section 6011(d) 
on which credit is claimed, or with the claim 
for refund, such information as the Secretary 
or his delegate may by regulations prescribe. 
Credit or refund shall not be allowed with 
respect to stock or debt obligations sold by a 
United States person participating in the 
distribution of the stock or debt obligations 
acquired by an underwriter unless the under- 
writer establishes by clear and convincing 
evidence that such stock or debt obligations 
were sold to persons other than United States 
persons. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, a certificate of sales to foreign persons 
(executed in such manner by the United 
States person making such sales, filed in such 
manner, and setting forth such information, 
as the Secretary or his delegate may by regu- 
lations prescribe) shall be conclusive proof 
for purposes of the credit or refund that such 
sales were made to a person other than a 
United States person unless the underwriter 
relying upon the certificate has actual knowl- 
edge that the certificate is false in any ma- 
terial respect, In any case where two or 
more underwriters form a group for the pur- 
pose of purchasing and distributing (through 
resale) stock or debt obligations of a single 
foreign issuer or obligor, the filing of a cer- 
tificate of sales to foreign persons by any one 
of such underwriters may, to the extent 
provided by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, constitute the filing 
of such certificate for all of such under- 
writers. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(b) EVIDENCE To SUPPORT CREDIT OR RE- 
FUND.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Credit or refund shall be 
alowed to an underwriter or dealer under 
subsection (a) with respect to any stock or 
debt obligation sold by him only if the under- 
writer ordealer— 

(A) files with the return required by sec- 
tion 6011(d) on which credit is claimed, or 
with the claim for refund, such information 
as the Secretary or his delegate may pre- 
scribe by regulations, and 

(B) establishes that such stock or debt 
obligation was sold to a person other than a 
United States person. 

In any case where two or more underwriters 
form a group for the purpose of purchasing 
and distributing (through resale) stock or 
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debt obligations of a single foreign issuer or 
obligor, any one of such underwriters may, 
to the extent provided by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
satisfy the requirements of this paragraph 
on behalf of all such underwriters. 

(2) CERTAIN SALES BY UNDERWRITERS.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1) (B), in the case of 
a claim for credit or refund under subsection 
(a) (1) with respect to stock or a debt ob- 
ligation acquired by an underwriter and not 
sold by him directly to a person other than 
a United States person, a certificate of sale to 
a foreign person (setting forth such infor- 
mation, and filed in such manner, as the 
Secretary or his delegate may prescribe by 
regulations), executed by the underwriter 
who made such sale, shall be conclusive proof 
that such stock or debt obligation was sold 
to a person other than a United States per- 
son, unless the underwriter relying upon the 
certificate has actual knowledge that the 
certificate is false in any material respect. 

(3) SALES OF DEBT OBLIGATIONS BY DEAL- 
ERS— ' 

(A) SALES ON NATIONAL SECURITIES EX- 
CHANGES.—For purposes of paragraph (1) (B), 
in the case of a claim for credit or refund 
under subsection (a) (2), the sale by a dealer 
of a debt obligation on a national securities 
exchange registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission subject to a special 
contract (and not in the regular market) 
shall be conclusive proof that such debt ob- 
ligation was sold to a person other than a 
United States person, if such exchange has in 
effect at the time of the sale rules providing 
that— 

(1) a member or member organization of 
such exchange selling a debt obligation as a 
dealer, or effecting the sale as broker of a 
debt obligation on behalf of a dealer, on 
such exchange subject to a special contract 
(and not in the regular market) shall fur- 
nish to the member or member organization 
purchasing such debt obligation as a dealer, 
or effecting the purchase as broker of such 
debt obligation on behalf of a dealer, a writ- 
ten confirmation or comparison stating that 
such sale is being made as a dealer, or on 
behalf of a dealer; and 

(11) if the purchaser of such debt obliga- 
tion is a dealer (whether or not a member or 
member organization of such exchange), the 
terms of the contract applicable to such sale 
shall require the purchasing dealer to under- 
take to resell such debt obligation on the 
day of purchase or the next business day to 
@ person other than a United States person. 
A dealer who acquires a debt obligation in a 
transaction in which a written confirmation 
or comparison described in clause (i) is fur- 
nished shall not be entitled to a credit or 
refund under subsection (a) (2) with respect 
to his acquisition of such debt obligation 
unless he establishes that such debt obliga- 
tion was sold by him on the day on which it 
was purchased or the next business day to a 
person other than a United States person, 

(B) Over-THE-COUNTER SALES.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) (B), in the case of a 
claim for credit or refund under subsection 
(a) (2) with respect to a debt obligation sold 
in a transaction not on a national securities 
exchange, a written confirmation furnished 
by a member or member organization of a 
national securities association registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
stating that such member or member orga- 
nization— 

(1) effected the purchase as broker of a 
debt obligation on behalf of a person other 
than a United States person, or 

(11) purchased a debt obligation which he 
resold on the day of purchase or the next 
business day to a person other than a United 
States person, 
shall be conclusive proof that such debt 
obligation was sold to a person other than 
a United States person (unless the dealer 
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relying upon the confirmation has actual 
knowledge that the confirmation is false in 
any material respect), if such association has 
in effect at the time of the purchase rules 
providing that a member or member organi- 
zation who effects a purchase of, or pur- 
chases, a debt obligation from a dealer who 
notifies such member or member organiza- 
tion that such debt obligation is being sold 
by such dealer and that such dealer intends 
to claim a credit or refund under subsection 
(a) (2), shall furnish to such dealer a writ- 
ten confirmation stating that the purchase 
of such debt obligation was (or was not) 
effected by such member or member organi- 
zation on behalf of a person other than a 
United States person, or that such debt obli- 
gation was (or was not) sold by such mem- 
ber or member organization on the day of 
purchase or the next business day to a person 
other than a United States person. 

(4) SALES OF STOCK BY DEALERS.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) (B), in the case of a 
claim for credit or refund under subsection 
(a) (3), the sale by a dealer of stock on a 
national securities exchange registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
subject to a special contract (and not in the 
regular market) shall be conclusive proof 
that such stock was sold to a person other 
than a United States person, unless such 
dealer has actual knowledge at the time of 
such sale that the purchaser of such stock 
is a dealer (whether or not a member or 
member organization of such exchange). 


On page 84, line 12, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers” and insert 
“a national securities association regis- 
tered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission”; in the heading in line 19, 
after “Sec. 4920.”, to strike out “Defi- 
nitions.” and insert “Definitions and 
Special Rules.”; on page 86, line 8, after 
the word “obligor”, to strike out 
“means” and insert “mean”; on page 
87, line 13, after the word “date”, to 
strike out “of such election” and insert 
“on which such election is made”; on 
page 88, after line 15, to strike out: 

A foreign corporation (other than a com- 
pany registered under the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940) shall not be considered a 
foreign issuer with respect to any class of its 
stock which is traded on one or more na- 
tional securities exchanges registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, if 
the trading on such national securities ex- 
changes constituted the principal market for 
such class of stock during the calendar year 
1962 and if, as of the latest record date be- 
fore July 19, 1963, more than 50 percent of 
such class of stock was held of record by 
United States persons. 


On page 90, line 3, after the word 
“any”, to strike out “State.” and insert 
“State, except that such terms do not 
include a branch office of such a cor- 
poration or partnership located outside 
the United States if—”; after line 6, to 
insert: 

(A) such corporation or partnership 
(without regard to the activities of such of- 
fice) is a dealer (as defined in section 4919 
(0) (2)); 

(B) such office (which is operated by em- 
ployees or partners of such corporation or 
partnership) was located outside the United 
States on July 18, 1963, and was regularly 
engaged, as a merchant, in purchasing and 
selling stock or debt obligations of foreign 
issuers or obligors with a view to the gains 
and profits which may be derived therefrom, 
for a period of not less than 12 consecutive 
calendar months prior to July 18, 1963; 
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(C) all acquisitions by such branch office 
of stock of foreign issuers and debt obliga- 
tions of foreign obligors are made in the or- 
dinary course of its business as such a mer- 
chant or as an underwriter (as defined in 
section 4919(c) (1) ); 

(D) such office maintains separate books 
and records reasonably reflecting the assets 
and liabilities properly attributable to such 
office; and 

(E) there is in effect an election that 

such branch office be treated as a foreign cor- 
poration or foreign partnership for purposes 
of this chapter. 
The election under subparagraph (E) shall 
be made by such corporation or partnership 
on or before the 60th day after the date of 
the enactment of this chapter under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. A separate election may be made with 
respect to each branch office of such cor- 
poration or partnership. Such election shall 
be effective as of July 18, 1963, and shall re- 
main in effect until revoked in accordance 
with such regulations. If, at any time, a 
branch office ceases to meet the requirements 
of subparagraphs (A), (C), or (D), the elec- 
tion with respect to such office shall there- 
upon be deemed revoked. When an elec- 
tion is revoked, a new election under sub- 
paragraph (E) may be made subject to such 
conditions and limitations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 


On page 93, line 4, after the word “de- 
mand”, to insert “(including any bank 
deposit) ; after line 11, to insert: 

(8) FOREIGN STOCK ISSUES TREATED AS DO- 
MESTIC.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A foreign corporation 
(other than a company registered under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940) shall not 
be considered a foreign issuer with respect to 
any class of its stock if, as of the latest record 
date before July 19, 1963, more than 65 per- 
cent of such class of stock was held of record 
by United States persons. 

(B) Stock TRADED ON NATIONAL SECURITIES 
EXCHANGES.—A foreign corporation (other 
than a company registered under the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940) shall not be con- 
sidered a foreign issuer with respect to any 
class of its stock which is traded on one or 
more national securities exchanges registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, if the trading on such national secu- 
rities exchanges constituted the principal 
market for such class of stock during the 
calendar year 1962 and if, as of the latest 
record date before July 19, 1963, more than 50 
percent of such class of stock was held of 
record by United States persons. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE FOR FOREIGN UNDER- 
WRITERS.—A partnership or corporation which 
is not a United States person and which par- 
ticipates, as an underwriter in an under- 
writing group that includes one or more 
United States persons, in a public offering 
of stock or debt obligations of a foreign is- 
suer or obligor shall, if such partnership or 
corporation so elects and subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary or his 
delegate may prescribe by regulations, be 
treated as a United States person for pur- 
poses of this chapter with respect to its par- 
ticipation in such public offering. 


On page 94, at the beginning of line 19, 
to strike out (b)“ and insert (c)“; on 
page 96, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “issuer or obligor” and insert 
“person from whom the acquisition was 
made”; at the beginning of line 4, to 
strike out “or other signed document 
setting forth” and insert “draft pur- 
chase contract, or other document 
setting forth, or referring to a document 
sent by the foreign person from whom 
the acquisition was made which set 
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forth”; in line 11, after the word “con- 
ditions;”, to strike out or“; after line 
11, to insert: 

(C) if, on or before July 18, 1963, the ac- 
quiring United States person— 

(1) had entered into a contract for the 
sale to the government of a less developed 
country or a political subdivision thereof, 
or an agency or instrumentality of such gov- 
ernment (within the meaning of section 
4916(a)), of property owned within such less 
developed country or political subdivision by 
such person or by a controlled foreign corpo- 
ration (as defined in section 957) more than 
50 percent of the total combined voting 
power of all classes of stock entitled to vote 
of which was owned (within the meaning 
of section 958) by such person, or of stock 
or debt obligations of such a controlled 
foreign corporation which was actively en- 
gaged in the conduct of a trade or business 
within such less developed country; or had 
entered into a contract of indemnification 
with respect to the nationalization, expro- 
priation, or seizure of such property or of 
such stock or debt obligations by the govern- 
ment of a less developed country or political 
subdivision thereof, or an agency or instru- 
mentality of such government (within the 
meaning of section 4916(a)), or 

(ii) had sent or deposited for delivery to 
the government of a less developed country 
or political subdivision thereof, or an agency 
or instrumentality of such government 
(within the meaning of section 4916(a)), a 
commitment letter, memorandum of terms, 
or other document setting forth the princi- 
pal terms of a contract described in clause 
(i), 
to the extent such acquisition is required 
by the terms of the contract as a reinvest- 
ment within such less developed country of 
amounts equal to part or all of the considera- 
tion received under the contract: 


On page 97, at the beginning of line 
24, to strike out “(C)” and insert “(D)”; 
on page 98, line 9, after the word “be”, 
to strike out “made.” and insert “made; 
or”; after line 9, to insert: 

(E) of stock in the initial capitalization 
of a foreign corporation which would be ex- 
cluded from tax under section 4915 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 but for the 
provisions of subsection (c) thereof, if at 
least 75 percent in interest of the United 
States persons who acquired stock in such 
initial capitalization had signified on or be- 
fore July 18, 1963, to the person coordinating 
the organization of such corporation the in- 
tention to invest a specified amount of 
money through the purchase of such stock, 
which amount was equal to or greater than 
the amount ultimately so invested. 


On page 100, line 8, after “(6)”, to 
strike out “Options and Foreclosures” 
and insert “Options, Foreclosures, and 
Conversions”; in line 25, after the word 
“subparagraph”, to strike out “(D)” and 
insert “(C), (D)”; on page 102, line 3, 
after the word “and”, to strike out “shall 
be accompanied by clear and convincing 
evidence showing that the acquisitions 
are so exempt” and insert “shall, with re- 
spect to each such acquisition, be accom- 
panied either (A) by a certificate of 
American ownership which complies with 
the provisions of section 4918(e), or (B) 
in the case of an acquisition for which 
other proof of exemption is permitted 
under section 4918(f), by a statement 
setting forth a summary of the evidence 
establishing such exemption and the rea- 
sons for the person’s inability to estab- 
lish prior American ownership under 
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subsection (b), (c), or (d) of section 
4918.” 
On page 103, after line 3, to strike out: 


(3) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR MEM- 
BERS OF EXCHANGES AND ASSOCIATIONS.—Mem- 
bers of member organizations of national se- 
curities exchanges and national securities 
associations registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission shall keep such 
records and file such information as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate may by regulations pre- 
scribe in connection with sales effected by 
such members or member organizations as 
brokers, and acquisitions made for their own 
accounts, of stock or debt obligations as to 
which a certificate of American ownership or 
blanket certificate of American ownership is 
executed and filed as described in section 
4918(e). 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(3) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS FOR MEM- 
BERS OF EXCHANGES AND ASSOCIATIONS.—Every 
member or member organization of a na- 
tional securities exchange or of a national 
securities association registered with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission shall 
keep such records and file such information 
as the Secretary or his delegate may by reg- 
ulations prescribe in connection with ac- 
quisitions and sales effected by such mem- 
ber or member organization as a broker, and 
acquisitions made for the account of such 
member or member organization, of stock 
or debt obligations— 

(A) as to which a certificate of American 
ownership or blanket certificate of American 
ownership is executed and filed with such 
member or member organization as pre- 
scribed under section 4918(e); and 

(B) as to which a written confirmation 
is furnished to a United States person stat- 
ing that the acquisition— 

(i) in the case of a transaction on a 
national securities exchange, was made sub- 
ject to a special contract, or 

(ii) in the case of a transaction not on 
a national securities exchange, was from a 
person who had not filed a certificate of 
American ownership with respect to such 
stock or debt obligation or a blanket certifi- 
cate of American ownership with respect to 
the account from which such stock or debt 
obligation was sold. 


On page 106, after line 10, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. ORIGINAL ISSUE DISCOUNT. 

Section 1232(b) (2) (relating to definition 
of issue price) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end of the second 
sentence thereof the following: “increased 
by the amount, if any, of tax paid under 
section 4911 (and not credited, refunded, or 
reimbursed) on the acquisition of such bond 
or evidence of indebtedness by the first 
buyer”. 

At the beginning of line 18, to change 
the section number from “5” to “6”; on 
page 108, line 11, after the word “mem- 
ber”, to insert or member organization”; 
on page 109, line 6, after the numerals 
“4919”, to strike out “(b)” and insert 
“(b)(2)”; in line 9, after the word 
“acquisition”, to strike out “of the stock 
or debt obligation involved which, but 
for the provisions of section 4919(b), 
would be payable by the underwriter ac- 
quiring the stock or debt obligation” and 
insert “by the underwriter of the stock 
or debt obligation with respect to which 
such certificate is executed“; after line 
14, to insert: 


(d) FALSE CONFIRMATIONS OR COMPARI- 
SONS FURNISHED BY DEALERS,— 

(1) MEMBERS OE "NATIONAL SECURITIES EX- 
CHANGES.—A member or member organiza- 
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tion of a national securities exchange de- 
scribed in section 4919(b)(3)(A) who, in a 
transaction subject to the rules of such ex- 
change as described in such section, willfully 
furnishes a written confirmation or comparl- 
son which contains a misstatement of ma- 
terial fact or which falls to state a material 
fact shall be liable to a penalty equal to 
125 percent of the amount of the tax im- 
posed by section 4911 on the acquisition of 
the debt obligation by the dealer for whose 
benefit such confirmation or comparison is 
furnished. 

(2) Deaters.—Any person who sells as a 
dealer a debt obligation in a transaction 
subject to the rules of a national securities 
exchange as described in section 4919(b) (3) 
(A), in which such sale is effected on his 
behalf by a member or member organization 
of such exchange, and who willfully fails to 
disclose to such member or member organi- 
zation that such sale is being made by him 
as a dealer, shall be liable to a penalty equal 
to 125 percent of the amount of the tax im- 
posed on his acquisition of such debt obli- 
gation. 

(3) MEMBERS OF NATIONAL SECURITIES AS- 
SOCIATIONS.—A member or member organiza- 
tion of a national securities association de- 
scribed in section 4919 (b) (3) (B) who will- 
fully furnishes a written confirmation de- 
scribed in such section (in a transaction 
subject to the rules of such association as 
described in such section) which contains 
a misstatement of material fact or which 
fails to state a material fact shall be liable 
to a penalty equal to 125 percent of the 
amount of the tax imposed by section 4911 
on the acquisition of the debt obligation by 
the dealer for whose benefit such confirma- 
tion is furnished. 


On page 111, at the beginning of line 4, 
to strike out “(d)” and insert “and (e)“; 
in line 16, after the word who“, to in- 
sert “on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Interest Equalization Tax 
Act”; and in line 21, after the numerals 
“4919”, to strike out “(b)” and insert 
„h) 2) “. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most serious and diffi- 
cult problems faced by this country in 
recent years has been the continuing def- 
icit in our international balance of pay- 
ments. We have heard and read a great 
deal about it ever since 1958, but unfor- 
tunately there is still far too little gen- 
eral understanding of its importance. 

It is generally acknowledged that prog- 
ress has been made in reducing the size 
of the deficit—which was running at an 
annual average of $3.7 billion in the 
period from 1958 to 1960. Thanks to this 
administration’s broad and vigorous at- 
tack on the problem, the deficit was cut 
to an average annual rate of $2.4 billion 
for the 1961-63 period. 

Furthermore, the U.S. gold outflow, di- 
rectly related to our balance-of-payments 
position, has been sharply curtailed. 
Averaging $1.7 billion during the 1958-60 
period, it was cut to an average of about 
$700 million in the 1961-63 period. Fur- 
ther improvement is expected to be re- 
flected when the figures are in for the 
first half of this year. 

Encouraging as this improvement is, 
it still falls far short of our basic objec- 
tive—elimination of the deficit entirely. 
We still have a long way to go in what 
amounts to an all-out drive to achieve 
equilibrium in our international pay- 
ments position. The patient has indeed 
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“improved,” but his condition is still 
“critical.” 

All of us, Mr. President, have a vital 
stake in the outcome of this campaign— 
whose success, or failure, involves nothing 
less than the continued soundness and 
stability of the dollar. All of us, Mr. 
President, have an important role to 
play: the businessman who increases his 
exports, the administration that reduces 
oversea expenditures of various sorts, 
and the Congress that enacts urgently 
needed legislation to keep our economy 
expanding. But, unfortunately, this Na- 
tion has made a habit of acting too late 
and too little with regard to our balance- 
of-payments problem and now finds it 
necessary to bail ourselves out of trou- 
ble by the temporary imposition of an 
interest equalization tax. 

H.R. 8000, passed by the House with a 
large majority on March 5, provides for 
an interest equalization tax, IET—a 
transitional, short-term measure aimed 
directly at the most severe and hereto- 
fore untouched drain on our overall pay- 
ments position. We have begun to shore 
up our defenses in many other directions 
but, short of the proposed IET, we have 
been completely unable to reduce the de- 
mands on our capital market from the 
other industrialized countries of the free 
world. 

The main reason that the IET is 
so vital to us now is that we need it as 
an interim remedial device while other 
measures which are more acceptable as 
long-range solutions are initiated and al- 
lowed to take effect. The fact that some 
of these other remedial measures are 
perhaps sadly overdue does not distract 
from the fact that they are not now in 
effect and that the IET presents the 
best method of filling in the gap until 
these other programs can be brought 
into play. 

Without the interim beneficial effect 
which will be provided by IET, we 
would sink deeper and deeper into the 
quicksand of deficits in our balance of 
payments. In other words, without 
IET in operation between July 19 
of last year and the end of 1965, those 
other more permanent remedial meas- 
ures which are now only being initiated 
would have just that many more bil- 
lions of dollars to recoup before they 
could return this country to solid ground 
with respect to our balance of payments. 

Mr. President, let me describe the or- 
der of magnitude of this outflow during 
the days just preceding the proposal that 
an IET be levied. The IET was first 
proposed by President Kennedy in his 
special balance-of-payments message 
of July 18, 1963. In the 18-month 
period preceding this message the rate 
at which new issues of foreign securities 
were being sold in this country had more 
than tripled over the previous 18 
months. The volume during the first 6 
months of 1963 reached an annual rate 
of $2 billion. This swelling foreign de- 
mand on our capital market, which 
showed no sign of cresting, literally 
threatened to swamp the progress that 
was being made in all other areas of our 
balance of payments. In the first half 
of 1963 it pushed our overall deficit on 
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regular transactions to an annual rate 
of $5 billion. 

Clearly something had to be done to 
contain this deluge. 

There were two contributing factors: 

First, there was the factor of long-term 
interest rates. Although these long-term 
rates in the United States were and still 
are quite high by this Senator’s stand- 
ards, they were nevertheless lower than 
long-term rates prevailing in other world 
markets and therefore tended to at- 
tract foreign borrowers. Second, there 
was the lack of fully developed capital 
markets abroad. 

There was—and is—little we can do 
directly about the latter, beyond en- 
couraging—as the administration has— 
the speediest possible formation of ade- 
quate capital markets oversea—espe- 
cially in the fully developed industrial 
nations of Europe. 

On the other hand, a sharp increase 
in long-term interest rates here—on the 
order of 1 percent—might possibly have 
turned the tide—diverting some foreign 
borrowers to other existing capital mar- 
kets and in turn attracting some addi- 
tional foreign investment capital here. 

However, our interest rates are al- 
ready so high as to be causing a great 
deal of harm to our rate of consumption 
and our rate of economic expansion. 
This Senator hates to think of the crip- 
pling effect of adding a whole percentage 
point to our already excessive long-term 
interest rates. The cure in a case such 
as this would have been worse than the 
disease. To affect so large an increase 
in long-term interest rates here would be 
totally inconsistent with the host of 
other measures—such as the recent tax 
cut—we have recently undertaken to 
stimulate the private sector of our econ- 
omy. It would require a drastic and 
ruinous tightening of credit, the likes of 
which we have not seen in many years. 
It would result in a level of long-term 
interest rates substantially above the 
peaks of the late 1920’s. It would bring 
more unemployment, more small busi- 
ness failures, and a great amount of 
general economic hardship. 

It would be foolhardy to reduce in- 
dividual and corporate income taxes to 
spur private demand, consumption, and 
investment one day—only to turn around 
the following day and drastically in- 
crease the cost of financing this long- 
sought expansion and growth of our pri- 
vate enterprise economy. 

Moreover, a general increase in long- 
term interest rates in the United States 
would be self-defeating in the very cam- 
paign in which they were employed. I 
believe that the only successful, long- 
term solution to our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem lies in the expansion of 
economic activity, productivity, and 
profitability within the United States— 
not by an increase but by a reduction in 
the cost of credit. In order to compete 
abroad, to open up additional markets 
overseas, and thereby expand exports, 
we must not only maintain price stability 
here at home but also operate from the 
most efficient, modern production facil- 
ities available. It requires considerable 
private capital investment, in plant and 
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equipment and jobs, here at home, to 
achieve and maintain this kind of eco- 
nomic environment. 

And we need to stimulate the incen- 
tive for their investment so that our 
capital will be used to make jobs at home 
and to attract more capital from abroad 
by offering to investors the opportunities 
which come hand in hand with an ex- 
panding economy. 

We should not make more costly and 
thereby reduce the incentives for such 
domestic investment here by arbitrarily 
increasing the long-term interest rates 
that American businessmen, and pros- 
pective American homebuyers, will have 
to pay. 

That is why, Mr. President, the in- 
terest equalization tax has been pro- 
posed. It meets a serious external bal- 
ance-of-payments problem at which it 
was aimed—rising portfolio capital out- 
flows from the United States—without 
in any way conflicting with essential, in- 
ternal considerations—the preservation 
oí low long-term interest rates for do- 
mestic borrowers. 

Of all possible answers to our present 
needs and circumstances, the most work- 
able, and the most acceptable is pro- 
vided by the measure which is now before 
the Senate. It is a proposal to reduce 
the American investments in foreign 
stocks and bonds by the imposition of a 
so-called interest equalization tax. 
What it amounts to is that there will be a 
tax of 1 percent per year on stocks and 
bonds purchased by Americans since July 
18, 1963. The tax is administered as 
though it were a sales tax, resulting in a 
reduction of the net rate of return on 
the foreign securities by about 1 percent 
per annum. 

It is the feeling of the Department of 
the Treasury that this small amount of 
tax is adequate to close the gap between 
higher interest rates in Europe and 
Japan as against the lower interest rates 
in the United States. The tax does not 
apply to the so-called undeveloped coun- 
tries and special provision is made to 
protect Canada. American companies 
making direct investments are generally 
exempt, and the committee has voted to 
exempt or provide relief for practically 
every American concern which has any 
legitimate case of prospective hardship 
to present to the committee. 

This proposed interest equalization 
tax amounts to an excise tax levied on 
Americans purchasing directly from a 
nonresident foreigner a new or outstand- 
ing foreign stock or debt issue maturing 
in 3 years or more. Though the tax itself 
is payable by the American purchaser of 
foreign securities, its impact will be 
largely passed on to the foreign issuer in 
reduced prices for his securities. Trad- 
ing among Americans in the $12 billion 
foreign securities already in this country 
would not be taxed in any way. 

H.R. 8000 provides for a graduated rate 
of tax on foreign securities sold here. 
Its net effect increases by about 1 percent 
the annual cost to a foreigner of raising 
money in our capital market—bringing 
his costs here more in line with the costs 
he would face it he sought to raise capital 
in markets abroad. 
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By making our capital market more 
costly to foreign borrowers, the interest 
equalization tax neutralizes the strong 
incentives for foreigners to borrow here. 
As a consequence, potential foreign bor- 
rowers will no longer automatically look 
to the United States capital market for 
needed funds but will turn to their own 
or other foreign markets, thereby re- 
ducing this severe strain on our balance- 
of-payments position. 

Fortunately, Mr. President, we are not 
faced here with the necessity of voting 
on a theoretical measure, an untried and 
untested tax proposal that might or 
might not be helpful. We already have 
seen how successfully it has worked. 
President Kennedy proposed that this 
tax become generally effective July 19, 
1963—the day following its announce- 
ment in his balance-of-payments mes- 
sage. 

The results since then are impressive 
evidence of the effectiveness of this tax. 
Remember the deficit on regular transac- 
tions was running at a rate of $5 billion 
during the 6 months prior to the Presi- 
dent’s message. During the second half 
of the year the rate dropped sharply to 
$1.6 billion. In the first quarter of this 
year it declined to about $700 million. 

There are, certainly, a number of fac- 
tors—including a healthy increase in ex- 
ports—that help account for the overall 
improvement of our balance of payments 
since last July. But the largest single 
element in this improvement has been 
the unmistakably sharp drop in net pur- 
chases of foreign securities. The figures 
speak for themselves. During the 9 
months preceding the tax proposal, capi- 
tal outflows into foreign securities 
amounted to $1,985 million at seasonally 
adjusted annual rates. In the 9 months 
since the announcement, these outflows 
have amounted to only $290 million at 
seasonally adjusted annual rates. 

This, Mr. President, represents a re- 
duction of $1.7 billion in the annual rate 
of outflow—clear evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of this tax. As Secretary Dillon 
told the Finance Committee: 

Already a sizable number of new issues 
have been diverted to European markets, 
where they have been absorbed by countries 
in a strong balance-of-payments position. 
Under the stimulus of the tax, European 
markets have shown that they are capable 
both of handling their own internal needs 
in more adequate fashion and of meeting 
a larger portion of foreign needs. 


In fact, Mr. President, may I interject 
an observation that the prospect that 
this tax would be enacted during the cur- 
rent session of Congress has had such a 
beneficial effect on our balance-of-pay- 
ments position that some argument is 
now being made that the actual levy of 
the tax is no longer needed. However, it 
would be a serious breach of honor and 
it would place a great windfall advantage 
on the side of those who decline to take 
the word of our President at face value in 
international matters if we did not now 
levy the tax. Hundreds of millions, per- 
haps billions, of dollars of investment 
capital have been rerouted or otherwise 
affected by the prospect of this tax; and 
it would be grossly unfair to those who 
have acted under this assumption to now 
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abandon plans to enact this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, this is a well-drafted, 
carefully considered, and proven meas- 
ure. It directly and effectively meets a 
problem we simply cannot afford to 
ignore. It was not conceived of and is 
not presented as a permanent tax. The 
bill provides for a termination date, 
December 31, 1965, for this special tax. 
By that time it should have fully served 
its purpose and should be no longer 
necessary. 

But until that time—until our own 
balance-of-payments deficit has been 
much more substantially reduced—we 
need the protection, the defense, that the 
bill provides. Separate provisions of 
H.R. 8000 make certain the measure will 
in no way hamper, or make more costly, 
normal and necessary export financing, 
nor restrict highly desirable private U.S. 
investment in the less developed coun- 
tries of the world. Nor will it interfere 
with the business decisions involved in 
direct investment. 

Mr. President, H.R. 8000 represents, if 
you please, a “golden” opportunity—an 
opportunity to protect our gold stocks, to 
shore up our defenses against the con- 
tinuing outflow of portfolio capital 
which, ultimately, stacks up abroad as 
a demand-threat on our gold supply. 

We are not engaged in commerce here. 
We cannot, directly, do much here to 
increase an export item, to invest in, 
equip and operate a plant whose prod- 
ucts, sold abroad, will reduce our balance- 
of-payments deficit. But we can, Mr. 
President, as responsible legislators, di- 
rectly affect the outcome of this continu- 
ing campaign on the balance-of-pay- 
ments front by enacting this bill which 
has demonstrably done so much to shore 
up our most vulnerable flank. 

Mr. President, Senators are all aware 
that the United States today is suffering 
a serious outflow of its gold reserves, 
which could impair the stability and the 
value of the dollar. This situation has 
been brought about by a combination of 
factors. The maintenance of large num- 
bers of American troops on European soil 
since 1948 has been a major contributing 
factor, although measures have recently 
been taken to reduce the burden on our 
gold supply resulting from this factor. 
The $100 billion of foreign aid since 
World War II has contributed heavily 
to the fact that foreign citizens and 
countries now hold enough dollars “to 
empty Fort Knox,” as the expression goes, 
if they see fit to call upon us for gold 
payment. 

As I have already indicated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are a number of steps which 
can be taken to correct our unfavorable 
balance of payments. One of them would 
be to grant additional subsidies to Amer- 
ican shipping to drastically increase the 
proportion of world cargo tonnage which 
is carried in American bottoms on the 
high seas. We could further reduce for- 
eign aid by completely eliminating those 
types of aid which produce direct or in- 
direct drains on our dollars. Similarly, 
we could cease giving away commodities 
which we might be able to sell on credit 
or at reduced prices. We could place 
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further restrictions on the spending of 
American tourists abroad. We could 
place greater control on the importation 
of foreign oil. None of these measures 
are presently in prospect of generating 
enough support to bring them about any- 
time soon. All of those measures are, 
in my judgment, preferable by far to 
a general increase in interest rates, which 
this Senator refuses even to consider as 
an alternative. 

The measures which are now being ini- 
tiated by the administration cannot pos- 
sibly accomplish the sorely needed results 
soon enough to prevent further injury to 
our balance-of-payments posture during 
the next 18 months. 

As I say, Mr. President, I would have 
preferred other measures to meet this 
same problem, but meet it we must if we 
are to discharge our responsibility of 
protecting the value of the dollar and 
managing our monetary system. Upon 
that basis, it is my hope that the Senate 
will pass the bill with the amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are a number of committee 
amendments to the bill. In order that 
the Senate may proceed expeditiously 
with them, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that they be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of amendment, just as all other original 
texts are subject to amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are at least two important 
committee meetings taking place that 
Senators desire to attend. For that rea- 
son, there will not be adequate repre- 
sentation on the floor to do business in 
the next 15 or 20 minutes. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair, for not to exceed one-half hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection (at 3 o’clock 
and 38 minutes p.m.) the Senate took 
@ recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

On the expiration of the recess, at 4 
o’clock and 5 minutes p.m., the Senate 
reassembled, and was called to order by 
the Presiding Officer (Mr. McIntyre in 
the chair.) 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
not insensitive to the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, but I believe, in view of 
the progress which has been made in the 
annual reduction of the net deficit in our 
balance of payments, that we should 
think twice before we pass the interest 
equalization tax. 
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The average net deficit in our balance 
of payments for the years 1958-60 
was $3.7 billion; for 1961 it was $2.4 bil- 
lion; for 1962 it was $2.2 billion; for 1963 
it was $1.9 billion, and for the first quar- 
ter of 1964 it was $200 million. 

The Federal Reserve report shows that 
the U.S. gold supply declined by $70 mil- 
lion in June, although there was a net 
gain of $27 million for the first 6 months 
of the year. 

The supply of monetary gold fell by 
about $250 million in the last 6 months 
of 1963. 

The net gain in the first half of the 
year was due primarily to an unusual ad- 
dition of $177 million to the stock in 
April. The $32 million gain in March 
was the only other month on the credit 
side this year. 

In presenting my views, I do not wish 
to belittle the valiant efforts made by our 
Government to control the balance-of- 
payments deficit. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Dillon, the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McNamara, and the AID 
Administrator, Mr. Bell, are to be com- 
mended for the aggressive initiative they 
have taken to control Government ex- 
penditures abroad. 

The Treasury Department’s attempts 
to stabilize the dollar’s exchange value 
by a series of ingenious moves have been 
brilliantly executed. 

I realize that these programs have 
played an important role in the reduction 
of our balance-of-payments problem and 
have not completely eliminated it. 

First, I believe that we should think 
twice before we enact this proposed leg- 
islation, because I believe that our flow 
of capital between countries should be 
strengthened and not retarded by the 
passage of this act. 

Our Nation has entered into a pro- 
gram of an expanded and freer trade 
among the nations of the world, and the 
enactment of this bill would be the exact 
reverse of this policy. 

It seems highly doubtful whether this 
interest equalization tax can increase 
U.S. revenue. It is hard to believe that 
the objective of equalizing the tax can be 
obtained. Standards of interest rates 
vary the world over. It is impossible to 
equalize the interest rates of various cap- 
ital markets of the world with the rate 
adopted in the United States. 

When viewed in the light of greater co- 
operation and expanding markets be- 
tween our Nation and other countries, 
this tax runs counter to the liberalization 
policy of the United States. It seems 
strange, therefore, to find the adminis- 
tration continuing to urge the interest 
equalization tax, which is out of step with 
the trend toward international coopera- 
tion, inconsistent with other U.S. poli- 
cies in the international field, and alien 
to our own history of promoting full cap- 
ital movement. 

The second reason why I believe that 
we should think twice is the fact that 
U.S. exports for 1964 are expected to 
reach a record of $24.5 billion—up 10 
percent from last year. 

With imports running at a rate of 
about $18 billion, this country should 
end the year with a trade surplus of 
more than $6 billion—the best showing 
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in years. This should offset, partially, 
the outflow of $7 to $8 billion for military 
and AID programs. I realize that at this 
time our free world’s political and mili- 
tary defenses require substantial out- 
lays of money and I am not suggesting 
that we withdraw these commitments. 

Iam suggesting, however, that we con- 
tinue the expanded use of international 
organizations, such as the International 
Monetary Fund and the multilateral 
agreements for strengthening foreign 
currencies. These and other programs 
have proven their value in dealing with 
our balance-of-payments problem. 

The third reason why I think we should 
think twice before we approve this legis- 
lation is the fact that Europe, at present, 
is confronted with inflationary pressures 
that threaten the stabilizing of its finan- 
cial structure and an inflationary price 
level that could have repercussions in 
our own country. 

Some of the financial specialists in 
Europe lay part of the blame on the 
U.S. tax of up to 15 percent on foreign 
security purchases by Americans from 
foreigners. A large volume of invest- 
ments have been withdrawn from Europe 
by Americans since the tax was imposed. 

No doubt some of the foreign govern- 
ments will take drastic steps to prevent 
the inflationary trend, and when they do, 
our Nation could suffer some rather se- 
rious consequences. 

The balance-of-payments dilemma as 
a fact of international economic life is 
not a temporary problem, but is a sub- 
ject that will require regular and 
thoughtful attention by Congress for 
years to come. 

It was for these reasons that I called 
the matter to the attention of the Senate. 
I have great concern over the adoption 
of the program at this time. We should 
think twice before enacting this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator com- 
mended the activities of attempting to 
lessen the heaviness of the imbalance in 
our payments on international trade and 
stated that steps were taken to lessen 


it. 

Could the Senator tell what those steps 
were? 

Mr. CARLSON. As the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio knows, in recent years 
we have established an International 
Monetary Fund which has been used on 
several occasions. We also have had 
multilateral agreements with other coun- 
tries—recently with Italy—in regard to 
protecting and stabilizing their currency 
problem. 

Those are two of the programs that 
come to mind. I have no doubt there 
are others than can be and will be used 
in the future if necessary. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that we 
have asked our long-term foreign debtors 
to pay their obligations to the United 
States in advance of the maturity date. 

Mr. CARLSON. There are evidences 
that we have received the benefit of early 
payments from some countries in view 
of the difficulties we were having a year 
or two ago in the balance of payments. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Second, we have bor- 
rowed moneys from foreign countries in 
order to strengthen our gold reserve posi- 
tion. We borrowed from Italy, from Ger- 
many, and I believe from other coun- 
tries. Is that the understanding of the 
Senator? 

Mr, CARLSON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I regret that I do not 
have the figures as to the amounts. But 
I am familiar with those particular op- 
erations. That is what we did do on 
asa in order to protect our gold sup- 
ply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the alterna- 
tive solution of this problem, other than 
the equalization of interest rates through 
the imposition of a tax on moneys earned 
on foreign investment? 

Mr. CARLSON. One way to really as- 
sist in our balance-of-payments problem 
would be to reduce our expenditures for 
military aid and other aid programs, 
which, as I stated in my remarks, are 
problems that we must approach with 
some degree of caution. We are com- 
mitted to assisting these nations in a 
program of maintaining security for peo- 
ple in the world who love democracy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Without intending to 
either disapprove or approve of what 
the Senator said, do I correctly under- 
stand that in the opinion of the Senator 
we are likely to encounter retaliatory 
action by way of foreign countries im- 
posing a tax on moneys earned on U.S. 
investments? 

Mr, CARLSON. It is only reasonable 
to assume that we are in that danger. 
Everyone who has studied the economic 
situation of Europe knows that they are 
going through and are threatened with 
a further infiationary program. If that 
condition should develop, it would be- 
come necessary for them to take action 
in regard to their currency and financial 
program. They could cause this Nation 
some real difficulty. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the judgment of 
the Senator that the most important 
argument that might be raised against 
this measure is that it is contrary to our 
general declarations of the past, that 
the free flow of currency among the 
nations of the world, by means of in- 
vestment, is one of the best approaches 
to international relations? 

Mr. CARLSON. I tried to make that 
point in my statement. It is interesting 
to note that investments which are made 
in foreign countries by American citi- 
zens pay interest which is income to the 
United States of America. Let us as- 
sume an investment of $100,000 in some 
foreign country, paying 6 percent in- 
terest. That is $6,000. It is proposed 
that we stop that by a tax. But a tourist 
goes to Europe and spends $100. Not 
a cent of that money comes back. Tour- 
ist dollars stay there. They can ask for 
gold. Therefore I believe we are a little 
inconsistent in this program. 

I did not say that I was opposing this 
proposal. I said that we ought to think 
twice before enacting the legislation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the investment of 
foreigners in the United States greater 
or less than the investment of U.S. citi- 
zens in foreign countries? 
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Mr. CARLSON. I cannot answer that, 
except to say that I understand there are 
some $60 billion of foreign investment in 
foreign countries. I am not familiar with 
the amount of foreign investments in the 
United States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A few days ago I 
asked that question of Mr. Dillon. He 
pointed out that the figures show that 
our investments are far in excess of the 
investments of foreign citizens in the 
United States. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that they would be because of a 
great expansion of our industry and 
markets in these foreign countries—not 
only developed countries but under- 
developed countries. I assume they 
would be many times more than the $60 
billion that I have mentioned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would that not mean 
that if retaliatory measures were taken 
by those nations, they would have a far 
greater adverse impact upon the United 
States than the gains that would be 
derived through the transaction abroad 
under the bill? 

Mr. CARLSON. I have some concern 
about that. I agree with the Senator 
that we are treading on dangerous 
ground when we, as a nation, are trying 
to expand our trade program, trying to 
get international cooperation, urging 
everyone to get a working program to 
build freer trade and closer cooperation, 
and then putting a protective tariff on 
the handling of money, which is what we 
are doing in this bill. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NELSON in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees be authorized to meet during the 
Session of the Senate until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, to- 
morrow every Member of the House and 
of the Senate will receive a letter reading 
as follows: 

AUGUST 4, 1964. 
Re reapportionment. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: The decision by the Su- 
preme Court last month declaring the com- 
position of six State legislatures invalid and 
casting doubt on the composition of all 
other State legislatures has resulted in a 
number of Members of both Houses propos- 
ing constitutional amendments dealing with 
the apportionment of State legislatures. 

Bearing in mind the possibility that the 
time remaining in this session may not af- 
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ford an opportunity to complete the care- 
ful study of these proposals which they merit 
and considering the fact that the Federal 
courts have indicated an intention to im- 
mediately apply this decision so as to give 
a State as little as 15 days to comply, as in 
the case of Colorado, I will introduce today a 
bill to provide a breathing spell and adequate 
time for serious consideration of these 
amendments. 

A copy of this bill and of my statement is 
enclosed for your consideration. It is my 
intention to offer the bill as an amendment 
to appropriate legislation at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN. 


Mr. President, I introduce the bill for 
appropriate reference. It is in the nature 
of an additional section to chapter 21, 
title 28, of the United States Code, and 
is entitled “Stay of Proceedings for Re- 
apportionment of State Legislative 
Bodies.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be made a part of my remarks at 
this point as well as being referred—very 
properly, I think—to the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 3069) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, to provide for a 
temporary stay of proceedings in any 
action for the reapportionment of any 
State legislative body, introduced by Mr. 
DIRKSEN (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 21, title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“$ 461. Stay of proceedings for reapportion- 
ment of State legislative bodies. 

“Upon application made by or on behalf 
of any State or by one or more citizens there- 
of in any action or proceeding in any court 
of the United States, or before any justice 
or judge of the United States, in which there 
is placed in question the validity of the com- 
position of either house of the legislature of 
that State or the apportionment of the mem- 
bership thereof, such action or proceeding 
shall be stayed until the end of the second 
regular session of the legislature of that 
State which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this section.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of that chapter 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

461. Stay of proceedings for reapportion- 
ment of State legislative bodies.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
would also like to announce that Rep- 
resentative McCuLLocH will introduce 
this same legislation in the House today. 

Mr. President, on June 15, 1964, the 
Supreme Court handed down a threaten- 
ing series of decisions. Concentrating 
on Reynolds against Sims the Court said 
that unless the membership of each 
house of a State legislature is selected on 
the basis of one man, one vote the legis- 
lature is unconstitutionally constituted. 
The States involved were ordered to re- 
apportion immediately. 
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Consider the case of Colorado. The 
people of the State of Colorado had by 
referendum—and I emphasize—the peo- 
ple by referendum accepted one appor- 
tionment plan and overwhelmingly re- 
jected another. Yet the Court refused 
to accept the plan approved by the peo- 
ple. Under the law laid down by the Su- 
preme Court, the Federal district court 
then ordered Colorado to reapportion 
within 2 weeks. A hastily assembled 
general assembly complied, only to have 
the State supreme court declare the new 
reapportionment act unconstitutional. 
So one may properly ask, “Where are 
they?” Or, “Are they?” 

Another district court has ordered New 
York to reapportion and has, in addi- 
tion, completely disregarded the State 
constitutional provision providing for 2- 
year terms of members and directed that 
those members elected this fall serve only 
during the session next spring. Then 
there must be another election next fall 
for members who will serve only 1 year 
and the year after that a third election. 
This chaos is but typical of the kind that 
results when the courts assume the role 
and function of the legislative branch of 
government. 

I might add at that point that the day 
before yesterday the court in Oklahoma 
held that the primary election was un- 
constitutional, and that it must be held 
over again. Senators can fancy the dis- 
may on the part of the Oklahoma Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

That is going to be the dish for every 
legislature in the land. 

These actions prompted many Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate to in- 
troduce proposed legislation, or to pro- 
pose constitutional amendments de- 
signed to retain in the people of the 
States the power to determine the com- 
position of their State legislatures. 
Hearings are now being held on some of 
these measures, but obviously there is not 
sufficient time remaining to us in this 
session to complete action on a consti- 
tutional amendment. We cannot act in 
haste on such measures. Consequently, 
I feel that we have but one alternative, 
and that is to provide for a stay of pro- 
ceedings in all cases involving the com- 
position of State legislatures upon the 
request of the State or the people of a 
State. Only by this action will we be 
able in my judgment to give the subject 
the consideration it deserves. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask him 
a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to add 
one or two thoughts, and then I shall 
yield. I introduce the measure on behalf 
of myself, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], and the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis]. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, there 
is no time in the present session to do 
anything with a constitutional amend- 
ment. The only thing we can do, if it is 
effective by statute and can get by the 
Supreme Court is to enact a provision 
about as follows: 

Sec. 461. Stay of proceedings for appor- 
tionment of State legislative bodies. Upon 
application made by or on behalf of any 
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State or by one or more persons thereof in 
any action or proceeding in any court of the 
United States, or before any justice or judge 
of the United States, in which there is placed 
in question the validity of the composition 
of either house of the legislature of that 
State or the apportionment of the member- 
ship thereof, such action or proceeding shall 
be stayed until the end of the second regular 
session of the legislature of that State which 
begins after the date of the enactment of 
this section. 


That is the only way in which the sit- 
uation can be reached, and we can pre- 
vent, the kind of chaos that is otherwise 
bound to ensue. 

I believe I am free to say that last 
Thursday night I discussed the question 
with the President of the United States. 
I gave him a copy of the bill. I said that 
he may not like it, but I would have no 
choice except to add it to a bill that I 
was sure would reach the President’s 
desk before this session was over. There 
is now pending before the Senate the 
interest equalization tax bill that the 
Treasury is desirous of having enacted, 
and so is the President. I can add it 
to that bill. I can add it as a title to 
the foreign aid bill. That may seem a 
little incongruous, but beggars cannot 
be choosers. As the adjournment of this 
session looms before us within the next 
3 weeks, there might be one other choice, 
and that would be the social security 
bill, which provides for an across-the- 
board improvement in social security 
payments. But I shall have time tomor- 
row and tonight to bethink myself as to 
where the measure must go. 

I know, of course, that the chairman 
of the committee handling whatever par- 
ticular bill is selected will not be very 
happy about it, but we are dealing with 
a condition, not a theory. So I propose 
that that course be followed, in one way 
or another, even though it may be some- 
thing of a slight, shall I say, to my leg- 
islative perception in having to do it, 
because this is a subject of far-reaching 
importance to every State in the Union. 

The bill is now before the Senate, Mr. 
President. 1 trust that it will be re- 
ferred forthwith to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. That committee will meet 
tomorrow morning, and I apprehend 
that, even without the benefit of wit- 
nesses, we may be able, as an emergency 
matter, to have the bill reported forth- 
with. Then I shall undertake to have it 
taken off the calendar and, in the form 
of an amendment, offer it to a bill on 
which I think it will have the best 
chance. 

That procedure offers one other com- 
fort, and that is that if we were to un- 
dertake to act by constitutional amend- 
ment, it would mean that we would have 
to negotiate with the House Judiciary 
Committee, which has already held many 
hearings. 

It would probably have to negotiate the 
Rules Committee. Then it would have to 
take its chances on the floor of the 
House. If there were modifications, it 
would then have to go before a con- 
ference committee. There is not that 
much time between now and that blessed 
day when, like schoolchildren, we can 
say ‘School is over. The 88th Congress 
has come to an end.” 
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If there is to be action, this is the 
only course one can pursue. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, first, 
I should like to associate myself with the 
remarks which have been made by the 
able minority leader with respect to the 
question of, in effect, curtailing the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in dealing with questions 
that have to do with apportionment of 
legislatures. As one who had studied 
law and had practiced some law and 
had had some experience with respect 
to the Supreme Court and what I 
thought it was supposed to do, I was as 
shocked as I am sure every other con- 
stitutional lawyer was when the Supreme 
Court injected itself into the field of ap- 
portionment and ruled flatly that no 
State could follow the so-called Federal 
theory and have representatives in the 
State legislature in a proportion that was 
not on a “man-for-man” basis as the 
Supreme Court has ruled must be done. 

The Founding Fathers saw the wisdom 
of protecting minorities in the small 
States by providing that each State shall 
have only two U.S. Senators. If that 
was a sound principle for the Federal 
Government, it seems to me a State 
could arrive at the same conclusion. 
Most States did. My own State of Flor- 
ida did. However, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that a State can no longer 
follow the particular system which was 
deemed to be the best system to be 
adopted by the Founding Fathers. 1 
cannot but believe that the Supreme 
Court has erred again. 

As the distinguished minority leader 
will recall, I wrote him a letter when 
I discovered that he was going to in- 
troduce a measure in the form of a con- 
stitutional amendment to limit the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court, which 
can be done under the Constitution, and 
asked him to associate me with his ef- 
fort and that of other Senators who ar- 
rived at the same conclusion about the 
Supreme Court as he did. 

Prior to this time I had wondered how 
we were going to accomplish this quick- 
ly in the foreseeable future, knowing that 
a constitutional amendment takes a long 
time and sometimes is difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

So I congratulate the Senator from 
Illinois for having come forth with an 
idea which seems to me ingenious, to 
say the least, in an effort to limit the 
authority of the Supreme Court and have 
the States run their own business, as 
it was intended that they do. 

My State of Florida reapportioned its 
legislature a year and a half ago, under 
order of the Federal court. That ap- 
portionment was approved by the lower 
court. Now, in the face of the action by 
the U.S. Supreme Court, the people of 
Florida do not know where they stand, 
because the lower court has ruled that 
an apportionment program, which has 
been approved by the legislature under 
the direction of the district court, was 
satisfactory; but, according to the latest 
doctrine of the Supreme Court, it is not 
satisfactory. There is great chaos and 
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confusion as to exactly what will be done 
when an election is held. 

In my State, without exception, ir- 
respective of the political party to which 
people belong, they resent the action of 
the Supreme Court in this particular 
field and think it is incorrect. 

So I congratulate the distinguished 
minority leader and wish him success. I 
do not know to which bill he intends to 
attach this measure. Iam sure, with his 
vast experience, that he will offer it to a 
bill which has the best chance of pas- 
sage, and at the same time be a “mother” 
bill which will not be too badly hurt by 
having this provision added to it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the acting 
majority leader for his complimentary 
remarks and for his encouragement. 
This is a matter that must be done if it 
can be done. I trust that, when at long 
last I offer this measure as an amend- 
ment to one of these bills—and I shall 
pray tonight for wisdom and guidance to 
select the right one—the Senator from 
Florida will lend the battle his might 
and main and somehow topple the argu- 
ments as to why it should not be attached 
to that particular bill. Our choices now 
are limited. Since there is no germane- 
ness rule, we must proceed in that 
manner. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, has the 
Senator studied the parliamentary situa- 
tion which will exist on the House side? 

The Senator from Illinois is a former 
Member of the House. I have not that 
distinction and education. It is my 
understanding that when such an 
amendment is offered, it is subject to a 
point of order, which puts it in the Rules 
Committee and raises a number of other 
problems. 

I wonder if the Senator has inquired 
as to what the situation would be if there 
should go to conference the interest 
equalization bill or a tax bill which had 
a proposal attached to it to suspend ex- 
ecution of a Supreme Court decision, 
which is not within the jurisdiction of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. Has the Senator explored what 
the problems would be and the difficulties 
that would be encountered? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not believe there 
would be a problem. The House, of 
course, will not permit the addition of 
an amendment that is not germane both 
to a bill and the section to which it is 
added in the course of general discussion 
in the Committee of the Whole; but once 
the measure leaves the Senate, no matter 
what the nature of the amendment or 
how ungermane it may be, it is no longer 
subject to a point of order in conference 
or by the Rules Committee. Of course, 
at any time a Member may object to hav- 
ing the bill sent to conference, which 
automatically sends it to the Rules Com- 
mittee. Other than that, the procedure 
offers no difficulty. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As one who 
would like to see the tax equalization bill 
passed and who has no interest in the 
foreign aid bill one way or the other, 
even though I have had the pleasure of 
serving on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I hope we shall not find ourselves 
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at an impasse over the interest equaliza- 
tion bill. So far as the foreign aid bill 
is concerned, the chairman of the com- 
eniga can worry about getting that bill 
out. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana will recall that I 
voted to report the interest equalization 
bill from committee, and I intend to sup- 
port it. I do not do so in a spirit of 
malice or enmity. I do it only because I 
have but few choices. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I hope, if 
there is any problem about having it 
agreed to, the Senator from Illinois will 
use the foreign aid bill rather than the 
tax equalization bill as the vehicle. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The only choice is 
that we choose a bill which must go to 
the President's desk for signature. That 
is why I alerted the President. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course, 
the Senator knows that both measures 
are supported by the administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I congratulate the Senator 
from Illinois for his suggestion. I sug- 
gest that the pending interest equaliza- 
tion bill may be the bill to which such an 
amendment could be attached. I know, 
as the Senator from Illinois knows, that 
the President sent a recommendation to 
Congress for the enactment of the in- 
terest equalization proposal a year ago 
last month. The administration itself 
requested that action be postponed until 
some time this year. The result has 
been that it is at the administration’s 
own request that we are acting on the 
bill at this late date. 

There is no emergency which exists 
with respect to it, even though after we 
enact it, its provisions will be retro- 
active 1 year. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the pending bill would be an appro- 
priate vehicle to which to attach the 
Senator’s bill in the form of an amend- 
ment. It would have to go to the White 
House for signature. The President 
would give it consideration. Further- 
more no one would be able to say that 
the Senate had rushed the bill through, 
after we had waited 13 months to take 
action on it, at the request of the White 
House. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 


I thank my friend 
from Delaware. 


INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX ON 
CERTAIN FOREIGN SECURITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8000) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose 
a tax on acquisition of certain foreign 
securities in order to equalize costs of 
longer term financing in the United 
States and in markets abroad, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I support 
the bill now before the Senate, not be- 
cause it is the best answer to a vexing 
problem but because something must be 
done to improve our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. The bill appears to be 
about as much as Congress and the ad- 
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ministration seem willing to do at this 
time by way of reducing portfolio invest- 
ment outflows. 

Almost 5 years ago I began to make 
determined efforts on the floor of the 
Senate and in committee to deal with 
the problem of the outfiow of capital, the 
escape from taxation on income earned 
abroad, and the related export of jobs. 

This has been a long, hard fight. 
Sometimes the disappointments have 
been rather bitter. However, the bill be- 
fore the Senate today is the second ma- 
jor step toward the correction of this 
overall situation, which not only posed 
a serious threat to the position of the 
United States in international transac- 
tions, but which also contained within it 
gross inequities and favoritism in the 
field of taxation. 

It is not always an easy role to pave 
the way for action to come. This is a 
controversial role for a Senator to play. 
Yet this is a role which must be played 
by someone in many fields. 

The current taxation of income and 
profits earned abroad, which has been 
enacted by Congress, is partially effec- 
tive. It is good as far as it goes. Even 
here, the action taken falls far short of 
fully effective and fully equitable action. 
The same is true of the pending bill. 
But, to achieve a step in the right direc- 
tion is better than no step at all, and 
far better than a slippage in the wrong 
direction. In my opinion, the pending 
bill is a step in the right direction, 
though faltering and inadequate. 

I congratulate the Johnson adminis- 
tration—Secretary Dillon in particular— 
for recommending the bill, and I am glad 
it has been passed by the House, and 
approved by the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 

The bill is designed to regulate, by way 
of imposition of an excise tax, the out- 
flow of certain kinds of portfolio invest- 
ment funds. 

As I have said, the objective is merito- 
rious; indeed, the accomplishment of 
this objective is mandatory in the na- 
tional interest. The objective could be 
accomplished more surely, more directly, 
and perhaps more equitably by direct 
regulation by the Government. But, as 
I have said, the mechanism provided in 
the pending bill seems to be the best that 
can be obtained at the present time. 

The distinguished and able junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] has 
explained the bill well. He has explained 
the main thrust of the bill, and has also 
cited the chief exemptions provided. I 
invite the attention of my colleagues in 
the Senate to these exemptions. I shall 
later offer an amendment with respect 
to one of them. 

The principal exemptions from the 
terms of the proposed tax are as follows: 

First. New Canadian issues: This ex- 
emption is a matter for executive dis- 
cretion. I doubt its advisability, but 
shall offer no amendment with respect 
to it. 

Second. Certain types of issues in less 
developed countries. This exemption is 
in line with other governmental actions, 
and is designed to encourage capital to 
go where it appears capital is most 
needed. 
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Here, too, a serious question can be 
raised. A successful businessman re- 
cently made a jocular remark to me as 
follows: “My hotel in London is now 
owned by an underdeveloped country.” 
I did not inquire into the persona] affairs 
of this gentleman. I only cite this re- 
mark to illustrate that we may be per- 
mitting vast loopholes in our tax law and 
in our governmental actions, and vast 
areas of favoritism in our governmental 
programs, by giving, without much ques- 
tion, preferential treatment to so-called 
underdeveloped countries. 

What are those countries? How many 
are there? Where are they? For what 
purpose is this exemption to be used? 
Here, too, serious questions can be raised. 
But, once again, I shall not offer an 
amendment to cure this exemption. 

Third. Direct investment: I should 
point out a grave defect in the bill in 
that a different definition of direct in- 
vestment is used than the one used in the 
1962 Act, which provided for current tax- 
ation of U.S. stockholders under certain 
circumstances when they hold a “direct 
investment.” Should this act be re- 
newed beyond 1965—as I am sure will be 
necessary—this is one among several 
items that Congress will wish to examine. 

Fourth. Export financing: Of course, 
no one wants to interfere with legitimate 
export financing; and this bill recognizes 
that fact. Questions may be asked later; 
but I accept this provision for the time 
being. 

Fifth. Commercial bank loans: This is 
an important loophole in the bill, one in 
which the danger to the national inter- 
est is clearly apparent, and which I shall 
seek to close, although only partially. 

There are many other specific exemp- 
tions, many of which are in the nature 
of private bills for the benefit of certain 
companies whose operations do not ex- 
actly fit the pattern of the bill. These 
exemptions, too, must be examined 
closely if the act is to be extended beyond 
1965. 

All these remarks are by way of illus- 
tration that the pending bill is not a 
thoroughgoing treatment of the subject. 
However, it does contain a powerful 
thrust, and it more or less ratifies action 
which the administration has already 
taken with great beneficial effect. 

The commercial bank exemption is 
probably the most damaging to the bal- 
ance of payments, and the least justi- 
fiable from the standpoint of the national 
welfare, of the five major exemptions to 
which I have alluded. 

It seems to be a foregone conclusion 
that the commercial bank exemption will 
be used to some extent to funnel funds 
into foreign ventures free of the tax im- 
posed by the bill, when, in the ordinary 
course of business, those funds would 
have been procured through public issues 
and would have been held back because of 
the tax. 

Secretary Dillon cited, in testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Finance, one in- 
stance involving $20 million in which 
a bank loan was substituted for a public 
issue which would have been subject to 
the tax. Although Secretary Dillon feels 
that there has been no significant avoid- 
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ance of the tax through shifting to bank 
loans, the bare statistics suggest the pos- 
sibility that something unusual has been 
happening. They suggest also the advis- 
ability of taking standby action. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks a table showing net increases 
in U.S. banking claims on foreigners, as 
well as four other tables furnished the 
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Committee on Finance by the Treasury 
Department. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Net increase in U.S. banking claims on foreigners 
Un millions of dollars) 


Memorandum: 
Total claims on Japan. 


ue Excludes certain claims purchased from American cooperation in special transac- 
m. 

2 Excludes exchange stabilization fund holdings. 

3 Mainly for account of customers. 


Tanpa 1.—Net purchases of foreign securities by U.S. residents and 
net changes in bank credit extended to foreigners, 1960-63 and Ist 
quarter, 1964 


[In millions of dollars] 
Net pur- Net 
chases of | increase in 
foreign long-term Total 
securities bank 
claims ! 
864 153 1, 656 
910 133 1, 996 
1,172 127 1, 685 
540 —27 426 
586 177 1,027 
151 114 237 
—2 302 685 
1,275 566 2,375 
333 219 527 


: Mostly loans 
Saina volon a W 


and acceptance financing; excludes collections and foreign currency 
ich are o for account of customers, 


TABLE 3.—Net changes in claims on foreigners reported by U.S. 
banks, 1960-63, and 1st quarter, 1964 


[Millions of dollars; increases or decreases (—)] 


1960 | 1961 | 1962 


Short-term claims: 
Collections and fo: 
parrene claims 


ofcustomers).-..----- 
Err 
ceptances) 
Total, short term. 
claims (mainly 


Long-term 
loans), total 


ms 
(Of which, claims 


89 claims tor, account of 8 customers as well as loans, acceptances, and 
claims for ' own acco: 

3 Excludes sales of about 150,000,000 of outstanding trade credits to the banks by a 
U.S. corporation. 


Norte.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Department of Commerce and Treasury Department. 


April (p) | May (p) 


4 Mainly loans of more than 1 year maturity. 
Norr.—Detaiis may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Treasury Department. 


TABLE 2.— Net purchases or sales of foreign securities by U.S. 
residents, 1960-63, and 1st quarter, 1964 


[Millions of dollars; purchases or sales (—)] 


New issues of foreign se- 
eurities pure by 
U. S. residents. 

Net purchases or sales of 
outstand foreign se- 
curities by U.S. residents. 


Total, U.S. purchases or 
sales of foreign securities_| 864 


910 1, 172 [1,275 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: Survey of Current Business. 


Taste 4.—Total outstanding short- and long-term claims on 
foreigners reported by U.S. banks 


[In millions of dollars] 


Of which, 
Claims reported as of— claims on 
Japan 

Dee. 31, 1959. 2, 599.0 1. 545. 1 4,144.1 339.6 
Dec. 31, 1960.. 3,504, 2 1, 098. 4 5, 292. 6 825.0 
Dec. 31, 1961.. 24,777.8 3 2,033.8 23 6,811. 1 3 1, 561. 7 
Dec. 31, 1982. 5, 100. 9 2. 160. 4 7, 261.2 1,814.2 
Mar. 31, 1963. 5,023. 9 2, 133.0 7, 156.8 1,827.1 
June 30, 1068. 5, 430.9 4 2, 396. 5 4 7,827.4 1, 982. 7 
Sept. 30, 1963. 5,334.8 2, 510. 3 7,845. 1 2, 008. 5 
Dec. 31, 1903. 5, 826, 7 $ 3,005. 1 5 8, 831.8 $ 2, 392.0 
Mar. 31, 1964. 6, 247.0 3, 224. 2 9, 471.2 2, 676.3 
Apr. 30, 1964. 6, 377.3 3, 251.2 9, 628. 6 2, 675. 2 


1 Excludes claims held by the Exchange Stabilization Fund. 

2 Short-term claims include $57,900,000 reported by banks initially included as of 
Dec. 31, 1961. Of this amount, claims on Japan amount to $51,900,000. 
‘Inches —.— f $86,000,000 revioust nel bur 125 coe a of May 31, 1963. 
udes ol v u re as ay 
Includes claims of $193,000,000, reported by banks for the first time as of Dec, 31, 


1963, which includes about $150 of trade credits sold to the banks by a U.S. cor- 
patos but ín part represents claims previously held but not reported by the banks. 
ded in this amount are claims of 400,000 on Japan. 


Nore.—Data for foreign securities held by Americans at the end of calendar years 
1959-63 that may be direct! compared with the figures for net shown on 
table 2 are not available. owever, the Department of Commerce has estimated that 
the value of all foreign securities held by U.S. residents at the end of 1962 was $11,802,000. 


Source: Treasury Department. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, these 
tables show nothing particularly dra- 
matic so far as total claims are concerned. 
But in the area of long-term claims, the 
increase of $566 million in 1963 and the 
further increase of $272 million during 
the first 5 months of 1964 indicate the 
possibility that something unusual is 
occurring. Some of this sharp increase 
is undoubtedly related to increased ex- 
ports. The increase began in the second 
quarter of 1963, just prior to the effec- 
tive date of the bill. 

The bill, as it came over from the 
House, contains provisions for reporting 
by banks. This fact, it seems to me, is a 
tacit recognition that the commercial- 
bank loophole is subject to abuse. The 
reports should reveal whether any ex- 
tensive increase in bank activity is 
occurring in areas where the tax should 
apply. But should these reports reveal a 
lack of cooperation on the part of cer- 
tain banks, there is little the Treasury 
could do. 

My amendment would permit the 
Treasury, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to act effectively. My amendment 
would give the President authority to do 
something about any improper or un- 
toward situation that might arise under 
the commercial-bank exemption. While 
I would not want to suggest that this 
amendment, if adopted, would act as a 
club—it should not be thought of in those 
terms—I suggest that it would be easier 
for the Treasury to persuade the banks 
to keep within proper bounds and not to 
expand loans to cover transactions which 
ought to come within the scope of the 
tax, if this amendment should become 
law. Standby authority is a principle, 
and a provision, which has frequently 
been used to great effect. 

The amendment which I shall call up 
tomorrow is quite simple. Should the 
President decide that bank loans to for- 
eigners are being made in such a manner 
as to impair the effectiveness of the in- 
terest equalization tax by, directly or 
indirectly, replacing the kinds of financ- 
ing now subject to the tax, the President 
would be authorized by Executive order 
to provide that: 

First. The exclusion provided in the 
present bill for commercial bank loans 
made in the ordinary course of business 
would be ineffective during the period 
specified in the Executive order. 

Second. Loans by commercial banks to 
foreigners with a period remaining to 
maturity of 1 year or more would be 
subject to the tax. With respect to 
loans with maturities of 3 year or more, 
the rates contained in the present bill 
would be applicable. Loans with a ma- 
turity of 1 year or more and less than 
3 years would be subject to tax at the 
rates specified in the amendment. Al- 
though the present bill only taxes loans 
to foreigners with a maturity of 3 years 
or more, it is essential to tax bank loans 
with a maturity of 1 year or more because 
of the flexibility and ease of renewal of 
such loans. If a 3-year period were 
established for bank loans, it would be 
a relatively simple matter for banks to 
set the maturities of their loans at 34 or 
35 months. 
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Third. The tax would not apply to the 
acquisition by commercial banks of ob- 
ligations arising out of the sale of per- 
sonal property or services if at least 85 
percent of the loan is attributable to the 
export of U.S. goods and services, the 
extension of credit is reasonably neces- 
sary to accomplish the export, and the 
terms of the obligation are not unreason- 
able in light of credit practices in the ex- 
porter’s business. This provision rec- 
ognizes the important role of banks in 
financing U.S. exports, and extends to 
banks and exclusion similar to the one 
that is available in the present bill to 
U.S. exporters. 

Fourth. Commercial banks would be 
permitted to make loans in foreign cur- 
rency through branches located outside 
the United States to the extent of 
110 percent of the foreign currency de- 
posits of such branches. This provision 
recognizes that foreign branches of com- 
mercial banks are engaged in borrowing 
and lending funds in foreign currency, 
which, in general, does not have a harm- 
ful effect on the balance of payments. 

Fifth. In order to prevent avoidance 
of the tax on commercial bank loans, the 
exemption for prior American ownership 
would not be available to commercial 
banks with respect to obligations having 
a period remaining to maturity of 1 year 
or more and less than 3 years. This is 
necessary to prevent domestic intermedi- 
aries from being established to acquire 
obligations with maturities of between 
1 and 3 years from foreigners tax free— 
since the present 3-year exemption 
would be maintained for other than com- 
mercial banks—and then transferring 
the obligations tax free to banks under 
the exemption for prior American owner- 
ship. 

Sixth. The Executive order and reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate may specify the manner in 
which this standby authority is to be 
effectuated. 

Mr. President, I submit an amendment 
to H.R. 8000 and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the desk. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, it will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The amendment (No. 1176) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 94, in the matter following line 19, 


strike out the closing quotation marks, and 
after such matter insert the following: 


“Subchapter B—Acquisition of Commercial 
Banks 


“Sec, 4931. Commercial bank loans. 


“Sec, 4931. COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS. 

„(a) STANDBY AuTHoRITY.—The provisions 
of this section shall apply only if the Presi- 
dent of the United States— 

“(1) determines that the acquisition of 
debt obligations of foreign obligors by com- 
mercial banks in making loans in the ordinary 
course of the commercial banking business 
has materially impaired the effectiveness of 
the tax imposed by section 4911, because 
such acquisitions have, directly or indirectly, 
replaced acquisitions by U.S. persons, other 
than commercial banks, of debt obligations 
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of foreign obligors which are subject to the 
tax imposed by such section, and 

“(2) specifies by Executive order that the 
provisions of this section shall apply to ac- 
quisitions by commercial banks of debt ob- 
ligations of foreign obligors during the pe- 
riod, and to the extent, specified in such 
Executive order, 

“(b) DEBT OBLIGATIONS WITH MATURITY OF 
3 Years OR More.—During any period spec- 
ified in an Executive order issued under sub- 
section (a), and to the extent specified in 
such order, sections 4914(b) (2) (A), 4914(1) 
(1) (A) (11), and 4915(c)(2)(A) shall not 
apply. 

“(c) DEBT OBLIGATIONS WITH MATURITY 
FROM 1 To 3 YeArs.—During any period spec- 
ified in an Executive order issued under sub- 
section (a), and to the extent specified in 
such order, there is hereby imposed, on each 
acquisition by a U.S. person (as defined in 
section 4920(a)(4)) which is a commercial 
bank of a debt obligation of a foreign obligor 
(if such obligation has a period remaining 
to maturity of 1 year or more and less than 
3 years), a tax equal to a percentage of the 
actual value of the debt obligation measured 
by the period remaining to its maturity and 
determined in accordance with the following 
table: 


Period remaining to maturity and tar as a 
percentage of actual value 


At least 1 year, but less than 


At least 2% years, but less than 3 


For purposes of this title, the tax imposed 
under this subsection shall be treated as a 
tax imposed under section 4911, except that, 
for such purposes, the provisions of section 
4918 shall not apply. 

“(d) ExcLUSIONS.— 

“(1) Export toans.—The provisions of 
subsection (b), and the tax imposed under 
subsection (c), shall not apply with respect 
to the acquisition by a commercial bank of 
a debt obligation arising out of the sale of 
personal property or services (or both) if— 

“(A) not less than 85 percent of the 
amount of the loan is attributable to the 
sale of property manufactured, produced, 
grown, extracted, created, or developed in 
the United States, or to the performance of 
services by United States persons, or to both, 
and 

“(B) the extension of credit and the ac- 
quisition of the debt obligation related 
thereto are reasonably necessary to accom- 
plish the sale of property or services out of 
which the debt obligation arises, and the 
terms of the debt obligation are not unrea- 
sonable in light of credit practices in the 
business in which the United States person 
selling such property or services is engaged. 

(2) FOREIGN CURRENCY LOANS BY FOREIGN 
BRANCHES.—The provisions of subsection (b), 
and the tax imposed under subsection (c), 
shall not apply to the acquisition by a com- 
mercial bank of a debt obligation of a foreign 
obligor payable in the currency of a foreign 
country if, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate— 

“(A) such bank establishes and maintains, 
for each of its branches located outside the 
United States, a fund of assets with respect 
to deposits payable in foreign currency to 
customers (other than banks) of such 
branch, and 

“(B) such debt obligation is designated, 
to the extent permitted by this paragraph, 
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as part of a fund of assets described in sub- 
paragraph (A) (but only after debt obliga- 
tions of foreign obligors payable in foreign 
currency having a period remaining to 
maturity of less than one year held by such 
bank have been designated as part of such a 
fund). 

A debt obligation may be designated as part 
of a fund of assets described in subparagraph 
(A) only to the extent that, immediately 
after such designation, the adjusted basis of 
all the assets held in such fund does not 
exceed 110 percent of the deposits payable in 
foreign currency to customers (other than 
banks) of the branch with respect to which 
such fund is maintained. 

(e) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations (not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this sec- 
tion or of an Executive order issued under 
subsection (a)) as may be necessary to car- 
ry out the provisions of this section.” 

On page 2, immediately after line 8, insert 
the following: 

“SUBCHAPTER A. Acquisitions of foreign stock 
and debt obligations. 

“SUBCHAPTER B. Acquisitions by commercial 
banks, 

“SUBCHAPTER A—Acquisitions of Foreign 
Stock and Debt Obliga- 
tions 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this 
amendment will be called up tomorrow, 
when H.R. 8000 is under further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the interest equaliza- 
tion tax measure pending before the 
Senate today, which places a temporary 
tax imposed on acquisitions by Ameri- 
cans of foreign securities regardless of 
where the acquisition occurs. 

The tax applies to foreign stock and 
debt obligations both new and outstand- 
ing acquired from foreigners. It does 
not apply to purchases of foreign secu- 
rities by Americans from other Ameri- 
cans. 

Secretary after Secretary of the Treas- 
ury have tried to resolve the balance-of- 
payments problem but to no avail. Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon, after considerable 
thought and study originated what is 
now the pending proposal. Although 
the bill has not yet been enacted, it al- 
ready has had a very beneficial effect on 
our balance of payments and gold supply. 

Let me pay brief tribute to Secretary 
Dillon who has again proved himself an 
unselfish, dedicated man, one who has 
earned the respect and admiration of all 
of us, Democrats and Republicans alike. 
His knowledge of fiscal and monetary 
policies and his unselfish devotion to 
duty have, without question, contributed 
immeasurably toward leading this Na- 
tion down a sound economic path that 
in great measure accounts for the un- 
precedented prosperity we are enjoying 
today. In my humble opinion, this Na- 
tion owes to Douglas Dillon an everlast- 
ing debt of gratitude. 

The pending measure provides that 
the rate of tax in a case of foreign debt 
obligations is graduated from 2.75 per- 
cent for obligations maturing in 3 years 
to 15 percent for those maturing in 28% 
years or more. The schedule of rates is 
determined so as to increase by roughly 
1 percent the cost of borrowing to the 
foreigner. In the case of foreign stocks, 
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the rate of tax is 15 percent, the same as 
for bonds of the longest maturity. 

Though our balance-of-payments sit- 
uation is serious, it is now much stronger 
than it was a year ago before the interest 
equalization tax was first proposed. 

After the announcement last July of 
an intensified program to remove the 
deficit and halt gold losses, our position 
has swiftly improved. 

Confidence in the dollar is high—and 
for good reason. Our gold losses aver- 
aged $1.7 billion annually from 1958 to 
1960. They were halved during 1961-62, 
lessened further in 1963, and have ac- 
tually shown a slight increase so far this 
year. 

However, some of the improvement in 
our balance of payments and gold sit- 
uation is due to temporary factors. Be- 
cause of this, we cannot safely relax our 
efforts. We demonstrated determination 
to take the measures required to further 
strengthen our balance of payments last 
July when the interest equalization tax 
was first proposed. We demonstrated it 
again this March when H.R. 8000, the 
interest equalization tax passed the 
House of Representatives by a resound- 
ing majority. Our determination to stop 
our gold losses and improve our balance 
of payments, must now be demonstrated 
again by passing this bill. 

Because our position has improved, 
some have questioned whether this pro- 
posed legislation is now still needed. 
Others have suggested alternatives to it. 
However, I believe that a careful exam- 
ination of the facts shows beyond doubt 
that the need for this legislation has not 
been reduced at all. 

The truth is, we still have a serious 
balance-of-payments problem. It is, to 
be sure, a problem on the way to solu- 
tion. But it is not yet solved. 

We could easily and quickly slide back 
into the perils of large deficits and 
mounting losses of gold, if we fail to 
enact this proposed legislation, and con- 
tinue sound fiscal policies calculated to 
reduce oversea expenditures, and in- 
crease our exports and return us to the 
day of balanced budgets. 

The proposed tax on foreign securities 
remains a key element in our overall 
balance-of-payments program, vital to 
the success of all our efforts in this area. 

To finally close the gap, to reach the 
goal of payments balance, we must be 
protected against a repetition of massive 
foreign borrowing in our efficient and 
low-cost capital markets. In the first 
half of 1963, our purchases of new issues 
of foreign securities were running at the 
staggering annual rate of almost $2 bil- 
lion. This was almost double the already 
high 1962 total, and over three times the 
outfiow during 1961. 

Any renewal of foreign borrowing in 
this country on the prodigious scale of 
late 1962 and early 1963 could swiftly 
plunge us back into grave difficulties. We 
must not allow that to happen. 

Failure to enact this tax, or equivoca- 
tion over some unworkable alternative, 
could very easily lead straight away to 
heavy foreign borrowing and a renewed 
outpouring of capital. 
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Considerable publicity has been given 
to our favorable balance-of-payments 
results in the first quarter of this year. 

The figures indeed were much better 
than most of us had expected. 

In the first quarter, our seasonally ad- 
justed deficit on regular transactions— 
ignoring such special receipts as advance 
debt payments by foreign countries and 
advance payments on our military ex- 
ports—was only approximately $180 mil- 
lion, some $725 million at an annual rate. 

This contrasts sharply with the first- 
quarter deficit in 1963 on the same basis 
of $1,180 million, an annual rate of 
nearly $5 billion. 

The very favorable showing in the first 
quarter, unfortunately, is a somewhat 
misleading measure of the improvement 
that has been achieved. It could not be 
sustained during the second quarter, or 
for the rest of the year. We have made 
progress, but we also have a long way to 
go. 

Some short-term capital flows have 
increased, as they typically do in the 
wake of an increase in our exports. Ad- 
ditionally, there was a purely temporary 
phenomenon as some short-term capi- 
tal flowed our way in March and then 
back out in April. Meanwhile, the pros- 
pect of the Congress adopting the inter- 
est equalization tax proposal itself has 
held the outflow of long-term portfolio 
capital to tolerable levels. 

Although the balance-of-payments in- 
formation for the full first half of the 
year is still incomplete, it is becoming 
clear that the deficit will be larger in 
the second quarter than it was in the 
first. 

A prominent influence affecting the 
quarterly balance was a short-term cap- 
ital inflow of about a quarter billion in 
March, and an outflow of roughly the 
same magnitude in April. By itself, this 
meant a net difference of a half billion 
between the quarters—$2 billion at an 
annual rate. Reversible movements of 
this sort can cause quarterly balance-of- 
payments figures to jump around a lot— 
even though no net lasting change has 
taken place in the annual balance. 

Overall, the deficit on regular trans- 
actions for the first half was running 
at a rate of around $2 billion a year or 
a little less, and chances are good that 
we can maintain that for the entire year. 
That would be the smallest deficit in our 
balance of payments since 1957, 

Our accounts are now swinging in the 
right direction—but it will take time to 
complete the swing. Meanwhile, we can- 
not relax our efforts when our payments 
are still so far out of balance. We have 
needed the payments gains which this 
proposed tax has already achieved. We 
will need them in the remainder of this 
year. And we will need them next year 
as well. 

Under the terms of this proposed legis- 
lation, the effective date of the proposed 
tax would in general be July 19, 1963, 
the day after President Kennedy’s special 
message on the balance of payments. 
Because of that effective date, our capital 
markets have already adjusted to the 
proposed tax. Moreover, its ability to 
moderate the outflow of capital is clearly 
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revealed in the balance-of-payments fig- 
ures before and after mid-1963. 

From the point of view of our balance 
of payments, it was essential that there 
be no protracted period between the 
announcement of the tax and its effec- 
tive date. Had there been such a period, 
foreign borrowers would have rushed 
into our markets to beat the deadline. 

Enormous pressures would have been 
exerted upon our payments position. 
Consequently, it was announced at the 
time the tax was proposed, that the effec- 
tive date would, in general, be July 19, 
1963. 

Any change now in the July 1963 effec- 
tive date would have extremely perverse 
and inequitable effects. Market trading 
has been conducted for a full year on 
the expectation of the tax having been 
effective from its date of announcement. 
The vast majority of market participants 
have calculated on that basis, made their 
lending and borrowing plans, and ad- 
justed their security portfolios accord- 
ingly. For these reasons the effective 
date should not be changed. 

No one claims that the balance-of-pay- 
ments gains from this legislation can be 
measured exactly, or predicted with com- 
plete assurance. However, recent expe- 
rience verifies the reasonableness of the 
original Treasury estimate that imposi- 
tion of the tax would result in an overall 
reduction in the next purchase of foreign 
securities of $114 to 81½ billion a year, 

Actually, there has been a $1.7 billion 
reduction in the seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of outflow into foreign secu- 
rities during the three quarters following 
this legislative proposal, compared with 
the three quarters preceding it. Our 
balance-of-payments situation demands 
that savings of that magnitude continue. 

We have not yet reached the point 
where we can safely forego the shielding 
effect of the interest equalization tax. 

There are some who, agreeing with the 
importance of achieving a transitional 
reduction in capital outflows and the 
necessity of taking resolute action, would 
prefer to try to substitute the decisions 
of a capital issues committee for the op- 
eration of the proposed tax. 

Any such plan would encounter seri- 
ous problems. If it sought to depend 
upon voluntary compliance, it would 
probably soon become totally ineffective. 
In some foreign countries—Switzerland 
for example—the number of investment 
houses is small. In this country, the 
number of firms is much larger. As 
soon as one, or a few firms here are 
thought not to be conforming to the 
spirit of the program, intolerable com- 
petitive pressures would build up. 

In the absence of any clear-cut cri- 
teria for the approval or disapproval of 
individual foreign capital issue applica- 
tions, such situations would surely arise. 
Furthermore, there would be no legal 
sanctions to apply against nonconform- 
ance, 

There are no clear-cut criteria by 
which a capital issues committee might 
be guided. An obvious one—whether or 
not the proceeds are to be used to finance 
U.S. exports—would not exempt more 
than a handful of issues. 

A capital issues committee would not 
be able to escape the burden of rejecting 
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a large proportion of the borrowing ap- 
plications from other industrial coun- 
tries. 

Many of these potential borrowers 
would have their own government’s 
sanction for the project in question. 
Some of the potential borrowers would 
be private firms. Others would be for- 
eign municipalities and government- 
controlled corporations. 

All of the projects would doubtless be 
represented as serving commendable 
ends, and many would have significant 
foreign policy overtones. How could a 
private committee muster a Solomon- 
like wisdom to rationally and effectively 
reduce demands on our capital market 
and obtain the full cooperation of all 
participants? 

This simply would not work. The only 
possible way administrative rationing of 
private U.S. capital to foreign borrowers 
would work—and then only after a fash- 
ion and at high cost—would be for the 
Government to intrude itself directly 
into the market decision-making proc- 
ess. Such action is not proposed because 
the alternative proposal, the interest 
equalization tax, has the overwhelming 
advantage of working through markets, 
not substituting for them. 

The interest equalization tax already 
has dampened the outflow of portfolio 
capital that threatened the success of 
our overall efforts to restore payments 
equilibrium and to halt the gold drain 
from this country. Failure to proceed 
now with its enactment would risk the 
resumption of foreign borrowing on a 
scale our payments position cannot 
safely tolerate. 

This tax is a key element in a compre- 
hensive balance-of-payments program— 
a program that is working. We must 
not undo the success of this program by 
failing to retain this key element—the 
interest equalization tax. 

I strongly urge Senators to give whole- 
hearted support to this proposal. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator of his able speech and clear anal- 
ysis of the situation. He has pointed 
out an unusual merit which the pending 
bill has; namely, that its effectiveness 
has already been tested. Although it 
has not become law, the Treasury, by 
suggested regulation and other action, 
has been effectively using the power 
which the pending bill would actually 
vest. Is that not true? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. To prove that point 
even further, I recall that during the 
hearings in the Finance Committee the 
Secretary of the Treasury pointed out 
that there had actually been a saving of 
$1,700 million merely on the prospect of 
passing this tax. It seemed so remark- 
able that several of us wanted to know 
how it was that the Secretary of the 
Treasury could accomplish that through 
an administrative order. We did not be- 
lieve that the mere prospect of it would 
accomplish this saving. The Secretary 
pointed out that, not having the author- 
ity by law to impose such a tax, he had 
not conceived that he had the authority 
to do it administratively, but that the 
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prospect of the tax had stopped foreign 
countries from offering such securities 
here in the United States. 

Mr. GORE. In fairness to the Secre- 
tary, it should be said that in many in- 
stances he obtained voluntary compli- 
ance with the purport of the pending bill 
because our national interest was in- 
volved. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Although I would not 
wish to see this practice extended, never- 
theless the effectiveness of the terms of 
the pending bill has already been demon- 
strated through the voluntary compli- 
ance which the administration has been 
able to secure. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. I thank him for that 
comment. 

As the Senator indicates by his ques- 
tion, it would be almost catastrophic not 
to go ahead and enact the law and put it 
on the books, which is, of course, what we 
are now trying to do. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I would like to make reference to 
one or two arguments that have been 
made in opposition to this interest 
equalization tax, supplementing what I 
said previously. 

There has been some question about 
the continuing need of a tax. The argu- 
ment has been made that, inasmuch as 
there has been a recent improvement in 
the unfavorable balance-of-payments 
position of the United States, particu- 
larly for the first quarter of 1964, the 
tax might not be necessary. 

The truth is that while the first quar- 
ter of 1964 was favorable in that the rate 
of our unfavorable balance of payments 
decreased $1,700 million, the figures for 
the first 6 months show that the average 
happens to be nearly $1.8 billion for the 
year. We believe our deficit will be 
approximately $2 billion for this year 
when all the returns are in. So, it is 
unduly optimistic to look merely at the 
first quarter of the year and assume that 
the situation will be as favorable as the 
first quarter’s figures indicated. 

In addition, the assumption that our 
balance of payments will be a deficit of 
$2 billion this year assumes the passage 
of this tax bill. As the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatrHers], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and I have 
pointed out, we believe that the impend- 
ing tax has caused the outflow of Ameri- 
can dollars to be reduced by $1,700 mil- 
lion a year, and that without this tax, 
the unfavorable balance for this year 
would be approximately $3,700 million. 

It is further our belief—and this point 
is concurred in by the Treasury Depart- 
ment—that should the pending tax bill 
fail to pass, there would be an immediate 
worsening of our balance-of-payment 
situation, and it could be of very serious 
proportions. It has been suggested that 
we should not pass this tax bill because 
our situation appears to have improved 
from what was an extremely serious 
deficit of $5 billion a year on an annual- 
ized basis previous to the proposal of the 
tax. With regard to that we can only 
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reply that the reason that it has im- 
proved so drastically is primarily the an- 
nouncement that the tax would be 
passed and the anticipation that the 
measure would become law. 

If the tax should fail to pass, we could 
anticipate an immediate and serious 
worsening of our balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Colloquy on the floor of the Senate dur- 
ing the debate raised the question that 
some persons in Europe who trade with 
us and elsewhere might retaliate against 
the United States because we are seeking 
to reduce the capital outflow of Ameri- 
can dollars into these European coun- 
tries. It should be kept in mind that 
less-developed countries and Canada 
would not be adversely affected by the 
tax because special arrangements have 
been made to take care of their sit- 
uations. 

European countries are united with 
the United States in a number of ways. 
They are united with us both militarily 
and economically. It is to their inter- 
est that the United States should avoid 
the kind of economic disasters that can 
occur when a nation is not solvent in 
its international payments. 

This Nation, a member of the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, can discuss just this kind 
of problem. When Britain or France 
has payment problems they are discussed 
with us. For example, they may dis- 
cuss the fact that they might not be 
able to pay as early as they might like 
to on their international obligations and 
that they might have to borrow money 
from some other nation, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, or some other 
monetary fund, or some other source. 

Our allies and friends have been very 
much concerned about the fact that the 
United States has had a continuing un- 
favorable balance of payments of serious 
proportions, and the unfavorable bal- 
ance has gone to the extent that it 
threatens this Nation’s gold supply. 
Therefore, our Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Douglas Dillon, and his assistants 
discussed the question with the repre- 
sentatives of our allies in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
ee and they responded favor- 
ably. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a let- 
ter from Mr. Thorkil Kristensen, the Sec- 
retary General of the Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
which in effect approves this tax, recog- 
nizing that we have a problem and that 
we must meet it, and that we, as other 
nations, should seek cooperation and un- 
derstanding among our allies. Our 
friends who have had business with us 
do understand that we have a problem, 
and they are pleased to see that we have 
undertaken to adopt the proposed legis- 
lation to meet the problem. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OECD, 


Paris, April 15, 1964. 
Mr. Door as DILLON, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. DILLON: I am most grateful to 
you for your letter of March 16, with which 
you enclosed a copy of the interest equaliza- 
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tion tax bill as approved by the House of 
Representatives. This is being studied care- 
fully by the staff of the Secretariat. 

It is my impression that the relevant bodies 
of the Organization—ti.e., the economic policy 
committee, its working party No. 3, and the 
committee for invisible transactions—took 
a favorable view of the proposals as soon as 
full details were explained to them last 
autumn, They were generally agreed on the 
the need to secure a reduction in the capital 
outflow from the United States without im- 
peding the growth of the domestic capital. 

We have been very encouraged to see the 
various kinds of improvement in the U.S. 
balance of payments since the early months 
of 1963. We shall certainly watch with great 
attention developments on the U.S. capital 
balance after the bill is enacted into law. 
We realize that the initial effects which were 
observed immediately after the tax was pro- 
posed were probably bigger than those likely 
to be experienced after enactment. But we 
are sure that the bill, when enacted, will 
prove a useful measure, and is indeed a 
major example of the flexibility of policies 
required to manage the balance-of-payments 
problems arising between our member coun- 
tries. 

Yours sincerely, 
THORKIL KRISTENSEN. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not a fact that, ex- 
cept for small Switzerland, the United 
States is the only nation in the world 
possessing a sophisticated economy that 
has regularly permitted any of its citi- 
zens or business interests to invest any- 
thing anywhere in any amounts for any 
purpose without regard to a possibly ad- 
verse effect upon the country? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I cannot say 
that every country, with the exception of 
Switzerland, has that situation. But I 
know of no nations with a developed 
and sophisticated economic system, in- 
cluding all the European countries, that 
have not had to adopt restrictions with 
regard to how much money their citizens 
could take out of the country or how 
much they could invest in other coun- 
tries or place some kind of control on the 
outflow of their capital. Even Switzer- 
land has a Capital Issues Committee 
which undertakes to review the decisions 
of their own citizens to take capital out 
of Switzerland through investments in 
foreign securities. 

Mr. GORE. So the Senator would say 
that in taking this step, though small 
and inadequate, as I hold it to be— 
nevertheless a step in the right direc- 
tion—the United States is certainly not 
out of step with all the other countries 
of the world? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. As a 
practical question, it is necessary for us 
to act as a part of the humanrace. Iam 
sorry it is that way. As I suggested in 
my earlier remarks, if we could have 
avoided a foreign aid program, if we 
could have avoided stationing troops in 
Europe, and if we could have taken a 
number of other steps such as placing 
heavier subsidies on our merchant ma- 
rine or placing heavier tariffs on certain 
items that come into our country or more 
restrictive quotas, we might have found 
ways of avoiding placing ourselves in this 
position. 

But when we face the problem with 
which we are now confronted, we recog- 
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nize it as a problem that faces all the 
advanced and enlightened economically 
developed countries of the world. For 
some time we were above and beyond all 
that, but over a period of time it tended 
to catch up with the United States as it 
had with the rest of the countries. 

Mr. GORE. I congratulate the able 
Senator for the fine statement that he 
has made, the incisive address he has de- 
livered, the study he has given to the 
problem, and the leadership he has pro- 
vided toward a solution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY DOUGLAS DILLON 


Mr. President, as H.R. 8000 is likely to 
be the last major piece of Treasury De- 
partment legislation to be considered by 
this session of the Senate, I should like 
to take this occasion to pay a brief trib- 
ute to the outstanding performance of 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dil- 
lon and his Department. 

For the last 34 years Secretary Dillon 
has been the principal Cabinet official 
making and executing the policies which 
have led to the unparalleled strength 
and growth of our economy. He has had 
the full confidence of President Johnson 
and the late President Kennedy. His 
performance has been the performance 
of a dedicated professional. He has not 
grasped for the limelight; rather, he has 
quietly engineered the largest tax cut in 
the Nation’s history, tax reforms which 
will raise three times as much revenue 
as all previous reforms combined, and 
which is already resulting in a dramatic 
improvement in the Nation’s balance-of- 
payments situation. 

During his stewardship at Treasury, 
depreciation guidelines for business have 
been modernized—a job previous admin- 
istrations said was impossible. Secre- 
tary Dillon worked out a new investment 
credit to stimulate capital improvements 
by business. 

The purpose of H.R. 8000 is to insure 
that the improvement in our balance-of- 
payments situation continues. It is the 
latest carefully planned step in a series 
of measures, initiated by Secretary Dil- 
lon, which have stopped the outflow of 
gold from the United States. In this field, 
Secretary Dillon and his Department 
have turned in a technically dazzling 
performance and the Nation is greatly 
in his debt. 

This Senator has long been an 
advocate of the lowest level of interest 
rates that could be sustained under rea- 
sonably stable fiscal and monetary con- 
ditions. I would personally like to see 
drastic steps by the Executive and the 
Congress to achieve a level of interest 
rates somewhat in line with the average 
for the Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
istrations. Thus far, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has not been willing to adopt 
my view, and there has been no indica- 
tion that the late President Kennedy 
was nor that President Lyndon Johnson 
is ready to fight for such a result. 

Nevertheless, the pressures have been 
tremendous, both upon the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Federal Reserve System to permit in- 
terest rates to increase until they ex- 
ceeded the figures that existed prior to 
the economic debacle in 1929. 
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In view of the problems, political as 
well as economic, which confronted 
Secretary Dillon, I wish to commend him 
for his skillful and courageous guidance 
of a monetary policy which has per- 
mitted the United States under this ad- 
ministration to enjoy the lowest long- 
term interest rates of any major country 
in the world. With the pressures from 
abroad and from the financial com- 
munity in this country, this has not been 
a simple achievement. 

No man has appeared more frequently 
before the Senate Finance Committee in 
the last 4 years than Secretary Dillon 
and there is no man—and I think I can 
speak for both sides of the aisle—in 
whom we have had more confidence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point an article from the American 
Banker of July 28, 1964, entitled “Best 
of the Alternatives.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BEST OF THE ALTERNATIVES 


Additional insight into the problem the 
administration faced in deciding to ask for 
the controversial interest equalization tax 
was provided last week by Joseph W. Barr, 
Chairman of the Federal Depoist Insurance 
Corporation, in a thorough review of the 
various alternatives which the administra- 
tion had considered before making its deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Barr gave this glimpse into the pain- 
ful process of policymaking in an address 
before the Southwestern Graduate School of 
Banking, at Southern Methodist University. 

In June of 1963, following the worst single 
quarter since the balance of payments be- 
came a problem, there was no question but 
that the administration had to take stern 
action; the only question was what kind. 
And the only certainty about the answer 
was that it would be difficult to come by. 

Some possibilities could be rejected out 
of hand, for clear and compelling reasons 
of national policy. To pull back troops 
from their stations abroad or to cut foreign 
aid would have reduced expenditures sharp- 
ly, Mr, Barr acknowledged, but such a move 
obviously would have undermined our in- 
ternational posture. To try to clamp the lid 
on American tourists traveling abroad, quite 
apart from the encroachment upon their 
rights, simply would not have worked, None 
of these three possibilities was given serious 
consideration, Mr. Barr said. 

Two other possibilities got more attention. 
One was the formation of a capital issues 
committee—a Government mechanism to de- 
cide how much, and what kind, of capital 
could be exported from the United States. 
The Treasury rejected this idea, Mr, Barr 
reported, “initially because we felt that such 
a committee would be an extremely unusual 
intrusion into the competitive forces of the 
economy during peacetime.” And further: 
“there was also a strong feeling that deci- 
sions by this committee would involve judg- 
ments that would do credit to a Solomon.” 

Another proposal was to seek to get in- 
terest rates lifted across the board to a level 
so high that the American capital market 
would be priced out of the reach of foreign- 
ers, While there are no exact estimates on 
how high rates would have had to be to 
achieve this objective, Mr. Barr declared 
that “certainly an increase on the order of 
1 percent would have been necessary.” 

But a general increase in rates was judged 
likely to create more problems than it would 
solve. “If such a step were possible at all, 
it would have resulted in a drastic tighten- 
ing of credit,” Mr. Barr stated. “It would 
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have been unwise for us to have adopted at 
this time a highly restrictive monetary policy 
and thereby to have slowed down our do- 
mestic economy and growth to meet this lim- 
ited problem.” 

After discarding all the alternatives, top 
Treasury officials “came to the conclusion 
that a rather novel approach was the most 
appropriate,” Mr. Barr continued, This was 
the “interest equalization tax”-—an excise 
tax levied on American purchasers of foreign 
securities, graduated so that its net effect is 
to increase by about 1 percent the annual 
cost to a foreigner of raising money in the 
U.S. market. 

“The advantages of this approach,” Mr. 
Barr declared, “are that the tax, with limited 
exceptions, would apply broadly to all Ameri- 
can purchases of securities from foreign 
sellers. 

“It would not involve the discretionary 
instrusion of the Federal Government into 
the marketplace. 

“It would not involve a highly restrictive 
monetary policy which could throw out of 
phase the painful economic progress that the 
Nation had begun.” 

And furthermore, he added, “it would 
give us additional time to continue our 
efforts to improve our balance of payments.” 

These things the mere threat of the tax 
has accomplished, The great outflow of U.S. 
capital has stopped, although unfortunately 
the other efforts to improve the balance of 
payments during the time gained thereby 
have not proved to be as successful as had 
been hoped. 

But the process through which the decision 
to ask for the tax was made throws light on 
the countervailing pressures, and awkward 
alternatives, which confront the makers of 
high policy. Examination of that process 
also provides persuasive evidence in support 
of passage of the bill. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 11 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til tomorrow, Tuesday, August 4, 1964, at 
11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 3, 1964: 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
CALIFORNIA 
Roy S. Harris, Bellflower, Calif., in place of 
W. M. Martin, transferred. 
George A. Brook, Redwood City, Calif., in 
place of R. E. O'Connell, Jr., retired. 
Marjory E. Duckworth, Standish, Calif., in 
place of F. J. Winchell, deceased. 
FLORIDA 
Alton V. Cain, Shalimar, Fla., in place of 
D. F. Fager, retired. 
Leonard F. Stansel, Wellborn, Fla., in place 
of E. F. Mosley, retired. 
GEORGIA 
R. Guy Thomas, Milan, Ga., in place of 
W. C. Marchant, transferred, 
Charles L. Ricks, Soperton, Ga., in place of 
C. T, Ware, removed. 
ILLINOIS 
Glenn A, Thompson, Denver, III., in place 
of J. M. Botkin, retired. 
Harry G. Miller, Mount Carmel, III., in 
place of Fay Moyer, removed. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Bernard E. Hickey, Griswoldville, Mass., in 
place of W. E. Miller, deceased. 
James F. Higgins, Hingham, Mass., in place 
of G, L, Magner, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Matt J. Pecarina, Parkville, Minn., in place 
of M. L. Snell, retired. 
MISSOURI 
W. Pleas Wilson, Paris, Mo., in place of 
N. K. Deaver, retired. 
John Hoshor, Savannah, Mo., in place of 
F, H. Kurz, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Leo D. Coslett, Mead, Nebr., in place of 
E, A, Carlson, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Anthony P. DiVenuto, Union, N.J., in place 
of J. A. Douglass, retired. 
NEW MEXICO 
Eleuterio J. Martinez, Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 
place of E. M. Berardinelli, retired. 
NEW YORK 
George F. Mahar, Copenhagen, N.Y., in 
place of B. J. Buchal, retired. 
Benjamin T. Smolenski, New Suffolk, N.Y., 
in place of G. V. Horton, retired. 
William C. Fleckenstein, West Valley, N.Y., 
in place of C. J. Fleckenstein, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Sidney Hofler, Washington, N.C., in place 
of S. R. Fowle, Jr., retired. 
OHIO 
Gayle A. Bowman, Bryan, Ohio, in place of 
H. G. Butler, retired. 
Michael J. Lotko, Jr., Elyria, Ohio, in place 
of N. W. Smith, retired. 
Irven E. Barcus, Sr., Johnstown, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Benedict, retired. 
Don F. Shuler, Troy, Ohio, in place of W. H. 
Hitchcock, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Louella F. Tabor, Carter, Okla., in place of 
F, F. Johnson, retired. 
Robert L. Harrison, Fairview, Okla., In 
place of E. A. Ratzlaff, retired. 
Ruth M. Phillips, Gore, Okla., in place of 
E. E. Johnston, retired. 
OREGON 
Marjorie E. Leach, Bonneville, Oreg., in 
place of B. R. List, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John D, Stroup, Belleville, Pa., in place of 
A. B. Carson, deceased. 
Erma L. Loose, Dauberville, Pa., in place 
of W. P. Noecker, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
John C. Travis, Mound City, S. Dak., in 
place of J. E. Hanson, deceased. 
TEXAS 
Mark T. Belew, Vernon, Tex., in place of 
J. B. Hardin, retired. 
VERMONT 


William E. Flower, Woodstock, Vt., in place 
of M. M. Flower, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
J. White Marcum, Rose Hill, Va., in place 
of N. L, Stickley, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Melvin F. Thompson, Brinnon, Wash., in 
place of C. V. Dorothy, retired. 
Elver R. Buckley, Wilbur, Wash., in place 
of A. H. Gerl, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Donald S. Weindenfeller, Hollandale, Wis., 
in place of R. T. Burns, resigned. 
Roy H. Kreger, Lomira, Wis., in place of 
M. B. Weyer, retired. 
Richard W. Beranek, New Berlin, Wis. 
Office established September 1, 1962. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, AucGust 3, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Hosea 14: 9: The ways of the Lord are 
right, and the just shall walk in them. 

O Thou who art always inclining our 
hearts to come unto Thee in the fellow- 
ship of prayer, create within us a vision 
of the worth and dignity of our human 
life. 

May we seek to make our life an ex- 
ample which never is a blight spreading 
an influence that is dark and devastating 
but a blessing which radiates health and 
happiness throughout the world. 

Grant that we may receive Thy divine 
wisdom and guidance to recognize each 
day's meaning and mission and may we 
desire and do what is best for ourselves, 
for our country, and all mankind. 

Inspire us as the stewards of time and 
talents to endeavor faithfully to bring 
to fulfillment and fruition all the noble 
aspirations which Thou hast planted 
within our souls. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayers. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 30, 1964, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On July 2, 1964: 

H.R. 3348. An act to amend section 316 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958 to 
extend the time within which teachers and 
other employees covered by the same retire- 
ment system in the State of Maine may be 
treated as being covered by separate retire- 
ment systems for purposes of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program; 

H.R.3496. An act to further amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1965; 

H.R. 6041. An act to amend the prevailing 
wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended, and related sections of the Federal 
Airport Act, as amended; and the National 
Housing Act, as amended; 

H.R. 7152. An act to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
to provide injunctive relief against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in public facil- 
ities and public education, to extend the 
Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent dis- 
crimination in federally assisted programs, to 
establish a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 8459. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to allow Federal credit 
unions greater flexibility in their organiza- 
tions and operations; 
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On July 3, 1964: 

H.R. 2726. An act for the relief of John F. 

Wood of Newport News, Va. 
On July 7, 1964: 

H.R. 221. An act to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
cational assistance to the children of vet- 
erans who are permanently and totally dis- 
abled from an injury or disease arising out 
of active military, naval, or air service during 
a period of war or the induction period; 

H.R. 2664. An act to amend section 6(0) of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act to provide an exemption from induction 
for the sole surviving son of a family whose 
father died as a result of military service; 

H.R. 3941. An act to amend section 902 of 
title 38, United States Code, to eliminate the 
offset against burial allowances paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration for amounts paid 
by burial associations; 

H.R. 5514. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain public lands in 
the State of Arizona; 

H.R. 6777. An act to amend section 712 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
for waiver of premiums for certain veterans 
holding national service life insurance poli- 
cies who become or have become totally dis- 
abled before their 65th birthday; 

H.R.6920. An act to amend section 715 
of title 38, United States Code, to authorize, 
under certain conditions, the issuance of 
total disability income provisions for inclu- 
sion in national service life insurance poli- 
cies to provide coverage to age 65; 

H.R. 8462. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States heretofore granted to the city of 
Grand Prairie, Tex., for public airport pur- 
poses, contingent upon approval by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
and to provide for the conveyance to the 
United States of certain real property now 
used by such city for public airport pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 9094. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to declare July 9, 1964, as Monocacy 
Battle Centennial in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the Battle of the 
Monocacy, 

H. R. 9311. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspensions of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite; 

H.R. 9740. An act to establish the Roose- 
velt Campobello International Park, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 10433. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

On July 9, 1964: 

H.R. 5478. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Frio River in the vicinity of Three Rivers, 
Tex., in the interest of flood control and al- 
lied purposes; 

H.R, 9876. An act to amend the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offense Control Act 
of 1961 by extending its provisions for 2 
additional years and providing for a special 
project and study; and 

H.J. Res. 475. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim December 7, 1966, 
as Pearl Harbor Day in commemoration of 
the 25th anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

On July 11, 1964: 

H.R. 5408. An act for the relief of Jackie 
Bergancia Smith; 

H.R. 5501. An act for the relief of Wieslawn 
Marianna Borczon; 

H.R. 10053. An act to amend section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
construction differential subsidies; 

H.R. 10456. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes; 
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On July 14, 1964; 

H.R. 2735. An act for the relief of Ligia 
Pauline Jimenez; 

H.R. 2737. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Aguinaldo; 

H.R. 6385. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Seidl; 

H.R, 6473. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Loward D. Sparks; 

H.R. 6923. An act authorizing a survey of 
Cedar Bayou, Tex., in the interest of flood 
control and allied purposes; 

H.R. 8590. An act to incorporate the Avia- 
tion Hall of Fame; 

H.R. 10407. An act for the relief of Keith 
Hills; 

H.R. 10437. An act to incorporate the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurements; 

H.R. 11004. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod prescribed, of zinc proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials Stock Piling Act; 

H. R. 11235, An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 
6-month waiting period, of approximately 11 
million pounds of molybdenum from the 
national stockpile; 

H.R. 11257. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod prescribed, of lead proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials Stock Piling Act; and 

HJ. Res. 950. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to an amendment to 
the compact between the State of Ohio and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania relating 
to Pymatuning Lake. 

On July 16, 1964: 

H.R. 9234. An act to incorporate the Lit- 

tle League Baseball, Inc. 
On July 17, 1964: 

H.R. 6455. An act to amend subsection (b) 
of. section 512 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (dealing with unrelated business tax- 
able income). 

On July 21, 1964: 

H.R. 4811. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Curtis; and 

H.R. 10392. An act authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
locate a portion of a vehicular tunnel under 
parts of the U.S. Capitol Grounds and the 
U.S. Botanic Garden grounds, and for other 
purposes. 

On July 23, 1964: 

H.R. 287. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Nevada among 
those States which are permitted to divide 
their retirement systems into two parts for 
purposes of obtaining social security cover- 
age under Federal-State agreement. 

On July 28, 1964: 8 

H.R. 393. An act to make retrocession fo 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of juris- 
diction over certain land in the vicinity of 
Fort Devens, Mass.; 

H.R. 6237. An act to amend section 503 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to author- 
ize grants for the collection, reproduction, 
and publication of documentary source ma- 
terial significant to the history of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6299. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to produce and sell crude 
oil from the Umlat field, Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4, for the purpose of making 
local fuel available for use in connection with 
the drilling, mechanical, and heating opera- 
tions of those involved in oil and gas ex- 
ploration and development work in the near- 
by areas outside Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7248. An act to change the designated 
use of certain real property conveyed by the 
Department of the Air Force to the city of 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla., under the terms of 
Public Law 86-194; 
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HR. 7499. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force or his designee to con- 
vey 0.25 acre of land to the city of Oroville, 


H.R. 10736. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands comprising the United States 
naval hospital, Portsmouth, Va.; and 

H.J. Res. 888. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the 91st annual session of the Im- 
perial Council, Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North Amer- 
ica, to be held in Washington, D.C,, in July 
1965, to authorize the granting of certain per- 
mits to “Imperial Shrine Convention, 1965, 
Inc.,” on the occasions of such sessions, and 
for other purposes. 

On August 1, 1964: 

H.R. 7346. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the U.S. Public 
Health Service; 

H.R. 8313. An act to repeal the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act, to convert credit 
unions incorporated under the provisions of 
the act to Federal credit unions, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8415. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Keith K. Lund; 

H.R. 8746. An act for the relief of Roger 
A. Ross; 

H.R. 9036. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 634; 40 U.S.C. 193 
(n)-(w)), as amended, relating to the polic- 
ing of the buildings and grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institution and its constituent 
bureaus; 

H.R. 9280. An act for the relief of Donald 
J. Kent; 

H.R. 9615. An act for the relief of John A. 
Peralta. 

H.R. 9833. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. D-162,975, relating to a medal of 
the American Legion; 

H.R. 9834. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. D-161,955, relating to a plaque 
of the American Legion; 

H.R. 10066. An act for the relief of Joe C. 
Oden; 

H.R. 10800. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 10322. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of August 11, 1959, Public Law 
86-155, as amended (74 Stat. 396) to provide 
improved opportunity for promotion for cer- 
tain officers in the naval service; and 

H.R. 10532. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 1892. An act to repeal the Act of Oc- 
tober 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293; 43 U.S.C. 351- 
355, 357-360) ; 

H.R. 2977. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe; 

H.R. 2989. An act to further amend the 
Missing Persons Act to cover certain persons 
detained in foreign countries against their 
will, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4739. An act to amend section 406 of 
title 37, United States Code with regard to 
the advance movement of dependents and 
baggage and household effects of members 
of the uniformed services; 

H.R. 5302. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
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Newton area, California, to Clarence J. 
Wilder; 

H.R. 6007. An act to permit the vessel SC- 
1473 to engage in the fisheries; 


HR. 7215. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians and 
certain other lands to the Absentee Shawnee 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7833. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the distribution of the 
land and assets of certain Indian rancherias 
and reservations in California, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
619); 

H.R.8523. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the city of Sax- 
man, Alaska; 

H.R. 8654. An act to terminate a restriction 
on use with respect to certain land previously 
conveyed to the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and to convey to said city the mineral rights 
in such land; 

H.R. 9634. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1965 Girl 
Scouts senior roundup encampment, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 10041. An act to improve the public 
health through revising, consolidating, and 
improving the hospital and other medical 
facilities provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act; 

H.R. 10319. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize increased 
fees for the sale of U.S. Naval Oceanographic 
Office publications; 

H.R. 10483. An act to authorize the sale of 
58.19 acres of Eastern Shawnee tribal land 
in Oklahoma; 

H.R. 10973. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Lower Pend D’Oreille or Kalispel 
Tribe of Indians; and 

H.R. 11035. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of certain naval vessel loans now in 
existence, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 189. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Federal land under the juris- 
diction of the Naval Ordnance Test Station. 
China Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, 
State of California; 

H.R. 1988. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims of certain residents of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

H.R. 3198. An act to promote the economic 

and social development of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and for other 
purposes; 
H.R. 5837. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase, 
sale, and exchange of certain Indian lands 
on the Yakima Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes”, approved July 28, 1955; 

H.R. 6496. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain 
federally owned land in trust status to the 
Cherokee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8334. An act to transfer to the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Indian community cer- 
tain lands within the Salt River Pima-Mari- 
copa Indian Reservation; 

H.R. 8864. An act to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the United States under the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement, 1962, signed 
at New York on September 28, 1962, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11118. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds from judgments in favor 
of the Nehalem Band of the Tillamook In- 
dians and the Tillamook Band of the Tilla- 
mook Indians; and 
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H.R. 11611. An act to establish a National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 10199. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Case, Mr. COT- 
TON, and Mr, SALTONSTALL to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S.91. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site, in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 970. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to utilize funds received from 
State and local governments for special 
meteorological services; 

S. 1531. An act to increase the appropria- 
tion authorization for the completion of the 
construction of the irrigation and power sys- 
tems of the Flathead Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Montana; 

S. 1666, An act to amend section 3 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, chapter 324, 
of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), to 
clarify and protect the right of the public to 
information, and for other purposes; 

S. 1778. An act to amend the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act of 1939 to authorize the 
Federal Trade Commission to exclude from 
the provisions of the act wool products with 
respect to which the disclosure of wool fiber 
content is not necessary for the protection 
of the consumer; 

S. 2552. An act to exempt oceanographic 
research vessels from the application of cer- 
tain vessel inspection laws, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 2995. An act to amend section 511(h) 
of the Merchant Marine Act (1936), as 
amended, in order to extend the time for 
commitment of construction reserve funds; 

S. 3049. An act to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing, urban renewal, and com- 
munity facilities, and for other purposes; 

S. 3060. An act to amend and extend the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
to extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Con- 
gress (federally affected areas); 

S. 3062. An act to provide for the with- 
holding and the forfeiture of the pay and 
allowances of certain members of the uni- 
formed services who, while prisoners of war, 
aid the enemy or are guilty of other miscon- 
duct, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3063. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make permanent the au- 
thority for flight instruction for members of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 978. An act to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel 
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in the care, preservation, or navigation of 
such vessel. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments numbered 
1 and 2 to the bill (H.R. 10503) entitled 
“An act to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 for the 
construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendment 
numbered 3 to the bill (H.R. 7381) en- 
titled “an act to simply, modernize, and 
consolidate the laws relating to the em- 
ployment of civilians in more than one 
position and the laws concerning the 
civilian employment of retired members 
of the uniformed services, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore had appointed 
Mr. Cooper to be a member on the part 
of the Senate to the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference to be held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, August 20 to 28, 1964, 
vice Mr. TOWER. 

The message also announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Stennis to be an ad- 
ditional conferee on the bill (H.R. 10939) 
entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10199) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes, with the Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs, 
NATCHER, GIarmo, MAHON, WILSON of In- 
diana, and WYMAN. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H.R. 10723) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments Nos. 1 through 28, 
inclusive, and No. 38, disagree to the 
remainder of the Senate amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 10723) entitled “An 
Act making appropriations for the Legislative 
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Branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes”, do pass with 
the following: 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“SENATE 
“Compensation of the Vice President and 

Senators, mileage of the President of the 

Senate and Senators, and expense allow- 

ances of the Vice President and Leaders of 

the Senate” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Compensation of the Vice President and 

Senators 

“For compensation of the Vice President 
and Senators of the United States, $2,471,- 
140.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Mileage of President of the Senate and of 
Senators 

For mileage of the President of the Sen- 
ate and of Senators, $58,370.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Expense Allowances of the Vice President, 
and Majority and Minority Leaders 

“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000; Majority Leader of the Senate, 
$2,000; and Minority Leader of the Senate, 
$2,000; in all, $14,000.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Salaries, officers and employees 

“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation with- 
out regard to the below limitations, as fol- 
lows:” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Office of the Vice President 

“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him in basic multiples of $5 per month, 
$136,710." 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Chaplain 

“Chaplain of the Senate, $9,430.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Office of the Secretary 

“For office of the Secretary, $918,400, in- 
cluding $128,000 required for the purposes 
specified and authorized by section 74b of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, That 
effective July 1, 1964, the Secretary may em- 
ploy an assistant at $2,460 basic per annum, 
an assistant messenger at $1,980 basic per 
annum, an assistant messenger at $1,740 
basic per annum, and an assistant messen- 
ger at $1,500 basic per annum, in lieu of the 
positions authorized by S. Res. 419, agreed to 
January 28, 1931, S. Res. 372, agreed to De- 
cember 18, 1930, S. Res. 340, agreed to De- 
cember 3, 1930, and S. Res. 204, agreed to 
June 16, 1938, which resolutions are hereby 
repealed; and the basic amount available 
for clerical assistance and readjustment of 
salaries in the disbursing office is increased 
by $720.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Committees Employees 

“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees and the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, $2,731,965.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Conference Committees 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$82,740. 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
882.740.“ 
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Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Administrative and Clerical Assistants to 
Senators 


“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $13,731,- 
170." 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 


“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $2,757,350: Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1964, the Sergeant at Arms may em- 
ploy a messenger at $1,800 basic per annum, 
two messengers at $1,740 basic per annum 
each, two laborers at $1,560 basic per annum 
each, and eight special employees at $1,000 
basic per annum each, in lieu of the posi- 
tions authorized by S. Res. 428, agreed to 
February 17, 1931, S, Res. 62, agreed to De- 
cember 15, 1931, S. Res. 83, agreed to Decem- 
ber 17, 1931, S. Res, 453, agreed to February 
26, 1931, S. Res. 44, agreed to April 11, 1933, 
and S. Res, 212, agreed to February 15, 1954, 
which resolutions are hereby repealed: Pro- 
vided further, That effective July 1, 1964, the 
Sergeant at Arms may also employ one addi- 
tional addressograph operator at $2,160 basic 
per annum.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: i 


“Offices of the Secretaries for the Majority 
and the Minority 


“For the offices of the Secretary for the 
Majority and the Secretary for the Minority, 
$135,195.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Offices of the Majority and Minority Whips 

“For four clerical assistants, two for the 
Majority Whip and two for the Minority 
Whip, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
in basic multiples of $60 per annum by the 
respective Whips, $15,165 each; in all, $30,- 
330.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Official Reporters of Debates 

“For office of the Official Reporters of De- 
bates, $240,760.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate 

“For salaries and expenses of the Office 
of the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, 
$252,530.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert; 

“Contingent expenses of the Senate 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Senate Policy Committees 

“For salaries and expenses of the Majority 
Policy Committee and the Minority Policy 
Committee, $175,585 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $351,170.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Automobile and Maintenance 

“For purchase, exchange, driving, mainte- 
nance, and operation of four automobiles, 
one for the Vice President, one for the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore, one for the Majority 
Leader, and one for the Minority Leader, 
$39,840.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Furniture 

“For service and materials in cleaning and 
repairing furniture, and for the purchase of 
furniture, $31,190: Provided, That the furni- 
ture purchased is not available from other 
agencies of the Government.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Inquiries and Investigations 

“For expenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, including $380,000 
for the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
available also for the purposes mentioned in 
Senate Resolution Numbered 193, agreed to 
October 14, 1943, $4,275,760.” 
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Page 1, after line 6, insert: 
“Folding Documents 


“For the employment of personnel for 
folding speeches and pamphlets at a gross 
rate of not exceeding $2.03 per hour per per- 
son, $36,700.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Mail Transportation 

“For maintaining, exchanging, and equip- 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
and for official use of the offices of the Secre- 
tary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Miscellaneous Items 


“For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, 
$2,660,790, including $85,000 for payment to 
the Architect of the Capitol in accordance 
with section 4 of Public Law 87-82, approved 
July 6, 1961.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 

“Postage Stamps 

“For postage stamps for the Offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$140; and for airmail and special-delivery 
stamps for Office of the Secretary, $160; 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms, $125; Senators 
and the President of the Senate, as au- 
thorized by law, $61,610; in all, $62,035.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Stationery (Revolving Fund) 


“For stationery for Senators and the 
President of the Senate, $242,400; and for 
stationery for committees and officers of the 
Senate, $13,200; in all, $255,600, to remain 
available until expended.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Communications 


“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
charges on official telegrams and long- 
distance telephone calls made by or on be- 
half of Senators or the President of the Sen- 
ate, such telephone calls to be in addition to 
those authorized by the provisions of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 392; 2 U.S.C. 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U.S.C. 
46d-1), $15,150.” 

Page 1, after line 6, insert: 


“Administrative Provision 


“The table contained in section 4(f) of the 
Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act of 
1955 (Public Law 94, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
approved June 28, 1955), as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“States having a population of— 


“Less than 3,000,000 — 


3,000,000 but less than 4,000,000. 13,740 
4,000,000 but less than 5,000,000. 16, 740 
5,000,000 but less than 7,000,000. 19, 740. 
7,000,000 but less than 9,000,000. 22,740 
9,000,000 but less 

than 10,000,000 ——- 25.740 
10,000,000 but less 

than 11.000, 000——- 28, 740 
11,000,000 but less 

than 12.000.000 — „ 31. 740 
12,000,000 but less 

than 13,000, 0 — „„ 34. 740. 
13,000,000 but less 

than 15.000, 000 — 37, 740 
15,000,000 but less 

than 17,000, 000 — 40, 740. 
17,000,000 or more 43, 740.“ 


Page 16, after line 6, insert: 
“Senate Office Buildings 


“For maintenance, miscellaneous items 
and supplies, including furniture, furnish- 
ings, and equipment, and for labor and 
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material incident thereto, and repairs there- 
of; for purchase of waterproof wearing ap- 
parel, and for personal and other services; 
including eight attendants at $1,800 each; 
for the care and operation of the Senate 
Office Buildings, including the subway and 
subway transportation systems connecting 
the Senate Office Buildings with the Capitol; 
uniforms or allowances therefor as author- 
ized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2131); to be expended 
under the control and supervision of the 
Architect of the Capitol; in all, $2,414,500: 
Provided, That the unobligated balance of 
the appropriation under this head for the 
fiscal year 1964 is hereby continued available 
until June 30, 1965.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object in order to dis- 
cuss with my colleague, the chairman of 
this subcommittee, the request of the 
Government Printing Office for a new $50 
million printing plant. I read in the 
Recorp that the other body included a 
certain amount of money in this legisla- 
tive appropriation bill for planning and 
so on. I feel that this item needs very 
careful checking. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STEED, I may say to the gentle- 
man that members of the subcommittee 
are also concerned about this item. We 
are presently having some research work 
done on it and also as to how definite we 
are as to the site where this proposed 
building would be erected. I understand 
that the Committee on Public Works of 
the House and the Senate, by resolution 
under the Public Buildings Act of 1959, 
have approved this building, but since 
this is apparently a sort of special-pur- 
pose building, the question as to whether 
these committees had that authority has 
been raised. We intend to go into that 
before we go to conference. If the gen- 
tleman has any information that would 
be helpful to us and the subcommittee, 
we would be very pleased to have him 
present it to us. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I would 
like to say that the Public Printer ap- 
peared before the Joint Committee on 
Printing, of which I am a member, and 
requested permission of our committee 
that he be permitted to present his re- 
quest for this new $50 million building 
to the Committee on Public Works on its 
merits. Further I would tell my col- 
league, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, I think the records of our Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing will show that the 
committee granted his request to appear 
before the Committee on Public Works to 
discuss this on its merits. 

But when the Public Printer appeared 
before the Committee on Public Works 
he stated, and I quote, “It was favorably 
endorsed by the Joint Committee on 
Printing.” Mr. Speaker, our Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing never endorsed this 
new building. We merely granted per- 
mission for the Public Printer to go be- 
fore the Committee on Public Works. It 
was our understanding, of course, that 
this would be handled the same as any 
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other request for public buildings; that 
it would have hearings; and that the 
House and the other body would both 
have an opportunity to vote on its au- 
thorization and that it would receive 
proper consideration throughout. How- 
ever, it seems as though under the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1959, this whole usual 
procedure was short circuited and the 
committee itself granted the approval to 
the General Services Administration and 
assigned a project number. I think that 
such action is open to a great deal of 
question. I also think that the whole 
matter of relocating and constructing a 
new building is open to a great deal of 
question. I think that matter of spend- 
ing some $50 million of the taxpayers’ 
money for a new Government Printing 
Office is a highly important matter that 
ought to be more carefully and fully 
considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a resolution, 
one of many that I have received, adopted 
by the Association of Georgia Printers 
at their annual convention in Atlanta, 
at which they object to this proposal and 
ask that this be incorporated in the 
record. So, Mr. Speaker, I would be 
happy to give this resolution to my col- 
league, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, along with all the other informa- 
tion I have on this matter. I hope that 
the committee will carefully consider this 
very important question to the fullest 
extent possible. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman that when this sub- 
committee had the matter before it 
earlier this year, the Public Printer did 
appear and made a presentation in favor 
of the project. But since at that time 
it had not been authorized, we omitted 
the entire item. Between the time the 
House acted on the legislative appropria- 
tion bill for 1965 and the other body took 
it up, these two committees did pass reso- 
lutions and since the chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee is also 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing another hearing was held before 
the Senate subcommittee in which they 
went into the matter in some detail. 

After the Senate acted, the matter of 
the correctness of the two Public Works 
Committees of the two bodies having au- 
thority to approve the building was 
raised. 

There is one point that I think we 
ought to keep in mind. The amount of 
money in this bill only has to do with 
the plans and specifications. There 
would still have to be at some later date 
the matter of actually appropriating 
the money to go ahead with the con- 
struction. As far as I am concerned, the 
question as to where this building will be 
located is at this time not satisfactory. 
I want more information than I now 
have on it before I reach a final deci- 
sion as to whether we ought to go along 
with the other body or insist that this 
be left over for further action by the 
Congress. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I want again 
to say to my friend, the chairman of this 
subcommittee, that the Joint Committee 
on Printing did not endorse this new 
building. 
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It was my personal written request 
to the chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, a copy of which I have here, 
that the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Printing should make a very careful, 
complete, and full-scale study as to the 
merits or demerits of this building and 
its needs, and fully justify it. Also that, 
before any further action is taken on the 
proposed construction of a new Govern- 
ment printing plant, that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing consider and approve 
the proposal by taking official action on 
it 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When the gentleman 
mentioned the fact that there is plan- 
ning money in this bill, that is the foot 
in the door. We have learned to our 
sorrow around here that once the plan- 
ning money is provided and specifica- 
tions are laid out it is usually too late 
to do very much about it. I will be in- 
terested to know, with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ScHENcK] 
where this new $50 million building is 
going to be located. The Government 
land in Anacostia represented by the 
closing of the Anacostia Naval Airbase 
and the Bolling Field Airbase, and yet 
it appears that someone wants to go 
out and purchase what may be expensive 
land in Maryland or Virginia for this new 
printing plant. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
reply to my friend from Iowa that the 
matter of the Bolling Field location was 
discussed, not fully discussed, but it was 
mentioned, when the Public Printer ap- 
peared before the Joint Committee on 
Printing. It was pointed out that even 
that location presented many difficult 
problems so far as the transportation of 
employees was concerned, employees who 
work various shifts around the clock at 
the Government Printing Office. So 
there are many questions both as to loca- 
tion and the desirability of the location 
and the actual need of the building and 
whether or not this building could be au- 
thorized under the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959 as indicated here. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I might say 
to the gentleman that these factors have 
been of great concern to me and I am 
sure my subcommittee shares some of 
the same feeling about it. I am partic- 
ularly anxious, if we can get it, to have 
some guidance from the joint committee. 

Also, I think that the House would 
like to know a little more about where 
the building, if it is authorized or if it 
is going to be built, will be located. 

I certainly would not at the present 
time want to take any further steps un- 
less we do have either some further as- 
surance that the location will be satis- 
factory or that we can restrict this thing 
in some way and go further into the 
matter before a final decision on the 
location is made. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, do I un- 
derstand from my colleague the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Streep], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, that his 
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committee will expect to go into this 
matter very thoroughly, and in all prob- 
ability will recommend that it not be 
included in the legislative appropriation 
bill for this present fiscal year? 

Mr. STEED. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not know what the 
final decision will be, but certainly we 
welcome all the help and guidance we 
can get, because at this moment we have 
some very serious questions about the 
whole proposition. 

It is my belief that it would be the 
best procedure for us to get these mat- 
ters cleared up before we go any further. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to in- 
quire with respect to the new section 105 
to be found on page 36 of the bill, that 
section relating to the reporting of pay- 
rolls and expenditures for various pur- 
poses. 

Do I understand section 105 will be in 
conference, or does the gentleman’s 
unanimous-consent request adopt this 
section as of now? 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, section 105 will be 
in conference. 

There are further technical points 
that have come up with respect to it to 
which I believe we will have to give fur- 
ther thought before we make final agree- 
ment. 

We are all trying to find the most sat- 
isfactory way to carry out the wishes and 
intent of section 105. Our problem is how 
we can accomplish the intent of it with- 
out some technical difficulties that now 
confront us. 

Mr. GROSS. Since it is to go to con- 
ference I shall not prolong my question- 
ing concerning section 105 at this time, 
but I would hope when the conference 
report is made that the gentleman will 
be prepared to explain to the Members of 
the House what has transpired because 
the basis for this amendment originated 
in the House, as the gentleman well 
knows when the appropriation bill was 
pending before the House. 

Mr. STEED. That is correct. 

If the gentleman has done any think- 
ing on this particular point, the subcom- 
mittee would welcome any advice and 
help he can give us in trying to work out 
the final version that will carry out the 
intent and purpose of the section and 
still not leave us handcuffed with some 
technicalities that have been brought up 
first when the House version was adopted 
and then since the Senate version has 
been adopted. 

It is a very difficult matter. Even the 
General Accounting Office is having some 
difficulty with the language as it now 
stands. 

We shall try to find some means of 
carrying out this purpose without involv- 
ing ourselves in some technicalities that 
will do more harm than good. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for that explanation. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
amendment by the other body on page 
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24 of the bill, and I ask if this change 
in the name of the Legislative Garage 
to the Senate Garage has any meaning 
of exclusion insofar as Members of the 
House may be concerned? 

Mr. STEED. If the gentleman will 
yield, it does not until July 1, 1965, by 
which time, before which time, the as- 
sumption is that the parking spaces in 
the Rayburn Building will be available 
to Members of the House. 

Under those circumstances the lead- 
ership has seen fit to consent to relin- 
quish the part of the Senate Garage that 
the House has traditionally had posses- 
sion of. 

Mr. GROSS. So Iam given to under- 
stand that after July 1, 1965, what is 
now known as the Legislative Garage 
will not be available to Members of the 
House; is that correct? 

Mr. STEED. If this amendment is 
agreed to, that would be so. Of course, 
that still has to be decided in conference. 

Mr. GROSS. This question will go to 
conference? 

Mr. STEED. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. STEED, 
Kirwan, Manon, Horan, and LANGEN. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FLOOD CON- 
TROL OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Flood Control of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works may be per- 
mitted to sit Wednesday afternoon 
during general debate to take certain 
testimony. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


E. A. ROLFE, JR. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2215) for 
the relief of E. A. Rolfe, Jr., with Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment and request a conference 
with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
confereees: Messrs. ASHMORE, Downy, 
LIBONATI, SHRIVER, and Kine of New 
York. 


RANGER 7 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Nation is proud and elated by the suc- 
cess of Ranger 7. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration’s pro- 
gram for unmanned investigation of 
space has achieved a breakthrough of 
proportions far beyond our highest ex- 
pectation. Our scientists and techni- 
cians have obtained pictures showing 
lunar detail within a distance of half 
a mile, not by a factor of 10 which had 
been hoped for in this flight, nor by a 
factor of 100, which would have been 
remarkable, but by a historic factor of 
1,000. For the first time lunar informa- 
tion has been obtained at a range closer 
than our best telescopic record of a dis- 
tance equivalent to 500 miles. The new 
data on the lunar surface constitutes a 
major milestone in our efforts to land 
our astronauts. It will allow our scien- 
tists much greater accuracy in building 
the lunar excursion module and landing 
equipment, in planning the trip, in esti- 
mating landing conditions, and in devis- 
ing the descent route. 

The validity of the space program has 
been reconfirmed and the American peo- 
ple are paying tribute to the efforts of all 
the scientists and technicians who have 
made it possible. Dr. Homer E. Newell, 
the Associate Administrator for Space 
Science and Applications, who directs 
NASA’s unmanned investigation of 
space; Dr. William H. Pickering, the di- 
rector of the propulsion laboratory op- 
erated by the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena; and Dr. Ge- 
rard P. Kuiper, the principal investi- 
gator on Ranger 7, are leading among 
the many members of the Ranger team, 
who together with various subordinate 
agencies and contractors have attained 
the vital data heretofore unavailable to 
the space exploration effort. 

Mr. James Webb, a former Oklahoman, 
has put together one of the most compe- 
tent organizations and is executing one 
of the most successful programs in the 
history of the Republic. We commend 
these great Americans, one and all. 


MACHINES IN SPACE 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pho- 
tographs of the moon’s surface taken by 
cameras built into Ranger 7 and by these 
cameras transmitted a quarter of a mil- 
lion miles away back to earth and there 
reproduced on television screens with 
utmost clarity is a great tribute to the 
scientific progress of our experts in 
America’s space program. Ranger 7 is a 
highly technical success. 

Furthermore, it is a success in the 
right direction; namely, the use of ma- 
chines to photograph and survey the 
moon before we undertake to send hu- 
man beings there. I heartily endorse and 
support those aspects of our space pro- 
gram that emphasize and profit from the 
use of machines such as cameras, 
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weather satellites, radio signals, radar, 
and all the other instruments of a mod- 
ern scientific world of wonders. 

But manned space flight is something 
else. Once a man is put into a capsule 
and launched into the vacuum that is 
space, perfectly staggering costs are in- 
volved to keep him alive. From space 
suits to food, to the basic necessities of 
human animal life, keeping a man in 
space is a fantastically expensive propo- 
sition. Our taxpayer’s burden is almost 
backbreaking. 

The Apollo program does not need to 
be called off. Congressmen like myself 
may be skeptical, but they recognize 
that this is the space age. The trouble 
with the Apollo program is a very simple 
one. It is the same trouble that the 
great majority of us have in running our 
personal affairs. It is, simply, that 
there is not enough money to do all the 
things we would like to do, whether it 
is in space programs or heart disease or 
oceanography. The Apollo program 
aims to put a man on the moon by send- 
ing several men to the moon in a space 
vehicle containing another space ve- 
hicle that will separate from the larger 
craft, descend to the surface of the moon, 
ultimately return to the same larger 
craft that is all the while racing around 
the moon in what is called lunar orbit 
at speeds in excess of 17,000 miles per 
hour, and then return the whole appara- 
tus to earth. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, with all due 
respect to the great scientists and 
learned men who comprise the dedicated 
workers of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, now so encour- 
aged and happy that some cameras have 
taken pictures of the moon’s surface, I 
have serious doubt whether men can 
effect such a rendezvous capability in 
space and more particularly in lunar 
orbit. The niceties of a joinder and 
separation at 17,000+ miles per hour are 
eis n s intricate, to understate the 

Despite this indisputable area of con- 
jecture, and despite the fact we should 
wait until we know this is possible, we on 
the Appropriations Committee and ulti- 
mately the Congress are being asked to 
appropriate hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to mock up and build the lunar 
excursion module and other capsules 
that, if to be used at all, cannot be used 
for several years and which may never 
be able to be used at all. To this extent, 
I believe that Congress should hold back 
on the appropriations for Apollo space 
vehicle procurement until we have es- 
tablished that man can rendezvous in 
space by completing successfully the 
present Gemini program. Let us keep on 
with our space programs but let us be 
sure that they are conceived with a real- 
istic measure of pragmatism and con- 
tinued in the realization that there are 
not enough dollars to do everything all 
at once. 

An editorial in yesterday's New York 
Times complimentary to Ranger 7's ac- 
complishment stresses the need to do 
more with machines at this stage before 
we commit too much to the manned 
space flight program so fraught with un- 
certainties. 
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And, of course, the first thing that 
should be changed is the 1970 target 
date, for there is no need to establish a 
target date in any event—except, of 
course, to create an atmosphere in the 
Congress of pressure for continued haste 
in appropriating and spending billions 
of sorely needed taxpayers' dollars, some 
in the wrong direction. 

The New York Times editorial entitled 
“Triumph for Ranger 7” reads as follows: 


TRIUMPH FOR RANGER 7 


Publication of the first sample of lunar 
pictures taken by Ranger 7 confirms with 
extraordinary force that this rocket's flight 
has been one of the most successful and pro- 
ductive experiments in scientific history. 
The exquisite clarity of the closeups of the 
moon's surface transmitted to earth assure 
that this event will be recorded as the real 
beginning of serious human exploration of 
the moon from the neighborhood of that 
satellite. 

The full exploitation and analysis of new 
information will take several years, but even 
the first preliminary study has cleared up 
major problems and dispelled previous ignor- 
ance on important matters. The principal 
conclusion, of course, is that much of the 
lunar surface is smooth enough to be suit- 
able for safe landing on it of manned vehi- 
cles. Areas of extreme roughness, with nu- 
merous ‘medium-sized and small craters 
previously unknown, have also been found, 
alerting Project Apollo planners to the im- 
portance of avoiding such regions. The 
fears reputable scientists. had expressed 
earlier about the possibility that the moon 
was covered with a thick layer of dust, in 
which vehicles or men landing there might 
be buried, have been shown to be baseless. 

The conception behind Ranger 7's flight 
has proved sound, and there is every reason 
for confidence that more such flights will 
greatly extend man’s knowledge of lunar 
geography and topography. They should also 
help answer many questions about the forces 
that have shaped this satellite and its weird 
surface. Clearly, enormous amounts of in- 
formation about the moon can be gathered 
by unmanned rockets, like Ranger 7, carrying 
cameras and other instruments. 

As President Johnson indicated yesterday, 
the day is not distant when it will be possible 
to land men on the moon. But it is now 
plainer than ever that there is no great 
scientific necessity for racing to achieve this 
goal and thus vastly increasing the price in 
money and human peril. The potentiality 
for obtaining so much more information 
relatively cheaply from unmanned, instru- 
ment-carrying rockets strengthens the case 
for abandoning the arbitrary 1970 deadline 
for Project Apollo and substituting a 
schedule permitting orderly progress toward 
A manned voyage to the moon without haz- 
ards or costs indicated only by the desire to 
achieve this objective under maximum draft. 


SPECIAL SHOWING OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS TAKEN OF THE MOON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to make the following special announce- 
ment: 

There will be a special showing of 
photographs taken of the moon by the 
highly successful Ranger 7 at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, August 5, and again at 2 
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p.m., in the caucus room in the Cannon 
House Office Building. 

This will be about a 45-minute presen- 
tation and will include a very interesting 
commentary. 

All Members of the House and their 
staffs are cordially invited to attend. 


RANGER 7 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the success- 
ful completion of the mission of Ranger 7 
is one of the great accomplishments of 
our generation. It is evidence of the 
superiority of America in the field of 
science and more particularly in the area 
of space sciences. All of America should 
realize that through this effort mankind 
will benefit in many ways. Placing a 
man on the moon will, of course, be a 
great achievement; however, it will be in- 
significant as compared to the wealth of 
knowledge which will accumulate as a 
result of that effort. 

This most recent achievement is dra- 
matic and exciting to the scientist and 
the layman alike. In knowledge there 
is great power and there is hope and fer- 
vent prayer that all of this might be used 
to benefit mankind and assure us of a 
world and universe where peace might 
prevail forever. The psalmist was mind- 
ful of the great power God had given to 
man when he said: 

What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him? * * *. Thou madest him to have do- 
minion over the works of Thy hands. 


Truly this great power is realized more 
than ever as man has extended his ex- 
plorations beyond the limits of the 
planet, earth, and seeks to unveil the 
mysteries of the universe. 


IMPORTATION OF MEAT AND MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of talk going on about the im- 
portation of meat and meat products, 
and about the agreement that was ne- 
gotiated between our Government and 
the Government of Australia. 

I want to read today for the House 
a quote from the Sydney Telegraph 
which says: 

Most of the relatively small cut, $15,- 
068,000, out of the yearly exports of $179,- 
200,000 to the United States should be re- 
couped through the 3.7-percent increase. 
In any case experts are confident that Aus- 
tralia will not be hurt. 


The article goes on to say that the 
cattlemen of Australia were very pleased 
with the agreement, and I for one do 
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not blame them for feeling that way. 
After all, they got the best end of the 
bargain. 

When the State Department made the 
announcement that the beef import 
resolution passed the Senate, a Mr. 
Phillips said that the legislation restrict- 
ing imports of veal, mutton, lamb, and 
canned meat would not materially 
strengthen cattle prices and could mean 
retaliatory action against American ex- 
ports. Mr. Phillips does not know that 
it would not help the cattle price. He 
does not know what would happen, and 
neither does anybody else. We do know 
that we have an excess supply of beef in 
this country, and we do know that at 
least 10 percent is coming from imports. 


IMPORTATION OF BEEF, VEAL, 
LAMB, AND MUTTON 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Today I in- 
troduced into the House a resolution (H. 
Res. 812) that the House concur and 
agree to the Senate version of H.R. 1839 
to restrict the importation of beef, veal, 
lamb, and mutton. 

Many months ago, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 10082, in the House for the same 
purpose. Many other Members of the 
House did the same; however, the sub- 
ject has never been brought up for hear- 
ing at this late date, the fastest and only 
method of legislative assistance for the 
cattlemen is for the House to pass my 
resolution. 

The cattle industry is today one of 
the most significant elements in the 
American agricultural economy. For 
example, $1 of every $5 received from 
sales of agricultural products is derived 
from calves and cattle. Moreover, 30 
percent of the U.S. corn crop and 70 per- 
cent of all harvested crops are consumed 
by American stock; and, of course, the 
beef industry indirectly affects the en- 
tire economy, from the large implement 
manufacturers to small local businesses. 

The Senate passage of H.R. 1839 to 
restrict the importation of beef, veal, 
lamb, and mutton challenges the House 
of Representatives to respond in like 
manner to the problems facing Amer- 
ican stockmen. 

The establishment of import quotas 
will not, of course, completely solve the 
price dilemma which faces cattlemen. 
Yet imports add significantly to the low 
price problem; and the setting up of 
quotas would make a meaningful con- 
tribution to improving the outlook for the 
U.S. agricultural economy. 

I hope and trust that the Committee 
on Rules will grant an early hearing and 
favorable action on my resolution House 
Resolution 812. 


MEAT IMPORTS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which will require all 
foreign meat imports into the United 
States to be labeled. These imports 
would be labeled with the country of 
origin. This bill would cover all meat 
imports from our allies and from Com- 
munist countries as well. 

Mr. Speaker, cattle farmers are par- 
ticularly depressed. Our cattle farmers 
are losing millions of dollars and many of 
them could be forced into bankruptcy. 
We have an oversupply of beef and live- 
stock generally. It is incredible that 
this Nation should permit imports of 
livestock, For our own Government to 
permit these meat imports to flood our 
country without the consumer being 
aware of the country of origin is unbe- 
lievable. 

The livestock prices and chaos in the 
livestock market warrants immediate 
consideration of this bill along with a 
bill to limit imports altogether. 


WALTER JENKINS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the serv- 
ing of a subpena yesterday on Walter 
Jenkins, Special Assistant to President 
Johnson, may yet provide a moment of 
truth in the Bobby Baker scandals that 
have received such a heavy coating of 
whitewash. 

The subpena was served in connec- 
tion with the $300,000 damage action 
which Ralph L. Hill has brought against 
Baker, Fred G. Black, former lobbyist 
for North American Aviation, and the 
Serv-U Vending Corp. 

It is understood the subpena calls 
upon Jenkins to give any information he 
may have on campaign contributions and 
advertising promotions in behalf of the 
Johnson television and radio interests in 
Texas. 

It will be interesting to note how Jen- 
kins responds to this subpena, and 
whether there is any White House inter- 
ference. 

There has already been too much 
whitewash. The public is entitled to the 
facts. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the majority leader, quite rightly, has 
just now commended the achievements 
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of NASA with respect to Ranger’s photo- 
graphs of the moon a few days ago. He 
stated that detailed photographs of the 
moon would be available for showing to 
Members on Wednesday. 

Unfortunately, there is also other busi- 
ness on Wednesday. The so-called pov- 
erty package, otherwise known as the 
Landrum-Powell bill, is up for considera- 
tion. As I have said before, I hope this 
unsound bill can be defeated. I took 
this time because I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that other alterna- 
tives, and far more reasonable programs 
have been suggested, one of them, H.R. 
11050, introduced by me on April 28. 
This bill would not establish a new and 
entirely unnecessary Federal agency. It 
would not establish unprecedented pow- 
ers for a Federal agency, but would make 
available substantial sums over a 3-year 
period. I refer more specifically to my 
views expressed on page 9322 of the Rxc- 
orp on April 28. There is also a synop- 
sis of this bill on pages 92-96 of the com- 
mittee report on the so-called Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 


IMPOSING RESTRICTIONS ON BEEF 
FROM AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEA- 
LAND 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker and my colleagues, since the 
Senate a few days ago passed the bill 
proposing to place restrictions upon the 
import of beef from Australia and New 
Zealand, many Members of this body 
have risen in support of the action taken 
by the Senate. I would like my col- 
leagues to know that the bill passed by 
the Senate, H.R. 1839, is my bill, it has 
my number and my name on it. I fully 
support it and I have no objection what- 
soever if any of you people refer to it as 
the Teague bill from here on out. 


FOREIGN BEEF IMPORTERS COUN- 
CIL, INC. IS REAL OPPOSITION TO 
“BEEF IMPORT” BILL 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the cat 
came out of the bag in a big advertise- 
ment in the Washington Star of July 31, 
1964. In six columns, almost a full page, 
the meat Importers Council, Inc., be- 
moans the fact that most of the Senators 
recently voted for the American cattle- 
men and against the foreign importer of 
cheaply produced meat products. The 
House would vote for the American cat- 
tleman too if they were given an oppor- 
tunity. Why should they not vote to 
protect the largest single industry in 
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America from bankruptcy caused, in part, 
by the importation of meat from foreign 
countries where labor is cheap, land is 
cheap, feeds are cheap, and taxes are 
lower or nonexistent. 

Of course, foreign importers can make 
a profit by buying cheap foreign meats 
and undercutting one of our most im- 
portant industries. Our cattlemen can- 
not pay the high wages, costs, and taxes 
and compete favorably. 

Who should we protect? Who should 
the Senate protect? Who should Con- 
gress protect? The most important U.S. 
industry or profiteers who deal in cheap- 
ly produced foreign meats. 

If the American consumer knew what 
meat producers they were financing and 
which foreign importers they were sup- 
porting, they too would reject the cheap 
imports and importing profiteers. 

If the American consumer really knew 
the facts he would not permit himself to 
be the “scapegoat” or the “strawman” 
of the foreign Meat Importers Council, 
Inc. 

Let the “beef import” bill be brought to 
a vote so that the Members of the House 
can decide whether they favor the U.S. 
cattleman or the foreign importer of 
cheaply produced meat. 

The Senate finally came around to vot- 
ing for the U.S. industry. Let us see who 
the House will be for or who the House 
will be against. Until the “beef import” 
bill is brought to a vote, the House is 
casting its lot with the Meat Importers 
Council, Inc., and against the U.S. cat- 
tlemen and U.S. beef processors and U.S. 
beef consumers. 


SALE OF PIRANHA FISH 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the sale of the vicious flesh-eat- 
ing piranha fish has become somewhat 
of a novelty in New York City and other 
large cities of the North. Importers of 
these tiny menaces have found a ready 
market in the pet shops where the curious 
may purchase one for as little as 95 cents. 

My State of Florida has passed a law 
forbidding the importation of these fish 
within the State boundaries. This law 
was passed, however, when the number 
of piranha fish within the United States 
was very small indeed, 

Now that the piranha fish may be pur- 
chased freely in pet shops across the Na- 
tion, there is a need for more drastic 
measures to bar their importation on a 
nationwide basis. 

Title 18, United States Code, section 
42, gives to the Secretary of the Interior 
the power to prohibit the importation 
into the United States of any fish which 
he may deem to be injurious to human 
beings, agriculture, horticulture, or wild- 
life. He also has the power to export 
or destroy “all such prohibited mam- 
mals, fish, and so forth.” 
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My district alone contains hundreds 
of miles of navigable waterways used for 
boating, sport fishing, bathing, and other 
recreational uses. While authorities 
differ as to whether the piranha fish 
could firmly establish itself in south 
Florida waters, all would agree that there 
is a distinct possibility that it could. 

Mr. Speaker, before this dangerous 
hobby generates any more purchases 
and before the number of piranha fish 
in the country becomes too large to con- 
trol, I urge the Secretary of the Interior 
to exercise the power he possesses and 
take immediate steps to prohibit the im- 
portation of the dangerous piranha fish. 
So long as there is any possibility there 
is a great danger to the residents of 
south Florida. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PROVIDING FOR ACQUISITION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY IN SQUARE 
758 IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, AS AN ADDITION TO THE 
GROUNDS OF THE U.S. SUPREME 
COURT BUILDING 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 254) to 
provide for the acquisition of certain 
property in square 758 in the District of 
Columbia, as an addition to the grounds 
of the U.S. Supreme Court Building. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR ADDITIONAL COM- 
MISSIONERS OF THE U.S. COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 102) to 
provide for additional commissioners of 
the U.S. Court of Claims. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF CONCESSION POLICIES IN THE 
AREAS ADMINISTERED BY NA- 
TIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5886) 
relating to the establishment of conces- 
sion policies in the areas administered by 
National Park Service and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bil be 
stricken from the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 
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APPLICATION OF EVACUATION AND 
ALLOTMENT PAY LAW TO GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8827) 
to extend the act of September 26, 1961, 
relating to allotment and assignment of 
pay, to cover the Government Printing 
Office, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


PART III, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CODE, “DECEDENTS’ ESTATES 
AND FIDUCIARY RELATIONS” 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10200) 
to enact part III of the District of 
Columbia Code, entitled “Decedents' Es- 
tates and Fiduciary Relations,” codifying 
the general and permanent laws relating 
to decedents’ estates and fiduciary rela- 
tions in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, resery- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I should like to know if it is not 
possible, and if it is not agreeable to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House, 
that the printing of the bil in the 
Recorp be dispensed with, inasmuch as 
it is quite voluminous and would result 
in great expense. That is true with 
respect to this bill and the next bill to be 
considered. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to make such a request. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the cost involved to print the bill in 
the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent 
that the printing of the bill in the REC- 
ORD be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from II- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENACTMENT OF SUBTITLE II, TITLE 
28, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11466) 
to enact subtitle IT, “Other Commercial 
Transactions,” of title 28, “Commercial 
Instruments and Transactions,” of the 
District of Columbia Code, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a similar request with respect to this bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that the print- 
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ing of the bill in the Recorp be dispensed 
with, because of the expense involved, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHING AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1664) to 
provide for continuous improvement of 
the administrative procedure of Federal 
agencies by creating an Administrative 
Conference of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The S Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FUNDS OF THE PAWNEE TRIBE OF 
OKLAHOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10672) 
to provide for the disposition of judg- 
ment funds now on deposit to the credit 
of the Pawnee Tribe of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Pawnee 
Tribe of Oklahoma that were appropriated 
by the Act of May 17, 1963 (Public Law 88- 
25; 77 Stat. 20), to pay a judgment by the 
Indian Claims Commission in docket 10, and 
the interest thereon, after payment of attor- 
ney fees and expenses, may be advanced or 
expended for any purpose that is authorized 
by the tribal governing body and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Any part 
of such funds that may be distributed per 
capita to the members of the tribe shall not 
be subject to the Federal or State income 
tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAND HELD FOR THE FLANDREAU 
SANTEE SIOUX TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11052) 
to declare that 80 acres of land acquired 
for the Flandreau Boarding School is 
held by the United States in trust for the 
Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That all of the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in 80 acres of land described as the east half 
northeast quarter section 16, township 107 
north. range 48 west, fifth principal meridian, 
acquired by the United States for the Flan- 
dreau Boarding School and no longer used for 
such purposes, together with improvements 
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thereon, are hereby declared to be held by the 
United States in trust for the Flandreau 
Santee Sioux Tribe. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, after “School”, insert “at 
Flandreau, South Dakota,“. 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “Tribe.” and in- 
sert “Tribe, subject to all valid existing 
rights-of-way.”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEY LAND ON THE WHITE 
EARTH RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11425) 
to provide for the conveyance of 10 acres 
of federally owned land on the White 
Earth Reservation to the Minnesota An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in a tract of federally owned land located on 
the White Earth Reservation, Minnesota, de- 
seribed as: northwest quarter southwest 
quarter southwest quarter section 26, town- 
ship 146 north, range 39 west, fifth princi- 
pal meridian, Minnesota, containing 10 acres, 
more or less, which tract of land was donated 
to the United States in 1913 by the North- 
ern Minnesota Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, is hereby reconveyed to the Min- 
nesota Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church, the donor’s successor organization, 
for as long as the tract of land is used for 
education, community service, or religious 
purposes, Title to the land shall revert au- 
tomatically to the United States, and be held 
in trust for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, 
when the land ceases to be used for the pre- 
scribed purposes. By accepting the rights 
granted herein, the grantee agrees for itself 
and its successors or assigns that a determi- 
nation by the Secretary of the Interior that 
the land has ceased to be used for the pre- 
scribed purposes shall be conclusive of these 
facts. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
publish in the Federal Register a notice of 
such determination, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 4, after “organization” change 
the comma to a period and strike out the 
remainder of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SELL ENTERPRISE RANCHERIA NO. 2 
TO CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11562) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell Enterprise Rancheria No. 
2 to the State of California, and to 
distribute the proceeds of the sale to 
Henry B. Martin, Stanley Martin, Ralph 
G. Martin, and Vera Martin Kiras. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may sell and convey 
Enterprise Rancheria numbered 2, compris- 
ing 40.64 acres of land, more or less, described 
as lot 3, section 1, township 19 north, range 
5 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, to 
the State of California for a negotiated price 
which in the opinion of the Secretary re- 
flects its fair market value, and the proceeds 
from the sale shall be distributed to Henry 
B. Martin, Stanley Martin, Ralph G. Martin, 
and Vera Martin Kiras. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELOCATION OF THE VILLAGE OF 
SIL MURK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11329) 
to provide for the relocation and reestab- 
lishment of the village of Sil Murk and 
of the members of the Papago Indian 
Tribe inhabiting the village of Sil Murk, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
receive and hold in trust for the Papago 
Tribe an amount of $180,000 out of funds 
available for the Painted Rock Dam and 
Reservoir project to be used solely for the 
relocation and reestablishment of the vil- 
lage of Sil Murk, and its inhabitants, in- 
cluding the purchase of a replacement site, 
construction of community facilities, and 
other improvements: Provided, That title to 
the replacement site and such community fa- 
cilities shall be held by the United States of 
America in trust for the Papago Indian 
Tribe: Provided further, That said funds 
held by the Secretary of the Interior in 
trust for the Papago Tribe shall be expended 
im accordance with plans approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. As a condition of the payment au- 
thorized in section 1 for the relocation of 
the village of Sil Murk, the individuals who 
may assert an interest in the improvements 
in the village and the Papago Tribe shall, 
by appropriate resolution and deed, quit- 
claim and release to the United States what- 
ever interest the tribe and the individuals 
may have in the site of the present village 
of Sil Murk. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $180,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “$180,000” and 
insert “$269,500”. 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “$180,000” and 
insert “$269,500”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CIVIL ACTIONS AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES FOR FEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11520) 
to amend subsection (d) of section 1346 
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of title 28 of the United States Code re- 
lating to the jurisdiction of the U.S. dis- 
trict courts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (d) of section 1346 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The district courts shall not have 
jurisdiction under this section of any civil 
action or claim for a pension.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PROTECTING INDIANS FROM 
FLOODING OF THEIR LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8916) 
to protect American Indians from the 
flooding of their lands by any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States be- 
fore suitable provision has been made 
for their relocation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I also want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida for 
filing this legislation. On page 5 of the 
committee report there is a letter from 
Frank P. Briggs, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, where he outlines six ques- 
tions. The first question is: 

The bill does not authorize the construc- 
tion agency to acquire a suitable area for the 
Indians. If acquisition authority for this 


purpose is intended, it should be stated 
clearly. 


I wonder if the gentleman can com- 
ment on the first question. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, in this par- 
ticular legislation, what this bill pro- 
poses to do is keep the Army Corps of 
Engineers from flooding out Seneca In- 
dian lands until compensation is paid for 
them. There will be no reason to ac- 
quire additional lands. Lands that are 
required to relocate are now owned by 
this Indian tribe and are in a trust status. 
So I think the Department is skating on 
pretty thin ice to oppose this kind of 
legislation. I might say to the gentle- 
man H.R. 8916 was introduced on Octo- 
ber 24, 1963. Of course, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has the responsi- 
bility, as the gentleman well knows, to 
look out for the affairs of the Indians. 
If they had some serious objections to 
any of the proposals contained in this 
legislation, they have had a good, long 
time to get it up here to let us act on it. 

Mr. CONTE. Another question. If I 
understand it, this bill is a result of a 
bill that went through the House and is 
now over in the Senate which would 
flood this area sometime in October un- 
less this bill goes through. Is that right? 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is right. 
They will close the gates, it is presently 
contemplated, sometime in October. The 
Indians have not been paid for the lands 
which they have taken away from them, 
and certainly I am sure this Congress 
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and the American people would be very 
critical if some provision were not made 
to take care of these Indians prior to the 
flooding of these lands. 

Mr. CONTE. One other question; as 
I understand, the bill as it passed the 
House provided for compensation in the 
amount of $16 million plus. This has 
been cut considerably in the other body; 
is that correct? 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The bill as it passed the House pro- 
vided for $16,931,000. The bill as amend- 
ed by the Senate carries an amount of 
$6 million 100-some thousand. I might 
say to the gentleman, too, that the orig- 
inal report on which the House had to 
act was a report prepared by a firm of 
consultants called the Brill Corp. This 
firm was employed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
the Seneca Nation, as I understood it. 
They recommended that in order to put 
these Indians back in the same economic 
position in which they were prior to the 
flooding of this land the Federal Govern- 
ment should reimburse the Seneca tribe 
to the extent of $29 million. The House 
cut that to $16,931,000. We think that 
is the lowest figure that can possibly do 
the job that should be done here. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
in what the gentleman from Florida is 
trying to do here and therefore I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, it shall 
be unlawful for any officer or employee of 
the United States to cause lands within the 
boundaries of any Indian reservation, the 
beneficial or legal ownership of which lands 
is in an Indian or Indian tribe, to be flooded 
by impounding water in a reservoir con- 
structed by any department or agency of the 
United States until the Secretary of the In- 
terior certifies that a suitable area or areas 
in the vicinity have been set aside and, if 
necessary, acquired for those Indians whose 
lands are to be flooded and who have not 
accepted other compensation from the 
United States in full payment for their in- 
terest in such lands and that suitable homes, 
schools, roads, and other facilities have been 
constructed thereon and made available to 
such Indians. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this Act shall not 
be applicable to any reservoir constructed 
and put into operation prior to July 1, 1963, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 5, after “facilities”, insert “are 
under construction or”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CREDITING CERTAIN MILITARY 
SERVICE 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9718) 
to authorize the crediting of certain mili- 


tary service for purposes of reserve 
retired pay. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1332(a)(1) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out the word “and” 
at the end of clause (J) and adding the 
following new clause: 

“(K) an active full time status with the 
United States Public Health Service as a 
commissioned officer during the time such 
service was designated as military service in 
accordance with the provisions of section 217 
of title 42, United States Code; and”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That section 1332(a) 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the word ‘and’ at the end 
of clause (1) (J) (u), by striking out the 
period at the end of clause (2) and insert- 
ing a semicolon in place thereof, and by 
adding the following new clauses: 

“*(3) his years of active service in the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service during such time as the Commis- 
sioned Corps was a military service pursuant 
to declaration made by the President under 
section 216 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 217); and 

“*(4) his years of active commissioned 
service in the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
during such time as he was transferred to 
the service and jurisdiction of a military de- 
partment pursuant to section 16 of the Act 
of May 22, 1917 (33 U.S.C. 855).’ 

“Src. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to any period during which the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service has had or will have the status of 
a military service, and any period during 
which commissioned personnel of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey were or may be trans- 
ferred to the service and jurisdiction of a 
military department, whether before or after 
enactment of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNUITIES OF WIDOWS OF SU- 
PREME COURT JUSTICES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1686) to 
amend section 375 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, relating to the an- 
nuities of widows of Supreme Court 
Justices. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I note in reading the re- 
port from the House Committee on the 
Judiciary that there are eight members 
of that committee who have written and 
signed a minority report. I have read 
the minority report. I have also read 
the statement on that part of the major- 
ity. It seems to me that in view of the 
fact there are eight members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary who have 
signed the minority report this legisla- 
tion should not be on and approved by 
the Consent Calendar. Therefore I 
withdraw my reservation of objection 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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SARPY COUNTY, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2339) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the U.S. Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Sarpy 
County, Nebr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations per- 
taining to suits against the United States, 
or any lapse of time, or bars of laches, juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon any claim of 
Sarpy County, Nebraska, arising out of the 
closing of the north-south county road con- 
necting Bellevue and La Platte to make way 
for the principal east-west runway at Offutt 
Air Force Base, in said county. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon any such claim may be 
instituted at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as an in- 
ference of liability on the part of the United 
States. Except as otherwise provided herein, 
proceedings for the determination of such 
claim, and review and payment of any judg- 
ment or judgments thereon shall be had in 
the same manner as in the case of claims 
over which such Court has jurisdiction un- 
der section 1491 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WAIVER COLLECTION OF CERTAIN 
ERRONEOUS PAYMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3800) 
to authorize the waiver of collection of 
certain erroneous payments made by the 
Federal Government to certain civilian 
and military personnel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3800 is 
a bill to waive collection of erroneous 
payments to civilian and military per- 
sonnel and their dependents. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


It was originally proposed that Gov- 
ernment agencies could waive debts up 
to $500, retroactive to 1950. 

It is now believed that the agencies 
will be allowed to waive debts up to $150, 
retroactive to 1958. General Account- 
ing Office could waive up to $50,000. 

OBJECTIONS TO BILL 


First. The Claims Division of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office already has au- 
thority to adjudicate and settle nearly all 
types of claims by or against the Goy- 
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ernment. Title 31, United States Code, 
section 71. It also superintends col- 
lection of amounts due the United States. 
Title 31, United States Code, section 93. 

Second. Under existing authority, 
debts of questionable validity are dis- 
missed or canceled. Where collection 
would cause hardship, installment pay- 
ments are arranged or the claims aban- 
doned altogether. 

Third. The Department of Justice has 
full authority to compromise debts for 
reasons of hardships as well as merit. 

Fourth. The courts have consistently 
held that persons receiving erroneous 
payments acquire no right to them and 
are bound in equity and good conscience 
to make restitution since restitution re- 
sults in no loss to them, they having 
received something for nothing. Wis- 
consin Central Railroad v. United States, 
164 U.S. 190; United States v. Sutton 
Chemical Co., 11 F. 2d 24, Even financial 
hardship which might result from collec- 
tion or the fact that the payments may 
have been received in good faith cannot 
stand against the injustice of keeping 
what never belonged to the recipient at 
all—United States v. Bentley, 107 F. 2d 
382, 384. 

In line with the above, Congress au- 
thorized the departments to collect debts 
due to erroneous payments from current 
compensation. See the act of July 15, 
1954, 69 Stat. 482. This bill would be 
a reversal of this policy. 

Fifth. The bill would benefit the least 
deserving—those not legally entitled. 

Sixth, It would burden the taxpayers. 
The 1962 hearings on appropriations for 
independent agencies at page 328 shows 
claims division collected $83,634,903 from 
1950 to 1960 and $7,233,236 in 1960 alone. 
These were debts which the various Gov- 
ernment agencies had not or could not 
collect. The potential loss would extend 
not only to the General Accounting Of- 
fice, but to every agency in the Govern- 
ment—henceforth and forevermore. 

Seventh. The bill could lead to favorit- 
ism and discrimination since there would 
be no independent review in many cases. 
It would penalize honest people and upset 
long-standing principles of law and mo- 
rality which have formed the basis of our 
system of commerce, industry and bank- 
ing since the founding of our country. 

Eighth. Claims division personnel have 
found the smaller debts are the cheapest 
and easiest to collect. Furthermore, jus- 
tice requires equal consideration for all, 
regardless of amount. 

Ninth. The General Accounting Office 
would not police the bill, since present 
policy is to delegate functions to other 
agencies and reduce personnel. 


ST. FRANCIS LEVEE DISTRICT, 
ARKANSAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7138) 
for the relief of St. Francis Levee Dis- 
trict, Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, to the Saint Francis Levee Dis- 
trict, Arkansas, the sum of $17,084.80. Pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in complete settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for those damages resulting from the con- 
struction of a diversion canal for the Saint 
Francis River, in accordance with the plan 
for flood protection and major drainage im- 
provements in the Saint Francis River Basin, 
Missouri and Arkansas, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1950, which the Circuit 
Court of Crittenden County, Arkansas, in the 
cases of B. W. Jaco, Hickerson-Hays Com- 
pany, W. H. Daggett, J. J. Daggett, Silas 
Rupert, Finest Rupert and Tom Watts against 
Board of Directors, Saint Francis Levee Dis- 
trict, docket numbered 5673; C. A. Jaco 
against Board of Directors, Saint Francis 
Levee District, docket numbered 5719; Elzie 
Lucas and Marvin Traylor against Board of 
Directors, Saint Francis Levee District, docket 
numbered 5776; and John Willie James 
against Board of Directors, Saint Francis 
Levee District, docket numbered 5799, deter- 
mined to have been caused solely by the 
United States but which the Saint Francis 
Levee District, Arkansas, was required to pay. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO SETTLEMENT OF 
ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11412) 
to amend provisions of law relating to the 
settlement of admiralty claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if someone 
will explain to me what is meant by ad- 
miralty claims? I am not an attorney, 
and I know nothing about maritime law. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes; I gladly yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ASHMORE. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly this pertains to sit- 
uations where ships are damaged 
through collision or various other man- 
ner. 

Mr. GROSS. Would this go to claims 
of individuals? 

Mr. ASHMORE. It would relate to an 
injury occurring in the wreckage or the 
damage or the collision of ships or ves- 
se: 

Mr. GROSS. Well, but not to individ- 
ual claims in the nature of which we get 
most of the bills such as overpayments? 

Mr. ASHMORE. No; that would not 
be covered. That type claim would not 
be covered. 

Mr. GROSS. And this has been in- 
creased from what, $7,000 to $10,000, the 
amount of the claims? 

Mr. ASHMORE. From $1,000. 

Mr. GROSS. From $1,000 to $10,000? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, that is a rather 
substantial increase. 

Would the gentleman state why it has 
been increased tenfold? 

Mr. ASHMORE. It is not out of line 
with authority in several other instances. 
Some of them go up to $500,000 and 
probably more than that. 

Mr. GROSS. This would not truly 
represent the inflation that has taken 
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place in the dollar, would it? I assume 
that has some effect, but not quite that 
bad up to this point. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I am not a good 
economist to answer that question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 4802(c), 4803(c), '7622(c), 7623(c), 
9802(c), and 9803(c) of title 10, United States 
Code, are each amended by striking out the 


figure “$1,000” and inserting the figure 
“$10,000” in place thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VALIDATE PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN 
FOREST SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11546) 
to validate certain payments made to 
employees of the Forest Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That over- 
payments made by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, during the 
forest fire seasons, 1961, 1962, and 1963 to 
employee-members of southwestern fire- 
fighter crews from New Mexico and Arizona, 
whose services were used in fighting forest 
fires in Idaho, Nevada, California, Colorado, 
and Wyoming, and payments for travel time 
in excess of eight hours a day for travel time 
prior to actual start of travel, are hereby 
validated. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, or his designee, shall relieve 
authorized certifying and disbursing officers 
of the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from accountability or 
responsibility for any payments described 
in section 1 of this Act, and shall allow cred- 
its in the settlement of the accounts of those 
officers for payments which are found to be 
free from fraud and collusion. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INTEREST IN LAND IN PENDER 
COUNTY, N.C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4242) 
to provide for the release and transfer of 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States of America in and to certain 
tracts of land in Pender County, N.C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to take such action as may be nec- 
essary to release and transfer, by quitclaim 
deed or otherwise, without consideration, to 
the Board of Education of Pender County, 
North Carolina, all right, title, and interest 
retained by the United States of America in 
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and to five parcels or tracts of land and the 
improvements thereon located in Pender 
County, North Carolina, conveyed to the said 
board of education, and more particularly 
described in the following deeds from the 
United States of America and the Penderlea 
Farms Homestead Association, Incorporated, 
listed in section 2 of this Act. 

Sec, 2. The deeds referred to in the first 
section of this Act are the following: 

(1) The quitclaim deed, dated September 
22, 1941, and recorded in book 249, page 397, 
of the Pender County Registry, Pender 
County, North Carolina, from the Penderlea 
Farms Homestead Association, Incorporated, 
to the County Board of Education of Pender 
County, North Carolina, conveying .430 acres, 
more or less, and the improvements thereon. 

(2) The quitclaim deed, dated December 
6, 1941, and recorded in book 229, page 605, 
of the Pender County Register, Pender 
County, North Carolina, from the United 
States of America to the County Board of 
Education of Pender County, North Carolina, 
conveying 23.663 acres, more or less, and the 
improvements thereon. 

(3) The correction deed, dated October 24, 
1946, and recorded in book 262, page 340, of 
the Pender County Registry, Pender County, 
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America to the County Board of Education 
of Pender County, North Carolina, conveying 
23.663 and .78 acres, more or less, and the 
improvements thereon. 

(4) The quitclaim deed, dated June 13, 
1945, and recorded in book 255, page 573, of 
the Pender County Registry, Pender County, 
North Carolina, from the United States of 
America to the Board of Education of Pender 
County, North Carolina, conveying 9.282 
acres, more or less, and the improvements 
thereon. 

(5) The quitclaim deed, dated January 18, 
1946, and recorded in book 257, page 436, of 
the Pender County Registry, Pender County, 
North Carolina, from the United States of 
America to the Pender County Board of Edu- 
cation, conveying 2.584 acres, more or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


One page 1, line 5, delete the following: 
“without consideration,”. 

On page 1, line 3, after “directed” insert 
the following: „ subject to the requirements 
of section 3 of this Act,“. 

Add a new section reading as follows: 

“Src. 3. No conveyance shall be made under 
this Act unless the Board of Education of 
Pender County, North Carolina, pays to the 
Secretary of Agriculture within one year 
after notification thereof, the sum of (a) 
the fair market value of the mineral inter- 
ests conveyed under this Act, as determined 


by the Secretary of Agriculture as of the ef- 
fective date of this Act; and (b) such amount 
as may be fixed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to reimburse the United States for the 
administrative costs of the conveyance under 
this Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARIFICATION OF IMPORT-EX- 
PORT OVERTIME LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9180) 
to amend the act of August 28, 1950, en- 
abling the Secretary of Agriculture to 
furnish, upon a reimbursable basis, cer- 
tain inspection services involving over- 
time work. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of August 28, 1950 (ch. 815, 64 Stat. 561; 5 
U.S.C. 576), an Act to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to furnish upon a reimbursable 
basis certain inspection services involving 
overtime work, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “The term ‘in- 
spection or quarantine services relating to 
imports into and exports from the United 
States’ shall include inspection, seizure, 
quarantine, treatment, application of other 
remedial measures, disposal, supervision, or 
certification with respect to plants, plant 
pests, plant products, animals, animal prod- 
ucts, persons, means of conveyance, baggage, 
stores, or other products or articles moving 
or moved into or from the continental United 
States, or into or from the State of Alaska, the 
State of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, or any other territory or possession of 
the United States, under the plant or ani- 
mal quarantine laws, plant pest legislation, 
or related laws intended to prevent the 
introduction into or dissemination from or 
within the United States of plant or animal 
pests or diseases, or other laws administered 
by the Department of Agriculture.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on such 
date as the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
designate, but not later than six months after 
date of enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAND EXCHANGE—LASSEN NATION- 
AL FOREST 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10069) 
to authorize the exchange of lands ad- 
jacent to the Lassen National Forest in 
California, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
provisions of the Act of March 20, 1922 (42 
Stat. 465), as amended and supplemented 
by the Act of February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 


2orless | Over2 | Over 3 | Over4 

0-10 toss $1, 302. 00 81, 347. 90 [$1, 347. 90 81. 347. 90 
—9 , 153. 80 | 1,183.80 1. 209. 60 1. 200. 60 
„045. 20 | 1,076.40 | 1,101.90 1. 101. 90 

808. 20 927. 60 927.60 927. 60 

643. 20 707. 40 753. 30 753. 30 

514. 50 604. 80 645. 90 645. 90 

434. 10 528. 00 563. 70 563. 70 

353. 70 450. 90 481. 80 533. 10 

281. 40 384. 30 461. 40 476. 70 

241. 20 307. 50 384. 30 384. 30 


While serving as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, 


Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air F 
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1090), and the Act of June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 
205), are hereby extended to the following 
described lands: 


TOWNSHIP 31 NORTH, RANGE 11 EAST, MOUNT 
DIABLO MERIDIAN 

Section 8, southwest quarter southwest 
quarter, west half southeast quarter south- 
west quarter; 

Section 18, north half northeast quarter 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter north- 
east quarter, northeast quarter southwest 
quarter, lot 3. 

Lands conveyed to the United States under 
this Act shall, upon acceptance of title, 
become parts of the Lassen National Forest 
and shall be subject to the laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL LAND 
TRANSFER, COCKE COUNTY, 
TENN 


The Clerk called the bill S. 2218, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept the transfer of certain national 
forest lands in Cocke County, Tenn., for 
purposes of the Foothills Parkway, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to trans- 
fer to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, who is hereby authorized to accept 
such transfer, not to exceed three hundred 
and sixty acres of national forest land in 
Cocke County, Tennessee, now part of the 
Cherokee National Forest, located within 
and adjacent to the right-of-way for section 
8A of the Foothills Parkway between Ten- 
nessee Highway Numbered 32 and the Pigeon 
River. 

Upon publication in the Federal Register 
of an order of transfer by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the lands so transferred shall 
be a part of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park and available for the scenic 
parkway as authorized by the Act of Febru- 
ary 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 19; 16 U.S.C. 403h-11). 


“Commissioned officers 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Over 6 | Over s | Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 
$1, 347.90 81, 399. 20 [$1, 399. 20 506. 90 |$1, 506. 90 81.614. 
1,209.60 | 1,240, 20 1, 240. 20 291.50 | 1,291.50 | 1,399. 
1, 101.90 1. 183. 80 1, 183.80 240.20 | 1,240.20 | 1,291. 
968. 70 968.70 | 1,025.10 | 1,025.10 | 1,076.40 | 1,183. 
753. 30 753. 30 753. 30 753. 30 779.10 902. 
645. 90 645. 90 666. 30 702. 00 748. 20 804. 
573. 90 599. 70 640. 50 676. 50 707. 40 738. 
558. 60 579. 00 609. 90 640, 50 656, 10 656. 
486. 90 486.90 486. 90 486. 90 486. 90 486. 


Marine Corps, basic pay for this grade is $2,019.30 regardless of cumulative years of 


service computed under section 205 of this title. 


“2 Does not apply to commissioned officers who have been credited with over 
orce, or Commandant of the years’ active service as an enlisted member. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. This completes call of 
the bills on the Consent Calendar. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 332) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 
10 of Public Law 358, 83d Congress, I 
transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the Annual Report of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, covering its activities for the 
year ended December 31, 1963. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
The WHITE House, August 3, 1964. 


INCREASING THE RATES OF BASIC 
PAY FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 3001) to amend title 37, 
United States Code, to increase the rates 
of basic pay for members of the uni- 
formed services. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
203(a) of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The rates of monthly basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services within 
each pay grade are set forth in the following 
tables: 


16 | Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 
30 |$1, 614. 30 81, 722. 00 1. 722. 00 [51,829.70 | $1, 829. 70 
20 | 1,399.20 | 1,506.90 | 1,506,90 | 1,614.30 | 1,614.30 
50 | 1,347.90 | 1,399.20 | 1,455.60 | 1,455.60 | 1,455.60 
80 | 1,266, 00 | 1,266.00 | 1,266.00 | 1,268.00 | 1,266, 00 
10 948. 00 968.70 | 1,025.10 | 1,112.10 | 1,112.10 
60 350. 80 876.30 907. 20 907. 20 907. 20 
00 758. 40 758.40 758. 40 758.40 758. 40 
10 656. 10 656, 10 656, 10 656. 10 656. 10 
90 486. 90 486. 90 486. 90 486. 90 486. 90 
30 384. 30 384. 30 384. 30 384. 30 384. 30 


4 


‘Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ active service as an enlisted member 


“Pay grade 


Years of service computed under section 205 
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“Warrant officers 


August 3 


Years of service computed under section 205 


“Pay grade 
2orless | Over2 | Over 3 | Over4 | Over 6 | Over8 | Over 10 | Over 12 Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 20 Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 
$361.20 | $440.70 | $440.7 $450.90 | $471.60 | $492.00 | $512.40 | $548.40 | $573.90 | $594.60 | $609.90 | $630.30 | $651.00 | $702.00 | $702.00 
328. 50 405. 00 405. 00 410.10 15.20 445, 80 471. 60 486. 90 502. 20 517.50 533. 10 553. 50 573. 594. 60 594. 60 
287, 40 353. 70 353. 70 363, 90 384. 30 405. 00 420.30 435. 60 450. 90 466. 50 481.80 497.10 517. 50 517.50 517. 50 
238. 20 312. 60 312. 60 838. 40 353. 70 369. 00 384. 30 399. 90 415, 20 430. 50 445.80 461. 40 461. 40 461. 40 461,40 
“Enlisted members 
Years of service computed under section 205 
“Pay grade . 
2 or less Over 2 Over 3 | Over 4 Over 6 Over8 | Over 10 | Over 12 Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 Over 20 | Over 22 | Over 26 Over 30 
. ov ̃ ᷣͤͤ K , ̃%⅛ ͤũ2w—d, ly TIP FTL aS aS $445.80 | $456.00 | $460.50 | $476.70 | $486.90 | $497.10 | $522.90 
. LEA SF RO ODA 8374. 10 384. 30 394. 50 405. 00 415.20 425, 4 435. 60 461.40 
$302.40 | $312.60 322.80 333. 00 343. 50 358. 80 369. 379. 20 384. 30 410.10 
266. 40 276. 287.10 297.30 312. 60 322. 80 333. 00 338. 40 338. 40 338. 40 
235. 80 251. 10 261. 30 271. 50 282. 00 287. 10 287. 10 287. 10 287. 10 287. 10 
210. 00 220. 50 220. 50 220. 50 220. 50 220. 50 220. 50 220. 50 220. 50 220.50 
169.20 169. 169, 20 169, 20 169, 20 169. 20 169, 20 169. 20 169. 20 169. 20 
123. 00 123, 00 123. 00 123. 00 123. 00 123, 00 123. 00 123. 00 123, 00 123, 00 
112.80 112.80 112. 80 112.80 112, 80 112.80 112.80 112, 80 112.80 112.80 


Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, a member of an armed force who 
was entitled to pay and allowances under 
any of the following provisions of law on 
the day before the effective date of this Act 
shall continue to receive the pay and allow- 
ances to which he was entitled on that day: 

(1) The Act of March 23, 1946, chapter 112 
(60 Stat. 59). 

(2) The Act of June 26, 1948, chapter 677 
(62 Stat. 1052). 

(3) The Act of September 18, 1950, chap- 
ter 952 (64 Stat. A224). 

Sec. 3. The enactment of this Act does 
not reduce— 

(1) the rate of dependency and indemnity 
compensation under section 411 of title 38, 
United States Code, that any person was re- 
ceiving on the day before the effective date 
of this Act or which thereafter becomes pay- 
able for that day by reason of a subsequent 
determination; or 

(2) the basic pay or the retired pay or re- 
tainer pay to which a member or former 
member of a uniformed service was entitled 
on the day before the effective date of this 
Act. 


Sec. 4. This Act becomes effective on the 
first day of the first calendar month begin- 
ning after the date of enactment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, 1 demand 
a second. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the motion. The 
House this session has passed many bills 
under suspension of the rules which 
ought to have come to the floor under 
an open rule, but few if any have been 
less appropriate for suspension than 
S. 3001. This bill has a major and widely 


recognized defect. It has also been man- 
aged in both houses so that those who 
wish to correct this defect have had little 
opportunity to do so. 

This is the second military pay bill 
we have acted on in the last year. If it 
passes, we will have added almost a bil- 
lion and a half dollars a year to the 
military payroll during the 88th Con- 
gress. This is roughly three times as 
great as the civil service pay increase, 
half again as large as the President's 
poverty program, and by any analysis 
a major legislative achievement. 

But, while there is no provision in this 
bill which does not have my wholehearted 
support, I think it is unconscionable to 
pass over, for the second time in a year, 
the 843 million enlisted men with under 
2 years of service who haye received just 
one small pay increase since 1946. Cer- 
tainly, it is unconscionable to pass them 
over lightly when the result will be to 
give certain junior officers a greater pay 
raise during this 12-month period than 
the total monthly pay check of all en- 
listed men below sergeant rank with 
under 2 years of service. And, whether 
the comparison seems unconscionable or 
not, I do not think these enlisted men, 
or their families, are going to overlook 
the recent raise given to a certain select 
group of 535 Federal employees. 

Whatever else this bill is, it certainly 
cannot be criticized as an election year 
maneuver. At least I would have a hard 
time with a legislative record which 
showed that Congress voted to raise its 
own salary by $7,500, while declining once 
again to raise above 1952 levels the pay 
of 35 percent of our Nation’s Armed 
Forces. 

The managers of this bill in both 
Houses recognize how vulnerable it is, 
as evidenced by the way it has been 
handled. This $207-million measure 
went through the Senate committee 
without any hearings at all, and passed 
on the Senate floor without notice to one 
Senator who had previously declared his 
intention to seek an amendment. That 
Senator, my good friend Senator NELSON, 
was out of town at the time. 


The record here in the House is con- 
siderably more complete. A full morning 
of hearings was held, and Assistant Sec- 
retary Norman Paul testified quite pro- 
vocatively to some sharp questions about 
the omission of first-term enlisted men 
from the bill. Through the courtesy of 
the subcommittee, both Senator NELSON 
and myself were able to submit state- 
ments for the subcommittee record sup- 
porting a substantial pay increase for 
these first-term enlisted men. I under- 
stand that the bill was reported out of 
committee by a vote of 21 to 9, the 9 
Members favoring some pay hike for the 
enlisted men. 

But now, when it is clear that there 
is some support in the House for an 
amendment to achieve this, the bill has 
been put on the Suspension Calendar 
where it cannot be amended. In pro- 
testing this procedure, I am making an 
argument which is very often heard in 
the House, particularly as the session 
draws to a close. I am among those 
Members who feel that this protest is 
more often than not fully justified, and 
it seems to me that it is unusualy perti- 
nent to this bill. 

Both the House and Senate commit- 
tees are well aware that 35 percent of our 
men under arms cannot be omitted from 
two successive pay bills without an ex- 
planation. An explanation is given in 
the House report, but I for one did not 
find it at all persuasive. The committee 
justifies the omission of enlisted men 
with under 2 years’ service on three 
grounds: First, that men with under 2 
years of service are in training status; 
second, that an enlistee entering at $78 
a month can expect to be making almost 
$100 within his first year, with a 50-50 
chance of making $122 by the end of his 
first hitch; and third, that enlisted men 
with less than 2 years’ service do not need 
a raise because their necessaries are pro- 
vided in kind by the Government. 

The argument that training costs 
should be treated as a substantial part of 
an enlistees compensation is a curious 
one. I seriously doubt that many en- 
listees—certainly many draftees—look 
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at it this way. A man may take training 
benefits into account in selecting a job, 
but even if he intends to be a career 
soldier; I question whether any level of 
training costs would convince him that 
he ought to take a 50-percent or 100-per- 
cent salary cut in order to get it. 

The fact is that $99 a month is an 
attractive apprentice’s or trainee's wage 
for only a small part of the manpower 
we have to have in our Nation’s Mili- 
tary Establishment. The rest, the other 
enlisted men, are obtained by a draft of 
labor. It is the existence of the draft 
which allows these pay scales. Without 
the draft, we would have to pay con- 
siderably more for the necessary man- 
power, whether or not they are desig- 
nated as trainees. 

I also wonder why this argument is 
advanced for denying a pay raise to en- 
listed men only, when all members of the 
services are ostensibly in a constant state 
of training. If training status were a 
reason for enforcing a salary freeze on 
enlisted men, we ought to at least dock 
our high-ranking officers for the time 
they spend at the War College and other 
training institutions. 

The second argument we have heard 
in support of an unchanged pay scale for 
first-term enlisted men is just as curious. 
The House report spells out with some 
detail the likely course of promotion con- 
fronting the first-term enlistee. It is 
true that his monthly salary will rise 
above $78 a month quickly enough. In 99 
percent of the cases an enlisted man will 
be making almost $100 before his first 
year of service is out. And, as the com- 
mittee report points out, roughly half 
of those entering at $78 a month will 
end their first hitch at $122.30. 

Let me say that this argument rests 
on assumptions which are in sharp con- 
flict with the overall goals of any mean- 
ingful cost-effectiveness program. The 
only reason that advancement of this 
sort is possible is that the rate of turn- 
over among enlisted men is so high—and 
the rate of reenlistment so low—that en- 
listed men rise through the lower ranks 
quite swiftly. If rapidity of promotion is 
going to be the way that enlistees are 
given pay increases, then we should 
abandon efforts to increase the reenlist- 
ment rate—that is to increase the num- 
ber of those who are willing to make a 
career of military service and go through 
the ranks more slowly. I had previously 
thought that there was general agree- 
ment on the broad outlines of a cost- 
effectiveness program for our Defense 
Establishment. I had also thought that 
this meant that every effort should be 
made to devise a pay and promotion 
schedule which would keep men in the 
service long enough to make some return 
on the initial cost of training them. 

By relying on the recent history of 
service promotions to justify its omis- 
sion of enlisted men in this pay bill, the 
committee seems to be trying to make the 
best of a bad thing. The argument would 
not be so inadequate if there were a 
statutory schedule of promotion for these 
men which the committee could point to, 
but in fact there is none. Enlisted men 
with under 2 years of service have no 
guarantee that they will be promoted to 
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the higher ranks at a specified time. So, 
even if I thought that $99 a month was 
adequate compensation for a draftee 
after 11 months of service, it would be 
hard to accept the committee's assur- 
ance that 99 percent of the enlisted men 
would get it, when at the same time we 
are pursuing the very enlightened policy 
of attempting to keep men in ranks, 
thereby slowing the rate of advancement 
on the part of younger draftees and 
enlistees. 

Apart from the absence of an auto- 
matic promotion statute, I question 
whether $99 a month after 11 months 
of service is sufficient. It is less than the 
Canadian Army gives its men with a 
comparable cost of living. In Canada, if 
I am not mistaken, the beginning en- 
listee receives $112 a month, 

The third and final argument made by 
the committee for leaving the enlisted 
men’s salaries untouched, is that enlisted 
men do not need a raise. The entering 
enlisted man today is paid $78. That is 
$3 more per month than he received in 
1946. Clearly, by any meaningful cost- 
of-living index, today’s enlisted man is 
not receiving 100 percent of parity by 
1946 standards. And I am excluding 
those services that are rendered free of 
charge by the Government to the en- 
listees, such as medical care, housing, 
and food. 

In fact, no attempt has been made to 
maintain anything like parity with 1946. 
Instead, the Department has now 
adopted a working rule that the base 
computation for enlisted men’s salaries 
should be the salary as of October 1, 
1963. They have constructed an index 
to reflect changes in prices as they would 
affect enlisted men. If the index moves 
more than two points, the Department 
then recommends a cost-of-living in- 
crease. 

When the departmental report was 
submitted on this bill, the index had not 
risen 2 points. But the index for salaries 
of all other military personnel had risen 
sufficiently to call for a recommended pay 
increase of 2.4 percent. The reason for 
this difference is very instructive. These 
men, of whom a substantial proportion 
are draftees with no intention of con- 
tinuing in military service, these men 
and their future salaries are pegged to 
an index based on the Consumer Price 
Index. The salaries of other military 
personnel, by contrast, are governed by 
indexes based on wage movements in the 
civilian economy. 

The result of this distinction is very 
significant. Servicemen who have their 
pay scale tied to the wage index will, 
over time, almost invariably receive much 
more substantial pay increases. The 
Consumer Price Index always lags be- 
hind the wage indexes in this country. 
Only a precipitous economy catastrophe 
could alter this. 

This discrimination between the index 
used for salaries of first-term enlisted 
men and all others reveals some interest- 
ing, and I think unsupportable, assump- 
tions about our men under arms. Those 
with more than 2 years’ service partici- 
pate in productivity gains of others in 
the economy which they are serving to 
protect. Those with less than 2 years 
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of service are being maintained at strict- 
ly subsistence levels. Their pay raises 
are tied entirely to rises in the prices 
that they pay, not to gains in their own 
productivity or the productivity of the 
civilian economy. It is not too much to 
say that this Malthusian anomaly in our 
military pay policy makes talk of “com- 
parability” seem like false advertising 
bordering on fraud. 

If the Department of Defense had 
treated all military personnel similarly 
in setting up these wage indexes, it 
would have included in its request fo 
both House and Senate committees an 
item providing a 2.4-percent increase in 
salary for enlisted personnel. While I 
do not think that that is an adequate 
amount, I point it out because the Mem- 
bers should know that the Department’s 
policy is not to freeze unalterably the 
salaries of enlisted men with under 2 
years’ service. If another, and more 
equitable and appropriate, index were 
used, we might very well have here to- 
day a bill calling for a 2.5-percent in- 
crease in the salaries of these enlisted 
men. This would cost $28 million, ac- 
cording to estimates of the House com- 
mittee staff. Presumably, the commit- 
tee would have added this amount to 
the bill since it accepts the Department’s 
other recommendation and actually ex- 
ceeds them by adding 2.5 percent to the 
salaries of those with over 2 years of 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, we are considering this 
bill against a background of demon- 
strated poverty in the armed services. 
Several months ago a report was pub- 
lished by the Air Force called “Economic 
Status of Certain Air Force Personnel.” 
The findings of this report have not been 
convincingly rebutted, although they 
were discussed by the subcommittee dur- 
ing its 2-hour hearing. The findings are 
appalling; 169,000 airmen are receiving a 
cash income less than the poverty level 
set by the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Of these, 8,000 are living at a level of 
impoverishment, even if adjustment is 
made for the rations and quarters they 
receive while in service—60,000 Air Force 
enlisted men are eligible for relief, and 
5,000 are actually on relief. It was 
brought in the hearings on this bill that 
a similar situation prevails at certain 
Navy installations; that in New York, in 
fact, certain enlisted members were qual- 
ifying under the relief statutes of New 
York State. 

In a memorandum from General Berg 
to Assistant Secretary Paul criticizing 
the Air Force report, General Berg says 
that whatever poverty exists from these 
Air Force families is primarily a result 
of their own decision. Existing law, he 
says, does not contemplate that enlisted 
men in the first five pay grades will be 
married during their first 4 years of serv- 
ice. What General Berg is saying in 
effect is that a man who signs up for a 
second hitch with the intention of be- 
coming a career military man, and yet 
does not advance rapidly through grades, 
is not expected to settle down and have 
a family in what may be his 23d year. 
Far from explaining away the impover- 
ishment of enlisted men in the Air Force, 
General Berg sets out a most convincing 
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explanation of why the armed services 
have difficulty in maintaining adequate 
enlistment and reenlistment levels. 

In spite of this demonstrated poverty, 
there is a strong disposition to limit pay 
increases at this time to officers and 
high-ranking enlisted personnel. I un- 
derstand this concern for maintaining 
pay incentives, and I largely agree with 
it. But, I do not think it justifies, ex- 
cuses, or supports a conscious policy of 
undercompensating enlisted men with 
less than 2 years of service. These are 
the men who now are training for roles 
as future career men. If we make the 
first 2 years of service more attractive 
economically, we will draw more of these 
men voluntarily, and have a broader 
base of career soldiers from which to 
start any phasing out of the Selective 
Service System. 

And, since the committee is very quick 
to point out that training costs are high, 
in the order of $30,000 a man, it seems 
to me only sensible that we now realize 
that a modest increase in salaries, lead- 
ing to a corresponding increase in volun- 
tary enlistment, is a very sound added 
investment. 

The added cost of any increase in sal- 
ary must be discounted by the conse- 
quent saving entailed in training career- 
ists rather than draftees. In short, a 
pay hike for the first-term enlisted man 
would provide considerable leverage 
against heavy training costs which must 
be incurred for draftees and enlistees 
alike. 

There is an additional and compelling 
reason to rectify the longstanding in- 
adequacy of salaries received by first- 
term enlisted men. We are now paying 
somewhere between $78 and $100 a 
month for services rendered by two 
groups of men—those for whom this is 
a sufficient incentive to enter the Armed 
Forces, and those for whom it is clearly 
not, since they have been drafted. If 
the draft is phased out, we will almost 
certainly have to pay $100 and up to 
secure voluntary enlistments in the 
numbers needed to maintain our peace- 
time Army. If that is going to be our 
policy, then what we are doing today in 
omitting a pay raise for these men is 
saying in effect: “Although you are in 
military service by virtue of a compul- 
sory and arbitrary selection system, you 
will receive substantially less for these 
2 years out of your life than the man 
who voluntarily takes your place 2 or 
3 years hence with the intention of mak- 
ing the services his career.” 

We are asking these men to give to 
their country, a part, perhaps all, of their 
lives. In addition, we are asking them to 
subsidize our national security with a 
very measurable amount of los: earnings. 
Heretofore we have not tried to find out 
how much their civilian earning power 
might have been were they not inducted. 
Obviously for many it has been much 
higher than their military pay. But 
now, looking forward to a period in 
which we will pay more highly for these 
services, we can say that the man serv- 
ing at $78 a month today, doing the 
same jobs that his successor will do 3 
years from now for a $100 a month, is 
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subsidizing our national security to the 
extent of at least $22 a month. 

For those Members who suspect that 
the draft may be terminated around 
1968, I say only this: Look forward to 
the day when the draft is phased out 
and basic salaries are raised. And then 
ask yourself if you will be able at that 
time to give a convincing answer to the 
man drafted in 1965 who wants you to 
explain why he was paid only $3 a month 
more than his father received on entering 
service in 1946. 

To those who not only suspect that the 
draft may be phased out, but also sup- 
port such a move, I say: Anyone who 
feels that he can vote for this bill in its 
present form, and still remain com- 
mitted to the proposition that the draft 
can be eliminated in 1968, should reckon 
with some of the bill’s consequences. As 
it is now written, a vote for this bill is a 
vote to get the last full measure of cheap 
labor out of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, and in so doing to make it all the 
more difficult to phase out. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will undoubtedly 
pass today. I have no illusions about 
that. But, without attempting to take on 
the role of a gloomy prophet, I would 
venture to say that today's vote will be 
a more enduring monument to the 
House's discipline than to its wisdom or 
sense of justice. I hope the committee 
will prove me wrong, as it easily could if 
it would agree to take up seriously the 
case of the first-term enlisted man as 
soon as the next Congress convenes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, S. 3001 is a very modest mili- 
tary pay increase proposal which has 
been unanimously approved by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Stated simply, the bill increases the 
pay of all officers and warrant officers 
with over 2 years of service by 2.5 per- 
cent, and all enlisted personnel with over 
2 years of service by 2.5 percent. 

Commissioned and warrant officers 
with under 2 years of service receive an 
8.5-percent increase. This group has not 
been increased since 1952. The Senate 
report recommended a greater increase 
for this group on the grounds that young 
commissioned officers with under 2 years 
of service, following a short orientation 
course are assigned to jobs carrying the 
full responsibility for the grade con- 
cerned and they are, therefore, not in a 
training status.” 

The Senate report also states that a 
young second lieutenant or first lieuten- 
ant is usually 4 to 7 years older than the 
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enlisted man who is drafted. The Sen- 
ate report further states that 55 percent 
of the second lieutenants and 69 percent 
of first lieutenants are married and, thus, 
have dependents; whereas, only 16.5 per- 
cent of the enlisted personnel are 
married. 

No increase is provided for enlisted 
personnel with under 2 years of service 
because, for the most part, they are in 
a training status. But, in addition, the 
young man who enters service as an E-1 
recruit is normally assured of three pay 
raises during his first 11 months of serv- 
ice, with even a chance of receiving a 
fourth increase. That is, after 4 months, 
the E-1 recruit is increased from $78 to 
$83.20 a month, and 3 months thereafter 
is promoted to E-2 at $85.80 a month. 
Four months later, the majority of these 
men are promoted to E-3 at a monthly 
pay of $99.37. This is a 27.4-percent in- 
crease over his entering pay. 

Second lieutenants, on the other hand, 
under present law receive $222.30 a 
month and they normally wait 18 months 
before they are promoted to first lieuten- 
ant. 

In 1963, the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices rejected any increases for members 
of the armed services with under 2 years 
of service on the ground that all indi- 
viduals entering the service had an obli- 
gation to serve, and the individual who 
elected to go to college had the advan- 
tage of entering on active duty, in many 
cases, as a commissioned officer and, thus, 
receive more pay than he would receive 
as an enlisted man. However, it cannot 
be denied that the cost of living has in- 
creased considerably since 1952, the last 
time we provided increases in pay for 
those with under 2 years of service, and 
therefore the larger pay increase for 
junior officers with under 2 years of serv- 
ice can be justified on that basis since 
officers must provide their own food and 
lodging, if married, and the uniform al- 
lowance only covers a part of the cost of 
the uniform. 

On the other hand, the young enlisted 
man is provided with food, clothing, 
shelter and, as I have indicated, normal- 
ly enters on active duty without depend- 
ents. No married men are being drafted, 
and two services, the Air Force and the 
Marine Corps, will not permit married 
men to enlist. 

S. 3001 is not what the Department of 
Defense recommended. The Defense De- 
partment recommended a 3-percent in- 
crease for officers and warrant officers, 
including officers and warrant officers 
with under 2 years of service. The De- 
partment recommended a 2.4-percent in- 
crease for enlisted personnel with over 
2 years of service but no increase for 
enlisted personnel with under 2 years of 
service. 

The testimony revealed that the De- 
partment based its proposal on the rela- 
tionship of basic pay rates to salary 
trends of professional and technical em- 
ployees insofar as officers are concerned, 
and its 2.4-percent increase for enlisted 
personnel on the relationship of basic 
pay rates to salary trends of technical 
and clerical personnel, and Army-Air 
Force Wage Board pay scales. The Sen- 
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ate modified the Defense Department 
proposal, and gave the same percentage 
increase to officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted personnel; namely, a 2.5-percent 
increase, with the exception of junior of- 
ficers and warrant officers with under 2 
years of service who will receive an 8.5- 
percent increase. 

The cost of the Senate proposal for all 
the uniformed services, including the 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, is $207,- 
519,000, on a 12-month basis, and $172,- 
321,000, if the bill becomes effective 
September 1, 1964. 

The departmental proposal recom- 
mended an October 1, 1964, effective date 
at a cost of $142,616,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. When the cost of the 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey is added, 
this adds to the cost of the Department’s 
proposal by about $4 million. Thus, the 
difference between S. 3001 and the 
amount budgeted for fiscal year 1965 is 
$26 million more than that recommended 
by the Department of Defense. Of this 
amount, however, about $10 million of 
the increase is due to the fact that the 
Senate refused to accept the Depart- 
ment’s proposal that reservists in a drill 
pay status not receive any pay increase. 

Now, let me give you the monthly in- 
creases recommended in this bill by 
grade. 

The 2.5-percent increase provides the 
following average monthly increases in 
pay for commissioned officers and war- 
rant officers: 


0-2. ist lieutenant $11. 00 
G Dee. 15. 00 
G SAA cb 18. 00 
O-5 lieutenant colone noo... 22. 00 
does 26. 00 
O-7 brigadier general 31.00 
O-8 major general 36. 00 
O-9 lieutenant general. 39. 00 
PRE) e No AA — 45.00 
O-10 chief of Staff-.._......-------- 49.00 
W-1 warrant officer 10. 20 
W-2 warrant officer 11.80 
W-3 warrant officer 13. 50 
W-4 warrant offlce -=-= 16.00 


For the officers with less than 2 years 
of service who will receive an 8.5-percent 
increase, the average increase will be: 


0-1 2d lieutenant. m esmas s $19. 00 
O-2 Ist lieutenant mmm 22. 00 
OE (COU a soup A wae 28.00 
%% A ee e ia o reco 34.00 
W-1 warrant officer 18.78 
W-2 warrant office 22. 58 
W-3 warrant office 25. 86 
W-4 warrant officer.._......-------. 28.30 


For enlisted personnel, the 2.5 percent 
increase will provide the following aver- 
age increases: 


V 82. 80 
00 ie 3.00 
E-3 private first class 3. 50 
A Corporal so coe aoe wa 5.00 
o A O K AA 6.50 
E-6 staff sergeant 7. 80 
E-7 sergeant first class 7. 80 
E-8 master sergeant 10. 40 
E-9 sergeant major 12.10 


The Department also recommended 
that all reservists in a drill pay status not 
receive an increase. They suggested 
something similar last year, and we re- 
fused to accept it. They recommended 
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that all reservists receiving drill pay not 
receive an increase this year, and the 
Senate eliminated it from their bill. 
Thus we do not have that problem to 
contend with. 

I believe I can speak for most of the 
committee when I say that this is not a 
pay increase that will do much for the 
military except to honor the pledge that 
President Kennedy made when he said he 
would use his best efforts to assure that 
in the future, military compensation will 
keep pace with increases in salaries and 
wages in the civilian economy.” 

However, we did not want to jeopardize 
the expeditious enactment of this pro- 
posal by suggesting changes that would 
increase the pay scales by an amount 
that might endanger its immediate con- 
sideration. For example, a half of 1 
percent increase in this proposal involves 
an annual cost increase of about $40 mil- 
lion. 

“Mr. Speaker, the committee unani- 
mously recommends enactment of S. 
3001, not because it will provide adequate 
pay for members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, but because it is the only increase 
that can be acted upon quickly at this 
time. 

I believe we are all in agreement that 
substantial increases must be recom- 
mended and enacted into law next year. 
I can also state that several members of 
the committee would like to see increases 
provided for enlisted personnel with un- 
der 2 years of service. 

I have already explained why this was 
not done, but I should also mention that 
a 2144-percent increase for enlisted per- 
sonnel with under 2 years of service 
would add $28,284,000 to the annual cost 
of this bill; and an 844-percent increase 
would add $93,114,000 annually to the 
cost of the bill. 

We are always faced with budget limi- 
tations in every pay increase, and this 
bill is no exception. 

I hope the bill will be passed without a 
dissenting vote. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 3001 and urge its approval 
by the House. 

Enactment of this legislation is vital to 
the maintenance of the morale of our 
military personnel throughout the world. 
Admittedly, this pay increase will not 
substantially affect the financial status 
of our military personnel. However, it 
will keep faith with the pledge made by 
President Kennedy when he said he 
would use his best efforts “to assure that 
in the future, military compensation will 
keep pace with increases in salaries and 
wages in the civilian economy.” 

In keeping with this statement of Pres- 
ident Kennedy, the Department of De- 
fense recommended a 3-percent increase 
for officers and warrant officers, and a 
2.4-percent increase for enlisted person- 
nel with over 2 years of service. 

For practical purposes, the legislation 
before us today incorporates these gen- 
eral changes recommended in the basic 
pay structure for military personnel. 

The departmental recommendation for 
changes in officer pay was based on the 
estimated increases made in civilian pay 
for professional and technical employees. 
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In the case of the recommended in- 
crease for enlisted personnel, the 2.4- 
percent increase reflected the changes in 
basic pay rates for technical and clerical 
personnel in the civilian economy since 
enactment of the 1963 Military Pay Act. 

Thus, the compromise adjustment 
made by the other body in military pay 
of 2.5 percent for those groups approxi- 
mates the recommendation made by the 
Department of Defense and simply is de- 
signed to keep military pay in step with 
the pay structure in the civilian com- 
munity. 

Both the House and Senate have just 
recently approved a substantial increase 
in the pay for Federal civilian employees. 

I have no intention of attempting to 
review the justification for an increase in 
civilian pay. However, if civilian em- 
ployees are entitled to pay increases I 
think it abundantly clear that military 
personnel must be similarly treated. 

In 1958 the pay increase for civilian 
employees was 10.1 percent. 

In 1960 it was 7.7 percent. 

In 1962 the increase for civilian em- 
ployees was 5.5 percent, with the addi- 
tional feature that another increase was 
authorized to take effect on January 1, 
1964. 

Now, civilian employees are being 
given another increase approximating 
4.2 percent. 

These substantial increases in the pay 
of civilian employees, if justified, cer- 
tainly require comparable increases in 
military compensation. 

It would be unthinkable to permit the 
enactment of the currently proposed ci- 
vilian pay increase and not at the same 
time provide some semblance of equality 
in a pay increase to our dedicated mili- 
tary personnel. 

This then is the basic justification for 
enactment of this proposed military pay 
increase. 

Pay increases provided our military 
personnel over the past few years are 
outlined chronologically in table 4 of the 
committee report. A review of this table, 
which appears on pages 22 to 25, reflects 
the unfortunate fact that the pay in- 
creases provided our military personnel 
have historically always lagged behind 
the increases provided our civilian em- 
ployees. 

This legislation, as I previously indi- 
cated, establishes a new precedent by 
providing an adjustment in military pay 
during the same year in which a signifi- 
cant adjustment has been made in the 
pay provided Federal civilian employees. 

During the course of committee debate 
on the provisions of this bill, certain 
members of the committee expressed 
concern over the fact that this bill pro- 
vided no increase for enlisted personnel 
e less than 2 years of military serv- 
co. 

You have been told why the committee 
overwhelmingly rejected the proposal to 
increase military pay for this group of 
enlisted personnel. I endorse the posi- 
tion of the committee on this matter. 
However, in my judgment the most per- 
suasive reason for deferring a possible 
increase in the basic pay of enlisted per- 
sonnel with less than 2 years of service 
is a study currently being made by the 
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Department of Defense as to the need 
for possible modifications or even repeal 
of the Selective Service Act. 

It appears that the study currently be- 
ing made by the Department will result 
in recommendations to the President 
which will call for drastic changes in 
the Draft Act. The nature of these 
changes will, therefore, undoubtedly 
have a severe impact on the type of 
military compensation that will be pay- 
able to these junior enlisted personnel in 
the future. 

Thus, any effort, at this time, to rad- 
ically overhaul the enlisted pay struc- 
ture would be both unwise and prema- 
ture since it would be taken without ref- 
erence to changes that will, in my opin- 
ion, inevitably be made to the Draft Act. 

I therefore wish to commend our 
chairman, the Honorable CARL VINSON, 
in his sage admonition to the members 
of the committee when he stated that 
any radical changes recommended in the 
military pay structure for these person- 
nel should only be given consideration 
after the committee is in receipt of the 
conclusions and recommendations made 
by the Department of Defense and the 
President in respect to the future of the 
Draft Act. 

I therefore urge the approval of this 
legislation without change by every 
Member of the House. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us today provides a modest pay 
increase for members of the uniformed 
services. 

The bill provides a 2.5-percent increase 
for all enlisted personnel with over 2 
years of service; a 2.5-percent increase 
for all officers and warrant officers with 
over 2 years of service; and an 8.5-per- 
cent increase for commissioned officers 
and warrant officers with under 2 years 
of service. 

There is no increase recommended for 
enlisted personnel with under 2 years of 
service; and I might state that the De- 
partment of Defense did not recommend 
an increase for enlisted personnel with 
under 2 years of service. 

On a full fiscal year basis, the bill will 
cost $207,519,000. 

There is a section in the bill which 
provides that this increase will become 
‘effective on the first day of the first cal- 
endar month beginning after the date of 
enactment. 

This means that the pay increase will 
probably become effective on Septem- 
ber 1, 1964. 

The Department proposed an effective 
date of October 1, 1964. 

The cost of the bill, assuming a Sep- 
tember 1 effective date, for the rest of 
this fiscal year will be $172,321,000. 

The individual increases provided in 
this bill are not large but, of course, any 
increase will be welcome. 

For example, the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army and the Air Force, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff will receive an 
increase of $49 per month. 

A brigadier general will receive an in- 
crease of $31 a month. 

The average colonel will receive $26 a 
month. 
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A captain will receive an increase of 
$15 a month. 

A first lieutenant will receive $11 a 
month increase. 

On the other hand, the 8.5-percent in- 
crease for the younger officers with un- 
der 2 years of service will provide an in- 
crease of $19 per month for second 
lieutenants; $22 a month for first lieu- 
tenants; and $28 a month for captains. 

Most of the first lieutenants and cap- 
tains are professional personnel, such as 
lawyers, veterinarians, and specialists 
who enter on active duty with higher 
grades but no longevity credit. 

In terms of annual increases, the 
Chiefs of Staff will be increased by $591 
per year; brigadier generals by $372 a 
year; colonels by $301 a year; majors by 
$220 a year, and second lieutenants by 
$226 per year. 

Among enlisted personnel, sergeant 
majors will receive an increase of $12 a 
month; sergeants first class will receive 
$9; sergeants will receive $6.50 a month; 
and corporals will receive $5 a month. 

Last year the Committee on Armed 
Services did not recommend a pay in- 
crease for any personnel with under 2 
years of service on the grounds that all 
people with under 2 years of service were 
serving an obligated period of service. 

The Department of Defense recom- 
mended a 3-percent increase for all 
officers, including those with under 2 
years of service. 

The Senate reduced the 3-percent in- 
crease to 24% percent for all officers ex- 
cept those with under 2 years of service. 
The Senate bill provides an 844-percent 
increase for these officers. 

It is true, of course, that officers who 
originally enter on active duty are 
trained, and normally, after a short 
period of orientation, are placed in posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

On the other hand, inductees or en- 
listees must be trained for a long period 
of time and they do not contribute 
directly to our security effort until they 
have been trained. As a matter of fact, 
the new officer who enters on active duty 
in many cases instructs the young en- 
listee or inductee. 

In addition, we have found that 55 per- 
cent of the second lieutenants and 69 
percent of the first lieutenants are 
married, and only 16% percent of the 
enlisted personnel are married, with 
under 2 years of service. 

The Air Force and Marine Corps will 
not even permit a man to enlist if he is 
married and, of course, we do not induct 
anyone today who is married. 

Most of the young men with under 2 
years of service, who are married, enter 
ai this status after they are on active 

uty. 

It is true that we have not increased 
the pay of enlisted personnel with under 
2 years of service since 1952. 

But the E-1 with less than 2 years of 
service is generally a youth fresh out of 
high school, or in some cases, has not 
yet finished high school. Normally, he 
has little investment in his education, is 
untrained in any specialty, and usually 
is unmarried. 

The major portion of his first 2 years 
of service is taken up in training as- 
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signments in preparation for the filling 
of the myriad of technical billets prev- 
alent throughout the modern Armed 
Forces of today. 

But more important, the pay of the 
E-1 does not remain at $78 per month 
throughout the first 2 years of his serv- 
ice. He is advanced automatically from 
$78 to $83.20 upon completion of 4 
months of service and, prior to the com- 
pletion of 2 years of service, the great 
majority of these personnel are pro- 
moted to E-2, E-3, and even EA ac- 
cording to the merits of the individual. 

In fact, approximately 50 percent of 
all draftees attain pay grade E-4 prior to 
the completion of 2 years of service. 

The 97.4 percent of all enlisted per- 
sonnel in pay grade E-1 are promoted to 
E-2 after 7 months of service; 82.7 per- 
cent in pay grade E-2 are promoted to 
E-3 after 11 months of service; and 99 
percent of all inductees attain E-3 before 
completing 11 months of service. 

Additionally, these members are paid 
basic allowance for quarters appropriate 
to their pay grade and number of de- 
pendents under the provisions of the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

A member in pay grade E-4 with one 
dependent is paid $83.10 per month, and 
with three dependents or more is paid 
$105 per month. 

A member of pay grade E-1 with one 
dependent is paid $55.20 and with three 
or more dependents is paid $105. 

Except for those personnel with de- 
pendents, increases in the cost of living 
have little effect upon this category of 
personnel since they are quartered and 
messed in Government facilities. 

While I realize that enlisted personnel 
with less than 2 years of service are ex- 
tremely poorly paid in relation to any 
apprentice job at any level in industry 
of this Nation, I also realize that these 
personnel have benefited to a much 
greater degree by previous military pay 
legislation than have the junior officers 
with less than 2 years of service. 

The basic pay of the second lieutenant 
was $125 per month in 1922, and has in- 
creased 78 percent, to $222.30 in 1952, 
with no further increase since that time. 

The basic pay of an E-1 was $21 per 
month in 1922, and has increased 396 
percent, to $83.20 in 1952, with no further 
increase since that time. 

In 1922 the private was paid 17 percent 
of the pay of a second lieutenant. 
Today he is paid 37 percent of the pay of 
a second lieutenant. 

It is my firm conviction that any fur- 
ther increases granted to this category 
of personnel must be accompanied by 
substantial increases in pay for junior 
officers to widen the spread between the 
pay of these two categories of personnel 
and make the pay of junior officers more 
nearly comparable to that of their coun- 
terparts in industry. This would of 
course result in upward adjustments all 
along the line. 

There is presently under study in the 
Department of Defense a very compre- 
hensive study of the draft law, which is 
due to be completed next April. Should 
this study lead to a cessation of the Draft 
Act it is clear that pay would necessarily 
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have to be increased for all military per- 
sonnel in order to attract and retain high 
quality dedicated men to make the mili- 
tary service a career. 

I anticipate that the Department of 
Defense draft study will address itself to 
appropriate pay scales for this group. 

I think this modest increase is fully 
justified and I think we are justified in 
not providing an increase for enlisted 
personnel with under 2 years of service. 

Even a 2%-percent increase for en- 
listed personnel with under 2 years of 
service would add $28 million to the cost 
of this bill, and an 8%-percent increase, 
the same amount we gave officers with 
under 2 years of service, would add $93 
million annually to the cost of the bill. 

I mention this to indicate that we are 
talking about a very substantial amount 
of money when we talk about increasing 
the pay of enlisted personnel with under 
2 years of service by any amount. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this bill is justified 
in every way. 

. of the Federal 
Government have received four pay in- 
creases in recent years 1958, 1960, 1962, 
and 1963 and they are about to receive 
a fifth increase. 

There has been only one military pay 
increase since 1958, and in fairness to 
the members of our uniformed services, 
I hope we will unanimously pass the bill 
that is now before us. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the military pay raise bill (S. 
3001) now before this House, but I rise 
to object to the fact that we are once 
again shortchanging our enlisted per- 
sonnel who have less than 2 years of 
military service. 

This bill provides very modest pay in- 
creases to all servicemen except those 
with less than 2 years of service in grades 
E-1 through E-9. This group has not 
had a pay increase since 1952, and the 
bill before us today aggravates an already 
unfair situation. This omission is a 
tragic mistake. 

Department of Defense figures indi- 
cate that 1,049,248 members of the U.S. 
Armed Forces fall within President 
Johnson's “poverty” category with an- 
nual incomes of less than $3,000, includ- 
ing their allowances for food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

In the last 12 years, the wages of 
civilian production workers in manufac- 
turing have risen 48 percent while the 
pay of draftees and enlisted men with 
less than 2 years of service has not been 
increased. It is ironic that we should be 
talking of eliminating the draft and rely- 
ing upon enlistments while refusing to 
raise the pay of the recent enlistee to a 
decent level. 

Last week when this bill came before 
our committee for consideration, I of- 
fered an amendment to extend the same 
2.5-percent pay increase to this group of 
servicemen. Unfortunately, the commit- 
tee rejected this amendment and thus 
we are today in the position of com- 
pounding an existing inequity for 844,000 
servicemen because the parliamentary 
procedure prohibits me from offering this 
amendment on the floor. 

While I deeply regret the omission of 
our enlisted personnel with under 2 
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years’ service from this bill, I support the 
bill now before us in fairness to the other 
military personnel who receive this in- 
crease. 

I shall fight again next year for pay 
increases for our enlisted personnel with 
under 2 years’ service who once more this 
year have been overlooked. 

Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the proposal 
for a pay raise for the members of the 
military services is a proper one. It is 
in fact overdue. A pay raise for military 
personnel should have been considered at 
the same time that a pay raise was before 
Congress for civilian Government work- 
ers. The military man’s need is just as 
great and his cause just as deserving. 

Iam not at all certain that I am happy 
with the terms of this bill although I 
shall support it. I do not feel that the 
differences in amount of pay increase 
for civilians and military can be justified. 
Generally, the military personnel will be 
receiving an increase one-half or less 
than the increase given to civilian em- 
ployees. The responsibility for the mili- 
tary is no less; the problems which con- 
front them, including frequent change of 
station, exposure to danger, and lack of 
continuity of service is greater. 

For years the differences between civil- 
ian and military pay have been explained 
on the basis of fringe benefits available to 
the military and not to civilians in Gov- 
ernment service. Some of this is sig- 
nificant. The soldier, or airman, or 
sailor, or marine enjoys medical care 
benefits which in some instances make a 
material difference. Rental and uniform 
allowances must be considered. Some 
savings are realized through commissary 
and service exchanges. The serviceman 
does not contribute to his retirement as 
does the civilian. Nor does the civilian 
have an opportunity to retire after 20 or 
30 years of service unless disabled. There 
is an income tax advantage because of 
the breakdown of remuneration into pay 
and allowances. 

Reference frequently is made to the 
reasonable term life insurance policy 
which is available to servicemen. Actu- 
ally, the civilian worker has available to 
him an even more generous policy under 
comparable terms. 

However, it is questionable that these 
advantages offset the fact that military 
personnel] will receive an average 2.5-per- 
cent increase whereas Government em- 
Ployees receive approximately twice as 
much, and a few in high brackets receive 
8 to 10 times as much. We lose a great 
many military personnel who take ad- 
vantage of the 20-year retirement in 
order to go into civilian or Government 
employment. Others leave earlier be- 
cause of advantages offered in civilian 
life. In their places, new personnel must 
be trained, always a costly process. We 
would do well to consider the steps which 
are necessary to keep topflight men 
in the military services, whether by in- 
creased pay or otherwise. It is poor 
economy not to do so. 

All of this is aside from the fact that 
the military pay raise is justified and that 
the Congress is taking a needed and prop- 
er step today. Where discrepancies re- 
main, we should consider them when 
another Congress convenes. 
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Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very displeased that I am compelled to 
inform the House that this so-called 
military pay raise bill is a misnomer and 
a tragedy to the needy servicemen of our 
Nation. 

Again, as usual, the enlisted man with 
less than 2 years of service is completely 
forgotten and he has to continue living 
off of his parents, his in-laws or go into 
debt in order to support his family while 
serving his country. 

We hear a lot of talk about poverty, 
yet one-fourth of the members of the 
Armed Forces are living in abject poverty 
the like of which is not even known in 
the Nation’s worst slums. Just think of 
it, more than one-fourth of the service- 
men of our Nation are living on an in- 
come of less than $1,000 a year, and if this 
is not a blot on the Government of the 
United States, which chooses to play 
Santa Claus to the rest of the world, I 
would like to know what is. 

Unfortunately, there are too few of us 
who feel this way and we just don’t have 
the votes to get something done for those 
in our military service who need it the 
most. But the Congress had better wake 
up because the morale among our en- 
listed personnel in the service is already 
low and there will be no morale left if 
the Congress continues to take care of 
the officers and generals and neglects the 
enlisted personnel. 

As I view this measly bill, it looks to me 
like Congress has a bad conscience vot- 
ing itself a $7,500 pay raise and trying to 
placate our military personnel with a 
2-percent raise and even denying that 
2-percent raise to hundreds of thousands 
of our military personnel. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly favor the bill, S. 3001 
increasing the rate of basic pay for mem- 
bers of the armed service. There is no 
doubt that an increase in military pay is 
clearly justified at this time. Cost of 
living is at its highest point—$10.80 now 
buys about the same about of groceries 
that $5.60 would just 12 short years ago— 
and the basic pay rates of our men and 
women in the U.S. military service are 
e far behind the civilian economy 
rates. 

We Americans are proud of our men 
and women in the service of our country 
who are daily defending America and 
protecting the interests of the American 
people on overy ocean, sea, and continent 
of the whole world. These are demand- 
ing days in troubled times around this 
untidy globe of ours, and it is a real 
pleasure for me as a former Navy service- 
man to express my appreciation on be- 
half of the American people and the 
Congress for this fine, dedicated military 
service. 

Therefore, when Congress votes a mili- 
tary pay raise, it should increase the 
salaries of all ranks and grades without 
discrimination. At the same time Con- 
gress grants an increase in the basic 
rates of military pay, it should likewise 
increase the attendant allowances and 
benefits. 

We in the House of Representatives 
have approved several times the bill to 
raise Federal and postal salaries by 5 
percent in this session. We should give 
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the same fair treatment to our military 
personnel, both officers and enlisted men. 

First, I strongly favor increasing the 
present 2.5-percent raise to a 5-percent 
increase in the basic U.S. miltary pay 
rates. I oppose definitely the provisions 
of the bill which leave out entirely those 
men with under 2 years’ service. 

The current wage of new enlistees and 
draftees is an absurdly low $78 per 
month—a salary that has not been 
raised since 1952. No wonder that the 
patriotic young man who wants to per- 
form his duty to his country by enlisting 
in the military services is discouraged. 

When President Johnson sets a $3,000 
annual income as the minimum neces- 
sary to provide a decent family living in 
the United States, how can this same 
administration expect to pay U.S. mili- 
tary men the outrageously low wage of 
$78 per month when they first enter the 
service. Defense Department figures 
show that over a million men in our 
armed services have incomes of less than 
$3,000 annually, including their allow- 
ances for food, clothing, and shelter. 
The place to begin to correct poverty is 
in the military pay scale paid by the U.S. 
Government itself. 

Compared with the pay rates in de- 
pressed areas in our U.S. civilian sectors, 
and compared to unemployment com- 
pensation benefits as well as relief pay- 
ments and surplus food distributions, the 
U.S. enlisted serviceman is below the 
poverty level as defined by the adminis- 
tration, and is clear down at the bare 
subsistence and marginal existence lev- 
els. 

We must remember, too, that this pay 
is for 24 hours' service a day, under strict 
military conditions, tight discipline, away 
from home and friends, and in any 
country or climate in the world. These 
conditions, combined with the low U.S. 
pay for enlisted men, defeat the spirit of 
our new U.S. servicemen. What do these 
young men think when they see the U.S. 
war against poverty going on at a pay 
level three times higher than their own 
pay level and the present administration 
of the U.S. Government passing a bill 
in this Congress without one penny of 
pay raise for the enlisted man with less 
than 2 years' service. 

This group has been neglected since 
1952 as this very administration's last 
pay raise skipped over these same 
people. Whereas the effectiveness of our 
Defense Establishment depends on the 
retention of well-trained and devoted 
personnel in the armed services, the basic 
pay during those first 2 years is so meager 
as to discourage the enlistment of many 
capable and valuable young men, The 
incentives to enlist, beyond the threat of 
the draft, are certainly far fewer than 
for employment in the private sector of 
the economy. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Congress the following article on 
outright poverty conditions in our U.S. 
Air Force from the Pittsburgh Press, 
June 11, 1964: 

Many “MOONLIGHT”: POVERTY IN AF Puts 
5,000 GI's on RELIEF 

WASHINGTON, June 11.—An Air Force survey 
showed today that about 5,000 enlisted air- 
men have to resort to relief payments to 
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bring their incomes up to the minimum ac- 
ceptable to the adminstration's antipoverty 
forces. 

The survey said the men were receiving 
relief benefits because their service incomes 
were below the $3,000 poverty level for a 
family of four set by Fresident Johnson’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

It also indicated that an additional 70,000 
airmen and 1,000 Air Force officers, mainly 
heads of families, are “moonlighting,” or 
holding part time jobs to supplement their 
service income. 

(Basic pay for airman up to two years is 
$83.25 a month, plus an allowance of $55.20 
for one dependent.) 

Figures were not available from the Army 
and Navy, but their situation was thought to 
be about the same. An estimated one-third 
of the 2,964,000 men in the Armed Forces 
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have incomes below the $3,000 minimum for 
a family of four. 

Officials linked the problem to the fact that 
in the last 12 years no pay raise has been 
granted for men in uniform with less than 
two years’ service. 

The Air Force Times, a service journal, said 
in disclosing details of the survey that if 
only base pay were considered there would 
be 169,000 airmen below the poverty level. 


I also call your attention to the pay 
scale for military personnel with less 
than 2 years’ service, noting that though 
these salaries have not risen since 1952, 
they represent the wages of approxi- 
mately 844,000 men in our service of to- 
day who pay today’s prices for their 
groceries. 


Enlisted members 


Years of service computed under sec. 205 


Pay grade 


2 or less | Over 2 


$206. 39 

175, 81 

E ͤ —— ii 145.24 
EA. 122, 30 
E-3.. 99, 37 
E-2.... 85. 80 
E-1... 83. 20 
E-1 (under 4 months) 78, 00 


I hope and ask that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House will review 
the whole U.S. miliary schedule of basic 
pay and allowances at the beginning of 
the next Congress. This injustice to our 
enlisted men and their dependents who 
are constantly passed over in the fight 
against poverty and their rights for a 
justifiable and respectable standard of 
living can not continue. These U.S. 
military servicemen are good enough to 
protect our country and are one of the 
basic foundations of American defense 
and protection of our interests abroad. 

Should not this contribution be recog- 
nized for its just worth? My answer to 
our military servicemen is a strong yes. 
We must fight for justice and fair treat- 
ment and reasonable pay rates that per- 
mit our service people and their depend- 
ents to rise above the subsistence level; 
to rise above the poverty level; to insure 
the dignity and purchasing power which 
our U.S. economic system provides for 
the people in civilian life. 

This injustice to our military person- 
nel, both officers and enlisted men, must 
end, and the time is now. 


AUTHORIZING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE SAINT-GAUDENS NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE, N.H. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 4018) to authorize establishment 
of the Saint-Gaudens National Historic 
Site, N.H., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress. assembled, That, in 
order to preserve in public ownership his- 
torically significant properties associated 
with the life and cultural achievements of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, the Secretary of 
the Interior may acquire, by donation from 


the Saint-Gaudens Memorial, a corporation, 
the sites and structures comprising the 
Saint-Gaudens Memorial situated at Cornish, 
New Hanipshire, and by donation or purchase 
with donated funds not to exceed three acres 
of adjacent lands which the Secretary of the 
Interior deems necessary for the purposes of 
this Act, together with any works of art, 
furnishings, reproductions, and other proper- 
ties within the structures and on the memo- 
rial grounds. 

Sec. 2. (a) In accordance with the Act en- 
titled “An Act to create a National Park 
Trust Fund Board, and for other purposes”, 
approved July 10, 1935 (49 Stat. 477), as 
amended, the National Park Trust Fund 
Board may accept from the Saint-Gaudens 
Memorial the amount of $100,000 and such 
additional amounts as the corporation may 
tender from time to time from the endow- 
ment funds under its control, which funds, 
when accepted, shall be utilized only for the 
purposes of the historic site established pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall limit the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
under other provisions of law to accept do- 
nations of property in the name of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. When the sites, structures, and 
other properties authorized for acquisition 
under the first section of this Act and en- 
dowment funds in the amount of $100,000 
have been transferred to the United States, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall establish 
the Saint-Gaudens National Historic Site by 
publication of notice thereof in the Federal 
Register. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall administer, protect, develop, and main- 
tain the Saint-Gaudens National Historic 
Site subject to the provisions of this Act and 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended 
and supplemented, and the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the pres- 
ervation of historic American sites, buildings, 
objects, and antiquities of national signifi- 
cance, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 
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(b) In order that the Saint-Gaudens Na- 
tional Historic Site may achieve more effec- 
tively its purpose as a living memorial, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
cooperate with the Saint-Gaudens Memorial, 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
and other organizations and groups in the 
presentation of art expositions and festivals 
and other appropriate events that are tradi- 
tional to the site. 

Sec. 5. The Saint-Gaudens Memorial hav- 
ing by its active interest preserved for pos- 
terity this important site, its structures, 
objects, and cultural values, the executive 
committee thereof shall, upon establishment 
of the Saint-Gaudens National Historic Site, 
serve in an advisory capacity to the Secretary 
of the Interior in matters relating to its pres- 
ervation, development, and use. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$210,000 for development, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we have on the suspen- 
sion calendar this afternoon seven na- 
tional park, historic site, and recreation 
area bills. These bills, if the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs operated 
in a different fashion from the way it 
does, would have been combined in a sin- 
gle omnibus bill. We preferred, however, 
to bring them to the House as individual 
measures so that each could be treated 
on its own merits. 

These bills, as Members will notice, are 
indifferent as to the part of the country 
they come from, the price tag they carry 
with them, and the political affiliations of 
of the authors. Two of them come from 
the authors. Two of them come from the 
Eastern States, two from the Midwest, 
and three from the Far West. Two of 
them will honor important figures in 
the Nation’s history, one deals with an 
area of great scientific importance, three 
will authorize the preservation of sites 
illustrative of the history of our country, 
and one will recognize as a national re- 
creation area a great block of land which 
is already used for this purpose by mil- 
lions of visitors each year and nearly all 
of which is already in Federal owner- 
ship. 

The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs reported these bills to the 
House at various times over a span of 10 
months, so they do not come to you as a 
package. Nevertheless, I can and do 
recommend each of them individually to 
you. Taken together, the estimated cost 
of all the land acquisition and develop- 
ment involved in all these bills is only 
a little more than $6 million—a good deal 
less than the cost of many an individual 
bill that we pass here. Authorizing the 
expenditure of this money will be a good 
investment for all of us. 

I shall want the authors of these vari- 
ous bills to have the opportunity of ex- 
plaining their details, so I shall confine 
my remarks on each of them to a mini- 
mum. 
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The first of the seven is H.R. 4018, a 
bill to authorize establishment of the 
Saint-Gaudens National Historic Site, 
by the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CLEVELAND]. The primary purpose 
of this bill is to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept a donation of 
about 86 acres of land and the buildings 
and other facilities thereon and to ad- 
minister this site as a unit of the national 
park system. 

In the national park system we have 
a number of areas associated with great 
names in our history—Washington, Lin- 
coln, John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, Andrew Johnson, and the two 
Roosevelts, among our Presidents, and 
Booker T. Washington, George Washing- 
ton Carver, Thomas A. Edison, Marcus 
Whitman, Commodore Vanderbilt, the 
Wright Brothers, and General Grant 
among those outstanding in other re- 
spects. Thus far, however, we have 
neglected those who have contributed to 
the development of the arts in America. 
Enactment of H.R. 4018 will help to over- 
come this imbalance. 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens is one of the 
great names in this field. He was born 
in Dublin, Ireland, in 1848, migrated to 
the United States, studied at Cooper 
Union and the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York, established his home 
in New Hampshire in 1885, and lived and 
worked there most of the time until his 
death in 1907. 

We can see examples of his work as a 
sculptor here in Washington as well as 
in New York and Chicago. His Adams 
Memorial and his statues of Lincoln, 


Sherman, and Farragut are, of course, 


constant reminders of his greatness, but 
the preservation of his home and studio 
as a national historic site will bring all 
who visit it into much more intimate 
contact with him and his ways of work- 
ing than would otherwise be the case. 

Although the property and an endow- 
ment fund of about $100,000 will come to 
the Government as a gift, there will 
necessarily be certain costs associated 
with the administration of this site. The 
bill that has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
limits the amount that may be appro- 
priated for development of the site to 
$210,000. Annual administrative ex- 
penses are estimated to be about $40,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend enactment 
of H.R. 4018. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Colorado has just stated this 
is the first of a half dozen or more bills, 
seven to be specific, providing that the 
Federal Government take over park sites 
and historic sites of one kind and another 
at a cost of several million dollars. It 
is not just the cost set forth in the bills 
that are presented to you here today. 
There is a cost in perpetuity to the Fed- 
eral Government for the maintenance 
and policing of these sites. So it is not 
just a question of $6 million, $7 million, 
or $8 million today, but it is the cost in 
perpetuity. 

Now as to the bill we have before us. 
I can see no reason why the State of 
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New Hampshire should not take this over 
as a historic site, if that is what the 
people of that State want. Why should 
the Federal Government come in and 
take over? Sure, the Federal Govern- 
ment is getting some land, but the tax- 
Payers are also going to get the pleasure 
and privilege of developing this site and 
in perptuity of maintaining it. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. The title to the 
land and building and the 86 acres is now 
in a board of trustees. This is a private, 
charitable corporation. The trustees 
have asked the Federal Government to 
take over, not the State of New Hamp- 
shire. In return they are giving to the 
Federal Government the land and build- 
ings, which are valued at between 
$200,000 or $300,000, and also about 
$100,000 accumulated from earnings and 
from gifts. 

Mr. GROSS. Under those circum- 
stances, let me ask the gentleman why 
does not the State of New Hampshire 
operate this site? 

Mr, CLEVELAND. I thank the gentle- 
man for asking that question. I am glad 
my distinguished colleague asked the 
question because I was just getting to 
that. About 11 percent of the land area 
of the State of New Hampshire is owned 
by the Federal Government mostly in the 
White Mountain National Forest, which 
was acquired by the Federal Government 
many long years ago. This area is re- 
moved from the tax base of the State of 
New Hampshire. Many millions of peo- 
ple from all over the Nation enjoy this 
area. More than 3,500,000 people visited 
it last year. New Hampshire is already 
doing quite enough. 

Mr. GROSS. But tell me about this 
particular one that you are proposing to 
wrap around the necks of all the taxpay- 
ers. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. This one is differ- 
ent from the White Mountain National 
Forest. It is going to be a historic site. 
It is going to be one that is going to 
pay national tribute to a great sculptor, 
one of the most important figures in 
American cultural history and the great- 
est sculptor of his day. 

Might I add for the information of the 
gentleman from Iowa, one of Saint- 
Gaudens’ great works was that of a 
Puritan. Out of respect to the Puritan 
ethic to which we still pay homage on 
this side of the aisle at least, I would hope 
you would not object to this tribute we 
are paying to a sculptor whose classic 
works are noted for their integrity, 
sincerity, and great beauty. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you mean that the 
gentleman from Iowa ought to subsidize 
all the Puritans—past, present, and fu- 
ture; is that what you are talking about? 

Mr. CLEVELAND, No; I will settle for 
this one. 

Mr. GROSS. And this one in the dis- 
tant past. 

As a cold matter of fact, I suppose my 
education has been neglected, but I never 
heard of Saint-Gaudens, or whatever his 
name, until this bill came along. Per- 
haps he is a hero to the people of New 
Hampshire; I do not know. 
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Mr. Speaker, I cannot support the 
sort of business that is about to be per- 
petrated here today. However, I labor 
under no illusions. Too many people 
around here are too free with the tax- 
payers’ money to put a stop to much of 
this legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will my 
friend from Iowa yield?, 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The annual costs, as 
I stated in my direct presentation, will 
be approximately $40,000 a year. The 
right to charge for admission is inherent 
in the Secretary in such matters as this. 
In most of these areas, where it is eco- 
nomical to charge—when the income will 
at least pay for administrative costs and 
so forth—charges are made. 

Mr. GROSS. My good friend from 
Colorado is not going to stand here today 
and tell me that admission charges for 
this so-called historic site will come near 
to paying the bill the taxpayers will as- 
sume by virtue of taking this over. 

Admission fees are not going to pay 
for that white elephant $20 million sta- 
dium in the District of Columbia al- 
though we were assured that would be 
the case. And when they get the $10 
million fishbowl built down on the Po- 
tomac, the gentleman will not say that 
will ever be paid off with admission fees. 
It does not operate that way when the 
Federal Government charges admission 
fees, and the gentleman knows it. 

Can the gentleman show me where ad- 
mission fees have paid off anything of 
any size, when the Federal Government 
was involved in the operation of it? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill, H.R. 4018. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 55, noes 6. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO COOPERATE 
WITH THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE DESIGNATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF THE ICE AGE NA- 
TIONAL SCIENTIFIC RESERVE IN 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 1096) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the 
State of Wisconsin in the designation and 
administration of the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve in the State of Wis- 
consin, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the purpose of this Act to assure protection, 
preservation, and interpretation of the na- 
tionally significant values of Wisconsin con- 
tinental glaciation, including moraines, 
eskers, kames, kettleholes, drumlins, swamps, 
lakes, and other reminders of the ice age. 

Src. 2. (a) To implement the purpose of 
this Act, the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
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inafter called the “Secretary”), in coopera- 
tion with State and local governmental 
authorities of Wisconsin, may formulate 
within two years after this Act takes effect a 
comprehensive plan for the protection, pres- 
ervation, and interpretation of outstanding 
examples of continental glaciation in Wis- 
consin; but he shall not spend more than 
$50,000 of Federal funds thereon. 

(b) When the comprehensive plan is com- 
pleted and the Secretary is satisfied that 
State legislation exists for the preservation 
of the nationally significant features of the 
reserve, open to the people of the entire 
Nation, he shall transmit copies thereof to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and may, 
ninety days thereafter and after consulting 
with the Governor of the State of Wisconsin, 
publish notice in the Federal Register of the 
establishment of the Ice Age National Scien- 
tific Reserve and of the boundaries thereof, 
which boundaries shall comprise lands owned 
or to be acquired by the State and local gov- 
ernments of Wisconsin in the following 
areas: 

(1) Eastern area (portions of the northern 
unit of the Kettle Moraine State Forest and 
Campbellsport drumlin area); 

(2) Central area (portions of Devil’s Lake 
State Park); 

(3) Northwestern area (portions of Chip- 
pewa County); 

(4) Related areas (other areas in the State 
of Wisconsin which the Secretary and the 
Governor of Wisconsin agree upon as sig- 
nificant examples of continental glaciation). 

(c) Any area outside of the national 
forests that the Secretary and the Governor 
of Wisconsin agree has significant examples 
of continental glaciation but is not described 
in the original notice may be included in the 
reserve by the Secretary after notice to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and publication 
in the Federal Register, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and any area that they consider to be 
no longer desirable as a part of the reserve 
may be excluded from it by the Secretary in 
the same manner. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary may grant financial 
assistance to the State of Wisconsin for its 
acquisition of lands and interests in lands 
lying within the area designated as the re- 
serve. Any grant made under this section 
shall be only for lands or interests in land 
acquired by the State after establishment of 
the reserve, as provided in section 2, sub- 
section (b), of this Act, and the total of all 
grants under this section shall not exceed 
$750,000 or 50 per centum of the fair market 
value of the lands or interests in land so 
acquired, including incidental acquisition 
costs, whichever is less, and shall be subject 
to terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 4. The comprehensive plan presented 
by the Secretary to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives may include such recom- 
mendations, if any, as he and the Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin may wish to make 
with respect to Federal and State participa- 
tion in the financing of appropriate interpre- 
tive and other public facilities and services 
within the reserve, including facilities and 
services to be furnished by such private 
organizations as the Ice Age Park and Trail 
Foundation, a nonprofit corporation, but no 
commitment with respect thereto shall be 
made by the Secretary and no Federal ap- 
propriations shall be available for this pur- 
pose 


Sec. 5. (a) Whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that appropriate management and 
protection set down in the comprehensive 
plan are not being afforded the nationally 
significant values within the reserve or that 
funds are not being provided on the pre- 
scribed matching basis by the State of Wis- 
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consin or other non-Federal sources, he may 
terminate contributions under this Act. 

(b) Any payment made by the Secretary 
under the provisions of subsection (2) of sec- 
tion 3 of this Act shall be made subject to 
the understanding and agreement by the 
State of Wisconsin that the conversion, use, 
or disposal, for purposes contrary to the pur- 
poses of this Act, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, of any land acquired by said State 
with funds supplied in part by the United 
States pursuant to said subsection, shall re- 
sult in a right of the United States to com- 
pensation therefor from said State in the 
amount of one-half of the fair market value 
of the land, exclusive of any improvements 
thereon, as determined at the time of such 
conversion, use, or disposal, 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $800,000 to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the beauties of 
our Federal system of government is the 
variety of methods it gives us for doing 
the things that we know ought to be 
done. This observation is pointed up by 
H.R. 1096, a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cooperate with 
the State of Wisconsin in the designation 
and administration of the Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Reserve and for other 
purposes. 

Many of our great parks and national 


¿“monuments were established by the Fed- 


eral Government going it alone. One or 
two involved cooperation between the 
United States and her great neighbor to 
the north, the Commonwealth of Can- 
ada. Others—for instance, the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore—were estab- 
lished by the United States with the co- 
operation of the States in which they 
are located. Still other parks were estab- 
lished by the States alone or by coopera- 
tion between two States. Here we have 
an illustration of still another way of 
doing the job—an undertaking 

State with assistance from the united 
States. 

If anyone asks, therefore, whether 
there is precedent for the action being 
proposed in H.R. 1096, it would not 
bother me even if the answer turned out 
to be no, for the important question is 
not whether there is precedent but 
whether what is proposed is good and 
workable. In this case, I have no doubt 
that it is. 

I shall not dwell on the mysteries of 
the moraines, eskers, kames, kettleholes 
and drumlins of which H.R, 1096 speaks. 
Our colleagues from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Revss and Mr. Jonnson], are much more 
knowledgeable about these matters than 
I am and will, I assume, be glad to answer 
your questions if you have any. 

I want, rather, to dwell on this as 
joint State-Federal venture in the pres- 
ervation of a nationally and even inter- 
nationally important area for scientific 
study and research. The proposal is 
that the State of Wisconsin, which has 
already acquired two-thirds of the 32,500 
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acres which are to be included in the Ice 
Age National Scientific Reserve, set them 
aside for this purpose and that the cost 
of acquiring the remainder, estimated at 
about $1,500,000, be shared by the State 
and the United States on a 50-50 basis. 
The top limit on Federal appropriations 
for this purpose will be $750,000 plus an 
additional $50,000 for necessary detailed 
studies preliminary to actual Federal 
participation. This, I think, makes a 
very attractive proposition and one that 
should commend itself to the House. 

H.R. 1096 in no way commits the 
United States to any share of the upkeep 
of the Ice Age National Scientific Re- 
serve. Perhaps there will eventually be 
some arrangement for this but, for the 
present, there is no commitment and 
it will take a further act of Congress if 
there is to be one. Section 4 of the bill 
expressly contemplates a study by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin of this matter and 
for a report back to Congress on it. 

I talked a few minutes ago about prec- 
edent. Now let me go back to this and 
point out to you the similarity between 
what is being proposed by way of Federal 
contributions for this area and what we 
in the House provided for 2 weeks ago 
on a general scale when we passed the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund bill. 
I understand that our colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], is prepared to 
deal with Wisconsin's attitude toward 
treating the contribution under H.R. 
1096 as, in effect, a contribution under 
H.R. 3846, so 1 will not go into this fur- 
ther than to say that I think it should 
be so treated. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend enactment 
of H.R. 1096. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Van Petr]. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation was considered by the House 
earlier this year on the Consent Cal- 
endar and it was objected to. The citi- 
zens of Wisconsin, principally in the area 
which I have the privilege to represent, 
are very much opposed to the Federal 
Government coming into this area with 
the possibility of charging a fee to use 
an area which is now free. The State 
of Wisconsin, through its conservation 
commission, acquired 20,500 acres. They 
have done an outstanding job in pre- 
serving the scientific features of this park 
and turning part of it into a recrea- 
tional area, but the sad circumstance is 
that the conservation commission, with 
its many demands, does not have enough 
money today to take care of many of the 
priority projects let alone adding another 
$800,000 in this one. Just today I re- 
ceived, since the citizens were alerted 
that this was up for consideration again, 
many, many telegrams opposing this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I was born in this area 
and have iived in it all my life. I have 
a great admiration and respect for it. 
I respectfully ask that the House vote 
down the bill H.R. 1096. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, just a 
moment ago, with the greatest of ease, 
the House approved a motion to suspend 
the rules and take over Saint-Gaudens 
Historic Site in New Hampshire. It is 
now being operated by a private trust, 
which is charging admission fees, and 
so on, and so forth, but the House voted 
to take it over and saddle it on the tax- 
Payers of the entire country. Why? I 
do not know. Why take a site of this 
kind away from private enterprise and 
load it onto the Federal Government? 

Now, under this bill we have a State 
operating a park, as I understand it— 
and I want somebody to correct me if I 
am wrong—certain individuals want the 
Federal Government to come in and take 
it over and the Lord only knows what 
it is going to cost. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s yielding. The facts 
are that in this case the State of Wis- 
consin and the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission want the Federal Govern- 
ment to participate. The State will con- 
tinue operating. There will be no fees 
charged. It will continue to be a State 
installation. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure there are 
those who would like to have the Federal 
Treasury to take this over for the State 
of Wisconsin. But I imagine the State 
of Wisconsin has a lower per capita debt 
than does the Federal Government. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. The record 
states, by Mr. Wirth, representing the 
Department of the Interior, that this is a 
new venture of the Federal Government 
participating in a State park. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I always yield 
to my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
the gentleman from Iowa to yield in or- 
der that I may inquire of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, has or has not the Wis- 
consin State Conservation Commission 
approved, or does it or does it not support 
this bill? 

Mr. VAN PELT. The conservation 
commission, it is my understanding, does 
not support the bill as a commission. I 
have had correspondence from members 
of the commission saying that the State 
of Wisconsin is acquiring the land that 
is necessary to complete this park just as 
fast as funds are available. 

Mr. GROSS. And this is in the dis- 
trict that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Van PELT] represents; is that not 
true? 

Mr. VAN PELT. The bulk of the new 
land acquisition is within the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. VAN PELT. I certainly am. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I want to 
observe that it would be a singular occur- 
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rence indeed in this House if, on the 
statement of the gentleman representing 
the district involved, and in the face of 
his statement, this House votes to disre- 
gard the clearly expressed sentiment that 
he has voiced. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Mexico IMr. 
Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time as chairman of the subcommittee 
that held the hearings on this legislation 
pao and clear up some misunderstand- 

S 


It was my understanding that the State 
of Wisconsin and the conservation com- 
mission supported the bill. The only 
difference between the version that they 
supported and the version which we bring 
to you on the floor is that they are in 
favor of the Federal Government doing 
it all. We felt that it should be a Fed- 
eral-State partnership and that the State 
of Wisconsin should participate in this 
project also. 

Now, this is my understanding of what 
the difference of opinion may be, but with 
reference to the matter of the conserva- 
tion commission for the State of Wiscon- 
sin, I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. REUSS]. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman 
from New Mexico, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, for yielding. 

The gentleman has stated the exact 
facts. The Conservation Commission of 
Wisconsin appeared before the House 
Interior Committee on at least two sepa- 
rate hearings and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the proposal. 

It is true, as the gentleman from New 
Mexico said, that the conservation com- 
mission wanted the Federal taxpayers to 
foot the entire bill. However, the con- 
servation department and the State of 
Wisconsin are entirely agreeable now to 
the 50-50 sharing, which is based on the 
Land and Water Conservation Act for- 
mula. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. VAN PELT. The conservation 
commission as stated, and the former 
Governor did appear, but not on this bill, 
as you have stated. 

Mr. MORRIS. Was my recollection 
correct of the position of the State con- 
servation commission in the State of 
Wisconsin that they wanted the Federal 
Government to buy it all? Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. VAN PELT. No; it is not my un- 
derstanding, very definitely, because I 
have had correspondence with a number 
of the commissioners and I have been 
in contact with the taxpayers in the 
area most vitally affected, and if that 
were true—if they were in favor of it—I 
would not be receiving these telegrams 
today. 

It was my suggestion some time ago 
that the committee, if it were going to 
bring up the legislation again, should 
have held hearings in the area from 
where the taxes come and where the tax 
loss would result when the land acquisi- 
tion is taking place. 
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Mr. MORRIS. I might say to my dear 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Van Petr], that the members of 
the subcommittee visited the area and, 
of course, we have every desire to have 
all citizens of this country heard on every 
piece of legislation that affects them 
which comes under our jurisdiction. 
However, I know that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin understands that some- 
times it is extremely difficult for a sub- 
committee to go to an area and hold 
field hearings. It therefore holds hear- 
ings in Washington. We certainly 
would have heard any of the gentle- 
man’s constituents who wanted to be 
heard. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I appreci- 
ate that, but why when these last hear- 
ings were held in 1963, as the Repre- 
sentative of the congressional district 
most vitally affected, why were we not 
notified or invited to testify if you were 
not going out and hold hearings in the 
area? 

Mr. MORRIS. The fact of the date 
of the hearings and the purpose thereof 
was published and announced—that we 
were holding hearings—and I am sorry 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin did 
not receive a special invitation to testify. 
I regret that personally as chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. VAN PELT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, it is also interesting to 
note that there were only two pro- 
ponents—the two individuals who intro- 
duced the legislation—and one from the 
Department that appeared in support of 
this bill, H.R. 1096. 

Mr. MORRIS. We did not have any 
request from other people to appear. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege to rec- 
ommend to the House a bill authorizing 
Federal assistance to the State of Wis- 
consin in preserving for future genera- 
tions one of the notable scientific and 
geological heritages of our great Nation. 

Purposes of H.R. 1096 include the des- 
ignation of certain areas in Wisconsin, 
comprising about 32,500 acres, as the 
Ice Age National Scientific Reserve; the 
provision of Federal cooperation with the 
State in formulating a comprehensive 
plan for this area; and the authorization 
of financial assistance to the State in 
land acquisition. 

Passage of this legislation is in keeping 
with the administration’s policy of pre- 
serving, wherever possible, natural areas 
of scientific and scenic value to the peo- 
ple of America. 

The reserve includes what is regarded 
as the most outstanding collection of ice 
age remnants anywhere in the world, 
and as such its primary value is to the 
Nation’s scientific community. In ad- 
dition, the reserve will contain many 
scenic spots to be enjoyed by those who 
visit it for outdoor recreation purposes. 

The proposed Ice Age National Scien- 
tific Reserve will include three principal 
areas, each one within easy access of a 
different major population center. One 
area is within 20 to 30 miles of Mil- 
waukee, one within 100 miles of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, and the third not 
far from Madison, Wis. Thus a large 
segment of the American population 
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lives within easy driving distance of the 
proposed reserve. 

Establishment of the ice age reserve is 
of more than local or even regional im- 
portance; it is a part of all America’s 
heritage. Members of the committee 
visited the site earlier this year and can 
attest to the beauty and scientific inter- 
est of the area. 

Further significance may be attached 
to this measure. H.R. 1096 offers an 
opportunity for a first experiment in a 
joint Federal-State venture in the field 
of acquisition of areas of national inter- 
est and value. If this addition were to 
be made to the national park system, the 
entire cost of acquiring land not already 
owned and of administering the area 
would be borne by the National Govern- 
ment. By the method proposed in H.R. 
1096 the Federal Government shares 
equally with the State in the cost of ac- 
quiring about one-third of the total re- 
serve area. The State already owns 
nearly two-thirds of the land. In addi- 
tion Federal maintenance funds are 
saved. 

For these reasons as well as others this 
measure is worthy of your favorable con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Morris] stated the facts 
very clearly. 

When this matter had been discussed 
before our committee on this and other 
bills concerning this area, it was the rec- 
ommendation of the group in Wisconsin 
who have charge of State parks that the 
Federal Government take over this 
area—not only what is now a State 
park—but acquire the additional land 
that would be necessary. 

Rather than do that, our committee 
took the approach that we should co- 
operate with the State of Wisconsin and 
not make this an all-Federal project. All 
this bill does is to allow the people of 
Wisconsin to use the money and acquire 
the needed lands. If there ever was any 
need for the bill which was passed a week 
ago, the land and water conservation 
bill, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Van PELT] gave you the reason. He said 
the reason the people of Wisconsin have 
not acquired the necessary land for this 
park is they do not have the money. 
The House passed that bill and sent it to 
the Senate; I hope it will become law in 
this session, that will enable the State of 
Wisconsin and the Federal Government 
to have the money. What we intend to 
do is to see to it that the State of Wis- 
consin and the Federal Government can 
preserve this area because it is one that 
should be preserved. 

I hope this bill is passed. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
since the land and water conservation 
bill has been passed and that would 
provide money for the State of Wiscon- 
sin to acquire the land, why do we need 
this bill? 
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ME, SAYLOR. It will call for cooper- 
ation. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. We passed the 
land and conservation bill. I think that 
is a good bill; I supported it. This bill 
will allow the conservation commission 
to purchase land they cannot buy now 
solely for the State. Do I understand 
that correctly? 

Mr.SAYLOR. This may be one of the 
results. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Then you do not 
need this bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I think our committee 
could do that. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. You took action 
on this before the land and water con- 
servation bill was passed? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes, but we did not 
bring it to the floor. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The land and 
water conservation bill makes is possible 
for the State of Wisconsin to buy the 
land which was passed after the com- 
mittee took action. When the land and 
water conservation bill is law, you do 
not need this bill. That is one of the 
reasons I voted for the land and water 
conservation bill, was to let the States 
acquire the land. You say this bill is 
going to pass, but still you want this 
bill. I think you are inconsistent. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. You bring to the House 
and want to get passed a bill of this 
nature without the approval of the Con- 
gressman representing the district prin- 
cipally involved? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we ought to get this straight. The 
committee has done no such thing. The 
land involved in this program has been 
in the districts of four different Members 
of Congress. Everybody had a right, 
everybody had the privilege, as they al- 
ways do, to come before our subcommit- 
tee and make out a case. It so happens 
there were not any involved who were 
interested at the time the hearings were 
held. There was an objection made after 
the bill was placed on the Consent Cal- 
endar. The bill has been removed from 
the House Calendar, and is brought to 
the House floor for the House to work 
its will. The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs is not trying to do any- 
thing one way or the other. There have 
been four Members interested, and all 
of them have the right and responsibility 
to come before the committee and make 
their position known. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if my assumption is 
correct. After the passage of the land 
and water conservation bill funds will 
be generated in the States so the States 
can buy land they say they could not 
buy before. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As far as the prac- 
tical application is concerned, the gentle- 
man may be right. What we do with 
this legislation is to make this a national 
proposition so far as operation by the 
States are concerned. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I can appreciate 
the gentleman’s position, but one of the 
reasons I voted for the land and water 
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conservation bill was that I hoped in my 
State of Michigan it would generate 
funds that would make it unnecessary 
for the State to come in and do what we 
are asking the State of Wisconsin to do. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand it, 
the State of Michigan has brought be- 
fore our committee a very important bill 
which is rather complex, and in which 
the State of Michigan is asking for rec- 
ognition. This is a similar category, but 
a little different. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. 1 am aware of 
what the gentleman is speaking of, and 
I would hope it may not be necessary now 
for the Federal Government to act in 
this area, simply generating enough 
funds so that the State can do it by it- 
self. That is why we passed the land- 
water conservation bill, and if I under- 
stand it right you do not need this bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I want to ask the 
gentleman, in view of the statement just 
made, how much of this district is in the 
district of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Van PELT] and the other gentleman 
from Wisconsin who has had a part in 
this discussion. 

Mr. REUSS. For the information of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 1 
may say that the acreage is as follows. 
There is a total of 32,500 acres. Some 
12,000 acres taken would be in the dis- 
trict of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Van PELT], some 5,000 in the dis- 
trict of the author of the legislation 
[Mr. JOHNSON], some 2,000 in the district 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
THOMSON], who vigorously supports the 
bill, and the remaining parts of around 
2,000 acres in various scattered districts. 

The land in the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Van PeLT'S] district is land 
which is scheduled for public voluntary 
acquisition and has been so scheduled 
for more than 25 years, so it will be ac- 
quired in any event. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Apropos of the point 
the chairman made, I think the ques- 
tion is not whether there is a right on 
the part of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Van PELT] to appear before the 
committee, I think it is a case of lack of 
notification of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. May I ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if that is not the case? 

Mr. VAN PELT. It could very well 
have been. I do not question the integ- 
rity of the committee because they are 
all friends of mine. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Neither do I, cer- 


Mr. VAN PELT. Of course, if they 
had mentioned where this area was, I 
am sure the committee would have noti- 
fied me. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I am, too. I would 
never question the good faith of the com- 
mittee. But the fact is it was acted on 
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by the committee without the gentle- 
man’s having adequate notice. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. AsprnatL], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], and the en- 
tire membership of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for bringing 
out unanimously on the floor the legis- 
lation introduced by my colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. JoHnson], on which he 
and others have worked since 1958. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG] raised a point which should 
be answered. Why not let this area be 
acquired by the State of Wisconsin under 
the land and water conservation fund? I 
think that this needs an answer. The 
answer is that national recognition for 
the reserve is needed, because in the en- 
tire United States this area of Wisconsin 
happens to be the one area where there 
appears every example of glacial geology, 
where the great glaciers moved through 
the Midwest, including the State of 
Michigan and the State of Iowa. This 
area contains the finest example of that 
glaciation, and it deserves recognition 
just as the Grand Canyon, the Yosemite, 
the Great Smokies, and our many other 
fine parks deserve it. The State of Wis- 
consin is going to administer the re- 
serve. I am sure the gentleman, like me, 
wants to keep this area in State owner- 
ship. 

If the land and water conservation bill 
is passed, Wisconsin’s share under that 
fund would be used for the 50 percent 
Federal contribution for the 12,000 addi- 
tional acres needed in the reserve. This 
is my clear understanding as I under- 
stand it to be the understanding of the 
members of the committee. 

I would make just one more point in 
connection with what the National Park 
Service has called one of the finest ex- 
amples of our scientific heritage in the 
entire country, and that is this: It is 
simply not correct to say, as has been 
said, that there would be any Federal 
fees charged for admission to this re- 
serve. It will be entirely under State 
administration. The land and water 
conservation fund bill would prohibit 
fees by the Federal Government in such 
a situation. 

I hope the House will ratify this bill so 
that we can go forward. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORRIS. The land and water 
conservation fund bill prohibits the 
charging of fees by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. MORRIS. But it is silent with 
regard to the State and the State of Wis- 
consin could charge or could not charge 
a fee as might be desired by the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. UDALL. I would like to make one 
more point in connection with these bills. 
The 88th Congress has not added a sin- 
gle park or historic site or monument to 
the national park system. Yet, we are 
in a phase of our national life when we 
are losing our last opportunity to do so. 
These seven bills are carefully picked and 
chosen. There is an advisory committee 
on national parks and historic sites. It 
is nonpartisan and has existed for years. 
It is manned by some of the finest his- 
torians and scientific experts. They get 
hundreds of  applications—“Please— 
George Washington slept here—let us 
have this for a Federal park or national 
historic site.” All of these monuments 
before us today have gone through this 
very searching and rigorous examination 
by this fine board. They have been 
backed up for years, well back in the 
Eisenhower administration and before. 
This site is one of those that has been 
very carefully picked and checked over. 
It has national significance and that is 
why it should be passed today. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished sponsor of the bill, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, across the northern half of 
America—from the Atlantic to the 
Rockies—the ice age left a colossal hall- 
mark upon our landscape. It is seen in 
the headlands of Cape Cod—and in the 
hills of Michigan. But nowhere is it 
more evident and impressive than in 
Wisconsin. In fact, the State has lent its 
name to the most recent advance of the 
continental ice sheet, the Wisconsin 
stage of the continental glacier, which 
ended 10,000 years ago. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day would be another step forward in 
rounding out the National Park Service’s 
program of setting aside outstanding ex- 
amples of scenic and scientific value for 
the benefit and enjoyment of all the peo- 
ple. The most spectacular canyons, 
deepest caves, highest mountains, signif- 
icant biological assemblies and the most 
honored shrines are units of the national 
park system. No one denies the eminent 
worth of this program, which has been 
studied and copied throughout the 
world. 

In addition to its many historic 
shrines, our national park system in- 
cludes outstanding examples of earth- 
forming processes. The work of vol- 
canoes is found in Lassen Volcanic 
National Park and Hawaii National 
Park. The action of ground water is 
seen at Carlsbad Caverns, Wind Cave 
and Mammoth Cave National Parks. 
Examples of mountain building are 
found in Mount McKinley National Park, 
the highest peak in North America, and 
Mount Whitney, in Sequoia National 
Park. 

Mr. Speaker, in contrast, the lowest 
point in the Nation is included in Death 
Valley National Monument. The work 
of erosion can be seen in all its splendor 
at Grand Canyon, Kings Canyon and 
Bryce Canyon National Parks, to name 
afew. Of biological significance are the 
Everglades, Sequoia and Olympic Na- 
tional Parks. : 
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Mountain glaciers are set aside for 
public enjoyment at Mount Rainier and 
Glacier National Parks. Yosemite, 
Crater Lake, Rocky Mountain, Shen- 
andoah, Great Smokies, Isle Royale, Big 
Bend and others that have unique fea- 
tures are widely known. Over 50 million 
folks like these national parks well 
enough to visit them every year. 

In this parade of the scenic and scien- 
tific treasures of the Nation, the vast 
cosmic force of continental glaciation has 
scarcely been recognized. Although 
Acadia National Park in Maine and Isle 
Royale National Park in Lake Superior 
were planed off by the ice sheet, there is 
little evidence of the magnitude of the 
forces visible in these parks today. 

Mr. Speaker, the outstanding work of 
the continental glacier is shown in the 
features found in the heartland of Amer- 
ica—the area which this legislation is 
designed to protect and preserve. In 
this region, the massive ice sheet altered 
drainage systems, determined the course 
of rivers, filled valleys, created hills and 
plains and thousands of lakes—making 
the area truly the Land of the Lakes. 

After extensive field surveys and other 
studies of Wisconsin’s proposed Ice Age 
National Scientific Reserve, the U.S. De- 
partment of Interior has recommended 
that national recognition be given to the 
significant features of the State’s gla- 
ciated areas by designating them as the 
Ice Age National Scientific Reserve. 
They are: roughly 10,000 acres in the 
Bloomer region of Chippewa County; 
17,000 acres in the Kettle Moraine and 
Campbellsport region; 3,500 acres in the 
Devils Lake area and about 2,000 acres 
in other areas. 

Included in these areas are outstand- 
ing examples of the topographic features 
peculiar to glaciation—drumlins, kames, 
eskers, boulder trains, kettle moraines 
and, of course, lakes. The Bloomer re- 
gion in Chippewa County alone contains 
approximately 300 glacial lakes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve would be within easy 
driving range of one of the greatest popu- 
lation concentrations in the United 
States, an area that is presently almost 
entirely without examples of the national 
park system. The three main areas of 
the proposed reserve are within a few 
miles of Wisconsin’s main population 
centers—Milwaukee and the lakeshore 
cities; Madison, and the Eau Claire-Twin 
Cities areas, respectively. 

As the recent report of the Outdoor 
Recreational Resources Review Board 
made clear, parks and recreational facil- 
ities within easy driving distance of our 
metropolitan centers are our most im- 
perative resource need. The densely 
populated area within 70 miles of the 
Wisconsin-Tllinois line will have 16 mil- 
lion people by 1980 and perhaps 32 mil- 
lion by the year 2000. Already, nearly 
80 percent of the use of Wisconsin State 
paras is by people from outside Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Kettle Moraine State Forest alone 
has more visitors a year than at least 16 
of our national parks. Only Great 
Smoky Mountains and Shenandoah Na- 
tional Parks, both of which are located 
ọn the populous east coast, get more 
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usage than Wisconsin's own Devil's Lake 
State Park, 

Mr. Speaker, even more visitors would 
come to this vacation paradise if co- 
ordinated management, protection, and 
improvement of desirable areas could be 
inaugurated. This is the purpose of the 
legislation on which my Wisconsin col- 
league, Congressman Henry Reuss, and 
I have been working for the past 5 years. 

The Ice Age Scientific Reserve would 
be a joint Federal, State, and local ven- 
ture. The reserve would remain under 
the administration of the State of Wis- 
consin, but the Federal Government 
would assist the State in acquiring addi- 
tional lands, Some 20,500 of the 32,500 
acres to be included in the proposed re- 
serve are already in public ownership. 

The cost of the 12,000 additional acres, 
at prices ranging from $50 to $200 an 
acre, is estimated at $1,550,000. The 
Federal share, as provided in the bill, 
would not exceed $750,000. The legisla- 
tion also includes an authorization of 
$50,000 for use by the Secretary of In- 
terior, in cooperation with State and 
local governmental authorities in Wis- 
consin, for the formulation of a compre- 
hensive plan for protecting and inter- 
preting the outstanding examples of con- 
tinental glaciation in the State. 

Mr. Speaker, county, State, and Fed- 
eral teamwork such as this promises to 
be highly successful in Wisconsin because 
of the State’s forward-looking park con- 
servation program. Congressman REUSS 
and I believe that passage of this bill will 
constitute a real conservation landmark, 
for our proposed legislation offers a care- 
fully thought-out approach to the prob- 
lem of preserving the essentially national 
scientific values of the Wisconsin glaciers 
with a minimum amount of Federal par- 
ticipation. The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration agrees that our proposal might 
very well set a pattern for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources in other parts 
of the country. 

When the late President Kennedy pre- 
sented his 1962 conservation message to 
the Congress, he listed the Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Reserve as one of 10 
urgently needed new units in the na- 
tional park system 

The proposal has been approved by the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Agriculture; the Bureau of 
the Budget; and the Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Department. Additional support 
has come from the Wisconsin Federation 
of Conservation Clubs; the National 
Wildlife Federation; the Izaak Walton 
League of America; the National Audu- 
bon Society; the Sierra Club; and count- 
less conservation minded groups and in- 
dividuals. 

Writing to me in support of the Ice Age 
National Scientific Reserve bill, Walter 
Fuhrman, secretary of the Milwaukee 
County Conservation Alliance, observed 
that the Wisconsin ice age areas are 
hiked, skied, picnicked, fished and stud- 
ied every year by many, many people 
throughout the Nation and even the 
world. Mr. Fuhrman wrote: 

We have the most renowned vestiges of the 
ice age not only in this country, but in the 
world. Moreover, they are readily accessible 
to millions of our people. Those areas not 
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owned by the State of Wisconsin are now 
being mercilessly chewed up by the decen- 
tralization of our ever-increasing population. 
The land prices today are high and rapidly 
going higher. The State just cannot finan- 
cially meet the problem of securing those 
recreationally and scientifically vital present- 
ly privately owned areas by itself. It 
shouldn't have to. 

It will be criminal 1f these internationally 
significant areas are not preserved for gen- 
erations to come. We have a singular op- 
portunity and responsibility to protect them. 
We must act quickly, though. For once 
these areas are destroyed, they will be gone 
forever. No amount of money can ever bring 
back these remnants of the tremendous 
forces of nature that shaped a good share 
of our country and the world. 


Mr. Speaker, the necessity to meet the 

outdoor needs of our people now and in 
the future will, in all likelihood, be the 
sharpest and most consistent pressure on 
our land, water and forests in the years 
ahead. In view of this fact, it is impor- 
tant that we act now to insure that there 
will be sufficient outdoor recreational 
areas available to meet the needs of our 
increasing population, so that our chil- 
dren and their children may have the 
5 opportunities which we have 
had. 
The scenic charm, scientific impor- 
tance and recreational potential of the 
proposed Ice Age National Scientific Re- 
serve make it worthy of inclusion in the 
family of national parks. It would bring 
into the national park system the only 
areas whose primary purpose would be 
the interpretation of the ice age—the 
only major earth process not now spe- 
cifically recognized in our national parks. 
The proposed reserve would point up the 
scientific and cultural importance of the 
vast glaciated terrain which reaches from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Missouri and Ohio 
Rivers, and from the Continental Divide 
to the Atlantic Ocean—the heartland of 
North America. 

Following hearings in the 87th and 
88th Congresses and an on-the-spot sur- 
vey by the House National Parks Sub- 
committee, its members favorably report- 
ed the Ice Age Scientific Reserve pro- 
posal to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Members of the full com- 
mittee voted to favorably report the leg- 
islation on November 6. I hope that my 
colleagues in the House will follow suit 
and vote to bring the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve a step closer to becom- 
ing a reality. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to say I hope this bill will pass. 
It is a great tribute to a friend with 
whom I served on the great Committee 
on Agriculture for many years, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. This is good legislation 
and should be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PRICE). The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1096, with 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. VAN PELT) 
there were—ayes 45, noes 77. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 164, nays 154, not voting 
113, as follows: 


[Roll No. 198] 
YEAS—164 
Addabbo Griffiths Patman 
Albert Hagan, Ga. Patten 
Anderson Hagen, Calif. Pepper 
Andrews, Hanna Philbin 
N. Dak. Hansen Pickle 
inall Harding Pike 
Baldwin Harrison 
Hawkins Powell 
Beckworth Hays Price 
Blatnik Hechler Quie 
Boggs Horton Rains 
Brademas Huddleston Reuss 
Brooks Jennings Rhodes, Pa. 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Wis. Rich 
Burke Jones, Ala. Rivers, Alaska 
Burkhalter Karth Rodino 
Burton, Calif. Kastenmeier Rogers, Colo 
Burton, Utah Kelly Rogers, Fla 
Byrne, Kilgore Rogers, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis. King, Calif. Rooney, Pa 
Roosevelt 
Celler Laird Rosenthal 
Clark Leggett Roush 
Cleveland Libonati Roybal 
Cooley Long, La Ryan, N.Y. 
Daddario Long, Md St. Onge 
Daniels McClory Saylor 
Davis, Ga. McDade rest 
Dawson Senner 
Delaney Macdonald Sickles 
Dent Mahon lack 
Denton Martin, Nebr. Smith, lowa 
Dole as Staggers 
Donohue Matsunaga Steed 
Matthews Stephens 
Duncan May Stubblefield 
Edmondson Mills Sullivan 
Edwards Minish Taylor 
Elliott Moorhead Thomas 
Everett Morgan Thompson, N.J. 
Fallon Morris Thompson, Tex. 
Farbstein Morrison Thomson, Wis. 
Fascell Morton Trimble 
Fogarty Moss Udall 
Priedel Multer Ullman 
Gallagher Murphy, II Van Deerlin 
Garmatz Murphy, N.Y. Vanik 
Gibbons Murray Vinson 
Gilbert O'Brien, N.Y. Watts 
Gonzalez O'Hara, Il Weltner 
Goodell O’Hara, Mich. Westland 
Grabowski O'Konski White 
Gray Olsen, Mont Wickersham 
Green, Oreg. Olson, Minn. Young 
Green, Pa. O'Neill Zablocki 
NAYS—154 
Abbitt Broyhill,N.C. Fisher 
Abele Broyhill, Va. Flynt 
Abernethy Bruce Ford 
Andrews, Ala. Burleson Fountain 
Arends Cahill Frelinghuysen 
Ashbrook Casey Fulton, Pa. 
Ashmore Cederberg Fuqua 
Auchincloss Chelf Ga 
Chenoweth Glenn 
Baker Clancy 
Bates Clausen, Grant 
Battin Don H. Gross 
Becker Clawson, Del Grover 
Beermann lmer Gurney 
Belcher Conte Haley 
u Corbett Hall 
Bennett, Fla. Cramer Halleck 
rry Cunningham 
Betts Curtin Harris 
Bolton, Dague 
Frances P, Derounian Harvey, Ind 
Bow Devine Henderson 
Dorn Herlong 
k Dowdy Hoeven 
Broomfield Downing Horan 
Brotzman Dwyer Hosmer 
Brown, Ohio Feighan Hutchinson 
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Jarman Pelly Smith, Calif. 
Jensen Pillion Smith, Va. 
Joelson Pirnie Sp 
Johansen Poff Stafford 
Johnson, Pa. Quillen Stinson 
Jonas Reid, III Talcott 
Keith Reid, N.Y. Teague, Calif. 
King, N. L. Reifel Teague, Tex. 
Knox Rielhman Tollefson 
Korn Rivers, S. O. Tuck 
Kunkel Roberts, Tex Tupper 
Langen Rooney, N.Y. Tuten 
Latta Roudebush Utt 
Lindsay St. George Van Pelt 
Lipscomb Schadeberg Waggonner 
McCulloch Schenck Watson 
McLoskey Schneebeli Wharton 
Marsh Schweiker Whitener 
Martin, Mass, Schwengel Whitten 
Michel Scott Widnall 
Selden Williams 
Moore ort Winstead 
Mosher Sibal Wydler 
Natcher Sikes Wyman 
Siler Younger 
NOT VOTING—113 
Adair Gubser Nix 
Alger Hal Norblad 
Ashley Harvey, Mich, Osmers 
Avery ealey Passman 
Baring Hébert Perkins 
Barry Hoffman Pilcher 
Bass Holifield Pool 
Bennett, Mich. Holland Pucinski 
Boland ull Purcell 
Bolling Ichord Randall 
Bolton, Johnson, Calif. Rhodes, Ariz, 
Oliver P Jones, Mo. Roberts, Ala 
Bonner Karsten Robison 
Bromwell Kee 
Buckley Keogh Rumsfeld 
Cameron Kilburn Ryan, Mich. 
Chamberlain Kluczynski St Germain 
Cohelan Kyl Sheppard 
Collier Landrum Shipley 
Corman Lankford Shriver 
Curtis Lennon Sisk 
Davis, Tenn. Lesinski Skubitz 
Lloyd Snyder 
Diggs McDowell Staebler 
McIntire Stratton 
Ellsworth McMillan Taft 
Evins MacGregor Thompson, La. 
Findley Madden To 
Finnegan Wallhauser 
Fino Martin, Calif. Weaver 
Flood Meader Whalley 
Foreman Miller, Calif. Willis 
Forrester Miller, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
Fraser Milliken Wilson, 
Fulton, Tenn. Monagan Charles H. 
Gary Montoya Wilson, Ind. 
Giaimo Morse Wright 
Gill Nedzi 
Griffin Nelsen 


So, two-thirds not having voted in fa- 
vor thereof, the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr, Keogh and Mr. Karsten for, with Mr. 
Hébert against. 

Mr. Toll and Mr. Stratton for, with Mr. 
Passman against. 

Mr. Johnson of California and Mr. Miller 
of California for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mr. Pucinski and Mr. Rostenkowski for, 
with Mr, Miller of New York against. 

Mr. Holifield and Mr. Cohelan for, with Mr. 
McIntire against. 

Mr. Flood and Mr. Monagan for, with Mr. 
Wallhauser against. 

Mr. Montoya and Mr. McDowell for, with 
Mr. McMillan against. 

Mr. Madden and Mr. Kluczynski for, with 
Mr. Hoffman against. 

Mr. Ashley and Mr, Healey for, with Mr. 
Oliver P. Bolton against. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan and Mr. St Germain 
for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Sisk and Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Fore- 
man against. 

Mr. Corman and Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. 
Weaver against. 

Mr. Buckley and Mr. Cameron for, with 
Mr. Kilburn against. 
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Mr. Giaimo and Mr, Holland for, with Mr. 
Osmers against. 

Mr. Charles H, Wilson and Mrs. Kee for, 
with Mr. Nelsen against. 

Mr. Finnegan and Mr. Gill for, with Mr. 
Morse of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Rhodes of Arizona and Mr. Robison 
for, with Mr. Pool against. 

Mr. Randall and Mr, Sheppard for, with 
Mr. Lennon against. 

Mr. Nedzi and Mr, Nix for, with Mr, Taft 
against. 

Mr. Boland and Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, 
with Mr. Gary against. 

Mr. Diggs and Mr. Lankford for, with Mr. 
Wilson of Indiana against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Baring with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Bennett of Mich- 
igan. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Col- 
lier. 

Mr. Hull-with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Ellsworth, 

Mr. Staebler with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr, Mailliard. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr, Willis with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr, Chamberlain. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Martin of California, 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Bass with Mr. Adair. 


Messrs. BURTON of Utah and MOR- 
TON changed their vote from “nay” to 
“yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


NEW PAY BILL FOR POLICE AND 
FIREMEN OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a new pay bill for the 
police and firemen of the District of 
Columbia. 

The major provisions of my bill, de- 
signed to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958, 
as amended, so as to increase salaries 
and adjust pay alinement, where recom- 
mended by the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

A recent study made of police and fire- 
men's salaries revealed that at least 18 
of the 20 other municipalities with popu- 
lations greater than 500,000 have given 
pay increases to their police and fire em- 
ployees since similar pay data was ob- 
tained in August 1962. Since that time, 
for example, police privates in these 18 
cities received pay increases averaging 
6.4 percent. 

In addition to these increases given 
in other major cities, communities in 
the Washington metropolitan area are 
actively considering increases for their 
police and fire personnel. 

The salary increases proposed in this 
bill will compare favorably with increases 
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given other District employees. Also, 
the increase from $5,650 to $6,010 pro- 
vided by the bill for the minimum salaries 
of police privates would raise the relative 
standing of the District of Columbia in 
this respect from eighth to sixth place 
by comparison with 20 other major 
cities; and the proposed increase in the 
maximum salary for police privates from 
$7,150 to $7,610 would retain the Dis- 
trict’s present relative standing of fifth 
place in this regard. 

I believe these increases and aline- 
ments to be essential for the continued 
high morale in and effectiveness of these 
vital public services in our Nation’s 
Capital. 


ALLEGHENY PORTAGE RAILROAD 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE AND 
JOHNSTOWN FLOOD NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL, PA. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 931) to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Allegheny Portage Railroad 
National Historic Site and the Johnstown 
Flood National Memorial in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
establish, as herein provided, the Allegheny 
Portage Railroad National Historic Site and 
the Johnstown Flood National Memorial in 
the State of Pennsylvania. For this purpose 
the Secretary may designate up to nine hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land that may, in his 
discretion, including portions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, the Lemon House, the summit of 
the Allegheny Portage Railroad, the Skew 
Arch Bridge, incline planes numbered 6, 7, 8, 
9, and 10 and the levels between them, the 
Portage Railroad tunnel, and such other land 
and historic features as may be necessary to 
illustrate the significant role of the Alle- 
gheny Portage Railroad and the Pennsylvania 
Canal in the Nation’s history; and he may 
designate up to fifty-five acres in Cambria 
County, Pennsylvania, for use in commemo- 
rating the tragic Johnstown flood of May 31, 
1889. 

Sec. 2. Within the areas designated pursu- 
ant to section 1, the Secretary is authorized 
to acquire lands and interests in lands by 
purchase, donation, purchase with donated 
funds, or otherwise. 

Sec. 3. When the Secretary of the Interior 
has acquired sufficient lands to form admin- 
istrable park units, he shall publish notice 
of that fact in the Federal Register and the 
areas designated pursuant to section 1 shall 
thereafter be known as the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad National Historic Site and the 
Johnstown Flood National Memorial and 
shall be administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish the National 
Park Service, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 4. To provide for the preservation and 
interpretation of the remaining portions of 
the Allegheny Portage Railroad route not in- 
cluded within the national historic site, and 
to further commemorate the Johnstown 
flood, the Secretary is authorized to enter 
into cooperative agreements with the State 
of Pennsylvania, political subdivisions 
thereof, corporations, associations, or indi- 
viduals, and to erect and maintain tablets or 
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markers in accordance with the provisions 
contained in the Act approved August 21, 
1935, entitled “An Act to provide for the 
preservation of historic American sites, build- 
ings, objects, and antiquities of national sig- 
nificance, and for other purposes” (49 Stat. 
666). 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, but not more than 
$2,000,000, for land acquisition and develop- 
ment, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and I may extend our 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 931 
is by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SAYLOR] the valued ranking mi- 
nority member of our Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. It is a double- 
barreled bill. It will authorize establish- 
ment of the Allegheny Portage Railroad 
National Historic Site and of the Johns- 
town Flood National Memorial. Such 
action is recommended not only by the 
Department of the Interior but also by 
the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments. 

Construction of the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad was an important step in the 
history of transportation in the United 
States. It was also an engineering 
achievement of the first order. The rail- 
road was one unit of the 395-mile trans- 
portation system which the State of 
Pennsylvania built between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. The first part of this 
system was a railroad from Philadelphia 
to Columbia, the second a canal from 
Columbia to Hollidaysburg, the third the 
36-mile Allegheny Portage Railroad from 
Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, and the 
fourth another canal from Johnstown to 
Pittsburgh. 

In the course of its 36 miles, the 
Allegheny Portage Railroad climbed 1,400 
feet on the eastern slope of the moun- 
tains and dropped 1,200 feet on the 
other side. Its 900-foot Staple Bend 
tunnel was the first railroad tunnel in 
America. The railroad went into opera- 
tion in 1834 and continued until 1858. 
During this period it contributed greatly 
to the settlement of the Midwest and 
transported across the Alleghenies such 
famous passengers as Henry Clay, Jenny 
Lind, Charles Dickens, Lajos Kossuth, 
and others. 

I wish that we could include the whole 
36 miles of the Allegheny Portage Rail- 
road in the new national historic site. 
Unfortunately this cannot be, since 
large portions of the route have been 
obliterated by modern developments. 
But although we can include only about 
950 acres along about 4 miles of the 
original right-of-way, preservation of 
even this small part will give us and 
future generations a good picture of the 
scene as it was when the railroad was in 
operation. 

The Johnstown Flood National Me- 
morial is the other part of H.R. 931. It 
is proposed that about 50 acres be ac- 
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quired at the site of South Fork Dam 
on the Little Conemaugh River for this 
purpose. This dam, originally con- 
structed to provide water for operation 
of the Pennsylvania Canal, ceased opera- 
tion when the Allegheny Portage Rail- 
road system was abandoned. Thiry years 
later—on May 31, 1889, to be exact— 
the dam burst. The result was what we 
all know as the Johnstown flood, the 
greatest catastrophe in America up to 
that time. 

H.R. 931, as amended by the commit- 
tee, limits appropriations for land ac- 
quisition and development in connection 
with these two areas to $2 million. Esti- 
mated operating expenses for the two 
areas are $75,000 a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend enactment 
of H.R. 931. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 931 
will establish the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad and the Johnstown Memorial 
Flood Area as a national historic site. 
The legislation combines two bills which 
I first introduced in 1962—one will pre- 
serve an ingenious transportation link 
between two parts of America that were 
divided by what seemed a century and a 
half ago to be an insurmountable moun- 
tain range. The other memorializes a 
tragic event that shocked the world and 
at the same time demonstrated how a 
God-fearing and courageous people can 
i tragedy and rebuild a commu- 

ty. 

The Pennsylvania Canal was one of 
the great canals in American history. 
Constructed between 1826 and 1834 at the 
height of the canal era, it was the only 
real rival to the Erie Canal. It repre- 
sented the first attempt to conquer by 
something more than wagon train the 
difficult terrain between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. As completed, the canal 
consisted of an eastern division—Colum- 
bia to Hollidaysburg—and a western di- 
vision—Johnstown to Pittsburg—the two 
connected by the unique Allegheny Port- 
age Railroad—Hollidaysburg to Johns- 
town—over the main ridge of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. The Columbia Rail- 
road joined the eastern terminus of the 
canal to Philadelphia. At canal basins 
in Columbia, Hollidaysburg, and Johns- 
town, freight and passengers were trans- 
ferred from canalboat to railroad car, 
or vice versa. The whole system was 
395 miles long, 36 miles of which was 
traversed by the Allegheny Portage Rail- 
road. The railroad remnants that exist 
today are an effective symbol of the en- 
tire canal system. 

As a railroad, the Allegheny Portage 
was an engineering triumph which Ed- 
ward Stevenson, noted English engineer 
who journeyed over it in 1837, compared 
favorably with the engineering feats at 
Simplon Pass and Mount Cenis. Built 
1831-34, it was a combination level-track 
and inclined plane railway. Five in- 
clined planes, using cables powered by 
stationary engines, overcame the nearly 
1,400-foot rise from Hollidaysburg west 
to the Allegheny summit at Blair’s Gap; 
five more and a 901-foot tunnel, the first 
railroad tunnel in America, overcame the 
nearly 1,200-foot drop from the summit 
down into Johnstown. 
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At first, the State of Pennsylvania fur- 
nished motive power only on the in- 
clined sections of the railroad, on which 
the railroad cars were hauled either up- 
ward or lowered by a continuous rope. 
Gradually, State-owned locomotives su- 
perseded privately owned horsepower on 
the levels, which—through tracks—were 
initially operated much as public high- 
ways. The final step was the establish- 
ment of the truck system—State-owned 
railway flatcars on which sectionally 
built canalboats could be loaded—with- 
out the necessity of transferring freight 
and passengers—and transported from 
one canal terminal to the other. Am- 
phibian carriers could then journey from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh without seri- 
ous delay. 

Another physical symbol of the 
Pennsylvania Canal in the Hollidays- 
burg-Johnstown area is also a more 
poignant symbol of one of our great 
natural disasters, the Johnstown flood 
of 1889. This is the two-part remnant 
of the South Fork Dam, originally con- 
structed across the South Fork Run— 
Little Conemaugh River—to impound 
water for that part of the canal that 
extended from Johnstown to Pittsburgh. 
The reservoir formed by this dam—Lake 
Conemaugh—was 3 miles long, more 
than a mile wide in places, and con- 
tained an estimated 20 million tons of 
water, forming perhaps the largest arti- 
ficial lake in the country at the time of 
its construction. Abandoned when the 
Portage Railroad system was made obso- 
lete by the construction of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the dam and reservoir 
came eventually into the hands of the 
South Fork Hunting and Fishing Club, 
which developed the lake as a private 
resort, Never properly maintained, the 
dam suddenly gave way on May 31, 1889, 
following a period of heavy rains. The 
result was the disaster we remember as 
the Johnstown flood. 

Combined, the Portage Railroad and 
the Johnstown Flood Memorial will 
present new interest to local residents 
and at the same time attract tourists 
from all parts of the country. It will be 
only the fifth site in Pennsylvania to be 
shown on National Park Service maps— 
the others being the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park, Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, Fort Necessity 
National Battlefield, and Hopewell 
Village National Historic Site. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? If not, the question is, 
Will the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 931, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 

passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid n 
the table. 


PROVIDING AN ADEQUATE BASIS 
FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LAKE MEAD NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION AREA, ARIZ., AND NEV. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
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(H.R. 4010) to provide an adequate basis 
for administration of the Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area, Ariz., and 
Nev., and for other purposes, with 
amendments. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in rec- 
ognition of the national significance of the 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area, in the 
States of Arizona and Nevada, and in order 
to establish a more adequate basis for effec- 
tive administration of such area for the pub- 
lic benefit, the Secretary of the Interior here- 
after may exercise the functions and carry 
out the activities prescribed by this Act. 

Sec. 2. Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area shall comprise that particular land and 
water area which is shown on a certain map, 
identified as “boundary map, RA-LM-—7060— 
B, revised July 17, 1963”, which is on file and 
which shall be available for public inspec- 
tion in the office of the National Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior. An 
exact copy of such map shall be filed with 
the Federal Register within thirty days fol- 
lowing the approval of this Act, and an exact 
copy thereof shall be available also for pub- 
lic inspection in the headquarters office of 
the superintendent of the said Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to revise the boundaries of such national 
recreation area, subject to the requirement 
that the total acreage of that area, as revised, 
shall be no greater than the present acreage 
thereof. In the event of such boundary revi- 
sion, maps of the recreation area, as revised, 
shall be prepared by the Department of the 
Interior, and shall be filed in the same man- 
ner, and shall be available for public in- 
spection also in accordance with the afore- 
said procedures and requirements relating to 
the filing and availability of maps. The 
Secretary may accept donations of land and 
interests in land within the exterior bound- 
aries of such area, or such property may 
be procured by the Secretary in such manner 
as he shall consider to be in the public in- 
terest. 

In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property located 
within the boundaries of the recreation area 
and convey to the grantor of such property 
any federally owned property under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law. The properties 
so exchanged shall be approximately equal in 
fair market value: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary may accept cash from or pay cash to 
the grantor in such an exchange in order 
to equalize the values of the properties ex- 
changed. 

Establishment or revision of the bound- 
aries of the said national recreation area 
as herein prescribed, shall not affect adverse- 
ly any valid rights in the area, nor shall it 
affect the validity of withdrawals heretofore 
made for reclamation or power purposes. All 
lands in the recreation area which have been 
withdrawn or acquired by the United States 
for reclamation purposes shall remain subject 
to the primary use thereof for reclamation 
and power purposes so long as they are with- 
drawn or needed for such purposes. There 
shall be excluded from the said national rec- 
reation area by the Secretary of the Interior 
any property for management or protection 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, which would 
be subject otherwise to inclusion in the said 
recreation area, and which the Secretary of 
the Interior considers in the national in- 
terest should be excluded therefrom. 

Sec. 3. The authorities granted by this Act 
shall be subject to the following exceptions 
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and qualifications when exercised with 
respect to any tribal or allotted lands of the 
Hualapai Indians that may be included with- 
in the exterior boundaries of the Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area: 

(a) The inclusion of Indian lands within 
the exterior boundaries of the area shall not 
be effective until approved by the Hualapai 
Tribal Council. 

(b) Mineral developments or use of the 
Indian lands shall be permitted only in ac- 
cordance with the laws that relate to Indian 
lands. 

(c) Leases and permits for general recrea- 
tional use, business sites, home sites, vaca- 
tion cabin sites, and grazing shall be ex- 
ecuted in accordance with the laws relating 
to leases of Indian lands, provided that all 
development and improvement leases so 
granted shall conform to the development 
program and standards prescribed for the 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall deprive the 
members of the Hualapai Tribe of hunting 
and fishing privileges presently exercised by 
them, nor diminish those rights and privi- 
leges of that part of the reservation which 
is included in the Lake Mead Recreation 
Area. 

Sec. 4. (a) Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area shall be administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior for general purposes of public 
recreation, benefit, and use, and in a man- 
ner that will preserve, develop, and enhance, 
so far as practicable, the recreation potential, 
and in a manner that will preserve the 
scenic, historic, scientific, and other impor- 
tant features of the area, consistently with 
applicable reservations and limitations re- 
lating to such area and with other author- 
ized uses of the lands and properties within 
such area. 

(b) In carrying out the functions pre- 
scribed by this Act, in addition to other 
related activities that may be permitted 
hereunder, the Secretary may provide for 
the following activities, subject to such lim- 
itations, conditions, or regulations as he may 
prescribe, and to such extent as will not be 
inconsistent with either the recreational use 
or the primary use of that portion of the 
area heretofore withdrawn for reclamation 


urposes: 

(1) General recreation use, such as bath- 
ing, boating, camping, and picnicking; 

(2) Grazing; 

(3) Mineral leasing; 

(4) Vacation cabin site use, in accordance 
with existing policies of the Department of 
the Interior relating to such use, or as such 
policies may be revised hereafter by the 
Secretary. 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
permit hunting, fishing, and trapping on 
the lands and waters under his jurisdiction 
within the recreation area in accordance with 
the applicable laws and regulations of the 
United States and the respective States: 
Provided, That the Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the respective State fish and game 
commissions, may issue regulations designat- 
ing zones where and establishing periods 
when no hunting, fishing, or trapping shall 
be permitted for reasons of public safety, 
administration, or public use and enjoy- 
ment. 

Sec. 6. Such national recreation area shall 
continue to be administered in accordance 
with regulations heretofore issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior relating to such 
areas, and the Secretary may revise such 
regulations or issue new regulations to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. In his admin- 
istration and regulation of the area, the 
Secretary shall exercise authority, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of this Act, 
comparable to his general administrative 
authority relating to areas of the national 


park system. 
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The superintendent, caretakers, officers, or 
rangers of such recreation area are authorized 
to make arrests for violation of any of the 
regulations applicable to the area or pre- 
scribed pursuant to this Act, and they may 
bring the offender before the nearest com- 
missioner, judge, or court of the United 
States having jurisdiction in the premises. 

Any person who violates a rule or regula- 
tion issued pursuant to this Act shall be 

ty of a misdemeanor, and may be 
punished by a fine of not more than $500, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall deprive 
any State, or any political subdivision there- 
of, of its civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the lands within the said national recreation 
area, or of its rights to tax persons, corpora- 
tions, franchises, or property on the lands in- 
cluded in such area. Nothing in this Act 
shall modify or otherwise affect the existing 
jurisdiction of the Hualapai Tribe or alter 
the status of individual Hualapal Indians 
within that part of the Hualapai Indian 
Reservation included in said Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area. 

Sec. 8. Revenues and fees obtained by the 
United States from operation of the national 
recreation area shall be subject to the same 
statutory provisions concerning the disposi- 
tion thereof as are similar revenues collected 
in areas of the national park system with 
the exception, that those particular revenues 
and fees including those from mineral de- 
velopments, which the Secretary of the In- 
terior finds are reasonably attributable to 
Indian lands shall be paid to the Indian 
owner of the land, and with the further ex- 
ception that other fees and revenues ob- 
tained from mineral development and from 
activities under other public land laws 
within the recreation area shall be disposed 
of in accordance with the provisions of the 
applicable laws. 

Src. 9. A United States commissioner shall 
be appointed for that portion of the Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area that is 
situated in Mohave County, Arizona. Such 
commissioner shall be appointed by the 
United States district court having jurisdic- 
tion thereover, and the commissioner shall 
serve as directed by such court, as well as 
pursuant to, and within the limits of, the 
authority of said court. 

The functions of such commissioner shall 
include the trial and sentencing of persons 
committing petty offenses, as defined in title 
18, section 1, United States Code: Provided, 
That any person charged with a petty offense 
may elect to be tried in the district court of 
the United States, and the commissioner 
shall appraise the defendant of his right to 
make such election, but shall not proceed 
to try the case unless the defendant, after 
being so apprised, signs a written consent to 
be tried before the commissioner. The ex- 
ercise of additional functions by the com- 
missioner shall be consistent with and be 
carried out in accordance with the authority, 
laws, and regulations, of general application 
to United States commissioners. The provi- 
sions of title 18, section 3402, of the United 
States Code, and the rules of procedure and 
practice prescribed by the Supreme Court 
pursuant thereto, shall apply to all cases 
handled by such commissioner. The proba- 
tion laws shall be applicable to persons tried 
by the commissioner and he shall have power 
to grant probation. The commissioner shall 
receive the fees, and none other, provided 
by law for like or similar services. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $1,200,000 for the 
acquisition of land and interests in land 
pursuant to section 2 of this Act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PRICE). Isa second demanded? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we now come to H.R. 
4010, a bill to provide an adequate basis 
for administration of the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area in Arizona and 
Nevada, and for other purposes. 

Lake Mead, as many of you know, is 
the lake created by Hoover Dam—orig- 
inally known as Boulder Dam and still 
frequently referred to this way—on the 
Colorado River. Hoover Dam was the 
highest dam in the world when it was 
built and Lake Mead was and, I believe 
still is the largest manmade body of 
water in North America. These en- 
gineering marvels are a mecca for sight- 
seers. The countryside around them and 
downstream from them is equally impres- 
sive in its own right. This is rugged, 
mountainous country with scenery to de- 
light the eye at every turn. It is no 
wonder to me, for I know the area first- 
hand, that 2,700,000 people visited it in 
1962 and that the 1963 figure was 3,350,- 
000, or 24 percent higher. 

The Lake Mead National Recreation 
Area has been administered for the last 
28 years under an agreement between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the National 
Park Service approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. It is time that we put a 
statutory foundation under this area and 
recognized it in our enactments for what 
it is. 

H.R. 4010 will do this. It will de- 
fine the boundaries of the recreation 
area by reference to a map, fix its size 
at about 1,950,000 acres, provide for the 
acquisition of the private inholdings— 
about 33,000 acres—that are within its 
boundaries, allow the appointment of a 
U.S. Commissioner who will have juris- 
diction over petty offenses committed in 
the area, set out the uses to which it 
may be put—that is, recreation, cabin 
sites, grazing, and leasing under the min- 
eral leasing laws—provide protection to 
the owners of Indian lands within it, and 
set forth the extent to which hunting, 
fishing, and trapping shall be allowed. 

Mr. Speaker, we all recognize the 
growing importance and popularity of 
public water-based recreation. Along 
our borders we are struggling to keep or 
recapture for public use a reasonable 
amount of the coastline for this purpose. 
Cape Cod, Point Reyes, Padre Island and, 
in the near future I hope, Fire Island 
are examples of what I mean. All of 
these have been expensive propositions. 
Inland costs are, generally speaking, just 
as expensive. Here at Lake Mead, how- 
ever, the story is different. The area 
exists already and over 98 percent of it 
is owned by the United States. The bill, 
as reported, limits the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for the remainder 
to $1,200,000. Certainly we would be 
foolish if we did not take advantage of 
this opportunity and close the deal. 

I recommend passage of H.R. 4010. 


August 3 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I ask the gentleman if 
this is not largely an administrative 
measure, that is, setting up administra- 
tive procedures? 

Mr. ASPINALL. To a great extent, 
that is correct. If the gentleman will 
permit me, he will remember in the Colo- 
rado River Storage Project Act, we gave 
the authority in almost the identical way 
that we are asking for it in this particu- 
lar area. This makes this facility subject 
to better administration and it also de- 
fines it so that the administrators will 
know what they are doing and where 
they are doing it. 

Mr. GROSS. Rights of the Indians in 
that area will be completely protected 
under this legislation? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct, 

Mr. GROSS. I say to the gentleman 
that I consider this to be the “least 
worst” of the seven bills before the House 
this afternoon dealing with this general 
subject. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Perhaps my genial 
colleague will admit it is the best. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. SENNER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], the chairman of the impor- 
tant Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, Arizona—the Grand Can- 
yon State—could well be called the Na- 
tion’s recreation park and wonderland. 
The Third Congressional District, which 
I have the honor of representing, by itself 
is one of the largest reserves of national 
forest, national monuments, national 
parks, and national wildlife refuges. 
Each year my home State of Arizona 
hosts an increasing number of tourists 
enticed by these treasures protected by 
wise decisions of past Congresses. We 
in Arizona, and indeed the entire coun- 
try, are proud of these excellent exam- 
ples of federalism at work. 

Today, Congress is called upon to de- 
cide on another one of these prudent 
measures designed to insure orderly 
management of one of our country’s 
natural areas. The Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area is an outstanding scenic 
area, of about 1,950,000 acres located in 
the northwest corner of Arizona and the 
southeast portion of Nevada. It is an 
area which has not only invaluable rec- 
reation uses but also includes significant 
sites of geological, biological, and arche- 
ological value. It is not a new recrea- , 
tion area. It was originally established 
in 1936. Since 1937 this huge region— 
highlighted by Hoover Dam’s Lake Mead, 
and Davis Dam’s Lake Mohave—has been 
administered by cooperative agreement 
between the Interior Department’s Na- 
tional Park Service and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. My colleague, the gentle- 
man from Nevada, Congressman BARING, 
and I introduced identical bills, H.R. 
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4010 and H.R. 4069, in an effort to guide 
the proper development and administra- 
tion of these Federal lands and property 
through a more firm legislative basis 
than presently exists. 

I am hopeful that this Congress will 
exercise its reasonable judgment by en- 
acting this legislation to guarantee the 
efficient growth and protection of the 
wonderful legacy represented by the Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank my 
colleague from Nevada for his fine co- 
operation and help extended in this mat- 
ter; and also wish to thank our colleague 
and chairman of the subcommittee 
which worked on this legislation, the 
gentleman from New Mexico, Tom Mor- 
RIS; and my sincere thanks of course to 
the outstanding chairman of the Interior 
Committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
radio, WAYNE ASPINALL, 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Mexico, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. BARING] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. My bill, H.R. 4010 pro- 

vides an adequate basis for administra- 
tion of the Lake Mead National Recre- 
ation Area, in Arizona and Nevada, and 
is of great interest to the State of Ne- 
vada. 
This bill (H.R, 4010) would provide 
recreational safeguards for lands which 
otherwise could be lost when existing 
protective laws are revoked through 
pending reclassification of the area. 

The Boulder Canyon Act of December 
21, 1928, did not provide for the develop- 
ment of the recreation resource, but in 
October of 1936 the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the National Park Service exe- 
cuted an agreement under which the 
Park Service would administer the recre- 
ation area, and since 1937 the recrea- 
tion features and facilities of the area 
have been administered by the National 
Park Service. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has now 
expressed a desire that the reclamation 
withdrawals be revoked and the lands be 
classified as other than reclamation 
lands. Such a revocation could subject 
the lands to location, entry, and patent 
under the present public land laws, in- 
cluding mining and mineral leasing laws, 
leaving the land without an adequate 
base for administration as national rec- 
reation area. 

The bill, H.R. 4010, would recognize 
the recreation and scenic values after 
which revocation of the reclamation 
withdrawals could proceed. Over and 
above this I feel that the time is past due 
to establish this recreation area, and its 
boundaries, by statute, and provide for 
acquisition of inholdings, and authorize 
formal agreement with the Indians 
whose lands are involved, for the de- 
3 and administration of those 

8. 
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A portion of the Hualapai Indian Res- 
ervation is within the boundaries but the 
tribe has indicated its willingness to be 
included and to participate and bene- 
fit from the creation of the Lake Mead 
Recreation Area. 

The recreation area outlined in the bill 
encompasses the shoreline of Lake Mead 
and Lake Mojave, reservoirs created by 
construction of Hoover and Davis Dams 
on the Colorado River between my own 
State of Nevada and the State of Arizona. 

In addition to serving as water storage 
basin of immense reclamation value to 
the Southwest, Lake Mead and Lake Mo- 
jave become recreation areas of ever- 
increasing popularity to the general pub- 
lic. The recreation area blends an awe- 
some appeal of mountain and desert, 
river and lake. When this is combined 
with pleasant year-round weather, there 
is an outstanding recreational attrac- 
tion for anyone, whether he is interested 
in sightseeing, hiking, boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, camping, or picnicking. 

In this desert land of “extremes” 
where rainfall is less than 6 inches, plant 
and animal life has become quite special- 
ized. The bird enthusiast can watch the 
majestic golden eagle in its native habi- 
tat along with 250 other species includ- 
ing waterfowl and wading birds. 

When the Park Service took over the 
area it was used by some 552,000 visitors 
annually. This has grown to an astound- 
ing figure of 5,792,530—including visitors 
to and across Hoover and Davis Dams— 
in 1962, and makes the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area the second most 
attended area administered by the Park 
Service, although some of these visitors 
did not come specifically for recreation 
purposes they could not help but be im- 
pressed by the lakes, dams, canyons and 
surrounding pristine area. Coupled with 
the large attendance it is worth noting 
that the Census Bureau now shows that 
Nevada’s population has increased 29 
percent in 3 years, which compares with 
an increase of only 5.1 percent for the 
entire Nation—the increase in Nevada’s 
population is concentrated in the south- 
ern part of the State. 

The area contemplated for establish- 
ment as the Lake Mead National Recrea- 
tion Area, H.R. 4010, includes many sig- 
nificant features, in addition to Lakes 
Mead and Mojave, such as numerous 
sites of teleological, biological, and ar- 
cheological interest. Among these are 
nearly 100 miles of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River, and the spectac- 
ularly terraced Shivwitts Plateau and the 
Grand Wash Cliffs which separate the 
plateau country of northern Arizona 
from the deserts of Nevada and Arizona. 

Appropriate assurances are included in 
the bill that the purposes of the water- 
control project would not be adversely 
affected and that enactment of the bill 
would not affect the existing jurisdiction 
of the Hualapai Indian Tribe or alter the 
status of any of its members. In this 
connection, the bill makes it clear that 
inclusion of Indian lands would be de- 
pendent upon approval by the Hualapai 
Tribal Council. 

H.R. 4010 would permit the continua- 
tion of mineral leasing, grazing, and 
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vacation cabin sites, and further, one 
section of the legislation provides for 
hunting, fishing, and trapping within the 
recreation area in accordance with State 
law but permits the Secretary of Interior 
after consultation with the respective 
State fish and game commission to desig- 
nate “no hunting” areas where and when 
public safety requires. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
facilitate administration and use of the 
Lake Mead Recreational Area and pro- 
vide a more permanent basis for preser- 
vation and protection of its significant 
scientific and recreational values, and I 
urge that this legislation be passed by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 4010, 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. ~ 


LAKE MEAD NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION AREA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 653) to pro- 
vide an adequate basis for administra- 
tion of the Lake Mead National Recrea- 
tion Area, Ariz. and Nev., and for other 
purposes, a similar bill to the one which 
was passed prior to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 653 
and insert the provisions of H.R. 4010 as 
passed, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING THE FORT BOWIE 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, ARIZ. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 946) to authorize the establishment 
of the Fort Bowie National Historie Site 
in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
designate, for preservation as the Fort Bowie 
National Historic Site, the site and remain- 
ing historic structures of old Fort Bowie, 
situated in Cochise County, Arizona, together 
with such additional land, interests in land, 
and improvements thereon, as the Secretary 
in his discretion may deem necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of this Act: Provided, 
That the Secretary shall designate no more 
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than one thousand acres for inclusion in 
said site. 

Sec. 2. Within the area designated pursu- 
ant to section 1 hereof, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized, under such terms, res- 
ervations, and conditions as he may deem 
satisfactory, to procure by purchase, dona- 
tion, with donated funds, exchange, or other- 
wise, land and interests in land for the na- 
tional historic site. When the historic re- 
mains of old Fort Bowie and all other pri- 
vately owned lands within the aforesaid 
designated area have been acquired as pro- 
vided in this Act, notice thereof and of the 
establishment of the Fort Bowie National 
Historic Site shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. Thereupon all public lands 
within the designated area shall become a 
part of the Fort Bowie National Historic Site. 

Sec. 3. The Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site, as constituted under this Act, shall be 
administered by the Secretary of the Interior 
as a part of the national park system, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a National Park Service, and 
for other purposes”, approved August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended, the Historic 
Sites Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), 
and all laws and regulations of general appli- 
cation to historic areas within the national 
park system. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sum not to exceed $550,000 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 946 by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Arizona IMr. 
UDALL], provides for setting aside 630 
acres of public land and for the acquisi- 
tion of about 270 acres of private land 
in order to preserve the site and remains 
of historic Fort Bowie at Apache Pass. 
The land that is in private ownership 
is valued at approximately $75 an acre 
at current prices, so the entire land ac- 
quisition cost will be $20,000. Construc- 
tion work and the stabilization of the 
remains of Fort Bowie are estimated to 
cost $515,000. The bill limits the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for these purposes to $550,000. 

Fort Bowie is one of a number of sites 
on the Indian frontier that have been 
studied by the Advisory Board of Na- 
tional Parks, Historie Sites, Buildings, 
and Monuments. Its inclusion in the 
national park system has been recom- 
mended by the Board. 

The first Fort Bowie was built early in 
the Civil War by California volunteers 
in the Union Army on their way from 
Tucson, which they had captured from 
the Confederates, to New Mexico. When 
in 1862 they reached the site now under 
consideration they were attacked by 
Apaches. The fort was built to protect 
the troops against the hazards of Apache 
Pass and from 1862 to 1886, when the 
Apaches were finally overcome, this site 
was a center of military activity in the 
southwestern part of the United States. 

Even before Fort Bowie was estab- 
lished, the site was an important point 
on the route of the Butterfield Trail. 
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This trail was established just a few 
years after the Gadsden Purchase. Over 
it operated the first mail route between 
St. Louis and Memphis in the East and 
San Francisco in the West. Apache Pass 
was recognized at that time as the most 
dangerous point on the whole route. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have 
some sense of history, some appreciation 
for the way in which our country was 
made and settled, have an obligation to 
the people to preserve at least samples of 
what the country was like a few gen- 
erations ago. Fort Bowie ds a good ex- 
ample of what I mean. I can, therefore, 
recommend unreservedly to the House 
that H.R. 946 be enacted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. 1 will be glad to yield 
to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
me what fort it was in Arizona the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Interior tried to get 
set up as a national historic site and 
failed a few years ago? I do not remem- 
ber the name of it. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to my friend 
and colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. If the gentleman will 
yield, it was not a fort but the Hubbell 
Trading Post on the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation, and the gentleman from Iowa 
played an unfortunate part in the de- 
mise of that bill, I regret to say. 

Mr. GROSS. In behalf of the taxpay- 
ers of the United States, I would say the 
gentleman from Iowa played a fortunate 
part in sending that bill to the cleaners. 

But let me ask the gentleman this 
question: Is there any reason why the 
State of Arizona, coming to the fore- 
front as fast as it is, cannot take care 
of old Fort Bowie? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I will answer my col- 
league in this way: This installation and 
this facility fits in ideally to the other 
forts of like value and characteristics 
and should be a part of the national 
parks operation. 

Mr. GROSS. I think about the best 
and the most that can be said for this 
bill is that it preserves something of the 
old frontier. We have had so cussed 
much of the New Frontier that perhaps 
this can be justified up to a point in that 
it preserves something of the days when 
Americans were not wallowing in debt 
and trying to run the world. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I reply to my 
good friend by saying I know the gen- 
tleman from Iowa likes a discussion at 
times. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 946. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
seeks to preserve and display to the public 
an area which is probably unmatched for 
telling the story of the early West. The 
history of Fort Bowie and nearby Apache 
Pass reads like a Hollywood western spec- 
tacular. All the elements which have 
been combined so successfully in fiction 
were part of the real history of the area: 
wagon trains of emigrants headed for 
California; the overland stage carrying 
mail and passengers; the search for the 
best railroad route; the Civil War in the 
Southwest; hot sun, dust and thirst, and, 
most dramatically, savage fighting be- 
tween fierce Apaches and equally cou- 
rageous soldiers and pioneers. Names 
familiar not only to Americans but to 
people in other lands are part of the real 
story too: Cochise, Geronimo, General 
Crook, Tom Jeffords, and others. 

The Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments 
believes that Fort Bowie and Apache Pass 
have exceptional value in illustrating 
American history. So do the Department 
of Interior, the people of Arizona gener- 
ally and those who live nearest the site. 

Apache Pass, which would be included 
in the boundaries, was known to the 
Spanish at least as early as 1780. They 
referred to it as Puerto de Duda—Pass of 
Doubt. This was perhaps a prophetic 
name because in the years to come, one 
traveling through the pass had grave 
doubts whether he would complete his 
journey. 

The presence of a spring as much as 
anything else dictated the route through 
Apache Pass and the subsequent estab- 
lishment there of Fort Bowie. And I 
might add that even to this day the water 
that made the pass important to travelers 
is vital and will continue to be used by 
man and animals. 

Four years after the Gadsden Purchase 
was completed in 1854, the Butterfield 
Overland Mail Co., began operations and 
established a stage station in Apache 
Pass. This was the first mail service be- 
tween the Mississippi River and Cali- 
fornia. For 2½ years the Butterfield 
stages operated through the pass, re- 
garded as the most dangerous part of the 
company’s 2,650 miles of mail and pas- 
senger routes. The Civil War and the 
Apaches forced the company to move its 
route northward. 

The area proposed for inclusion in the 
Fort Bowie National Historic Site shows 
the Old Butterfield Trail whose ruts and 
bridge abutments can still be observed. 

The Butterfield Co. had established 
friendly relations with Cochise, the leader 
of the Chiricahua Apaches. But in 1861, 
a green young officer, Lieutenant Bascom, 
enraged the Apaches by trying to arrest 
Cochise for a crime in which the chief 
was innocent. 

Cochise escaped by ripping a tent wall. 
He came back and fought the soldiers. 
The next night, the Apaches attacked a 
wagon train in Apache Pass, tied eight 
Mexicans to wheels and burned them. 
Thus was begun the long and fearful 
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Apache wars. The scene of the wagon- 
train massacre is included in the pro- 
posed historic site. 

The same year the Civil War began. 
In 1862 the Confederates took Tuc- 
son, 120 miles west of the site which was 
to become Fort Bowie. 

California volunteers, fighting on the 
Union side, retook Tucson and advanced 
toward New Mexico. When they got to 
Apache Pass, they were met by 400 
Apaches under Cochise and Mangas 
Coloradas. The bloody Battle of Apache 
Pass took place. The Californians broke 
through only by mounting cannon on 
wagons. The scene of this historic bat- 
tle is also included within the proposed 
site. 

The Battle of Apache Pass led to es- 
tablishment of Fort Bowie, first in one 
location, then at another slightly to the 
east. Fort Bowie, established and 
manned in 1862, remained in the van- 
guard of the fierce fighting with the 
Apaches, led first by Cochise and later 
after his death by Geronimo and 
Natchez. Peace finally came in 1886 
when Geronimo and Natchez surren- 
dered and were sent to Florida. Fort 
Bowie was abandoned in the 1890’s and 
sold at public auction in 1911. 

H.R. 946 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Interior to establish this na- 
tional historic site within a 1,000-acre 
limitation. The Department presently 
proposes inclusion of only 900 acres but 
favors retention of the 1,000-acre limi- 
tation to take care of future expansion 
and/or boundary changes. Most of the 
history is excellently documented—an- 
other strong reason for establishment of 
this historic site—but some remains have 
not yet been positively identified. 
Therefore, a certain amount of boundary 
flexibility is desirable. 

Of these 900 acres, 630 are already 
public lands under control of the Bureau 
of Land Management. The other 270 
acres which include the actual fort sites, 
the scene of the Battle of Apache Pass 
and the old cemetery, are privately 
owned by two parties. Establishment of 
Fort Bowie as a historie site would be 
contingent upon acquisition of these 270 
private acres. It is contemplated that 
any expansion of the site from 900 up- 
ward to 1,000 acres would be done 
through inclusion of public, not addi- 
tional private lands. 

Cost of acquiring the 270 private acres 
is estimated at $20,500, based on a price 
of about $75 per acre. The roads, facil- 
ities for visitors and permanent staff, 
and stabilization of the ruins would cost 
an estimated $515,000. Only very limited 
restoration work is envisioned. The idea 
is to preserve Fort Bowie as it is, not to 
rebuild it. 

Fort Bowie is at an altitude of 4,700 
feet. Winters are mild and summers 
moderate. The site affords a sweeping 
view to the San Simon Valley to the east 
and toward rugged desert mountains all 
around. It is only 13 miles from State 
Highway 86, soon destined to be part 
of the Nation’s Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. With its climate, accessibility and 
almost incredible history, Fort Bowie 
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would become one of Arizona's and the 
Nation's top attractions. 

I respectfully urge the House to ap- 
prove H.R. 946 and make Fort Bowie 
the Nation's 17th national historic site. 
Without congressional action, we and 
our children will lose forever this now 
quiet scene and its priceless relics of 
turbulent days so famous and important 
in our country's history. 

On August 1 the Senate passed a 
similar bill, S. 91, by Senator GOLDWATER. 
I would have suggested that the House 
act on the Senate bill, but a Senate 
amendment limited cost of acquiring 
private land to $15,000. I am advised 
that this amount was based on an old 
report and is agreed by the Senate spon- 
sors to be in error. The correct figure 
for 1964 values should be $20,500. I trust 
that the Senate will accept the House 
bill. As its sponsor it is my clear under- 
standing—and I believe the understand- 
ing of the House committee—that the In- 
terior Department should and will spend 
no more than $20,500 for acquisition 
costs. 

The purpose of the Senate amendment 
is commendable and if the lateness of 
the session and the parliamentary situa- 
tion would permit, I would be willing to 
pass the Senate bill changing the figure 
in the Senate amendment to $20,500. 


THE JOHN MUIR NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE, CALIF. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill— 
H.R. 439 to provide for the establish- 
ment of the John Muir National Monu- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may acquire on 
behalf of the United States the land, im- 
provements thereon, and interests therein 
situated in the county of Contra Costa, State 


of California, and described as follows: 


Beginning at a point marked by a post 
that bears south 24 degrees 30 minutes east 
257.40 feet from the northwest corner of lot 
E of division numbered 1 of the Rancho El 
Pinole; thence north 70 degrees 00 minutes 
east to a point in the westerly right-of-way 
line of Alhambra Avenue; 

thence southward along the said westerly 
right-of-way line of Alhambra Avenue to a 
point on the right-of-way line of the free- 
way survey delineated in the California State 
Division of Highways, district IV, appraisal 
map numbered A-655.34, dated November 21, 
1962, said point also being in line with sta- 
tion (28+81') on the “M” line of said free- 
way survey; 

thence following the right-of-way line of 
said survey south 71 degrees 09 minutes 19 
seconds west 2.0 feet to a point; 

thence along the said right-of-way line of 
the freeway survey the following two 
courses; south 18 degrees 50 minutes 41 sec- 
onds east 59.54 feet to a point, on a curve to 
the right, radius 1,958.0 feet, delta angle 2 
degrees 1 minute 6 seconds, a distance of 
68.97 feet to a point; 

thence south 16 degrees 49 minutes 35 sec- 
onds east about 112 feet to a point; 

thence south 31 degrees 55 minutes 10 sec- 
onds west about 160 feet to a point; 

thence south 80 degrees 08 minutes 57 sec- 
onds west 741.66 feet to a point; 
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thence north 77 degrees 12 minutes 60 sec- 
onds west 132.68 feet to a point; 

thence north 65 degrees 53 minutes 54 sec- 
onds west 78.75 feet to a point in the center 
line of the Franklin Canyon Road; 

thence northward along the said center 
line of the Franklin Canyon Road to a point 
(which is south 9 degrees 24 minutes east 
along the center line of Franklin Canyon 
Road 281.43 feet and thence south 1 degree 
50 minutes west 304.98 feet from the point 
common to the center line of the said Frank- 
lin Canyon Road and a north line of that 
certain 44.87-acre tract of land described in 
the deed from Daniel L. Parsowith to Pearl 
Parsowith, dated November 18, 1931, and 
recorded November 18, 1931, in Volume 290 
of official records, at page 359); 

thence north 88 degrees 28 minutes 15 sec- 
onds east 418.01 feet (north 87 degrees 45 
minutes 30 seconds east 421.70 feet-deed), as 
surveyed by the California State Division of 
Highways, district IV, appraisal map num- 
bered A-655.34, dated November 21, 1962, to 
a point in the center of Franklin Creek; 

thence north 23 degrees 25 minutes 01 sec- 
onds east 121.15 feet (north 23 degrees 30 
minutes east 120.56 feet-deed) as surveyed by 
said California State Division of Highways 
along Franklin Creek to a point; 

thence north 17 degrees 30 minutes east 
132 feet continuing along Franklin Creek to 
a point; 

thence leaving Franklin Creek north 70 
degrees 0 minutes east 320.10 feet, more or 
less, to the point of beginning; containing 
approximately 9.2 acres. 

Sec. 2. The property acquired under this 
Act shall be designated as the John Muir Na- 
tional Historic Site and shall be set aside as 
a public national memorial to John Muir In 
recognition of his efforts as a conservation- 
ist and a crusader for national parks and 
reservations. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall administer, protect, and develop such 
national historic site in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to es- 
tablish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535), as amended and supple- 
mented, and the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the preservation of historic 
American sites, buildings, objects, and antiq- 
uities of national significance, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 
666), as amended. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $300,000 for land 
acquisition and restoration of the buildings 
thereon. 


meee SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the great names 
in the American conservation movement 
during the latter part of the last century 
and the beginning of this one is that of 
John Muir. His name ranks in many 
respects with the names of Gifford Pin- 
chot, John Burroughs, Asa Gray, and 
perhaps even Theodore Roosevelt with 
whom he was well acquainted. 

The bill that is now before us, H.R. 
439, by our colleague the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDwIN] proposes that 
we help to perpetuate his name by ac- 
quiring his home in Contra Costa Coun- 
ty, Calif., and setting it aside as a na- 
tional historic site. 
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John Muir was born in Scotland in 
1838. He came to this country as a boy, 
grew up in Wisconsin, and then moved 
to California. To the scientific world 
he became known as a student of gla- 
ciers and as a botanist. To the public 
at large he became known as an expo- 
nent of the importance of saving our for- 
ests and scenic wonders. He was instru- 
mental in helping to have the Yosemite 
Valley set aside as Yosemite National 
Park, in procuring the creation of Se- 
quoia National Park, and in the passage 
of the Forest Reserve Act of 1891. 

The site to be acquired under H.R. 
439, as amended, contains a little over 
9 acres. On it is the house built by 
John Muir's father-in-law, Dr. John T. 
Strentzel, in 1882. This was Muir's 
home from 1890, shortly after Dr. 
Strentzel’s death, until 1914 when John 
Muir himself died. In addition there is 
what is known as the Martinez adobe 
house which was built during the gold 
rush days. Because of the friendliness 
of the present owners of the property 
to the proposition that it be acquired 
for a national historic site, the land and 
buildings can be had for, it is believed, 
considerably less than its market value. 
A committee amendment, in any event, 
limits the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for this purpose and for res- 
toration work to $300,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend that H.R. 
439, as amended, be enacted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
an amendment is pending that would 
increase the restoration and improve- 
ments cost from $128,000 as set forth in 
the report to $300,000? 

Mr. ASPINALL. This will be the total 
cost, restoration and acquisition. 

Mr. GROSS. Restoration and acqui- 
sition? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man who is presently operating this 
property? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to my friend 
from California [Mr. BALDWIN], for an 
answer to that question. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
present property is now privately owned 
by two different families who acquired 
it at a time when it was going to be 
taken by a subdivider, in order to hold 
it and preserve it until such time as it 
could be had as a national historic site. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL], has expired. , 

Mr: SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BALDWIN] to an- 
swer any questions, if there are any. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to know 
why the State of California, being as 
progressive as we are told it is, and as 
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wealthy as we are told it is, cannot take 
care of this proposition. Why should it 
be saddled on the backs of all the tax- 
payers? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Actually the contri- 
butions of John Muir were primarily in 
the national field. He first proposed the 
establishment of a national commission 
to study the establishment of a forest 
conservation system nationally. This 
proposal eventually resulted in a Com- 
mission which in turn recommended 
that a national forest system be estab- 
lished. Also he was one of those who 
worked actively for the establishment of 
a national park system. So his contri- 
butions were primarily on the national 
scene. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be, but is not 
the State of California interested in mak- 
ing a contribution to the national scene 
in this respect? Is not this something 
that the State of California would en- 
joy doing rather than hanging this on 
all of the taxpayers? 

Mr. BALDWIN. This was recom- 
mended by the National Park Service, 
the Department of Interior, and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget, be- 
cause they thought it was appropriate. 
These agencies felt that John Muir's con- 
tribution toward the establishment of a 
national forest system and a national 
park system should be recognized na- 
tionally. 

Mr. GROSS. There does not seem to 
be very much trouble in getting the 
Bureau of the Budget to approve almost 
anything these days. 

Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that they were not very much con- 
cerned with the debt and deficit of this 
country and the way money is being ex- 
pended. 

I would think a lot of this stuff which 
we have had here today could well have 
been postponed until the time when the 
Treasury of this country or our spending 
could be brought into balance with in- 
come, and we could see some daylight. 


This sort of business of establishing all 


of these historical sites at this time I do 
not think comes at the proper time at 
all. 

Mr, BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Batpwiy] for his interest 
in this as a national historical site which, 
of course, is in keeping with his interest 
in the field of conservation and the pres- 
ervation of areas, that for the sake of 
time and history would have been lost. 

Mr. Speaker, although I could agree 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] that sometimes there is the 
proper time, I think now is the time to 
act and to preserve this historic site. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. BALDwIN] and the commit- 
tee are to be commended for bringing 
the bill out at this time. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. I notice there is 
$169,000 for acquisition of property. 

How much did the present owner of 
the property pay for the same? 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Park Service 
recommended acquiring some additional 
property which is zoned commercially. 
Therefore, this additional property which 
is zoned commercially is in addition to 
the property that was acquired by people 
who desired to hold it until it could be 
designated as a national historical site. 

The property that would be acquired 
from those who wanted to hold it until 
it could be designated as a national his- 
torical site is now under option by two 
local groups, the Contra Costa County 
Historical Society and the John Muir 
Memorial Association, at a price which 
is at least one-third under the current 
market value in the area, and I am very 
familiar with the price of property in 
that area. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AsPINALL] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 439, 
as amended, 

The question was taken; and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended, and the bill as 
amended was passed. 
na motion to reconsider was laid on the 
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ESTABLISHING FORT LARNED AS A 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3071) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Fort Larned as a national his- 
toric site, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to commemorate the significant role 
played by Fort Larned in the opening of the 
West, the Secretary of Interior may acquire 
on behalf of the United States by gift, pur- 
chase, or other means not more than seven 
hundred and fifty acres of land, or interests 
in land, which comprise the site and remain- 
ing historic structures of Fort Larned, lo- 
cated in Pawnee County, Kansas, or which 
he deems necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this Act, including nearby remains 
of the Santa Fe Trail. The land acquired 
by the Secretary shall be known as the Fort 
Larned National Historic Site, and shall be 
administered in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled “An Act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as amended and 
supplemented: Provided, That establishment 
of such national historic site shall not be- 
come effective until the historic remains of 
old Fort Larned and adjoining historically 
significant lands have been acquired. 

Sec. 2. Notice of the boundaries of the site 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$1,273,000 for acquisition and development 
costs, as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the last of the seven na- 
tional park system bills on the calendar 
this afternoon is H.R. 3071 by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. Mr. 
Dote’s bill is to provide for the establish- 
ment of Fort Larned as a national his- 
toric site. 

In discussing this bill, we must first 
think of the importance of Fort Larned 
by itself. It is located in Pawnee Coun- 
ty, Kans., and was created in 1859 as 
protection against the marauding In- 
dians of the Central Great Plains. It 
served this purpose for 20 years, It 
served also as an important Indian trad- 
ing post and as agency headquarters for 
the Indian Office. 

Next, we have to think of Fort Larned 
as, in the words of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s report, “the northern anchor of 
a series of forts that defended the south- 
western frontier during the 1860’s and 
1870's.” Its preservation will thus be- 
come of significance in keeping alive for 
us something of the spirit of this part of 
the country at that time. Ñ 

Third, we must not overlook Fort 
Larned's association with the Santa Fe 
trail. It was related to the eastern por- 
tion of the trail in the same way that 
Bent's Old Fort in Colorado was related 
to the mountain portion and Fort Union 
in Mexico to the southwestern portion. 
Bent’s Old Fort and Fort Union have 
been made units in the national park 
system. Fort Larned will thus find it- 
self in good company. 

Finally, it is well to remember that 
some of the great names of our military 
history in the 19th century are associat- 
ed with Fort Larned—Philip K. Sheri- 
dan, George Custer, Winfield Hancock, 
and others. Preservation of the fort will 
serve to remind us of men like these 
from time to time. 

Fortunately for all of us, a good many 
of Fort Larned’s buildings are still stand- 
ing and are in a reasonable state of re- 
pair. These include the officers’ quar- 
ters, the enlisted men’s barracks, the 
bakery, the commissary, the quartermas- 
ter’s building, and the blacksmith shop, 
all of these being arranged around the 
quadrangle that served as the fort’s pa- 
rade ground. 

H.R. 3071, as amended by the com- 
mittee, proposes the acquisition of not 
more than 750 acres of land which will 
include not only the fort proper but 
enough space to give it its proper setting 
and, in addition, a 60-acre tract in which 
there are still visible remnants of the 
Santa Fe trail. The acquisition costs of 
the land are estimated at about $450,000 
and the cost of restoring and developing 
the site at $820,000. The bill limits the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for these purposes to $1,273,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend passage of 
H.R. 3071. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. Is this an acquisition of 
750 acres plus 60 acres, or is it an acqui- 
sition of 750 acres? 

Mr. ASPINALL. It is my understand- 
ing that the 750 includes the 60 acres. 

Mr. GROSS. That is at a cost of $454,- 
000, nearly a half-million dollars? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct. If 
the gentleman wishes I will yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], to 
explain the values of the land in that 
area. The committee was satisfied. 

Mr. GROSS. I desire to ask another 
question or two. Is the State of Kansas 
unable to take care of a historic site 
that is peculiarly Kansas? I do not un- 
derstand why we have to undertake all of 
this on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I understand what is 
bothering the gentleman, but in my opin- 
ion this is just as much a part of the 
Nation as any of the forts that we have 
in our present system. It is important 
to the western part of the country, like 
Yorktown is to the eastern area. This 
is of national significance and should be 
treated that way. 

Mr. GROSS. This will cost $75,000 
annually and for all time, to maintain, 
police, and so forth. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes; and if the gen- 
tleman from Colorado had his way there 
would be fees charged to take care of the 
expenses of administration. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to urge passage of H.R. 3071 which 
would establish Fort Larned, in Pawnee 
County, Kans., as a national historic 
site. As has been pointed out by the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, my bill would au- 
thorize the acquisition of approximately 
750 acres of land, the buildings and im- 
provements presently in existence at Fort 
Larned, and also an area of about 60 
acres near Fort Larned on which rem- 
nants of the Santa Fe Trail are pre- 
served. A committee amendment would 
limit the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for land acquisition and develop- 
ment to $1,273,000. Fort Larned was an 
important Federal military installation 
from 1859 until 1878. If we can spend 
billions of dollars in expanding new 
frontiers, there is every justification for 
an expenditure of $1 million plus to 
preserve the old frontier. 

Let me state there has long been wide- 
spread local and State interest in this 
legislation, which led to the introduction 
of a bill in Congress in 1955 by Senator 
FRANK CARLSON requesting an investiga- 
tion and report on making Fort Larned a 
national monument. 

Fort Larned has been described as “the 
most significant military post on the 
eastern portion of the Santa Fe Trail.” 
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It was established in 1859 and abandoned 
as a military post in 1878. Nine of its 
stone buildings, erected beginning in 
1864, are still in existence and are in a 
good state of repair. These buildings 
include officers’ quarters, barracks, the 
quartermaster office and storehouse, 
workshops, and the bakery. 

For more than 10 years after its estab- 
lishment, Fort Larned played an impor- 
tant role in the various skirmishes and 
wars with the Indians that accompanied 
the opening of the West. It was, among 
other things, headquarters for expedi- 
tions led by Gen. Winfield S. Hancock 
in 1867 and by Gen. Philip K. Sheridan 
and Lt. Col. George A. Custer in 1868- 
69. In addition, Fort Larned served as 
agency headquarters for the Indian 
Bureau in its dealings with the Kiowas, 
Comanches, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
Kiowa Apaches; was an important 
Indian trading post; and was used to 
protect the workers who constructed the 
Santa Fe Railroad. 

Fort Larned has been recommended 
by the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments as having exceptional value in 
illustrating the history of the United 
States. It is, in this respect, in the same 
class as Bent’s Old Fort, Colo., and Fort 
Union, N. Mex., which also played promi- 
nent roles in the history of the Santa 
Fe Trail. Both of these are adminis- 
tered as units of the national park 
system, 

In conclusion, I commend the com- 
mittee for its favorable action and rec- 
ommend to the House that H.R. 3071 
be enacted as amended. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to com- 
mend the chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Monu- 
ments, the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. Morris]. Many of the bills that 
have been introduced from time to time 
have not met the standards that the 
National Park Service has established as 
necessary to become a part of our na- 
tional park system. 

The gentleman from New Mexico is a 
very dedicated and a very conscientious 
Member of the House of Representatives 
and as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Monuments. The 
committee has made trips to the areas 
that are proposed to be included in these 
bills that have been presented. I feel 
that the Members of the House are in- 
deed fortunate in having as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Monuments the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Morris]. 

We are indeed fortunate also in having 
as chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House has quite broad 
jurisdiction. It covers many facets, not 
only the national parks and monuments. 
It has jurisdiction oyer the Nation's for- 
ests created out of the public domain, 
the public lands, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
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as well as jurisdiction over all our off- 
shore possessions and territories. This 
requires a great deal of ability on behalf 
of the chairman, and the members who 
work on those committees. 

I take this opportunity to commend the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AspINaLLI, for having 
brought these bills to the floor today. 

I also take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in arranging the suspensions 
that have been arranged for our com- 
mittee today. 

I call particular attention to the fact 
the Speaker has not been partisan in his 
approach to these bills. He has followed 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Monuments, and also 
the chairman of the full Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and has ar- 
ranged bills of Members on both sides of 
the aisle and has been considerate of the 
Members here today. This is another 
example of the eminent fairness and im- 
partiality of our Speaker, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable JoHN 
W. McCormack. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought there was 
quite a campaign going on to get the 
Federal Government out of the owner- 
ship of land, but today hundreds of 
acres are being added to the Federal do- 
main. We are not getting rid of land, 
we are acquiring more in one way or an- 
other. How does the gentleman account 
for this? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is very simple. The 
question is whether or not we think 
enough of our national heritage to main- 
tain portions of it for posterity. That is 
one of the problems that the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has to face. This country did not 
grow all at once. It grew gradually. 
Those people who made great sacrifices 
in the past to see to it that we have this 
great country of ours today are entitled 
to be remembered by those who come 
after us. The bills we have considered 
today, while they might acquire a little 
land, are acquiring it so that those of 
present and future generations will be 
able to understand and appreciate the 
hardships and problems of the pioneers 
that made this country the great country 
that it is. 

As far as the great public domain is 
concerned, we are making arrangements 
to get rid of some of the property we 
own. If the body on the other side of the 
Capitol will see to it that the Commission 
which this body asked be established to 
study public land laws is effected, I am 
sure we will come forward with positive 
information which will enable us to get 
rid of large blocks of public land. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman sup- 
pose we could set aside a park to put up 
a monument to the person if there ever 
is one, who is responsible for balancing 
the budget in this country and reestab- 
lishing the sound and responsible fiscal 
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policy our forefathers thought we ought 
to have? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It seems to me we have 
such a monument. It seems to me we 
have a monument in the city of Washing- 
ton to a President who some years ago 
balanced the budget but Congress would 
not go along with his recommendation 
in turning back to the people some of 
the money that had been accumulated in 
the Federal Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 3071, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may have 3 legislative 
days to extend their remarks at appro- 
priate places on the several pieces of 
legislation just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


SAVERY-POT HOOK, BOSTWICK 
PARK, AND FRUITLAND MESA 
RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3672) to provide for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Savery-Pot Hook, Bostwick Park, and 
Fruitland Mesa participating reclama- 
tion projects under the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in order 
to provide for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Savery-Pot Hook 
Federal reclamation project, Colorado-Wyo- 
ming, the Bostwick Park Federal reclamation 
project, Colorado, and the Fruitland Mesa 
Federal reclamation project, Colorado, as 
participating projects under the Colorado 
River Storage Project Act (70 Stat. 105; 43 
U.S.C. 620), section 1 of said Act is amended 
by inserting the words Savery-Pot Hook, 
Bostwick Park, Fruitland Mesa,” between the 
words “Seedskadee” and “Silt”; section 2 of 
said Act is amended by deleting the words 
“Savery-Pot Hook,”, “Bostwick Park,”, and 
“Fruitland Mesa,”. The amount which sec- 
tion 12 of said Act authorizes to be appro- 
priated is hereby increased by the sum of 
$47,000,000 plus or minus such amounts, if 
any, as may be required by reason of changes 
in construction costs as indicated by engl- 
neering cost indexes applicable to the 
of construction involved. This additional 
sum shall be available solely for the construc- 
tion of the projects herein authorized. 

Sec. 2. The Savery-Pot Hook Federal rec- 
lamation project shall be constructed and 
operated substantially in accordance with the 
engineering plans set out in the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior transmitted to 
the Congress on June 25, 1962, and printed 
as House Document 461, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress. The Bostwick Park Federal reclama- 
tion project shall be constructed and op- 
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erated substantially in accordance with the 
engineering plans set out in the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior submitted to 
the Congress on July 20, 1962, and printed 
as House Document 487, Eighty-seventh 
Congress. The Fruitland Mesa Federal recla- 
mation project shall be constructed and op- 
erated substantially in accordance with the 
engineering plans set out in the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior transmitted to 
Congress on April 19, 1963, and printed as 
House Document 107, Eighty-eighth Con- 
gress. Acreage equivalents expressed in those 
reports may be modified at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. The the purpose of assisting in the 
permanent settlement of farm families, pro- 
tecting project land, facilitating project de- 
velopment, and other beneficial purposes, the 
provisions of the Act of August 28, 1958 (72 
Stat. 963), relating to the Seedskadee project 
in Wyoming, are hereby made equally ap- 
plicable to the Savery-Pot Hook, Bostwick 
Park, and Fruitland Mesa projects and all 
references therein to “Wyoming”, the State 
of Wyoming”, “the laws of the State of 
Wyoming”, or “said State’ shall also refer 
to the State of Colorado to the extent that 
lands of the said projects are situated therein, 
except that on the said projects the limita- 
tion on lands held in single ownership which 
may be eligible to receive project water from, 
through, or by means of project works shall 
be one hundred and sixty acres of class 1 
land as defined for the Bostwick Park project 
or the equivalent thereof in other land classes 
as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Sec. 4. (a) Costs of the Bostwick Park, 
Fruitland Mesa, and Savery-Pot Hook proj- 
ects, incurred pursuant to section 8 of the 
Act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), includ- 
ing an appropriate share of the aggregate of 
joint costs allocated to recreation and fish 
and wildlife enhancement shall be nonreim- 
bursable: Provided, That in the case of the 
Bostwick Park project joint costs allocated 
to recreation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment shall be in the aggregate be nonreim- 
bursable only to the extent they do not 
exceed 25 per centum of the cost of joint 
use land and facilities of that project (joint 
use land and facilities being defined as land 
or facilities serving two or more project pur- 
poses one of which is recreation or fish and 
wildlife enhancement) and: Provided fur- 
ther, That provision shall be made for the 
reimbursement, for the contribution by non- 
Federal interests, or for the reallocation of 
joint costs of said project allocated to recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife enhancement in 
excess of the foregoing limit under one or 
a combination of the following methods as 
may be determined appropriate by the Sec- 
retary: (1) provision by non-Federal inter- 
ests of lands or interests therein, or facilities 
required for the project; (2) payment, or 
repayment, with interest at a rate deter- 
mined in accordance with section 5(f) of 
the Act of April 11, 1956, as amended, pur- 
suant to agreement with one or more non- 
Federal public bodies; (3) reallocation to 
other project functions in the same propor- 
tion as joint costs are allocated among such 
functions. 

(b) In connection with the Bostwick Park 
and Fruitland Mesa projects the Secretary of 
the Interior shall transfer lands acquired for 
the projects within exterior national forest 
boundaries for administration as national 
forest, and jurisdiction of national forests 
lands within the projects shall remain with 
the Secretary of Agriculture for recreation 
and other national forest system purposes: 
Provided, That the lands and waters within 
the flow lines of any reservoir or otherwise 
needed or used for the operation of the 
projects for other purposes shall continue to 
be administered by the Secretary of the In- 
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terior to the extent he determines to be nec- 
essary for such operation. 

(c) Costs of means and measures to pre- 
vent loss of and damage to fish and wildlife 
resources shall be considered as project costs 
and allocated as may be appropriate among 
other project functions. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3672 provides au- 
thority for construction of the Savery- 
Pot Hook, Bostwick Park, and Fruitland 
Mesa projects as participating units in 
the comprehensive development of the 
water resources of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin. The comprehensive pro- 
gram for developing the water resources 
for the Upper Colorado River Basin was 
authorized in 1956. The storage units 
are complete or are nearing completion. 
The Flaming Gorge unit is presently pro- 
ducing power and power operations will 
start at Glen Canyon in August or Sep- 
tember. Revenues will accrue to the 
basin fund as anticipated and the repay- 
ment of irrigation units as required by 
the Storage Project Act is assured. 

The three participating projects in 
H.R. 3672 were envisioned in 1956 as a 
part of the comprehensive plan. They 
were named in the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act and a provision in 
that act required that the development 
of a detailed plan for each of them be 
given priority. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 3672 is not for the purpose 
of authorizing new projects that have no 
relation to a previously authorized pro- 
gram, but it is for the purpose of in- 
cluding three additional participating 
units which were envisioned in 1956 
as a part of the overall program and for 
which provisions are included in the 
1956 act covering such important aspects 
of these projects as water supply and re- 
payment. 

Each of these three projects conform 
to the conservative approach with re- 
spect to feasibility and repayment which 
is embodied in the 1956 basic act. The 
reimbursable costs of all three will be 
repaid within a 50-year period, exclusive 
of any authorized development period. 
All three projects are economically justi- 
fied with benefits exceeding the costs in 
ratio of better than 2 to 1 for each proj- 
ect. 

These three relatively small projects 
are primarily for irrigation with some 
additional benefits to fish and wildlife 
and to recreation. The three projects 
combined will provide water service to 
about 64,300 acres of which about 24,600 
acres will receive a supplemental water 
supply and the remaining 39,700 acres 
will receive a full water supply. The 
combined cost of the three projects have 
been estimated at about $47 million, of 
which around 93 percent would be re- 
imbursable. 
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The Savery-Pot Hook project is lo- 
cated in the drainage basin of the Little 
Snake River along the Colorado-Wyo- 
ming State line. It involves storage reg- 
ulation through the construction of two 
new reservoirs for irrigation water serv- 
ice to 35,265 acres of Iand in Colorado 
and Wyoming. The construction cost of 
the Savery-Pot Hook project is estimated 
at $15,526,600 of which only $224,600 is 
allocated to recreation and fish and 
wildlife. 

The Bostwick Park project is located 
in the Gunnison River Basin in west- 
central Colorado near the city of Mon- 
trose. The project plan involves the 
construction of a reservoir, laterals and 
drains for the distribution of irrigation 
water to about 5,608 acres of land. The 
construction cost of the Bostwick Park 
project is estimated at $4,010,000. Be- 
cause Cimarron Creek, on which the dam 
is constructed, is one of the best fishing 
streams in the area and because storage 
in the reservoirs is included specifically 
for maintaining stream flows, $714,000 of 
the cost of the Bostwick Park project is 
allocated to fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment and recreation. 

The Fruitland Mesa project is also lo- 
cated in the Gunnison River Basin in 
west-central Colorado near the town of 
Crawford. The project plan involves 
construction of a dam and reservoir and 
water conveyance and distribution works 
to furnish irrigation water to about 
23,450 acres. Construction cost of the 
Fruitland Mesa project is estimated at 
$27,288,000. Of this amount, $983,000 is 
allocated to recreation and fish and wild- 
life enhancement. 

The water consumptively used by these 
projects will be charged against the allot- 
ments of water to the States of Colorado 
and Wyoming in accordance with the 
provisions of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin Compact. 

Because of the short growing season 
and the high elevation of the project 
areas, the committee determined that 
some adjustment was needed in the land 
limitation provisions of reclamation law 
in order to permit ownerships of sufficient 
size to support a farm family. Therefore, 
language has been placed in the bill 
which states the ownership limitation in 
terms of “the equivalent of 160 acres of 
class I land,” thus giving the Secretary 
some flexibility in determining how much 
land is required to support a farm family. 
I want to make it clear that the family 
size farm principle of reclamation law 
is retained in this legislation. 

This legislation includes language con- 
forming it to the cost allocation, reim- 
bursement, and cost-sharing policies 
which were adopted by the committee 
after extended hearings, and which are 
embodied in H.R. 9032, a bill previously 
reported by the committee. Under these 
policies, outdoor recreation and fish and 
wildlife are recognized as important 
project purposes, but a limitation is 
placed upon the amounts which can be 
allocated to them on a nonreimbursable 
basis. The application of the limitation 
on nonreimbursability requires the re- 
payment of $207,000 of the Bostwick 
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Park project cost allocated to recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement. 

Mr. Speaker, although these projects 
are relatively small, they will contribute 
greatly to the economies of the three 
local areas. The project areas are 
sparsely populated and the land is de- 
voted mainly to the production of feed 
for cattle and sheep. Irrigation is estab- 
lished in portions of the three areas, but 
due to lack of storage, water supplies 
are inadequate and severe water short- 
ages are experienced almost every year. 
These projects would provide the stor- 
age regulation that is necessary to allow 
more crop diversification. They would 
create a more stable and balanced agri- 
cultural and livestock economy and en- 
courage the establishment of related 
industries. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of my com- 
mittee who visited these three project 
areas last year and held hearings on the 
project proposals, are well aware of the 
need for their construction and what 
they will mean to the local areas. In 
addition to the field hearings, hearings 
were held here in Washington in March. 
All the testimony received by the com- 
mittee was in full support of this legis- 
lation. I know of no opposition to the 
authorization of any of the projects. 

Mr. Speaker, as indicated in the com- 
mittee report, the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee concluded that each 
of these three participating projects are 
physically and economically feasible and 
that the reimbursable costs can be re- 
paid in accordance with the conservative 
provisions of the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act of 1956. The committee con- 
cluded also that the projects were needed 
to maintain and strengthen the local 
economies and to encourage new in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Speaker, this is meritorious legis- 
lation and I urge its approval. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I rise to point 
out some of the great discrepancies 
which exist in regard to this legislation. 
Ido so for two specific reasons. 

First. I believe the Recorp ought to 
be specifically clear as to exactly what 
is involved in this particular bill. 

Second. I believe the Members of the 
House ought to know the extent to which 
this legislation is in direct conflict with 
three other matters which possibly will 
be considered by the House in the im- 
mediate future. 

The chairman of the committee has 
properly identified what the legislation 
will do. Let me briefly review a couple 
of items. 

First. The legislation calls for irriga- 
tion of and placing into increased pro- 
duction some 39,700 acres of land. This 
will be done at a cost of about $675 per 
acre. 

Second. What products are to be pro- 
duced on this land? Let me identify 
them for you, both out of the committee 
report and out of the hearings which 
have been printed relative thereto. 
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In the committee report you will note 
this language: 

The project areas are sparsely populated 
and the lands are devoted mainly to the pro- 
duction of feed for cattle and sheep. 


I call your attention to what Mr. Dom- 
iny has said about the project. He said, 
in response to a question: 

It is practically all livestock economy. It 
is a feed base operation with livestock on 
the forest preserve and public domain and 
privately owned land is used as home base 
properties. It is alfalfa and feed grains, 
principally hay. 


If we look at the situation which con- 
fronts this Nation at this very moment 
and this has been referred to several 
times on the floor on this very day— 
we find that concern has been expressed 
relative to the supply of beef in this 
country and the extent to which legis- 
lation is now needed in order to curb 
the importation of beef and a further de- 
pressing of that market. 

It is interesting to note that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture says that the diffi- 
culty with respect to beef prices is not 
because of imports but because of in- 
creased domestic production. 

I call to your attention the fact that 
we are about to spend $675 per acre in 
order to further encourage the produc- 
tion of beef. It seems that again we are 
about to accept such a procedure. 

I also call to your attention the fact 
that the experience with the feed grains 
program in the past year has been that 
the principal States involved diverted 
last year, and have signed up to divert 
this year, 742,500 acres. They will di- 
vert these acres under the feed grains 
gk at a cost in excess of $12 mil- 

m. Now we are about to enact some 
legislation to promote the production of 
feed grains. 

I call to your attention further the 
extent to which we have land in the soil 
bank, for which the taxpayer is pay- 
ing the bill. In the identical States 
presently there are some 1,080,000 acres 
for which we are now paying a little 
more than $8 million per year so that 
the farmers will not cut hay on the land. 
Now we turn around with an expendi- 
ture such as this, a total of $47 million, 
with $43 million of it chargeable to ir- 
rigation, in order to increase the pro- 
duction of these products. 

Further, it is interesting to note that 
the only part of this money that is 
chargeable to irrigation, about one-sixth 
of the cost, is to be paid by irrigators. 
They have already determined it is in- 
feasible to that degree. The project 
cannot possibly pay for itself, and only 
one-sixth of the cost is to be paid in 50 
years with interest-free money. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. LANGEN. You know, if there 
were interest on this money, that inter- 
est would amount to, even at 3½ per- 
cent—and remember that we have to 
borrow the money and pay interest in 
order to carry out the project—it would 
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amount to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $23 per acre per year. Yes, you 
could save money by paying these peo- 
ple $20 an acre and not borrowing this 
money on which the taxpayers of this 
country are going to pay for the interest 
and the costs involved. 

When we look at this is it any wonder 
that this Nation is confronted with a 
continuous decline in farm income, a big 
part of it brought about by the over- 
supply of beef in the last year? On proj- 
ects of this kind that have been approved 
previously, do you know how much hay 
and feed grains they raised in the last 
year? Fifteen million tons of hay and 
fifty-three million bushels of feed grains 
on reclamation projects. Yes, the whole 
beef problem would not have existed 
without them. So, is it any wonder that 
the cost of our farm program is going up? 
It will continue to do so as long as we 
insist on approving these kinds of proj- 
ects. 

Probably more important is this: How 
in the world do we ever expect to arrive 
at the point of coming up with a bal- 
anced budget if we are continuously 
going to insist on expenditures that fur- 
ther aggravate the problems and call for 
additional expenditures? They talk 
about a dog chasing his tail, but if this 
is not a typical example of that, then I 
haye never seen one that would be. 

Now, it is unique, but right in this very 
same week and right now before the 
Committee on Agriculture is the question 
of whether we are going to start a new 
subsidy program in order to curtail and 
to limit the production of dairy products. 
Yes, and we have a bill that has already 
passed the other body and is now up for 
consideration by the House, and a con- 
ference committee will haye to settle the 
question as to whether we will curtail the 
importation of beef. I will be real inter- 
ested in noting those that may be around 
here in the days to come and the extent 
to which they are concerned about the 
supply of beef at that time. 

I should add further with regard to 
this question, that we have another bill 
coming before us this week known com- 
monly as the poverty program. What a 
sad and pathetic story it is when some 
of the best agricultural country in the 
world is going to be classified as a dis- 
tressed area with the people there trying 
to make a living by the production of 
beef and dairy products and who are 
going to be classified as being in a state 
of poverty because of competition created 
by reclamation projects. We are now 
promoting a project that will put more 
people in the poverty category. Yes, it 
is just as true as I am standing here that 
if we look at the experience of these 
projects that have been undertaken over 
the years and if we look at the produc- 
tion of beef and dairy products that has 
resulted therefrom, we see that they have 
placed any number of people within the 
category of being poverty stricken. 
Then we have to come along with some 
kind of aid to assist them. So, yes, if we 
want more of this kind in the future to 
confront our young people and if we want 
to saddle them with further interest pay- 
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ments, then, yes, these projects will do it. 
If we want to saddle them with further 
unbalanced budgets and with a further 
lack of opportunity in the field of agri- 
culture, then this is the best way in the 
world to doit. For those reasons I think 
it ought to be clear to this House the ex- 
tent to which we are contradicting our- 
selves and the extent to which we are 
creating future problems by the enact- 
ment of this kind of legislation. For that 
reason I recommend to this House that 
they ought to turn down this legislation 
in the interest of our future and par- 
ticularly in the interest of agriculture, 
which has experienced this pathetic in- 
come decline in the past 3 or 4 years and 
with every evidence that it is going to go 
even further this year. The American 
farmers who have done such a wonder- 
ful and reliable job in producing food 
and fiber for this Nation is entitled to 
better treatment by their Government. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there is not 
much that I can add to the splendid 
statement just made by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Lancen]. He has 
said what I wished to emphasize. I am 
not opposed to the conservation of water 
in the Western States, but always flow- 
ing from the conservation of water, from 
the impounding of water and the con- 
servation of it, in that area, no matter 
how it may be done, is irrigation to pro- 
duce more crops and public power to en- 
tice industry to the detriment of other 
areas. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As far as the crops 
are concerned reclamation does not add 
to the imbalance of the crops. As far as 
these particular areas served by this 
reclamation project are concerned, this 
will firm up the operation of these farm- 
ers who are in the areas. There is no 
question about that. In time, maybe 10 
or 20 years from now, there may be 
some additional beef, some additional 
sheep. But if we are going to fight the 
so-called depressed condition of certain 
economic areas, the best way to do it is 
to firm up the economy of these par- 
ticular areas so that the water that is 
available can be used. 

Mr. GROSS. I suggest to the gentle- 
man that insofar as agriculture is con- 
cerned we should firm up the economy of 
the farmers who are already producing 
a sufficient and more than sufficient sup- 
ply of food in this country. This is not 
going to attack the problem of distribu- 
tion. This bill simply adds to the sur- 
pluses already on hand and which are 
already costing the taxpayers heavily. 

It is inexplicable that we would here 
today pass a bill calling for spending, as 
I understand it, of $47 million, a large 
part of which will be used to increase the 
production of agricultural commodities 
already in surplus in this country. This 
I say is completely inexplicable. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If my colleague will 
yield, it has only been in the last 2 or 3 
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years that we have had any difficulty 
with our red meat prices. 

Mr. GROSS. With what prices? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Red meat program, 
imported beef. My friend from Minne- 
sota is suggesting that he would be in- 
terested in knowing how some of us may 
vote on this question if it should come 

-up. I can tell him how I will vote. I 
will vote for my livestock people. That 
is the way I will vote. But I want the 
Members of this House to know that this 
is in accordance with the Colorado River 
Project Act. This is a part of it, which 
follows through with a definite program 
as envisioned under President Eisenhow- 
er’s administration when we gave such 
a great vote to the use of the water of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin. This 
is in complete harmony with everything 
that has been done so far. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it is in harmony 
with the bringing into production of 
more and more land while paying farm- 
ers elsewhere to take their land out of 
production. I say again, I want you to 
have a water supply, and particularly the 
Western cities; but to use this impound- 
ing process as a means of increasing 
agricultural production, when the farm- 
ers already in business have fallen on 
lean days for the last decade, is inex- 
plicable to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry that my good friends and col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
and the gentleman from Iowa, have at- 
tacked this project, the Savery-Pot Hook 
project, on the basis that it would put 
more land into cultivation and would in- 
crease beef production in this country. 
This project is a good project. The 
Savery-Pot Hook project includes the 
Bostwick Park and the Fruitland Mesa 
projects, and they are very important 
to the economy of the area of Colorado 
and Wyoming, which need it very badly. 

The economy of the State of Iowa and 
the State of Minnesota has been firmed 
up for a great many years. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the concern 
which these two gentlemen have ex- 
pressed as to the increase in cattle pro- 
duction is not warranted. 

Mr. Speaker, we do need the ex- 
pansion of our irrigated lands and the 
conservation of the water in our Western 
States. Water is very valuable to us. 
Many people in the Eastern States who 
have plenty of water through their rivers 
and other supplies do not realize our 
great need for this product. 

Mr. Speaker, water is a scarce article 
in the Western States and by all means 
must be conserved. 

Mr. Speaker, these projects will not 
only conserve the water for future gen- 
erations and prevent it being wasted, 
but it will put back into cultivation a 
few additional acres and will make 
available supplemental water for those 
acres which are now receiving an inade- 
quate supply of water. 
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Mr. Speaker, these are good projects. 
They will not add to the trouble that 
we are having here in this country. I 
believe they will lend themselves toward 
building a future for that part of our 
country which is very valuable to the 
United States, the Western areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House 
will support this bill because I believe it 
is a very good one. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says the 
economy in the Midwest has been firmed 
up. Yes, it has been firmed up to the 
extent that we have lost $1 billion of 
national income which we ought to have 
had had we received the prices that we 
ought to have had for our farm prod- 
ucts. That is how it has been firmed up. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman 
from Iowa is not arguing with me, be- 
cause as the chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs says, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. As- 
PINALL], I too am going to support a beef 
import bill. I am not too happy about 
some of these things about which the 
gentleman from Iowa has complained, 
but I cannot for the life of me see how 
the defeat of this bill would cure any 
of the things to which he says he is 
opposed. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3672, a bill author- 
izing the construction of the Savery-Pot 
Hook, Bostwick Park, and Fruitland Mesa 
reclamation projects in Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Speaker, these are three separate 
projects, but are presented in one bill. 
These projects are part of our general 
reclamation program. All three are par- 
ticipating projects under the Colorado 
River Storage Project Act. These are the 
first participating projects to be author- 
ized since the Colorado Storage Act was 
passed in 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will ap- 
prove this bill. All three of these projects 
are most important and essential to the 
different areas in which they are located. 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 


Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, I had the pleasure of visiting the 
sites of these projects. I observed the 
intense interest on the part of the local 
people who have been sponsoring these 
projects. They have been working for 
many years on these projects and have 
formed conservancy districts to handle 
the repayment of construction costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the primary purpose of 
these projects is to furnish water for ir- 
rigation purposes. There are also fish 
and wildlife and recreation benefits. 
There will be supplemental water for 
land now under cultivation, and also 
water for newly irrigated land. The 
great need is to regulate the flow of the 
water so that it will be available when re- 
quired. This can only be done by the 
construction of the dams provided for in 
this legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am happy to give this 
bill my full support. I hope the House 
will vote to suspend the rules and pass 
this bill today. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to inform my 
colleagues of the House that I was a 
member of the subcommittee that went 
out to the site of these three projects. 
I have been on the ground and I want 
the Members of the House to know that 
I can certainly support them. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to say 
that 95 percent of the cost is going to be 
repaid by power and irrigation revenues 
generated by these three projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this legislation 
represents something that we can sup- 
port. I hope all.of the Members of the 
House will support this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in 1956 
when the Upper Colorado River Storage 
Project Act was pending before the Con- 
gress 1 led the fight against that bill. 
On that day I was defeated and Con- 
gress in its wisdom determined that the 
upper Colorado River storage project 
should become a reality. 

Having become a reality from that time 
down to now, I have taken the position 
that Congress having decided it wanted 
this project, it is incumbent upon that 
Congress and succeeding Congresses to 
make this project work. < 

In the original bill these three proj- 
ects, Savery-Pot Hook, Bostwick Park, 
and Fruitland Mesa, were ordered by the 
Congress to be studied by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The Secretary of the 
Interior has made his study, he has found 
they are good projects, and has recom- 
mended them to our committee. 

The committee, after examining them, 
finds this is a way to use the water that 
has been allocated in the upper Colo- 
rado storage project to the States of 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

These bills should be passed. This 
Congress has nothing to do except to ap- 
prove the action which Congress took 
in 1956. I hope that these bills will pass, 
and that with the three projects here the 
upper Colorado storage project will be- 
come a better project than it has been 
in the past. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr, ASPINALL. May I as one of the 
sponsors of the original legislation and 
this legislation, and interested in rec- 
lamation in the West, commend the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for the 
position he has taken. He led a noble 
fight. Since that time on two occasions 
previous to this he has helped to make 
this project a better project than it was 
in the original authorization, and 1 for 
one am very appreciative of my colleague 
for his activities. 
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Mr, SAYLOR. I thank my colleague 
for those kind remarks. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the reasons I opposed many proj- 
ects in the West, so-called reclamation 
projects, is that they did not comply 
with the rules that Congress has estab- 
lished. The Department of Interior and 
the Bureau of Reclamation have had to 
make exception upon exception to have 
them qualify. These three projects com- 
ply in every respect with the basic rec- 
lamation law and, therefore, should be 
enacted. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that two-thirds had 
voted in favor of suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. $ 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. y 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 250, nays 67, not voting 114, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 199] 
YEAS—250 

Abele Delaney Huddleston 
Addabbo Dent Jarman 
Albert Denton Jennings 
Anderson Dole Jensen 
Andrews, Ala. Donohue Johnson, Pa 
Andrews, Dorn Johnson, Wis. 

N. Dak, Dowdy Jones, Ala. 
Arends Downing Karth 
Aspinall Dulski Kastenmeier 
Ayres Duncan Keith 
Baker Dwyer elly 
Baldwin Edmondson Kilgore 
Barrett Ed King, Calif. 
Bates Elliott 
Battin Everett Kornegay 
Beckworth Farbstein Kunkel 
Beermann Fascell Landrum 
Belcher Fisher tt 

Flood Libonati 

Bennett, Fla. Flynt Lindsay 

erry Fogarty Lipscomb 
Blatnik Ford Long, La. 
Bow Fountain Long, Md. 
Brademas Frelinghuysen McClory 
Brooks Friedel Fall 
Broomfield Fuqua McLoskey 
Brotzman Gathings McMillan 
Brown, Calif Gibbons Macdonald 
Broyhill, Va Gilbert Marsh 
Bruce Gill Martin, Mass. 
Burke Glenn Martin, Nebr. 
Burkhalter Gonzalez Mathias 
Burleson. Grabowski Matsunaga 
Burton, Calif. Grant Matthews 
Burton, Utah Gray May 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Oreg. Mills 
Cahill Green, Pa. Minish 
Carey Griffin Moorhead 
Casey Griffiths Morgan 
Ceder Hagan, Ga. Morris 
Celler Hagen, Calif. n 
Chenoweth Haley Morton 
Clark Halleck Moss 
Clausen, Hanna Multer 

Don H. Hansen Murphy, Il. 
Clawson, Del Harding Murphy, N.Y. 
Cleveland Hardy Murray 
Colmer Hi n Natcher 
Conte Harvey, Ind. O'Brien, N.Y. 
Cooley Haw! O'Hara, Ill. 
Corbett Hays O'Hara, Mich. 
Cramer Hechler Olsen, Mont. 
Cunningham Henderson Olson, Minn. 
Curtin Herlong O'Neill 
Daddario Holland Ostertag 
Daniels Horan Patman 
Davis, Ga. Horton Patten 
Dawson Hosmer Pelly 
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Pep Ryan, N.Y. Thompson, Tex, 
Perkins St Germain Thomson, Wis. 
Philbin St. e Tollefson 
Pickle Saylor Trimble 
Pike Selden Tupper 
Powell Senner Tuten 
Price Sheppard Udall 
Reid, III Short Ullman 
Reid, N.Y Sibal Van Deerlin 
el Sickles Vanik 
Reuss Sikes Vinson 
Rhodes, Pa Slack Waggonner 
Rich Smith, lowa Watts 
Riehiman Smith, Va. Weltner 
Rivers, Alaska Springer Westland 
Roberts, Tex. Stafford Wharton 
Rogers, Colo Staggers White 
rs, Fla. Steed Whitener 
Rogers, Tex Stephens Wickersham 
Rooney, N.Y Stubblefield Widnall 
Rooney, Pa Sullivan Williams 
Roosevelt Talcott Winstead 
Rosenthal Taylor Wright 
Roudebush Teague, Calif. Young 
Roush Thomas Younger 
Roybal Thompson, N.J. Zablocki 
NAYS—67 
Abbitt Gurney Pirnie 
Abernethy Hall Poage 
Ashbrook Harris Poff 
Becker Harsha Quillen 
Betts Hoeven Rivers, S.C, 
Bolton, Hutchinson St. George 
Frances P Joelson Schadeberg 
Bray Johansen Schenck 
Brock Jonas Schneebeli 
Brown, Ohio King, N.Y Schweiker 
Broyhill, N.C. Knox Schwengel 
Byrnes, ý Laird Scott 
Chelf Langen Secrest 
Clancy Latta Siler 
Dague McCulloch Smith, Calif. 
Derounian McDade Stinson 
Devine Mahon Teague, Tex 
Michel Tuck 
Fulton, Pa. Milliken Van Pelt 
Goodell Watson 
Goodling Moore Wydler 
Gross Mosher Wyman 
Grover O'Konski 
NOT VOTING—114 
Adair Garmatz Norblad 
Alger Gary Osmers 
Ashley Giaimo Passman 
Ashmore Gubser Pilcher 
Auchincloss Halpern Pillion 
Avery Harvey, Mich. Pool 
Healey Pucinski 
Barry Hébert Purcell 
88 offman Quie 
Bennett, Mich. Holifield Rains 
‘ull Randall 
Boland Ichord Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolling Johnson, Calif. Roberts, Ala. 
Bolton, Jones, Mo Robison 
Oliver P n Rodino 
Bonner Kee Rostenkowski 
Bromwell Keogh Rumsfeld 
Buckley Kilburn Ryan, Mich. 
Cameron Kluczynski Shipley 
Chamberlain Kyl Shriver 
Cohelan Lankford Sisk 
Collier Lennon Skubitz 
Corman Lesinski Snyder 
Curtis Lloyd Staebler 
Davis, Tenn. McDowell Stratton 
Derwinski McIntire Taft 
Diggs MacGregor Thompson, La. 
Dingell Madden ‘oll 
Ellsworth Mailliard Utt 
Evins Martin, Calif. Wallhauser 
Fallon Meader Weaver 
Findley Miller, Calif. Whalley 
Finnegan Miller, N. I. Whitten 
Fino Monagan Willis 
Foreman Montoya Wilson, Bob 
Forrester Morse ison, 
Fraser Nedzi Charles H. 
Fulton, Tenn, Nelsen Wilson, Ind. 
Gallagher Nix 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Adair. 
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Mr. Karsten with Mr. Chamberlain, 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Martin of California, 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Harvey 
of Michigan. 


Bolton. 

Garmatz with Mr. Auchincloss. 
Fraser with Mr, Fino. 

Ashmore with Mr. MacGregor. i 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Gubser. 
Hull with Mr. Shriver. 

Ichord with Mr. Wallhauser. 

Holifield with Mr. Rumsfeld, 

Giaimo with Mr. Alger. 

Madden with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Johnson of California with Mr. Osmers. 
Baring with Mr. Nelsen. 

Cameron with Mr. Snyder. 

Corman with Mr, Weaver. 

Cohelan with Mr. Barry. 

Dingell with Mr. Kyl. 

Lesinski with Mr. Morse. 

Lennon with Mr. Halpern. 

Pucinski with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Rostenkowski with Mr, Collier, 
Boggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
well. 

Willis with Mr. Quie. 

Stratton with Mr. Utt. 

Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Norblad. 
Montoya with Mr. Pillion. 

Gallagher with Mr. Robison. 

Sisk with Mr. Mailliard. 

Shipley with Mr. Curtis. 

Randall with Mr. Skubitz. 

Finnegan with Mr. Meader. 

Kluczynski with Mr. Wilson of In- 
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Whitten with Mr. Foreman. 
McDowell with Mr. Whalley. 
Passman with Mr. McIntire. 
Forrester with Mr. Kilburn. 
Gary with Mr, Hoffman. 

Pool with Mr. Avery. 

Pilcher with Mrs. Kee. 
Purcell with Mr. Buckley. 
Nix with Mr, Nedz1, 

Boland with Mr. Diggs. 
Rains with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
Bonner with Mr. Ashley. 
Bass with Mr. Lankford. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina 
changed his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BRUCE, Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, 
Mr. BEERMANN, and Mr. ROUDEBUSH 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

E motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CONTINUATION OF FEDERAL AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR 
SCHOOLS IN IMPACTED AREAS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include tabular matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House will, I am sure, be 
interested in providing for the continua- 
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tion of the Federal assistance programs 
for schools in impacted areas under Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, particularly when 
they come to appreciate the growing 
difficulties which school boards and 
school superintendents are now expe- 
riencing in planning for the future. 

You will recall that Public Laws 815 
and 874 expired on June 30, 1963 and 
were not extended again until Decem- 
ber 18 of last year. In the 54% months 
during which the laws were technically 
dead, school superintendents throughout 
the country had to borrow funds and 
often borrow in a dubious legal situation 
because no statutory authority existed 
to assure that their school districts 
would be reimbursed by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be placing an 
unnecessary burden on school agencies 
throughout the country for this Congress 
to adjourn in 1964 without providing 
continuing assurance that the impacted 
areas schools will have funds so that 
they can begin planning for the school 
year beginning in September 1965. I 
therefore urge that a high priority order 
of business be the extension of the im- 
pacted areas laws, this very month, for 
at least 2 years. I understand that our 
colleagues on the Senate side have al- 
ready taken action to bring this about 
and I commend them for their foresight. 
I am today introducing an identical bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that my col- 
leagues will be interested in having de- 
tailed information on the effect of these 
impacted areas laws in their congres- 
sional district. In the latest fiscal year 
for which complete data are available, 
1963, under Public Law 874—which pro- 
vides for maintenance and operation of 
schools—41,016 schoo] districts received 
over $250 million. These school districts 
are located in 323 congressional districts. 

In the same year, under Public Law 
815—which provides for construction of 
school facilities—there were 235 separate 
construction projects in 120 congres- 
sional districts involving $44 million. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a complete State and congres- 
sional district breakdown of Federal 
1 under Public Laws 815 and 
Summary of entitlements and number of 


eligible applicants, by State and congres- 
sional district, under Public Law 874, as 


amended, fiscal year 1963 
Congres- | Number 
State sional ¡of eligible) Amount 
district | appli- 
cants 
8 52 | $5,642, 144 
1 25 8, 347, 671 
3 115 5, 407, 713 
4 67 1, 633, 370 
32 531 | 44, 440, 666 
4 57 7,302, 307 
6 51 2, 557, 
10) 17| 70827% 
10 71 6, 186, 693 
2 1 5, 218, 011 
2 47 1, 843, 861 
14 122 4,896, 916 
9 94 1, 363, 826 
6 29 991, 815 
5 168 6, 265, 025 
6 52 1, 437, 653 
+ 9 1, 273, 861 
2 73 2, 241, 440 
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Summary of entitlements and number of 
eligible applicants, by State and congres- 
sional district, under Public Law 874, as 
amended, fiscal year 1963 —Continued 


Congres- | Number 
sional 
district 


State 
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Entitlements 
cants, by congressional district, Public Law 
874, as amended, fiscal year 1963 


and number of eligible appli- 


STATE OF ALABAMA 


Number 
of eligible | Entitlement 


Congressional district 
applicants 


At large (8) 52 $5, 642, 144 


25 | $8, 347, 671 


At large () | 


43 $1, 789, 150 
69 790, 668 
14 3, 502, 868 
34 3, 056, 242 
1 1, 078, 515 
3 1, 169, 948 
7 1, 284, 397 
21 1, 196, 204 
18 942, 581 
13 596, 116 
27 2, 206, 470 
38 3, 684, 736 
19 1, 116, 895 
10 445, 198 
12 656, 685 
5 324, 825 
17 1, 899, 040 
6 222, 853 
1 17, 622 
5 351, 473 
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Entitlements and number of eligible appli- 
cants, by congressional district, Public Law 


874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA—continued 


Number 
of eligible | Entitlement 
applicants 


Congressional district 
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$5, 218, 011 
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Entitlements and number of eligible appli- Entitlements and number of eligible appli- Entitlements and number of eligible appli- 
cants, by congressional district, Public Law cants, by congressional district, Public Law cants, by congressional district, Public Law 


874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 874, as amended, fiscal year 1963—Con. 
STATE OF ILLINOIs—continued STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Number Number Number 
Congressional district of eligible | Entitlement Congressional district of eligible | Entitlement Congressional district ofeligible | Entitlement 
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Entitlements and number of eligible appli- Entitlements and number of eligible appli- Federal funds obligated for construction of 
cants, by congressional district, Public Law cants, by congressional district, Public Law school facilities under Public Law 815 by 
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Federal funds obligated for construction of 
school facilities under Public Law 815 by 
congressional district, by State, fiscal year 

1963—Continued 
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Federal funds obligated for construction of 
school facilities under Public Law 815 by 
congressional district, by State, fiscal year 
1963—Continued 


Congressional district 
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APPEALS RIGHTS OF CANAL ZONE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 7662) to amend the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
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as amended, to provide appeal rights to 
employees of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment and the Panama Canal Company. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
42 of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act (39 Stat. 750; 5 U.S.C. 793), as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end of the 
second paragraph the following: “The same 
right of appeal shall exist respecting claims 
filed by employees of the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment and of the Panama Canal Company 
or their dependents ín case of death, as is 
provided with respect to the claims of other 
employees of the Federal Government, un- 
der the provisions of section 3 of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 2 of 1946 (60 Stat. 1095), 
and the Appeals Board established pursuant 
to such reorganization plan shall have juris- 
diction, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Labor, over appeals relating to 
claims of such employees or their 
dependents.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr, Speaker, 1 de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has the very sim- 
ple objective of providing an opportunity 
for employees of the Panama Canal Zone 
and the Panama Canal Company to ap- 
peal adverse decisions on workmen's 
compensation claims to the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Appeal Board. 

The enactment of this legislation 
would bring the practice with regard to 
appeals of Federal employees' compen- 
sation claims for Panama Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal Company employees 
in line with the appeal practice that is 
granted to every other employee of the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is necessary be- 
cause through a very complicated series 
of enactments which started long before 
the adoption of an appeals board, some- 
how or other Canal Zone employees were 
left out of the right to appeal to the 
Federal Employees Compensation Ap- 
peal Board. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion this legis- 
lation represents a simple matter of jus- 
tice, that these employees be given that 
right just as any other Federal employee 
now enjoys. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to support the mo- 
tion to suspend the rule, in order that 
the House may proceed to the immediate 
enactment of H.R. 7662. 

The bill before us is a noncontroversial 
proposal which was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. The sole purpose of this 
legislation is to accord to the employees 
of the Canal Zone government and the 
Panama Canal Company the same ap- 
peal rights under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act as are accorded to all 
other Federal employees. 


Speaker, I 
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The anomaly under the present system 
arises from the fact that the determina- 
tion of such cases was vested in the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone in 
1916—long before the creation of the 
Employees Compensation Appeals Board, 
which has jurisdiction over compensa- 
tion cases involving all other Federal 
employees. In the interests of equity 
and consistency, this anomaly should be 
wiped out. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation has been 
endorsed by the Budget Bureau and the 
Department of Labor. The enactment 
of this legislation will permit all Federal 
employees to avail themselves of a com- 
mon appellate procedure in all relevant 
compensation cases. This legislation is 
long overdue, and I strongly support its 
enactment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. O'Hara] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
7662. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


EXPENSES OF EMPLOYEES AS- 
SIGNED TO CALIFORNIA OFF- 
SHORE ISLANDS 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 11211) to amend section 3 of 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide authority for the 
payment of per diem for certain travel of 
employees of the Department of the 
Navy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding section 1765 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 70), each employee of the 
United States who is assigned to duty, other 
than temporary duty, on one of the Califor- 
nia offshore islands shall be paid, in addi- 
tion to compensation otherwise due him, an 
allowance of not to exceed $10 per day: 
Provided, That such allowance shall be paid 
only in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the President establishing the 
rates at which such allowance will be paid 
and defining the areas and groups of posi- 
tions to which such rates shall apply. 

Sec.2. (a) Each employee or former em- 
ployee of the Department of the Navy who 
was erroneously paid per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence under section 3 of the Travel Ex- 
pense Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 836), for the 
period he was assigned to one of the Califor- 
nia offshore islands as his principal place of 
duty, is relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the amounts of per diem 
in lieu of subsistence so paid. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. to the employee, former employee, 
or other appropriate party concerned, in ac- 
cordance with law, all amounts paid by or 
withheld from amounts otherwise due an 
employee or former employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in complete or partial sat- 
isfaction of his liability to the United States 
for which relief has been granted by section 
2 of this Act, 
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Sec. 3. In accordance with regulations is- 
sued under the first section of this Act, the 
allowance authorized by such section may 
be made retroactively effective from the date 
erroneous payments of per diem in lieu 
of subsistence were discontinued as a result 
of the decision of the Comptroller General 
of the United States dated May 4, 1964 (B- 
153571). 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide authority for the payment of certain 
amounts to offset certain expenses of Federal 
employees assigned to duty on the California 
offshore islands, and for other purposes.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11211 is a bill intro- 
duced to remedy a serious problem con- 
fronting civilian employees of the Navy 
Department assigned to duty on the off- 
shore islands of California. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that per diem 
payments made by the Navy to these 
employees were improper and has or- 
dered the Navy to collect the amounts 
already paid and to cease such payments 
still being made. The purpose of this 
bill is to validate the payments which 
have been made and to provide a method 
of compensation for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for these employees in the future. 

The islands involved are San Clemente, 
San Nicolas, and Santa Cruz which are 
barren and uninhabited but on which 
important defense installations are be- 
ing maintained by the Navy. The only 
transportation from the mainland is that 
furnished by the Navy. The only food 
and lodging is that provided by the Navy. 
The employees are flown to the islands at 
the beginning of the week and returned 
to the mainland on the weekend. There 
are no facilities for dependents and, 
hence, the employees are required to 
maintain their permanent residences on 
the mainland. 

For a number of years, the Navy has 
treated these employees as though they 
were in travel status under temporary 
duty travel orders, providing their trans- 
portation at Government expense and a 
per diem allowance of $6 per day. From 
the per diem allowance they were 
charged and paid back to the Navy $3.50 
for their meals and lodging. The bal- 
ance was for other miscellaneous ex- 
penses. Obviously, working under these 
conditions, some extra compensation was 
warranted and the amount involved 
could hardly be called excessive. But 
the payments were made under the Trav- 
el Expense Act and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has ruled that these employees were 
not in travel status as the law intended. 
Hence, the order to cease further pay- 
ments and to collect all improper pay- 
ments previously made. Approximately 
$400,000 in refunds are involved. We 
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have been told by employees that some 
persons would have to repay amounts 
running into thousands of dollars. 
There would be many instances of severe 
hardship if these collections were made. 

For the time being, and until Congress 
disposes of the pending legislation, the 
Comptroller has permitted the Navy to 
suspend collecting past payments. But 
those who are now employed are cur- 
rently getting no per diem or other com- 
pensation. An additional factor is in- 
volved in that contract service person- 
nel, being paid indirectly from public 
funds, are still being paid a higher sub- 
sistence per diem than our own workers 
received. We have been informed that 
the morale among the workers is very 
low. They feel, naturally, that they 
should be reimbursed for unusual ex- 
penses they incur for the benefit of the 
Government. Our committee and many 
Members from the State of California 
have received numerous letters and tele- 
grams from the employees involved or on 
their behalf requesting our assistance. 

Hearings were held by the committee 
at which representatives of the Navy De- 
partment, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
General Accounting Office, and the em- 
ployee organizations testified. The Navy 
Department informed us that under their 
interpretation of the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949, payments were believed to 
be proper and such payments had been 
made for approximately 14 years until 
the Comptroller’s ruling in May just past. 
The Navy was in accord with the legis- 
lation which had been introduced and 
recommended that it be passed. The 
Comptroller General also favored a leg- 
islative solution but preferred not to 
utilize the Travel Expense Act as the 
vehicle. Hence, he proposed a substitute 
amendment which would validate the 
payments made but would authorize an 
allowance in addition to the compensa- 
tion that the employees normally re- 
ceive. The Bureau cf the Budget sup- 
ported the view of the General Account- 
ing Office but suggested that a more gen- 
eralized approach be devised, not lim- 
ited to the California offshore islands, 
and that the bill be enacted as temporary 
legisiation until the new approach could 
be developed. June 30, 1965, was 
suggested as the date of expiration. 
The committee felt that in the light of 
all the circumstances it would be better 
not to put in an expiration date and re- 
jected this proposal. Representatives of 
the employees, some of whom came all 
the way from California, testified as to 
the hardship which they would have to 
suffer unless legislative action was taken 
and advised the committee that many 
employees were considering resigning 
and looking for other work. In view of 
the inconvenience involved in working on 
the islands, a staffing problem for the 
Navy would be a serious one, indeed, if 
widespread resignations did occur. 

The committee agreed that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office had suggested the 
better approach to the problem and the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was adopted. In brief, section 1 pro- 
vides that an allowance not to exceed 
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$10 per day for employees of the Cali- 
fornia offshore islands shall be paid over 
and above their regular compensation. 
This allowance would be set only in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
the President. Section 2 would validate 
the payments made under the Travel Ex- 
pense Act and the employees who re- 
ceived such payments would be relieved 
of all liability to refund them to the 
United States. It would authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the 
employees any amounts which may have 
been withheld from them to satisfy the 
Government’s claim against them. Sec- 
tion 3 would permit the allowance au- 
thorized by the bill to be made retroac- 
tive so that eligible employees who have 
received no payments since the Comp- 
troller’s decision of May 4 would be en- 
titled to the allowance for each day 
worked since the cutoff date. 

This bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and it is our opinion that this 
legislation would not only be an act of 
justice and equity to these employees 
who work under most difficult circum- 
stances, but will insure the manpower 
needed to maintain our Nation’s de- 
fense on the offshore islands. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HO Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly support H.R. 11211 to provide 
an allowance for employees of the Navy 
Department now working on the Cali- 
fornia offshore islands and to relieve 
them from refunding to the Navy any 
payments for subsistence expenses which 
they may have erroneously received in 
the past. 

The conditions under which these em- 
ployees work require extra compensation 
from the Government. They remain on 
these islands from early Monday until 
Friday night and must maintain homes 
for their families on the mainland. The 
lodging and food which they must pur- 
chase from the Government while on the 
islands are expenses that we should not 
expect our Federal employees to pay out 
of their own pockets. 

For a number of years the Navy De- 
partment has been paying these em- 
ployees a per diem rate to cover these ex- 
penses, but the General Accounting Office 
ruled that such payments under the 
Travel Expense Act were illegal. This 
may be so. I have no quarrel with the 
Comptroller General’s interpretation of 
the law. I do know, however, that some 
alternative should be provided so that 
these expenses can properly be paid. We 
have such an alternative in this bill and 
I hope that it will be quickly passed by 
both Houses of Congress so that the 
anxiety of these employees can be re- 
lieved and the important work in na- 
tional defense that is going on on these 
islands can be continued. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported 
unanimously by the Executive Reorgani- 
zation Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, and I am in 
hearty support of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as is stated in the report 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions which accompanies H.R. 11211, this 
bill is to remedy an inequity which has 
resulted from a ruling of the Comptroller 
General of the United States which has 
had the effect of cutting off the per diem 
payments which for a number of years 
have been made to civilian employees of 
the Navy Department assigned to duty 
on the islands which are offshore from 
the coast of California. These islands, 
which are presently occupied by impor- 
tant installations engaged in tracking 
and other associated activities of our Pa- 
cific Missile Range, are located about 60 
miles from the coast of California. They 
are rocky, barren, and otherwise unin- 
habited. In order to recruit personnel it 
has been necessary to fly them to and 
from these islands and to furnish them 
living quarters and messing facilities 
while they are working there. In May of 
this year, the Comptroller General de- 
cided that the action of the Navy Depart- 
ment in paying these people per diem un- 
der the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended, was in violation of the law. 
This decision came about because the 
Comptroller General concluded that the 
post of duty of an employee so engaged 
was, in fact, the island and not a place 
the mainland of the United States where 
the employees customarily enplaned for 
their flight to the islands. 

Since these per diem payments have 
been made to many individuals over the 
past few years it was estimated that legal 
action would have to be commenced to 
recover some $400,000 that have been 
illegally paid out under the erroneous in- 
terpretation by the Navy of the provi- 
sions of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
as amended. This would have resulted 
in great hardship to certain individual 
employees from whom it would have been 
necessary to recover in some cases as 
much as $7,000. Since these payments 
were received in good faith by all of these 
employees and were actually considered 
by them to be a part of the compensation 
they were entitled to receive for perform- 
ing work under the conditions described, 
it seemed to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations that it would be highly 
unfair and inequitable to compel repay- 
ment. It was also brought out in the 
hearings before the subcommittee that 
the Navy Department would shortly face 
great difficulty in recruiting personnel 
for work on these offshore islands unless 
authority was given to the Navy to pay 
some allowance in addition to the basic 
wage rates provided for by statute. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CHARLES 
TEAGUE] should be commended as the au- 
thor of this bill for his initiative in press- 
ing this matter before the Committee on 
Government Operations. His persistence 
and effective work in connection with 
this measure has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the fact that this bill was re- 
ported unanimously out of the Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization Subcom- 
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mittee as well as receiving unanimous 
approval of the full Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
author of this bill, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to make myself 
available for any questions that may be 


I would like to express my deep ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hol EI DI, to the chairman 
of the committee, and to all members of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations for their cooperation in the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the letter from 
the General Accounting Office is the best 
endorsement this bill could have, being 
directly concerned with the matter of 
payments to personnel and overpay- 
ments to personnel. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
position. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
measure is designed to rectify an obvious 
injustice, and I am happy to join my 
good friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, in urging its favorable considera- 
tion. My support for the bill has al- 
ready been evidenced through the intro- 
duction of an identical bill, H.R. 11506, 
inasmuch as some of the people con- 
cerned live within the 26th Congres- 
sional District of California. 

May I also express my pleasure at the 
agreement of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. It is won- 
derful to note that on such nonpartisan 
matters there can be a warm degree of 
cooperation between those whose dis- 
be sa are affected by this kind of legisla- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide authority for the pay- 
ment of certain amounts to offset cer- 
tain expenses of Federal employees as- 
signed to duty on the California offshore 
islands, and for other purposes.” 


PERMITTING THE USE OF STATIS- 
TICAL SAMPLING PROCEDURES IN 
THE EXAMINATION OF VOUCHERS 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 

move to suspend the rules and pass the 

bill (H.R. 10446) to permit the use of 
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statistical sampling procedures in the 
examination of vouchers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, (a) That, 
whenever the head of any department or 
agency of the Government or the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia deter- 
mines that economies will result therefrom, 
such agency head or the Commissioners may 
prescribe the use of adequate and effective 
statistical sampling procedures in the ex- 
amination of disbursement vouchers for 
amounts of less than $100; and no certifying 
or disbursing officer acting in good faith and 
in conformity with such procedures shall be 
held liable with respect to any certification 
or payment made by him on a voucher which 
was not subject to specific examination be- 
cause of the prescribed statistical sampling 
procedure, provided that such officer and his 
department or agency have diligently pur- 
sued collection action to recover the illegal, 
improper, or incorrect payment in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the 
Comptroller General. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
affect the liability, or authorize the relief, 
of any payee, beneficiary, or recipient of any 
illegal, improper, or incorrect payment, or 
relieve any certifying or disbursing officer, 
the head of any department or agency of the 
Government, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of responsibility to pursue collection ac- 
tion against any such payee, beneficiary, or 
recipient. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10446 is a bill to per- 
mit the use of statistical sampling proce- 
dures in the examination of vouchers. It 
was recommended to the Congress by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. The bill would alter the method of 
examining vouchers prior to payment in 
the executive departments and agencies. 
At the present time, every voucher, re- 
gardless of amount, is examined for its 
propriety and correctness. Under the 
bill, only a sample of the vouchers would 
be examined. The sample, however, 
would be selected by statistical sampling 
procedures. This change is justified by 
the Bureau because of the significant 
savings that would result. 

The bill was supported by the General 
Accounting Office, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and received favorable comment 
from representatives of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
and the American Statistical Association. 
The Bureau of the Budget feels that on 
the basis of experimental studies con- 
ducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that substantial 
economies in manpower and dollars 
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could be effected on a governmentwide 
basis by a sampling of these vouchers. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare conducted a study using 
statistical sampling in the administra- 
tive examination of vouchers over a 5- 
week period, examining about 61,000 
vouchers: amounting to approximately 
$25 million. It was estimated that the 
savings to this Department if the pro- 
posed procedure were utilized would be 
about $270,000 annually. A similar study 
by the Department of Agriculture pro- 
jected an estimated annual savings of 
between $400,000 and $500,000, if this 
procedure were adopted. Both of these 
studies indicated that the risk of loss to 
the Government would be slight com- 
pared to the projected savings. 

The bill provides that certifying or dis- 
bursing officers acting in good faith and 
in accordance with approved procedures 
will not be held liable for an improper 
payment on a voucher which is not sub- 
ject to examination under the prescribed 
sampling system. It will also protect the 
interest of the Government by making it 
clear that the payee, beneficiary, or other 
recipient of an improper payment con- 
tinues to be liable therefore and the 
agency concerned has a continuing re- 
sponsibility to pursue collection action 
against any such payee of an illegal, im- 
proper, or incorrect payment. 

The committee adopted two amend- 
ments. One amendment would limit the 
sampling techniques to vouchers in 
amounts below $100. All vouchers above 
that amount would continue to be ex- 
amined. We felt this precaution was 
justified and would still not reduce the 
effectiveness of the plan inasmuch as 
the great majority of vouchers drawn fall 
below this amount, and $100 appears to 
be the cutoff point where savings be- 
come practical. 

The second amendment was offered by 
the General Accounting Office and would 
condition the relief from liability of cer- 
tifying or disbursing officers by the 
Comptroller General upon their diligent 
pursuit of collection action against an 
illegal payee. This would militate 
against any lethargy in attempting to re- 
cover funds improperly paid. 

We recognize that sampling is rather 
new in the field of public accounting and 
obviously some risks are involved. Pri- 
vate business, however, is using this tool 
more and more and it is becoming stand- 
ard procedure with some large corpora- 
tions. The accounting and statistical 
experts who provided us with informa- 
tion were satisfied that sampling would 
be both practical and economical for the 
Government. 

Although every agency has special 
problems and may use different tech- 
niques, the Comptroller General will lay 
down definite standards and guidelines 
for all sampling procedures. This com- 
mittee will likewise maintain a watchful 
eye and make periodic checks to see if 
the law is operating satisfactorily and 
produces the results we anticipate. 

This bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions as a device to further the modern- 
ization of procedures and produce econ- 
omies in our governmental colossus. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes, 

Mr, Speaker, I rise in enthusiastic sup- 
port of this legislation. I think this bill 
can in fact turn out to be one of the most 
useful and productive bills that have 
been reported out of the Committee on 
Government Operations during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I think the gentleman from New York 
has very adequately explained the pur- 
pose of this legislation. There are 
merely one or two comments I should 
like to make in addition to what he has 
already stated. 

The first of these is this. When we 
speak of statistical sampling we refer, 
of course, to the manner in which the 
vouchers will be examined prior to pay- 
ment. I should like to emphasis that we 
are not thinking of a mere random and 
haphazard system of sampling. This is 
a scientific system. It is not something 
that will be gone at haphazardly. The 
phrase “statistical sampling“ does have 
a well-defined meaning in accounting 
circles. The committee listened to testi- 
mony by the American Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants to this effect. 

My second point is that the statistical 
sampling that would be permitted under 
this legislation will arise as the result of 
standards and procedures that will be set 
up by the General Accounting Office. 
They will have to approve the particular 
method of statistical sampling that is 
used by any agency of the executive 
branch. They, of course, as the gentle- 
man from New York has stated, have ap- 
peared in support of this legislation. 

I think the gentleman referred to the 
fact that in some of the preliminary work 
that was done on this bill prior to its 
consideration by the committee, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare actually undertook the examination 
of some 60,000 vouchers. I think it is 
interesting to note that from that exam- 
ination it was demonstrated that less 
than 6 percent of the dollar amount rep- 
resented by these vouchers consisted of 
vouchers for amounts of less than $100 
and, of course, these are the only vouch- 
ers that can be examined under the terms 
of this legislation. Vouchers for services 
and supplies or travel where the amount 
is more than $100 must continue to be 
examined on an individual basis. It is 
also interesting to note that out of the 
total sum of some $25 million accounted 
for in this total of 60,000 vouchers, there 
was about $85,000 in mistakes. In other 
words an examination of these 60,000 
vouchers disclosed that some $85,000 in 
erroneous or illegal payments had been 
made. But the vouchers of under $100 
represented only 7 percent of the errors, 
or out of the total sum of $85,000 the mis- 
takes traced to the particular category 
of vouchers of under $100 cash amounted 
to only $5,600. Yet it was costing some- 
thing like $34,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
to examine individually all of these 
vouchers of under $100. It obviously 
does not make much sense to spend 
$34,000 to recover $5,600 in erroneous 
payments. I repeat, I think this bill can 
result in some very worthwhile savings 
to the taxpayers of this country. 
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One of the agencies or one of the de- 
partments of Government, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, estimated that an- 
nual savings of perhaps as much as 
$400,000 or $500,000 a year could accrue 
from a consistent use of statistical sam- 
pling in the audit and examination of 
vouchers originating in that Department. 

I think the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare expressed the belief 
that by the use of statistical sampling 
they might achieve annual savings of 
around $268,000. 

One of the things I think the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations could 
do, and I hope it will do, is to follow up 
this legislation and make sure that this 
money is really being saved and that 
when people are taken off the jobs of 

examining each of these vouchers on an 
individual detailed basis that this is re- 
flected in some actual savings in payroll 
of that particular department or agency. 

I see the chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], sitting 
on the other side of the aisle and nodding 
in approval. I take that to mean he 
agrees that one of the jobs of this com- 
mittee is, in addition to reporting out this 
legislation, to follow up and making sure 
that we do achieve the kind of savings 
that we have been talking about in pre- 
senting this matter before the House 
today. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
10446, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO CHARTER BY ACT OF CONGRESS 
THE PACIFIC TROPICAL BOTANI- 
CAL GARDEN 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, 1 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 1991) to charter by Act of Con- 
gress the Pacific Tropical Botanical 
Garden, with amendments. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


CREATION OF THE CORPORATION 


SECTION 1. The following persons: Henry 
Francis duPont, Winterthur, Delaware; 
Deane Waldo Malott, Ithaca, New York; 
Horace Marden Albright, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Robert Allerton, Kauai, Hawaii; and 
Paul Bigelow Sears, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; and their successors, are hereby created 
and declared to be a body corporate by the 
name of Pacific Tropical Botanical Garden 
(hereinafter referred to as the “corpora- 
tion”) and by such name shall be known and 
have prepetual succession and the powers, 
limitations, and restrictions herein con- 
tained. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. The persons named in section 1 
shall be the incorporators of the corporation 
and members of the initial board of trustees 
and are authorized to complete the organiza- 
tion of the corporation by the selection of 
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other trustees and officers, the adoption of 
bylaws, not inconsistent with this Act, and 
the doing of such other acts necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this Act. 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation shall be— 

(a) to establish, develop, operate, and 
maintain for the benefit of the people of 
the United States an educational and scien- 
tific center in the form of a tropical botan- 
ical garden or gardens, together with such 
facilities as libraries, herbaria, laboratories, 
and museums which are appropriate and 
necessary for encouraging and conducting 
research in basic and applied tropical bot- 
any; 

(b) to foster and encourage fundamental 
research with respect to tropical plant life 
and to encourage research and study of the 
uses of tropical flora in agriculture, forestry, 
horticulture, medicine, and other sciences; 

(c) to disseminate through publications 
and other media the knowledge acquired at 
the gardens relative to basic and applied 
tropical botany; 

(d) to collect and cultivate tropical flora 
of every nature and origin and to preserve 
for the people of the United States species of 
tropical plant life threatened with extinc- 
tion; and 

(e) to provide a beneficial facility which 
will contribute to the education, instruction, 
and recreation of the people of the United 
States. 

POWERS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 4. The corporation shall have the fol- 
lowing powers: 

(a) to sue and be sued, and to complain 
and defend in any court of competent juris- 
diction; 

(b) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 


(c) to choose such trustees, officers, man- 
agers, agents, and employees as the activi- 
ties of the corporation may require; 

(d) to adopt, amend, and alter bylaws, 
not inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States of America or of any State in which 
the corporation is to operate, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the management of its 
property and the regulation of its affairs; 

(e) tomake contracts; 

(f) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest, or by any 
other method, any property, real, personal, 
or mixed, necessary or proper for attaining 
the objects and carrying into effect the pur- 
poses of the corporation, subject, however, 
to applicable provisions of law of any State 
or the District of Columbia (1) governing the 
amount or kind of such property which may 
be held by, or (2) otherwise limiting or con- 
trolling the ownership or any such property 
by a corporation operating in such State or 
the District of Columbia; 

(g) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, 
mortgage, encumber, and otherwise alienate 
real, personal, or mixed property; 

(h) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness therefor, and secure 
the same by mortgage, deed of trust, pledge, 
or otherwise, subject in every case to all ap- 
plicable provisions of the Federal and State 
laws or to the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

(1) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Sec. 5. (a) Upon enactment of this Act, 
the trustees of the corporation may select 
additional persons to serve as members of the 
board of trustees. The total number of 
trustees shall not exceed fifteen. The in- 
corporators of the corporation shall each 
serve on the board of trustees for a term of 
at least three years. 
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(b) Except for the foregoing provision, the 
board of trustees of the corporation shall be 
selected in such manner and shall serve for 
such time as may be prescribed in the by- 
laws of the corporation. 

(c) The board of trustees shall be the 
managing body of the corporation and shall 
have such powers, duties, and responsibilities 
as may be prescribed in the bylaws of the 
corporation, 

OFFICERS 

Sec. 6. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a president, one or more vice presi- 
dents, a secretary, a treasurer, and such other 
officers as may be authorized by the bylaws of 
the corporation. 

(b) The officers of the corporation shall be 
elected in such manner and for such terms 
and with such duties as may be prescribed 
in the bylaws of the corporation. 


PRINCIPAL CORPORATE OFFICE AND TERRITORIAL 
SCOPE OF CORPORATE ACTIVITIES; RESIDENT 
AGENT 


Sec. 7. (a) The corporation initially shall 
have its principal office in the District of 
Columbia and later at such place as may be 
determined by the board of trustees. The 
corporation shall have the right to conduct 
its activities in the United States and else- 
where but shall establish a tropical botanical 
garden or gardens only in the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall maintain in the 
District of Columbia at all times a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the corporation and notice to or 
service upon such agent, or mailed to the 
business address of such agent, shall be 
deemed notice to or service upon the corpo- 
ration. 


MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be determined as the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation may provide. 

(b) Each member of the corporation, other 
than honorary and associate members, shall 
have the right to one vote on each matter 
submitted to a vote at all meetings of the 
members of the corporation. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec. 9. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; REPORT TO 
CONGRESS 


Sec. 10. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation 
and necessary to facilitate the audit shall be 
made available to the person or persons con- 
ducting the audit; and full facilities for veri- 
fying transactions with the balances or secu- 
rities held by depositories, fiscal agents, and 
custodians shall be afforded to such person 
or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. 
The report shall set forth the scope of the 
audit and include such statements, together 
with the independent auditor’s opinion of 
those statements, as are necessary to present 
fairly the corporation’s assets and liabilities, 
surplus or deficit with an analysis of the 
changes therein during the year, supple- 
mented in reasonable detail by a statement 
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of the corporation's income and expenses 
during the year including (1) the results 
of any trading, manufacturing, publishing, 
or other commercial-type endeavor carried 
on by the corporation, and (2) a schedule of 
all contracts requiring payments in excess of 
$10,000 and any payments of compensation, 
salaries, or fees at a rate in excess of $10,000 
per annum. The report shall not be printed 
as a public document. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account. 
It shall also keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its board of trustees, and committees hav- 
ing any of the authority of the board of 
trustees. The corporation shall also keep at 
its principal office a record of the names and 
addresses of its members entitled to vote. 

All books and records of the corporation 
shall be open for inspection by any member 
of the corporation or his agent or attorney 
for any proper purpose at any reasonable 
time. 

DIVIDENDS 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue shares of stock or to declare 
or pay dividends. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 13. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or trustee, or be distributable to 
any such person during the life of the cor- 
poration or upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion. Nothing in this subsection, however, 
shall be construed to prevent the payment 
of reasonable compensation to officers of the 
corporation in amounts approved by the 
board of trustees of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, trustees, or employees. Any 
trustee who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, trustee, or em- 
ployee of the corporation, and any officer who 
participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
pe age for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 

USES OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 14. Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, all assets remaining 
after the corporation’s liabilities have been 
satisfied, shall be distributed to the United 
States Government, to be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior under the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 
1 et seq.), as amended and supplemented, or 
to a State or local government to be used 
for a public purpose, in accordance with the 
determination of the board of trustees, con- 
sistent with the purposes of the corporation, 
and in compliance with the charter and by- 
laws of the corporation and Federal and 
State laws. 

NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 15. The corporation, and its officers 
and trustees as such, shall not contribute to 
or otherwise support or assist any political 
party or candidate for elective public office. 

EXCLUSIVE USE OF NAME 

Sec. 16, The corporation shall have the sole 
and exclusive right to use and to authorize 
the use of the name “Pacific Tropical Bo- 
tannical Garden.” 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec. 17. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 

this Act is expressly reserved to the Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which has 
come to us from the Senate side. It has 
for its purpose the incorporation of the 
National Tropical Botanical Garden. 
The bill is for the purpose of establish- 
ing in the State of Hawaii a tropical 
and semitropical botanical garden to be 
established and operated through private 
gifts and without the need for appropria- 
tion or expenditure of Federal funds. 

The Architect of the Capitol, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have indicated that 
they have no objection to this legislation 
and that it is acceptable to them. 

When this bill came before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, the com- 
mittee took note of a suggestion on the 
part of the Secretary of Agriculture that 
there was another botanical garden lo- 
cated in the State of Florida, and possibly 
others elsewhere, and we, therefore, 
doubted the wisdom of using the word 
“National.” Consequently, the bill has 
been amended so that instead of it being 
the National Tropical Botanical Garden, 
it is to be the Pacific Tropical Botanical 
Garden. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr, Speaker, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Georgia a question. 
Why is a Federal charter necessary for 
the establishment of a botanical garden 
in the State of Hawaii? 

Mr. FORRESTER. The incorporators 
believe, and the Judiciary Committee 
agreed with them, that it is on account 
of the fine purposes involved. 

Mr. GROSS. On account of what? I 
could not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. On account of the 
fine purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. The fine purposes? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes. They are 
going to develop tropical, semitropical, 
and other plants and herbs and so forth 
to benefit agriculture and other branches 
of industry in this country. They felt it 
ought to have the recommendation of 
and the stamp of approval of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman men- 
tioned agriculture. Is the Hawaiian 
botanical garden going to make a con- 
tribution to agriculture? 

Mr. FORRESTER. They say it will. 
They say they are going to produce a lot 
of herbs and plants that are edible. I 
believe they will. That is one of the 
laudable purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. I still have not heard 
any really good reason for a Federal 
charter for a botanical garden in Hawaii, 
or anywhere else, for that matter. Per- 
haps someone can enlighten me. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I happen to have the 
time. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland, if he can make a contribution 
to this question. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I should like to point 
out that there was a helpful letter before 
the committee, from the Department of 
the Interior, which listed three specific 
practical benefits which would come from 
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the establishment of this corporation. 
These are not esthetic, and do not mean 
merely looking at orchids, or something 
of that kind. I will say that I might 
share the misgivings of the gentleman 
from Iowa if we were limited to only 
esthetic aspects of tropical plantlife. 

As appears in the committee report, 
on page 6, the Department of Interior 
feels: 

First, the increased knowledge of tropical 
plantlife will enable the people of the 
tropics to undertake land-use planning in 
terms of ecological relationships and on a 
much more sophisticated level than is pos- 
sible with present knowledge. The need for 
prudent management and use of the land 
and plant resources of the tropical regions 
of the world becomes greater with the in- 
creasing population in these regions, 

Second, tropical plants are an important 
source of the world’s carbohydrate produc- 
tion and plant carbohydrates will help meet 
food requirements of increasing populations 
in other parts of the world as well as in the 
tropical regions. The production of tropical 
plant products will also aid the economic de- 
velopment needed in the tropical regions. 

Third, the research and educational activi- 
ties of the tropical botanical garden will help 
to alleviate the current shortage of trained 
experts in the fields of tropical botany, 
horticulture, and agriculture. These experts 
are urgently needed to cope with the prob- 
lems mentioned above. 


Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
me one good reason why all this cannot 
be done without a Federal charter? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr, MATSUNAGA. In answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Iowa, I 
point out that the reason why we are 
asking for the congressional charter is 
that the corporation will serve a national 
purpose. Its purposes will be for the 
benefit of all the people of the United 
States, not merely the people of Hawaii, 
if the garden is established in Hawaii. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question: Is there any reason 
why it cannot serve a national purpose 
without a Federal charter? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. A Federal charter 
is required for the reason that we are 
seeking to have this established and op- 
erated by private gifts and endowments 
and, in order to get private gifts and 
endowments, we would have a better 
chance if the charter were Federal and 
not merely a State charter. 

Mr. GROSS. There is a privately op- 
erated botanical garden in the State of 
Florida. They are not in here asking 
for a Federal charter. 

Mr, MATSUNAGA. In answer to the 
gentleman's question, we might read a 
part of the report of the Department of 
the Interior which says: 

We believe that a need exists in the United 
States for a tropical botanical garden of this 
kind. There is presently none of national 
scope or influence and the temperate region 
botanical gardens (such as those at St. Louis, 
Mo., and Los Angeles, Calif.) cannot fulfill 
the function of a center for the study of 
tropical botany. 


Mr. GROSS. Wait a minute. You are 
operating on my time. How about the 
one in Florida? 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. It does not serve 
a tropical purpose. It serves a semitropi- 
cal one. 

Mr, GROSS. Why not? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Because we have 
different climatic conditions in Hawaii in 
that we have all-year-round tempera- 
ture ranging around 75° to 76° and above, 
whereas it has been known in Florida to 
get below the freezing level at times. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Being that the name 
of the great State of Florida has been 
brought into this—and I refer to the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden in Florida—I 
think the record should be clear on this. 
Secretary Orville Freeman, with whom 
I do not agree too often, although I do 
in this instance, states in the report on 
page 5: 

One, the Fairchild Tropical Garden, an 
important research institution, now exists 
in Florida. However, we question the pro- 
priety and wisdom of giving the corporation 
proposed by H.R. 9893, the exclusive right 
to the name “National Tropical Botanical 
Garden,” when the garden will be privately 
controlled and in all likelihood confined to 
one State. Such exclusive use would seem 
to give predominance to a privately con- 
trolled tropical botanical garden over the 
present privately controlled tropical garden 
in Florida and any other that might be es- 
tablished elsewhere in the United States by 
the Federal Government or any State govern- 
ment, or private group. 


Of course, I say that the bill itself has 
been amended to change the name from 
National to Pacific. I wonder, then, if 
it would not be in order to suggest per- 
haps the Florida tropical gardens should 
likewise be included in such a proposal 
rather than showing preference for one 
tropical garden over another. I join in 
the question of the gentleman from Iowa 
as to why a private garden needs such 
national incorporation and why they 
should consider one tropical garden to 
the exclusion of all others. 

Mr. GROSS. I am afraid—and I say 
this with all respect—the Committee on 
the Judiciary did not do its homework 
very well, because I have yet to have 
anyone on the committee give me a good 
reason why you are expecting a Federal 
charter for this one botanical garden. 
I cannot help but wonder if this is not 
the well-known foot in the door. There 
was a bill before the House not too many 
years ago which I had the pleasure of 
helping to sidetrack. It was a bill to 
provide for a botanical garden in Hawaii. 
If I remember correctly, it called for a 
good many thousands of dollars to come 
out of the Federal Treasury for that bo- 
tanical garden in Hawaii. I cannot help 
but wonder if this is not a foot in the 
door leading to the granting of a Federal 
charter so as to pave the way for others 
to get their hands into the Federal 
Treasury for some money. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, to 
answer the question raised by the gen- 
tleman from Florida, the Fairchild Bo- 
tanical Garden of his State has not op- 
posed granting of a charter here. It 
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only opposed the use of the word “na- 
tional” and it was for that reason we 
changed it from “national” to “Pacific.” 
Further to answer the question raised by 
the gentleman from Iowa I can assure 
him that if there is any request for any 
Federal funds I shall join the gentle- 
man from Iowa in opposing such a prop- 
osition. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say in reply to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] that one 
reason why Florida was not considered 
in this bill is because the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], did not ask for it. 
Legislation of this kind comes up as a 
result of people asking for the introduc- 
tion of a bill. The gentleman is a very 
valuable member of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and doubtless was 
there when this bill was passed out of 
the committee. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. So far as I know the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden in Florida is 
not asking for a Federal charter in order 
to collect funds which many people 
would think was under the sponsorship 
of the Federal Government, because it 
had a Federal charter. So far as I know, 
the tropical garden in Florida is not 
asking for such a Federal charter and 
is not asking for the implication of Fed- 
eral assistance that results from the 
granting of such a Federal charter. The 
people of the State of Florida tradition- 
ally do not ask for such assistance. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that 
that is the reason why we have not had 
a request from the State of Florida. 
The gentleman from Georgia knows full 
well that I seldom differ with him. 1 
would suggest to him that it appears that 
this legislation and the objectives of it 
obviously are to get a national corporate 
charter in order to collect private funds. 
Florida has not asked for such permis- 
sion. I just wonder if this would not 
establish a precedent that would permit 
the State of Florida or any other State 
to come in and ask for such a Federal 
charter in order to collect funds private- 
ly to accomplish many objectives, not 
only those that relate to this proposal, 
but many others. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
to answer the question. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, let 
me say this to the gentleman. I cer- 
tainly do not know whether anyone is 
going to come up to the committee and 
ask for a charter, or ask for money be- 
cause they have a national charter. If 
they come up here and ask for money, 
then we will be confronted with the ques- 
tion whether we want to give it to them 
or not. There is not the question of 
money here. This is simply a question 
whether or not you are going to grant 
a national charter to these people who 
are asking for this incorporation. 
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If you will notice the five men whose 
names are here as sponsors I think you 
will have to agree that they are responsi- 
ble and prominent men. The purpose 
here seems perfectly laudable and 1 cer- 
tainly cannot see any reason on earth 
why a national charter should not be 
granted. And I do not think the gentle- 
man did when we voted it out of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. Is 
there any other botanical garden holding 
a Federal charter, and if so, where? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman from 
Georgia can undoubtedly answer that 
question. I do not know of any other 
3 garden that is federally char- 

red. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know whether there is one, but, to say 
the least of it, there has got to be a first 
time for everything, as I understand it. 
I do not see any reason why you can- 
not grant this charter. 

The Department of Interior sees no 
reason why we cannot do it. The De- 
partment of Agriculture does not object 
to it. The Architect of the Capitol does 
not object toit. I have not heard of any 
objection from anyone until I heard 
from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield further to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand there is 
a U.S. Botanical Garden in Washington 
presently in existence. Of course that 
comes under the operation of the Federal 
Government exclusively. 

But may I ask the gentleman from 
Georgia this question? Will it be in 
order in the future for not only the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden in Florida but 
such other tropical gardens that may see 
fit to organize in the United States to use 
this as a precedent to come in and ask 
for a national corporate charter based 
upon which they can then go out and 
collect private funds? 

Mr. FORRESTER. If the gentleman 
from Iowa will yield further, let me say 
this to the gentleman from Florida. I 
believe with the persuasiveness of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] 
as a member of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary he would not need this as 
a precedent. I believe the gentleman 
probably might get his bill passed if he 
were interested in securing the passage 
of one. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman from 
Iowa will yield further, my interest is to 
try to determine what future precedent 
we are setting and why the tropical gar- 
den in the Pacific area was considered 
and why other areas were not considered 
at the same time. 

Mr. FORRESTER. We cannot im- 
pose a charter on you. You have not 
asked for one. If you will ask for it, I 
think we will give it to you. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
the gentleman from Georgia was going 
to answer the question. He said that he 
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would answer the question which I pre- 
viously asked on his time. 

Now, if necessary, I will ask the ques- 
tion again but I thought the gentleman 
from Georgia was going to answer the 
question of the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I did say I was 
going to do it. 

Mr. GROSS. Then I would like to 
hear the answer to the question. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thought I had 
answered it. I said to the gentleman 
from Florida that with his persuasive- 
ness and being a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee I thought he could get 
a charter, whether we pass this bill or 
whether we do not. I believe that is 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Is the gentleman saying that this cre- 
ates a precedent or does not create a 
precedent? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I am saying that 
it is not creating anything. You can 
stand on your own feet and take them as 
they come up. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
if a request is made at a later date—of 
course, the gentleman from Georgia is 
leaving the Congress at the conclusion 
of this session and I regret he is and 
therefore the question is perhaps a little 
moot—but does the gentleman think 
that the botanic garden or those who 
operate it in Hawaii will be in here ask- 
ing for money at some future time? 

Mr. FORRESTER. If the gentleman 
will yield further; certainly; I cannot 
answer that question any more than the 
gentleman from Iowa can answer it. 
However, the gentleman from Iowa is 
coming back and the gentleman from 
Iowa will be able to look after that at 
that time. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Georgia knows that they were here once 
asking for Federal funds for a botanical 
garden in Hawaii, does he not? 

Mr. FORRESTER. What was that? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
they were here once asking for funds for 
a botanical garden in Hawaii, does he 
not? 

Mr. FORRESTER, If the gentleman 
will yield further, I never knew 
about it and I never heard of it. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course, 

Mr, MATSUNAGA, If the gentleman 
will look at the bill itself the gentleman 
will find that it makes no provision for 
the establishment of a tropical botanical 
garden in Hawaii. 

Mr. GROSS. Iunderstand. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It leaves it to 
the discretion of the board of trustees 
which will be created by this bill. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of S. 1991 and urge the 
suspension of the rules for its immediate 
passage. This is a companion measure 
to a bill which I introduced, H.R. 9893. 
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Mr. Speaker, all that this legislation 
proposes to do is to authorize the charter- 
ing of a nonprofit corporation for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining 
somewhere in the United States a tropi- 
cal and semitropical botanical garden or 
gardens through private gifts and en- 
dowments. 

Both the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior have 
recommended passage of this bill. Some 
49 different organizations have gone on 
record in favor of the establishment of a 
national tropical botanical garden for 
the United States. These organizations 
include the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American 
Institute of Biological Science, the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, the National 
Audubon Society, the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, the National 
Parks Association, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the New York Botanical 
Garden, the Society for Economic Bot- 
any, the University of California Botani- 
cal Garden, and the University of 
Hawaii. 

No Federal funds or expenditures are 
being requested; yet the proposed garden 
will serve an important national purpose 
and the people of the entire United 
States will be benefited. No existing 
garden is large enough or situated in an 
area sufficiently tropical to permit the 
wide range of experiments contemplated. 

The question of need for a garden of 
the type proposed has already been care- 
fully explored. The Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture undertook a feasibility study 
on this very question, and in March 1962 
released a report of its careful and thor- 
ough study which concluded that there 
was a national need for such a garden. 
Similarly, the Botanical Society of 
America undertook a study of the ques- 
tion and came out with a report which 
disclosed an urgent need” for the estab- 
lishment of a garden of the type pro- 
posed. It is noteworthy that both 
studies recommended that the garden be 
located in Hawaii. 

At the garden, fundamental research 
in tropical botany would be encouraged 
along with experiments in the use of 
tropical flora in agriculture, forestry, 
horticulture, medicine, and income-pro- 
ducing commerce. The garden would 
preserve species of tropical plant life 
threatened with extinction and would 
provide a facility for the education, in- 
struction, and recreation of interested 
Americans. 

The increased knowledge of tropical 
plant life which will come from the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
botanical garden will enable the people 
of the tropics to undertake land use 
planning in terms of ecological relation- 
ships on a much more sophisticated 
level than is possible with present knowl- 
edge. 

Tropical plants are an important 
source of the world’s carbohydrate prod- 
uct and their development will help meet 
food requirements of the ever-increasing 
populations in other parts of the world 
as well as in the tropical regions. The 
production of tropical plant products will 
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also aid in the economic development of 
the tropical regions which presently seek 
U.S. assistance. 

In the field of medicine, too, the gar- 
den can offer a most useful service. 
Medicinal plants have already led to the 
discovery of cortisone and its derivatives, 
sex hormones, high blood pressure re- 
ducers, and tranquilizers. Muscle re- 
laxants, appetite stimulants and depres- 
sants, and new antibiotics are being 
searched for in plant materials by medi- 
cal researchers. The proposed garden 
will be of tremendous assistance and 
facility in this important field. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SECREST. To me there is only 
one distinction here, and only one. This 
is a nonprofit corporation. If this were 
a profit corporation to which we were 
giving a national charter 1 would oppose 
it 100 percent, but I see nothing in this 
but only good for the future. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his kind remarks and his sup- 
port of the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to say we from 
Florida appreciate the solicitude of our 
distinguished friend from Iowa, and if 
we do have any such requests in the fu- 
ture I hope it will be received favorably 
by him and the House. 

The Fairchild Gardens is not in my 
district. It is in the district represented 
by my able colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FasceLL]. It is a private 
institution which serves a very delightful 
and stimulating private and public pur- 
pose. I have had no notice of any oppo- 
sition to this bill by the Fairchild Gar- 
dens except as mentioned here. 

We appreciate the consideration and 
the opportunity to be heard if we do 
have any protests or future requests; but 
as a citizen of Dade County in which 
Fairchild Gardens are located, I think 
this bill serves a very laudable public pur- 
pose, and I wish to associate myself with 
the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. Mar- 
SUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] for 
his expressed support. It is true that 
the Fairchild Botanical Garden has 
raised no objection to this bill except 
for the use of the term “national” in the 
corporate name. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot see any reason 
for anyone to object to this bill. We 
have been trying to get more and more 
activities of the Federal Government to 
be undertaken by private industry. 
Here is a bill which offers private citi- 
zens the opportunity to participate in 
a national project, one which will benefit 
the entire United States; and because it 
will create a nonprofit corporation, peo- 
ple will be given an incentive to con- 
tribute to this very worthy project. Is 
there anything bad about that? I agree 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Secrest] that only good can come out of 
this legislation. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now it seems they con- 
tribute to the botanical garden in 
Florida. Apparently they are contribut- 
ing to the botanical garden in Hawaii. 
Why do you ask for a Federal charter? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. A national char- 
ter is being requested here because a na- 
tional purpose is involved. The botani- 
cal garden which is to be established will 
benefit all of the people of the entire 
United States. Certainly this ought to 
be a sufficient criterion for the granting 
of a national charter. Furthermore, as 
pointed out earlier by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Marhras! there is 
a great shortage of experts in the field 
of botany. The proposed botanical gar- 
den and laboratory will help to train the 
needed scientific experts not only for the 
United States but for the entire world. 
Agriculture, as the gentleman knows, 
can stand a great deal of experimenta- 
tion and improvement. This is true in 
the production of medicinal plants as 
well as plain food for normal consump- 
tion. Granting of a congressional char- 
ter will lend prestige to and emphasize 
the national objectives of the proposed 
corporation. Surely, we can lend assist- 
ance to the dedicated men who are ap- 
plying for this charter in order that they 
may better serve a worthy national 
cause. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of S. 

991. 

3 Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr, MATHI- 
As]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in all 
fairness to our colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa, it should be stated there is 
not anything this corporation could do, 
as a nationally chartered corporation 
that it could not do if it obtained its 
charter from one of the States. It isa 
fact of life, and we cannot blur it over. 

This is a subject of tremendous na- 
tional interest. There have been com- 
munications which have come to me, and 
Iam sure to other members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, from every cor- 
ner of the United States expressing 
interest in this corporation. Its educa- 
tional, research, and scientific activity 
will be rewarding to the whole of the 
United States. It will not cost the Fed- 
eral Treasury a penny. If this work were 
not done by those public spirited people 
who are listed as incorporators in the 
bill, it might have to be done by the 
Government and the taxpayers. 

These are some of the factors, it seems 
to me, which justify the granting of a 
national charter to this corporation. I 
believe that it is a farsighted, far reach- 
ing type of corporation that is going to 
do work that will be rewarding to all the 
people in this country. That is why the 
bill received general support in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and I believe de- 
serves general support here today. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Hawaii [Mr. GILL] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, a main pur- 
pose of this bill is to grant some meas- 
ure of national recognition to this non- 
profit corporation so that solicitation of 
private funds will be more successful. 
The change in the name from “National” 
to “Pacific” Tropical Botanical Garden 
may affect this somewhat because the 
door is open to a number of other tropi- 
cal botanical gardens, if they should de- 
sire to follow the same route. 

The placement of this garden is in the 
control of the board of directors of the 
corporation. While it seems likely that 
it will be placed in the State of Hawaii, 
there is no absolute requirement that 
this be done. Further, placement in 
the State is to be decided by the board 
of directors. There may have been some 
misapprehension about this on at least 
one of the neighbor islands. People in- 
terested in placement of the garden 
should direct inquiries to the board and 
not to any Government official or agency. 

Finally, and most important, I have 
received assurances from proponents of 
this project that every effort will be made 
to prevent duplication of or conflict with 
botanical research being carried on pres- 
ently by the University of Hawaii, should 
the garden be placed in our State. 1 
think it is important that for maximum 
research results the existing and pro- 
posed scientific efforts be coordinated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bil H.R. 1991, as 
amended? 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 80, noes 7. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to charter by act of Congress the 
Pacific Tropical Botanical Garden.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE 1964 ANNUAL AWARD OF SAVE 
THE CHILDREN FEDERATION TO 
SARGENT SHRIVER AND THE 
PEACE CORPS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, July 17, 1964, the annual award 
of Save the Children Federation and the 
Community Development Foundation 
was presented to Sargent Shriver and the 
men and women of the U.S. Peace Corps. 

Among the previous recipients of this 
honor were former President Herbert 
Hoover, and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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The presentation was made by the or- 
ganizations’ vice chairman, Dr. Howard 
A. Dawson. Dr. Dawson is chairman of 
the National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor and its migrant research proj- 
ect board and is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Youth Employment 
and the Secretary of Agriculture’s Advi- 
sory Committee on Rural Development. 

The citation reads: 

In tribute to the ideals of our late Presi- 
dent, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, whose sensi- 
tive responsiveness to the worldwide chal- 
lenges of poverty, ignorance, disease, and 
international understanding led to the crea- 
tion of the U.S, Peace Corps, this citation is 
presented by Save the Children Federation 
and the Community Development Founda- 
tion to Sargent Shriver and the men and 
women of the U.S. Peace Corps, whose daily 
acts keep alive the hope and spirit of people 
everywhere. 


Among the many dignitaries present 
at the ceremony was our own Ambassador 
Vaughn, now representing the United 
States in Panama, and formerly director 
of the Latin American section of the 
Peace Corps, and Mr. Pierre Calogeras, 
counselor of the Embassy of Greece. 

Save the Children Federation, founded 
in 1932, is a nonprofit, nonsectarian or- 
ganization serving children in the United 
States and abroad, through a program 
of child, family, and community sponsor- 
ships, an international self-help scholar- 
ship program, and an annual collection 
of used clothing for distribution to chil- 
dren in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains. 

The Community Development Founda- 
tion was founded in 1959 to carry the 
work of the federation into the field of 
community self-help programs. It oper- 
ates in the United States and in many 
countries abroad to promote the well- 
being of people living in the depressed 
areas of the world, through programs 
based on the principles of self-help. 
Foundation self-help programs are 
founded on the principle that the best 
way to help people is to help them to help 
themselves; its goal is: 

To create higher standards of living * * * 
and conditions of economic and social prog- 
ress and development, not by the imposition 
of ideas and methods that are neither wanted 
nor understood by the people themselves, but 
by encouraging people to set up self-help 
projects of their own choosing which will get 
at the basic causes of their poverty and bring 
permanent improvements to the lives of their 
children and neighbors. 


Nowhere is the success of the princi- 
ples of self-help more forcefully illus- 
trated then in Mexico where a com- 
munity development program was 
launched in the villages, April 1963, with 
an agreement signed by the Government 
of Mexico, the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and the Com- 
munity Development Foundation. This 
self-help village program, begun in 5 
project areas in the 9 States of Durango, 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, San Luis 
Potosi, Tamaulipas, Zacatecas, Guerrero, 
Oaxaca, and Yucatan, is presently being 
expanded to 25 States and 1 territory. 

More than 568 village self-help proj- 
ects, ranging from school construction to 
the building of complex water systems 
and hundreds of miles of roads are un- 
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derway at present in Mexican communi- 
ties. The men and women of the villages 
of Mexico are the largest contributors in 
a great improvement effort to which they 
will contribute an estimated 3,750,000 
man-days of labor. Asof March 31, 1964, 
28,651 Mexican villagers had already 
given 639,355 days of labor to community 
activities. The total value of village 
work pledged by the Mexican people is 
$2,178,960. The estimated value of their 
contribution is equal to 83 percent of the 
total cost of the community improvement 
program in Mexico. The Mexican Min- 
istry of Health and Welfare has author- 
ized grants to cover the cost of tools, ma- 
terials, and equipment. Mexican Goy- 
ernment officials, nutritionists, and social 
workers are working closely with the 
fundation village counselors, to encour- 
age the people to undertake the self- 
help projects which they themselves feel 
are most necessary to the well-being of 
their families and communities. 

More than $1 million worth of U.S. 
surplus food has been allocated by our 
Government to the villagers who are 
planning and carrying out the projects 
which are bringing lasting improvements 
to their villages, and providing educa- 
tional facilities for their children. For 
each day of labor contributed to a self- 
help activity, the villagers receive a daily 
family ration of food for their families. 

Foundation counselors, who are given 
specialized training in community devel- 
opment methods, go into these villages 
and work closely with the people. Seven 
of the foundation counselors are gradu- 
ates of the Peace Corps. These young 
men are now members of the foundation’s 
counselor corps. They talk with the vil- 
lage men and women to find out where 
technical help is needed, to explain to 
them that U.S. surplus food will be pro- 
vided in return for their contribution 
of labor to the self-help projects they 
wish to undertake, and to underline for 
them the basic fact that community ac- 
tion to combat the basic causes of pov- 
erty starts with their own thoughts, 
decisions, and actions. 

In demonstrating how U.S. surplus 
food can be used so constructively in an 
Alliance for Progress program which will 
benefit 10 million men, women, and chil- 
dren, the foundation is performing a 
most valuable service. Other countries 
are following this cooperative program 
with great interest. The foundation is 
presently training young men in the Do- 
minican Republic so they can administer 
a similar community self-help program 
in their country. An agreement for the 
use of U.S. surplus food in the Domini- 
can Republic is being negotiated by the 
community development foundation. 

The common sharing of responsibility 
by our Government and the Government 
of Mexico and a voluntary private 
agency, working closely with the men 
and women of Mexico emphasizes the 
underlying purpose of the Mexican self- 
help program. Here it can be proven 
conclusively that the people of the United 
States and Mexico can work together as 
partners as well as neighbors. Mexico 
is the proving ground for the thesis that 
men and women from all backgrounds 
and economic levels can progress togeth- 
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er, when their talents and ideas are used 
with proper regard for their dignity and 
their inherent need to give of themselves. 
Every day in many countries abroad and 
in our own U.S. American Indian and 
southern Appalachian communities, the 
foundation is helping people to under- 
stand that they can raise their standards 
of living in the underprivileged areas of 
the world, working side by side and at 
peace with each other. 

Dr. José Alvarez Amézquita, Mexican 
Minister of Health and Welfare, said in 
his announcement of the expansion of 
the Mexican program: 

We are happy to work with the Community 
Development Foundation because the foun- 
dation has recognized that the people of Mex- 
ico can make a great contribution to the 
development of their communities and to 
our Nation. We have consulted village peo- 
ple who say they will be proud to work on a 
program where they do not receive food free, 
but will be making a contribution of service 
to their community and for Mexico, which 
is so much greater than the value of the 
help they will receive. 


The Community Development Founda- 
tion and Save the Children Federation 
have offices at 345 East 46th Street, New 
York City, and in Norwalk, Conn. 


THE JOHN FITZGERALD KEN- 
NEDY MEMORIAL METROPOLITAN 
HOUSING PROJECT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include a 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the Council 
of the City of Steubenville, Ohio, has 
passed a resolution recommending that 
the nine-story, high-rise apartment 
building now being constructed for the 
elderly by the Steubenville Metropolitan 
Housing Authority be named the John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial Metropol- 
itan Housing Project. The Steubenville 
Metropolitan Housing Authority passed a 
resolution in accord with this recommen- 
dation and the project is now officially 
named as a memorial to our late Presi- 
dent. The council resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION 1964-11 


A resolution, whereby 1t is recommended to 
the Steubenville Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority that the metropolitan housing 
project’s nine-story, high-rise apartment 
building known as project No. Ohio-14-3 
be named the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Metropolitan Housing Project 
upon its completion 
Whereas during the administration of our 

late beloved President of the United States of 

America, the Honorable John Fitzgerald Ken- 

nedy, the proper applications and legislation 

were drafted requesting additional metro- 
politan housing units to be constructed in 
the North End of the city of Steubenville, 

Ohio; that a nine-story high-rise apartment 

building was part of these units known as 

Ohio-14-3; and 
Whereas it was during the administration 

of this same President that the proper au- 

thority was received from the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the Steubenville Metropolitan 

Housing Authority to construct in the North 
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End of Steubenville, Ohio, metropolitan 
housing project No. Ohio-14-3, which also 
consisted of the nine-story, high-rise apart- 
ment building; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy, was be- 
loved by all the people of the United States 
of America, as their President and was a 
great leader of all the free people of the 
world, as well as a beloved father and hus- 
band; and 

Whereas on that infamous 22d day of 
November 1963, the life of our 35th President 
of the United States of America, world leader, 
beloved father, and husband, was destroyed 
by two bullets fired from a gun of a mad 
assassin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Steubenville, State of Ohio: 

Section 1. The Council of the City of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, does hereby recommend to the 
Steubenville Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity that the metropolitan housing project's 
nine-story, high-rise apartment known as 
project Ohio-14-3, upon its completion and 
acceptance by the Steubenville Metropolitan 
Housing Authority be named and hereafter 
called “The John Fitzgerald Kennedy Me- 
morial Metropolitan Housing Project.” 

Sec, 2. That the clerk of this council is 
hereby directed to enroll a copy of this reso- 
lution in the journal of the minutes of this 
council and he is further directed to forward 
certified copies of this resolution to the Hon- 
orable Wayne L. Hays, Congressman, State 
of Ohio, for enrolling in the journals of the 
Congress of the United States of America and 
to the widow of our late, beloved President, 
Mrs, Jacqueline Kennedy. 

Passed: January 14, 1964, Wilmer D. Brash- 
ear, president of council. 

Approved: January 14, 1964, John W. Tar- 
goss, Mayor. 

WILMER D. BRASHEAR, 
President of Council. 
Jonn W. TARGOSS, 
Mayor. 

I, Andrew J. Longo, clerk of council, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
and correct copy of resolution No. 1964-11 
passed by council on January 14, 1964, and 
same is recorded in council. 


REPORT OF INTER-AMERICAN BAR 
COMMITTEE OF JUNIOR BAR CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICAN BAR AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MAILLIARD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the recent report of the 
Inter-American Bar Committee of the 
Junior Bar Conference of the American 
Bar Association. 

I take particular pride in submitting 
this report for the record because Mr. 
Michael J. Keady, chairman of the draft- 
ing committee, previously served as my 
administrative and legislative assistant. 

Those portions of the report extracted 
below reveal there is almost no oppor- 
tunity provided by law schools in the 
United States for the study of Spanish 
or Portuguese civil law as it is practiced 
in South America, By the same token, 
Latin American law students seldom are 
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exposed to courses in the common law 

of North America. 

As a member of the Inter-American 
Affairs Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I have con- 
stantly advocated measures designed to 
stimulate greater trade between the Latin 
American nations and ourselves. I have 
joined with my colleagues in efforts to 
foster a mutual understanding of one 
another’s political and social customs 
and institutions. 

At a time when the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere have made great 
strides in economic and political coopera- 
tion, a greater interchange of legal in- 
formation would prove beneficial to all 
concerned. 

The following extract from a report of 
the Inter-American Bar Committee 
points the way: 

REPORT OF THE INTER-AMERICAN BAR COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE JUNIOR BAR CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION FOR 1963-64 
The major project with which the Inter- 

American Bar Committee concerned itself 

during 1963-64 was a survey to ascertain 

the extent to which courses on or related 
to the Spanish or Portuguese civil law of 

South America are offered in law schools in 

the United States and as a correlative study, 

the extent to which courses in law school 
curriculums in South America contain 
courses on or related to the common law of 

North America. 

. . . . + 

As reported at the midyear meeting of 
the American Bar Association in Chicago on 
February 15, 1964, there were at that time 
four law schools in the United States which 
interim investigation indicated were espe- 
cially interested in the subject of South 
American jurisprudence. These four are 
Columbia University; the University of 
Miami, in Miami, Fla.; Southern Methodist 
University; and Tulane University. Addi- 
tionally, the University of Puerto Rico, in 
San Juan, P.R., has courses bearing on this 
subject. To this should be added the 
foreign law program at the University of 
Wisconsin Law School which focuses on legal 
problems relating to agricultural develop- 
ment in less developed countries. As a part 
of this program field research is being done 
in Latin America on problems of tenure in 
land and water, title insecurity, farm credit, 
and the impact on land use of regional au- 
thorities like CVC in Colombia. 

At the present time the consideration of 
civil law as a separate subject in law schools 
of the United States is minimal. This point 
is perhaps best emphasized by the fact that 
the Directory of Law Teachers (1964) pub- 
lished by West Publishing Co. does not in- 
clude any identity of foreign law teachers 
by specific countries taught but instead re- 
fers to all teachers of foreign law and the 
law of specific countries under the general 
heading of “Comparative Law.” 

In response to our inquiries about courses 
offered in South American law schools, re- 
plies have been received from the American 
Embassies in Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
La Paz, Bolivia; Brazília, Brazil; Santiago, 
Chile; Bogotá, Colombia; Quito, Ecuador; 
Lima, Peru; Mexico City, Mexico; and Monte- 
video, Uruguay; and from the American 
Consulates in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 

The substance of these replies is that there 
are not any courses offered at this time in 
any university in South America which deal 
specifically with the legal and commercial 
problems created by the laws of the various 
jurisdictions of the United States except for 
those offered at the University of Chile. The 
original of each of these replies and its de- 
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tailed references to the universities involved 
are retained in the permanent files of the 
committee. 

Specifically, in Argentina, North American 
common law is not a part of any curriculum. 
However, at the Institute of Comparative 
Law a course on the legal system of the 
United States is occasionally given to post- 
graduates. 

Insofar as the American Embassy in 
La Paz can determine, no university in Bo- 
livia offers courses in the common law of 
North America and this absence is considered 
an impediment to commercial progress in the 
country. 

In Brazil, though there is no specific course 
on the common law of North America, the 
subject is mentioned briefly in the introduc- 
tion to the science of law course at the 
undergraduate level and in the courses of 
comparative public law, comparative pri- 
vate law, comparative penal law, constitu- 
tional law, and in the postgraduate course 
leading to the doctoral degree. 

In 1960 the faculty of juridical and social 
sciences of the University of Chile in San- 
tiago, Chile, recommended that postgraduate 
courses for judges and lawyers be established 
on the subject of Anglo-American law. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1962 a course in Anglo-Ameri- 
can law was given under Profs. Boris Ko- 
zolchyk of Southern Methodist University 
and Miguel Otero of the University of Chile. 
In 1963 a course on the law of North Amer- 
ican corporations was given at the University 
of Chile by Manuel Vargas of the University 
of Chile. Both of these courses have been 
well received and it is the opinion of Maximo 
Pacheco Gomez, a prominent Chilean at- 
torney who cooperated with the American 
Ambassador to Chile in providing this infor- 
mation, that further courses will be success- 
fully developed. 

In Colombia there are not any courses on 
or about the common law in any university 
or law school, nor does this subject form 
part of the study plans in any of the law 
courses involved. 

None of the six Ecuadoran university law 
schools offer courses in common law as a 
separate subject. There is a very cursory 
treatment of common law (a couple of chap- 
ters) in the textbooks utilized in the course 
on the history of law. Similar coverage is 
given to the subjects of contracts and con- 
stitutional law under the Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem in the Ecuadoran university law school 
courses on contracts and constitutional law. 
The lack of coverage of common law in the 
curriculums of the Ecuadoran university law 
schools is compensated for somewhat by the 
presence of some Ecuadoran professors who 
have received training in American universi- 
ties in the field of comparative law, and who 
are likewise members of the Inter-American 
Bar Association. A total of 18 lawyers in 
Ecuador have attended such institutions as 
New York University and Southern Metho- 
dist University which offer special graduate 
training in the field of comparative law. A 
number of these men are active representa- 
tives of North American interests in Ecuador. 

No Mexican university law school offers 
courses on or related to the common law of 
the United States but the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico has an institute of compara- 
tive law which undertakes special research 
assignments in this field. 

Courses concerning the common law are 
not taught in any Peruvian university 
though according to Maximo Cisneros, the 
Peruvian equivalent of the president of the 
American Bar Association, a system similar 
to our equity is gaining ground in Peru and 
bears marked traces to common law develop- 
ment. 

Nothing relating to North American com- 
mon law is taught at the university in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, but through exchange 
programs our Embassy is attempting to 
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stimulate interest in the legal concepts of 
the United States and it is hoped that Uru- 
guayan law professors who have been to the 
United States will return and accomplish 
this purpose. 
Respectfully submitted. 
MICHAEL J. KEADY, 
Chairman, Inter-American 
Bar Committee. 


WEIGHTED VOTING IN WASHING- 
TON STATE 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
chaotic situation threatens when the 
next regular session of the Washington 
State Legislature convenes next Janu- 
ary. Legislators, for the first time, will 
vote on a weighted system. In the 
Statehouse, the strength for each indi- 
vidual vote will range from roughly one- 
third to two; in the State senate, the 
spread will be even greater, ranging from 
just under one-third to something over 
three. 

This is the result of the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s August 22 per curiam decision 
in the Washington State case of Meyers 
against Thigpen, et al., a challenge to the 
State’s legislative apportionment which 
originated in the U.S. District Court for 
Western Washington. The Supreme 
Court's per curiam decision referred to 
its pilot August 15 decision in the 
case of Reynolds against Simms, in 
which the Supreme Court majority held 
that boundaries for legislative districts 
of both houses of a given State legisla- 
ture must be substantially equal on 
the basis of population. 

Interestingly enough, the constitution 
of Washington State has always required 
that representation in both the State 
senate and State house be based on this 
standard. The State constitution has 
also required redistricting every 10 years. 
Thus it must be said that the coming 
chaos which seems certain to result, 
is at least in some measure the fault of 
the Democrat controlled legislature. 

But more importantly, it is also the 
result of the failure of the State’s Demo- 
crat Governor, Albert D. Rosellini, to 
call a special session of the legislature 
to deal with redistricting in the face of 
the Meyers against Thigpen decision. 
State legislators have told me they are 
confident the redistricting issue could 
have been settled, and they have told 
me they are in agreement with the U.S. 
district court's statement that the Gov- 
ernor’s refusal to call a special session 
is totally without merit. 

The alternative is to vote under the 
“weighted system“ suggested by the U.S. 
district court for western Washington. 
What is interesting to note is that an- 
other U.S. district court in New Mexico 
declared such a plan, adopted by the New 
Mexico State Legislature, to be unconsti- 
tutional. 
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Nevertheless, 49 Washington State 
senators and 99 members of the State 
house of representatives will cast 
“weighted votes” next January. Were 
such a system to be adopted by the U.S. 
House of Representatives, the gentleman 
from Dallas, BRUCE ALGER, would find his 
vote given a 2.5-weight; WALTER S. 
BARING, who, of course, represents the 
entire State of Nevada, would have only 
two-tenths of a vote. 

These are only examples, but for the 
Washington State Legislature faced with 
the “weighted system,” the questions they 
raise are many: 

Should the “weighted vote” apply to 
substantive matters only? 

Should it apply to committee votes, as 
well as votes cast on the floor? 

Should it apply to matters of proce- 
dure? 

Should the pay of State representatives 
and senators also be “weighted”? 

Should the “weighted vote” be split 
for example, should the legislator with a 
vote count of two be allowed to cast one 
each for the supporters and opponents 
of a given measure? 

Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court 
opened the floodgate to these questions 
when it ruled in 1962, in the now famous 
case of Baker against Carr, that ques- 
tions of representation are properly mat- 
ters for judicial remedy. Unfortunately, 
the issues that remain unresolved are 
many, as the Washington State Legisla- 
ture is likely to discover. And satisfac- 
tory “remedies” are not yet in sight. 


SUPPORTING H.R. 11865—SOCIAL 
SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, although I 
was necessarily absent during the voting 
on the Social Security Amendments of 
1964, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to state my support of the legisla- 
tion. Had I been present, I would have 
voted in favor of the measure. 

I was present during most of the de- 
bate preceding the vote, and concur in 
the major provisions of the legislation. 
I feel that some strengthening amend- 
ments could have been made on the floor 
and regret that this was impossible under 
the rule. Considering the rise in cost of 
living during the past few years, I ques- 
tion whether a 5-percent raise in benefits 
is sufficient. I also question the wisdom 
of completely ignoring the problem of 
hospital care for the aged under social 
security. 

However, in spite of the apparent de- 
ficiencies, I supported H.R. 11865 and 
wish to compliment the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the competent man- 
ner in which they handled a most press- 
ing problem. 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which would allow 
teachers to deduct the expenses of their 
own education from income taxes. Its 
purpose is to offer encouragement to- 
ward continued improvement in the 
quality of education offered our children. 

Businessmen are allowed tax deduc- 
tions for legitimate expenses relating to 
their business. It is only fair that teach- 
ers be given the same treatment under 
the law. 

In most cases a teacher’s pay is de- 
pendent upon his level of educational 
attainment, and yet rarely do we offer 
enough opportunity for these dedicated 
people to improve themselves and at the 
same time increase their pay. To me the 
greatest investment we as a nation can 
make is in providing young people the 
best possible education. Our goal can 
be reached only if we broaden the op- 
portunities available to each person who 
would serve in this profession. 

I hope the House will give this bill 
thoughtful consideration as soon as 
possible. 


DOUBLE PAY FOR OVERTIME: NO 
SOLUTION TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

oe was no objection. 

. Mr. Speaker, the 
aaa tión? s proposal for double-pay 
penalties for overtime would not reduce 
unemployment but it would have adverse 
effects on the American consumer and on 
business and labor. The ill-conceived 
proposal would have an inflationary 
effect on prices, would speed up use of 
automation and the elimination of jobs, 
would injure firms unable to hire more 
workers, and would encourage more 
moonlighting by employees. The broad 
and vague language of the bill indicates 
that the administration and enforce- 
ment of the double pay penalties would 
be whimsical, arbitrary, and unfair. 
This spring I testified against this pro- 
posal before the Select Subcommittee 
on Labor and my remarks were in the 
Recorp, April 6, on pages 6921-6922. 

It is gratifying to see that the New 
York Times has adopted the Republican 
position of opposition to the double pay 
for overtime proposal and admits that 
“there is no magic solution for the prob- 
lem of unemployment.” The newspaper 
points out inconsistencies in the admin- 
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istration’s position and states, as Repub- 
licans have said repeatedly: 


The cure lies in sustaining a high rate of 
economic activity along with expanded edu- 
cation and retraining programs to give the 
unskilled new opportunities to find employ- 
ment, 


I would like to include here in the 
Recorp the July 27 editorial from the 
Times: 

[From the New York Times, July 27, 1964] 
THE OVERTIME SOLUTION 


The administration is beguiled by the idea 
that raising overtime pay will help to cure 
unemployment. Secretary of Labor W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz contends that increasing overtime 
rates will provide millions of hours of work, 
presumably absorbing a major portion of the 
jobless. 

This proposal is no more realistic than or- 

labor’s demand for reducing the 
workweek, which the administration has 
rightly rejected. Increasing overtime pay 
from one and a half to double time would 
greatly increase costs, leading to a shrinkage 
of profit margins and cutbacks in produc- 
tion. It would accelerate the introduction of 
automation, because there is a shortage of 
workers in many industries in which over- 
time now prevails; rather than take on in- 
efficient or untrained personnel, they would 
seek to cut down on their use of labor. It 
would reduce productivity and bring about 
price rises. 

The administration itself recognized that 
pressure on prices would result from the 
proposal to shorten the workweek, which 
makes it difficult to understand its persist- 
ent support of a different device that would 
have similar impact. The explanation seems 
to be that Mr. Wirtz is simply going through 
the motions. For if Congress approved his 
solution, the achievement of noninflation- 
ary growth—which the administration has 
helped to promote and takes so much pride 
in—would be a thing of the past. 

Mr. Wirtz and other administration offi- 
cials must know by now that there is no 
magic solution for the problem of unem- 
ployment. They once thought it would 
vanish with the advent of tax reductions; 
they now are raising false hopes with specific 
but similarly unrealistic nostrums. The cure 
lies in sustaining a high rate of economic 
activity along with expanded education and 
retraining programs to give the unskilled 
new opportunities to find employment. The 
overtime solution is no solution at all, but 
as long as it receives support in such high 
quarters it will detract from other more 
meaningful and concrete efforts, 


THE A B C’S OF AMERICA’S MONEY 
SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter and material in tabular form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
granted to me for tomorrow be canceled 
and that I may address the House for 
60 minutes on Monday, August 17, and 
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Tuesday, August 18, and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any interrup- 
tions in the course of my speech may be 
printed in the Recorp following the full 
text of the speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, first I 
will indicate the table of contents of my 
speech as follows: 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Americans Pay $75 Billion in Gross Interest 
Charges. 

The Beginnings of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The Origin of the Powerful Open Market 
Committee. 

The Bankers Take Over in the Depression. 

The “Fourth Branch” of the Goyernment. 

Why I Oppose the Unchosen Few. 

How Monetary Policy Affects Employment. 

How Money and Credit Are Created. 

The Fed Spends Taxpayers’ Money in Odd 
Ways. 

Federal Reserve Officials Make Interna- 
tional Monetary Agreements. 

The “Tax and Loan Account” Gimmick. 

The Big Banker’s Lobby—The ABA. 

Our Subcommittee’s Half Year of Hard 
Work. 

Majority of Subcommittee’s Recommenda- 
tions, 


The Importance of Grassroots Support. 


What Each Good American Can Do To 
Help. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the story of money, 
monetary policy, and a unique American 
institution, the Federal Reserve System. 
It is the story of who—what forces— 
control the supply of money and credit 
in the United States. It is the story of a 
radical change in the ebb and flow of 
money and credit in the 50 years since 
Woodrow Wilson set up what has become 
America’s central banking system—the 
Fed. It is the story of what we—as citi- 
zens—can do to make money more avail- 
able and cost less. 

Money is more important than any 
other part of our economy. If a small 
group controls the money mart, as I have 
long contended, money is scarce or plen- 
tiful, dear or cheap to rent, depending 
upon this small group’s whims, wishes, 
selfish interests, or public concern. It 
is this small group that determines 
whether the people pay high interest 
rates or low on their farm mortgage, 
their new automobile, their washing ma- 
chine, or their split-level. It is the pow- 
erful few who have taken authority Con- 
gress never intended for them to have 
who determine whether money is readily 
available or hard to come by. 

In a letter John Adams sent to Thomas 
Jefferson 2 years before George Wash- 
ington was sworn in as President, the 
Massachusetts gentleman wrote: 

All the perplexities, confusions, and dis- 
tresses in America arise not from defects in 
their Constitution or Confederation, not 
from the lack of honor or virtue, so much as 


from direct ignorance of the nature of coin, 
credit, and circulation. 
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The purpose of my remarks today is to 
show that money and monetary policy is 
not nearly as complex as the few who 
control it want the public to believe. I 
wish to end contemporary ignorance con- 
cerning money matters. 

Under the Constitution it is the right 
and duty of the Congress to create money, 
but when the Congress set up the Fed- 
eral Reserve System it farmed out its 
power. As we will see, a limited author- 
ity was transferred to the Fed and the 
commercial banks. 

Today the Fed and the commercial 
banks possess immense power, since they 
manufacture money which they lend out 
or use to purchase securities. They are 
not counterfeiters—they are licensed to 
manufacture money. This power, if prop- 
erly used, could work in the public in- 
terest. However, the authority has been 
abused. As I have indicated for many 
years, they charge the public too much 
money for money they manufacture. 
AMERICANS PAY $75 BILLION IN GROSS INTEREST 

CHARGES 

The American people—according to 
the Department of Commerce—will pay 
$75 billion in gross interest charges this 
year. Eleven of the $75 billion is for 
annual interest on the national debt. 
These charges are so high that if the 
trend continues the day may arrive when 
it will be true that America cannot af- 
ford to spend the money needed for its 
schools or city and rural area renewal, 
for mass transit, conservation, recre- 
ation or reclamation and for old-age or 
veterans’ compensation or pensions, to 
name a few. In other words, the more 
we must pay the moneylenders, the less 
we have to spend for our national well- 
being. 

The more we are taxed by the money- 
lenders, the less chance we have to in- 
crease our economic growth rate. Un- 
employment will increase. Business— 
both manufacturing and  retail—is 
handicapped by high interest charges 
which they must inevitably pass on to 
the general public. 

While the Federal Reserve and the 
banks in the past have attempted to 
justify high interest charges with the 
excuse that the high rates would hold 
prices down and stop inflation, in reality 
they were upping prices by increasing 
the cost of credit—both for individuals 
and business institutions. The inflation 
bunkum has pretty well worn itself out— 
people will not heed it any longer. 
The new propaganda by the same con- 
trolling financial interests then con- 
tended that we had to up interest charges 
in order to stop our gold flow abroad. 
And then we heard a lot more hokum to 
the effect that it would be necessary to 
increase interest so that American money 
would not go overseas where interest 
rates were appealing to the investors 
because they were much higher than 
American rates. Such hobgoblins have 
fortunately been laid to rest, but the 
next time you hear them remember that 
they are part of the designed fraud put 
forth by the moneylending lobby—the 
American Bankers Association particu- 
larly—to make higher interest rates 
palatable to the American people. 
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Important and powerful bankers are 
no different from some important and 
powerful people engaged in manufactur- 
ing automobiles, aluminum, steel, or de- 
tergents. They want fewer and weaker 
competitors. They want to lead the 
pack, dominate their respective markets. 

From our earliest history as a nation, a 
few bankers have had the ambition to 
gain control over America’s monetary 
policy. There was old Nicholas Biddle, 
who had his running feud with Andrew 
Jackson, and fortunately lost. And then 
there was the House of Morgan, headed 
by John Pierpont Morgan, who employed 
the kid-glove, gold-cane approach to 
banking in the early decades of this cen- 
tury. Then Andrew Mellon came along 
in the twenties—a ruthless and corrupt 
politician-banker who became Secretary 
of the Treasury—until I nearly had him 
impeached for using his high office for 
personal gain. And more recently, there 
has been the Morgan-Aldrich-Rockefel- 
ler banking empire and the giant-sized 
Giannini Bank of America phenomenon 
in the West. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTEM 

Ever since 1913 when the Federal Re- 
serve Act was passed, control of the 
money mart has become more and more 
concentrated in fewer and fewer hands. 
How this came about follows in a brief 
historical sketch of the Federal Reserve 
System, which was founded in 1913, and 
became operative the following year. 
The big bankers did not like the Federal 
Reserve Act, as enacted, because they 
were not allowed on the Board to deter- 
mine the volume of money and interest 
rates. 

The Federal Reserve System was set 
up because following the panic of 1907 
it became clear that an elastic currency 
and a viable means for transferring re- 
serves among banks was necessary to 
avert panics and to assure economic sta- 
bility. 

As the then Congressman Alben Bark- 
ley stated: 

Against many of their methods (Wall 
Street) I do complain, and the people 
of the country have complained, and will 
continue to complain until the cause for 
this complaint is removed. 


Representative Charles A. Korbly of 
Indiana, then a Member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
stated in 1913 when the Federal Reserve 
Act was being considered: 

We have a control by New York banks and 
New York banking. We propose to break 
this. We not only propose to break it, but 
we propose to decentralize it. We propose 
to scatter it into 12 different sections of the 
United States. Then it will be a control 
within a particular section, subject to the 
power of the Government. 


At the beginning the Fed was com- 
posed of 12 separate banks, each one an 
autonomous financial world unto itself. 
As we will note, today, the power of con- 
trol has gone full circle—back to Wall 
Street. A half-century of neglect by the 
Congress—which has not bothered to 
look at the operations of the Federal 
Reserve System—has made it a pliable 
instrument for a comparatively few 
mighty bankers. 
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Parenthetically, at its birth in 1913, the 
Democrats favored the Fed and the Re- 
publicans opposed it. It is noteworthy 
that today—now that the big banks, 
mostly in New York, call the tune at the 
Fed—the Republicans—at least on the 
House of Representatives Banking and 
Currency Committee, of which I am 
chairman—oppose almost any change 
which would make the Federal Reserve 
responsive to the President and his 
economic and fiscal policies. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE POWERFUL OPEN MARKET 
COMMITTEE 

In 1923, the bankers in New York 
formed a committee of five to issue 
money and buy bonds on the credit of all 
12 Federal Reserve Banks. 

The committee got permission from the 
12 banks to operate, and this they did 
until 1933 without sanction of law— 
merely through a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” 

The arrangement was not secure be- 
cause any of the banks—then auton- 
omous—could have gotten out any time 
it desired. However, it became profit- 
able for all banks. 

This committee of five became the first 
Open Market Committee, which con- 
trolled credit by buying and selling Gov- 
ernment securities, employing the re- 
sources of all the banks combined. It 
was called an “Open Market Con- 
ference,” although in reality it was a 
“closed” market affair because nobody 
except the few inner-sanctum members 
knew what was going on. 

In 1927, when the McFadden Act was 
pending, an amendment was inserted 
which removed the 20-year limitation on 
the Federal Reserve System. 'Thus the 
Fed, set up for a 20-year trial period, 
became a permanent American institu- 
tion. 

The new law was passed because the 
big bankers, through their unofficial 
Open Market Committee, realized that it 
would be comparatively simple for them 
to gain control of the Federal Reserve 
they had originally opposed. 


THE BANKERS TAKE OVER IN THE DEPRESSION 


In 1933, in the depths of the depression, 
while the Congress was looking the other 
way, the bankers were writing a law— 
playing for keeps this time. Under this 
law an advisory group was set up con- 
sisting of a representative from each of 
the dozen Federal Reserve banks. Each 
representative would be a banker, and, 
the Federal Reserve Board, under the 
law, could not deal in open market trans- 
actions without the request of this group 
of bankers. But the Board was not satis- 
fied with this situation so a change had 
to take place. Under the Glass-Steagall 
Act of 1935, the seven members of the 
Board of Governors and the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank president—made 
a permanent member in the early 
forties—are designated as 8 of the 12 
members of the Open Market Committee. 
Presidents of the other 11 Federal Re- 
serve banks alternate as the other 4 
members of the Open Market Committee 
for short terms. 

Also under Glass-Steagall Act of 1935, 
the 12 members of the Open Market 
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Committee are permitted to wear two 
hats. They can be bank presidents and 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
one day, or they can be Open Market 
Committee members, buying and selling 
Government securities, tightening or eas- 
ing credit, responsible only to themselves 
and God. 

Under the original act of 1913 there 
were seven members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, including the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the latter two ex-officio. The 
other five members were appointed for 
10-year terms, one expiring every 2 years. 
In the 1933 act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller were re- 
tained, but the other five were appointed 
on a staggered basis for 12-year terms 
and finally in the 1935 act, the Secre- 
tary and the Comptroller were dropped, 
and seven members were appointed for 
14-year terms, one expiring every 2 years. 

There was indeed a method behind 
these terms of years. The money mana- 
gers were rigging the tenure so that only 
one term would expire every 2 years. 

Therefore, a President who served two 
full terms would only get to appoint two 
members the first 4 years in office. The 
third would come the first 2 years of his 
second term and the fourth the last 2 
years of his 8 years as U.S. President. 
Under a recent amendment to the Consti- 
tution, no President can serve longer 
than two terms, 

Moreover, our Chief Executive’s hands 
are tied in selecting the Board’s Chair- 
man. In the last year of President Ken- 
nedy’s administration he was allowed to 
appoint a Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Under the Glass-Steagall 
Act of 1935, he was forced to select the 
Chairman from one of the seven Board 
members. 

Under the 1935 act, the President of 
the United States could never get control 
of the monetary policy of the Govern- 
ment he was elected to head. The Fed 
and the Open Market Committee could 
veto whatever economic and financial 
policies Congress and the President de- 
sired if the few insiders so wished. 

Of the present seven members of the 
Board the first expiration date is that 
of Mr. Balderston, whose term expires 
January 31, 1966. The second is Mr. 
Shepardson, whose term expires Janu- 
ary 31, 1968. Thereafter the expiration 
dates extend on up through 1978 as fol- 
lows: William McC. Martin, Jr., January 
31, 1970, A. L. Mills, Jr., January 31, 
1972, Dewey Daane, January 31, 1974, 
George W. Mitchell, January 31, 1976, 
and J. L. Robertson, January 31, 1978. 

In the evolution of the Federal Reserve 
System, the 11 member banks—aside 
from the New York bank with its 5,000 
employees—have practically gone out of 
business. Officials and about 15,000 em- 
ployees of the other 11 Federal Reserve 
banks are desperate in their efforts to 
find something to do. At present they 
are only clearing checks and distributing 
currency and coin to their member banks. 
This at a cost of well over $100 million 
a year to the taxpayers. The fact is, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York is 
the hub of the working mechanism of the 
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Fed. Alfred Hayes, president of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, receives a 
salary of $70,000—fixed by the Federal 
Reserve—not by Congress—although he 
is paid by the taxpayers. Only the Presi- 
dent of the United States receives a high- 
er salary from the taxpayers. 

Chairman Martin, of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
has always insisted that the open market 
operations are conducted in the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank but under 
the direction of the Open Market Com- 
mittee. 

The fact is the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank has been acting independ- 
ently—sort of as a “wild card” roving 
end of the Federal Reserve System. 
What Coach Martin wants he sometimes 
fails to get because “wild card” end 
Hayes decides he wants to do something 
else and runs with the ball another way. 

Under the law everything that is done 
in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
is under the direction of President Hayes. 
Section 4 of the Fed Act provides that 
the President “shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the bank * * * and all 
employees of the Bank shall be directly 
responsible to him.” They are. He is 
responsible to a Board of Directors—who 
selected him as President—composed of 
nine members, six of whom were selected 
by the private commercial banks. 

THE “FOURTH BRANCH” OF THE GOVERNMENT 


I have previously mentioned the Open 
Market Committee—which has been 
called “the fourth branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” It meets secretly every 3 
weeks—and in these meetings the 7 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the 12 presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve banks determine how much money 
the people will have. That is, the vol- 
ume of money and what the interest 
rates shall be on Government securities. 
They buy and sell Government securi- 
ties, and by their actions control the 
reserves in the more than 6,000 mem- 
ber banks in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem which have 85 percent of the de- 
posits in the 14,000 banks in the United 
States. These reserves determine 
whether money is comparatively easy or 
hard to come by and whether it is ob- 
tainable at beneficial or harmful rates 
of interest. 

It is a fact that the Open Market 
Committee’s actions have created three 
depressions in the last 10 years—1953-54, 
1957-58, 1960-61. Each of these man- 
made recessions was preceded by tighter 
money and higher interest rates. We 
cannot afford any longer for such an 
expensive group to operate secretly. 
There should be no mystery what- 
soever—no secrecy—concerning the con- 
trol of money supply, interest rates, or 
credit. These are matters affecting the 
public from the time they get up in the 
morning until they retire at night. For 
the Federal Reserve and the banker- 
oriented Open Market Committee to 
cloak the workings of the money system 
in a mantle of secrecy is to violate the 
prime rule of a free society. There is a 
place for such secrecy only in an au- 
thoritarian state. 
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I do not wish—under any circum- 
stances—to appear as one ready to in- 
dict all bankers merely because they hap- 
pen to be bankers. I know from di- 
rect experience that some community 
bankers are leading citizens of their 
towns and cities. They are altogether 
cognizant of their responsibilities. They 
are also aware of the particular privi- 
leges that accrue to them because of 
their authority in the community to lend 
or not to lend money. 

They are also conscious of the enor- 
mous—even abnormal—prosperity that 
bankers have enjoyed the past few years. 

In an article on bank profits in the 
July 17, 1964, issue of Time magazine, we 
learn: 

The $312 billion U.S. banking industry is 
sharing in the current economic advance to 
a degree that surprises even it. Bankers, 
in fact, are making more money than ever 
before. Last week alltime high first-half 
earnings were reported by several banks, in- 
cluding the two largest ones, San Francisco’s 
Bank of America and New York' Chase Man- 
hattan * * * the Nation’s major banks earned 
9 percent more in 1964’s first half than in 
the first half of 1963. 

Much of the gain came in the kind of 
loans that bankers like most of all—consumer 
installment loans, which give them interest 
yields of 12 percent or more. 

The bankers have also been earning more 
from the $59 billion that they have tied up 
in Government securities. * * * To further 
increase their income, the bankers have been 
switching increasingly from Government se- 
curities to municipal bonds, which are tax 
exempt. 


This article by the conservative news 
magazine in the last paragraph states 
that bankers complain that “interest 
payments on deposits are too generous.” 
And they say that my old friend William 
McChesney Martin worries that the 
bankers have taken on too many 
“chancy” construction loans. 

But the last sentence is the payoff. 
Says Time: 

Because the banks have only a small sup- 
ply of liquid funds, the Federal Reserve now 
has greater power to tighten up on credit 
should strong signs of inflation appear. 


It seems that Time magazine and 
WRIGHT PATMAN agree concerning the 
authority held by the Federal Reserve 
System. We disagree only on one point: 
I would end the ability of the Federal 
Reserve to exercise this authority inde- 
pendently of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. I will wager a longhorn Texas 
steer that Time would not. 

WHY I OPPOSE THE UNCHOSEN FEW 

In my congressional career, I have been 
an implacable foe of those who insist on 
jacking up interest rates to an excessive 
degree and thus tightening credit, which 
most certainly slows up our economic de- 
velopment. Presently I am at war—as 
you have gathered—with a small coterie 
of men—primarily from the ranks of the 
big New York banks—in cahoots with the 
Fed—the same crowd who controls the 
American Bankers Association—who 
have upped interest charges on Govern- 
ment securities since the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man era and thus forced the American 
people to add $40 billion unnecessarily to 
the public debt. If we had maintained 
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the interest rates in effect prior to the 
Eisenhower regime, the carrying charges 
on our entire national debt would be 
$6 instead of $11 billion per year, and the 
debt itself would be $270 rather than 
$310 billion. 

I have publicly stated that if these 
people are able to get away with it they 
will continue to encourage monetary 
policies that can lead only to a $600 
billion national debt within 15 years ata 
6-percent carrying charge amounting to 
$36 billion per year of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

To show how pernicious is the effect of 
interest increases, one-fourth percent 
increase in the rate of interest on the 
national debt would cost the taxpayers 
approximately $800 million a year. 

Now let us look at increased interest 
costs as they pertain to homeownership. 
A national farm organization has esti- 
mated that home mortgages during the 
period 1952-63 have cost homeowners 
$6 billion more than they would have had 
to pay if the rates had been held to the 
pre-Eisenhower regime interest rates. 
This $6 billion alone is enough to cover 
the capital costs of between half a mil- 
lion and a million new houses for middle 
and lower income families. 

This small but formidable group of 
tight money, high interest rate devotees 
I oppose are the insiders who back up 
William McChesney Martin when he ar- 
rogantly pronounces how independent 
the Federal Reserve System is and must 
remain—and how wicked the politicians 
like myself are who want to do away with 
this mythical independence and instead 
make the Fed responsive to the Presi- 
dent rather than to a bunch of money 
hucksters. These are the people who 
want no reform of the Federal Reserve 
Board. They boast about being insu- 
lated against the politicians—Congress 
and the President—but they do not deny 
working closely with the big bankers who 
have the most to gain by their actions. 

The Constitution wisely provides that 
Congress shall coin money and regulate 
its value for the reason that the Congress 
and the President, who would control 
the money, would be accountable to the 
people, who would have an opportunity 
to express approval or disapproval at the 
polls. If monetary matters are left to the 
Federal Reserve, insulated from the peo- 
ple, then the public will have no way to 
express its approval or disapproval of 
their actions. 

The fact is an independent Federal 
Reserve means something that is not in 
the framework of our constitutional sys- 
tem, which says that Congress will make 
the laws and the President shall execute 
them. Those who desire a dictatorship 
on money matters by a “bankers club! 
away from the Congress and the Pres- 
ident—are in effect advocating another 
form of government alien to our own. 

As the tight money, high interest 
clique sees it, it is perfectly all right for 
the President to be able to appoint his 
own Secretary of the Treasury and his 
economic advisers. But it would be 
“politically mischievous” for him to be 
able to appoint the head of the Federal 
Reserve or to find out what goes on in 
the Open Market Committee meetings. 
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In other words, those who consider 
monetary matters hallowed ground are 
insisting that the bankers control the 
volume of money and the cost of interest. 
They contend that the politicians—the 
people who are elected by the people— 
are not competent to pass upon the ques- 
tions involved. But it is perfectly all 
right for the Congress and the Pres- 
ident elected by the people to pass on 
the use of nuclear missiles, the atomic 
bomb, the appropriations and expendi- 
tures of government, the drafting of the 
young men into military service and into 
war, but they are not competent to pass 
upon monetary matters. 

As the money trust sees it, financial 
matters must be left entirely up to 
bankers. They alone are qualified to 
understand the deep mystique of money. 
Which reminds me that it was Woodrow 
Wilson, who, when asked by a group of 
bankers to appoint bankers to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, inquired: 

Which one of you gentlemen would want 
me to appoint railroad presidents to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission? 


Bankers are people who know how to 
make loans but little about the science 
of money as it affects the total economy. 
In 1913, Congressman Graham, of Ili- 
nois, put this idea succinctly: 

The ordinary banker devotes very little of 
his time to a study of financial systems, He 
devotes himself rather to the immediate 
management of his bank. 

HOW MONETARY POLICY AFFECTS EMPLOYMENT 


For more than 30 years I have believed 
that monetary policy can vitally affect 
employment. Early in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's first term I introduced a bill 
which—among other things—called for 
expanding the money supply “until there 
is substantially full employment at the 
wage and price level of 1926.” The bill 
called for expanding the money supply 
so as to achieve full employment without 
inflation. I lost that battle, but in 1946 
I was the House of Representatives au- 
thor of the Full Employment Act which 
made it the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent: 

To coordinate and utilize all of the Gov- 
ernment’s plans, functions and resources 
* + + to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. 


I conceived that this Employment Act 
would provide the basis for achieving the 
full employment monetary policy called 
for in my 1934 bill. 

It was my intent when the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 was being drafted that 
the President of the United States 
should be responsible for formulating 
monetary policy guidelines. However, 
following passage of the bill, the contro- 
versial question of the Federal Reserve's 
independence has consistently prevented 
the President from implementing the 
act as I had originally intended. In- 
stead, monetary policy has been formu- 
lated in a vacuum—uncoordinated a good 
deal of the time with our fiscal and 
economic policies and programs. This 
ludicrous situation must not be permitted 
to continue. 

A letter written by professor emeritus, 
Seymour E. Harris, famous Harvard 
economist who served as adviser to Presi- 
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dent Kennedy, printed July 16 in the 
Washington Post says in part: 

On no issue of economic policy has more 
nonsense been written than on the independ- 
ence of the Federal Reserve System. And 
no one has proclaimed this independence 
more insistently than Mr. William McChes- 
ney Martin, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board 


If the Government seeks full employment, 
relative stability of prices, and reasonable 
balance in international accounts, the Fed 
would have no alternative but to follow poli- 
cies that help the Government achieve these 
ends. This is a must. We cannot afford, in 
these days of crisis, the luxury of the Execu- 
tive going one way and the Fed another. 

Under President Kennedy, there were 
threats of restrictive monetary policy; e.g., 
at one point Mr. Martin would veto the tax 
cut by not financing the deficit out of addi- 
tional money. 

The Board itself gives too much attention 
to the wishes of the financial interests. The 
banks even more so. Financial interests are 
biased in favor of excessive monetary restric- 
tion and high price for their product and 
restricted supplies. They might do better, 
though they do not seem to realize it, by 
selling more at lower prices. 

HOW MONEY AND. CREDIT ARE CREATED 


For the next few moments I would like 
to discuss how money and credit—which 
is the same as money—are created. I 
have already said that commercial banks 
have the power—along with the Fed— 
to create or manufacture money. They 
do so in different ways and for different 
reasons. 

Under the basic rules laid down by the 
Federal Reserve System, banks may 
create several dollars of bank deposits 
for each dollar of reserves which are at 
the moment credited to their account on 
the books of the Federal Reserve. For 
example, say that the Fed has credited a 
bank with $100 of reserves. And sup- 
pose the banks are permitted to create 
$10 of deposits for each one of reserve, 
as they now are. This would mean that 
all banks in the System can create bank 
deposits by making loans and purchasing 
investments up to a point where total 
deposits reach $1,000, or $10 to every $1. 

Stated in another way, when the Fed 
increases a bank’s reserves by $100, that 
bank can lend out $90 in new loans and 
keep only $10 as reserves. The $90 loan 
usually will be deposited in another bank, 
in which case the second bank can lend 
out $81, retaining approximately $9 as 
reserve. The $81 created in new loans is 
then usually deposited in a bank, 10 per- 
cent held for reserve and the other $73 
is available for new loans. This is the 
chain reaction of the money-creating 
process, the net result of which is a 10- 
for-1 buildup in new money. 

The question is raised that since banks 
make profits from interest they receive 
from loans and investments, why do they 
not simply create an unlimited amount 
of money—making every loan they can 
place—and buy up all legitimate secu- 
rities offered. The reason is, the banks 
are required to hold reserves equal to a 
certain fraction of their deposits. With- 
out these required reserves, there would 
be no limit to our money supply, and a 
rational control of our economic system 
would not exist. 

Now the Fed provides banks with re- 
serves free to permit them to create 
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checkbook money, and it provides these 
reserves by purchasing Government se- 
curities. It could—if it so desired—re- 
duce or even retire all of our publicly 
held national debt by providing banks 
with reserves. 

But bankers cannot exist without debt. 
No debt, no money. Government paper 
is wonderful to have around. The clip- 
ping of coupons is profitable—and no 
risk exists. 

However, I would like to see bankers 
get back into the banking business—pay- 
ing less attention to high-interest-bear- 
ing Government securities and tax-ex- 
empt municipals—although they are 
certainly the keystone of our national 
economy—and more attention to loaning 
money at reasonable rates to people and 
industry—particularly to independent 
and small businessmen—so that our 
economy can grow and the trend toward 
merger and monopoly would be at least 
retarded, if not reversed. 

THE FED SPENDS TAXPAYERS’ MONEY IN ODD 
WAYS 

As of today the Federal Reserve holds 
in its New York vaults, $34 billion worth 
of Government bonds. The taxpayers— 
you and I—are paying over $1 billion a 
year on these securities. 

The Fed spends as much of this $1 bil- 
lion as it wants to for any purpose what- 
soever, including $90,000 worth of annual 
dues to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. I mentioned earlier that Federal 
Reserve employees are desperately trying 
to find something to occupy their time. 
Some have taken up courses in Shake- 
speare, sales management, public opin- 
ion, metropolitan politics and ethics, 
art history, and the philosophy of reli- 
gion; one was even driven to take a 
course in the sociology of occupation, 
all at the taxpayers’ expense. No one 
seems to have taken a course in the 
proper use of the taxpayers’ money. 

Other employees have found relief in 
dinner parties—one cost over $4,000, 
including $25 for a preacher for the in- 
vocation and $125 for a comedian—and 
theater and golf parties—still on the 
taxpayers’ money. Others have taken to 
travel. One Fed official spent a fort- 
night in India with his wife; his ex- 
penses—$269.10, hers, $7.10—which led 
one reporter to comment, “He traveled 
like a Prince, his wife like a coolie.” You 
see, the Fed does not have to go to the 
Congress for an annual appropriation, 
since it contends it is independent. 

What it does not spend of the $1 bil- 
lion, it returns to the Treasury. 

The bonds which I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago and which are bought with 
Government money should either be 
canceled or the interest turned over to 
the Treasury Department. These $34 
billion in bonds have been paid for once, 
since the Federal Reserve notes that are 
printed at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington were used to buy 
these bonds. Each Federal Reserve note 
is a Government obligation, so what the 
Fed has been doing—and I can think of 
nothing more ridiculous—is to take one 
form of non-interest-bearing obliga- 
tion, a Federal Reserve note, and trade it 
for another Government obligation con- 
sisting of interest-bearing Government 
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bonds, and then require the taxpayers 
to continue to pay interest on the bonds 
traded for. 

It is my firm belief that since the bonds 
have been paid for once, they should be 
canceled. If permitted to remain in 
effect, the taxpayers should not be re- 
quired to pay interest on them or the in- 
terest should at least go back into the 
Treasury. 

FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS MAKE INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY AGREEMENTS 

A moment ago I noted the expenses of 
a high official of the Federal Reserve 
System in his travels abroad. He is not 
alone. Many Federal Reserve executives 
are taking frequent trips abroad at the 
taxpayers expense—attending monetary 
conferences and carrying on business 
with various central banking officials of 
other nations. As an outcome at some of 
these meetings, fundamental financial 
decisions which have a direct bearing on 
our economy become effective. Agree- 
ments are made. There is a possibility 
that some of these may go beyond the 
authority granted the Fed officials. They 
may even be in violation of American 
constitutional law. I hope that this is 
not the case, but I must state that it is 
a distinct possibility. 

It is ironic that our committee which 
would like to find out what is going on at 
some of these oversea meetings is not 
permitted to travel outside the confines 
of the United States. The resolution 
setting up our prerogatives as a commit- 
tee states: 

Funds authorized for expenses incurred in 
the committee's activities * * shall not be 
made available to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for expenses of its members 
or other members or employees traveling 
abroad. 


Since our committee is the first in 50 
years to look into all phases of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, it would seem ad- 
visable for our members to have the same 
privilege to travel abroad as officials of 
the Fed. They would thus be able to in- 
vestigate what might prove a most re- 
vealing facet of the Fed’s operation. 
Such an investment of taxpayers’ money 
could be worth a thousand times its cost. 

THE “TAX AND LOAN ACCOUNT” GIMMICK 

A major taxpayers’ headache con- 
nected with our banking world has been 
called the bankers’ bonus. I refer to 
the “tax and loan account” gimmick. 

Hardly known to the general public is 
the fact that the U.S. Treasury is sub- 
sidizing banks every day of the year. 
Bankers—most of whom are conservative 
and Republican—like Ed Neilan, former 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and head of the Bank of Delaware 
in the Duchy of DuPont—generally op- 
pose all Government subsidies, except, of 
course, the ones they receive. The tax 
and loan account is one of the bankers’ 
principal subsidies. 

When Federal income tax is deducted 
from your salary, the check is made out 
to the Internal Revenue. The check is 
returned to the boss’ bank, but the 
money remains right there in a tax and 
loan account; it is not sent immediately 
to the Treasury Department although, 
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eventually, it will be called for by the 
Government. 

In the meantime, this money is loaned 
out at the going rate of interest by your 
bank to any qualified borrower, or it may 
be used to purchase securities—including 
Government bonds. 

Last year an average of $5.3 billion was 
held by banks in tax and loan accounts 
throughout the Nation. At 4 percent 
this means a cost of $212 million an- 
nually to the taxpayers. This costs the 
taxpayers more because the public debt 
is made higher by the Government’s 
failure to take possession immediately of 
tax and loan money. It is the taxpayer 
who has to pay the interest on the addi- 
tional debt. 

It is the contention of the banks that 
they render service to the Government 
which cancels out any reasonable inter- 
est payments they might make to Uncle 
Sam for money they loan out from the 
tax and loan accounts. I would pay the 
banks for any service they render the 
Federal Government. I believe, how- 
ever, that most of the services they talk 
about are those they must render in 
order to keep their customers from going 
across the street to their competitors. 

Some day soon I hope that banks, 
which are so abundantly profitable, will 
pay the Treasury something for these 
deposits. 


THE BIG BANKERS’ LOBBY—-THE ABA 


Big financial lobbies—like big business 
lobbies—seldom concern themselves with 
the public interest. The American 
Bankers Association is no exception. 

A number of years ago, the Buchanan 
Lobbying Investigating Committee of the 
House of Representatives divided lobby- 
ing into two categories—direct and in- 
direct. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion—as ugly as any lobby in existence— 
practices both categories to the full. 

Direct lobbying is where a paid lobby- 
ist goes to see—or buttonholes in the cor- 
ridor—a Congressman to give him his 
song and dance on specific legislation 
favoring whomever he works for. Indi- 
rect lobbying—by far the most insidious 
type—can and has taken the form of 
S OS pleas to members of the American 
Bankers Association to intimidate their 
Congressman through long-distance 
calls, telegrams, or letters—damning 
some bill which might favor the public 
over banking interests. Or the ABA 
might ask for affirmative action on an- 
other piece of legislation favoring banks 
vis-a-vis the people. 

Not for a moment would I deny the 
ABA or anyone else the constitutional 
right of petition. They—like any other 
greedy lobby—have the unrestricted 
right to work for legislation inimical to 
the best interests of the American peo- 
ple. This is a cost we must pay for our 
freedom. I merely cite how the bankers’ 
lobby operates so that the public may 
be aware of its activity. 

Recently indirect lobbying was used to 
kill legislation that was very much 
sought by savings and loan associations 
and many bankers, particularly small 
town and small city bankers. This leg- 
islation would have increased insurance 
from $10,000 to $20,000 on individual 
bank accounts. The ABA lobby—which 
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dances to the tune of the giant banks— 
went to work asking bankers around the 
country to yell bloody murder against 
the increased insurance coverage un- 
less—now get this—there were amend- 
ments added to the FDIC bill that would 
have crippled the savings and loan com- 
panies. They even made it appear that 
the administration was opposed to in- 
creasing this insurance. The facts are 
that the top leadership in the House of 
Representatives—which does not fight 
the administration—supported the bill. 

Bankers look upon savings and loan 
institutions as competition. They are 
envious. If the bankers had been on the 
ball—if they had remained in the bank- 
ing business and loaned money to people 
who need it for houses, farms, and other 
things—instead of buying non-risk-tak- 
ing Government securities at high inter- 
est rates, they would have enjoyed the 
billions of dollars worth of mortgage 
business that now goes to the savings 
and loan people. 

It was this bankers’ lack of vision that 
has served the country well. The savings 
and loan people have moved into the 
home mortgage vacuum the bankers 
themselves created. 

One clever means of antipublic action 
by the bankers’ lobby is as subtle as a 
wart on a movie actress’ nose. It takes 
the form of offering a Congressman bank 
stock either free or at a cost greatly un- 
der the market value. A member of my 
committee was approached and offered 
$14,000 worth of bank stock as a gift. I 
am proud to report that he is of such 
caliber that he told the would-be donors 
to get out of his office and stay out—and 
in language unfit for this occasion. 

The bankers’ lobby—like others repre- 
senting giant American interests—is po- 
tent and often effective. But with grass- 
roots support as I envisage from the 
American people, I believe it can be con- 
tained. More about this a little later. 
OUR SUBCOMMITTEE'S HALF YEAR OF HARD WORK 


Now I want to tell you a little about 
what the Domestic Finance Subcommit- 
tee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has been doing the first half of 
this year regarding its extensive investi- 
gation of the Federal Reserve System— 
the most revealing and penetrating in- 
vestigation that has taken place in the 
Fed's 50-year existence. 

We heard from 50 witnesses. Included 
among them were the 19 ranking execu- 
tive officers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, including Chairman Martin; the 
Secretary of the Treasury; officials of the 
General Accounting Office; representa- 
tives of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation; the research director of the AF 
CIO, and 23 experts in the field of eco- 
nomics, public administration, and law. 
These witnesses were thoroughly interro- 
gated by the members of our Subcom- 
mittee on Domestic Finance of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House. In addition, interesting state- 
ments and exhibits were included, along 
with the testimony of witnesses. 

These experts were not only eminent 
scholars but represented a wide range of 
opinion. Some had been advisers to 
Presidents Truman and Kennedy. One 
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has served as an economic adviser to 
Senator GOLDWATER. Several had worked 
in the Federal Reserve System—one or 
two were still attached to it as consul- 
tants—and they came from all parts of 
the country. 

Despite the great diversity of view- 
point and geography of these 23 experts, 
there was remarkable and substantial 
agreement among them about the need 
for reform, not alone of the Federal Re- 
serve System structure, but also of its 
basic policies. 

No subcommittee in my entire 36 years 
of congressional experience ever devoted 
itself more thoroughly and painstakingly 
to its task. Most recently the majority 
members representing 8 of the 13 sub- 
committee members decided unani- 
mously to recommend to the Congress 
revisions of the Federal Reserve System 
which would seem to be a must to im- 
prove our monetary policy, thereby giv- 
ing a lift to our national economic per- 
formance. 

The recommendations of the majority 
of the subcommittee do not rule out the 
prospect for further constructive rec- 
ommendations. In all likelihood these 
will result when the subcommittee con- 
siders its proposals in public hearings 
after the next Congress convenes in 
January of 1965. Meanwhile the pro- 
posals are being circulated in order to 
stimulate full study and discussion by 
the Congress, the executive branch, the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve, and, more 
important than any of these, the people 
of the United States. A bill embodying 
the recommendations of the subcommit- 
tee will be introduced at the beginning 
of the 89th Congress in January. This 
bill, if passed, will put an end to the pri- 
vate control of the Government’s mone- 
tary affairs. 

MAJORITY OF SUBCOMMITTEE’S RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

While I shall not burden you with all 
of the wordage of the recommendations, 
I would like to indicate many of the for- 
ward steps that were suggested. It was 
recommended: 

First. That the term of the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Fed be 
coterminous with that of the President 
of the United States; 

Second. That the number of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve Board be 
reduced to five; 

Third. That we reduce the terms of of- 
fice to 5 years and allow for reappoint- 
ments: 

Fourth. That instead of continuing the 
appointment of bankers, the require- 
ments would state only that the Gover- 
nors be “men of integrity, devoted to the 
public interest”; 

Fifth. That a public audit be made 
by the Comptroller General of all ex- 
penditures of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Reserve banks—no Government 
or independent audit has ever been made 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks; 

Sixth. That the Federal Reserve stock 
be retired—member banks own the stock 
but this is unnecessary any longer since 
the Fed is and has been since 1935, the 
central banking system of the United 
States of America. The stock does not 
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carry a proprietary interest, and, there- 
fore, it is not stock in the real sense of 
the word; 

Seventh. That all capital gains and in- 
terest received by the Federal Reserve 
from U.S. Government securities be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts and that all capital losses be 
covered by the Treasury; 

Eighth. That the President be required 
to set forth in his periodic Economic 
Reports, recommendations concerning 
monetary policy, domestic and foreign, 
including the growth of the money sup- 
ply necessary to attain the goals of max- 
imum employment and production and 
purchasing power; 

Ninth. That we express the sense of 
the Congress that the Federal Reserve 
Board operate in the open market so as 
to facilitate the achievement of the Pres- 
ident’s monetary policy; provided that 
if the Fed’s monetary views and actions 
diverge from those of the President, it 
shall file with the President and the 
Congress a statement of reasons for its 
divergence; 

Tenth. That we permit the Federal 
Reserve to concentrate on monetary pol- 
icy by transferring its present bank su- 
pervisory functions to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, or to a newly cre- 
ated Federal banking authority. 

It is my belief that if most of these 
recommendations are translated into 
law, as I confidently expect, with the help 
of the American people, the Federal Re- 
serve System will operate as it was 
originally intended—for the good of the 
people. 

This Nation can no longer afford to 
have a central banking system that goes 
its own way while ignoring the President 
and the Congress. 

When the administration determines 
on a policy of full employment and price 
stability, the Fed must carry on parallel 
action and help, not hinder, the achieve- 
ment of the desired ends. 

The Washington Post in an editorial 
stated not long ago that the “United 
States is the only great power in which 
monetary policy is not subject to the 
firm control of the incumbent adminis- 
tration.” The editorial concluded by 
pointing out that— 

An institution that produces something 
less than optimal results in the absence of 
great pressures and that is the spawning 
ground for a dangerous conflict in time of 
trouble cannot be tolerated in a world 
where money and monetary policies really 
matter. The time for thoroughgoing reform 
has arrived. 


I am attaching the Washington Post 
editorial, and another informative piece 
from Business Week at the end of my 
remarks. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GRASSROOTS SUPPORT 


If there is to be any important change 
made in the working of America’s mone- 
tary policy—so vital to the well-being 
of all of us—we are going to have to 
depend upon the grassroots to demand 
this change. The big financial commu- 
nity—the banking establishment, you 
may call it—has been very clever while 
Congress has slept. While Congress has 
slumbered the banking lobby—particu- 
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larly the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and their propagandists—have 
seen to it that the people have remained 
either uninformed or misinformed on 
monetary matters. The business com- 
munity has been passive, even though 
it has become a prime victim of high 
interest rates and tight money policies. 

Businessmen as well as other Americans 

must become alert. Do not permit the 

money changers to increase the tremen- 
dous gross interest burden of $75 billion 
per annum we are already paying. 

Now for one or two final observations. 
Most people assume that money has al- 
ways been here—that some law of nature 
guarantees a fixed and unchanging sup- 
ply. When a public figure like myself 
suggests that it might be possible to im- 
prove our monetary system, some folks 
react as though I were proposing to med- 
dle with nature or perhaps butcher a 
sacred cow. 

Though I am a consistent and vocal 
critic of high-interest, tight-money poli- 
cies, I want to make it abundantly clear 
that there is no room in my thinking for 
anything that smacks of unsound credit 
or unsound money. Both inflation and 
deflation are tragic in their human con- 
sequences. 

Despite my pointed remarks concern- 
ing many facets of our banking system 
and of the Fed particularly, our mone- 
tary setup has enabled us to create more 
wealth and thereby do more for people 
than any other banking system in any 
other nation in recorded history. Our 
country has done this despite tight- 
money, high-interest rate policies and 
also despite manmade depressions every 
few years. How much further we could 
go toward even better standards of living 
without these unnecessary hindrances. 

If any person desires to assist in the 
crusade to bring back public responsi- 
bility to the Federal Reserve System and 
thus improve our entire monetary ma- 
chinery, I suggest that he take the fol- 
lowing steps: 

First. Notify your own Congressman 
and the two U.S. Senators from your 
State that you wish to reverse the trend 
toward high-interest, tight-money poli- 
cies brought on by a small group that 
controls our monetary system through 
the Federal] Reserve as now constituted; 

Second. Free publications listed below 
may be obtained by Members of the 
House and Senate to fill requests of their 
constituents from the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Requests for 
single copies will receive first considera- 
tion. If the committee’s supply should 
become exhausted, efforts will be made 
to secure additional printings for free 
distribution to fill all requests of Mem- 
bers from their constituents. Purchases 
may also be made directly from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 20402. 

DOCUMENTS ON BANKING PRODUCED BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DURING THE 
YEARS 1963-64 

Hearings 

“The Federal Reserve System After 50 
Years,” volume I (January and February 
1964) : Contains the testimony of five of the 
seven members of the Federal Reserve Board 
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and of all of the presidents of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. Price $3.25. 

“The Federal Reserve System After 50 
Years,” volume 2 (February and March, 
1964): Contains the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the remaining two 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
18 economists, including several of the 
Nation’s most respected academicians. Price 
$1.75. 

“The Federal Reserve System After 50 
Years,” volume 3 (April 1964): Contains the 
testimony of representatives of the com- 
mercial banking industry and of a number of 
outstanding authorities in law, political 
. and public administration. Price 
82. 

Committee prints 

“The Federal Reserve After 50 Years” (staff 
report on testimony, volumes 1, 2, 3), 30 
cents (104 pages). 

“Study of Federal Credit Pr (Feb. 
28, 1964): volume 1, 75 cents (316 pages); 
volume 2, $2.50 (904 pages). 

“Comparative Regulations of Financial In- 
stitutions,” (Nov, 22, 1963), $1.25 (432 pages). 

“Bank Holding Companies’ (May 20, 
1963)—40 cents: (140 pages). 

“Chain Banking,” 20 largest stockholders 
of the 200 largest member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System (Apr. 15, 1963), $1.50 
(552 pages.) 

“Twenty Largest Stockholders of Record of 
the Other 6,000 Member Banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System”. Volume 1, (Fed. Res. 
Districts Nos. 1 (Boston), 2 (New York), 3 
(Philadelphia)), $1.50 (312 pages); volume 
2, (Fed. Res. Districts Nos. 4 (Cleveland), 5 
(Richmond) ), $1.25 (253 pages); volume 3 
(Fed. Res. Districts Nos. 6 (Atlanta), 7 (Chi- 
cago) ), $1.75 (357 pages); volume 4 (Fed. Res. 
Districts Nos. 8 (St. Louis), 9 (Minneapolis) ), 
$1.00 (221 pages); volume 5 (Fed. Res. Dis- 
tricts Nos. 10 (Denver), 11 (Dallas), 12 (San 
Francisco)), $1.75 (345 pages). 

“A Primer on Money”, 40 cents (152 pages). 


The “primer” on money mentioned 
above will be released by the Banking and 
Currency Committee sometime this week. 
This document represents information 
gathered over a period of years and is 
designed to explain to the average citizen 
how our monetary system works. 

Third. Let me hear from you if you 
want to be kept informed of the progress 
we are making regarding an overhaul 
of the Federal Reserve System. Notify 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, Member 
of Congress, suite 1136 Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., 20515, 
to put you on the mailing list to receive 
future releases. 

Fourth. Talk about America’s mone- 
tary policies and system to intelligent 
people of your acquaintance who can 
spread the word. 

Fifth. Urge your U.S. Representatives 
and Senators to join a steering commit- 
tee that will be organized in January 
1965, to cosponsor and push for the pas- 
sage of a bill that will be introduced at 
the beginning of the 89th Congress to 
make the changes in the Federal Reserve 
Act recommended by the Subcommittee 
on Domestic Finance. 

I have learned from long congressional 
experience that when the people are 
behind you, you can accomplish miracles. 
That is why Iam appealing to you. Like 
every other American you have a stake 
in seeing to it that the Federal Reserve 
no longer has a stranglehold over Amer- 
ica’s monetary policies which makes it 
mandatory for you to overpay on interest 
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charges and permits tight money to de- 
prive America of the economic advance- 
ment she must have to take care of our 
growing population in an age of fantastic 
possibilities. With your help these pos- 
sibilities can become reality. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt his train of thought, but I commend 
the gentleman for the point he has made, 
that there is no policy more closely re- 
lated to an expanding and growing na- 
tional economy than the policy of mone- 
tary authorities providing reasonable 
interest rates and an adequate supply of 
money in order that the economy may be 
lubricated and thus expand. 

I ask the gentleman if he would agree 
that in addition to sound fiscal policies, 
tax policies, and wage and price policies 
it is absolutely essential, for a growing 
national economy, that the money supply 
of the Nation grow from year to year 
if we are to attain a proper rate of na- 
tional economic growth. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. I agree with 
him fully. He is one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I interrupt 
the distinguished chairman, the dean of 
our Texas delegation, who certainly has 
made a most illustrious career in the 
House as well as in Texas, and particu- 
larly in the area of financing. 

I rise only because since the speech has 
been published—and is now being ut- 
tered—I have received calls from several 
members of the press and radio concern- 
ing whether I was the person alluded to 
as a member of the committee in the 
speech. 

Of course, there is a chance that other 
members of the committee are involved, 
and I do not wish to take the mantle of 
purity in an egotistical or exclusive 
fashion, but I wish to say that the specific 
amount involved does point to the fact 
that I had an experience some 11 months 
ago or a year ago. 

That involved a local businessman who 
made an appointment to see me here in 
my Washington office, who then pro- 
ceeded to explain that he thought it 
would be beneficial to the bank with 
which he was associated, and to me, 
whom he considered a struggling “po- 
litico”, if I would accept a position on 
the Board of Directors of that bank, 
because of my popularity—which of 
course made me feel very good, although 
I had some inward doubts about the ex- 
tent of the popularity. He thought it 
would enhance the business and be a mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement. I 
pointed out that I was in no other busi- 
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ness, and was quite surprised to hear 
this, and thought he was there on other 
business: This is a very distinguished 
gentleman in the community. He stated 
that they were prepared to help, in this 
respect. I said I did not know what he 
meant by that, because I had no money. 
The people who know me well, and gen- 
erally those in my district, know I am 
not a “moneyed” man, I said I could not 
see how anybody could be a member of 
a board of directors of a bank without 
being a stockowner. He said he was 
prepared, and so were his associates, to 
let me have $14,000 worth of stock, that 
it would not cost me anything, that they 
could make arrangements, 

At that point I stopped him. Maybe 
perhaps I should have listened and gotten 
all of the details. I told him the reason 
why I was stopping him was he was 
wasting his time as well as mine, for the 
main and simple reason that I would 
consider it an outright conflict of inter- 
est. I said, “Surely you know I am a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House.” He replied 
he did not know that. Of course, this 
made me a little angry, because I felt as 
knowledgeable a man as I am sure he is, 
he must know I am a member. But even 
assuming he was telling the truth, I told 
him this—and I repeat it now because I 
feel that this is a strong personal rule 
of conduct that each elected representa- 
tive has, and I have felt this way since I 
was on the city council of the city of San 
Antonio and in the senate in the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Texas—that it was 
clearcut to me this would involve a con- 
flict of interest and, inasmuch as I was a 
member of the committee particularly, 
but even if I were not, inasmuch as the 
banking industry is regulated and sub- 
ject to the regulation of Congress, if I 
had any monetary interest in it, I would 
feel I had deliberately cut off my ability 
to serve as a disinterested and impartial 
Member of this House. I told him it 
would be a waste of time to consider the 
matter any further and I would thank 
him if he would put up whatever he had 
and forget about it and walk out of the 
room with that intention, because if I 
heard anything further, of necessity he 
would force me to embarrass him. He 
said he had not looked at it from that 
angle and from that standpoint, but he 
said, “Since you say that, I guess you do 
have a point.” I said, “There is no ques- 
tion about it. This would be more than 
just a conflict of interest, but at the 
least that is what it would be.” I con- 
sidered that ended, because I had not 
heard anything more from him. He 
made no attempt to influence me in my 
legislative behavior or hold out anything 
of that nature. I considered it a locally 
inspired matter and I could not at that 
moment, because of my limited expe- 
rience, foresee or know how he could get 
$14,000 worth out of me even if I were a 
banker. It is a fundamental question 
which I believe every man in the House 
answers for himself in the light of his 
own conscience and background and be- 
liefs. I had no hesitation in what I had 
to say and how and when to say it, and I 
think I did. You asked me over the week- 
end as to this, saying you had heard this 
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and was it true. I confirmed it most cer- 
tainly was. I understand since then one 
of my staff got to bragging about me and 
that is how it got around. I felt at the 
time the matter had been hidden. I 
think I settled it because I felt the bur- 
den of responsibility was on me and not 
on this individual. I felt at the time he 
was a naive businessman. 

As you know, one of the big troubles 
with a businessman is that so often he 
cannot tell the difference between the 
private and the public sectors, but then 
it is our responsibility clearly to deline- 
ate it for him. None of us should be in 
any doubt whatsoever about how to do it. 
So I considered the matter terminated 
in that respect. For that reason I have 
not divulged the name of the man or the 
bank, although I am sure now through 
pure speculation there are good guesses 
in the district as to whom it could be. 
However, I must say in the end I am very 
proud of the fact that I belong to this 
committee and that I have such a stal- 
wart champion as the chairman for 
whose integrity, ability, and leadership 
I have nothing but undivided respect. I 
will say that in connection with any 
national lobbying attempt I could not 
truthfully say that this experience, what 
happened during this transaction, or 
anything subsequent, would lead me 
truthfully to say he was part of a na- 
tional attempt or a big lobbying effort. 
I considered it then—and still do, for 
that matter—as a localized sort of an 
individual act on the part of perhaps a 
misguided businessman who might even 
have had some intention of helping me. 
I do not know. I do not know the man 
that well personally. But I do know that 
in a case of this nature there should not 
be any doubt whatsoever in the mind of 
any legislator. It is clearly an area of 
an open and shut conflict-of-interest 
case. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
chairman of my committee for his very 
generous remarks concerning my be- 
havior. I do not consider myself par- 
ticularly virtuous in that respect. But if 
the day has come when we have to get 
medals for this kind of decision then we 
have come to a pretty sorry pass. I feel 
that many of us in public office have had 
these decisions to make time and time 
again. Sometimes they are more tenu- 
ous; sometimes they are more in a twi- 
light area. I think what impelled me in 
this whole transaction were the two key 
words that he used: One: “This won’t 
cost you anything.” And two: “I did not 
think of this as a possibility of being a 
conflict of interest.” 

Because the fact remains that the one 
test is, Would this proposition have been 
made if one were not a Member of this 
House? I think when we answer that 
question the answer is clear. And I end, 
as I said in the beginning, by thanking 
the illustrious chairman of this oppor- 
tunity to interrupt his speech. 

Mr. PATMAN. Thank you, sir. I de- 
sire to congratulate you and to commend 
you for the action that you took. And 
you took that action quickly, you did not 
hesitate. I knew that is exactly what 
you would do. Your integrity sets an ex- 
ample for the whole Nation. 
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I just want to make this statement. I 
am very much impressed with what the 
gentleman from Texas has just said 
about the behavior of people holding im- 
portant positions, such as Members of 
Congress. This country is a great coun- 
try. Although many people have dif- 
ferent ideas and notions as to how to 
describe our Government precisely, I 
think that Mr. Madison, who had more 
to do with the writing of the Constitution 
than any other one man, had the best 
definition of it when he said this country 
is a republic, all right—yes, but it is a 
democracy. His phrase was, “Our coun- 
try is a democracy in a republic.” 

If this great country of ours, a democ- 
racy in a republic, ever falls, I predict 
that conflict of interest will be one of the 
principal contributing causes. 

I think the gentleman set a mighty fine 
example for the young people of our Na- 
tion and for the officeholders in every 
category, at the local level, school trustee, 
levy board member, city council, State 
legislator—all the other bodies in every 
category. I think it is a fine example 
that the gentleman from Texas has set. 
I fear that a lot of people probably would 
not have been as courageous and as hon- 
orable as was the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GONZALEZ]. But 1 believe that he 
has rendered a great public service in 
pointing out the possibilities and letting 
the people know that there is a time 
when people should speak up, not only 
in their own interest, in the particular 
body in which they are serving, but to set 
a guideline and standard for others to 
follow. I certainly commend him for his 
attitude. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with a great deal of interest 
to this discussion going on now pointing 
out some inconsistencies and irregu- 
larities and some evidence of poor judg- 
ment. 

I certainly want to commend those who 
have made this revelation for their noble 
reaction. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman 
who has just spoken about the unfortu- 
nate experience which he has had. We 
were on a trip to Europe together several 
years ago and had some wonderful times, 
during which time we discussed a lot of 
things. I know of his sense of dedication 
and his complete devotion to duty. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas, who is making the remarks in the 
well now and who, too, has some deep 
convictions about these things, if what 
happened in the instance just now re- 
ferred to ought not to happen more often 
in public life? Ought we not to attempt 
from time to time to make known these 
experiences so that those people react, 
as people should react in this kind of 
situation, are known and have an op- 
portunity to be applauded and, maybe, 
set an example for other people to do this 
more often? 

I recall some things that have hap- 
pened around here on the other side of 
the Capitol which in my opinion were 
rather unsavory. 
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I wonder if the gentleman from Texas 
who is so worried about the question of 
morality would be willing to speak about 
some of these things that have bothered 
some of us? While it bothered some of 
us, we have been, I think, unfairly criti- 
cized for having raised certain questions. 
Would it not be well for us to talk about 
those things as well? 

Does the gentleman care to talk about 
some of these irregularities and some of 
those things that have happened in his 
own State, as he knows? 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SCHWENGEL] for his remarks. 

I am not inclined to leave the speech 
that I am making for the purpose of 
elaborating on things that are alleged to 
have happened in the other body at this 
time. But when the other body had the 
resolution under consideration a couple 
of weeks ago, before it was postponed 2 
weeks, I suggested that it would be a fine 
thing if it were made a concurrent reso- 
lution so the House could join in it, be- 
cause I was in agreement with what the 
Rules Committee was attempting to do 
over there, and I feel sure that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa would approve that 
resolution. 

So, that is as far as I would like to 
digress at this time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
wish to interrupt the very able and 
learned address that the distinguished 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, of which I am 
proud to be a member, is now making. 

“Mr. Speaker, all of the country profits 
whenever the able gentleman from Texas 
now speaking elucidates this question of 
money and credit and the things that 
have to do therewith. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I venture to inter- 
rupt because I wish to associate myself 
with the commendation which has just 
been given to the distinguished member 
of our committee, the able gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Gonzalez], who has 
just disclosed a fine and notable sense of 
public dedication and fidelity to the pub- 
lic interest. 

As we say: “May his tribe increase.” 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to tell the Mem- 
bers of the House something about the 
Subcommittee on Domestic Finance of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

We have had 5 months of hearings. 
We had over 50 witnesses and these wit- 
nesses included, first, the Federal Reserve 
Board—7 members and 12 Federal Re- 
serve bank presidents. We had them 
first. 

Then we had famous economists from 
all over Nation. We think we have com- 
piled some wonderful publications on the 
monetary system of the United States 
that will make it easy for people to un- 
derstand these issues. They are avail- 
able through our committee. 
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I am inserting three newspaper items: 
one is a Washington Post editorial com- 
mending our committee; second is a 
letter from Seymour Harris, the noted 
dean of American economists, and third 
is a favorable editorial from the maga- 
zine Business Week. 

We want the grassroots support, and 
we are appealing to the grassroots for 
support. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. PATMAN) he was permitted to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as I said, 
we need the grassroots support, and in 
order to get that we will have to make a 
campaign that will reach the public. 
That we are attempting to do. We are 
starting now, and we are going to keep 
it up. 

We are making it possible for anyone 
who so desires to obtain copies of our 
hearings, either free publications through 
their Members, the Members of the 
House and Senate, or by buying them 
from the Government Printing Office. 
The price is listed in the statement to be 
filed. 

One of the publications is a primer on 
money which I had something to do with 
myself. It contains 152 pages, and I be- 
lieve it will be helpful in letting people 
know something about money, and show 
that money is not such a mystery as 
many people would like to have you be- 
lieve. It can be understood. I hope that 
the Members of Congress will be inter- 
ested in what we are trying to do. It is 
of fundamental importance to the pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. Speaker, the articles I referred to 
are as follows: 

[From Business Week, July 11, 1964] 
A New Loox at MONEY MANAGEMENT 

The past few years have been a period of 
exceptional creativity both for monetary 
theory and for the improvement of the 
techniques of monetary management. The 
“corrective proposals to strengthen” the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, advanced last week by 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN's House 
Banking Committee, reflect some of this new 
thinking. Where they do, they deserve care- 
ful study. 

One of the main objects of PATMAN's pro- 
posals (Business Week, July 4, 1964, p. 68) is 
to promote the coordination of the Federal 
Reserve’s monetary policies with the eco- 
nomic policies of the rest of the Government, 
The methods that he suggests for achieving 
this will have to be debated and evaluated 
on their own merits. But they should not be 
rejected out of hand on the grounds that 
they would impinge on the traditional “inde- 
pendence” of the Fed. 

The fact is that no modern nation can 
afford to let its central bank operate without 
regard to the economic policies and com- 
mitments of the elected government. There 
must be coordination of monetary policy 
with the broad economic policies of the ad- 
ministration—or there will be chaos. 

What actually has occurred in recent 
years has demonstrated that the Fed can 
coordinate its actions with those of other 
Government agencies without losing its ef- 
fectiveness. Under Chairman William McC. 
Martin, there has been close cooperation 
between the Fed and the administration. 

The question arises, however, whether the 
present arrangement would work so well if 
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different personalities were involved. There 
is much to be said for defining the Federal 
Reserve's relation to the administration 
more explicitly. 

PATMAN makes two proposals to this end. 
He would have the term of the Federal Re- 
serye Chairman coincide with that of the 
President, so that the President always could 
name his own man to the job. He also would 

e that the Economic Report of the 
President include a statement about the goals 
of monetary policy for the year ahead. 

There is merit in both ideas. And Con- 
gress may want to go further and provide 
for the coordination of policy by a National 
Economic Council made up of the Federal 
Reserve Chairman, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and other officials. 

Mechanical arrangements are no substi- 
tute for able men. But Congress may pre- 
vent some unhappy misunderstandings in 
the future if it takes the opportunity now 
to spell out the Fed’s role in terms that 
cannot be mistaken. 


[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1964] 
CHANGING THE FED 
(By Seymour Harris) 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency is to be congratulated for its pro- 
posed changes in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Two crucial issues are at stake: First, 
the independence of the Fed; second, its 
constituency. 

On no issue of economic policy has more 
nonsense been written than on the inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve System. 
And no one has proclaimed this independ- 
ence more insistently than Mr. William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

What exactly does independence mean? 
In the famous accord of the early 1950's. 
Senator Douctas made it clear that the Fed 
should not be required by the Treasury to 
manufacture money and induce inflation, 
merely in order to keep the price of Govern- 
ment securities high and the rate of interest 
on these securities low. This does not mean 
that the Fed has no responsibility vis-a-vis 
the Government security market—the Fed- 
eral Government accounts for 20 percent of 
our economy—but merely that policies in 
favor of Government should not be overdone. 
Iam glad that Congressman PATMAN was in- 
duced to abandon the idea of making the 
Secretary of the Treasury once more a mem- 
ber of the Board. The Treasury might over- 
weigh the objectives of a good bond market. 

But what the Patman committee now 
seeks is an avowal that the Fed’s policies will 
be integrated with those of the Executive; 
that is to say, if, for example, the Govern- 
ment seeks full employment, relative stability 
of prices, and reasonable balance in inter- 
national accounts, the Fed would have no 
alternative but to follow policies that help 
the Government achieve these ends. This is 
a must. We cannot afford, in these days of 
crisis, the luxury of the Executive going one 
way and the Fed another. 

Under President Kennedy, there were 
threats of restrictive monetary policy (e.g., 
at one point Mr. Martin would veto the tax 
cut by not financing the deficit out of addi- 
tional money). The inference of Mr. Mar- 
tin, at times, was that the new Treasury 
issues would have to be purchased out of 
additional savings made possible by a rise in 
interest rates. But he early retreated from 
this position. President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson would not tolerate the kind of 
monetary policy that pleased President Eisen- 
hower and his top aids. 

On the second issue, the constituency: 
President Wilson asked for a Federal Re- 
serve Board to protect the interests of the 
Nation; not the financial interests alone. An 
Open Market Committee which largely de- 
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termines monetary policy and has heavy 
representation from the Federal Reserve 
banks, is contrary to the spirit of Wilson’s 
Federal Reserve System, 

The Board itself gives too much attention 
to the wishes of the financial interests. The 
banks even more so. Financial interests are 
biased in favor of excessive monetary restric- 
tion and high price for their product and 
restricted supplies. They might do better, 
though they do not seem to realize it, by 
selling more at lower prices. 

Hence, I hope the Congress will, as Con- 
gressman PaTMAN wishes, remove Reserve 
bank officials from the Open Market Com- 
mittee and also shorten the terms of mem- 
bers of the Board so that they are more 
sensitive to the interests of the Nation. A 
4-year term would make them more sensitive 
to the needs of the Nation and to the de- 
mands of administration economic policy. 
[From the Washington Post, July 14, 1964] 

MONETARY GUIDELINES 


In 1913 Congress delegated its constitu- 
tional authority to regulate the supply of 
money to an independent authority, the 
Federal Reserve System. The System was 
radically transformed after the most dev- 
astating depression in the Nation's history. 
But Congress in its concern with immediate 
issues never articulated the economic objec- 
tives and criteria that should guide Federal 
Reserve policies. Conscious of this glaring 
deficiency, the majority members of the 
House Banking Subcommittee have for- 
mulated a series of proposals designed to 
achieve a closer coordination between 
monetary policy and the other economic 
policies of the Federal Government. 

Central to the subcommittee's program is 
a proposal that would provide a firm statu- 
tory basis for the determination of monetary 
policy. The President would be required to 
set forth in his Economic Report monetary 
guidelines “including the growth of the 
money supply * * * necessary to attain the 
goals of maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power. . . .” Clear directives 
to the Federal Reserve Board would preclude 
a repetition of the episode in the summer of 
1962 when the chairman threatened to 
nullify the effects of a tax cut with restric- 
tive monetary measures. 

Most of the other proposed reforms follow 
from this central proposition, and the most 
important is that relating to the Federal 
Open Market Committee. The FOMC is a 
powerful body that regulates the reserves of 
the commercial banks through its decisions 
to buy and sell Treasury securities. (Pur- 
chases of securities raise member-bank re- 
serves; sales diminish them.) As presently 
constituted there are 12 members of the 
FOMC, the 7 Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and 5 representatives of 
the regional Federal Reserve banks. In the 
past, great harm was done by giving the 
regional Reserve banks, which often repre- 
sent narrow banking industry interests, a 
potential veto over crucial open market deci- 
sions. Open market operations are the most 
effective means of controlling the money 
supply, and power to conduct them should 
be vested in the Board of Governors, a body 
which is directly responsible to the Congress. 

The term of the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors should be coterminous with 
that of the President. If the President of 
the United States can appoint a chief fiscal 
officer in the Secretary of the Treasury, he 
should also be able to appoint the Nation’s 
chief monetary officer, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors. And if the Federal 
Reserve System is to be responsive to the 
wishes of the executive branch, the inordi- 
nately long, 14-year terms of the Governor 
should be reduced to 5. 

The other reform proposals are of sub- 
sidiary importance. It is desirable but 
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hardly essential that the outstanding stock 
of the Federal Reserve banks be retired or 
that the accounts of the system be publicly 
audited. But it is essential that the salaries 
of the Governors and their staff be raised, 
especially in view of the disparity between 
remuneration in Washington and the re- 
gional Reserve banks. 

Virtually all of the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations are embodied in the excellent 
but unfortunately neglected Report of the 
Commission on Money and Credit published 
in 1961. The Commission on Money and 
Credit was established by the Committee for 
Economic Development, a prominent group 
of business executives, and included spokes- 
men for the labor movement, the banking 
industry and nonfinancial business enter- 
prises. 

The United States is the only great power 
in which monetary policy is not subject to 
the firm control of the incumbent adminis- 
tration. This anomalous system, in which 
the President’s ability to shape economic 
policy may be severely attenuated, has 
worked surprisingly well in recent years. 
But an institution that produces something 
less than optimal results in the absence of 
great pressures and that is the spawning 
ground for a dangerous conflict in time of 
trouble cannot be tolerated in a world where 
money and monetary policies really matter. 
The time for a thoroughgoing reform has 
arrived. 


THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMPSON] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years members of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, old and young, have 
had a dream of some day establishing a 
preparatory school which would lay the 
foundation of a military education which 
could ultimately result in a lifetime of 
service in the corps. 

The idea has now taken definite shape 
and, as a Texan, I am proud to note that 
it is planned to locate the new Marine 
Military Academy in Harlingen, Tex. 
Although this enterprising city is not in 
my congressional district, still, as an old 
Marine, I am glad to give the Congress 
herewith a description of the Academy as 
set forth in a recent speech by Brig. Gen. 
William R. Wendt, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired. He spoke as follows: 

In KEEPING WITH THE FINEST TRADITIONS 
(By Brig. Gen. William R. Wendt, U.S. Marine 

Corps, retired, chairman, finance commit- 

tee, Marine Military Academy) 

There is an old Chinese adage to the effect 
that “a prophet is never without honor.” 

Assuming prophetic risk, the new Marine 
Military Academy being planned for Har- 
lingen, Tex., will open its doors in the fall 
of 1965 to welcome some 900 students to a 
high school education “in keeping with the 
finest traditions of the U.S. Marine Corps.” 
To insure their education will be in con- 
formance with these traditions, the adminis- 
tration and faculty will be composed pre- 
dominantly of retired Marine Corps person- 
nel embarking upon a “second” career in the 
educational field. 

Destined to become a city rivaling Quan- 
tico in the corps’ affections will be Har- 
lingen, a modern city situated at the south- 
eastern tip of a State that has long demon- 
strated its esteem for Marines. The story of 
the Marine Military Academy and how it 
came to be planned for Harlingen, Tex., is 
a fascinating one that bids fair to become 
another Marine Corps legend. 
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Although the concept of a Marine Military 
Academy may have been lodged in the hearts 
and minds of most Marines, particularly 
those with sons approaching high school age, 
it was Capt. William A. (Bill) Gary, U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve, retired, who first pub- 
licly espoused the idea. Captain Gary en- 
visaged the Marine Military Academy as an 
ideal educational institution for his son. In 
Bill’s mind the Academy took shape as a non- 
profit, educational institution, unofficial in 
character, but staffed by well-qualified, re- 
tired Marines, dedicated to the task of pro- 
viding young men with the finest secondary 
school education obtainable, along tradi- 
tional Marine Corps lines. 

Suppose a young man seeking a high school 
education aspired to enter one of the service 
academies. Suppose his ultimate goal was 
to become a Marine officer. Who would be 
better equipped to teach such an aspirant 
than a faculty composed of graduates of serv- 
ice academies who had completed a success- 
ful career in the U.S. Marine Corps? 

Reasoning along this line, Bill Gary looked 
around for likely sites for such an academy. 
A Texan by birth, but an Arizonan by adop- 
tion, Bill discerned a likely site in the vicin- 
ity of his adopted home: Prescott, Ariz. In 
Bill’s mind, Gen. E. A. Pollock, U.S, Marine 
Corps, retired, a graduate of The Citadel, 
possessed all the qualifications to serve as 
president of the new academy. He wrote 
General Pollock at his Beaufort, S.C. resi- 
dence in retirement, to ascertain his reac- 
tion, 

Impressed with Bill Gary’s concept of a 
Marine Military Academy, General Pollock 
readily agreed to serve as president of what 
was soon to become an Arizona-chartered, 
nonprofit corporation to implement Bill’s 
inspiration. News of the projected academy 
spread rapidly, receiving national attention. 
A brochure was prepared describing the pro- 
posed site in Prescott, Ariz., and outlining 
the academy’s goals. 

The initial, widespread publicity attracted 
commensurate attention. Among those in- 
spired by the idea, was an alert marine re- 
cruiter, Gunnery Sgt. John S, Allerton, sta- 
tioned in Harlingen, Tex. 

The city of Harlingen boasts a population 
of approximately 40,000 residents. It is sit- 
uated geographically proximate to the south- 
ernmost tip of Texas. Harlingen is some 
20 miles north of the Rio Grande, about 30 
miles from Brownsville where that mighty 
river enters the Gulf of Mexico. The Rio 
Grande Valley cities of Harlingen and 
Brownsville, together with McAllen, form a 
triangular complex, They are linked by a 
network of exceptionally fine highways. 
Highway 77 running north-south, and High- 
way 83 running east-west, intersect in Har- 
lingen. 

As Gunnery Sergeant Allerton was in a good 
Position to know, the city of Harlingen, for 
@ number of years until quite recently, had 
encompassed a U.S. Air Force navigators and 
bombardiers school at the Air Force base 
within the city’s limits. Following dises- 
tablishment of the base and consolidation 
of its schooling mission at Waco, the city of 
Harlingen had acquired title to the $36 mil- 
lion base in fee simple without limitation 
for contingencies. The air base included an 
operational airfield larger than Harlingen’s 
municipal airport, numerous, relatively new, 
air-conditioned buildings of permanent-type 
construction, and, ideally, from Sergeant Al- 
lerton’s vantage point, these buildings had 
been configured specifically for school pur- 
poses. 

Sergeant Allerton seized the initiative. He 
acquainted Harlingen’s mayor, city manager, 
and other municipal officials with publicized 
plans to establish the Marine Military Acad- 
emy in Prescott, Ariz. The city officials is- 
sued an invitation to General Pollock and his 
cohorts to visit Harlingen and explore avail- 
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able facilities at the air base site. The in- 
vitation was accepted by General Pollock, 
culminating in an on-site inspection. 

Investigation disclosed the available build- 
ings had been constructed at a cost in excess 
of $3 million. They were ascertained to be 
in an excellent state of repair, having been 
built in the previous 8- to 12-year period. 
The facilities and grounds had been ade- 
quately maintained, appeared virtually ready 
for occupancy, and together offered a site 
that appeared to be ideally suited for early 
use for the proposed Marine Military Acad- 
emy. 

Harlingen city officials offered to lease 90 
acres of land together with 35 buildings, to 
the nonprofit corporation headed by General 
Pollock to establish the academy. A nomi- 
nal annual rental was sought, decreasing per 
capita as students enrolled. 

The officers of the corporation, counseled 
by an advisory board comprised of many dis- 
tinguished general officers, concluded the 
Harlingen site was the best suited to enable 
the academy to commence operations in the 
fall of 1965. The city’s offer was therefore 
accepted, and a formal contract resulted. 

Disestablishment of the U.S. Air Force Base 
in Harlingen had resulted in many fine homes 
being vacated by personnel formerly stationed 
there. In the interim, retirees attracted by 
Harlingen's semitropical climate, resembling 
Miami's, had absorbed a few of the homes 
vacated. However, many lovely residences are 
still available for purchase under FHA terms 
calling for the little or no downpayments. 

Harlingen possesses an adequate water 
supply, evidenced by its citrus fruit orchards 
and industry, and by its generally green ap- 
pearance in contrast to the western plains 
of Texas. The city boasts an excellent coun- 
try club, complete with a well-kept golf 
course. Harlingen qualifies as a port city, 
linked by barge traffic with the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

A number of senior and junior high 
schools, both public and parochial in Har- 
lingen, provide coeducational opportunities 
on secondary levels. Presenting a new, mod- 
ern appearance, in the main, a number are 
replete with athletic fields and stadiums 
comparable to those of colleges. 

The sandy beaches along the gulf coast 
running from nearby Port Isabel, offer a 
beaching, swimming, and fishing playground, 
resembling similar strips of beaches between 
Norfolk and Onslow Beach. However, from 
an all-year-round point of view, the gulf 
coast enjoys a much lengthier season. 

Not the least of Harlingen’s many attrac- 
tions, is the city’s proximity to “Romantic 
Old Mexico.“ A four-lane freeway from Har- 
lingen to Brownsville facilities crossing the 
international bridge into Matamoros, Mexico, 
following an easy 20-minute drive. Enchant- 
ing entertainment and good food are obtain- 
able in Matamoros. Delicacies such as ven- 
ison and pheasant, unobtainable in many 
parts of the United States, can be ordered and 
enjoyed by gourmets visiting Matamoros. 
Shopping opportunities abound and prices 
are appealing. Out-of-state visitors are al- 
lowed to return with a gallon of tax-free 
beverages upon reentry; Texans are limited 
to a lesser amount per trip. Aficionados 
can follow their favorite sport and watch out- 
standing matadors perform in the weekend 
encounters in Matamoros' large arena. 

The concept of a Marine Military Academy 
demonstrably appeals to many people, both 
at home and abroad. Interest expressed to 
date has taken many forms: letters of in- 
quiry, offers of help in various forms, unso- 
licited donations, devises, pledges, substantial 
contributions, memorial gifts. The propo- 
nents have been urged to consider establish- 
ing similar academies in other States. Many 
have urged expansion of the curriculum to 
embrace the junior college level. The avail- 
ability of grants-in-aid to junior colleges, has 
prompted serious consideration of these and 
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other recommendations and suggestions 
received. 

Many retired Marines and a number con- 
templating retirement have expressed an in- 
terest in pursuing a second career in the 
educational field in a familiar environment. 
Their varied academic backgrounds, military 
education and experience, suit them admira- 
bly for the teaching profession. Many of 
those interested in academic teaching or ad- 
ministrative roles have, or are in the process 
of acquiring, advanced degrees in applicable 
fields. The academy’s administration is 
uniquely competent to assess the capabili- 
ties and make optimum utilization of the 
multiple talents, varied education and ex- 
perience of all who might like to serve the 
academy in administrative or teaching roles. 

Many applicants for positions on the 
faculty or administrative staff have expressed 
special interest in utilizing their free or off- 
duty time until the fall of 1965 or later, 
to optimize their potential usefulness, There 
are many reasons to affirm the belief that an 
exceptionally talented faculty and an out- 
standing staff can be assembled and ex- 
panded to meet all foreseeable needs. 

Upon commencing its operations, the 
academy plans to offer a 4-year high school 
education, spanning the 9th through 12th 
grades. It will emphasize academic excel- 
lence while collaterally stressing military, 
physical, and disciplinary training traditional 
to the U.S. Marine . The academy's 
curriculum and activities will be designed 
and directed particularly to meet the needs 
of young men who aspire to attend one of 
the service academies upon graduation, or 
other military colleges throughout the Na- 
tion. In the accomplishment of this objec- 
tive, the academy will strive to provide what- 
ever additional courses or training may be 
desired to qualify its graduates for civilian 
universities of their choice, entrance into the 
Armed Forces or civilian life. 

In view of the discernibly varying needs of 
its students, the academy’s faculty is ex- 
pected to include graduates of all of the 
service academies and of most of the military 
colleges. In this fashion, the academy hopes 
to insure that appropriate, experienced coun- 
seling will be available. In this regard, it is 
worthy of note that graduates of both the 
US. Air Force Academy and the US. Military 
Academy, in recent years, have been and are 
being commissioned in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Opportunities for retired and retiring U.S. 
Navy staff officers, Medical, Dental, and 
Chaplain Corps, among others, will be avail- 
able in conformity with Marine Corps’ tra- 
ditions. 

The proximity of the academy to an opera- 
tional airfield, offers the possibiilty of off- 
duty and weekend flying and ground school 
training. The feasibility of providing both 
fixed and rotary wing aircraft training is 
being explored. Aviation training would be 
in harmony with the modern-day Marine 
Corps organization and traditions, 

To many young Americans still facing the 
draft or voluntary service in the Armed 
Forces, the opportunity to acquire some real- 
istic, preliminary preparation, should prove 
quite appealing. If their prospects for at- 
tending an institution of higher learning 
are not sanguine for a variety of reasons, 
young men attending the Marine Military 
Academy will be enabled to obtain an in- 
sight into military life that may ease the 
shock of their subsequent entry into the 
Armed Forces. The education, skills, and 
experience they acquire may enable them 
to avoid many of the customary embarrass- 
ments of the previously uninitiated. 

Parents on active duty, subject to many 
and varied assignments, may find the acad- 
emy particularly suited for the education 
of thelr sons. Secure in the knowledge that 
whether they are aboard ship or in the 
field, the education and welfare of their sons 
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are being superintended by an understand- 
ing and competent administration and facul- 
ty, should do much to promote parential 
peace of mind. 

The geographical proximity of the acad- 
emy to Central and South America, can be 
counted upon to contribute to knowledge 
of their languages and customs, The acad- 
emy expects to draw many students from 
among our good neighbors to the south who 
comprise the Organization of American 
States. This does not mean that enroll- 
ment will be limited to students from this 
hemisphere. The opportunity to acquire an 
education in keeping with U.S. Marine Corps’ 
traditions is expected to appeal to students 
from many foreign countries. 

Many organizations, including the Marine 
Division Associations, for example, are pro- 
viding scholarships for the dependent sons 
of those who have given their lives that this 
Nation might endure. It is hoped that fu- 
ture recipients of such scholarships may be 
enabled to attend the new Marine Military 
Academy. 

At the present time, the Academy urgent- 
ly needs adequate funding to engage a com- 
petent faculty and staff in advance of open- 
ing its doors. It lacks the means to attract 
the attention of prospective students and 
their parents to insure its initial enrollment 
matches its 900-student capacity. Public- 
ity will assist in fulfilling many of these 
needs, while reducing promotional expenses, 

It is inconceivable that a project spon- 
sored by marines, assisted by a distinguished 
advisory board representative of the other 
services, and destined for Texas—could fail 
for lack of support. The academy has been 
personally endorsed by both the former and 
present Commandants of the Marine Corps. 

Former Commandant, Gen. David M. 
Shoup, has expressed his views, in part, in 
the following language: 

“To be a good citizen, among the princi- 
ples which one must learn, and the earlier 
the better, are: Proper respect for duly con- 
stituted authority; how to live with one’s 
fellow man; and self-discipline as evidenced 
in the care of one’s clothing and equip- 
ment * * * it appears that * * * stated 
academic and disciplinary goals for the Ma- 
rine Military Academy will conform to the 
aforementioned principles.” 

In personally endorsing the Marine Mili- 
tary Academy, Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., 
the present Commandant, has expressed his 
sentiments, in part, as follows: 

“It is a source of pride to me to know that 
you and fellow marines are exerting unselfish 
efforts to establish an educational institu- 
tion whose principles will be based on Marine 
Corps heritage.” 

In affirmation of the stated academic and 
disciplinary goals being in conformance with 
the principles of good citizenship outlined 
by his predecessor, General Greene added: 

“You can be sure upon attainment of these 
goals, you will have rendered an important 
service to the youth of our Nation.” 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT BENE- 
FITS SHOULD BE INCREASED 
NOW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the 
most wise and literate of all Americans, 
once said: 

The riders in a race do not stop short when 
they reach the goal. There is a little finish- 
ing canter before coming to a standstill. 
There is time to hear the kind voice of 
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friends and to say to one's self: The work 
is done.” But just as one says that, the an- 
swer comes: “The race is over, but the work 
never is done while the power to work 
remains.” 


We are approaching the end of a ses- 
sion, but I am fearful that we will come 
to a “canter” without the race being 
completely finished. We have not fin- 
ished our work as far as our aging citi- 
zens are concerned. I am referring 
specifically to our retired Federal em- 
ployees. “That old bald cheater, time,” 
as Ben Jonson characterized it, will 
probably make it impossible for us to 
consider and pass the legislation now 
pending before the House and Senate 
Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Both the House and the Sen- 
ate are striving for an August 22 ad- 
journment. I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 8162, providing for an increase in 
retirement annuities for all present an- 
nuitants and survivor annuitants. I am 
happy to report that at least a dozen 
other Members of the House have intro- 
duced similar bills. There are several 
annuity increase bills pending in the 
other body as well. 

I know that the Members of the House 
realize that an adequate income for the 
elder citizens of this country is impor- 
tant, both as a humane measure and as 
an economic necessity. This was dem- 
onstrated by the overwhelming vote for 
a 5-percent increase in social security 
benefits on July 29. We have a distinct 
responsibility as employers to see that 
retired Federal employees are given ade- 
quate consideration. 

I am greatly shocked and I know you 
are, or will be, on hearing a brief review 
of the small annuities that our retirees 
receive. There are 187,982 retirees now 
on the rolls who retired prior to August 1, 
1956, and the average annuity of these 
former employees is a mere $144 per 
month. The average of the 453,099 an- 
nuitants on the rolls is only $179 per 
month. A study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1959 concluded that, 
for an elderly man and his wife to live 
modestly but comfortably in 20 selected 
cities and suburbs, it would require as 
the maximum in the 20 cities, $3,366 in 
Chicago and, at the minimum $2,641 in 
Houston. The vast majority of annui- 
tants could not live comfortably in 
Houston, and a greatly restricted few 
could live comfortably in Chicago. The 
average for 188,000 is a mere $1,728, and 
the average for the 453,000 is a mere 
$2,148. The average for the 453,000 is 
$500 less than the amount that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics regarded as a 
minimum amount in 1959. That was 5 
years ago—it must be considerably more 
now because the cost and standard of liv- 
ing has been advancing. 

According to the June 30, 1963, report 
of the Civil Service Commission, the old- 
est employee on the retirement rolls had 
reached the ripe age of 106, and his 
monthly annuity was $1 less than his 
total age—otherwise, a mere $105. 

The bill I have introduced, H.R. 8162, 
provides for a graduated increase start- 
ing at 9 percent for those receiving 
$1,800 or less per annum; 8 percent for 
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those receiving $2,200 or less, and so on 
until the percentage reaches 3 percent. 

This legislation is a must. Many of 
those who receive the smaller annuities 
are those who have been on retirement 
for many years; many of these had long 
service and retired on small annuities. 
In this group you will find the helpless, 
the sick, and the suffering. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of those on the retire- 
ment rolls have 25 or more years of serv- 
ice; around 150,000 annuitants have 30 
years of service. On June 30, 1963, there 
were 130,000 retired on disability. The 
44,000 retired before August 1, 1956, re- 
ceive an average of $121 per month; the 
86,000 retired since August 1, 1956, re- 
ceive an average of $154 per month. 

In 1962 the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service reported out a 
bill providing for a 10-percent increase 
for retirees. The other body, however, 
amended the pay increase bill by adding 
a section to include a 5-percent increase 
for retirees. We did not think that suf- 
ficient at the time, nor do we now; how- 
ever, because of legislative complications 
and because of the lateness in the ses- 
sion, we were compelled to accept the 5 
percent. 

The bill as finally passed provided for 
a cost-of-living increase. When the cost 
of living has risen a minimum of 3 per- 
cent, annuities would be increased by a 
similar amount. The measurement of 
the increase would be based upon the De- 
cember cost-of-living figure, and would 
become operative the following April. It 
is quite obvious at this time that the 
cost-of-living increase will not reach 3 
percent in December 1964—it will be 2 
percent plus. According to the provisions 
of Public Law 87-793, the earliest that 
there could possibly be an increase would 
be April 1966. When that increase 
comes, it will be inadequate. 

Annuitants have been fighting a losing 
battle; the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has declined every year since the 
turn of the century, except during the 
depression. Part of this decline is due 
to the increased cost of living, part to 
the increasing necessity of those with low 
income to assume a larger part of the 
tax burden, and part is due to the im- 
proved standard of living. There are 
those who say, “But you do not have to 
improve your standard of living.” Such 
statements are blind to the changes in 
the class of living that has taken place 
in the last 30 years. In this modern 
world, you must live close to the stand- 
ards of other people; you cannot live 
8 to the horse-and- buggy stand - 
ards. 

I cannot close my remarks on the 
necessity of an increase in the annuities 
of retired Federal personnel without 
giving attention to a charge that is 
frequently made to the effect that civil 
service retirement fund has a large un- 
funded liability. The impression has 
been created that this is a condition that 
exists only with the civil service retire- 
ment fund. A great many retirement 
funds, both public and private, have 
large unfunded liabilities. This is usu- 
ally created by two factors—credit for 
past service and changes in the rate of 
pay. 
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The condition of the civil service re- 
tirement fund is not precarious. The 
failure of Congress to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds is responsible for the de- 
ficiency. Compared to other federally 
operated plans, it is in good condition. 

According to the 42d annual report of 
the board of actuaries of the civil service 
retirement fund, there existed an un- 
funded liability of $33,660 million; at the 
present time there is $14 billion in the 
civil service retirement fund. 

The civil service retirement fund is 
the best financed retirement fund oper- 
ated by the Federal Government. Ac- 
cording to a special committee known as 
the Committee on Retirement Policy for 
Federal Personnel, the unfunded liabil- 
ity for retired military personnel was 
twice as great as that of the civil service 
retirement fund. This study was made 
in 1954. This committee estimated that 
the cost to the Federal Government, ac- 
cording to percentage of payroll for the 
Federal judiciary was 19.72 percent; for 
uniformed services, 9.49 percent; for For- 
eign Service, 19.50 percent; but for civil 
service retirement it was only 5.15 per- 
cent. 

If there is a deficiency in the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund, it is because the 
Federal Government has not fulfilled its 
obligations. In only about 2 or 3 years 
since the fund began its operations in 
1921 has the Government appropriated 
what the actuaries recommended. In 10 
instances there has been no appropria- 
tion. The employee contributions have 
been sufficient to pay more than the en- 
tire expenditures of the fund. Since the 
fund began its operation in 1921, there 
have been total expenditures of $10,834,- 
389,391. During the same period, the 
employees have contributed a total of 
$11,051,379,773. 

There is legislation presently before 
our committee which has as its objec- 
tive funding the civil service retirement 
liability over a number of years. Hear- 
ings have not yet been held on this legis- 
lation, but it too should be given early 
consideration. I have reviewed the ques- 
tion and introduced a bill. I understand 
it is recommended by the administra- 
tion. 

It is incredible to me that we should 
be so negligent when it comes to doing 
the right thing for our elderly citizens. 
Because of the greater incidence of ill- 
ness and because of their advanced ages, 
they do not have adequate health bene- 
fits available to them—the premiums are 
high, the Government contribution 
small, and the benefits limited. This, 
too, requires our attention. 

The gross national product reached 
an all-time record high of $618.5 billion 
in the second quarter of 1964. Personal 
income has risen to $487.8 billion in the 
month of May 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, we all take pride in the 
fact that the United States of America 
is the strongest, the richest and the most 
munificently endowed nation in the his- 
tory of the world. We take pride, also, 
in the fact that ours is the oldest and the 
most efficient democracy on the face of 
the earth. 

I submit that one of the principal rea- 
sons why our democracy has worked as 
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well as it has is that we have been able 
to find generations of dedicated civil 
servants who have been willing to work 
faithfully, at comparatively low pay, at 
the task of making our government 
work. 

We owe these generations of Amer- 
icans a great debt, and we have treated 
them with a shoddy disregard for the 
common demands of simple humanity. 

The U.S. Government should be a 
model employer. The U.S. Government 
should be pointing the way in the field 
of human engineering so that private 
industry will follow. Instead, our Gov- 
ernment has lagged far behind private 
industry and has followed the rest of the 
country with slow, reluctant steps. 

When the first Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act was passed, on May 22, 1920, 
the Government was far behind the em- 
ployment practices of the Nation. In 
the field of retirement, we have re- 
mained far behind. 

The annuities we have paid our re- 
tired Federal employees have always 
been inadequate. In recent years, as the 
cost of living in this country has climbed 
inexorably, these annuities have been 
nothing less than scandalous. 

The President of the United States 
has said that the official designation of 
poverty in this country is a household 
in which the annual income is $3,000 or 
less. As we have seen, the income of the 
average civil service annuitant is far 
below that figure. 

Mr. Speaker, is it just or decent that 
we should accept from our civil servants 
decades of dedicated public service and 
then, when we have taken all that they 
have to give, to condemn them to live 
out the rest of their natural lives in dep- 
rivation and poverty? 

I submit that it is not just or decent. 
We have a moral obligation to alleviate 
the condition of these elderly American 
citizens who deserve so much of this 
country. 

The legislation I have introduced— 
H.R. 8162—takes a modest step toward 
redressing this great national wrong. 

We should take this step, Mr. Speaker, 
and we should take it immediately. 


APPALACHIA—MYTHS AND 
REALITIES 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier today I asked for a special order 
of 30 minutes. Because I have other 
commitments I will not be able to take 
that time. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have my statement appear in 
the body of the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
11946, the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1964, introduced by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, CLIFFORD Davis, to provide public 
works and economic development pro- 
grams and the planning and coordina- 
tion needed to assist in the development 
of the Appalachian region, was favorably 
reported last week by the House Com- 
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mittee on Public Works. This bill is a 
clean bill to the original legislation in- 
troduced on April 29, 1964, H.R. 11065 
and H.R. 11066, which was very badly 
drafted because it contained many pro- 
posals inconsistent with existing Federal- 
State programs and services. The so- 
called clean bill removed some of the 
objectionable features of the original 
bill, but there are more equally objection- 
able features still in the bill. 

The public hearings on the original 
bills were held in an air of cordiality and 
bipartisan cooperation. These hearings 
were concluded and everything seemed 
reasonably peaceful. The Republicans 
on the special ad hoc subcommittee were 
told that sufficient executive sessions 
would be held to discuss the legislation. 
Throughout the entire hearings I 
repeatedly requested that the members of 
the subcommittee tour the Appalachian 
region to view for themselves the prob- 
lems and the economic situation there. 
Since my requests went unheeded, I am 
going to Appalachia tomorrow to try to 
get firsthand experience with the situa- 
tion there. 

At 9:30 a.m. tomorrow morning I am 
going to hold hearings in the New 
Federal Office Building in Martinsburg, 
W. Va. Interested parties are being in- 
vited to come in and testify on the 
Appalachian bill. I shall report back to 
the Congress on what I find. 

The Congress adjourned for the Re- 
publican National Convention on July 2, 
and everything seemed okay. On Fri- 
day, July 17, before the Congress was to 
reconvene on the following Monday to 
finish the business of this session, the 
hearings were ordered to be printed. 
These hearings had been held from be- 
ing printed for some 3 or 4 weeks, and 
as a result we finally started the first 
executive session of the subcommittee 
without even having copies of the hear- 
ings available for reference. The pre- 
vious weekend the edministration offi- 
cials and Democratic leaders for the 
legislation went running around Wash- 
ington supposedly drafting the clean bill. 
There is sufficient evidence to substan- 
tiate a claim that the major portions of 
the clean bill had already been redrafted 
and the bill needed only finishing 
touches. 

On Monday, July 20, when the Con- 
gress reconvened, our colleague, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis], 
introduced the clean bill, H.R. 11946. 
The race was on. Immediately the com- 
mittee leadership scheduled an informal 
meeting of the subcommittee to discuss 
the changes in the bill on Tuesday, 
July 21, with the intentions evidently 
being to have an executive session of the 
subcommittee on Wednesday, July 22, to 
favorably report the bill to the full com- 
mittee. No hearings were held on the 
clean bill to acquaint members of the 
committee with the extent and effect of 
the changes. The full committee then 
would have met to favorably report the 
bill to the House on Thursday, July 23. 
This was done in an atmosphere of par- 
Sonim rarely evident in our commit- 


Actuality shows this bill was “rail- 
roaded” through the subcommittee. 
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Amendments to even clarify certain pro- 
visions of the bill were knocked down 
almost every time. It became increas- 
ingly evident that the heat was on to 
have this bill reported. It was only be- 
cause of Republican demands for a full 
reading of the clean bill, that railroading 
was prevented in the full committee. 

With a bill as far reaching as this one 
it is a disgrace to certain factions in 
this Congress that a bill of this nature 
should be used for political purposes dur- 
ing this election year to the extent that 
this bill has been. Buying votes with 
such unproven and poor prospects for 
good results in relieving human misery 
is a tragedy and a travesty. To run a 
Congress or an administration as the 
administration and factions of this Con- 
gress are doing invites an indictment by 
the American people this fall. Their 
reckless, careless, and almost cruel han- 
dling of a bill of this nature is uncon- 
scionable. One thing is increasingly evi- 
dent—the war on poverty has purposes 
exterior to helping people in poverty. 
These proposals reek with political vote- 
buying with the people’s money that is 
rarely seen in legislative halls. 

This Appalachian bill was originally 
opposed on the basis of several important 
contentions. Earlier this month I rose 
to the floor of this House to mention 
only a few of the grave shortcomings of 
this proposal. I pointed out then: 

First. The open end spending authori- 
zations. 

Second. The duplication of existing 
Federal programs and services. 

Third. The discrimination against the 
rest of the Nation by the establishment 
of a regional approach. 

Fourth. The estimated costs that 
range from $4 to $24 billion over the life 
of the program, 

Fifth. The absolute veto power of the 
Federal representative and Federal con- 
trol on all plans and projects. 

Sixth. The back-door spending provi- 
sions which would allow upward of $550 
million to be spent through such provi- 
sions. 

Seventh. The $920 million for a 5-year 
development highway program. 

Eighth. The lack of annual congres- 
sional review of the programs and 
projects. 

Ninth. The small spending in the first 
year of the program would balloon into 
countless millions during later years. 

Tenth. The accelerated public works 
program to meet unemployment with ex- 
penditures ranging over one-half billion 
has been a failure. 

Today, I rise to the floor of this body 
to point out the fallacies in the so-called 
clean bill on Appalachian regional de- 
velopment. These points of contention 
are as follows: 

First. It would provide preferential 
treatment for one section of the United 
States and discriminate against other 
areas of the Nation with equal or greater 
unemployment and lack of economic de- 
velopment. 

Second. It is highly unlikely that the 
programs provided will produce any sub- 
stantial effect in alleviating so-called 
social, educational, and economic “dep- 
rivation” in the Appalachian region. 
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Third. There is no justification for in- 
clusion of all of the 355 counties that are 
prosperous, and 67 do not qualify for 
benefits under the Public Works Acceler- 
ation Act as being depressed or labor 
surplus areas. 

Fourth. The selection of the Appala- 
chian region for special treatment be- 
cause of the high percentage of families 
having annual incomes of less that $3,000 
which the administration says is the di- 
viding line between poverty and the abil- 
ity to enjoy the affluence of American 
society, ignores many factors, such as 
price indices in the area, the above na- 
tional average of homeownership and 
appliances, single car ownership per 
family, home production of food stuff, 
and the fact that average family retire- 
ment benefits provided by the Govern- 
ment under social security is approxi- 
mately one-half of the $3,000 top limit 
of poverty. 

Fifth. The Congress is being asked by 
the administration to enact far-reaching 
legislation on the basis of 1960 statistics 
and data purported to show conditions 
of economic deprivation in the face of 
current information including state- 
ments that improvements have been 
made and many corrective actions under- 
taken within the past 4 years. Lengthy 
hearings were held, but as I have stated, 
the clean bill was almost shoved down 
the throats of any opposition. 

Sixth. Existing State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies, which normally ad- 
minister Federal-aid programs, will be 
bypassed by the creation of the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission and local 
development districts which will develop, 
initiate, and administer programs under 
this bill. 

Seventh. By providing that decisions 
of the Appalachian Regional Commission 
shall require the affirmative vote of the 
Federal member as well as a majority 
of State members, the Federal Govern- 
ment is given absolute veto authority 
over all State and local proposals, in ad- 
dition to the approval authority that may 
be vested in the Federal agency adminis- 
tering a particular project or program. 

Eighth. The highway program con- 
tained in the bill is particularly discrim- 
inatory against other portions of the 
country, for it authorizes an additional 
highway program for portions of only 
nine States which is almost as large as 
the annual program for construction of 
Federal-aid highways, both primary and 
secondary, and their urban extensions in 
all of the 50 States. The highways to 
be constructed under the bill are not re- 
quired to be made parts of any Federal- 
aid highway system and are not subject 
to continuing Federal surveillance for 
preservation of the Federal investment in 
such highway. 

Ninth. It is inconceivable that 80 per- 
cent grants should be made for devel- 
opment of pasture lands in Appalachia 
to increase beef production at a time 
when there is an overproduction of beef 
in the country and when the Government 
is paying farmers to take other and more 
productive land out of production. 

Tenth. Federal subsidizing of timber 
development organizations through 
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technical assistance and loans can un- 
dermine the existing timber industry 
and place it in an unfavorable competi- 
tive position, to the ultimate detriment 
of the Appalachian region and other 
areas of the Nation. 

Eleventh. Private owners of lands and 
mineral rights will be unjustly enriched 
at the expense of all the taxpayers of the 
country by the restoration and improve- 
ment of mining areas with no require- 
ments that such owners bear any part 
of the cost. 

Twelfth. Direction to the Secretary of 
the Army to prepare a comprehensive 
plan for development and utilization of 
water and related resources of the Appa- 
lachian region would seriously jeopardize 
the existing Tennessee Valley Authority 
jurisdiction and could allow for the pos- 
sible development of public power. 

Thirteenth. The discredited and inef- 
fectual Public Works Acceleration Act 
program would, in effect, be continued by 
authorizing 80-percent Federal grants 
for all existing Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams for the construction of equipment 
of facilities in the Appalachian region 
irrespective of whether the particular 
area meets the depressed or labor surplus 
eligibility requirements of the Public 
Works Acceleration Act. 

The Appalachian bill undertakes to 
enlarge or initiate programs and services 
which should be undertaken by the State 
and local governments or private initia- 
tive. As I have stated, those sections of 
the legislation which might be consid- 
ered Federal prerogatives are, for the 
most part, wholly inconsistent with 
existing services or duplicatory of those 
existing services. 

This legislation is part of the adminis- 
tration’s war on poverty package, but 
yet there is not one section in this bill 
which would directly benefit someone in 
abject poverty. The bill provides for 
highways, health facilities, vocational 
educational facilities, timber organiza- 
tions, water resources surveys, mine area 
restorations, sewage treatment works, 
and so forth. It is my contention that 
someone who is in hunger is more in- 
terested in food than in facilities or pro- 
grams as provided for in this legislation. 

We are told that there is serious unem- 
ployment in Appalachia, and there is no 
doubt that unemployment does exist 
there; but there are mining areas in 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Utah which 
are suffering from equally high if not 
higher unemployment resulting from 
mine closures. Fifteen percent of the 
counties in Appalachia, as defined by the 
bill, are sufficiently prosperous to have 
never been eligible for grants under the 
Public Works Acceleration Act. An ad- 
ditional 5 percent of the Appalachian 
counties which were once eligible for 
grants under the above act are no longer 
eligible. 

The number of counties in the region 
which do not have labor surpluses is in- 
deed interesting. It provokes consider- 
able concern over the coverage of an en- 
tire region of this Nation by blanket au- 
thority. The percent of counties with 
labor surpluses of those counties in Ap- 
palachia are very low in some instances. 
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About 40 percent of all counties in Ap- 
palachia do not have labor surpluses. 

The following table illustrates this con- 
tention: 


Percentage of counties in the Appalachian 
area which have labor surpluses 


Number of | Percent of 
Number of | counties in 


counties 
with labor 
surpluses ! 


State 


mnessee._...... 
South Carolina 


West Virginia 


SSuSBSSsseRes 


1 Percent of counties with labor surpluses of those 
8 in the Appalachian region as defined by H. R. 

The economic situation in the Appa- 
lachia region has been a subject of con- 
troversy since the closing hours of the 
Civil War, but recent economic recovery 
in this area has been substantial, and 
the day of the so-called do-gooder 
in regard to this area is hopefully gone 
forever. We must base our outlook on 
this region upon realities, and not upon 
myths which have crept back once 
again out of the 1880’s and 1930’s. The 
value of private building contracts for 
industrial plants in West Virginia was 
about 4.7 percent of the national total 
for such contracts during 1963—a sig- 
nificant figure considering the State 
has only 1 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation. One of the counties in the Appa- 
lachian region in South Carolina has 
the highest average per capita income 
of any county in the State, and although 
no counties in the Appalachian region 
in South Carolina were eligible for as- 
sistance under the Area Redevelopment 
Act, only one was eligible for assistance 
under the Public Works Acceleration Act. 
All 49 counties included as Appalachia 
in Tennessee are in fact in the Tennessee 
Valley area. This is also a significant 
fact considering the economic improve- 
ments that the TVA has fostered in this 
region. Substantial portions of other 
States in Appalachia also lie within the 
boundaries established for the TVA. Ac- 
cording to testimony before the subcom- 
mittee by the representative from Gov. 
John Rhodes, of Ohio, the counties of 
southern Ohio in Appalachia have a con- 
siderably higher average family income 
than the figure stated in the President's 
Appalachian Region Commission Report 
for the average in Appalachia. These 
vital facts go on and on. It looks to me 
like it would be exceedingly difficult for 
proponents of this bill from other sec- 
tions of this country to justify the Fed- 
real Government acting, in addition to 
the Appalachian area and its inhabitants, 
on behalf of 39 other States and approxi- 
mately 173 million other people outside 
of Appalachia, expending large sums of 
money on this one regional approach and 
denying similar funds for other lag- 
ging sections of the Nation. 

The PARC report sets forth selected 
statistics which purport to show that the 
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Appalachlan region is lagging in eco- 
nomic development and is in need of spe- 
cial assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment through massive new programs or 
duplicatory ones. This report was sub- 
mitted to the Congress during the spring 
of 1964, but the statistics cited are almost 
entirely from 1960 and earlier years. 
Later statistics were not utilized. The 
statistics from 1960 and those from 1963 
are very different. As so many people 
testified before the subcommittee, this 
region has experienced a renewal of eco- 
nomic activity during the past 4 years, 
and the prospects for the future look en- 
couraging. The 1963 statistics reveal 
that fact—the 1960 ones do not. The 
report compares Appalachia to the na- 
tional average—which is influenced by 
prosperous regions—instead of compar- 
ing Appalachia to other economically de- 
pressed areas such as the Great Lakes 
iron ore region, the Ozarks Mountain 
region, the Utah mining section, and so 
forth. The statistics are largely in 
terms of dollars and percentages, and do 
not consider other important items such 
as cost of living, property ownership, sav- 
ings, credit, and so forth. Congress must 
satisfy itself, first, that the region is in 
desperate need of our Federal assistance; 
second, that it is severely suffering from 
economic depression—more so than other 
depressed areas; and third, that the 
State and local governments with pri- 
vate actions also included cannot handle 
the problems through their own initia- 
tive and financial resources, before it en- 
acts this legislation. 

A proposal to eliminate poverty is an 
attractive objective from a humane as 
well as a political objective. But in the 
interests of the people of Appalachia and 
the people of this Nation, this proposal 
must be examined with scrutiny to as- 
sure that it will actually be beneficial to 
the people who need the assistance, 
rather than merely aiding politicians in 
Washington, D.C. 

The administration has spotlighted the 
plight of some of our allegedly less for- 
tunate neighbors in one part of the coun- 
try, and then raced about madly in all 
directions, even on Capitol Hill, bally- 
hooing a hastily drawn and ill-prepared 
Federal concept for eliminating poverty. 
This bill should not be entitled the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act of 
1964, but rather the Politics and Poverty 
Misact of 1964. 


RESTRICT THE IMPORTATION OF 
BEEF, VEAL, LAMB, AND MUTTON 
NOW 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced into the 
House today a resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 812, that the House concur and 
agree to the Senate version of H.R. 1839 
to restrict the importation of beef, veal, 
lamb, and mutton. 

Many months ago I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 10082, in the House for the same 
purpose. Many other Members of the 
House did the same; however, the subject 
has never been brought up for hearing 
at this late date. The fastest and only 
method of legislative assistance for the 
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cattlemen is for the House to pass my 
resolution. This would limit meat im- 
ports in general to the average for the 
5-year period ending on December 31, 
1963. It would assign strict quotas to 
beef-producing nations, setting an im- 
port ceiling 30 percent below last year’s 
nonrestrictive quota. 

The cattle industry is today one of the 
most significant elements in the Amer- 
ican agricultural economy. For example, 
$1 of every $5 received from sales of 
agricultural products is derived from 
calves and cattle. Moreover, 80 percent 
of the U.S. corn crop and 70 percent of 
all harvested crops are consumed by 
American stock; and, of course, the beef 
industry indirectly affects the entire 
economy, from the large implement man- 
ufacturers to small local businesses. 

The Senate passage of H.R. 1839 to 
restrict the importation of beef, veal, 
lamb, and mutton challenges the House 
of Representatives to respond in like 
manner to the problems facing Amer- 
ican stockmen. 

The establishment of import quotas 
will not, of course, completely solve the 
price dilemma which faces cattlemen. 
Yet imports add significantly to the low 
price problem; and the setting up of 
quotas would make a meaningful con- 
tribution to improving the outlook for 
the U.S. agricultural economy. A very 
few years ago, the beef imports con- 
stituted only from 2 percent to 4 percent 
of the total market. In 1963 the figure 
was over 11 percent. Such an increase 
must inevitably affect the domestic 
cattle raisers to a large degree. Further- 
more, this great rise in imports occurred 
at a critical time when there was an in- 
crease in domestic production, thus ag- 
gravating an already adverse situation. 
American stockmen are certainly pre- 
pared to accept and deal with the 
normal cyclical fluctuations in the do- 
mestic beef market, but a new element 
has complicated their problems. It must 
be remembered that prior to 1958 the 
U.S. beef and cattle markets were, in ef- 
fect, protected. The modification of the 
United Kingdom-Australian meat agree- 
ment in that year released a flood of 
Australian beef exports. The mainte- 
nance and increase of western European 
trade barriers has helped to concentrate 
this Australian increase on the already 
unstable beef market in the United 
States. American stockmen have suf- 
fered because of the actions of the 
United Kingdom in encouraging its own 
cattle industry. In my own State of 
Montana, a recent study shows that our 
State lost nearly $4 million in 1963 alone 
because of imports of beef and veal. 
How long can we allow this situation to 
exist? 

It has been charged that congressional 
legislation of quotas would impair the 
position of the executive division of our 
Government in its negotiations in Geneva 
for a lowering of trade barriers. Yet this 
position is indeed open to question. 
While the United States provides fewer 
restrictions and higher prices than the 
other nations importing large quantities 
of meat, both Australia and New Zealand 
effectively prohibit importation of most 
meats. In view of this, it would seem that 
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a firm, resolute stand by the Congress 
of the United States would strengthen 
the American trade position, since it 
would show U.S. desire to rectify unfair 
and unbalanced trade situations. Amer- 
ican negotiators in Geneva would be 
able to reach more equitable agreements 
if they were able to bargain on the basis 
of a clear statement of concern for 
domestic industries by the elected Rep- 
resentatives of the American people. 

It has also been stated that establish- 
ment of beef import quotas would dam- 
age our relations with our allies, partic- 
ularly Australia and New Zealand. This 
charge also seems questionable. We 
must remember that Germany recently 
increased tremendously their tariff on 
frozen chickens without damaging the 
United States-German alliance; and, as 
pointed out before, both Australia and 
New Zealand restrict importations of 
meats. The proposed American quota 
on beef is certainly a modest measure. 
Between allies a certain flexibility, a 
certain give and take is part of the nor- 
mal course of relations. This import bill 
certainly falls in this category. 

But one of the most important con- 
siderations which calls for passage of 
this bill lies in the prospects for the fu- 
ture of American stockmen. As the 
statements of cattle producers from all 
over the United States clearly indicate, 
the beef industry and related industries 
are deeply concerned over what seems to 
be a lack of interest and understanding 
by their elected Representatives. The 
future of cattle prices is uncertain and 
stockmen know it. A Department of 
Agriculture study indicates that domestic 
problems will continue for some time. 
Furthermore, the current lull in imports 
cannot be expected to continue indefi- 
nitely. When the present beef shortage 
on the world market ceases, foreign 
meats may flood America in greater 
quantities than ever before. The volun- 
tary agreements thus far concluded do 
not really meet this situtation—by 1966 
Ireland, Australia, and New Zealand will 
be able to ship more beef into the United 
States than they did even in 1963. 

For all these reasons, I am urging the 
House to support my resolution, House 
Resolution 812. I have written the Com- 
mittee on Rules and requested early 
hearings and favorable consideration. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES SALARY 
REFORM ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MURRAY submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
11049) to adjust the rates of basic com- 
pensation of certain officers and employ- 
ees in the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce an addition to the pro- 
gram of the House. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, tomorrow, will call up House Reso- 
lution 719 and House Resolution 800. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. THompson of Louisiana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morrison), for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 

Mr. Roserts of Alabama (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JENNINGS), for today, to- 
morrow, and Wednesday, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, THompson of Texas, for 30 min- 
utes, today; to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana, for 1 hour, 
today. 

Mr. Latrp, for 15 minutes, tomorrow, 
August 4. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
SCHADEBERG), for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
SCHADEBERG), for 30 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MILLER of California. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

Mr. Gross. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHADEBERG) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. BATEs. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MATSUNAGA) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. BURKHALTER. 

Mr. RAINS. 

Mrs. HANSEN. 

Mr. Morris. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
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table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 970. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to utilize funds received from 
State and local governments for special 
meteorological services; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1666. An act to amend section 3 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, chapter 324, 
of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238), to 
clarify and protect the right of the public to 
information, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1778. An act to amend the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act of 1939 to authorize the 
Federal Trade Commission to exclude from 
the provisions of that act wool products with 
respect to which the disclosure of wool fiber 
content is not necessary for the protection of 
the consumer; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2552. An act to exempt oceanographic 
research vessels from the application of cer- 
tain vessel inspection laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2995. An act to amend section 511(h) of 
the Merchant Marine Act (1936), as amended, 
in order to extend the time for commitment 
of construction reserve funds; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 3062. An act to provide for the with- 
holding and the forfeiture of the pay and 
allowances of certain members of the uni- 
formed services who, while prisoners of war, 
aid the enemy or are guilty of other mis- 
conduct, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

S. 3063. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make permanent the au- 
thority for flight instruction for members 
of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5302. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
Newton area, California, to Clarence J. 
Wilder; 

H.R. 6007. An act to permit the vessel 
SC-1473 to engage in the fisheries; 

H.R. 8523. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the city of Sax- 
man, Alaska; 

H.R. 8654. An act to terminate a restric- 
tion on use with respect to certain land pre- 
viously conveyed to the city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and to convey to said city the mineral 
rights in such land; and 

H.R. 10973. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to 
the credit of the Lower Pend D'Oreille or 
Kalispel Tribe of Indians. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 978. An act to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel in 


the care, preservation, or navigation of such 
vessel. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on July 31, 1964, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 4732. An act to change the name of 
the U.S. Olympic Association to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee; 

H.R. 7419. An act to authorize the con- 
clusion of agreements with Mexico for joint 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
emergency flood control works on the lower 
Colorado River, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 13 of the 1944 Water Treaty 
with Mexico, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8954. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices within the continental United States, 
within Alaska, or between the continental 
United States and Alaska, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9689. An act declaring a portion of 
Bayou Black and Bayou Terrebonne, La., non- 
navigable waterways of the United States. 

H. R. 11622. An act to permit the vessel 
U.S.S. Alabama to pass through the Pana- 
ma Canal without payment of tolls; 

H.R. 11754. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to proclaim 1964 
and 1965 as a period to “See the United 
States,” and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 4, 1964, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
Juny 15, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
peri 
John J. Heimburger... 
Francis 


INVESTIGATING STAFF 


Bruce 


Robert C. Assistant counsel_.._| $5, 058. 18 
Marjorie B. Johnson 086. 22 


Staff assistant....... 
assistant 


R. Carolyn Windsor. - Staff 2, 522. 76 
(April-June). 

Douglas Hart zog Staff assistant 409. 63 
(June). 

Jerry Lovell ERNE ASS IEG 409. 63 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures .---------->---=-=35 $50, 000. 00 


11, 892. 11 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 


1963, to June 30, 1964 35, 229. 83 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1964. 14,770. 17 


HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


Jury 15, 1964. 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession W 

ur 
6-mont. 
pel 
Kenneth Sprankle. -..| Clerk and staff 89, 442. 50 
director. 
Paul M. WIIson D ile E 9, 442. 50 
Carson W. Culp....-- 9,367, 26 
Robert M. Moyer do 9,179.22 
Jay B. Howe E „179.22 
Ross P. Pope „179.22 
Frank P. Sanders 9,179. 22 
G. Homer Skarin...- 9,179. 22 
Eugene B. Wilhelm.. 9,179.22 
9,179.22 
8, 615. 04 
7, 768. 86 
George E. Evans 7, 674. 84 
Francis G. Merrill. d. 7, 674, 84 
Earl C. Silsby.......--|----.00.... 7, 204. 68 
Samuel R. Preston . d 6, 577, 88 
Keith F. Mainland. do 5, 789. 16 
Lawrence C. Miller . Assistant editor 5, 253. 24 
George A. Urian.-...-| Clerical assistant 4,404.78 
Stephen B. Miller 4,169.70 
James E. Moore. 4,169.70 
Austin G. Smith. - do... 3, 953. 04 
Randolph Thom: essenge: -.| 2,706.96 
Isabelle Gladney..---- 8 to the major- | 6, 669. 95 
y. 

Mabel E. Hammett...| Clerk-stenographer - 4, 169. 70 
W. Beirne d 4,169.70 
Patrick N. Hayes 4,169.70 
William J. Neary- --- 3, 302. 94 
Harry E. Reynolds... 4,169.70 
John A, Ringwald.. 3, 627, 96 
Mary L. Schwarz- 4,169.70 

169. 

694. 


mi 
Mary H. 3 = 4, E 
Mary A. Spriggs-.----|- 
Tanto J. Stalcup ERR 4, 169. 70 
Phyllis N. Troy 3, 953. 04 
Mary F. Wilson do 3, 411. 24 
George S. Green oi to the minor- | 8, 615. 04 
y. 
Agnes Ainillian Clerk-stenographer..| 4,061.36 
Wil --do.. --| 4,169.70 
di 3,844. 68 
James H. Bersie... do 3, 454. 62 
Josephine Birdsal do 4, 169. 70 
Jessemine A. Falls do. 4.169. 20 
Catherine L. Kennett_|__...do__ 4,109.70 
Sophia Moreland......|.....d0... 3, 562. 92 
Geoffrey L. Nichols. . do. 3, 627. 96 
Clara B. Posey ¿ld 4, 169. 70 
Ruth V. Hedgecock...|.--.-d 2, 779. 80 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
DAA MA de A EET SRE $270, 152, 38 
Total amount expended from July 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1964....------------ „ 727. 65 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman. 
Jury 15, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(INVESTIGATIONS STAFF) 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
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Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
Name of employee Profession salary 
urini 
6-mont. 
period 
Leonard M. Walters. Director, surveys $5, 693. 24 
and investiga- 
tions staff (to 
May 1, 1964) 
Rowland C. Halstead_| Director, surveys 8,025, 84 
and investiga- 
tions staff. 
Leo E. Conroy Assistant director, 8, 615. 08 
surveys and in- 
vestigations staff. 
Charles Bolz. do > 
Lillian M. Mi tenograp! 
Mary A. Sauer do 


Profession 


Agency for Internation- 
al Development, 
McFeaters, M. C 
ture, De 
ment of: 
Barker, Cx ues}. AN . non rnis- non 
Johnson, H. 8. 7 
Kelly, J estigator. 
Meredith Editorial assistant 
Force, De 
ment of the: 
Tuomey, J. CO Investigator 4, 966. 65 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: 
Scammahorn, J. J. I 6, 401. 39 
Bureau of the Budget: 
H: W. W. 5, 567.30 
10, 297. 72 
2, 144. 83 
3, 759. 31 
8, 
4, 
6, 
8, 


88888888285 


BB 


Lipscomb, W. P. astig 
McDowell, L. L. di 
McEliece, EG 


29 8 Seng, pA 
883888888 88888 
888888888 88888 88888888S8 8888 


PARADO DW 


6, 106. 88 
6, 389. 08 
5,756. 04 
PP 11, 228.80 
National Aeronautics 
and Space Admin- 
istration: 
Bell, R. L- 
Biggs, J. R. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES— 


continued 
Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession 3 
ur 
G- mont 
peri 
aA alone of 
R. H. Investigator_........ $2, 887. 44 
8 8 EE tiga 
ministration: 
Harvith, A. J Wai 5, 350. 06 
T Valley 
F 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. _..............-..--- $660, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 
E 2 203, 996. 67 


363, 662. 68 


Total amount expended from July 1, 


1963, to June 30, 1964..........------ 567, 659. 35 
. unexpended as of June 30, 
SAD Rs Sea eS 92, 340. 65 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman. 
JuLx 1, 1964, 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by 1t during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by 1t: 


Name of employee 


Profession 


John R. Blandſord 
Frank W. Kelleher 
0 5 — 5 
. Professional staff 
ber. 


mem 
Executive ‘secretary - 
Secretary. 


$9, 442 


PALS. 
sl 
Shen 


Varl J. Ticats 
Oneta L. Stockstlll 
Berni 


sas 
SS SSA RSS 


= 


SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(PURSUANT TO H. RES. 84, 146, AND 607, 88TH 


CONG.) 
. 80 
94 
06 
28 
22 
08 
Funds authorized or . 

mittee expenditures Res. 146 and 8070 $150, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures Paes! reported. 55, 917. 14 

Amount expended from 1 to July 1, 1964. 


32, 616. 58 


Total amount expended from Jan 1, 
1963, to July 1, 1964. 


88, 533. 72 
Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1964. 


61, 466. 28 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


JuLy 8, 1964. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


Name of employee 


William Summers Clerk and staff di- | $1,573.75 
Johnson. 0 

Jan. 31, 1964) 

John R. Stark Olerk and staff di- | 7, 868. 75 
748% of Feb. 

John E. Barriere Professional staff 9, 422. 50 

Orman S. Fink * profes- 9, 422. 50 
sional staff 


assi: 
Secretary to minor- 


Mary W. Layton 5, 568. 42 
Margaret H. Moor- Assistent clerk......| 4,202.22 
Regina Swanne o 4, 202. 22 

ccc ANS 64, 302. 26 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
(H. RES. 228 AND H. RES, 547) 


gross 
Name of employee Profession 17 
month 
period 
Beller, Oharles 8 Counsel (Subcom- | $8, 652. 66 
mittee on Bank 
Supervision and 
Insurance), 
Brunner, Karl. Economist 5, 501. 10 
Clark, James DBD Research assistant 
— of June 1, 
Fasteau, Mare S8 Research assistant 812. 19 
15800. Feb. 15, 
Frank, Walter 8 Economist (Apr. 1, 1.001. 64 
enk to May 31, 
Fulton, Wilbur D Minority profes- 7, 868. 75 
sional staff mem- 
ber (as of Jan. 15, 
1964). 
HII. Ger Helen E. Assistant clerk...... 3, 852. 81 
— o 4. 202. 22 
HM, Stephen P. Assistant 7 (as 1, 667. 40 
of Mar. 
Holstein, Charles B Professional sta 9, 442. 50 
member (Sub- 
committee on 
Oaume Af- 
Jacobs, Donald F Economist (as of 600. 15 
June 1, 1964) 
Johnson, Byron L.. Senior economist 3. 514. 70 
(Mar. 4, 1964, to 
May 10; 1964). 
Kennedy, Stephen D. Research assistant 3, 150. 41 
as 1805 Jan. 2, 
Koepenick, Edward Assistant clerk 1, 055, 66 
L., III. 3 Mar. 
Lerner, Eugene Senfor economist 62. 99 
1950. Jan. 3, 
Meiselman, David I. Senior econom 104. 90 
(through Jan 
10, 1964). 
Meltzer, Allan RZ Economist 5, 501. 10 
Mitchell, Mildred S. Assistant clerk (as 666. 96 
of June 1, 1964). 
Morse, Alvin Lee Counsel (as of Feb. | 5,584.00 
17, 1964). 
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INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES (H. RES. 
228 AND H. RES. 547) continued 


Name of employee Profession 
Pontecorvo, Giulio Sonani (asof 
ar. 1, 
Roberts, Harriet L... Staff assistant 
Robinson, Donald L. - Professional staff 
member (Sub- 
committee on 
Internati 
Finance). 
Schulkm, Peter A. Research assistant... 
Scott, Ira O., Jr. Senior economist 
Jan. 1, 1964, to 
eb. 18, 1964; re- 
woke 60 
-sp 
Vaughn, Donald G.. Assistant clerk 


(through Mar. 31, 
1964; reemployed ' 
as administrative 


964) 
Walton, Jonathan R. Researe! 
(through Feb. 


Research assistant 
(as of June 1, 


Watson, Winston Lee. 


1964). 
Senior economist 
(through Jan. 31, 


Weintraub, Robert E. 


1964). 
Whitaker, Gilbert R., | Economist (as of 
Jr. June 1, 1! 
Young, Doris M.. Assistant cler 
(Subcommittee 
on eras 
e). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING (EMPLOYEES PUR- 
. 204, H. RES. 528, AND H. RES. 


(through | $1, 258. 60 


Mar. 31, 1964). 
Burrows, Kenneth W. ro pia 8, 094, 28 
Cameron, Jean .. Research assistant 3, 926, 25 
0 May 31, 
Hamilton, Eleanor. Research assistant. . 3, 795.90 
Hudnall, Rebecca F.. Secretary (Mar. 530. 30 
to Am 30, 1964) 
Ireland, Casey Minority staff 7. 500. 90 
member, 
Leary, Margaret J. Secretary (as of 700. 37 
June 1, 1964). 
McEwan, John J., Jr_| Deputy staff 9, 462. 50 
director. 
Perry, Grady, Ir. Clerk 8, 511. 66 
Stark, John R Professional staff 1. 573. 75 
member (Jan. 1 
to Jan, 31, 1964). 
Tucker, Margaret E. Seeretar y 4, 707. 86 
Weintraub, Robert E. Senior economist 8, 498. 69 
(as of Feb. 1, 1904). 
Do o IA 59, 461. 06 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditur es $680, 000. 00 


8 of expenditures previously re- 


PED patsy SRA RA oy eS ee 268, 454. 54 
a expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
A a A 170, 230. 75 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1964 438, 085. 29 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
|, RS ae IEA AE 241, 314. 71 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 
JuLY 13, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 


1964 


pore by it during the 6-month period mon 

January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 
Hayden Gerber Counselor (P) 
Clayton G: OS Staff director (PI. 

Yue» 
nard der. 


ns Spe- 
and Select 
a yA on 
Urban 
Consultant, under 
contract investi- 
gating urban re- 
newal program. 


Funds 3 de appropriated for com- 

mittee expendi 
Amount of 8 previously qa ed. 
oa expended from July 1 to 3 


June 30, 1964... 7, 730, 78 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1964. 8, 215, 84 
JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman. 


JULY 14, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession gay 
6-mont 
per 
Chief clerk. ......... $9, 442. 
Staff director 9, 442, 50 
Chief of education.. 9, 442. 50 
Chief investigator...| 7,002. 54 
-| Chief counsel for 1, 573. 75 
al 
(to Jan, 31, 1964) 
Chief counse! 3, 147. 50 
labor m ment 
(from Feb. 1, 1964, 
to Mar. 31, 1964). 
Chief counsel for 4, 001. 97 
management 
from Apr. 1, 1964) 
A S gid 4, 548. 96 
S 
E sc] AR 
Minority: feo ER RN j 
Philip Ray Rodgers.| Minority clerk and 9, 442, 50 
counsel. 
Charles W. Radcliffe. Minority counsel for | 7,002, 54 
education. 
Amount expended from Jan, 1 to June 
cold ee 
2 amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, A 73, 348. 78 
ADAM C. POWELL, 
Chairman 
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JuLy 14, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
(INVESTIGATIVE STAFF) 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE; 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Mary L. Shuler -aaa 
John Everett Warren 
Helen L. White. 
Feb. 7, 1964) 
Goldie A. Baldwin....| Administrative 2, 549. 09 
assistant (from 
Feb. 10, 1964) 
Donald Louis Assistant labor 2, 418, 33 
Anderson. counsel (from 
ar, 5, 1964), 
Robert P. Young....- Administrative 2, 006. 73 
assistant (from 
cd May 
Ridgely Jones Administrative 1, 411. 58 
i assistant (from 
1050 1 to May 31, 
Harriett W. Ziskin....| Assistant to 1, 480. 18 
Education Chief 
(from Apr, 20, 
1964). 
Grace S. Jackson Assistant clerk 401. 79 
(from June 1, 
MINORITY 
Beverly Pearson Minority secretary 
(to Feb. 29, 1964). 
Annette S. Guibord...| Minori ‘secretary 
ae ar. 1, 
Orawford O. Heerlein.| Administrative 3, 356. 85 
assistant (from 
Mar 16, 1964), 
Robert D. Olson Minority associate 2, 250. 09 
counsel (from 
Apr 1, 1964). 
James W. Shue Minority staff 366. 99 
stant (from 
June 1, 1964). 
e O PE PIE 3, 023, 84 
miscellaneous 
expense. 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION NO. 1 
(CARL D. PERKINS, CHAIRMAN) 


Freda Tuttle 
Hartwell Duvall 


Funds appropriated 
for —— 
expense. 

Amount expended ire 
from Jan. 1 to June 

30, 1964, 


Balance unex- 
ded as of 
une 30, 1964. 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR NO. 2 
(JAMES ROOSEVELT, CHAIRMAN) 


Counsel (to Jan. 31, 
Counsel (from Feb, 


Clerk (from Feb. 1, 
to Mar. 6, 1964), 


8916. 87 
4, 580. 05 
700. 67 


John D. Schuyler 
Cleomine B. Lewis 


17855 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR NO. 2 (JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, CHAIRMAN)—continued 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession wee 
uri 
6-mon 
period 
Adrienne Fields. A A, $3, 201. 41 
Travel and miscella |..........-........... 2, 983. 19 
neous expense, 
Funds appropriate 000, 00 
Ay ie e 
expense, 
Amount expended = [......-.....---..----- 12, 382. 19 
from Jan. 1 to June 
30, 1964, 
a AR A 12, 617. 81 
poaa as ol 
une 30, 1964. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION NO. 3 
(EDITH GREEN, CHAIRMAN) 


ous expense. 


Funds stent 
a subcommittee 


expense. 
Amount expended 
from Jan. 1 to June 
30, 1964. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR NO. 4 
(FRANK THOMPSON, JR., CHAIRMAN) 


Robert E. McCord....| Subcommittee clerk- s, 500. 90 
Mary = Cor] Secre! 


3,747.18 
358.25 
53.74 
6.65 
Funds appropriated = |_.......-.....--...-.- 25, 000. 00 
for os 
expense, 
Amountexpended |........-....-.-...--- 11, 066. 72 
from Jan. 1, to 
June 30, 1964. 
r 13, 333. 28 
expended as 
of June 30, 
1064. 


SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION NO. 5 
(JOHN H. DENT, CHAIRMAN) 


Rosalind M. Black . Secretary (to Mar. | $1, 502. 46 


, 1964) 
A. R. Kelley. Assistant clerk. 1, 503, 24 
John O. Muntonk. a 971 1850 Mar. 3, 000. 60 
Barbara L. Rigito..... Secretary (to Mar. 
Eleanor Carson cier k (from Apr. 1, 502, 46 
Keown. ) 
Herman Mihalich..... Some (from Apr. | 1,833.74 
De to May 31, 
Gordon Clagett....... 22 501. 08 
(from May 1, 1964). 
Kassion A. Koval- Assistant clerk 250, 54 
chi r. (from June 1, 1964). 
Harry Wright. 1. Director (from 916. 87 
June 1, 1964). 
ravel and miscel- 
aneous expense. 
Funds appropriated 
for — — 
ex] . 
Amount ded 
from Jan, 1 to June 
30, 1964, 
Balance unex- |............---.--...- 13, 133, 22 
ded as of 
une 30, 1964. 
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SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR NO. 6 
(ELMER J. HOLLAND, CHAIRMAN) 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin, 
6-mont 
per 
——— ä—[— 
Anne Marie Assistant clerk (to $175, 29 
Southworth. Jan. 15, o. 
Olive M. Gibbons... Secretary (to Mar. 1, 444.87 
21. eee’ 
Director... .-......+.-- 8, 605. 68 
Diek (oma Mar. 2,194.73 
1964). 
Asdistant clerk 99. 83 
(from June 1, 
1964). 
Travel and miscel- |---...-.-------------- 1,821, 12 
laneous expense. 
wae 1 — peed A E 25, 000, 00 
for subcommi 
5 — 1 expended 14, 341. 52 
from Jan, 1 to June 
30, 1964 
Balance une 10, 688. 48 
nded as of 
une 30, 1964. 


AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE ON A NATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH DATA PROCESSING AND INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL CENTER NO. 7 


(ROMAN C. PUCINSKI, CHAIRMAN) 


Patricia A. Kuta ote (to Jan. 31, $542. 36 
Patricia Mario Clerk (from Feb. 2, 914.95 
Matthews. 1, 1904). 
MEN 1,335. 30 
laneous expense. 
Funds a NAAA AE N 7, 000. 00 
for em niet ttee 
expense. 
Amount oſ oxpendi“““n“n“n nn 2, 169. 44 
tures previously 
reported. 
Amount expended = |------=---.--.-.--..-- 4, 792. 67 
from Jan. 1 to June 
30, 1964. 
Total oh ged F E 6, 902. 11 
expende 
from Aug. 26, 
1963, to June 
„ 1964. 
Balance unex- |-.-.-.--.------.------ 37,89 
se as of 
une 30, 1964. 
AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE ON ST. ELIZABETHS 


HOSPITAL NO. 8 
CHAIRMAN) 


(DOMINICK v. DANIELS, 


Emory W. Reisinger Ponai (to Jan. 31, 
Cleomine B. Lewis. . Clerk (to Jan. 31, 
1964). 


Travel and miscella- 
neous expense. 


Funds appropriate 
for Pic 
expense. 


Amount of expendi- 
tures previously re- 


Amount expended 
from Jan. 1 to June 


30, 1 
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Funds rapes lv nel or appropriated for com. 
mittee expendi 


Aron of expenditures previously re- 


Total amount expended from Jan, 1 
to June 30, 1964. 


60, 305. 26 
Apam C. POWELL, 
Chairman. 


JuLyY 6, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Profession 


Boyd Crawford....... Staff administrator..| $9, 442, 50 
Roy J. Bullock. Senior staff consul- 9, 334, 38 
Albert C. F. Westphal. 334. 38 
Franklin J. — — 249. 72 
Robert F. Brandt. 099. 30 
ant. 
Harry C. Cromer. - Staff consultant. 8, 887. 74 
Philip B. Billings. . -| Special assistant 7,674. 84 
Marian A. Czarnecki..| Staff consultant. 8,563.38 
Melvin O, Benson do. 8, 253. 06 
June Nigh... . -| Senior staffassistant.| 7,491. 48 
Helen C. Mattas Staff assistant 6, 424. 32 
Helen L. nenen A E, EA 6, 287. 94 
Mary Louise 0“ rien do... 6, 189. 24 
Mary Medsger...-----[----- do... 4,337.70 
Doris B. MeCracken..|__...do__. -| 5,253.24 
Jean E. Smit. 98 — -| 3,503, 34 
Robert J. Bowen .. Clerical assistant... 4, 213. 08 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditur es $217, 500. 00 
Amount of expenditures viously re- 
N RATE: eee, MEM 
Aenean expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
E A 46, 987. 27 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1904. 33, 386. 22 
Balance unexpended___..........-..---- 84 113.78 
Tuomas E. MORGAN, 
Chairman. 
Juny 1, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 
Expenses, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1964: 
une —2?2T 


e rea nen Legislative Reorganization 
ne rios tee 
ilitary Operations Subco: 


46, 739. 08 


August 3 
Wee 7a Jan, 1 to June 30, 1964—Continued 
Operations and Government In- 

5 Subcommittee- .--.---------- $49, 003. 01 


Salaries, full'committee, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1964: 
Christine Ray Davis, staff director 


James A. Lanigan, general counsel- 9, 442. 50 
Mi a Q. Romney, associate general 4808 55 
Earle J. Wade, staff membe: 6, 734. 58 
Dolcres Fel’ Dotto, staff member. - 4,754.82 
Ann E. McLachlan, staff member - 4,700.64 
Patricia M. Maheux, staff member. 4,700.64 
Charlotte C. Bickett, staff member 4, 278. 06 
Raymond T. Collins, minority professional 
staff member (Jan. 5 to June 30, 1964)... 6, 846. 93 
John Philip Soe ok een counsel... 7, 919. 28 
Malcolm y profes- 
sional staff 8 aria an, 1-4, 1904) 177.87 
Expenses, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1964: Full com- 
mittee, "travel, publications, telephone, sta- 
tionery, supplies, e ERIE RSET Se af BOSS 999. 57 
3 and Lees a aerogenes 
bcommittee (Hon. William L. Daw- 
ba chairman): 
Elmer W. Hen: erson, counsel - 8,883.06 
Arthur Perlman, investigator. - 7,594.92 
Louis I. Freed, investigator to 
June 30, 1964) k ine — 3,750.45 
Francis J. Schwoerer, staff member 5,350.74 


Peter $. Barash, tant counsel (Jan, 7 
to June 30 , 1964) AY GES e al A EE.. 

Veronica B. Johnson, bag got 

John L. Dodson, cleri 


Military Operations Subeommittee (Hon. 
Chet Holifield, chairman): 

Herbert Roback, Ere administrator. 

John Pon Bad 


Total e E ~ 
Government Activities Subcommittee (Hon. 
Jack Brooks, chairman): 
Ernest Cornish Baynard, ‘staff administra- 
TTT 7, 402. 14 
Daniel L. Power, investigator 4,703.37 
William David Allred, research assistant... 4, 202. 22 
Roland J. 3 investigator 4, 001. 76 
Irma Reel, clerk.. 4, 066, 80 
—— Higginbo 3, 600. 90 
c ANO E 431. 02 
Mota. cata conan mas ooo 28, 408. 21 
SS — 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee 
(Hon. L. II. Fountain, arp rman): 
ay R. Naughton, counsel__.......-.... 8, 286. 00 
Dennes C. Goldberg, pag i staff 8, 286.00 
Herbert B. Warburton, minority counsel.. 7,910.28 
George O. Serini, investigatoer 424. 32 


William Donald Gray, research 5 
Eileen M. Anderson, clerk-stenograp! 
Ha B. Terry. ack KAOTADES 


CEE 
Natural Resources and Power Subcommittee 
(Hon. Robert E. Jones, 
hineas Indritz, counsel 8, 615, 04 
Sidney McClellan, pro: 

2 a RE 7, 331, 64 
George L. Milstead, investigator. 5, 253. 24 
Catherine L. Hartke, rie gio = 4, 278. 06 
Josephine Scheiber, research anal: -- 3,497.94 
Francine Shacter, clerk-stenograp — — 3, 407. 94 
8 Saas „assistant (Apr. 20- seit 
Maurice B. Tobin, assistant counsel (Jan. 1- 

Mar. III oo sanar 2, 250. 09 
Daniel A. Kavanaugh, assistant counsel 
(Jan. 1-31, 100009 867. 42 
a A AA: SR 7,017, 46 
Yu A E A 42, 975. 57 
Foreign Operations and Government Infor- 
5 . (Hon. John E. 
Samuel, J. Archibald, staff administrator.. 8, 615.04 
Vincent J. Augliere, chief adviser 253. 06 
David Glick, f counsel... =. .......-..-. 7, 762. 60 


Parama; , Jan. 1 to June 30, 1964—Continued 
ack Matteson, chief investigator — oa $7, 486. 80 
Benny L. Kass, tant counsel... _. 4, 520. 06 
Helen K. Beasley, stenographer --- 4, 278. 06 
Glenna G. Donat, secretary 3, 169. 26 

William G. Barnaby, Jr., research assistant 
2 — 1 to Mar. 31, 1064) 3 AART 


Monetary Affairs Subcommittee 
(Hon. Dante B. Fascell, chairman): 
M. 1 Matan, staff administrator ee 


Legal and 


8, 286. 

Charles Rothenberg, counsel. ------...--.- 7, 708. 
Clara Katherine roo: clerical staff. E ao 
3 

902. 


Millicent Y. Myers, stenographer 
Expenses... 


Total. 
Special Subcommittee on Death Valley 
National a (Hon. John E. 


Moss, chairman 
Expenses (tote 3, 790. 95 
Funds authorized or de for 
— i expenditur es 200, 000. 00 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
to June 30, 3 208, 708. 47 


* unexpended as of June 30, 


WiLLIamM L. Dawson, 
Chairman. 


JuLyY 15, 1964, 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by 1t during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


— F. Stolle. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures.....-------------------- , 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures Dery reported 785. 42 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 

RA E E NN 7. 95 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1963, to June 30, 19844. 1, 483. 37 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1964. 3, 516. 63 


OMAR BURLESON, 
Chairman. 


JULY 2, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
Januray 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Professional staff: 
ar L. McFar- Professional — — 89, 245. 04 
land. director and engi- 
neering consultant. 
T. Richard Witmer_| Counsel and consul- | 8,915. 94 
tant on national 
parks, 
John L. Taylor Consultant on terri- | 8,915. 94 
torial and Indian 
affairs. 
Milton A. Pearl Consultant on min- | 8,915, 94 
, minerals, and 
public lands. 
Clerical staff: 
Nancy J. Arnold Chief clerk. 7, 975. 68 
Dixie S. Barton Clerk... 4, 576. 02 
Patricia Ann 6, 02 
M y. 
V š 
Patricia B. Free- 
Susan A. Whitener. 3, 822. 96 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expendituress $60, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previam reported. 17, 143. 73 
Amount expended ſrom 1964, to June 

PT ͤ KV ai ae a eo 23, 307. 19 


40, 450. 92 
19, 549. 08 


TS amount expended from Jan. 3, 1963, to 
June 30, 1964. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1964_...-- 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman. 


JULY 2, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

during 
6-month 

period 

Clerical staff: 
W. E. Williamson Clerk 442. 48 
Kenneth J. Painter. First assistant cler 834. 66 
M Assistant clerk.. „ 895. 68 
...| Printing editor 6, 640. 55 
Clerical assistant. 4,115. 54 
A PEES do 4,115. 54 
boy UE oy Ee eee 4,115. 54 
4,115, 54 
wich. 
Roy P. Wilkinson...| Assistant cler 3, 898. 84 
Marion M. Burson.. sa yaaa (mi- | 8,342.40 
nority). 

Helen M. Dubino...| Staff assistant, mi- 1,279.14 


1, 1964) (H. Res. 
17 eS H. Res. 
Professional staff: 
Andrew Stevenson Expert 9, 442, 48 
Kurt Borchardt. Legal counsel _______ 9, 442. 48 
George W. Perry. Professional staff | 5,068.35 
23 leech. ( Ar. 
William J. Dixon. Professional staff 3. 478. 70 
member (from 
Apr. 13, 1964) 
James M. Menger, | Professional 9, 359. 44 
Jr. member. 


Name of employee 
Additional temporary 
HH Res. ii under 
17 and 
Gnas teal a. Clerical assistant. $4, 765. 65 
William T. Staff assistant 6, 001. 19 
Denman III. (Subcommittee 
on rta- 
tion and Aero- 
nautics). 
John A. Canfield....| Staff assistant 6, 001, 19 
(Subcommittee 
on Commerce 
and Finance). 
Clark Crocker de Staff assistant 424. 07 
Schweinitz. (Subcommittee 
on Communica- 
tions os Power) 
na une 1, 
Wiliam W. Staff assistant 3, 482. 16 
Gauldin (Subcommittee 
on Public Health 
and Safety) (from 
ar. 1, 1964). 
Rosalee Ann Minority clerical 3, 288. 26 
Peterson. assistant. 
a A PA LA Eres 3, 302. 91 
TO 5 
Tewis E. v. Ir. Minority counsel....| 9, 442. 48 
risas L. Honey, | Staff assistant 5, 402. 94 
r. 
Wallace L. Briscoe F 6. 001. 19 
Terry Randal Messenger (from 387. 
th. Mar. 1 to 31, 
1964). 
Joseph Clifford = |__--- 6 387. 96 
Eason. 
Cecil McBryde, Jr_.| Messenger (from 387. 96 
Apr. 1 to 30, 
1964). 
Tom Raney x7 A 387. 90 
Anderson. 
John Ed Messen from 387. 96 
Me 1868. 1 to 31, 
1964 
Gary Stiles Messenger (from 387. 96 
J isan to 30, 
Carl Edward — A 387. 96 
Parker, Jr. 
8 Subcommittee 
on Investigations: 
> les P. Howze, | Chief counsel 9, 386. 06 
Es 
George W. Perry. Associate counsel 3, 475. 79 
eae Apr. 13, 
Herman Clay Subcommittee chief | 7,759. 44 
Beasle clerk. 


8 Stenographer-clerk. 
bridge: 
Dorothy Dimpel....| Stenographer-clerk.. 
Williams.._| Clerical assistant 3, 632. 55 


(from Jan. 8, 
1964). 


Funds authorized or — for com- 


mittee expenditures 19644. 19, 000, 00 

Amount of expenditures previously re- 

Amount ‘expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, — 
SEE Fe RIE SSN a pete ees 110, 958. 04 
Tera amount expended from Jan. 1 

to June 30, 1984 a 110, 958. 04 
Balance une; ded as of July 1, 1964 
poros oblea Y in e LA 208, 041. 96 
OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman. 
JuLy 15, 1964, 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 


17858 


January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee 5 

-mont 

period 
Bess E. Dick taff director $9, 442. 50 
William R. Foley 9, 442, 50 
Walter M. Besterman.| Legislative assis 9, 442. 50 
Murra; bkin (e; 9, 099. 30 
Stuart H. Johnson, Jr. do 9. 009. 30 
J. Cline. oo Assistant counsel . 6, 828. 60 
William H. Copen- Associate counsel...| 7, 129. 50 

ver. 

Carrie Lou Allen — staff 4, 494. 78 
Gertrude C. Burak.. -|----- 4, 928. 16 
Anne J. 1 5 85 8 do 6, 264. 48 
Jane C. Caldwell 4, 819. 80 
Frances F. Christy ma 5, 568. 42 
Mary DeMatties. ....|..... do 4, 386. 42 


101 


SALARIES PAID JAN. 1 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1964, 
PURSUANT TO H. RES. 36, H. RES. 100, AND 
H. RES. 587, 88TH CONG. 


Name of employee Profession 


Appel, Leonard Assistant counsel 
(as of Feb. 1, 1964). 
Beland, Lorraine W.. Clerical staff „6083. 06 
Benn, Donald G. Assistant counsel....| 6,057.60 
Cors, DS He Deputy associate 4, 668, 12 
counsel, 
Cuddy, Karen X Clerical staff 553.19 
me Jan. 31, 
Elsen , Roberta E. Clerical staſ ------ 4,169.70 
Fuchs, Herbert iia hag of Mar. | 5,806.08 
Greenwald, Andrew | Clerical staff (as of 165. 13 
E June we 1964) 
, Clerical staff , 519. 
1 n 
Jett, R. Fre ....-| Counsel (as of Feb. | 6, 317. 35 
Kelemonick, Michael. Clerical staff 
Lee, Charles R. Messenger 
Levy, Joseph M..... Clerical staff 
McGrady, Florence SAA 
Marcus, Philip........| Associate counse 
(as of Feb. 1, 1964). 
13 75 8 G. Clerical staff . 
Rosenman, Louis. Associate counsel....| 7,439. 
Shattuck, tuck, Winia Pr. Counse se (as of Mar. | 5,743.36 
Toppins, Juanita......| Clerical staff (as of 2,775.00 
Jan. 20, 1964). 
Zelenko, Benjamin L. - Assistant counsel....| 6,574.70 
Funds authorized or Ss hea for com- 
mittee expenditures. --------------------- $450, 000, 00 
Amount ofexpenditures previously re 188, 449. 32 
Amount expended from oy 1 throu aga 
—— r eee ere es 96, 024. 72 
‘Total amount expended from Jan. 4, 
1963, through June 30, 1964. 284, 474. 04 
ae unexpended as of June 30, 
FETT 165, 525. 96 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE TAXATION OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE, SALARIES PAID JAN. 1 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1964, PURSUANT TO H. RES. 
35, H. RES. 497, AND H. RES. 653, 68TH CONG. 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

during 

6-month 

period 
—.— Jerome W... Assistant counsel....| $4,749. 42 
Clerical staff 2, 496. 58 
Ba e W- F.. Gounsel. Oa 6, 504. 24 
Theodore, Ir. Clerical staff (as of 420. 46 

June 1, 1964). 

Clerical 3, 600. 90 
0 3.319. 14 
3, 094. 32 
8, 003, 94 
1, 807. 09 
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SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE TAXATION OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE, SALARIES PAID JAN. 1 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1964, PURSUANT TO H. RES. 
35, H, RES, 497, AND H. RES. 653, 88TH CONG.— 
continued 


Name of employee Profession salary 
daring 
6-mont 
period 
Randazzo, Toni Clerical staff (ee of $308. 34 
ey June 9, 1964). 
Douglas v Clerical Stati. 3, 600. 90 
E Lands Mr canos 8 staff (as soi | 1, 639. 80 
ar. 4, 
Sutherland, David A.. Sonn NA a 8, 003. 94 
J (A near, Yael as 6, 504. 24 
Funds authorized or appropriated for sub- 
committee expenditures. 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
Amount expen ded Jan. 1 == A 
ount ex an. une 
si hava SO SLE) NE PE 60, 346, 74 
Total amount expended from Jan. 4 
1963, through June 30, 1964. 200, 948. 36 
DAES unexpended as of June 30, 
— . 0 145, 051. 64 


FUNDS ms PREPARATION OF UNITED STATES CODE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE, AND REVISION OF THE 
LAWS 


A. de rte, of new edition of United 


tes Code (no year): 
Tanania 3 Dec. 31, 1963 $14, 424. 62 
Expended Jan. 1 to June 30, 1964— 13, 987. 10 
Balance June 30, 1964. 437. 52 
B. N of new edition of District of 
Columbia Code: 
Unexpended balance Dec, 31, 1963. 13,177.27 
Expended Jan. 1 to June 30, 180 10, 227. 80 
Balance June 30, 1964. 2, 949. 47 
C. Revision of ad laws, 1964: 
Unexpended balance Dec. 31, 1963...... 11,322.50 
Expended Jan, 1 to June 30, 1964. 10, 391. 85 
Balance June 30, 1984 930. 65 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman 


June 30, 1964, 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession near 
period 
John M. Drewr: $9, 442. 50 
Bernard J. Zineke. 8, 803. 14 
Ned P. Everett 7,905. 18 
W. B. Winfield.. 9, 000. 54 
Frances P. Still. 5,382.30 
Ruth A. Brooksh! 4,278.06 
Edith W. Gordon. 4, 278. 06 
Vera A. Barker... 4,278.06 
E. M. Tollefson. . 5,144. 88 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditur es $37, 500. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 17,377. 83 
Amount expended from Jan, 1 to June 30, 
A A SES a eo 6,104.45 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1963, to June 30, 19864.» 23, 482. 28 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1964. 14,017.72 


H. C. BONNER, 
Chairman. 


August 3 


JuLy 8, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON PosT OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Charles E. Johnson Staff 


— $9, 442. 50 
B. Benton Bray Professional staff 9, 034. 27 
member, 
John H. Martiny | E 9, 034. 27 
William A. Irvine... Professional staff 8,740.45 
Lillian H. Hanninen 5, 775. 30 
E 4. 819. 80 
4, 819. 86 
4,711. 50 
4,332, 24 
Secretary ( 3, 745. 65 
Feb. 1, 1964). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures_-_....--._-....--.-.-- 25, 000, 00 


Amount ofexpenditures previously 7853 8 52, 882. 52 
Arons expended from Jan, 1 to June 30, 


PEI E aA 21, 005. 09 
Total amount, Og: ero from Feb, 27, 
1963, to June 30, 19644... 73,887. 61 
o- 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
;o AEE E A 51, 112. 39 
Tom MURRAY, 
JuLy 15, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC WORKS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name ofemployee Profession salary 

durin; 

6-mont 

Standing committee: 

Richard J. Sullivan.| Chief counsel. ........ $9, 442, 50 
Joseph R. Brennan Engineer-consultant.| 9, 142. 50 
55 W. Enfield__| Minority counsel..__| 9, 234. 06 
cg ag? V. Feeley. -| Subcommittee e 6, 734. 58 
elen M. Dooley Staff as 7, O74. 84 
Helen A. Thompson — 6, 767. 52 
Florence C. eee — 2 — 6, 001. 20 
Dorothy A Has MOS 5, 821. 86 
Sterlyn 1 B. Carroll Gine assistant....| 3,779.04 


STANDING COMMITTEE—SALARIES PAID, JAN. 1 THROUGH 
JUNE 30, 1964, PURSUANT TO H. RES. 230 AND H. RES. 
566, 88TH CONG, 


James R. 8 Soha clerk.| $5, 568. 42 
John A. O’Connor, Jr. 5, 253, 24 
William B. Short. 5, 253. 24 
udrey G. Warren 5, 253.24 
Milton Weill 6,353. 76 
in 3, 476, 28 

800. 40 


F 
E 
w 
m 
Py 
g 
P. 


1964 


STANDING COMMITTEE—SALARIES PAID, JAN. 1 
THROUGH JUNE 30, 1964, PURSUANT TO H. 
RES. 236 AND H. RES. 566, 88TH CONG.—Con 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

durin, 

6-mont 

period 
Erla S. Youmans. -.--|-----! 6 „801. 76 
Flavil Q. Van Dyke, | Minority clerical as- 3, 519. 60 

Jr, sistant. 


Las ol June 15, 1964). 
Clerical assistant (as 
of June 17, 1964). 


Funds authorized 8 5 ſor 
commi 


ttee expenditures. -......-.-- , 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
Amount expen: l bon Hae 110 an eae 
mount an o June 
E e 54, 100, 35 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1964. 59, 681. 78 
* unexpended as of June 30, 
I io o 75, 318. 22 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL~AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM-—SALARIES PAID, JAN. 1— 
JUNE 30, 1964, PURSUANT TO H. RES. 236 AND 
H. RES, 566, 88TH CONG. 


Walter R. May Chief counsel $9, 442. 50 
John P. Constandy-.- 3 chief coun- 8, 826. 60 
sel, 

Ma ay Minority counsel....| 8. 765. 52 

Salvatore J. D’Amico.| Associate counsel 6, 922. 62 

Robert G. Lawrence 5,581.74 

1 eee J. Cunning- 4, 018. 02 

George H. Martin 5 as- | 8,069.70 

gi 3 

e M. Kopecky.--| ChiefInvestigator...| 8,408.22 

Son 1 --| Investigator. 7, 063, 68 

6, 922. 62 

6, 659, 34 

6, 504. 24 

8 do. 6, 001. 20 

James P. .| Investigator (through | 5,191.97 

May 15, 1964). 

Edward J, Gilhooly...| Investigator..." - 4, 018. 02 

Kathryn M. Keenoy..| Chiefelerk...-.....- 4, 754. 82 

Erwin Greenwald. .... Research assistant. 4, 283. 52 

Mildred E. Rupert Staff assistant 3, 958. 44 

Dolores K. Dougherty. zz a eee 

Agnes M. GaNun . do- 3, 822. 90 

Sylvia H. Reppert Wee staff as- 727.30 

Sara L. Vollett_.....-.- F 422.10 

Shirley R. e en. . do. 934, 54 

Anna S. Rosc ..do... 522.76 

A eae $340, 000. 00 

TTT... ͤ REASON 325, 000. 00 
Funds authorized or appropriated for 

committee expenditures... .......- 665, 000. 00 

Amount ofexpenditures DA ence 324, 694. 88 

Amount expended from Jan, 1 to J 

... ASA 156, 516.45 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 

1963, to June 30, 1964................- 481, 211.33 
* unexpended as of June 30, 

{SDS TE ESSE Re a ae 183, 788. 67 


SELECT SURCOM MITTEE ON REAL PROPERTY ACQUISITION— 
SALARIES PAID, JAN. 1 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1964, PUR- 
SUANT TO H, RES 237 AND H. RES. 609, 88TH CONG. 


$7, 016. 64 
9, 099. 30 
Minority counsel....| 8,765, 52 
Ingram Associate counsel . 6, 955. 56 
Roy Markon ssociate counsel 3, 546. 72 
4 Mar. 31, 
Thomas M. Stewart. Associate counsel 3. 758. 00 
(as of Mar. 17 
i Ae 
Dorothy S. Martin.. Secretary 4. 825. 20 
Ruth Butterworth Minority ce 4, 554. 36 
Meriam R. Buckley... Stat a — SET RE 3, 859. 12 
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REIMRURSEMENT TO GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
Department of Agri- 


culture: 
Raymond D. Vlasin.| Staff economist 
(Apr. 1 through 
May 31, 1964). 


$2, 222. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for 
committee expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 


115, 068, 89 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1964........--.----- 


ae unexpended as of June 30, 


Juny 1, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


T. M. Carruthers Counsel (P), ands $7, 204. 68 


ing committ 
Mary Spencer Forrest- EE poi 5, 253. 24 
Frank E. McCarthy... Min ae rity counsel 5, 253, 24 
T. K. Leachman Staff assistant 496. 31 
(June 1 to June 
30, 1964) 
Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, 
JuLy 1, 1964. 


CoMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Charles F. Ducander..| Executive director 
and chief counsel, 


John A. Carstarphen, | Chief clerk and 
Jr. counsel, 


Profession 


Counsel. $9, 
8, 


0 ——— 


Richard P. — skeen Staff consultant $8, 798. 40 
James E. Wilson nical con- 8, 502. 24 
sultant. 
Peter A. Pg S) APY „ 8, 502. 24 
J 1 Ton ia Assistant counsel 4, 251. 00 
lani- t clerk... 4, 928, 16 
gan. 
Denis C. Q wy E iia nit clerk...| 2,750.34 
oObison....- . 3, 503. 34 
Elizabeth 8. Kernin.. Selontifc research 792, 47 
j (from 
Elizabeth A. Roth- Clerical assistant 622. 08 
man. (from May 18). 
Patrick J. Mahoney...| Clerical assistant 115.73 
(from June 24). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 28 . $325, 000. 00 
Amount ofexpenditures 8 reported. 97,857.14 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
PS TTT 45, 271.41 
Total amount e ded from Feb. 27, 
1963, to June 30, 196444. 143, 128. 55 
Balance 8 as of June 30, 
N ·o·.¹ 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman. 
Juny 13, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession are 
ur 
6-mont 
Standing committee: 

Appi Donald T. Chief investigator...| $8,036. 82 

G ning Helen M.. Research ana! Sese 4, 928. 16 

Joray, Juliette P.. Recording cierk. 6, 076. 44 

* er a pa AA 9, 198. 00 

Nagel, Isabel B. Secretary to counsel. 169. 

Purdy, Rosella A... yrs! to general | 5, 014.86 
counsel, 

Sh ed Frank S., General counsel. -.... 9, 442. 50 

Ene Anne D....| Chief of reference | 6, 123.42 
section and files. 

Veley, Lorraine W. spas soos toinvesti- | 3,953.04 
gators. 

Wheeler, William = In vestigator 7, 580. 82 

Investigating commi commi 

Baldwin, Spey P. Clerk-typist......... 2, 869. 

Bedarfas, --| Information analyst | 2,671.04 
od June 10, 

Benedict, John R...| Research analyst 589, 09 
(oaned Jan. 22, 

Bienvenu, Marcelle. Clerk-typist (ap: (ap- 332. 35 

— June 8, 
Brown, Frances Information analyst. 2. 880. 30 


Rosalyn. 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
pe 
Buglio, Theresa J... Clerk-typist (re- $387. 96 
one an. 31, 
Burke, Gerard F... Clerk-typist 
Baltes, William R.. Eitor... 

0 i — 5 
Cunningham, Anniel | Information analyst.| 4 52 
Curll, Jean W. . Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 210. 84 
Dadisman, Shirley J. do 413. 06 

(Mar. 9 to Apr. 24) 
Doyle, Florence B. Clerk-typist 2, 103. 48 
E , Elizabeth Editor 4, 500. 18 
Ellsweig, Rochelle J. Clerk-typist......... 2, 035. 
Finn, Peter B Clerk-typist (ap- 126. 14 
ane June 22, 
Fivehouse, Cynthia. Clerk ten ‘apher 574.70 

* a (appointed Apr. 

Francis, Emily R. 8 analyst. 2,652.78 
Gaffney, Metje Q.--| Clerk-typist...------ 2, 103. 48 
allagher, James L.| Research rong 3, 892. 05 


1, $ 
Clerk-typist (ap- 


Hague, Howard R., 39.60 
Jr. —55 June 15, 
964) 
Hitz, William.--.--- 5 e ener 7,454. 61 
eb. 3, 5 
. Katherine Research cler 2, 977. 86 
Huber, Walter B... Consultant. 7, 674.84 
Jenkins, Pennye P. AE rine or 332. 
7050. 

Kelly, Maura Research analyst. 3,476.28 
2 B Clerk-typist ( 1, 639. 61 
ennedy, Jo B rk- ap- , 639. 

E pointed Mar. 3, 
1964). 
Kocis, Evelyn M... Secretary to the 4,001.76 
Director. 
McLaughlin, Carol | Clerk-typist......... 2,142. 84 
Manuel, Philip R Investigator (ap- 4,754.82 
ae ted Jan. 1, 
Margetich, William_| Investigator 4,251. 00 
Masumian, Alberta_| Clerk-stenographer 2,355.75 
ebe. 
Monts, Esther L....| Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 346. 26 
e id David E., Clerk-typist 2. 945. 34 
Nittle, Alfred M._..| Counsel.--.--------- 7, 740. 66 
Petersen, Neal M. Cee (ap- 2,251. 92 
A Jan. 1, 

Pfaff, Alma T Research elerk_-..-- 2, 988. 66 
Phillips, Katharine. Switehboard oper- | 2,734.08 
ator. 

Randolph, Joseph- | Research cler 3, 389. 58 
Riehl, Joseph E., Ir. = pated (ap- 420. 46 

June 1, 
R U, > A — — 6, 264. 
Salathe, Doris R... Olerk-typist 2, 409. 00 
Stiles, Lela Mae Information analyst. 3,237. 
Sweany, Donald I., | Research analyst. 4,819.86 
r. 
Vaccaro, Patience. Clerk-stenographer 538. 78 
oe Feb. 29, 
1 e 
Valente, Mary M. Secretary 5,112. 42 
Vernor, Dorothy H. Clerk-stenographer..| 3,004. 92 
Walton, Stanley F.. -typist.........| 2,251.92 
Wetterman, Neil E. Investigator 5, 296, 56 
Wheeler, Billie Clerk-stenographer..| 2,123.16 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditur es $660, 000. 00 
Amount ofexpenditures previously reported. 307, 563. 74 


Amount expended from Jan emi tojaly hs 1964. 163, 226. 99 


Total amount expended ſrom Jan. 4, 
1963, to July 1, 1964 470, 790. 73 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1964. 189, 209. 27 


E. E. WILLIS, 
Chairman. 


JuLyY 15, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
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following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession Eend 
6-mont 
Full committee staff: 
Oliver E. Meadows. | Staff director $9, 442. 50 
Edwin B. Patter- Counsel 9, 442. 50 
son, 
John R. Holden. Professional staff 7, 952, 22 
member. 
Billy E. Kirby 
George W. Fisher Clerk 
Helen A. Biondi 
arol A. Davis. 
Alice V. Matthes 
George Turner.. 
Investigative staff: 

Adin M. Downer . Staff member 7, 190. 58 
Pamela C. Warren bs eee e 1. 714. 95 
> Jean John |.....do_...--.......- „ 953. 
Pero L. Loupot S 258. 64 
Leila W. Osborne do... 3,128, 71 
Sharon L. Wright. 

Jonnette M. Smith. do 
Ben W. Crain Olerk- messenger 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures_..........---.-.---.-- $145, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 

—— ͤ——. See aye = ny 54, 214. 28 
A expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 

ES A AA So 29, 637. 49 


Total amount expended from Jan, 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1964 83, 851. 77 


* unexpended as of ‘June 30, 


JULY 6, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Leo H. Irwin Chief counsel (C) 
Wittens 1 N. * Minority counsel 


John M. Martin, Ir. Assistant chief coun- 
se > 
Lincoln Arnold 


John P. Baker 7, 524. 42 
Thomas P. Kerester. 7, 500. 90 
Florence Burkett. 3, 882. 60 
Virginia Butler. 5, 031. 12 
William aa 2, 571. 54 
Grace K. Bost 12 
race * -| 5,031. 
June CE ha do. 5, 408, 10 
Max Mehlburger Staff assistant (C) 322, 48 
from June 15, 1964, 

Elizabeth Price Staff assistant ©... 3, 503. 34 
Martha Sue Ritner do. 3, 600. 90 
Dolores Rogers. _.do_. 3, 427. 50 
Gloria Shaver. 4, 646. 46 
Eileen Sonne 4, 256. 40 
Susan — 4,571.86 
Irene Wade 4, 689. 78 
8 id West 4, 879. 44 

3, 590. 04 

3, 590. 04 


August 3 
Funds id or appropriated for com- 
mittee expendi 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
* expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1964. 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 30, 1964. 


W. D. Mrs, 
Chairman. 


JuLY 10, 1964. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

Name of employee Profession salary 

durin 

-moni 
Robert L. Ho noe Es Y Staff director $9, 400. 20 
Micah H. N Deputy staff direc- | 7, 210. 19 

tor and counsel. 
Stephen P. Strickland.| Chief cler 7, 002. 54 
William B. Farring- | Science director. 7,500.45 
m 


R. Evelyn Alvis 
David G. Battle 
Elizabeth B. Bedell... 
Salig L. Ben ditt 
Donald P. Cole 


Davis O. Couch Gieren assistant_...| 2,744, 92 
Bertha L. Davison Research assistant 267. 11 
ro. Fitzpatrick, Staff assistant 4, 62 
Mary P. Flanagan none ERA — 3, 269. 78 
6, 334. 98 

3, 34 

01 

3, 454. 99 

53 

4, 500. 18 

5, 55 

3, 12 

3, 649, 62 

| Say 

. 30 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 


Total amount expendèd from Sept. 
11, 1963, to June 30, 1964 


JULY 22, 1964. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 


1964 


gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Marsha Y. Darrah $3, 042, 84 
Astrid E. Gram 3, 432. 90 
Angelina M. Griffin 1, 808, 58 
Maxine LaCava... 1,551.24 
Ned L. Wernet.......| A 5, 043, 28 
Myrtle Ruth Foutch. 4, 061, 40 
Helen G. Hitz. 3. 747. 18 
Penelope Walcott... |----- 3, 747.18 
Sylvia U. Keel d 3,747.18 
Gregg R. Pot vin 8. 615.04 
Harry Olsher ... --| Consultant. ....- 8, 995, 86 
Audrey R. Smith. Research analyst 4, 332. 24 
Bryan II. Jacques..... Staff director. 9, 367, 26 
Barbara Wright Me- Secretary. 5, 616, 72 
Connell. 
Jo Ann L. Sloane. .. Research analyst. 1,987.74 
Richard L. Mitchell. General counsel 9, 367, 26 
Henry A. Robinson Counsel 7, 500, 90 
William M. Reddig..-| Research analyst. 5,004. 06 
Charles E. O’Connor.| Counsel 8, 144. 94 
Justinus Gould A 8, 144. 94 
John J. Williams...... Minority counsel....| 6, 005. 88 
Eugene W. Assistant minority 920. 38 
counsel, 
Sarah Cox. Secretary. z 810. 09 
Dorothy M. Perdieu__|_..-. do..... 3 224. 07 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 22.22.22... $525, 000. 00 
e—a 


Amoun of expenditures previously re- 


226, 092. 63 


Total amount expended from Jan. 4, 


1963, to June 30, 1964 348, 182, 20 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
WRONG ISA RS E S 176, 817.80 
JOE L. Evins, 
Chairman. 
JULY 10, 1964, 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

durin, 

6-mont. 

period 
Harold J. Warren Clerk and counsel. $8, 615. 04 
Edward Hart Professional staff | 7,674.82 

member, 
George T. Ault d. 48 
ee O. McCue 30 
Janice M. Magulre 94 
Prudence Mahaffey . 60 
Susan Talbert.........|-----di . 65 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expendituress $69, 550. 00 


= 2 —— 
Amount of expenditures yo reported. 27,789.03 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30..... 32,485. 02 


June 30 


— 
Balance unexpended as of June 30,1964.. 9, 275. 95 


WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY POLICY 


JuLy 15, 1964. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1964, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
6-mont. 
period 
Edward M. O'connor.| Staff director $0, 442. 50 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures- .............-.--..-. $20, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures 23 reported. 7, 868.75 
Amount expended from Jan. to June 9, 039. 74 
‘Total amount expended from July 1 to 
June 30, 1964 „ 17. 508. 49 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1964. 2, 491. 51 


MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 7, 1964. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXATION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE; 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
December 31, 1963, to June 30, 1964, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by 1t: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
pe 
Colin F. Stam Chief of sta 810, 749. 96 
L. N. Woodworth. ...| Economist 9,052. 26 
G. D. Chesteen Corporation auditor.| 8, 398. 80 
Nicholas A, Tomasulo.| Attorney 8,351, 82 
Robert R. Smyers . . do 8, 159. 04 
James H. Symons..... Statistical analyst. 8,083, 80 
Grace T. Gunn le Y E A REAT 7, 609. 02 
Robert J. Moody Attorney 6, 504, 24 
James M. LaMarche..| Administrative 6, 189, 24 
Thomas L. C. Vail....| Attorne 3, 822, 60 
Joseph E. Fink Stutisti 5, 578. 80 
A. F. Connaughton do 5, 578. 80 
Harrison B. McCaw- | Attorney. 5, 387. 46 


ley. 
Cleo H. Fonel 


Stenographer and 4,007.16 
assistant clerk, 
G. Norton Nager. Attorney , 439. 8, 
Blanche F. Nagro.....- 3, 617. 16 
Joanne B. Meer- „ 400. 


mott. 
er S. Pfeiffer 2, 939. 94 
o ES 2, 799. 00 
June M. Matthews. — 2. 799. 06 
Nicki Rae Fairfax__.__|_ 2, 501. 10 
Gloria M. MeCabe_._. 2, 501. 10 
Mildred Feldt 2, 338. 56 
Contract personnel: 

Russell M. Oram.. -| Tax consultant.....- 5, 100 00 

Dale H. Flagg |--0- 6, 300. 00 

P. W. Moekins....:.|....- d 4. 500. 00 
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Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures. A $337, 690. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
ported (July 1 to Dec. 31, 1963) 2 156, 306. 19 


139. 709. 20 


Total amount expended from July 1, 
1963, to June 30, 1964. 296, 015. 48 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2357. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review relating to unofficial use and 
overstated needs of commercial-type vehicles 
by the Military Assistance Advisory Group 
and the Headquarters, Support Activity, Tai- 
pel, Republic of China, Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2358. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review relating to a solid propel- 
lant continuous-mix facility at Thiokol 
Chemical Corp., near Brigham City, Utah, 
disclosing that the Government incurred 
costs of about $825,000 because the Air Force 
decided to complete the facility although it 
was known at the time that there was no 
foreseeable requirement for the facility or 
for the process; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2359. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
establish a register of blind persons in the 
District of Columbia, to provide for the man- 
datory reporting of information concerning 
such persons, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2360. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mission on the Disposition of Alcatraz Island, 
transmitting the report of the Commission 
on the Disposition of Alcatraz Island, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 88-138, as amended by 
Public Law 88-226; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2361. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
as amended by Public Law 87-885; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2362. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting addi- 
tional information relating to the case of 
Juan Francisco Cisneros-Escobar, A-8945502, 
involving suspension of deportation, pursu- 
ant to the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952, as amended by Public Law 87-885; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2363. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended by Public Law 87-885; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2364, A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, relative to transmit- 
ting certain information relating to the 
eighth period of refugee operations under 
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the act of June 28, 1962, which covers an 
advisory report by the Secretary of State for 
the 6-month period ending June 30, 1964; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 30, 
1964, the following bills were reported on 
July 31, 1964: 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Twenty-second report pertain- 
ing to Judgment collection penalties and pol- 
icies of the Department of Justice (Rept. No. 
1640); referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 11946. A bill to pro- 
vide public works and economic development 
programs and the planning and coordination 
needed to assist in the development of the 
Appalachian region; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1641). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 10446. A bill to permit the 
use of statistical sampling procedures in the 
examination of vouchers; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1642), Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 30, 1964, 
the following conference report was filed 
on July 31, 1964: 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 10939. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1642). Ordered to be printed. 

[Submitted August 3, 1964] 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 11893. A bill to authorize 
the mint to inscribe the figure 1964“ on all 
coins minted until adequate supplies of coins 
are avallable; with amendment (Rept. No, 
1644). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 3869. A bill to establish Federal agri- 
cultural services to Guam, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1645). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture 
S. 51. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to relinquish to the State of Wy- 
oming jurisdiction over those lands within 
the Medicine Bow National Forest known as 
the Pole Mountain District; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1646). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 11049. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1647). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXIT, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 12190. A bill to modify the flood con- 
trol project on the Scioto River, Ohio; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12191. A bill for the relief of certain 
displaced nationals of the Netherlands; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 12192. A bill to protect consumers by 
requiring that imported meat and meat food 
products made in whole or in part with im- 
ported meat bear a label showing the coun- 
try of origin of such imported meat; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 12193. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the establishment 
of a program of cash awards for suggestions 
or inventions made by members of the 
Armed Forces which contribute to the effi- 
ciency, economy, or other improvement of 
Government operations; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 12194. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a corporation 
a deduction for certain expenditures made 
abroad to promote the free enterprise sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 12195. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 12196. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 12197. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and facil- 
itate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12198. A bill to amend section 111701 
of the District of Columbia Code to increase 
the retirement salaries of certain retired 
judges; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12199. A bill to amend and extend the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 and 
to extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st 
Congress (federally affected areas); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 12200. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12201. A bill for the relief of the 
township of Robinson, Pa.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 12202. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide for a temporary stay 
of proceedings in any action for the reappor- 
tionment of any State legislative body; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 


H. J. Res. 1139. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to guar- 
antee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. J. Res. 1140. Joint resolution providing 
for a study and report to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury concerning the 
silver policy of the United States; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H, Con, Res. 336. Resolution to provide for 
the printing of 4,000 additional copies of 
school prayer hearings; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H. Res. 812. Resolution to provide for the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives 
to the Senate amendments to H.R, 1839; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Res, 813. Resolution to provide for the 
expenses of an investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 103; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule AI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


995. By the SPEAKER: Petition of S. Sgt. 
and Mrs. Philip G. Roos, and others, Kittery, 
Maine, requesting the enactment of the pro- 
posed bill H.R. 8954; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

996. Also, petition of Willian Raney, and 
others, Carmichael, Calif., relative to re- 
questing the reopening of the San Francsico 
Branch Mint; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

997. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to legislation to provide 
for identification cards of those 
U.S. citizenship; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R. 12203. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Meeri Sinikka Nieminen; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BAKER: 

H.R. 12204. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ava Howard Taylor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By. Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 12205. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bronislawa Szyper; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12206. A bill for the relief of Damiano 

Squeo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12207. A bill for the relief of Donat- 
angelo Cecere; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 12208. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
La Corte; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 12209. A bill for the relief of Zdravko 

Drazic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 12210. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Paulo Tavares; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts; 

H.R. 12211. A bill for the relief of Maria Da 
Conceicao Macedo Da Estrella; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 12212. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Andrew J. Meyers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 12213. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret M. Burke; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12214. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Polyxeni Terzidon; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


1964 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


President Johnson’s Historic Message and 
Proclamation Commemorating the 20th 
Anniversary of the Warsaw Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today President Johnson issued an offi- 
cial proclamation designating August 1, 
1964, as Warsaw Uprising Day. 

The President invited the people of 
the United States to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties and urged them to mark this event 
as an exceptional demonstration of man’s 
courage and devotion in the long and 
continuing struggle for human freedom. 

I am sure that the President’s historic 
gesture will be recognized by history as 
the first official recognition and ap- 
preciation of the monumental sacrifice 
that hundreds of thousands of heroic 
Poles made 20 years ago today when they 
launched the inspiring Warsaw uprising , 
of World War II. 

While the inspiring words of President 
Johnson during the official signing of the 
proclamation in the rose garden of the 
White House stand as a magnificent 
source of pride to Americans, and in par- 
ticular to those Americans of Polish 
descent, the most gratifying aspect of Mr. 
Johnson’s proclamation is the impact it 
will have upon the 31 million people in 
Poland. 

This official act by President Johnson 
in commending Polish heroism shall 
serve as a clear sign to those behind the 
Iron Curtain today that the United 
States through its President has not for- 
gotten their monumental contribution to 
victory in World War II. 

The large gathering of distinguished 
Americans of Polish descent which ob- 
served President Johnson’s official sign- 
ing of today’s proclamation were stirred 
by his inspiring and historic message. 

I should like to include in the RECORD 
today the text of President Johnson's 
message delivered at the White House at 
noon last Friday. 

Following the President's statement, I 
am including the text of the official War- 
saw Uprising Day proclamation issued by 
the President. 

Americans, particularly those of Polish 
descent, are grateful to the President for 
this public recognition of a gallant mo- 
ment in Polish history. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING A 
PROCLAMATION To COMMEMORATE THE 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE WARSAW UPRISING 
Friends, I want to say to each of you, and 

especially to the Members of Congress who 

have indulged me, that I regret very much 

that I have been delayed. I had about 50 
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newspapermen in my office and I couldn't 
evict them as quickly as I should have, 
perhaps, but I thank you for your under- 
standing and for your tolerance and I hope 
you didn't get too hot. 

There are some compensating advantages. 
Maybe the sunburn will make you look 
better. 

In any event, this is a very special occa- 
sion for me and I want to genuinely extend 
to you a warm welcome as a participant in 
this historic occasion. I want to thank 
you for coming. I want to review with you 
some of my thoughts, very briefly. 

Twenty years ago tomorrow, in the city 
of Warsaw, there occurred a demonstration 
of human courage that the world will never 
forget. The courageous people of a captive 
city challenged the chains of their captors. 
Three hours after the start of what is known 
as Operation Tempest, the flag of the Polish 
Republic was flying in the heart of Warsaw, 
for the first time in 5 years. For 63 days, 
proud Poles fought to liberate their beloved 
capital from the occupying army. 

On October 2, 1944, a decision to cease the 
valiant fight was dictated and required by 
lack of food, a lack of water, a lack of am- 
munition, and a desire to save the remaining 
civilian population from systematic destruc- 
tion. Eighty percent of Warsaw had been 
destroyed. Twenty thousand Polish soldiers 
had been killed, or seriously wounded. The 
toll among civilians was too high to even 
count. 

But as the Polish forces marched past on 
that final day, the citizens in the streets 
sang to them: “Poland is not yet lost, while 
we still live.” We, in America, know that 
spirit well. It attended us at the birth of 
our Nation, We have seen it shine from 
the Polish character time and time again. 
We see it, again, now in Warsaw rebuilt 
from the ashes and the rubble. 

We see it in the steadfast faith of the 
Polish people. We see it gratefully in our 
fellow citizens of Polish ancestry and I 
visited only a few months ago in Chicago 
with hundreds of thousands of them. They 
live among us now as patriots of the cause 
of freedom for all mankind, The congres- 
sional district from which I come is in- 
habited by hundreds and thousands of 
people of Polish ancestry. 

So, we know the Polish spirit well. We 
know the unswerving dedication of the Po- 
lish people to the goals of liberty and 
equality and independence. That is why our 
policy is designed to help the Polish people 
so they may increasingly help themselves. 
We have done much toward this goal in 
many fields. 

Today, all Americans are proud to join 
with the Poles of Poland, the Poles abroad, 
and the Polish-Americans to commemorate 
the 20th anniversary of the Warsaw uprising. 
We repeat with them now the motto of the 
Polish struggle for independence: For your 
freedom and ours. 


Warsaw UPRISING DAy—A PROCLAMATION BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Whereas August 1, 1964, marks the 20th 

anniversary of the historic uprising of Polish 

patriots to liberate their capital, the city of 

Warsaw from the Nazi occupation; and 
Whereas the bravery of the Polish people 

demonstrated their determination to achieve 

liberty and independence; and 
Whereas the American people regard the 
action of the Polish patriots in the Warsaw 


uprising as a great manifestation of bravery 
and devotion to home and country; and 

Whereas this historic effort should serve 
to inspire people everywhere to rededicate 
themselves to the cause of freedom and 
justice: Now, therefore, 

I, Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate August 1, 1964, as Warsaw Uprising Day. 

I invite the people of the United States 
to observe this day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, and I urge them to 
mark this event as an exceptional demon- 
stration of man's courage and devotion in 
the long and continuing struggle for human 
freedom, 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 31st 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1964, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 189th. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


By the President: 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
I Have Lost a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation shares California’s 
sorrow in the loss of her indomitable 
Senator Clair Engle. 

It was my high privilege to know Clair 
Engle for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury during which time we developed a 
very close relationship, the memory of 
which I cherish. 

I first met Clair Engle when he was 
elected to the California legislature as 
State Senator representing Tehama 
County. I was then executive officer of 
the California Division of Fish and 
Game and because of our common inter- 
est in conservation, we were thrown 
pretty much together. He came on to 
Congress and I followed him about 3 
years later. We were both interested in 
the development of the Central Valley 
and in the water and power problems of 
California. During my first term in 
Congress, I served on the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committee. Under the 
Reorganization Act, Clair Engle was as- 
signed to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs which incorporated the 
work of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. I went to another com- 
mittee. During my service on the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Committee, I in- 
troduced a bill for the high dam on the 
American River in Folsom, Calif. In the 
80th Congress, after I had left the com- 
mittee and Mr. Engle had taken over, he 
reintroduced the bill, which eventually 
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became law. He was always generous 
enough to refer to that legislation as the 
Engle-Miller bill. 

Clair became chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and it was here that he made his great 
contribution to our country and particu- 
larly to the West. He was an outstand- 
ing authority on reclamation laws. He 
had an imagination and an understand- 
ing of the problems and the necessity 
for water and power. He had the drive 
and the courage to fight for this in the 
face of great odds. 

When he got to the Senate, this was 
still his first love and there again he 
carried the torch that was responsible 
for a great deal of our water and power 
development in the Western United 
States. 

Clair Engle was a humanist. He loved 
his fellow men and he never ceased to 
work in their interest. 

We shall miss Clair Engle. It will be 
hard to replace him, and his accomplish- 
ments in the short 52 years of his life 
will go down in the history of our 
country. 

I have been privileged to know him, 
I appreciate his worth and acknowledge 
our great loss. To his lovely wife, Lu, 
Mrs. Miller and I extend our heartfelt 
sympathy. 


Another Biased Trade Survey? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on June 16 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges announced plans for “A Survey 
of the Geographic Origins of U.S. Ex- 
ports in 1963.” 

This new survey is to bring up to date 
a study made in 1960 in pursuit of the 
same elusive subject of export origins. 

I find it hard at the moment to think 
of a more worthless project or a more 
deceptive manner of spending public 
funds. 


The purpose of such surveys has been 
and is very simple: namely, to influence 
legislation. 

Let me ask a simple question. When 
an automobile is exported from Detroit, 
where does it come from? Who is to 
trace the numerous parts and the raw 
products and minerals to their source? 
Here is room for duplication to run 
rampant. The iron may be mined in 
one State, the steel made in another and 
the parts made out of steel in yet another 
State. The same may be said for the 
glass, copper, lead, paint, and other 
materials that are only assembled in 
Detroit. 

When a parts manufacturer from 
Toledo sells to General Motors or Ford, 
will he know which of those parts, if any, 
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will be incorporated into vehicles that 
find their way into exports? 

The same question. could be asked 
about numerous other products that are 
assembled, as are automobiles, from nu- 
merous parts. About the only products 
that could be traced with a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction are unprocessed 
agricultural, mineral, or forest products, 
and then only if they were exported in 
the unprocessed form. Even then there 
would be some difficulty. A bushel of 
corn grown in Iowa, for example, would 
be difficult to trace. The first seller is 
usually not himself the exporter. He 
therefore does not know what part, if 
any, of his crop goes abroad. The actual 
exporter will often not know the precise 
origin of the wheat he ships abroad. 

To overcome or rather to hide this un- 
certainty the Department of Commerce 
has resorted to some very strange guesses 
and geographical mixing formulas that 
would never stand the light of day and 
must be condemned by the standards of 
any fair statistical procedure. Some 
grotesque results have thus been ob- 
tained. If, for example, a half-billion 
bushels of wheat were exported in a 
given year, the population of the wheat- 
producing States would be set down. 
The amount of wheat exported by a par- 
ticular State would then be calculated as 
that percentage of the total wheat ex- 
ports that the State’s population is of the 
total population of the wheat-producing 
States; or by applying the share of the 
State’s wheat production of total wheat 
production and then assuming that 
wheat exports from each State were the 
same percentage of the total. 

Such a method would imply that of 
each State’s wheat production the same 
proportion would go into export, regard- 
less of the State's location. 

Sometimes the calculation does not 
stop there, and efforts are made to show 
how many millions of dollars of exports 
arise in each congressional district. This 
can be done by application of the popu- 
lation ratio of the district to the popula- 
tion of the whole State and then 
dividing the whole State’s exports ac- 
cordingly. 

Of course, once we get to the point 
where each district has the same amount 
of population as every other district in 
the State, each district would be shown 
as having exactly the same amount of 
wheat exports as each of the other dis- 
tricts of the State. This would be about 
as accurate as casting a fishing net any- 
where into the sea, hoping to catch as 
many fish as the professional fisherman 
who knows where to go, on the theory 
that the fish population is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the oceans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that if this 
survey is carried out and the results pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce, 
we will have another example of the de- 
basement of governmental statistics. 
This will be a supreme example of forcing 
statistics to tell a preconceived story 
without regard to the legitimate use of 
statistical methods. The ethics of such 
practice I leave to anyone who relies on 
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public statistics as a guide to his judg- 
ment in solving serious problems. When 
our governmental departments utilize 
Statistical surveys in this manner, they 
cast a vitiating doubt on all public statis- 
tical presentations; and this is something 
to be deplored as well as condemned. 
Statistics should be enlightening as bear- 
ers of facts and not misleaders of those 
who use them in all innocence and trust. 

If the Secretary of Commerce never- 
theless insists on proceeding with his sur- 
vey, let him also pinpoint the incidence 
of the taxes that support a good part of 
our exports. Our foreign aid exports 
reach a level of more than a billion dol- 
lars and the goods filling these shipments 
are among those that will be surveyed. 
The public money paid for these goods 
comes from the taxpayer. Can Mr, 
Hodges trace the amount of these taxes 
to particular congressional districts? I 
daresay he would ridicule any such 
suggestion. 

Beside foreign aid shipments we have 
Public Law 480 exports, and these are 
also paid for by the taxpayers. Can 
Secretary Hodges allocate these taxes 
by congressional districts? We sub- 
sidize the exportation of wheat, wheat 
flour, and raw cotton. Can the Secretary 
say how much of this subsidy of over one- 
half billion dollars each voter pays? 

Or will Mr. Hodges in any case show 


, only the benefits to the farmers? 


If Mr. Hodges were to present the bit- 
ter with the sweet, we might have more 
confidence in his survey; but were he to 
do that, the purpose of the survey would 
be destroyed. This means of course that 
something is wrong with the purpose. It 
is clearly one sided and designed to em- 
phasize the beneficial and to suppress the 
cost. It is designed to gain support for 
a policy; that is, the national foreign 
trade policy. If this policy were sound it 
would need no such shenanigans in order 
to recommend it. If it cannot be de- 
fended without statistical misfeasance, it 
evidently is hard up for justification. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that Secretary 
Hodges should call off this survey. It 
would help his standing and that of the 
Department of Commerce in the eyes of 
those who have a serious and honest 
interest in finding the truth about our 
foreign trade policy. 

He should in any case not go ahead 
with it unless he also launched a survey 
to show the injurious effects of imports 
by congressional districts. Imports of 
beef, veal, and lamb, for example, have 
wrought a great deal of economic havoc 
in this country. Let Mr. Hodges ask the 
Census Bureau, which is the agency 
designated to make the export-origin 
survey, to run an equally intensive sur- 
vey of the incidence of unemployment, 
business stagnation, faltering investment 
of capital and discouraging outlook at- 
tributable to rising imports. The results 
should then be carefully allotted to the 
congressional districts. The students of 
the double-barreled survey could then 
feel at least that an honest effort had 
been made to present both sides of the 
trade question. 
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If Iowa exports 50 million bushels of 
wheat, or some similar figure, there will 
be some benefits to farmers and farm- 
workers. There would be no harm in 
pointing to this benefit; but if we are con- 
sidering the wisdom of a trade policy that 
permits imports of a large amount of 
beef; and if these imports break the 
price of cattle which in turn consume 
hundreds of millions of bushels of corn 
grown in Iowa; and if it costs 60 cents 
per bushel to the taxpayer to export the 
wheat, Mr. Hodges should show this 
debit side or be guilty of telling less than 
half the story. 

I say he should either make this double 
survey, although I greatly doubt the 
feasibility of it, or eliminate the project 
entirely. If he goes ahead with the one- 
sided survey, he will be writing the 
obituary of the statistical integrity of 
the Department over which he presides. 


Frauds on the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging, 
of which I am a member, has held hear- 
ings on the activities of unscrupulous 
persons who prey upon our elderly cit- 
izens. We have found that senior citi- 
zens have been bilked out of millions of 
dollars through health frauds and 
quackery. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WiLLIams] is chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Frauds and 
Misrepresentations Affecting the Elderly. 
Recently, he was interviewed by Mr. 
Harry W. Flannery on the “As We See 
It” program, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a transcript of the program broadcast 
through American Broadcasting Co. sta- 
tions on Sunday, July 26, 1964. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SALESMAN OF SoRROW 

Mr. FLANNERY. As we see it, American re- 
tired persons have been the victims of all 
kinds of rackets. Unscrupulous persons in 
States like Arizona and Florida have tried to 
sell land in desert wastes and flooded swamps. 
Persons who suffer from arthritis, asthma, 
lumbago and other illnesses, to which the 
aged are prone, have been peddled worthless 
ray machines, ointments and pills. Some- 
times the elderly have also bought words 
more glowing than the facts of the insurance 
they purchased. 

Senator Harrison A. WiLLIams, chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Frauds and 
Misrepresentations Affecting the Elderly, tells 
what the committee has discovered for this 
radio station of the ABC network and the 


AFL-CIO. Your reporter, Harry W. Flannery, 
talked with Senator WiLLIams in his office 
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in the Senate Office Building here in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator WiLLIams, what led you into in- 
vestigating the charges that the elderly peo- 
ple of the Nation are being victimized by 
quacks and racketeers? 

Senator WILLIAMS. At one of our first full 
committee hearings, we had testimony from 
people who knew about many of the frauds 
that were being perpetrated and we went on 
from there and, of course, we developed testi- 
mony that shows fraud not only in land 
sales but in many other areas too, with 
elderly people the principal victims. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Which did you take up first? 

Senator WILLIAMS. We have dealt at some 
length with both these land fraud proposi- 
tions and also with what is even harsher, 
some of the worst misrepresentations and, in 
my judgment, frauds, that are being per- 
petrated on people with health problems, 
afflictions like arthritis, cancer, asthma, and 
many others. They promise the easy cure 
and they take their earnings that, of course, 
in retirement are dwindling and put them 
into these devices or whatever the so-called 
cure is and it is a tragedy—it is a multi- 
billion dollar tragedy perpetrated on older 
people who can least afford wasting their 
meager savings. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Did the testimony show 
how these older people were approached on 
these devices? 

Senator WILLIAMS, Every media of ap- 
proach is used. We have all seen, in the land 
sales, the extravagant claims for the retire- 
ment acres, or the investment acres in our 
newspapers. The radio is frequently used. 
Some of the worst racketeers spend unbe- 
lievable amounts of money on long-distance 
phone solicitation and matchboxes. Every 
media of communication we found used in 
perpetrating these misrepresentations. 

Mr. FLANNERY. There are a lot of these old 
people—I think there are about 18 million 
who are retired today. What do they repre- 
sent as a potential market for these grafters? 

Senator "WiLLIiams, Our best estimates 
show the purchasing power of the 18 million 
or so people over 65 in our country to be 
about $38 billion a year spent, which is, of 
course, a market that is very attractive to 
these plunderers. s 

Mr. FLANNERY. It is a large market in the 
aggregate, but to each one of these indi- 
viduals it represents a rather large sum, gen- 
erally, doesn’t it? 

Senator WILLIAMS. Well, it certainly does. 
We know that most people who are over 65 
and living generally in retirement have in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year. 

As we sit here, Harry, I have before me a 
long, long letter, from a woman of 59 who 
lives with her mother and father, and they 
are both late in their 70’s. The total fam- 
ily income is $192 a month. She happens 
to be deaf and she has a hearing aid and 
this hearing aid cost her $300. The only 
trouble is that it wasn't a good one and she 
has had to replace it and replace that one, 
too. Here is another area where there is a 
lot of misrepresentation and gross overpricing 
of a device for health that so many people 
need, 

Mr. FLANNERY. How can one of these elder- 
ly people find that they are getting a re- 
liable hearing aid? Could they rely on their 
doctor? 

Senator WiLLiams. I would think so. In 
the health field the reputable physician is 
still the first line of defense against fraud. 
But, as we know there are so many afflictions 
where medicine has not found the answers. 
They have run the course with medicine and 
reliable physicians and have not had a cure 
and have had no promise of a cure and then 
come along the grafters who have the cure. 
In arthritis, it is unbelievable that devices 
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that are sold, that are extravagantly praised 
as the sure cure, that costs in the hundreds 
of dollars, that are just worthless boxes of 
wires and coils and lights with no healing 
effect on the disease. 

Mr. FLANNERY. I have seen that some of 
these that have to do with asthsma. They 
are called “ozone machines” and so forth 
and they have elaborate establishments into 
which many of these people come. They are 
all of this particular type, I imagine. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Yes, and we, of course, 
have talked to people who are suffering from 
arthritis, for example. Even the executive 
secretary of the National Association for 
Arthritic People. I will never forget his 
testimony. He said, “you might think we 
are fools and we are dupes, but when you 
have this disease and none of your medical 
cures have worked, you will grasp at any- 
thing.” He said, “Even today if I read an 
ad that offered some device that seemed to 
represent a cure, I would buy it. I would 
buy it quietly, I would go into the back 
room and try it so nobody would know, but 
I would reach for that straw too.” 

Mr, FLANNERY. And this also enters into 
the field of mail-order glasses, I under- 
stand. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Yes. I am a recent user 
of spectacles, but my doctor, my optometrist 
tells me that no two eyes are alike in terms 
of vision, If you need assistance through 
glasses, you must have glasses fitted, because 
if you are going to buy them through the 
mail, both lenses—well, might be alike or 
they might not be, but they are not the 
lenses fitted to your eyes, so these $10 or 
$15 mail order glasses just by definition can- 
not be the relief for people with failing eye- 
sight. b 

Sar, FLANNERY. I understand that the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness has warned against these mail order 
glasses. 

Senator WIILIAN Ss. Yes, they certainly 
have. You know, I think our committee 
hearings have had a good effect in a lot of 
these areas. I am told, and follow it myself, 
that a lot of the advertising, particularly 
in the area of land frauds has been subdued 
since we have put a national spotlight on 
some of the worst of the misrepresentations. 
For example, formerly we used to see a lot 
of great claims for some of the Florida 
investment and retirement sites. We put 
the spotlight on and found out a lot of them 
are hopelesly lost in jungles and under 
water in the swampland. 

Now they are sold as swampland; a lot 
of people are going to buy swampland, 
Probably they are wise or unwise, who 
knows? But at least they are describing it 
as swampland and not as a “meadowland,” 
or “on a plateau.” 

Mr. FLANNERY. I think these were adver- 
tised (I remember seeing some of these ads 
myself) as being at the rate of $10 down and 
$10 a month and a lot of people thought they 
wouldn’t lose very much. 

Senator WiLLIams. Well, we are specula- 
tors, of course. That has been part of our 
national history. We went West to find gold. 
People read these ads, “$10 down, $10 a 
month, buy your 2 acres in sunny Arizona.” 
I can see how it happens. We are not saying 
people should be protected absolutely against 
mail order land sales or sales through inter- 
state communication, newspapers, or radio 
or whatever. All we want is an adequate 
and proper and fair description of the 
property. 

Mr. FLANNERY. However, some of these ads 
were so worded that they might have been 
correct in what they did say, but they were 
misleading in their effect. I don’t suppose 
there is anything in particular you can do 
about that except to hope that people are 
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not misled. I am thinking, for instance, of 
one of the Florida cases which didn’t ad- 
vertise retirement lots, as many of the others, 
but did say they are good investments. Of 
course, they may not be good investments, 
Senator WiLLIams. As long as if they put 
in just the rudiments of fair disclosure. 
They can make the conclusion “good invest- 
ment” but what will make a good invest- 
ment? They have to have some improve- 
ments, a susceptibility to power, you know. 
If it’s an area where you know there will not 
be telephone communication or transporta- 
tion for 100 years, then it’s not a good in- 
vestment for anybody. Maybe if it were held 
garo the 10th generation it might ultimately 


Mr. FLANNERY. Well, these advertisements 
appeared in reputable newspapers and might, 
therefore, be considered reliable. Is there 
anything to be done about that? 

Senator WiLLIaAmMS. This has disturbed me 
and we know that many great papers carry 
these ads. I would just hope that the news- 
paper folks would exercise greater self-dis- 
cipline and would find ways to check. The 
better business bureaus, by the way, are 
in the forefront of the fight against this 
misrepresentation and doing a good job. I 
would recommend anybody when they are 
buying at more than arm’s length, at 2,000 
or 3,000 miles, maybe it would be a good idea 
to stop down to the better business bureau. 

Mr. FLANNERY. What about legislation? 

Senator WiLLIams. We are earnestly 
searching through the problems of the fair 
disclosure bill for real estate sales, perhaps 
modeled on our experience with the SEC 
and the disclosure principles of the sale of 
securities. In the health field, I think 
devices, if properly defined, could be included 
in the Food and Drug Administration’s gen- 
eral area with their disclosure requirements 
prior to the new drug being submitted. We 
could also have something like this in devices. 

Another area by the way, is this mail order 
health insurance. We found a lot of abuses 
here, notwithstanding a lot of good com- 
panies writing good policies there are a lot 
of bad ones who are, in the finest print or 
even beyond the printed page, making claims 
that just don’t stand up when the problem 
comes. And the claim is in for the doctor 
bill or the hospital bill, whatever it is. 

I think it has helped and I think more 
publicity will be additionally helpful to those 
who are being bilked by the plunderers. The 
salesmen of sorrow, someone said, and they 
are. 
Mr. FLANNERY. Thank you, Senator Han- 
RISON A. WILLIAMS, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Frauds and Misrepresenta- 
tions Affecting the Elderly. The interview 
was in the Senator's office in the Senate Office 
Building. This is Harry W. Flannery, your 
reporter, who invites you to be with us next 
week at this same time when “As We See 
It” again comes as a presentation of the 
AFL-CIO and ABC public affairs. 

The program has been brought to you by 
the ABC network and the affiliated stations 
to which you are listening. 


Extra-Long Staple Cotton Exports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3, 1964, I addressed the House on the 
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subject of selling American-grown extra- 
long staple cotton for export. At that 
time, I deplored the delay which was 
taking place and urged that our cotton 
be sold in foreign markets at competitive 
prices. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to re- 
port that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on July 9, 1964, announced an 
export sales program for domestically 
grown extra-long staple cotton. How- 
ever, for some reason the announcement 
stated that no more than 5,000 bales per 
month would be sold. If there is a need 
for this kind of cotton abroad, I do not 
understand why such a limitation should 
be imposed. I am certain that the De- 
partment will get the sales program 
underway quickly and that it will be 
administered in such a way as to insure 
results so satisfactory that the quanti- 
tative limitation can be eliminated. 

I am sure that my colleagues from 
areas where this specialty type cotton is 
grown, as well as all economy-minded 
Members, join me in expressing great in- 
terest in the success of the program. 


World Cruise of First U.S. Navy Nuclear 
Task Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
was scientifically historic in more ways 
than one. First, the remarkable Ranger- 
7 moon shot achieved complete success, 
and thereby brought great credit to the 
American scientists whose talents per- 
fected it. Also on that date, July 31, 
1964, the first U.S. Navy nuclear task 
force began a world tour. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I am naturally 
deeply interested in all of our scientific 
achievements, but I am particularly con- 
cerned about the development of nuclear 
power and its military applications. 
Therefore, I believe that the historic 
milestone represented by this nuclear 
task force cruise merits special atttention 
at this time. 

The powerful U.S. naval task force left 
Gibraltar to circumnavigate the world. 
There will not be a single refueling oper- 
ation conducted during the entire cruise 
as the three ships cover 30,000 miles in 
their sea orbit, at an average speed of 
20 knots. 

This, the world’s first nuclear-powered 
task force, is the seed core of tomorrow’s 
nuclear Navy. Under the command of 
Rear Adm. Bernard M. Strean, it consists 
of the attack carrier Enterprise, com- 
manded by Capt. Frederick H. Michaelis; 
the missile cruiser Long Beach, com- 
manded by Capt. Frank H. Price, Jr., and 
the missile frigate Bainbridge, com- 
manded by Capt. Raymond E. Peet. 
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The voyage, which is proceeding east- 
ward from Gilbraltar around the Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Horn, will last 
approximately 2 months and will include 
a number of visits along the route. This 
significant circumnavigation of the globe 
is symbolic of America’s nuclear leader- 
ship and progress for the purpose of pre- 
serving freedom and peace. 

One cannot think of this adventure 
without recalling a similar American 
“first” of a half century ago—the round- 
the-world cruise of the great white fleet, 
which was dispatched from Norfolk, Va., 
in December of 1907 by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. It took our 16 battle- 
ships 14 months to complete their circuit 
of the globe, but when they steamed into 
Hampton Roads in February 1909 there 
was no question anywhere of America’s 
greatness upon the seas—or of her intent 
to keep those seas free for the peaceful 
uses of all nations. So shall this 1964 
voyage by the fantastic creations of a 
new age underscore our resolve and re- 
affirm the United States historic purpose. 

This undertaking highlights a decade 
of incredible achievement in the appli- 
cations of nuclear power to ship propul- 
sion. The next few months will see our 
Nation noting a series of 10th anniver- 
sary events along the path of nuclear 
power development. And atop the roll 
of honor associated with the birth and 
advancement of this era is Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover, without whose per- 
severance and ingenuity it might not 
have been realized. 

The 30th of September marks the 10th 
anniversary of the commissioning of the 
world’s first nuclear-powered ship, the 
USS. Nautilus, in 1954. A few months 
later, on January 17, 1955, the world 
heard the dramatic words from the sub- 
marine’s skipper, “Underway on nuclear 
power —and we knew that the venture 
was an unqualified success. 

From that day to this, the story of our 
nuclear-powered Navy is one of steady 
and breathtaking progress—of hard work 
and sacrifice by thousands of dedicated 
officers and men, of dreams and hopes 
made reality by the tireless effort of mind 
and hand. And out of all of it has come 
the assurance to people everywhere that 
the United States will continue to be su- 
preme as a maritime nation. 


Prep School Scholarships Available to 
Young Men Aiming for Naval Acad- 


emy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


F 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
ciety of Sponsors of the U.S. Navy is a 
unique organization composed of women 
who have christened U.S. naval vessels. 
Its rolls include several first ladies of our 
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land and many other women of promi- 
nence from both service and civilian life. 
In appreciation for the honor which has 
been bestowed upon them by the selection 
as sponsors of ships of the world’s great- 
est Navy, these fine women seek to in- 
sure a steady flow of capable young men 
through the Naval Academy to man their 
ships. 

For this purpose the society of spon- 
sors awards scholarships to young men 
for preparatory schools to prime them 
for entrance to the U.S. Naval Academy. 
To receive such an award, an applicant 
must be acceptable to the scholarship 
committee of the society as to character, 
aptitude for the naval service, scholastic 
standing and physical fitness. Also, the 
financial situation of his parents or of 
the applicant himself, in case he is an 
orphan, must be such as to warrant the 
expenditure of funds of the society in 
making such an award. 

In allocating these scholarships the 
following preferences are observed: 
First, sons of deceased and retired Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel; second, 
sons of active Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel; third, sons of personnel of the 
other military services; and, fourth, sons 
of civilians. 

Inquiries relative to the award and 
application blanks may be obtained from 
Mrs. Roy S. Benson, Quarters “O,” Navy 
Yard, Washington 25, D.C. 


Independence of Niger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the fourth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Niger. On this memo- 
rable occasion, I wish to extend warm 
felicitations to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Niger, Hamani Diori; and to His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Niger to 
the United States, Ary Tanimoune. 

Just 4 years ago today the citizens of 
Niger celebrated their first independence 
day. This country, located in the heart 
of West Africa, is the largest of the eight 
territories that formerly comprised 
French West Africa and is about the size 
of Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico 
combined. Its population is about 3.1 
million people. 

This great land has accomplished much 
in the past 4 years. It has maintained 
cordial relations with all its neighbors 
and with the peace-loving countries of 
the world. Niger’s greatest economic 
problem is that it is landlocked and has 
no outlet to the sea. In an attempt to im- 
proye its economic situation vis-a-vis 
the rest of the world, it joined with the 
Republics of the Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, and Dahomey to form the Council 
of the Entente. This union is partly re- 
sponsible for the continued growth of all 
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its members and recently it has super- 
vised and coordinated the policies of the 
four countries in the fields of taxation, 
public administration, labor legislation, 
public works, transportation, and com- 
munications. 

Niger's size is both a blessing and a 
curse. On the one hand, Niger's future 
is very bright for its economic potential 
has not been even nearly realized. On 
the other hand, there are so many people 
scattered over so wide a territory that 
economic unity and an organized coher- 
ent economic policy is hard to imple- 
ment. The people of Niger can be proud 
of their recent accomplishments which 
suggest that the future will be bright for 
all Niger's citizens. 

The economy of this large African 
country is based on agricultural produc- 
tion and stockraising. The country's 
cash economy is centered around the 
production and export of peanuts, pea- 
nut products, and a small amount of cot- 
ton, livestock, and livestock products. 
Industry is limited essentially to com- 
panies processing agricultural products, 
mainly peanuts, and operating a cotton 
gin. Ninety-seven percent of the popu- 
lation is engaged in farming and stock- 
raising. 


Niger’s progressive republican Govern- 
ment—both the President and the na- 
tional assembly are elected by universal 
suffrage—is currently working toward a 
more diversified economy. It is hoping 
to develop its now limited fishing, mining, 
and manufacturing industries and in- 
crease the agricultural production of 
millet, sorghum, and cotton. In this way 
the economy will no longer be dependent 
on the production of peanuts and peanut 
products. 

We are proud today to salute the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Niger. They 
have shown courage and fortitude in 
facing the many problems which are 
currently before them. Their progress 
since their independence has been 
marked and should serve as an inspira- 
tion for the years ahead. 

We are proud to pay tribute today to 
the leaders of Niger: President Diori and 
Foreign Minister Amadou Mayaki. We 
wish them all well in the years ahead. 
May their country prosper and may they 
continue the stable and enlightened lead- 
ership they have demonstrated in the 
past. All Americans extend their best 
wishes to the people of Niger on the 
fourth anniversary of their independence. 


What This Country Needs Is More 
Indians and Fewer Chiefs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 
IN THE al e 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. BURK HALTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Armed Services Com- 
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mittee, I have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve Parkinson's law in operation. This 
law is something to the effect that the 
higher offices in the armed services in- 
crease as the need for them declines. 

In other words, the less you need the 
higher ranking officers, the more of them 
you have. 

This is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the tabulation of officers presently in 
the armed services, as contrasted with 
the officers we had available in the 
armed services during World War I and 
and in World War II and when we are 
actually at war. 

Today there are approximately three 
times as many officers for each enlisted 
man as there was in World War I. 

At the end of World War I there was 
1 officer to every 17.9 enlisted men in 
all branches of the service. 

The same figure today stands at 1 
officer for every 6.9 enlisted men. 

This figure seems to demand some 
justification. 

Exploration of this figure in the dif- 
ferent branches of the armed services re- 
veals that the Marines, generally cred- 
ited with the highest morale and the best 
fighting record when the going gets 
tough, have the lowest percentage of offi- 
cers as compared with the number of en- 
listed men. 

These figures are as of February, 
March, and April of this year; enlisted 
men 173,256 and 17,244 officers above the 
rank of major, a figure of approximately 
1 officer for every 10 enlisted men. 

Comparable figures for the same time 
show the Navy with 1 officer for every 
7.5 enlisted men and the Army with 1 
officer above the rank of major for each 
7.9 enlisted men. 

The figure in the Air Corps is consid- 
erably higher for ranking officers since 
they must be flyers. We find that there 
is an overall ratio of 1 officer for every 
5.4 enlisted men. 

One brief word on the overall totals. 
There are today in the Armed Services 
more than 109,000 officers of the rank of 
major or lieutenant commander and 
above. Of this figure more than 1,000 or 
1,292 to be exact who have the rank of 
general officer or an admiral. Colonels 
and Navy captains totaled 15,472 in the 
spring of this year. 

Parkinson's law is a facetious bit of 
writing in which it was emphasized that 
the bureaucracy increased as the need 
for it diminished. 

There is nothing facetious about the 
figures I have just given you. 

With 65 percent of our annual budget 
devoted to the armed services it seems 
to me that we should take a long look 
at this phenomena which appears to be 
developing in this country. 

As a veteran and a concerned citizen, I 
see the need for some deep thinking 
about the pattern of our armed services. 
We have in this Nation an excellent Mili- 
tary Establishment in the National 
Guard which utilizes the citizen as a sol- 
dier. It was citizen soldiers that came 
to our rescue in World War I; it was citi- 
zen soldiers that were drafted and sent to 
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battle in World War II, and let us never 
forget it was a citizen army which de- 
feated the British hired mercenaries in 
the War of Independence. It is my 
thought that we have given much too 
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much weight in our military thinking to 
the professional soldier and the officer 
class which is growing away from civilian 
control as shown by the figures I have 
just submitted. 


TABLE I.—Field grade, general, and flag officers of the U.S. armed services 


Lieutenant colonel or commander 
Major or lieutenant commander 


Air Force | Marine Navy Total, all 
Corps services 
431 60 295 1, 
5, 492 607 4, 225 15, 472 
15, 334 1,417 8, 080 37, 216 
23, 740 2, 496 11, 964 55, 311 
44, 907 4, 580 24, 564 109, 291 


TABLE IL—OFFICER TO ENLISTED MAN RATIO 
IN THE U.S. ARMED SERVICES 


TOTAL ARMED SERVICES 


Officers: 335,489. 

Enlisted men: 2,348,238. 

In the entire armed services there is an 
overall ratio of 1 officer for every 6.9 enlisted 
men. 

Generals/admirals: 1 for every 1,817 en- 
listed men. 

Colonels/captains: 1 for every 152 enlisted 
men. 

Lieutenant colonels/commanders: 
every 63 enlisted men. 
Majors/lieutenant 
every 43 enlisted men. 


ARMY 
Officers; 109,124. 
Enlisted men: 858,099. 
In the Army there is an overall ratio of 
1 officer for every 7.9 enlisted men. 
Generals: 1 for every 1,695 enlisted men. 
Colonels: 1 for every 167 enlisted men. 
Lieutenant colonels: 1 for every 69 enlisted 
men, 
Majors; 1 for every 50 enlisted men. 


AIR FORCE 


Officers: 133,270. 

Enlisted men: 732,116. 

In the Air Force there is an overall ratio 
of 1 officer for every 5.4 enlisted men. 

Generals: 1 for every 1,699 enlisted men. 

Colonels: 1 for every 133 enlisted men. 

Lieutenant colonels: 1 for every 47 en- 
listed men. 

Majors: 1 for every 31 enlisted men, 


MARINE CORPS 


Officers: 17,244. 
Enlisted men: 173,256. 

In the Marine Corps there is an overall 
ratio of 1 officer for every 10 enlisted men. 
Generals: 1 for every 2,888 enlisted men. 
Colonels: 1 for every 285 enlisted men. 

Lieutenant colonels: 1 for every 122 en- 
listed men. 
Majors: 1 for every 69 enlisted men. 


NAVY 


1 for 


commanders: 1 for 


Officers: 75,851. 

Enlisted men: 584,767. 

In the Navy there is an overall ratio of 
1 officer for every 7.5 enlisted men. 

Admirals: 1 for every 1,979 enlisted men. 

Captains: 1 for every 138 enlisted men. 

Commanders: 1 for every 72 enlisted men. 

Lieutenant commanders: 1 for every 49 
enlisted men, 

TABLE III 

At the end of World War I there was an 
overall ratio of 1 officer to every 17.9 enlisted 
men in the U.S. armed services. 

At the end of World War II there was an 
overall ratio of 1 officer to every 9.3 enlisted 
men in the U.S. armed services. 

At present there is an overall ratio of 1 
officer to every 6.9 enlisted men in the U.S. 
armed services. 


Export of Logs From Washington and 
Oregon Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict depends to a considerable extent 
upon a healthy and viable lumber indus- 
try. Thousands of families exist on 
earnings gained from employment in 
some of the finest forests in the world. 
Thousands more earn their living from 
work in the most modern mills to be 
found anywhere. 

The latest census figures show that in 
the 9 counties of southwestern Wash- 
ington, which I represent, there were 99 
mills employing 20 or more persons and 
that there were over 100 small mills em- 
ploying less than 20, Estimates indicate 
that 15,000 to 20,000 jobs are filled by 
those working in the lumber and logging 
industry in the third district. 

Thus, I am concerned, as are many 
other Members of Congress, over any- 
thing which would affect or threaten to 
affect adversely the timber industry. 
Many persons are concerned over the re- 
cent increases in exports of logs from the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest. They 
feel this increase in log exports will 
mean that not enough logs will be avail- 
able to fill the requirements of the mills 
of the area and thus they feel employ- 
ment could be expected to decrease and 
many persons will be jobless and without 
resources. 

It was in 1961 that export of logs to 
Japan assumed serious proportions. In 
that year 328,116,000 board feet of lum- 
ber were exported from Pacific North- 
west forests to Japan. There were 
6,775,000 board feet exported to Canada 
and 129,000 board feet to South Korea. 
Thus, in 1961 a total of 335,675,000 board 
feet of logs were exported from the Pa- 
cific Northwest. In 1962, the total de- 
creased to 311,223,000 board feet, most of 
which was sent to Japan. 

But in 1963 log exports in terms of 
board feet more than doubled when 
638,722,000 board feet were exported to 
Japan; 51,216,000 to Canada; and 
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17,582,000 to South Korea. Experts ex- 
pect that during 1964 new records will be 
set in exports of logs from Washington 
and Oregon ports. During the first 3 
months of this year, 228,883,000 board 
feet of logs were exported compared with 
only 110,210,000 in the same period of 
1963. 

If this trend continues, and there is 
every indication it will, log exports from 
our forests in the Pacific Northwest will 
exceed 1 billion board feet. Estimates 
indicate that this amount of logs, if proc- 
essed in U.S. mills, would create between 
5,000 and 10,000 new jobs. 

When the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on the Interior and Related Agencies 
was hearing testimony earlier this year 
from Forest Service officials, I asked sev- 
eral questions about export of logs. I 
would like to quote those questions and 
the answers. 

Mrs. Hansen. How many logs from the 
U.S. Forest Service have been exported to 
Japan as logs? 

Mr. CLIFF. We have no way of knowing, 
because once the timber is sold and removed 
from the national forest, it can be diverted 
to mills and markets in several different di- 
rections. It becomes private property and 
we do not keep track of what private parties 
do with the logs after they become private 
property. We know some timber from na- 
tional forests has been exported. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Is your policy different from 
Canada’s in that respect? 

Mr. CLIFF. I think it does differ; yes. 

Mr. GREELEY, I think the policy of the 
Province of British Columbia sets a method 
of control by the Provincial government on 
the shipping out of the Province of logs in 
unmanufactured form. 

Mrs. Hansen. Is it not based upon first 
priority to needs of local mills within British 
Columbia, and any logs that are not needed 
or are in areas where mills do not exist can 
then be exported? 

Mr. GREELEY. I have always understood it 
was quite difficult to secure an export permit 
from the Province of British Columbia. 

Mrs. Hansen. We have no policy that we 
must serve our own manufacturing areas 
first in this country? 

Mr. GREELEY. That is correct, 

Mrs. HANSEN. I believe exports to Japan 
have been 1 billion board feet very recently. 

Mr. GREELEY. They have stepped up this 
year considerably over what they were. 

Mrs. Hansen. Is it not true that they will 
step up again in the very near future? 

Mr. CLrrr. We do not know. 

Mrs. Hansen. The demand usually comes 
at the end of the winter season. 

Mr. CLIFF. It is possible that they will m- 
crease some. 


After 15 Years of Urban Renewal, Nor- 
folk Continues as “Shining Example” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in the May 


1964 publication of the Norfolk Chamber 
of Commerce entitled New Norfolk,” 


1964 


there is what I consider to be an excellent 
article on the urban renewal program in 
Norfolk, Va. This article was written by 
my good friend and colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia’s Sec- 
ond Congressional District, Mr. PORTER 


HARDY. 

I am including this article in the Rec- 
orp, because I feel it merits the careful 
consideration by all Members: 


AFTER 15 YEARS OF URBAN RENEWAL, NORFOLK 
CONTINUES AS “SHINING EXAMPLE” 


(By PorTER Harpy, Jr. Member U.S. House 
of Representatives from the Second Con- 
gressional District for 18 years) 

The lack of decent housing for millions 
of Americans in slums, and the growing de- 
cay of our cities in the past, presented over- 
whelming problems. No individual, no pri- 
vate organization, nor even any local gov- 
ernment could successfully tackle them 
alone. 

The urban renewal program was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1949 during the Tru- 
man administration. It grew out of a recog- 
nition that blight in urban areas and all 
its attendant evils constituted problems that 
had to be faced. The sound growth and 
development of our cities was recognized as 
an important goal of national policy and 
the accomplishment of this goal required 
Federal encouragement and assistance. 

Urban renewal has been a bipartisan pro- 
gram from the start, sponsored and approved 
by Republicans and Democrats alike. Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft was one of its original 
three sponsors, together with Senator El- 
lender, of Louisiana, and Senator Wagner, 
of New York, During the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in 1954, and again in 1956 and 
1959, it was expanded and strengthened. 
Substantial improvements were made and 
additional funds were authorized by the 
Congress in 1961, the first year of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Urban renewal has not been limited to 
any particular region of the United States, 
nor has it been limited to big cities. In 1963, 
nearly one-half of more than 700 locall- 
ties actively participating in the program 
had populations of less than 25,000—many 
of them in the Southeast. Of 1,556 federally 
assisted urban renewal projects or activities 
in the Nation at the end of 1963, a total of 
339 were in the Southeastern States, and 35 
in Virginia. This has become truly an ef- 
fective national program, serving well all 
sections of the country. 

The Congress stipulated in its 1949 Decla- 
ration of National Housing Policy that “pri- 
vate enterprise shall be encouraged to serve 
as large a part of the total need as it can” 
in order to attain “a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every Ameri- 
can family, thus contributing to the develop- 
ment and redevelopment of communities, 
and to the advancement of the growth, 
wealth, and security of the Nation.” 

The primary emphasis on private enter- 
prise has remained a basic principle of the 
American urban renewal program. 

Through urban renewal, local governments 
help and support private industry to achieve 
what it cannot do alone. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, pursuant to requests from the lo- 
calities, provides necessary additional funds 
and technical know-how which local gov- 
ernments cannot supply from their own 
resources. 

NEARLY $4 BILLION SPENT TO DATE 

The total Federal expenditure authorized 
by the Congress for urban renewal to date 
is nearly $4 billion. That is a lot of money. 
But compared to some other Federal pro- 
grams it is relatively small. Notwithstand- 
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ing the few instances of mismanagement 
which have been identified, the results this 
$4 billion has achieved are tangible and truly 
phenomenal. Aside from helping to build 
the physical environment we want for our- 
selves and our children, it is proving to be 
a good investment financially. 

Recent congressional hearings on urban 
renewal legislation have brought out the im- 
pressive fact that every dollar of Federal in- 
vestment in urban renewal generates about 
$6 in private investment—in building 
construction and related activities that 
are of direct benefit to the growth of our 
national economy, and of permanent finan- 
cial gain to cities and local governments. 

With mushrooming increases in municipal 
costs and limited tax sources, local govern- 
ments need money. Cities, through urban 
renewal, have been able to raise their rev- 
enues to realistic and responsible levels, to 
strengthen their economic sinews through 
real estate tax gains, They have increased 
commercial and industrial activity and 
achieved higher returns from land put to 
new and better uses and more receipts from 
business privilege taxes. New jobs, new mar- 
kets, and business expansion have resulted 
from better location, improved traffic, and 
adequate parking. There has been consider- 
able attraction of new enterprises—par- 
ticularly distributive and wholesale firms— 
that do not want to be trapped in undesir- 
able sites. Thus cities, through urban re- 
newal, once again can stand on their own 
feet. 


NEW BUILDINGS STRENGTHEN TAX BASE 


One building in a 35-acre section of one 
urban renewal area in Norfolk today pays 
two times the taxes formerly received from 
the entire section. One new downtown hotel, 
on 5 acres of former crime- and disease-in- 
fested slum, produces 18 times the real estate 
tax revenue of the structures it replaced. 

It is well established that city governments 
cannot be strong without a sound real estate 
tax base. I know of no public program 
which can do more to strengthen and re- 
establish American local government to its 
rightful place than urban renewal. 

No city wants to sit and rot. Now most 
of them are working out of this dilemma 
through our national housing legislation and 
are voluntarily initiating their own pro- 
grams of urban renewal. There is no com- 
pulsion about it. Urban renewal is planned, 
initiated, and executed locally. The full re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the program 
rests with the community. 

All of us are proud that Norfolk has been 
a pioneer in urban renewal, and proud that 
it was cited in congressional hearings as an 
outstanding example among cities that are 
building and rebuilding with confidence for 
the future. Norfolk’s pre-urban-renewal ex- 
penses for crime prevention, public health, 
police and fire protection, and other slum 
costs were tremendous. Its slum areas were 
a festering drain on the city’s resources, a 
drain that could not be allowed to continue 
without ultimately destroying the com- 
munity. 

BEST IN COUNTRY 

Today, after 15 years of urban renewal, 
Norfolk is a shining example of what urban 
renewal can help to achieve—a growing, 
thriving metropolis that is well on its way to 
clearing most of its slums, providing im- 
proved and more efficient locations for busi- 
ness and industry, and for new educational 
and cultural facilities. Norfolk has carried 
out its urban renewal and related community 
development activities, trade expansion 
projects, and transportation improvements, 
in fulfillment of the intent of Congress that 
urban renewal should be a program for the 
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benefit of the cities and the people of the 
land. 

The ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee on Housing in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, Republican, of New 
Jersey, was so impressed by Norfolk's 
achievements that he made the following 
statement on October 24, 1963, to Norfolk of- 
ficials who had just finished their congres- 
sional testimony for this subcommittee 
headed by the Honorable ALBERT RAINS, 
Democrat, of Alabama: 

“I certainly want to congratulate you on 
having what appears to be the best urban 
renewal program in the country. 

“For some time many of us, who are in- 
terested in urban renewal, have understood 
that you have used all the tools that are nec- 
essary to make an urban renewal program 
work. We wish you good luck in the future. 

“Keep up the good work, and I hope that 
you can still continue your good, sound pro- 


gram. 

Norfolk has undergone a transformation 
which only those who have seen it can 
realize and appreciate. I am proud that my 
colleagues in the Congress on both sides of 
the aisle have been outspoken in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the rest of the Nation 
looks to Norfolk, a bustling world seaport 
and naval base to maintain leadership in 
urban renewal. 


Winchendon Bicentennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and proud to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of the beautiful and gra- 
cious town of Winchendon, Mass., in my 
congressional district. It is also a high 
privilege for me to introduce in recog- 
nition of this outstanding event a spe- 
cial resolution extending the greetings 
and felicitations of the U.S. House of 
Representatives to the wonderful Win- 
chendon community on the occasion of 
this happy anniversary. 

At the outset, I wish to extend my own 
personal congratulations to all the peo- 
ple of Winchendon upon this occasion 
and to wish for this lovely New England 
town a truly glorious future. 

From earliest days, Winchendon has 
been literally steeped in religious and 
patriotic dedication. This wonderful 
town was founded by resolute, God- 
fearing people, hardy souls, who did not 
know the meaning of the words fear or 
doubt, determined pioneers, unalterably 
devoted to belief in divine providence 
and determined to live under conditions 
of freedom, liberty, and peace. 

What extraordinary changes have 
taken place in the past two centuries in 
this town. In 1764 Massachusetts was 
merely 1 of 13 British colonies and Win- 
chendon had only a handful of inhabi- 
tants, every one of whom was subject 
to King George III. 
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Our forefathers lived in a veritable 
wilderness constantly beset by wild 
beasts and hostile Indians, politically 
hemmed in by unfriendly forces on every 
side, except on the narrow strip along 
the coastline. They were governed from 
across the Atlantic Ocean by a mother 
country, intent upon imperial domina- 
tion. 

Economically, the early colonists and 
settlers here lived under primitive con- 
ditions, their rock-strewn farms were 
meager openings in the vast expanse of 
forest, their villages separated by inter- 
vening woods and wilderness. But from 
hilltop to hilltop majestically rose their 
meetinghouses, the center of their com- 
munity lives, the habitat of their pro- 
found religious spirit and their fierce de- 
termination to establish places of wor- 
ship, law and order, and free democratic 
government. 

There was no manufacture, no indus- 
try except that wrought by willing fe- 
male fingers on wheels and looms by the 
rustic, domestic firesides. The British 
Parliament would not permit the making 
of even one hobnail in the colonies. Our 
forefathers were in a state of total de- 
pendence under a royal dictatorship that 
had no intention of relaxing its strin- 
gent control over their affairs. 

In these days, the town of Winchendon 
was, on the frontier, so to speak, the 
Dodge City of the 1760’s, in the thinly 
drawn streamline of the bitter struggle 
between England and France to rule 
and exploit the colonies. 

But these conditions were not destined 
to be long continued. The powerful 
spiritual strength, the incredible faith 
and courage, amazing resourcefulness 
and determination and sacrifices of the 
early pioneers, their persistency and 
never-say-die spirit, in time triumphed 
over the forces of repression. 

The rest of the story is set in golden 
letters in the history books recording the 
growth of ordered civil liberty, economic 
strength, and the spiritual uplift of this 
great Nation. 

Today our country is the giant of the 
North American Continent, the most 
powerful, richest, and most advanced 
Nation in all the world, rich almost be- 
yond contemplation, powerful in ways 
that stagger the imagination, rich with 
accumulations of industry and the re- 
turns of commerce and the highest stand- 
ards of living the world has ever known. 

Gone are the wild beasts and savages, 
fleeing before a way of civilization that 
could not be stayed; gone is the mili- 
tary dictatorship, the imperialistic con- 
trol, the harsh trappings of tyranny. 

With materialistic progress has come 
unprecedented progress in the arts, the 
sciences, civilization, religion, spiritual 
development, scientific progress, and all 
of these have their proud temples in this 
beautiful town and the towns, villages, 
and cities spread from coast to coast, 
north, south, east, and west, all over this 
great Nation. 

Truly, a miracle has taken place, and 
the astonishing transformation is every- 
where to be seen. God has smiled on the 
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wilderness and it has become a garden. 
In all this vast, creative work through the 
past 200 years, Winchendon has played 
a great, moving part for the benefit of 
her people, her American traditions, and 
the high purposes and ideals of the early 
settlers. 

If time permitted, I could trace step by 
step the fabulous growth of this fine 
community, its steady march toward free 
government and independence and or- 
ganized civil, social, and economic life, 
a life directed democratically according 
to the will of its loyal pepole in accord- 
ance with the principles of the American 
constitution. 

I could record the Act of Incorporation 
in 1763 which granted this town all the 
high privileges of local self-government, 
honored by the names of men and true 
heroes like Simond Epes, Thomas Berry, 
and others. In fact, if some of the early 
settlers had their way, and if the courts 
had not intervened, this town might have 
been known as Epesberry and that would 
be something. I could go on and on 
reciting the litany of this glorious record 
of achievement for freedom, for law and 
order, for material and spiritual progress, 
for advancement in every field of human 
endeavor. 

Yes, my friends, in war and peace, in 
struggle, joy and sorrow, in adversity 
and times of smooth sailing, the men 
and women in the community of Win- 
chendon have always rallied with forti- 
tude and fidelity to the call of country 
wherever that trail led them. 

From Bunker Hill to Korea and Viet- 
nam, Winchendon has shown its mettle 
and has demonstrated its allegiance to 
the proud standards of freedom and to 
the demands of progress in this changing 
world, this age of terrible destructive 
power, fabulous advancement and untold 
potential yet to be realized. 

What an inspiring record this is. Yet, 
today, paradoxically enough, we face 
greater problems and difficulties than 
ever before, because in a very real sense 
the institutions which the settlers 
founded here with such valor, intelli- 
gence, resolution, and sacrifice are chal- 
lenged as never before. 

Today we must draw inspiration from 
this great and glorious past history, even 
as we recognize that we can never turn 
back the clock, that the Nation and the 
world must go forward, must go upward 
to broader and higher goals, must adapt 
to the revolutionary changes that are 
taking place all around us, necessitated 
by the demands and needs of the new age 
and the times in which we live. 

Today we must be thankful, too, with 
hearts overflowing with everlasting grati- 
tude for the blessings of the Creator and 
the marvelous work of those who have 
preceded us and whose blessed memory 
we honor. 

Each generation must labor and, if 
necessary, fight, for human liberty and 
freedom and the right to enjoy demo- 
cratic government, free enterprise, free 
religious and civil rights. 

It is for us, inspired and activated as 
we are by the example of selfless devo- 
tion, creative accomplishment that has 
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come down to us in every generation 
through the years, to make up our minds 
that we of this generation will leave 
nothing undone to uphold our gleaming 
heritage of liberty and faith, that we 
must and will overcome every obstacle 
that confronts us along the way with all 
the power and might of this great Na- 
tion, as well as with the qualities and 
endowments of understanding, brother- 
hood and compassion that come to us 
from the spiritual truths and moral pre- 
cepts of our way of life, to guard, develop, 
perfect, and enrich our free institutions, 
so that we, and those who follow us, can 
enjoy the freedom of this great land, and 
that enduring peace in the world that 
will come to us, God willing, if we but 
strive to the best of our ability and 
strength to make this Nation and this 
world a better place in which to live for 
ourselves and for all people. 

Out of a grateful heart for the en- 
couragement and sustaining strength 
Winchendon has given me in this great 
crusade for freedom and humanity, I 
reverently express the hope and prayer 
that the next 200 years, and the time to 
come, will bring to Winchendon and all 
its loyal people that greatness in the 
spirit and the ways of independence, lib- 
erty, and peace which will insure pros- 
perity and happiness, not only in the 
material sense, but in the spiritual graces 
that have always been so much a part of 
this splendid American community. 

Let us rededicate ourselves and re- 
solve: 

Never to oversimplify or overcompli- 
cate our problems, or to abandon the 
principles and values that made us a 
great, God-fearing nation, always to 
stand with courage, faith, and determi- 
nation in the struggle to preserve and 
advance the cause of freedom, always to 
remain firm without fear or doubt, in 
the spirit of the founders and early set- 
tlers, to keep this Nation, what it was 
intended to be: A safe, free, secure dwell- 
ing place for the human spirit, a sanc- 
tuary for those dedicated to human free- 
dom and unalterably pledged to human 
progress and peace. 

Mr, Speaker, in observance of its 200th 
anniversary, Winchendon has planned 
many events and some of these have al- 
ready taken place. Among these was a 
huge parade with nearly 6,000 marchers 
on June 13, which attracted thousands 
of visitors to the town. In addition, on 
Sunday, June 14, commemorative exer- 
cises were conducted and it was my great 
privilege to deliver the commemorative 
address. 

At the request of Mr. Gerald C. Clapp, 
chairman of the bicentennial parade 
committee, I was privileged to extend in- 
vitations to the Winchendon celebra- 
tion to the armed services and it was 
gratifying to obtain splendid coopera- 
tion from the various branches of the 
services. 

Through the effective help of Rear 
Adm. W. B. Sieglaff, commandant of the 
lst Naval District, Boston, the out- 
standing 30-piece U.S. Naval Base Boston 
Band participated in the parade. Maj. 
Gen, Charles H. Terhune, then com- 
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mander, Electronics System Division, Air 
Force Systems Command, Hanscom 
Field, made available a four-man color 
guard. 

Adm. E. J. Roland, Commandant of 
the U.S. Coast Guard, authorized a boat- 
ing safety exhibit. Maj. Gen. B. F. 
Evans, Jr., commanding general, Fort 
Devens, insured the participation of the 
excellent 18th U.S. Army Band. 
Another outstanding band on hand 
was the 8th Air Force Band stationed 
at Westover Air Force Base. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the text of my reso- 
lution extending greetings and felicita- 
tions to Winchendon on the occasion of 
its 200th anniversary. 9 

May the good Lord save, guide, and 
protect our great country and the out- 
standing community of Winchendon. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the year 1964 marks the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the town of Winchendon, Massachusetts; 
and 

Whereas from the time of settlement 
the people of Winchendon have figured con- 
spicuously in the founding and growth of 
this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Winchendon is being 
celebrated with impressive community cere- 
monies; and 

Whereas Winchendon is a progressive com- 
munity rich in historic interest, distin- 
guished for its fervent civic spirit, and faith- 
fully devoted to American institutions and 
ideals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Winchendon, Massachusetts, 
on the occasion of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of this community and the House 
of Representatives further expresses its ap- 
preciation for the splendid services rendered 
to the Nation by the citizens of Winchendon 
during the past two hundred years. 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to address the Sons of 
Norway and the Daughters of Norway 
organizations of my district on the sub- 
ject of Norwegian contributions to 
American life. 

I ask permission to insert the address 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the in- 
formation of those Members who might 
be interested in the subject. 


NORWEGIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN LIFE 

One hundred and fifty years have passed 
since the Constitution of Norway was pro- 
mulgated by the National Assembly at Eids- 
vold on May 17, 1814. That constitution was 
formulated by an assembly composed of 112 
elected delegates—farmers, merchants, civil 
and military officials, and a few noblemen. 
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Norway’s long fight for freedom had at last 
been won. 


Since 1814, Syttende Mai has been cele- 
brated in Norway as we celebrate the Fourth 
of July in America. By the 1860's, Seven- 
teenth of May celebrations were being held 
in some communities in America in which 
many Norwegians had settled. 

The coming of pioneers from the fjords 
of Norway to the coasts, valleys, and plains 
of America is a story with more than one 
beginning. According to the sagas of the 

, Leif Erikson landed somewhere on 
our North Atlantic coast about the year 
1003. In the years that followed, Thorfinn 
Karlsefni established a colony, and it was 
there that the first white child was born on 
American soil, probably in the 1020's. 

Unlike these earliest Norwegian settlers, 
those who landed with their Dutch friends 
from the de Eendracht at New Amsterdam in 
1630 made permanent homes in America, It 
is not possible to determine the number of 
Norwegians who came to New Netherlands 
during the period of Dutch rule. John O. 
Evjen has reconstructed the biographies of 
57 who came during the period from 1630 to 
1674. That there were more is possible. 
They intermarried with the Dutch and Ger- 
mans in the colony, and many of the old 
Hudson River families can count Norwegians 
among their ancestors. 

The modern story of Norwegian migration 
began with the arrival in 1825 of 53 immi- 
grants, including a baby born at sea, from 
Stavanger in the sloop Restaurationen. 
They entered New York harbor on October 9 
after a voyage of 14 weeks. The newcomers 
settled first in Orleans County, some 35 
miles northwest of the city of Rochester, 
N.Y. There they bought 40-acre tracts of 
heavily forested land at $5 an acre. 

The first year was a difficult one. Cold 
weather and illness overtook them before 
even a few inadequate huts were completed. 
Gradually, through hard work, they cleared 
enough land to support themselves; they 
put the heartbreak of those first grim years 
behind them; they won their personal war 
on poverty. 

In 1834, a half dozen families left for the 
“place which is called Ellenaais,” as one of 
the settlers wrote to a friend in Norway. 
Others from the New York settlement fol- 
lowed these pioneers and they were joined 
by newcomers from Norway. The banks of 
the Fox River in La Salle County, II., be- 
came the center of Norwegian life in Amer- 
ica. > 

Only scattered individuals left Norway for 
America between 1825 and 1836. The 1836 
group, almost 200 strong, was the first large 
contingent to go directly to the West. From 
this time on there was no break in the 
movement from the fjords to the prairies. 
More than a million Norwegians came to 
America between 1825 and 1925. Except for 
Ireland, Norway gave to America a larger 
percentage of her people than any other na- 
tion during the transatlantic migration of 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

Various reasons lay behind this movement 
to America: A desire to escape social and 
economic oppression at home; political dis- 
satisfaction; a reaction against the barren 
formalism of the state church; a desire to 
escape high taxes and compulsory military 
service; and the quest for cheap land, eco- 
nomic security, and a richer life. 

The first migration in 1825 was led by Nor- 
wegian Quakers who left their homeland in 
quest of religious, economic, and political 
freedom and settled on the shores of Lake 
Ontario. The last migration was led by 
Norwegian Mormons, seeking the same 
things, who marked the path to Utah and the 
Far West. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia was as strong a force as the discovery 
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of the rich, black soil of Illinois had been in 
earlier days. 

Prodded by conditions at home and drawn 
by glowing letters from America, in succeed- 
ing waves the Norwegians made the hazard- 
ous Atlantic crossing and joined the west- 
ward movement, They came in succeeding 
decades to Illinois, to Wisconsin, to Iowa, to 
Minnesota, to the Red River Valley, and the 
Dakotas, From there they moved to Mon- 
tana, and came at last, with courage and 
endurance, over desert and mountain, to the 
Pacific Ocean and Puget Sound. 

In the Midwest the Americans from Norway 
generally engaged in farming. In smaller 
numbers they worked at skilled trades and 
helped to build railroads across the plains 
and mountains. In Montana they became 
miners and lumbermen, small farmers and 
businessmen. Shipping, fishing, and lumber- 
ing have been their main occupations on the 
west coast. In the higher brackets some own 
and operate packing companies, salmon salt- 
eries and canneries, codfish stations ashore, 
and large fishing vessels and steamers on the 
sea. They engage in the allied occupations 
of fish brokers, boatbuilders, marine archi- 
tects, and inventors and manufacturers of 
fishing gear and canning machinery. Others 
of Norwegian descent have made significant 
contributions in the flelds of government, 
science, education, and the arts. 

The census of 1960 reported that there 
were in the United States a total of 774,754 
people born in Norway or of Norwegian par- 
entage in whole or in part. The 10 States 
that lead in the number of first and second 
generation Norwegians according to the 1960 
census, are as follows: 


These figures present an inadequate pic- 
ture of the number of persons of Norwegian 
ancestry because they do not take into ac- 
count those whose parents were born in 
America. Some scholars estimate that there 
are in America perhaps a million more per- 
sons of Norwegian ancestry beyond the first 
and second generations. 

Norwegians as a group and as individuals 
have made a significant contribution to our 
national life and culture. Even before they 
passed Bedloe Island they were imbued with 
a love of liberty and an appreciation of the 
worth of the individual, bred in them by 
their history and their life in the valleys and 
on the fjords of their native land. One re- 
sult of the Civil War was to identify the 
Norwegian immigrants closely with the 
ideals and fortunes of their adopted coun- 
try. Several thousand Norsemen responded 
enthusiastically to President Lincoln’s call 
for volunteers. Deeply opposed as they were 
to slavery, many hundreds of Scandinavians 
“gave their strength and their lives for the 
unity and safety of their adopted country 
no less bravely and no less cheerfully than 
did the native-born American.” 

If now we recall a few outstanding Nor- 
wegian-Americans by name it is not to dis- 
parage that great unnamed majority who 
also served. 

In the realm of military activity, Col. Hans 
Christian Heg organized and commanded the 
famous 15th Wisconsin Regiment which 
fought for the Union in many battles and 
lost one-third of its men, including its com- 
mander who fell at Chickamauga. In World 
War II a Norse battalion was formed as 


part of the 9th Infantry Regiment ‘stationed 
at Fort Snelling, and trained for winter war- 
fare to help in liberating Norway. A Ma- 
rine battalion known as Carlson’s Raiders, 
led by Evans Carlson, won fame at Guadal- 
canal. Gen. Lauris Norstad helped plan 
the North African campaign. He served as 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
and Allied Air Forces in Central Europe in 
1951, and as supreme allied commander, 
Europe, from 1956 to 1963. Now retired 
from the Air Force, he is president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass International. 

As the frontier period passed, more tech- 
nically trained Norwegians have made con- 
tributions to our American life. Olaf Hoff 
built tunnels under the Detroit and Harlem 
Rivers. Ole Singstad constructed the Hol- 
land, Lincoln, and Queens Midtown Tunnels 
in New York. Sverre Dahm played a leading 
role in the construction of the New York 
subway system. Gunvald Aus and Kort Berle 
built the Woolworth Building in New York, 
the Supreme Court Building in Washington. 
and many others. 

In the field of science, Oswald Veblen, 
John A, Elesland, and Ostein Ore have been 
among America’s leading mathematicians. 
Ernest O. Lawrence won the 1939 Nobel award 
for his invention and development of the 
cyclotron. Merle Tuve is director of the de- 
partment of terrestrial magnetism at the Car- 
negie Institution in Washington. Lawrence 
Hafstad, former Director of Reactor Develop- 
ment for the Atomic Energy Commission, is 
now director of research laboratories for 
General Motors Corp. Dr. Philip Abelson, 
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inventor of the nuclear submarine, now with 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Carnegie Institution, who was born in 
Tacoma. 

In the field of medical science, Dr. Ludvig 
Hektoen has made constributions in cancer 
research, and Dr. Alfred Owre in dentistry. 

Our educational leaders have included 
Bryn Hovde, former head of the New School 
for Social Research; Frederick Hovde, presi- 
dent of Purdue University; Peter Odegard, 
former president of Reed College at Port- 
land, Oreg., and now professor of political 
science at the University of California; 
Charles Odegaard, president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington; Agnes Mathilde Werge- 
land, former head of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Wyoming, the first 
Norwegian woman in the world to earn a 
Ph. D. degree; and Theodore C. Blegen, 
professor of history and former dean of the 
graduate school at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

In the domain of letters our people have 
made a major contribution. Prominent in 
the field were Rasmus B. Anderson, Walde- 
mar Ager, Simon Johnson, and Johannes B. 
Wist. Martha Ostenso's novels have been 
widely read. But the outstanding man of 
letters among us was Ole Edbart Rolvaag, 
whose masterpiece, “Giants in the Earth,” 
was first published in 1924. 

Norwegians prominent in the field of 
journalism include Victor F. Lawson, former 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News and 
founder and first president of the Associated 
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Press; William Evjue, editor of the Madison 
Capital Times; and Eric Sevareid, journalist 
and radio and television commentator. 

In the arena of sports we can point with 
pride to Knute Rockne, Sonja Henie, Molla 
Bjurstedt Mallory, and Torger Tokle. 

Last but not least our people have made 
their contribution to American Government, 
Almost two dozen men of Norweigian descent 
have occupied Governors’ chairs—among 
them Floyd Olson, Elmer Benson, Edward 
J. Thye, and John Erickson, and Arthur B. 
Langlie and Mon Walgren of our own State, 
Since 1883, about three dozen have served 
in the House of Representatives, and about 
a dozen in the Senate. Knute Nelson repre- 
sented Minnesota in Congress for 33 years, 
6 in the House of Representatives and 27 in 
the Senate. On his 80th birthday he received 
messages of congratulations from the King of 
Norway, the President of the Norwegian Con- 
gress, and President Harding. Senators 
MAGNUSON and Jackson represent our State 
today in the Senate. 

Thus, the dream of our Norwegian ances- 
tors has come true in generous measure. 
In cooperation with millions of our fellow 
citizens, we have advanced man’s age-old 
struggle for freedom, and made our own 
America. As once again we celebrate the 
17th of May, we can recall the struggle, and 
the achievement of our forebears, In their 
spirit we face the future with hope and 
confidence, and with a desire and will to make 
our America a place where our children will 
be as proud to be citizens as are we. 


